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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, January 21, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek by prayer and supplication to fit 
ourselves for the solemn responsibilities and duties of this day. 
As we draw from Thee the inspiration and strength we shall 
measure up to the duties that are now upon us. Give us the 
Divine guidance that we may have gentleness and grace of 
spirit, understanding of the great issues of the day, and an 
appreciation of the responsibilities of this hour, that we may 
do all things according to Thy will for the peace and happiness 
of a great Nation. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and 
approved. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham James Norris Smith, Mich. 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Overman Smoot 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. D. Owen Sterling 
Colt Kellogg Penrose tone 
Culberson King Pheian Swanson 
Curtis Kirby Poindexter Thomas 
Dillingham Knox obinsen Tillman 

d Lewis Shafroth ‘Trammell 
Fletcher McCumber Sheppard Wadsworth 
France McKellar Sherman Warren 
Frelinghuysen McLean Shields Watsen 
Gallinger MeNary Simm: Williams 
Gronna Martin Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Hale Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Hitchcock New Smith. Md. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SAvrsBURY] is detained at home by illness. I wish that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. LEWIS. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED}, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDA- 
MAN], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper], detained on official 
business in the Committee on Manufactures. I also announce 
that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THostrsox] is detained on 
important public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
Fifty-eight Senators have answered to their names. There is 
a quorum present. The Senate will receive a message from the 
House of Representatives, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to tlie bill (H. R. 195) pro- 
viding for the sale of the coal and asphalt deposits in the segre- 
gated mineral land in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
Okla. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
174) for the purpose of promoting efficiency, for the utilization 
of the resources and industries of the United States, for lessen- 
ing the expenses of the war, and restoring the loss caused 
by the war by providing for the employment of a discovery 
or invention called the “Garabed,” claiming to make pos- 
sible the utilization of free energy, asks a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. CuHartes B. Sarra, Mr. Crosser, and 
Mr. Noran managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 7 
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H. R. 7697. An act to authorize the calling into the service of 
the United States the militia and other lecally created armed 
forces in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6176. An act extending the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. STERLING. I send to the desk a resolution adopted by 
the Farmers” Equity Union of South Dakota, relative to a sur- 
vey of the power possibilities of the Missouri River, which I ask 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: . 

Resolved, Tua on in 
Congress to use ite best corte 5 3 Con- 

for the comprehensive survey of the power ties of the 


ffissourt River between the forty-third and forty-seventh degrees of 
north latitude. 


Mr. KNOX presented a memorial of the Select and Common 
Councils of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the abolish- 
ment of the pneumatic mail tubes in that eity, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Rotary Club, of Chester, 
Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for uni- 
versal military training, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

He also presented a petition of Erie Chapter, No. 253, Ameri- 
ean Insurance Union, of Erie, Pa., praying for the enactment of 
legislation for the repair, preservation, care, and future main- 
tenance of the restored naval brig Niagara, Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry's flagship in the Battle of Lake Erie, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Oregon praying for the enactment of legislation authorizing 
the return to this country and burial here of the bodies of our 
soldier dead, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of the Commercial Club of 
Hutchinson, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for universal military training, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of the Upper Green River 
Valley Cattle Growers’ Association, of Cora, Wyo., remonstrating 
against the proposed extension of the Yellowstone National Park, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

He also presented a petition of the Garrison Army and Navy 


Union, of Cheyenne, Wyo., praying for the repair, preservation, 


and care of the naval brig Niagara, which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Wyoming State Council 
of National Defense, praying for the enactment of legislation 
granting the franking privilege to State councils of defense, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. : 

Mr. PHELAN presented resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of Orange County, Cal, favoring the formulation of 
a plan for flood control and the conservation of water upon the 
Sante Ana River and its tributaries, which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Santa Barbara County 
Chamber of Commerce, of California, praying for the construc- 
tion of the proposed military highway from Blaine, Wash., to 
San Diego, Cal., which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of the Pacifie 
County Council of Defense of the State of Washington, praying 
for the enactment of legislation relative to the drafting of alien 
foreigners, etc., whieh was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
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LOCAL HOUSING SITUATION, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on Friday last I took occasion, 
when the bill in charge of the Senator from Florida IMr. 
FLETCHER] was under consideration, to say something about the 
local conditions in the city of Washington and to suggest that 
appropriate legislation seemed to me to be very desirable regard- 
ing those subjects. Since then I have received some interesting 
and vigorous correspondence. I send to the desk and ask that 
the Secretary may read the following letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

City RENTAL BUREAU, 


Washington, D. C., January 19, 1918, 


Senator CHARLES SPALDING THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: This afternoon's Star E you as saying that great 
unscrupulousness, avarice, and extortion seem to be a common practice 
in this city, with here and there a few honorable exceptions,” etc., ete. 

Asa tiren of the District of Columbia of 30 years’ standing, I regret 
to say to you that you seem to belong to the plain, ordinary rden 
variety of damn fools. ‘The charges that you have made in the Senate 
against the people of Washington are grossly false, grossly libelous, 
and I am unable to find in the English language sufficient adjectives to 
express my opinion of a United States Senator who would deliberately 
and willfully make such charges. 

You evidently know no more about what you are talking than your 

arty knows about the handling of the coal situation or shipping situa- 
Pion, or any situation which has become confusion worse con ounded by 
imbecility of the Democratic Party. 

When you say that the people of the city of Washington are un- 
scrupulous, you lie. When you say that avarice and extortion are a 
common practice in this city, you lie again. 

I notice by the Congressional Directory that your term of office does 
not expire until March 3, 1921, and Ry. hat time, thank God, you and 
our party will be relegated to the obscurity of which you and they 
elon: 

If ou know of any cases of extortion and avarice, why don't you act 
like a man and mention the cases, and not indict the people of an entire 
city as you, in your tgnorance, have done. 

Í have the honor to be, sir, P 

Very truly, yours, E. W. PIERCE, Manager. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. the letter just read is dispas- 
sionate, impersonal, and nonpartisan, but it is not convincing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator first let us know what 


this man manages? 

Mr. THOMAS. He manages, I think, what is called the City 
Rental Bureau. I am disposed to conclude from the somewhat 
perverted character of this gentleman's English that he is one 
of the hit birds that flutters, and if so, my remarks were not 
entirely devoid of results. He very properly, however, inquires 
if I know of any specific instances of extortion why they are 
not furnished. There are so many of them which have come to 
my attention that it is impossible to do so at this time. 

It may be that I have subjected myself to a part, at least, of 
this gentleman's rather vigorous criticism in that I confined 
what I had to say very largely to the people of the District of 
Columbia. My personal information is that wherever there is 
an undue congestion of people caused by this war in any part 
of the United States the resultant conditions are practically 
what they are here, and consequently the indictment, if I may 
so term it, which, in a general way, I made the other day was 
greatly circumscribed by applying it merely to the city of Wash- 
ington. 

1 have, on the other hand, Mr. President, received a large 
number of letters commendatory of the information or the re- 
marks in which I indulged the other day, and with the permis- 
sion of the Senate I will read two of the shorter ones. One is 
from a young officer in the United States Army. He says: 

Dear Senxarcr: I wish to tak? the liberty of expressing an apprecia- 
tion of the stand you are taking in the local housing situation. Young 

officers on the lowest salaried commissions are being compelled to 
spend $20 to $40 per month for a room in which to live. The writer 
has come here at some personal sacrifice, of course, to help. Efforts to 


find a respectable room are without result at any price, except at the 
hotels, where usual rates prevail. 3 


I am afraid he has not been to some of the hotels— 


The Government is making a great mistake in taking over apartment 
houses for office pur s. They are needed for housing the very men 
working in these pe pcg Certainly some rough, temporary buildings, 
like the Ordnance Building, should be constructed at once, with rooms 
at not over $12 per month. This is perfectly practical. While it is now 

rhaps too late to change the system—like much that has been done— 
E would be better to build temporary offices and use, so far as possible, 
the apartments for what they were designed to be used for. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


the stupid muddlin 


V. A. MATTESON, 


The other is dated January 19, and is from one of the Govern- 
ment employees living in the city: 

My Dear Sin: I am pleased to note from this morning’s paper that 
it is your intention to secure some 1 tion rdin. e housing 
and living probiem in the District. It seems to me there is more reason 
for a rise the price of foods than in UVIDE eer ee and the real 
estate people and residents have become the wo of leeches, 


I again say, Mr. President, that there are some honorable 
exceptions— 


For instance, last evening one woman was telling of another woman, 


friend of hers, who had rented an apartment for $65. She was sub- 
letting it for $250 without furnishing any linens. A cousin of hers 
was renting all her rooms and then ietting the first or basement floor 
for $45 to some Army officers, and they were furnishing their own cots. 
Another instance I know of personally: Four girls who had come here 
to work for the Government and were receiving salaries ranging from 
$900 to $1,200 had rented a furnished four-room apartment and were 
770 10 their own meals in order to cut expenses; they were paying 
70 for the apartment. The person they were renting from came to 
them and said her friends had told her she was crazy to rent her apart- 
ment so cheap, and she would have to have $100 for it; they pleaded 
with her to allow them to keep it, and she ey agreed to let them 
remain for $80 per month, but three Jays after told them she would 
have to have the apartment, as she was going to rent it for $150. 

The District people are not doing their pamane duty in trying to 
help the war workers, but it seems they all feel they are entitled to live 
off the Government because they live in the District. and if all the 
n Government jobs they feel entitled to take it away from 
the vernment clerks. Only last week two girls told me they had 
had their rent raised $10 per month, and the owner told them that 
Congress was going to raise their salary. They begin taking “ their 
share” before we even get ours. We were given a 5 per cent increase 
this year, and I am now paying $10 per month more for 
I paid last year, which is twice as much as the increase I received. 

The real estate men—one copan I know of—raised the price of all 
the two-room apartments a lady had who is making her living keepin 
boarders, while the families living in the same apartment they ried 
one with a four-room apartment $2.50 per month, while the woman I 
refer to he raised $7.50 on the same size apartment; on the two-room 
apartment he raised her $5, and a man and his wife who had one two- 
room apartment they did not raise at all. He told the woman who was 
keeping boarders to “take her slice while everyone else was,” and 
expected her. to raise her boarders accordingly, and, of course, he knew 
most of her people were working for the Government. 

It seems to me that if a law was passed allowing people to charge 
no more than 15 per cent to 25 per cent on the amount they had invested 
in a house, in addition to the rent the pay would be fair compensa- 
tion. No one expects to replace their furniture every four years, and 
at 25 per cent the cost of the furniture would be paid for in four years. 
As it is, some of them are making from 150 to 600 or 700 per cent. 
What other business could rey do it in? One thing that has made it 
so hard for Government clerks is the fact that so many ple of means 
have come here, some from necessity, others“ just to be here,“ and are 
willing to Pry, any kind of price for things they want, and other ple 
hearing of the exorbitant prices “their friends“ are getting, imme- 
diately begin to boost their prices. I think when a number of the present 
Government clerks return home it will be with the idea that Wash- 
ington has made enough out of them to pay their own taxes for some 
time to come. 

Please pardon this long letter, but I only wanted to add a few facts 
to those you already have and wish for you success in a just cause. 

(Miss) ELLA UNDERWoop. 


I shall not take up the time of the Senate any further this 
morning, Mr. President, in regard to this subject except to say 
that the insistent needs of the average wage earner here and 
those of the officers and soldiers of the United States Army—the 
officers particularly—make it impossible for them to meet exist- 
ing conditions of living in the District. As a consequence, it 
behooves the Congress of the United States, in self-defense, as 
it were, to enact, if possible, some legislation which will cover 
this difficulty without at the same time inflicting undue injustice. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am disposed to move to ex- 
punge that very offensive letter from the Recorp because it is 
an unwarranted reflection upon the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas] and on the Senate itself. At this time, if the Chair 
will permit me, while the country is at war and there has been 
such a magnificent spirit shown by the men of the country in 
volunteering their services, it is well to comment not only upon 
those who are engaged in profiteering, but also upon those who 
are volunteering their services gratuitously. I have in my hand 
a letter dated San Francisco and addressed to the Secretary of 
the Navy, which I shall read in order that it may be spread 
upon the Rxconb. It is as follows: 


Sax Francisco Bar PILOTS, 
San Francisco, Oal., November 28, 1917. 
Hon. JOSEPHUS DANIBLS, 


Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The undersigned San Francisco bar pilots have since the com- 
mencement of the war with the Dapetin German Government furnished 
their services to vessels of the United States Navy free of charge. At 
the beginning of the war we verbally volunteered to render such services 
during its continuance. It is our impression that there is no formal 
3 in your department of this volunteering of our services, and we 
take this occasion to renew in writing the tender previously made. 
Whatever skill and experience and ce we can give you are freely 
sea seis to your direction. 

e are 1 a copy of the letter from the State board of pilot 
commissioners ratifying our action in the above connection. 
Very faithfully submitted, 
San Francisco Bar PILOTS. 


STATE Board OF PILOT COMMISSIONERS, 
San Francisco, Cal., December 3, 1917. 
Capt. Jons W. WALLAC 


E, 
Port Agent, Bar Pilots, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sin: At a regular 5 the State board of pilot commis- 
sioners, Monday, November 5, 1917, it was resolved that the action of 
the ne bar pilots since the war between the United States 
and central powers in free pilotage to vessels of the United States 
Navy Department meets with our approval. It is noted with pleasure 


1918. 


that the bar pilots inform the board that it is their intention to give 
free pilotage to the vessels of the United States Navy so long as the war 
continues. 

Very truly, yours, 


Huecu M. Burke, Scerctary. 


In contrast, therefore, to what has been done in the city of 
ee agers I think it is timely that a record of this kind be 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator make a mo- 
tion to expunge from the Recorp the letter which has been 
submitted by the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. PHELAN. I make that motion. 

Mr. THOMAS. I offered the letter, and I have no desire to 
have it expunged from the RECORD. 

Mr. PHELAN, If the Senator has no desire to have the letter 
expunged, but simply does not accept the sentiments uttered by 
the eee he has already answered them—I withdraw the 
motion, 


Mr. THOMAS. I am not in the situation of offering this 
letter for the Recorp and then asking to have it expunged. 

Mr. PHELAN. I thought I would save the Senator, on ac- 
count of any delicacy which he might feel, from asking that the 
letter be expunged after he had informed the Senate of its con- 
wepu; If there be no disposition to press it, I withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I appreciate the motive which actuates my 
friend the Senator from California [Mr. PRELAN], but I do not 
want the letter expunged. 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President, I only want to observe that 
in the reading of the elegant epistle which was read at the 
request of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] I did not 
notice any reflection on the Senate, but the criticism seems to 
be devoted to the Democratic majority in the Senate. 

i Mr. THOMAS. Exactly so, Mr. President; and I am the only 
nner. 


ORDER OF FUEL ADMINISTRATOR. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I present certain telegrams, which I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Cuicaeo, ILL., January , 1918. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Fuel Administrator Garfield is certainly making a serious blunder 
in shutting down all industry on such sbort notice. It will bring 
intense demoralization and wide protest. By cutting off fue supplies 
from all places of amusement and others not necessary to heat, shut- 
ting off half of the passenyer-trnin service, and ps closing depart- 
ment stores at noon, great majority of industries can keep going, In 
all events, industries onght to be allowed to run as long as their res- 
ent supply of coal lasts, and, if necessary, all fuel su co 
to factories can be diverted by Fuel Administrator for one week. I 
hope the Senate will insist upon deferring operation of the order for 
more mature consideration, 

A. H. Woon. 


Memrnis, TENN., January E, 1918, 
Hon, K. D. MCKELLAKR, 


9 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

If the order of Fuel Administrator for of industrial plazes 
applies to laundries and becomes effective to-morrow will work a severe 
hardship not only to all concerns engaged in the laundry business but 
also to their thousands of employees. Laundries could not afford to pay 
their employees for practically a week's enforced idleness, and these 
thousands of men and women are neccessarily dependent upor their 
week's wa for rt. The hardship would also extend to the public 
in gen whose and table linen and wearing apparel are now in 
the laundries in an unfinished state and which is impossible to assemble 
and return until completed. If the laundries are compelled to cease 
operation to-morrow, they will be unable to complete and return what 
they now have on hand and which. as you can well understand, is neres- 

ly needed by their respective owners who could neither acquire new 
oods under the order nor could they afford te do so. This applies to 
individual families, soldiers encamped at aviation fields and canton- 
ments, eleemosynary institutions such as the Y, M. C. A., asylums and 
hospitals, hotels and restaurants. and institutions in general depend- 
ent upon the oo laundries. If the laundries are to be included in 
the order of el Administrator, a modified order applying to them, 
beginning on next Monday and continuing in force on ey Monday 
of each week thereafter for 10 weeks would help the situation. Is it 
— for you to advise us definitely as to how this order applies to 
aun 


dry industries? 
LOEWS LAUNDRY, 


— I 


Lovisvitin, Ky., January 18, 1918. 
Senator KENNETHA MCKELLAR 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Garficld’s order, like taking over railroads, was sudden and drastic 
and will work some hardships, but production is now ely in excess 
of transportation and this order. in addition to con ng coal, will 
aid transportation both rail and ocean, and, in my opinion, should be 
loyally supported and observed by everyone; furthermore the President 
was pt Bes this authority. by law and should be supported in his use of it 
While this law is In existence. ; 

N. L. MCKELLAR, 
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c X., Jan 19, 1918. 
k. D. MCKELLAR HATTANOOGA, TEN 'anuary 


2 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Suggest change fuel order to allow six days business seven hours each 
for five days except Saturday. 
W. F. Frs unn & Bros. Co. 


Hon. 


To the Hox. K. D. Mekrrran: 

In order that the hands and the hearts of Amerlen's women max be 
freed from the fight against political inequality and devoted without 
reserve to war service, we respectfully and earnestly ask that you sup- 
port the Federal suffrage amendment by your vote and your infinence, 
and thus bring a speedy end to the more than 70 years of struggle. 

H. C. TOLMAN AND OTHERS. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I rarely ever ask for the publication of a 
telegram in the Recoxp, but prompted by the nature of the tele- 
grams that I hold in my hand, showing the spirit of my people 
with regard to the order issued by the Fuel Administrator, I 
send them to the desk and ask that they be read and printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Secretary read the telegrams, as follows: 


DURHAM, N. C., January 19, 1918. 
Hon, Lee S. OVERMAN z é 


Washington, D. O.: 
ration, constituting a chain of 10 
ted by steam and by hydroelectric power, employing 
have shut down all of our plants, and pay g our employees 
trator. piye: 2 


Gen. JULIAN S. CARR. 
SCOTLAND Neck, N. C., January 19, 1918. 


on, D. C.: 


We stand squarely behind administration and favor heartily Gar- 
field's order; no sacrifice too great now. 
CHARLES J. SHIELDS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I present two very important telegrams 
relating to the fuel order and its disastrous effects upon the, 
workingmen of New re. I will not ask to have them 
read, but simply ask that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 

MANCHESTER, N. H., January 18, 1918, 
Hon. Jacos H. GALLING 


United States Senate, Washiagton, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We all appreciate your efforts to have the drastic order of 
the Fuel Administration modi This morning's papers announce that 
the General Electric Co. at L; are to be allowed to run because th 
have large war to fill and have an abundant supply of fuel. 
The Amoskeag Co. is in exactly the same position, with the additional 
fact that our fuel consists comin Oe fine culm and screenings, which 
can only be burned in s 1 furnaces, und is, so far as I know, 
of no use to anyone else m New Hampshire. We have 16.000 horse- 
power of water running to waste while we are shut down. We can no 
more utilize this with the steam plant stopped than we could run an 
automobile on two wheels. Consequently we are practically runnin 
80 tons of coal a day down the river dern this enforced stopping. 

many other concerns are similari tuated. Can not something 
be done to check this enormous useless loss and waste caused by this 
order at a time when all our resources should be conserved if possible? 

Respectfully, yours, 


Hon. Les S. Overman, 
Washingt 


H. F. Straw, 
Agent Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 


Nasuva, N. H., January 18, 1918, 
Hon. Jacon H. GALLINGER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D: O.: 

Resolved by the New Hampshire Manufacturers’ Association, at a 
special meeting held this day at Nashua, at which all the leading indus- 
tries were resented by executive officers, that the drastic order of the 
Federal Fuel Administrator is a most serious injury to the State and 
should be immediately rescinded or modified, unless national conditions 
forbid, so that all industries should be permitted to resume regular opera- 


tions next Monday 8 
New MPSHWIRE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. I. Carter, Chairman. 


Mr. SHERMAN, I have received a very large number of 
telegrams, four of which I have selécted, and which I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 

Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: f 

In our opinion order of Fuel Administrator Garfield is a national 
calamity, It stops of hundreds of thousands of workmen, wastes 
millions of capital, and stops and disarranges production. Production 
only can win war. Chicago dealers expressed opinion that majori 
of Chicago industries could have been — running if left free hand. 

„ R. DONELLEY & Soxs Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., January , 1918, 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Hundreds of miners in IIlinois coal fields are either working short 
time or not at all on account of lack of coal cars. Authorities estimate 


CHICAGO, ILL., January E, 1918. 


capacity of Springfield has been curtailed average of 1,000 tons- 
a ay account of shortage of cars. In face of this deplorable situation 
Garfield's order inflicts further industrial chaos. Operation of every 


industry in Illinois coal fields to limit of their capacity would not delay 
shipment of a single car of coal. If the theory is that everyone is to 
be made to suffer alike, why exempt everything west of Mississippi River 
and those using water power. ur suggestion is that railroad trans- 
portation be limited to coal and necessary commodities and that pas- 
senger traffic be limited to necessary purposes. Release of a few 
million box and fiat cars and many locomotives for coal carrying 
purposes ought to furnish immediate fuel relief. We respectfully urge 
your support of any movement, first, to abrogate Garfield's order unless 
demonstrated. clearly necessary; second, to rmit use of fuel where 
supplied exclusively by wagon delivery. from the mines; third, for post- 
ponenent of Garfield’ order until business can adjust itself to the pros- 
pect, 
THoMAS REES, x 
The Hlinois State Register. 
J. Dxxw STERN, 
Springfield News-Record. 
wis R. MINER, 
= Illinois State Journal. 


SPEINGFIELD, ILL., January 17, 1918. 
Hon. Lawrence X. SHERMAN, 

’ Washington, D. Cs: 

At a meeting held this morning of members of the Commercial Asso- 
ciation, representing the leading coal mines, manufacturers, and other 
industrial interests of the city, it was unanimously agreed that all pres- 
ent would endeavor to carry out in the fullest possible measure the fuel 
order issued to-day by the National Fuel Administration, and a resolu- 
tion was passed and will be puvussa in the daily papers urging all 
citizens of the county to do likewise. The commercial association de- 
sires, however, o go on record as protesting most emphatically against 
the discrimination shown of limiting this fuel conservation order to 
that part of the United States east of the Mississippi River. It seems 
to us only fair that the order should be extended to the entire conti- 
nenat Unien States. Your support in this position is earnestly re- 

uested. 
g THE SPRINGFIELD COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION, 
J. H. MceCremny, President. 
Attest: 
W. H. Coxxtina, Sceretary. 


CHICAGO, ILL., January 17, 1918, 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The subjoined telegram was sent to President Wilson to-day: 
To the PRESIDENT: 

The directors of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association in meetin 
assembled respectfully urge that so modify the order of the Fu 
Administrator, effective January 18, 1918, as to permit the operation of 
all industries affected to 50 per cent of their normal capacity during 
the five days named in the order. Such a modification 1 enable the 
plant owner to maintain his organization and will reduce by one-half 
the pecuniary loss of the wage earners. We ui also immediate action 
to increase production at the mines and the clea of the transportation 
lines by an embargo on all shipments except food and fuel for a week, 
if necessary. Suppression of energy, curtailment of all manufacturing 
bie 19187 and prevention of opportunity arbitrarily will work incalcula- 

e injury. < 

Tilinois Manufacturers’ Association; D. E. Felt, first vice 
resident; Wm. Nelson Pelouze, second vice president; 
aul Schulz; Geo. R. Meyercord; S. M. Hastings, di- 
rector; Herman H. Hettler, director; P. S. Theurer, 
treasurer; Colin C. H. Fyffe, general counsel; John M. 
Glenn, secretary. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I send to the desk certain telegrams 
that I desire to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., January E, 1918. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Referring to Fuel Administrator's erder that industries will not be 
allowed to use fuel January 18 to 22, inclusive, and each Monday 
thereafter until March 25, orida Fuel strator construes 
order applies to sawmills and wood-working plants that use waste 
materia! for fuel, and unless modified the I not be allowed to con- 
tinue to 8 d g that Bs i This ruling will undoubtedly be 

made by Fuel Administrator Georgia as well and manufacturers in 
your Stute, who are members of this association, will be seriously in- 
convenlenced. We submit that there will be not only no conservation 
of fuel by forcing sawmills and woodworking plants that use their 
own waste for fuel to shut down, but fuel supply will be reduced by clos- 
ing these plants if order is to apply to saw s and woodworking plants. 
Please have modified. ill appreciate immediate reply at our expense. 
GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAWMILL ASSOCIATION, 
By E. C. HARRELL, Secretary. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before the other tele- 
grams are read, I desire to state that I was compelled to advise 
this association that Fuel Administrator Garfield only excepted 
from his order those sawmill plants, the list of which was given 
by the Shipping Board, as being mills furnishing lumber for 
ship manufacturing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The three other telegrams pre- 
sented hy the Senator from Georgia will be read. 

The Secretary read the telegrams, as follows: 

Waycross, GA., January 18, 1913, 


Hon. HORE SMITH, a 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.. 

Does Ia | Administrators ruling apply to our plant? We use saw- 
dust and waste accumulated at our piant for fuel to make power. In 
fact, we give away and sell wood to the public. We use no coal at all. 
Answer. 

ENTERPRISE LUMBER Co, 
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BAINBRIDGE; GA., January 18, 2918, 


Hon. Hoke SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Get ruling and wire, our expense, if will have to close mill. Manufac- 
turing fruit and vegetable packages, also Government quartermaster 
boxes, Using refuse waste, sawdust, shavings, and bark from manufac- 
tured product. We do not buy, use, or burn any coal. Foodstuff will 
be lost if we close mill. 

ELBERTA Crate Co. 


Marietta, GA., January 18, 1913, 
Hon, HOKE SMITH, 


Washington, D. C.: = 


Is there no way by which we can get exempted from Fuel Adminis- 
trator’s Instruction? Reason for exemption is we produce more fuel 
when running than we consume. Closing down increases coal consump- 
—.— 6 or 8 tons per day. Can get no satisfaction from parties here. 

ase wire, z 


Braumpy Cram Co., 
Per T. M. Baumey, Jr. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Mr. President, I wish to express the 
hope that even yet enterprises such as are described in the tele- 
grams I have had read may not be interfered with by the fuel 
order where they produce more fuel than they consume or 
where they use no Coal, and where their by-product in many 
instances furnishes the fuel for the community. We know we 
need lumber; we know we have been short of lumber; we know 
that in providing for our troops we have been forced to use 
duck and tents, instead of lumber and houses, While I sym- 
pathize thoroughly with the desire to furnish coal where it is 
needed, it is the universality of the order, its failure to dis- 
criminate, that causes me to hope that further exceptions will 
be made. 5 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have a number of tele- 
grams practically to the same effect as those submitted by the 
Senator from Georgian [Mr. SsirH]. I will not ask to have 
them read into the Recorp, as they present the same or similar 
questions. 

I think perhaps one reason why the order has been made to 
apply to such plants is not because they consume coal or coke— 
and undoubtedly beyond that the order is rather advisory than 
mandatory—but the main question is the question of transpor- 
tation. 

The suggestion is further made by a number of people in 
that portion of the country that this order arises by reason of 
congestion principally in the Northeast and in north Atlantic 
ports, and that that difficulty might have been avoided and 
might still be relieved very extensively if the deep-water ports 
of the south Atlantic and Gulf were made use of. The termi- 
nals in that portion of the country are not congested; they are 
not overcrowded ; they are not used to the extent to which they 
might be used, and if those facilities were made use of it 
would undoubtedly have a tendency to relieve the congestion 
in the Northeast and in the north Atlantic ports. There are 
ample terminals and facilities at deep-water ports on the 
south Atlantic and no congestion. If they were availed of and 
traffic routed in that direction, it would undoubtedly tend to a 
solution of the transportation problem, 

I will say further in regard to the telegrams from the Georgia 
and Florida Saw Mill Association and other telegrams of like 
nature that there is scarcely a sawmill, practically, that is not 
cutting material for shipbuilding purposes. It has been esti- 
mated, for instance, that the entire output of the mills is more 
than contracted for by the Emergency Fleet Corporation up to 
this time or is about to be contracted for, so that very likely 
that situation will relieve itself to a considerable extent. 
These mills undoubtedly are engaged in supplying material for 
the building of ships, and for that reason they will not likely 
be interfered with. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator let 
me ask him a question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has the Senator been able to get a 
list of those establishments that have been notified they are re- 
lieved from the order? I am getting telegrams from mills 
which have been sawing lumber for the Government, but have 
been able to obtain no notice that they were relieved. A list 
has been made up of those sawmills which were to be relieved, 
but I have found none who have had notice their mills were on 
the list, some have probably been omitted inadventently. I feel 
almost authorized to telegraph them, “ Go ahead, if you are do- 
ing Government work; for, if they have not relieved you, they 
mean to do so”; and yet I have hesitated, because I feel that 
whether we like or do not like an order issued at this time 
from an administrative agency, whether we approve or do not 
approve, as loyal soldiers we should obey the command while 
the command stands. x 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator's reply indicated in 
his statement regarding the first telegram presented by him 
perhaps fully covered the situation; that is to say, where the 
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mills are cutting material for the building of ships they would 
be exempt. I have not the list. The plan was to have what is 
known as the Yellow Pine Emergency Bureau enter into agree- 
ment with the Emergency Fleet Corporation to supply this 
lumber. The members of that bureau include the Southern Pine 
Lumber Association and the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Associa- 
tion; and the members of these associations, I take it, are all 
included in the list of mills that are furnishing material for 
shipbuilding purpeses The detailed list, I take it, can be fur- 
nished by the Emergency Fleet Corporation; but I believe that 
those two associations and others known as independents are 
centered in what is called the Yellow Pine Emergency Bureau, 
and the contracts are made with the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion by that bureau. There are mills not members of any associ- 
ation which have contracts for shipbuilding material and they 
would be exempted on application to the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

I agree with the Senator that the disposition, I think, will be 
found there, as it ought to be, in my judgment, throughout the 
country, to obey the orders that are issued. We are all soldiers, 
everyone of us, individually and collectively, and the first duty 
of a soldier is to obey orders. That spirit must prevail if we are 

to win this war; and that is our chief business now. 

Mr, TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I merely want to suggest to the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from Georgia that it would be 
wise for Mr. Garfield, or somebody in authority, instead of pick- 
ing this, that, and the other sawmill or plant and allowing it to 
run by special permit to issue a general order covering indi- 
vidual cases, and we would not then have the trouble of trying 
to telegraph to our constituents that they might run their plants. 
Let him establish a general rule covering classes, and then each 
owner of a plant could determine for himself whether to shut 
down or run. Mow! 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, just a word. Really 
none of these sawmills ought to be interfered with; there is no 
justification for it. They create fuel; they consume no fuel. 
We know that our country needs their product to conduct the 
war properly; we need more lumber, much more than is within 
reach, and it is a hindrance rather than a help to our prepared- 
ness to stop sawmills from operating. 

I wish to say further that surely the fact that so many excep- 
tions have been made and so many more ought to be made to the 
Garfield order is sufficient proof of the wisdom of the Senate in 
requesting that this order should be postponed for five days, so 
that the exceptions might be carefully studied and many of the 
plants that have been interfered with eliminated from its opera- 
tion before the order went into effect. 

Mr. TILLMAN, By a general rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think we have any reason 
to feel that our advice was not wise advice. 


COST OF OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have received 
several letters in the nature of petitions with reference to the 
bill that I introduced a few days ago relating to officers’ uni- 
forms. I see that the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee is present, and I want to call to his attention and have 
inserted in the Recorp a few statements with reference to this 
matter. 

I read just a brief extract from one letter from an officer who 
says: 

When I went to Plattsburg I had a modest bank-account, which I 
now have not. I have already soani about $500, and after about one 
month In camp and repeated embarrassment, account of short equip- 
ment, I find that an expenditure of about $300 more is necessary. The 
officer who succeeded in keeping the figure at $500 was a very shrewd 
buyer, or bought poor stuff. y salary as a second lieutenant for the 
next three months is spent in advance. 

Then I have a letter from the father of two sons who are 
officers in the Army, and he says this: 

I have two sons who are officers in the Army, one a 

other a lieutenant, and their salaries will not mess icin Teana tho 
on this account. 

Then he gives some facts which I ask to put in the Recorp 
without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows; 

8 that officers have had to buy here and at Camp Bowie, near 
Fort Worth, must have been at two or three times its worth or cost 
pag from the manufacturer, Overcoats, I am told, that are furnished 
a the Government to 3 at a cost of $9 have been sold by mer- 

ants at $49; and a first-class officer’s overcoat, I am told, costs $90, 
when it should not cost over $35 or $40, if that much, eyen if made by 
a local tailor, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have here a letter from an offi- 
cer in charge of one of the quartermaster depots of the Army, a 


man high in rank and of splendid character, and I want to 
read what he says. Of course I can not give his name, but this 
is what he says: 


Overcoats which the Government makes for enlisted men can be pur- 
chased for $12.50. ‘They are in every way satisfactory for most officers, 
yet dealers would charge from $55 to $60 for an overcoat no more 
suitable. Other articles are proportionately higher. 

This has been a great hardship on many young officers. Under in- 
structions from the War Department, quartermasters were forbidden to 
sell them these overcoats. 

I would not be at all surprised, if the matter was 8 it 
would be found that dealers handling these goods have a lobby in 
Washington. 

At the present time overcoats are plentiful in the Army. 

This morning I received another letter from this same offi- 
cial; in which he says: 

I am sending you herewith list of clothing, showing prices fixed by 
the Government and those for which the same articles can be pur- 
chased from retailers. 

I will say, in justice to the retailers of Washington City, that 
this does not refer to them. It relates to another place where 
these headquarters are located. 

Several retailers were visited by a man I sent out for the purpose, 
The prices at each place were practically the same, showing collusion 
amongst them, There is undoubtedly an association of retailers of. 
military goods. Some of these prices have come down in the last two 
or three weeks. Overcoats were as high as $60. but as nearly all of 
the new officers have been obliged to buy one from them Instead of 
being allowed to purchase from the Government, the demand being less, 
the price also is less. An order was received in this office yesterday 
which authorizes the sale of the articles shown on the list herewith to 
officers under orders for over-seas duties, except woolen uniforms. This 
relieves the situation somewhat, but the harm has already been done 
to a great extent. However, there will be a large number of new offi- 
cers coming in in about two months. They should be supplied if 
possible. 

Mr. President, this officer attaches to his letter a list show- 
ing the prices at which the different articles will be furnished 
by the Quartermaster Department and the prices asked by 
these retailers, which I ask may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


List prices of clothing, 


Government. Retailers 

$0.17 $0. 50 

1.25 3. 50 

1.75 5.00 

41 1. 50 

1. 19 4. 00-5. 00 

Coats 1.65 10,0) 
Cotton and woolen underwear: 

Drawers, jean, summer 3 30 1. 80 

Drawers, canton flannel, winter. 37 2.00 

Drawers, wool, knit 1.03 2.50 

Undershirts, cotton, summe! .35 50 

Undershirts, woolen, winter.. 1. 00 2.59 

Undershirts, woolen, light-weight. a „56 200 

Stockings, cotton. 3 10 25 

Stockings, woolen, heavy........ a +35 -50 

Stockings, woolen, light or +25 30 

Shoes, russet 4.50 7.00-12. 50 

Shoes, fleldqdd . q 3. 60 7. 50-12. 30 

hirts, flannel, olive dra x 3.03 5.00 

A 2 3.85 7.500 

Overcoats, long fs 12.50 45.00 

Olive-drab woolen 
Bresche d eee ccs N 7. 60 35.00 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
man who says: : 

Am glad some one is looking after the officers’ end of the nniform 
business, as we are certainly robbed. Why do they give a naya! officer 
an allowance and not any other! 

I do not know whether that is correct or not. I understand 
that in the Navy they are given an allowance for uniforms— 

Here is the way I stand after three months out: 

Three months’ pay, $425. 

Three months’ mess, $97. 

Uniforms and equipment, $325. 

Payments on liberty bonds, $60. 

One month’s insurance, $6.50 per month. 

Incidental expenses, 825. 


As I figure that up it totals $513.50, or he is out over $100 more 
than he is receiving. 

Then I have another extract from a letter from n captain in 
the Army. I ask that I may insert the part that T have indi- 
cated here without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I have just read of your proposed bill 8 the uniforms of 
— 917 officers, with the contemplated control of such in respect to 
quality, value, and supply. Let me please say that the passage of any 


Then I have a letter from another 
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such bill wonld be a godsend to the officers of our Army of to-day, who 
it seems are made a mark for increased prices everywhere. 

Immediately after the War ‘tment ordered the Quartermaster 
Department to stop selling clothing and equipment: to officers this 
act of the War Department became a for all private concerns to 
increase, and in many cases double, th prices on articles needed by 


such o rs. 
With the cessation of all opportunity to purchase from the Quarter- 
— ying in of the requirements re- 


master there was no accompan 
g such necessities as an officer must continually have, thus making 
and whatever price at 


t a necessity for the officer to buy wherever 
which be can. 

There never has been any such injustice done to the officers of our 
Army as resulted from depriving them of the privilege of pu 
from the Quartermaster and using the Quartermaster’s prices as com- 
petition against private dealers’ prices. 

Is there any reason why the cost ef uniforms has hardly increased 
at all in England and Canada after nearly four years of war, while in 
this country the cost has 3 doubled and the quality of the cloth 
is only half what it was formerly? 

Again, is there any reason why the Government can not acquire cloth- 
ing and equipment in such quantities as will allow officers to have the 
privilege once more of F from the 8 and thus 

revent this highway robbery by private dealers Private dealers seem 
o have neither trouble nor delay in acquiring such articles and stocks 
of military goods as they desire, and then sell them for whatever prices 
they wish to put on. Can not the Government either take over the 
supply and thus see that officers have a w, or so regulate the 

e as to assure a fair price being asked? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then I have here an article by 
Russell Fox, of Detroit, Mich. I ask to have the marked parts 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Withont objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The list of stuff which these men have to buy is appalling. The War 

nt makes no provision for an economical purchase, has noth- 
ing to do with it whatsoever, furnishes nothing, even to a revolver or a 
binocular, Foes. are forced in the open market to buy their entire out- 
fits, a great variety and lication, wherever they can . They 
have such a limited time to do it they are obviously a prey of all the 
stores within reaching distance, 

I know of 10 cases where it has cost them from $600 to $1,200, an aver- 
age of $800, for equipments inferior to those in the English Army, due to 
the fact that they can not even get the high quality of cloth into their 
uniforms that the service demands. One of my men has used a uni- 
form in 10 days on some artillery work at which he was set, as the cloth 
was a dress serge, and no other was obtainable. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to read one section of 
this article, to get your special attention to it. 

It seems that some of these retail dealers, after having got- 
ten the accounts of these officers, in order to enforce collection 
threaten these officers with calling their delinquency, if it may 
be called delinquency, to the attention of the department. Here 
is an extract that Mr. Fox gives from a letter that one of these 
merchants had written to a young officer to enforce one of 
these claims: 

There are, as you know, several courses which we may pursue— 


This relates to the unpaid account— 


one of them, according to Atay Regulations, that we may notify the 
War Department. We are not n what effect this would have on 
a man’s chances for a commission but have been assured by officers 
long In the service that it would operate against him. 

e do not wish to no your superiors of our account with you 
and shall not do so if you show any 9 to make arrangements 
for its payment. However, if you do not make such arrangements at 
once, we shall be forced to the conclusion that it would be better for 
the War Department to know that, so far as paring nis bills is con- 
cerned, the reputation of one of their prospective o! is not of the 
best. We would ask you to spare us the necessity for taking such 


steps. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Military Affairs Committee 
will give this matter consideration at as early a date as possil- 
ble. I know chat that committee is very busy; I know that it 
has had a great many important measures and that it has 
others of great importance before it; but I conceive this to be 
a very important matter not only to the officers who are to be 
commissioned but to the esprit de corps among these officers. 
As some men have expressed it. Our experience in the Army 
has dampened our patriotism very much.” Experiences like this 
are bound to do it, and I hope that the committee will find it 
possible to act upon this matter in the very near future. 


LANDS IN MONTANA, 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 935) for the relief of settlers on cer- 
tain railroad lands in Montana, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 208) thereon. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY FOR RHODE ISLAND. 


Mr, OVERMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably a bill (S. 2116) for which, in the ab- 
sense of the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], 
who is very anxious to have it, passed, I ask present considera- 
tion. The bill has once passed the Senate and has been unani- 


mously reported by the committee. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That f. > 
salary of the United States . Soe toa de ot e 
Island shall be at the rate of $5,000 a year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. The 
amendment p by the committee will be reported. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the amendment, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On line 5 it is proposed to strike out “$5,000” 
where it appears and to insert in lieu thervof “ $3.500.” 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that the dis- 
trict attorney for Rhode Island now gets only $2,500, which, I 
believe, is less than is paid any of the other district attorneys 
of the United States. The salaries range from $3,500 to $5,000. 
I think in this case it would be an act of justice. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if 
he has compared this salary with the salaries paid to the district 
attorneys in any of the other New England States? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. I think there may be one other State 
where it is $2.500, but as a rule $3,500 is the smallest salary. 
They go up to $5,000 and $6,000. This man is getting only $2,500, 
and we concluded that we would put him on a par with similar 
positions in other States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, until I can ascertain 
whether $3,500 is the minimum salary paid in New England, 
particularly, I will ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to state that we have a bill before 
our committee fixing the salaries ef all the district attorneys of 
the United States, which we will endeaver to report in the near 
future, I will ask the Senator from New Hampshire if he has 
any objection to this bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from North Carolina can 
assure me that 83.500 is the minimum salary paid in the other 
New England States, I will not object. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The junior Senator from Rhode Island is 
not in his seat, and therefore I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go to the calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Carolina whether his measure proposing 
to equalize the salaries of district attorneys applies also to 
marshals? 

Mr, OVERMAN. It applies to deputy marshals ef the United 
States, and there is also a measure pending to fix the salaries 
of clerks. It has been recommended by the President. and 
others; but as to the district attorneys and marshals there is a 
bill pending, too. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, May I ask the Senator whether 
there is a prospect of the bill being reported to the Senate 
before very long? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think so; at this session, probably. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Probably —the Senator qualifies 
his statement. $ 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that we hnve tried time and 
time again to get up this question. It is contained in a judicial 
code that we have before us containing about 3,000 pages, but 
it has not been so that we could get it up. It will all come 
in together. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is this a part of that measure? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; this is a separate bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know, but is the equalization of 
salaries part of the code? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; it is part of a new code that we are 
preparing, and that will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope the Senator will get it 
before the Senate. p 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope we will be able to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There are a great many inequali- 
ties in the present system. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no question obout that, and the 
salaries ought to be equalized all ever the United States. 
Some are getting larger salaries than they ought to have, and 
some are below what they ought to get. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bili will be placed on the 
calendar. 
ADDRESS BY HON. JULIUS A. COLIER (S. DOC. No. 164). 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. From the Committee on Printing 
I submit a resolution and ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. The Senator from Minnesota IMr. NELSON} 
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requested the printing of a speech delivered by State Senator 
Julius A. Coller, of Minnesota, inasmuch as it is his desire to 
have it given some circulation in certain parts of the country. 
I therefore submit the resolution and ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The resolution (S. Res..188) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the manuscripts submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] on January 4, 1918, entitled “An address b. 


Hon. Julius A. Coller,” delivered at Jordan, Minn., November 10, 1917, 
be printed as a Senate document. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3584) granting an increase of pension.to Franz 
Nibler (with accompanying papers) ; and ; 

A bill (S. 8585) granting a pension to James Phillips (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAPROTH: 

A bill (S. 3587) to establish the Denver National Park in the 
State of Colorado, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3588) to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief 
of the Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians, in the State of Michigan, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 25, 1910; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 8589) to reinstate Clarence W. Alger as a second 
lieutenant in the United States Marine Corps (with accompany- 
ing papers) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3590) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES (for Mr. HUGHES) : 

A bill (S. 3591) granting an increase of pension to Laura C. 
Slack (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3592) granting an increase of pension to George 
Crawford (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3593) granting an increase of pension to Lulu M. 
Joseph (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 8594) to provide for the purchase of land to in- 
crease facilities at naval ammunition depot, Fort Mifflin, Pa. 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 8595) to provide for the purchase of land to in- 
crease facilities at naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, 
N. J. (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3596) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to in- 
crease the facilities for the proof and test of ordnance material, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

A bill (S. 3597) authorizing the sale of a tract of land lying 
below the original high-water line of-the Potomac River in what 
is known as Battery Cove, at Alexandria, Va.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3598) granting a pension to Lottie J. Miller (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 8599) granting a pension to Bernard Reuben (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PENROSE: g 

A bill (S. 3600) for the relief of William Thomas Win- 
stanley ; 

A bill (S. 3601) for the relief of Christian M. Otto; and 

A bill (S. 3602) for the relief of John L. O'Mara ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3603) granting a pension to Elizabeth Cole; 

A bill (S. 3604) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Langenberger ; and 

A bill (S. 3605) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Keener ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3606) for the relief of the Parksley Lumber Co. 
‘(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3607) for the relief of J. W. Hogg (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3608) granting a pension to James W. Weaver (with 
accompanying papers) ; 


A bill (S. 3609) granting a pension to David Malley (with ac. 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3610) granting a pension to Mrs. Arthur M. Whitton; 

A bill (S. 3611) for the relief of the estate of Antonia Sousa, 
deceased ; 
x A bill (S. 3612) granting an increase of pension to Ella Brooke 

erry; 
pin bill (S. 3613) granting an increase of pension to Murray 

erce; 

A bill (S. 3614) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Cheek ; and 

A bill (S. 3615) granting a pension to A. M. Mead; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3616) granting an increase of pension to William C. 
Campbell ; 

A bill (S. 3617) granting a pension to Charlotte Ann Ury; 

A bill (S. 3618) granting a pension to Melvina Roberson (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3619) granting an increase of pension to Miner N. 
King (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3620) granting an increase of pension to Lorenzo 
H. Green (with accompanying papers ; 

A bill (S. 3621) granting an increase of pension to Elmer Y, 
Morris (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3622) granting an increase of pension to William L. 
Kessler (with accompanying papers) ; i . 

A bill (S. 3623) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
D. Tanyer (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3624) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
Helm (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3625) granting an increase of pension to Arthur W. 
Brittingham (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 8626) granting a pension to Martha J. Thomas (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3627) granting an increase of pension to Samuel M. 
Huey (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3628) granting an increase of pension to W. Lafay- 
ette League (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 126) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


WAR CABINET. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I introduce a bill and ask that it may 
be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 
The bill (S. 8583) to establish a war cabinet and to define 
the jurisdiction and authority thereof was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby created a war cabinet, to be 
composed of three distinguished citizens of demonstrated executive 
ability, to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, through which war cabinet the President may 
exercise such of the powers conferred on him by the Constitution and 
ae of the United States as are hereinafter mentioned and de- 
ser Š 

1 17 2. That said war cabinet shall have jurisdiction and authority 
as follows: 

(a) To consider, devise, and formulate plans and policies, eral and 
special, for the effectual conduct and vigorous prosecution of the exist- 
ing war, and, in the manner hereinafter prescribed, to direct and pro- 
cure the execution of the same. 

(b) To supervise, coordinate, direct, and control the functions and 
activities of all executive departments, officials, and agencies of the 
Government in so far as, in the judgment of the war cabinet, it may 
be necessary or advisable so to do for the effectual conduct and vigorous 
prosecution of the existing war. 

(e) To consider and determine, upon its own motion or upon submis- 

sion to it, 3 to review by the President, all differences and ques- 
tions relating to the conduct and prosecution of the war that may arise 
al Sa any such departments, officials, and agencies of the vern- 
ment. 
(d) To require information from, and utilize the services of, any or 
all executive departments and executive officers or agents of the United 
States and of the several States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia necessary or helpful in the proper performance of the duties 
of said war cabinet. 

(e) In the exercise of the jurisdiction and authority hereby con- 
ferred to make, subject to review by the President, the necessary orders 
to any such department, bureau, official, or agency of the Government, 
and such d ons as the matters under consideration may require or 


warrant. 

(f) To make rules and regulations governing its own procedure; and 
said war cabinet shall, upon completion of its membership, immediately 
organize and thereupon and thereafter proceed to an expeditious dis- 
position of ali matters coming before it. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
respectively, shall assign to duty with the war cabinet such commis- 
Sioned officers as said war cabinet may request; and said war cabinet 
shall empley all clerical and other employees required for service with 
it; and in addition to the officers ass goaa thereto as herein provided 
the President may appoint for duty with said war cabinet such officers 
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us the war cabinet may determine to be — who shall receive, 
until otherwise prescribed by law, such compensation as the war cabi- 
net shall deem just and reasonable. 

Sec. 4. That the salary of each member of the war cabinet shat! be 
$12,000 per annum, payable monthly; and for all salaries, nsa- 
tions, and other expenses, including necessary offices, incurred the 
maintenance and administration of the war cabinet and authorized 
under the provisions of this act, there fs hereby ap ted, out of 
a funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$540,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 

Src. 5. That at the end of six months after the termination of the 
present war, or at such earlier date after the termination of the war 
as the President may designate, the war cabinet hereby created shall 
cease to exist, and the funds, records, and other public property per- 
taining thereto or under its contro! shall be transferred to such execu- 
tive departments as the President may designate. 

Sec. 6. That all laws and parts of laws and all regulations, orders, 
rules, and decisions of any executive department, bureau, official, or 
agency of the Government are hereby repealed in so far as the same 
may inconsistent with the provisions of this act; and om all ques- 
tions of construction of the provisions of this act and of any act 
el to carry out any of the provisions thereef the decision 
se war cabinet shall, subject to the revision of the President, be 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois will 
state his inquiry. 

Mr. LEWIS. Is there a request that there be immediate eon- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no, 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to object to it if there is. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is the first reading of the 
bill, as the Chair understands. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 


Senator from Oregon a question. This bill and another bill, in- 


troduced by the Military Affairs Committee, propose to reorgan- | 


ize entirely the Navy Department. The measure is applicable 
alike to the War Department and to the Navy Department. 
We of the Naval Affairs Committee are very well satisfied 
with the efficiency of the Navy Department and with what it 
has accomplished. It. is efficient in food, in clothing, in muni- 


tions, and in guns, and we do not think the Navy should be 


reorganized by a bill reported from the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. We think this bill should be considered by both com- 
mittees before it comes to the Senate for final disposition. 

I should like to ask if the Senater from Oregon does not 
think it would be well for both the Naval Affairs Committee 
and the Military Affairs Committee to examine this measure 
and make a joint report that is applicable to both? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, In reply to the Senator, permit me to 
say that I have not asked either to take up this bill or the one 
to increase and expedite the supply of munitions of war, which 
is on the ealendar. I suppose it will be in erder to take them 
up, if the Senate sees fit, after they have been placed on the 
calendar. The present bill is one which was prepared by the 
Military Affairs Committee in committee; it is really a com- 
mittee bill and is not a bill of first impression introduced by 
me. I was instructed by the committee to present the bill and 
at the same time to report it beck and ask that it go to the 
calendar, which I now do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That can not be done if there is 
any objection. The bill has had its first reading. 

Mr. SWANSON, I was asking about the reference because 
it is a bill to reorganize both the Army and the Navy. The 
Naval Committee is not willing nor should it be expected to 
give up its right regarding the reorganization of the Navy to 
the Military Committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This bill does not reorganize any- 
thing. It creates a war cabinet. 

Mr. SWANSON, It creates an entirely different system for 
the Navy and puts a whole lot of red tape around the Navy. 
It puts in the hands of a cabinet of three the munitions regard- 
ing the Navy. and disorganizes it, and uses a lot of red tape to 
obtrude itself into the Navy. We are satisfied with the effi- 
ciency of the Navy; it has measured up in this war. We see 
no occasion for the Navy or the Navy Department to be re- 
organized. The Naval Committee should have an opportunity 
to see to what extent it needs reorganization to be made more 
efficient. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is just the first reading of 
the bill. If there is objection to the second reading, it can not 
go to the committee, but must lie on the table. That is all 
pies to it. Is there any objection to the seeond reading of 
the 7 

Mr. SWANSON. I would prefer to have it go over. I objeet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then it lies on the table until to- 
morrow for a second reading. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. AN right. 


WAR WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I introduce a bill, and I call the attention 
of the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tous! to it, as it 
deals partially with the subject he has been discussing this 
morning, As to the first portion of the bill, it may be those 
gentlemen think it is not necessary to-day, but I am certain it 
will be necessary before we get through with the war. I ask 
that the bill may be read by title and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 3586) to draft into the military service of the 
United States all male citizens over 18 and under 62 years of 
age as a reserve army, to call into service any unit or division 
of such reserve army for service in transportation, shipbuilding, 
production of munitions of war and other war supplies as may 
be necessary, and to commandeer and take possession of in any 
city or village in the United States any room or rooms used for 
rooming purposes and other reoms in private homes for quarters 
of soldiers and other employees, if necessary, and to pay for 
the use thereof just and reasonable nm, and for 
other purposes, was read twiee by its title and referred to the 
Committee on “Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment authorizing the Post- 
master General to expend $100,000 for the installation of ex- 
perimental mail-distributing machines, intended to be proposed 
by him to the Post Office appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered 
to be printed. ; 

Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment proposing that here- 
after it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
te segregate the funds of any tribe of Indians susceptible of 
segregation, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Indian 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROADS. 


Mr. GORE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 3385) to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee om Interstate Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—ELIZA J. MOSHER. 


On motion of Mr. CUMMINS, it was 


8 That leave be granted 2 Sree se Myo files of the 
Sena e papers accompan iby — mgress, first 
session, a bill grantim a pens — Eliza J. — r no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 


VALUE AND RELATIVE VALUE. * 


Mr. SHAFROTH submitted the following concurrent reso- 
Tution (S. Con. Res. 16), which was referred to the Committee 
on Standards, Weights, and Measures: 

Senate concurrent resolution 16. 


Whereas the lack of uniformity in determining value or relative vaiue 

— 25 — once in general confusion and inequality in taxation bur- 
ens; a 

Whereas a scientific study of the subject by 
the General Government would be helpful ; 

Whereas the Bureau of Standards, already established, would seem to be 
best fitted for such research and service: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 

That the Bureau of Standards be, and it hereby is, empowered and di- 

tien of the subject of 


some recognized bureau of 
and 


88. 
Resolved further, That in addition to porersting and recommending 
things shall be determined 


standard determined vows may be made of uniform application in the 
esser political subdivisions, all that inequalities 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to give notice that in 
accordance with the rules F intend to propose an amendment to 
Rule XXV in regard to the committees of the Senate. I ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD. i 
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The u otice was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
NOTICE OF AMENDMENT ro TE RULES. 

I hereb give notice that on a following legislative day I shall Ey 

ollowin r 


pose the g resolution providing for an amendment of Rule 
of the sta rules of the ate, to wit: 
Resolved, at beginning with the Sixty-sixth Con; awe 5 XXV 
as follows: 


the stan roles of the Senate be amen o rea 
of th — tes olf the Senate be ded t 

“Rule XXV. The following standing committees shall be appointed 
22 commencement of cach Congress; with leave to report by bill or 
otherwise: 

“A Committee on Appropriations. 

“A Committee on Commerce. 

“A Committee on Finance. 

“A Committee on Foreign Relations. 

“A Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

“A Committee on the Jndiciary. 

“A Committee on Banking and Currency. 

“A Committee on Public Lands 

“A Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

„A Committee on the District of Columbia. 

“A Committee on Rules. 

A Committee on the Census, 

“A Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

“A Committee on Claims. 

“A Committee on Edueation and Labor. 

“A Committee on Insular Affairs. 


“A Committee on Pensions. 

“A Committee om Post Offices and Post Reads. 

“A Committee on Printing, which shall have power to act jointly 
with the same committee of the House of Representatives. 

“A Committee on Enrolled Bills, which shall have power to act jointly 
with a similar committee of the House of cy agente: and which, 
or some member of which, shall examine all bills or joint resolutions 
which shall have passed the Senat Houses to sce that the same 
are correctly engrossed or enrolled, and, when signed by the er 
of the House and the President of the Senate, shall present the same 
forthwith, when they shall have originated in the Senate, to the Presi- 
dent of the United ‘States. iù person and report the fact and date or 
su resentation to the Senate. 

“A Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds,. which shall have 
perar to act jointly: with a similar committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“A Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 


Senate, to which shall be referred all resolutions directly the payment’ 


of money out of the contingent fund of the Senate or creating a charge 
upon the same.“ 
The foregoing committees shall consist of not to exceed 15 members. 
“Sec, 2. That the aforesaid committees shall continue and have the 
power to act-until their suecessors are appointed.“ 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMPSON. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask that an address by 
the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] at the dedica- 
tion exercises of the Kansas recreation building at Camp Fun- 


ston, Kans., January 15, 1918, may be published in the Rxconẽůn 


in brevier type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered: 

The address referred to is as follows: 

H. TI > D E 

eg ge Recrea tios Boome: at CAME Bessie, ates Jase 

vary 15, 1918. 

AMERICA IN THE WAR, 

“Tt is a high honor to be invited to speak on this occasion, 
and I thank your’ distinguished commanding officers for the 
opportunity they have given me to come from Washington to 


participate in these dedication ceremonies.. I have contributed. 


to many worthy things incident to carrying on the war, but there 
is no contribution I am prouder of thafi the one for the con- 
struction of the building you are dedicating to-day. It is a 
fitting tribute to the brave, co 
soldier boys, and I know that with their characteristic hos- 
pitality the benefits they will receive from it will be shared 
with their worthy comrades. 

“I am glad that this building is located at Camp Funston. 
It will serve not only as a place of comfort and pleasure for 
yourselves but also as a monument to that greatest of all Kansas 
soldiers, Gen. Funston; whose untimely. death resulted in such 


great loss to Kansas, our Nation, and the world. May each of 
you young men emulate his illustrious example and bring as 


much fame and honor to your names as the military history of 
our State records for him. 

“We are passing through the greatest epoch in the history 
of the world. Never before was there such military opportunity 
offered the young men of our country, It is indeed a high honor 
to actively participate in this greatest of all wars, and I con- 
gratulate you upon being chosen for this great work. Each of 
you will receive your just reward. It may not come in military 
honors, but it will surely come in a better and more lasting 
way when the war is over through the appreciation of a grateful 
people and in the enjoyment of peace, liberty, and happiness 
Tor ourselves and ll posterity, 

In times past some question has arisen as to the causes of 
the war, and without: diseussing them in detail you can put it 
down as a settled fact that if there ever were just causes: for 


us; and patriotie Kansas: 


war they existed in more aggravated form for this war than in 
any other recorded in history. Let us not permit ourselves to be 
deceived or misled concerning the original and present purpose 
of the Imperial German Government. The time for mincing 
words has passed. It is President Wilson against the Kaiser. 
It is patriot against traitor: We have got to be either for 
America or for Germany. There is no middle ground, and we 
can not straddle. There is no excuse for the conduct of the 
German Government. They have no defense before God or man 
for their willful, wicked, contemptible, and most damnable 
crimes committed against this country not only but against all 
of the law-abiding and liberty-loving people of the world. They 
have violated every law—divine, moral, national, and interna- 
tional—and every sacred obligation they owe to God or man, 
and have broken every solemn pledge and promise made to this 
country and every other country on the globe. The primary 
object of the Kaiser and his leaders is simply destruction and! 
death for all those who refuse to submit to his will. The Kaiser 
professes faith in God, but is so blasphemous as to claim His 
guiding hand in all his oppressions, murders, and atrocious 
crimes, and for that sacrilegious profession and criminal con- 
duct Ged will strike him dead some day, and perhaps by the 
aid of the American Army. With all his pretended faith in 
Divine Providence, yet it is not sufficient for him to permit him- 
self to be exposed to gun fire. Instead of being a Christian he 
has proven himself to be the most sacrilegious fiend and 
seoundrel ‘who ever lived. He has Nero out- Neroed. It is clearly 
Proven beyond all question of doubt that the Kaiser and his fol- 
lowers are responsible for the present world disaster. He has 
not been a figurehead, as is sometimes contended, but a prime 
mover in the events of this horrible upheaval of murder and de- 
struction, as is clearly indicated by his acts, as well as in his 
own words in speeches delivered to his army, when he said: 

“When you meet your foe give him no quarter and take no prisoners. 
Let none be at A tap seed Aa Make yourselves more frightful than the 
Hens under At See that for a thousand years no enemy mentions 
the name of Germany without a shudder. 

“The German Army has attempted literally to carry out his 
barbaric and criminal instructions, as is clearly shown by the 
awful inhuman atrocities of which it has been guilty. There 
was never before committed by any people, savage or civilized, 
such pillage and wanton destruction of towns, cities, and ‘sacred 
places and such low-down, fiendish massacres: of people and 
crimes against the aged and helpless women and children. 

“After the German retreat’ there were in some cities so many 
amputated hands of little children in the streets as to make it 
impossible to walk along without stepping on them. Many little 
boys and girls were nailed’ by the hands and feet to the doors 
and sides of buildings, some being left alive when the crimes 
were committed. No girl or woman, no matter how old or how 
young, is safe in the hands of an unrestrained German soldier. 
The military forces of the Kaiser have destroyed religious: edi- 
fices; crucified priests and nuns, ravished women, blinded inno- 
cent infant babies, butchered children, bombarded hospitals, 
sunk hospital ships and ships bearing wounded soldiers and 
carrying supplies for starving noncombatants and inmates of 
hospitals, murdered prisoners of war, deported populations, and 
subjected millions of helpless men, women, and children to low, 
degrading, and most cruel servitude at the point of the bayonet. 

“T have talked personally with members of and 
others who have been to the front, as well as the representa- 
tives of various missions coming to this country, and I can 
positively say that all these accusations and many more too 
horrible to mention and too foul to print are true beyond a 
question of a doubt. 

“With such a record of crimes and atrocities against the 
Kaiser and his army, the time has passed for parleying over 
the causes of the terrible cataclysm. The Kaiser's situation is 
reflected in the picture and little poem by Paul Hayden appear- 
ing in the Christmas number of Leslie’s Weekly. There is a 
double-page picture of the ocean washing ashore the dead bodies: 
of men, women, and children, and the Kaiser stands with a: 
drawn sword striking at a beautiful young woman with waving: 
Hair and arms outstretched pleading for mercy, and whose left 
hand has caught the blow from the Kaiser's sword, which is 
sending the blood trickling down her arm and body. With. 
this awful picture in mind the author wrote: 

“ZT saw the Kaiser standing 
In the tides of human dead! 
I asked: 
"To the nighttine Gx they, haunt! yoat? 
And Di t the Kilser aid? 
It's not the 4 


Nor the sur, 
But the undertow I dread.’ 
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“T saw the Kaiser battling 
In the world-wide sea of red. 
I asked: 
* Does this not fright you? 
Nor the endless carnage blight you?’ 
And I thought the Kaiser said: 
‘It’s not the surge of the sea 
Nor the rise of the tide 
r But the undertow 1 dread.““ 

“ All these crimes shall be avenged by Uncle Sam in our fight 
for humanity and liberty, and you boys will have the honor and 
glory of helping to administer the deserved punishment. 

“ The Bible says, If your enemy smites you on the right cheek, 
turn your left cheek also,’ but it nowhere says what you shall 
do after you have been struck on your left cheek. The Kaiser 
struck Uncle Sam on his right cheek and he turned his left cheek, 
which the Kaiser struck with his mailed fist, and for that crime 
we will lick the life out of him and his followers. In the lan- 
guage of Billy Sunday, ‘We will bury the Kaiser and his hot- 
dog gang so deep that they will not hear the toot of Gabriel's 
horn on resurrection morn.’ 

“The Kaiser's whole aim is and has been for more than a 
quarter of a century to conquer, oppress, and rule the world. He 
had it all systematically planned and carefully figured out, but 
his foot slipped in the very outset when he jumped onto little 
Belgium, He has never recovered, and never will recover, from 
the blows administered by that brave and unconquerable little 
nation of heroes. It was his purpose to conquer Europe first, 
und then, with the combined navies of Germany, England, France, 
and Russia, to bombard the coast cities of the United States and 
to land armies on our shores and bring his unholy and inhuman 
warfare to our beloved land. But he will find that he has 
jumped onto the wrong fellow this time. He has taken in too 
much territory. It is like the story of the drunken fellow who 
first said that he could lick anybody in the town, and nobody took 
him up; and then he said he could lick anybody in the State, 
and nobody took him up; and finally he said he could lick any- 
body in the United States; and then a little bantum-weight, 
sawed-off fellow jumped onto him and knocked him down and 
kicked him into the street. The drunken man got up and, 
brushing himself off, said, Stranger, I don't know who you are 
or where you come from, but I do know the trouble with me is 
I took in too much territory.” That is exactly what the Kaiser 
has done. 4 

This is a war that we do not have to offer any apologies for 
our part in it, and living up to our high standards and ideals we 
never will have to, for our cause is just and right, and victory 
alone will be the inevitable result. Then the world will be safe 
for democracy, and a safe place for peaceable people to live. It 
is argued that we have no right to tell Germany what kind of a 
government she shall have; but we do have the right to tell her 
what kind of a government she shall not have, not only for the 
good of her own people but for the good of the rest of the world. 
When her Government has become a menace to the people of the 
world, the United States has the right to say, and shall insist 
to the end upon that right, that that form of government shall 
not exist anywhere on earth. Kaiserism and militarism must 
and will be destroyed. 

“About 800 years ago the oppressed people of Europe threw 
off the yoke of autocracy, left their homes, their relatives, and 
friends, braved the dangers of the sea and the savages of the 
land, and crossed the pathless ocean to the shores of a new 
world. Here they set up a government of their own, founded 
upon a new principle—that all men are created equal and en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, They recognized the 
principle that all governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and that no power exists anywhere for 
any man to set himself up as the ruler of men and guide their 
destinies according to his own sweet will. They breathed the 
breath of liberty and it was good—liberty, the richest blessing 
that can come to a people. The atmosphere of freedom was so 
pure, so sweet, and so exhilarating that they were willing to 
fight and die for it; and they did fight for it. Their feeling cul- 
minated in the sentiment expressed by that great patriot, the 
immortal Patrick Henry, in his famous liberty address, when he 
us life gave us liberty at the same time.” 

“They were forced then to fight for liberty for themselves. 
We are forced now to fight not only to perpetuate that liberty 
for ourselves but for all the liberty-loving people of the world. 
Oh, is it not a just cause? Jefferson said, The God who gave 
us life gave us liberty at the same time.’ 

In the language of the poet: 


“Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its luster and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. 
* s $ * . 
A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 
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“The entrance of the United States into the war was the 
most important factor in favor of the allies since its beginning. 
It insures ultimate success, and beyond everything else an 
earnest participation by the United States in the terms of peace, 
which will mean so much for the entire world. When peace does 
come America will do more than any other country in framing 
that treaty, and it will not be signed until victory is complete 
and the dethronement of the Hohenzollerns and the destruction 
of autocracy and militarism is an accomplished fact; and what 
is more important, exact justice will be done every nation, no 
matter how small or how great, and no pains will be spared to 
make it an everlasting peace, The President on January 8 last, 
in one of his greatest papers, one which will perhaps live the 
longest and the effects of which reach the farthest, told the 
Congress and the world in unmistakable-language what the 
terms of peace should be. The participation of the United 
States in this war has raised our country to the highest pin- 
nacle ever attained by any nation since the foundation of the 
world, and it is your good fortune to help carry the Stars and 
Stripes and extend the high American ideals for which they 
stand to the remotest corners of the earth. Bear in mind at all 
times that the people and the Congress of the United States are 
behind you. Congress at the last session created the foundation 
for an Army of millions of men and appropriated $21,000,000,000 
toward carrying on this conflict, and it will unhesitatingly give 
you everything necessary in the way of money, comrades, sup- 
plies, munitions, and anything else within its power to aceom- 
plish the desired end. 

“The United States in this great crisis appears to the people 
of the world as that bright and shining star of the west which 
appeared in the heavens at the most critical time in all history, 
shining forth in radiant light the words of the Savior of the 
world in sueh brilliancy that they may be seen the world over 
by all future generations, ‘Peace on-earth, good will toward 
men. 

“May God speed you on your way. Remember always you 
take with you the best wishes of 100,000,000 American people, 
whose constant prayer will be for your safety, comfort, and 
success, and who hope for your early safe return to receive the 
crown of victory from the hands of millions of grateful people 
of the world.” 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on the 18th instant approved and signed the act (S. 3235) 
amending section 32, Federal farm-loan act, approved July 17, 
1916. 


* 
REPORT OF FUEL ADMINISTRATOR (H. DOC. NO, 837). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, ordered to lie on the table and be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the provisions of section 21 of the act of 
August 10, 1917, entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel, I transmit herewith the annual report of the 
Fuel Administrator for the year 1917. 

Wooprow WILSON. 


Tne Warre Hovusr, 18 January, 1918. 
REPORT OF UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION (H. DOC. NO. $37). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, ordered to lie on the table and be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the provisions of section 21 of the act of 
August 10, 1917, entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution ‘of food 
products and fuel,” I transmit herewith the report of the United 
States Food Administration for the year 1917. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe Wurre House, IS January, 1918. 

AGRICULTURAL LANDS IN PORTO RICO (S. DOC. NO. 165). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sénate the following 

message from the President of the United States, which was 


read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, and ordered to be 


printed: 


1918. 
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To the Senate and Howse of Representatives: 

Section 39 of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1917, en- 
titled “An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes,” contains the following provision: 


mitted to Congress at the session 

ber 1917, ar of all the real estate tly. by corporations, 
culture and h eee eee partner- 
ships, or individuals in holdings in excess of 

In accordance with this provision, there is — here- 
with a report prepared under the direction of the Governor of 
Porto Rico, 

As will be noted, this report covers all real estate used for the 
purposes of agriculture and held either directly or indirectly 
by corporations, partnerships, or individuals in holdings in excess 
of 500 acres, 


Very respectfully,. 


Tue WHITE House, 18 January, 1918. 
LAWS OF ALASKA (H. DOC. 838). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the.Senate the following 
message from ihe President of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Territories, and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In compliance with the provisions of section 20 of the act of 
August 24, 1912, entitled An act to create a legislative assembly 
in the Territory of Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, 
and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith the Session Laws 
of Alnska for 1917, containing the acts, resolutions, and me- 
morials passed at the third regular session of the Territorial 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, which convened at 
Juneau, the capital, on the 5th day of March, 1917, and adjourned 
the 3d day of May, 1917. 


Woornow WILSON: 


Woonnow WILSON. 
Tue Warre House, I8 January, 1918. 


REPORT OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN (H. DOC. 840). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
rend, ordered to lie on the table, and be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the provisions of section 6.of the act of 
Oetober 6, 1917, entitled “An act to define, regulate, and punish 
trading with the enemy, and for other purposes,” I transmit 
herewith the report of the alien-property custodian of all pro- 
ceedings had under said act during the year 1917 on the part of 
the alien-property custodian. 

Wooprow WILSON. , 

Tue Wurre House, 18 January, 1918. 


STANDARDIZATION OF WAGES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. KING. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate resolution 174, which is lying on the table. When 
the resolution is tuken up I desire to yield to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate resolution 174, heretofore submitted by him. 

The motion was a to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the resolution be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I do not ask that it be read. I shall not ask for 
action upon it to-day. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to discuss 
with particularity the exact question or questions presented in 
the pending resolntion of the Senator from Utah. Later on I 
may refer more directly to this resolution, but for the present 
my purpose is to discuss especially some regrettable things more 
or less intimately associated with the various congressional in- 
vestigutions into our war activities which have been authorized 
and are now in progress. I wish to speak in general terms espe- 
cially of the current congressional investigations as a whole, 
and of other things related thereto. 

Mr. President, the course of at least many of our colleagues 
on the other side of this Chamber, although quite adroitly di- 
rected, has developed a situation about which, as a member of 
the party in power, I feel constrained to speak in protest. The 
recent tendency of many, not all, but of many Republican Sena- 
tors, acting here in this body in manifest concert with dominant 
Republican leaders throughout the country, to make politics out 
of the war has become too evident to be longer passed in silence. 
I am genuinely sorry that constantly recurring events make the 


necessity for speaking of these things mandatory. But I think the 
time has come, right now, to strike a final blow, if that be possible, 
against partisan activity in the conduct of the war. It is evi- 
dent that the spirit of partisanship is thrusting itself upon the 
conduct of our national part in this great and bloody interna- 
tional drama overshadowing the world, and I think this spirit 
of partisanship should be struck dead at once. 

I have observed, as all of yon must have observed, the sig- 
nificant fact that following the adjournment in October of the 
extraordinary session of this Congress and immediately follow- 
ing the reassembling in December a lot of resolutions were 
offered in the Senate directing investigations into practically all 
of our war activities. All these resolutions, suddenly showered 
upen us, were offered by Republican Senators, save only the 
resolution now under consideration offered by the Senator 
from Utah, and which is really of a character that does not 
open it to my criticism. The significant fact that these reso- 
lutions originated with Republican Senators, standing alone, 
stamps these proceedings with a suspicion of partisan pur- 


pose. 

Mr. President, there is no need for us to be overfastidious 
about this or to try to fool each other or to fool the country. 
Republican. leaders in and out of Congress are undoubtedly seek- 
ing to make politics out of the war. This may not be true of all, 
T am disposed to exempt some from this charge, but it is true of 
at least many of the most powerful men of that party. 

Mr. President, there is to be an election next fall. A new 
House of Representatives and one-third of the Senate are to be 
chosen. Two years later a new President, a new House, and 
again. one-third of the Senate are to be elected. Here is pre- 
sented a.chauce to the dominating Republican politicians of the 
country—some of them, perhaps not more than one of them, 
seeking to promote his immediate persenal glorification; and 
others, acting on a larger scale, let it be said, to promote a 
party advantage—to strike hard to turn down this administra- 
tion aud tuke the Government over into their own hands. That 
fight is on. Let no man deceive himself about that. That move- 
ment is on right now, and it is being played out before our very 
eyes. I see this partisan movement as an ever-thickening cloud 
on the horizon, spreading more and more every day over the 
sky. If there be one who does not see this, he is blind: Rising 
out of this cloud is the abhorrent figure of a political hag, stir- 
ring the cauldron of domestic partisanship to disturb even in 
this hour of national peril the sympathetic unity ef the Ameri- 
can people. That presents a grave question of national. moment 
at this time. The fact that political partisanship is thus thrust- 
ing itself upon the country is too plain to be ignored or denied, 
and it is a menace to national unity. We are even now in 
something more than the initial stage of a partisa attack on 
the administration. I can not suppress the conviction that 
these various resolutions of investigation, coming in substantial 
effect wholly from the Republican side, are partisan in purpose 
and intended to promote a partisan advantage. It is a shrewd 
movement—to plant the mine and get some simple-hearted—lI 
will not say simple-ninded—Democrat to fire it off, 

In what way might they promote a partisan advantage. Let 
us see. We all know there are various elements of discontent in: 
the country, each more or less potential. Some of these elemental. 
influences you may denounce and some of you do denounce them, 
but you know they exist and their potentiality as political equa- 
tions is recognized by all. It may be well surmised that the 
natural disposition of these discontented elements will be to 
strike blindly, although unwisely, at the party in power. There- 
fore, in a way, working for the accomplishment of a common 
end, te wit, the defeat of the Democratic Party, Republicans 
ally themselves with these discordant elements of unrest and 
discontent. But beyond and on top of all that; the thing I 
especially protest against and denounce is the effort put for- 
ward in the name and under the guise of patriotism to disparage 
this Congress aud the present administration, and to excite a 
wider feeling of discontent and lack of confidence. and to 
spread the poison of this impression broadcast among the really 
patriotic masses-of the people. Plainly this sort of movement 
is afoot. The plan, the purpose, the propaganda are all evident. 
The veil thrown over the movement is too thin to obscure or 
deceive; the mask does not hide the face under it. If you can 
persuade or convince the people that this Congress and the 
Wilson administration have been incompetent, weak, inefficient 
in supplying the Army and Navy with things necessary for 
their support and for the proper and vigorous prosecution of 
the war, as well also to convince them that even with respect 
to the broader financial and constructive policies we have un- 
dertaken, we have been lacking in sagacity and seund judg- 
ment, you will have laid the basis for a popular attack to 
undermine the administration. Upon this questionable pro- 
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gram the shrewdest politicians on the other side of this Cham- 
ber and shrewd Republican politicians throughout the country 
have set their hearts. So I believe and declare. 8 


THE PROOF. 


Mr. President, I have not said these things without delibera- 
tion, Rather am I speaking, after deliberation, regretfully. It 
is plain that powerful men of the Republican Party are for 
political reasons bent on exploiting what they denounce as ad- 
ministrative blunders committed in the prosecution cf the war. 
That is what they chiefly harp upon. Seemingly they are stak- 
ing their political fortunes upon that. And here I feel con- 
strained to express the fear that we have on this side been 
misled into doing unwise things, or permitting them to be done, 
which are being exploited now not only to our party detriment 
but, what is a thousandfold worse, are being exploited out of 
partisan zeal by Republicans, even to the serious detriment of 
the national cause itself. The mighty ambitious men of the 
Republican Party—at least, the reputed mighty men of that 
party—are up in arms to fight this Congress and the Wilson 
administration and to discredit both. Do you ask what proof 
I have for this charge, which it would be almost criminal to 
make without definite proof? In proof I present two or three 
witnesses—the foremost men of the Republican Party—and 
out of the mouths of these witnesses I accuse. The number of 
witnesses I might offer to prove what I say could be multiplied, 
but when I submit the testimony of these two or three it is 
enough. 


PENROSE. 


First, I present the Hon. Boies Penrose, long the head of 
the Republican Party of the great State of- Pennsylvania, 
which State is confessedly the keystone in the arch of Re- 
publican Party strength, and who as the great party leader of 
this foremost Republican State in all the Union yery properly 
occupies a front seat in the Republican national Sanhedrin. 
Where would I go to find one bearing a higher commission to 
authoritatively voice the sentiment, thought, and policy of the 
Republican Party? There is but one other over him, and a little 
later I will make him my chief witness, But first I deal with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

I quote from the New York Times of December 21, 1917, 
as follows: 


Reorganization of the Republican national and congressional com- 
mittees in preparation for the con ional election next November 
is now being serio discussed by blican leaders, who see in the 
prua ts before the congressional committees issues that can 

effectively used Nee the Democrats. 

In the last 10 — * W ee of Republican national committeemen 
have come here (to Washington) to discuss the 1 of beginning 
without delay the plan of campaign which will be used to capture the 
next House. These leaders did not receive much encouragement for an 
early campaign until last week, when the exposes followed one after 
another. As the result of the delays in the War Department and other 
alleged deficiencies in the conduct of the war, these Republicans decided 
that prompt preparation and an educational campaign should be started. 
Accordingly a meeting of the Republican National Committee has been 
called to assemble in St. Louis the middle of February. 


WHAT PENROSE SAYS. 


“The issues are here in great numbers,” said Senator Prenross, Re- 
publican national committeeman from Pennsylvania, after a talk with 
other national committeemen. “ The conditions of the War Department, 
the neglect of the camps and cantonments, and the failure to supply suffi- 
cient arms are matters which the American public will charge to the 


a party. 

“ Politics of the worst sort has a red in the conduct of the war. 
Politicians were named by Democratic Senators and committeemen for 
one of the most important places, that of explosive inspectors. I know 
of three ces where political debts were paid and men appointed 
who will never be able to enforce the explosive law. The Democratic 
State chairman from Indiana appointed the superintendent of his farm. 
In my State a groceryman was selected. 

wrote to the Chief of the Bureau of Mines and informed him that 
the State of Pennsylvania wanted a first-class man for this job, one ex 
rienced in such matters, and suggested that he confer with the State bu- 
reau of mines. He wrote me, faving tuss the Secretary of the Interior was 
taking his recommendations from Democratic Senators and committeemen, 

“ And while these political appointees draw their salaries, explosions 
and destruction continue.” 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jaaces in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. STONE (continuing) : 

“The Republicans have not been partisan in this war, but the time 
has come when they must be consulted and men of experience and 
ability —— in places of 7 Another evidence of pontos 
which I complain of is the sending of Col. House to represent this Gov- 
ernment. It was an insult to other Governments, who sent their 

remiers. If President Wilson did not wish to send his Secretary of 
tate I think some other man yersed in big problems and international 
usages should have been sent. 

As a party the Republicans have dorat, supported the Government, 
but we are now going o ask for an accounting and propose to carry our 
fight to the people in the next congressional elections.” 


Now I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator by an inquiry at this juncture.. All of his references to 
me are literally true, and I am astounded at my own moderation. 
[Laughter.] What I want to ask the Senator particularly, how- 
ever, is, Does he state that any person other than a partisan 
dyed-in-the-wwool Democrat was appointed inspector of explosives 
in any one of the 48 States in the Union? Does the Senator 
claim that any but notorious Democrats were appointed to those 
48 places? - 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not know the exact fact, 
but I will take the Senator’s word for it. I hope the Senator is 
not wholly mistaken. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. And yet the Senator claims the administra- 
tion is not partisan. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, well, I am not going to go into that at this 
moment, but later. 

Mr. President, this convincing testimony of the Pennsylvania 
Senator might well be left without comment. It proves what I 
have said about partisanship. But there are one or two things 
in this bold partisan proclamation to which I feel obliged to refer 
especially. As a justification of this partisan outburst—the Sen- 
ator complains that a Democratic groceryman in Pennsylvania 
and a Democratic farmer in Indiana have been appointed by 
the Government as explosive inspectors. I am puzzled to know 
how to adjust the scales so as to determine ‘where the heavier 
weight of the Senator’s objection lies as between the politics and 
the businesses of these two men. Of course, I have long known 
the Senator’s political distaste of Democrats, but I was not 
previously aware of his prejudice against farmers and gro- 
cerymen. I did not previously know that my distinguished 
pia ina his party had thrown these two classes into the 

seard. 

The Senator says “ polities of the worst sort has appeared 
in the conduct of the war,” and in proof he cites the appoint- 
ment of these explosive inspectors, Mr. President, I affirm 
that never in our history has a national administration shown 
a less spirit of partisanship—never has one reached out and 
drawn to its support officially a greater number of men op- 
posed to it—than this administration since our entrance into the 
war. Personally I am not bragging about that, but I state it 
as a fact. 

By way of contrast let me impress upon the memory of the 
Senator what he seems to have forgotten, some facts about the 
action of his own well-beloved governor with respect to appoint- 
ments made under authority of law of the war agencies of 
Pennsylvania to work in conjunction with the war agencies of 
the National Government. Here I present a table revealing the 
impartial, nonpartisan spirit in which war appointments have 
been made by or directly on the recommendation of the governor 
of Pennsylvania, an official of the Senator's own creation: 


Committee on publicsafety...............---2-------- 
Exemption. boards. ii 
Feder footy 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ought to state to tie Senator, by way of 
explanation to the Senate, that nearly all the Democrats in 
Pennsylvania are holding Federal office. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STONE. That may be; but these are in a large sense Fed- 
eral offices. 

Mr. PENROSE. Not remunerative, however. 

Mr. STONE. They all are remunerative; and if it be true 
that there are some Democrats in Pennsylvania holding Federal 
appointments, after the long period of absolute deprivation to 
which they have been subjected, I can not see why the Senator 
from Pennsylvania should seriously object. But I am not talk- 
ing politics; I am talking against politics. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. STONE. I do, 

Mr. GALLINGER. It must be the first time in the Senator's 
life that he has done an act of that kind. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. STONE. No; not by any manner of means. The Senator 
is too prone to judge others by his own standards. 


Sapa SS GINS eS oe ee eon eo ee et 


1918. 


To this table there is nothing to be added. It is beyond com- 
ment. But, Mr. President, I have other data of like kind 
from other States which show in striking contrast the difference 
in action between Republican and Democratie governors, and I 
shall ask leave to print at least some of these at the close of my 
remarks for the information of the Senate and for the especial 
delectation of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

I ask that leave. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The Chair hears none. 

CHAIRMAN WILCOX, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before I introduce my star wit- 
ness I conclude, on reflection, that it would not be amiss to sup- 
port the testimony of the Senator from Pennsylvania, himself a 
member of the Republican national committee—not that it needs 
support, but only to emphasize it—by quoting a statement made 
to the press by the chairman of that committee on January 9 of 
the present year, and published broadeast. From that statement 
I quote the following: 


The importance of the economic questions that will come up for solu- 
tion at tte close of the war or even before can not be overstated. The 


mated. 

Accordingly, Chairman Wilcox has issued a call for his com- 
mittee to meet at St. Louis on February 12, to inaugurate a 
winter campaign to be continued with increasing ferocity up 
to November, for the election of Republican Senators and Rep- 
resentatives; and St. Louis newspapers report that Col. Roose- 
velt has engaged a hall in St. Louis to make a war speech the 
day before the committee meeting. The kind of campaign this 
is to be thus opened is sufficiently forecast in the statements 
I have quoted from the two leading members of the national 
committee. 

WASHINGTON POST. 

At this juncture I will also further break away from my 
direct line of thought to call attention to a clipping taken from 
Sunday’s Washington Post of this week, which I refer to merely 
as further showing the direction in which the wind blows. I 
quote: 

0 le 
22 TT 
hold a caucus this week, at which time it is understood t they will 
make an issue out of the refusal of President Wilson and Secretary 
Baker to agree to the creation of a new department of munitions. 


They also t to make political capital out of the opposition by 
President Wilson to the creation of a joint committee of Congress on 
war expenditures. 


WILL REORGANIZE COMMITTEE. 
Extravagance, waste, and inefficiency in the administration of the war 
program will be important features of the political warfare they are to 
make, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. President, I now introduce my star witness, Theodore 
Roosevelt himself, whom I characterize as the most seditious man 
of consequence in America. The heart of this man is aflame 
with ambition, and he runs amuck. On my responsibility as a 
Senator I charge that since our entrance into the war Roose- 
velt has been a menace and obstruction to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. His chief thought has not been to help the 
Government solve the mighty problems they have had to solve 
but always his chief thought has been of Roosevelt. Almost 
every day this man speaks in bitter and contemptuous disparage- 
ment of the President and of the majority Members of this 
Congress. Every week for a long time he has been and still is 
publishing under contract for a money consideration—think of 
it, for money—villainous screeds in the Kansas City Star, which 
paper has a wide circulation in several States, attacking the 
President and the Government. By some syndicated arrange- 
ment these Roosevelt contributions to the editorial columns of 
the Star are reproduced in numerous important newspapers pub- 
lished throughout the country. 

Whatever may be said of the papers reproducing these dis- 
loyal utterances, the Kansas City Star, in whose editorial offices 
these emanations originate, is chiefly responsible. 

What shall I say of the Kansas City Star? I will let the 
Kansas City Post, a local contemporary of the Star, speaking 
through one of the most fluent editorial writers of the Middle 
West, answer that question. I quote two editorials from the 
Post of December 27, 1917, and December 30, 1917, in the order 
of their publication, 

1, The editorial of December 27: 


At last Col. Theodore Roosevelt is out in the open, all his camoufia 
torn away, all his fervid protests of patriotism cre away 
desire to implant in the hearts of the people of the United States a 
distrost of ident Wilson, 


VI T0 
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In to. day's issue of the Kansas City Star, which he chose months a 
as the instrument thro’ which he would begin his campaign for the 
Presidency, he, for the e, of 
sponsible for a condition in Army and training camps which, if true, 
were well calculated to plant fear in the heart of every mother and 
father who has a son ha 
spirit of unrest and rebellion, 


By su ition he would have the people believe that eyery camp is 
ja 1 1 spot, every youth stricken with the seeds of disease, every 
soldier unclothed, every soldier unarmed. 


That Col, Roosevelt chooses for the organ of distribution of his 
Propaganda of distrust of the President, of disruption’ of national 
spirit, of disorganization of the Nation's loyalty, a 7 whose general 
manager was 80 lately a subject of the Kaiser that the ink ts scarcely 
ery upon his naturalization papers may or may not be significant. 

e cold fact remains. Col. Roosevelt can not forgive President 
Wilson for being President. He can not forgive the people for electing 
Wilson. He can not refrain in this hour. of crisis from attempting to 
divide the people in their pray and theiz war Pee in order that 
he ge Me berama the President. That this ly diatribe is circu- 
lated m this city is a matter of shame to a city that has stood 
foremost in every patriotic movement, first in its undivided support 
to the war, to liberty loans, to the Red Cross, to the volunteer forces. 

For certain it is that were the Kaiser himself given free editorial 
rein in this country, were Bernstorff back with his plottings and his 
subsidy of newspape they would pen to-day the very articles which 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt sends broadcast through the s City Star. 


2. The editorial of December 30: 


“A pro-German is a man who, by private or public utterance, stands 
in the way of a whole-hearted prosecution of this war and the defeat of 
the German will to conquer. He may do it by finding fault with the 
conduct of the war.” 

This is the definition of Herbert Quick, a publicist whose patriotism 
is preeminent, at present farm-loan commissioner, chosen use of the 
fact that he is trusted and known by more farmers in this Nation than 
E other citizen. 

e might well have pointed the finger of accusation at Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Kansas City Star, for whatever may be the excuse 
for Roosevelt's friends for his attitude, the most kindly of which is 
that he is 8 of an overwhel: egotism and desire to again be 
President, the facts point to a different conclusion as to the motive of 
those who exploit his d carping at the President. 

. dell 0. the a t hich declared, 

ortly before 5 ate on w. war was August 
Seested, the general manager of the Star, made affidavit that he was 
then a subject of Kaiser Wilhelm. 

Shortly after April 6, in a semiprivate hearing, when the law regard- 
ing the internment of alien enemies threatened to enmesh all those who 
met or helped the Kaiser, Seested was made a citizen of the United 


Almost the first act of the former subject of the Kaiser, who is le ly 
responsible for every line printed in the Star, and whe is held forth as 
the 7 joe of its policies and acts, was to engage Theodore Roosevelt 
as_a writer. > 

Every article which has ap ed under his name has been a covert 
or open attack upon the President. 

Every article has been gly devised to disrupt the morale of the 
poopie; to divide them into quarreling cam to frighten the mothers 
and fathers of the Nation for the sa mj Be their sons, to inspire dis- 
content and rebellion in the ranks of the boys in the cantonments. 

ted, who as early as the date of war swore that he was a subject 
of the Kaiser, prints them. 

That Roosevelt, as President, did nothing to cure the “ red-tape " 
evil of which he writes; that he threw his uence against the shipping 
bill at a time when that measure, asked by the President, would have 
enabled this country to buy and build a great fleet of merchant ships in 
preparation for any crisis, military or commercial; that he was so 
urgent in this that in March he telegraphed 1 to the Senate 
and held in line his old friend LODGE. These ngs are history and 
may be remembered or not, as you choose. 

he big fact stands out boldly and should be known and understood: 
Roosevelt, whatever purpose, is doing more to help the Kaiser by 
his propaganda of disruption and distrust than have all the paciiists 
and I. W. W. and Bernstorff’s spies. 

And the man who prints them says that he was from birth a subject 
of the Kaiser, who would crush a world that he may rule. 

The people must know. Then they will perhaps not be misled by the 

ison that is poured out for them to read, may still have faith in our 
Boverunent. may retain that splendid enthusiasm for liberty and democ- 
racy which has led this city to give generously of its youth, its money, 
and its labor for the great cause. 


Mr. President, supplementing this excoriation by the Post, I 
quote confirmatory editorial expressions from the Toledo (Ohio) 
News-Bee, written under the name of its editor, as follows: 


Mr. Roosevelt’s general attitude seems patriotic, but he can not 
conceal his bitterness toward President Wilson. There is always the 
discordant note. It seems that he can not forgive Wilson for bein, 
elected President, or the . — for having elected him. The momen 
a congressional investigation showed that this Nation had not fully 
equipped itself for war within mnch less than a year Col. Roosevelt cuts 
loose with the attack on the administration he had been holding back 
until opportunity offered. 

And the attack was just what he had been preparing for in his public 
speeches and published editorials. It was tuned to that one discordant 
note. He attempts to stir up a bitter peg toward President Wilson 
and his administration, and puts more pep into that than he does in 
any effort to stir up feeling against Prussian autocracy. 

I charge that Theodore Roosevelt is playing politics with the war, 
and that he is starting now the 3 campaign of 1918 and 
his own presidential campaign of 1920. 


STRANGE CONTRASTS. 


Mr. President, strange things happen nowadays. For example, 
Roosevelt denounces the President and the Government in terms 
that should, as I believe they do, excite wide indignation—de- 
nounces in terms that would subject almost any other citizen 
to arrest—yet his utterances, which I say would be denounced 
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as treasonable if made by others—are widely published without 
even official protest. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I yield. S 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator deliberately advance the 
extraordinary doctrine here that every American citizen has not 
the right to say what he thinks of Mr. Wilson without going to 
jail? 

Mr. STONE. Is that the question? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; that is the question. 

Mr. STONE. I answer no. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator mean to say that an Amer- 
ican citizen has not the right freely to express his views re- 
garding Mr. Wilson if he be difficult to see, hidden away, and in 
his opinion surrounded by an incompetent personnel which has 
delayed preparedness for this war almost to a point of scandal? 
Does the Senator mean to say there is any statute or any princi- 
ple of law that forbids such a citizen to express his views? 

Mr. STONE. No. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is the most extraordinary doctrine I 
have ever heard advanced. 

Mr. STONE. I have not advanced it. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; but the Senator came pretty near ad- 
vancing it. 

Mr. STONE. No; I did not, and I disclaim it. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator practically stated that anyone 
who criticized Mr. Wilson ought to go to jail. 

Mr. STONE. No; I did not say anything of that kind. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should be glad if the Senator would explain 
it, because it is a rather important point. 

Mr. STONE. I shall not explain something I did not say. I 
am now, for the edification of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
drawing a contrast between Roosevelt and the plain citizen. I 
will give a specific instance or two to emphasize the contrast. 

Let me quote some things Roosevelt has said under his own 
nume: n 

$ ital point, have the time to 
oan Sey Facet nella sha Fresch nace and armier protect es 

Again— š 

Our troops in France have received thousands of coffins, but an in- 
sufficient number of shoes. Not more than one-tenth of our 
ore al ane Splat en are ell minout training, arts, and eamp. 
ment that would permit them to meet-any trained foe. 

Again— 

The administration now officially and complacently announces that 
the policy which at this very moment has proved trous is to be 
verèd in for the future. It therefore assumes complet ) 
ility for every blunder and jelay and for all the m duct, and 
announces hat these blunders.aud delays-and all this misconduct have 
taught us nothing and that we are to amble onward in 
path until disaster overtakes. Mr. Wilson's administration officially 
declares that we shall persist in our own folly until we are brayed in 

the mortar of dreadful calamity. 

Again, published under the headline of “A Betrayal of De- 
mocracy,” Mr. Roosevelt says: 

When President Wilson says “We do not wish in any way to re- 
arrange the Austria-Hungarian Empire; it is no affair of ours what 
they do,“ he is engaged in the betrayal of democracy, and if his nt 
words are to be taken seriously, then his declaration about mating. the 
world safe for democracy was false empty rhetoric. one 
statement er the other must be uns condemned by honest 


men. 

The President's proposal represents three separate betrayals. It is 
the betrayal of the Slavs of Austria, to whose cause our allies have 
ledged themselves and who form a democratic population oppressed 
by a militaristic 83 

It is the betraya) of democracy, because we abandon the majority 
who are our friends, into the hands of a minority, who despise an 
hate us. It is the betrayal of 2 everywhere to Germany, for 
Germany is now a world menace, chiefly because Austria and key 
an, a subject allies, and President Wilson's proposal is to leave them 
undisturbed. 


the same futile 


Again— 

It wil be quite impossible to get at all the facts of our unprepared- 
ness. Most officers will be very reluctant to testify to the whole truth. 
They know they will suffer it they do so, because they have seen the 

ment inflicted by the administration on Maj. Gen. Wood for the 
sole reason that he dared to tell the truth about our shortcomings and 
dared to advocate preparedness in advance.. 

For this reason I am not at liberty to quote the 18 colonels, 
captains, and lieutenants of the Artillery, Infantry, Medical Corps, and 
Quartermaster Corps who have told me of their troubles with unheated 
hospitals, insufficient drugs, summer underclothes in winter weather, 
lack of overcoats, of shoes, of rifles, of ammunition, of canyon. But in 
the camps I visited I saw some tangs so evident that no harm can come 
to any officer from my speaking of them. 


I might go on quoting this sort of stuff ad nauseum, and all 
these things were written deliberately—not spoken on impulse, 
but written deliberately—by Mr. Roosevelt. These words, and 
others of like import —which I charge to be in substance and 
effect false words—have been spread broadcast throughout this 
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Nation and throughout the world. The only possible effect of 
these widely published utterances of this man has been, as they 
were designed to be, to discredit and bring the present Govern- 
ment into public disfavor and weaken its hold on popular con- 
— That seems to be the Rooseveltian standard of patriot- 


. Mr. President, can we forget, should we forget, that the 
present Government is charged with the mighty responsibility 
of managing the tremendous affairs connected with the conduct 
of this war? This Government has been charged iby the people 
with this responsibility. Does not patriotism require—aye, abso- 
lutely demand—that in this time.of war every man should stand 
behind this Government and support it? 

Mr. President, 1 have quoted these utterances of Roosevelt 
for a double purpose. First, to show that his vaunted claim, 
self-advertised, of a superior brand of patriotism is empty; and, 
secondly, to inquire—now I come to the contrast I promised the 
Senator from Pennsylvania—why Roosevelt may say things 
with impunity which a citizen of lesser consequence dare not 
even repeat without danger of indictment for disloyalty. 

I bring to you the case of a plain citizen without special note 
or influence. I give you this particular case as one selected out 
of many for the sake of comparison, On December 21 last John 
D. Shanks, a traveling salesman, was coming into St. Louis 
on the Frisco Railroad. In a conversation on the train he was 
reported as making a certain statement to several gentlemen 
with whom he was conversing. I quote the exact words of 
that statement as reported in all—not in one, but in all—the 
St. Louis papers, and which I have had officially verified. The 
statement is as follows: + 

Wilson kept us out of war; li vi 
8 +e yan 8 in the Concentration camps. they are not 
cheer 4 9 . sanitary condi are poor. Hoover's sugar 

For saying this Mr. Shanks was taken from the train while in 
transit by policemen summoned by wire before he reached his 
destination, and, I am informed by the United States district 
attorney at St. Louis answering my personal inquiry, that Mr. 
Shanks is now under bond awaiting the action of a Federal 
grand jury for the crime charged against him for saying what I 
have quoted. 

Mr, PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator said the man was taken from 
the train by policemen. Do I understand that he was taken 
from the train by the municipal police of St. Louis or by Fod- 
eral agents of the Department of Justice? 

Mr. STONE. That is a mere detail. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is important. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator thinks so—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I assume the man was arrested by Federal 
agents of the Department of Justice appointed by Mr. Wilson 
or his Attorney General, and in my opinion his arrest was illegal, 
unjustifiable, and he can not be convicted. 

Mr. STONE. As to that I express no opinion. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is giving a most impressive 
illustration of the high-handed methods of the present admin- 
istration. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, this commercial traveler—I do 
not even know him—merely repeated in conversation and in a 
minor degree what Theodore Roosevelt had said editorially in 
the Kansas City Star, and which editorial utterances had been 
reproduced in many of the important papers of America. This 
commercial traveler, coming into St. Louis on the Frisco Rail- 
road, traveled through a section which is within the shining 
radius of the Kansas City Star. Therefore it follows that he 
must have read and pondered the antiadministration propa- 
ganda emitted by Roosevelt—the Star’s special guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend. 

What I wish to know is why Shanks should have been arrested 
for repeating what Roosevelt said, while Roosevelt goes free? 
Why should we make fish of one and fowl of the other? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator if it is disagreeable to him. 

Mr. STONE. It is not. 

Mr. PENROSE. I only thought that I could help to eluci- 
date the Senator’s argument. I consider that the instance the 
Senator has recited is outrageous, and I should like him to 
permit me—— 

Mr. STONE. The average man would think so. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like, if the Senator will permit 
me—it will give him an opportunity to rest for a minute—to 
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call the attention of the Senator to another equally outrageous 
ease, if the Senator has no objection. 

Mr. STONE. I have no objection. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is a case that occurred in Louisville, Ky. 
One Ernest L. Schneider, a private at Camp Zachary Taylor, 
the new National Army cantonment near there, has been sen- 
tenced to 10 years at hard labor in the Federal prison at At- 
lanta, forfeiture of all Army pay, and to be dishonorably dis- 
charged. Stripped of its technicalities, Schneider was charged 
with villifying the President of the United States and voicing 
objections to the draft law. 

‘Announcement that the War Department had approved the 
findings of the general court-martial which tried Schneider 
was made to-day, says the dispatch from Louisville, published 
in the press. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that there is nothing occurring 
in Russia or any other country in Europe that presents a case 
of greater outrage than the conviction of this young man and 
a sentence for a period of 10 years. 

Mr. STONE. But what I wish to know, Mr. President, is 
why Shanks and Schneider should have been arrested for re- 
peating what Roosevelt said, and why Roosevelt goes free? I 
am speaking of the leader of your party. 

Here is presented a contrast that might make men doubt the 
impartial and discriminating justice of our Government. Never- 
theless, I have confidence in the high purpose of the Government 
to do justice to all men, although now and then cases do arise 
like this that would seem to challenge confidence in this behalf. 
But what is to be said of Roosevelt, who thus leads or misleads 
his fellow citizens? 

Of all men, Roosevelt is himself most responsible for many of 
the things he denounces. He does his work artfully. In the 
front of his propaganda he throws a deceptive glamour—a sort 
of political-patriotic camouflage. I charge that Theodore Roose- 
velt, whether willingly or out of sheer madness is unimportant, 
is in effect the most potent agent the Kaiser has in America. 
I can not escape the belief that this exceptional colonel, who 
has played so many games of questionable politics, is now play- 
ing another game of his peculiar brand for a very great stake. 

Mr. President, on this proof alone showing Republican par- 
tisanship, and without further extending it.as I might, I am 
willing to rest the case and submit it to the country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator going to present any proof that 
Col. Roosevelt is a Republican? [Laughter on the floor and in 
the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The occupants of the galleries 
must be in order. 

Mr. STONE. He says he is. He worked with you. I do not 
know that he works with the Senator from Idaho just now. 
He used to, but now I think he works with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. If it would not be treason for me to say it, 
Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, perhaps Mr. 
Wilson at his first election was under great obligation to Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr, STONE. If that be treason, we shall all of us have to 
make the most of it. r 

A PRENATAL DEFENSE. 


In the Washington Post of Friday last a gentleman who writes 
for that publication under the name of George Rothwell Brown— 
one of the daily dope dispensers of the Post—in criticizing in 
advance the speech I am making to-day, undertook, in antici- 
petion, to make a passionate defense of the Republican political 
attitude. He criticized the speech before it was born. I quot 
from his article: è 

The facts are that Republicans believe that if anything is to be said 
touching on and appertaining to politics in the war they have a prior 
right in the premises. 

The Republican attitude is that the ablest members of the Republican 
Party are being deprived of an opportune to serve the coun as a 
result of political prejudice and for litical reasons. oè 

If Senator Stone forces the issue o lities in the war in the Senate 
he will be answered by the charge that for political reasons Roosevelt 
and Wood, as well as Taft, Hughes, and Root, are not being used by 
the Government. 

I assume Mr. Brown speaks with some degree of authority 
after discussing the subject with his friends about the Senate. 

Mr. Brown, presumably speaking for the Post, complains that 
the President has not brought into intimate relationship with 
his administrative work certain noted Republicans—namely, 
Roosevelt, Wood, Taft, Hughes, and Root. 

Just a word or two about this to make the facts clear. Gen. 
Wood, for whom I have a high personal regard, has from the 


beginning of the war been in positions of high responsibility. 
His services and usefulness have not been ignored. It only so 
happened that the President and the War Department did not 
see proper to put Gen. Wood in supreme command of our forces 
in the field. That is the substance of the criticism. I believe 
Gen. Wood to be a strong man, but also I believe there are others 
just as strong as he in the Army. I believe Gen. Pershing is 
his equal—and here I may add that Gen. Pershing ought by 
education and experience to be a better-trained soldier than 
Gen. Wood. I do not disparage Gen. Wood, I could only praise 
him, but I have full faith in Pershing, and Pershing is a Re- 
publican as well as Wood. My faith in Pershing is not due 
to his politics, although I do not in such a case consider that of 
the slightest importance and refer to it only to show that Gen. 
Wood was not discriminated against on political grounds by the 
appointment of Gen. Pershing, if by the furthest stretch it could 
be said he was discriminated against at all, which I deny. 

Mr. Brown complains that the services of Mr. Elihu Root have 
not been utilized. Mr. Brown, like others I know of, evidently 
regards Mr. Root as a sort of Jove sitting on Mount Olympus. I 
do not estimate him so highly as that, although I do esteem him 
as a man of most excellent and superior ability. He is a lawyer 
of renown and has behind him a most creditable official record. 
Mr. Brown is mistaken in his supposition that the President has 
ignored Mr. Root. My understanding is that Mr. Root has been 
frequently consulted by both the President and Secretary of 
State. Moreover, the President sent Mr. Root at the head, at 
least practically so, of a great mission to Russia. While he was 
at Petrograd and Moscow we read cabled columns of glowing 
description of the mighty work he was doing there. We were 
led to believe that he had settled for the good of this country 
and the allies the whole Russian situation, so as to leave little 
doubt as to the sympathetic attitude of the great Republic new 
born in northern Europe. I would not say anything to discount 
this patriotic service undertaken in the face of great difficulties, 
but evidently these descriptions were overdrawn. However, the 
fact remains that in this instance of incalculable public concern 
Mr. Root was called by the President into a service of the highest 
moment and which put his capacity for great achievement to 
the test. The result speaks for itself. Plainly, Mr. Root has 
not been neglected. 

As to Mr. Roosevelt I have already spoken. Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Hughes I pass by with respectful silence, without comment 
on Mr. Brown’s suggestion as to them. Mr. Brown, speaking 
through the Post, supposedly with its approval, seems to favor 
a bipartisan management of the war and a bipartisan organi- 
zation of the executive department. Mr. President, the execu- 
tive department is at least nonpartisan now, and so far I do 
not see that any particular good has come of that. Here it 
is apropos to refer to the fact that on Friday last Mr. William 
R. Willcox, up to that date chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, was appointed on an important commission 
by Mr. McAdoo, the Director General of Railroads. This ap- 
pointment was made notwithstanding the very recent political 
utterances and activities of Mr. Willcox to which I have re- 
ferred. Mr. Willcox was made chairman of the Republican 
National Committee by Mr. Hughes. He is the bosom friend 
and a political adviser of Mr. Hughes. It might well be said 
that in a political sense he represents Mr. Hughes. This ap- 
pointment does not look as if the administration was discrimi- 
nating against Republicans in general or Mr. Hughes in par- 
ticular on account of politics. 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr. President, passing now to the consideration of a some- 
what different line of thought, I wish to say a few words on 
the subject of congressional investigations. Investigation has 
apparently become a passion with the Congress. I desire to 
say a word or two on general lines about this business. 

Mr. President, I hope no sane man is so squeamish as to deny 
to the Congress their constitutional right of inquiry into any 
question of grave public importance, or who would clothe the 
head of a bureau with a power above the Congress of the 
United States. Nowhere else has any effort been made to thus 
suppress parliamentary power. It has not been attempted in 
England, France, Italy, or even in Germany. Let it not be said 
that parliamentary power in the United States is to be regarded 
as of less moment than in Europe. 

But, Mr. President, there are investigations and investigations 
ad libitum, if not ad nauseum. I disclaim any desire to be 
hypercritical, but I beg to express the opinion modestly that 
investigations which concern especially our Military and Naval 
Establishments, and which concern the development of our ship- 
ping facilities, and other actual war activities—activities which 
directly concern the conduct of those war affairs in which the 
whole world is interested—should be guarded against undue pub- 
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licity. I do not mean to say that even matters of world-wide 
consequence should’ not be made’ the subject of inquiry by the 
authorized agencies of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
T have no such thought. But as to matters of the kind I 
especially refer to—essentially war matters—I can not but feel 
that it is unwise to make them the subject of public or even 
semipublic exploitation. I can not believe that a world-wide 
advertisement of alleged deficiencies in our war activities, even 
if ultimately found to be true in whole or part, whatever 
the facts may be, is necessary to bring about such administra- 
tive reforms, as the circumstances demand. Therefore I can 
not but doubt the wisdom: of the program we have adopted of 
wide-open investigations into almost everything that might be 
made the subject of criticism of the administration since our 
entrance into the war nine months ago. Do not understand me 
as meaning—for I do not mean that that administrative errors, 
whether of omission or commission, should be concealed from 
our people; far from that. I have in mind only the proper occa- 
sion and the proper method of doing things of this sort. Of 
course mistakes have been made by the Government—doubtless 
many and grave mistakes. In the circumstances that was in- 
evitable. But is it necessary for us to stand on the housetops 
or hilltops and preclaim these mistakes with a loud voice to the 
whole world? Considering the stupendous and almost unsolv- 
able problems suddenly confronting the administration when 
the Congress declared for war in April last, and in view of all 
the difficult circumstances of the environment into which we 
thrust ourselves when we plunged into this world war, I take 
the liberty of declaring it as my matured belief that the achieve- 
ments of this Congress and of the administration, accomplished 
amid unprecedented’ conditions, signalize a degree of marked 
suecess without parallel in the world’s history. Of course mis- 
takes have been made. The Congress have made mistakes; may 
I not venture to say that even the Senate has not been infallible ; 
and almost inevitably the various military, naval, and civil ex- 
ecutive departments, including even the President himself, upon 
whom, altogether, the chief burden of preparation has fallen, 
have made mistakes in the gigantic preparatory work so sud- 
denly thrust upon them. 
THE SPANISH WAR. 

Why, Mr. President, even during the Spanish War, when the 
Republican. Party was supreme, mistakes were made by our 
high Government officials, no doubt for the most part inevitable 
mistakes. We plunged as suddenly into that war as into this 
one, and with the same general lack of preparation. A Volun- 
teer Army was raised and gathered together in various con- 
centration camps, ready to be sent to Cuba or the front as 
the need therefor should arise. In a way we had then the same 
difficulty. in supplying our soldiers with adequate equipment as 
we are now experiencing on a larger scale; even in a more pro- 
nounced degree we then encountered the same difficulty we are 
now encountering about sanitation and sickness in the con- 
centration camps, some of the camps at that time becoming so 
bad that they were abandoned ; then, also, the Government was 
showered with complaints of public corruption, inefficiency, and 
waste far beyond anything of that kind we have so far had to 
deal with in this war of incaleulably vaster proportions; and 
we then had complaints, which, fortunately, we have so far 
escaped in this war, not only of insufficient food but of unsound 
food furnished our soldiers. It is too early yet to forget the 
scandals about embalmed beef. I am not indicting or censuring 
the officials of that day; they did their best, and did well, and 
I believe that the scandalous stories circulated at that time 
were grossly exaggerated. What I seek to itipress by this 
reference to the Spanish War is that mistakes were made, in- 
evitably made, even during the short period of that skirmish we 
had with Spain. I say “the skirmish we had with Spain,” but 
I do not say that in disparagement of the brave and splendid 
men engaged in that memorable war, but that is all it amounted 
to as compared with the tremendous task upon which we are 
now engaged. Of course, mistakes have been made during the 
last nine months, but I reaffirm what I stated a moment since, 
that, all things considered, the achievements of the administra- 
tion have been characterized by an extraordinary degree of 
success, and the marvel is that so few mistakes of particular im- 
portance have occurred. 

But why should we flaunt our mistakes, whatever they are, 
great or small, before the world? Should we not rather deal 
with them as our exclusive business, without undue present pub- 
licity?. There are times for doing things and ways of doing 
things, but. as I see it, the right way of doing these things of 
which I speak was to do them so as at least not to unduly adver- 
tise our weaknesses to the enemy. The value of a bold front is 
a mighty factor in the equation of war. And hence I have 
thought that if there be faults and weaknesses in the adminis- 
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tration, let them be flaunted to the world hereafter—hereafter, 


when the time for harm in flaunting them has passed—but not 
now. We are now in the depths of a desperate war, and this is 
the time, above all times, for universal national sympathy, co- 
hesion, and solidarity. 

Mr. President, I merely give voice to the vision ot things as 
they appear to me. My appeal now is first and especially to my 
colleagues on this side of the Chamber to stand firmly against 
influences calculated to mislead us, and then, secondly, I appeal 
to my colleagues on the other side of the Chamber to thrust 
back the evident rising tide of partisanship which threatens to 
sweep them off their feet. I have so spoken of the rising tide 
of partisanship on the other side with reluctance and without 
bad feeling, and have spoken of it only because I feel I should 
speak of it in the public interest. I wonder if Senators seriously 
reflect upon what it is they are starting in to do. What indeed 
is it they are trying to do? If we are to judge by what we see 
going on and by what Republican leaders are saying in dis- 
paragement of the President and the majority in Congress there 
should be little trouble in the public mind to determine what 
they are up to. Their purpose is to elect a Congress which would 
be out ef harmony and unsympathetic with the President. What 
would happen to the Wilson administration if the Republican 
Party should have control of the next Congress? If I were 
adept in the use of Billy Sunday classics I should say the Presi- 
dent would have “a hell of a time.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, partisanship and politics must be kept out of 
the war. There are most vital questions now demanding grave 
consideration and discussion, and other questions of far-reach- 
ing moment to our national life will arise in the immediate 


future, and I hold, Mr. President, that the highest considerations: 


of patriotism demand that ail these questions should be met, 
considered, and determined with an eye single to the national 
honor and welfare, divorced from all thought of partisan ad- 
vantage. Any other course would be intolerable. Let us wait 
until the war is over and the world sane again before we renew 
too fiercely our old-time conflict for party supremacy. During 
this period of national stress and world horror through which 
we are passing we must place country above party. 

Mr. President, I asked and think I obtained leave to print in 
the Record certain data showing the appointments made by 
different governors of their war agencies, If I have not obtained 


leave to print these in the Rrcoxp, I now ask permission to 
print them. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). With- 


out objection, the request of the Senator from Missouri is 
granted. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


1. By REPUBLICAN GOVERNORS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Republican governor, State council of defense: Republicans, 20; 


Democrats, 4. Executive committee of State council of defense: Re- 
et tinge etl Democrats, none, Women's committee, State council of 
defense: Republicans, 19; politics unknown, 4. Federal food adminis- 
trator: Republican. Federal fuel administrator : Democrat. 8 al 
agent, War-Trade Board: Republican. Chairman of the committee of 
four-minute men: Republican. Total Republicans, 63; Democrats, 4; 
politics unknown, 4 
CONNECTICUT. 

Republican governor. State council of defense: Republicans, 8; Demo- 
crats, 2; Progressive, 1 airman county organizations: Republicans, 
8. Chairmen of subcommittees of State council: Republicans, 9; Pro- 
gressive, 1. The personnel of subcommittees of State council and county 
committees overwhelmingly Republican. Federal food administrator: 
Republican. Federal fuel administrator: Republican; 

DELAWARE. 

Republican governor. State council of defense: Republicans, 6; Demo- 
erats, 4: eral: food administrator: Vacant. Federal fuel adminis- 
trator: Republican. Federal fuel administration, vice chairman: Repub- 
lican. Federal fuel administration, member for Sussex County: Repub- 
lican. District draft board: Republicans, 3; Democrats, 2, Wär savings 
stamp committee: Republicans, 3; Democrats, none. State food coun- 
ell: Republicans, 6; Democrats, none. 

ILLINOIS, 

Republican governor. State council of defense: Republicans, 12; 
Democrats, 3. Federal food administrator: Republican. Fede fue 
administrator: Republican. All other war-seryice positions, except a 
few members of exemption boards, held by Republicans. 


INDIANA, 


Republican vernor. State council of defense: Republicans, 11; 
Democrats, 8 (chairman of State council is Will H. Hayes; chairman 
of Republican State committee, who continues political a vi through 
his committee). Supervisory officials, under State council: All Republi- 
cans. State conscription agent: ublican, State food administrator : 
Republican. State fuel administrator: Democrat (not appointed upon 
recommendation of State council, which recommended a Republican; 
see Cincinnati Enquirer report). 

IOWA: 


blican governor. State council of defense: Republicans, 17; 
Democrats, 4. Federal food administrator’: Republican. Federal fuel 
administrator: Republican, State fuel istration : Republicans, 6; 
3 2. ‘ar-savings-stamp committee representatives, Repub- 

can. 
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KANSAS. 
State council of defense: Republicans, 39; 
State food administrator: Republi- 
Red Cross work: Republi- 


Republican governor. 
Democrats, none. Independents, 2. 
ean. State fuel administrator: Republican. 
<an. State conscription agent: Republican. 

MAINE, o 

Republican governor. Committee on public safety : Republicans, 8 
DOER TE, none, ate members: Republicans, 70; Democrats, 
none. Federa! food administrator: Republican. State committee on 
food production and conservation : er Sap 8; Democrats, none. 
Seed-saving committee: Republicans, 5; Democrats, none. Head of 
food-conservation campaign: Republican. Live-stock committee: Re- 

ublicans, 4; Democrats, 1. arketing committee: Republicans, 8; 
Democrata, 2. Exemption boards, first district: Republicans, 3; Demo- 
+ second district, Republicans, 4; Democrats, 1. Maine re- 
Red Cross: Republican. LIberty-loan commissioners: Re- 


MINNESOTA, 


Republican governor. _ Publie-safety commission: Republicans, 6; 
Democrats, 1. Federal food administrator: Republican. Director 
milling division: Republican. Northwestern representative United 
States Wheat Corporation’ Repubiucad. National head, United States 
Wheat Corporation: Republican. Federal fuel administrator: Republi- 
can. War-savings-certificate committee headed by a Republican. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Republican governor. State council of defense (committee on public 
safety, executive committee): Republicans, 9; Democrats, 4. 88 
five per cent of the chairmen of subcommittees appointed by State 
committee are Republicans. Officers, State Defense e: President, 
Republican; honorary president, Republican; secretary, Republican ; 
treasurer, Republican. Chairman, Red Cross work: Republican. Fed- 
erai food administrator: Republican, Federal fuel administrator: Re- 


publican. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Republican governor. State council of defense, executive committee : 
Republicans, 6; Democrats, 1. : 


NEW YORK. 


Republican governor. State council of defense: Republicans, 5; 
vacancies, 2. (These vacancies represent places authorized by the act 
but which have never been filled by the governor.) ‘State food 3 
commission: Republicans, 4. State f control commissioners: Re- 
publicans, 2; Independent, 1. State councli of farms and markets: Re- 
publicans, 1i. Exemption boards (up-State): Northern district, divi- 
sion 1, Republicans 5; division 2, Republicans 5; division 3, Repub- 
licans 5: western district, division 1, Republicans 4, Democrats 1; dirt 
2, Republicans 5; division 3, Republicans 5; southern district, Re- 
2 5; eastern district. Republicans 5. New York City boards: 

epublicans, 28 (headed by Charles E. Hughes); Democrats, 2. Total, 
Republicans 82, Democrats 3, Independent 1. 


OREGON. 


Republican or. State council of defense: Republicans, 8. Fed- 
eral food administrator: Republican. Northwest manager, gs divi- 
sion: Republican. Pacific coast manager, milling division : publican. 
Four-minute men committee: Republicans. Pacific mest agent, War 
Department 1 activities: Republican. regon manager. 
Fleet Corporation: Republican. Director of work, spruce-production 
manager, etc.: Republican, Liberty-loan-sale board: Republicans, 6. 
Federal fuel administrator: Democrat. 


One Democrat out of the bunch. 
RHODE ISLAND, 


Republican governor. State council of defense: Republicans, 11; In- 
dependent, 1, ederal food administrator: Republican. Federal fuel 
administrator: Republican. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Republican governor. State council of defense: Republicans, 13; 


Democrats, 0. Federal food administrator: Republican. Federal fue 
rere miei ie Republican, Director, war-sayings-stamp sales: Repub- 
can. 


Another clean sweep. 
VERMONT, 


Republican governor, Public-safety committee: Republicans, 43; 
Democrats, 11. Federal food administrator: Republican. Federal fuel 
administrator: vet erp Head of war-savings-stamps committee: 
Republican. Dt ct exemption board: Republicans, 5; Democrat, 1. 
Appointed judge advocate: Republicans, 2. 

, WISCONSIN, 


Republican governor. State council of defense: Republicans, 13; 
Democrats, none; Socialist, 1. Federal food administrator: Repub- 
lican. Federal fuel administrator: Republican. No Democrat has — 
appointed to the eoflice of county food or fuel administrator in any of 
the counties of Wisconsin. Examination beards and district appeal 
boards will average 90 per cent Republicans and Socialists, 


2. By Democratic GOVERNORS 
COLORADO. 

Democratic governor. State council of defense: Republicans, 14; 
Democrats, 7. Food administrator: Republican. Fuel administrator: 
Democrat. Chairman Red Cross work, mountain division: Republican. 
Chairman liberty-loan campaign: Republican. Liberty loan, women's 
committee, chairman: Republican. Liberty loan, women's advisory 
committee, chaiman: Republican; members. 35 Republicans. IL. 
loan, committee on finance, chairman: Republican; members, 6 Repub- 
licans. War-savings committee headed by a Republican, ‘ 


IDAHO. 


Democratic governor. State council of defense: Republicans, 15; 
Democrats, 10. Federal food administrator: Republican. Federal fuel 
administrator: Republican, Chairman Red Cross work: Republican, 
Chairman State liberty loan committee: Republican. 


MISSOURI, 


Democratic ernor State council of defense: Democra 12; Re- 
8 9; Ind ident, 1. Federal food administrator: mocrat, 
‘ederal fuel administrator: Democrat. 


MONTANA, 
Democratic governor. State council of defense: At large—Repub- 
ndependent 1, Farmers’ E Society 1; county 


‘ederal food adminis- 


licans 27, 
gressive Republican, 


tor can. Food campaign r: 
Federal Rept administrator: 


ecutive poti fuel ad- 
ministration: Republican. County fuel committees: Republicans, 64; 
Dene 2 Chairmen county fuel committees: Republicans, 26; 


NEVADA, 


Democratic State council of defense: Republicans, 4; 
Democrats, 7 State food adn¥nistrator: Republican. Assistants to 
pre administrator: Republicans, 11, State fuel administrator: Demo- 


OHIO, 


Democratic governor. State council of defense: ne ice 18 
Democrats, 10, District exemption boards of appeal: Sixty per cent 
Republicans. Every major appointment of war positions in Obio made 
by the Federal Government, ublican. Ninety per cent of commis- 

ons issued to civilians in noncombatant arms and th uarters of 
commissions in fighting arms of military service were issued to Republi- 
cans. Federal food administrator: Democrat. Federal fuel adminis- 
trator: Republican, 


governor. 


UTAH. 


Democratic governor. State council of defense: Republicans, 20; 
Democrats, 17. Federal food administrator: Democrat. Exeentive sec- 
retary, food administration: Republican. Federal fuel administrator: 
Democrat. Executive secretary, fuel administration: Republican. Di- 
rector war-savings-stamps sales: Republican. Cheirman executive com- 
mittee, liberty-loan campaign : Republican, 

WASHINGTON. 


Democratic governor. State council of defense: Republi 11 
eee 8. peen food ee rae: Federal fuel 
administrator; Republican. manager Board: Repub- 
lican. Representatives War Trade Board : Republi an 

It is hard to bélieve that this governor is a Democrat. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

State council of defense: ee 6; 
ts, 8; secretary of council and assistant, Republicans. Fed- 
eral food administrator: Republican. Federal fuel administrator: 
Democrat. Director war-savings-stamps sales: Republican. Exem 
tion-appeal boards, northern district: Republicans, 4; Democrats, 1; 
southern district, Republicans, 2; Democrats, 3. 
WYOMING. 
Democratic governor. State council of defense: Republicans, 4; 


Democrats, 5. Federal food administrator: Democrat. Federal fuel 
gen eget Republican. Director war-savings committee: Repub- 


Democratic governor. 


Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, nothing during this war has 
been so profoundly gratifying to me as the fact that since last 
April there have been no political lines drawn in the Congress 
of the United States. There have been until to-day no political 
speeches which I have heard; there has been no political voting; 
both branches have labored together with the common desire to 
prosecute the war to the quickest possible conclusion. To-day 
the Senator from Missouri, greatly to my regret, has made a 
distinctly political speech. I do not propose to imitate his ex- 
ample by assailing Senators or Representatives of an opposite 
political faith from mine, but I must say a few words to repel 
his misrepresentations as to the Republican Party. 

I can quite understand, Mr, President, that the Senator from 
Missouri finds it personally desirable to make such a speech as 
that to which the Senate has listened, but it is also a time when 
our personal desires should be made subordinate to the public 
interest and when we should not deliberately strive to revive 
party feeling. I can only hope that the speech will be as grate- 
ful in the quarters where he desires it to be grateful, as he 

Tu. 


expects. > 

Mr, President, the Republicans of the House and of the Senate 
have voted for all the great measures necessary for the war. 
They have voted for all the money asked, for all the loans au- 
thorized, for all the great powers to be given. There have been 
measures, Mr. President, desired by the administration which 
might have failed, which would have failed in one House, at 
least, without the Republican vote. The Republicans have, to 
my knowledge, cast no party vote since the 2d of last April, 
and they will continue to avoid casting party votes while the 
war is in progress. 

Mr. President, if there has been partisanship anywhere since 
the war began it has not been in the Congress of the United 
States. Party politics have been pretty obvious, however, to 
everybody, to the most casual looker-on, elsewhere. While we 
were organizing all the industries and all the resources of che 
United States, as we needed to do in order to win this war, it 
has seemed to me at times as if it might be well to organize and 
use all the ability of the country. The parties of this country 
are pretty evenly divided, and to confine one party to the right 
to give their lives, their sons, their brothers, their husbands, to 
the armies and navies seemed to me not altogether best. I 
think it would have ‘been better if they had been more largely 
called upon for work, and that we needed all our ability, not 
half of it, in the general service of the United States. I have 
found no fault, however, with this attitude. The only fault 1 
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have ever found is that the administration has failed to take 
the best from its own party. 

There has been a marked admiration shown for what have 
been called the dwellers in the twilight zone; a keen desire to 
appoint men, few in number, who have wandered from one party 
to another until some irreverent people have referred to them as 
“the mavericks of politics.” These “ mavericks,” some pro- 
German before last April, usually pacifists, have been taken 
wherever possible, without regard, so far as one can see, to 
anything except their somewhat varied political record, and have 
been put in places of great importance. I have observed also 
that these wanderers generally permit themselves to be branded 
easily by some one who is able to admit them to green pastures 
and to comfortable stalls. The fault I find is in the admin- 
istration’s failure to call out the best ability in the Demo- 
cratic Party, if Government service outside the Army must be 
confined to one-half of the people of the country. There are 
too many men exercising large powers at this moment, vested 
with great authority, who seem to the observer to have nothing 
to commend them except an insignificance which makes them 
solely dependent on the Executive pleasure. My criticism has 
never run on party lines and does not now. 

Mr. President, the Senator has referred to investigations. I 
introduced one of the resolutions of investigation. The por- 
tion of the country from which I come was suffering very 
grievously from a shortage of sugar, amounting almost to a 
famine, and from a shortage of coal, and it seemed to me that 
it was an obvious duty for Congress to try to discover whether 
there was anything wrong in the policy which had been adopted 
and whether there was not some remedy that could be furnished. 
The resolution I offered was adopted by the Senate. The in- 
vestigation has been carried out without one thought of partisan- 
ship or party lines, so far as I could see, in the subcommittee 
charged with the investigation, and headed by the colleague of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. In that subcommittee, 
us it has been throughout the Senate, there have been divisions 
of opinion, but they have not run along the party boundary. 

As to the investigation being carried on by the Committee on 
Military ‘Affairs, in my humble opinion no greater service has 
ever been rendered to the country by any committee of Congress 
than that committee has rendered in the last six weeks. In- 
vestigations censured! Is this Congress to stand by in silence 
while blunders and delays and needless losses go pouring past, 
and to be accused of treason if it tries to tell the truth and to 
make conditions better? 

The Senator has referred to the Spanish War, which lasted 
three months. We were unprepared then, as we were unpre- 
pared last April, and mistakes were made then, even in that 
short time; but it will be remembered that at that time without 
congressional investigation the President changed his Secretary 
of War. ~ 

Mr. President, the Senator has spoken about these investiga- 
tions being of assistance to the enemy in what they reveal. 
Certainly in the Committee on Military Affairs they reveal to 
the people of the United States many things which cry for 
remedy. They reveal very little, in my opinion, that the enemy 
does not know. But when you speak of the effect of these 
investigations, what do you think was the effect on our allies 
and our enemies alike when this Government, not yet fully 
immersed in war, deliberately closed down for five days all the 
industries of the country? What impression do you think will 
be given by that act? What will be the impression upon the 
German mind when they read of that order of the Fuel Admin- 
istration? 

I am not going into this point in detail. I have been passing 
a great many hours in considering it, and I shall have some- 
thing to say about it later. But it is not well to speak of these 
investigations as having a bad effect and being hostile to the 
eountry when such an exhibition of impotence and failure has 
been made as is shown in that fuel order. 

The Senator devoted a good deal of attention to Col. Roose- 
velt. I do not think it is necessary for me to enter upon any 
defense of Col. Roosevelt. He has been President of the United 
States. His life is an open book. Whatever mistakes may 
be charged against him, there is one thing that is certainly 
true. He never has had any secrets from the American people. 
They are capable of judging him, and they will judge him. He 
offered himself for service in the war. He was anxious to go 
into the Army in any capacity, and he was refused. 

The Senator has attacked Col. Roosevelt for criticizing the 
President. He supported the President, at least, in trying to 
have the merchantmen armed and in the declaration of war. 
He is supporting the war in every way he can. His four sons 
are all in the war. Three are on the Flanders front at this 
moment. A disloyal man does not make such sacrifices as that. 


I think Col. Roosevelt was against the Shipping Board. I 
was. I did all I could to beat it in the protracted filibuster that 
ended in its defeat; and the main reason why it was defeated, 
in fact the dominant reason, was that at that time one great 
purpose of the act was to buy the German ships and give to 
Germany thirty or forty million dollars, perhaps more. Amend- 
ments to exclude them were voted down. That is why the bill 
failed, and it is well that it did fail. 

The Senator says that Col. Roosevelt has been guilty of 
treason, because he has written certain articles which the Sena- 
tor has read here. Is it treason to say that our lack of prepara- 
tion has_cost thousands and thousands of lives of our allies, 
hundreds of lives already of our own men, and uncounted millions 
of money? ‘That is the hard, naked truth. Is it treason to say 
that? Is it treason to point to those camps? Then, Gen. Gorgas, 
the Surgeon General of the Army, ought to be court-martialed, 
for he was the first to call attention to the insanitary condition 
of those hapless camps. 

Mr. President, it may be difficult for the Senator from Mis- 
souri to understand, but it is quite true, that there are men all 
over this country—and Col. Roosevelt is one of them—whose one 
dominant idea is to win this war, who are ready to make every 
sacrifice to do it, who are making every sacrifice in their power 
to do it, who forget their party in their effort to reach vie- 
tory, who forget everything but their great, mastering pur- 
pose. But there is one thing those men will not do: They will 
not sit silent and accept mistakes and delays which they think 
may cause us to lose the war. 

If it is their duty to support the administration as they have 
done, they will doit. If they think it is their duty to endeavor 
to improve conditions so as to help win the war, even at the 
expense of criticizing those in power in the administration, that 
criticism they will make. The Senator need not worry about 
the rising tide of partisanship. It will never rise as high here, 
on this side as it has risen in his own breast. We shall stand 
by the war and the administration, as we have always stood; but 
because somebody chooses to call us partisans we shall not with- 
hold the truth, as we see it, from the American people. 

The Senator says the utterances of Col. Roosevelt are treason- 
able; and he brings up 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not say they 
were treasonable. p 

Mr. LODGE. I understood the Senator to say that in sub- 
stance. He said men had been arrested and prosecuted for less; 
and he read the case of a man who made a remark in the 
cars, I believe, for which certainly he ought not to have been 
prosecuted, and yet he is being prosecuted by the officials of this 
administration. If they think Col. Roosevelt deserves prosecu- 
tion as much as that man, why do they not prosecute him? He 
is visible; he can be found. He is also audible, and—this is 
what makes his crime—he is also readable. [Laughter.] 

Ah, Mr. President, the Senator undertakes to put criticism and 
disloyalty on the same basis. We all owe to the President of 
the United States, who is charged with these terrible responsi- 
bilities, all the support we can give him, and we have given it 
ever since the 2d of April. But our highest allegiance is not to 
the President. Our highest allegiance is to greater things than 
presidents or governments. Our highest allegiance is to the 
country and the cause; and if we see things going wrong we 
shall call the attention of the country to them if we can. We 
shall vote the President all powers, all money, as we have in 
the past; but if the money is wasted and the war delayed, if 
the powers are ineffective in the hands to which they are en- 
trusted, we should be traitors, indeed, if we sat silent and 
allowed the country to drift to disaster because we were afraid 
that somebody filled with the exuberant patriotism of recently 
acquired appointed office would call us treasonable. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the 
Senate by any lengthy address. 

I listened carefully to the remarks of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, and was greatly surprised to find that they were not more 
formidable than they were. When I read in the newspapers 
during my absence from Washington last week that in some 
way I was to be challenged by the Senator from Missouri, I 
wondered what offense I had committed that the statute of lim- 
itations did not fully cover. [Laughter.] My relations with him 


were so pleasant and agreeable during the framing of the reve- 
nue law, when we sat together for six or seven months look- 
ing at each other across the table, that I was greatly concerned. 

The article in the paper which I read said that “ Senator 
Stone, a prominent politician from Missouri”—I have the 
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article here in my desk —“ has assailed the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in connection with a speech that he is about to make, 
entitled ‘Politics In the War’”; and I was somewhat con- 


cerned. But after hearing what the Senator has said, and 
realizing what a disinterested political character he always has 
been during his long career, I am surprised at my own modera- 
tion, and I plead guilty te everything he has said. 

I say candidly that I do not think political parties ought to be 
abolished or submerged simply because the country is at war. 
So far as I can ascertain it is the general consensus of opinion 
that a bipartisan administration of the war, such as we wit- 
ness in Englund. has not been a success. I am entirely willing 
to see the Democratic Party go on with the conduct of the wan, 
and I am still more earnestly willing that the Republican Party 
shall maintain its organization and its integrity, to support 
the administration in every patriotic gnd laudable way, and at 
the same time to act as a party of just criticism. 

Mr. President, I consider criticism by the minority party a 
patriotic duty; for how else are we to remedy inefficiency and 
abuses such as we all know to have prevailed unless we call 
attention to them? It is not likely that the Cabinet officers and 
the heads of the bureaus and rtments who are guilty of 
these inefficiencies will themselves call attention to them; and 
if there have been notorious instances of delay in our prepared- 
ness due to inefficiency, I, for one, consider that I am perform- 
ing a patriotic duty in calling the attention of Congress and the 
country to them and urging the removal of those officials whe do 
not seem to be able to administer the trying duties of their po- 
sitions. That, Mr. President, I say I consider my individual 
patriotic duty, under my oath of office as a Senator, and pri- 
marily the patriotic duty of the minority Senators in this body. 

Of course I favor the restoration of the Republican Party to 
power in the Nation. I have been sufficiently impressed with 
the inefficiency in administration which has existed during the 
past year to be fully persuaded. So far as I am concerned, that 
a better administration, possessing to a greater degree the 
confidence of the business people of the country and of the 
great mass of the citizens of the country, would be given under 
a Republican régime; and I certainly have the right, without 
being open to a charge of disloyalty, to do all I can not only 
to carry Pennsylvania—as it will be carried next November by 
an overwhelming majority—for the Republican candidates, but 
any other State where a Republican Senator can be gained; and 
I consider that in so doing I am promoting the cause of efficient 
government and of legitimate party government, which is the 
only kind of government that can prevail in a free democracy. 

I do not see. Mr. President, that there is any divine anoint- 
ment upon the head of Mr. Wilson, The Senator from Mis- 
souri talks as if he were the Government; as if, in some way 
er other, notwithstanding all the blunders that are committed 
in his name and under his auspices, it were treason and dis- 
loyalty to criticize him. I am greatly in doubt as to how long 
the Senator thinks this policy of silence should prevail. Is 
Mr. Wilson to remain in power forever? Is there never to be 
another person in the presidential chair to succeed him, in the 
interminable years that are ahead of us during the war and 
during the complicated processes of peace settlement after the 
war? Why, Mr. President, the life of the Republic ts to criticize 
Mr. Wilson or any other official along legitimate lines; and if 
this administration is inefficient or has not the confidence of 
the people—and I do not think it has the confidence of the 
American people—let us have legitimate party discussion be- 
tween the two parties. 

There are many things that could be. mentioned by way of 
criticism of the present administration that, in my opinion, 
would bring vastly beneficial results to the country during the 
present war crisis; but I have kept scrupulously silent in this 
body, not wanting to embarrass the administration in any way, 
and, with one or two exceptions, voting for every measure that 
was submitted by the various departments, in most cases 
against my judgment and my private opinion, simply to give 
them every opportunity to sueceed, and fully realizing that 
sooner or later the hour of reaction would come and the door 
of criticism would be wide open and the country would know 
what it has for some time been entitled to know. 

Were I disposed to take a malicious advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the speech of the Senator from Missouri, I 
might proceed now—for he has invited it—to make indictment 
of the present administration in many aspects of its inefficiency, 
and present startling facts which I have known for a long time; 
but at this late hour in the day, not having had any advance 
notice ef the contents of the Senator’s speech, I shall not go 
into this phase of the matter at any length. It is sufficient to 
say, however, Mr. President, that the Senator’s action here 
to-day has deliberately invited the minority to proceed with this 


criticism; and the ill-advised and radical action of Mr. Garfield, 
the Fuel Administrator, operating under an act of Congress, 
which I am glad to say I voted against, has afforded the occa- 
sion atid the opportunity for criticism and investigation whieh 
from this time on I hope will proceed with unabated vigor. 

T have often admired the statesmen in England during this 
war, Mr. President. They have never hesitated to speak bluntly 
and plainly on the floor of Parliament. If there has been mis- 
management in a military maneuver or an expeditionary force 
in any theater of the war, they have not hesitated to take the 
public into their confidence, to remove the general or the execu- 
tive who was at fault, to reorganize, and go ahead. 

The Senator has referred to my criticism of Col. House. I 
am glad of this opportunity, Mr. President, to state that I was 
shocked at the time to hear of the make-up of the American 
delegation to the allied war council in Paris. I will not go into 
the details of who Col. House is. I will confine myself simply 
to stating how he is described in a newspaper. This article is 
entitled: 

First Full Roster of Delegates to Allied Paris War Council—Col. E. M. 
House, Personal Representative of President Wilson. 

Then the rest of the names are given, including such notable 
international statesmen as Oscar T. Crosby and Thomas Nelson 
Perkins. Then a list is given of the delegates from other 
nations. j 

Great Britain: David Lloyd-George, premier; Arthur James 
Balfour, secretary of foreign affairs; Sir Francis. Bertie, am- 
bassador to France; Sir Eric Campbell Geddes, first lord of the 
admiralty; Gen. Sir William Robertson, chief of the imperial 
staff at army headquarters; Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, chief of 
the naval staff; Sir Maurice Hankey, secretary to the com- 
mittee on imperial defense, 

Franee: Her foremost statesman, George Clemenceau, pre- 
mier and minister of war; Stephen Pinchon, minister of foreign 
affairs; Louis Klotz, minister of finance; George Leygues, min- 
ister of marine; Etienne Clementel, minister of commerce; 
Louis Loucher. minister of munitions; Victor Boret, minister of 
provisions; M. Lebrun, minister of blockade and invaded re- 
gion; Andre Tardieu, high commissioner to the United States; 
Jules Cambon, general secretary to the foreign office; M. de 
Margarie, director of the ministry of foreign affairs. 

Italy sent her foremost statesman, Prof. Vittorio Orlando, 
premier and minister of interior; Baron Sennino, foreign min- 
ister ; Francesco S. Nitti, minister of the treasury ; Count Bonin- 
Longare, ambassador; Signor Bianchi, minister of transports; 
Gen, Alfredo Dallolio, minister of munitions. 

Japan: Viscount Chinda, ambassador to Great Britain. 

Belgium: Baron Charles de Broqueville, foreign minister; 
Baron de Gaiffier d’Hestroy, minister to France; Gen. Rucquoy, 
chief of the general staff. 

Serbia: Nikola P. Pachitch, premier and minister of foreign 
affairs; Dr. M. R. Vesnitch. 

Roumania: V. Antoresco, minister; Gen, Iliesou, chief of the 
general staff. 

Greece; Eliptherios Constantine Venizelos, premier and min- 
ister of war; Athos Romanos, minister to France; Alexandre 
Diomede, former minister of finance; M. Agyropoulos, governor 
of Macedonia; Col Frantzis; M. Rottassis, naval attaché. 

Portugal: Dr. Affonso Costa, premier and minister of finance; 
Augusto Soares, minister of foreign affairs. 

Montenegro: Eugene Popovitch, premier and minister of for- 
eign affairs. 

Brazil: Antonio Clynthe de Magalhaes, minister at Paris. 

Cuba: Gen, Carlos Gareia y Velez. minister at Lendon. 

Russin: Mathieu Sevastopoulo, councilor of the embassy at 
Paris; M. Maklakoff. ambassador to France (by special invita- 
tion and not officially, as he has not yet presented his letters). 

Siam: M. Charoon, minister at Paris. 

China does not appear in the list as given out officially. 

All were represented by their prime ministers and America by 
Col. House, the personal representative of President Wilson. 

Mr. President, it is strange doctrine that we have personal 
government in the United States, that Mr. Wilson is repre- 
sented personally and not the American Nation er the American 
people, That certainly does put a most novel phase upon the 
diplomatic amenities and methods of the present war, which, I 
think, are most profitable for discussion. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, had it not been for the earnest desire of the foreign 
nations in their great agony to secure the help of this ener- 
mously rich and resourceful Nation, it is likely that they would 
have refused to admit Col. House and the distinguished states- 
men I referred to, Oscar T. Crosby and his associates. They 
would hardly have sat down to confer with men who were not 
officially their peers. What must these foreign nations think 
with their trained statesmen when we conduct negotiations in 
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such a cheap manner through personal representatives of Presi- 
dent Wilson? Wilson is not the American Government. This 
Senate is a part of the American Government. The House of 
Representatives is a part of the American Government, Mr. 
Wilson simply represents the executive branch of the American 
Government, and very frequently by no means the most im- 
portant branch cf it. 

Mr. STONE. May I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is seemingly very much disturbed 
by the fact that the President selected Col. House as the head 
of the mission appointed. 

Mr. PENROSE. I complain about the violation of all the 
amenities of diplomacy in sending a Texas politician as the per- 
sonal representative of President Wilson to a conference of high 
officials. He should have sent the Secretary of State. I would 
not expect him to send a Republican. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Senator’s attitude; but if the 
President was called upon, as he was, to select a man who 
would go to this great meeting in Paris to lay before that meet- 
ing the view of this Government as the President understood it, 
who should select that man—the President or some one else? 
Of course, if the Senator from Pennsylvania had selected him it 
would have been some one else; but the President selected Col. 
House, and according to the reports in the papers that have been 
cabled over here, and from what we have heard since Col. House 
returned, his service was a valuable one and a capable one and 
an exceptional one. 

Mr. PENROSE. The humblest consular officer has to be con- 
firmed by the Senate. He goes forth to foreign lands represent- 
ing the great American Republic. I have never heard in the 
history of America of a President of the United States sending a 
personal representative. I have heard of czars and kaisers and 
kings doing it, but we are supposed to be in a world-wide contest 
for demotracy, and these are not good democratic methods. 

Mr. STONE. But the Senator—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator let me finish, and then I 
will let the Senator take all the time he wants? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania declines to yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. I maintain that the Secretary of State 
should have been sent to that important conference. I main- 
tain that Col. House, so far as I know, is under no obligation 
of office. He holds no office. He is some kind of a mysterious 
traveler, with his expenses paid from a contingent fund, and 
has no official relation to the American people, and it was a 
violation of every propriety to have him thus unofficially sent to 
this conference and was calculated to make us lose standing 
and character before the peoples of civilized Europe. 

Mr. STONE. May I interrupt the Senator now? 

Mr. PENROSE, I will yield for an inquiry, but not for any 
long statement. 

Mr. STONE. Well, as far as the Senator will indulge me. He 
complains that Col. House was a personal representative of the 
President. I ask the Senator if he is not catching on some 
newspaper story 

Mr. PENROSE. Every paper in the United States discussed 
his status. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is giving newspaper representa- 
tions or characterizations of Col. House as the personal repre- 
sentative of the President. I venture to say his commission 
did not read in that way. I venture to say it read just like 
that of Mr. Crosby and Gen. Bliss and Admiral Benson. 

Mr. PENROSE. They were not at the head of the commis- 
sion; they were side lights. 

Mr. STONE. No; he was named as the head of the commis- 
sion, I assume, but not as the personal representative of the 
President. However, it is common talk dround that Col. House 
is the personal representative of the President. 

Mr. PENROSE. Can the Senator inform me who he is and 
what he does represent? 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I can tell you. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator knows him very well, I would 
like to have a little sidelight on the colonel. [Laughter on the 
floor and in the galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The occupants of the galleries 
must preserve order. 

Mr. STONE. Col. House is a prosperous and successful 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will suspend for a moment. The occupants of the galleries must 


preserve order or the Sergeant at Arms will be instructed to 
remove visitors from the galleries. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise to request that the Presid- 
ing Officer shall inform the occupants of the galleries that the 
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rule of the Senate is contrary to that of the House, that where 
the House allows displays we have no such rule in this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I think the occupants of the 
galleries have been so advised. 

The PENROSE. They have been advised for the last 130 
years, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. And without result. 

Mr. PENROSE. Without effect, and they will be advised for 
another 180 years to the same effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri is 
recognized for an interruption. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Pennsylvania asked me to 
give him a little side light on Col. House. If I thought it neces- 
sary, I should indulge him with that performance, but I do not 
think it is necessary to say more than a word or two. 

Col. House was a very successful business man in Texas, and 
it is to his credit to say that he wrought out a great career in 
the great State of Texas. He was a success as a business man. 
He accumulated sufficient of the world’s goods to live in leisure 
if he desired to do so. He is a friend of the President. The 
President knows him. The President esteems him as a man of 
exceptional ability. He has sent him on various missions. 
They are intimate friends. The President thinks that here and 
there on important occasions he is the best man he can desig- 
nate to perform an important public service. 

Mr. PENROSE. Where did he get his military title? 

Mr. STONE. I do not know. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am curious to know. 
full pedigree. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know. In Missouri and elsewhere I 
meet so many men who are called colonel—— 

5 Mr. PENROSE. They are numerous in some of the Southern 
tates. 

Mr. STONE. They are very numerous. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator will allow me, if the Senator is 
serious in his inquiry and the information is at all important, 
the Senator may be advised that the title of “colonel” is that 
which was granted him by the governor of Texas, serving on 
the staff of the governor of Texas in the office of colonel. And, 
Mr. President, if the Senator will still allow, I beg to suggest 
at this time that that title as applied to many eminent gentle- 
men in every State of the Union is never used with disdain nor 
contempt when it has been obtained in that honorable manner. 

Mr. PENROSE. I thank the Senator from Illinois for his 
interesting contribution to the discussion. 

5 cock LEWIS. Let it be added, and also an informing contri- 
ution. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes, informing. I have no doubt if Col. 
House had an opportunity to display his military genius he would 
equal Napoleon or Cæsar, but doing a peculiar line of inquiry in 
Europe as the personal representative of the- President and 
keeping under cover seems to be more in his line instead of 
going over the top. But I do not criticize the colonel's private 
life, his ancestral pedigree, or his business career. I object to 
the method of the transaction. I would not care who it is. I 
think the person sent by this great Republic in the hour of the 
agony of those nations to join in that conference should, at least, 
have been a man who had taken the oath of office to support 
the Constitution of the United States, and who had had some 
public career that inspired confidence on the part of the Amer- 
ican public—— 

Mr. STONE. May I again—— 

Mr. PENROSE. And not a lobbyist from Texas, as I am 
informed the colonel was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. That statement of the Senator, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PENROSE. I am always glad to yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator thinks that there ought to have 
been appointed to the head of this mission some one who had 
at least taken an oath of allegiance to the United States? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes, sir. j 

Mr. STONE. Mr. Root was appointed at the head of another 
mission of equal importance, and he did not take any oath, and 
I did not hear any complaint of that, nor did any member of 
the commission accompanying him take any oath. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, Mr. Root was appointed on a 
mission to Russia and went over there to investigate. Here is 
an official sent to meet 10 or 15 delegations from nations, 
all of whom were represented by their prime ministers and 
our great Republic by a Texas colonel who made a liberal con- 
tribution to the Wilson campaign committee. He may be a 
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very fine man, but we are under the observation of the civilized 
world to-day and are subject to a considerable amount of criti- 
cism, and I have no doubt of the secret contempt on the part of 
some foreign diplomats. When a cheap thing like this is done, I 
think it is a patriotic duty to call attention to it, so that our 
diplomacy shall not still retain the brand of the chautauqua 
lecturer or a Texas colonel. 

Mr. President, I was the author of one of the resolutions last 
summer to which the Senator from Missouri has referred. The 
so-called public information bureau gave out ridiculous and 
bombastical accounts of some terrible battle in mid-ocean with 
a submarine which turned out to be largely a figment of the 
imagination of the head of the bureau, and at the request of 
nearly all the members of the press gallery of this Chamber I 
took my life in my hands and offered a resolution to ascertain 
the names of the employees of the Creel Public Information 
Bureau. That resolution still is on the calendar, and I can not 
get it up. It seems that the enemy might get valuable informa- 
tion if some of the high salaries paid in the Creel Publication 
Bureau should be disclosed, and whenever the resolution is 
reached on the calendar some Senator on the Democratic side 
gets up and objects. I fail to persuade myself that the list of 
the names and salaries of the high-class literary artists and 
dope distributors, as the Senator from Missouri would describe 
them, sent to the Senate would give any valuable information to 
the enemy, and I hope I will be discharged from the suspicion 
of treason by reason of havirg offered that humble little resolu- 
tion. 

The Senator has invited this discussion, and I could make 
myself very disagreeable if I wanted to. It is currently reported 
in the public prints that he made his speech contrary to the 
urgent request of many of his colleagues, and so far does that 
opinion prevail on his side that one of his Democratic associates 
actually charged me this afternoon with having instigated the 
Senator from Missouri to make the speech, as being in some 
kind of collusion with him, all of which I want emphatically to 
deny. 

But the Senator took me to task for criticizing the character 
of men appointed as inspectors of explosives, That might seem 
like a minor matter, Mr. President, when we have just been dis- 
cussing Paris conferences and international matters, yet often 
we can learn a lesson from a little thing. 

The law requires the appointment of an inspector of explo- 
sives, one in each State of the Union, at a salary of $2,400 and 
expenses, to be confirmed by the Senate. It is a place of some 
importance else why was it created? It was not necessary to 
have Col. House confirmed, yet it seemed important to have the 
explosive inspectors confirmed, and their duties, as I ascertained 
from reading the law, seem very important in States where 
there are any explosives. Of course there are some States, 
like North Dakota, where there are no explosives in the State, 
but in Pennsylvania, which is a mass of explosives from 
the head of the Ohio to the Delaware, it looked like a propo- 
sition where the office was of some importance, particularly 
as it is not unusual to have an alien enemy engaged in the 
attempt to blow up some plant. One of the duties after an 
explosion is for the inspector to visit the works and ascertain 
the cause and travel around the State generally at the expense 
of the Government. 

I have refrained from making any recommendations to the 
present administration, realizing that as a member of the Re- 
publican minority I have no status, but I did undertake a civil 
inquiry for information, not with any desire to get an inspector 
of explosives appointed, but merely to ascertain the situation 
so that I might be able to advise a very large number of manu- 
facturers who kept writing to me as to what was going to be 
done, I called up the Bureau of Mines and asked them how 
these appointments were to be made, whether by a civil-service 
examination or from graduates of a technical college or from 
men experienced in the manufacture of these articles. I was 
told in cold-blood by some gentleman at the other end of the tele- 
phone, and I have two witnesses to the conversation who were 
there, my secretary was one of them, that these men were to be 
appointed in States where there were two Democratic Senators, 
upon the recommendation of those two Senators; in States 
where there was one Democrat and one Republican Senator, on 
the recommendation of the Democratic Senator; and in States 
where both Senators were Republicans, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the chairman of the Democratic State committee. That 
does not seem exactly to chime in with the views of the Senator 
from Missouri about a nonpartisan war. 

Still I did not make any objection to the information; I let it 
go at that; but my curiosity led me still further, and I hope I 
was not guilty of treason nor disloyal to the Wilson Govern- 
ment in being curious. I believe that ought to be the proper 
name to term it now, the Wilson Government, not the American, 


I had curiosity to find out who had been appointed, and I dis- 
covered in Pennsylvania that a gentleman who had been engaged 
in the honorable occupation of selling Hire’s root beer at retail 
was the inspector of explosives, and admitted that he did not 
know a thing about it, but if there was any hard work con- 
nected with it he would not take it. The Senator from Arizona 
was extremely solicitous to have his inspector acted upon imme- 
diately, and I discovered from several hundred letters from the 
State of Arizona that he was a cigar maker. My colleague from 
Connecticut will bear me out, I expect, in the statement that the 
inspector of explosives in Connecticut, which is full of ammuni- 
tion plants, is an ex-saloon keeper, showing that while temper- 
ance rules in Pennsylvania rum is not an objection in Connecti- 
cut. In Indiana the chairman of the Democratic Party appointed 
the superintendent of his farm as an explosives inspector. 

Can the Senator from Missouri blame me for introducing poli- 
tics into the war when I express my opinion about the scandalous 
character of appointments made to these important offices, 48 
altogether, all Democrats, all cheap and small Democratic work- 
ers in their various villages and towns without one vestige of 
qualification, and not on the recommendation of the duly elected 
and accredited people in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, all of us supporting the war patriotically and disinterest- 
edly, but upon the recommendation of Democratic politicians in 
Republican States. The Senator has queer ideas about politics 
in the war if he can overlook things like that. 

I intend later on, Mr. President, for I have had it in my mind 
for a long while to address the Senate on the mistakes and inefti- 
ciency in the conduct of war, but I have not wanted to do it be- 
fore it was necessary. I shall do it at .. comparatively early 
date. I can not do it this afternoon; the subject is too vast, but 
there is no question about it. Why disguise anything from the 
country? It is known to the enemy that the inefficiency has been 
deplorable. While 25,000 or more men were killed every day 
and $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 have been spent in shrapnel and 
the expenditure of other munitions of war, the Secretary of the 
Navy, it is well known, would take papers home every night for 
three months at a time, delaying the decision of questions with 
his pettifogging economies. While this enormous expenditure 
of life and money was going on, I venture the assertion, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that his ignorance of business condi- 
tions and infirmity of purpose led him thus to procrastinate 
about what could have been settled in three days by any half 
dozen business men in the United States, whether Democratic 
or Republican business men. 

That is one of the causes of this unpreparedness, and why 
disguise it? I hope to show this situation in detail later on in 
the winter, with a view to correction. 

The Secretary of the Navy has been educated at the expense 
of the Government for six years, at a cost of many hundred 
million dollars. It may be that the Navy is getting along a 
little better now than the War Department, but the inefficiencies 
in the Navy Department are equally notable. When condi- 
tions in the cantonments are shown to the Senate and House it 
will not be a commendation of efficiency of the War Depart- 
ment. I am told on good information, upon which I entirely 
rely, that the outbreak of pneumonia is wholly due to the inabil- 
ity of the volunteer surgeons here in Washington to persuade 
the Government officials to use the ordinary modern methods of 
preventing pneumonia. 

Now, we have this final disastrous outbreak—this fuel order. 
Who is the fuel controller, Mr. President? A college president 
who never saw a coal mine, probably, in his life and knows no 
more about coal than when he sees it burn in the stove. His 
appointment was not calculated to inspire confidence among the 
business men of America, particularly the coal operators. Cer- 
tainly technical knowledge is of some importance to the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Garfield may be an admirable scholar, conversant 
with the classics in Latin and Greek and ancient history, but he 
is decidedly short on his knowledge of coal. He makes an order 
overnight, Without taking the public into his confidence, with- 
out giving them any notice, without discussing the matter, con- 
trary to the advice of the Senate, he addresses an order which 
is more radical and unsparing than any edict of the most des- 
potic government in the world. 

In the great State which I represent the greatest confusion 
and resentment prevail on every side, and men wonder to what 
deplorable depths of inefficiency the American Government has 
got and what effect this radical action will have when it is 
known in Germany and in other nations, Certainly criticism of 
this order is not going to give the enemy any more information 
than he has. 

I am not going into the coal situation at this time, but, in my 
opinion, there has been no necessity at any period for a shortage 
of coal in the United States. Last summer the coal operators 
met here in Washington from some 33 States producing bitumi- 
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nous coal, and they met the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane. 
After three days’ conference Mr. Lane suggested a rate of $3 a 


ton. The operators agreed to it, and never in the history of 
the Government were a body of men addressed in terms of 
greater enlogy in commendation of their patriotism and of their 
liberal spirit than were these men by Mr. Lane. 

But hardly was the ink dry on the agreement when Mr. 
Daniels and Mr. Baker came in and upset the whole arrange- 
ment. The situation was reduced to hopeless confusion. The 
operators went home disgusted and demoralized and hopeless; 
profiteering and high prices again prevailed on every side, and 
the situation seemed to be incapable of correction. Congress 
passed the control bill, and the Government fixed prices for 
coal which, in many of the States, reduced the maximum of 
production. Coal became scarcer and scarcer, because the 
price was such that it could not be produced. Later on. of 
course, the railroad system of the country became broken 
down completely, and the transportation complications followed. 

Mr. President, I want to say here that I do not think, in 
the few months we have been in this war, we have ever reached 
the point where it was necessary to interrupt the ordimary nor- 
mal currents of commerce, trade, and industry; but somehow or 
other we have become obsessed with fads, and everything we 
read of having occurred in some much smaller country abroad 
is copied and brought to the Capitol by some bureau clerk, and 
we pass it without question. I rhink the time has come when 
that should stop; and there will be no politics injected in the 
war when I, as I have no donbt others will, challenge any 
further such legislation. 

We fought the Civil War, which certainly tore the Nation 
to the very vitals, without all these things, and we are in no 
such situation to-day We are not invaded; our people are not 
plunged into the agony and the peril of France and Belgium 
up to the present time. Perhaps in many respects the war has 
been of benefit in a strictly selfish financial way from the point 
of view of enormous orders from foreign Governments to our 
industrial establishments, and from the fact that we perhaps 
will get a merchant marine. a Navy, and a National Army. such 
as we never would have got if we had not had the prompting 
and the necessity of the war. When the Civil War began the 
North had no navy; but within one year we had flotillas 
covering the Atlantie seaboard, the Mississippi River, and the 
Great Lakes. 

If we had resorted to all the complicated shipping boards 
and diverse authorities and complicated crossing of wires that 
exist to-day, making “confusion worse confounded.” we would 
not have had that Navy at the end of a year. I believe we 
could have got along very well up to the present time by let- 
ting things proceed in the normal way; to have invited bids 
for steel products and coal and other commodities; to have 
awarded them at prices which would have kept up the maximum 
of production and which would have insured promptness of de- 
livery; and then, if the profits had been too great, to have 
reached out with the strong arm of the taxgatherer and taken 
them back. When your house is on fire promptness of action 
and maximum of production in the way of water or anything 
necessary to put out the fire is what you want. A saving of a 
few hundred million dollars, if, forsooth, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that amount were saved, would be no economy when it 
meant delay and reduction in maximum production while these 
enormous expenditures in treasure and in life were going on 
every day. 

I certainly think that it is to the benefit of the American 
Government and a patriotic duty to call attention to these 
things. So far as I am concerned, I am making a careful study 
of them and getting ready to call attention to them very fully. 
If, later on, the exposure of some of these things will lead to 
their correction, I shall feel that the task has not been in vain, 
and if at a later period it means a change of administration I 
Shall not, perhaps, shed a tear. 

I am at a loss to know what the Senator from Missouri has 
had in his mind in inviting this discussion. It would seem to 
indicate that the Senate really has no important legislative 
business before it Just now, owing to the condition of business 
in the other House, and that perhaps we might as well adjourn 
over until the end of the week. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I beg te impose upon the Senate 
but for a moment, that I may correct impressions that have been 
left by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE} in the 
speech he bas Just concluded. 

Mr. President, I have no purpose to enter into anything that 
may be called a partisan discussion. There is no one on this 
tloor more thun myself who has sought to avoid anything that 
could be colored with the charge ef partisan prejudice. As I 
shill not enter upon it, 1 shall net invite ft; but if it is put 


upon us, I will not shrink meeting it with such humble capacity 
as I might offer to oppose it; or if, sir, it shall be injected mto 
the form of unjust indictment, and what I must term partisan 
and malicious impeachment, unjustified by facts. I shall de- 
nounce it and to the extent of my capacity vanquish it. If I 
am unable to serve with success in that respect, I can at least 
expose to the public such facts as from which the public itself 
can at least learn the truth and be just—that to others it may 
do justice. 

At first, Mr. President, I desire to invite the attention of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to his professions of cooperation in 
the Government service and to ask him, while he boasts, with 
a literary satire envied by the less gifted of nonpartisanship in 
the discussion he presents upon the officials of the Government, 
and while he acclaims a desire to aid the Government in uphold- 
ing its officials, to consider of the reflections he has cust upon 
the Government envoy, Col. E. M. House. Will the able Senator 
not recognize that nothing can so much frustrate the real object 
for which Col. House went abroad or make unprofitable the 
service he rendered as the criticism from a United States Sen- 
ator—from an honorable Senator from so eminent ə State as 
Pennsylvania—holding him up as a man unworthy of the respect 
of this body, unentitled to the confidence of his country, and un- 
fitted in mental stature to the dignity which the President has 
given him? What ts more calculated to destroy the very object 
which he went to serve, to take from it the dignity which the 
Senator claims it should possess, and wrest from it completely 
all results, than the attitude of the eminent Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in his voluntary assault upon a man who is so situated 
that he can not speak for himself in this Chamber, and who, I 
dare say, has in no wise ever inflicted the slightest affront or 
even discourtesy upon the eminent Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE rose. . 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator rises assumably to interrupt me. 
I now yield to him. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Illinois was not stating 
my position correctly as I have stated it. If he prefers, however, 
I shall wait until he has concluded. Otherwise I shall try to 
correct him in a few words. 

Mr. LEWIS. I shall be plensed to have the Senator interject 
anything at this time which he thinks essential or that might 
correct me if I am in error. I will say to him it may be now that 
I have betrayed to him the way that his attitude really appears, 
and that if he did not intend to present it in that way, and will 
gather from my presentation the way his arraignment will ad- 
dress itself to the country; if he has a new construction of his 
conduct, let him impart it to the country. I do not need correc- 
tion to understand him. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator does not quite yet understand 
me. I want to say, Mr. President, that I can hardly think Col. 
House is such a delicate piece of bric- a- hrac that he must be kept 
under-a glass case, protected from the contamination of criticism. 
All strong characters thrive on criticism, and it is not going 
to jeopardize his standing in the circles in Europe because I 
have called attention to what I consider a diplomatic irregu- 
larity in sending over as the head of a mission to meet the 
prime ministers of every other country, not the representative 
of the American Government but Mr. Wilson’s emissary, his 
personal representative, without his even being under an oath 
of office or holding any office that I know of except to have 
his traveling expenses paid out of some contingent fund. I 
said nothing against Col. House personally. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I can readily appreciate how 
the distinguished Senator must, upon second thought, realize 
that his attitude calls for defense, and out of a charity of 
friendship long existing between us, if it were in my power, 
I would erase from his record that which he has performed 
to-day, knowing that he will at some time confront it with an 
honest character quailing as before a guilty thing. 

Mr. President, I invite the Senator to recall what he did say, 
If this man House had been before the Senate on confirmation 
for some position before he had entered upon his task, the 
Senator would have been justified in expressing rumor or gossip, 
but when Col. House had served the Nation abroad—had fin- 
ished his mission—then, to have the eminent Senator refer to 
him as a Texas lobbyist” and say that he has been given 
information that such was his character, stamps him before the 
world in that category ever reprehensible, indeed contemptible, 
before the mind of modern statesmanship. It addresses states- 


men of an exalted altitude, and informs them, as from the 
Senator, that it was such an obnoxious character that the 
President of the United States chose as his personal repre- 
sentative in matters of gravest world concern. 

Mr. President, I now demand of the Senator, sir, what proof 
has he to justify himself on his honor in this place to have 
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justified that impeachment against an honorable citizen and 
upon which he asserts that accusation against a public repre- 
sentative of this Government? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois 


takes the matter entirely too seriously. It seems to me I 
touched lightly on a few phases of Col. House, more with a 
view of endeavoring to discover his training in diplomacy 
through, his life than for any other reason. I thought perhaps 
his service on the staff of the governor of Texas might have 
given him a diplomatic training, and hence those inquiries. It 
may be that contact with the Texas Legislature developed his 
powers of discernment and ability to influence other men for 
purposes of his own. It was more in a light vein that I 
touched on that. The main thought I had in mind must be 
obvious to every Senator, that when we send a man over to 
meet the prime ministers of other countries they should meet 
their peer officially, and he should be a man not representing 
Mr. Wilson or any other individual member of the American 
Government but the whole American Government. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have listened to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania in his deliberate delivery with patience— 
partly with admiration for adroitness, some amusement at the 
ridiculous, and a great deal of regret upon his conclusion, but 
I have not heard him say that he could offer any evidence to 
justify the charge that Col. House, who had been commissioned 
by this Government, was a Texas lobbyist.” If the Senator 
meant that casually, and if it is the habit of the Senator to 
insinuate insults upon any gentleman merely because he might 
serve a Democratic administration, he should confess that slan- 
dering a man was to him but playfulness, he owes it to the man 
or he owes it to this body to withdraw the charge and apologize 
for uttering it. If the Senator does not withdraw it, then he 
stands still asserting it without proof, without information, 
without justification, and in contempt of the honor that he owes 
a gentleman. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the term “lobbyist” is not 
necessarily one of opprobium. In many of the States now they 
license lobbyists. Doubtless in Texas they recognize lobbying 
as a regular profession, like lawyers who come here to appear 
before committees; they are not exactly lobbyists, they are 
lawyers. I am not very familiar with the technical definition 
of the word “lobbyist,” but I have been told frequently by a 
number of gentlemen in whom I have great confidence that 
Col. House had a mysterious, hypnotic influence over the Texas 
Legislature. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, when the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania, the Hon. Bors PENROSE, makes the con- 
fession that he is not advised as to the meaning of the word 
“lobbyist,” he indulges in more humor than has heretofore 
characterized what has generally been regarded a most humorous 
performance, to wit, a PEN ROSE speech on the floor of the Senate. 
[Laughter.] The eminent Senator can not hope to have me ac- 
cept that modest confession. It is because I know that there 
is no man in publie life who is so well informed as to the 
meaning of the word “ lobbyist" and who understands better 
the opprobrium it conveys than the Senator that I draw him to 
account and ask him if he will not withdraw the impeachment, 
knowing, as he must know, from all forms of experience, per- 
sonal and political, the criminal character that that word 
invariably gives to any man to whom it is appended? I now, 
therefore, say that the eminent Senator should not have made 
such accusation. When he now admits, by his silence, that he 
has no proof of it, and then tells the Senate that from common, 
current rumor somewhere, some place, or from some man, whose 
name he does not give, he was willing to make such a charac- 
terization, he but impresses us of how true is the sentiment 
expressed by the great bard: 

No might nor 8 in mortality 
Can censure ‘scape; back-wounding calumny 
The 9 virtue strikes. What king so strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue? 

Mr. President, the Senator asserts upon a statement which he 
said he read in the newspapers that this gentleman, Mr. House, 
was sent as a “ personal representative“ of the President. I do 
not know in what particular capacity Col. House was commis- 
sioned. I, sir, have not been advised as to the wording of the 
commission of the delegation which he headed. I take it, as the 
Senator from Missouri has said, that possibly they were all 
commissioned to the same extent of authority. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it does appear that from time to time Col. House was 
designated to certain, I might say confidential, undertakings, 
and that before the matter to which the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania now refers had arisen, this gentleman had gone abroad 
upon errands in behalf of the Government of important nature. 
This was at the behest of President Wilson. ~ 


Now, I say to the Senator from Pennsylvania—and I ask of 
him most considerate attention—when he announces to the 
world from this great place and from his splendid elevation 
that this act on the part of the President was without precedent 
and in violation of the rules of Government, so much so that he 
would impeach it as unworthy the credit of his country, I invite 
him to the history of his land, and I recite for his information 
a few appropriate details: First, when Abraham Lincoln, the 
President of the United States, a Republican, had occasion to 
confer and consult with a set of gentlemen coming from abroad, 
who emboldened themselves to enter into the affairs of this Gov- 
ernment to suggest matters of peace, did he name a member of 
his Cabinet, did he name an official of the Government? On the 
contrary, he chose as his personal representative his personal 
friend, a distinguished lawyer of the American bar, who had up 
to that time never held official position or station in America. 
President Lincoln not only did this in that instance, but after- 
wards, when that distinguished President was called upon to 
deal with a foreign affair of great and vital concern to America, 
he chose another private individual, by the name of Judd, of the 
city of Chicago, whose only entrance into politics previous to 
that was as Lincoln’s personal friend and sponsor. Subse- 
quently that gentleman was made minister to Prussia, as the 
Senator may recall in history. 

I now invite the Senator’s attention to the fact that when 
Grover Cleveland called a man named Blount, from the State of 
Georgia, and gave him what was called “ paramount” authority 
and sent him to Hawaii to adjust the concerns of that island, 
an assault was made upon the appointment upon the floor of the 
Senate upon the ground that no such power to so do was in the 
President. Then partisan prejudice charged that Cleveland had 
committed an offense to Government in not sending the name 
to the Senate for confirmation. A committee of the Senate 
investigated the subject. At the head of that committee was 
no less a person than the eminent dead statesman and eminent 
lawyer, Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts. To the Senate a 
report was made. That report is extant and accessible to the 
distinguished Senator. That report sets out the justification 
for the act of Mr. Cleveland, citing the act of Mr. Lincoln, and 
referring, I may say to the distinguished Senator, to 11 con- 
secutive instances in the history of this Government where just 
such an agency had been availed of as that employed by Presi- 
dent Wilson in the matter of Mr. House. The reason for this 
course is to allow the President of the United States to choose 
a person in whom he has such confidence and of whom he has 
such knowledge that he can convey to him in a confidential way 
difficulties and matters of public concern which it might not be 
wise, or at least profitable, to betray at the time to the public 
mind, When the eminent Senator from Pennsylvania seeks to 
leave the impression upon the European world, hearkening to 
his utterance, at this critical hour that we had ‘done something 
which to the "American publie was without precedent—an insult 
to diplomacy, an affront to the history of our Government—I 
appeal to him that he study the history of the diplomacy of 
America, that he again recur to the pages of the records of 
legislation, and inform himself on these things before he feels 
emboldened to make indictments without evidence and without 
information. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I am not defending 
Col. House, the man. He needs no defense as citizen and man. 
I have but a kindly acquaintance with the gentleman, in no 
wise a confidential relation. I am speaking of Col. House, the 
appointee of the President, that it may not be held up again 
by any one nor by the Senator from Pennsylvania—charged 
again that the President of the United States did that which 
historically was not justified or that he honored a gentleman 
who in himself was not wholly worthy. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
further correction? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. I 
wish to do him no injustice, and, if it appears that I have mis- 
quoted him, I prefer a correction. 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘There is a great difference, Mr. President, 
between sending a commissioner to some island to perform a 
certain mission—although I share the opinion with others 
that in the case referred to the proceeding was irregular and 
should not be repeated often—and sending a man or a delega- 
tion headed by that man to meet 10 or 15 distinguished repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments. If, for instance, the French 
Parliament should send some of the employees of that body to 
meet the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, they 
would doubtless exclaim that they were entitled to meet the 
members of the French Parliament who were on a similar com- 
mittee. I do not say this in any way to the detriment of the 
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than some of the actual legislators, but they are not legislators. 
I claim that the dignity of the American Government and the 
decency of diplomacy required that a duly eonstituted com- 
mission, not these other gentlemen, should have represented 
America. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, of course each time the Senator 
makes explanation it is in the form of an apology for his previous 
atterances, which, apparently, he will not admit as an apology, 
but is willing to have the country understand that he wishes 
to withdraw his previous assertion by correcting it with a second. 
His apology in this respect I do not interfere with nor would I 
prevent, but this much I will have him understand, that the 
able Senator seems to misapprehend the mission of which Col. 
House was the head. It was a mission to nid in concentrating 
the different agencies having to do with the expenditures of the 
allied countries in Europe and those of the United States. I 
advise the learned Senator that Mr. House, having previously 
been abread serving the Government, was the one man in all 
America who had the personal acquaintance of these eminent 
foreigners to whom the Senator has referred and whose names 
he has read. By these men Col. House had been received upon 
two separate occasions. He had been a guest at their homes; 
by these he had ‘been received in official station. He knows 
them intimately; they knew the trend of his mind; they knew 
the course of his thought; they knew the habit of his silence; 
they knew the security of conversation with him; they knew 
more—that he carried with him the mark of approval of the 
President of the United States. What man more appropriate 
than ene who had been so trained, as he had in previous under- 
takings, and so tried, and so personally knewn to them, could 
the President have named? It was because of these claims of 
superior fitness on the part of Col. House that he was named. 
What Senator now will impeach the selection? 

Now as to Mr. Crosby. I do not know Mr. Crosby personally. 
I think he is a Virginian of very ‘high standing. I understand 
he is a gentleman of learning: that he has been long an officer 
of the Army, has been stationed abroad. He is a linguist. He 
has held several offices abroad and at home, and at present in 
the Government is Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Surely 
the eminent Senator will ‘recognize that in that particular posi- 
tion he was most fit to make an expression as to expenditures 
of the Treasury, which was the object of that gathering. 

But I shall not enter at this time, sir, upen any defense of 
the gentlemen whe made up the commission. My only purpose 
was to give the able Senator to understand that he had fallen 
into a very grievous error in his wrongful misrepresentation 
of the President, as well as of his envoy, Mr. House. 

Mr. President, I will not trespass upon the time of the Senate 
longer, except to say that the Senator from Pennsylvania prom- 
ises the Senate that at a future early day he will enter generally 
upon an indictment as to all the matters which he feels are the 
shortcomings of the administration, particularly as to the con- 
duct of the war. When that time arrives I take it there will 
be Senators on both sides of this Chamber who will see that 
justice is done to those to whom an injustice may be done, if 
such shall be, by the Senator from Pennsylvania. But, Mr. 
President 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President, will the Senator, as a part 
of that program, help me to get through a little resolution 
I have offered requesting the names of the gentlemen and lady 
employees of the Creel Literary Bureau? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr, President, I can understand from the 
Senator's—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator help me get that resolu- 
tion through? 

Mr. LEWIS. I can understand from the Senator's general 
social habit that his desire to get the names of ‘the lady members 
might be personal. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. If I were capable of exciting the admiration 

of the fair sex like the Senator from Illinois, I would be re- 
joiced; but the day would not be long enough nor would I be 
skillful enough or have the artistic temperament to adorn my- 
self like the Senator from Illinois so as to attract the fair sex. 
{Laughter.} 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The galleries must remember that 
there is a rule of the Senate to the effect that neither approval 
nor disapproval can be manifested in the galleries, and that it 
is the duty of the Chair to clear the galleries if it does not 
cease. That order will be enforced on repetition of any mani- 
festation in the galleries. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, amidst the uproarious acclaim 
wf the Senator from Pennsylvania in the galleries—a source to 
which he usually appeals by his speech, and seldom to the rea- 
son or wisdom of the lower floor — lost much of his animadver- 
sion; but I take it that the lust part of his remark was that he 
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could not compete with me touching progress toward the lady 
members of the Creel cabinet for lack of ability of self-adorn- 
ment, or adornment of himself by himself, or something of the 
kind. Let the Senator understand that if it is a matter of 
adornment that is attractive, I, poor me, would have to apply 
that to myself. He can Jay the unction to his soul that nature 
has been so generous to him as to give him those courtly propor- 
tions that need only present themselves to the sight of a lady 
to have her succumb to immediate surrender. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will clear 
the galleries if the outbreak of laughter and applause is re- 
peated. The Senator from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr. LEWIS. Now, Mr. President, I come to the Senator's 
observation of some moments ago. I will say to him, touching 
his resolution, that I really am not on the committee that has 
charge of it. I do not know what committee has jurisdiction 
of his resolution. I woutd aid him in any way to get out any 
resolution or any undertaking that he felt was important. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is on the calendar. 

Mr. LEWIS. And I trust that any resolution he may have 
hereafter will be one to be exactly fair, made personally to 
himself, and just to mankind. 

Mr. President, I heard the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopon], who preceded the Senator from Pennsylvania, advert 
to the claim—and the charge will go out to the country through 
the enterprise of the American press—that the President of 
the United States had made appointments of persons whom the 
Senator from Massachusetts designated as incompetents, and 
referred to them as lacking the character of any form of 
capacity, and as being distinctively partisan. I fear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the eminent Senator from Massachusetts did not recall 
the roll of appointees. It is most unfair to leave upon the 
country the impression that President Wilson has made partisan 
appointments connected with the control of the Army or the 
execution of the law. Surely, sir, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts might recall with satisfaction to himself that the very 
first officer named that the President had the right to designate 
was Gen. Pershing, in supreme charge of the Army in France, 
un eminent Republican, who made very free his opposition to the 
policy of this administration on the Mexican question, where 
he had a right to do so. That immediately afterwards the 
President named Gen. Bliss, of whom it must be said, from his 
frank statement, aside from voting for Grover Cleveland, that 
there has been no exhibition that he was a Democrat in any 
way whatever. And in this connection, sir, it will not be over- 
looked that Gen. Goethals has received two different appoint- 
ments—an eminent Republican, a distinguished soldier, who in 
no wise is a Democrat. When we sent the commission to 
Russia we put at the head of it ex-Senator Root, former Repub- 
lican Secretary of State, former Republican Senator, a gentle- 
man eminent in letters and in the law. We sent Col. John F. 
Stevens, the appointee of President Taft in connection with the 
Panama Canal Commission, and who also held his honors under 
President Roosevelt. These were not Democrats. 

Mr. President, it will not be forgotten also that in naming Mr, 
Hoover at the head of the Food Commission the President ap- 
pointed a man who was not a Democrat, who was not a member 
of the Democratic Party, and who can not be said to be such. 

Dr. Garfield was a Republican. He is the head of the Fuel 
Administration. He ran for Congress, was his party's candidate, 
and was from time to time presented by that honorable party. 

The eminent Senator surely, as to these gentlemen, can not 
turn upon us and say: These eminent gentlemen represent the 
Democratic Party.” They can not be said to be Democrats nor 
partisans, nor can it be said that the President named them as 
incompetents or “nomads of politics,” as the eminent Senator 
from Massachusetts would have us understand. 

Then, sir, on the financial board there is Mr. Julius Rosenwald, 
of Chicago, who was the head of the finance committee of Mr. 
Taft's campaign. With him, sir, is Mr. Shaw, of the Economy 
Commission, the chairman of the Taft business men’s finance 
campaign. Then, sir, comes Mr. Davison, of Morgan & Co., of 
New York, a Republican; and Mr. Vanderlip, who was the treas- 
urer and practically the head of the financial resources of the 
Republican campaign in three different campaigns, apart from 
being an officer of what I may term the Republican machinery 
of the State of New York. Surely these gentlemen can not be 
said to be Democratic appointees. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
observation on that point for the purpose of elucidating his state- 
ment? ; 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. Those gentlemen are the salvation of the 
situation. They are here as volunteers—what are known ns 
dollar-a-year men, They sre devoting their time, at the sacrifice 
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of their business, to the welfare of the country. If they were 
not here, and the officeholders alone were here, a very different 
story would be told. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, I 


would not detract from any glory of these gentlemen if I could. 
I am delighted that they enjoy it justly. I am pleased that my 
Government can obtain the benefit of their services, of whatever 
nature they may be. But I can not permit in one breath the 
Senator from Massachusetts: to make the charge that we have 
named no man of consequence or fitness from among Republicans 
and that nothing has been shown but incompetency, while on the 
other hand the Senator from Pennsylvania takes credit to his 
party because of the creditable character of the men we have 
named to the public service who are Republicans. The incon- 
sistency is too glaring. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit a 
further observation—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. What the Senator from Massachusetts 
meant, I take it, was that during this war the administration 
has appointed to office—using the word “ office” in the technical 
sense—no one who was not a Democrat or a so-called Republican 
who voted for Wilson, and that the situation has been saved 
from utter breakdown and demoralization by these so-called 
volunteer boards, through which some of the greatest men in 
America have come here to try to help the administration out 
of the holes in which it found itself, 

Mr. LEWIS: Mr. President, as an indication that he is in 
error, the Senator probably has overlooked the fact that the 
chairman of the campaign: committee seeking to elect Judge 
Hughes, his candidate, for President, was lately named to a 
very responsible place on the railroad board with the direction 
of the President of the United States. I refer to Chairman 
Willcox. 

Mr. President, the Senator would draw a distinction between 
men who draw salaries and men who are named to office for 
great responsibilities and receive no pay. Before the Senator 
departs, as I see him moving as to the door, may I 

Mr. PENROSE. I am going to stay here. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator’s back is attractive, but his face 
is sometimes alluring. [Laughter.] He was retreating face 
forward, 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. I see the Senator went over to confer with his 
colleague, 1 do not wish to disturb the counsel the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania expects to obtain from his colleague, the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], knowing how 
capable the junior Senator from Pennsylvania is to impart to 
any man refuge from a severe situation, 

Mr. PENROSE. I was conferring with: the Senator from 
California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. LEWIS. But I will ask the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
when he says that the positions to Which he refers were not 
offices in the technical sense; that the statement of the eminent 
Senator from Massachusetts did not comprehend these volun- 
tary appointments; but referred to an absence of offices that 
paid. Do I understand that the Senator's test of an office is that 
it shall pay? 

Mr. PENROSE. My definition of an office, Mr. President, is 
that it is sanctioned by law, created by law, is accompanied by 
the taking of an oath of office, and that its great attraction is 
the emoluments to most people who aspire to it, particularly 
under a Democratic administration. I do not know whether Mr. 
Willcox gets any salary or not; but surely membership in a 
commission of arbitration composed of civilians, taking no oath 
of loyalty to the Government, having no office created by law, is 
not an office in the strict nature of the term, but it is part of the 
grand scheme of cooperation of every American patriot to help 
the Government. ; 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator says that his stand- 
ard of an office is one that is recognized by law and pays emolu- 
ments. I should greatly regret to feel that a Republican measured 
his devotion at this time only by the emoluments he might get 
from the office. I deplore to confess that there have been some 
of that name, called Republicans, who have developed in these 
investigations to which the Senator refers as having been the 
only ones who obtained the emoluments at this time of war, con- 
fessing their willingness to fatten upon the misery of their coun- 
try. But for myself-I exempt that great body of Republicans, 
patriotic citizens who are here in service, in high office, from 
the charge that the emoluments of the office are the only induce- 
ment and the only inviting thing to them to occupy a place of 
honor—service in the Government. I must differ from the Sen- 
ator, and point out that among these very eminent Republicans 
who are holding high office in this city and in the administration 


of this Government there is a denial of the partisanship charged 
by the eminent Senator from Massachusetts and the able Senator 
from Pennsylvania, 

Now, sir, lest I take up too much time in a catalogue, one 
other word. 

What do the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
from Massachusetts imply when they refér to what they say 
is the “ inefficiency” and“ incompetency ” of the War Depart- 
ment? What does the Senator mean when he speaks of these 
Democratic appointees of the War Department? Surely the 
Senators will be just. Both Senators, I am sure, will be truth- 
ful. Every war official of the War Department, who appeared 
before the committee holding an office under the Army regula- 
tions was appointed by a Republican President. They were 
named by Republican administrations. They are officeholders 
by virtue of Republican commissions. They are serving in the 
very same form of action that was transmitted to us, the 
Democratic administration. Not one of them was ever named 
by President Wilson. There is not one but that was named by 
a Republican President, and not one, sir, but that is executing 
his duties according to the laws and customs we found here in 
process and in administration when we took control of this 
Government. Will the Senator deny that? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I will not only admit it, but 
I will state without fear of contradiction, and every gentleman 
knows it, that many of these military and naval officers are 
most bitter in their denunciation in private conversation of the 
inefficiency of the heads that Mr. Wilson has put over them, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator gives us the informa- 
tion that in private conversation these officials of the War De- 
partment are bitter in their denunciation of the officials put 
over them. y 

Mr. PENROSE. The inefficiency of the officials put over 
them. 

Mr. LEWIS. The inefficiency of the officials put over them. 
Mr. President, I would gather from that, then, that this is the 
kind of men who are holding these offices, who seek out the 
Republican Senator from Pennsylvania, a distinctive partisan, 
the leader of a partisan conflict, and pour out to him their 
ingratitude for being kept in office by President Wilson by con- 
demning their superior officers instead of taking the course that 
their manly nature should adopt, and their military discipline 
should have suggested, of going to their superior officers, 
making known the deficiencies in order that they may be reme- 
died. Then, all the more proof, sir, of what we endure in our 
desire to keep men in their position lest we be charged with 
removing them on the ground of partisanship, as has ever been 
the charge every time we had to make a change. 

But, sir, I can not believe that all of them have done this 
thing. Those who have gone before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and upon whose heads criticism has been so leveled, 
surely, sir, are men seeking to perform their duty; and if, sir, 
they are so circumscribed that they can not perform their 
duty it is because of the laws that have been passed. Those 
laws were passed by a Senate which was Republican and by a 
House which was Republican; and, while it may be that they 
should be remedied now—as I admit, sir, they should be—and, 
if found to be deficient, should be repealed, and, if inefficient, 
should be overthrown, what I wish to speak to the country upon 
is that it is an unfair thing, little less than slander, to have go 
out from the Senate the assertion that these men were partisan 
appointees of President Wilson. This statement on the part of 
the distinguished Senator is error, and such an error ought not 
to be inflicted at this time upon the country or upon the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. President, we want only what is just. We ask no favor. 
We not only ask no favor, but we ask no unusual consideration. 

I have but one other observation to make, I regret that I 
am impelled to make it out of the necessities of the situation. 

The eminent Senator from Massachusetts and the able Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, following the charge that from time to 
time has echoed throughout this country, charge us with having 
no preparation. Mr. President, we were precipitated into this 
war unexpectedly and, God knows, against the prayers of all of 
those in control of this administration. When necessity forced 
it we were compelled to adopt it, and if, Mr. President, this 
Government found itself unprepared to defend, if anyone should 
be held responsible, whom should it be? For 16 long years, 
under the leadership of the eminent Senators who have just 
addressed this body, the great Republican Party was in power. 
It voted $3,000,000,000 of the American money to put the coun- 
try in a state of preparation; and yet when this administration 
came into power, by the confessions of Republican Senators, 
the Government was not in a condition even to defend itself 
against an invasion of the American border by Mexican peons. 
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We Democrats have never before the American public, in 
any rostrum or any place of power, charged this upon the Re- 
publicans, We have withheld the fact. We have sought no 
partisan favor from it. But if now we are to be held up before 
the world as those who should suffer the penalty of this lack 
of preparation, let the Nation know the truth—that it was 
brought upon us by the administrations preceding us, which 
had expended this vast sum of money without results to the 
Nation—and without account for the expenditure—and leaving 
us weak and naked to the enemy, forcing us in the little while 
we had to gather ourselves together the best we might, hoping 
to veil from the world the indefensible position in which we had 
been left by these our honorable predecessors, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LEWIS. I gladly yield to the courteous Senator from 
New Hampshire; yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I understood the Senator correctly, he 
said that the Republican Party had expended $3,000,000,000 for 
the War and Navy Establishments, Can the Senator tell how 
long a period that covered? 

Mr. LEWIS. I said, Mr. President, that during the 16 years 
previous to the coming in of the present administration these 
billions of dollars were expended, and that when we came into 
power, notwithstanding the expenditure, we found ourselves con- 
fessedly, by the admission of the Republican leaders, without 
Army and without Navy. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Yes; and did not the President on several 
occasions tell us that there was no danger of war? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; the President of the United States from 
time to time—if the Senator means the Democratic President— 
sought to avoid war. He did all he could to avoid war, and told 
the Congress from time to time that in his judgment this Nation 
would be able to avoid war; and with that in his mind and 
in his heart, of course he would take no steps to burden this 
country with heavy military expenditures that were not ap- 
parently necessary. But the fact remains that when we are 
impeached on the floor by these eminent Senators for unpre- 
paredness, the country must know that it should not be borne 
only by the present administration, which believed in peace, 
prayed against war, and did everything to avoid it, but it should 
likewise understand the condition of preceding administrations, 
which for 16 years, with all the facts in the world before them, 
had left us in the same state of unpreparedness. Shall the 
Senators forget that which now the country must know, that 
President Roosevelt submitted his message to this body in 
which he asked as to the Navy only ship for ship, and in his 
latest message, in 1906, with the heavy shadows of the difficul- 
ties of the Orient upon us, he was content with this program, 
knowing that the feeling of the country was against heavy 
armaments and expenditures? He, too, but yielded to the con- 
viction of his Nation—opposed to war and opposed to prepara- 
tion for any war. And then, sir, will it be forgotten that 
Secretary of War Root, under the administration of President 
Roosevelt, withdrew the Army from out of the Philippines, re- 
duced and dismembered and disbanded it, lessening our fight- 
ing force, because of his honest belief that a military armament 
and military establishment ought not to be kept up in America 
beyond the real needs of the situation, and because the country 
was crying against it. 

This was the honest conviction on the part of all America. It 
was an error. I had in many places opposed it. Yet, if it 
was an honest error under Republican administrations, what 
right have any gentlemen to say that under ours it is dishonest 
to have indulged the same hope of peace and friendship with 
nations which left us unprepared for war's conflict of arms? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— ~- 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will venture to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois if it is not historically a fact that while 
the Republican Party was contending for a large increase of 
the Navy from year to year the Democratic Party in the other 
House particularly, and to some extent in the Senate of the 
United States, was combatting that idea and voting for a 
smaller number of ships than the Republican Party wanted? 
Roosevelt asked for four, and how many did he get? 3 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I answer the Senator that at 
the time President Roosevelt asked for four and got two the 
House was Republican; it was a Republican House; the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs was Republican; it had a Republican 

chairman. These gentlemen who failed to comply with that 


request were Republicans, and they failed to comply, not be- 
cause they were Republicans but because, inheriting the senti- 


ment of the communities which they represented, they sincerely 
believed that it was not necessary to put upon the country 
that expenditure at that time, when the very skies were clear 
of a cloud of threat or alarm. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will my friend kindly in- 
form me how many Democrats in the House of Representatives 
were in favor of more than two ships at that time? In other 
words, were they not a solid, compact body, opposed to the 
program, and needing only a few Republican votes to defeat it? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am unable to reply to the 
able Senator from New Hampshire as to the exact number of 
Democrats on the committee of the House at that time who sup- 
ported the Republican measure; but I do know, sir, that when 
the time comes when we shall be before the people in the 
coming elections, when the Republican minority, or a certain 
set of them, will be out indicting this administration, they will 
not be found saying that because Republicans yoted for a meas- 
ure therefore it is exempt from their criticism. They will 
say that the Government was in our hands; it was our Gov- 
ernment; and we were responsible for its accomplishments, its 
achievements, its faults, and its failures. So, too, the eminent 
Senator from New Hampshire can not escape the clear con- 
clusion that these failures of a Republican Congress, with a 
Republican Naval Committee, under a Republican President, 
ean not be charged to a mere minority of Democrats who might 
have agreed with the Republican majority. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Does not the Senator know that under the 
leadership of the Democratic Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House of Representatives in 1912 the military appropria- 
tion bill was put through the Congress with an actual reduction 
of five cavalry regiments, and that the Army would have been 
reduced to that extent but for the veto of President Taft? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it may be that in the House the 
Military Affairs Committee may have recommended and that 
the House may have passed a bill providing for the number 
to which the Senator alludes. I have no knowledge on the sub- 
ject. I did not come into this body until 1913. But this much 
may be said, sir: If it did, it merely followed the direction given 
by the Republican Secretary of War, Secretary Root, and was 
merely carrying out the program of retrenchment, that for the 
purpose of saving expenditures on the part of the Government 
there was no necessity of a big Military Establishment, and 
because the very heart and spirit of our people seemed averse to 
it—they were merely obedient to public opinion. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. I should like to suggest to the Senator that it 
would be interesting to inquire how that bill got through `a 
Republican Senate, so that it had to be vetoed by President Taft, 
The Senator says that a Democratic House passed it. The Re- 
publicans were in control of the Senate; so that it must have 
passed here before it got to the President, who was a Republi- 
ean. The Senator might study that out. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator makes the inquiry from me, I 
will say that while I was not a Member of this body then, either, 
as I recall the matter, the Republican conferees on that military 
bill were compelled to yield in order to pass the military bill. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; I have often noticed how the poor Repub- 
lican conferees in the Senate are intimidated by the Democratic 
conferees in the House and forced to yield. That frequently 
occurs. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will pardon me, they fre- 
quently yield upon the threat that unless they do yield no bill 
will be passed. 

Mr. JAMES. They ought to send some people here that are 
not afraid, then, and put them on the Republican side, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, of course to past history, before 
I was honored with a seat here, I can not refer; but I may be 
permitted to pause to express my sympathy for a nature so 
supine, so gentle, so weak, and so withering that it has been 
compelled to surrender to the mere suggestion that it was wrong 
and that a Democratic minority, or any other minority, could 
have so dragooned a majority, to surrender national defense— 
taking the statement of the Senator from New York, with their 
country in danger, if they so saw that the land needed defense; 
if they so saw it that they were yet willing to surrender it rather 
than to contest against a minority—I join with the Senator 
from Kentucky, and suggest that some little more strength of 
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eharacter, some little more firmness of nature contributed to Re- 
publican legislators, would probably long since have remedied 
that unhappy end. - 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I apprehend that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has not served on many conference committees 
of Congress, or he would know that during the closing days of 
the session no minority party or majority party will take the 
responsibility of defeating a measure that is absolutely de- 
manded by the welfare of the country in the matter of a confer- 
ence report, and that very frequently both the Democratie and 
Republican members of a conference committee have yielded 
their conyictions for the sake of permitting a bill to pass that 
was essential to the welfare of the country. That is exactly 
what happened on that occasion, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I must say, having no knowledge 
of those matters, I could not offer my word against the Senator. 

Mr. President, I rose to reply merely that I might set the 
record fairly and justly before the American people. 

Mr. President, I ask for no judgment against the Republican 
Party. I ask, sir, that our failure of unpreparedness, wherever 
it did exist, should not be charged to them, I demand, sir, that 
it equally should net be charged to the Democratie Party. I 
ask that our distinguished colleagues here, as I appeal to the 
country, recognize that these conditions were the result of the 
sentiment of our Nation, filtering through their representatives, 
and expressed by them in their official course. Sir, subsequent 
events have made necessary a change in this course. We must 
admit that both parties, all people, failed to appreciate’ or pre- 
pare for the necessity. But it will not justify any one party to 
attempt to put upon the other the whole responsibility under a 
misrepresentation of truth, 

Mr. President, I have coneluded, in bringing to the attention 
of the Senate, as I assume to do, wherein it had done an in- 
justice first, sir, to the President's representative, then to the 
President, and then to the Senate, then to the Democratic Party, 
and to the country. It is true, sir, and I delight to admit it, that 
as to legislation on the prineipal war measures there has been 
no dissension; there has been no political issue; there has been 
on both sides complete harmony to the patriotic object. I know 
it will continue. All will now reunite in the support of the 
President of the United States and in his noble undertaking to 
win this great war of liberty and justice. I assert to the coun- 
try that we will have the cooperation of eur noble opponents 
because of the patriotism they truly possess and readily ex- 
tend. But at this particular time, when they were willing to 


give evidence to the country of holding up the officers who exe- |. 


cute these powers as being wholly unworthy, how in heaven's 
name do they expect to invite the commen citizen to coopera- 
tion and enthusiasm when they themselves from their high 
station impugn. the officials as unworthy of the appreval of the 
Senate. or the confidence of the country? I beg them, sir, to 
reeonsider the influence on the land of such a course, as it is 
true that they even joined with us and in every provision of 
national defense at the outset, when our Nation was first put 
in peril by murderous Prussia. So. may they continue, all as 
one, and we all as a Nation’s noble sons responding tọ the call 
of our mother, To the breach, dear sons; not for self, but 
country ; not for the political profit of the hour, but for the liberty 
of the Republic for all time.“ I thank the Senate, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri sought 
and obtained, as I understand it, permission to print in the Rre- 
oxp certain tables which he did not read to the Senate. I have 
on my desk one of those tables as it has been given to the 
press, and which I therefore assume will appear in the news- 
papers of to-morrow as a part of the Senator’s remarks. 

In the course of this printed artiele I find reference to In- 
diana and to the State council of defense in that State. It is 
not my purpose, Mr. President, to detain the Senate by prolong- 
ing this discussion, but I can not forego the impulse to say a 
word or two concerning Indiana and the part that has been 
played there by a Republican State administration in carrying 
on this war in view of the reference made by the Senator from 
Missouri, which is clearly intended to show to its disadvantage. 

Mr. President, it is true that a wisely discriminating and 
highly intelligent electorate returned a Republican State ad- 
ministration in Indiana in the election of 1916. It sent to this 
bedy two Republican Senators and it sent to the House of 
Representatives 9 of 13 Members of Congress, all of whom have 
at every stage voted for every single war measure that has been 
presented by this administration or in the name of the adminis- 
tration. 

Upon the Republican governor of Indiana reflection is rather 
cast, as I take it, for the appointment of Will H. Hayes, chair- 
man of the Republican State committee of Indiana, and the 
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Statement is made in this printed article that Mr. Hayes is 
carrying on his political activities through this committee. 

Mr. President, I utterly deny that charge. It is entirely with- 
out foundation. Mr. Hayes was appointed chairman of the 
State council of national defense because of all the many good 
men the State contained who were competent and willing to 
assume the duties of that position he was clearly and con- 
fessedly the most capable, a fact which is attested first by a 
letter written and published publicly acknowledging it by Hon. 
Thomas Taggart. 

Nr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NEW. I do. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Indiana made a statement 
with reference to Mr. Hayes, from which it will appear in the 
Record that he utterly denied the charge. I will not under- 
take to repeat the statement in detail. The Senator does not 
deny the charge that Mr. Hayes at the time of his appointment 
was the chairman of the Republican State central committee. 

Mr. NEW. No, sir; Ido not. It is true, I am happy to say. 
No more do I deny the fact that Mr. Charles A. Greathouse, the 
chairman of the Democratie State central committee of Indi- 
ana, is at this moment a member of the national committee for 
vocational education by appointment of President Wilson. Of 
that the Senator has nothing to say, but he speaks of Mr. 
Hayes as having been nominated by the governor for the posi- 
tion he oceupies. 

Just a word, Mr. President, as to the character of that com- 
mittee and its competency. Besides Mr. Hayes, we find the 
name of Hon. Thomas Taggart, late chairman of the Democratic 
netional committee, for many years the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State committee, a very capable man, my personal friend, 
but certainly a very ardent Democrat. We find the names of 
Mr. Eyans Woollen and Mr. Meredith Nicholson, who were the 
two electors from the State at large on the Democratic ticket 
in Indiana in 1916. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. What position did the Senator says that Mr. 
Thomas Taggart oceupied? $ 

Mr. NEW. On the State council of defense. 

Mr. STONE. The State council? 

Mr. NEW. Yes, sir; of which Mr. Will H. Hayes, referred to 
in this article, is chairman. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is right. 
wrong list, 

Mr. NEW. These gentlemen were not referred to in the Sena- 
tor’s remarks. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is correct, As furnished to me, 
Mr. Thomas Taggart is named, but he was unable to serve be- 
cause of ill health. 

Mr. NEW. He is a member of the committee. So are Mr, 
Evans Woollen, as I have said, and Mr. Meredith Nicholson, 
who are the two Democratic electors on the ticket from that 
State. So is Mr. Frank C. Daily, who was appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson as district attorney for Indiana. So is Mr. George 
Harney, a member of the Democratic Editorial Association, 
who-is also the publicity man, giving out all the news that 
emanates from that committee. i 

The statement is made here that there are 18 Republicans 
and 9 Democrats. That is the statement made by the Senator 
from Missouri. That is somewhat incorrect, because, as a 
matter of fact, the committee is made up of 10 Republicans and 
9 Demoerats appointed by the Republican governor. 

Now, Mr. President, a word as to what that State council 
of national defense has aided in doing. Under the work of that 
council, and under the work of the Republican administration, 
Indiana has furnished by voluntary enlistment 16,581 soldiers 
for this war, independent of the Navy or the Marine Corps, its 
quota being 5,400, It looks as though there had been some 
effective work done by the State administration and by the 
council, and that the State may be looked upon as a fairly 
patriotic one. 

It is true, Mr. President, that when the governor of Iowa 
was here a short time ago and went to the National Council for 
advice as to where to go for observation of the most competent 
and capable State council of defense, Mr. Winterbottom, one 
of its members and secretaries, directed him to go to Indiana, 
because he said that the council there is preeminently the best 
and in a class all by itself, and they went to Indiana to pattern 
by that State council of defense. - 

Mr. President, if polities has played any part in Indiana with 
reference to the war activities it has not been brought in by the 
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Republican Party. When it became the duty of the Republican 
governor to appoint a State fuel administrator, the man to whom 
he went was a Democrat, Mr. Evans Woollen, one of the gentle- 
men on this Council of National Defense. Mr. Woollen declined 
the offer. He then went to another, a very eminent Republican 
business man of the State and tendered it to him. This gentle- 
man said that he would accept, but for five weeks the nomina- 
tion of a fuel commissioner in Indiana was held up, notwith- 
standing the active demand for hasty and active operation of 
the coal mines. The confirmation was held up while the 
Democratic member of the national committee and the State 
Democratic chairman combed the State of Indiana to find a 
Democrat who would serve in that place rather than confirm 
that Republican. The Democrat was not found until finally the 
governor was again appealed to and the gentleman to whom 
he had originally offered it, Mr. Woollen, a Democrat and a 
most capable man and gentleman, was prevailed upon to take 
the place. But five weeks of time were lost there while an 
effort was made to find a Democrat who would fill the place. 
So it is not becoming of anyone to reflect upon Indiana or its 
council of defense for anything that it has or has not done 
during the progress of this war. 

Mr. President, the Republicans of Indiana demand and will 
not be denied their right to participate actively in all the prep- 
arations for and the vigorous prosecution of this war. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I rise with some diffidence at 
this point in the discussion. I think some matters that have 
been charged here this afternoon should be answered. I think 
they ought to have been answered by the chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee, or by some ranking member. of 
that committee. 

I do not believe the American people are interested at this 
time in the success of the Democratic Party or in a Republican 
success but in military success upon the field of battle. That 
is the question that ought to move the Senate here, it seems to 
me, and I believe that the discussion we have had to-day is not 
conducive to military success anywhere. On that account I 
do not approve of most of the things that have been said. I do 
not think it makes any difference about existing conditions 
whether the Republicans have been derelict heretofore or not. 
I do not believe that is an answer if one is needed. I do not 
believe it exists, the conditions charged by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and the testimony before our Military Affairs 
Committee has tended to show that it does not. 

Senators speak of incompetence and Inefficiency, charging 
it has characterized our war preparations. I am no apologist 
for incompetence and inefficiency anywhere in government under 
any conditions, but I say to you I have sat with the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I have listened to the investigation for four 
or five weeks, and in the examination and in carrying on and 
conducting that investigation I have not seen manifested this 
partisan spirit that has been said to exist. I have seen there 
pictures of the deyelopment of the war activities. It has been 
brought out before the committee, and I tell you to-day that I 
believe the condition of the Army is as good as it could have 
been made under the circumstances but for one or two things 
that have not been done that ought to have been done, and there 
is no use to alarm the country unduly about the existing condi- 
tions unless the facts justify it, and I do not believe they do, and 
the investigation has not shown that they do. 

I mention one committee or board that has been active, acting 
as a voluntary board, if you please, and there was no other way 
that this service might be done under the law. This board, with 
the assistance of the Army officers, just to illustrate, they have 
contracted for and expended in the purchase of goods, supplies, 
ordnance, and munitions $800,000,000 in eight months. They 
have had 4,500 transactions. They have given out on an aver- 
age 200 orders daily, requiring an expenditure of $4,000,000. 
They have sent 80,000 letters and communications and 10,000 
telegrams. The result has been that every soldier is now in 
uniform, every soldier is properly clothed be he upon the field of 
battle in France or in cantonments in the United States. That is 
the condition that exists relative to the clothing of the soldiers, 
and all who have need of and who are expected to use rifles 
have rifles in their hands to-day. That part of the Army that 
has gone abroad is fully equipped, as I understand it, and as the 
testimony has shown before the investigation committee down 
here. Certain training equipment for the camps in this country 
has not yet been fully supplied, but it is being done rapidly, and 
as fast as the soldiers can be sent on to Europe they are fully 
equipped. 

Under those conditions why should we have this other dis- 
cussion? It seems to me that what we want to do is to win 


the war, and we can not do it by discussions that divide us and 
by a crimination and recrimination policy here and there. It 


may be that I am giving some gratuitious advice, but this is the 
way the thing appeals to me. 

ee PENROSE, Will the Senator permit a suggestion at that 
poin 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENROSE. One of the leading lights in his own party in 
this Chamber invited this discussion. 

Mr. KIRBY. I am not justifying any man’s position here, I 
am merely stating what it appears to me ought to be done in the 
United States Senate and in Congress. 

Mr. PEN ROSE. So far as this splendid equipment is con- 
cerned, it is a notorious fact that the allies in Europe have had 
to furnish a large amount of it. , 

Mr. KIRBY. That is true; we could not manufacture the 
equipment in time, and could purchase it from our allies, who 
could supply it. We purchased it with good American money 
that was put at the disposal of the Government, and we ac- 
8 the needed equipment that it was possible to acquire most 
speedily. 

I have heard the testimony of those great men who have 
been successful in business affairs. I have heard their criticism, 
especially invited by different members of the Military Commit- 
tee, as to the condition existing; how it might be improved; and 1 
have heard some of these men state that the organization as it 
has now been developed could carry on the war successfully with 
the machinery and agencies we already have. What are the 
conditions that had to be met? We have expanded our Military 
Establishment from 50,000 to a million and a half men in eight 
months, and we have supplied and equipped them. Not only 
that, but great men who have been successful in business af- 
fairs have said this about the organization that has been built 
up, and they have said it under oath in the Military Affairs 
Committee: They stated also that twice as much had been ac- 
complished with the agencies we used as could have been accom- 
plished without them, and at one-half the cost to the Govern- 
ment that would otherwise have been required. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to address an inquiry to the 
Senator, who is a member of that committee. How does he ex- 
plain it that the chairman of the committee, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], has felt compelled to introduce a 
bill providing for a board of three distinguished citizens, what- 
ever that term may mean, and expressly excluding the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I do not propose to be responsible 
for any views that may be held by the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee. We have in that committee recommended 
the passage of a bill to create a director of munitions. All the 
men who are supposed to have made a survey of conditions, who 
have been in contact with the actual development of conditions 
in the War and Navy Departments as they are now constituted, 
have said the greatest objection that they have found to present 
conditions and to obtaining speedy action was in a case of this 
kind: The Navy, say, wants a certain sort of supplies, the Army 
must have a certain amount of the same kind of supplies, and 
there must be given to some of the other activities the same 
kind of supplies. Suppose our manufacturing capacity is short, 
for instance, suppose the country has a manufacturing capacity 
of duck of 3,000,000 yards a year; that that was the manu- 
facturing capacity. of the country, and we needed 89,000,000 
yards under existing conditions, which has been supplied. The 
sources of supply in the manufacturing have to be developed. 
It was said, if the Navy goes out and competes in the market 
with these other agencies of the Army, shipping, and aircraft 
boards, you will have five buying agencies, and nobody to see 
which department is in the most urgent need and where the 
material should be first supplied. ‘There is a lack of authority in 
the last resort in one center to determine which of the branches 
of our war machine shall have certain supplies and equipment 
when there is not enough for all. It was thought by the Secre- 
tary of War and by some others of the war council, since each 
member of the council had authority in his particular depart- 
ment, that by adjustment, by agreement, and by conference the 
council might supply the needed authority. Others said, No; 
create a director of munitions, who can say which is the more 
urgent demand and where the supplies shall go.” 

I agree that that might be well, and I recommended, so far 
as I was concerned, that that sort of a position be created, I 
do not believe that any other cabinet is needed, nor that condi- 
tions as developed indicate that there should be another one. 
I do not know what has been done about recommending a new 
war cabinet. I understand the bill has been introduced, but it 
has not been brought before any meeting of the committee 
when I have been present for any approval by the members of 
the committee, 
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T have referred briefly to the conditions. I think we ought to 
devote our attention to the things that are before us right now, 
with a view to improving them, and I do not believe that some 
əf the discussion here will ever tend to improve anything. I do 
not cure to say anything else about it, but I did think that some- 
body ought to say this much, and I believe it ought to have come 
from some member of the Military Affairs Committee who was 
conversant with conditions as developed by the sworn testimony. 
A EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 

ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet on Thursday next at 12 o' clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to, 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. KING. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, January 24, 1918, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Keceutive nominations received by the Senate January 21, 1918. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Martin Vogel, of New York, N. V., to be Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at New York, N. Y. (Reappointment.) 
: COLLECTORS or CUSTOMS. 

Edmund Billings, of Boston, Mass., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 4, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Reappointment. ) 

William H. Berry, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 11, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Reappointment.) 

NAVAL OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS. 

H. Otto Wittpenn, of Jersey City, N. J., to be naval officer of 
customs in customs collection district No. 10, with headquarters 
at New York, N. X. (Reappointment. ) à 

William M. Croll, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be naval officer of 
customs in customs collection district No. 11, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa, (Reappointment.) 

Surveyor or CUSTOMS. 
Joseph A. Maynard, of Boston, Mass., to be surveyor of cus- 
toms in customs collection district No. 4, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass. (Reappointment. ) 

Charles R. Kurtz, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be surveyor of cus- 
toms in customs collection district No. 11, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Reappointment.) 


CONSULS. 
CLASS 8. 


Austin C. Brady, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., to be a consul of class 
8 of the United States of America. 

Parker W. Buhrman, of Gala, Va., to be a consul of class 8 of 
the United States of America. 4 

Lloyd Burlingham, of Olean, N. V., to be a consul of class 8 of 
the United States of America. 

Leonard G. Dawson, of Staunton, Va., to be a consul of class 8 
of the United States of America. 

Shelby F. Strother, of Louisville, Ky., to be a consul of class 8 
of the United States of America. 

Harry L. Walsh, of Baltimore, Md., to be a consul of class 8 
of the United States of America, 

Romeyn Wormuth, of Syracuse, N. Y., to be a consul of class 
8 of the United States of America. 

PROMOTION IN THE COAST GUARD. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Paul Revere Smith to be second 
lieutenant of Engineers in the Coast Guard of the United States, 
to rank as such from March 27, 1917, in place of Second Lieut. 
of Engineers Albert F. Patterson, promoted. 

RECEIVERS or Pune Moneys. 

Joseph Allen, of California, to be receiver of public moneys at 
Visalia, Cal., his present term expiring January 26, 1918. (Re- 
appointment.) 

Ashley G. Dawley, of Nevada, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Elko, Nev., his term having expired. (Reappointment.) 
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REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Frank T. Woods, of Billings, Mont., to be register of the land 
office at Billings, Mont., vice Fred H. Foster, deceased. 

John E. Robbins, of Nevada, to be register of the land office at 
Elko, Nev., his term having expired. (Reappointment.) 

MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants. : 

First Lieut. Charles August Stammel, jr., Medical Reserve 
Corps, from January 2, 1918. 

First Lieut. Albert Gordon Bower, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from January 3, 1918. 

First Lieut. Arthur Russell Porter, jr., Medical Reserve Corps, 
from January 4, 1918. 

First Lieut. Virgil Heath Cornell, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from January 5, 1918. 

First Lieut. Everett Le Compte Cook, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from January 6, 1918, 

First Lieut. Ralph Leslie Cudlipp, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from January 7, 1918. 

First Lieut. James Brent Anderson, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from January 8, 1918. 

First Lieut. George Perry Ross, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
January 9, 1918. 

First Lieut. Ebner Holmes Inmon, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from January 10, 1918. 

First Lieut. William Alger Shaw, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from January 11, 1918. 2 

First Lieut. Theo, Wallace O'Brien, Medical Reserve Corps. 
from January 12, 1918. 

DENTAL CORPS. 


To be first lieutenants. 


First Lieut, John Godfrey Urban, Dental Reserve Corps, from 
December 15, 1917. 

Carl Stevenson Emmert, of Indiana, from December 16, 1917. 

First Lieut, William Henry Siefert, Dental Reserve Corps, 
from December 17, 1917. 

Samuel J. Lewis, of Michigan, from December 18, 1917. 

First Lieut. James Henry O'Reilly, Dental Reserve Corps, 
from December 19, 1917. 

Frederick Werner Miller, of Missouri, from December 20, 1917. 

James Alfred Curtis, jr., of Georgia, from December 21, 1917. 

First Lieut. James Jay Weeks, Dental Reserve Corps, from 
December 22, 1917. 

John Nelson. White, of Kentucky, from December 23, 1917. 

First Lieut. Homer Lash Sams, Dental Reserve Corps, from 
December 24, 1917. 

George Magnor Krough, of Minnesota, from December 25, 1917. 

First Lieut. Wayne W. Woolley, Dental Reserve Corps, from 
December 26, 1917, 

First Lieut. Edward Wallace Barr, Dental Reserve Corps, 
from December 27, 1917. 

First Lieut. Fernando Emilio Rodriguez, Dental Reserve 
Corps, from December 28, 1917. 

First Lieut. John Leigh Davis, Dental Reserve Corps, from 
December 29, 1917. : ; 

First Lieut. Joseph Henry Jaffer, Dental Reserve Corps, from 
December 30, 1917. 

Adolph August Meyer, of California, from December 31. 1917. 

First Lieut. Howard Clayton Feyler, Dental Reserve Corps, 
from January 1, 1918. 

William Ferdinand Scheumann, of Indiana, from January 
2, 1918. 

First Lieut. Alonzo Gooch McCue, jr., Dental Reserve Corps, 
from January 3, 1918. j 

Campbell Hopson Glascock, of Missouri, from January 4, 
1918. 

First Lieut. Austin Freeman Roberts, Dental Reserve Corps, 
from January_5, 1918. l 

William Frederic Wieck, of Texas, from January 6, 1918. 

Thomas Herbert Veale, of Massachusetts, from January 7, 
1918. 

First Lieut. Lawrence Joseph Dunn, Dental Reserve Corps, 
from January 8, 1918. 

Carl Reuben Oman, of Washington, from January. 9, 1918. 

First Lieut. Leslie Albert Gould, Dental Reserve Corps, from 
Jamiary 10, 1918. 

Harold Avery Curtis, of New York, from January 11, 1918. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Leon C. Swager, Field Artillery, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, to be second lieutenant of Field Artillery, with rank from 
October 26, 1917. 
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CAVALRY ARM. — 
Second Lieut. Ralston Dean Livingston, Infantry, National 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from July 14, 1917. 
Maj. George B. Pillsbury, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 


Guard, to be a second lieutenant from October 24, 1917, to fill Harry Burgess, appointed colonel in the National Army. 


an existing vacaney. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

Band Sergt. Leon J. Walrath, Headquarters Company, One 
hundred and sixth Field Artillery, National Guard, to be second 
lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from date of 
appointment. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from October 26, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Leonard Over, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Carlton B. Rettig, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Samuel O. Taylor, Field Artillery. 
Seeond Lieut. John S. McCloy, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Robert ‘Driscoll, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. George S. Warren, Infantry. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from October 26, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Edward Reese Roberts, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George Wesley Norrick, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lynn Helm, jr., Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Fred P. Clark, Cavalry. 
Seeond Lieut. Frank Starr Pope, Cavalry, 
Second Lieut. Alfred G. Ford, Cavalry. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be second licutenants with rank from October 26, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Harry Lee Campbell, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence W. Fox, jr., Cavalry. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from October 26, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Walter A. Stover, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. James R. Lowry, jr., Cavalry. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 

Maj. William H. Tefft, Medical Corps, to be lieutenant col- 
onel from December 21, 1917, subject to examination required 
by law, viee Lieut. Col. Samuel M. De Loffre, retired from active 
service December 20, 1917. 


TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Lieut. Col. Charles Keller, Corps of Engineers, vice Col. Ed- 
ward Burr, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Spencer Cosby, Corps of Engineers, vice Col. Henry 
Jervey, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. James F. McIndoe, Corps of Engineers, vice Col. 
William C. Langfitt, appointed brigadier general in the National 


Army. 
Livut. Col. Jay J. Morrow, Corps of Engineers, vice Col. 
Harry Taylor, appointed brigadier general in the National 


Army. 
Lieut. Col. George P. Howell, Corps of Engineers, vice Col. 
Mason M. Patrick, appointed brigadier general in the National 


Army. : 
Lieut. Col, Frederick W. Altstaetter, Corps of Engineers, vice 


Col. Charles H. McKinstry, appointed brigadier general in the 
of Engineers, vice Col. 


National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Lewis H. Rand, Corps 
William V. Judson, appointed brigadier general in the National 
Army. : 

Lieut. Col. Thomas H. Jackson, Corps of Engineers, vice 
Col, E. Eveleth Winslow, appointed brigadier general in the 
National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Gustave R. Lukesh, Corps of Engineers, vice Col. 
Frederic V. Abbott, appointed brigadier general in the Na- 
tional Army. 

To be lieutenant colonel with rank from July 9, 1917. 

Maj. Lewis H. Rand, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut Col. Ed- 
gar Jadwin, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 13, 1917. 

Maj. Edward M. Markham, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. 
Col. Herbert Deakyne. appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Thomas H. Jackson, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
William P. Wooten, appointed colonel in the National Army, 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from July 18, 1917. 
Maj. Gustave R. Lukesh, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
James B. Cavanaugh, appointed colonel in the National Army. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Maj. John R. Slattery, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
William Kelly, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Albert E. Waldron, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Edward H. Schulz, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Francis A. Pope, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
John C. Oakes, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Gilbert A. Youngberg, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Sherwood A. Cheney, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Edward N. Johnston, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut Col. 
Frank C. Boggs, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Clarence O. Sherrill, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
George B. Pillsbury, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Ernest D. Peek, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. Lytle 
Brown, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. George R. Spalding, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Harley B. Ferguson, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Elliott J. Dent, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. James 
A. Woodruff, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. William P. Stokey, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
John R. Slattery, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Wildurr Willing, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Clarence O. Sherrill, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. William A. Mitchell, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
George R. Spalding, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Mark Brooke, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. Wil- 
liam J. Barden, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Laurence V. Frazier, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Edward M. Markham, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. James F. Bell, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Francis A. Pope, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Harold C. Fiske, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Robert R. Raymond, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Max C. Tyler, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. Earl 
I. Brown, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, Corps of Engineers (General 
Staff Corps), vice Lieut. Col. James P. Jervey, appointed colonel 
in the National Army. 

Maj. Julian L. Schley, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. William H. Rose, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Charles Keller, promoted. 

Maj. Richard C. Moore, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Meriwether L. Walker, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Lewis M. Adams, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col, 
William B. Ladue, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Charles R. Pettis, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Clarke S. Smith, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. William D'A. Anderson, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. 
Col. Spencer Cosby, promoted. 

Maj. Ralph T. Ward, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col, Wil- 
liam D. Connor, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Robert P. Howell, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
George M. Hoffman, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Joseph H. Earle, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
James F. McIndoe, promoted. 

Maj. Thomas M. Robins, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Jay J. Morrow, promoted. 

Maj. Roger D. Black, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
George P. Powell, promoted. 

Maj. Theodore H. Dillon, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Frederick W. Altstaetter, promoted. A 

Maj. De Witt C. Jones, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Lewis H. Rand, promoted. 

Maj. Ernest Graves, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. Ernest 
D. Peek, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Francis B. Wilby, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Elliott J. Dent, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Clarence S. Ridley, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Wildurr Willing, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Alvin B. Barber, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col, 
William A. Mitchell, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Jarvis J. Bain, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col, Ed- 
ward N. Johnston, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Thomas H. Emerson, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Amos W. Fries, appointed colonel in the National Army, 

Maj. Roger G. Powell, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Charles W. Kutz, appointed colonel in the National Army. 


1918. 


Maj. John N. Hedges, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Albert E. Waldron, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. James J. Loving, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Thomas H. Jackson, promoted. 

Maj. Edward D. Ardery, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Gustave R. Lukesh, promoted. 


To be major with rank from July 9, 1917. 


Capt. Clarence L. Sturdevant, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Lewis H, Rand, promoted. 


To be majors with rank from July 13, 1917. 


Capt. Earl J. Atkisson, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Edward 
M. Markham, promoted. 

Capt. Richard T. Coiner, Corps of Engineers, 
Thomas H. Jackson, promoted. 


To be major with rank from July 14, 1917. 


Capt. Robert S. A. Dougherty, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
George B. Pillsbury, promoted. 


To be major with rank from July 18, 1917. 


Capt. Stuart C. Godfrey, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Gus- 
tave R. Lukesh, promoted. 


To be majors with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Capt. Francis C. Harrington, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
John R. Slattery, promoted. 

Capt. Cleveland C. Gee, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Elbert 
E. Waldron, promoted. 

Capt. John M. Wright, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Francis 
A. Pope, promoted. 

Capt. John R. D. Matheson, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Gilbert A. Youngberg, promoted. 

Capt. William H. Sage, jr., Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Edward N. Johnston, promoted, 

Capt. Charles J. Taylor, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Clar- 
ence O. Sherrill, promoted, 

Capt. Edwin H. Marks, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Michael 
J. MeDonough, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Earl North, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Curtis W. 
Otwell, appointed colonel in the National Army, 

Capt. Albert H. Acher, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Ernest 
D. Peek, promoted. 

Capt. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
George R. Spalding, promoted. 

Capt. John C. H. Lee, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Paul S. 
Bond, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Frank S. Besson, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Elliott J. 
Dent, promoted. 

Capt. Lindsay C. Herkness, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
William L. Guthrie, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Albert K. B. Lyman, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Wil- 
Ham P. Stokey, promoted. 

Capt. Frederick S. Strong, jr., Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Wildurr Willing, promoted. 

Capt. Daniel D. Pullen, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Wil- 
liam A. Mitchell, promoted. 

Capt. Carey H. Brown, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Mark 
Brooke, promoted. 

Capt. Oscar N. Solbert, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Laurence 
V. Frazier, promoted. 

Capt. Beverly C. Dunn, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. James 
F. Bell, promoted. 

Capt. Donald H. Connolly, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Warren T. Hannum, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Raymond F. Fowler, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Robert R. Ralston, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. David McCoach, jr., Corps of Engineers (General Staff 
Corps), vice Maj. Harold C. Fiske, promoted. 

Capt. James G. B. Lampert, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
David McCoach, jr., retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Philip B. Fleming, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Max C. 
Tyler, promoted. 

Capt. John W. Stewart, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Julian 
L. Schley, promoted. 

Capt. Joseph C. Mehaffey, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Wil- 
liam H. Rose, promoted. 

Capt. Paul 8. Reinecke, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Richard 
C. Moore, promoted. $ 

Capt. Raymond A. Wheeler, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Lewis M. Adams, promoted. 

Capt. W. Morris Chubb, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Charles 
R. Pettis, promoted. 

Capt. Howard S. Bennion, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. W. 
Goff Caples, appointed colonel in the National Army. 
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Capt. William C. Sherman, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
William D’A. Anderson, promoted. 

Capt. Rudolph C. Kuldell, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Ralph 
T. Ward, promoted. 

Capt. Roscoe C. Crawford, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Henry 
C. Jewett, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Earl G. Paules, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Robert P. 
Howell, promoted. 

Capt. Bradford G. Chynoweth, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Arthur R. Ehrnbeck, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Milo P. Fox, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Joseph H. 
Earle, promoted. 

Capt. John C. Gotwals, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Thomas 
M. Robins, promoted. 

Capt. Francis K. Newcomer, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Roger D. Black, promoted. 

Capt. Charles F. Williams, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Theo- 
dore H. Dillon, promoted. 

Capt. Gordon R. Young, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. De Witt 
C. Jones, promoted. 

Capt. Richard U. Nicholas, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Ernest Graves, promoted. 

Capt. James A. Dorst, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Francis 
B. Wilby, promoted. 

Capt. Rufus W. Putnam, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Clarence S. Ridley, promoted. 

Capt. Lunsford E. Oliver, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Alvin 
B. Barber, promoted. 

Capt. William H. Holcombe, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Jarvis J. Bain, promoted. 

Capt. James B. Cress, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Thomas II. 
Emerson, promoted. 

Capt. Charles P. Gross, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Roger G.“ 
Powell, promoted, 

Capt. Bernard A. Miller, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Robert 
S. Thomas, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Peter C. Bullard, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Harold 
S. Hetrick, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Brehon B. Somervell, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
William A, Johnson, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Xenophon H. Price, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Fred- 
erick B. Downing, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Robert W. Crawford, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Ed- 
mund L. Daley, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Frederick S. Skinner, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Henry A. Finch, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Dabney O. Elliott, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. John 
N. Hodges, promoted. 

Capt. Allen P. Cowgill, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. James 
J. Loving, promoted. 

Capt. George F. Lewis, Corps of Engineers, yice Maj. Edward 
D. Ardery, promoted. 


To be captains from August 30, 1917. 


First Lieut. Edmond H. Levy, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. 
George R. Goethals, promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas D. Stamps, Corps of Engineers, vice 
Capt. John W. N. Schulz, promoted. 

First Lieut. Bartley M. Harloe, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. 
Clarence L. Sturdevant, promoted. 

First Lieut. Starr C. Wardrop, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. 
Earl J. Atkisson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Girard B. Troland, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. 
Richard T. Coiner, promoted. 

First Lieut. Llewellyn M. Griffith, Corps of Engineers, vice 
Capt. Robert S. A. Dougherty, promoted. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 

Lieut. Col. Louis R. Burgess, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Col. 
Charles L. Phillips, appointed brigadier general, National Army. 

Lieut. Col. James A. Shipton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Col. 
Clint C. Hearn, appointed brigadier general, National Army. 

Lieut. Col. William Chamberlaine, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Col. Ira A. Haynes, appointed brigadier general, National Army. 

Lieut. Col. George H. McManus, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Col. William G. Haan, appointed brigadier general, National 
Army. 

Lisit. Col. Edward J. Timberlake, Coast Artillery Corps 
(Quartermaster Corps), vice Col. Henry D. Todd, jr., appointed 
bridagier general, National Army. 
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Lieut. Col. James M. Williams, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Col. Edward J. Timberlake, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. i 

Lieut. Col. Alston Hamilton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Col. 
Frank G. Mauidin, appointed brigadier general, National Army. 

Lieut. Col. John C. Gilmore, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Col. Andrew Hero, jr., appointed brigadier general, National 
Army. 

Lieut. Col. Joseph L. Knowlton, Coast Artillery Corps (Quar- 
termaster Corps), vice Col. Stephen M. Foote, appointed briga- 
dier general, National Army. 7 

Lieut. Col. Joseph Wheeler, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Col. Joseph L. Knowlton, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Robert E. Callan, Coast Artillery Corps (General 
Staff), vice Col. Richard P. Davis, appointed brigadier gen- 
eral, National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Edwin Landon, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General's Department), vice Col. Robert E. Callan, retained in 
the General Staff. 

Lieut. Col. Clarence H. McNeil, Coast Artillery Corps (Quar- 
termaster Corps), vice Col. Edwin Landon, retained in the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Joseph P. Tracy, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General's Department), vice Col. Clarence H. McNeil, retained 
in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Percy M. Kessler, Coast Artillery Corps (Ammu- 
nition Train), vice Col. Joseph P. Tracy, retained in the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Johnson Hagood, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Col. 
John L. Hayden, appointed brigadier general, National Army. 

Lieut. Col. George T. Patterson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Col. William R. Smith, appointed brigadier general, National 
Army. 

Lieut. Col. Frank K. Fergusson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Col. Frank W. Coe, appointed brigadier general, National Army. 

Lieut. Col. William E. Cole, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General's Department), vice Col. James A. Shipton, appointed 
brigadier general, National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Marcellus G. Spinks, Coast Artillery Corps (In- 
spector General’s Department), vice Col. William E. Cole, re- 
tained in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Jacob C. Johnson, Coast Artillery Corps (Inspector 
General’s Department), vice Col. Marcellus G. Spinks, retained 
in the Inspector General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Robert E. Wyllie, Coast Artillery Corps (General's 
Staff), vice Col. Jacob C. Johnson, retained in the Inspector 
General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. William Forse, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General’s Department), vice Col. Robert E. Wyllie, retained in 
the General Staff. 

Lieut. Col. Maleolm Young, Coast Artillery Corps (National 
Army), vice Col. William Forse, retained in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Lieut. Col, Laurence C. Brown, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal 
Corps), vice Col. Frank E. Harris, detailed in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Harry L. Steele, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Col. Laurence C. Brown, retained in the 
Signal Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas F. Dwyer, Coast Artillery Corps (Quar- 
termaster Corps). vice Col. Harry L. Steele, retained in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. James B. Mitchell, Coast Artillery Corps (In- 
spector General’s Department), vice Col. Thomas F. Dwyer, re- 
tained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Alfred S. Morgan, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General’s Department), vice Col. James B. Mitchell, retained in 
the Inspector General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Charles H. Hilton, Coast Artillery Corps (General 
Staff), vice Col. Alfred S. Morgan, retained in the Adjutant 
General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Edward L. Glasgow, Coast Artillery Corps (Adju- 
tant General’s Department), vice Charles H. Hilton, retained in 
the General Staff. 

Lient. Col. Percy Willis, Coast Artillery Corps (Ammunition 
Train), vice Col. Edward L. Glasgow, retained in the Adjutant 
General’s Department. 

To be colonels with rank from December 29, 1917. 

Lieut. Col. Joseph B. Douglas, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal 
Corps), vice Col, Percy Willis, retained in Ammunition Train. 

Lieut. Col. John R. Procter, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General's Department), vice Joseph B. Douglas, retained in the 
Signal Corps. 


Lieut. Col. John B. Christian, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal 
Corps), vice Col. John R. Proctor, retained in the Adjutant 
General's Department. ° 

Lieut. Col. Frederick W. Phisterer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Col. John B. Christian, retained in the Signal Corps, 


COAST ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Maj. Malcolm Young; Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Lawrence S. Miller, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Laurence C. Brown, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Earle D’A. Pearce, appointed colonel in 
the National Army. 

Maj. Harry L. Steele, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarterinaster 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Laurence C. Brown, retained in the 
Signal Corps. ~ 

Maj. Thomas F. Dwyer, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Harry L. Steele, retained in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. James B. Mitchell, Coast Artillery Corps (Inspector 
General's Department), vice Lieut. Col. Thomas F. Dwyer, re- 
tained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Alfred S. Morgan, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department), vice Lieut. Col. James B. Mitchell, retained 
in the Inspector General’s Department. 

Maj. Charles H. Hilton, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Alfred S. Morgan, retained in The 
Adjutant General's Department. 

Maj. Edward L. Glasgow, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Charles H. Hilton, retained in 
the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Percy Willis, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. Ed- 
ward L. Glasgow, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. William F. Stewart, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Sam F. Bottems, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Joseph B. Douglas, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Edwin O. Sarratt, appointed colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Maj. Hudson T. Patten, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Joseph B. Douglas, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Edward Kimmel, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Frederick E. Johnston, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. John R. Procter, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department), vice Lieut. Col. Arthur S. Conklin, ap- 
pointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. John B. Christian, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. John R. Procter, retained in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Department. 

Maj. Frederick W. Phisterer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Lieut. Col. John B. Christian, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Robert H. C. Kelton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. James F. Brady, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Percy P. Bishop, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Thomas Q. Ashburn, appointed colonel 
in the National Army. 

Maj. Henry J. Hatch, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Robert S. Abernethy, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. William F. Hase, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Harold E. Cloke, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. William R. Doores, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Philip R. Ward, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. James F. Howell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Samuel A. Kephart, promoted. 

Maj. Jesse C. Nicholls, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance De- 
partment), vice Lieut. Col. William Forse, promoted. 

Maj. Henry W. Schull, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance De- 
partment), vice Lieut. Col. Jesse C. Nicholls, retained in the 
Ordnance Department. 

Maj. Clifton C. Carter, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col, 
Henry W. Schull, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

Maj. Stanley D. Embick, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Louis R. Burgess, promoted. 

Maj. William H. Monroe, Coast Artillery Corps (Ammunition 
Train), vice Lieut. Col. Stanley D. Embick, retained in the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps. 

Maj. Leonard T. Waldron, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. William H. Monroe, retained in Ammunition Train. 

Maj. Ernest A. Greenough, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Lieut. Col. James A. Shipton, promoted. 

Maj. Alexander Greig, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col, Ernest A. Greenough, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. James A. Ruggles, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
William Chamberlaine, promoted. 
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Maj. Terence E. Murphy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Gordon G. Heiner, appointed brigadier general in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Maj. Harry W. Newton, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. George H. McManus, promoted. 

Maj. Allen D. Raymond, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Harry W. Newton, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. James R. Pourie, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
James M. Williams, promoted. 8 

Maj. John L. Hughes, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Alston Hamilton, promoted. 

Maj. John W. C. Abbott, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. John C. Gilmore, jr., promoted. 

Maj. Harry T. Matthews, Coast Artillery Corps (Inspector 
General’s Department), vice Lieut. Col. Mervyn C. Buckey, ap- 
pointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Harry ©. Barnes, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Harry T. Matthews, retained in the Inspector General's 
Department, 

Maj. Stephen H. Mould, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Joseph Wheeler, jr., promoted. 

Maj. Louis S. Chappelear, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General's Department), vice Lieut. Col. Johnson Hagood, pro- 
moted. 

Maj. Granville Sevier, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Louis S. Chappelear, retained in the Adjutant General's De- 
partment. 

Maj. Robert F. Woods, Coast Artillery 
Col. George T. Patterson, promoted. 

Maj. Albert C. Thompson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Percy M. Kessler, promoted. 

Maj. Ellison L. Gilmer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Frank K. Fergusson, promoted. 

Maj. John McBride, jr.. Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Malcolm Young, promoted. 

Maj. Richard K. Cravens, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General's Department), vice Lieut. Col. Clifton C. Carter; ap- 
pointed professor in the United States Military Academy. 

Maj. George O. Hubbard, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Richard K. Cravens, retained 
in the Adjutant General's Department. 

Maj. James M. Wheeler, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Cel. George O. Hubbard, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Harrison S. Kerrick, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Stanley D. Embick, appeinted colonel in the Signal Corps. 

Maj, Frank J. Miller, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Marcellus G. Spinks, detailed in the Inspector General's De- 
partment. 

Maj. Philip S. Golderman, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Perey willis, promoted. 

Maj. Charles L. Lanham, Coast Artillery Corps. vice Lieut. 
Col. Perey P. Bishop, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. George F. Connolly, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. William E. Cole, appointed colonel in the National Army. 


To be licutenant colonels with rank from December 26, 1917. 


Maj, John S. Johnston, Coast Artillery Corps. (Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department), vice Lieut. Col. William F. Stewart, jr., 
appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Joseph S. Hardin, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. John S. Johnston, retained in The Ad- 
jutant General's Department. 

` Maj. Louis E. Bennett, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Joseph S. Hardin, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from December 29, 1917. 

Maj. George L. Hicks, jr., Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General's Department), vice Lieut. Col. Frederick W. Phisterer, 
promoted. 

Maj, Lynn S. Edwards, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
George L. Hicks, jr., retained in The Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. 


‘Corps, vice Lieut. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Lieut. Col. John E. Stephens, Field Artillery (General Staff 
Corps). vice Col. William J. Snow, appointed brigadier general 
in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas E. Merrill, Field Artillery, vice Col. John 
E. Stephens, retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Fox Conner, Field Artillery (Inspector General’s 
Department), vice Col. LeRoy S. Lyon, appointed brigadier 
general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Henry W. Butner, Field Artillery, vice Col. Fox 
Conner, retained in the Inspector General’s Department. 


Lieut. Col. Henry L. Newbold, Field Artillery, vice Col. George 
G. Gatley, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Ernest D. Scott, Field Artillery, vice Col. Charles 
P. Summerall, appointed brigadier general in the National 
Army. 

Lient. Col. Lucius R. Holbrook, Field Artillery, vice Col. John 
E. McMahon, appointed brigadier general in the National Army, 

Lieut. Col. Harrison Hall, Field Artillery, vice Col. Edward 
F. MeGlachlin, jr., appointed brigadier general in the Nationa! 


* 

Lieut. Col. Wright Smith, Field Artillery, vice Col. George 
Le R. Irwin, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Alfred A. Starbird, Field Artillery (Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Department), vice Col. Charles T. Menoher, appointed 
brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Charles R. Lloyd, Field Artillery, vice Col. Alfred 
A. Starbird, retained in the Inspector General's Department. 

Lieut. Col. Oliver L. Spaulding, jr., Field Artillery, vice Col. 
eve L. Kenly, appointed brigadier general in the National 

rmy. 

Lieut. Col. Conrad H. Lanza, Field Artillery, vice Col. William 
Lassiter, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Lewis S. Ryan, Field Artillery, vice Col. William 
S. McNair, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Howard L. Landers, Field Artillery, vice Col. 
pare G. Berry, appointed brigadier general in the National 

my. 

To be colonel with rank from January 2, 1918. 


Lieut. Col. William H. Burt, Field Artillery, vice Col. Harri- 
son Hall, detailed in ammunition train. 


To be licutenant colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Maj. Lewis S. Ryan, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Robert 
C. Foy, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Howard L. Landers, Field Artillery, vice Lieut, Col. 
Henry B. Farrar, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. William H. Burt, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Charies 
M. Bundel, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Clarence N. Jones, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Charles 
D. Herron, appointed colonel in the National Army. ? 

Maj. Frederick B. Hennessy, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
William McK. Lambdin, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Laurin L. Lawson, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Frank 
E. Hopkins, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Morris E. Locke, Field Artillery (General Staff Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Fred T. Austin, appointed colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Maj. John W. Kilbreth, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Morris 
E. Locke, retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. James H. Bryson, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. John 
E. Stephens, promoted. 

Maj. Roger O. Mason, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Thomas 
E. Merrill, promoted. 

Maj. William S. Browning, Field Artillery (General Staff 
Corps), vice Ligut. Col. Henry W. Butner, promoted. 

Maj. Joseph F. Barnes, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
Charles C. Pulis, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. William P. Ennis, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. George 
V. H. Moseley, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Dennis H. Currie, Field Artillery (General Staff Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Louis T. Boiseau, appointed colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Maj. Beverly F. Browne, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
Henry L. Newbold, promoted. 

Maj. Raymond S. Pratt, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
Ernest D. Scott, promoted. 

Maj. Alden F. Brewster, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
Lucius R. Holbrook, promoted. 

Maj. Norton E. Wood, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Harri- 
son Hall, promoted. 

Maj. Albert S. Fuger, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Wright 
Smith. promoted. : 

Maj. William N. Michel, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
Charles R. Lloyd, promoted. 

Maj. Ernest S. Wheeler, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Oliver 
L. Spaulding, jr., promoted. 

Maj. Lesley J. McNair, Field Artillery (General Staff Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Conrad H. Lanza, promoted. 

Maj. Walter D. Smith, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Lesley 
J. McNair, retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Creed F. Cox, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Lewis S. 
Ryan, promoted. 

Maj. Leo P. Quinn, Field Artillery, vice Lieut, Col. Howard L. 
Landers, promoted. 
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Maj. Walter H. Smith, Field Artillery (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. William S. Browning, detailed in the General 
Staff Corps. 

Maj. Albert T. Bishop, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Walter 
II. Smith, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Harold W. Huntley, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Den- 
nis H. Currie, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from January 2, 1918. 


Maj. Edwin De L. Smith, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Wil- 
liam H. Burt, promoted. 


To be majors with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Capt. Charles J. Ferris, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Marion W. 
Howze, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Walter D. Smith, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Lewis 8. 
Ryan, promoted. 

Capt. Creed F. Cox, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Clarence Deems, 
jr., appointed colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Leo P. Quinn, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Francis W. 
Griffin, appointed colonel, National Army, 

Capt. Walter H. Smith, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Robert S. 
Welsh, appointed colonel, National Army. 

Capt. John S. Hammond, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Howard L. 
Landers, promoted. 

Capt. Albert T. Bishop, Field Artillery, vice Maj. William H. 
Burt, promoted. 

Capt. Harold W. Huntley, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Clarence 
N. Jones, promoted. 

Capt. Edwin De I, Smith, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Frederick 
B. Hennessy, promoted, 

Capt. Ralph McT. Pennell, Field Artillery, vice Maj. George 
M. Brooke, appointed colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Walter S, Sturgill, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Harry O. 
Williams, appointed colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Sherman Miles, Field Artillery (General Staff), vice 
Maj. Edgar H. Yule, appointed colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Cortlandt Parker, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Sherman 
Miles, retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Richard C. Burleson, Field Artillery, vice Maj. George 
R. Greene, appointed colonel, National Army. - 

Capt. Joseph R. Davis, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Charles M. 
Bunker, appointed colonel, National Army. 

Capt. John R. Starkey, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Laurin L. 
Lawson, promoted. 

Capt. Rene E. De R. Hoyle, Field Artillery, vice Maj. William 
F. Jones, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Dawson Olmstead, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Charles G. 
Mortimer, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army, 

Capt. John ©. Maul, Field Artillery, vice Maj. William I. 
Westervelt, appointed colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Albert L. Hall, Field Artillery, vice Maj. John B. W. 
Corey, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. George H. Paine, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Joseph E. 
Myers, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Leroy P. Collins, Field Artillery, vice Maj. William 8. 
Wood, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Ballard Lyerly, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Samuel Frank- 
enberger, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army, 

Capt. Robert H. Lewis, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Henry S. 
Kilbourne, jr., appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Phillip W. Booker, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Charles J. 
Ferris, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Fred T. Cruse, Field Artillery (General Staff), vice 
Maj. George M. Apple, appointed colonel, National Army. 

Capt. James P. Marley, Field Artillery (Inspector General's 
Department), vice Maj. Fred T. Cruse, retained in the General 
Staff Corps. 

Capt. Waldo ©. Potter, Field Artillery, vice Maj. John W. 
Kilbreth, promoted. 

Capt. John W. Downer, Field Artillery, vice Maj. James H. 
Bryson, promoted. 

Capt. Benj. M. Bailey, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Roger O. 
Mason, promoted. 

Capt. William F. Sharp, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Ned B. 
Rehkopf, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Frank Thorp, jr., Field Artillery, vice Maj. William 
S. Browning, promoted. 

Capt. E. R. Warner McCabe, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Joseph 
F. Barnes, promoted. 

Capt. Donald C. McDonald, Field Artillery, vice Maj. James 
P. Robinson, appointed colonel, National Army. 

Capt. John G. Tyndall, Field Artillery, vice Maj. William P. 
Ennis, promoted, 


Capt. Otto L. Brunzell, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Dennis H. 
Currie, promoted. 

Capt. Clifford L. Corbin, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Beverly F. 
Browne, promoted. 

Capt. Pierre V. Kieffer, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Marlborough 
Churchill, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Charles T. Harris, jr., Field Artillery (Ordnance De- 
partment), vice Maj. Albert U. Faulkner, appointed colonel, Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Maxwell Murray, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Charles T. 
Harris, jr., retained in the Odnance Depatment. 

Capt. Alfed L. P. Sands, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Raymond 
S. Pratt, promoted. 

Capt. Henry H. Pfeil, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Robert Davis, 
appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Charles P. George, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Pelham D. 
Glassford, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Charles W. Harlow, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Alden F. 
Brewster, promoted. 

Capt. William H. Rucker, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Norton E. 
Wood, promoted. 

Capt. William H. Shepherd, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Albert 
S. Fuger, promoted. 

Capt. Marshall G. Randol, Field Artillery, vice Maj. William 
F. Morrison, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. John N. Greely, Field Artillery, vice Maj. John R. Kelly, 
appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Webster A. Capron, Field Artillery, vice Maj. William 
N. Michel, promoted. 

Capt. John E. Mort, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Ernest S. 
Wheeler, promoted. 

Capt. James H. Burns, Field Artillery (Ordnance Depart- 
ment), vice Maj. Walter D. Smith, promoted. 

Capt. Everett S. Hughes, Field Artillery (Ordnance Depart- 
ment), vice Maj. James H. Burns, retained in the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Capt. Thomas J. Smith, Field Artillery (Ordnance Depart- 
ment), vice Maj. Everett S. Hughes, retained in the Ordnance 
Department. 

Capt. Roger S. Parrott, Field Artillery (General Staff), vice 
Maj. Thomas J. Smith, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Thurman H. Bane, Field Artillery (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Creed F. Cox, promoted. 

Capt. Thomas D. Sloan, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Thurman 
H. Bane, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Harold Geiger, Field Artillery (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Augustine McIntyre, appointed colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Claude B. Thummell, Field Artillery (Ordnance Depart- 
ment), vice Maj. George R. Allin, appointed lieutenant colonel, 
National Army. 

Capt. Edwin M. Watson, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Claude B. 
Thummell, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Harold E. Miner, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Thomas W. 
Hollyday, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Joseph A. Rogers, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Leo P. 
Quinn, promoted. 

Capt. Charles T. Griffith, Field Artillery, vice Major John S. 
Hammond, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 

Capt. Ronald D. Johnson, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Harold 
Geiger, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Jacob E. Devers, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Albert T. 
Bishop, promoted. s 

Capt. Lucien H. Taliaferro, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Harold 
W. Huntley, promoted. 


To be major with rank from November 5, 1917. 
Capt. Harold H. Bateman, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Ralph 
Mer. Pennell, appointed lieutenant colonel, National Army. 
To be majors with rank from November 13, 1917. 
Capt. Frank A. Turner, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Dawson 
Olmstead, detailed in the Inspector General's Department. 
Capt. George G. Seaman, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Roger S. 
Parrott, detailed in the General Staff. 
To be majors with rank from December 5, 1917. 
Capt. Franz A. Doniat, Field Artillery (General Staff), vice 


Maj. James P. Marley, detailed in the Inspector General’s De- 
partment. 

Capt. Carl A. Baehr, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Franz A. Doniat, 
retained in the General Staff. 


To be major with rank from January 2, 1918. 


Capt. Robert S. Donaldson, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Edwin 
De L. Smith, promoted. 


1918. 
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CAVALRY ARM. 
To be colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Lieut. Col. Frank M. Caldwell, Cavalry (Inspector General's 
Department), vice Col. Robert A. Brown, appointed brigadier 
general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. James J. Hornbrook, Cavalry, vice Col. Frank M. 
Caldwell, retained in the Inspector General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. William F. Clark, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Grote Hutcheson, appointed ‘brigadier general in the 
National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Samuel G. Jones. Cavalry, vice Col. William F. 
Clark, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Melvin W. Rowell, Cavalry, vice Col. Wilber E. 
Wilder, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Lawrence J. Fleming, Cavalry, vice Col. Lloyd M. 
‘Brett, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Oren B. Meyer, Cavalry, vice Col. James B. Erwin, 
appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Charles J. Symmonds. Cavalry, vice Col. Joseph A. 
Gaston, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Alexander M. Miller, ‘Cavalry, vice Col. John M. 
Jenkins, detailed in ammunition train. 

Lieut. Col. Charles B. Drake, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Alexander L. Dade, appointed brigadier general in 
‘the Signal Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Harry O. Williard, Cavalry, vice Col. Charles B. 
Drake, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. John P. Wade, Cavalry (Adjutant General's De- 
partment), vice Col. William H. Hay, appointed brigadier gen- 
eral in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Ola W. Bell, Cavalry (Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment), vice Col. John P. Wade, retained in The Adjutant Gen- 
erul's Department. 

Lieut. Col. Abraham G. Lott. Cavalry (Adjutant General's 
Department), vice Col. Ola W. Bell, retained in The Adjutant 
General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Samuel F. Dallam, Cavalry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Col. Abraham G. Lott, retained in The Adjutant 
General’s Department. d 

Lieut. Col. William Kelly, Jr., Cavalry (Adjutant General's 
Department), vice Col. Samuel F. Dallam, retained in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Alfred E. Kennington, Cavalry, vice Col. William 
Kelly, Jr., retained in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Edward I’. Orton, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Jesse Mel. Carter, appointed brigadier general in the 
National Army. 

Lieut, Col. Robert B. Powers, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Edward P. Orton, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Francis H. Pope, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Robert B. Powers, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Herman A. Sievert, Cavalry (ammunition train), 
vice Col. Francis H. Pope, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Pierce A. Murphy, Cavalry (ammunition train), 
vice Col. Herman A. Sievert, retained in ammunition train. 

Lieut, Col. Frederick T. Arnold, Cavalry, vice Col. Pierce A. 
Murphy, retained in ammunition train. 

Lieut, Col. Charles W. Fenton, Cavalry, since deceased, vice 
Col. George H. Cameron, appointed brigadier general in the 
National Army. : 

Lieut. Col. Edward D. Anderson, Cavalry (General Staff 
Corps), vice Col. Willard A. Holbrook, appointed brigadier 
general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. George P. White, ‘Cavalry, vice Col. Edward D. 
Anderson, retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Louis C. Scherer, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. William D. Beach, appointed brigadier general in the 
National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Robert J. Fleming, Cavalry, vice Col. Louis C. 
Scherer, retained in the Quartermaster Corps, 

Lieut. Col. Edwin B. Winans, Cavalry, vice Col. Robert D. 
Walsh, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col, William T. Johnston, Cavalry (Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department), vice Col. Peter E. Traub, appointed briga- 
dier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Harold P. Howard, Cavalry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Col. William T. Johnston, retained in The Adjutant 
General's Department. 

Lieut. Col. Elmer Lindsley, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Harold P. Howard, retained in the Quartermaster 


Lieut. Col. William J. Glasgow, Cavalry, vice Col, Elmer 


Lindsley, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 


Lieut. Col, Frank S. Armstrong, Cavalry, vice Col. Guy 


‘Carleton, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 


Lieut. Col. James G. Harbord, Cavalry, vice Col. Thomas B. 
Dugan, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Samuel D. Rockenbach, Cavalry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Col. James G. Harbord, appointed brigadier gen- 
eral in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Kirby Walker, Cavalry, vice Col. Samuel D. 
Rockenbach, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 


To b> lieutenant colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Maj. Alexander M. Miller, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. John 
O’Shea, appointed in the National Army. 

Maj. Charles B. Drake (Quartermaster ‘Corps), viee Lieut. 
Col. Frank Tompkins, appointed In the National Army. 

Maj. Harry O. Williard, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Charles B. 
Drake, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. John P. Wade, Cavalry (Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment), vice Lieut. Col. Robert C. Williams, appointed in the 
National Army. 

Maj. Ola W. Bell, Cavalry (Adjutant General's Department), 
vice Lieut, Col. James H. Reeves, appointed in the National 


y. : 

Maj. Abraham G. Lott, Cavalry (Adjutant General’s Depart- 

ment), vice Lieut. Col. Claude B. Sweezey, appointed in the 
National Army, 

Maj. Samuel F. Dallam, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Julian R. Lindsey, appointed in the National Army. 

Maj. William Kelly, Jr., Cavalry (Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment), vice Lieut, Col. Samuel F. Dallam, retained in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Maj. Henry ©. Whitehead, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. Samuel B. Arnold, appointed in the National Army. 

Maj. William D. Chitty, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. Joseph E. Cusack, appointed in the National Army. 

Maj. Alfred E. Kennington, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Herbert 
B. Crosby, appointed in the National Army. 

Maj. Edward P. Orton, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Harry H, Pattison, appointed in the National Army. 

Maj. Robert B. Powers, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
ee Col. Edward P. Orton, retained in the ‘Quartermaster 

rps. 

Maj. Francis H. Pope, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
4 Col. Robert B. Powers, retained in the Quartermaster 

Or ps. 

Maj, Herman H. Sievert, Cavalry (ammunition train), vice 
8 Col. Francis H. Pope, retained in the Quartermaster 

rps. 

Maj. George E. Mitchell, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. George F. Hamilton, appointed in the National Army. 

Maj. Pierce A. Murphy, Cavalry (ammunition train), vice 
Lieut. Col. George E. Mitchell, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Frederick T. Arnold, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. John W. 
Craig, appointed in the National Army. 

Maj. James N. Munro, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Casper H. Conrad, jr., appointed in ‘the National 
Army. 

Maj. William S. Valentine, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
8 Lieut. Col. James N. Munro, retdined in the Quartermaster 

rps. 

Maj. Henry C. Smither, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. William S. Valentine, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Roy B. Harper, Cavalry (Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment), viee Lieut. Col. Nathan K. Averill, appointed in the 
National Army. 

Maj. Thomas A. Roberts, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Harry LaT. 
Cavenaugh, appointed in the National Army. 

Maj. Edgar A. Sirmyer, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Walter C. 
Short, appointed in the National Army. 

Maj. Frank R. McCoy, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Sterling P. 
Adams, appointed colonel in the National Army, 

Maj. ‘Clarence R. Day. Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. Edmund R. Leary, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Willard H. McCornack, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Cornelius C. Smith, appointed colonel in the National 
Army 


Maj. Guy V. Henry, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Hugh D. Berke- 
ley, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Wallace B. Scales, Cavalry, vice Lient. Col. Andrew E. 
Williams, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. ‘Conrad S. Babcock, Cavalry, vice Liett. Col. Benjamin 
B. Hyer, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Charles C. Farmer, jr., Cavalry, vice Lieut, Col. William 
H. Paine, appointed colonel in the National Army. 
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Maj. Grayson V. Heidt, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Abraham G. Lott, detailed in The Adjutant General's 
Department. 

Maj. Albert N. McClure, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Grayson 
Heidt, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Holland Rubottom, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. Mathew C. Smith, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Aubrey Lippincott, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. Frank Parker, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Henry W. Parker, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Aubrey Lip- 
pincott, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. William H. Winters, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. James J. Hornbrook, promoted. 

Maj. Douglas McCaskey, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. William H. Winters, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Maj. Samuel B. Pearson, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. George W. Kirkpatrick, appointed colonel in the 
National Army. 

Maj. Freeborn P. Holcomb, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Samuel B. Pearson, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Maj. Albert A. King, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Freeborn P. 
Holcomb, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Daniel Van Voorhis, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Samuel G. Jones. promoted. 

Maj. Julien E. Gaujot, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Julius T. 
Conrad, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Delphey T. E. Casteel, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Howard 
R. Hickok, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Joseph R. McAndrews, Cavalry (General Staff), vice 
Lieut. Col. Lincoln C. Andrews, appointed colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Maj. George E. Lovell, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Melvin W. 
Rowell, promoted. 

Maj. Frank L. Case, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Laurence J. Fleming, promoted. 

Maj. John H. Lewis, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Frank L. 
Case, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Harry N. Cootes, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Oren B. Meyer, promoted. 

Maj. Charles W. Van Way, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Harry N. Cootes, retained in the General Staff 


Corps. 

Maj. Wilson G. Heaton, Cavalry, vice Lieut. ‘Col. Charles J. 
Symmonds, promoted. 

Maj. Edward Davis, Cavalry, vice Lieut, Col, Charles W. 
Fenton, promoted. 

Maj. James M. Burroughs, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. George P. White, promoted. 

Maj. Dorsey Cullen, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. James M. Bur- 
roughs, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Charles H. Boice, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Robert J. 
Fleming, promoted. 

Maj. Daniel H. Gienty, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Edwin B. Winans, promoted. 

Maj. William J. Kendrick, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. Daniel H. Gienty, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. George T. Bowman, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. William J. Glasgow, promoted. 

Maj. John S. Fair, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut, Col. George T. Bowman, retained in the General Staff 
Corps. 

Maj. Robert J. Reaney, Cavalry (Qyartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. John S. Fair, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Sherrard Coleman, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Robert J. Reaney, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Maj. William F. Herringshaw, Cayalry (ammunition train), 
vice Lieut. Col. Sherrad Coleman, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Maj. Joseph A. Baer, Cavalry (Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment), vice Lieut. Col. William R. Smedberg, appointed colonel 
in the National Army. 

Maj. Charles F. Martin, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Frank S. 
-Armstrong, promoted. 

Maj. Willis V. Morris, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. James G. 
Harbord, promoted. 

Maj. Walter S. Grant, Cavalry (General Staff Corps, vice 
Lieut. Col. John P. Wade, detailed in The Adjutant General’s 
Department. 

Maj. Charles M. Wesson, Cavalry (Ordnance Department), 
vice Lieut. Col. Walter S. Grant, retained in the General Staff 
Corps. 


Maj. Morton C. Mumma, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Fiaa, Col. Charles M. Wesson, retained in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Maj. Frank P. Amos, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Henry C. 
Whitehead, appointed colonel in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Julian A. Benjamin, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. William D. Chitty, appointed colonel in the Sig- 
nal Corps. 

Maj. James Goethe, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Julian A. Benja- 
min, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Varien. D. Dixon, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Clarence R. 
Day, appointed colonel in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Verne La S. Rockwell, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
rene Col, Charles W. Van Way, appointed colonel in the Signal 

rps. 

Maj. George B. Comly, Cavalry (Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment), vice Lieut. Col. Verne La S. Rockwell, retained in the 
Signal Corps. 

Maj. Charles G. Harvey, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Ervin L. 
Phillips, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Richard M. Thomas, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Willard H. 
McCornack, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Signal Corps. + 

Maj. George B. Rodney, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Pierce A. 
Murphy, detailed in Ammunition Train. 

Maj. Alexander H. Davidson, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Ola W. Bell, detailed in The Adjutant General’s 
Department. 

Maj. Christian A. Bach, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Alexander H. 
Davidson, retain in Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. David H. Biddle, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Roy B. Harper, 
detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. i 

Maj. William F. H. Godson, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Kirby 
Walker, promoted. 

Maj. George W. Winterburn, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
ne Lieut. Col. Herman A. Sievert, detailed in Ammunition 

n. 

Maj. Lewis Foerster, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. George W. Win- 
terburn, retained in Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. William P. Moffet, vice Lieut. Col. Alexander M. Miller, 
promoted. 3 

Maj. Archibald F. Commiskey, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Henry 
C. Smither, appointed colonel in the Singal Corps. 

Maj. William A. Cornell, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Douglas 
McCaskey, detailed in the General Staff Corps. ‘ 

Maj. George J. Oden, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Joseph R. Me- 
Andrews, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. James E. Shelley, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Joseph A. Baer, detailed in the Inspector General's 
Department. 

Maj. Edward Calvert, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. James E. 
Shelley, retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Edmund S. Sayer, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Daniel Van 
Voorhis, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Bruce Palmer, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. Col. 
Morton O. Mumma, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. James E. Fechet, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. Col. 
Bruce Palmer, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Philip W. Corbusier, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. James E. Fechet, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Frederick M. Jones, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. Philip W. Corbusier, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. John A. Wagner, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Frederick M. 
Jones, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Archie Miller, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. Col. 
Harry O. Williard, promoted. 

Maj. William S. Wells, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Archie Miller, 
retained in the Signal Corps. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from November 5, 1917. 


Maj. William H. Clopton, jr., Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Alfred E. Kennington, promoted. 

Maj. Robert M. Nolan, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. William H. 
Clopton, jr., retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from November 7, 1917. 


Maj. William O. Reed, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Holland Rubottom, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Henry Gibbins, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. William O. 
Reed, retained in the General Staff Corps. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from November 13, 1917. 


Maj. Charles O. Thomas, jr., Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. William J. Kendrick, detniled in the Signal 


Corps. 
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- Maj. Edmond R. ‘Tompkins, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Charles O. Thomas, jr., retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Maj. Arthur Poillon, Cavalry, vice Lieut, Col. Edmond R. 
Tompkins, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from November 23, 1917. 


Maj. George A. Purington, Cavalry (ammunition train), vice 
Lieut. Col. Frederick T. Arnold, promoted. 

Maj. George W. Biegler, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. William 
Kelly, jr., detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from December 11, 1917. 


Maj. Francis W. Glover, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. George B. 
Comly, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from December 22, 1917. 


Maj. Laurence S. Carson, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. George A. Purington, detailed in ammunition 
train. 

Maj. Alexander B. Coxe, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Laurence S. Carson, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 
Maj. Timothy M. Coughlan, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Alexander 
B. Coxe, retained in the General Staff Corps. 


To be lieutendnt colonel with rank from December 29, 1917. 


Maj. James Huston, Cavalry, vice Lieut, Col. William J. 
Herringshaw, detailed in ammunition train. 


To be majors with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Capt. Charles F. Martin, Cavalry, vice Maj. William G. Sills, 
detailed in the Inspector General's Department. 

Capt. Willis V. Morris, Cavalry, vice Maj. Alexander M. Mil- 
ler, promoted. 

Capt. Walter S. Grant, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Harry O. Williard, promoted. 

Capt. Charles M. Wesson, Cavalry (Ordnance Department), 
vice Maj. Walter S. Grant, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Morton C. Mumma, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Maj. Charles M. Wesson, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Frank P. Amos, Cavalry, vice Maj. Morton C. Mumma, 
retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Julian A. Benjamin, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. John P. Wade, promoted. 

Capt. James Goethe, Cavalry, vice Maj. Julian A. Benjamin, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Varien D. Dixon, Cavalry, vice Maj. Ola W. Bell, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. Verne La S. Rockwell, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Abraham G. Lott, promoted. 

Capt. George B. Comly, Cavalry, vice Maj. William Kelly, jr., 
promoted. : 

Capt. Charles G. Harvey, Cavalry, vice Maj. Henry C. White- 
head, promoted. 

Capt. Richard M. Thomas, Cavalry, vice Maj. William D. 
Chitty, promoted. 

Capt. George B. Rodney, Cavalry, vice Maj. Alfred E. Ken- 
nington, promoted. 

Capt. Alexander H. Davidson, Cavalry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Herman H. Sievert, promoted. 

Capt, Christian A. Bach, Cavalry, vice Maj. Alexander H. 
Davidson, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. David H. Biddle, Cavalry, vice Maj. Pierce A. Murphy, 
promoted. 

Capt. William F. H. Godson, Cavalry, vice Maj. Frederick T. 
Arnold, promoted. 

Capt. George W. Winterburn, Cavalry, vice Maj. Henry C. 
Smither, promoted. 

Capt. Lewis Foerster, Cavalry, vice Maj. Roy B. Harper, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. William P. Moffet, Cavalry, vice Maj. Thomas A. Rob- 
erts, promoted. 

Capt. Archibald F. Commiskey, Cavalry, vice Maj. August P. 
Nissen, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. William A. Cornell, Cavalry, vice Maj. James S. Parker, 
appointed colonel in the National Army, 

Capt. George J. Oden, Cavalry, vice Maj. Joseph S. Herron, 
appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. James E. Shelley, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Maj. Alvord Van P. Anderson, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Edward Calvert, Cavalry, vice Maj. James E. Shelley, 
retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Edmund S. Sayer, Cavalry, vice Maj. George W. Moses, 
appointed colonel in the National Army. 


Capt. Bruce Palmer, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj, 
Charles E. Stodter, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. James E. Fechet, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Edgar A. Sirmyer, promoted. 

Capt. Philip W. Corbusier, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Frank R. McCoy, promoted. 

Capt. Frederick N. Jones, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Philip W. Corbusier, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt, John A. Wagner, Cavalry, vice Maj. Clarence R. Day, 
promoted. 

Capt. Archie Miller, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. Guy 
V. Henry, promoted. 

Capt. William S. Wells, Cavalry, vice Maj. Roger S. Fitch, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. William H. Clopton, jr, Cavalry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Mortimer O. Bigelow, appointed colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Robert M. Nolan, Cavalry, vice Maj. William H. Clop- 
ton, jr., retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William O, Reed, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Maj. George B. Pritchard, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Henry Gibbins, Cavalry, vice Maj. William O. Reed, 
retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Charles O. Thomas, jr., Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Wallace B. Scales, promoted. 

Capt. Edmond R. Tompkins, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
Re Maj. Charles O. Thomas, jr., retained in the Quartermaster 

rps. 

Capt. Arthur Poillon, Cavalry, vice Maj. Edmond R. Tomp- 
kins, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. George A. Purington, Cavalry, vice Maj. Conrad S. 
Babcock, promoted. 

Capt. George W. Biegler, Cavalry, vice Maj. Charles OC. 
Farmer, jr., promoted. 

Capt. Francis W. Glover, Cavalry, vice Maj. Albert N. Me- 
Clure, promoted. 

Capt. Lawrence S. Carson, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Holland Rubottom, promoted. 

Capt. Alexander B. Coxe, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Maj. Lawrence S. Carson, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Timothy M. Coughlan, Cavalry, vice Maj. Alexander B. 
Coxe, retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. James Huston, Cavalry, vice Maj. Le Roy Eltinge, 
appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Leonard L. Deitrick, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Percy W. Arnold, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Richard B. Going, Cavalry, vice Maj. Leonard L. Deit- 
rick, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Hamilton Bowie, Cavalry, vice Maj. Rush S. Wells, ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Frederick J. Herman, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Robert R. Wallach, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Ben Lear, jr., Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Maj. Frederick J. Herman, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. George P. Tyner, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Maj. Ben Lear, jr., retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. William A. Austin, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. George P. Tyner, retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Consuelo A. Seoane, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
William A. Austin, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Emory 8. West, vice Consuelo A. Seoane, retained in the 
Signal Corps. 

Capt. Eben Swift, jr., Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. George Williams, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Albert E. Phillips, Cavalry, vice Maj. Eben Swift, jr., 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. John Alden Degen, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. John J. Boniface, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. George F. Bailey, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. John Alden Degen, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Clarence C. Culver, Cavalry (Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps), vice Maj. George F. Bailey, retained in the Quartermas- 
ter Corps. 

Capt. Benjamin O. Davis, Cavalry, vice Maj. Clarence C. Cul- 
ver, retained in the Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 

Capt. Edward C. Wells, Cavalry, vice Maj. Fitzhugh Lee, ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 8 

Capt. Harry B. Jordan, Cavalry (Ordnance Department), vice 
Maj. James J. McKinley, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 
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Capt. Frank P. Lahm, Cavalry (Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps), vice Maj. Harry B. Jordan, retained in the Ordnance 
t. 


Capt. Kerr T. Riggs, Cavalry, vice Maj. Frank P. Lahm, re- 
tained in the Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 

Capt. John A. Pearson, Cavairy, vice Maj. Evan H. Humphrey, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. William G. Meade, Cavalry, vice Maj. Charles S. Haight, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Guy Kent, Cavalry, vice Maj. Reginald E. McNally, ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Frederick Mears, Cavalry, vice Maj. Frederick C. John- 
son, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army, 

Capt. Alden M. Graham, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. James D. Tilford, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Eugene J. Ely, Cavalry, vice Maj. Alden M. Graham, re- 
tained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. C. Emery Hathaway, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Hu B. Myers, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Arthur G. Fisher, Cavalry, vice Maj. C. Emery Hatha- 
way, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Matt C. Bristol, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. Henry 
R. Richmond, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Horace N. Munro, Cavalry, vice Maj. John J. Ryan, ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Seth W. Cook, Cavalry (Aviation Section, Signal Corps), 
vice Maj. Osmun Latrobe, jr., appointed lieutenant colonel in 
the National Army. 

Capt, David L. Roscoe, Cavalry (Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps), vice Maj. Seth W. Cook, retained in the Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps. 

Capt. Herbert E. Mann, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Davic L. Roscoe, retained in the Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps. 

Capt. Henry T. Bull, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. Her- 
bert E. Mann, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Frank E. Davis, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Theodore B. Taylor, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. John C. Pegram, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Frank E. Davis, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Henry E. Mitchell, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. John C. Pegram, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt, William H. Cowles, Cavalry (Inspector General's De- 
partment), vice Maj. Henry E. Mitchell, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Capt. John K. Herr, Cavalry, vice Maj. Theodore Schultz, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Philip H. Sheridan, Cavalry (General Staff Corps), vice 
Maj. Alvan C. Gillem, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Joseph F. Taulbee, Cavalry, vice Maj. Philip H. Sheridan, 
retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Andrew W. Smith, Cavalry, vice Maj. William B. Cowin, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. William W. Edwards, Cavalry, vice Maj. Henry W. 
Parker, promoted. 

Capt. John A. Barry, Cavalry, vice Maj. Douglas McCaskey, 
promoted 

Capt. William W. Gordon, Cavalry, vice Maj. William M. Con- 
nell, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Harold B. Johnson, Cavalry, vice Maj. Albert A. King, 
promoted, 

Capt. James P. Castleman, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. John D. Long, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Albert H. Mueller, Cavalry, vice Maj. James P. Castle- 
man, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Allan F. McLean, Cavalry, vice Maj. James Longstreet, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Herman S. Dilworth, Cavalry, vice Maj. Stuart Heint- 
zelman, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Frank B. Kobes, Cavalry, vice Maj. Warren Dean, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. i 

Capt. John V. Spring, jr., Cavalry, vice Maj. Daniel Van 
Voorhis, promoted. 

Capt. Norman H. Davis, Cavalry, vice Maj. Julien E. Gaujot, 
promoted. 

Capt. Charles Telford, Cavalry, vice Maj. Delphey T. E. Cas- 
teel, promoted. 

Capt. Olan C. Aleshire, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Joseph R. McAndrews, promoted. 


Capt. Emil P. Laurson, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
William D. Forsyth, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National x 
Army. d 

Capt. Frederick E. Shnyder, Cavalry, vice Maj. George E. 
Lovell, promoted. 

Capt. Thomas F. Van Natta, jr., Cavalry, vice Maj. John H. 
Lewis, promoted. 

Capt. James A. Mars, Cavalry, vice Maj. Charles W. Van 
Way, promoted. : 

Capt. John C. Montgomery, Cavalry (ammunition train), vice 
Maj. Wilson G. Heaton, promoted. 

Capt. Dorsey R. Rodney, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj, Edward Davis, promoted. 

Capt. Alexander M. Milton, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
e Maj. Dorsey R. Rodney, retained in the Quartermaster 

‘erps. 

Capt. Carl Boyd, Cavalry, vice Maj. Alexander II. Milton, 
retained in the Quartermaster 

Capt. Stephen W. Winfree, Cavalry, vice Maj. Dorsey Cullen, 
promoted, 

Capt. George E. Nelson, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
William L. Luhn, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Thomas L. Sherburne, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Charles H. Boice, promoted. 

Capt. Emil Engel, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. William 
J. Kendrick, promoted, 

Capt. Emmet Addis, Cavalry, vice Maj. William F. Herring- 
shaw, promoted. 

Capt. Harry L. King, Cavalry, vice Maj. Joseph A. Baer, 
promoted. 

Capt. Arthur G. Hixson, Cavalry (ammunition train), vice 
Maj, Charles F. Martin, promoted. 

Capt. Walton Goodwin, Jr., Cavalry, vice Maj. Arthur G. 
Hixson, retained in ammunition train. 

Capt. David H. Scott, Cavalry, vice Maj. Willis v. Morris, 
promoted. 

Capt. Robert C. Richardson, Cavalry, vice Maj. Morton O. 
Mumma, promoted. 

Capt. Robert M. Campbell, Cavalry, vice Maj. Leslie A. I. 
Chapman, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. George B. Hunter, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Guy Cushman, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Stanley Koch, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice Maj. 
George B. Hunter, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Stephen C. Reynolds, Cavalry, vice Maj. Stanley Koch, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William V. Carter, Cavalry, vice Maj. Guy S. Norvell, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Henry C. Pratt, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Edwin A, Hickman, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Charles B. Amory, jr., Cavalry, vice Maj. Henry C. 
Pratt, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Kinzie B. Edmunds, Cuvalry, vice Maj. Verne La S. 
Rockwell, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Charles S. Hoyt, Cavalry, vice Maj. Frank P. Amos, 
promoted. 

Capt. James J. O'Hara, Cavalry, vice Maj. James Goethe, 
promoted. f 

Capt. Roy W. Holderness, Cavalry, vice Maj. Henry T. Bull, 
appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. James S. Greene, Cavalry, vice Maj. Varien D, Dixon, 
promoted. 

Capt. Gerald C. Brant, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
George E. Nelson, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

Capt, George C. Lawrason, Cavalry, vice Maj. Matt C. Bristol, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Arthur H. Wilson, Cavalry, vice Maj. Frederick N. 
Jones, appointed lientenant colonel in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. William C. F. Nicholson, Cavalry, vice Maj. James 
E. Fechet, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Signal Corps. 

Capt, George Dillman, Cavalry, vice Maj. Llewellyn W. Oliver, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. ome J. R. Kiehl, Cavalry, vice Maj. George B. Comly, 

ted. 
3 Charles L. Scott, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Charles G. Harvey, promoted. 

Capt. James H. Dickey, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Charles L. Scott, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Ralph Talbot, jr., Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. James H. Dickey, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William N. Hensley, jr., Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Ralph Talbot, jr., retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 


1918. 
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Capt. Berkeley T. Merchant, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. William N. Hensley, jr., retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Hugh H. Broadhurst, Cavalry, vice Maj. Richard M, 
Thomas, promoted. 

Capt. Arthur W. Holderness, Cavalry, vice Maj. George B. 
Rodney, promoted. 

Capt. Louis A. O’Donnell, Cavalry, vice Maj. Archie Miller, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. William W. West, jr., Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Christian A. Bach, promoted. 

Capt. Reynold F. Migdalski, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. William W. West, jr., retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Capt. Henry R. Smalley, Cavalry, vice Maj. Reynold F. 
Migdalski, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Robert Blaine, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. David H. Biddle, promoted. 

Capt. Frederick T. Dickman, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Robert Blaine, retained in the Quartermaster Co: 

Capt. George W. De Armond, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Frederick T. Dickman, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. John G. Quekemeyer, Cavalry, vice Maj. George W. De 
Armond, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Frank M. Andrews, Cavalry (Signal 
William F. H. Godson, promoted. 

Capt. Joseph C. King, Cavalry, vice Maj. Frank M. Andrews, 
retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. George L. Converse, jr., Cavalry, vice Maj. Lewis 
Foerster, promoted. 

Capt. Donald A. Robinson, Cavalry, vice Maj. Bruce Palmer, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Bruce L. Burch, Cavalry, vice Maj. William P. Moffet, 
promoted. 

Capt. Edgar M. Whiting, Cavalry, vice Maj. Archibald F. 
Commiskey, promoted. 

Capt. Edward G. Elliott, Cavalry, vice Maj. William A. 
Cornell, promoted. 

Capt. Guy H. Wyman, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. George J. Oden, promoted. 

Capt. Verne R. Bell, Cavalry, vice Maj. Guy H. Wyman, re- 
tained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Henry W. Baird, Cavalry, vice Maj. Edward Calvert, 
promoted. 

Capt. Alexander H. Jones, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Edmund S. Sayer, promoted. 

Capt. Charles L. Stevenson, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Alexander H. Jones, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. ; 

Capt. Frank K. Chapin, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Charles L. Stevenson, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Henry L. Watson, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Frank K. Chapin, retained in the Signal Corps, 

Capt. Murray B. Rush, Cavalry, vice Maj. Henry L. Watson, 
retained in the Signal Corps. 


Corps), vice Maj. 


Capt. Augustine M. Robins, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 


Maj. John A. Wagner, promoted. 

Capt. William D. Geary, Cavalry, vice Maj. Augustine M. 
Robins, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Clark P. Chandler, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. William H. Cowles, detailed in the Inspector General’s De- 
partment. 

Capt. Richard H. Kimball, Cavalry, vice Maj. Clark P. Chand- 
ler, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Abbott Boone, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. Wil- 
liam S. Wells, promoted. 

Capt. William L. Moose, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Abbott Boone, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Frederick S. Snyder, Cavalry, vice Maj. William L. 
Moose, retained in the Signal Corps, 

Capt. William C. Christy, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Emil P. Laurson, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Sloan Doak, Cavalry, vice Maj. William C. Christy, re- 
tained in the Quartermaster Corps. 


To be majors with rank from November 7, 1917. 


Capt. Leland Wadsworth, jr., Cavalry, vice Maj. Henry Gib- 
bins, promoted. 

Capt. Seth W. Scofield, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Robert M. Nolan, promoted. 

Capt. William C. McChord, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Seth W. Scofield, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William R. Henry, Cavalry, vice Maj. William C. Mc- 
Chord, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. George F. Patten, Cavalry, vice Maj. Olan C. Aleshire, 
appointed major in the Signal Corps. 


To be major with rank from November 13, 1917. 


Capt. Robert M. Cheney, Cavalry, vice Maj. Arthur Poillon, 
promoted. 


To be majors with rank from November 17, 1917. 


Capt. Lawrence W. McIntosh, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Gerald C. Brant, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 
Capt. Richard E. Cummins, Cavalry, vice Maj. Lawrence W, 
McIntosh, retained in the Signal Corps. 
To be majors with rank from November 23, 1917. 
Capt. Alexander L. James, jr., Cavalry, vice Maj. George A, 
Purington, promoted. 
Capt. Robert C. Rodgers, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. George W. Biegler, promoted. 
Capt. Philip Gordon, Cavalry, vice Maj. Robert C. Rodgers, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 
To be majors with rank from November 29, 1917. 
Capt. Horace M. Hickam, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Berkeley T. Merchant, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 
Capt. Homer M. Groninger, Cavalry, vice Maj. Horace M. 
Hickam, retained in the Signal Corps. 
To be majors with rank from December 11, 1917. 
Capt. Stewart O. Elting, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Francis W. Glover, promoted. 
Capt. John K. Brown, Cavalry, vice Maj. Stewart O. Elting, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 
To be major with rank from December 22, 1917. 


Capt. Richard D. Newman, Cavalry, vice Maj. Timothy M. 

Coughlan, promoted. 
To be majors with rank from December 28, 1917. 

Capt. William H. Garrison, jr. (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Emil Engel, appointed major in the Signal Corps, 

Capt. Sumner M. Williams, Cavalry, vice Maj. William H. 
Garrison, jr., retained in the Signal Corps. 

To be majors with rank from December 29, 1917. 

Capt. Henry W. Hall, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
James Huston, promoted. 

Capt. Edwin V. Sumner, jr., Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Henry W. Hall, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Arthur E, Wilbourn, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Edwin V. Sumner, jr., retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Ernest G. Cullum, Cavalry, vice Maj. Arthur E. Wil- 
bourn, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. William W. Erwin, Cavalry, vice Maj. John C, Mont- 
gomery, detailed in ammunition train. 

INFANGRY ARM. 
To be colonel with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Lieut. Col. Robert C. Williams, Infantry, additional officer, 
the date on which he would have been promoted to fill a vacancy 
had he not been retired from active service. ' 


To be colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Lieut. Col. Robert Alexander, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Col. George W. McIver, appointed brigadier general in the 
National Army. 

Lieut. Col. William O. Johnson, Infantry, vice Col. Charles 
H. Barth, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. James R. Lindsay, Infantry, vice Col. James A. 
Irons, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Fred W. Sladen, Infantry, vice Col. Edward M. 
Lewis, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Henry T. Ferguson, Infantry, vice Col. Charles S. 
Farnsworth, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Henry G. Learnard, Infantry (Adjutant General’s 
Department), vice Col. John S. Mallory, appointed brigadier 
general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Peter Murray, Infantry, vice Col. Henry G. 
Learned, retained in The Adjutant General's Department on 
promotion. 

Lieut. Col. Paul A. Wolf, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Col. Charles H. Muir, appointed brigadier general in the 
National Army. 

Lieut. Col. George D. Moore, Infantry (Inspector General's 
Department), vice Col. Evan M. Johnson, appointed brigadier 
general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Willis Uline, Infantry, vice Col. George D. Moore, 
retained in the Inspector General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Charles C. Clark, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Frank L. Winn, appointed brigadier general in the 
National Army. y 

Lieut. Col. Vernon A. Caldwell, Infantry, vice Col. Charles C. 
Clark, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 
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Lieut. Col. Edmund L. Butts, Infantry. (detached officers’ 
list), vice Col, Edmund Wittenmyer, appointed brigadier gen- 
eral in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Henry J. Hunt, Infantry, vice Col. Herman Hall, 
appointed brigndier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col, Charles Miller, Infantry, vice Col. Mark L. Hersey, 
appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Truman O. Murphy, Infantry (Adjutant General's 
Department), vice Col, Samuel W. Miller, appointed brigadier 
general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. William H. Bertsch, Infantry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Col, Truman O. Murphy, retained in The Adjutant 
General's Department. 

Lieut. Col. Ross L. Bush, Infantry, vice William H. Bertsch, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col, John B. Bennet, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Col. Wilds P. Richardson, appointed brigadier general in 
the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Melville S. Jarvis, Infantry, vice Col. Everard E. 
Hatch, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Téeut. Col. John W. Heavey, Infantry, vice Col. Frederick 
Perkins, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Harry J. Hirsch, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Joseph P. O'Neil, appointed brigadier general in the 
National Army. 

Lieut. Col. La Roy S. Upton, Infantry, vice Col. Harry J. 
Hirsch, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Harry A. Smith, Infantry (General Staff). vice 
Col. Benjamin C. Morse, appointed brigadier general in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Lieut. Col. George C. Saffarrans, Infantry, vice Col. Harry A. 
Smith, retained in the General Staff. 

Lieut. Col. Palmer E. Pierce, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Col. Daniel B. Devore, appointed brigadier general in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Lieut. Col. Charles G. French, Infantry, vice Col. Palmer E. 
Pierce, retained in the General Staff. 

Lieut, Col. Lutz Wahl, Infantry, vice Col. Michael J. Lenihan, 
appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. William P. Jackson, Infantry, vice Col. Robert N. 
Getty, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. John L. Hines, Infantry (Adjutant General's De- 
partment), vice Col. Samson L. Faison, appointed brigadier gen- 
eral lu the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Matthias Crowley, Infantry, vice Col. John L. 
Hines, retained in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. John J. Bradley, Infantry, vice Col. Henry D. 
Styer, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Douglas Settle, Infantry (detached officers’ list), 
vice Col. Julius A. Penn, appointed brigadier general in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Lieut. Col. John S. Switzer, Infantry (Adjutant General's 
Department), vice Col. Marcus D. Cronin, appointed brigadier 
general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Herbert O. Williams, Infantry (Inspector Gen- 
erul's Department), vice Col. John S. Switzer, retained in The 
Adjutant General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. George Guyer, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Herbert O. Williams, retained in the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. William F. Grote, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. George D. Guyer, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Isaac C. Jenks, Infantry, vice Col. William F. 
jrote, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Hanson E. Ely, Infantry (General Staff), vice Col. 
Frank H. Albright, appointed brigadier general in the National 
Army. 

Lieut. Col. Lewis S. Serley, Infantry, vice Col. Hanson E. Ely, 
retained in the General Staff. 

Lient. Col. William M. Morrow, Infantry, vice Col. William 
II. Allaire, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Benjamin F. Hardaway, Infantry, vice Col. Walter 
H. Gordon, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Albert C. Dalton, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Charles H. Martin, appointed brigadier general in the 
National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Joseph C. Castner, Infantry, vice Col. Albert ©. 
Dalton, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Edward Sigerfoos, Infantry, vice Col. Charles C. 
Ballou, appointed brigadier general in the National 

Lieut. Col. Ralph H. Van Deman, Infantry (General State). 
vice Col. Lyman W. V. Kennon, appointed brigadier general in 
the National Army. 
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Lieut. Col. John F. Madden, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Col. Ralph H. Van Deman, retained in the General Staff. 

Lieut. Col. John McA. Palmer, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Col. John F. Madden, retained in the General Staff. 

Lieut. Col. Paul B. Malone, Infantry, vice Col. John McA, 
Palmer, retained in the General Staff. 

Lieut. Col. Oliver Edwards, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Col, George B. Dunean, appointed brigadier general in the 
National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Hugh D. Wise, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Oliver Edwards, retained in the Jeneral Staff. 

Lieut, Col. William F. Creary, Infantry, vice Col. Hugh D. 
Wise, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Harry F. Rethers, Infantry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Col. William P. Burnham, appointed brigadier gen- 
eral in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Herschel Tupes, Infantry, vice Col. Harry F. 
Rethers, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. George H. Shelton, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Col. Beaumont B. Buck, appointed. brigadier general in the 
National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Isaac Newell, Infantry, vice Col. George H. Shel- 
ton, retained in the General Staff. 

Lieut. Col. Lawrence B. Simonds, Infantry, vice Col. Benja- 
min A. Poore, appointed brigadier general in the National Army, 

Lieut. Col. Frederick W. Lewis, Infantry, vice Col. William 
Weigel, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Dennis E. Nolan, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Col. Frederick W. Lewis, detailed in The Adjutant General's 
Department, 

Lieut. Col. James N. Pickering, Infantry, vice Col. Dennis E. 
Nolan, retained in the General Staff. 

Lieut. Col. William A. Burnside, Infantry, vice Col, Fred W. 
Sladen, detailed in the General Staff. 

Lieut. Col. Reynolds J. Burt, Infantry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Col. Vernon A. Caldwell, resigned commission as 
temporary colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Russell C. Langdon, Infantry, vice Col. Reynolds 
J. Burt, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Harry H. Tebbetts, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Col. William P. Jackson, resigned commission as temporary 
colonel. 

Lieut. Col, Frank C. Bolles, Infantry, vice Col. Harry H. 
Tebbetts, retained in the General Staff. 

Lieut. Col. James W. Clinton, Infantry, vice Col. Isane C. 
Jenks, resigned commission as temporary colonel. 


To be colonels with rank from November 3, 1917. 


Lieut. Col. Alexander T. Ovenshine, Infantry (Inspector 
General’s Department), vice Col. Ross L. Bush, resigned com- 
mission as temporary colonel. 

Lieut. Col, Henry E. Eames, Infantry, vice Col. Alexander T. 
Ovenshine, retained in the Inspector General's Department. 


To be colonel with rank from November 16, 1917. 


Lieut, Col. Carroll F. Armistead, Infantry, vice Col. John J. 
Bradley, detailed in the General Staff. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Maj. Oliver Edwards, Infantry (General Staff), vice Lieut. 
Col. Edward A. Shuttleworth, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Maj. Hugh D. Wise, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Oliver Edwards, retained in the General Staff. 

Maj. James A. Moss, Infantry (Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment). vice Lieut. Col. Hugh D. Wise, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Maj. Benjamin T. Simmons, Infantry (Inspector General's 
Department), vice Lieut, Col. James A, Moss, retained in The 
Adjutant General's Department. 

Maj. Thomas A. Pearce, Infantry (Inspector General's De- 
partment), vice Lieut. Col. Benjamin T. Simmons, retained in 
the Inspector General’s Department. 

Maj. William F. Creary, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Thomas 
A. Pearce, retained in the Inspector General's Department. 

Maj. Harry F. Rethers, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut, Col. John Howard, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Maj. Herschel Tupes, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Harry F. 
Rethers, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. George H. Shelton, Infantry (General Staff), vice Lieut. | 
Col, William Brook, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj: Isaac Newell, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Licut. 

| Col. George H. Shelton, retained in the General Staff. 


1918. . 


Maj. Lawrence B. Simonds, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Hans- 
ford L. Threlkeld, appointed colonel in the National Army. 


Maj. Frederick W. Lewis, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Marcus: 


B. Stokes, appointed colonel in the National Army. 


Maj. Dennis E. Nolan, Infantry (General Staff), vice Lieut. ' 


Col, William D. Davis, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. James N. Pickering, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Dennis E. 
Nolan, retained in the General Staff. 

Maj. William A. Burnside, Infantry, vice ‘Lieut. Col. George 
H. McMaster, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Reynolds J. Burt, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Robert W. Mearns, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Maj. Russell C. Langdon, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Lieut. Col. Reynolds J. Burt, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Maj. Harry H. Tebbetts, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Howard 
L. Laubach, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Frank C. Bolles, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Lient. Col. Howard R. Perry, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Maj. James W. Clinton, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Edward C. 
Carey, appointed colonel in the National Army 

Maij. Alexander T. Ovenshine, 8 vice Lieut. Col. 
Fredrik L. Knudsen, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Henry E. Eames, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Lieut. Col. Charles W. Castle, appointed colonel in the National 

. Army. 

Maj. Carroll F. Armistead, Infantry, detached . officers’ list, 
vice Lieut. Col. S. J. Bayard Schindel, appointed colonel in the 
National Army. 

Maj. Paul Giddings, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. John F. Pres- 
ton. appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Edward S. Walton, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Charles F. Crain, appointed colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Maj. Alfred T. Smith, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Lieut. Col. Edward S. Walton, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Maj. Fred L. Munson, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Harry H. Bandholtz, appointed colonel in the 
National Army. 

Maj. Thomas M. Anderson, jr., Infantry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Lieut. Col. Fred L. Munson, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Maj. John E. Hunt, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Harrison J. 
Price, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Claude ‘H. Miller, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. William 
Wallace, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Harold B. Fiske, Infantry (Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment), vice Lieut. Col. William Newman, appointed colonel in 
the National Army. 

Maj. John H. Hughes, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Harold B. 
Fiske. retained in The Adjutant General’s ent. 

Maj. George W. Helms, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. Isaac Erwin, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Rufus E. Longan, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. George W. 
Helms, retained in, the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Edward A. Roche, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. George E. 
Houle, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Henry M. Dichmann, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Lieut. ‘Col. Mathew A. Sayille, appointed colonel in ‘the 
National Army. 

Maj. Halstead Dorey, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Lieut. Col. Guy G. Palmer, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Maj. Edgar T. Conley, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Hunter B. 
Nelson, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Charles H. Bridges, Infantry (Inspector General's De- 
partment), vice Lieut. Col. Frank A. Wilcox, appointed colonel 
in the National Army. 

Maj. John Robertson, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Charles H. 
Bridges, retained in the Inspector General's Department. 

Maj. James V. Heidt, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Lieut. Col. John H. Parker, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Maj. Patrick H. Mullay, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Edgar T. 
Conley, detailed in The Adjutant General's Department. 

Maj. Monroe C. Kerth, Infantry (General Staff) vice Lieut. 
Col. William C. Rogers, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Lambert W. Jordan, jr., Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Mon- 
roe C. Kerth, retained in the General Staff. 

Maj. Harvey W. Miller, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Alexander, promoted colonel. 


Robert 
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Maj. Daniel G. Berry, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. William O. 
Johnson, promoted colonel. - 

‘Maj. Ralph E. Ingram, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Lieut. Col. Samuel V. Ham, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Maj. Robert C. Davis, Infantry (Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment), vice Lieut. Col. Lincoln F. Kilbourne, appointed colonel 
in the National Army. 

Maj. Joseph F. Janda, Infantry (Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment), vice Lieut. Col. Robert C. Davis, retained in The Ad- 
jutant General's Department. 

Maj. Alvan C. Read, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Joseph F. 
Janda, retained in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Maj. William A. Phillips, Infantry (Ordnance Department), 
vice Lieut. Col. James R. Lindsay, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Ira C. Welborn, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. William A. 
Phillips, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

Maj. Alexander E. Williams, Infantry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Fred W. Sladen, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Charles W. Exton, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Alexander 
E. Williams, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Edgar Ridenour, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Ferguson, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Chauncey B. Humphrey, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Fer- 
dinund W. Kobbe, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. G. Maury Cralle, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Tent Col. Frank E. Bamford, appointed colonel in the National 

my. 

Maj. Joseph F. Gohn, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Cralle, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. James H. Bradford, jr., Infantry, vice Lieut, Col. Sydney 
A. Cloman, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. David L. Stone, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Peter Murray, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Patrick A. Connolly, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 

vice Lieut. Col. David L. Stone, retained in the Quartermaster 


Henry T. 


G. Maury 


rps. 

Maj. John B. Schoeffel, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Lieut. Col. Paul A. Wolf, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Walter T. Bates, Infantry (Adjutant General's 
ment), vice Lieut. Col. Willis Uline, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Englebert G. Ovenshine, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Lieut. Col. Walter T. Bates, retained in The Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Department. 

Maj. Robert J. Maxey, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Lieut. Col. Vernon A. Caldwell, promoted colonel. 

Maj. George N. Bomford, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Edmund 
L. Butts, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Benjamin P. Nicklin, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Lieut. Col. Henry J. Hunt, promoted colonel. 

Maj. John W. French, Infantry, detached officers’ list. vice 
Lieut. Col. Charles Miller, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Cromwell Stacey, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Lieut. Col. John K. Miller, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Maj. Campbell King, Infantry (Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment), vice Lieut. Col. Ross L. Bush, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Robert O. Van Horn, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Campbell 
King, retained in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Maj. Hanson B. Black, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. John B. Bennet, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Joseph L. Gilbreth, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Hanson B. Black, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Irving J. Carr, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. Col. 
Joseph L. Gilbreth, retained in the Quartermaster ‘Corps 

Maj. Theodore A. Baldwin, Infantry (Signal ‘Gor, vice 
Lieut. Col. Irving J. Carr, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Eleutheros H. Cooke, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Lieut. Col. Theodore A. Baldwin, retained in the Signal 
Corps. 

Maj. Arthur L. Conger, Infantry (General Staff), vice Lieut. 
Col. Melville S. Jarvis, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Hugh A. Drum, Infantry (General Staff), vice Lieut. 
Gol. Arthur L. Conger, retained in the General Staff. 

Maj. James B. Allison, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. Hugh A. Drum, retained in the General Staff. 

Maj. Halsey E. Yates, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. James B. 
Allison, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Wilson B. Burtt, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Heavey, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Oliver S. Eskridge, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. La Ray 
S. Upton, promoted colonel. 

Maj. James W. Furlow, 


Depart- 


John W. 


Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 


viee Lieut. Col. George C. Saffarrans, promoted colonel. 
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Maj. George D. Freeman, jr., vice Lieut. Col. James W. Fur- 
low, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Harry A. Hegeman, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col, Charles G. French, promoted colonel, 

Maj. William B. Gracie, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Harry A. Hegeman, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Maj. John L. Jordan, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. William B, 
Gracie, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Lindsey P. Rucker, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Lutz Wahl, promoted colonel. 

Maj. William G. Fleischhauer, Infantry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Lindsey P. Rucker, retained in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Samuel A. Price, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. William G. 
Fleischhauer, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Perrin L. Smith, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Amos H. Martin, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Maj. Charles L. Willard, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut, Col. Perrin L. Smith, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Maj. Rufus B. Clark, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Charles L. Willard, retained in the Quartermaster 


Sorps. 

Maj. William A. Carleton, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Rufus B. Clark, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

- Maj. Lochlin W. Caffey, Infantry» vice Lieut. Col. William 
A. Carleton, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. William S. Faulkner, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. William 
P, Jackson, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Ernest H. Agnew, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Matthias 
Crowley, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Robert O. Ragsdale, Infaniry, vice Lieut, Col. John J. 
Bradley, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Austin A. Parker, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Douglas 
Settle, promoted colonel 

Maj. Charles M. Gordon, jr., Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Isaac 
C, Jenks, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Fred Van S. Chamberlain, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Hanson E. Ely, promoted colonel. 

Maj. William N. Hughes, jr., Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Lieut. Col. Lewis S. Sorley, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Sylvester Bonnaffon, 3d, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
William N. Hughes, jr., retained in the General Staff. 

Maj. Robert C. Humber, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. William M. Morrow, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Joseph ©. Brady, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Robert C. 
Humber, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. John H. Page, jr., Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Benjamin 
F. Hardaway, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Parker Hitt, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Joseph C. Castner, 
promoted colonel. 

Maj. Paul W. Beck, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Edward Siger- 
foos, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Robert I. Rees, Infantry (General Staff), vice Lieut. 
Col. Henry L. Kinnison, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. ' 

Maj. John J. Miller, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Robert I. Rees, 
retained in the General Staff. 

Maj. Jesse M. Cullison, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Paul B. 
Malone, promoted to colonel. 

Maj. William H. Noble, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut, Col. William F. Creary, promoted to colonel. 

Maj. Wilbur A. McDaniel, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. William 
H. Noble, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Evert R. Wilson, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Herschel 
Tupes, promoted to colonel. 

Maj. Philip Powers, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Isaac Newell 
promoted to colonel. 

Maj. Clenard McLaughlin, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Robert 
O. Van Horn, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Edward B. Mitchell, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. James B. 
Allison, detailed in Signal Corps. 

Maj. James H. Como, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. John L. Jordan, retired. 

Maj. Harol D. Coburn, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. James H. 
Como, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 


+ 


Maj. Allen J. Greer, Infantry (General Staff), vice Lieut. Col. 


Lawrence B. Simonds, promoted to colonel, 

Maj. Robert Whitfield, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Allen J. 
Greer, retained in the General Staff. 

Maj. Abraham U. Loeb, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Frederick 
W. Lewis, promoted to colonel. 
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Maj. Constant Cordier, Infantry (General Staff), vice Licut. 
Col. Frederick G. Lawton, appointed colonel in the National 
Army, 

Maj. James M. Loud, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Constant 
Cordier, retained in the General Staff. 

Maj. J. DeCamp Hall, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Parker Hitt, 
detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Davis C. Anderson, Infantry, vice Lient. Col. Wilson B. 
Burtt, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Robert D. Carter, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Claude H. 
Miller, detailed in the Inspector General’s Department. 

Maj. Douglas Potts, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. John H. Hughes, 
detailed in the Inspector General's Department. 

Maj. Vincent M. Elmore, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Alexander 
T. Ovenshine, detailed in the Inspector General’s Department. 

Maj. Benjamin R. Wade, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. George N. 
Bomford, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. George E. Goodrich, Infantry, vice Lieut, Col. Oliver S. 
Eskridge, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Edwin S. Hartshorn, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Paul 
Giddings, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Maj. Clark R. Elliott, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. James N. 
Pickering, promoted to colonel. i 

Maj. Ralph B. Lister, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Eleuthéros 
H. Cooke, retired. 

Maj. Harry E. Comstock, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Harvey 
W. Miller, detailed in the General Staff. 

Maj. William R. Standiford, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Lieut. Col. Harry H. Tebbetts, detailed in The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Maj. Frederick S. Young, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Lieut. Col. William R. Standiford, retained in the General Staff. 

Maj. Thomas S. Moorman, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
ae Lieut. Col. Frederick S. Young, retained in the General 
Staff. 

Maj. Charles H. Morrow, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Thomas 
S. Moorman, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Brady G. Ruttencutter, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Edwin 
S. Hartshorn, detailed in the General Staff. 

Maj. Jennings B. Wilson, Infantry, vice Lieut. 
A. Burnside, promoted colonel. 

Maj. William O. Smith, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Russell C. Langdon, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Clarence K. La Motte, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col, William 
O. Smith, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. George M. Holley, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Frank C. 
Bolles, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Edgar S. Stayer, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. James W. Clinton, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Charles H. Errington, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Edgar S. Stayer, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Maj. George C. Shaw, Infantry (Inspector General's Depart- 
ment), vice Lieut. Col. Charles H. Errington, retained in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Charles E. Reese, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. George C. 
Shaw, retained in the Inspector General’s Department. 

Maj. Robert S. Knox, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Vincent M. 
Elmore, detailed in the Inspector General’s Department. 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from November 5, 1917, 

Maj. William A. Castle, Infantry (General Staff), vice Lieut. 
Col. Henry E. Eames, promoted colonel. 

Maj. Harry D. Blasland, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. William A. 
Castle, retained in the General Staff. 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from November 16, 1917. 


Maj. Edward H. Andres, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Carroll F. Armistead, promoted colonel. 
Maj. Thomas J. Rogers, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Edward 
H. Andres, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named medical inspectors to be medical di- 
rectors in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day 
of October, 1917: 

Charles E. Riggs, 

Ammen Farenholt, and 

Charles P. Kindleberger. 

Surg. Joseph C. Thompson to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 23d day of May, 1917. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of October, 
1917: 

Karl Ohnesorg, 

William Seaman, 


Col. William 
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Archibald M. Fauntleroy, 

Robert E. Hoyt, 

Joseph P. Traynor, 

John F. Murphy, 

Jesse W. Backus, and 

John L. Neilson. 

Pay Inspector Joseph J. Cheatham to be a pay director in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 1917. 

Paymaster George P. Dyer to be a pay inspector in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 23d day of May, 1917. 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 1917: 

William A. Merritt, 

Frederick K. Perkins, 

Grey Skipwith, 

McGill R. Goldsborough, and 

Eugene C. Tobey. 

The following-named officers to be ensigns in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 1st day of January, 1918: 

Jesse E. Walter, 

Harry Waterhouse, 

Oscar E. Harris, 

Percy S. Hogurth, 

Doile Greenwell, 

Earl H. Knee, 

Thomas F. Cullen, 

Thomas S. Beard. 

Henry A. Beaman, 

Arthur L. Karns, 

George J. Wolf, 

Frank W. Crilley, 

Jesse M. Acuff. and 

Lincoln B. Walker. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the Ist day of January, 1918: 

George Hurst, 

William Smith, 

Caleb A. Holbrook, 

John M. Morrison, 

George M. Donovan, 

James F. Mullin, 

Edward Van Pelt, 

George T. Rolfes, 

Ernest A. Broms, 

Edward G. Evans, 

John H. Rider. 

Carlisle J. Christman, 

William T. Murray, 

Christian Bauer, 

Charles A. Pilant, 

John W. Cunningham, 

Michael T. Minihan, 

Charles Keenan, 

James T. Brien, 

Robert J. Denny, 

Thomas A. Patterson, 

Walter E. Holden, und 

Howard Keane. 

The following named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 1st day of January, 1918: 

John Black, jr., 

Thomas H. Laine, and 

Ludwig G. Hoefling. 

The following-named pay inspectors to be pay directors in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 31st day of August, 
1917: 

George G. Seibels, and 

Edmund W. Bonnaffon. 

Pay Inspector Joseph Fyffe to be a pay director in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 15th day of October, 1917. 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors in the 
Navy. for temporary service, from the 31st day of August, 1917: 

Franklin P. Sackett, 

David M. Addison, 

Victor S. Jackson, 

Jobn R. Sanford, 

Herbert E. Stevens, 

Charles R. O'Leary, and 

Charles W. Eliason. 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors in the 
a for temporary service, from the 15th day of October, 


Cuthbert J. Cleborne, and 
John D. Robnett. 


Paymaster George W. Pigman, jr., to be a pay inspector in the 
ate for temporary service, from the 11th day of December, 
1917. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 21, 1918. 
COMMISSIONER FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Louis Brownlow to be a Commissioner for the District of 

Columbia. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS: 

1 A. King to be receiver of public moneys at Cass Lake, 

nn. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Alvah G. Swindlehurst to be register of the land office at Cass 
Lake, Minn. 

John T. Cogan to be register of the land office at Pierre, S. Dak. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mopar, January 21, 1918, 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon: 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., «ered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in Heaven, we thank Thee for the simple yet 
sublime truths expressed in the familiar hymn, the basis upon 
which all true religions have their foundation: 

How gentle God's commands! 
Hew kind His precepts are! 


Come, cast your burdens on the Lord, 
And trust his constant care. 


His goodness stands igs ip 
Unchanged from day to day; 

ru Sd en burden at His feet 
And a song away. 

Hasten the day, we beseech Thte, when all mankind shall 
accept and live these truths in the common daily activities of 
life; that the demons which so easily beset us—greed, avarice, 
hate; revenge, unholy ambitions, and selfistiness—may be cast 
out, and the world become a better and saner place to dwell in, 
after the manner of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. : 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the leave of absence of my colleague, Mr. Witson, indefinitely, 
on account of sickness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent for indefinite leave of absence for his colleague, 
Mr. Wiso, on account of sickness. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to announce once more 
that the easiest and best way to obtain leave of absence is to 
make out a slip and present it to the Clerk. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present, and evidently there 
is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, and the Sergeant at Arms was ordered 
to notify the absentees. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Bacharach Dewalt Greene, Mass, Miller, Wash. 
Bowers Dooling. Griest Montague 
Brodbeck Doremus ‘amill Muda 
Buchanan Drukker Hamilton, N. V. Neely. \ 
Byrns, Tenn. Eagan Hrrrison, Miss. Nichols, Mich, 
Caldwell Eagle Harrison, Va. Nolan 
Campbell, Pa. Edmonds Haskell O'Shaunessy 
Cannon Esch Helm Paige 
Capstick Estopinal Helvering Parker, N. J. 
Carew Evans Hood Parker, = 
Carlin Fairchild, G. W. Husted Porter 

hurch Flynn ohnson, S. Dak. Price 
Clark, Fla. Focht n Ragsdale 
Costello Francis Kennedy, R. I. sey 
Crago Fuller, Mass. Guard 
Currie, Mich, Garland r Riordan 

Cal, Godwin, N. C. Lobeck we 

Dale, N. Y. Good MeClintic Rowland 
Dale, Vt. Goodall MeCulloch Sanders, 

w Gould MeLaughlin, Pa. 7 
Davidson Graham, HL Maher Scully 
Decker Graham, Pa Mann Sherley 
Dempsey Gray, N. J. Mansfield Siegel 
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Sims Stephens, Nebr. 8 Wilson, La. 
Slem Sullivan Van Dyke Winslow 
Smal Swift Vare „Ind. 
Snook Tague Venable Woodyard 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 319 Members, a quornm, 
have answered to their names. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense 
with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced-that the Senate had passed joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on 
the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a me- 
~morial to Francis Asbury. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 8387. An act to authorize and empower the President to 
create military zones around shipyards where vessels are under 
construction for the United States; and 

S. 3389. An act to authorize and empower the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, to purchase, 
lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire improved or unimproved 
land, houses, buildings, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Vice President, in ac- 
cordance with the act of August 29, 1916, had appointed as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, on the part of the Senate, Mr. Swanson (ex officio 
chairman), Mr. Sr of Maryland, Mr. PENROSE, and Mr, 
Loner. 

SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate-committees as indicated below: 

S. 3389. An act to authorize and empower the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, to purchase, 
lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire improved or unimproved 
land, houses, buildings, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 8887. An act to authorize and empower the President to 
create military zones around shipyards where vessels are under 
construction for the United States; to the Committe on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial to 
Francis Asbury; to the Committee on the Library. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent a resolution authorizing the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Navy to send for persons and papers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department to 
send for persons and papers. 

Mr, HARDY. We want to get to work is the reason, and if it 
will take any time I will withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Let us haye it reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 202. 

xpenditures in the Navy Depart- 

. N cies red by 55 rules of t 9 
be authorized to send for persons and papers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, this seems 
to be a novel resolution for any expenditure committee, even 
for a standing committee of the House, to be authorized to send 
for persons and papers. Usually in the administration of com- 
mittee affairs a mere request to officials of the department—if 
they are the persons the gentleman has in mind—brings them 
voluntarily, and it is not necessary to have any special authori- 
zation. 

Mr. HARDY, What the gentleman says is exactly true, but 
it has been held that these committees have no authority to 
compel the attendance of witnesses without special resolutions. 

I do not apprehend that any member of the administration or 
that any member of any department will need any subpœna, but 
we might have a necessity to summon others, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman attempted to obtain the 
department officials, and have they declined to respond to the 
invitation? 


Mr. HARDY. 
department, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is anticipating a condition that may 
never happen? 

Mr. HARDY. 
not departmental, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentle- 
man from Texas to withdraw this resolution for the present. 
The gentleman does not seem to have met any conditions which 
warrant action on this resolution up to this time. If he had 
I would not object to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the purpose of the resolution to send 
for persons outside of the departments? 

Mr. HARDY. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, that is a different condition. If 
that is so, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
it the intention to bring witnesses in from all over the country? 

Mr. HARDY. We may. 

Mr. FOSTER. That would require an expenditure. 

Mr. HARDY. We may want to send for some witnesses. We 
promised the Commiitee on Accounts that we would make in- 
vestigations, and if we need to have the witnesses we ought to 
have the authority to get them. 

Mr. FOSTER. This would give the gentleman no authority to 
pay their expenses. I wish the gentleman would withdraw it 
for this morning, until we can see further about it. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, rather than take up further time, 
I withdraw the resolution, 


COAL AND ASPHALT DEPOSITS, CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 195) 
providing for the sale of the coal and asphalt deposits in the 
segregated mineral lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
Okla., with Senate amendments thereto. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether the amendment 
in the Senate striking out the description of the property that 
could be used by the State of Oklahoma and substituting there- 
for the phraseology limiting it only to that which has been pur- 
chased by the State penitentiary purposes is identic in purpose? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The item which carried the 
preferential right for the State to purchase these lands carried 
a description in full, which was furnished me by the governor 
of the State of Oklahoma. I afterwards found from the warden 
of the State penitentiary that that description was an error 
and contains land outside the penitentiary grounds which the 
State did not desire to purchase, and the warden of the peni- 
tentiary said it was not the purpose of himself nor the governor 
nor any other State official to purchase land other than that 
under the State penitentiary lands, and when this was explained 
at the Senate end of the Capitol the amendment was made to 
conform to what was actually sought to be done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So the Senate amendment restricts the 
quantity of land? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And carries out the original purpose of 
the House bill? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. I had no way of knowing 
whether or not the description carried in the original bill was 
correct, for the reason that I did not have by me any detailed 
description of the lands embraced in the surface grant to the 
penitentiary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have directed the gentleman’s attention 
to an error in the amendment that was offered by myself, a 
mere formal amendment, when the bill was under considera- 
tion, striking out the word “apply” and substituting therefor 
the words “as applied,“ and I find in the bill as it is before us 
the amendment carries the past tense “applied.” I believe the 
gentleman agrees that should be “ apply,” and he intended later 
to offer a concurrent resolution directing the engrossing clerk 
in the engrossed copy to change the word “applied” to the 
word “ apply.” 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is a typographical error, 
In the original bill the word was “applied,” and when our 
attention was called to that by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
the change was made on the floor of the House. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The other amendments of the Senate are 
minor. S 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 


Not at all. We do not intend to use it for any 


It is anticipating sending for other witnesses, 


Except in one particular, 


Mr. STAFFORD. What is the amendment that the gentle- 
man says is of more than minor importance? 


1918. 
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Mr. CARTER of Okiahoma. It is the one at the end of line 2 
on page 5, after the word “ twelve” to insert: 

Provided further, That no person or corporation shall be permitted 
to acquire more than four tracts of 960 acres each, except where such 
person, firm, or corporation has such tracts under existing valid lease. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And that is for the best interest of the 
people of Oklahoma, the gentleman thinks? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I gathered from the reading of the Senate 
amendments that there is an amendment in there covering the 
question of convict labor. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. That amendment was arrived at by consult- 
ing with the interested parties and the Senators from Okla- 
homa and the governor of that State? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will read the amendment for 
the gentleman’s benefit: 

Page 5, line 16, strike out all after “ Oklahoma,” down to and in- 
cluding “east,” line 5, page 6, and insert “for the grounds of the State 
. Provided, That said coal deposit under said land shall not 

mined éonvict labor for the purpose of sale to any private 
agencies, individual person, or corporation, or to be sold for private or 
commercial purposes.” 

I will state, further, that this amendment was suggested by 
the governor of Oklahoma himself. This complied with the 
governor’s statement to me in transmitting the item to be in- 
troduced, which was to the effect that he had no purpose of 
attempting to mine coal from the deposits purchased in com- 
petition with free labor. 

Mr. WINGO. The object of that amendment is to restrict 
the use of the mines and the convict-mined coal to the peni- 
tentiary where the convicts are? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8696) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other 
purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The motion was agred to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8696, the Indian appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of the 
consideration of the bill, the title of which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfiliing treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair’s information is that when 
the committee arose on Saturday the question pending before the 
committee was a point of order made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronpl. Does the gentleman insist upon 
his point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. May we have an understanding that this 
item be passed over temporarily? The gentleman from Arizona 
this morning met me on my way to the committee room of the 
Committee on Appropriations where I had an important hearing 
and could not present the matter that he wished. Yesterday 
I took occasion to look over everything that referred to this 
project in the hearing but he had some further data to present. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman just want 
to pass this item over without prejudice? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will be glad to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the paragraph on page 
17, down to line 10, page 18, will be passed for the present. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the sixth article of the treaty of June 1, 1868, between the 
United States and the Navajo Nation or tribe of Indians, proclaimed 
August 12, 1868, whereby the United States agrees to provide school 
facilities for the children of the Navajo tribe of Indians, $100,000: 
Provided, That the said Secretary may expend said funds, in his discre- 
tion, in establishing or enlarging day or industrial schools, 


LYT 72 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
know what is being done with this $100,000. I think the com- 
mittee should know just what is being done with it. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I can say to the gentleman 
from Kansas that excellent use is made of this money in the 
operation of day and boarding schools on the Navajo Indian 
Reservation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Do we establish day schools by 
annual appropriations every year? How many schools haye 
been established and how many are maintained, and how many 
pupils attend them? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The hearings show that last year a dor- 
mitory was completed at the Leupp Indian School on this 
reservation; also a dairy barn at Navajo. The equipment made 
necessary by the enlargement of Pueblo Bonito and Western 
Navajo schools was supplied and a new schoolhouse with a 
capacity of 300 pupils has been constructed at Tohatchi. The 
hearings show that at present there are school buildings on the 
Navajo Reservation with a capacity for 2,072 children and there 
are 6,642 Navajo Indian children without school facilities at 
this time. 3 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How much money was used 
last year in the construction of these schools for the benefit of 
these children? 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
$47, 777. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
tion of buildings? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Why is it necessary to have 
$100,000 this year, the buildings having been constructed? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I know that the Indian Service expects to 
complete the construction of several additional buildings at 
Keams Canyon and other places. Until we provide school 
facilities, schoolhouses on the reservation where the Indian 
children can attend, we should not stop appropriating money. 
There are over 6,000 children on the Navajo Reservation for 
whom there are no school facilities at the present time. There 
are over 24.000 Navajo Indians in Arizona, comprising one of 
the largest Indian tribes in the United States. N 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am aware of that, and they 
are good Indians. They have been getting along splendidly 
without any sort of aid or supervision from the Government. 
They are among the best self-sustaining Indians we have, and I 
am fearful that they, having been among the good Indians who 
have been taking care of themselves, will begin to rely largely 
on the Government and finally the Government will be called 


The hearings show an expenditure of 
Does that include the construe- 


‘upon to send a lot of white men out there, spend a lot of money 


on them with more benefit to the white men who are employed 
than to the Indians in whose behalf it is alleged the money is 


spent. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Notwithstanding, the gentleman will admit 
that it is the policy of this Government to furnish educational 
opportunities for Indian children? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What has been the method of 
providing for the Navajos in the past in respect to education? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They have not been educated. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Have they grown up without 
any schools at all? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, sir; the great majority of the Navajos 
are illiterate and very few of them can even speak the English 
language. = 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Notwithstanding, they are 
mighty good Indians. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no question about the Navajo being 
a good Indian. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. May I call the attention of the 
gentleman from Kansas to the fact that this is a treaty item, 
anyway. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
be wasted—— 3 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is right. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Even where a treaty of years 
and years ago provided for it. We will come later on to some 
treaty items that provide for an annual waste of money. Con- 
ditions that existed in Indian tribes 30 years ago which made 
a treaty item necessary do not necessarily exist to-day, and I 
think we should bring the Indian Service down to date. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Well, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas well knows that there is only one way by which the treaty 
item can be disposed of fairly and in good morals to the Indians, 
and that is the capitalization of the amount. 

And that has always been the policy of the Government. In 
order to comply with treaties, all treaty items must be pro- 


Even so, the money should not 
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vided for the Indians, and the only legitimate way to dispense 
with them is by capitalization of such treaty item at the ratio 
of 10 to 1. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This is alleged to be under the 
sixth article of the treaty of June 1, 1868. Well, when did we 
begin to take notice that that treaty existed? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I am not prepared to give the 
gentleman information about that. I have not kept up with 
this item. I agree with the gentleman fully that these matters 
ought to be looked into very carefully to see that the money is 
expended properly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas Does not the gentleman from 
Oklahoma think they ought to be looked into carefully before 
the money is spent rather than afterwards? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Decidedly so. That has always 
been my position. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There is $100,000 under the 
old treaty item that was dug up from 1868, when for all these 
years we have been running along witheut doing anything for 
these Indians. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This appropriation originated in the Senate 
about five years ago as the result of an investigation which dis- 
closed that the Government had not kept the agreement made 


with these Indians in 1868 and provided -educational facilities 


for their children. I think the appropriation should be con- 
tinued until we have school facilities for every Indian in the 
Navajo country, As it stands to-day there are 7.844 children 
of school age on the reservation. There are 6,642 Indian chil- 
dren that could not go to school if they wanted to do so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is it not true that everybody 
who knows anything about Indians knows the Navaje Indians 
are the best Indians per individual that are te be found any- 
where out in the mountain countries and that they have been 
taking care of themselves? They are self-supporting Indians. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But would it be any detriment to the Indian, 
in the gentleman’s judgment, if he learned to speak the English 
language and to read and write it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It will be a detriment to the 
Navajo Indian to come under the control of the Indian Office 
or an Indian control that has devitalized other Indian tribes 
while this tribe, without control, is a vital, manly, and womanly 
set of people. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I agree with the gentleman in all that he 
Says in praise of the Navajo Indians. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They are self-supporting and 
self-respecting and composed of a high-grade type of men and 
women, as everybody knows who knows anything about Indians. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am in thorough accord with the gentleman 
that, so far as the property of these Indians is concerned, the 


“Government should keep its hands off and let them attend to 


their flecks and herds and sell their blankets, as they do now; 
but I can net see for the life ef me how it would injure an 
Indian child any more than a white child to send it to scheol. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is it not true that the Navajo 
Indians attend our Indian schools? Can not a Navajo come to 
Haskell or to Chilocce or any other ef the Indian schools and be 
educated at the expense of the Government? 

Mr. HAYDEN. We all agree that sending the children away 
ea schools is not the best system of educating the 

ndlans. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, It has not proved so for the 
Navajos. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The kind of education that we shall provide 
is by establishing day schools and boarding schools in prox- 
imity to the reservations. Day schools shall be encouraged in 
preference to boarding schools, so that the Indian children may 
go home to their parents at night, as white children do. It 
Was by that system that the American people became educated. 
The hot-housing system that is pursued in some of the boarding 
schools results in but little permanent benefit to the Indians. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think it is an unwise policy to 
take up Indians that are self-respecting and self-supporting, 
that have preduced high-grade men and women, such as the 
Navajos have produced, without any sort of aid or assistance 
from the Government, or supervision from the Indian Office, and 
then pick up an old treaty somewhere, at this late day, a treaty 
agreed to in 1808, in order to foist a supervision or control over 
those Indians. I think it is very unwise to do it, and I do not 
think that this appropriation of $100,000 ought to be made in 
this lump sum. If anything is to be done, a school ought to be 
provided at a certain place for so many dollars and at a certain 
other place for so many dollars, rather than to give a lump sum 
here to be used as is provided in this bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am in accord with the gentleman’s last 


suggestion, and so far as I am concerned this appropriation will 


not again be made without specifying the schools, where the 
funds are to be expended. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It ought not to occur now. Let 
us pass this item and get it in shape. It ought not to go in in 
this way. It is simply against the policy of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, a policy that has been adopted with respect to 
other matters. I do not see why we should put it in this item 
in this way. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman consent to pass the item, 
so that we may ask the Indian Office to submit an itemized 
estimate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will ask that the item be 
passed and ask the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
in whose section of the country this money is to be spent, to take 
the matter up with the Indian Office. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will be glad to do that. I ask unanimous 
consent that the paragraph be passed over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona IMr. HAY- 
DEN] asks unanimous consent to pass the paragraph on page 18, 
beginning with line 10 and ending with line 19, inclusive. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none; and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For t e 
Hopl Indians on che Maraja Moral, Lole Bee dean ase Were 
Nayajo, Reservation, $25,000, to be immediately available, reimbursable 
out of any funds of said Indians now or hereafter available. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the para- 
graph, on line 22, by making the word“ Reservation“ plural, 
so that it will read “ Reservations.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin with- 
draw his point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to make an inquiry about this 
change of phraseology before withdrawing the point of order. 
Is it the purpose to extend this project in any way except to 
extend the privileges to different Indians on the same reser- 
vation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. When this appropriation was made last year 
and in prior years it said, “ the Navajo Indians on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation.” As a matter of fact, the Navajo juris- 
diction has been divided into these various reservations, and the 
Indian Office advised the committee that a strict interpretation 
of the law would compel this appropriation to be expended on 
one small part of the Navajo country rather than on the various 
reservations, as it ought to be. As I happened to know that the 
Hopi Indians also lived in that Territory, I had the word “ Hopi” 
inserted so that the Hopi Indians would also have the benefit 
of the development of an additional water supply. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do they live on the Navajo Reservation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They live on the Moqui Reservation, together 
with the Navajos. The Moqui Reservation is surrounded by the 
Navajo Reservation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Together with the Pueblos, Moquis, and 
others? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; they occupy a part of the Navajo coun- 
try. These reservations were created by Executive order at 
different dates. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amendment does not propose to create 
a new project to carry out more specifically what was intended 
by the general language in last year’s bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is it exactly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e 22, b ‘Tking out the word Reservation“ 
ere Men cee ù Reservations.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For A pater J the construction by the Indian Service of a dam 
with a bridge superstructure and the m contro works for 
diverting water from the Gila River fer the irrigation of dian land 
and indian allotment on the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ariz., 
as recommended by the Board of eers of the United States Arm 


OE rare a nea ag to the Secretary of War of February 1 
1914 ( Ber. No. 791). $50,000, to be immediately available and to 


1918. 


Mr. STAFFORD, 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves 
a point of order on the paragraph. 


Mr. STAFFORD. What is the occasion of increasing the 
limit of cost on this project from $200,000 to $250,000? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The occasion for this increase is the great 
flood that came down Gila River, which widened fhe chan- 
nel at the place where this dam is to be constructed so that it 
can not be built for the money appropriated. That and the 
increased cost of labor and material necessary for its construc- 
tion occasioned this increase. 

Mr. STAFFORD, This dam also is to be utilized for bridge 
purposes, is it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the river has been widened consid- 
erably at this poini by reason of the flood that the gentleman 
refers to? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin with- 
draws the reservation of a point of order; and the Clerk will 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the construction of a fence along the international boundary line 
between Mexico and the Papago Indian Reservation, in Arizona, created 
by Executive order of January 14, 1916, under such rules and regula- 
tlons as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, $10,000, to be 
immediately available and to remain available until expended. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph just read. I wish to inquire whether this 
item was included by the department in their estimates? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, sir. You will find the item and the 
justification on page 133 of the hearings. The department very 
strongly urges this appropriation by reason of the fact that 
owing to the unsettled conditions in Mexico a considerable 
number of cattle belonging to the Papago Indians have drifted 
across the international boundary, where they have been killed 
and consumed by the Mexicans. It is therefore necessary to 
keep the stock of the Indians on this side of the line. If the 
conditions in Mexico were more settled, there would be less 
urgency for the construction of this fence. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this an ordinary range fence to sur- 
round the cattle ranch to keep them in the corral? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. It is what is called a “ drift fence.” which 
will cross a valley along the international boundary line be- 
tween this reservation and old Mexico. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman uses a term in connection 
with the fence that I am not familiar with. What does he mean 
by a “drift fence”? _ 

Mr. HAYDEN. A “drift fence” is a fence to prevent cattle 
from drifting or wandering across the country. Drift fences 
are constructed all along the international boundary line to pre- 
vent the cattle from drifting over into Mexico, The Mexicans 
are hungry these days and do not hesitate to eat any meat ani- 
mal that they can catch. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do these fences have any effect in prevent- 
ing the Mexicans from coming over into this country in their 
raids? 

Mr, HAYDEN. The boundary fence near Columbus, N. Mex., 
did not stop Villa when he made his raid. The raiders cut the 
fence about 2 miles from a gate where the picket of American 
soldiers was stationed that night. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the reservation. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the unexpended balance of $6,715 appropriated by the Indian 
appropriation act approved May 18, 1916, for the proportionate share 
of the amount required to construct a wagon road or highway through 
the Kaibab Reservation in Utah is hereby made available upon the same 
terms, ig that any labor may be used upon the construction of such 
road or highway, giving preference to Indian labor, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on line 5, 
by striking out the words “in Utah” and inserting the word 
“Indian ” after the word “ Kaibab.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAYDEN : Page 22, line 5, after the word 
“ Kaibab,” insert the word “Indian,” and after the word “ Reserya- 
tion,” strike out the words “in Utah.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sec. 3. For support and civilization of Indians in California, includ- 
ing pay of employees, $42,000. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of finding out what this $42,000 
is used for. The hearings show that for last year about $30,000 
was expended in order to get about $9,000 worth of goods to the 
Indians, The money was expended last year as follows: Seven- 
teen thousand dollars for regular employees. Now, can you 
imagine how it would be necessary to employ $17,000 worth of 
employees to spend $40,000 in any service on earth except the 
Indian Service? Those are the regular employees. Now, here 
are irregular employees, $746. Then, traveling expenses, $2,459; 
transportation of supplies, $673; stationery and printing, school 
Supplies, $29.50. An enormous amount of this $42,000 for school 
supplies! Twenty-nine dollars and fifty cents. Telegraphing 
and telephoning, $426; light, heat, and power, including fuel, 
$3,375. I assume that that was to keep the employees warm. 
So far we have not done a thing for the Indian except to get him 
$29 worth of school supplies. Now, here are $9,713 worth of dry 
goods, subsistence, forage, medical supplies, and so forth. I do 
not know just how these supplies were distributed, but I want 
to know if it takes $3,000 to get $1,000 worth of goods distributed 
to a few Indians. £ 
‘ Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, this is the regu- 

ar—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That does not make it right. 
even if it is regular. It is just that much worse. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I should be glad to finish my 
sentence, or I will wait until the gentleman finishes. I did not 
say anything was right. I undertook to say that this is the 
regular agency appropriation. Agency appropriations as a rule 
are used for employees, as the gentleman well knows, to ad- 
minister the affairs of the Indians. Certainly if we are going 
to continue to administer the affairs of the Indians we will 
have to make appropriations, and the money will have to be 
spent for employees. If we are going to stop administering the 
affairs of the Indians, then all these expenses can be stopped. 
I do not know how they can be stopped otherwise. It might be 
that if we had an investigation of the matter, and had time to 
go out through the reservations, we could dispense with a great 
number of employees; but until that is done the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, of which the gentleman is a member, has no 
way of getting that information except through the Indian 
Bureau. As the gentleman well knows, the only source of infor- 
mation we have is through the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
himself. Just what good for the Indians has been done by this 
appropriation it is impossible for me to say. Whether a man 
working for a salary of $1,000 and expenses $500 renders a $1,500 
service to the Indians I am unable to say, and I do not think any 
man could undertake to say, unless an investigation were made 
and he went on the reservation to look in a thorough manner 
into the work that these employees were doing. The gentleman 
may be right in his statement that tlrere are a great many use- 
less employees in the Indian Service. I do not know any way 
to intelligently dispense with them, unless we can have some 
kind of an investigation to show which ones are unnecessary 
and which are necessary. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does not the gentleman from 
Oklahoma also agree that we have a number of useless agencies? 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma, The gentleman may be right 
about that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And that this is probably one of 
them, as the analysis of the expenditures shows. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. As the gentleman knows, these 
appropriations are not used to give money or supplies to the 
Indians as a rule, but usually are used for the purpose of pay- 
ing farmers, matrons, and different employees of the service to 
go among the Indians. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas, I went to one of those agencies 
at Mayetta, Kans., last spring and found just such an organiza- 
tion as that, and the only thing that agency did was to acknowl- 
edge leases for farm purposes made by Indian farmers who had 
the ability and the energy to run farms and occasionally leased 
their lands to a neighboring farmer. This agency cost the Gov- 
ernment $21,000, and the only service it rendered could have been 
performed by a notary public in a near-by village for about $18. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Was that the Kickapoo Agency 
in Kansas? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; on the reservation. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. There was also a school in 
connection with that, was there not? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They say so. I did not locate 
it near the agency. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. A camouflage school! 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That item that the gentleman 

refers to will go back into the.bill. I am now talking about 
these items as they come up here to impress this House with 
the fact that the time has come to get a pruning knife and go 
after these agencies and cut them out. It can not be done in 
one instance alone. It does not start the matter to take out one 
agency. 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I shall be very glad to join the 
gentleman in eutting down the expenses to the lowest possible 
amount, and in taking away from the Indian any supervision 
that he does not need; but the gentleman will agree that we 
must undertake that in an intelligent manner. We can not 
just arbitrarily wipe ont an agency here and there without 
knowing what we are doing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How do these Indians in Cali- 
fornia live—in teepees, wearing blankets, in an Indian village? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Some of them live in villages 
and some scattered over the reservation, I have been over one 
reservation in California. These Indians are taken care of by 
this agency. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How do they make a living? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Some of them farm and do dif- 
ferent things. I think some of them have a few sheep. Some 
of them do very little, if anything. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What on earth does the agent 
do for them? 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Just about what he does at any 
other place. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What does the farmer do? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I did not get into communica- 
tion with the farmer, but the gentleman knows what the duties 
of an agency farmer are. I do not know how well he performs 
his duties. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I know the kind of farmer he is, 
and I know about the value of the service he renders for them. 
It is as valueless as the service that the agent renders. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Perhaps the gentleman is right 
about that. I know there are 9,329 Indians on the reservation 
to be taken care of by this agency. r 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. About $1 apiece—— 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. More than that. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Out of this appropriation of 
$40.000 about a dollar apiece would reach the Indians, and the 
rest of it goes to maintain the households of the employees. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of 
this appropriation, as the gentleman knows, is not to deliver 
money to the Indians, but it is to supervise and teach the 
Indian, to bring him up until he can get up to self-sustaining 
citizenship. Whether that is being done the gentleman is better 
informed with reference to this particular agency than I am. 
I do not think it is being done to such an extent as it should 
be in some of these agencies of which I am advised. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. May I ask the gentleman if it 
is his observation and experience that these Indian agents 
really advance the civilization of the Indians, if they really 
render a beneficial service to the Indians? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; I will say to the gentleman 
that the superintendent at Muskogee renders very valuable 
service, and there is a class of local agents in Oklahoma who 
are now rendering beneficial service to the Indians. There the 
probate attorneys render valuable service to the Indians. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not mean that class, I am 
referring to the agents such as are provided for in this bill 
for agencies in California, Kansas, Minnesota, and other States 
where the Indian agent surrounds himself with a doctor and a 
few employees, while the Government furnishes fuel and some- 
body to start the fires, where the agent sits around, and when a 
few Indians come in once in a while the agent is very much 
bored if he has to go out and see the Indians. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think some agencies in Okla- 
homa have really done some good. It may be, I think, in some 
instances they have not. I am willing to go with the gentleman 
and cut out the unnecessary ones. I am willing to make any 
cut that I know will not injure the service. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to compare the Navajo 
Indians in Arizona with other Indians in that section of the 
country. These Navajos have been largely free from agencies 
and the influence of agents, and they are high-grade Indians; 
I venture to say much higher grade than these in California 
that have been under the supervision of this agency. I with- 
draw the pro forma motion. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma motion is withdrawn, and 
the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For beginning the enlar ent and improvement of the irri 
ore upon the Torres In 


tion 
Reservation, California, for the irriga- 
on of approximately 3,000 acres of Indian land in accordance with the 


s and estimates submitted by the Chief Engineer in the Indian 


rvice and approved by Secretary of the Interior, $25,000, to 
remain available until expended and to be reimbursed to the United 
States in accordance with such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe: Provided, That the total cost of sald 
irrigation project shali not exceed $150,000, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph just read. An examination of the hearings on 
this item discloses that this appropriation is for the purpose of 
sinking some large wells on a sparsely settled Indian reserva- 
tion in the southern part of California for the ostensible purpose 
of helping the Indians. The estimated cost, if this is success- 
fully undertaken, is $55 per acre, a rather large price for irriga- 
tion work on arid lands. 

There have been some wells sunk on this reservation in the 
past, wells not of the same diameter as those contemplated in 
this new project. It is something new in a way to us from the 
East to cultivate lands by sinking various pipe wells and then 
establishing pumping stations in connection with those wells 
to get the water from below to the surface. 

For the benefit of whom? In this case primarily for the 
benefit of the Indians. The Indians are not pressingly seeking 
this relief. There are only a few of them, and those few to-day 
have sufficient accommodations for tilling the land. This irri- 
gation project is located where alternate sections have been 
heretofore granted to the railroads under the land-grant con- 
cessions, and these alternate sections are owned in private 
ownership. The major argument on the part of the department 
in favor of this project is that the private owners are sinking 
wells and tapping the water supply, and it is necessary to come 
to rescue and relief of the Indians by establishing a large 
system. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. On the point of cost—I know nothing about 
this project—but the gentleman referred to the cost of this 
project, $55 an acre, as rather high. I will say to the gentleman 
that irrigated lands in that section would easily stand a much 
larger construction charge than that. Some of the irrigation proj- 
ects under the national irrigation law are costing considerably 
more than that per acre in regions where the acre production is 
much smaller than it would be in this section of California. I 
know nothing about the merits of this project, but I do know 
that the cost of $55 is not at all excessive. I should say it was 
quite reasonable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are cases where under irrigation 
projects the cost of large tracts is as low as $20 or $25 an acre, 
Since the gentleman arose I have refreshed my memory and 
find that the value of the acreage will be $200 per acre. But 
even if there was just reason, as a business proposition, to go 
ahead with this well-sinking project, nevertheless when there 
are only 266 Indians on this reservation with a total area of 
25,870 acres, you can not, particularly if we are going to pro- 
tect the Treasury, have even a scintilla of regard for the 
Treasury or the taxpayers when we launch this project at an 
expense, according to the estimates, of about $23,000,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not read it on account of the fine 
print. Is it $23,000,000? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Twenty three thousand two hundred and 
three dollars and nine cents. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; that is the cost of the present 
plant. Then that argument falls, because my eyes were seeing 
double what is printed in the hearings. As suggested by the 
gentleman, it is not unusual in these times to read billions or 
millions for thousands. As a matter of fact, in the Committee 
on Appropriations I have heard nothing but billions and 
millions, so I must be excused if I read millions for thousands. 
(Laughter. ] 

I certainly believe that if this project is adopted the cost 
will be more than the estimated amount, $150,000. I regret that 
my eyes will not permit me to read this fine print which I 
scanned last evening, but the idea that I obtained from reading 
the report of the department was that at this time, so far as the 
welfare of the Indian is concerned, you could not justify this 
new. project of digging large wells for the accommodation of 
266 Indians. I suppose that estimate of 266 Indians includes 
minors, women, and all other kinds of Indians, full blood and 
half blood, and all other relationships of blood. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is the practice of the Indian Service to 
provide 10 acres of irrigated land for each man, woman, and 
child; and if this project is carried out to the usual extent, they 
would have to provide 2,660 acres of land to take care of the 
entire tribe. As a matter of fact, they really propose to irri- 
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gate under this project, when it is completed, a much less area 
than that, due to the limited water supply available there. If 
the gentleman remembers the last time he traveled to Cali- 
fornia, if he went on the southern route, he passed through the 
Imperial Valley and then up the Coachella Valley and over the 
mountains into California. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am afraid I passed over that particular 
portion in the nighttime, and I was sound asleep in my berth, 
I remember traveling over the Mohave Desert. 

Mr. HAYDEN, It is a fertile country, in which irrigated 
crops can be grown 865 days in a year. In this valley they pro- 
duce the earliest cantaloupes raiséd anywhere in the United 
States. Irrigation is being extended all over the Coachella Val- 
ley. Unless a water supply is developed for the Indian lands 
all the underground water will be appropriated and the Indians 
never can irrigate their lands. Furthermore, if this work is un- 
dertaken it will bring immediate returns in.the way of crops. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The argument the gentleman advances was 
Suggested in the hearing, and it is printed in large type in the 
copy of the hearings, which I was able to read last evening. As 
I recall, the gentleman raised the question then as to whether 
prior rights did not give the Indian the right to a certain supply 
of water, just as in the case of oil, when abstracted from the 
ground; whether prior usage would not permit the Indians or 
the representative of the Indians to go into court and restrain 
any other person from draining the water supply underneath 
the ground. so that their supply would not be impaired. As 
they have wells at present, if that is the case, what is the need 
of launching upon this new project? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, the doctrine of the common 
law is that they can use water for commercial and domestic 
purposes that flows on the surface, eyen to exhaustion. The 
proposition the gentleman puts forth is that if an Indian has 26 
acres of land and puts down a well and establishes a water 
right that an adjoining owner could not acquire title and put 
down a well and establish a use of water underground from this 
substrata and bring it to the surface and use it because the 
Indian on the adjoining portiton has a prior right to it. That 
is not the common-law doctrine at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That was the proposal advanced by the 
gentleman from Arizona in the committee, and I am relying 
upon his assertion of that rule of law. 

Mr. HAYDEN, There have been cases in the courts of Cali- 
fornia involving an appropriation of underground water made 
prior to the establishment of another well in the vicinity which 
lowered the water supply in the first weil, and the courts have 
enjoined the pumping of water from the second well. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is contrary to the common-law doc- 
trine. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The common-law doctrine in regard to appro- 
priations of water does not apply in the West. 

Mr. ROBBINS. You must have statutory enactment to estab- 
lish any such law as that. 

Mr, HAYDEN. ‘Therefore, it is necessary, particularly where 
a reservation is divided up into alternate sections as this one is, 
that the Indians proceed with due diligence to establish their 
pumping plant and get the water on their ground. If they do 
not do it, all of the underground flow in the Coachella Valley 
will be appropriated and the Indians never can irrigate their 
lands. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is this substrata in which they find water so 
limited that a few wells will exhaust it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. Water-bearing area is at the bottom of 
the valley and is limited in quantity. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How about the railroads and the public 
utilities established in that vicinity? Would they not have the 
right to exhaust the water entirely, and hence your project 
would fail? 

Mr, HAYDEN. The railroads obtain their supply from over 
the mountains in other parts of California where water is more 
plentiful. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this near Death Valley? 

Mr. KETTNER. No; Death Valley adjoins the State of 
Nevada. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this a dry country or a wet country? 

Mr. KETTNER. It is very dry. Mr. Chairman, I will state 
that southern California is what may be called a man-made land. 
All water there must be developed. All of southern California is 
practically a desert, and water must be developed; and this 
land in the Coachella Valley is similar to the land in the Im- 
perial Valley. A year ago I had the pleasure of passing over 
this land with the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. RUBEY, and 
several other Members of the House. We stopped at a ranch 
where they were very much surprised to learn that 47 carloads 
of lettuce had been shipped from that ranch to the eastern 


market. This was in March. At another place they had shipped 
something like 43 carloads of asparagus. That was on the 17th 
day of March, and, as the gentleman from Arizona has well 
Stated, this land can be cultivated every day in the year, and it 
brings food to the market when they need it. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. BUTLER, was also in the party, and I think 
he will tell the Members what he saw in the Imperial Valley, and 
this is similar land to that 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. KETTNER. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. How much produce was shipped from the Iin- 
perial Valley last year? 

Mr. KETTNER. Thirty million dollars’ worth. 

Mr. BUTLER. How much was shipped 17 years ago? 

Mr. KETTNER. Seventeen years ago? Not a dollar’s worth. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not a dollar's worth; it all comes from irri- 
gation? 

Mr. KETTNER. All from irrigation. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is nothing more beautiful in the wide 
world, and I suppose there is no place in the United States that 
produces as much material as is produced in the Imperial Valley 
with irrigation. Is that still developing? 

Mr. KETTNER. It is still developing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are these lands in the Imperial Valley de- 
veloped by means of wells with the aid of pumps? 

Mr. KETTNER. Mostly from the Colorado River. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is a different project entirely. We all 
recognize that lands that are irrigated by means of water supply 
furnish large returns, but here is a pumping—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak for 5 minutes, so as to allow the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. FERRIS] to ask me a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there cbjection? [After a pause], The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I first yield to the gentleman from Cali- 


Mr. Chairman, I will state, for the benefit 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, that these lands can be very 
readily irrigated by pumping. The water there is very close 
to the surface, something like 6 or 8 feet, and. as has been stated, 
every other section of the land is railroad land, and by develop- 
ing this water at the present time, in my opinion, it will make 
these Indians self-supporting. k 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETTNER. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why will not the present wells bring forth 
sufficient water so as to irrigate the land? What is the need 
of these enlarged wells and new pumping facilities? 

Mr. KETTNER. All that part of the desert is practically 
new; it has only come under cultivation in the last 17 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report says that the present wells are 
inadequate by reason of the white settlers on alternate sections 
having tapped the water supply beneath. Now, it seems, from 
the argument here, there is a race on between the white settlers 
and the Indian Office as to which shall bore the largest well, so 
as to appropriate the water which is only 6 feet, the gentleman 
says, beneath the surface. 

Mr. KETTNER. At some places. I will state that it was 
the white settler that has reclaimed some of this territory, and 
the Indian Department, I think, after seeing what the white 
settler can do, are now trying to make the Indians take care of 
themselves. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is very difficult, it seems to me, as 
has been illustrated in many instances throughout the country. 

Mr. KETTNER. They have the land, and they surely can 
raise everything if we give them the water. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to appeal to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin that whatever should be said should be 
said according to its adaptability to these Indians, and it is 
necessary that everybody should do that. There are 266 In- 
dians. They are now cultivating 200 acres.of land, which is 
less than an acre apiece. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit me there? 
These 266 Indians are not 266 of majority? 

Mr. FERRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume only 40 or less. 

Mr. FERRIS. Probably that is true; but that would only 
be 5 acres per capita, which is wholly inadequate. This is on 
a desert, and if it is not watered it is as bald and useless for 
crop purposes as the top of that table. Now, by giving them 
this project it will make about 10 acres apiece for these In- 
dians, and it is reimbursable. You get the money back from 
the land, and you have relieved them and the Government 
from their support. They become self-supporting. The Treas- 
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ury will get its money back, and a barren waste will be con- 
verted into a habitable settlement there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not understand these Indians have 
any money to their credit. 

Mr. FERRIS. It is reimbursable, because the Interior De- 
partment holds their land, and when this land is sold it can 
not be sold until the irrigation item has been reimbursed to 
the Government; so whatever is expended will come back to 
the Treasury. The gentleman knows that with water on the 
land they can raise anything on earth, and without water it is 
bald and without a blade of grass, and I think it is common 
sense to do this. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand there is a competition be- 
tween the white and the red man here, 

The white men are there. There is a limited quantity of 
water supply that is being exhausted by the sinking of those 
wells. They are going to utilize that water supply. The hear- 
ings show that there is only a limited amount. 

Now, there is a race on. I do not have that faith in the 
Indians, perhaps, that the gentleman has, although perhaps the 
Oklahoma Indian is different from the northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan Indian with whom I am acquainted. You can not 
make those Indians up north work except in rare instances. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is a bad Indian. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are not bad Indians. They are 
shiftless Indians. Out on the Menominee Indian Reservation 
we used $3,000,000 of trust funds of the Indians and sunk it in 
a lumber mill up there, and it has been of no direct value to the 
Indians because they will not work. They have to get white 
men in there. Take it out on these arid lands and the Indians 
are nowise different. They have 1 acre for every person, in- 
cluding babies, minors, sisters, and their aunts, and their other 
relatives, and they themselves say that 4 acres of land is suffi- 
cient to support an Indian family. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not a member of the Indian Committee, 
but I remember this project when I was on that committee and 
was giving more attention to it than I do now. They were 
struggling for this 8 or 10 years ago before the Indian Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STAT FORD. Why did they not have it? 

Mr. FERRIS. I assume some one probably handled it as the 
gentleman contemplates now, and knocked it out. They have 
been bandied around from pillar to post, and it ought not to be 
so any longer, because they have a right in that fertile land. It 
has been demonstrated precisely what the water will do on land 
that is located right next to this. And it is not a case of some 
logging scheme that will not pan out, but it is a case of putting 
water on land that they know will be productive. 

I hope the gentleman will not raise the point of order on it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentieman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] will not insist upon his point of order. 
I understand the purpose of this proposed appropriation is to 
enable these Indians and those interested in them to develop 
this country, to find some place in which to grow something. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kerrner], who knows 
what he is talking about, says that this land is similar to the 
land that we find in the Imperial Valley, and that water run 
upon this land will have. the same result that they have had by 
irrigation in the Imperial Valley. I understand the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] makes his point of order against 
this item on the ground that it is not in order on this bill. I 
assume he is right—he usually is—and if he insists upon the 
point of order the item will go out of the bill and these Indians 
will not have advantage of this small amount of money for the 
purpose of improving their property. 

I have never seen anywhere, I have not been able to see any- 
thing, that would size up to the productiveness found in the 
Imperial Valley, the pride of our good friend WILLIAM KETTNER. 
I went over into this land of promise as his guest about a year 
ago, and it is almost impossible to speak of its possibilities with- 
out exaggeration. The temptation is to be untruthful when one 
speaks of what will grow in the Imperial Valley if given the 
proper attention. There is no water there. I would not give 
the end of nothing for the whole of Imperial Valley if water had 
not been brought to it—by the enterprise of the people there— 
from the Colorado River. I will restrain myself and endeavor 
to be accurate when I tell you that I saw cattle pasturing upon 
alfalfa fields from which 5 to 7 tons of alfalfa per year are 
taken. If the production from this valley, properly watered, 
could be brought into this section of the country, it would feed 
us all. s 


Mr. FERRIS. And that land is similar in character to the 
land we are asking this appropriation for. 

Mr. BUTLER. Because it is similar to the land that I saw, 
I venture to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin not to press his 
point of order, but let the trial be made here. They are the 
most fertile fields, the greenest that I ever saw, and everything 
that man or beast can eat will grow upon these barren plains 
when watered. 

I had heard of the improvements and developments made in 
the Imperial Valley, and I thought that they were not truth- 
fully spoken of but idle talk not worthy of storage in man’s 
memory, but when I made the visit with Mr. Kerrner I found 
that the statement had been underdrawn, that more will grow 
there than I had ever seen or heard of. Hay, alfalfa, beans, 
cotton—yes, everything, that soil will send forth to sustain 
life—can be grown without one bit of expense or attention 
except that given to. the irrigation ditches. 

I have had but one concern since I left those people, and 
that is that we are leaving them way behind and seemingly 
alone. This Government should help them in some way to 
bring water to their land other than as they are now getting 
it, which is, as I understand, through Mexico. If those great 
channels should be interrupted and the water was taken from 
them the people might starve to death. If water will improve 
this great valley, why will it not improve the coustry we are 
talking about? I do hope that my friend will not press his point 
of order against this item. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr, Chairman, just a word further on this. 

As it-has been suggested here that there seemed to be some- 
thing of a race between the white settlers and the Indians, let 
us suppose it to be the case. The Goverament stands in the 
relation of trustee te the Indians and it surely would be the 
duty of the Government to protect their rights. However, that 
particular point is not now before us, because it was brought 
out before the committee that it is believed these lands for the 
Indians can be irrigated at this time through wells without in 
any way interfering with the rights of white settlers who now 
are taking water and putting it upon their land. At a later 
date there may not be. I submit, then, that it is the part of 
wisdom, before the time shall come when there may be a pos- 
sibility of sharp competition, with possible injustice, we ought 
to settle this question as trustees of the Indians so that their 
rights will be protected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate all the argu- 
ments that have been advanced in favor of this project, and 
yet here we are launching on a new one, amounting to $150,000. 
If I thought that the Indians were in that condition, that they 
were without means of support, necessarily I would have to 
surrender my position. But here they have at present on these 
lands wells where, by means of pumping, they are able to supply 
themselves, as I take it, with water to irrigate the lands now 
being cultivated. At least, the hearings so disclose. I feel 
compelled, Mr, Chairman, to make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The Chair sustains the 
point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For beginning the construction of a road from Hoopa to Weitchpec, 
on the Koopa alley Reservation, in Humboldt County, Cal, in con- 
formity with plans approved by the Secretary of the Interior, $10,000, 
to be immediately available and to remain available until expended, 
and to be reimbursed out of any funds of the Indians of said reserva- 
tion now or hereafter placed to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States: Provided, That the proper authorities of the county of 
Humboldt, Cal., agree to furnish, at their own expense, a competent 
engineer satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior to supervise the 
construction of said road; to provide the use of such tools and imple- 
ments as the said Secretary may deem to be justly 8 of them; 
and to maintain said road in good condition: Provided further, That 
the total cost of said road shall not exceed $30,500. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. : 

I wish to inquire of some member of the committee or of the 
gentleman from California whether this item was recommended 
by the department, and if so, on what page of the hearings it is 
to be found? I have not been able to locate the item in the 
hearings. 

Mr, LEA of California. It was recommended by the depart- 
ment, but it is not in the hearings, as I understand. This 
matter was presented to the committee toward the conclusion 
of their hearings, and I believe it is not embodied in their regu- 
lar report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it included in the hearings at all? 

Mr. LEA of California, I think it is not published in the 
hearings. The hearings with reference to this particular item 
were not published, as I understand. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think the hearings on this 
particular item were had after we had sent the main hearings 
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to the Public Printer, and the hearings on these items were not 
inserted in the manuscript. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the oceasion of my rising—the 
fact that there were no hearings published which would give 


information on this item. I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia to give the necessary information which he probably 
gave tc the committee, and which prebably induced them to 
make this recommendation. 

Mr. LEA of California. The reservation here in question is 
about 30 miles long, extending up the Klamath River to the 
Trinity River, and then up the Trinity River to Hoopa. The 
Indiuns number 1,299, and 464 of those Indians are in that part 
of the reservation where Hoopa is located, Hoopa being the ad- 
ministrative center of the Hoopa Valley Reservation, where 
there is an Indian school. Twenty-five thousand dollars of the 
funds of the Indians down the Klamath River are being used 
to construct a road and trail up the Klamath River to Weitchpec, 
and the road proposed here is to connect Weitchpee with the cen- 
ter of the reservation at Hoopa. In other words, this road is 
necessary to connect the two ends of the reservation. The 
pupils are required to go over this road; otherwise they would 
have to travel a distance of 75 or 100 miles to go by a road. It 
also gives an outlet for the products of the Hoopa Valley, where 
there nre about 1,750 acres of arable land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any road there at present? 

Mr. LEA of California. No; there is not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a new project, then? 

Mr. LEA of California. The only road now is a trail over the 
mountains such as the cattle could follow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One of the conditions of the paragraph is 
thut the county of Humboldt should maintain the road after it 
is established? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What assurance can the gentleman give 
that the county will do that if the appropriation is made? 

Mr. LEA of California. According to the language of the 
section, as I understand it, the road will not be built unless the 
county gives that assurance. That assurance would be required 
to be given by the supervisors of Humboldt County. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the matter been taken up with the au- 
thorities of Humboldt County? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes; it has. 

Mr. MONDELL. The road is on the reservation, is it? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes; the reservation is in Humboldt 
County. Humboldt County has already expended about $50.000 
to conneet that road with the other road. Through some mis- 
take Humboldt County was given to understand that the Gov- 
ernment would construct this read, and for that reason Hum- 
bott County has expended $50.000 to construet a road to con- 
nect with this road and a bridge across the Klamath River. 
Several thousand dollars was spent to construct that bridge, 
which has been standing unused for two years past, and it will 
remain unused unless this road is connected with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has a declaration been made by the super- 
visors of Humboldt County that they would maintain the road 
if it is established? 

Mr. LEA of California. There has not been an authoritative 
declaration to that effect, but there is no doubt, in my judgment, 
but that the county will do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has made 
out a good case, and I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the repair and extension of a bridge across the San Jacinto River, 
near the Soboba Indian Reservation, Cal., $4,000, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and to be reim- 
bursable from any funds now or hereafter placed in the Treasury to the 
credit of said Indians: Provided, That no part of the money herein 
appropriated shall be expended untit the 8 of the Interior shall 
have obtained from the proper authorities of the State of California, or 
the county of Riverside, satisfactory guaranties of the payment by the 
said State of California, or by the county of Riverside, of at least one- 
half of the cost of r and extension of said bridge, and that the 
roper authorities of the said State of California, or the said county of 
verside, shall assume full responsibility for, and will at all es 
maintain and repair, said bridge and the approaches thereto: And pro- 
vided further, That any and all expenses above the amcunt herein 
named in connection with the r and extension of said bridge shall 
= — 7 either by the said State of California or the said county of 
verside. 


Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph just read. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe that this item and that for the 
construction of a bridge in North Carolina, later on provided, 
make provision for bridges off the reservations. It has not been 
the policy of the Government heretofore to carry appropriations 


for the construction of bridges when they are off the reserva- 
tions, even though the bridges might be of some service to the 
reservations near by. f 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not believe that any such rule has been 
adopted. I happen to know of a number of bridges constructed 
partly out of Indian funds, as in this case, that were not on 
reservations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not to be constructed out of Indian 
9 but out of Government funds belonging to the United 

tates, $ 

Mr. HAYDEN. It wouid be reimbursable from any funds 
that the Indians may have, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman should take the facts as 
they are. The Indians have no funds in this case and the money 
is to be appropriated out of the Treasury of the United States 
for the benefit of the locality. Am I in error as to that? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 
Whenever the trust period expires and the lands are sold, the 
8 derived therefrom must be used to reimburse the United 

tates, 

Mr. STAFFORD. We will be a long time dend when that 
condition occurs, so that the burden is falling upon the United 
States for a local improvement. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman, Has he read the evidence that has been presented to 
the committee in this ease? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. I read the evidence as presented, in- 
cluding the very strong presentation of the case from the local 
Standpoint made by the distinguished Repiesentative from Cali- 
fornia, who is now on the floor; but it seems that this bridge 
for which this appropriation is sought should be erected by the 
local county authorities. It is true that the Indians on this 
reservation may get some benefit, but there are also some white 
people living nearby who would be benefited. As far as I recall 
the testimony, this river is as dry as the Imperial Valley for a 
good portion of the year. Now, I am not so much in sympathy 
with this idea of establishing bridges aeross dry streams in 
order to make it easier for Indians to get into a wet conntry. 
[Laughter.] Really, in all seriousness, I think this burden 
should be borne by the local authorities, and you are attempting 
by this means to place that charge upon the National Government. 
I call upon the members of the committee to cite any instance 
where we have done this heretofore. If we adopt this precedent 
we will have innumerable instances, perhaps stronger than this, 
perhaps not as strong. where the National Government will be 
ealled upon to erect bridges off reservations for some incidental 
benefit to the Indians on the reservation nearby, but principally 
for the benefit of the white people. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is in 
error in regard to this case. While there are a few white people 
living at the foot ef the mountain, more than 90 per cent of the ` 
Indians live on that side of the river. In wintertime it is im- 
possible for them to get to San Jacinto or to attend school. It 
is almost impossible in summer, when it is dry, for them to 
cross the river with any load or with a wagon. An automobile 
ean not cross it. This is in the interest of the Sobaba Indian 
Reservation, and I feel certain that the gentleman has not 
read the evidence, because the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
strongly recommends it. The Indian superintendent stationed 
there strongly recommends it, and has appealed to the Indian 
Department for the last two years to build this bridge. It is 
impossible for the Indians to bring to market at San Jacinto 
what they raise on their farms. It is a dry community. The 
county of Riverside is dry, so I hope the gentleman will not 
insinuate that the Indians are going into wet territory. I do 
know that this bridge is needed by the Indians, and I hope the 
gentleman will read the hearings again, because I know his 
idea of fairness—— 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman think that his dry argu- 
ment will appeal to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there was any wet territory near by, I do 
not imagine you could keep the Indians on this arid place very 
long. 8 

Mr. KETTNER. There is no wet territory near by, and I hope 
the gentleman will read the evidence again before he makes 
the point of order, bécause this appropriation is surely in the 
interest of the Indians. 7 

Mr. STAFFORD. The hearings disclose the fact that there 
was a bridge constructed there in 1890. 

Mr. KETTNER. Yes. 

Mr. STAPFORD. That bridge was washed away by a flood. 

Mr. KETTNER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That bridge was originally constructed by 
the county authorities, 

Mr. KETTNER. Yes. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The Indian reservation was there at that 
time. No more Indians have come onto that reservation since 
that time. More white people have come into that territory 
since that time. 

Mr. KETTNER. Not on that side of the river. g 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are no less white people on that 
side of the river than there were when that bridge was first 
established, and we find the chairman of the committee address- 
ing himself to the distinguished gentleman at the hearing as 
follows: 

The CHAMMAN. Mr, Kerrnen, of course I have explained to you in 
the past the policy of the committee and of the House about building 
bridges on Indian reservations. It has always been the policy of the 
committee, since I have been here, not to build any bridges except out 
of Indian funds. Have any of these Indians any funds? 

Mr. Kettner. I can not say, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have they any lands? 

Mr. Kerrner. I do not believe so. The Indians of California are 
very poor. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman permit me 
right there? Evidently there is a misprint there. It has been 
the policy of the committee to build bridges out of tribal funds 
only or to make them reimbursable where we could see tribal 
funds available in the future. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman could not see any tribal 
funds whatever out of which this expenditure could be paid, 
even with his fine inspection and far sight. 

Mr. KETTNER. I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
not make a point of order on this item. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, it is not the amount, but 
a question of principle is involved. The sum of $4,000 is a mere 
bagatelle in these days when we are voting billions, but if we 
are going to launch on to this policy there will be no limit to it. 
I think there is good ground for maintaining the policy as in 
the past, not to provide funds out of the National Treasury for 
the building of bridges outside of reservations. 

Mr. KETTNER._ Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am always glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KETTNER. The evidence shows that they have tried 
for the last two years to get the supervisors to build this bridge, 
and they will not build it, as they claim the bridge would be used 
almost exclusively by the Sobaba Indians, and the Government 
should build the bridge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course there is no question that the 
supervisors are trying to have this money furnished by the 
National Government. That is natural, The supervisors in 
every county in the country would throw the burden on the 
National Government if they thought the National Government 
would sustain it, 

Mr. KETTNER. I hope the gentleman will not make that 
assertion, because the supervisors would build this bridge if 
there were white people over there or if they thought it was 
their duty to build it. It is needed by the Indians. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They thought it was their duty in 1890. 
Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The Clerk 
will read. 

The clerk read as follows: 

FLORIDA, 

Sec. 4. For relief of distress among the Seminole Indians in Florida, 

and for purposes of their civilization and education, $10,000. 
IDAHO. 

Sec. 5. For support and civilization of Indians on the Fort Hall 
Reservation in Idaho, including pay of employees, $30,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I want to make 
an inquiry respecting Florida, if I may be allowed to revert to 
that. I ask unanimous consent that we may return to the item 
for Florida. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I want to reserve a point of 
order on the paragraph just read touching Idaho. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have not finished reading 
that. 
Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I do not want to lose the 


right. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman’s reservation of the point of 
order comes too late if it relates to the Florida item. 
Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The Idaho item. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs to state that the Clerk 
read the item relating to Florida and started to read Idaho, and 
read the first three lines, but the gentleman from Minnesota ad- 
dressed the Chair, and asked to return to section 4, Florida, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the gentleman from Mississippi, as 
the Chair understands, desires to reserve a point of order on 
the Idaho item, section 5. 


Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I do not want to lose my 


right to reserve a point of order on the Idaho item. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that right. 
objection to returning to section 47 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. This item of $10,000 for the re- 
lief of the Seminole Indians in Florida is an old friend of the 
House. It has been a matter of extreme interest to me to know 
the progress made by the Indian Office in relieving distress 
among the Seminole Indians, and consequently in expending this 
$10,000 which they yeariy get. I think this makes nine succes- 
sive years that this $10,000 has been appropriated. The total 
amount contributed would be $90,000. I imagine that is about 
a thousand dollars apiece to all the Seminole Indians yet rounded 
up. There are a lot in the Everglades that have not come in 
and will not come in. There was a time, three or four years 
ago, when it was thought advisable to have a committee go and 
make an investigation and see what progress was made in re- 
lieving the distress of the Seminole Indians. I understand that 
some agents of the department, fearing that Congress might 
discontinue the appropriation, have at various times gone down 
there and held dangling from the trees, under the mosses and 
the mistletoe, some of those beautiful American bank notes ele- 
gantly engraved, and said, “ Brother Seminoles, please come to 
your white brothers and take the fruit that you see before you“; 
and the Seminole says, “ We have tasted the white man’s fruit 
too often, and so have our ancestors”; and they will not come 
in. I do not know but that some better work has taken place 
lately, and therefore I make this extended inquiry that I may 
get the latest information. Tell us how the brother Semjnoles 
are getting on and how much they have been allowed to enjoy 
the wonderful blessings of civilization that comes from the an- 
nual expenditure of $10,000. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SEARS. Is the gentleman through. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Temporarily. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished and learned 
gentleman, my colleague from Minnesota, having been raised 
in that cold, frozen, bleak, and barren north, evidently does not 
understand Florida, that sun-kissed garden spot and heaven on 
earth. [Laughter.] We do not have to dangle anything down 
there from the limbs of the trees to have people come to our land 
and enjoy our climate. I am surprised that he should under- 
take to misquote what has been done by Congress for the Semi- 
noles. I am sure it is because he is uninformed, . 

The first appropriation was only $5,000, if I recollect correctly, 
and there has- only been two of $8,000, and now for the first 
time it is raised to $10,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care at this time to go into the defense 
of the Seminoles. I will only say that if there is a band of In- 
dians that needs assistance, and to whom assistance is owed by 
the Government, it is the Seminole Indians. This great country 
of ours took from them that beautiful State, where I now live, 
without giving to them one dollar in compensation. This is the 
only tribe of Indians that I know of who for all their lives 
have lived in Florida or any State, and still are full-blooded 
Seminoles. They have not mixed or mingled with the whites. 
They feel that they have simply been robbed of what really be- 
longs to them, and that the white men have taken it from them. 
This is a small pittance given to them for the purpose of edu- 
eating them and repairing in a small degree the injury we did 
to them in violation of the treaty that we made with them years 


ago. 

Mr. LOBECK. How many Seminoles are there? 

Mr. SEARS. There are 635 Seminoles. Let me say that 
Florida, while she feels that the National Government should 
do more for the Seminoles, and while we feel it will do more 
if you study the question, I am assured by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs that he is thoroughly investigating conditions, 
and for the first time will make a personal visit to Florida for 
further investigation, and he assures me something will be done 
for them. I have been getting appropriations for the Seminole 
Indians and, as I stated to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
over the phone, there was no need of my securing appropriations 
unless the appropriations were spent to help the Seminoles. 

At the last session of the Legislature of Florida a bill was 
passed giving to the Seminoles 100,000 acres of land. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert that bill in the Recorp in order to 
show the good things that Florida has done for them. For my 
part, as I said to the Indian Committee, if they would assist 
in educating the Seminoles, Florida could be depended upon to 
do her part. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. About how many feet of water 
is the 100,000 acres of land under? 

Mr. SEARS. If it was under 10 feet of water, it would be 
more pleasant to live on than under 10 feet of snow. [Laugh- 
ter.] But be that as it may, these Indians, rather than move 
to Oklahoma from Florida, which was their first home in the 
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United States and of which they are all proud, resisted our 
troops and we were never able to take the Seminoles to that 
Stute. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Any Indian in the Everglades of 
Florida who will not go to sun and moon kissed land of Okla- 
homa manifests such a low degree of intelligence that he ought 
to be an object of our solicitude and paternal care. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SEARS. Perhaps the gentleman would say that is one 
reason why so many of his constituents are moving to my State; 
but I doubt it, as they show the highest degree of intelligence, 
and I am glad to count them among my closest friends. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have so many of the good 
that we are willing to spare a few to help the State of Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, most of my time 
has been taken up by the gentleman from Florida, and I ask 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like some information about this matter, and I ask the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from Oklahoma, if he will tell 
me how much of this $10,000 was expended last year? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has not the data, I think I can give the information. I was the 
father, originally, of this item. The last year there was ex- 
pended $1,725.26. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. For what purpose? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For this purpose: Regular em- 
ployees—I do not understand why gentlemen all over this 
crowded Chamber should grin and smile and laugh when I say 
“regular employees.” Regular employees, $889.33; traveling 
expenses, $455.25; stationery, printing, and schoolroom supplies, 
$6.45 [laughter]; equipment, $3; miscellaneous, $143.65. 

Mr, SEARS. Mr. Chairman, the citizens of Fort Lauderdale 
have permitted five Indians to go to a white school without 
charge, and notwithstanding the appropriations I have secured 
through the generosity of the Members of this House, the good 
ladies of Fort Lauderdale have made provision for the Indian 
girls to go to school, and have also made their clothing without 
any charge. 

We could not get the money appropriated spent. I have been 
doing my level best. I am still working away, and I hope some 
day to get the department interested, so it will not be necessary 
for the good, charitable people of Fort Lauderdale to longer 
carry the burden. With this sentiment I know. my colleagues 
are in hearty accord. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What were those, regular em- 
ployees? 

Mr. SEARS. They only have one, and for six months out of 
last year he did not draw any salary, I presume. I understand 
he did not. He was in Texas with the Florida troops. He 
was the chaplain of the Florida regiment. Therefore, they had 
+ no supervision during about six months. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. What is the name of this em- 
ployee? 

Mr. SEARS. Dean Spencer. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Had he not gone as chaplain, 
I presume the expenditure instead of being $800 would have 
been one thousand five hundred and odd dollars? 

Mr. SEARS. I presume so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I think the State 
of Florida is to be congratulated in having done something for 
these five Seminole children. The American Congress has ap- 
propriated $90,000, and has not yet had a child in school or a 
dress on a child's back. 

Mr. SEARS. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman does not want 
to make an erroneous statement. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Oh, the gentleman can have more 
time later of his own. I understand when a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs went down to see these Indians 
runners were sent out through the Everglades; they went out 
in canoes into the bayous, among the crocodiles and alligators, 
and now and then did catch sight of an Indian, but before they 
could bring him in he had escaped into the fastnesses of the 
Everglades of Florida. Four or five, however, they found 
asleep, and those they captured and brought before the com- 
mittee, led by a distinguished member of the tribe, who passes 
under the beautiful sobriquet of “ Shirt Tail Charlie.’ He has 


acquired this distinction because he is the only member of the 
tribe who has ever yet had the satisfaction of wearing a shirt. 
Manifestly he is the object of our solicitude and concern, and 
fills us with great pride. After 10 years and an expenditure of 
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$90,000 we have one shirt on the back of one Seminole Indian. 
This should fill us with great pride. Let us not be weary in 
well-doing ; let us keep up the good work. In another 10 years 
we may have another Seminole with a shirt on his back, and 10 
years later still another. Pause, my friends, and contemplate 
the result of our 30 years’ effort in behalf of the Seminoles. 
Three of them with shirts on their backs! At this rate of prog- 
ress, just how much can we expect will be accomplished in the 
next hundred years? Oh, I think it is a matter that should con- 
cern us deeply, and upon which we should lavish our fondest 
thoughts and dreams, and a century from now it may be that 
we will see not only one man with a shirt on his back, but pos- 
sibly a dozen children clothed and in school. Wonderfui prog- 
ress among the Seminoles! I am glad to see that we have spent 
$1,700 another year in going through the motion of aiding the 
Seminoles in Florida. A few years ago we expended $2,400 
or $2,500 a year in going through the motions of aiding the 
Seminoles in Florida: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, when I was a 
member of the Committee on Indian Affairs it was with much 
hesitancy that we included this item year after year, and I 
remember four years ago it was decided that if the department 
did not make a better showing, did not really do something, we 
would cut it out. I am not going to make any motion to strike 
this out, but if something is not done next year I trust the 
committee itself will strixe it out. What is the use of spend- 
ing hundreds of dollars out of the Treasury of the United 
States in salary and traveling expenses and equipment, in 
doing nothing—absolutely nothing? I do not want to cast any 
slight upon the good State of Florida. I think it is splendid 
that it has appropriated 100,000 acres of land. It would be 
still better if the State could have appropriated an additional 
amount to drain the water off the land so that the Indians 
could have a place to put their feet; but if any of these 100,000 
acres is good land, it ought to take care of a few hundred In- 
dians. I think the gentleman from Florida, active as he al- 
ways is, interesting as he could not help but be, zealous for his 
State right up to the border line of that which is exactly right, 
has stated the number of Indians a little high, Nobody knows 
how many there are. The probabilities are there are some- 
where around two or three hundred, and it may be there are 
five or six hundred down there, lying among the crocodiles. 
But nobody has seen them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. About how many gallons would these 
100,000 acres make? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not know; but it is a per- 
tinent subject of inquiry, and I am glad that the gentleman has 
put it into the Recorp, Very likely this gentleman who is 
drawing a salary as an employee will turn his distinguished 
attention to that subject as soon as he is no longer a chaplain 
in the Army. It is a great loss to these Seminoles, especially 
to “Shirt Tail Charlie,” that their friend and benefactor has 
left them in the swamps of Florida and gone to war. It is a 
serious moment in his life and that of his colleagues and friends 
down there, and I really hope that we will try our best to alle- 
viate their suffering and sorrow by not sending anybody else 
down there who will try any more of this work. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman if when he gets 
over on page 27, where the State of Minnesota is concerned, he 
will speak with equal humor of the $185,000 that Minnesota 
wants? If we can get, proportionately, as much humor out of 
that as we have now gotten out of $10,000, we ought to get 
considerable. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If my friend from Illinois, Mr. 
Juur, who has just propounded this query, remains here on 
the floor, which he usually does, one man who is almost always 
here, when we arrive at the point he may be delighted by some 
remarks of the gentleman from Minnesota who is now speaking, 
but I will say for his information now that this $10,000 in this 
item comes out of the Treasury of the United States. The 
$185,000 in the Minnesota item comes out of the money of the 
Indians, and the State of Minnesota is the only State in this 
Union the Indians of which do not now receive one penny out 
of the Treasury of the United States for their education, sup- 
port, or maintenance, 
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Mr. JUUL. One more question. 
Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes; I know what the gentle- 
man is going to ask, and I want him to ask it. 

Mr. VENABLE. Have not the Indians of Minnesota received 
gratuities in various Indian bills introduced from time to time? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They have not, except in the 
fulfillment of a few treaty agreements—— 

Mr. VENABLE. They have received no gratuity? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. None whatever. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Do not the Indians of north- 
ern Minnesota receive a bonus for giving some sort of war dance 
once a year? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, I am surprised that the 
gentleman from the State of Washington, as quick and ready 
with his questions as he is handsome of countenance, should 
stand up here after having been in this House so many years 
and ask that question. Why, these Indians take a thousand 
dollars of their own money, not out of the Treasury of the 
United States but out of their own pockets and have a little 
affair of their own. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Do not they ask the Treasury 
to add another thousand dollars to it? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, No, sir; they never have, and 
they never will. [Applause.] 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman now 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They are not children, or babes 
in the woods. Out in Minnesota there is a healthy atmosphere, 
and whether these Indians are walking in the summer time 
through the trees or standing on their feet in snow drifts—— 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississsippi. Or dancing. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota (continuing). They are standing 
upright, and they are battling their way to civilization and 
success, If they were down in the Everglades of Florida I sup- 
pose they would be lying down with the crocodiles and praying 
the Indian Committee to send a man at $1,700 a year to give 
one of the bunch a shirt once in a while. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. NORTON, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed not exceeding five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SEARS, Mr. Chairman, I thought the distinguished and 
learned gentleman from Minnesota was proceeding in a jocular 
way. I assure you when I referred to Minnesota I was speak- 
ing in that vein, because it is a great State and ably repre- 
sented; but from the energy and vehemence he puts in his 
voice when he refers to crocodiles and “the Everglades of 
Florida,“ evidently the gentleman’s ignorance as to conditions 
in my State is more dense even than I would dare presume, 
{Laughter and applause.] I want to say to the gentleman that 
the State of Florida has spent $4,000,000 draining the Ever- 
glades, and we will spend an additional $4,000,000 if necessary 
to make good our promise. We have drained thousands and 
thousands of acres of it, and when we shall have finished 
draining it it will be the garden spot of this country. There is 
no richer section in the country than the Everglades, but it 
takes time, and we are going to complete the task. You can 
not keep Florida down by referring to a small strip which is 
the Everglades and call the whole State the Everglades. As a 
matter of fact there is not a single crocodile in Florida, and 
the gentleman should study his zoology again, because we have 
but a few alligators existing down there, and those will not 
bite anybody from the State of Minnesota, not even a man who 
happens to be in Congress. So he can come down and visit or 
live with us with perfect safety. The gentleman has repeatedly 
stated that 890,000 has been spent on the Seminoles—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Appropriated, not spent. 

Mr. SEARS. No such sum has been appropriated and no 
such sum has been spent. He said that sometimes perhaps in 
my enthusiasm fighting for my State I might go too far. If 
he will read the hearings before the Indian Affairs Committee, 
he will find I stated emphatically that if the Indian Commis- 
sioner would not spend some money on these poor Indians there 
was no need of any more appropriations; that it is useless to 
go on and let the money lie there and let those people suffer. 
It may be unfortunate that this Shirt Tail Charlie he refers to 
lives very close to nature, but it might be more fortunate if 
more Members of Congress would get nearer back to nature 
so that they could see and understand what the Everglades are. 
Now, I am speaking 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman permit me 
to put a serious inquiry? 

Mr. SEARS. Both having been evidently so jocular, I would 
like to have a serious question from the gentlemun. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is what I desire to pro- 
pound. Can not the gentleman suggest something practical? 

Mr. SEARS. I have suggested something practical, and I 
think it ought to be worked out 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly the gentleman does 
not approve of what has been going on year after year, spending 
$1,700 or $2,700 for nothing whatever-except for clerk hire and 
traveling expenses? 

Mr. SEARS. They do not expend all—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They expend that much. 

Mr. SEARS. My suggestion was that a Seminole Indian, if 
possible one who had been educated in some college, should be 
sent down to deal with these Indians 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The truth is, they will have 
nothing to do with the whites? 

Mr. SEARS. They will not. And the reason the Indian Com- 
mittee could not find these Indians, as long as it has been since 
that war, was because a Miami daily paper published an article 
in which it was stated the Indian Committee was coming down 
there for the purpose of investigating whether or not it was 
advisable to take the Seminoles to Oklahoma. And the Indians 
went back inte the Everglades, out into the interior, where the 
committee could not find them. This was solely because they 
did not wish to go to Oklahoma even yet. 

I think a school should be established and that these young 
Indians should be taught how to farm and make a modern 
living, because the white people have encroached on them until 
they can not make a living in the usual way, to wit. by hunting 
und fishing. The Everglades are being drained and the water 
supply is therefore limited, so that it lessens the opportunity for 
their hunting and fishing. They must be educated and taught 
and reformed, or soon they will be wards of the Government. I 
do not want this Government to make of them the same kind of 
Indians that it has made of some, I am afraid, out in the West; 
that is, looking entirely to the Government for maintenance and 
support. We want them to rely on their own efforts. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the bill passed by the legislature of my State 
and which permission was granted to have incorporated as a 
part of my remarks: 

Chapter 7310 (No. 52). 


An act providing for and setting aside certain lands to the Seminole 
Indians as a reservation, providing for trustees. in whom the title to 


said lands shall be vested for the use and benefit of said ians. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida: 
Secrion 1. The following-described lands in the county of Monroe, 


State of Florida be, and the same are hereby, set aside and given to the 
Seminole Indians of Florida as a reservation, to wit: 

All of the lands now belonging to the State cf Florida in 3 
56 south of range 32 east, be ng all of sections 7 to 15, inclusive, an 
17 to 36, inclusive, containing 18,560 acres, more or less. F 

Also all of sections 1 to 4, inclusive, 10 to 15, inclusive; 22 to 24 
inclusive; and sections 35 and 36, in township 57 south of range 3 
containing 9.600 acres, more or less, A 
Aiso all of sections 1 to 3. inclusive; 10 to 14, Inclusive; 24, 25, 35, 
and 36. of township 58 south of range 32 east, containing 7,680 acres, 


more or less, 
Also all of sections 7 to 15, inclusive, and 17 to 36, Inclusive, of 


township 56 south of range 33 east, containing 18,560 acres, more or 


less. 
Also all of sections 1 to 15, Inclusive, and 17 to 36, inclusive, of 
township 57 south of range 43 east, containing 22,400 acres, more 


r less. 
9 Also all of sections 1 to 15, Inclusive, and 17 to 36, inclusive, of 
township 58 south of range 33 east, containing 22,400 acres, more 


or less. 
Sec. 2. The trustees of the internal improvement fund are hereby 
directed to convey to the board of commissioners of State institutions 
the title to said described lands, in trust, however, for the perpetual 
use and benefit of the Indians aforesaid and as a reservation for them. 
Sec. 8. This act shall become effective upon its approval by the 


governor. 

Approved May 9, 1917. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
The Clerk will read. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I desire to say that several members of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs visited Florida last spring and endeavored to see 
what is being done and what ought to be done for the education 
and civilization of the Seminole Indians. We found a surpris- 
ing condition among these Indians in Florida. I think we had 
rather expected to find, in that sun-kissed southern land, the 
Seminole Indians, who are so closely connected with the earlier 
history of this country, among the most civilized and most en- 
lightened and progressive Indians in the United States. But 
what we found there was just the opposite of that. Nowhere 
in this wide land of ours are there Indians so uncivilized, so 
lacking in education, so lacking in progress, so lacking in all the 
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elements of modern civilization and advancement as these In- 
dians that we were able to see or hear of in Florida. 

We went to Fort Lauderdale, and we saw there a Seminole 
Indian camp probably a quarter or a half a mile from the town. 
We were told that that was one of the best camps of the Seminole 
Indians in Florida. As I recall it now, it comprised three little 
thatched huts. The Indians there lived in huts not inclosed 
but merely consisting of four poles holding up a roof made of 
palm leaves woven together so as to keep out the rain. 

The one Seminole Indian of whom all Florida seemed to be 
most proud was at this particular camp. He is spoken of in 
the hearings and is known by the name of Tony Tommy. In that 
camp was the distinguished Seminole to whom the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Mrrrer] referred. The boy Tony Tommy 
is a lad of about 16 years old. He knew how to read and write 
and had been to school. He had been encouraged fo go to school 
through the work of a Mr. and Mrs. Stranahan. Mr. Stranahan 
is engaged in the mercantile business in Fort Lauderdale and 
seemed to take a great deal of interest in the Seminole Indians. 
He has lived in Fort Lauderdale for many years and has been 
engaged in trading with the Indians, and is, as we were told, 
better acquainted with the Seminole Indians in Florida than 
probably any other man in the State. He told me, personally, 
that the condition of the Seminole Indians in Florida was grow- 
ing worse from year to year. From my own observation I do 
not think that conditions could possibly. be worse than we saw 
them in this camp. These Indians made their living by fishing, 
trapping, and by doing odd jobs for white and colored citizens. 
They lived mostly upon fruits, bulbs, fish, turtles, and alligators. 
Some of their time-was spent in working for white people in 
and around Fort Lauderdale at truck gardening. They showed 
no particular desire for education. They did not seem to have 
any desire or willingness to mingle much with the white people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in eight minutes, and that I have three minutes 
after the gentleman from North Dakota has concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in eight minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. The only place this camp had for getting 
water was a little hole a few feet deep that had been scraped 
out of the ground. It was filthy. It was such a watering place 
that in no other place in which I had ever been would a re- 
spectable farmer want to have his hogs take water from it. We 
were told that camp was one of the oldest Seminole camps in 
that section of the country; that for many, many years the 
Seminoles had camped there; but that now they were soon to 
be driven away from there, for the title to the land had been 
acquired by some white men, and they were to be obliged to go 
farther into the interior. It occurred to me, as a member of 
the committee, if anything could be done of real. value for the 
education and civilization of the Seminole Indians it could best 
be done by the people of Florida. It amazed me to find that the 
people of Florida had so neglected those Indians for the last 
100 years. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the condition of those people as to 
their health and strength? 

Mr. NORTON. They seem to be healthy and seem to be 
vigorous and active, They are given to taking up the ways of 
the white man. It was not surprising that the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs had not accomplished anything for these Indians, 
because I had seen elsewhere like failure on the part of the 
bureau. The money that has been expended by the department 
in Florida during the past 10 years, and considerable has been 
expended, I could not find had been used to any real good 
down there excepting whatever good it may have been to the 
man or men who eive it in salaries from the Government, 

We met a Government inspector at Fort Lauderdale who was 
sent there, it appeared, by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to meet 
the committee. He had a great many theories that he put 
forward in regard to the Seminole Indians and what he was 
planning to do for them, He told what had been planned to be 
done for them by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; but it was all 
talk and theory. There was no substance or no real action, 


no ZOR work, that would warrant the glib statements that he 
made, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I would like to know how many Seminoles 
are yet living. What is the number of the Seminoles? 

Mr. NORTON. There are supposed to be 600 in Florida. I 
can tell the gentleman that the members of the committee did 
not see to exceed eight or nine Seminole Indians during the week 
we spent in Florida, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I understand that 50 years ago a special 
commissioner was sent to look up this whole question and make 
a report to the department. 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. Gen. H. M. Creel, of Devils Lake, 
N. Dak., a graduate of West Point, and for many years con- 
nected with the United States Army, made that investigation 
and made a report to the Indian Bureau. Gen. Creel really did 
try to have something done for the Indians down there. How- 
ever, owing to his activity in the Indian Service, and owing to 
his endeavor to really do something for the Indians, he was 
apparently let out of the service and relegated to private life 
during this administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has again expired. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may continue for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to continue for five minutes more. The time 
has already been limited, the Chair will inform the gentleman. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, I do not object 
to my friend from North Dakota having five minutes more, but 
I do want to make progress with the consideration of the bill. 
I do not want to run on indefinitely on this item. I understand 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] also desires to 
address the House. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would like five ae 1 
managed only to interject a question. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I ask unanimous consent, ‘Mr. 
Chairman, that the debate on this item close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, as I was saying relative to 
the Seminole Indians, I want to state to the committee that I 
believe from the observations I made in Florida last spring that 
the main reason why the Indian Bureau has not been able to 
do anything for the Indians in Florida is the same reason for 
the failure of the Indian Bureau in other sections of the coun- 
try to do something beneficial for the Indians, and that is they 
have not had men in the employ of the Indian Bureau down 
there who had at heart the interest of the Indians and who really 
attempted to do something for them. I tried to make inquiry of 
the representatives of the Government in Florida concerning 
this agent, Dean Spencer, as to what he actually knew about the 
Seminole Indians. I could not find that he knew much about 
the Seminole Indians. He was a fine, intelligent appearing 
gentleman, but so far as I could learn from him he had not 
spent much time among the Indians or in trying to learn the 
condition of the Seminole Indians. He had not been out to mingle 
with them or to actually help them. That was true likewise 
with the Indian inspector or special agent the committee met 
and talked with at Fort Lauderdale. 

The Seminole Indians of Florida were supposed to have a 
large tract of land reserved for them in Florida by the Govern- 
ment, but no representative of the Government, so far as we 
could find down there, knew anything definite about it or where 
this land was located. The Indians knew nothing definitely 
about it. 

Since the House committee was down there last spring the 
Legislative Assembly of Florida has given 100,000 acres of land 
to the Seminole Indians of Florida. This 100,000 acres that has 
been given to the Indians was part of the Indian land that was 
ceded by the Government to the State of Florida some years 
ago. It occurred to me that a real, live man who wanted to do 
something for the Indians could go down there and use a part 
of that 100,000-acre tract, or a part of the tract that the Gov- 
ernment has down there already—something more than 20,000 
acres—and really help these Indians to provide for themselves. 
But if, as in the past, the representatives of the Indian Bureau 
are going down to Florida to help these Indians by living at 
Miami or Palm Beach or Fort Lauderdale or St. Augustine, in- 
stead of going out among the Indians, we can not expect any- 
thing else but the same condition that has existed down there 
for many years. 
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The condition of those Indians is pitiful. Something should 
be done for them, and it seems to me it is no credit—and I say 
that in all kindness of spirit and with no desire to ¢ondemn 
the people of Florida or to impugn their motives or their 
methods—it is no credit to the people of Florida or the State of 
Florida that these Seminole Indians are in the condition that 
they are found to be in to-day. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a short question? 

Mr. NORTON, Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I am very much interested in what the gen- 
tleman says. Is it not true, as evidence of the fact, that these 
people are capable of learning rapidly; that this boy, Tony 
Tommy, a direct descendant of Osceola, to whom the gentleman 
refers, was the brightest boy in his grade at the public school? 

Mr. NORTON. That is true; and that is evidence that some- 
thing can be done for them, if they are approached properly. I 
think the suggestion of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SEARS], 
that some educated Seminole Indian from Oklahoma or some 
other State that really has a heart interest be sent down to 
work for them, should be followed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has again expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, some years ago I 
happened to visit Miami and saw some of the Seminole Indians, 
I made inquiry about them. They are a very interesting type 
of Indian. They are the handsomest Indians I have seen, The 
men and women dress alike in the gayest kind of colors. They 
wear a sort of long shirt made of red and blue and yellow and 
all the brighter and more beautiful colors. They are as wild as 
partridges. 

I inquired how many there were of them. Nobody knew. I 
wanted to know how they made a living. Nobody helped them; 
that is, the State of Florida did nothing for them, and the Gov- 
ernment did nothing for them. They did chores or gardening 
or hunting or fishing or something of that sort. Nobody seemed 
to think that they are unhealthy. When the next Indian ap- 
propriation bill was under consideration I asked that an ap- 
propriation be made to take a census of those Indians and to 
make u report to Congress as to what could be done toward 
maintaining them where they could make a living. I was told 
that the Everglades were being drained, and that ultimately 
the Seminoles would be without a place where they could pitch 
a tent or set up a tepee. The report called for in that appropri- 
ation has never yet been made. There is an estimate that there 
are some 600 Indians. 

But a report as to what ought to be done or what can be 
done for their ereature necessities has never been made. I was 
not interested in starting a school for them. They will not go 
to school. But the encroachments of the white men upon them 
seemed to be crowding right in upon them until they were get- 
ting into such a small space that they must evidently starve 
if some provision was not made.» I was told then that probably 
the State of Florida would cede them some land. I am glad 
that has been done. I think that solves the Seminole problem. 
I do not think the Indian Department can ever render them 
15 cents’ worth of good from now on. If you can send a good 
missionary interested in them to start a school among them 
and get a few of them interested in it, and have a few of them 
educated and let them go out among their own people, and let 
the Indians teach themselves, it seems to me that is the better 
thing to do. A man does not need to know very much about 
arithmetic or grammar in order to kill an alligator or catch a 
string of fish or raise a head. of lettuce. That is what they are 
doing, that is what they want to do, that is what they can do, 
I was interested in them sufficiently to get this item for a re- 
port as to how many there were and what could be done. We 
have had as yet no suggestion from the department as to what 
ean be done for them, but the State of Florida has solved the 
problem by giving them land. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, which was anthorized by the last Indian ap- 
propriation act to visit different Indian tribes and reservations, 
spent two days in the State of Florida, beginning at Fort 
Lauderdale, and then on down to Miami and back up to St. 
Augustine and then to Jacksonville, at all of which places hear- 
ings were had which have been printed. By the time the com- 
mittee reached Jacksonville on its return, I found that the 
usual had happened in the State of Florida, te wit, the people 
of the State had begun to think, as soon as a committee of in- 
vestigation came to their State, that a big lot of money was to 
be turned loose by the Federal Government for the Florida 
Indians; or, to be more specific, that the investigating committee 
had come preparatory to having land purchased and supplies 
furnished to the Seminole Indians of Florida. That sentiment 


was so strong, or that notion seemed to be so prevalent, that E 
thought something ought to be done to counteract it. So before 
I left Jacksonville I gave to the newspapers the following state- 
ment: 


I do not want the people of Florida to misunderstand the purpose of 
the visit of our committee to this State. We came here under a 
eral- batt paige carried in the Indian appropriation bill authorizing 
investigation of Indian affairs in any community or State. We were 
not directed by Congress to come to your State, but came only at the 
earnest and importunate solicitation of Congressman W. J. SEARS, who 
is a member of the committee, 

He had introduced a bill for relief of the Florida Seminoles and 
pid eS pease to such an extent that we felt the need of at least 
looking into conditions of the tribesmen. 

I am not sure that the Congress will take any further interest in the 
matter and I doubt seriously if in these days of pressure for Te 
In administration of the Nation's affairs the Government can be indu 
the proposition to purchase a reservation for 


I am inclined to the view that since the Seminoles once owned the 
entire peninsula of Florida and the publie lands within the State have 
been 5 — to them by the Federal Government, the Washington 
authorities will look upon the 1 more as a question of State 
problem than as one for the Federal Government. 

I have no authority to speak for other members of the committee, 


much less the entire Congress. I am not even attempting to ress 
my own feelings in the matter, but simply ng to give my idea of the 
way I think the Washington authorities will look upon the problem. 


om what I have seen of the Seminoles of Florida they are a 
people of inherent strength of character, and under pro antag ary ad 
should make as valuable citizens of your State as fhe r fellow tribes- 
men in the Seminoles of Oklahoma. If, however, they are not given 
some opportunity they will gradually become 3 and a burden for 
the citizenship of your State to take care of. sincerely hope some- 
thing may be done to save them from pauperism and extinction. 

Mr. Chairman, that expresses my views about as fully as I 
could place them before the committee with reference to the 
Florida Seminoles. They are a people of inherent strength of 
character. They have lived right up against the white man 
for generations and generations, and yet have taken on not one 
iota of his civilization. Their strength of character has been 
sufficient so that although surrounded and outnumbered by 
large numbers of white people they have steadfastly hurled 
back and refused to accept his civilization. It takes strength 


of character to perform such an act as that, and I believe if 


the Seminoles are given an opportunity they will make as good 
citizens as exist in Florida or any other State of the Union. 
After our trip to Florida I had a letter from a Mrs. Wilson, 
of Kissimee, who asked me if I would not write a letter over 
my own signature verifying the interview that had been pub- 
lished, in order that she might use it with the Florida Legis- 
lature in order to persuade them that the Federal Government 
would not do anything in the way of purchasing land for the 
Florida Seminole Indians, and that if they were taken care of 
it was necessary for the State to do it. I sent the letter, and 
she stated afterwards that lands had been ceded to these In- 
dians to the amount of 100.000 acres. Now, a word as to the 
character of the lands. These lands are in the Everglades. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. For hee eth and education of 750 Indian pupils at the Indian 


school, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans, and for pay of superintend- 
2180 ees for general repairs and improvements, $15,000; in all, 


Mr. ANTHONY. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ANTHONY: Page 26, line 15, insert as a new para- 
graph the following: 

For support and education of 80 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 


Kickapoo Reservation, Kans., including pay of superintendent, $17,400; 


for general repairs and improvements, $4,000 ; in all, $21,400," 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Let me ask the gentleman before 
reserving a point of order if this is the sume school that was 
carried in the bill originally? If so, I do not think it is subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; it is the same item that was in the bill 
last year. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
estimates for this year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not think it is subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee has indicated, this is the same item that was in the bill 
for a number of years. It was In the bill last year, but for 
some reason was left out of the bill this year. It is fo- the 
school on the Kickapoo Reservation, Kans., where there are 
80 Indian pupils. I understand that the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs desires the school continued. The school is doing 
n good work; and while in the near future there might be some 
ground for the discontinuance of the school, as the pupfls are 
gradually absorbed by other schools, yet the information I get 


And was recommended by the 


1918. 


be restored to the bill, as the department desires. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, does the pete 
man from Minnesota desire to take the floor? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I was going to ask a question. 
I would rather have the gentleman from Oklahoma discuss the 
question of the advisability of incorporating this paragraph, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I was under the impression that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AnrHony] had yielded. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield the floor now. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Then I will take the floor in my 
own right. Mr. Chairman, this school was estimated for by 
the department and «a justification presented at the hearing, 
but when the subcommittee came to take action in the premises 
the committee were advised by a member of the subcommittee 
that he had visited this school, that the pupils could all be taken 
care of in another Indian school, that there was no necessity 
whatever for this school, and, there being no dispute of that 
fact before our subcommittee, we felt that the school should 
be eliminated, and it was eliminated. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, last spring I 
went out among others to the Kickapeo Agency, at Mayetta, 
Kans., and looked over the matter there. I decided that as far 
as the work being done was concerned that they had altogether 
too much of an organization. However, that applies in Cali- 
fornia, in Idaho, Montana, Oklahoma, and every State in the 
Union where there are Indians, and I think the matter of elimi- 
nating these agencies from the Indian Service should be taken 
up as a whole program rather than one at a time. This is tſie 
only one that has been stricken out. It was done on my motion, 
because I thought it was absolutely unnecessary; but it is in a 
class with many others, and I think the subject should be taken 
up and a general elimination made. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is this school on a reservation or 
on no reservation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is on a reservation. You 
would not know that there was a school there. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. How many Kickapoo Indians are 
there in Kansas? I thought the most of them were in Mexico. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There are not many of them 
there. The fact is that there are no tepees and no blanket In- 
dians, The Indians live in severalty. They are as good farmers 
as their white neighbors. They are bringing up their chiidren 
in their own homes. They have five, seven, and nine room 
houses, and some of them have steam heat. They have as fine 
farms as lay out of doors. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Are the white schools maintained 
in their locality where they live? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And the Indian children allowed 
to attend the white schools? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; if they wish. These In- 
dians ought to be taxed, however, and made to pay their share 
of the expenses of sending their children to school as other 
people do. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman state how 
much per capita it costs? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think this one probably cost 
$175. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Asa matter of fact, it cost $212. 
I mean, what is the average cost in the State of Kansas of send- 
ing white children to school? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not know. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman from Minnesota is talking 
about public schools, while this is a boarding school, and you 
can not compare the cost of a boarding school with that of a 
public school. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. This is a boarding school where 
they give soup for dinner and they go home at night? It is a 
sort of soup kitchen maintained for children, is it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not object to this item be- 
ing put back in the bill, but I now give notice to every man in- 
terested in these agencies that they had better get ready to 
defend their agencies next year. Unless the agency does some- 
thing more than spend the money for salaries, for telegrams, and 
traveling expenses it ought not to be longer maintained. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
come to the aid, relief, and support of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and to the aid and support of the Treasury of the 
United States and to the aid and support of the people of the 
United States. The statement just made by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] is sufficient to compel every man 
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colleague from Kansas, Apparently here is a group of Indians 
in Kansas who have breathed the air and imbibed the industry 
prevalent in that great State. They are not Indians any more 
except by name. They are living an industrious life in com- 
fortable homes, in the midst of their white brethren. The 
proper place for their children is the public schools, There is 
not an atom of sense in having them go to this Indian school. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Do these Kickapoo Indians 
have to pay taxes for the support of the school? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not know and I do not care 
whether they do or not. If the parents do not pay taxes and 
these children go to white schools, the gentleman from Kansas 
should offer an amendment that there shall be taken out of the 
Treasury of the United States a sufficient sum to pay their pro 
rata share in the white schools, and if the gentleman will do 
that I will support it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest 
this to my friend from Minnesota: Some provision ought to be 
made in all these cases, and I confess now that I left the item 
out of the bill in order to call the attention of the House and 
the Indian Office to the abuse that there is in maintaining many 
of these agencies and schools. Let this item be restored and 
provisions made to dispose of all Indian property of this char- 
acter. There is about $50,000 worth of Indian agency property 
at Mayette, Kans., and some disposition ought to be made of 
that at the time that the agency is disposed of. 

Foci MILLER of Minnesota. How many Indian children are 
re? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is claimed about 82. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What is the average attendance? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Eighty, I understand; a very 
large percentage. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, last year we passed a general 
authorization which permitted school buildings, where they were 
no longer used, to be sold, so that there is no necessity of any 
special legislation in order to sell these buildings. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Indian Office should know 
that Congress contemplates the abolition of these agencies, so 
that it can be prepared to defend them. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I trust that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. AnrHony] will rewrite his amendment, if he 
urges it, to provide that a sufficient sum may be taken out of 
the Treasury of the United States to pay for the schooling of 
these children in white schools. If he will do that, I think he will 
find that it will cost about one-fifth of the sum asked for. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to a 
policy of economy being inaugurated by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, and I believe, with my colleague from Kansas 
{Mr. Campsett] and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mitrer], that useless Indian schools should be abolished; but 
I do object to the committee, and especially to my colleague 
from Kansas, coming inte my district and picking out at ran- 
dom some one Indian school out of the whole number of schools 
in the United States and holding it up as a horrible object 
lesson to Congress of the extravagant maintenance of these In- 
dian schools, and especially because of the fact that if we wipe 
out this school you leave 80 young Indians not without means 
of obtaining an education, because, while it would be a great 
inconvenience to many, they could perhaps go to the public 
schools located near by the reservation, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have usually carried in this 

bill a lump-sum appropriation of $1,000,000, or something like 
that, fer the education of Indians generally. It is out of that 
sum that the department now, without any further legislation, 
can pay for the tuition of these Indians in the white public 
schools. 
Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Indian Affairs proposes 
to take these 80 pupils at the Kickapoo school and transfer 
them to the Haskell Institute, 75 miles away. The per capita 
cost of maintaining the 80 at the Kickapoo school is $47 less 
than at Haskell, so if the recommendations of the gentleman 
from Minnesota and of the Indian Committee are adopted you 
will stick the Government for eighty times $47. 

I think the best thing to do is tofollow the recommendations 
of Mr. Meritt, whom I called up on the telephone yesterday. He 
said that the Gepartment desires that this school shall be main- 
tained, that it will interfere with the present plans of the de- 
partment if the Kickapoo Indians are deprived of this school. 
He says perhaps the time will come when it should be abolished, 
and perhaps next year they may be able to do that, but he sug- 
gested that the appropriation be continued this year with a 
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proviso that the department bring in a special report as to the 
advisability of closing the school. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
ployed at this school. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Four or five. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Eighty. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. And the school has been 
continued for a long while? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It has been continued for a long time. It is 
not a school for ordinary instruction, but there is a farm there 
for instruction in agriculture, and they are instructed in farm- 
ing and in trades. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Is this the only school in 
the United States carried in this bill that has been abolished? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is the only one that has been abolished, 
so my colleague from Kansas tells me. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: And the Indian Office aid 
not recommend its abolishment at all? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It did not. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] and myself have always been the 
very best of friends since I have been a Member of Congress. 
I think I have been able always to call on him for anything 
that is reasonable, and I am the last man in the House who 
would undertake to do his district an injustice. I knew nothing 
whatever of the conditions at this school or the necessity or 
the lack of necessity for it until our attention was called to it 
by his colleague, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 
I may have been mistaken, but I got the understanding that 
this school was in the district represented by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] ; and when a Member of Congress 
comes to me and tells me of an institution in his own district 
that is unnecessary and ought not to be carried I certainly 
feel I ought to assist him in relieving the Government of the 


expense. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I hope I did not leave the im- 
pression on the gentleman that this agency was in my district. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I could not say positively that 
the gentleman told me that, but that was the impression I 
received. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
district. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If I had know the school was 
in the district of.the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], 
I would have consulted the gentleman before my approval was 
given to knocking the school out; but, Mr. Chairman, I still 
believe the report of your committee should be sustained. The 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] told us on the floor of 
the House again earlier in the day that this institution was 
unnecessary and that this item should not be carried in the 
bill, The report of a committee should have some standing 
on the floor of the House, but that can not be possible so long 
as committee members request that things be done in committee 
and reverse their attitude when the bill reaches this Chamber. 
No reason has as yet been given why this school should be 
continued. The pupils have been provided for at Haskell 
school, a short distance away. No damage can be done the 
service by the discontinuance of the school and considerable 
expense might be saved. 

Having supported the provision in the bill and reported it to 
the House, I feel that I ought to vote against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas unless some good reason 
is given for contrary action. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the fact 
that if he does not make provision for this school, he not only 
abolishes the school but wipes out the superintendent for the 
Kickapoos, whose salary is also provided for in the appropria- 
tion for this school, so that when the committee drops out the 
appropriation for the school it drops out the appropriation for 
the superintendent. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is what the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] told us ought to be done. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to provide for the school, 
but the agent ought to be abolished. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What does the agent do? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Nothing. 

Mr. ANTHONY. He does do something. I will state to the 
gentleman that while he has called attention to the great 
progress that those Indians have made in civilization, speaking 
about their steam-heated houses, that but a very small minority 
of the Indians have made any progress, They do not farm 
their own farms. Two-third of the land on the reservation is 
rented to white men. The superintendent performs very valu- 


How many teachers are em- 


How many students attend? 


It is in my State, but not in my 


able service to the Indians in preparing these farm leases and 


Seeing that the Indians do not get swindled, and if you wipe 
out that superintendent there you turn the Indians over abso- 
lutely to the mercy of the white men who speculate on the lands; 
so if you want to leave them helpless and powerless, wipe out 
the agency and the school. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. Mr. Chairman, I am highly in 
favor of this amendment. I think the Indians all over the 
country ought to be looked after. I can not understand why 
the committee should disregard the conditions that gentlemen 
say exist out there in Kansas. The department does not recom- 
mend it; the conditions certainly require the maintenance of 
the school, and I think the conditions in other parts of ‘the 
United States are quite like those in Kansas. Now, in the 
State of Mississippi there is a condition also existing. I got a 
letter the other day from a good woman down there who is 
taking on herself the burden of attempting to educate these 
poor, unfortunate children without getting a cent of salary. 
She is teaching school there five days in a week, and I hope this 
amendment will prevail. In the course of a little while we will 
offer an amendment touching the unfortunates of Mississippi, 
which I hope also will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, before we leave the Kansas 
items, permit me to suggest to the gentleman from Kansas 
that we allowed the number of pupils at the Haskell Institute 
to remain at 750 upon the theory that 80 students were to be 
transferred from the Kickapoo school to Haskell. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no. That was not the 
intention. 

Mr. HAYDEN. At the Haskell Institute the average attend- 
ance was 628, enrollment 711, and we are now appropriating 
for 750 pupils. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am sure the gentleman from 
Arizona is in error when he assumes these children were to 
go there. What I said to the committee with respect to this 
wes cies the children would be provided for in the neighborhood 
schoo 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understood that the pupils at Kickapoo 
were to be transferred to the Haskell Institute. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; the increase at the 
Haskell school was from other sources rather than from this 
agency. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We are increasing the per capita at the 
Haskell Institute from $167 to $185 and allowing the number 
of pupils to remain at 750, which makes the total increase at 
that school $13,600 over the amount allowed last year. We 
allowed no such increase in any other school where the average 
enrollment or attendance was so far below the number specified 
in the current law. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am sure the estimate of the 
Indian Office was not made with a view to the abolishment of 
the Kickapoo Indians. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. We did not give the Indian 
Bureau's estimate in any of these, I will say to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
should remain as it is in the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would not have remained undisturbed if 
we had known the Kickapoo school was to be appropriated for 
in this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the committee had absolutely 
stood up to their bill, the amendment just adopted would hardly 
have been adopted. There was just one vote against it, and 
that was my own. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will state to the gentleman that 
here is one gentleman who stood by the bill—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But the gentleman spoke so 
feebly that I did not hear—— 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
from Minnesota 
The CHAIRMAN, 

Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw oon 
the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, the sum of $185 
or so much thereof as may be . of the principal sum on deposit 
to the credit of the Chippewa Indians in 5175 State of Minnesota, arising 
under section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889, entitled “An act for the 
relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minne- 
sota,” and to use the same for the Bopo of promoting civilization and 
self. su port among the said Indians manner and or purposes pro- 
vided for in said act. 


Mr. KNUTSON. 
amendment. 


I think the Haskell estimate 


I am surprised at the gentleman 


Both gentlemen are out of order, and the 


Mr. Chairman, I desire fo offer the following 


1918. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ae ar ak Page 27, strike out all of lines 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 13, and 1 

Mr. CARTER of aa ae 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman merely makes a motion to 
strike out, but does not insert anything. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I thought the gentleman had 
something to insert. 

The CHAIRMAN, 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 


No; the gentleman merely moves to strike 


out. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I understand. this item has 
been in each Indian appropriation bill for the last 15 or 20 
years. The Chippewa Indians have, through their attorney, 
Mr. Ballinger, introduced a suit in the District Supreme Court 
to prohibit the Government from spending this money, which is 
taken from the principal now held in trust for the Chippewas 
of Minnesota. The District Supreme Court overruled the con- 
tention of the Chippewas and the case was appealed to the 
Court of Appeals of the District, and this court decided that 
the Government did not have the right under the statute to 
make this appropriation. The Indian Department thereupon 
appealed the case to the United States Supreme Court, and I 
understand it will be several years before it can be reached. 
Now, it would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, in the face of the 
decision made by the court of appeals, that Congress should 
not make this appropriation; hence the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
hear from-the committee on this. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What does the gentleman want 
to hear? The committee is opposed to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment to strike out. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
ground. Iam looking for information. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Of course the gentleman from 
Minnesota is very familiar with this item, and he knows it was 
precipitated 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The amendment is simply to 
strike out the item. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Minnesota that the amendment strikes out the paragraph 
on page 27, lines 4 to 14, inclusive. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Miran] well knows that this item has 
always been the subject of considerable discussion, and I had 
hoped that it might be straightened out at this session of Con- 
gress for the satisfaction of the interested parties. But we 
found, when we went into the item, that there was a case now 
pending in court with reference to this matter which goes to the 
point whether the Federal Government had a right to expend 
these funds in this manner. The case being in court, our com- 
mittee thought that the regular rule that we had always fol- 
lowed in the past had better be followed now; that we should 
not attempt to interfere with a matter that was in process of 
settlement by the court, but consider the appropriation we were 
carrying until the case was settled. Now, when that case is 
settled, I am sure the Committee on Indian Affairs will be glad 
te go into the matter in full and find out just what ought to be 
done with the Chippewas in Minnesota. It is a very complicated 
question. I do not understand myself, I admit, whether the 
Government has the right to take these funds or not, but the 
court will decide that question, and when that is decided we can 
then make some proper adjustment of the matter. And I do not 
believe we can do it until the court renders a decision. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. In what court is it now? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. In the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I thought it had already been decided. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. By the district court of appeals, 
but it has been appealed to the Supreme Court ef the United 
States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Was this same sum, or ap- 
proximate sum, withdrawn from the Chippewa funds last year? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. For about 20 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There is also an appropria- 
tion of $4,000 mentioned in lines 1, 2, and 3. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Those items are for the fulfill- 
ment of treaty obligations. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is a treaty item. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. If I may say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, for whom I have the highest regard, I dislike very 
much to disagree with any committee, but I was requested to 
make this objection by the cotnmittee representing the Chippewas 
who appeared before the gentleman’s committee. I have an 
amendment here that I would like to offer to the second item, 
which will specifically restrict the Indian Department in the 
spending of the $4,000. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Let me ask the gentleman if this 
matter is not in the process of settlement by the court? There 
is a case now pending—— 

Mr. KNUTSON. The last decision was rendered by the dis- 
trict eourt of appeals, which said that the Government had 
not the right to spend this money, which was being taken from 
the principal sum. And I might add that had the Chippewa 
funds been administered as they should have been they would 
have $18,000,000 or $20,000,000, whereas now they have only 
between $5,000,000 and $6,000.000. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman may be correct 
about that, but so long as the matter is in process of settlement 
by the courts I do not think that Congress should attempt to 
make any change in this item. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wil! the gentleman yield in that particular? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that the higher court, the 
distriet court of appeals, has reversed the decision of the lower 
court, the supreme court of the district. and has decided in favor 
of the contention of the Indians that this 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for five minutes more. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The court has decided,in favor of the con- 
tention of the Indians, that the Government has no right to 
use these funds, which were regulated by treaty arrangement, for 
the purposes as stated in this bill. If that is the fact, why 
should not the committee take the last decision of the court, 
which is in faver of the Indians, as the expression of the law 
until that is reversed by a higher court? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Because the gentleman knows 
as well as I know that it has never been the policy of Congress 
to interfere in any matter that is in process of settlement in the 
court. We have a matter here which has been appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. We might put some pro- 
vision in here that would conflict with that decision. Now, then, 
why not let it go? It has run on all these years. Why could it 


“not go on for this short time, until the Supreme Court of the 


United States could decide it and give Congress some definite 
basis on which to stand in the future? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committees of Congress have always 
acted on the decision of the court as last stated. These are 
trust funds of the Indians, and the Indians say they are not 
being properly used. The highest court to which this question 
has been appealed has confirmed that contention; and, in spite 
of the decision of the appellate court, you go contrary to that, 
and say the funds shall continue to be misappropriated, against 
the contention of the highest court to which this has been 
submitted. ' 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Just a moment. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] has been here longer than IL 
and ought to know procedure. I do not understand that the 
position of Congress in the past has been that Congress would 
legislate in reference to any matter that was pending in the 
court and en which there had not been a final decision. If I 
am wrong in that I am wrong in this. Take, for instance, the 
30,000 land-suit cases from Oklahoma. We sought relief in 
some cases before the Committee on Appropriations, and they 
refused to consider our matter because they said “these mat- 
ters that have been decided in your favor are in process of 
settlement by the court, and as long as they are on appeal we 
will not legislate on them.” Then we brought the matter to the 
floor of the House, and the Rrecorp shows that exactly the same 
statement was made on the floor. 

Now, I am simply following out what I thought the will of 
Congress has been in the past. I have no feeling in the 


premises. I would just as lief do it in one way as another, 
except that I think that Congress ought to be consistent about 
these matters and follow out the rule it has always followed 
in the past, and that has been not to permit interference with 
any proposition which the courts had in hand until a final 
decision had been rendered by a court of last resort, or at 
least until evident that no further appeal would be pursued. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I will remind the gentleman that this was 
a decision of an appellate court on an appeal. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. So was our case, and it was 
then pending in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague-yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is it admitted that practically all of this 
$180,000 is expended for salaries and none of it gets to the 
Indians at all? That has been charged, I know. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. From the hearings, that ap- 
pears to be largely so. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] can give you more information about that than I can, 
I think that there is little doubt but that most of this money is 
expended for the administration of the affairs of the Chippewas. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is for salaries in schools 
with as low as six pupils in daily attendance. 

Mr. FERRIS. I was just wondering if it would not be a 
good idea to choke off some of those employees up there. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; you are right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is a good State, and it is a 
very important State, and it is very well worth the attention of 
such a distinguished statesman as the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, although I understand he has not been up there. 

Mr. FERRIS. I regret I have not been up there. I know I 
would be delighted to go there. But I want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that a committee of these Indians came to my office rep- 
resenting the Indian tribes, and they told me, with a great 
deal of emphasis, that $185,000 purporting to be for the support 
of education was really all paid out in salaries. It is a fact 
that there is a case pending in court to shut this thing off. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Carter] has again expired. . 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN.’ The motion pending now is to strike out 
the paragraph. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to speak in favor of it. If that will 
not get me time, I will speak against it. What I want to do is 
to find out what is going on up there. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, perhaps the committee in 
charge of this bill is doing what is right about this matter, but 
a committee from the White Earth Reservation came to my 
office and stated to me very positively that practically all of 
this $185,000 was being paid out in salaries, and none of it is 
actually distributed among the Indians. 

I want to say that we have had too much of that going on 
everywhere, having items carried on here as education and sup- 
port items, but when you come to figure it out it is simply pay- 
ing out money in salaries. The Indians who came from the 
White Earth Reservation seemed to be well informed on their 
affairs. They were well informed, TkRey are very intelligent 
people. 

I simply wanted to make that statement. I do not know 
enough about it to urge any particular action in the matter. 
I simply think it ought to be given careful attention. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
the opinion of the distinguished chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer], is that this item 
should remain in the bill, pending the decision of the court. 
That decision of the court simply goes to the question of whether 
or not Congress has the legal right to make the appropriation. 

But there is another question that to me is deeper and more 
important than that. It is this: That if Congress has the 
power, ought it to make the appropriation? My judgment—and 
you can take it for what it is worth—is that Congress has the 
power to make the appropriation. Why? Because in the Treas- 
ury of the United States are the funds belonging to those 
Indians. Whether it is good law or bad law, it is the law, as 
decided by our Supreme Court many, many times, that Congress 
has plenary power to do almost anything it pleases with the 
wealth and property of the Indians in the United States under 
the control of the United States Government. 

But let us just forget that for a moment, and direct our 
attention to the question whether or not Congress ought to exer- 
cise the authority if it possesses it. Two years ago, when this 
item was before the committee, I took occasion, as the result of 
some investigation, extending over two or three years, to direct 
the attention of the committee to the question of whether or 
not this item should not be excluded from the bill. I did not 


make any definite recommendation, nor did I make a motion, 


but did presume to address myself to the propriety of retaining 
in the bill an item of this character. 

Some of these Indians are in my district. Some of them are 
in the district of the gentleman who made the motion [Mr. KNUT- - 
son]. Most of them are in the district represented so ably in 
this House by my colleague [Mr. STEENERSON]. We are all in- 
terested. The opinions of all are worth considering in the case, 
and I shall be glad to hear from every one of them. I am tell- 
ing you now the result of my own experience. I think the appro- 
priation a few years ago was $145,000, was it not? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think so, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I ask my colleague, Mr. STEENER- 
son. Then it became desirable to build a hospital or some- 
thiag, and we increased the amount so as to take care of that. 
Then the next year it was found desirable to do something more, 
and we increased the amount then, and it was finally got up to 
$185,000. 

This is an illustration of that principle that prevails here so 
often, that when you increase an appropriation for any purpose 
it seems you can never cut it down again; you can never reduce 
it when once it is raised. And this appropriation, starting at 
00 some years ago, has gradually erept up until it is now 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is no assurance that this will not 
creep up to $225,000 before we get through with it? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. None whatever. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GANDY. What will be the effect if this item is stricken 
out of the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will get to that In a moment. 
What is this item expended for? The answer is quick and im- 
mediate. It is expended for everything in connection with the 
management of Indian affairs in that State. It is expended for 
employees—employees whose duties are exclusively those of 
administration, representing the Government of the United 
States. The biggest part of it goes for that purpose. Some of 
it is expended in the maintenance of schools and school-teachers. 
Some of it is probably expended for essential purposes, while 
quite a lot of it—or at least some of it—is perhaps improperly 
expended. I called attention once before on the floor of this 
House to the fact that at one Indian school they had six farmers 
as instructors, and there was not enough work for one man. At 
least one good man would have done all that the six did, and a 
lot more. The Indian Office thereupon, having had that brought 
to their attention, discontinued all but one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man if an opportunity is offered in Minnesota for these Chippe- 
was to attend the public schools? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Do these Chippewas pay 
anything toward the taxes for the support and maintenance of 
the publie schools? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They do not, because their 
property is in the same situation as that of the Indians in other 
States. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. VENABLE. I understand from what the gentleman says 
that a good portion of this $185,000 is properly expended for 
schools, is it not? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes._ 

Mr. VENABLE. What is the purpose of knocking it out com- 
pletely? Is it to discontinue these schools? And, if so, where 
do these people expect to get the funds to continue the enter- 
prises? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is not intended to knock out 
the schools by knocking out this paragraph, although the in- 
quiry is a most pertinent one. I will come to that in just a 
moment, if the gentleman will permit. 

The $185,000 is being expended for the purpose which I have 
indicated and for some additional purposes. There are a great 
many employees up there in the State of Minnesota who are 
not doing anything of any value to the Indians. There has 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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grown up a complex system of administration, and there is no 
way to check it up. I tried for two years to find out how this 
$185,000 was expended, and when I got through at the end of 
two years I gave it up. I could not find out—that is, in any 
detailed way. g 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota mean 
to insinuate that the executive branch of the Goyernment has 
refused to give the detailed information as to the expenditure? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; they did not refuse. They 
kept giving it repeatedly in a way satisfactory to them, but in 
a way that I could not understand. I wanted to find out just 
who was getting the money and what kind of service the man 
was performing, and I could not find out. They told me they 
did not have a clerical force and a bookkeeping system that 
would enable them to furnish me with this information. 

Mr. MADDEN. So it was rather a system of camouflage 
which the gentleman got instead of real information? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I did not know it by that name 
at that time, but I know now that that is exactly what it was. 

Mr. MADDEN, In other words, it was a system of deceit. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Well, I would not quite use that 
language. 

Now, of course, not all the work that the Indian Office is doing 
in Minnesota could be described as improper, but the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota are not like the Seminole Indians of whom 
we have heard so much this afternoon, There are practically 
no full-blood Chippewas in the State. They are nearly all of 
mixed blood. Of the 11,000 Indians accredited to the State, I 
presume 9,000 of them at least are capable of handling their 
own affairs to a greater or less extent. There may be some who 
are not. But the great majority of these Indians are of mixed 
blood, and are performing their daily duties and handling their 
business enterprises just like their white neighbors. Personally 
I am in favor of the Indian children and the white children 
going to the same school, being taught by the same teachers, 
with the same flag over the building, and the same instruction 
for them both. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The figures here seem to show 
that out of a total of 1,576 Chippewa children, 954, or practically 
two-thirds do go to the public schools, and that 205 attend these 
mission and private schools and 411 nonreservation boarding 
schools, and with this money there are maintained 9 day schools 
and 6 boarding schools for that limited number of children. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Only two places here show- 
ing more pupils than the place in Kansas that had 80 pupils, 
that the gentleman himself voted to abolish. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly; and I will vote to 
abolish any of the character the gentleman describes, and I am 
going to vote for it in just one minute, and I hope the gentleman 
will vote with me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, 
abolished. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VENABLE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have one minute more. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I want three minutes, because 
there is another item I want to speak about. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to object, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this item be closed 
in 10 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire 10 minutes. Can 
not the gentleman make it 15? Most of these Indians are in 
my district. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
sota want three minutes? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The “gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MIr- 
LER] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What should be done is exactly 
this— 
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And such schools ought to be 


Does the gentleman from Minne- 


Yes. 
Then, make it 15 minutes, Mr. 
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Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I hope the gentleman will make 
his question short. 

Mr. VENABLE. This $185,000 provided for in this appro- 
priation is money that belongs to the Indians, taken out of the 
Indian fund? : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. VENABLE. If this is stricken out, is it the purpose to 
have these schools that the gentleman has mentioned main- 
tained by general appropriation out of the Treasury of the 
United States? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will say “no” emphatically. 
What should be done is this: Some money should unquestion- 
ably be appropriated for the administration and maintenance of 
schools, but I would have specific items enumerated definitely 
with the purpose stated, and the amount; and there is just one 
way to get at that, and that is to wipe out this entire lump sum, 
to strike it out of the law and compel the Indian Office to make 
an estimate in detail, and the appropriate committee of Con- 
gress can then go over this itemized list. The Indians of the 
State who are paying the bill, and who have sufficient intel- 
ligence to form an accurate judgment thereon, can then know 
that for which it is proposed to expend their money. They can 
criticize it, they can give suggestions, and cooperating with the 
committees of Congress you can get a legitimate expenditure for 
legitimate purposes, and the amount will probably be greatly 
less than this; and very likely before the bill becomes a law a . 
sufficient appropriation for specific purposes will be made to take 
care of the needful part of the administration and the schools, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly, if I have the time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to ask the gentleman if he himself 
has read the decision of the court of appeals, to which reference 
has been made both by himself and his colleagues? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have not. A 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to say that a committee came be- 
fore the subcommittee that had the preparation of this bill in 
charge, and a brief was filed, and an excerpt given, taken from 
this opinion, but the full opinion was not filed. Now, as the gen- 
tleman has made reference to it, and as his colleague [Mr, 
Knutson] from Minnesota has also referred to it, I was wonder- 
ing if either of them had read the opinion, and if they were pre- 
pared to say that the court had decided against the contention 
of the Government? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes 
out of the 15 minutes which have been allowed. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I can not entirely agree 
with my colleague, Mr. Knutson, to strike out this item, al- 
though I admit that on the face of the bill there seems to be 
some merit in the proposition. I have not read the whole deci- 
sion referred to, but I think I understand what the purport of 
it is. This $185,000 is a part of the permanent fund to the 
credit of the Indians, upon which they are drawing 5 per cent 
interest. The treaty with the Indians authorizing the sale of 
their lands with the timber thereon had a provision that author- 
ized Congress to set apart such an amount of the principal as 
it might deem proper for the “ relief, civilization, and self-sup- 
port of the Indians.” Now, the contention is that “ civilization 
and self-support ” of the Indians did not have for its object the 
paying of the ordinary expenses of the agents, the superintend- 
ent, and the civil-service employees, and such use of this money, 
which was their patrimony placed to their credit, is a diver- 
sion of the funds from the purposes specified in the treaty. The 
representatives of the Chippewa Indians make this claim against 
the Interior Department. 

The treaty provided that at the end of 50 years the whole 
fund might be distributed to them per capita. If you will look 
at the language of this appropriation, you will see that it reads 
“to use the same for the purpose of promoting civilization and 
self-support among the said Indians in manner and for purposes 
provided for in said act.“ That is the act of January 14, 1889, 
which is a part of the treaty. 

The claim of the department is that by paying and maintain- 
ing the superintendent and all of these employees of the service 
to the number of 127 in the whole State they are carrying out 
the objects of the treaty; that they are thereby promoting 
civilization and self-support among the Indians. 
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The question raised by this lawsuit was whether that was a 


diversion of the fund; and the Court of Appeals deeided that 


it was. If that decision. is. sustained. by the Supreme Court of 
the United States the Indians would. have a good cause of 
action against the United States for the recovery of two or 
three million dollars appropriated in a similar way heretofore. 

Of. course, the result would be that the Government would 
have to pay it out of the Treasury. The Supreme Court has 
already decided that under that treaty the United States is the 
trustee of an express trust and is bound to use the money 
derived from the lands for, the purpose therein mentioned. If 
the maintenance of the Indian Service, the superintendents, 
teachers, doctors, farmers, and nurses and hospitals is a diver- 
sion, if it is-not for the relief, civilization, and self-support, as 
contemplated by the treaty, the United States would be liable to 
refund and restore the amount diverted to the principal sum in 
the Treasury. P 

The alternative would be that if we strike out the appropria- 
tion at this time the Indian Bureau would; have no other appro- 
priation.with.which to pay for the Indian service in Minnesota. 
There are a large number of incompetent full bloods unable to 
take care of themselyes, and there are many sick, especially old 
people, many of whom are blind from the ravages of trachoma, 
and many consumptives, who. sre in hospitals. It would be 
unjust and wrong to deprive them of the Indian service, which 
now administers to their wants. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman. mean to contend that: 
money heretofore appropriated has. been for the purpose pro- 
vided for in the treaty?” 

Mr. STEENERSON, I was trying to make it plain that that 
question was. before the court-—whether it was a. violation of 
the trust. The result would be, as I say, that if the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustains: the contention of the In- 
dians, then the Indian. tribes could recover from the United 
States the whole amount; not only what has been diverted in the 
past but this appropriation. 

On the other hand, if we strike it out and the Supreme Court: 
decides the other way, then the Indian Bureau would be de- 
prived of funds with which to pay for the Indian Service. It 
is a very sudden proposition to spring upon us at this time, be- 
cause it might be disastrous to take away the Indian Service 
in Minnesota without notice. It does seem to me that to leave 
it in will not be a great injury to the Indians, If they are 
right in their contention, they are bound to. get it back. When 
this was brought before the committee the chairman: of the 
Indian Committee indicated’ that it would recommend au- 
thority be given to bring the question up in an appropriate 
action in the court. If the use of this money as proposed is a 
violation of the treaty, it is a diversion, and therefore by taking. 
the money out wrongfully we would be obligated to put it back 
again. On the other hand, if it is a proper use-of the fund, as 
indicated by the treaty, then the taking away of this appropria- 
tion—striking it out—would leave the Indian Service without 
any employees. There are many full bloods and incompetents 
on the reservation in my district—probably a thousand that 
need the care of an Indian agent It seems to me that the safe 
thing to do at this session would be to let the appropriation go 
as the committee recommended, and if the Supreme Court de- 
cides as the lower court: has, then, of course, we would have to 
appropriate the money out of the Treasury of the United States. 
In that case the Indians would not suffer, for they would get 
the care and ‘assistance they need, and the money also. 

Mr. KNUTSON. IS it the gentleman's opinion that the item 
should be stricken out? 

Mr. STEENERSON: 1 doubt the wisdom. of striking it out. 
I do not think I shall vote to strike it out now. If by striking 
it out you. destroy the Indian Service in Minnesota it would 


be:a great calamity. 
I think it better for the Indians that it be 


Mr. KNUTSON.. 
left out of the bill. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, IT have looked: 
through the hearings for the court decision but do not find any 
statement of it. I-find what some gentleman said about it, but 
no quotation in the hearings except a short one which does not 
touch upon the point at issue. 

Nr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield?’ 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; for a short question. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Does not Mr. Meritt, the Assistant Com- 
missioner, admit in the hearings that the court of appeals— 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I understand that, but what I 
say is no quoting has been made of any court decision. What 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or anyone. else says is 
nothing more nor less than hearsay- testimony. All this is 
hearsay testimony. I agree with my friend that perhaps these 


Indians may be mistreated, but the court is the remedy. The 
matter is in the court and when the court decides it Congress 


can legislate intelligently; but until then I think it is better for: 
Congress to pursue the course it has pursued in the past and 
let this item go in the bill just as it was in the last year and 
the year before: 

Mr. VENABLE. If this item is stricken out has the gentle- 
man's committee any specific information as to what will be 
substituted for. it? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: The agency will have to be taken 
care of and that means an appropriation from the funds of the 
‘Treasury. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I only have two minutes left. 

4 Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman can get more 
me. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. We have had the time closed. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. My idea is that the Indian Office 
will be compelled to bring in an itemized’ statement of the 
necessities, Which the Senate committee can go over and allow 
as much as they see fit, and it will come back to the House 
and we will then have an opportunity to vote upon it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, The gentleman knows that that 
would not give the House proper consideration. of it: 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: I confess that it is a weakness. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. We do not have itemized con- 
sideration. of a conference report; I think the item ought. to 
go into the bill as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Knutson) there were—ayes 23, noes 29. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I demand: a: 
division. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, [ offer the following, amend- 
ment, which T send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Kxutson—— 


YA JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is not the gentleman a little late? An 
amendment has already been sent up to the desk. Did the gen- 
tleman mean to ask for tellers: when he demanded a division? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, L am not very conversant 
with parliamentary usage; I intended to use every expedient to 
protect my interests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington demands 
tellers. All in favor of taking the vote by tellers will rise and 
stand. until counted. [After counting.) A. sufficient: number 
and tellers. are ordered. 

Mr. Carter and Mr. Knutson were appointed to act as tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
33, noes 28. ; 

So. the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota desire 
to offer the amendment which he has sent to the desk. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I now desire to withdraw 
that amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Secretary. of the Interior is hereby authorized to advance to the 
executive committee of the White Earth Band of: Chippewa: Indians in 
Minnesota the sum of $1, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be expended in the annual celebration of said band to be held June 
14, 1918, out of the funds belonging to said band: 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr: Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new paragraph, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 27, at the end of line 21, insert as a new paragraph the fol- 


lowing : 

Lal bat of the unexpended See of 88,000 authorized to be 
taken out of the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for 
the construction of a bridge across: the ippi River on the Cass 
Lake Reservation by the act entitled ‘An act marna 1 tor 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other 
Darpesesy: for the fiscal. year ending June 30, 1918, $4,000. be, and the 
same is hereby, authorized to be expended for improving the road be- 
tween the Cass Lake Indian school and village, a distance of © miles, 
upon the condition that the counties. of Cass and Beltrami, in the State 
0 innesota, shall file with the Secretary of the Interior a. written 
agreement to reimburse the Government within.five years to. the extent 
of one-half of the amount expended upon said road.” 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, on that Dreserve 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota desire 
to be heard on the point of order? It is evidently subject to thé 
point of order. 


1918. 


Mr. KNUTSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask the chairman of the 
committee to withhold his point of order for a moment. 

Mx. CARTER of Oklahoma. Very well; I reserve it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the road between the Indian 
school at Cass Lake and the village of Cass Lake, a distance of 
about 7 miles, has been repaired by Cass County up to the res- 
eryation line. . This proposed amendment has for its purpose 
appropriating $4,000 for the improvement of the road on the res- 
ervation which passes over a section of the country that in the 
summer time is practically impassable by reason of sloughs and 
bogs, and we would like to get it into shape so that the Indians 
who travel over that road will not have so much difficulty in get- 
ting to town. Horses frequently mire on this piece of road and 
vehicles break down. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This item, I believe, is recommended by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is not a new appropriation; it is a 
reappropriation of an old appropriation, an unexpended bal- 
ance, 

Mr. KNUTSON, The item is recommended by the Indian De- 
partment, but we did not get around to it in time to get it into 
the original bill. I have a letter here from the Indian Depart- 
ment, under date of January 10, indorsing this appropriation. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The item has not had any con- 
sideration by the committee, and on behalf of the committee, 
who have not had an opportunity to consider it, I should feel 
obliged to make the point of order. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I trust the gentleman will with- 
hold that for a moment, as I would like to develop this matter 
somewhat. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
ated. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
$5,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. $4,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Appropriating $4,000 of $5,000. 
As I recall, we appropriated $5,000 a year or so ago to build a 
bridge across the river. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
structed? 

Mr. KNUTSON. For the reason that the place stated in the 
bill for the site of the bridge was afterwards found to be off the 
reservation. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I inquire what arrange- 
ments are being made to construct a bridge over that river? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will state to my colleague the bridge is 
heing built by, I think, the counties of Cass, Itasca, Beltrami, 
and the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think the three counties of 
Cass, Beltrami, and Itasca. Is my colleague sure of that? 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is my impression. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They have received authority 
recently from Congress to construct two bridges across the 
Mississippi River in that region, and is one of these bridges 
to take the place of this one? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I believe so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is my colleague sure of that? 

Mr. KNUTSON, The money appropriated by the Sixty-fourth 
Congress for that bridge can not be used. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think bridges, I am not sure, 
come under the same rule as buildings and other construction 
work. In the construction of buildings the amount appropriated 
is available for three years, and after that time the contract 
expires therefor. ; 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is of the utmost importance 
that a bridge be constructed across the Mississippi River in 
this region. Now, if it be taken care of by the three counties, 
all right; I heartily indorse the amendment which my colleague 
offers. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Let me suggest, while the gentleman 
withholds the point of order, that the letter from the Interior 
Department be read recommending this. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman has no objection, I send 
the letter to the Clerk’s desk and ask that it be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 10, 1918, 


The money has already been appropri- 


This is a reappropriation of 


Why was not the bridge con- 


Hon, HAROLD KNUTSON, z 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. KNUTSON: I have 949 letter of December 21, 1917, in 
regard to the $5,000 made available by the Indian act for the fiscal 
year 1918, from the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, 
as a contribution toward the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River near Cass Lake. None of this money has been expended, 
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and the s tion has been made that $4,000 thereof be made available 
for improving the road between the Cass Lake School and village, a 
distance of 6 miles, and $1,000 for improving the school grounds and 
building roads thereon, 

In this connection I may say that the greater portion of this road is 
on the opencd part of the reservation in Cass and Beltrami Counties, 
which, it is understood, have already spent some money on the road, 
but from Jack of funds are unable to do anything further at present. 
While it is true that the road is used by several hundred Indians livin 
north of Cass Lake in going to and from the ag ee and also for th 
freighting of 3 to the school, at the same time, as that part of 
the reservation has been opened and is interspersed with white settlers 
who also use the road, I feel that the two counties should be willing 
to defray at least half the expense of repairing it. However, as they 
have not the necessary funds at this time, I would have no objection 
to the utilization of $4,000, or as much thereof as may be necessary, 
of tribal funds for thts purpose, on condition that the counties agree 
to reimburse the Government to the extent of one-half the amount ex- 
pended on the road, in proportion to that part of the road in each 
county, when those funds become available, but in any event within 
five years. Should an amendment to the Indian bill to this effect be 
referred to the department for report I will give it friendly consideration. 

So far as concerns the expenditure of $1,000 for improving the Cass 
Lake School grounds and map he roads thereon, I do not think it 
advisable to recommend this in view of the war situation, the heavy 
demand apon the Treasury for funds, and the fact that the improve- 
ment of the school grounds can be deferred without serious harm to 
the interests of the service. 

Sincerely, yours, Cato SELLS, Commissioner. 


Mr. STEENERSON. As I understand the amendment sent 
up it complies exactly with this recommendation and leaves out 


Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma make 
the point of order? ` 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very 
much to disoblige the gentleman from Minnesota, but this amend- 
ment has not had any consideration by the committee, there is 
not a member of the committee whe knows anything about it, 
and I feel obliged to insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman insists upon the point ef 
order, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I desire recogni- 
tion before we leave the subject of Minnesota, just to make a 


unanimous-consent request, and that is to file some remarks in 
the RECORD, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his request. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The Indian committee repre- 
senting all the Indians of our State have compiled a somewhat 
elaborate statement setting forth their views relative to their 
needs and the expenditures of their funds, and as the subject 
is one of interest I would like for the membership of the House 
to have an opportunity of reading it, and, therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp for the 
purpose of printing this. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indi- 
cated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, PD. C., January 2, 1917. 
The COMMISSIONER BUREAU or INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sim: In response to the uest of the commissioner that the 
legislative committee of the general council of the Chippewa Indians, 
of Minnesota, submit to the bureau a detailed statement of the par- 
ticular matters 5 their tribal affairs that necessitate its 
members coming to Wa: gton and remaining during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, we present the following statement : 

Prior to 1889 the United States dealt with the various bands of 
the great Chippewa Tribe of Indians by treaty or otherwise as separate 
and distinct tribes. — | of the promises made by the United States 
in its previous treaties with the separate bands had been ignored, dis- 
regarded, or broken, and in 1889 remained unfulfilled. In that year the 
Congress of the United States ssed a law commonly known as the 
Nelson Act, approved January 14, 1889 (25 Stat., 642). 

The object and purpose of the act of 1889 was to bring all the various 
bands or tribes located in Minnesota together and deal with them as one 
tribe; to compose the differences existing between said bands over the 
ownership of the lands to be ed and to be allotted, and the differ- 
ences existing between the various bands and the United States relating 
thereto, and to dismember the consolidated tribe and distribute the 
tribal property among the individual members and their issue share and 
share alike. To effectuate this Pe gg mowed Con; dealt with the In- 
dians by agreement and not in the exercise of its plenary power over 
their property, in contradistinction to the manner in which it dealt 
with the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches (Lone Wolf v. Hitchcock, 
187 U. S., 553, 564, 509) and with the Cherokees (Cherokee Nation v. 
Hitchcock, 187 U. S., 294, 307, 445, 448), as held 5 Page Supreme Court 
¢ fhe Unite 810. in United States v. Mille e Chippewas (229 

., a 5 
Section 1 of the act of 1889 authorized the President of the United 
States, through a commission to be appointed by him “ to negotiate with 
all the different bands or tribes of 83 Indians in the State of 

nesota for the complete cession and relinquishment in writing of all 
their title and interest in and to all the reservations of said Indians in 
the State of Minnesota except the White Earth and Red Lake Reserva- 
tions, and to all and so much of these two reservations as in the Judg- 
ment of said commission is not required to make and fill the allotments 
required by this and existing acts, and shall not have been reserved by 
the com oners for said purposes, for the purposes and upon the 
terms hereinafter stated.” 


HA 
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The same section then prescribed the manner in which the assent of 
the Indians to the taking of allotments and the cession of the residue 
of their lands to the Government should be ascertained and determined. 
Sections 1 and 3 made provision for allotments of land im severalty to 
each and every member of the consolidated tribe. Sections 4, 5, and 6 
made provision for the survey of the lands and the disposition of the 
timber on, as well as the lands ceded, which latter amounted in the 
aggregate to nearly 7,000,000,000 acres. Section 7 provided that alt 
money accruing from the disposal of the ceded lands and timber should, 
after Saraha pes all the è >s of making the census, of obta g the 
cession and relinquishment, of making the removal and allotments, and 
of completing the surveys and appraisals, “be placed in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Capena Indians in the State 
of Minnesota as a permanent fund. which shall draw interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent per ann payable annually for the period of 50 years. 
after the allotments provided for in said: act have been made, and which 
interest and permanent fund should be expended for the benefit of the 

- Indians in manner following.” Then followed 3 provisions for the 
distribution of the interest money and the final disposition of the princi- 
pal fund, which we will herein: deal with in detail. 

The members of the se te bands residing in Minnesota at first re- 
fused to negotiate. with the commissioners pa pee by the President 
under the act of January 14, 1889, for the stated reason that the Enited 
States had not lived up to its treaty agreements, and while those a ` 
ments remained unfulfilled the Indians declined to have further dealings 
with the United States. Upom the solemn assurance ef the commissioners 
representing the United: States that If the Chip Indians would en- 
ter into an agreement with the United States in accordance with the 
terms and provisions of the act of January 14. 1889, the United States 
would faithfully and honestly discharge its duties and obligations. there- 
under and would make restitution for its failure to carry out its- pre- 
vious a agreements, the Chippewa Indians reluctantly ratified the 
act of 1889, consented to the allotments to be made thereunder, and 
ceded to the United States in trust their excess lands and timber thereon. 
This is referred to in the message of President Harrison to the Senate 
of the United States, dated March 4, 1890 (H. R. Ex. Doe. 247, Sist 
Cong., Ist sess.), pies oe Pony which message the President. transmitted 
the record of the negotiaflons and cessions, and in which message (p. 1) 
President Harrison says: 

“The commissioners did not escape the embarrassment. which unfor- 
tunately too often attends our negotiations with the Indians, viz, an 
indisposition to treat with the Government for further concessions 
while its obligations incurred under former agreements are unkept. I 
am sure it will be the disposition of Congress to consider promptly, and 
in a just and friendly spirit, the claims presented by these Indians 
through our commissioners, which have been formulated in the draft 
tad b II prepared by the Secretary of the Interior and submitted here- 
ae 4 

The draft of the bill transmitted by President Harrison, appearing 
on s 12 and 13 of the same document, was never enacted into law, 
and the broken ea 3 then ig e ae the United States 
to-day remain unfulfilled, notwithstanding 28 years have come and gone. 

Placing reliance and confidence in the representations of the commis- 
sioners, the Chippewa Indians ratified said act and consented to the 
allotment of a pans of the land in severalty and the cession of the re- 
maining, about 
and disposed of as provided section 7 of said act. Not a single pro- 
vision of that act, aff the property of the Indians, has been car- 
ried into effect by the administrative officers of the United States as 
the agreement directed. In order that there be no misunderstand- 
ing as to our position we herewith set out in detafl the violations b 
the administrative officers of the Government of our property and civ 
rights secured to us by the agreement of 1889: 

1. The illegal diversion of our school funds. 

Section 7 of the act of 1889 provided: “And the remaining one-fourth 
of said interest shall, during the sald period of 50 years, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, be devoted exclusively to the 
establishment and maintenance of a yepi of free schools: among said 
Indians, in their midst, and for thefr efit" 

About 25 per cent of this money is now and has been for years used 
in paying the salaries of the 8 superintendents who form no 
work in connection with our school service, and whose entire time is 
consumed in tion of the general laws of Congress relat- 
ing to the Indians. This is not using our school fund “ exclusively for 
the establishment and maintenance of a system of free schools” as the 
law requires, and is an illegal diversion of our fund. The greater 
portion of the remaining school fund is now and has for years been 
wasted in the — dar of salaries of useless 888 According to 
the annual r of the Commissioner of Indian rs for the year 
ending June „ 1916, there were 113 employees at 9 day and $ 
boarding schools who In salaries: that year $71,870. The 
88 attendance at the 9 day schools was 141.6 and at the 6 
boarding schools 324.5. After paying these salaries there was about 
$2,000 of our school funds left and the deficiency was in part made 
up by illegally taking a part of our principal trust fund and using it 
for the support of “the school system.” The system of ing 
schools maintained Is in violation of the pe rege ef 1889. Tha 
agreement contemplated an equal division the propert and equal 
school facilities and . g 
the boardin T system 


agents are freely admitted to these boarding schools and brought within 

e favored class, while the children ef many of those members of our 
tribe who are men and women, unwilling to “ bend the p nt hinges: 
of the knee, that thrift may follow fawning,” are exclud A “ free- 
school system“ as used in the agreement of 1889 never Nr 
a system of “boarding schools“ for the exclusive benefit of a few of 
our children, but contemplated the establishment and maintenance of a 
system of free schools among our people holding forth equal T- 
tunities and benefits to all without fear or favor. 7 1 2 r cent of 
our people are compelled to educate their childrem at their. own per- 
sonal expense in publie schools, bearing their share with the white 
citizens of the State in taxation and the share of the tribal school 
funds to which their children are entitled is arbitrari 
for the education of the children within the favored class. A 
change in the school system as at present conducted is impera 
demanded, and we insist that our trust funds shall, first, be 
exclusively for the port of our schools as the law directs, and, 
second, t they shall be economically and wisely expended so that 
all our Indian children will receive fuli benefits and equal rights. 


,000,000 acres, to the United States in trust, to be sold f 


2. The illegal diversion 
Section 7 of the act of 1889 contained this provision: 


urpose of pro- 
ns, a portion 


For the purpose and upon the terms stated in said act.’ In 
Minnesota v. Hitchcock (185 U. S. at p. 402) the court construing the 
agreement of 1889 held: 4 

In construing provisions designed for their education and civiliza- 
tion as fully, if not more than in construing pager ag for their mate- 
rial wants, it is a duty to secure to the Indiaus all that by any fair 
construction of treaty or statute can be held to have been understood 
by them or intended by Congress.” 

Upon the pretext that funds were needed for the support and eivi- 
lization: of our people, the department has for years applied to Con- 
gress fov annual appropriations ranging from $150,000. to $205,000 out 
of our principal trust funds, and notwithstanding Congress has in 
every authorization limited the expenditure of the money appropriated 
to “the purpose of promoting civilization and self-support among 
the said: Indians in manner and fer purposes provided for in sald act 
of January 14, 1889, the department has 1 haa the money from the 
principal fund and legally expended it in the payment of the salaries 
and expenses of the Indian Service of the Un! States, True prob- 
ably the entire amount has been expended in paying the salaries and 
expenses of the United States employees in the Indian Service sta- 
tioned in Minnesota, but by using our trust funds for this purpose 
it enabled the department to expend the entire lump-sum appropria- 
tions carried in the Indian appropriation bills for the entire service 
exclusively on the service among the other Indian tribes, and thus 
the entire Indian Service—not the Chippewas of Minnesota—was the 
beneficiary of the unlawful diversion of our trust funds. In some in- 


stances In years past Congress made specific appropriations out of 
— ublic funds for the support of the Indian — h at the White 


and Leech Lake Agencies, and the money thas 1 e was 
diverted and expended at agencies not located in the State of Minne- 
sota and our trust funds used to pay the governmental expenses at 
the White Earth and Leech Lake Agencies, for which Congress had 
made specific appropriations out of public funds. 

In this way more than $3,000,000 of our 5 —— trust fund has 
been — 28 diverted and expended, notwthstanding the prohibition 
contai in seetion 2007, United States Revised Statutes. 

3. Trust funds ap ropriated and used for other illegal purposes, 

Large amounts of our principal trust funds have been appropriated 
from time to time for drainage, building roads, construction of buiid- 
ings, dams, etc., without our consent or approval, contrary to the ex- 
press provisions of section 7 of the iy ares of 1889. 

4. The illegal taking of more than 1,000 acres of our land. 

Section 3 of the agreement of 1889 provided that allotments of 
land should be made to all the Indians “in conformity with the act of 
February 8. 1887," commonly known as the meral allotment act. 
— general allotment act provided for the allotment of lands, as 
‘ollows : 

“To each head of a family, one-quarter of a section; to each single 
person over 18 years of age, one-eighth of u section; to each orphan 
child under 18 years of age, one-eighth of a section; and to each other 
single n under 18 years * „ one-sixteenth of a section.” 

o allotments were made in conformity with the a ment of 1889, 
except to a limited number of our poopie on the Fond du Lac Reserya- 
tion. By the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat., 794), the general 
allotment act of 1887 was amended to read as follows: 

“That in all cases where any tribe or band of Indians has been 
or shall hereafter be located upon any reservation created for their 
use, either by treaty stipulation or by virtue of an act of Congress or 
Executive order setting apart the same for their use, the President 
of the United States be, and he heresy is, authorized, whenever in his 
opinion any reservation, or any part thereof, of such Indians is adva 
tageous for . or grazing purposes, to cause said reservatio 
or any part thereof, to be — — 5 or resurveyed, if necessary, anc 
to allot to each Indian located thereon one-eighth ef a section of land.” 

The commission erroneously held that the allotments should be made 
In conformity with the act of 1887 as amended by the act of 1891 and 
proceeded to allot to all dans not theretofore allotted on 
the Fond du Lac Reservation 80 acres of land. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the department, and without consultin e igen 5 — Indians 
other than possibly a few of those on the- te Ea Reservation, 
eee the act of April 28, 1904 (83 Stat., ap th by which the 
Pre: was authorized to allot to each sap hy Indian then legally 
residing on the White Earth Reservation and to those Indians who 
might thereafter remove to said reservation additional allotments of 80 
acres. Under this act of Congress, which was in disregard of the a 
ment of 1889, about 5,000 allotments of 80 acres each were made to 
those Indians residing on the White Earth Reservation. By the agree- 
ment of 1889 all lands not necessary to make and fill the allotments 
provided: for therein were ceded to the United States in trust. to be 
sold by the United States and the proceeds placed in the principal fund, 
and in which principal fund all the members of the tribe had an inter- 
est. instead of polling the land not necessary to make and fill the 
allotments authorized by the agreement of 1889, Congress arbitrarily 
took about 400,000 acres of our trust estate and gave the land thus 
illegally taken to certain members of our tribe. is was done upon 
the recommendation of the d tment, was in violation of the terms 
of our agreement of 1889, and we insist the United States is Liable 
therefor in money damages to the tribe. 

5. The losses sustained by failure to dispose of timber as agreed. 

The failure of the United States to dispose of the timber on the ceded 
lands in conformity with the agreement of 1889 has resulted in great 
loss to our people. ‘The selection and appointment of incompetent or 
corrupt men to survey, cruise, cut, and sell our timber and the thefts 
and corruption practiced upon us under their administration became so 
notorious that in 1898 a part of our people rose in rebellion against the 
Government authorities. The congr onal and departmental investi- 


gations that fol disclosed a loss to our people of 1 quantities 
of timber and waste of our funds. Practically all the wor * cr tue 
done at our se in the scaling, appreising, and survey! of the 
erlands was discarded, and under the act of June 27, 


timber and 
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ded by the previous corrupt and incompetent officials who were in 
ree of the work. We insist that this matter should be adjusted. 

6. The illegal patenting of our lands to the State of Minnesota. 

The United States, contrary to the agreement of 1889, has patented to 
the State of Minnesota la DEA of our lands upon the erroneous 
theory that the State acqu titie thereto under the swamp-land act. 
For these lands thus erroneously taken by the United States and pat- 
cea to the State of Minnesota our people have received no considera- 

n 

7. Lands illegally taken and given away or used for purposes not 
authorized by the agreement of 1889. 

Large tracts of our lands have been arbitrarily taken by the United 
States and either gom away or used for purposes not authorized by the 
Agreement of 1889. As an illustration, by the act of June 21, 1906 (34 
Stat. at p. 352), large tracts of our lands ceded under the agreement of 
1889 were arbitrarily taken by the United States and given to the State 
of Minnesota to “be used as a State forest reserve or public park. 
Other large tracts of our lands have been taken. For these lands we 
have never received a dollar of compensation. All the lands thus ar- 
bitrarily taken since 1889 were within the terms of the agreement of 
that year. We insist that the United States should compensate us for 
the losses we have sustained as the result of these illegal acts. 

8. Large tracts of our lands improperly classified and disposed of to 
our loss. 

Large tracts of our lands ceded under the agreement of 1889 covered 
with heavy stands of white pine and other valuable timber were 
erroneously classified as * agricultural lands“ and were entered by 
homesteaders under the homestead laws and the timber sold to timber 
companies, For these lands and the great quantities of timber thereon 
we ve received nothing, contrary to the agreement of 1889. This 
matter was, in about 1897, investigated and reported upon by J. George 
Wright, and his official report thereon is one file in the department, to 
which we refer for greater particularity. 

9. No allotments made to the Red Lakes. 

Notwithstanding the plain provisions of the act of 1889, no allot- 
ments have been made to about 1,100 Indians residing on the Red 
Lake „ This will be further referred to in a subsequent 

ragra 
paio. e illegal conversion of the lands on the Red Lake Reservation. 

In 1902 the department, contrary to the agreement of 1889, sent a 
representative to the Red Lake Reservation to negotiate with the Red 
Lake Indians for the cession of a part of the lands on that reserva- 
tion which were embraced within the agreement of 1889. On March 
17, 1902 (33 Stat., 48), a pretended inchoate agreement was finally 
signed with the Red Lake Indians by which it was attempted to confer 
the absolute ownership of all the lands on the Red Lake Reservation 
on the Red Lake Indians, in disregard of the agreement of 1889 and 
the cessions thereunder. In order to induce the Red Lake Indians to 
sign the agreement the United States agreed to pay_ the Red Lake In- 
dians for the 256,152 acres of lands ceded $1,000,000, to be paid to 
them in per ve payments in cash. The Lakes—notwithstand- 
ing they did not own the lands to be ceded, but merely had an interest 
therein, the same as all other CRIDEN Indians who were parties to 
the a ent of 1889—accepted the terms offered by the Government 
and ened the agreement. his inchoate agreement was never rati- 
fied by Congress, but in lieu thereof Congress passed the act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1904 (33 Stat., 48), in which it was attempted to effectuate 
the purposes for which the alleged agreement was negotiated. Prac- 
tically the entire amount received from the sale of said 256,152 acres 
of lands, which = ag PE to all the Chippewas of Minnesota, was paid 
to about 1,100 Red ke Indians exclusively and all the remaining 
Chippewas denled any participation therein, There were then less 
than 1.100 Indians on the Red Lake Reservation entitled to allotments 
Less than 88,000 of the 256,152 acres taken would 


three times enough land to allot all the Indians on the Red e 

Reservation and gave the entire pro s to the Red kes, and those 

proceeds have been nt and the Red Lake Indians are without allot- 

po to-day. The United States, we insist, is liable for this illegal 
version. 

11. The illegal inclusion of the ceded lands in forest reserves. 

The illegal cutting and theft of our timber upon the lands ceded by 
the agreement of 1889 resulted in 1898 in a part of our people risin 
in rebellion against the United States authorities. This was follow 
by investigations by both the department and Congress. and to prevent 
recurrences of the violations found to exist the act of June 27, 1902 
(32 Stat., 400), was passed. In that act, at the instance of the de- 

artment, and without the consent of our people and contrary to the 
era 8 = agreement of 1889, the following provision was 
a ge A 

apr vided further, That in cutting the timber on 200,000 acres of the 

ine lands, to be selected as soon as practicable by the Forester of the 
epartment of Agriculture, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, on the following reservations, to wit, Chippewas of the Mis- 
sissippi, Leech Lake, Cass Lake, and Winnebigoshish, which said lands 
fo sel shall be known and hereinafter described as f. lands,” 
the purchaser shall be required to leave standing 5 per cent of the pine 
timber thereon for the purpose of reforestation, as hereinafter a 
said 5 cent to be selected and reserved In such manner and under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Forester of the 
rtment of Agriculture and aig by the Secretary of the In- 
terior: Provided Jurther, That there shall be reserved from sale or 
settlement the timber and land on the islands in Cass Lake and in Leech 
Lake, and not less than 160 acres at the extremity of Sugar Point, on 
Leech Lake, and the peninsula known as Pine Point, on which the new 
Leech Lake Agency is now Jocated, which peninsula approximates 7,000 
acres, and in addition thereto 10 sections in area on said reservations 
last aforesaid, to be selected by the Forester of the rtment of Agri- 
culture, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, in lots not 
less than 320 acres each in contiguous areas, and nothing herein con- 
tained shall interfere with the allotments to the Indians heretofore and 
hereafter made. The islands in Cass and Leech Lakes and the land 
reserved at Sugar Point and Pine Point Peninsula shall remain as Indian 
land under the control of the Department of the Interior.” 

The department thereupon established a forest reserve embracin 
therein at tracts of our lands ceded under the act of 1889 and whic! 
were to have been sold and the proceeds placed in our trust fund. By 
the act of May 18, 1916, another forest reserve was created on the Red 
Lake Reservation, to be administered under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the net proceeds derived from the sale of the 


timber to 


be placed in the Treasury of the United States to th edit 
of the Red Lake Indians. — 8 S timber 


The act also authorized the sale of the 


vidual Red Lake gs provided for in the act of 
May 18, 1916, were in disregard of the plain terms and provisions of the 
agreement of 1889 and we insist are illegal. The evil effect of 
1 ation is threefold: (a) It is a gross injustiee to the Chi 
mnesota not members of the Red Lake band, who are depri 
Sore F... DIODATI om Che MOLLAR 
er the agreement of ; (b) it deprived the Red Lake 
Indians of allotments of timber lands to which they were entitled under 
the agreement of 1889, and which allotments and timber thereon were 
to be owned by them in severalty, and compels the Red Lake Indians to 
take 80 acres of land, denuded of the timber, which is worth only a 
fractional pan of what the land with the timber thereon would be 
worth; and (c) both acts attempted to confer rights which the Pa 
States could not legally confer. Under the agreement of 1889 all these 
lands were to have been sold and the proceeds placed in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of ali the Chippewa Indians. The d 
was to bear interest at the rate of 5 per omit per annum. Ev 20 
75 — the accrued interest aggregated the amount of the principal fund, 
wenty-eight -years have pa since the ment of 1889 was en- 
tered into and neither the allotments provided for in that act have 
been made to the Red Lakes or the ced Property sold, but, on the con- 
trary, the proceeds derived from the 256,152 acres sold have illegally 
diverted ; the proceeds derived from the sale of the timber under the 
latter act illegally diverted, and the remainder of the land locked up in 
forest reserves, coutrary to the agreement of 1889 and to our loss and 
detriment, If this property now locked up in forest reserves contrary 
to our agreement had sold, as the act of 1889 provided, the in- 
t derived from the fund would have aggregat 


12. New-born children being denied lawful rights. 

Section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889, provided that “at the ex- 
piration of the said 50 8 the sald permanent fund shall be divided 
and paid to all of said ippewa Indians and their issue then Ifving in 
cash in equal shares,” e words “said Chippewa Indians” relate 
and refer to those poenos whose names appear on the census rolls pre- 
pared by the commission and who have been allotted or who are entitled 
to allotments. The words their issue“ relate and refer to the “ de- 
scendants of those persons who were enrolled by the commission, and 
was used 8 to denote an indefinite succession of lineal descend- 
ants who are to take by inheritance. The agents of the department have 
for years maintained rolls of new-born children as a basis for interest 
payments and the distribution of the principal fund, but have refused 

o inscribe thereon the names of the children of enrolled and allotted 
Indians who haye been born or who reside outside of the territory 
within which allotments were taken, and by refusing to enroll these 
children have denied them any participation in the annual interest, 
other and rege er These children are as much entitled to share in 
the interest and other payments as the new-born children born to parents 
residing on their allotments, as the act of 1889 made no distinction. 
The very object and purpose of the act of 1889 was to dismember the 
tribe, divide, or make provision for the division of all the tribal propert 
in severalty, to make men and women endowed with all the righ 22 
leges, and immunities of other citizens of the United States out of our 
people, who had previously been held in a state of dependency and 
tutilage. The policy adopted by the department, through its agents, of 
refusing to enroll the new-born children of Indians who leave the coun- 
try formerly within the reservation is the greatest impediment to the 
progress of our people, as it is a deceptive notice to them by the ad- 
mi tive officers that if they leave their allotments or the territory 
formerly included within the several reservations their children and 
their children's children will be denied any participation in either the 
interest payments or the fina! distribution of the principal fund. It 
isa . notice to them that if they continue the habits of the 
former tribal Indian and remain in the Indian country they will be 
rewarded therefor, This is detrimental to our le, impedes their 
development and progress, and is in open violation of rights secured to 
them by the agreement of 1889. 

a a ae Se 2 been ee 3 y 

A limit number of our people, some of whom are on the rolls 

red by the commission, and some of whom are clearly entitled to 

on said rollis, have not been allotted lands. Some of these le 

are full-bloods, and their right to allotments and participation fa tae 

disposition of the tribal rty is conceded and acknowledged by all 
our prope. We insist that they should be protected. 

14. There is no necessity for the elaborate administrative machinery 
maintained among the Chippewas. 

The allotments to our le commenced in the early nineties, and 
by 1900 had been practically completed. Indians born after about 
April, 1900, as we understand it, were not allotted. Therefore the 
En majority of our people who received allotments are adults, there 

g a com nigh tiny 4 small percentage of minors. Practically all the 
allottees, being adults, are fully capable of managing their property. 
This has been recognized by Congress in removing the restrictions upon 
all allotments made to mixed-blood adults on the White Earth Reser- 
vation and upon the allotments to all mixed-blood minors as they 
thereafter become of age. This embraces a large majority of the 
allottees on the White Earth Reservation, numbering between five and 
six thousand, and the Indians allotted off the White tth Reservation 
are 33 of an equal degree of intelligence and business capacity 
to those allotted on the White Earth Reservation, These people do 
not need governmental supervision and control. Surely if they are 
capable of managing and controlling their ds they are certainly 
capable of handling the few dollars paid to them 8 in interest 
money and the shares they will receive when the principal fund is 
divided. Under the agreement of 1889 the d. t has no control 
over the annual interest payments other than to make the same to the 
“heads of families“ and “ guardians of minor orphan children“ and 
to all others entitled to receive the same, and said 1 under the 
law must be made to them in cash, The principal fund is to be dis- 
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tributed In cash in equal shares. Therefore there is no necessity for 
governmental supervision over the money and no os are of law for 
puch ‘supervision. The 25-year restrictive period upon all allotments 
will shortly expire. ‘The only necessity, if necessity at all exists, for 
the continuation of governmental agencies ee the Chippewas of 
Minnesota is to look after the allotments made to old and indigent 
Indians, the allotments of those full bloods who are not capable of 
Jooking after their property, the allotments to the few persons who 
are minors, and then only during the ye of their n und to 
make the payments to Indians which the law directs. ll funds 
belonging to other classes should be immediately paid out and the 
accounts with more than 10,000 of our people closed. Many of the 
full bloods are capable of handling their property, and they should be 
ven it without further delay. As stated Supreme Court in 
ohnson v. Gearlds (234 U. S., 443), the tribal organization has been 
continued among the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota since 1889 for the 
purposes “of disposing of annuities under the Nelson Act the agree- 
ment of 1889. otwithstanding such is our condition, according to 
the report of the Secretary ‘of the Interior dated December 3, 1917 
(H. Doc. No. 399, 65th Cong., 2d sess.), the cost of administration 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, tit. amounted to $504,475.70, more than $475,000 of 
which was taken from our trust funds, from which we derived only 
incidental benefits, and the great majority of which was spent for 
8 prohibited by law and which were an actual detriment to 
our people. 
hen tha agreement of 1889 was entered into Congress recognized the 
fact that we were no longer uncivilized tribal Indians, but were, in fact, 
ready to assume the duties and obligations of citizenship. When we 
took our allotments pursuant to the agreement of 1889, under the gen- 
eral allotment act of 1887, we became, by the express provisions of the 
latter act, “ entitled to all the rights, privileges, and immunities of all 
other citizens of the United States. ut the administrative officers of 
the United States, instead of relaxing their rigid and arbitrary control 
over our personal and p rty rights as tribal Indians, have used every 
effort to make more rigid and arbitrary their control over the erson 
and property of our people since Congress made us citizens of the United 
States. Our people are held as "incompetents ” and thus placed at a 
disadvanta, n all business pursuits. Ithough fully capable of com- 
peting with the whites, the business public looks upon our men and 
women as “incompetents” because of their designation and treatment 
as such by the administrative officers of the United States, and they 
are thereby deprived of equal 5 in the struggle for life. 
They can obtain employment only in the more menial positions and are 
refused employment in oy bet: requiring ability solely because of the 
arbitrary action of the administrative officers in holding them as “ incom- 
etents.” While they are held as “incompetents” by the Interior 
rtment, they are held to be competents ” by the War Department, 
and when the life of this Nation is at stake they are compelled to serve, 
the same as the competent white citizen, in the military service. The 
© incompetent ” whites are exempt from military service; the incom- 
petent Indian is compelled to serve. We have been despoiled of our 
property and civil rights, contrary to our agreements and treaties, by 
the administrative officers who. have, in order to hold us in a state of 
subjugation as “savages” and to thereby build up a great army of 
officers and employees among us, ostensibly for our civilization and pro- 
tection, denied us the right to use a dollar of our funds for the employ- 
ment of an attorney to protect our interests, notwithstanding Congress 
has expressly given us that right. When we have sought to employ an 
attorney to protect us the administrative officers have so restricted and 
limited the compensation to be paid that we could not obtain the service 
of a man of ability and standing in his profession to represent us. We 
have reluctantly been forced to the conclusion that the administrative 
officers do not intend that we shall have an 1 capable of protect- 
ing our interests, but that if we are allowed an attorney he shall be a 
man of departmental! selection and one who will not protect our interest 
if in so doing it becomes necessary to disclose the shortcomings of the 
administrative officers whose illegal acts are responsible for the condi- 
tion against which we complain. 

This condition became so intolerable that in 1913 our people, for 
their protection, organized our general council, which has been since 
ee bang recognized by Congress. Our people, at great individual 
sacrifice, have taken the preliminary steps to put an end to the despolia- 
tion of their property and civil rights, and to bring to an end the in- 
sults and indignities heretofore heaped upon our people by administra- 
tive officers of the United States. We are determined that this con- 
dition shall end; that our treaties and a ments shall no longer be 
treated as “ mere scraps of p gs by the United States and its officers ; 
that our tribal property s be administered as the Government of 
the United States agr that it would be, and that restitution shall be 
made for the previous wrongs to our property and civil rights hereto- 
fore inflicted upon our people by the administrative officers of the 
United States. r 

We insist that our people should be appointed to all sitions of 
trust and confidence in the Indian Service among the Chippewas of 
Minnesota. The bad condition arching Pile reference to our tribal 
affairs is directly attributable to the incompetent white officers and 
agents who have been sent among our people and clothed with official 
position and power. Most of these officials have been strangers to us. 

ey do not know our people and make no attempt to acquaint them- 
selves with our rights under the law. In print instances they are 
brutal and insulting to our people and are a serious detriment to the 
progress and development of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. We 
ask the privilege of having our own people appointed to all positions 
of trust and confidence in the service among the Chippewas of Minne- 
sota, in order that we may secure to our own race that degree of assist- 
ance and protection which the law contemplates, and relieve them 
from further vexatious 8 insults, and denial of lawful rights 
to which they have been subjected in the past. 

As the time is rapidly approaching when our tribal status will be- 
come extinct it is necessary that we should secure an adjustment of 
our tribal affairs with the United States Government without further 
delay. The above are some of the matters we insist should be adjusted 
at an early day, and are the principal matters which necessitate our 
coming to Washington and remaining here dur the present and future 
sessions of Congress until they are adjusted. In our effort to adjust 
our affairs with the Government in accordance with its agreements and 
in order that justice may be done our people we ask the cooperation of 
your office, 

Approved 

Very respectfully, 


by the entire legislative committee. 


Joun W. Cant, Chairman. 
B. L. FAIRBANK. 

Henry W. WARREN. 

J. G. MORRISON, Jr. 


Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, ; 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. VENABLE: Page 27, line 22, after the 


word “band,” insert a new paragraph as follows: 
“ Mississippi: For the relief of distress among the Choctaw Indians 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order against it, and pending that I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 8696, the 
Indian appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Agriculture I present the Agricultural appropriation bill with 
the report (H. Rept. 249) of the committee thereon. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 9054) making appropriations for the Depart. 
Agriculture for the fiscal year Sahe une 30, 1919. j n 


Mr. MONDELL and Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Two or three of the gentlemen reserve all 
points of order on the bill, and the bill is referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered 
Printed. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 8696. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8696, the Indian appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8696, the title of which the Clerk will 
report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for the current and con- 
37 pious tndtan tribe and for other pormece ten tke 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. d eee 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma reserves 
the point of order on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. VEN- 
ABLE] is recognized. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, about a year ago, pursuant 
to an item in the Indian appropriation bill, $1,000 was ap- 
propriated to investigate the conditions of the Choctaw Indians 
in Mississippi. And, pursuant to that appropriation, a commis- 
sioner of the Indian Office did make an investigation and filed 
his recommendation. This amendment that I have offered incor- 
porates the recommendation of the Indian Office, based on facts 
and conditions as found by that special commissioner. As I un- 
derstand it, the chief objection to giving any relief to the 
Mississippi Choctaw full-blood Indian has been based upon the 
suggestion that it was wrong to take over the supervision of any 
more Indians or Indian tribes in the United States, on the 
ground—a hardly logical one, I think—that it was erroneous to 
extend the activities of the Indian Bureau any further. No 
objection is made, as I understand it, on the ground that the 
condition of these Indians is not as depicted or that they are 
not worthy objects of aid. But the objection that I have men- 
tioned seems to be the only one that has been seriously pre- 
sented, at least on the floor of this House. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. As I recollect the history of these Missis- 
sippi Choctaws, the Government made a treaty with the Choctaw 
Tribe by which a large percentage of them should be removed 
to the Indian Territory. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is true. 

Mr. BORLAND. And given a grant cf land in exchange for 
their land east of the river. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is true. 
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Mr. BORLAND. And a certain small fragment of them de- 
clined to enter into that treaty, but preferred to take their 
chances of becoming citizens of Mississippi, and those who 
remained in Mississippi did so with the idea of becoming 
citizens of Mississippi. Is not that the situation? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes, sir. Coupled with this further fact, 
that every commissioner that has been sent to Miss.ssippi to 
aequaint the Indian with his legal zights under the treaties 
has been a scoundrel and blackleg, and, as a matter of fact, 
has deprived the Indians of Mississippi of all opportunity, as 
far as the facts are concerned, of availing themselves of their 
rights under the various treaties, 

Mr. BORLAND, The gentleman is not seeking to put the 
Indian under that kind of management, is he—of scoundrels 
and blacklegs? 

Mr. VENABLE. I sald these commissioners who had been 
sent down there, if the gentleman is familiar with the history 
ef the Mississippi Choctaws. = 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman means back to 1830? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘The Dancing Rabbit treaty-—— 

Mr. VENABLE. I have only five minutes, and I wish to 
make one point, and that is all; otherwise I would be very 
glad to yield to the gentleman, 

Mr, BORLAND, I wanted to get some light on the subject. 

Mr. VENABLE. Now, then, it is argued that because the 
Federal Government has done certain things for the Indians 
in the past, or given them opportunities, it should preclude 
them. Now, if there be any logic in that position, it precludes 
99 per cent of alt the Indians of the United States from re- 
ceiving any gratuity from the Government at all, and this In- 
dian bill, as every Indian bill reported out by the committee for 
years past, consists principally of gratuities, pure gifts by the 
Government to the Indians, not based on any legal demand, 
not based on any legal equity, and, as a matter of fact, not 
based on anything except the idea that these people, having once 
owned this country and having been badly treated and de- 
frauded in many instances by the white people of this country, 
there is a mora} obligation to take care of them, as it were, as 
wards of the Nation. For that reason and on that principle, 
the fact that every Indian in the United States has received 
something from the Government under treaty and has been 
paid what the treaty called for, a complete discharge of gov- 
ernmental treaty obligation does not preclude him from receiv- 
ing other things at the hands of the Government in further dis- 
charge of the moral obligation that lies upon the people of the 
United States. And within that eategory and on that basis, the 
full-blooded Indian of Mississippi—I am not talking about the 
so-called Indian claimants; that is another matter—on that 
theory and on that principle the Indian of Mississippi, the 
Choctaw Indian of Mississippi, or the Indian of Kansas, if he 
needs it, the Indian of Florida, and the Indian of Louisiana, is 
entitled to such aid on the part of the Government of the United 
States as will make him self-supporting, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gèntleman may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi may proceed 
for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How many full-blooded Choc- 
taws are in Mississippi, if the gentleman knows? 

Mr. VENABLE. About a thousand, according to this h 
Their condition, according to this report, is pitiable, 'The sub- 
committee which went there to investigate the condition of 
these Indians, I think, had sufficient testimony, and the hear- 
ings are printed, I understand, to show that their condition is 
pitiable. 4 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. I would like to ask whether they live in one 
body or in scattered bodies? 

Mr. VENABLE. They are all scattered in a radius of about 
50 miles from the little town of Union, Miss. 

Mr. LITTLE. May I ask just what they do? How are they 
occupied? 

Mr. VENABLE. Well, they are engaged as farm hands—some 
of them. They do little odd jobs around. 

Mr, LITTLE, Do they speak Indian or English? 

Mr. VENABLE. Indian, A great many of them can not speak 
English at all. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? ; 


Mr. VENABLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Do they own any property, or does the 
law of the State of Mississippi prevent them from acquiring title 
to property? 

Mr, VENABLE. . Oh, no, A few of them, as shown by this 
report, own property, or have owned property in the past—poor 
land, piney-woods land, the soil being very thin. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Do any of them own their own homes? 

Mr. VENABLE. I should say a few of them; but they are 
ignorant and improvident, and do net understand the English 
language very well. They have mortgaged their lands. Some 
of them now hold equities in certain lands, but as a matter of 
fact they will lose them. The value has been used up in ad- 
vances from merchants and others. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. One further question. 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Does the gentleman think they will 
have an equal opportunity to earn a living or acquire property 
as the foreigner unable to speak English would have in that 
locality? 

Mr. VENABLE. No, sir; so far as rules or laws are con- 
cerned, they would; but they would never have the same oppor- 
tunity, because the Indian is an Indian and the foreigner is a 
white man. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 
Indians? 

Mr. VENABLE. Oh, no. There is the greatest sympathy 
for these Indians there. As a matter of fact, I think a great 
many of them would have starved to death if the white people 
had not taken care of them. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. No one refuses to employ them because 
of the fact that they are Indians? 

we VENABLE. No. There is no prejudice against them 
at all, 

I am in hearty accord with any movement that looks to de- 
vising some scheme by which the Indian in America ean be 
given an opportunity within a reasonable time to become com- 
petent, and then to turn all his property over to h'm and bid 
him Godspeed, thus getting rid of the problem. I do also think 
that, regardless of where the Indian lives and regardless of 
whether he has received anything under treaties from the Gov- 
ernment or not, provision should be made that the young In- 
dian—because the old Indian can not be reached very well 
be given an opportunity to acquire enough- practical knowledge 
of farming and things of that character to enable him, if he 
takes advantage of his opportunities. to become self-supporting. 
If he does not, the Government has discharged its obligation to 
him and is under no further obligation to play nurse to h'm 
through the next hundreds of years. Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. One minute. Has the gentleman ever taken 
this matter before the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. VENABLE, Yes. They recommended last year that I 
offer it as a separate bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. They did not give it consideration in com- 
mittee at all? 

Mr. VENABLE. I think the question has been considered by 
members of the committee, In fact, several members of the 
committee went down there and investigated the conditions at 
first hand, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The status of the matter, I will 
say, is this 

Mr. VENABLE. And report was made by the committee to 
the Indian Office and to the Indian Commissioner, and all the 
facts are before the committee, i 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, I would state 
this, if the gentleman will permit: The gentleman spoke about 
this while we were considering the Indian appropriation bill last 
year, he then being a member of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And the suggestion we made was 
that he prepare a separate bill and refer it to the committee 
and we would endeavor to dispose of the matter, 

Mr. MADDEN, Has that been done? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; it has not been done. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired, Does the gentleman from Oklahoma reserve 
a point of order? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, of course we 
have had the Choctaw—— 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, One moment. How much time 
has the gentleman? 


Is there race prejudice against these 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can cut off debate at any 
time he desires, because this is on a point of order. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I wanted to fix the time so that 
everybody could be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, this Choctaw 
question has been before the committee for quite a long time. 
There is an item carried further on for a per capita payment 
to the Oklahoma Choctaws that precludes the Mississippi Choc- 
taws from taking any part of it. I think that is wrong. I think 
the action of the committee in that regard should be condemned. 
1 do not think that this House every year ought to appropriate 
this money for those Oklahoma Indians without caring for those 
in Mississippi. I have stated on the floor that I would not ask 
for money to come to Mississippi Choctaws out of the Treasury 
of the United States. I have never thought it ought to come 
out of the Treasury of the United States. I have thought that 
relief should come to those unfortunate people out of the tribal 
funds. But this House has passed on the question of whether 
or not the Mississippi Choctaws shall participate in the fund 
of those tribes three or four times. I have made myself prob- 
ably obnoxious to Members of this House by trying to convince 
the House of the justice of the claims of the Mississippi Choc- 
taws. : 

Item after item is carried in this appropriation bill for the 
support, civilization, and education of Indians in the various 
States of the United States. Every one of these paragraphs is 
subject to a point of order. Now we are placed in the attitude 
that a report comes in, made by some gentleman in the com- 
missioner’s office who has investigated the condition of the Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws, made at the instance of this Congress by 
express appropriation and provision. It can not be doubted as 
to what the condition of the Mississippi Choctaw is. A subcom- 
mittee of the House Commitee on Indian Affairs visited Mis- 
sissippi last year. They saw the plight that these Indians were 
in. I want to read to you this report that was filed in the 
Interior Department by Mr. W. H. Ketcham on December 1. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who is he? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Ketcham is a man ap- 
pointed by the Indian Office to go there and make this investi- 

is as follows: 
eatin ae report DECEMBER 1, 1917. 
$ VAUX, 
ae Chetrman Board of Indian Commissioners. a aa 
: the honor to report that I visited the octaw Indians 
„ athens Neahoba County: iss., September 30 to October 9 and 
two settlements in Leake County October 10 and 11, 1917. 
The bulk of the Mississippi Choctaws live adjacent to the towns of 
Tucker, Stratton, and Union, in Neshoba and Newton Counties; in fact, 

ractically one-half live in Neshoba County. A number live in Leake, 
Bolt, Kemper, and Attala Counties, and there are families scattered 
over various other rtions of the State. It is claimed by some that 
there are to-day in Re States of Mississippi and Louisiana about 1,700 
full-blood Choctaw Indians. This claim may be very nearly correct. 
There can scarcely be less and there DN be more than 1,000 full-blood 
Choctaws in Mississippi. Mr. John R. S. Reeves, special supervisor of 
the Indian Office, Washington, D. C., has made a valuable report on 
the Choctaws in n pi rticularly as regards their numbers 
and their land holdings. . R. Doc. No, 1464.) 

During my stay at Tucker I met a great many Indians, three to 
four hundred, most of them from the immediate neighborhood and 
from Stratton and Union and some from Scott and Leake and other 
counties. I had an opportunity to observe them closely and to make 
careful inquiry into their condition. I visited a number of homes in 
the vicinity of Tucker, which, despite extreme poverty, did not ap 
to be uncomfortable. They were clean and the occupants seem to 
have the bare necessaries of life, such as one might find in the cabins 
of very poor white people. The grounds around the houses were well 
kept, and in some instances flowers were growing in profusion and 
there were evidences of gardening and farming on a small scale. 

in Leake County I visited a number of families, some in the cotton 
atches, where they were at work, and others in the homes. The few 
—— ‘visited were clean and well kept, and would correspond to the 
homes of cleanly white people in very poor circumstances. Wherever 
I went I found Indians suffering from tuberculosis. I am convinced 
that these Indians, generally speaking, do not have sufficient food 

and that their meals are very irregular and by no means frequent. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. lei 5 

Tucker the year before, and since that visit it seem 
PS Rios 8 SA Improvement in the dress of the men, particularly 
the young men. The majority were neat and made a good appearance ; 
as 5 the women, they, generally ing, were neatly but rly 
clad. It is evident, however, that many instances they do not 
have sufficient clothing to keep them com ortable during the cold 
her. 

Werke sinker of those who own land is so small that the question of 


lding may be omitted from any survey made of these people. 
land ho 8 OANE need of medical attention and medicines. Very 


st and medicines required by the sick. The sick usually have to de- 
aint on the uncertain charity of white people for proper food, medi- 


The Choctaws of ee have a very good name as regards 
honesty, truthfulness, cleanliness, and 2 morality. They are, 
in a sense, industrious, yet inconstant an unthrifty. 


In many instances they still marry according to Indian custom, and 
the old ideas concerning marria. are much in evidence. Man and 
wife frequently separate and contract new relations. The fee for the 
marriage license required by the State of Mississippi is partially re- 

nsible for marriages in Indian fashion, but there are a number 
of Indians who have not accepted 1 and who still prefer 
the old customs. Although the Christian Indians are well informed 
on Christian ideas concerning marriage, they now and then fall into 
the habits of their non-Christian relatives and friends. Apart from 
this, probably, as regards morals, the Mississippi Choctaws are superior 
to many Indian tribes and to many white — 4 


INDIANS ENGAGED IN FARMING. 


The Mississippi Choctaws realize that they must earn their bread 
by the sweat of the brow. They seem willing to work, and there are 
certain things they can do particularly well. They are adepts with 
the shovel and ax and understand the growing of cotton; the women 
appear to be capable of doing weil the work that women are accus- 
tomed to do. he chief fault of the men is that they too easily 
take a day off and permit trifies to interrupt them in their work. For 
this reason they are not successful as day laborers for concerns that 
require their employees to begin work at a certain hour and to put 
in a fixed number of hours a day and a fixed number of days per week. 

For the work they are accustomed to do they receive very small 
compensation, and they are practically helpless in the event that their 
employer chooses to cheat them or to impose on them. This holds 
true in the growing of crops on shares; in fact, in everything they do. 
It is the white man who keeps the accounts and who dictates the set- 
tlements; and some white men are honest and some are not; and 
because of his nature and the conditions of society in which he lives, 
the Indian is practically without any redress and hes no one to whom 
to appeal when he is browbeaten and cheated; hence he is practically ` 
a peon in the make-up of Mississippi society. 

hatever the Indian needs for farming must be supplied by the 
landlord and on the landlord’s terms. If he could remain on his farm 
and work it properly; if he could be assured a square deal on the 
part of the landlord; and, finally, if he could break away from Indian 
custom so far as to refuse to divide with the improvident what he 
lays up over and above his needs of the moment, he could make a 
dpe A and take care of himself. Usually, however, he has to neglect 
his farm, now and then, to get a day's labor somewhere in order to 
earn the necessary cash for a few days’ actual living expenses, and 
such interruptions account largely for his failure to reap a normal 
harvest. Hence (a) he needs some one.to stand between him and the 
unscrupulous employer; (b) he should receive aid from the Govern- 
ment for one or two years; and (c) means must be devised to educate 
him up to the point of ignoring such Indian customs as result in the 
indolent living off the thrift of the industrious, 


LACK OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 


As to education, most Mississippi Choctaws do not appear to have 
even the rudiments of an English education and yet, remarkable as it 
may seem, a great many can read and write the Choctaw language. 
All, without exception, speak the Choctaw language, and while a num- 
ber of the older people speak English after a fashion and understand 
it for ordinary purposes, the majority, particularly the women, seem 
loath to make use of it—the result, no doubt, of bashfulness and a 
certain indolence, it being easier to use the language that comes to 
. than to exert themselves to master the white man's 

ch. 

As for schools, while it is true that they have not many opportuni- 
ties in this regard, it Is just as true that they fail to make use of the 
opportunities they have. The Mississippi Choctaws would not wish 
to send their children away from home to boarding schools and they 
do not send them re; rly to the day schools. In the day school con- 
ducted by the Catholic Church at Tucker there is an enrollment of 40 
and an average attendance of 10. It is a matter of note that in Okla- 
homa the removed Mississippi Choctaws are loath to send their children 
to boarding schools and are irregular in sending them to the day schools. 

In fact, it is a question as to whether it would be advisable for these 
children to be educated in a boarding school. In the boarding school 
they would learn more and be better cared for, but they would become 
accustomed to conditions and to comforts they can never a when 
they return home, and this would tend to make them dissatisfied and 
unfit them for life amid conditions they must necessarily face. Missis- 
sippi offers few or no opportunities for an educated Indian. Such an 
Indian probably could find no suitable emplo: nt of any kind. In 
Mississippi, if the Indian does not wish to associate with the negro (and 
experience proves that he does not) he must live exclusively with his 
own people. There are certain kinds of manual work open to him, but, 
generally speaking, it is on the farm that he must earn his daily bread. 


BOARDING SCHOOL UNDESIRABLE. 


Having talked this matter over very carefully with well-meaning 

ple and with the older Indians, I advise strongly against the estab- 
ishing of a boarding school for these people. If there are certain indi- 
viduals found here and there who desire a higher education they can 
be sent to Carlisle or other similar schools and later they may be able 
to make use of their education somewhere in the North or West, or 
they might go back to their people as teachers. I am not prepared, 
however, to advocate a measure which, if it prove a success, must neces- 
sarily mean that the Indian will have to leave his native counery (sed 
the Choctaw is 3 attached to his native Mississippi) and become 
an exile among strangers. 

As for attendance at day school, this should be compulsory if it 
be possible to make it so, but it should not be compulsory so long as 
the child and the parent are underfed and not comfortably clothed. 
and so long as parents at times really have need of the services of 
their children at home; so long: in fact, as the problem of supplying 
a half-starved people with sufficient food remains unsolved and adequate 
means for the conservation of their health are unprovided. 

Everyone with whom I talked on the subject at once said that it 
would folly to distribute cash payments among these Indians; that 
in two days every cent would be in the hands of the whites. 

If the Indian were given land probably he would not be able to 
maintain his ownership of it unless trained to this by some sort of 
supervision. The question of taxpaying seems to have been the bane 
of the Mississippi octaw. An old Indian said to me that former! 
he owned a number of horses, but that the white authorities took all 
his horses away from him and he found out afterwards this was done 
because the State had placed a tax on horses. I asked another Indian 
if he would like for the Government to give him a team of mules, and 
he said no, he would have to pay tax on the mules and he would lose 
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them, and, also, that the mules would have to be fed and this would 

be an additional expense to him. He thought he could make out better 

Py ents with a hoe, because the hoe did not eat and would not be 
xed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 
I am not prepared to advocate a reservation for these le, because 
the day of the reservation would seem to have passed. e reservation, 


in the course of time, would be broken 1 and allotted, and 25 or 30 
years from now the Indians would be in the same condition they are at 
present Under the circumstances, I think the best that can be done for 
them is to help them get on their feet and guide their steps until they 
can walk alone. 

I therefore recommend 

1. A special agent for the Indians living within the boundaries of 
the State of Mississippi, with headquarters at Tucker or Stratton or 
Union, whose duty it will be to visit the Indians throughout the State, 
inquire into their needs, advise them, and stand between them and the 
rapacity of the white man. The agent should supervise their a; 
ments with individual whites, procure employment for them, an 
that they receive their wages. 

2 loctor, located at one of the above-mentioned places, who could 
be relied on to visit the Indians gratis in case of need. Medicines should 
be supplied gratis. 

3. A field matron, located at one of the above-mentioned villages, to 
look after the sick, to visit the homes, and give advice to the women in 
all matters pertaining to cleanliness and health. The agent, doctor, 
and matron should be supplied with facilities for transportation. 

4. Under the supervision of the agent the Indians should lease farm- 
ing lands and the Government should supply them with implements, 
necessary stock, and means of subsistence for one or two years. The 
Indians should not be allowed to give away, sell, or mortgage anythin 
that has been furnished them by the Government. They will nee 
subsistence so that they can devote their entire attention to the growing 
of their crops. Probably at the beginning of the second or third year 
they may be able to sustain themselves and provide their own seed. 
Whenever it is feasible and advisable to do so, the agent should make 
arrangements for individuals to purchase, on easy yearly Pon: bares the 
lands they occupy. Under his careful supervision the Indians might be 
able, in the course of time, to acquire title to the lands the occupy, 
an‘ if they thus succeed in purchasing their lands it is possible that in 
= future they will understand how to meet the obligation of tax- 

aying. 

55 B. As for schools, for the present the Government should assist the 
day schools that are now in operation and provide new ones in locali- 
ties where a sufficient number of families is located. The agent and 
the ficid matron may devise some plan whereby the Indians will be 
induced to send their children to school 5 

6. It would be good policy for the Government to establish an experi- 
mental farm near the center of Indian population. 

7. It would be advisable, as a matter of economy, that a physician 
be appointed as the first special agent and the office of agent and physi- 
cian united. It is not at all unlikely that, within a couple of years, an 
active, conscientious agent will be able to induce the majority of the 
scattercd Indians to remove nearer the center of the Indian population. 
This would simplify the work and reduce expenses. 

In conclusion, while the treatment the Indians of Mississippi have 
received at the hands of certain unscrupulous persons can not be too 
severely condemned, it is only just to say that many citizens of the 
State take a very kindly interest in the Choctaws, and but for the as- 
sistance that has been rendered them year after year by many white 
people the race long since would have perished entirely. 


espectfully submitted. 
(Signed) W. H. KETCHAM, 
Member Board of Indian Commissioners. 


Approved for transmission December 15, 1917. 
GEORGE VAUX, Jr., Chairman, 


I may say that the only school for these Indians was estab- 
lished by a woman who has taken great interest in them. She 
has a number of them now at school. She has given her time 
and this whole work out of the goodness of her heart, and they 
are getting along well. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much money would it take to do what 
the gentleman thinks ought to be done? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I discussed that question 
informally with the Indian Office, and we thought it best to put 
this item at $150,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will it take that much each year? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I should not think it would 
take that much after awhile. To begin with, to lease some 
lands for them and start them out—it will take more than it 
will afterwards, 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me that the Government can 
do no more charitable work than this, and it ought to be done. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. These so-called Indians are citizens of the 
State of Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes; they are citizens. 

Mr. MONDELL. They always have been, and their fathers 
before them for many generations? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Oh, yes; the Choctaws of 
Oklahoma went from Mississippi to Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONDELL, Are there any more poor folks down in 
Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Any who you think ought to be provided for 
by the National Treasury? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I am sure that the gentle- 
man would not want to discriminate against the Indians of 
Mississippi in favor of the Indians of some other State? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; but I think we had better make up our 
minds that at some time or other the Federal Government be 
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relieved from the care of the citizens of the States, even 
though there may be a dilution of Indian blood in their veins. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, during the past five years I 
have heard a great deal on the floor of this House about the 
Indians in Mississippi. The very able, brilliant, and admirable 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], who has just 
spoken, has time and again elucidated the question to the 
House and has presented it in the most forceful, attractive, and 
convincing way that anyone could possibly present it. 

Last spring I had the pleasure of visiting Mississippi and 
meeting a large number of the Indians in Mississippi, and com- 
paring their condition with conditions of white and colored 
citizens in that State. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a very great difference between giving 
a gratuity to the Indians in Mississippi, who have dwelt among 
civilized people for the last hundred years or more, and giving 
a gratuity to Indians in the Northwestern States, in Montana, 
in the Dakotas, and in Wyoming, who have but ceased to use 
the scalping knife and to travel the warpath within the last 30 
years; who have held to all their tribal relations and customs 
up to within a very few years; and many of whom, up to within 
the last two decades, had not been touched by the influences of 
modern civilization or education. 

I believe that the time is long past when the Government 
should extend a gratuity to the Indians in Mississippi. When 
I saw the Indians in Mississippi last spring they were in not 
much poorer condition than the average white man in that 
particular section of the State around Union, where they live. 
For the most part they were a great deal more prosperous and 
more successful than the average colored man in that section 
of the State. 

I went to Mississippi without any prejudice against the 
Indians there, and, after hearing their case from themselves, I 
was forced to the conclusion that a great harm had been done 
to the Indians there by holding out to them the hope that some 
day the Great White Father at Washington would come down 
with a cornucopia filled to overflowing with food, clothing, 
silver, and gold, and all of the good things desired by the most 
vivid Indian imagination, and empty it into their hands; and 
by holding out to them the hope that there is no particular need 
for them to be frugal, saving, and building up permanent 
homes for themselves. I came to the conclusion that there 
had been a great harm done to the Indians there by those who 
have for years preached to them and encouraged them to 
believe that the Federal Government owes them some large 
amount of money, and that it is certain that this great amount 
of money will some day come to them from the Government, 
and that they can then recoup their fortunes and for the 
remainder of their lives live in contentment, happiness, luxury, 
and ease. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. QUIN. Does not the gentleman think that the Govern- 
ment does owe something to the Mississippi Choctaws? 

Mr. NORTON. No; I do not think the Federal Government 
owes them a single nickel or a single cent. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. VENABLE. What is the difference, if the gentleman 
will be kind enough to state, between giving gratuities out of 
the Treasury of the United States to the Indians all over the 
country because we have given them gratuities in the past and 
giving a different set of Indians a gratuity for the first time. 

Mr. NORTON. I have just tried to make clear the differ- 
ence. These Indians have lived among white people for more 
than a hundred years. They have been surrounded by and have 
been in touch with white people and with the influence of civ- 
ilization for many generations, They have been independent 
and self-supporting for nearly a hundred years, I consider it 
a mighty poor policy for the Government to now take such a 
backward step as to begin to hand out gratuities through large 
or small appropriations to Indians such as these. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. On the other hand, I consider it a proper 
policy for the Government to take supervision of Indians who 
are in an uncivilized state and who have been within a very 
short time on the warpath, and to help them to understand 
the benefits of civilization and the white man’s ways. 


Mr. VENABLE. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
Indians we are giving gratuities to every year are in an unciv- 
ilized state and have not been in contact with the white man 
and civilization for years and years? 

Mr. NORTON. Most of them have not. I would say to the 
gentleman that as far as I know those to whom gratuities are 
now being given, except the sun-kissed, everglades-dwelling 
Indians of Florida, have not been in contact with white peo- 
ple and the influence of white civilization for but a very few 


ears, 
55 Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Has the geutleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
VENABLE] a further qnestion? 

Mr. VENABLE. That is a pure question of fact. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the geatleman contradict it? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes; I do not think that ts an accurate state- 
ment. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman specify any Indians who 
are receiving gratuities and who are in any condition com- 
parable with the Indians in Mississippi? 

Mr. VENABLE. Are the Oklahoma Indians receiving gratui- 
ties? 2 

Mr. NORTON. Some of them are; yes. 

Mr. VENABLE. Have they not been in contact with civiliza- 
tion as long as the Mississippi Choctaws? 

Mr. NORTON. No; I would not say they had been. 

Mr. VENABLE. A great many of them came from there. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Let me ask the gentleman 
about the Turtle Mountain Band of Indians. 

Mr. NORTON. ‘They were on the warpath within the last 30 
years. Outbreaks occurred among these Indians on the Turtle 
Mountain Indian Reservation within the last 30 years. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Are we not spending some 
money in educating those Indians? 

Mr. NORTON. At the present time? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON, I think about $13,000 is appropriated for the 
agency there. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. You have $32.600 here for 
the Indian school at Bismarck, N. Dak. Are not those Turtle 
Mountain Indians? 

Mr. NORTON. No, They belong, for the most part, to the 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation. They belong to the Sioux 
Tribe of Indians. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. How about the Fort Ber- 
thold Reservation? 

Mr. NORTON. The Indians on that reservation belong to the 
Arikara, Gros Ventre, and Mandon Tribes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Are they on the warpath? 

Mr. NORTON. They are a very intelligent class of Indians, 
although they have not been under the influence of white civi- 
lization but for about 30 years. 

Mr. VENABLE, Does the gentleman suggest that our In- 
dians go on the warpath in order to qualify for relief? 

Mr. NORTON. I would say if they had not been under the 
influence of wh'te civilization but for a short time and were 
only semicivilized, to give them Federal Government assistance. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I admire the gentleman's 
candor, but does he not think that something ought to be done 
for those Indians in M'ssissippi? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has again expired. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. Answering the question of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], I would say I believe that the 
Government and others should give these Indians to clearly 
understand that there ‘s nothing due or coming to them from 
the Government, and that it is up to them to maintain and pro- 
vide fully for themselves for all time in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has again expired. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Does the gentleman not think it would 
be a splendid thing to give the Indians all over the United States 
to understand the yery thing he says these Indians ought to be 
be given to understand, that in about 10 years from now this 
Government would withdraw gratuities and put it en them to 
enter the race of life and make their own living? 

Mr. NORTON. I believe that the Government should with- 
draw gratuities just as rapidly as practicable. The sooner the 
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Indians are placed on their own resources and required to de- 

pend upon themselves for their own support the better it will 

88 Nd them, in the East, in the West, in the North, and in the 
outh. 

Mr. DUPRE. Are not the gentleman's remarks an incitement 
to the Indians to continue these uprisings, so that they may 
hereafter have the aid of the Government? 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman’s deep sense of humor and his 
facetiousness may cause him to believe that. 

Mr, DUPRE. I invite the attention of the House to the gen- 
tleman’s argument. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 
IMr. VENABLE] has just offered an amendment providing for the 
creation and establishment of a small Government agency to 
preside over and serve as a protectorate over some 1.100 Choctaw 
Indians living in Mississippi. This presents a new phase of it; 
it deserves attention. 

The Choctaw question is not a new one in this House. It has 
been debated and voted upon many times. In a word, the con- 
tention of the Mississippi delegation has always been in the past 
that they were entitled to share in the funds of the Oklahoma 
Indians, although they refused to move west and take up resi- 
dence with them, and still so refuse. 

I have always opposed the adoption of the latter course and 
oppose it to-day. No one, either in law, equity, or good morals, I 
think, can justly advocate such a course, 

More than 90 years ago the Choctaw Tribe of Indians resided 
in the State of Mississippi. They then owned approximately 
15,000,000 acres of land in Mississippi, 

By the treaty of 1820 they traded 4,000,000 acres of that land 
for what now comprises the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nation in 
the State of Oklahoma, an area in the treaty described by 
metes and bounds which originally comprised what was then 
the Indian Territory, now a part of Oklahoma. The treaty 
contained a provision which provided for the removal of the 
Choetaws from the State of Mississippi west, leaving 10,000,000 
acres of their land behind in Mississippi. 

Ten years later, in 1830, an additional treaty was entered into 
between the Choctaw Indians and the Federal Government, 
which treaty intended to more effectually carry out the provi- 
sions of the treaty of 1820, and which contains the fourteenth 
article, which has always been the bone of contention, and is 
and can be the only basis of the pretended claims of these Nis- 
sissippi Indians to share in the estate of the Indians that moved 

est. 


W. 

The total number of Choctaws in 1880 was 18.200. Of these, 
15.000 removed as per the terms of the treaty, and approxi- 
mately 4,000 of them remained behind in Mississippi, refusing 
to abide by the treaty. These 4.000 Indians that remained in 
Mississippi from 1830 to 1842 had the right to take up residence 
and be allotted land on the 10,000,000 acres in Mississippi, and, 
as fast as they could be identified, were allotted and given allot- 
ments from this land. 

Only 143 families were induced to take lands from the 
10,000,000 acres in Mississippi, while 8.885 for some cause re- 
fused to take allotments during the 12-year period. These 3,885 
Indians who had refused to accept allotments were by the 
Federal Government later given land scrip to the amount of 
640 acres for each and every head of the family, 820 acres for 
every child from 10 years of age. and 160 acres for every child 
under 10 years of age, one half to be delivered to them in Missis- 
sippi by the Federal Government and the other half after they 
removed from Mississippi to the then Indian Territory. 

The records of the Indian Office show conclusively, without 
any question of doubt, that this scrip was actually delivered to 
them and that they actually received the benefits under it. 

It can be had by consulting House Document 898, Sixty- 
second Congress, second session. 

The last half, or remainder, of the scrip was capitalized at 
$1.25 per acre and paid to these Choctaw Indians in person by 
the Indian agent for the Federal Government. (See muster 
rolls of the Indian Office and vouchers, which show precisely 
that the Indians first received the land and, second, the money.) 
The total amount of money paid to the Indians was $872,000, 
which was in lieu of the last half of the scrip, which they had 
up to that time been unwilling to accept. 

Thus it will be observed that these Indians have received 
more land and more money than the Indians who obeyed the 
treaties, removed west, and suffered the hardships and outrages 
committed by the wild western tribes of Indians who then lived 
upon the prairies. 

In addition to this, four Secretaries of the Interior have held 
that they had no rights to the Indian estate in Okluhoma and 
that they had had their patrimony, had disposed of it, and were 
without any claim whatever upon the Oklahoma Indians. Four 
Secretaries of the Interior shared this view. The Dawes Com- 
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mission shared this view. The Federal courts in the Jack 
Amos case adopted this view. This House has four times passed 
on the matter by an affirmative vote, and each time denied 
that they had any rights. Both House and Senate Indian 
Committees have repeatedly passed on it, and always held they 
had no rights. 

If there ever was a case of res adjudicata, this is one of 
them, and I assume that the Mississippi delegation have at 
last adopted the correct theory. However, in the face of all 
this, it is true that there are some 1,100 dependent Indians in 
the State of Mississippi without homes, without education, with- 
out employment, and without proper attention. To me there 
can be no great wrong in having the Federal Government, not 
as a matter of right but as a matter of charity, establish this 
agency, adopt the gentleman’s amendment, and do for these 
dependent, helpless Indians what we are doing for other tribes 
in a similar condition in other States. 

There will be good men who will disagree with me about this 
proposition, both in and out of the Congress of the United 
States, both on and off.the Indian Committee, but for me and 
mine I have always felt that the Federal Government should 
not allow the original occupant of the land—I mean the Ameri- 
can soil—to go in want, his own improvidence notwithstanding. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much what the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] had to say. His heart 
is in the right place and he has spoken to the point. He stated 
that the Government owes it to itself to protect these Indians 
down in Mississippi and Louisiana. In answer to the gentleman 
from North Dakota who said that the Government did not owe it 
to the Indians, I say the Government owes it to its self-respect, 
to the white citizenship who compose the great majority of the 
population of this Republic, at least, to grant this little request 
in the shape of this amendment relating to the penniless Indians 
of Mississippi. 

The gentlemen have argued that because some Indians were 
on the warpath in the last 10, 15, 20, or 30 years it is justifica- 
tion for certain funds being contributed out of the Federal 
Treasury to them, and that the reason why the Mississippi 
Choctaws should not have any money out of the Treasury 
is because they have been surrounded by white people and civili- 
zation, and have been peaceful and dutiful citizens for all of 
these years, What process of ratiocination causes them to 
reach such a conclusion as that, because the Mississippi Choc- 
taws have been good and peaceful citizens and peaceful Indians, 
they should not have anything out of the Treasury to com- 
pensate them for their patrimony which was taken from them 
many years ago? 

I can not understand why the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Mort] or why the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
TON] should have all these years had funds out of the Treasury 
to protect, and properly so, the Indians of that territory, and 
then, forsooth, when these Indians down in Mississippi call for 
a little bit of the rights which have been long deprived them, 
should object and set up these fabrications and excuses here why 
they should not have it. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], in a magnani- 
mous spirit, having seen these Indians, and knowing what they 
have gone through, having in a measure observed the penniless- 
ness and absolute poverty of them, their needs, and the ignorant 
condition in which they are, confesses the righteousness of this 
amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not time to yield. 

The gentleman knows that this relief is just, honest, and right. 
The chairman of this committee, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Carter] even went down there on this commission and 
talked Choctaw with these Indians, and in response to my friend 
from Wyoming, who said they might have a fragment of Indian 
blood in their veins, I ask no better witness than the chairman 
of this committee, who has the honor of having some Indian 
blood in his veins, and who talked with these people down there 
in the Choctaw language. So that ought to be sufficient to re- 
lieve the gentleman from Wyoming 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not time right now. It seems to me the 
gentleman from Wyoming ought to appreciate the fact that the 
chairman of this committee would not have made the report 
back, and that that commission would not have made the report 
that they did make under the laws of this Congress unless the 
conditions warranted it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. QUIN. I will yield. [After a pause.] I will not pro- 
ceed to yield to the gentleman any further when he requires 
so much of my time to ask me a question. It strikes me that out 
of their munificent hearts the gentleman from Wyoming and the 


other gentlemen on that side ought to support this measure. 
They ought to do the right thing by the poverty-stricken people 
that have been denied their rights all of these long years. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the other day, after consider- 
able debate here, the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
defeated a measure providing for $50,000 appropriation for in- 
vestigating into the subject of old-age pensions and other dis- 
abilities of poor white people among the 100,000,000 people of 
this country. Now, here is a proposition for $150,000, three 
times as much money, to be expended on about 1,000 Indians, 
or about $150 an Indian. 

Now, when this matter has been fought over three or four 
times before in this House the gentleman from Mississippi, with 
his wonderful burning eloquence, almost convinced some of us 
that this money ought to be paid out of the tribal funds of the 
Oklahoma Indians, and the gentleman from Oklahoma, with his 
overpowering eloquence, has completely upset that opinion and 
convinced us that these Mississippi Choctaws did not have any 
claim, legal or equitable, on anybody; that they had long since 
severed their tribal relations, receiving their money under the 
Dancing Rabbit treaty, and became citizens of Mississippi 90 
years ago, and that there was not a man left among them who 
had not been born a citizen of Mississippi. Now, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma completely convinced me of those facts. He 
also convinced me of the fact that there was not anybody back 
of this thing except a firm of grafting lawyers that had gotten a 
lot of powers of attorney from these Indians to prosecute some 
kind of a claim somewhere against somebody for some money. 
He even read the contracts and told the plot in detail. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? t 

Mr. BORLAND. I can not yield, I am sorry to say. He even 
got up here and told in detail about the operations of this 
grafting firm of lawyers that he described in such burning 
language. 

Now, the trouble with these gentlemen is that they protest 
too much. They protested both sides out of any possible case 
for these Choctaws. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I can not yield to my eloquent friend. We 
find to-day that both of these gentlemen are here together 
demanding this appropriation. Why? They fought vigor- 
ously once, but the fight at that time was to take this money 
out of the Choctaw tribal funds; to-day both are banded together 
on the proposition of taking it out of the Federal Treasury— 
$150,000 they propose to saddle on the Government this year. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
short question? 

Mr. BORLAND. How much more that is going to lead to in 
the future nobody has discovered. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I can not yield to my friend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is assumed that this money is going to be 
spent to civilize these Indians. They lived in Mississippi prior 
to 1830, because in 1830, under the Dancing Rabbit treaty, the 
large majority of the Choctaw Tribe were settled in Oklahoma, 
and those who did not go to Oklahoma received a gratuity in 
money. There is not a man among them living in Mississippi 
to-day who claimed to be a member of the Choctaw Tribe in 
1830. Every one of these men was born a citizen of Mississippi, 
and for 90 years these Indians have lived as citizens of Missis- 
sippi. If they are not civilized now, what can the State of 
Mississippi do for people who live for 90 years in that vicinity? 
[Laughter.] Why, if they can not be civilized among the splen- 
did influences of the State represented by my friend Harrison 
and my friend VENABLE, how can they be civilized by a few 
agents sent down there from the department in Washington? 
[Laughter.] They have had the most magnificent opportunities 
for education that any of us have enjoyed, and yet they are 
coming in here and asking for an appropriation of $150,000 to 
civilize and educate them. The thing is absurd. ‘The chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs ought to make the 
point of order. I think the thing ought to be quickly killed. 
If he does not do it, it falls to the duty of some member of the 
Committee on Appropriations to make it, and I make it for 
that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma de- 
sire to speak on the point of order? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no objection whatever to the gentle- 
men from Mississippi coming before the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with a bill and giving the bill proper consideration. 
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It was my privilege to make a visit to the State of Mississippi 
last year with our committee, and upon that visit we found 
several hundred Choctaws in Mississippi. They seemed to be 
getting along somewhat like the poorer class of white people 
do in most of the States. Perhaps some of them were in a 
little bit worse condition. They were intelligent and seemed 
te be a trustworthy class of people. 

The Government has taken the position repeatedly in the past 
that it should not take any of the funds of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws in Oklahoma and divide it among the Choctaws of 
Mississippi. The courts on two occasions have held the same 
thing. Two commissions have decided the matter, and three 
Secretaries of the Interior, and two Presidents of the United 
States, and Congress has on four different occasions settled 
that proposition. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; I yield, 

Mr. MONDELL. What did your committee find to be the 
condition of those Indians compared with the colored people of 
that section? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. We saw little of the colored peo- 
ple in the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. MONDELL. You were in Mississippi and saw no colored 
people? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Not at the town of Union. I do 
not think we saw a dozen colored people at the town of Union 
while we were there, and that is the only place where we held 
an investigation. 

Mr. SISSON. There are very few negroes where the Indians 
are down there. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not know what the condi- 
tion of the negroes was. Perhaps the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi can tell you that. But the condition of these Indians was 
not in some instances just what a man would hope his condition 
to be. But be that as it may, Mr. Chairman, any measure con- 
templating the appropriation of $150,000 out of the Treasury 
ought to come before some committee of this House and have 
careful consideration. 

I had hoped at first that I might withdraw this point of 
order and submit this matter to a vote, but upon consultation 
with some members of the Committee and some Members of the 
House it was thought better that the point of order should be 
made. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman withhold his point of order? 
I would like to make a statement about the matter. I do not 
know that I differ from the gentleman from Oklahoma at all. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, I will yield to the gentleman to 
make a statement. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter], I want to take the time 
to make just this statement: I am in entire sympathy with the 
proposition to pay the Mississippi Choctaws any fair sum of 
money. They occupy an entirely different relation to the Gov- 
ernment from that of any other people. They are the wards of 
the Government, and while the Government on several occasions 
made an effort. as the gentleman in charge of this bill knows, 
to get the Mississippi Choctaws properly enrolled, so as to be 
enrried to Oklahoma and given their lands in Oklahoma, yet 
here are the facts: The more intelligent of the Indians are the 
ones who would keep up with the course of events and know 
what was going on, and they were enrolled; but the unfortunate 
Indians who needed the guardianship of the Government the 
most in every ease have been almost abandoned by the Govern- 
ment in Mississippi. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know what the gentleman meant 
when he referred to these Indians as being “ wards of the Gov- 
ernment.” I have understood that fer generations they have 
been citizens of the State of Mississippi. Surely no citizen of 
the State of Mississippi could be a ward of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. SISSON. As a matter of fact they are wards of the 
Government; and the fact that the State of Mississippi, or any 
State; has given citizenship in the State to an individual who 
is a ward of the Government does not relieve the Government of 
the pledge it is under or of its treaty obligations to the individ- 
ual. Now, I made an effort here on two occasions to get 
these 1,100 full-blooded Choctaws enrolled so that they might 
get their pro rata share of the funds arising from the lands of 
the Choctaws in Oklahoma, but the Representatives from the 
State of Oklahoma were unwilling that the rolls should be 
opened, I am not blaming the Representatives of the State of 
Oklahoma at all. But the result has been that between the 
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opposition ef the Oklahoma delegation and the condition in 
which the Choctaws find themselves, it is utterly impossible 
without legislation for the Government to do justice to these 
people. I want to appeal to the justice of every man here, and 
I believe that you men want to be just. I believe every Member 
of Congress desires to be just. 

Practieally none of these Indians are in my district—only a 
very few in the southern portion. Most of the Indians are in 
the district represented by my colleague [Mr. VENABLE], for- 
merly represented by Mr. Bird. Now, if the Government is 
going to be just and fair to the Indians it must do one of two 
things. Either it must give to the Indians that to which they 
are entitled in the Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma, or, failing to 
do its duty to these unfortunate Indians, then, in order to carry 
out the contract that it made when it assumed control of the 
Indians, the Government should see to it that they at least get 
some land. 

What I rose to say was this: I agree with the chairman of 
the committee that this money should be properly safeguarded, 
so that the head of each family may get 40 or 80 acres of land, 
and that the land should then be turned over to the Indians 
and held by them near enough together so that they can have 
their schools maintained by State taxation, but that the land 
should be inalienable for a certain number of years or genera- 
tions, until these Indians can be properly educated to take care 
of themselves. For that reason I have no serious objection to 
the understanding that I feel we have with the Oklahoma dele- 
gation and with the chairman of the committee that the matter 
will be given consideration by the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and that they will bring in a well-considered bill taking care of 
these Indians, to see that this money is propcrly invested, so 
that the Indians may be dealt with justly anu fairly, and that is 
all we ask. [Applause.] 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, there is one statement in this 
discussien of the Mississippi Choctaw situation that I can not 
permit to ge unchallenged. That is the linking of the depend- 
ency of the Choctaws of Mississippi with that of the Indians of 
North and South Daketa and other Northwestern States, 

I was a member of the committee that visited Union, Miss,, 
about 10 months ago. We did find Indians in real dependency, 
Indians in squalor and poverty, but Indians whose claim on the 
United States was long ago extinguished, except that obligation 
that this Government generally owes to its citizenship. It is 
true that this bill appropriates money for the civilization and 
support and care of the Indians of the Northwest, but I would 
remind you that those appropriations are made pursuant to 
certain agreements between this Government and those Indians 
of the Northwest when land was ceded by the Indians to the 
Government. If you will read the agreements and treaties that 
were made, you will be convinced that even yet. with all of the 
appropriations that have been made and the schools that have 
been provided, this Government has not carried out its agree- 
ments with the Indians of the Northwest in return for the great 
areas of land which were ceded by those Indians to the Govern- 
ment; so that the matter of dependency is not the same at all. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] 
that some provision at some time ought to be made as a general 
governmental proposition to take care of the conditions of dis- 
tress that exist among the Choctaw Indians of Mississippi; but 
they are not on a par in any way with the Indians of the North- 
west, who have given in lands, time and time over again, a 
return for every particle of support that has been meted out to 
them. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise as a defender and 
champion of the original American, the real native American, 
the only man in the world who can beyond question call him- 
self a true American—the man of Indian bloed; and I would 
protect him and his children against those who would make 
him, to the end and limit of time, a professional and official 
pauper. [Applause.] Great heavens, is the time ever going to 
come when the red man, becoming a citizen, caring for himself, 
with independent thought and feeling, is to be safe from these 
misguided friends of his who would drag him from a splendid 
station of independent, self-supporting citizenship to chain him 
to the miserable condition of a ward and dependent of the Fed- 
eral Government? A century ago, nearly, certain red men in 
Mississippi made their choice, decided their status, and for 
generations they have been citizens of that great State. If I 
were a citizen of Mississippi I should resent the thought.or sug- 
gestion that men who had thus been citizens of my State with 
all of its magnificent opportunities and advantages for nigh a 
century were in such a condition that it was necessary to un- 
load them on the doubtful charity of the Federal Government. 

Is the time ever going to come when a rec man, having sep- 
arated himself from the public crib and become an independent, 
self-respecting citizen, is to be safe from those who would hunt 
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him out from the Everglades: of Florida, the mountains of Cali- 
fornia, and the fertile lands of Mississippi, and drag him back 
to-aistate of dependency and perpetual pauperism? Those who 
propose these things are not the friends of the Indian; they are 
not the friends of their country. 

We have Indians in our country. We bought great estates 
from them, and they are being paid for those estates and as- 
sisted to become self-supporting; but I hope the time will never 
come when I shall be tempted to advocate that any of these men 
after they have separated. themselves from the Government 
tutelage, ceased to be wards, shall again become the objects of 
Federal appropriations, 

The great State of Mississippi, if she has men of white blood 
or black or red who are not progressing as they should, citizens 
of her communities for a century, it is the duty of that great 
State to make such provision for such citizens as may be neces- 
sary or for their good, and if the goodly influence of Christian 
enlightenment and intelligence in Mississippi, the association 
and example of tkeir fellow citizens, can not bring these men to 
a self-supporting, self-respecting, and self-sustaining condition, 
the: charity of the Federal Government and the doubtful bene- 
factions of Federal agents will never accomplish it; never so 
long as time runs. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
conan if he has any intention as to when the committee will 
rise? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I have had no understanding; 
but I expeet to make a point of order on this matter as soon as 
the gentleman from Mississippi consumes. his five minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON: of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
think of speaking again upon this matter, but I am surprised at 
the gentleman: from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetn]. When I look 
through this bill I see that Wyoming has more appropriations 
given to the Indians in that State out of the Federal Treasury 
thun any other State except Oklahoma. I see appropriations for 
the support and civilization of this tribe and that tribe, and not 
only that, but for the education of tribe after tribe in that State, 
and then they appropriate money to irrigate the lands of that 
State. Now, the people of my State have been good to these 
Indians, They have taken care of them when the Federal Goy- 
ernment refused to do it. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr, VENABLE. Is it the gentleman’s understanding that the 
position of the: gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] is 
that he wants all the appropriations: for Indians in his State 
withdrawn. in order that the Indians in his State may enjoy 
full, free citizenship? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. That would seem to be the 
result of his argument. Now, in 1830 a solemn agreement was 
entered into between the Mississippi Choctaws and the Govern- 
ment that if these Indians wanted to remain in Mississippi they 
could do so and not lose any rights as Mississippi Choctaws, 
but it was the commissioners that went from this Government 
there and perpetrated fraud after fraud on the Indians: which 
prevented them: from a proper enrollment and securing. their 
rights. under the treaty, 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL,. If the Government owes the Mississippi 
Choctaws or any other Indians:or white men or black men any- 
thing, the Government ought to pay. What I protest against is 
the pauperizing of men by bringing them under Federal control. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I understand the gentleman ; 
the gentleman objects to pauperizing the Indians in other States 
after the Government has- pauperized the Indians in his: State 
time after time. : 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me correct the gentleman. No Indian 
in my State has ever secured anything from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for many years except as he has received it out of his 
fund, except we are carrying items for his education in this 
general western country, 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, in 1898 this 
Congress passed a law at the-instance of the Dawes Commis-. 
sion that went to Oklahoma in respect to: the rights of these 
Mississippi Choctaws, in which it was provided. that a commis- 
sion should be appointed to go to Mississippi and identify every 
Mississippi Choctaw. They identified about 2,500: of them, full 
blood Mississippi Choctaw Indians, and 1,100 of those-men who 
thought they had every right under the law are to-day kept 
from those rolls and denied their legal and just rights. They 
have rights under law and equity, and I submit that they 
should be permitted to share in the funds of the Choctaw Tribe. 
I have never thought that the Treasury of the United States 
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ought to pay the money to them, that it ought to come out of 
the tribe; but this House has voted me down time after time. I 
tried to impress that on the House. I remember that the leader 
of the minority in the last discussion. of this proposition told 
the committee that if they voted down my amendment, the time 
would come when the Treasury of the United States would have 
to respond to the Mississippi Choctaws, 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman know why the leader 
on this side said that? He realized the persistence and the 
persuasive powers of the gentleman from Mississippi. He did 
not believe it was proper. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I will: be glad now to see the 
House appropriate the money out of the tribal funds rather 
than out of the Treasury, and I dare say the gentlemen will 
vote a little later on for $200 per capita payment to these In- 
dians in Oklahoma, when our Indians will not get one cent. 
Let me refer to the fact that a case was tried in 1872, the 
Choctaw: Nation versus The United States, wherein the Indians 
of Oklahoma sued the United States for rights that the Indians 
in Mississippi had for injuries and outrages committed on 
them and obtained judgment in the Supreme Court of the 
United States for $8,000,000, and that went to the Oklahoma 
Choctaws. Not one cent to the Mississippi Choctaws for in- 
juries committed, but to the Choctaws in Oklahoma. I submit 
that they have rights that should be given them by the Con- 
gress, that the people of Mississippi have treated them fairly, 
and that they should not be discriminated against. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman. from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
point of order. * 

The CIAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MONTANA, 

Sec: 9. For support and civilization of the Indians at Fort Belknap 
Agency, Mont., including pay of employees, $20,000. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
that I realize that this item for the support and civilization of 
the Indians at Fort Belknap; Agency, Mont., is: subject to a 
point of order. The next item is:subject to the point of order; 
and there are at least a hundred items in the bill that are sub- 
ject to the point of order, but we are going to deal with our 
friends and their friends a little more justly than they have 
been dealing with us and are not going to make the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For continuing construction of the irrigation systems on the Flathead 
Indian Reservation in. Montana, $750,000 (reimbursable), which shall be 
immediately available and remain ayailable until expended, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed. to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed. the chair, Mr. Garner,. Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported. that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 8696, the 
Indian appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution. thereon. 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent fer the present consideration of the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 34. 

Resolved by the House of or Bree (the Senate. concurring 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 195) entitled An aet provi 
ing for the sale of coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral 
lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Okla.,“ the Clerk be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out. the word * applied,” 
om page 5, Tine 13, and insert in lieu thereof the word apply.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the: concur- 
rent resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock. and 29 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 22, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letier from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Navy 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required 
by the Navy Department to complete the purchase of land for 
the naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va., for the fiscal 
year 1918 (H. Doe. No. 843); to the Committee on Appropriations 
und ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation re- 
quired for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
1919 (H. Doc. No. 844); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of the In- 
terior submitting a proposed clause of legislation for inclusion 
in the urgent deficiency bill (H. Doc. No. 845) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Publie Printer sub- 
mitting supplemental estimates of appropriation required by the 
Public Printer for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 846) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting tenta- 
tive draft of a bill to increase temporarily the enlisted strength 
of the Navy, and for other purposes (H. Doc. No. 847); to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Red River, and its tributaries in Texas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Louisiana with a view to devising plans for flood 
protection and determining the extent to which the United States 
should cooperate with the States (H. Doc. No. 848) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Petaluma Creek, Cal. (H. Doc. No. 849) ; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9047) authorizing the Coos 
Bay, Umpqua, and Siuslaw Tribes of Indians, in the State of 
Oregon, to submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9048) authorizing and directing the Post- 
master General to prepare cancellation stamps for certain post 
offices; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 9049) to regulate the sale 
of gasoline; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 9050) to 
authorize the Secretary of War to grant furloughs without pay 
and allowance to enlisted men of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9051) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to pay and to distribute the balance now 
in the Treasury to the credit of the Alsea and other Indians 
on the Siletz Reservation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 9052) to provide that service 
in the Mexican border service, in the precautionary-measures 
service, and in the present war prior to the date of the proc- 
lamation of the President drafting National Guard into the 
Federal service by officers of the National Guard shall be 
counted in determining relative rank as between commissioned 
officers in the Army of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 9053) to survey, acquire, con- 
struct, and maintain a system of national defense and military 
highways and post roads in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
and California, to protect the Pacific coast of the United States 
from invasion by any alien enemy with laterals, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919; committed to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 
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By Mr. MORGAN: A bin (H. R. 9055) authorizing the Ponca 
Tribe of Indians, residing in Oklahoma and Nebraska, to submit 
one to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian 
ATTAairs, 

By Mr. CARY: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 220) for the pur- 
pose of promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the resources 
and the water power of the United States, for lessening the 
expenses of the war, for the saving of fuel and providing for 
the employment of the power of the Great Falls of the Potomac 
River above Washington, D. C., and to make possible the 
utilization thereof; to the Committee on ‘the District of 
Columbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9056) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lewis C. Crowl; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. VENABLE: A bill (H. R. 9057) granting an increase 
of pension to James E. Upham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 9058) granting an increase 
of pension to Austin A. Bierce; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (II. R. 9059) granting an increase 
of pension to George Tanner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9060) granting a pension to 
John Iverson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLASSON: A bill (H. R. 9061) for the rélief of Jonas 
Archiquette; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bill (H. R. 9062) granting a 
pension to James Gould; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 9063) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas McAndrews; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9064) granting an increase 
of pension to Melville C. Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 9065) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah J. Creighton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 9066) for the relief of 
Marion H. Henderson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 9067) granting an increase of 
pension to Paul L. Bahr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9068) granting a pension to Guido Geiser; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 9069) granting authority, on certain condi- 
tions, to the Secretary of the Navy to reinstate Armour Simp- 
son Heffley in the Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGH: A bill (H. R. 9070) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles A. Young; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH:; A bill (H. R. 9071) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Adam B. Ackerman; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9072) to correct the military record of 
William Mullally, and for an honorable discharge, and to re- 
move the charge of desertion; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9073) granting 
an increase of pension to E. Anna McGrath; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9074) granting a pension to John A. Falvey; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 9075) granting a pension to 
Arzanna Nesbitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9076) granting an increase 
of pension to John M. Pearson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9077) for the relief of Rufus J. Hoke; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 9078) granting a pension to 
Maggie A. Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. Kt. 9079) for the relief 
of Jabez Lumbert; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9080) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George D. Mayes; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9081) granting an increase of pension to 
Eugene B. Justice; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9082) granting a pension to Mary Hamilton; 
to the Committee on Pensions. $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9083) granting a pension to William Wil- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9084) granting a pension to Harry N. 
Gates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9085) to grant a gold medal to Burlington 
Cunningham for conspicuous bravery; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. VENABLE: A bill (H. R. 9086) granting an increase 
of pension to Peter L. Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9087) granting an increase of pension to 
W. R. Tingley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 9088) granting an increase 
of pension to John P. Belt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9089) granting an inerease of pension to 
John W. Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9090) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse M. Reed; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9091) granting a pension to Thomas J. Krut- 


singer; to the Committee on Pensions. = 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution of the Federal Employees’ Union, 
No, 2, protesting against the proposed repeal of the act of August 
24, 1912, giving employees of the Postal Department the right 
to organize unions. in affiliation with other like organizations; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of I. T. Cross, Seattle, Wash., asking for an 
increase of pensions to those veterans of the Civil War not in 
Soldiers’ Homes to $50 per month; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, petition of G. T. Vermillion and Bruce Whitney, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., objecting to the wording of the seetion of the 
war-revenue bill relating to insurance, and suggesting an amend- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of R. N. Hickman desiring a bill passed allow- 
ing him the right to operate motor omnibuses over certain 
streets and highways in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of John Walsh, 
James Bennett, Lester Shannon, and 19 other citizens of Brie, 
Pa., praying for the passage of H. R. 7995, for the preservation 
of the Niagara, Perry's flagship in the Battle of Lake Erie; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Resolution of the consolidated 
Chamber of Commerce of Sacramento, Cal., denouncing disloy- 
alty to the United States and sabotage; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also. resolution of the Napa County (Cal.) Farm Bureau, re- 
garding the importation of and protesting against Chinese coolie 
farm labor in the United States; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the National Council of the Sons 
and Daughters of Liberty, favoring House bill 5667, to provide 
for the deportation of certain aliens, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolution of the Farmers’ Education and Cooperative 
Union of America, adopted at its annual meeting at Jonesboro, 
Ark., protesting against any form of universal military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the board of representatives of Federal 
Employees’ Union No. 2, protesting against the repeal of the law 
giving postal employees the right to organize; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, 
pledging unswerving and enthusiastic support to President 
Wilson’s program for securing world peace and for establishing 
the rights of nations, great and small; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. HtLLIARD: Petitions of Louis A. Zeitlin and nine 
others, all of Denver, Colo., urging the passage of the Keating 
bill granting increases of pay to Government employees; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Denver Trades and Labor Assembly, 
of Denver, Colo., opposing legislation removing restrictions 
from the employment of child labor; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of the Rotary Club of Providence, 
R. I., favoring the Chamberlain universal military service bill; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Resolution adopted by the United 
Presbyterian Church at Fort Morgan, Colo., protesting against 
the increase of postal rates on periodicals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of members of Federal Employees 
Union in Bureau of Animal Industry, Philadelphia, Pa., sup- 
porting the Keating bill for increase of salaries; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Resolution of the cam- 
paign and financial appeals committee of Minot, N. Dak., recom- 
mending that the recreation of the men in camps and canton- 
ments be placed under military control and that the mental and 
moral needs of the men be as carefully looked after as the 
physical; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, January 22, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father of life and light and love; Dispenser of every good gift; 
let Thy blessing descend upon us, to clarify our minds, mellow 
our hearts and make us strong for the duties before us. $ 

That we may control our passions, especially that unruly mem- 
ber, the tongue; that we give no offense to our brethren, striving 
to do unto others, as we would be done by; that we may possess 
pen souls in patience and in peaee. In the Spirit of the Master. 

en. 

Toa Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous: consent, Mr. SrevENson was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of House bill 11188, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, for the relief of heirs of J. H. and Angie: Taylor, no ad- 
verse report having been made thereon. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE: 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, House bill 8419, introduced Jan- 
uary 7, providing for the extension of the provisions and bene- 
fits of the Federal farm-loan act to the Territory of Alaska, was 
referred to the Committee on Territories. Agreeable to the 
chairman of that committee, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be rereferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The SPEAKER. What is it about? 

Mr. SULZER. It provides for the extension of the Federal 
farm-loan act to the Territory of Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so rereferred. 

There was no objection. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 8696, the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order—I 
was on my feet to make the point of order 

The SPEAKER. There is no earthly objection to the gentle- 
man making the point of order. What has the gentleman to say? 

Mr. LONDON. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and there is 
none. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question is on the House going into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 344, nays 0, 
not voting 83, as follows: 


YEAS—344. 
Alexander Blanton Candler, Miss. Cooper, W. Va. 
Almon Booher Cantrill Cooper, Wis. 
‘Anderson Borland Caraway Copley 
Ashbrook Bowers Carew Cox 
Aswell Brand Carter, Mass. Cramton 
Austin Britten Carter, Okla. Crisp 
Ayres Brodbeck Cary 
Bacharach Browne Chandler, N.Y. Dallinger x 
Baer Browning Chandler, Okla. Darrow 
Bankhead Brumbaugh Clark, Fla Davis 
Barkley Burnett Clark, Pa. Decker 
Barnhart Burroughs Classon Denison 
Beakes Butler Cla, Dent 
‘Bell Byrnes, S. C. Coady Denton 
Beshlin Byrns, Tenn. Collier. Dewalt 
Black Caldwell Connally, Tex. Diekinson 
Blackmon Campbell, Kans. Connelly, Kans. Dies 
Bland pbell, Pa Cooper, Ohio Dill 
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Elston 


Es 
Fairchild, B. L. 


Fairchild, G. W. 


5 


Garner 
Garrett, Tenn 
Gillett 

Glass 


Goodall 
Goodwin, Ark. 


Gordon 
Graham, III. 
Gray, Ala. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, 
Greene, Vt. 


Hadley 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hamlin 


Ha an Miss. 


Helvering 
Hensley 
Hersey 
Hicks 
Hilliard 


Anthony 
Buchanan 
Cannon 
Capstick 
Carlin 
Church 
Costello 


Eefopinal 
Evans 
Flynn 


Hollingsworth Miller, Minn, 
Houston Mondell 
Huddleston Montague 
Hull, lowa oon 
Hull, Tenn. Moore, Pa. 
Husted Moores, Ind, 
Hutchinson Morgan 
I Mor! 
Ireland Mott 
Jacoway Nelson 
James Nicholls, 8. C, 
Johnson, Ky. olan 
Johnson, Wash, Norton 
Jones, Tex. Oldfield 
Jones, Va Oliver, Ala. 
Juul Oliver, N. X. 
Kahn Osborne 
Kearns Overmyer 
Keating Overstreet 
ehoe Padgett 
Kelley, Mich Park 
Kelly, Pa. Parker, N. J. 
Kennedy. 2 Peters 
Kennedy, R. Phelan 
Kettner Platt 
Kincheloe Polk 
ae Porter 
Kinkald Pou 
Kitchin Powers 
Knutson Pratt 
Kraus Purnell 
Kreider am 
La Follette iney 
Langley Raker 
Larsen Ramseyer 
Lazaro Randall 
Lea, Cal. Rankin 
Lee, Ga. Rayburn 
Lehlbach Reavis 
Lenroot eed 
Lesher Robbins 
ee Roberts 
obinson 
Littlepage Rodenberg 
gers 
Tondon songi 
nergan 
Lufkin Rouse 
Lundeen Rowe 
unn Rubey 
McAndrews Rucker 
McArthur Russell 
McClintic Sanders, Ind. 
McCulloch Sanford 
McFadden Saunders, Va. 
McKenzie Schall 
Morowa Scott, Iowa 
McK Scott, Mich. 
Mohausbiin, Mich. prera 
McLemore 
Madden Shu xtetora 
gee Shallenberger 
Mansfield Sherley 
apes Sherwood 
Martin Shouse 
Mason Slegel 
Mays Sims 
Merritt Sinnott 
NOT VOTING - 83. 
Francis Johnson, S. Dak. 
Fuller, Mass, Key, Ohio 
Gallivan iess, 
Gandy LaGuardia 
Garland Lever 
Garrett, Tex. Longworth 
McCormick 


Glyn 
Godwin, N. C. 
Gou 


Howard 
Humphreys 


McLaughlin, Pa, 
Maher 

Mann 

Meeker 

Miller, Wash. 
Mudd 


Neely 
Nichols, Mich, 
Oln 
O'Shaunessy 
Pa 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Dorestus with Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. GLYNN. 


Mr. Scutty with Mr. 


ZIHLMAN. 


Mr. Garrett of Texas with Mr. ORAGO. 
Mr. Esan with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mr. Mauer with Mr. Cunnm of Michigan, 


Mr. 


HUMPHREYS with Mr. 


LonewortH, 


Mr. BUCHANAN with Mr. WoopyArp. 
Mr. GALLIYAN with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Mr. Price with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 
Mr. Dooraxd with Mr. MCCORMICK. 
Mr. Raaspate with Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr, Evans with Mr. Dare of Vermont, 


Sisson 
Slayden 
Slemp 
Sloan 


Small 
Heth) Idaho 


Steenerson 


Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Sterling, III. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stevenson 


Taylor, Ark. 
‘Taylor, Colo, 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 


Wilson, III. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wingo 

Wise 

Woods, Iowa 
Young, N. Dak, 
Young, Tex. 


pape — N. L. 


Smith, T, F. 
Sullivan 
Swift 


Tague 
Templeton 
Van Dyke 
Vare 
Wilson, La. 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodyard 
Zihlman 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Hairy with Mr. Ramsey. 
Rtoxpan with Mr. COSTELLO. 
Hoitanp with Mr. GARLAND, 

Mr. Ganpy with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. THOMAS F. Saary with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. Sasara with Mr. VARE. 

Mr. CHurcH with Mr. Gourp. 

Mr. SaNbkus of Louisiana with Mr, Sanpers of New York. 

Mr. Greece with Mr. Swirr. 

Mr. Surly with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Cantax with Mr. Grresrt. 

Mr. O’SHAuNEsSY with Mr. PAIGE, 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Gramas of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr. Tadu with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr. Esroprnar with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Neety with Mr. FRANCIS. 

Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. MILLER of Wash 
ington. 

Mr. Lever with Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Hoop with Mr. MEEKER. 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. VAN Dyke with Mr. Nichols of Michigan. 

Mr. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. WIXSTOW. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8696, the Indian appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 8696, which the Clerk will report RY title, - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian — gy ty for fulfilling treaty 


stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 


The CHAIRMAN. The recollection of the Chair is that at the 
time the committee rose yesterday a point of order had been 
reserved against the paragraph from lines 7 to 10, on page 29. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserved 
the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this, I believe, is the largest 
appropriation that is carried in this bill to provide for construc- 
tion work on an irrigation system. Seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars is appropriated to provide for the continuation 
of the construction work there. The hearings disclose that up 
to the present time, I believe, $2,500,000 has been expended on 
this project, and that from the estimates $3,500,000 will be re- 
quired before it will be completed. I wish to inquire what is 
the status as to the condition of this project other than that 
which may be arrived at by comparing the amount that has 
heretofore been expended with the amount that is estimated 
will be required in the future, and how much of the land is 
under cultivation as a result of the $2,500,000 that has been 
appropriated in the past, and how much additional land will 
be cultivated when this $750,000, which we are now appropriat- 
ing, will be exhausted? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The area of irrigable land under the com- 
pleted project will be 152,000 acres. The area of land under 
constructed works at the present time is 63,000 acres. The area 
actually irrigated is 5,000 acres. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why is there such a small portion of the 
land that is capable of irrigation that is actually being culti- 
vated? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Indians who live on this project were 
not originally engaged in agriculture. They were hunters and 
stockmen and not accustomed to irrigation. For that reason it 
has taken more time to induce them to become farmers than in 
the case of the Indians who reside in the Southwestern part of 
the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this rather such an experiment as we 
had illustrated in Wisconsin, which I referred to yesterday, 
where the Government spent $2,000,000 of the trust fund of 
the Menominee Indians in the endeavor to get the Indians to 
work. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Indian Office is now adopting a policy 
that where allotments are made and the Indians are not ready 
or willing to go upon the lands thus given to them that such 
allotments are leased to anyone who cares to rent the land, I 


for other purposes, for 


1918. 


am informed by the Indian Office that there is now a great de- 
mand for land under the Montana projects. The commissioner 
states that he is very confident that all the land under con- 
structed works capable of irrigation will be put in cultivation 
in the near future. This is due to the great increase in the 
price of grain and other foodstuffs that can be grown in Mon- 
tana, I am satisfied that under the improved conditions a very 
much larger area will be placed in cultivation under this and 
me other Montana projects than has ever been irrigated here- 
tofore. 

Miss RANKIN. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly; I will yield tọ the lady from 
Montana. 

Miss RANKIN. I wish to state that one of the reasons why 
such a large amount is appropriated and such a small amount 
of water has been used on the land is because a great amount 
of money was required for initial construction, and the money 
appropriated in this bill is for laterals which will irrigate more 
land. The farmers in that district have been under the impres- 
sion that they could raise crops without irrigation. Last year 
proved it would be better to have irrigation if they raised such 
crops as sugar beets, fruits, and so forth. And another reason 
is that they have not had the capital to pay for the water. 
Every year more water is being used, and undoubtedly very 
much more will be used next year than has been used in the 

ast. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the lady yield? As I understand, 
there is some irrigated land available for cultivation that has 
not been utilized? 

Miss RANKAN. It has been utilized, but without irrigation. 
They have used dry-land methods in farming these lands, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there are large acreages available at 
the present time without the expenditure of this $750,000 addi- 
tional, which, as the lady states, is for the construction of 
laterals, what is the present need for this appropriation, when 
we should not expend such large amounts unless absolutely 
necessary ? 

Miss RANKIN. Because the crops were an entire failure 
last year by reason of the fact that they did not use irrigation, 
and it is proven that they can not raise certain crops every 
year unless they have irrigation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The lady does not grasp the direct point I 
am trying to seek information upon, and that is whether there 
is sufficient land now capable of irrigation—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Capable of irrigation, that could be utilized 
next year without the expenditure of this $750,000? 

Miss RANKIN. The $750,000 is merely a part of the amount 
which will have to be appropriated before the entire project is 
completed, unless the initial investment is wasted. This project 
was planned on a large scale, and in order to complete it we will 
have to appropriate each year the necessary amount to continue 
the work or the entire expenditure will be wasted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the lady kindly elaborate on the idea 
as to the reason why the prior appropriations will be wasted 
if this $750,000 is not appropriated this year? 

Miss RANKIN. The project, of course, will have to be com- 
pleted. Otherwise you will have such a large part of the project 
under construction that is not finished and, therefore, can not 
be used. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I presume that the lady from Montana is 
personally acquainted with this project. I wish to inquire 
whether there are many Indians working this land at the 
present time? 

Miss RANKIN, There are a great many more white people 
than Indians, but the Indians are working these lands. The 
Indian funds will be reimbursed when the farmers pay for the 
water, and the sooner the water is put on the land and used 
the quicker the Government will be reimbursed for this expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I assume from the statement of the 
lady from Montana that this is virtually an appropriation for 
the benefit of the whites of Montana and of other States coming 
there rather than for the benefit of the Indians? 

Miss RANKIN. There are 2,400 Indians there. About 800 
have been allotted and the others are probably minors. The 
allotted Indians are working their land or leasing it. All that 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
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the white men do on the land will help the Indians, for improve- 
ments on one farm tend to increase the value of all the farms 
in the community. By using the water from this project the 
white men will hasten the time when this money will be re- 
turned to the Indian funds. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much of the $2,500,000 that has here- 
tofore been appropriated and expended on this project has been 
returned to the Indian fund up to the present time? 

Miss RANKIN. Practically none up to this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have been appropriating annually on 
an average for several years past $750,000. The lady says that 
the prior $2,500,000 will be wasted unless we continue to ap- 
propriate this $750,000, yet none of the funds is being returned 
to the Indian fund, even though we keep on appropriating yearly 
this large amount of $750,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the lady from Montana is 
correct in her statement that this project should be promptly 
completed. There is no use wasting time and money by 


dawdling along in the construction of these projects. We tried 


that for a couple of years, and cut the appropriation down to 
$200,000 or $300,000, and the funds were largely consumed by 
overhead charges. We made an appropriation last year of 
$750,000, and agreed that we would make that sum continuous 
until the entire project was completed. It will take three or 
four years more to compiete it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Notwithstanding the fact that there is 
sufficient irrigated land on the project to-day that has not been 
utilized? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Reservoirs, diversion dams, and main canals 
must first be built, but the construction must proceed until the 
water is actually brought to the land before any kind of a crop. 
can be grown. > 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to read a letter written by Mr. 
Evans, the Congressman from Montana, on this very subject, 
It is very brief: - 

My DEAR COLLEAGUE : For the past 8 or 10 years the Government has 
been engaged in the construction of irrigation projects on three Indian 
reservation in the State of Montana, namely, the Flathead, the Black- 
feet, and Fort Peck tvations. The appropriations for this work 
have annually been carried in the Indian appropriation bill made on the 
recommendations of the Secre of the Interior. 

I am interested in all these items, but especially for the Flathead 
project. There is no more meritorious project in America. 

I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will give me his atten- 
tion. I am reading this letter for his benefit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am giving the gentleman as close atten- 
ton as I gave to the lady from Montana. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman from Montana states that 
there is not a more meritorious project than the Flathead proj- 
ect. Let me interpolate right here this fact, so far as the Indi- 
ans are concerned: If it is intended to be for the benefit 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Last year on this reservation 27 Indians were 
employed in irrigation. That was the amount of farming done 
by the Indians. And you will observe that that report has not 
been made in our hearings by the department or by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs on this project as it has been made on other 
irrigation projects in Arizona and Wyoming and other States. 
That has been left out. That is the acreage used by the Indians. 
You will find in the commissioner’s report that it states 969 
acres were used last year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I gave the gentleman the reason for that a 
moment ago. 

Mr. NORTON. It is also stated that the value of the crops 
raised by the Indians is $15,223. Now, this project clearly is 
not so much an Indian project as it is a white man’s project. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is conceded that the lands to be irrigated 
under the project belong to both the white men and the Indians. 

Mr. NORTON. Fifty thousand acres do not belong to the 
Indians at all. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me go on with this letier from the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. Evans], who is-confined to his home 
to-day by illness: 

There is not a more meritorious proset in America, The Govern- 
ment bas expended approximately $3,000,000 on this project, and it will 
take about $3,000,000, to complete it. The Secretary of the Interior 


last year recommended the appropriation of $750,000, which was agreed 
to by both the House and Senate. 
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Ten thousand ple are now on this land awaiting the completion 
of ‘the project. he moneys are reimbursable, and the people on the 
land are willing to pay the price for the water. So in the end the Goy- 
ernment will be at no expense in connection with the same. 

The prono, is now about one-half constructed and should be 8 
completed without unreasonable delay. So, under the circumstances, 
ask when this matter comes before the House that you give it your 
support. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) J. M. Evans. 

Mr. STAFFORD. win the gentleman explain when the In- 
dian funds or the Government funds are going to be ‘replenished 
as the result of these large appropriations yearly for this project, 
from which up to the present time nothing has been returned, 
when there are thousands of acres available for irrigation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The cost of the irrigation works chargeable 
to the Indians, under the terms of the general law, becomes a 
lien upon their lands. Whenever the trust period expires and 
the Indians sell the land, the money due to the United States 
must be repaid. With respect to the lands of the white men, 
the construction charge must ‘be paid upon the same terms as 
under the ordinary reclamation project elsewhere, which is in 
20 annual payments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand from the explanation of 
the gentleman from Arizona, supplemented by that of the lady 
from Montana, this $750,000 is to be employed in building 
laterals to make utilizable additional land on ‘the reservation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
says it is his purpose and confident expectation that in the com- 
ing season a large area of this land will be placed in crop, Much 
new planting is to be done this next spring. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there is no better showing next year of 
the land being utitized than is shown by the report this year, will 
the committee ask us to appropriate $750,000 every year, espe- 
cially in these pinching times, for a project that is not being 
utilized? 

Mr. HAYDEN.. I am so confident that substantial progress 
will be made that that consideration does not worry me. The 
Government alrendy having invested $2,500,000 on this work, 
which has brought the project halfway to completion, we should 
go on and finish the project. That is the only way to get results, 
but we can not hope for an extraordinary showing before the 
irrigation works are entirely completed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I agree that this will be a dead loss if it 
is stopped now, and this additional amount is necessary to avail 
themselves of the amount heretofore expended; but I do not 
think that it is advisable to continue to appropriate nearly a 
million dollars a year in the future, up to four millions, without 
the lands being utilized. 

If the gentleman states that this land is going to be more 
utilized, or ‘utilized at all—which it has not been in the past 
of course I am willing to allow the $750,000 to continue to be 
appropriated for this year, but a better showing ought ‘to be 
made in these hard, pinched times. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, it has been demonstrated on 
every irrigation project in the United States that more land is 
being placed under cultivation this year than ever before. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order on the showing made by the lady from 
Montana [Miss Ranxktn], supplemented by the additional in- 
formation furnished by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if I may have ‘the attention 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, who desires information with 
regard to this project, I would say I am one of the very few 
Members of Congress who are familiar with the project, who 
have been over the land and who know the conditions, It is a 
very excellent project—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that par- 
ticular? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
he is better acquainted with this project than the lady from 
Montana, who has visited it? 

Mr. MONDELL. By no means. I said I was one of the few. 
Perhaps I should have stated it more accurately by saying that 
outside of those who-so ably represent Montana, perhaps I have 
more knowledge of the facts than most other Members. It is a 
very excellent irrigation project, There have been conditions, 
not at all related to the merits of the project, which have pre- 
vented actual irrigation as rapidly as the lands were brought 
under water; but this is true, that of the acreage that the report 
of the department indicates as irrigable there is, I understand, 
a considerable acreage that is not actually irrigable by reason 
of the fact that the laterals have not all been extended to these 
lands. The development there has been regrettably slow, but 


eventually the project will, I believe, come out splendidly, and 


it will add a very large area of very good land to the productive 
acreage of Montana. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Ihave heard the word eventually“ used 


with reference to some other projects coming from the North- 


west. Can the gentleman define that more definitely? 

Mr. MONDELE. Well, in the near future. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is this a project that requires 
the construction of wells to irrigate table-lands higher up? 

Mr.\MONDELL, It is not that sort of a project, if such 
project there be anywhere. The water for irrigation is derived 
from running streams and carried to the land by gravity. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I did not use the exact language 
I had in mind. T did not mean wells. I meant pumps. Is it 
necessary in the completion of this project to pump water to 
higher levels than nature would permit the water to reach? 

Mr. MONDELL. I believe it is entirely a gravity system. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, is the gentleman quite sure 
about that? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am reasonably ‘sure ‘about ‘that. If there 
is any pumping contemplated there it must be to a minor extent 
compared to the project as a whole. There may be such, but in 
the main it is a gravity project. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is this also a project which is 
one-tenth Indian and nine-tenths white man? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; that is not exactly true; but even if 
that were true—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It was true five years ago, when 
I was on the committee. $ 

Mr. MONDELL. Even if that were true, if these lands can 
be irrigated at a reasonable cost and brought under cultiva- 
tion it is proper that it should be done, even though in some 
instances a white man rather than an Indian may hold the plow. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am going to vote for it if it 
comes to a vote, but I think we ought to know what we are 
voting on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
one minute. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Make it three minutes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was ‘no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, I am glad that 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monveri] has enlightened 
the House on the exact merits of this proposition. This is one 
of the items that is silver haired and hoary, coming up each 
year when this bill comes up. It is a project that I hope will 
be completed some day. I really believe it is meritorious, and I 
really believe this appropriation ought to be made. But as a 
matter of fact, we have wasted an awful lot of money on the 
project. One thing that induces me to vote for it is that some 
few Indians will be benefited, and without this appropriation I 
doubt if the whites could carry through a large project of this 
character. And one further 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In just a second. One further 
reason that induces me to favor it—and I always have favored 
the project, although at ‘first somewhat doubtfully—is that it 
will develop a very large water power, as I am informed. 

Mr, MONDELL. The gentleman, of course, is aware of the 
fact that where the lands of white settlers are irrigated, they 
pay the cost. j 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It will be reimbursable., It is 
going to be paid for by them. I understand that, of course, 
and on the whole it is a very meritorious project, and one that 
I hope will be completed some day. 

‘Mr. TILSON. “In the near future.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Oh, no; I have no such hope. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For continuing construction of the aan systems on the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation, in Montana, $75,000 (reimbursable), which 
shali be immediately available, and remain available until expended: 
Provided, That not to exceed $25,000 of applicable appropriations made 
for the Flathead, Blackfeet, and Fort Peck irrigation proiecte shall be 
available for the maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled 
and horse-drawn passenger-carry. vehicles for official use upon the 
aforesaid irrigation projects: Provided further, That not to exceed $3,500 
may be for the purchase of ho rawn passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles, and that not to exceed $4,000 may be used for the purchase of 
motor-propelled passenger-carry: vehicles, 


Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order on the para- 
graph ending in line 3, page 30. This seems to be an unusual 
appropriation, certainly in one particular. Here we have a 
total appropriation authorized by the committee of $75,000. 


1918. 


Last year the appropriation carried under this item was $25,000. 
Of that appropriation last year, $15,000 was available for the 
maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn vehicles. Ten thousand dollars only of a $25,000 appro- 
priation was for construction work on this Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation. ? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman will pardon me—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. This year, in time of stress and storm, we 
find them increasing the principal amount of appropriation to 
$75,000 and keeping up a corresponding pace of extravagant 
appropriation of $25,000 for the maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman will pardon me—— 

Mr, STAFFORD. I think some explanation should be given 
to the committee, especially in these times, outside of what ap- 
pears in the hearings, as to the need of one-third of an appropri- 
ation for carrying on irrigation work being used in conveyance 
by automobiles or horse-drawn vehicles on this Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation, 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman will turn to the bill itself 
and read the proviso, he will note that the amount made avail- 
able for the purchase of automobiles and horse-drawn vehicles 
$25,000—may be taken, not from the $75,000 appropriated for 
the Blackfeet Indian Reservation alone, but also from the appro- 
priations made for the Flathead and Fort Peck irrigation proj- 
ects. So the appropriation for motor-propelled and horse-drawn 
vehicles is made available from the funds of all three of the 
projects. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
how much of this appropriation will be used for maintaining 
horse-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles on this reservation? 

Mr. HAYDEN, I can not; all that I know is that it was said 
at the hearings that this increase was necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here we have an instance of authorizing 
$25,000—$15,000 last year and $10,000 additional this year—and 
nothing on the manner of the expenditure. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We inquired of the Assistant Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and he advised the committee that the Recla- 
mation Service had asked for this change, and it was placed in 
the estimates at the request of that service. He had no infor- 
mation except that the reclamation officials reported that they 
needed more motor vehicles in order to properly care for the 
work on the three projects in Montana. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did the committee call the reclamation 
officials concerning the matter? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The committee did not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, leaving that subject on which the 
committee has so much information and going to a subject on 
which I know the committee will furnish still more informa- 
tion, I wish to inquire what the status of the work is on this 
irrigation project for which last year $25,000 was appropriated 
and this year $75,000? ; 

Mr. HAYDEN. During the last year 2,500 acres were ac- 
tually irrigated. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much of these 2,500 acres are being 
cultivated by the Indians? 

Mr. HAYDEN, I will refer the gentleman from Wisconsin 
to the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton], who Aas 
the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his hand. 

Mr. NORTON. The report states that 1,976 acres were culti- 
vated by the Indians. The value of the crops raised last year 
was $24,563. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
how much up to the present time has been expended on this 
project? I notice that it is estimated that the additional cost of 
completing the project will be $2,540,000. s 

Mr. NORTON. The additional cost of completing the Black- 
feet Reservation is $2,473,000. There has been expended 
$1,002,391.37. The estimated cost of construction is $39 an acre, 
and it is estimated that the average value of the land when irri- 
gated will be $50 an acre. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In that particular the gentleman has called 
attention to what the estimated cost per acre will be when it is 
completed as $39 and that the value of the land will be $50. 
Compared with other projects that difference is very small, 
indeed. We had instances of other projects where the difference 
between the cost and the value of the land was something like 
fourfold and some as much as fivefold. This seems to be rather 
a questionable project. 

Mr. NORTON. I will say to the gentleman that the project 
is of this character. The Blackfeet Indian Reservation is a 
great grazing territory, particularly valuable for grazing. In 
the winter time it is necessary on that reservation to have feed 
to carry the cattle over, and it has been purposed by the Goy- 
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ernment to provide winter feed from alfalfa raised on irrigated 
land. The land on this project is now under the ditch, under 
water, and is being used mainly for raising grasses, alfalfa 
chiefiy. This appropriation is largely for maintenance. It is not 
contemplated at the present time to expend additional moneys in 
the construction work that will ultimately cost $2,473,000. - 

Mr, HAYDEN. The assistant commissioner at the hearings 
said that the principal effort next year would be to construct 
laterals so as to deliver the water to the lands of the project, 
thus providing for an immediate production of crops. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But you can not get very much in the 
construction of laterals for $75,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The ordinary lateral ditch is not very wide, 
and will not cost a great deal. A good many laterals can be 
built for that amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What has been the product of the irrigated 
land up to the present time as the result of the expenditure of 
the $1,200,000? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The difficulty about obtaining detailed infor- 
mation upon all these matters is that the work of construction 
is being done by the Reclamation Service. The Indian Service 
merely comes before our committee and asks for the appropria- 
tion of whatever sums the Reclamation Service requests as 
necessary. When we had the hearings on these projects a few 
years ago we had the reclamation officials before the committee 
and they said that it was necessary to appropriate the money 
to carry on this work. In the rush of events this year we did 
not call upon the reclamation officials for direct information 
as we probably should and so we can not give the information 
desired by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this is an infinitely small 
amount compared to the $750,000 which was appropriated for 
the Flathead Indian Reservation. I am sorry that the com- 
mittee has not more information to show the real results of the 
enormous amount that we have appropriated in the past. In 
this instance we have expended already a million and more 
dollars, and from the hearings very little has developed as to 
the results of that expenditure. In the Flathead the same way. 
We have no definite information as to what has been the result 
of the large appropriations that have been sunk in irrigation 
projects in these western reservations. I withdraw the point 
of order with the expectation that next year some definite 
information may be obtained. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 

Sec. 10. For su ni 
school at Genoa, r e ect 2 y . 7785600, for 
general repairs and improvements, 57.500 ; for purchase Ph erection of 
purpose in the act of March 2 4, E bois d, Nach Cant. for this 
$3,000, to be immediately available : in all, $88,500." Cong. p. 14), 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, line 19, strike out the words “ Public, Numbered 369, 64th 
Congress, page 14,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ 39th Statutes 
at Large, page 980.” 

pe CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the pay of one special attorney for the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico, to be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, and for 


necessary traveling expenses of said attorney, $2,000, or so much thereof 
as the Secretary of the Interlor may deem necessary. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
point of order on the paragraph just read, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee what the special facts are that re- 
quire that the Pueblo Indians shall have an attorney? ~ 

Mr. WALTON. For consultation and advice in the matters in 
which they are interested. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman from New 
Mexico inform us more specifically the kind of things these 
people need? 

Mr. WALTON. With particular reference to Spanish land 
grant matters. He maintains an office in Albuquerque, in close 
proximity to the Pueblos, and they go there and consult with 
him, and he furnishes them advice in all legal matters in which 
they may be concerned. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Under the general law it has 
been the custom for a tribe desiring the services of an attorney 
to make a contract with an attorney, and that contract would be 
supervised and approved by the Secretary of the Interior or it 
would not be effective. Here is a specific law saying that an 
attorney shall be secured by the Secretary of the Interior, a 
special attorney, who shall act for the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico. That is changing existing law. Can the gentleman 
inform the committee of the circumstances that justify that? 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That has been carried in the bill, 
as the gentleman knows, for several years. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But it is changing the general 
law. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is true. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And the policy with respect to 
attorneys. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is true; but it has been 
carried in the bill for several years. : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Not several years, has it? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. By “several” does the gentle- 
man mean two? i 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
been in Congress. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman will look on the hearings 
at pages 217 to 220, he will find a very elaborate justification 
for this item as submitted by the Indian Office. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If there is need for an attorney 
there, why has not the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or the 
Secretary of the Interior had the foresight and the sense of 
responsibility that would have cuused him to secure the services 
of an attorney without actually compelling him to? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. This happened some 10 or 12 
years ago. I do not know which Secretary of the Interior or 
which Commissioner of Indian Affairs it was that began the 
appointment of this attorney in this way. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does he have $2,000 worth of 
work to do every year? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs sates in the hearings that there are constantly mat- 
ters arising peculiar to that country, and they have had an 
attorney for the Pueblo Indians for a great many years. He 
says: 

I suppose if the appropriation were not made that the Indians would 
continue to exist, and we ei would be able to get this legal work 
done through the office the United States attorney. However, not 
long since we wrote a letter to the present Pueblo attorney, whose 
name is Edward D. Tittman, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., and he wrote to 
the office, giving a record of the work that he had been doing. 

We inquired further as to why the United States attorney for 
New Mexico could not do this work for the Indians. We were 


I would say ever since I have 


advised that owing to the fact that New Mexico is on the | 


Mexican border, where the Federal authorities are having 
trouble with smugglers and raiders, and because of the great 
amount of work in that very large State, he could not devote 
his time +o the affairs of the Indians. The lands of the Pueblos 
are located in small tracts along the Rio Grande River and 
-there are continuous disputes about boundaries due to conflicts 
with certain old Spanish land grants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is not the additional reason for 
this item appearing in the bill the fact that fhe salary is paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Pueblo Indians have no tribal funds. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They have no property? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They have their little farms, which they irri- 
gate from the Rio Grande. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
item? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; and strongly advocates its adoption. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And at the same time it has a 
policy which prohibits Indians numbering many thousands, with 
property in the hands of the Government amounting to many, 
many millions of dollars, from paying out their own money 
under a contract approved by the Secretary, and having an at- 
torney look after their affairs, when their interests are dia- 
metrically opposed to the interests of the United States. Here 
is an instance where they are willing that the United States 
Government shall pay $2,000 for an attorney for some Indians 
who haveno property in the hands of the United States. This 
would look as though we were afraid to let Indian tribes have 
the benefit of counsel if we are managing their property and 
handling their affairs, lest may be our conduct has not been that 
of the good steward, and that the services of an attorney on 
their part might disclose some things that would not be nice 
for us to have known. . 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would like to suggest that perhaps the In- 
dians of New Mexico are not so contentious as they are in the 
gentleman's State. 


And the department O. K.'s this 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Well, I have no objection to this, 
but I want to call attention to this extremely anomalous situa- 
tion of many, many Indian tribes in the United States with 
millions of dollars in the Treasury, with claims against the Gov- 
ernment by reason of the way their funds have been handled, 
not being allowed to have an attorney of their own te protect 
them as against the Government, and here is an instance, and 
the only of its kind, where the Government is willing to hire an 
attorney for some people who have no property in the hands 
of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For contin work on the Indian highway extending from the Mesa 
Verde National Park to Gallup, N. Mex., on the Navajo and San Juan 
Reservations, $25,000; said sum to be reimbursed from any funds which 
are now or may hereafter be placed in the Treasury to the credit of 
said Indians: Provided. That such sums shall be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior in such manner and at such 
times and places as he may deem proper, and in the employment of 
Indian labor as far as possible for the construction of said mna 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. I notice that this bill extends the language 
for the utilization of this fund to the San Juan Reservation, 
in addition to the Navajo. The amount also is increased over 
that carried in last year’s bill from $15,000 to $25,000. As I 
recall, it was estimated when this project was originated that 
$55,000 would be required to construct this road from Mesa 
Verde National Park to Gallup, N. Mex. I rose to inquire 
whether this additional language will provide for any different 
road than that which was originally contemplated or whether 
it is merely the same identical project as originally pro- 
vided for? 

Mr. WALTON. It is the original project estimated at a con- 
struction cost of $55,000, of which $30,000 has been expended, 
and the additional 825.000 will complete the project. The 
insertion of the words “San Juan” was made for the reason 
that there are two divisions of what is commonly known as the 
Navajo Reservation, the Navajo and the San Juan, and the 
road traverses both; and in order to clear up any uncertainty 
on that point and so it might be available for the purpose of 
the original project, if the gentleman—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. So itsis not purposed to extend the road 
in any way? J 

Mr. WALTON. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is kept within the original confines, as 
originally planned? 

Mr. WALTON. If the gentleman will notice the statement of 
Mr. Wells on page 22 of the hearings—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, let me say just a 
few words further in relation to this Navajo Indian highway. 
When this Indian appropriation bill was before the House on 
December 11, 1916, I inserted in the Rxconb, at pages 189 to 192, 
part 1, volume 54, quite an elaborate statement or a series of 
statements by the Secretary of the Interior and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in reference to this highway. Both the 

artment of the Interior and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
originally recommended the construction of this highway as 
expeditiously as possible, to furnish an outlet to the Navajo 
Indians in New Mexico, as well as to a certain extent for the 
white people of southwestern Colorado to the Santa Fe Railroad 
at the town of Gallup. This highway is.of tremendous impor- 
tance to the development of southwestern Colorado as well as 
for the development of the Navajo Reservation, and the renson 
that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs recommended the increase 
from $15,000, last year’s appropriation, to 825,000 is in order 
that the road may be completed systematically and as soon as 
possible for the convenience of both the Indians and the white 
people and in order that they may have the benefit of it as well 
as convenience rather than for themes to drag along for several 
years. The hearings. before the committee is quite complete 
on this subject, and shows the manner in which the money has 
been heretofore expended and the necessities for finishing it at 
the earliest practicable date. The hearings, in part, is as 
follows: 

Highway from Mesa Verde National Park to Gallup, N. Mer. 

(reimbursable). 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1918: 

Amount appropriated- e's 


Fiscal year ended June 30, 1917: 
Amount appropriated_____-_--.___...-._._.-___._... 15, 000. 00 
Amount expen (T BREE IRE RICE TS SEITE ESSER to) 


Unexpended balance 950. 89 


1918. 
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Analysis of expenditures: 


D eee 
Irregular employees „„ͤ«4„„ů — 8.12. 70 
6 126 N 383. 60 
Transportation of supplies . Ft s 
Telegraphing and telephoning. . . 60 
Heat, light, and power, including fuel 2 Sar Sa 


uct pu BERETA RNT AAZ SOSS) IR OM Ce EL U SS SSS 
0 — 
— ͤ ee ——— — 


This is an appropriation for 5 the work on the Mesa Verde 
National Park-Gallup Highway across t 


A rond engineer was placed in charge of the work and a good show- 
ing made in actual construction work. On account of the lack of equip- 
ment, however, it was necessary to expend a part of the initial 
appropriation in the purcnase of such equipment. A second 9 

on of $15,000 was made in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1918. On October 1, 1917, remalned approximately $7,000 
available of the 1918 appropriation. The balance will be expended by 
the end of the scal year. 

The grading snd iting and the construction of the culverts and 
bridges have been with the exception of about 3 miles between 
the southern reservation line and Tohatchi, a distance of about 15 miles, 
and for a distance of about 8 miles beyond that, leaving about 17 miles 
still to be completed on the portion the road estimated for; that is, 
on the Navajo Reservation under the et 
9 as the “Navajo Reservation." It was 
830. of the estimated cost of $55.000 far the first 40 miles of the 
road would be sufficient for the preparation of the roadbed, the 
maining $25,000 for finishing the surface. This has been accomplished 
in so far as could be with the 3 available. No heavy road- 
working machin has been purchased. All of the work of grading 
has been done with light Indian teams and labor. It is considered that 
a remarkable amount of work has been accomplished, considering the 
5 ander which it was 8 and a very large tion of 
it is being used even in its unfinished condition. It is estimated that 
$25,000 will complete this highway within the Navajo jurisdiction, 
and, in view of the importance of finishing the project et the earliest 
practicable date, it is urgently desired that t sum be allowed in 
order that work on the project may 3 to an early completion and 
continued use of all available facilities. 


Mr, STAFFORD. I recall the gentleman from Colorado was 
sponsor for this proposition. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Yes. I introduced the original 
bill for this highway, and I guess I am entitled to the distinction 
of being the author of the proposition, and it will afford me a 
great deal of personal gratification when the highway is com- 
pleted because the railroad facilities for the white people in 
the extreme southwestern part ef Colorado are very limited, 
the freight rates high, and the accommodations unsatisfactory. 
and the people from that portion of our State have for many 
years been looking forward to the time when they could have 
a good auto-truck highway from that country down to Gallup, 
N. Mex., where they could connect with the main line of the 
Santa Fe Railroad. And at the same time, it will be directly 
and primarily a benefit to the Navajo Indians and open up and 
furnish them an outlet to their reservation, which is, I guess, 
the largest in the United States, being about 9,000,000 acres, 
and most of it valuable land and a considerable portion of it 
containing large and valuable deposits of coal. Incidentally, 
it will also help the Ute Indians somewhat in Colorado, and I 
am very glad to see this sum of $25,000 appropriated to com- 
plete the highway. 

Mr. STAFFORD, My query was directed to ascertain whether 
the change of phraseology meant an extension of the project or 
whether it was confined to the original idea. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. It is the same project exactly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation. s 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The proviso of section 1 of the act of March 4, 1907 (34th Stat. L., 
1413), relating to the expenditure of proceeds derived from the sale 
of timber on the Jicarilla Reservation, is hereby amended so as to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to expend said proceeds with 
the consent of the allottes, to be obtained in such manner as he ma 
prescribe, in the purchase of live stock, seeds, agricultural equipment, 
and for other community or individual purposes benefici to the 
Indians belonging to and having rights as members of said tribe of 
Indians. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Here is an item where we are changing existing law, not only 
changing existing law but perhaps invading vested rights of 
Indians who have already received their allotment. As I un- 
derstand this proposal. it is to appropriate some property of 
these Indians under their individual allotment without their 
consent and to utilize the fund that may arise from the sale of 
the timber on their allotted land for the benefit, perhaps, of 
these individual allottees, and also possibly for the benefit not 
of the individual allottees but for the benefit of the tribe of In- 
dians living on this reservation. I think some explanation 


com, 


should be given as to the power of Congress, if my statement of 
facts is correct, to invade the vested right of an individual In- 
dian who has already received his allotment by appropriating 


re- | 


the timber on his individual land for the benefit of the commu- 
nity of Indians. : 

Mr. HAYDEN rose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I am in error as to my position I wish 
the gentleman from Arizona would correct me. 

Mr. HAYDEN. A very close legal question is raised by this 
legislation. The facts are that the timber from the allotted lands 
on this reservation was sold and placed in a fund, which is now 
in the Treasury to the credit of the Jicarilla Indians. No record 
was kept of the amount ef timber cut on any individual In- 
dian’s allotment, so that there is no method whereby the money 
could be paid out to particular Indians. 

: Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that particu- 
jar? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These Indians could have an accounting 
of the timber that was taken off their respective allotments? 

Mr. HAYDEN. But no accurate record was kept, so we were 
informed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Even if no record was kept there is still 
something that could be ascertained as to what were the in- 
dividual rights of these respective allotments? 

Mr. HAYDEN. We were advised by the Indian Office that 
this was not done for the reason that the act providing for 
the sale of the timber contained a provision that the money 
might be spent. under certain conditions, for the benefit of the 
tribe as a whole, and therefore it was not deemed necessary to 
keep a separate account with each Indian. 

Now, all that this law seeks to do is to change the purpose 
for which the money may be spent for the benefit of the tribe 
as a whole, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And it provides to expend the 
proceeds “with the consent of the allottees.” Therefore no 
vested right would be invaded if you hnd the allottees’ consent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall the hearings, the commissioner 
had some idea that perhaps he would have authority to bind 
the individual allottee as far as the fruitage of his own alot- 
ment was concerned without his consent, provided he had a ma- 
jority of the Indians on this reservation approve of this pro- 
posal. Am I in error as to that? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The commissioner suggested that that might 
be done. We did not enact that proposition Into law. We 


merely stated that the consent of the allottee should be obtained 


in such manner as the Secretary of the Interior might prescribe. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the language as incorporated in the 
bill the very language that was recommended by the depart- 
ment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is true; but whether that language is 
subject to the construction placed upon it by the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs or not remains to be seen. I have no 
doubt but that the lawyers of the Department of the Interior 
will advise the Secretary as to whether he can lawfully obtain 
the consent of the allottee in that manner. If not, it will have 
to be secured in some other way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am rising to foreclose any possibility in 
the future—in 5, 10 or in later years—of some claim agent—and 
there are a great many infesting Washington even to-day—coing 
and getting some old claim of these Indians and using that as 
the basis of a claim on the ground that their individual rights 
were invaded without their consent. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It says “ with their consent.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the gentleman, there is no 
place where the rights of the individual allottees are invaded 
without his consent. To carry out the idea of the committee, 
would the gentleman have any ebjection to inserting before the 
word “the,” ing the word “allottees,” in line 10, the 
words “all of the,” so that it would read “to expend said pro- 
ceeds with the consent of all of the allottees ”? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do net think that is necessary, 
for the reason that he would use the proceeds of only those who 
gave their consent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to put such a strict provi- 
sion here thet in case he does not appropriate the lumber taken 
off one individual Indian's allotment, and he refuses to give his 
consent, the whole proposition will be held up. And yet I realize 
the necessity, as I view it. of safeguarding the rights of the 
individual Indian from having his property appropriated without 
his consent. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The difficulty with that, Mr. 
Chairman, would be that you would have a lot of proceeds held 
away from other Indians for two or three years that could now 
be used in improving their property, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 
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Mr STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And you would have these funds 
held away from these Indians at the very time when they needed 
them most, at the very time when the country needs the funds to 
be distributed most, because this is a time when we are urged 
to put forth all the production we can as a war necessity. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, I hope the gentleman from 
Oklahoma will recall that statement. We just shut down the 
industries of the country for five days in order to suspend pro- 
duction. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. They have-not shut down any 
farms, have they? This is a farm proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD, They are not invading the agricultural in- 
dustries of this country, because they recognize the potency of 
the farmer as a political factor. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. We should be thankful for that, 
for the farmer certainly deserves any protection that may come 
his way. But getting back to this item, this would necessitate 
getting the consent of every Indian before any person’s money 
could be paid to him. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] can see what an unpractical, even impracticable, 
proposition that would be. You would always find some one 
who would object, and that would block the whole procedure. If 
the gentleman wants to incite claim attorneys to stir up trouble 
and to get Indians to bring claims in the future, I can imagine 
no better way to proceed than to award as he suggests, because 
some fellow could be found to object to this proposition and hold 
it up; then all the others would be back here employing attor- 
neys to get this money for them. It would then take affirmative 
legislation to get the funds jarred loose, and when finally paid 
every one of them would be claiming interest, and would prob- 
ably get it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recognize the poteney of the objection 
which is raised by the gentleman from Oklahoma. Would the 
gentleman object to an amendment reading “with the consent 
of those allottees whose property is appropriated ”? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not think there will be 
anything wrong about that. That would be all right. 

Mr, STAFFORD. My only purpose is to prevent the Treas- 
ury being robbed in years to come, and I also fully agree as to, 
the advisability of this change of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order and offer the following amendment, namely, to strike out 
the word “the” before “allottees,” in line 10, page 33, and 
insert the word “such,” and after the word “ allottees“ insert 
the words “ whose property is appropriated.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp; Page 33, line 10, strike out the 
word “the” after the word “of,” and Insert in llen thereof the word 
“such.” And after the word “ allottees“ insert the following: whose 
property is apprepriated.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For amount necessary for construction of a steel bridge across the 
San Juan River in San Juan County, State of New Mexico, at the best 
ble location west or southwest and near to the town 
of Farmington, in said county, in addition to the $25,000 appre eye 

at. L., 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on this item. Is this the item in which a deficiency appropria- 
tion has been asked by the department? 

Mr. WALTON, I think so; yes, sir. If this is passed in this 
bill it should be stricken out of the deficiency bill. y 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may inform the gentleman and the chair- 
man of the committee that the deficiency appropriation bill will 
very likely pass the House and the Congress sooner than this 
bill will become a law. There is no purpose on my part to pre- 
vent the additional appropriation being made available, so that 
this bridge can be built, because of increased cost. It rests 
entirely with the gentleman from New Mexico and the chairman 
of the committee as to whether they wish to incorporate it here 
or to rely upon the deficiency subcommittee making the recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. WALTON. I have no knowledge as to whether or not 
this has been included in the deficiency bill. The gentleman is 
‘better advised than I as to that. ; 


Mr, STAFFORD. Nothing has been included in the deficiency 
bill up to the present time, because the subcommittee is still 
engaged upon hearings; but the deficiency bill will be reported 
to the House in the next 10 days, as I am reliably informed. 
This item is incorporated in the estimates that have been sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WALTON. I would prefer to have it in this bill now 
under consideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In that case I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

, The Clerk read as follows: 

For fulfilling treaties with Six Nations of New York: For permanent 
annuity, . 

1 Wi 200 and other useful articles (art. 6, treaty of Nov. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to call attention to the 
Seneca Indians of New York. They are an example of our con- 
duct of Indian affairs. They are a rich band of Indians, prob- 
ably the richest Indians in the country, barring the Osages, 
taking the whole band. They live in a community in New York 
on land that is worth anywhere from $100 to $300 an acre. 
It is well improved. They have splendid homes and pastures 
and fences and orchards, windmills, waterworks, and steam- 
heated houses, but they pay no taxes, and we are making a 
donation of some $11,000 a year to them, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. This is not a donation, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is a treaty item. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Certainly; it is an obligation, 
Tt is a debt we owe in consequence of a treaty we made with 
these Indians. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How long is this to run? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It is to run until it is capitalized. 

Mr. 8 of Kansas. While water runs and grass 
grows? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It can be capitalized at any time 
that the Federal Government desires, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is what I was coming to. 
There has not been a recommendation from the Indian Office 
that this be capitalized and that this injustice to the neighbors 
surrounding those people in New York be done away with. It 
ought to be capitalized. The land ought to be given to these 
Indians in severülty, and they should be given their place among 
the citizens of New York and be made to live as other citi- 
zens do. I see no reason why the Seneca Indians of New 
York should be exempt from taxation. The Indians in and 
around the Tammany Wigwam in New York City, it is said, are 
not exempt from taxation. Some of them may be; I am not 
sure. [Laughter.] But there is no more reason why, upon 
the statutes, they should be exempt in the one place than in the 
other. The Senecas are highly civilized people, and there is no 
reason, except that the Indian Office is always holding on to some- 
thing to give them something to do, as a reason for their exist- 
ence, a reason for the employment of clerks, bureau chiefs, and 
inspectors. Giving employment to white men has been the 
business of the Indian Office, of the Indian Bureau, not during 
this administration alone but for the past quarter of a century. 
„There is no reason why these treaty items should not be capital- 
ized and the matter closed up, so far as the Seneca Indians are 
concerned, so that they may be catalogued among the other citi- 
zens and taxpayers of New York. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the construction of a bridge across the Oconalufty River, at or 
near the Indian school at Cherokee, N. C., $8,000, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That no part 
of the money herein appropriated shall be expended until the 3 
of the Interior shall have obtained from the proper authorities of the 
State of North Carolina, or the county of Swain, satisfactory guaranties 
of the payment by the said State of North Carolina, or by the county of 
Swain, or at least one-half of the cost of the construction of said bridge, 
and that the proper authorities of the said State of North Carolina, or 
the said county of Swain, shall assume full responsibility for, and will 
at all times maintain and repair, said bridge and the spproaches thereto : 

a 


And provided further, That any and all expenses ve the amount 
herein named in connection with the construction of said bridge shall 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


be borne either by the said State of North Carolina or the said county 
of Swain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order on the item, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether this was recom- 
‘mended by the department, and whether any reference to this 
proposed bridge is included in the hearings? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Weaver] to answer. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs made any récommendation in regard 
to this item. The superintendent of the Indian school at Chero- 
kee, in the recommendation that he made in regard to this 
school, said that the following were absolutely necessary. , 

Mr. STAFFORD. What page of the hearings is the gentle- 
man going to read from? 

Mr. WEAVER. Page 231 of the hearings. He asked for the 
support of the school, $32,958: for repairs and improvements, 
$10,000; for new buildings. $75.000; special appropriation for 
read and bridge building. $35,000. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, the committee, after hearing the facts in 
regard to this matter, made a report that was unanimous, in so 
far as the members present were concerned. They recommended 
the amount of 88.000 to build this bridge across the Oconalufty 
River, at the Cherokee school, in Swain County, N. C. 

Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin to the further fact that the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs did recommend a total appropriation of $57.600 for this 
school. Now, giving the appropriation ef $8.000 for this bridge. 
the committee still has allowed only $47,600 of the amount 
recommended by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Of course, I have no objection to the gen- 
tleman elaborating and going ahead as to the other items, but 
I am directing my inquiry particularly as to the bridge item. 

Mr. WEAVER. I am coming to that now. The Indian school 
at Cherokee is situated on land now owned by the Government 
of the United States and within the Indian reservation. This 
Indian reservation lies at the head of the Oconalufty River. 
The Indians have but one way to get out. On three sides they 
are hemmed in by the high walls of the Great Smoky Mountuins. 
Some of those mountains are almost as high as Mount Mitchell, 
which is the highest land east of the Rocky Mountains. To the 
north and east of them is a wilderness of woods. They get out 
to the Southern Railroad, that runs down the Tuckasegee. by a 
little railroad going down the Oconalufty River. I think this 
bridge would be an improvement to the Indian school, which 
heretofore has been carried in this bill. 

I want to call to the attention of the House, and particularly 
‘to the attention of the gentleman from Wisconsin, the language 
of a letter which I have received from Mr. Henderson, the super- 
intendent of the school, since this item was put in the bill. And 
I would like to say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that if he 
will examine the reports made by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, he will find that this school is doing a most magnificent 
work for these Indians. Mr. Henderson says: 

The matter of getting better roads and brid: on this reservation is 
one of vital importance, even much more so t it Is on most of the 
reservations of the West. The exceeding high mountains which wall 
this reservation in form natural barriers that have served for the last 
hundred years to keep progress and civilization out and are the cause 
of the Cherokees not having done more in advancement. We educate 
the young Indians and turn them out several miles from the railroad, 
with no roads over which they can haul their farm products. A few 


thousand dollars well spent on reads on the Cherokee Reservation for 
a few years would be one of the greatest civilizers that we could possibly 


get. 

As to the bridge across the Oconalufty River at Cherokee, I see no 
reason why the appropriation could net be made with all good con- 
science, for the reason that one end of it would rest upon not Indian 
Jand but land actually owned by the United States Government and 
upon which the Cherokee Boarding School is new located. > 


And I wish to say to the Members of the House and to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that there is no graft in this matter. 
These Indians have been asking for this year in and year out. 
I think it went out of this bill once before after having passed 
the Senate. I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will not make 
the point of order. Mr. Henderson further says: 

All freight, including several hundred tons of coal each r, must 

hauled over this river, which frequently can not be forded on ac- 
count of floods. Just at the present time and for several weeks past 
few teams have been able to cross on account of the ice. This works 
a great hardship upon the Cherokee school. 

And I can say to the Members of this House that that country 
is now frozen in the icy hand of winter, so that they ean not 
cross that river as it is, and they have no other way of getting 
their supplies in from the railroad. 

Now, one other thing is this: The little mountain county of 
Swain went to its limit in voting a bond issue upon itself of 
$350,000 for constructing roads in that little county. It means 
something to try to build roads there. It is not as it is on the 
prairies of the West. You have got to cut through hills and 
bridge chasms, and that costs money. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
line [Mr. Weaver] to continue. 

Mr. WEAVER. I thank the gentleman very much. Of the 
$350,000 voted by the county of Swain, over $60,000 has been 
used in constructing the road upon the Indian lands. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman has finished his state- 
ment, will he permit an inquiry, so that I may obtain the facts 
that I am seeking? 

Mr. WEAVER. I shall be glad to answer anything I can. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What does the gentleman estimate will be 
the total cost of this bridge? 

Mr. WEAVER. The estimate is that it will cost about 
$16,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am spectally desirous of ascertaining 
whether this bridge is on the reservation or off the reservation. 

Mr. WEAVER. The Government owns the land on which the 
school is actually situated. These lands are embraced within 
a big reservation belonging to the Indians. All of the Jands 
surrounding the school are Indian lands, but one end of the 
bridge will rest on the Government land and the other, across 
the river, on the Indian reservation land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, the bridge proper, as I understand it, 
is entirely on the Indian reservation? 

Mr. WEAVER. Absolutely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The case is not parallel to that which was 
considered yesterday, in California, where the bridge was 
entirely off the reservation? 

Mr. WEAVER. Oh, no; it is entirely on the reservation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. win any persons be benefited by this 
bridge other than the Indians? 

Mr. WEAVER. No; as I explained the situation there, the 
Indian lands comprise the head of the river. Now, there are 
no or few whites living up there, unless somebody comes in to 
do some lumbering or something of that kind. All the whites 
live below on the lower reaches of the Oconalufty and Tucka- 
seigee Rivers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give any assurance that 
"if . item is re stand the Congress will not be called 
upon for any a appropriations other than that whi 
is herein carried? 2 

Mr. WEAVER. I do not know how I could give that assur- 
ance, but I do not think so, I think they want to go ahead, and 
I will say that I have a letter 

Mr. STAFFORD. This item is conditioned upon the State or 
county authorities contributing one-half. 

Mr. WEAVER. One-half. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to have some assurance that the 
whole burden is not going to de cast upon the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WEAVER. It will not be, because the other half will be 
paid by, the State and county. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman can give that assurance? 

K anaes ae I am sure of that; yes. They want to 

u A 

Mr. STAFFORD. And there will not be any additional ap- 
propriation hereafter, above this $8,0007 

Mr. WEAVER. I think not. I have in my hand a letter from 
the chairman of the Highway Commission, and he says in regard 
to this that while they would like to have more—and I have 
been hoping the gentleman from Wisconsin would offer to in- 
reins it up to 816,000 —still, that they will try to get along with 

at. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two. minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
Pet ni ous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is. there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I was under the apprehen- 
sion that this bridge was off the Indian reservation. Of course 
this money comes out of the National Treasury and not out of 
Indian funds. There is that exception that is going to be made 
in this instance. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman will pardon me, he will 
note that if we had allowed the amount of $200 per capita nor- 
mally. allowed to schools of this kind, there would have been 
appropriated $41,600; but the superintendent of this Indian 
school, by his careful management, conducts it at a less cost per 
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capita than any other Indian school in the United States—$132 
per capita. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will this bridge be under the supervision 
of this superintendent in its construction? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, on the statement made by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WEAVER] and the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support and civilization/of Indians at Fort Berthold Agency, in 
North Dakota, including pay of employees, $15,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Wyoming desire to 
discuss this very important amendment which he has offered 
in the absence of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it might enlighten the gentleman 
from New York if he were here, but in his regrettable absence 
I will have to go on without him. Mr. Chairman, we have 
passed quite a number of bridge items, and because they have 
been passed I feel perfectly free and safe in saying what I am 
about to say, because I would not want to prejudice any item 
in the bill. I am of the opinion that every item in this bill 
relating to bridges is justified. I have given some little atten- 
tion to this subject, because I have some views and opinions in 
regard to it. 

There is an Indian reservation, the only one in my State, of a 
wedge shape, of something over a million and a half acres, 
lying right across the highways of travel, every boundary of 
which is a water boundary except the base of the triangle, 
which is formed by a very high and impassable mountain 
range. Every approach to the reservation, therefore, is across 
a bridge, one end of which is on the Indian reservation and the 
other end on a public highway of the county. The lands of 
that reservation are not taxed. - 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who has paid for the construction of the 
bridges? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what I am coming to; that is what 
I am going to talk about. It would seem proper and reasonable, 
I think, that the Indians on that reservation should pay half 
of the construction of these bridges. I have tried to be reason- 
able, and more than reasonable, in the things I have asked in 
connection with the Indian reservation in my State. We have 
never asked for the contribution of a dollar for the construction 
of these bridges. The county has constructed a number of steel 
bridges of considerable length—for these streams are good- 
sized streams—costing from $5,000 to $15,000 each, and the 
county has paid for them. 

I have never asked a penny on the Indian bill for these 
bridges. I am not saying this in a spirit of criticism either of 
those who do ask for appropriations for the construction of 
bridges nor in a spirit of criticism of the committee for the 
action it has taken in regard to a number of these projects. 
But I do think it is entirely proper that it should be under- 
stood here that we try to be reasonable in these things that we 
ask for in connection with the Indians and the Indian reserva- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I make no promises that I may not in the 
future ask for some contribution in behalf of other bridges 
that may be built spanning the streams that bound the reserva- 
tion, but I want to impress on the committee and the country 
the fact of our reasonableness in this matter in the past, and 
the fact that we have refrained from making requests that we 
might have made with very good reason. . 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 


The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 


Mr. Chairman, the policy of the 


House, as the gentleman knows, and of the Indian Committee in 
the past has always been not to appropriate for bridges out of 
the Federal Treasury on Indian reservations, The only excep- 
tions that have been made are in the case of schools where the 
property belongs to the Government rather than to the Indians, 
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Here we have a school and the property belongs to the Govern- 
ment and does not belong to the Indians, so that when the Gov- 
ernment constructs the bridge it constructs it on its own prop- 
erty. We have a similar case suggested by the gentleman from 
Fansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] at the Chiloceo school. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of the steel bridges that we have con- 
structed, one end rests on Government property and one on the 
highway. . 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Not on Government property, but 
on Indian property. 

Mr. MONDELL. One end is on Government property. What 
is the difference, it is carried in the Indian bill? In some cases 
the title is in the Government rather than in the Indians. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Here is a case where the prop- 
erty belongs to the Government. : 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the difference between tweedledun 
and tweedledee. I am not criticizing that item; there are other 
items in this bill, that the gentleman knows as well as I do, where 
one end only of the bridge is on a reservation, and while they pro- 
vide for reimbursement they are not all certain to be reimbursed 
because the conditions are such that the provision for reimburse- 
ment is certain to lead to reimbursement. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not know that, 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has a fair notion of them. I 
am not criticizing anything in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman has consumed eight minutes with nothing before 
the House, and we ought to make some progress on the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I agree with the gentleman that we should 
make progress, but I have taken up but very little time. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I want to expedite the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am delighted that my friend has at last 
reached the point where he wants to expedite the bill, because I 
agree with him in that. I simply want to emphasize the fact 
that while the action of the committee in these cases in the bill 
and those provided for in other bills have, in my opinion, been 
justified, there are many other cases where a similar request 
might have been made with an equal basis of reason and reason- 
ableness. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 460), and the act of 
February 14, 1913 (37 Stat. L., p. 675), are hereby amended so as to 
authorize the PEREAT of the Interior, in his discretion, and in such 
manner and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
make per capita distributions to the Standing Rock Indians from the 
funds, principal and interest, accruing under said acts. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph, and I wish to ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill why it is thought necessary to insert this new 
legislation at this time? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, that was done 
at the suggestion of the commissioner, which he tells us was in 
deference to a request made by the Indians of the Standing 
Rock Indian Reservation. 

Mr. MADDEN. What special reason did he give for granting 
authority to the Secretary of the Interior, “in his discretion, 
and in such manner and under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, to make per capita distributions to the Stand- 
ing Rock Indians from the funds, principal and interest, ac- 
eruing under said act,” which are enumerated in this section 
of the bill? It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to 
have specific information as to why the Secretary of the In- 
terior should be authorized to make such distributions as he 
proposes in this section of the bill, and without such specific 
information we ought to go slow in acting. I would like very 
much to hear the chairman of the committee, or some member 
of the committee who is familiar with the details of this im- 
portant section, elucidate the necessity and the importance of 
such sweeping legislation. This is certainly new legislation 
and ought not to be on the bill. The authority is broad and 
sweeping and indefinite and ought not to be granted to any 
executive officer of the Government without full information 
in possession of the Members of the House who are asked to 
grant the authority. How do we know what he is going to do? 
It is proposed here to authorize him to make regulations which 
in effect will be laws, and we simply grant blanket authority 
to do something about which we know nothing, merely upon 
the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, who does 
not condescend to place at our disposal the information upon 
which he bases his request. I rather incline to the belief that 
before we are called upon to act in an important matter of 
this sort the fullest information should be in our possession. 
There can be no good reason why we should not authorize 


1918. 
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specific distribution rather than to permit some individual, 
though the Secretary of the Interior he may be, to make regu- 
lations to satisfy himself under which he can make distributions 
to these Indians. I do not know how much the particular 
Indians referred to have to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States; neither does anybody else, I assume, unless it 
be the chairman of the committee and the members of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order against the paragraph? 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve the point of order for the purpose 
of trying to elicit information from the members of the Indian 
Affairs Committee, who have doubtless given this matter care- 
ful and elaborate consideration. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is the longest question I 
ever heard, and I would be glad to reply to the gentleman if he 
is through. 

Mr, MADDEN. I was not asking a question, I was offering a 
criticism, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will refer to 
the hearings, on page 252 he will find that the amount of money 
these Indians have to their credit is $812,646, and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs offers in justification of this the fol- 
lowing: 

shown a marked increase in their 

10d activition ete past pear, and it is believed that this is 

the most opportune time to assist them in their endeavors along this 

line. There is no authority of law at this time for making per capita 

ments to these Indians from their tribal funds. The proposed legis- 

ation will permit payments to be made from time to time under proper 
regulations. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
mation at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I feel constrained to make 

e point of order against the item. 
ane CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OKLAHOMA, z 
ization of the Wichitas and afiliat 

ene. oak FE reservations set apart for their 
use and occupation in Oklahoma, including pay of employees, $5,000. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I wish some 
gentleman from Oklahoma would tell us just what is done 
with $5,000, whether or not it is for the support and civilization 
of the Wichitas and affiliated bands or the benefit of some white 
employee down there? I am serious about this. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; to any gentleman. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not want to take up any 
of the gentleman’s time. When he gets through with his ques- 
tion I will be glad to answer it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I just want some explanation 
of this, if anybody can explain it. 

The CHAIRMAN. To hasten the consideration of the bill 
the Chair suggests that some gentleman from Oklahoma give 
the gentleman the information. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman is asking me 
for information, I will tell him that it is expended as these 
moneys are usually expended at the different agencies through- 
out the country, mostly, I assume, for employees. It will be 
expended as the money has always been expended in the past, 
for employees at the agencies. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman from Okla- 
homa contend that that makes it right? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Let me answer the gentleman's 
question, It is appropriated for the purpose of being spent for 
employees, and not to be given to the Indians or distributed 
among them. It is for the purpose of paying agency employees 
who are presumed to look after the welfare of Uncle Sam's 
wards and not for annuities. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma in what way it supports the Wichita and affiliated 
tribes? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. In the way it does at every other 
air. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I wish the gentleman would 
give the House some idea as to the way in which it supports 
Indians in other agencies. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 


It does not seem to me that that is any infor- 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


The gentleman has been a 


Member of the House and of the Indian Committee longer than 
I have and he knows full well how it is done. 


f 7 CAMPBELL of Kansas. I wish the gentleman would 
ell us. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I would prefer to have the 
gentleman from Kansas do it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, of course, the gentleman from 
Kansas knows that this item has not been changed since I have 
been in Congress. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is what I am complaining 
about. It has long whiskers on it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, let me explain to the gentleman 
what I know about it, which may or may not satisfy him. 
There are about 1,100 Indians—and, by the way, there is a dele- 
gation here in town now, two Caddo and two Wichita—for 
whom this appropriation is made. This item provides for an 
Indian farmer, an Indian doctor, and some Indian matrons to 
help them with the leasing of their land. They have allotments, 
but little or no money—that is, the Wichita and Caddo Indians— 
and they are here now with a claim contending the Government 
took from them a portion of their land, all but the allotments, 
and gave it to the Kiowa and Comanches. The gentleman from 
Kansas knows about that 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. So there is no claim, I understand, that any 
of this money is paid to them, but it is given to the clerks who 
give their service to them. The service seems perfectly neces- 
sary for these full-blood Indians. I am not in favor of any 
supervision for Indians that are practically white. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is put down there in cold 
type as being appropriated for the “support and civilization” 
of these Indians. 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, I think all that is true, but the gentle 
man knows we carry that old language clear through the bill, 
and I really hope some time the gentleman from Kansas and 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] will write this 
language so it will tell exactly what occurs. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Let me ask this: Does the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrrts], in whose district I think 
these Indians are 

Mr. FERRIS. Les. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And where the agency is located, 
think these people earn the $5,000 that is given to them? 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me tell the gentleman what I know about 
1 Of course, this agency does not cost anything except the 

5.000. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Do they earn the $5,000? 

Mr. FERRIS. I suppose they earn it as other employees do. 
This is a large agency. I think the officers there are faithful 
and honest. I think they work hard and earn their money. 
Some of them are underpaid. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
Indians? 

Mr. FERRIS. These are full-blooded Indians, as the gentle- 
man from Kansas knows, and there is scarcely any mixed blood 
at all among them. Now, it takes $30,000 to run this entire 
Kiowa Agency, which is not a large sum, because this is one 
of the largest agencies in the United States from the standpoint 
of the Indians. There are 4,100 Indians under this agency, and 
this $5,000 comes out of the Treasury, and the other $25,000 
comes from the Kiowas’ and Comanches’ funds. There is not 
an agency in the United States where as much administration 
is carried on, possibly, as here. Now, the gentleman from 
Kansas and myself are not in disagreement on this general 
theory of too much administration generally for Indians, but 
these are mostly full bloods. The gentleman knows my views 
about it, for I have always thought, as a general proposition, 
there was too much administration rather than too little. It 
makes weaklings and dependents out of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I wish to take 
a few minutes on this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I notice in the bill wording that would suggest 
a difference in meaning, and I am anxious to know what the 
meaning is. It says “for support and civilization.” That 
runs through many paragraphs. Then, in line 24, it says “for 
support and education.” I notice that differentiation all 
through the bill. Will the gentleman kindly explain? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Where there is a school they 
use the word “education.” Where there is no school they use 
the word “ civilization.” 


Is it worth the $5,000 to the 
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Mr. FESS. Well, that would explain it if that is really what 
it is. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think that is the explanation. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the difficulty in abolishing these agen- 
cies, that are as useless as the fifth wheel to a wagon at this day 
and age, in ninety-nine Gases out of a hundred—and I make that 
statement on the responsibility of a man who has studied the 
Indian question, visited these Indian agencies, and knows some- 
thing about Indian matters—is that the people of Kansas are 
perfectly willing to have them abolished in Oklahoma and the 
people in Oklahoma are perfectly willing to have them abolished 
in Kansas. The trouble about it is when it comes to the abolish- 
ing of an agency in Oklahoma, where a friend of some Member 
of the Oklahoma delegation is the agent, there is a sort of 
eusing over. The same is true when the agency is located in 
Kansas, in New Mexico, or anywhere else. I will say to my 
colleagues that the time has arrived to sacrifice our friends in 
these agencies, eliminate them from the public service in the 
interest of the Indians, and in the interest of good conscience 
and the Public Treasury. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, just a word or two and I will 
not take up over a minute. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] tells the truth in his statement, as he always does, 
but I am perfectly frank in having the Recorp show the facts; 
there is not in my district to-day a single man, woman, or child 
in the Indian Service who owes his appointment to me, There 
is not a man in my district who has been appointed by Cato 
Sells on my recommendation—not one. That may be a very 
anomalous record. but it is the truth. Nevertheless, these 
people who are holding these offices are the same people who 
have been holding them ever since I have been in Congress and 
long before. We transfer them in the spring from Dakota to 
Oklahoma and in the fall from Oklahoma back to Dakota, and 
they are civil-service appointees and to my credit or discredit, 
as the case may be, there has not been any appointment made 
for me on my recommendation or very few that I was even in 
agreement with. 

So far as any political consideration is concerned, I hope the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] will relieve me from 
that. ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I did not intend to make any im- 
pression on the House that these are political appointees. They 
are not. And I will say this, that they are absolutely useless 
to any man in public life as political friends. If others have 
been favored, they are certainly holding out on me, for I have 


none. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 8 $ A 

I want to discuss a matter relating to this bill, although it is 
not in this paragraph any more than in any other paragraph. 
I notice there is a lump-sum appropriation carried in this bill 
of $150,000 to suppress the alcoholic liquor traffic among the 
Indians. I assume also that a part of the money that is spent 
in the civilization and education of Indians is for the purpose, 
as far as possible, of keeping them away from demoralizing 
influences of that kind. But at any rate we are spending 
$150,000 flat, paying some Government employees for suppress- 
ing the liquor traffic among the Indians. 

Now, the fact of the matter is. I believe, that the liquor traffic 
among the Indians is largely carried on by bootleggers and other 

ns who are selling liquor illegally; that is, they are selling 
it in violation of the law of the State or community in which 
they are operating. That certainly must be true in the State 
of Oklahoma. And yet the United States itself is collecting a 
tax or revenue from those very bootleggers and illegal sellers 
of liquor. - 

That matter has been presented to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue under various administrations. I have pre- 
sented it under two different administrations myself. The at- 
titude taken by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is that 
the Federal liquor tax is not a license, that the Government 
just simply collects revenue from a man who admits he is in 
the business or wants to engage in it, and it does not authorize 
him to violate any State law. Now, technically that is true, 
and yet the Federal Government license is looked upon as a pro- 
tection against prosecution in the Federal court. A Federal 
court prosecution is the only prosecution that a bootlegger is 
much in fear of. Now, the Federal Government through its 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue has agents out locating these 
bootleggers all the time, and whenever they locate one he simply 
pays $25 and gets off. He takes his chances until he is caught, 
und then he pays a tax of $25 and escapes prosecution. Thus 
the traffic continues among the Indians. In the cities now 
where soldiers rre beginning to congregate, and where they pass 
through frequey ‘ly, there are a large number of bootleggers, dis- 


reputable hotels, rooming houses, whisky drug stores, and other 
establishments of that kind where they sell whisky to the man in 
uniform ; or, at least, they make no distinction. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. In just a minute. I want to develop this 
idea. The police authorities of the cities are supposed to keep 
the cities safe for the soldiers. r 

A man who pays $500 to the city of Kansas City and another 
$500 to the county and State of Missouri. making $1,000 for 
his liquor license, is not going to put himself in jeopardy by dis- 
obeying the police regulations of Kansas City. But here i; a 
multitude of blind tigers and rooming houses and druggists en- 
gaged in selling liquor. I have a statement here that shows 
that the Government has issued 1,225 Government liquor licenses 
in Kansas City. The authorized number of places to sell liquor 
in Kansas City is 469, but the Government is collecting revenue 
from 1,225. Yet we are spending $150,000 a year to try to 
suppress the illegal traffic among the Indians. We are also 
maintaining an expensive bureau to keep liquor away from the 
soldiers. The way to suppress it is to have the Government 
quit being a partner in that iniquitous business. That is the 
only way to suppress it and the only way in which it will ever 
be suppressed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the third paragraph of section 4 of the act of June 28, 1906 
(34 Stat. L., a 539), is hereby amended to provide that the moneys 


therein provi for support for Osage schools may be used for the 
urposes as pruso in said paragraph for a further B ping ending 
une 30, 1922: Provided, That after June 30, 1918, said moneys may 


be expended solely for the payment of the superintendent, teachers, and 
for maintenance of the grounds and buildings; and that the support 
of each pupil attending said school shall be paid by the Secretary of 
the Interior out of any annuities, interest, lease rentals, reyalties, or 
any trust funds due said pupil, not exceeding the sum of $300 annually : 
Provided further, That the agor the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to withdraw from the sury of the United States, at hig 
discretion, the sum of $20,000, or so much thereof as may be y 
of the funds on deposit to the credit of the Osage Tribe of Indians 55 
Oklahoma, for the support and education of 75 pupils at the St. Louis 
Mission Boarding School, near Pawhuska, Okla., and 100 pupils at the 
Osage Indian School at Pawhuska, Okla., including pay of superintend- 
ent, to be immediately available. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. I rise largely to inquire as to the reason for 
limiting this appropriation as provided in the last paragraph of 
the proviso to certain schools, as indicated therein. What is the 
necessity for that authorization? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will yield-te the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. I will state for the gentle- 
man's benefit that there has been a contract in regard to the 
St. Louis Mission Boarding School to take care of 75 pupils, 
and that was limited to that school on account of said contract. 
Now, as to the Osage Indian School at Pawhuska, that is a school 
that has been maintained heretofore by the Osage Tribe of 
Indians. It was maintained for years before statehood by that 
tribe of Indians, and in order to thoroughly understand it it 
will be necessary to go back to the time of the Osage allotment 
act, in which the Osage Indians agreed to divide up their land 
and money; and as that was before statehood, the Indians de- 
sired their school to continue for a period until after statehood, 
and they provided that this Osage Indian School should con- 
tinue for 10 years, or until 1916. In 1916, by act of Congress, 
you extended it for two years longer, or until January 1, 1918. 

Now, for some reason the Interior Department desires it con- 
tinued for 13 years longer. The Indians do not want it, except 
a few of the full-blood Indians, or a few of the Indians that 
desire that the remainder of the tribe take care of their children. 
And after a conference with a number of the members of the 
tribe we reached an agreement or understanding with them that 
if the tribe as a whole would take care of this school and pax 
the superintendent and teachers and maintain the grounds and 
buildings—and provision was made that each child should pay 
for its own support—that they had no objections to its being 
continued for a short time longer; and, based upon that, we put 
this paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand from the gentleman's 
statement, authority to utilize the Osage Indian trust funds ex- 
pired on January 1 of this year? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does this authorization in language pro- 
vide for the utilization of this fund for the period between Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, and the time that this bill is approved? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Yes, sir. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Wherein is there any language that au- 
thorizes the utilization of that fund? 
it may be ambiguous— 


The language says—and 


1918. 


Is hereby amended to provide that the 8 therein provided for 
the support of Osage schools may be used for the purposes as provid 
in said paragraph for a further period ending June 30, 1922, 

Of course this law will be construed to take effect from the 
date of its approval. Where is there an authorization to pay for 
the schooling out of this appropriation—— į 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the authorization to provide for 
the puyment of these pupils out of this trust fund from January 
1, 1918, when the prior authorization terminated, until the time 
this bill will take effect? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. I will state for the gentle- 
man’s benefit that the last proviso in the paragraph appropriates 
$20,000, to be immediately available, and that was placed in 
there for the purpose of taking care of the school from the 
ist of January, this year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, that merely provides 
for two schools. This authorization that the gentleman seeks 
to have extended until June 30, 1922, applies to the utilization 
of this fund for other schools, 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
only to the Osage Indian school. 
the old law provided for. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Les. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I suggest the insertion of these words: 
After the word “ period,” in line 4, page 39, the words “ from 
January 1, 1918, and ending June 30, 1922.“ That would lead 
back to January 1 of this year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the amendment I was going to offer 
in case my position was confirmed by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. I haye no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order and offer the following amendment: After 
the word “ period,” in line 4, page 39, insert the words “ begin- 
ning January 1, 1918, and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD : Page 39, line 4, after the word 
“ period,“ insert “ beginning January 1, 1918, and.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that it will read 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So that it will read: as provided in sald 1 for a further 
period beginning January 1, 1918, and ending June 30, 1922.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That ragraph 4, section 4, of the Osage act approved June 28, 
1906 (34 Stat. = p. 539), and the act of Congress approved April 18, 
1512 (37 Stat. L., p. 88), authorizing expenditures from Osage tribal 
funds of not * $40,000 for agency and emergency purposes, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: x 

Fourth. That such sums as may be annually appropriated ay Con- 
gress shall be set asife and reserved from the royalties receiv from 
oil, gas, or other tribal mineral rights or other tribal funds, however 
arising, for agency purposes, which money when appropriated shall be 
paid out from time to time upon the requisition of the Osage tribal 
council with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, 
That the provision in the act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Indian partment and for 
fulfilling treaty . with various Indian tribes for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1898, and for other purposes,’ approved June 7, 
1897 (Se tat L., p. 90), limiting the amount of money to be expended 
for salaries of regular employees at any one agency shall not hereafter 
apply to the Osage Agency.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
I think this deserves some explanation on the part of the com- 
mittee, as it changes existing law and may involve a very im- 
portant provision of the law. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, for the bene- 
fit of the gentleman I will state 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the gentleman proceeds, will he in- 
form the committee whether this was recommended by the de- 
partment? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. It was not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then there is nothing in the hearings rela- 
tive to it? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. No. 


No; it does not. It applies 
That is the only school that 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Then it certainly deserves an explanation. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. This is a case where the de- 
partment has been transferring funds from one fund to another, 
paying employees and others out of funds belonging to the Osage 
Tribe of Indians, The Osages are opposed to the procedure and 
ask that the amounts be separated and that the department be 
required to furnish statements covering all their expenditures. 

Now, heretofore there has been a continuous appropriation of 
$40,000 to run the agency. They have used that $40,000 and at 
times used sums from other funds belonging to the Osage Tribe 
of Indians. We have changed this law so that they can not ex- 
pend any funds whatever until they are appropriated by Con- 
gress. We provide that they shall be appropriated annually 
and that they can not be expended until they are appropriated. 
The new law is practically the same as the old law, with the 
exception of these words thet are added to the old law: “ That 
such sums as may be annually appropriated by Congress,” and 
then, on line 11, “when appropriated.” These words are not 
included in the old law. 

Now, the old law has, I say, a continuous appropriation of 
$40,000. We have left that out and kept the law exactly as the 
old law is with that exception. It simply cuts out the con- 
tinuous appropriation and provides that the Congress shaN 
supervise all appropriations made heretofore in regard to run- 
ning the Osage Agency. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit an inquiry, as 
I understand it, under existing law, the amount that is limited 
for use for such purposes is $40,000? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, you seek by this amendment to lift 
that restricted amount and allow this fund to be utilized to any 
extent that Congress may appropriate? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the justification for that? 

Mr. HASTINGS. You mean to say that it allows any amount 
that Congress appropriates? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
state. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It means the amount annually appropriated 
by Congress? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And it brings the amount back to Congress 
each year—the amount that is appropriated and the amount 
that is necessary to be appropriated? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In other words, under existing law any 
amount can be used in addition to the amount named in the 
annual appropriation? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. As I understand it, there was used for 
administrative purpose $48,000, including $8,000 out of the 
school fund. Is that right? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Yes; $48,000, 
$8,000 out of the school fund. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The purpose of this amendment is to limit 
the amount of these funds to the annual appropriation made 
by Congress? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects 

Mr. STAFFORD. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am compelled 
on this important item to make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman insist on the point 
of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I insist. There is nothing in the 
hearings about this matter, and there is nothing recommended 
by the department. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of 
The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secret of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, not to exceed the 
sum of $60,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds 
on deposit to the credit of the Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma, for 
the support of the Osage Agency and pay of employees of said agency. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What was the paragraph 
against which the last point of order was made? 

The CHAIRMAN. Beginning at line 24, on page 39, and 
ending at line 23, on page 40. 


That is what I intended to 


including 


order. 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may return to that item and discuss it for five minutes, in 
order to dispose of the matter and perhaps satisfy the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma ask 
unanimous consent that the point of order be withdrawn? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; with the point of order still 
pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustained the point of order, 
as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman has knocked it 
out on his point of order. Now, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may return to the paragraph which has been stricken out, 
for five minutes’ discussion, to see if we can satisfy the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] and get him to withdraw 
his point of order, 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And, coupled with that, that the 
Chair withdraw his decision and that the point of order be 
pending. 

The CHAIRMAN, That request was not made before. The 
Chais was going to call attention to that. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma asks unanimous consent that the proceedings sustain- 
ing the point of order made by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
be vacated and that we return to the paragraph beginning on 
line 24, page 39, and ending in line 23, page 40, for the purpose 
of five minutes’ discussion. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. b 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph. Here is a paragraph that has not been 
recommended by the department, There is nothing in the hear- 
ings relating to it. I am seeking information as to the need 
for this amendment—whether it protects the Indians or whether 
it will not protect them, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER] to reply to the question. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. The purpose of this clause 
is to protect the Indians, so that the Interior Department shall 
make a report to them each year as to how these funds are 
spent and what becomes of them. Heretofore it has been un- 
necessary for the department to make a report of any kind, 
and they have gone ahead and spent not only these funds but 
school funds for agency purposes. The members of the Osage 
Tribe are not incompetent Indians by any means, and they 
would like to know what becomes of their money. This places 
a check upon the Interior Depurtment and compels them to 
furnish a statement of these expenditures each year. 

Mr. STAFFORD, How much money has been expended in 
former years out of this fund in excess of $40,000? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Practically every year there 
has been an expenditure of anywhere from $5,000 to $15,000 
above the $40,000. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Les. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is not one of the purposes of this proposed 
amendment to prevent the diverting of money from one fund 
belonging to the Indians to another fund 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Exactly. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Without the authorization of Congress 
permitting that diversion? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Exactly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And in that way it is a protection to the 
Indians; and the fact that the Interior Department did not 
recommend it is perhaps due to the fact that it was not called 
to their attention. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not casting any reflection on it be- 
cause the department did not recommend it, but the fact re- 
mains that there is nothing in the hearings on this item to 
justify it or that refers to it, and it devolves upon some one 
to make an inquiry to see whether it is warranted under exist- 
ing facts. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The fact is that here is an 
amount of money that was to have been used for schools, and 
part of it has been diverted for agency purposes. The principal 
purpose which this item will serve will be to make a division of 
those matters and present information to Congress, so that it 
oe a little more intelligently appropriate the money in the 

uture, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Each year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On the explanation made I withdraw the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order, and the Clerk will read. 2 

Mr. STAFFORD. I also withdraw the reservation of the 


point of order on the paragraph at the top of page 41, because, 


as I understand, that is allied to the matter that has been 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman also withdraws the point 
of order reserved against the paragraph beginning with line 1 
and ending with line 6, on page 41, and the Clerk will read. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 9 

FIVE CIVILIZED ‘TRIBES. 

Sec, 17. For expenses of 
CTT 
000: Provided, That a report shall be made to Con: by the d 
tendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, bowie 
expenditure of all moneys appropriated by this provision. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question, if I may, 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Certainly, 

Mr. KNUTSON. In line 10 it is provided 

That a re shall e 2 
the Five Chulized tribes, Dkishoua: AIAS te DEMI ius AAA 
of all moneys appropriated by this provision 

Why is not that same safeguard thrown around other nppro- 
priations made for other States? I want to say to the gentle- 
man that we have been trying for years to get a detailed stnte- 
ment from the Indian Department of moneys expended belong- 
ing to the Chippewa Indians, and we have not been able to do 
it. Now, why has not this provision been inserted in other 
appropriations? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Perhaps the gentleman who 
preceded the gentleman from Minnesota was not as zealous as 
the gentleman has been. That is the only explanation I can give 
of that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That provision ought to be inserted. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think the gentleman has a pro- 
vision In the bill now which will get the result he wants. 

The Clerk read as follows: y 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
pay to the enrolled members of the Chectaw and Chickasaw Tribes of 
ndians of Oklahoma entitled under existing law to share in the funds 
of said tribes, or to their lawful heirs, out of any moneys belonging to 
sald tribes in the United States Treasury, or deposited an wane or 
held by any oficial under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, not tọ exceed $200 per capita, said payment to be made under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interlor may pre- 
scribe: Procided, That in cases where such enrolled members, or their 
heirs, are Indians who by reason of their d of Indian blood beiong 
to the restricted class, the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discre- 
tion, withhold such praa and use the same for the benefit of such 
restricted Indians: Provided further, That the ween - to the en- 
rolled members or their heirs, as fer In. ah exempt from 
any lien for attorneys’ fees or other debt contracted prior to the pas- 
sage of this act: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized to use not to exceed 88.000 out of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw tribal funds for the expenses and the compensation of 
all necessary employees for the d bution of the 


per capita 
payments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of obtaining a little information. My 
memory is pretty good, but I wish to inquire whether this item 
is the one that in years immediately gone has been provocntive 
of serious attacks from certain Representatives from Missis- 
sippi? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. This is the one, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has there been some entente cordiale eu- 
tered into between the gentlemen from Oklahoma and the gentle- 
man from Mississippi whereby this item will no longer be 
contested ? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman's suspicions are 
entirely unfounded, so far as I am concerned. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Hanrison] last year announced that he 
knew when he was licked and that his fight was over. He made 
nn attempt yesterday to get an appropriation out of the Federal 
Treasury of $150,000 in the bill, to which I made a point of order, 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin knows, and that ought to show 
pretty clearly my position on the matter. If there had been any 
such agreement as the gentleman speaks of the point of order 
would not have been made by me yesterday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am glad to have the open statement of 
the gentleman that he will resist the claim for further aid for 
the Choctaws of Mississippi, either out of the trust funds of the 
Indians in Oklahoma or the larger trust funds in the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
tion is pretty well known. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I think my position on that ques- 


bank, or held by an official under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior on June 30, 1918, the payment te be made in such a way 
as to equalize the pro rata 4 snid 
tribe, either in land or mone 
the value of the land heretofore allotted and the money received by 
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each member: Provided, That said payment shall be made under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe: 
Provided further, That in cases where such enrolled members or their 
heirs are Indians belonging to the restricted class, the Secretary of the 
Interior may, in his discretion, withhold such payments and use the 
same for the benefit of such restricted Indians: Provided further, That 
the money paid to the enrolled members or their heirs, as 5 
herein, shall be exempt from any lien for attorney's fees or other debt 
contracted prior to the passage of this act: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to use not to exceed 
$5,000 out of said moneys for the payment of salaries of all necessary 
employees and other expenses for the disbursement of said moneys, as 
herein provided. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Is this the item where it purposes to distribute all the funds 
remaining in the Treasury to the credit of the Creek Tribe? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why is the $50,000 reserved? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. To pay the tribal chiefs and the 
tribal attorney and such officials as are necessary to continue 
the Creek Tribe of government until the matters are wound up. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hasrixds] is familiar with 
that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, the Creek Tribe has a chief 
and certain officials that are continued, and it also has a na- 
tional attorney. This amendment was submitted to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who approved it, as the hearings 
will show, and it was submitted to the national attorney of the 
Creek Tribe, who approved it. So it has been approved by the 
Creek Tribe and by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, both 
as to the amount and the language. I consulted the national 
attorney for the Creek Tribe, as well as the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, as to the amount necessary to be reserved, and 
the amount of $50,000 was reserved on the suggestion made by 
the Creek national attorney. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much is there involved here? 

Mr. HASTINGS. About $2,145,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is to be divided up among how many? 

Mr. HASTINGS. There are 18,774 enrolled Creeks. It is 
not divided equally; it equalizes their allotment. It is to be 
divided, for equalizing purposes, according to existing law, and 
it is owing to how much an allottee heretofore received. Some 
were allotted more land than others, and it is according to the 
amount of land that the allottee in the Creek Tribe received. 
For instance, the maximum amount, or the basis of the allot- 
ment, was $1,040. The maximum amount that anyone could 
receive in land or money would be $1,040. If he received in 
land $1,040, he would not receive any money at all until the 
other members of the tribe had received that amount, either in 
land or money or both. Suppose an allottee received $760 in 
money or land; he would receive the difference between that 
and the amount he is entitled to receive. In other words, this 
money is to be used to equalize the allotments of the Creeks to 
an amount so that, as far as it can, it will equalize them and 
treat them all alike. If the Creek funds are insufficient to 
equalize all to $1,040, they are to be used to equalize them to an 
equal amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Some will receive larger payments than 
others? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But no one in excess of $1,040, the original 
allotment? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How long does the gentleman estimate 
will be necessary to wind up the affairs of the Creek Nation 
under this provision? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am trying to do everything I can to get 
them wound up as quickly as possible. The land is all sold 
except a few town lots, and some of them occupied by squat- 
ters, and these are in litigation. They ought to be wound up in 
two years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The cum of $275,000, to be expended in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor, undér rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
him, in aid of the common schools in e Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, 
Chiekasaw, and Seminole Nations and the Quapaw Agency in Okla- 
homa, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919: Provided, That this 
3 shall not be subject to the limitation in section 1 of 
t act limiting the op fps of money to educate children of less 
than one-fourth Indian blood. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma when it may be expected that the 


time will be reached when it will not be necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to make this appropriation of $275,000 to aid the public 
schools of Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, that appropria- 
tion was put in the Indian appropriation act in 1904, before I 
came to Congress. 

Mr. NORTON. It has been paid, then, for the last 14 years. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; it has not. If the gentleman 
will permit me to proceed, I will give him the information I 
have. It was placed in the bill in 1904, as I recollect, the amount 
being $300,000. It was placed in the bill when the east side of 
our State was a Territory. We had no taxable land and no 
method by which to operate the schools for white persons. 
When the statehood act passed, all lands on the east side of the 
State were nontaxable. There was not one dollar of taxable 
property outside of some little towns, and they were small be- 
cause they were Indian lands. So the appropriation was con- 
tinued for one year after statehood, and then there was passed 
an act on May 27, 1908. making certain lands taxable. After 
that it was thought that enough lands would be taxable to fur- 
nish a fund to operate the schools, but the Indians brought suit 
on the constitutionality of the act, and in the case of Choate 
against Trapp in the Supreme Court of the United States it was 
decided that none of these lands were taxable so long as the title 
remained in the original allottee. So that makes practically the 
entire east side of the State, where my friend has been, embraced 
by nontaxable land. Land, as the gentleman knows, is the princi- 
pal asset for taxation in any country. These lands are becoming 
taxable, and if they do become taxable this appropriation can bes 
dispensed with. ` 

Mr. NORTON. What is the assessed value of the State of 
Oklahoma ? 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I can not give the gentleman the 


information, In some parts of the country it is very great and in 
some very small, 

Mr. NORTON. With its present population; as I recall it, it 
has about the same per capita assessed valuation as the average 
Western State. It occurs to me that the time has about been 
reached when there is no real justice in making this appropria- 
tion. There are vast properties in the eastern part of Oklahoma 
to-day that are subject to taxation, including enormous oil and 
gas interests. Some of these lands of which the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] speaks are now owned by others than 
the original allottees and are taxable and constitute the most 
valuable properties in the State. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. None of this money is used in 
that part of the State where taxation will support public schools, 
In the counties of Carter, Le Flore, McCurtain, and Bryan, and 
some counties up in the district of my friend from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Hastings], you will find that some of them have very 
little taxable property. Where the oil properties exist there is 
considerable taxable value, not the oil land itself, because in 
some cases they themselves are nontaxable, the title still being 
in the original allottee. But in other counties there is very 
littte taxable property. If the gentleman had gone with me, as 
did the gentleman from California [Mr. Erston], and the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. GANDY], he would have seen the 
difference in that part of the State, but the gentleman from 
North Dakota was called to another section, which is the 
wealthy part of the State. 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; I did not observe any great poverty or 
distress in the sections of the State where I visited last spring. 
I did not observe any need for any appropriation of this kind. 
It seemed strange to me that the Representatives from Okla- 
homa should be so opposed to any legislation providing for the 
use of Indian funds for the education of Indian children, when 
they are so willing to accept a gratuity of this large sum of 
$275,000 from the Federal Government for the same purpose. I 
observed on page 40 of the bill that, under the item for the 
school at Pawhuska, in the Osage Nation, where the Indians 
have vast sums of money to their credit, where their incomes 
run up to about $4,000 per capita each year, the gentlemen 
from Oklahoma had incorporated legislation greatly limiting 
the expenditure of that money for school purposes. Perhaps a 
part of this $275,000 will be used in educating some of the chil- 
dren of the Osage Nation instead of using the funds of the tribe 
to educate them. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair; I will state 
for the benefit of the gentleman that the entire amount appro- 
priated, on pages 39 and 40, is paid out of the Osage trust funds, 
and no portion of the $275,000 goes up to that part of the coun- 
try. In fact, that portion of the country does not want any 
of it. 

Mr. NORTON. I am glad to hear from the gentleman that 
no part of this is used in that section of the State. It had oc- 
curred to me that it would be well to maintain that school up 
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at Pawhuska, as it has been maintained in the past out of In- 
dian funds. I shali not be greatly surprised if in future years 
the delegation from Oklahoma are found requesting from Con- 
gress appropriations out of the Public Treasury to maintain 
that school. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. I will state for the benefit of 
the gentleman, that as long as I am in Congress we will not ask 
for any funds to maintain the Osage Indian school or any other 
Indian school up in that part of the country, and so far as the 
Osage Indians are concerned, they would like to see the school 
discontinued, as they are paying taxes now on 497 acres of land, 
each man, woman, and child, and in addition to that they are 
paying taxes on a lot of inherited lands and they have a fine 
public-school system that they are maintaining by taxation in 
that county. 

Mr. NORTON. In view of the promise the gentleman has 
made, I sincerely trust he remains in Congress for many, many 
years. I heard the Osage Indians testify in this matter at 
Pawhuska last spring, aud from that testimony I was impressed 
by the fact that practically every one of the full-blood Osage 
Indians desired to have this school continued. There were a 
few renegade whites and some mixed-blood Osage Indians who 
desired to have the school discontinued. These were the only 
class of people at all interested in the school that I found who 
wanted the school discontinued. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the salaries and expenses of not to exceed three oil and La 
inspectors and necessary clerks and field assistants, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, to supervise oil and gas mining opera- 
tions on allotted and tribal lands in the State of Oklahoma from which 
restrictions have not been removed, and to conduct investigations with 
a view to the prevention of waste, 815,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I have examined the hearings to try to find some 
testimony as to the reason why the committee reduced the de- 
partment’s estimate of six oil and gas inspectors to three, and 
I find no examination in the hearings by the members of the 
committee, The only thing that is included is the formal re- 
port of the department justifying the continuance of these six 
oil inspectors. What was the reason the committee took this 
drastic action in reducing the force by half without the recom- 
mendation of the department? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Cuanpter] furnished the committee some 
information on which the committee thought it was justified in 
making this reduction. He furnished the committee the in- 
formation as to what these gentlemen did, and after taking that 
into consideration we thought that a less number of men might 
be able to do with less money. If the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. CHANpLER] desires to make a statement, I gladly 
yleld to him. ; 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Wis- 
consin will permit, I will say there was an investigation made 
about this matter, but we did not have the commissioner before 
us at the time. We were unable to find that any of these men 
were doing any actual service and upon further talk in the com- 
mittee it was determined that we ought to leave them a certain 
number; that there must be some work for some of them to do, 
although no committeeman had any real knowledge that any 
one of these inspectors. was doing, any actual work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand the gentleman’s 
position, it is that there was sufficient testimony presented by 
the members upon which you could safely eliminate three? 

Mr. SNYDER. My own wish was to strike them all out, be- 
cause I could not find that any of them was doing anything for 
the benefit of the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to compliment the committee on 
eliminating some Indian force that they thought was needless, 
and I hope next year they will be able to eliminate all of this 
supplementary force that apparently does nothing in addition 
to the work of the State officers except to draw their salaries. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. We eliminated a school which 
the gentleman helped to put back in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman is mistaken as to my hav- 
ing assisted to restore any such item. I withdraw tke pro 
forma amendment. f 

Mr. CARTER óf Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that we may turn now to page 59 of the bill; to the para- 
graph beginning at line 7, in order that the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JoHNson] may make a short statement in 
respect to it, as he is compelled to leave town on account of 
important business. 


o page 59 of the bill and to read that section, 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the construction of a road across Point Grenville on the Quint- 
ault Indian Reservation, Wash., $22,500, to be immediately available 
and to be reimbursed from any funds now or hereafter placed in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Quiniault Indians, to remain a charge and 
lien upon the lands and funds of said tribe of Indians until paid. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I desire to thank the chairman and others for 
giving me permission to make this statement at this time. This 
item which would authorize the Indians to commence the con- 
struction of a road with money with which they expect to re- 
pay the Government in a short time is of most supreme impor- 
tance. The Government is calling on the people of western 
Washington for many times as much spruce as can be fur- 
nished. Spruce timber has now reached the price in the forest, 
in the tree, of about $7.50 a thousand feet, board measure. Not 
all of these spruce trees in this great Indian forest can be 
utilized for aeroplane stock. About one large tree in every six 
is available. These trees are to be cut out by hand. The road 
is then necessary to find some way to get it to tidewater or to 
transcontinental railroad terminals. This is to provide money 
for a portion of such road, The War Department has offered 
to go in at once and commence the construction of a road with 
this money. Rived spruce, hand hewn, of the right kind is sell- 
ing right now at $90 a thousand feet, no piece measuring smaller 
than 6 by 8 inches, with the heart cut out, and in addition to the 
price of $90 a thousand feet a bonus of $40 a thousand feet is 
being paid up to the 31st day of January. After that time the 
bonus is $30 a thousand feet, so there is now the greatest in- 
centive for small cruiser men, including new crews, to go into 
this great forest and find these large spruce trees and get them 
out to assist the Government in its great necessity for spruce 
that will make aeroplane stock. I have many indorsements 
here of this item not only from the War Department but from 
the Indian Office and the Interior Department, and I hope the 
point of order will not be raised. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. With pleasure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it purposed to build this railroad from 
a definite point to another part of the reservation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The paragraph says “for the 
construction of a road across Point Grenville,” and I should like 
right there to amend that by striking out, in line 7, after the 
word “road,” the words “ across Point Grenville.” : 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Washington: Page 50, line 7 
after the word “road,” strike out the words “across Point Grenville,” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield in 
that particular? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not the purpose at all to increase the 
appropriation to be required for building this road. As I under- 
stand, it is only to give the department a larger leeway, so that 
they may build a road to the military road 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and I have a letter 
here from the Indian Department suggesting that those words 
might be too tight a limitation when the engineers have found 
where was the best place to locate the road. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to sell at a price to be fixed by him, which shall not be 
less than the aye roe value, to the State of Oklahoma for a game 
preserve lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians in 
Oklahoma described as sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, and 26, 
township 3 south, range 25 east, and sections 5, 6, 7, 8. 17. 18. 19, 20 
29, and 30, township 3 south, range 26 cast, containing in all 12.800 
acres, more or less: Provided, That any lands heretofore allotted and 
conveyed to allottees of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians, 
or sold at sales heretofore held to purchasers of tracts of land within 
said area thus described shall be excepted from such sale. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is it the intention to establish a game preserve similar to 
that established more or less on paper in the State of Kansas? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not know anything about 


Is there objec- 


the game preserve in Kansas, but this is for the purpose of buy- 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lever). 
homa asks unanimous consent to turn to the portion indicated 


The gentleman from Okla- ing some mountain land there from the Choctaw Nation at 
| not less than its appraised valne, the price to be fixed by the 
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Secretary, the State to purchase it and administer it as a State 
game preserve. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any action been taken by the State? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; the State has appropriated 
a fund for the purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it is going to be an established institu- 
tion? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes, z 

Mr. STAFFORD. To be maintained hereafter without ex- 
pense to the Federal Government? 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. The State has already appro- 
priated the fund for the purchase of this game preserve. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And there will be no further charge upon 
the National Treasury if this preserve is established? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The only tax we will make on 
the Federal Government is to ask the gentleman to come down 
and take a look at a deer occasionally. 

Mr. STAFFORD, We have plenty of deer in northern Wis- 
consin, which I had the pleasure of seeing last October and 
November ; quite an attraction, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ee Nation, including claims to 
nauk — . aba which may now DADA under 
. — law out of the funds of the Cherokee Nation in the Treasur 
of the United States or otherwise in the hands of the Government, 1 
be filed, not later than one year from the date of the approval of this 
act, with the superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes or such other 
person as the Secretary of the Interior may de ate, and under such 
rules and regulations as said Secretary of the Interior ma; pros 
CC O aca ied shell De conuldsred: AnA AACA 
8 Tales — regulations not later than six months after the 


expiration of the time above limited for the filing of the claims, and 


shall, if approved by the Secretary of the Interior, be paid out of the 


tribal funds of the Cherokee Nation. Upon the tration of the 
time limited in this act claims against the Cherokee Nation 

forever barred, and all of said tribal funds then remaining to the credit 
. 8 9 alle ng . an oaio 
dormitory Tor the Cherokee Orphan Training School, near Tahlequah, 
Okla. 5 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I — 5 0 Dormen 2 
on the paragraph. What is the purpose of placing a lim on 
upon the presentation of claims upon the funds of the Cherokee 
Nation as provided in this paragraph? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me say to the gentleman that the affairs 
of the Cherokee Tribe of Indians are completely wound up. 
There were 41,824 on the roll. Certain equalization payments 
have been made and certain small per capita payments have 
been made to the enrolled members of the tribe. The last three 
payments were fifteen. twelve, and three-thirty, respectively. 
The rolls were made as of date of September 1, 1902, some 15 or 
16 years ago. About one-third of the enrolled members of the 
tribe are dead, so a great many of them did not apply in person 
for the small equalization balances. The allotments were made 
upon the basis of $325.60 each. A great many of them, for in- 
stance, took $325 in land, which left 60 cents due them. 

It left 60 cents due the allottee. Later, it was provided by act 
of Congress that double the value of the land an allottee was 
deficient should be paid him in money, so that there might be 
only a few dollars due an allottee. 

Now, as I said a few moments ago, some 10,000 or 15,000 of 
these allottees are dead. The heirs of a great many of them 
can not be found. They have removed from the State; others 
do not apply ; so that there are those little driblets of money that 
are left to the credit of the tribe that are now authorized to be 
paid under existing law out of these funds. I will say that 
there is left about $71,000 of this money out of which these 
claims are to be paid. 

Here is a letter from the Secretary of the Interior referring 
to this amendment, indorsing its language, and recommending 
that it be incorporated as an amendment to this bill. The idea 
of it is to have these claims presented and have them passed 
upon. They are all small; none of them of any consequence. 
It is just a question of determining who are the heirs. The 
books will show whether any small amount is due any allottee. 
There is no proof necessary upon that proposition at all. It is 
only a question, then, of determining the identity of the allottee 
or the heirs of that allottee. The last sentence of the proposed 
amendment is for the purpose of disposing of whatever little 
amount of money may remain. I will say that there is about 
$71,000 now, but, of course. a much smaller amount will remain 
-zhen all claims are presented and paid. Perhaps $15,000 or 
$18,000 may be left. As I said, there are 41,824 of these 
Indians. So there would not be perhaps half a dollar to dis- 
tribute to each member of the tribe—an amount insufficient to 
pay the cost of distribution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There can not be a question that there 
will be insufficient funds to meet all the claims? 


Mr. HASTINGS. This amount is held for that purpose, and 
limitation within which all claims must be presented. 
Mr. STAFFORD. It is virtually a residuum for prior allot- 


ment? 

Mr. HASTINGS, Yes; and it completely winds up the 
affairs of this tribe of Indians, the largest in the United States. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman answer this question? 
Will there be any hardship, or can any possible hardship be 
done to any of these claims by a limitation of one year? 

Mr. HASTINGS. None whatever. There is given a year 
after this bill passes within which to present any claim, and 
then a certain time is provided for the Secretary of the Interior 
to determine—I think six months thereafter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume there is not a claim, judging 
from the gentleman's statement, approximating 8100? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No. They are small claims. I think none 
will exceed that amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting this letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior. It explains the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the letter referred to: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, Washington, January 9, 1918. 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. HAstTincs: I am in asi of your letter of December 27, 
1917, with which you submit an amendment which you state you intend 
to — to the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Repre- 
senta to be added to the Indian appropriation bill, said intended 
amendment being one providing a limitation of time for the filing of 
claims inst the Cherokee Nation. which may now be paid under 
existing law out of the triba ds. and providing that the tribal 
funds remaining to the credit of the Cherokee Nation at the expiration 
of the time limited should be used for the benefit of the erokee 
Orpban Training School. 

have written Hon. C. D. Carter, chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives, recommending the 


enactment of legislation as set fo in your intended amendment. 
A copy of my letter of even date to Mr. Carrer concerning the matter 
is inclosed for your information. 

Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE, 


Secretary. 
JANUARY 9, 1918. 


Hon, C. D. Carrer, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Canter: Reference is herein made to a letter of December 
27. 1917, from Hon. W. W. Hasrixas to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, concerning an amendment that he intends to propose to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives, to be 
added to the Indian appropriation bill, said intended amendment being 
one providing a limitation of time for the filing of claims against the 
Cherokee Nation which may now be pald under existing law out of the 
tribal funds, and providing that the tribal funds g to credit 
of the Cherokee Nation at the expiration of the time limited shall be 
expended for perati and furnishing an additional dormitory for the 
Cherokee Orphan Training School near Tahlequah, Okla. Copies of Mr. 
Hasrixds's letter ard intended amendment are inclosed. 

Lan. advised that the books of the Indian Office show that on October 
1, 1917, there were in the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Cherokee Nation tribal funds aggregating $71,258.73. Said 
funds have been held for the purpose of settlement of outstanding back 

capita, equalization, and other payments heretofore authorized by 

w, and which remain due and unpaid to members of the Cherokee 
tribe or their heirs. A large number of said undistributed shares of 
the tribal fund remain unpaid because of the fact that the enrolled 
Cherokee citizens who were entitled to the distributive shares of said 
funds are dead and their heirs have not been or can not be ascertained 
or found. In connection with this matter, your attention is invited 
to my letter of ag de 1917, to you concerning H R. 351. The amend- 
ment intended to proposed by Mr. Hastincs to the Indian appro- 
priation bill is along the line of the legislation suggested in my abeve- 
mentioned letter, but with the additional 9 ee an appro- 

riation for the benefit of the Cherokee Orphan Training School of such 
ds as may remain to the eredit of the tribe at the expiration. of the 
time limited for the filing and settlement of outstanding claims. 

In order that the tribal affairs of the Cherokve Nation may be finally 
closed, I belleve that legislation as set forth in the intended amendment 
of Mr. Hastines should be had. 
legislation be enacted. 

Cordially, yours, 
(Signed) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 27, 1917. 


COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran COMMISSIONER: I am inclosing herewith an amendment 
that it is my pur to propose to the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
be added to the Indian appropriation bill. It provides for a limitation 
within which all claims shall be presented and paid from funds of the 
Cherokee Tribe. 


I therefore recommend that such 


FRANKLIN K. Lane, Secretary. 
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It is in almost verbatim language with H. R. 351, upon which a 
favorable report was made, except that the tribal funds remaining to 
the credit of the nation, when all claims are adjudicated, shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior for building 
and furnishing an additional dormitory for the Cherokee Orphan n- 
ing School, near Tahlequah, Okla. 

This provision contemplates the adjudication and payment of all 
claims within 18 months after the enactment of this bill and the dispo- 
sition of all moneys which may remain to the credit of the tribe. 

I can think of no better purpose for which the money could be ex- 
pended than the building of another dormitory. It is now badly needed 


at the school. 
Sincerely, yours, (Signed) W. W. HASTINGS. 


That all claims against the Cherokee Nation, including claims to un- 
paid per capita and équalization money, which may now be paid under 
existing law out of the funds of the Cherokee Nation in the Treasury of 
the United States, or otherwise in the hands of the Government, shall 
be filed not later than one year from the date of the approval of this 
act with the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, or such other 
person as the Secretary of the Interior may designate, and under such 
rules and regulations as said Secretary of the Interior may prescribe to 
govern the filing, determining, and settlement of said claims, and the 
claims so submitted and filed shall be considered and adjudicated under 
said rules and regulations not later than six months after the expira- 
tion of the time above limited for the filing of the claims, and shall, if 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, be paid out of the tribal 
funds of the Cherokee Nation. Upon the <r on of the time limited 
in this act claims against the Cherokee Nation shall be forever barred, 
and all of said tribal funds then remaining to the credit of the Cherokee 
Nation shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior for building and furnishing an additional dormitory for the 
Cherokee Orphan Training School, near Tahlequah, Okla. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purpose of encouraging industry and Sen support among the 
Klamath Tribe of Indians in Oregon, and to aid them in building homes, 
the culture of fruits, grain, and other crops, $200,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, which sum may be used for the purchase of such 
animals, machinery, tools, implements, and other equipment nece: 

in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior to enable the Klamat 
Inäians to become self-supporting, to be reimbursed from the funds 
accruing to the credit of said tribes in the Treasury of the United 
States from the sale of timber and unallotted lands on the Klamath 
Reservation, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
I believe this is a new item in the bill that has not been hereto- 
fore carried. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will turn 
back to the industrial item in the bill, on page 14, he will see 
that that item was reduced from $400,000 to $100,000; and 
$200,000 of that was transferred to this reservation and made 
specific, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
about how much of that appropriation has been utilized in the 
past for this specific purpose on this Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, there seems to have been 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SIN- 
Norr] give me the information? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Suynorr] is not familiar with this general item. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I meant no discourtesy to the chairman of 
the committee, but I thought the gentleman from Oregon could 
give information about the item. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman asked me about 
the general iteni. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My question was as to how much of the 
$200,000 of the general item had been expended on the Klamath 
Reservation? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. A small tribal herd has been 
purchased from the general fund. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am unable to give the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] perhaps the precise infor- 
mation he desires, although I have received information by let- 
ter from some of the Klamath Indians and some of the Indians 
who are here representing the tribe. They inform me that at the 
present time the Indians have about 4,000 head of stock running 
on the reservation. Now, I was at the Indian Department last 
week—lI think on Monday or Tuesday—and I endeavored to se- 
cure information as to how much money has been heretofore ex- 
pended on the Klamath Reservation for stock purposes and what 
becomes of the stock. I dictated my request to the secretary of the 
Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Meritt. The next day Mr. Meritt 
called me up on the phone and we talked over the matter, but 
they have failed for some reason to give me that information. I 
was very anxious to secure it. I had not the information as to 
the amount of stock on the reservation at the present time, and 
what they have done in the past toward advancing money for 
the Indians for live-steck purposes, and I have been unable to 
secure it, although I requested this information several days 
ago. But I hope the gentleman will not insist upon his point of 
order. The Klamath Reservation is situated in one of the very 
best stock sections in the State of Oregon. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT, Yes. 5 

Mr. STAFFORD. Win the gentleman inform the committee 
as to the extent of the funds belonging to this Indian tribe? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, their assets in timber are valued at 
something like $23,000,000, Recently the Indian Department 
made a sale of timber amounting to something over $1,000,000. 
The payments are to be made in 13 years, $50,000 next year, 
$75,000 the year after, and $75,000 the year after that. And 
there is no question about their ability to reimburse the Govern- 
ment for this advance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, as I understand, the representative 
of these Indians at the time the bill was under consideration 
in the committee wished an appropriation for this purpose, in- 
volving $2,000,000. 

Mr. SINNOTT, They wish an appropriation of $1,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD, If this appropriation was granted, or any 
additional appropriation was granted, it would mean that the 
funds would be furnished from the Treasury? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The funds; in the first place, for a year or 
so, would come from the Treasury and it would be reimbursed 
from the sale of this timber. They have timber worth some- 
thing like $23,000,000 on the reservation. I think much of the 
timber should have been sold long ago and applied to the pur- 
chase of teams and cattle for the Indians. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What assurance can we have that if this 
appropriation is allowed to go through, the appropriation will not 
be increased for the coming fiscal year? Here this money is go- 
ing to be drawn from the Treasury. The Indians want $2,000,000 - 
to be appropriated out of the Treasury. True, they have assets 
in the way of standing timber, but that will not be sold for 
years to come, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The best guarantee for that that 
T can give is the continued presence of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin in Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the gentleman. I think we can 
get further assurance that the sum will not be increased in 
the fact that the gentleman from Oklahoma will probably be a 
member of the conference that will confer with representatives 
of another body. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. When the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Meritt, was before our committee 
the following examination took place: 

A F. II 
inthis entire eee dee we ore e eee eee 

Mr. Merirr. In the entire appropriation bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; I mean the entire amount running over a period 
‘of_years. How long will it run? 

Mr. Merirr. This is the only advance we will ask for these Indians. 
„ For how many years will you ask an appropriation 

Mr. Meritt. For the Klamath Indians? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 


Mr. Merirr. We will not ask for a further reimbursable appropria- 
tion. We will for a number of years require an agency 2 


tion. 
The CHAIRMAN (interposing). I mean under this item here. Will 
S, 3200.900 end it, or will we be expected to appropriate $200,000 
ext year 
wat I Ho She 875 by end it. 
e CHAIRMAN. You w not want any more appropriations afte 
getting this $200,000? ct g 
Mr. Mrnitr. No, sir. 
The Coamman. With that you can make the farms self-sustaining? 
Vo Meritt, Yes, sir; including the proceeds from the sale of their 
r. 


That was the assurance that we received. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, with the assurance that has 
just been read by the chairman of the committee, I will with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the point of order. 
Mr. SINNOTT. 

word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, in my opinion this sum of $200,000 is a wholly inadequate 
sum and it is far below the desires of these Indians. I realize 
that we are in war times now. I realize that there are a great 
many demands upon the Treasury of the United States. But 
here is a reservation in the very heart of the richest stock 
country in the West, containing over 1,000,000 acres, much of 
it arable Jand, and all good grazing land. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


Not far from this reservation in Harney County there is a 
cattle ranch, a stock ranch of 150,000 acres. This reservation 
contains over a million acres of much better grazing land. The 
cattle ranch is called the “P ranch” from the cattle brand. 
On this ranch there are running from 18,000 to 30,000 head of 
cattle. Yet this reservation of over 1,000,000 acres has only 
8,000 head of stock, 4,000 head belonging to the Indians and 
4,000 head belonging to the white lessees. 

This $23,000,000 worth of timber belongs to these Indians. 
The Government is the trustee or guardian of those Indians, 
It owes them some duty. There are a number of sawmills in 
that:vicinity. There is a demand and ready market, for this 
timber. Some of it should have been sold years ago. I have 
been through it. It is ripe timber and should be on the market 
to-day. The timber is full of spread tops and spike tops, show- 
ing that it has reached its perfection and is now on the decline. 
Think of it—only 4,000 head of stock belonging to the Indians 
on a million acres; 30,000 head of cattle upon a ranch of only 
150,000 acres not many miles from there. That is a serious 
comment, showing that the management of this reservation is 
a travesty; not on the part of the present administration alone, 
because I do not blame the present administration any more 
than I blame the past administration. This reservation is 
capable of supporting at least 50,000 head of cattle. That is a 
very moderate estimate. 

Many of these Indians on this reservation to-day are living 
from hand to mouth. They are digging the very roots in the 
ground; the bulbs and water lilies they dig in the swamps and 
grind into a flour and paste to make their bread. Individually 
and potentially they are worth $25,000 apiece—their assets 
amount to that sum—and yet many of them are in want. We 
had a representative of the tribe before the committee, an 
Indian named Harrison Brown, a prosperous Indian, a good 
stock raiser, who runs about 400 head of stock, and he told the 
committee that he had frequently to go down into his own pocket 
to assist the other members of the tribe, to furnish them with 
groceries and furnish them with food and clothing, so that they 
would have something to eat and be comfortable in the winter 
months, 

And yet they have $28,000,000 worth of timber and a million 
acres in this reservation. Why, Mr. Chairman, it would pay 
this Government to go over to the P Ranch and hire Tom Allen, 
the manager, or to go to the Bell A Ranch and hire Bill Hanley 
or some of those men who have made a success in the stock 
business, í 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It would pay the Government to go over to 
those stock ranches and employ these managers and pay them 
$25,000 a year and give them authority to conduct a reserva- 
tion like this as their own ranches are conducted. If that were 
done, in 10 years every one of these Indians would be abso- 
jutely independent. They would be rolling in wealth in 20 years. 

I know what that country is. It is one of the best stock 
countries in the United States, and any good manager, familiar 
with the stock business and given some authority, would soon 
have those Indians on their feet and make them absolutely 
independent, and not objects of charity, as some of them are 
to-day. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Src. 20. For support and education of 350 Indian pupils at the Indian 


school at Flandreau, S. Dak., and for pay of superintendent, $72,000; 
for general repairs and improvements, $8,000; in all, $80,000. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DILLON: Page 52, line 5, after the semi- 
colon, insert“ for repafring damages caused by fire in industrial build- 
ing. $4,500; for replacing and repairing equipment contained in indus- 
trial building, $2, ; the last two sums to be immediately available.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. I reserve a point of order on the amendment. 
Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, on November 24, 1917, a fire 
occurred in the industrial building at Flandreau. The building 
was destroyed and its contents were very much damaged. The 
damage to the industrial building is estimated at $4,500. The 
southwest corner of the building will have to be taken down 
and rebuilt, The balance of it can he repaired. It is estimated 


The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
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that the equipment that was in this industrial building can be 
replaced and repaired for $2,000. The industrial building con- 
tains 6 rooms—the blacksmith’s department, the carpenter’s 
department, the shoe and harness department, the tailoring de- 
partment, the printing department, and the industrial-training 


department. The superintendent of this school presented a re- 
port to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs upon the day fol- 
lowing the destruction of this building, but nothing was done 
with it by the commissioner at that time, and I recently ob- 
tained information that it was not included in this bill. There- 
upon I went to the chairman of this committee. He suggested 
that it ought to be a deficiency item in the deficiency bill, I 
then went to the assistant commissioner and presented the mat- 
ter to him. He conceded that it was a necessity; that the school 
would be put out of business unless it was included. I said to 
him that it had been suggested to me that it ought to be a 
deficiency item, and that it ought to come through the Treasury 
Department; but the commissioner said that was a long road to 
reach results, and that he was sure the chairman of this com- 
mittee under the circumstances would make no point of order 
against this amendment. I secured from him a statement of 
these losses, which I now read, and in this statement he com- 
mends this amendment, as follows: 

The industrial building at the Flandreau Indian School, S. Dak., 
was destroyed by fire on November 24, 1917. As far as known the 
tire was caused by the crossing of electric wires in the building. 

The walls of the building are not seriously da ed except for about 
40 feet on the southwest corner. This Sanaa place wil 
taken out and rebuilt and the building otherwise repaired. 

The industrial departments of the school are badly handicap and 
it is Impossible to carry on the course of study along industrial lines 
under present conditions. Considerable personal property and equip- 
ment was destroyed, and it is estimated that $4,50 will be required k 
replace this building and $2,000 for replacing the equipment. 

he u repair and improvement fund will not be sufficient to re- 
lace the building and equip it. Therefore, in order to do this, it will 
Be necessary to have a separate item for this particular purpose. 

This school has about 365.students and is doing a great work 
under its efficient and capable superintendent, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserved a point of order 
on the amendment, acting for the chairman of the committee; 
but after conferring with him and hearing the justification 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota, I withdraw the 
point of order. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I should like to say that this 


have to be 


‘school has been burned since the estimates were sent to Congress 


by the department, making it an emergency proposition. I shall 
be willing to withdraw the point of order, but I want to ad- 
monish the gentleman again, as I have told him before, that he 
would get his, building much more quickly by presenting this 
matter to the Committee on Appropriations and letting them 
bring it in on a deficiency bill, because the chances are the usual 
thing will happen and this hill will not pass until July or August, 
perhaps too late to do the gentleman any good. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. This morning we had a similar proposal 
in connection with the building of a bridge in New Mexico, to 
increase the authorized amount so they could go ahead with the 
construction. It was pointed out that the gentleman could get 
quicker action by having a deficiency appropriation on the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, s 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the necessity for 
a bridge and the necessity for a school building are two entirely 
different things. Here we have a case where the gentleman 
wants his school building at once, for the continuation of the 
school, and my only intention was to help the gentleman. Now, 
if a bridge proposition came up and I had the bill before me 
to protect all my rights I would try to put it in the bill then 
under consideration, just as the gentleman from New Mexico 
did, although he did not consult me with reference to his action. 
But if I had such an urgent, necessary proposition as the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. Drrox] has I think I would 
prefer to have it in the deficiency bill, although I leave that 
entirely to the gentleman himself. It is a meritorious case. 

Mr. DILLON, I will say to the gentleman that I went to the 
commissioner upon that very point, and he said to me that this 
was the best route, What would the gentleman do under those 


circumstances? 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I would follow my own judgment 
about it. Administrative officers do not always know the best 


form of legislative procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Dizon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


n 


GOY 


Mr. DILLON. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by inserting the letter of Mr. Peirce, the superintendent 
of this school. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the letter indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


Franpreav, S. Dax., December 3, 1917. 


Honorable COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN APFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Replying to your telegram of November 26, I have the 
honor to transmit the following report concerning the destruction of 
the shop building and contents thereof by fire on Saturday the 24 ultimo. 
I would say, first, that I was on my way home from Bismarck school 
with a pany, of pupils who were being transferred from that place, con- 
sequently the report is upon the testimony of employees who were 
on the grounds at the time. 

The Nen een a one-story brick structure, 170 by 30 feet, with a 
36-foot ell at the south end, and was divided into six rooms, used by the 
blacksmith, carpenter, shoe and harness, tailor, printer, and manual- 
training departments.. The blacksmith shop had nine forges, together 
with necessary anvils, tools, ete. The carpenter or woodworking shop 
had a swing cut-off saw, cross-cut saw, planer, band saw, and a combina- 
Zyn woodworking machine, together with several workbenches and kits 
of tools. 

The manual-training room was used more particularly for a class- 
room and bench work, and had no machinery except a small turning 
lathe. The harness shop was equipped with a sewing machine, nailer, 
and a 12-foot combination sewing and finishing machine, together with 
a full assortment of working tools. The tailor shop had eight sew: 
machines, seven of which were saved. In the printing department al 
equipment. was saved. 

In the blacksmithing de; ent none of the forges or other equip- 
ment was damaged beyond some slight repair. In the carpenter shop 
the band-saw frame, planer, and cross-cut saw can be re; with an 
expenditure of about $200. Other machinery there is a total loss. In 
the harness and shoe department the finishing ma e and nailer can 
be repaired for approximately the same amount, as frames and ts 
are not injured. As stated, other equipment except stoves in tailor 
and print shop were saved. There was, however, a large amount of 
minor equipment such as hand tools in all departments that are a 
total. loss. r 
t 12, while 
d doubtless 


cr e wires or S ponasa combustion. 

Carpenter boys ha a few days previous been storin 
lumber there, and I am inclined to believe that some of the 
came disarranged and crossed and started a blaze near some of 
the paper and cloth wrappings on the furniture. That the damage 
could have been confined to the south end of the building had there been 
the sufficient water pressure is the opinion of all who witnessed the 
fire. Lines of hose were promptly laid. but there was not enough water 

= — to the eaves of the building. 


and connection was 


some 
be- 


into the distributin; 
syst Sane ont the filter In i fire Ei is 

em, cu ou e K case 
: — 5 Mr. Heckend 


On Mon afternoon following the fire I had a line of hose attached 
to the barn hydrant, the farthest away from the tank, and found no 
difficulty in throwing water high enough to cover the shop building. I 
also had the hose attached to a hydrant near the girls Douma ang 
put water onto the roof of that building, the brick walls of which are 
about 28 feet from the ground. This was with about 12 feet of water 
in the tank and with the —— valve open. 

I also made a similar demonstration a day later in the presence of 
Mr. W. H. Davis, the chief of the ae are d. ent, who stated that 
had like pressure been ayallable on the day of the fire when he ved 
with his men and apparatus that at least half of the building might 

ressure was noticeable 


have been saved. 
Various employees say that oniy the usual 

not have been the case 

pressure put on the 


in the 1 that afternoon, which woul 
vis and our own employees into con- 


had the filter 

Taking the statement of Mr. Da 
sideration, I can not believe that the by-pass valve at the filter house 
Was open; rather that it was closed, or at least partly so, and that the 
water from both our own tank and the one in town was going through 
the filter, giving no fire-pressure service, and on account of t — i 
tion all efforts to control the fre were a failure. 


As to the loss, I have gone over the walls carefully with Mr. Carr 


and an expert brick builder and find that three-fourths of the walls can 
be used with ‘repairs. In order to protect these broken places, I 
am now ha hem repaired, and will also put on new plates so that 


ee part of the building now standing will not suffer deterioration this 
winter. 

A close estimate of the cost for rebulldin, tanding as it stood 

ng destroyed 


loss of 


the 
is placed at about $4,500. The cost of r Ping or replac 
equipment will reach approximately $2,000, making a to 
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$6,500. The building was heated by stoves, but if it is to be rebuilt I 
would like to install steam heat. I have a boiler on hand that could be 
used, have considerable pipe. and as all labor would be performed by 
our own. force, the cost would not exceed 81.200. This matter, how- 
ever, will be the subject of future correspondence. 

Trusting that the foregoing report Will be the information desired, 


I am, 
Respectfully, yours, CHARLES F. PEIRCE, 
Superintendent. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For support and education of 275 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Rapid City, S. Dak., including pay of eye remem $57,000; for gen- 


eral repairs and improvements, $5,000; for irrigation, drainage, and 
2 735 ig om farm, to remain available until expended, $3,000; in 
all, 000: 


Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


cee. by Mr. Gaxpr: Page 52, line 16, before the word in,“ 
sert: 
Additional appropriation for new school building, 815.000.“ 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment, for the purpose of allowing the gentleman to 
give information as to the need of this appropriation. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, two years ago there was appro- 
priated for a new school building at the Rapid City Indian 
School the sum of $30,000, At that time I had very grave doubts 
as to the ability of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to have a 
building suitable for the needs of the school constructed for 
$30,000, and the records of the hearings before the Committee on 
Indian Affairs will bear me out in that statement. However, 
that amount was agreed upon. Plans for a suitable building 
were drawn, but the commissioner was never able to award the 
contract because of the fact that no bid was within the appro- 
priation. In a letter under date of yesterday from the commis- 
sioner he states that the lowest bid at any time was $33,900, 
and my information on the subject is to the effect that the 
lowest acceptable bid was almost $87,000. Since that time 
materials having increased in value, it will be necessary to pro- 
vide more money than the amount of the lowest acceptable bid 
received. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understand the amount that 
was appropriated on request of the gentleman from South 
kota was net enough under present prices for material an 
labor to enable a contractor to take a contract for the construc- 
tion of the building? 

Mr. GANDY. That is true; that is the situation exactly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And it will take some $10,000 
or $15,000 more than is appropriated to construct the building? 

Mr. GANDY. I want to say further that because of the 
crowded condition of the school building at this school it has 
been necessary to take out the seventh and eighth grades, be- 
cause they were not able to handle them with the room they 
have there. 

Mr. GANDY. Further, I want to call attention to the fact 
that there are 4,784 Indian children in school in South Dakota, 
while 5,668 are eligible for school, and the Government schools 
and mission schools combined have only a total capacity of 
3,920, so that it is very necessary and very essential that the 
school facilities be increased. 0 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GANDY. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the purpose is to enlarge the 
original school building and to enlarge the plans of the original 
school building so as to provide for accommodations of the 
higher grades—seventh and eighth—now not accommodated in 
the building. 

Mr. GANDY. The gentleman’s idea is all right in one par- 
ticular and erroneous in another. The present school building 
is a small four-room building. It is proposed to erect an eight- 
room building. The present kitchen and. dining room at this 
school is in the boys’ dormitory. The removal of that kitchen 
and dining room has been recommended by Indian Office in- 
Sectors and. by health authorities for a long time. An appro- 
priation was made a year ago for that work and for the re- 
modeling of the present schoolhouse into a kitchen and dining 
room. But neither the remodeling of the boys’ dormitory or 
the remodeling of the present inadequate school building can go 
ahead until the new school building is erected, and they have 
been tied up on that because the appropriation was insufficient. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Ganpy]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


1918. 


The Clerk read ag follows: 3 


See.-21. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion, to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States the 
sum of $53,740, or so much thereof as may necessary, of the tribal 
funds on deposit in the Treasury to the credit of the Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indlans and to expend the same for the support and 
civilization of said Indians. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. WELLING: Page 54, strike out lines 11 to 17, 
inclusive, and insert the following: 

“Sec, 21. For support and civilization of Confederated Bands of 
Utes: For pay of two carpenters, two millers, two farmers, and two 
blacksmiths (art. 15, treaty of Mar. 2, 1868), $6,720; for pay of two 
teachers (same article and. treaty), $1,800; for purchase of iron and 
steel and the necessary tools for blacksmith shop (art. 9, same treaty), 
$220; for annual amount for the purchase of beef, mutton, whea 
flour, beans, and tatoes, or other necessary articles of food an 
clothing, and farming equipment (art. 12, same treaty), $30,000; for 
pay of employees at the several Ute agencies, $15,000; in all, 853,740.“ 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I very sincerely trust that 
the committee will accept the amendment I have offered. It 
restores to the bill the exact reading of the Indian appropriation 
bill of last year and contains the items that were furnished to 
the committee by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The 
hearings on this item will be found on page 334, and it will be 
shown there why the paragraph was changed by the committee. 
The amount of the item is in no way changed. I want to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that this paragraph—the 
entire amount—is now covered by a treaty with the confederated 
bands of the Indians, As a matter of fact, the Indian Commit- 
tee itself in their report to the House, on page 5, refers to it as 
n treaty item. Since the committee recognize it as a treaty 
item, I can see no reason why this fund should be considered 
differently from every other treaty provision in the appropria- 
tion bill. 

There is not a treaty provision in the bill, from the begin- 
ning to the end, considered as a treaty item heretofore, that has 
been changed from existing law until this item is reached in 
the bill. I think the gentlemen of the committee have made 
the change under a misapprehension, and I sincerely trust that 
they will be willing to accept the old reading of the law. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the reason the 
committee made the change is that it is one of the treaty items 
that the committee thought could be dispensed with. Later on 
in the treaty you will find a provision that any time after 10 
„years from the making of the treaty the United States shall 
have the privilege of withholding the appropriation for the 
farmer, blacksmith, carpenter, millers, and so forth. On find- 
ing that we had that right to withdraw the farmers, and so 
forth, by this treaty at any time after 10 years, the Government 
thought it was better to place these Indians on their own re- 
sponsibility with reference to their agency and let them pay 
their own way, as they do in several States of the Union. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, in reply to what has been 
said by the gentleman, I want the House to refer specifically to 
the hearings on page 334. The gentleman from Oklahoma has 
read just exactly what he wanted to read from the treaty and 
omitted to read everything else. What the gentleman has read 
from the treaty in the first place only refers to one-seventh of 
the item of $53,000. In other words, the amount sought to be 
appropriated for blacksmiths, farmers, millers, and other help 
only amounts to about $8,500. In connection with the contention 
of the chairman of the committee, I am going to read the item: 

At any time after 10 B bese from the making of this treaty the United 
States shall have the privilege of withdrawing the farmers, blacksmiths, 
varpenters, and millers herein, 

This provision now costs the Goyernment about $8,500, The 
treaty goes on to say: 

But in case of such withdrawal an additional sum thereafter of 
$10,000 per annum shall be devoted to the education of said Indians. 

Now, if the gentleman from Oklahoma is anxious to withdraw 
the item of $8,500 and leave it out of the bill, I am perfectly 
willing for him to do so, but I insist if that change is made that 
he conforms to this latter provision of the treaty and provide 
$10,000 for their education, as outlined in the treaty itself. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said during the progress of this 
debate about the present state of civilization in different Indian 
tribes, with special reference to the aid now being extended 
by the Government for the education of its wards. The Con- 
federated Bands of Ute Indians are being greatly benefited by 
the work the Government is doing on this reservation. One of 
the largest irrigation projects in my State is rapidly nearing 
completion among these Indians, but the total cost of that proj- 
ect is being paid for by the Ute Indians themselves from funds 
now placed to their credit in the Treasury of the United States. 
‘The Government has not contributed a cent to this project, and 
it will never be asked to assist it in the future. There is hardly 
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an Indian tribe in the Nation to-day that is drawing so little 
support from the Government as this Confederated Band of Ute 
Indians, It is a pleasure also in this connection to speak in the 
very highest terms of the intelligent work being now performed 
by the present Indian agent, Mr. Albert Kneal, in charge of this 
project, for the Government. As stated before, I think the com- 
mittee was misled in this matter by reason of an erroneous in- 
terpretation of the plain terms of the treaty itself. I have no 
disposition to press the matter further if the committee will 
accept my amendment, and I ask my distinguished friend from 
Oklahoma to reconsider the action which the committee has 
taken. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, there may be 
some doubt as to the right of Congress to change the entire 
appropriation. I had hoped that placing this item in the bill 
as reported might bring us sufficient information to finally 
determine the inatter, but that is evidently impossible. If I 
felt sure the committee would sustain our report, I might insist 
on the payment from tribal funds, but after our experience on 
similar items yesterday I hardly believe it good judgment to 
invite another encounter with the steam roller. So, with the 
permission of the gentleman from Arizona, I will withdraw the 
point of order, with the understanding that we look carefully 
into the item next session and, if we find it justified, make the 
items payable from tribal funds, report it to the House, and 
try to get its membership to stand by us. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am in large measure re- 
sponsible for this change in the bill. We took this action in the 
committee for the reason that it appears from the hearings that 
there is on deposit in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the confederated bands of Ute Indians at the present 
time $3,617,763, being the balance of an appropriation made in 
satisfaction of a judgment against the Government obtained in 
the United States Court of Claims by these Indians. That 
money being in the Treasury to their credit, there appeared to 
be no good reason why they should not pay their own way out 
of their own funds, rather than to continue to receive assistance 
from the Treasury of the United States. The paragraph which 
the gentleman from Utah now seeks to reinsert in the bill refers 
to certain treaty obligations made long before the judgment to 
which I have referred was rendered by the Court of Claims. I 
have looked up that judgment, and I find that in calculating the 
amount due the Indians were charged with all gratuities of 
every kind made to them prior to 1908, but that all payments 
made to them under these treaties, the same items that the 
gentleman is now seeking to restore, were not counted against 
the Utes in the settlement at all, The court held: 

We do not think, therefore, that the plaintiffs are properly chargeable 
with any payments made to them under and by reason of the treaties of 
1863 and 1868. = 

So there may be some merit in the contention of the gentle- 
from from Utah, enough at least to raise a reasonable doubt in 
my mind, and for that reason I am now going to support his 
amendment. Between now and next winter, when this same 
appropriation will again be requested, I am going to ascertain 
whether Congress has general authority to abrogate a treaty of 
this kind after due and proper notice. If it can be lawfully 
done, I propose to see that an end is made of these old treaties. 
There is no reason why Congress should continue to make ap- 
propriations, under treaty or otherwise, for the benefit of 
Indians who have large sums of money to their credit in the 
Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amen#- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For continuing construction and enlargement of the Wapato irriga- 
tion and drainage system, to make possible the utilization of the water 
supply provided by the act of August 1, 1914 (58th Stat. L., p. 604), 
for 40 acres of each Indian allotment under the Wapato irrigation 
project on the Yakima Indian Reservation, Washington, and such other 
water supply as may be available or obtainable for the irrigation of a 
total of „000 acres of allotted Indian lands on said reservation, 
$500,000 to be immediately available, and to remain available until 
expended : Provided, That the entire cost of said irrigation and drainage 
system shall be reimbursed to the United States under the conditions 
and terms of the act of May 18, 1916: Provided further, That out of 
the sum herein appropriated the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to pay to Violetta Stone and W. D. Stone, husband and 
wife, the sum of $629.48 for lands purchased of them for use in con- 
nection with the construction of the diversion dam across the Yakima 
River, as provided for in the act of — 6 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L., p. 154), 
and the sum herein appropriated shall be available for the purchase of 
such other lands as may required in connection with the construc- 
tion of the aforesaid irrigation project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order. I notice that last year there was $200,000 appropriated 
for this project, and at the time of the hearings the major por- 
tion of that was still unexpended, and yet the committee has 
increased the appropriation to $500,000, 
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Mr: HAYDEN, Mr. Chairman, there was some mistake in the: 
data furnished: to the committee at the time of the hearings. 


We later ascertained that as a matter of fact there was prue- 
tically no unexpended balance The chief irrigation engineer 
from the Indian Office: appeared before us after the hearings 
were closed and explained the situation, In my opinion better 
use is belng made of the: money expended for irrigation under 
this project than any other Indian project in the Northwest. 
The Yakima: Valley is very fertile, is being rapidly settled, and: 
the lands are producing immense crops: There was a demand 
made upon the committee for a larger appropriation tlian we 
allowed, but we thought, to be conservative, and that it would 
be entirely proper at this time to increase the appropriation: to 
$500,000, which sum will bring immediate results. The diver- 
sion dam has been completed, the main:canals are partly done, 
and by continuing. that work much land can be placed in crops 
this coming summer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much land is now under cultivation 
on this project and how many additional acres will be made 
available as the result of this appropriation? 

Mr. HAYDEN: Approximately 54,000 acres are now under 
cultivation, and there is an insistent demand by lessees for every 
acre that can possibly be put under irrigation. The demand is 
so great that within recent months a local committee of busi- 
ness men endeavored to procure an appropriation of $2,000,000 
for the purpose of bringing the whole project under ditch at the 
earliest practicable moment. This tract probably offers the 
greatest possibilities by way of meeting the requirements of the 
present emergency for iner sed food production of any in the 
United States, when the factor of time is considered. The entire 


area of the project is 120,000 acres, with 54,000 acres under the 


diteh and im cultivation, which shows that the area of irrigable 
land is keeping close: progress with the construction of the 
laterals to bring the water to the land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Another inquiry I desire to make is in 
respect to the payment of 5629 to persons named Stone. What 
is the oceaslon for that claim being included in this appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The justification for that is as follows: 

The proviso covering the purchase of land of Violetta Stone and 

has been inserted in order to enable the office to pay these 
t in connection with 


o: procure 
to diversion: dam, but for which no funds 
able to make payment. 


The Reclamation Service used the land belonging to these 
people. It was necessary to take it. The diversion: dam was 
constructed over their property, and we thought this small 
appropriation might be included in the bill to settle the account. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any danger that the inclusion of 
this item will be used as a warrant by another body for load- 
ing this bill with claims. If there is, I shall try to come to the 
relief of the committee now by making the point of order against 
the inclusion of this claim item: 

Mr. HAYDEN. The rule of this committee is that we will 


not allow any claim to appear on the Indian bill either here or 


elsewhere unless it is for a less amount than $1,000 and in pay- 
ment of a liability of the Government within a year or a year 
and a half. In other words, we do not consider the Indian 
appropriation bill a proper vehicle-to seeure the payment of 
old, stale claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is recommended in the estimates by 
the department? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice here, in the last two lines of the 
paragraph, an authorization to purchase other land. Is it nec- 
essary to have specific authorization in an irrigation. project 
to allow the department officials to purchase lands? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That change in the law was requested by the 
Indian Office, The assistant commissioner stated that the reason 
why they could not pay Violetta Stone was because there was 
no authority of law to make the payment, the auditor having 


held up payment on that account. If the lands are needed for 


a projcet, they should be purchased and paid for as current 
expenses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In these other projects there: has been no 
such authorization. I assume as to these other projects there 
is no necessity for acquiring additional land, and therefore 
they did not need the authorization? 

Mr. HAYDEN: Under the reclamation law the Reclamation 
Service has authority to purchase or condemn land, but no such 
general authority has been given in connection with Indian 
irrigation projects. It is therefore necessary to grant such au- 
thority in this particular case. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order on the statement made. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


The: Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to sell the lands 
and buildings: comprising the former Witten Indian School, Witten- 
berg, Wis., at not less than their ry rei value, the money received 
from said sale to be deposited ln the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of or- 
der. I wish to inquire as to the reasom for this authorization 
to permit the sale of certain lands and buildings formerly used 
by the Wittenberg Indian School. 

Mr. HAYDEN.. Undoubtedly the gentleman has read in the 
hearings the justification for this item. The assistant commis- 
sioner said: 

On account of the improved condition of the Indians. in Wisconsin, 
from among whom the Wittenberg School draws. Its enrollment, and the 
increasing number of public: schools, it was decided: that the Wittens 
berg. School. was no longer required. Moreover, the plant has run 
down, and extensive repu and improvements would be needed if it 
were continued. These were not considered justified in view of the 
conditions, and the school has been closed: Any pupils. who are in 
need of Government aid in order to obtain an education. will be cared 
tor in one of the other Government schools in the State. 

This item contemplates the sale of the school property which is no 
longer required for Government purposes. Reports on file made by 
the former superintendent place a: value of $53.865 on the school lands 
and buildings, including water and sewer systems. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any other instance in this bill or 
in the administration of Indian affairs where an Indian school, 
no longer needed for the education of Indians, has been reeom- 
mended for discontinuance? 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is the only Indian school recommended 
for discontinuance by the Indian Service this year: 

Mr: STAFFORD. I assume there are many other schools 
that could likewise be recommended which are no more needed 
thun this school? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Assistant Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs stated there were two or three other Indian: boarding 
schools in the United States which are now closed, and that in: 
all probability next year the Indian Bureau would ask thut the 
property be sold. 

Mr: STAFFORD. I certainly hope that wish will be carried 
out. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend: to raise the point of order 
on this item, even though it applies to a school in my own 
State. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 25. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized in his discretion to expend for the benefit of 8 
their tribal funds held in trust or otherwise, not exceeding $2,500,000: 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, as provided by section 27 
of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. I., p. 158), in addition to such 
required for equalization of allotments, education of 
per capita and other payments to Indlaus and expendi- 
tures for the Five Civilized Tribes in accordance with existing. law: 
Provided, That expenditures shall not be made from any one fund for 
purposes other than those above ed in excess: the tes 
submitted by the Secre of the Interior and appearing in House of 


Representatives Document No. 499. Sixty-tifth Congr second : 
And provided *. fi iba 


her; That no expenditures shall be made from tribal 
or treaty s which are not authorized by existing laws governing 
their tion and use. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 
This, I believe, is a new item providing for the payment of two 
and a half mill ion dollars out of the funds belonging to the Five 
Civilized. Tribes to equalize: allotments: in the education: of In- 
dian children and the like. What is the warrant? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman: refers: to the two 
and æ half million dollar appropriation? 

Mr: STAFFORD. Yes: 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The practice in the past with ref- 
erence to the use of tribal funds has been to permit the depart- 
ment the use of them without very much supervision by Con- 
gress. As I stated a few days ago, a treaty would be made here 
and an agreement there and an act of Congress yonder, which 
authorized certain expenditures from tribal funds continuing 
year after year under the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior without the necessity of appropriations by Congress, and 
without necessity in a great many instances of even reporting 
to Congress on the expenditures after they wert made. This 
was the condition I found the funds of the Five Civilized Tribes 
in when I came to Congress, but in 1911 we proposed and had 
adopted an amendment to the Indian appropriation: bill which 
prevented the expenditure of tribal funds without specific appro- 
priation by Congress. That plan has worked so well in the con- 
servation of these funds that the Indian Committee in 1916 
incorporated a somewhat similar paragraph with reference to 
all other tribal funds. This provision permitted continuation 
of the practice then in vogue until the end of the present fiscal 
year; after which time the departments were prohibited from 
expending any tribal funds without specific appropriation by 
Congress, which would require bringing in of estimates just the 
sunt as with Treasury funds. This is the first bill reported 
under these requirements and the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs instead of bringing an itemized statement simply asked 
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for a lump-sum appropriation of $2,500,000. This the Indian 
Committee refused to report, and finally the commissioner pre- 
sented as his estimate of expenditures House Document No. 499, 
which sets out specifically the amounts that have been expended, 
in the last fiscal year. You will note that this paragraph re- 
quires the expenditure of these funds in conformity with the 
estimates made in that document. The only purpose of this 
item is to require the same accounting, the same careful scruti- 
nizing by Congress of tribal funds as is now required of the 
funds of the Federal Government. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand the position of the 
committee, the expenditures as listed in the House document 
that were made last year meet with the full approval ef the 
committee that they should be continued another year? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The committee decided that next 
year we would require the Indian Bureau to bring before the 
Indian Committee a detailed estimate for every dollar asked to 
be expended from tribal funds, just as they do now with Federal 

- funds. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘How éxplicit are the expenditures as re- 
ferred to in that House document? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The House document is included 
in the hearings beginning on page 394, and the gentleman will 
see it covers several zes and is quite in detail. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee, I assume, has examined 
those respective items of eXpenditures and have used those as 
a basis for making this authorization of $2,500,000? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman let me call his attentfon 
to this: The gentleman and the other Members of Congress 
desire to know what is expended by the Indian Bureau, and I 
stated at the beginning of the debate om the bill that I find it 
very difficult to ascertain that information myself. í 

Now, the gentleman has fer a number of years, I know, 
watched very carefully the appropriations in this bill—the ex- 
penditures made by the Indian Bureau for the civilization and 
support of the Indians. I ask the gentleman to turn to the item 
under North Carolina, on page 34, and tell me what amount he 
has in mind under that item that has been expended for the 
Indians in North Carolina? Answering the question for the 
gentleman, he would naturally expect it was the items included 
in the bill, In addition to those items there was expended for 
support and civilization of the Indians in North Carolina $54,- 
006.56, which is not contained in the Indian appropriation law 
for 1917, or it would not be contained under the items in the 
bill under North Carolina this year, but the $54.000 is included 
in this item of $2,500,000. And in years gone by no specific 
appropriation has been made, and there has been no specific 
account of it except in some obscure reports that the depart- 
ment has made. 

Now, under North Dakota. take the appropriation made in the 
last Indian appropriation bill for the support of the Turtle 
Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians in North Dakota, ‘and the 
appropriation provided in this bill is $13,000, and I think in 
the last Indian appropriation bill it was $10,000. I will tell the 
gentleman the exact amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Eleven thousand dollars. 

Mr. NORTON, Eleven thousand dollars. Now, there was ex- 
pended for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, for the Turtle 
Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians, in addition to that appro- 
priation, $18,406.52 for salaries of employees, including the 
irregular labor, and for their support $22,235.52. Those amounts 
having been secured by the Bureau of Indian Affairs from trust 
funds that they have under their charge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. - I recognize the value and the need of hav- 
ing these itemized and for detailed information, and I wish to 
commend the gentlemen of the committee for insisting upon the 
department giving detailed information to the committee of the 
expenditures of these large amounts, which no committee could 
scrutinize or ascertain without a formal presentation in the 
Book of Estimates. 

Mr. SNYDER. I desire to inform the gentleman that in going 
over this particular $2,500,000 and the details of the same, the 
Assistant Commissioner agreed, upon our urgent request, that 
he would analyze and itemize every one of these items in this 
expenditure of $2,500,000 for us next year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the reservation, and the Clerk will read, 


in number, are au 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 26. That the members of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
House of Representatives of the Sixty-fifth Congress, not less than five 
to conduct hearings and inv te the con- 

duct of the Indian Service at Washin, 


in the said Bureau of Indian Affairs, its branches or noes 
usiness of said 


bureau, and shal 
nted, authority witn 


y 2 com 
=< attendance, . oaths, and to demand any and all 


in the 
employ: 
page. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

I wish to inquire as to the need of that language which makes 
this appropriation immediately available and permits it to re- 
main available until expended. 

I assume the committee does not contemplate making any tour 
of inspection while Congress is in session, and I can not see any 
necessity for having this fund immediately available before the 
beginning of the next fiscal year. 

Mr..CARTER of Oklahoma. The best investigation of Indian 
affairs that has been made for the past 10 years was during a 
session of Congress in 1913. After the House had finished its 
business and the business was largely in the hands of the Sen- 
ate, about n two months’ trip was made by a joint investigating 
committee, which in all probability saved this Government sev- 
eral millions of dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was a peculiar condition that will 
not occur during the remainder of this fiscal year. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman asked a question, 
but will not let me finish. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will permit the gentleman not only to 
finish, but more than finish. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That was saved on one propo- 
sition alone. The committee investigated some 10 or 15 different 
reservations, as I recall. In two different places they had very 
unworthy officials of the Indian Bureau removed who would 
probably have cost the Government many thousands additional 
had they remained on the job, We have heard much during the 
discussion of this bill of other incompetent Indian officials. The 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] has been giving us, day 
after day, statements of necessity for abolishing all Indian agen- 
cies, Indian schools, and many other activities of the Indian 
Bureau. 

Now, I agree with the gentleman that all useless agencies 
should be abolished, but the only way that we can dispense with 
these things intelligently would be after obtaining information 
through n thorough investigation, and this would necessitate 
visits to the different reservations, which can not be done with- 
out enacting this item. If we have the time during the session 
of Congress, I can see no reason why the committee should not 
be permitted to make the investigation then as well as at any 
other time. 

‘Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman realizes the necessity of 
every Member being here and remaining here until adjournment? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I admit that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And there is no chance of our getting away 
before nearly the end, at least, of the present fiscal year? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. There was atime last year when 
nearly all the Members of Congress left the city. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no doubt but that we shall be in 
‘session during the remainder of the present fiscal year. : 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If it takes as long to pass the 
other appropriation bills as it has taken to pass this one, we shall 
probably be here long after the dog days. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think we have made as good progress 
with respect to this bill as is usually made. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No. In the case of prior bills 
we usually passed them in two days. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say as a member of 
the committee that I have spent a good deal of time in the sub- 
committee, and I do not think there is an item in this bill that 
can be expended to better effect and with better results to the 
Congress and to the Indians that this pending item, to have this 
money spent by the committee in investigating this question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I remember that when this matter was 
brought up heretofore, in prior bills, no point of order was 
made against it. I fully agree in the advisability of having a 
fund available for the committee to go around and inspect In- 
dian affairs in the field, but I am only questioning the need of 
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having this money made available and remaining available until 
expended. 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman that if the com- 
mittee can not go on this tour the money can not be expended. 
Very little of the money was expended last year. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I am not in favor of authorizing a lump- 
sum appropriation that will hang in the air all the time and 
permit Members of Congress to go away during the sessions of 
Congress. I am perfectly willing that they shall go away during 
the recess, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Certainly. 

. Mr. ROBBINS. I would like to know whether this $15,000 
is the maximum amount that will be expended under this au- 
thorization, or whether it is just a starter, allowing this com- 
mittee to start and employ stenographers and journey around 
through the States? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The best evidence that I can 
give to the gentleman is the evidence afforded by the history of 
the past. Last year we appropriated $15,000 and expended a 
total of about $2,758. : 

Mr. ROBBINS. Was there much of an investigation made? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Not much of an investigation 
was made. As I recall, we were gone about two weeks on the 
trip. R 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I said, I am in favor of giving the com- 
mittee a fund to go about when Congress is not in session, but 
I am not in favor of having the fund always available. I hope 
the gentleman will agree to strike out the words “to be imme- 
diately available and remain available until expended.” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against the 
whole paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the other day we passed over 
the paragraph on page 17, line 9, running over to and including 
line 3 on page 18. A point of order was reserved upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN, What does the gentleman from Arizona 
say with reference to the point of order? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wish to say that I have conferred with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], who reserved the 
point of order, and we have agreed upon an amendment that I 
would like to offer as a substitute. p 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ee e by 5 as . Insert in lieu of 

5 3 the construction ot the umping plant for irriga- 
tion purposes on the Colorado River Indian Reservation, Ariz., by the 
installation of additional pumping machinery, and for continuing the 
construction of necessary canals and laterals for the utilization of water 
in connection therewith, as provided in the act of April 4, 1910 (36 
Stat. L., p. 273), and for maintaining and o ting the pumping pant 
canals, and structures, $20,000, reimbursable, as provided in said act; 
and for continuing the p e of securing an N of water 
for the EH apo of approximately 150,000 acres of land on said reser- 
vation by the conduct of surveys and the preparation of plans and esti- 
mates for a complete irrigation p Sho to supply water to said land, 
$50,000, reimbursable from funds in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the Indians of said reservation arising from the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of town lots authorized by act of April 13, 1908 
(85 Stat. L., p. 77); in all, $70,000.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order to the item as it was included in the bill. 

Moving to strike out the last word, I wish to inquire of the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], from his knowledge 
of this project, how long it will take before the plans and sur- 
veys can be made? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I doubt very much the possibility of making 
a satisfactory report under a year. Considerable work must 
be done to carry out this investigation in the proper way, and 
the Indian Service should not come back to Congress for more 
money without submitting carefully prepared plans and esti- 
mates. I do not think it possible to do anything further for a 
year in connection with this project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the language as submitted in the 
amendment provides for the money to be taken out of trust 
funds of these Indians? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it does not. It provides for reimburse- 
ment out of the sale of town lots. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The amendment provides for reimbursing the 
Government out of funds in the Treasury derived from the sale 


of town lots. The sum of $55,013.92 arising from the sale of 
town lots in the town of Parker, on this Indian reservation, 
is now on deposit in the Treasury. Lots in that town site were 
offered for sale in 1911, and many people purchased them with 
the understanding that the Colorado River Reservation was to 
be opened to settlement and development. As high as $1,000, 
$1,200, and $1,500 was paid for the more desirable lots. The 
town at one time had a population of about 1,000 people, but 
nothing has been done looking to the opening of the reservation, 
«the town site has been almost abandoned, and the people who 
invested their money have lost it. If some private real estate 
company had advertised and sold lots in this manner, its officers 
would have been convicted of obtaining money under false 
pretenses in violation of the“ blue-sky ” law of Arizona. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend by remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer a 
substitute for the paragraph beginning with line 10 and ending 
with line 19, on page 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. Does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us hear the proposed amendment read. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There was no point of order. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; the gentleman simply agreed to itemize 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out lines 10 to 19, inclusive, on page 18, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“To enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the sixth article of the treaty of June 1, 1868, between the 
United States and the Navajo Nation or Tribe of Indians, proclaimed 
August 12. 1868, whereby the United States aereos tọ provide school 
facilities for the children of the Navajo Tribe of Indians, $100,000; in 
enlarging the capacity of the San Juan boarding school and construct- 
ing a new day school at Tesnospos, in New Mexico; in converting the 
Lukachukai day school into a boarding school and increasing the capac- 
ity of the Tohatchi boarding school, in Arizona, or for any of the proj- 
ects mentioned, in whole or in part, in case the sum appropriated should 
not be sufficient to complete them all.” 

Mr. MADDEN. I make a point of order against that amend- 
ment. 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not seen the amendment. 
What is the point of order?. 

Mr. MADDEN. The point of order is that the gentleman is 
proposing to change the law. 

The CHAIRMAN, That it is new legislation? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman will yield to me, I can ex- 
plain the situation. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
BELL] asked that specific mention be made of the schools in the 
Navajo country where the money contained in this item was to 
be expended during the next fiscal year. With a view of obtain- 
ing that information and placing it in the bill, I sent to the 
Indian Office and had the language prepared which specifically 
mentions four schools, although it still leaves a lump sum of 
$100,000 to be divided among them. The total amount appro- 
priated is not changed and it still carries out the treaty with 
the Navajo Indians. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman does not specify how much is 
to be used for each school. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; I received this explanation in regard to 
that from Mr. Meritt: 


Memorandum for Mr. HAYDEN : 

Complying with our telephone conversation, there is peng sent you 
herewith an item providing for education facilities for the Navajo 
Indian children. e have made this item as specific —, wit 
the information available. Because of the present unp: ented condi- 
tions it is im ble for us to give specific information in regard to the 
cost of con: ction, and if we should make the amount specific we 
could not expend it at any other place in the Navajo 5 

t. 


The item is not subject to a 
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owing to local conditions, it might be found that it could spent to 
better advantage and more economically at some other poin 


E. B. M. 
Now, we gain this much by the amendment that I have offered: 
We have four schools specifically named, and next year we will 
know what was expended at each school, instead of receiving 
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a general report. With that information we can then appro- 
priate understandingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained: Although 
the Chair has not been able to fully investigate it very closely, 
he is advised by the Parliamentary Clerk who has examined it. 
It leaves the bill exactly as it is now. 

Mr: HAYDEN. If that is the case I have no objection, I 
was simply trying to improve: the bill. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

Mr. MADDEN. But, Mr. Chairman, we have not passed upon 
the paragraph. I make u point of order against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I submit that the paragraph 
has net been acted upon even though the point of order is over- 
ruled. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois was not here 
when the paragraph was read and passed without prejudice. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard on the para- 
graph? I move to strike out the last word. This paragraph 
provides an appropriation: under certain treaty items. It fur- 
ther provides that the Secretary may expend said fund in his 
discretion in establishing or enlarging day or industrial schools. 
I wanted to call that to the attention of the chairman. It 
seems to me that it is clearly subject to a point of order, with 
all due deference to the ruling of the Chuir. I think the Chair 
had not observed that provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that when. this matter 
was passed over he had the Parliamentary Clerk investigate the 
question whether it was subject to a point of order. Without 
careful investigation on the part of the Chair he has followed 
the advice of the Parliamentary Clerk that it is not subject to 
a point of order and he so holds. The Chair makes that state- 
ment in view of the remarks of the gentleman from North 
Dakota. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly, the committee rose. 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had’ under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 8696, the Indian appropriation bill, and had 
directed him to repert the same back with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment; if not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid om the table, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
eonsent that all those who have addressed the House on this 
bill may have the right to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that all who have spoken on the bill may have 
leu ve to extend their remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH, Reserving the right to object, did not the gen- 
tleman get that at the beginning of the general debate on this 
bill? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. T believe the gentleman from 
‘Massachusetts is correct. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on: Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 6176. An act extending the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of 
Fairmont, W. Va.; and 

H. R. 7697. An act to authorize the calling into the service of 
the United States the militia and other locally created armed 
forces in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes. 


HARRY GRAHAM, 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (S. 1418) to authorize the 
President of the United States to appoint Harry Graham captain 
of Infantry. 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S, 1418, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rend the bill at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


gentleman from Kentucky to withdraw his: request, as I wish 
to make some observations on the bill when it is presented: 

ko FIELDS. Very well; Mr. Speaker; I withdraw the re- 
quest. 


the right to object, I ask the 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS. THE HOUSE. 


Mr. FESS: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, that 
to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal. and the disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s table, I he permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes on the dual monarchy, with special refer- 
ence to the possibility of revolution. 

The SPEAKER. ‘To-morrow is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. FESS. If that would shut out à request for unanimous 
consent, I make it for Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman, from Ohio: asks unanimous 
consent that on Thursday, after the reading of the. Journal and 
the disposition of the business on the Speaker's. table, he be 
allowed to address the House fer 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do new 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’elock and 5 
minutes p. m.). the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January. 23, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon; 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of proposed bill to define more clearly the authority of the 
Navy Department in the matter of ordering into active. service 
retired officers of the Navy (H. Doc. No. 850) ; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and crdered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Port Gamble Harbor, Wash. (H. Doc. 
No. 851; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

3. A letter from the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
trunsmitting fourth annual report of the Federal Reserve Board, 
covering operations for the year 1917 (H. Doe. No. 852); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S, 3081) to extend the 
time for the completion of the municipal bridge approaches, and 
extensions or additions thereto, by the city of St. Louis, within 
the States of Illinois and Missouri, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 251), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WEBB, from. the Committee-on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, 
of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 250), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 9092) for the regulation and 
protection of the fisheries of the Territory of Alaska, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9093) to amend the act ap- 
proved September 8, 1916, chapter 470. Statutes at Large, Sixty- 
fourth. Congress, relating to pensions; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 9094) to amend section 1 of 
Title VIII of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of inter- 
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ference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the for- 
eign commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, and 
better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 9095) to provide for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
benefits and purposes in connection therewith ; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DENT (by request): A bill (H. R. 9096) to authorize 
the extension of a spur track or siding from the existing lines of 
railroad in the District of Columbia across First Street NE., 
between L and M Streets, to the buildings occupied by the field 
medical supply depot of the Army; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9097) to prescribe the personnel of the 
Army Nurse Corps, the qualifications for appointment and the 
method of appointment therein, the pay, allowances, and leave 
of absence of members of said corps, and the conditions under 
which they may be retired; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9098) to suspend for the period of the pres- 
ent emergency sections 45, 46, and 56 of “An act for making 
further and more effectual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9099) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
proyide for the settlement of the claims of officers and enlisted 
men of the Army for loss of private property destroyed in the 
military service of the United States,” approved March 8, 1885; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9100) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant furloughs. without pay and allowances to enlisted men of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Commijtee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9101) to provide for the payment of six 
months’ pay to the widow, children, or other designated depend- 
ent relative of any officer or enlisted man of the Regular Army 
whose death results from wounds or disease not the result of 
his own misconduct ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 230) providing for 
the making of the port of Boston a port of embarkation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MASON: Resolution (H. Res. 231) providing for an 
investigation by the Committee on Agriculture of certain ce- 
reals, mineral oils, etc.; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Resolution (H. Res. 232) calling upon the 
Postmaster General for certain information concerning the pos- 
tal service between the United States and the American Expe- 
ditionary Force; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 221) creating 
a national war slogan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENT (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 222 
providing for the calling into immediate military service of cer- 
tain classes of persons registered and liable for military service 
under the terms of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States”; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 223) providing 
for the calling into immediate military service of certain classes 
of persons registered and liable for military service under the 
terms of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, entitled 
“An aet to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States“; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENT (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 224) 
providing for the registration for military service of all male 
persons citizens of the United States or residing in the United 
States who have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or be- 
fore the day set for the registration by proclamation by the 
President, attained the age of 21.years, in accordance with such 
rules and regulations as the President may prescribe under the 
terms of the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States“; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9102) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles Fish; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 9103) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Daniel W. Nye; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9104) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles M. Cheyney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9105) granting 
an increase of pension to Francis E. Robb; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9106) granting a pension to Lottie Baugh- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 9107) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Turner Clements; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9108) for the relief of Michael 
Philbin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9109) granting 
an increase of pension to John W. Hunter; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 9110) for the relief of the 
Patterson Park Permanent Loan and Building Association, of 
Baltimore, Md.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9111) to correct the 
military record of the late Irvin M. Kyle; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 9112) for the relief of 
W. J. Laffoon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 9113) granting an increase 
of pension to Milton T. Monroe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 9114) 
granting a pension to William F. Clapham; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (I. R. 9115) granting an increase 
of pension to Horace E. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9116) granting an increase of pension 5 
Peter V. Gruesbeck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9117) granting an increase of 
pension to James Longmire; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9118) granting a pension to Henry Min- 
nett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 9119) granting an increase of 
pension to Elijah W. Morgan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9120) for the relief of Lizzie Wilson ; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 9121) granting 
a pension to Harriet M. Green; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 9122) for the relief of 
Nathan L. Seamon; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 9128) for the relief of 
J. C. Hendricks, administrator of the estate of Samuel Houston, 
deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JUUL: A bill (H. R. 9124) for the relief of Samuel 
Sandles; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 9125) granting an increase 
of pension to William A. Aultman; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9126) granting a pension to Elmer F. 
Malone; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9127) grant- 
ing a pension to James Manning; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9128) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Price; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9129) granting a pension to Luella Har- 
rah; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 9130) granting a pension 
to Mary C. Landress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9131) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Carson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9132) granting 
a pension to Ezra M. Sellers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9133) granting a pension to Benjamin H. 
Sellers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 9134) granting an increase of 
pension to Elias B. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9135) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert B. Cornell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 9136) granting a pension to 
Marie Schneider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9137) granting an increase 
of pension to James C. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 9138) granting an increase 

of pension to Daniel Lawlor; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9139) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Trimble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9140) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Blackburn ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9141) granting a pension to Rosella MaGee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9142) granting a pension to William E. 
Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9143) granting a pension to Henrietta De 
Groat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9144) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Hogan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9145) for the relief of John J. Dooley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9146) for the relief of Tennis W. Wade; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9147) for the relief of Henry C. Romaine ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9148) for the relief of Martin W. Joralemon, 
alins Martin Whitbeck ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9149) for the relief of Michael H. Feeley ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9150) for the relief of John McNeil; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill CH. R. 9151) to remove the charge of 
desertion against George W. Posey ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9152) for the relief of Sim Milttlie; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 9153) granting a pen- 
sion to Johanna McGee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 9154) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William P. Damon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 9155) granting a pension 
to John T. Burris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9156) for the relief 
of J. P. Littell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 9157) for the relief of John M. Stewart; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 9158) granting a pension to 
Hortense Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Ben Michell, Wash- 
ington, D. C., favoring increased salaries for lighthouse work- 
ers; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of New York Typographical Union, No. 6, pro- 
testing against the order of the Fuel Administrator; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of A. K. Shattuck, New York City, ` favoring the 
daylight-saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Food Trade Publishing Co., New York City. 
protesting against zonal arrangement for postal rates for peri- 
odicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the National Council of the Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, favoring House bill 5667; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the National Council of the Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, favoring House bill 4892; to the Commit- 
tes on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of C. E. Knoeppel, of New York City, urging 
legislation placing manufacturing activities of the country for 
war under one organization; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of 16 citizens of Calhoun, 
Henry County, Mo., in support of H. R. 5410 and S. 2692, bills 
to render possible the return of the bodies of our soldier dead 
to their home burial grounds in a- sanitary and recognizable con- 
dition; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: Resolution from Starr King Post No. 52, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Santa Barbara, Cal., favoring an 
increase of pensions to Civil War veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution adopted at a conference attended 
by representatives of various communities around San Francisco 


vey, in re Pacific coast defense; to the Committee on Military 
a 

Also, memorial of Charles L. Mitchell, president chamber of 
commerce, Topeka, Kans, in re periodical postage amendment ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of I. N. Hylen, secretary Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union, San Francisco, Cal., in re Government hospital in the 
Bristol Bay region; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of Consolidated Chamber of Commerce of Sac- 
ramento, Cal., in re attempt to take life of Gov. Stevens of Cali- 
fornia and the treatment of alien enemies; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of O. J. Rice, president Panama Metal Producers’ 
Council, in re wages and living conditions affecting Americans 
employed in the Canal Zone; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution by American Society of Equity, Wausau, 
Wis., in re Government ownership of railroads; also a resolu- 
tion of Atlantic Deep Waterways Association, favoring various 
deep-waterway projects; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Resolution from Mrs. Bradley Phillips, as 
president of the Elective Study Club, protesting against in- 
creased postal rates on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce, Dover, 
N. J.; the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; the 
Haverhill Chamber of Commerce, Haverhill; Mass.; and Na- 
tional Society of the Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims, all 
protesting against increasing postal rates on periodicals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of a mass meeting of the Lithuanian people 
of Massachusetts, asking that the United States demand the 
restoration of the political independence of Lithuania and sup- 
port the rights of all nations, large and small, as presented by 
the representatives of those nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Boston & Maine system, urging that all aliens except enemy 
aliens be made subject to the selective-draft law; also, a reso- 
lution of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, urging that 
Boston be made a shipping port for munitions and soldiers; 
also, a resolution of the National Council of the Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, urging the passage of House bill 5667; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the National’ Council of the Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, urging the passage of House bill 4892; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution of a mass meeting of the 
Lithuanian people, asking that the United States demand the 
restoration of the political independence of Lithuania; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Manufacturers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, protesting against the order of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, January 23, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, Father Soul, for the faith 
that calms all fears, the hope that cheers the heart, the truth 
that illumines the way and brings us to Thee in the sacred 
attitude of prayer; which solves the mystery of life-and brings 
peace to the weary soul. 

Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 


The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Men tread with boldness shod: 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 

May we receive these messengers sent by love from the throne 
of grace, and rest our souls in Thee, through Him, who taught 
us the way and the truth and the life. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. Byrns of Ten- 
nessee, leave of absence was granted to Mr. Evans for one week, 
on account of illness. 
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INDIAN APPROPRIATION: BILT, 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
eonsent to have some corrections made in the totals of the In- 
dian appropriation bill which was. passed yesterday, which L 
have just found to be necessary. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Does the gentleman mean in 
the total of the amounts appropriated? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman will recall that 
in the case of the Pierre school, in South Dakota, and the school 
at Rapid City additional amounts were appropriated and they 
were not carried in the total at the end of the column. The 
total on page 52, line 10, of $80,000 should be changed to 
$86,500. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Kansas. Mn Speaker, I suggest that 
the gentleman ask unanimous consent that the Clerk be author- 
ized to ascertain the totals in each instance: and to correct 
them. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know that can be done: The bill 
has. already been engrossed. I suggest that the gentieman 
from Oklahoma ask unanimous consent to vacate the proceed- 
ings by which the bill was passed on yesterday and take it 
back to the stage of amendment. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to vacate the proceedings: by which the Indian appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 8696) was passed yesterday back to the 
amendment stage. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous. consent to vacate the proceedings: by which the Indian 
appropriation bill was passed on yesterday. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the 
totals. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the totals. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a, third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE, 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Edmonds Kahn Rowland 
Barkley Esch Kreider Sanders, Ind 
Campbell, Pa Estopinal LaGuardia Sanders, La. 
Cannon Evans McCulloch Saunders, Va. 
Capstick Fairchild, G. W. McFadden Schall 
Carlin Fields . McKenzie Scott, Pa. 
Chandler, N. Y. Flynn Maher Scully 
Clark, Fla. Focht Manp Sherley 
Coady Fuller, Mass. Miller, Wash. Sims 
Costello Godwin, N. C. Mondell Smith, Mich. 
Crosser ould ontague Stephens, Nebr. 
Currie, Mich. Graham, Pa. Morin Stiness 
Curry, Cal. ray, N. J. Mott Sullivan 
Dale, N. Y. riest Mudd Sw 
Dale. Vt. Hamill Nicholls. S. C. Swift 
Davidson Hamilton, N O' Shaunessy Templeton 

eker Haskell — nkham 
Dempsey Heintz Parker, N. J. Van Dyke 

nt Hood Porter are 
Dewalt Howard Price Ward 
Dooling Hull, Iowa Rayburn Wilson, La. 
Doremus Johnson, S. Dak. Riordan Winslow 
Drukker Juul odenberg Wood, Ind. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 335 Members, a quorum, 
answered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing personal request. 


‘The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Moores of Indiana requests unanimous consent for leave of 


absence fo — 1l Mr. B to be absent until Februa. 
that be may make pablic speeches in Yadiaan under. the ditection of the 
Council of iat Defense, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 


There was no objection. 
CALENDAR. WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday and the Clerk 
will call the committees, 

When. the Committee on Patents was called, 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Patents reported the bill to give additional force to the United 
States Patent Office. It is H. R. 528T. This bill has been in- 
cluded in other legislation, and I ask unanimous: consent that 
it lie on the table. 

85 SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will lie on the 
table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, Has the Committee on Patents any more 
business? 

Mr. SMITH of New York. No more business. 

When the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands was called, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
Irrigation Committee I call up the bill H. R. 4954, No. 22 on the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to. make a point of 
order as to this bill. Mr. Speaker, this bill is on the House 
Calendar. As I construe the provisions of the bill it waives 
the lien that the Government now has to the extent of 
$100,000,000 on irrigated land, and waives that lien in fayor of 
irrigation. districts provided under State enactment. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The point of order is that: the bill should 
be on the Union Calendar instead of on the House Calendar. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker. will the gentleman withhold the 
point of order until an explanation can be made? I would yield 
to the gentleman. from Colorado [Mr. Tayzor] to make an ex- 
planation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes a point of order that 
this bill ought to be on the Union Calendar instead of the House 
Calendar. Now, if there is any gentleman who wants to be 
heard 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I was unable to 
hear the gentleman’s statement as to why it should be on the 
Union Calendar rather than on the House Calendar. I did not 
exactly catch the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. What reason does the gentleman give for 
his point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under the act of 1910, 
whereby authorization was granted to the Reclamation Service 
to use $20,000,000 of Government money for the continuation 
of reclamation projects, it was provided that 50 per cent of all 
the funds arising from returns on reclamation projects should 
be paid into the United States Treasury to reimburse the amount 
of the advancement of $20,000,000. Subsequently that act was 
amended by the sundry civil appropriation act of June 30, 1917, 
which required that there should be paid annually $1,000,000 
from the reclamation fund to the general fund of the Treasury. 

Mr. KINKAID: Mr. Speaker, I rise to the point of order that 
the discussion is not direeted to the point of order raised by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair always allows a good deal 
of latitude on points of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman from Nebraska will pos- 
sess himself in patience, I will show the argument I am mak- 
ing has direct reference to the point of order. I am not seeking 
to discuss the merits except as it is necessary to show that this 
bill seeks to lift the lien the National Government to-day has of 
$100,000,000 on all the lands of the reclamation projects and 
transfer that absolutely and allow State organizations to go 
ahead without any obligation under this law to repay that 
money, except a mere promise. 

The SPEAKER. Now, why is it on the wrong calendar? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am now directing attention, and would 


have reached it by this time, had it not been for the hurried 
interruption of the gentleman from Nebraska. Section 2 of the 
bill, Mr. Speaker, provides— 


t patent and water-right certificates which shall hereafter be 
rovidin, ng for patents 
the irriga- 


That 
issued under the terms of the act entitled “An act 


on reclamation entries, and for other purposes,” by whi 
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tion district agrees to make the payment of all charges for the building | private party to loan money to the individual entryman or to 


of irrigation works and for operation and maintenance, shall not re- 
serve to the United States— 

I am now reading lines 8 and 9, page 3— 

a lien for the payment of such charges. 

To-day, under existing law, as it has been since the first recla- 
mation act that was passed in 1902, the Government has a lien 
on these lands for the payment of these charges for construc- 
tion work and water-right privileges. Going on further: 

And where such a lien shall have been reserved in any patent or water- 
right certificate issued under the said act of Congress 

The SPEAKER. Now, where is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am now continuing, following line 9, 
page 3. I first read lines 8 and 9, on page 3, and then con- 
tinuing: 

And where such a lien shall have been reserved in any patent or 
water-right certificate issued under the said act of Congress, the See- 
retary of the Interior is hereby empowered to release such lien in such 
manner aud form as may be deemed effective. 

Under that provision the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to waive the lien of the Government of the United States 
on the lands that have been improved by the funds of the Goy- 
ernment for reclamation projects, and that lien necessarily cre- 
ates a liability that the Government has a right to to-day, an 
asset, rather, that the Government has a right to to-day in seek- 
ing a reimbursement to the extent of nearly a hundred millions 
of dollars that have been invested for the improvement of these 
lands. 

Now, further reading, on line 14: 


And the Secretary of the Interior is further empowered to release 
liens in favor of the United States contained in water-right applica- 
tions and to assent to the release of liens to secure reimbursement of 
moneys due to the United States pursuant to water-right applications 
running in fayor of the water users’ association and contained in 
stock-subscription contracts to such association, when the land covered 
by such lien shall be subject to assessment and uey for the collection 
of all moneys due and to become due to the United States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, permit me to refresh the memory of the 
Speaker on the rule which requires such bills as this to be on 
the Union Calendar. I read paragraph 3 of Rule XXIII, as 
follows: 


All motions fool propo ao involving a tax or charge upon the 
people; all pro ings touching appropriations of money, or bills 
making appropriations of money or property, or requiring such appro- 
priation to be made, or authorizing payments out of appropriations 
already made, or releasing any liability to the United States for money 
or property, or referring any claim to the Court of Claims, shall be 
first considered in a Committee of the Whole, and a point of order 
under this rule shall be good at any time before the consideration of 
a bill has commenced. 

Mr. Speaker, the very purpose of this bill is to release the 
lien of the Government on all the lands in the reclamation 
projects, which is first and supreme to-day, and subordinate 
its rights to the claims of other persons: The report shows 
that this bill is for the purpose of allowing these entrymen 
and users of water rights on these reclamation projects to 
obtain a loan from the Farm Loan Board, so that their lien will 
be prior to that of the lien of the Government. 

But more than that, the report on its face shows the very 
purpose is to lift the lien and to surrender it absolutely, so 
that the Government will not have the right to reimbursement 
to the extent, as under the provision of the sundry civil act, of 
$1,000,000, to be paid into the Treasury every year. 

I wish to refresh the memory of the Speaker further to that 
condition which confronted the Reclamation Service back in 
1909 and 1910, when that service was under the direction of 
Director Newell. He will remember distinctly that they were 
without funds, that the funds that had accrued as the result 
of the sale of public lands, and that could be utilized in 
reclamation projects, had been exhausted, and it was necessary 
for President Taft to urge upon Congress the loan of $20,000,000 
for the continued construction of these reclamation projects. 
The condition of that loan was that one-half of all the funds 
resulting from the operation of reclamation projects should be 
turned into the Treasury. That provision was amended by the 
sundry civil act for the year 1918, which absolutely requires 
$1,000,000 to be returned annually until that $20,000,000 has 
been returned to the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. Now, the Chair would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. Does this bill prevent the Government 
getting its money back or not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does. 

The SPEAKER. How? 
` Mr. STAFFORD. Why, Mr. Speaker, this bill provides that 
the Government shall waive its lien to this land. 

The SPEAKER. I know; but does that necessarily mean 
the Government is going to lose the money? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why, under the actual operation of affairs, 
yes; absolutely yes. And why? In the first place, it enables any 


the homesteader who is enjoying water rights on these reclama- 
tion projects. That immediately releases a liability under the 
provisions of this rule to which I have called attention. That 
mortgagee, whether it be the Federal Farm Loan Board or 
whether it be a private ‘individual, would take prior rights 
and would necessarily bar the right of the National Govern- 
ment to its lien. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In just one minute. 

Furthermore, under existing law the lien of the Government 
is prior to the right of the State to collect its taxes. Pass this 
bill in its present form and you waive that right; you waive 
absolutely the lien of the Government in favor of the State for 
its taxes, in favor of the private person who may loan money. 
It lifts the lien entirely. The express language says that. I 
directed the Speaker's attention to the authorization—— 

The SPEAKER. What the Chair asked the gentleman was, 
Does that language take away from the Government its right 
to recover this money? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does, indeed. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 2 

Mr. GARNER. Is not the main purpose of this bill to find 
a different method by which the Government can collect this 
money than the present method? Whether that is a wise method 
or not I will not undertake to say, but is not that the crux of 
this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under existing law, Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernment has a fixed security on this land. It releases that 
security; it waives it. It releases it absolutely. It gives the 
right to the State to have priority in the way of taxation, in 
the first place, which it has not to-day. The lien of the Govern- 
ment to-day is supreme, so far as every dollar of money that 
has been advanced in this construction work on these reclama- 
tion projects is concerned. This bill subordinates that lien; it 
changes the security it now has from the land to a promise of 
a person to perform. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, we have not reached the merits 
of the measure—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will wait a minute. Is the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] through? ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have made my argument. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman from Nebraska is 
recognized. 

Mr. KINKAID. We have not reached the measure upon its 
merits. We are discussing the technical question raised by 
the point of order, which involves the rules of this body. 

I differ with the learned parliamentarian from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Starrorp]. I think he is incorrect. If he had correctly 
answered the question propounded by the Speaker, which goes 
to the essence of the parliamentary question, hc would thereby 
have admitted that he has no case. If he had answered cor- 
rectly the question propounced by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner], he would have thereby admitted that there is 
nothing in the point of order which he has raised. The bill does 
provide for a change of the mode whereby the Government is 
paid back the money it has invested. It changes it to a differ- 
ent form whereby the money is to be raised. Instead of the 
lien being continued on each individual entry or unit, it is 
changed so that it is en masse on the whole district which 
State laws authorize to be formed, and the State authorities 
under the general assessment laws of the State collect the taxes 
whereby the Government is to be paid back the money invested 
in the construction of projects. It facilitates the business of 
758 Government, Nearly all the irrigation States have district 
aws. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, speaking on the point of order, 
it seems to me the whole thing devolves on the construction of 
the following language of subdivision 3 of Rule XXIII, Rules 
of the House: i 

Or releasing any liability to the United States for money or 
property. * 2 

Now, I want to call the Speaker’s attention to the provision 
of this bill and what its purpose, as referred to by the gentle- 
man [Mr. Starrorp] on the other side. With all due respect to 
what the gentleman says, he evidently does not fully under- 
stand the provisions of this bill. This does not release the 
liability. It does not release one cent. It holds a lien upon the 
same land. In addition to that it covers all the land in the dis- 
trict wherein the land is located, so that, it being on a particular 
tract, the district enters into a contract and levies an assess- 
ment, and all the land in the district is covered by those 
assessments. 
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The SPEAKER. Does this bill in -any way release the 
Government lien? j 
Mr. RAKER. Absolutely not. It gives it au additional 
security to collect its money. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman vield? 
Mr. RAKER. Certainly, 
Mr. LENROOT. If this passes the Government can not fore- 
close the lien upon this particular tract because its lien is gone. 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an 


interruption? 
Mr. LENROOT. Les. p 
Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman read subdivision 3 of 


Rule XXIII as to liability? It does not release the liability. 
It releases the lien, but it does not release the liability. 

Mr. LENROOT. It releases the liability to this particular 
land and substitutes a greater one. 

Mr. GARNER. “Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the releasing of the lien the releasing of 
a liability? To illustrate, if I may, in a legal phrase, if the 
gentleman from Wisconsin owed a debt and had given a mort- 
gage on the piece of land to secure the debt a release of that 
land would not release the liability. That is the language of 
this rule. It does not say it releases the security, but releases 
the liability. 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘The liability is not on the individual. It is 
on the land, and the lien is the liability when released on that 
particular land. It does not make any difference whether 
other assets are exchanged for it Under the law the lability 
is gone. The gentleman from Wisconsin is right. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. Suppose these parties that are on this land 
fail to pay the taxes to the State. What becomes of it? Dees 
not the Government lose its lien? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not see why. 

Mr. RAKER. Tf gentlemen will allow me to proceed, the 
change of the form of the lien, the adding of additional security 
upon which the liability depends, is nota releasing of the 
liability referred to in the rule. And I want to say to the 
Speaker about this bill that it does not release the liability. 
It does not affect the liability of the Government, but instead 
of that it adds additional security to the Government in the 
methed of collecting the money due. 

The SPEAKER. Well, now, where is there anything in the 
bill that shows that? 

Mr. RAKER. I will read it—the very first section: 


That in carrying out the purposes of the act of June 17. 1902 (32 
Stats., p. 388), and acts amendatory thereof and 9 thereto, 
and known as and called the amation law, the Secretary of the 
Interior may enter into contract with any legally organized irrigation 
district whereby such a district la to pay the. moneys 

uired to be pald to the United States, and in such event water- 

t applications on the part of landowners and entrymen, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, may be dispensed with. 
In the event of such contract being made with an irrigation district, 
the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, may contract that the 
payments, both for the construction of irrigation works and fer opera- 
tion and maintenance, on the part of the district shall be ‘made upon 
such dates as will best conform to the district and taxation laws of 
—.— respective States under which such irrigation districts shall be 
o 4 

In the first instance, Mr. Speaker, by a voluntary act on the 
part of the irrigation district formed under the laws of ‘the 
State it becomes a municipality and levies its tax for the pur- 
pose of paying its obligations, and through that authority, 
by virtue of the board of directors, they contract with the 
Secretary of the Interior that they win pay all of the obliga- 
tions due the United States; and upon that not only the land 
in the particular instance is bound, but all the land in the 
district, privately owned and otherwise, becomes subject to 
the tax under the State law and under that district. In addi- 
tion to one tract of land, it includes all the other land that 
is owned by the United States that is under the reclamation 
law; and, in addition to that, it includes all of the privately 
owned land that never has taken up and assumed the responsi- 
bilities under the irrigation law, so as to make all responsible 
to pay the taxes due the Government. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is this the bill that is intended to cover the 
work of the Farm Loan Board? 

Mr. RAKER. ‘Yes, 

Mr. LITTLE. I reserved the right to differ with the gentle- 
man regarding its effect. I want to ask this question. I under- 
stand you have made a statement to the Speaker to this effect, 
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that the liability for this particular land, for this particular 
debt, is gone? 

Mr, RAKER. I did not hear the gentleman, . 

Mr, LITTLE. As I understand it, the gentleman states thut 
the liability of this particular land is-releascd, which makes it 
susceptible to the rule. Now, the gentleman says there is sub- 
stituted the liability of the irrigation district. Is it not a fact 
that that irrigation district has other liabilities, such as taxes, 
which would take precedence of this claim? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. LITTLE. Could they not sell all this irrigation district 
for the taxes before the Government gets paid for this land? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

‘Mr. STAFFORD. Why not? 

Mr. RAKER. Because in all these districts involved in this 
legislation there is not 10 per cent of the land which has a Gov- 
ernment lien upon it. Ninety per cent of the lands are privately 
owned, and this provision that the gentleman refers to was 
placed in it only three years ago for the purpose of covering the 
particular cases where the parties wanted to obtain patents. In 
addition to that, I again call the attention of the Speaker to the 
wording of this rule. It says the releasing of a liability 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to ask the gentleman this 
question: Does this bill weaken the Government's lien? 

Mr. RAKER. If the Speaker will permit me to answer that, 
it trebles and quadruples the Government's interest in the land, 
compared to what it has to-day. - 

The SPEAKER. How does it do it? 

Mr. RAKER. By giving a lien upon all the property in the 
district. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BORLAND. That question answers itself. The Govern- 
ment ncw hasa lien on al! land embraced in the irrigation dis- 
trict. That is to be exchanged for a Hen upon ‘the irrigation 
district: as a corporate body; but that irrigation district will 
be subject to other claus. The Government can not possibly 
increase the extent df its security, because the ‘security is there 
anyhow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri can not take 
the gentleman from California off the floor 

Mr. BORLAND. 1 want to suggest that this irrigation dis- 
trict can have jurisdiction over no more land than the Govern- 
ment now has 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr, 
Raker] has the floor. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER]. 5 

Mr. GARNER. I want to propound a parliamentary inquiry 
to the Speaker. If the Speaker should hold that this bill ought 
to be on the Union Calendar, can he order it placed on the 
Union Calendar as of to-day, and can the bill be called up 
immediately ? 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what the Chair will do. 

Mr. GARNER. Then it does not make any difference. It is 
just a question of tweedledum or tweedledee. 

Mr LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield again to.a member of 
the committee? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield again; but, under the Speaker's state- 
ment, what is the use of taking up time? I am convinced that 
I am right, and I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bont ANU] to the fact that he does not appear 
to understand the provisions of this bill, because, he says, all 
of the lands are under the reclamation project. Now, one of 
the curses of these irrigation projects is that not all of the 
land is under the lien 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. This is à very 
close question, and in the end it does not make a particle of 
difference which one of these methods you pursue, or whether 
the bill is on the House Calendar or on the other calendar; and 
to be absolutely on the safe side, and to guard the rights of 
the Government in the premises, the Chair decides that this 
particular bill ought to be on the Union Calendar; and he fur- 
ther decides that the House automatically resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to 
consider the bill, with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
in the chair. [Applause.] 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4954) to provide for the application of the 
reclamation law to irrigation districts, with Mr. Cox in the 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous.consent that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. : 
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Mr STAFFORD: 
provisions of the bill. 
one, and I chject. 

The CHAIRMAN: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Very few Members are acquainted: with the 
It isia short bill, and a most important 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Be it enacted, eten That e out the purposes of the act of 
June 17, 1902 (32 Stats., 388), and acts amendatory. thereof and 
suplomentary. thereto, and known as and called the reclamation law, 
the Secretary of the Interior may enter into contract with any irriga~ 
tion distriet whereby such irrigation: district- shall a to pay the 
moneys, required to be paid to the United States, a in such event 
water-right applications on the pas cf landowners. and entrymen in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, may be dispensed with. 
In the event of such contract being made with an irrigation: district, 
the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, may contract that the 
payments, both for the construction of irrigation works and for opera- 
tion and maintenance, on the part of the district shall be made upon 
such dates as will best conform to: the district and taxation laws of the 
respective States under which such irrigation districts shall be formed, 
and if he deem it advisable, he may contract: for such penalties. or 
interest charges in case of delinquency in payments and for such 
discounts for prompt payment as he may deem proper and consistent 
with such State laws, notwithstanding the provisions of sections 1, 2, 
3, 5, and. 6 of the reclamation-extension act cpproved August 18, 114 
(38 Stats, 686). The agents of the United. States may accept a 
peruse: payment of the amount due from any district to the United 
States, providing such acceptance shall not constitute a waiver of the 
balance remaining duc, nor the interest or penalties, if any, accruing 
upon said balance. f 

Src. 2. That patents and water-tight certificates which shall here 
after be issued under the terms of the act entitled “Am act ponang 

ses,” appro 


be subject to assessment and levy for the collection of all 5 
0 


Secretary of the Interior in said contract, s 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to’ promote the reclamation of 
aridi lands,” a August 11,1916: Provided, 1 or plan 
as required by section 3 of the act of August 11, 1916, n be filed 
by the irrigation district for approval by. the Secretary ot the Interior. 


With. the following committee amendments : 
pola tee line) 8, after the word any“ insert the words legally 


organized, 
2, line 12. after the word “payments” strike out the words 


Page 
“and ‘for such discounts for prompt payment. 


Page 2, line 16, after the word) !“ August“ strike out the word 
“ eighteenth"! and insert the word: “thirteenth.” 

Page 2. line 18. after the word.“ the” strike out the words “ agents 
of the United States“ and insert the words Secretary of the Interior.” 

Page 3, line 18, after the word water right“ strike out the word 
z application and insert the word “applications.” 

Page 4, line 6, after the word “issued” strike out the comma and 
insert the word “and.” 

Page 4, line 11, after the word “the” insert the word: said.“ 

Page 4, line 11, after the word act“ strike out the words: “ of 
August 11. 1916.“ 

The. CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman. from California [Mr: 
RakER] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the arrangement as to the division: 
of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. An hourron a side: 

Mr. LITTLE. Who is to control the:time? e 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman: from Nebraska 
[Mr. Kryxaip} would naturally have control of the time on that 
side. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He would have control of the time if he 
is. against: the bill. This is a bill involving a $100,000,000: lien: 
It is of enough importance so that the person in control of the 
time in opposition should be opposed to the bill. 

Mr. LITTLE. Those of us on the committee who are opposed 
to the bill desire to have the time in the hands of some one who 
is opposed to it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman from: Kansas 
is opposed to the bill, I think he would be the proper one to 
control the time in opposition. 

Mr. KINKAID: That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. LITTLE. Very well, then, it is understood that I will 
control the time in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Kansas opposed to 
the bill? 


Mr. LITTLE. I am. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Täy- 
Lor) isirecognized for an hour. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
California) [Mr. Ran] 20 minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, there seems to have arisen 
some misunderstanding as to the objects and purposes of this 
bill. I think a few statements covering the matter might be 
well put by myself at this time. I call the committee's atten- 
tion to the fact thut the flrst section gives the express sanction 
of Congress to cooperation between the United States and the 
irrigation districts, adapting the reclamation law as to the 
necessities of irrigation. districts’ as quasi-municipal: corpora- 
tions under the laws of the respective reclamation States. I 
stop there to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that, in the first place, the bill is optional; it is for the district 
to determine: whether or not under the State law it will form an 
irrigation district. I want to call attention to the fact that in 
all the States where there are reclamation projects, except one, 
laws creating irrigation districts have already been enacted. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentiemam yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. In lines 7 and 8, on page 1, the bill provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior may enter into contracts with 
any legally organized irrigation district. It seems to me that is 
a very indefinite expression. 

Mr. RAKER. We have an amendment that we are going to 
offer to that. 

Mr. MORGAN. In what way? 0 

Mr. RAKER. Just simply those legally organized and con- 
stituted. 

Mr. MORGAN, And districts that have the power of taxation? 

Mr. RAKER. Ohl if the gentleman will appreciate the situa- 
tion, there can not be an irrigation district without its having 
the: power to tax. 
tues MORGAN. What is the definition of am irrigation dis- 

ct 

Mr. RAKER. I could not stop to take the time to give a 
definition now: 

Mr. LITTLE. But this House is entitled to know. 

Mr. RAKER. I call attention to the fact that in all those 
States that have a reclamation: district law—— 

Mr. LITTLE. But most of the Members of the House are 


not from irrigation, States. 


Mr. RAKER.. I can not yield. That is the same as aà county, 
in effect. It has its State officers; it is under. the law, there 
must be certain land, and a certain percentage of the land- 
owners must have voted to organize; and that organization must 
go before the proper county supervisors or commissioners und 
must be viséed and gone into and then determine whether or 
not it will organize. 1 . 

Mr. LITTLE. Just a moment: 

Mr. RAKER: I do not yield. Then it comes up to the 
people of the irrigation district that own the land to vote, and 
if two-thirds of the landowners in the district vote to organize, 
then it is organized under the law, and the vote is-canvassed by 
the. county commissioners or the board of supervisors, and-them 
it is declared an irrigation district under the law, with. all the 
powers of taxation, the right to sue and beyssued, the right to 
obtain land and dispose of land, and do all other things that 
an up-to-date municipal corporation is entitled to do. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr: Chairman, will the gentleman yield?’ 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I have just been reading Secre- 
tary Lane's letter. Is it true that this bill enables the reclama- 
tion claimants to go into the farm-loan associations and borrow 
money and execute mortgages: which will be a lien ahead of the 
Government's lien? 

Mr. RAKER:. No. 

Mr. FERRIS. This letter says it is, and I think the gentle- 
man ought to be careful about that. The letter of Secretary 
Lane of July 2, 1917, says it will do that thing, and if it does 
that it is not fair to the Government, it is not fair to the 
other States or to anybody, and the legislation ought not to he 
passed, and the gentleman will not be able to pass it without: 
a quorum, if it does that. I will not stand for it myself, be- 
cause my State has been wheedled ‘out of six and a half million 
dollars 

Mr! RAKER: I can not yield for au argument. 

Mr. FERRIS. I shall take time iu my own right and argue 
this thing. We are not going to be beaten: out of $70,000,000 


here without knowing it, if I am right about this. 
Mr. RAKER: But the gentlemanm:is) not right, I am glad to 


Say. 
Mr. FERRIS. I am afraid I am. 
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Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is not, and I shall explain to 
him in just a moment. In a general way that is the substance, 
with all of the power of the reclamation districts. It is op- 
tional whether or not that reclamation district will enter into 
a contract with the Secretary of the Interior to come under the 
provisions of this law. Now, coming back to the question raised 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma, I think it is but fair to the 
Members of the House to state that the act that the gentleman 
referred to—passed on August 9, 1912—contains a provision in 
section 2 which it took me two weeks in the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands to have incorporated. I am the one 
who drew it, just for the purpose of avoiding any possibility, 
after the Government having issued a patent, if there was any- 
thing due for construction of the project or maintenance or 
upkeep, of preventing the Government from losing a dollar. 
We went over it in the committee and before the department, 
and I finally drew the draft that the committee adopted and 
which is now in the law, for the sole purpose, if there was any- 
thing due, of having it provided for. That act, in full, is as 
follows: 

An act providing for patents on reclamation entries, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That any homestead entryman under the act of 
June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act, including entrymen on 
ceded Indian lands, may, at any time after having complied with 
the provisions of law applicable to such lands as to residence, reclama- 
tion, and cultivation submit proof of such residence, reclamation, and 
cultivation, which proof, if found regular and satisfactory, shall entitle 
the entryman to a patent, and all purchasers of water-right certifi- 
cates on reclamation projects shall be entitled to a final water-right 
certificate upon proof of the cultivation and reclamation of the land 
to which the certificate applies, to the extent required by the reclama- 
tion act for homestead entrymen: Provided, That no such patent or 
certificate shall issue until all sums due the United States on account 
of such land or water right at the time of issuance of patent or certi- 
ficate have been paid. 

Sec. 2. That every patent and water-right certificate issued under 
this act shall expressly reserve to the United States a prior lien on the 
land patented or for which water right is certified, together with all 
water rights appurtenant or beicuging thereto, superior to all other 
liens, claims, or demands whatsoever for the payment of all sums due 
or to become due to the United States or its successors in control of 
the irrigation project in connection with such lands and water rights. 

Upon default of payment of any amount so due title to the land 
shall pass to the United States free of all encumbrance, subject to the 
right of the defaulting debtor or any mortgagee, lien holder, judg- 
ment debtor, or subsequent purchaser to redeem the land within one 
year after the notice of such default shall have been given by pay- 
ment of all moneys due, with 8 per cent interest and cost. And the 
United States, at its option, actin povon the Poen of the In- 
terior, may cause land to be sold at any time after such failure to re- 
deem, and from the proceeds of the sale there shall be paid into the 
reclamation fund all moneys due, with interest as herein provided, and 
costs. The balance of the proceeds, if any. shall be the property of the 
defaulting debtor or his assignee: Provided, That in case of sale after 
failure to redeem under this section the United States shall be author- 
ized to bid in such land at not more than the amount in default, in- 
eluding interest and costs. 

There is not 5 per cent of the land in any reclamation district 
wherein a patent has been issued and the lien is provided for. 
Ninety per cent of all the district was privately owned land 
when the district was organized. I may not have the exact per- 
centage, but it is somewhere near correct. In the other 5 per 

cent—and I may have my percentage rather high, but I think 
not—the men had a patent for it before the law was passed, and 
this was to cover only the remaining tracts or new lands coming 
under the provisions of the act subsequent, so that those who 
say that we are now, trying to break down the reclamation law 
and not get back the money that the Government had advanced 
in these reclamation projects are mistaken. The provisions of 
this bill make it optional. It permits these districts to organize 
and enter into a contract with the Secretary of the Interior for 
the purpose of carrying out the real object and purposes of the 
reclamation law to the end that every dollar the Government 
advanced might be returned, and no man can say on the floor of 
this House that there has been any effort on the part of any 
from the public-land States, or any States in which these recla- 
mation projects are situated, to cause the Government to lose a 
dollar. 

Every law, every act, every effort has been made and will be 
continued to be made to strengthen the law, to make it clear, 
to make it definite that all this money the Government has ad- 
vanced in the construction of these projects, maintenance, and 
upkeep, might be returned to the Government, dollar for dollar, 
and these people 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. For a question only. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is not the principal purpose of this bill to 
make it possible for the Farm Loan Board to loan money upon 
these irrigated lands? Is not that the real and principal pur- 
pose of the bill? 


Mr. RAKER. I will answer that in just a moment. 
Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAKER, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio for a ques- 


tion only. 
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Mr. GORDON. The gentleman says the Government will 
get back the $70,000,000 ir the irrigated arid lands; it will not 
get it back unless 

Mr. RAKER, It will get it back, every dollar, and if the 
gentleman would go upon those projects and be certain of his 
remarks I am certain he would not make thut statement. These 
people do not take this money not to repay it. They simply 
want the money advanced to the end that they may improve 
this country and turn this desert waste into gardens and help 
produce the products in order to win this war, and if the gentle- 
man says this money will not be returned he evidently has not 
made an investigation of the subject. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, yes, I have; if the gentleman will yield 
to me just 

Mr. RAKER. For a question. 
$4,000,000 has been paid back. 

Mr. GORDON. Then, why are they always asking every 
year to get an extension of the time? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. GORDON. They never will get a cent back unless the 
land is worth something. 

Mr. RAKER. That, I say, demonstrates the fact that our 
able and constitutional lawyer from Ohio has not investigated 
the provisions of the reclamation act nor the conditions under 
which these people have worked in trying to build up this 
country. Men talk about the reclamation act not being a suc- 
cess. These people haye spent their time and their money fo 
build up this country and all they ask is for a reasonable 
amount of money to be expended for the purpose of getting on 
their feet and then, in turn, they will return every dollar to 
the Government. Now, in answer to the question of the gentle- 
man from Kansas, I wish to call his attention to this fact: This 
is one of the provisions of the bill for this ceason—— 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the major provision? 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman asking the question will give 
me an opportunity, I will answer it. There are irrigation dis- 
tricts now not under Government control that have been formed 
under the various State laws that are borrowing money from 
the Farm Loan Board—that is, their members have—and it is 
a legitimate transaction and an ample security. The Farm 
Loan Board have held that it is not a prohibitory provision, 
and they can loan to members of these irrigation districts upon 
the land that is in the district the same that they can loan to 
the man who owns a piece of land on which there is a county, 
municipal, or school tax laid. Now, in those districts part of 
the individuals not having contracted with the Government, in 
addition to this prior loan I spoke of on about 5 per cent of the 
land, and I want particularly to call this to the attention of the 
gentleman from Kansas, there is a large amount due under the 
reclamation project by each individual in the construction 
charges, upon which, so far as I know, a written contract or 
recordation of it is concerned is only with the various depart- 
ments, The same with regard to maintenance and upkeep. 
Now, for the purpose absolutely of securing the Government, 
they form the irrigation district, and it is then accepted by the 
Secretary of the Interior, gives them a claim for the amount 
due on all the land in the district, backed by the 100,000 acres 
that may be in it instead of the 1,000 acres of the individual, 
and it then permits the Federal Farm Loan Board to take up 
the individual owner of the land and loan him money upon it as 
they do with other people, to which there is no objection, and 
he can use that money to pay off the assessment and to pay 
back assessments upon the construction charges, maintenance, 
and upkeep, and he gets machinery and builds a home and 
improves his place and he is in a position to produce crops of 
which this country is so sore in need. 

Mr. LITTLE. The money to be collected by taxation as- 
sessed upon the district? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; just like the State collects its taxes, just 
like the county collects its taxes, just like the municipality 
collects its taxes. Now, can there be any objection to the dis- 
trict collecting its taxes and paying its debts, as it has occurred 
in every other municipality subdivision in every State in the 
Union? 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. For a question only. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am inclined to be in favor of this bill, and 
I should hate very much to oppose it. I am trying to under- 
stand it. Now, what would be the principal difference between 
the Government allowing these districts the taxing power to 
pay off Reclamation Service contracts, mortgages, or whatever 
it is, the amount-the Government owes, and in allowing those 
districts to be taxed for the purpose of paying off the loan 
made by the Federal Farm Loan Board? Why do not you just 
as well allow these districts to be authorized to pay off the 
loan to the Federal Farm Loan Board as for this, In effect, to 


A gentleman just said that 
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be taken out of the Reclamation Service and advanced by the 
Government as a loan to these people? 

Mr. RAKER. Not individually, though. 

Mr. MORGAN. Individual leases. 

Mr. RAKER. Not individual. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, you take these lands individually for 
security for them. 

Mr. RAKER. That is not the fact. That is the trouble. 
The only provision in the law is the one I had written in, and 
only includes 5 per cent or thereabouts of all the land in the 
districts, And, now. why is it at this late date, when we are 
trying to secure the Government, that there should be any 
objection to protecting the Government? 

Mr. MORGAN. You say only 5 per cent of the land under 
reclamation has been taken by private individuals? 

Mr. RAKER. No, sir. I said only 5 per cent of the land 
under the reclamation projects that come under the provision 
of the law, so that they have a prior lien after they have sub- 
mitted proof and patent has issued under the act of August 
9, 1912. 

One of the great troubles with these reclamation districts has 
been that there have been large tracts of land in the confines of 
the district that the owner would not subdivide into 160-acre 
tracts, They have been selling them out to the poor farmer at 
exorbitant prices, and, in addition to paying that first exorbi- 
tant price, he had to pay his proportion of the construction 
charge and maintenance and upkeep. But under the district 
reclamation law that has been approved by the department, 
and the bills were drawn and, assisted by them, enacted by 
all these State legislatures. And I want to call my friend’s 
attention to the fact that under those laws and when the dis- 
trict is constituted it takes any of the land in private owner- 
ship, whether it exeeeds 160 acres or not, and he must pay his 
proportion of the taxes, 

Now, I want to call his attention to another fact. Under the 
bill that this committee got through last vear we did another 
thing, and it comes under this act. We put under that bill the 
publicly owned land in the district, so that when anybody comes 
and files upon the publicly owned land in that district he must 
pay the back charges and his proportion of the cost of construc- 
tion of the project. That is but as it should be and right. Can 
anyone say that the committee is trying to defeat the Govern- 
ment when, as a matter of fact, we take all the privately owned 
land, we take all the land that the man has a patent to, free 
of the lien; we take the land on which the lease has been cre- 
ated, which is about 5 per cent of all the lands of the district, 
and then we take all the Government land in the district and 
make it subject to this bill, so that the Government may be 
amply and fully protected at all times? 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER I will. 

Mr. DENISON. ' What I wanted to ask the gentleman is this: 
Is the lien of the Government, on which it will collect back the 
money that it has put into these irrigation projects, confined to 
the 5 per cent of the land of which you have been speaking? 

Mr. RAKER. ‘To answer that clearly I will say that I may 
have the estimate a little large as to privately owned land 
when the project was organized. Then, there are in some of 
the districts now 25 or 30 per cent of public lands. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will my friend yield? There are some 
projects where all the lands are public lands. 

92575 RAKER. There is not any of them where it is all public 
nd. 

Mr. MONDELL. I happen to be very well informed on the 
subject and I know there are projects where all the land is 
public land. 

Mr. RAKER. There may be one; but I think my statement 
is still correct that there were still some privately owned lands 
in the boundaries of the districts. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think that weakens the gentleman’s 
argument, but I thought the gentleman wanted to be clear in 
his statement. 

Mr. RAKER. So the record may show what action has been 
taken I call the committee's attention to part of the report of 
the committee on the bill so as to show clearly its objects and 
purposes. 


Hon. Franklin K. Lane,- Secretary of the Interior, de report 
House bill 4954 to the Committec on D Lands. which 
report reads as follows: 

“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“ Washington, July 2, 1917. 
“Hon. Epwarp T. Taxxon, 
“ House of Representatives. 

„Mx Duar Mn. Taxon: I have your letter of June 12 * 
consideration and report of the Interior Department upon H. R. 4954, 
3 at 3 for the application of the reclamation law to irriga- 
S 


“While this bill does not mention farm loans, it will provide a plan 
ies the farm-loan act will become applicable to the Federal 
projects. 

The first section gives the express sanction of Congress to coopera- 
tion between the United States and irrigation districts adapting the 
reclamation law to the necessities of irrigation districts as quasi- 
municipal corporations under the laws of the respective reclamation 
States. Statutes amendatory of previous irrigation district laws so as 
to provide expressly for cooperation with the United States have been 
passed this year in the reclamation States. 

“This department has already contracted with numerous irrigation 
districts, and I find that cooperation with these public corporations 
enhances the security of the United States, gives facility in the col- 
lection of moneys due to the United States, and at the same time is 
popular with the water users themselves, since they have the powers 
and privileges of a blic corporation. 

Moreover, organization as irrigation districts binds to the project, 
irrespective of individual consent, once the statutory majority has n 
obtained for the formation of and making of contract, all of the lands 
of the project, and thereby promotes early cultivation of the land and 
eliminates speculation. 

“In section 2 of the bill provision is made for the releasing of the 
liens of the Government which: bave been reserved, as required by the 
present law, in patents to homestead entries taken up subject to the 
reclamation law, and for the discharge of liens contained in stock sub- 
scription contracts to -water-users’ associations and in water-right ap- 
plications direct to the United States, in cases where proper contract 
shall be made by irrigation districts. with the United States. 

“This section would, therefore, if enacted remove two classes of 
impediment to the application of the farm-loan act to Federal projects. 
The first is the existence of the prior reserved lien on all homestead 
lands, and the second is the existence of a contractual lien by virtue 
of stock subscription and water-right applications. Thus both the 
public and private lands taken by the settlers under these projects 
would become free from prior liens, so that there would be no legal 
impediment to the loaning of money by way of rural credits. 

“The irrigation district liens attach only upon the making of annual 
assessment and levy, and are no more a bar to the obtaining of a 
‘first mortgage under the farm-loan act than are the taxes of any 
other public corporations, such as counties and school districts, for the 
discharge of their debts. 

“Some of our projects have reorganized as irrigation districts and 
others are in process of reorganization in order to obtain the benefits to 
accrue under the district plan, the securing of farm loans being but 
one. It will, therefore, work no hardship if projects reorganize as 
irrigation districts to obtain the benefit of farm loans. 

“House bill 4954 paves the way for farm loans on the projects with- 
out subordinating the security for the reimbursement of the reclamation 
fund or interfering with the Government's present security contained in 
the guaranty contract with individual water-users’ associations. 

regard this measure as an emergency bill for the reason that 
the successful application of farm loans to reclamation projects is of 
urgent public necessity, since it will result in a great increase in the 

roductivity of lands on these projecte in 1918 and subsequent years. 
am, therefore, in favor of the bill. 
“ Cordially, yours, 
“FRANKLIN K, Lane, Secretary.” 

The bill having been referred to the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, 
report was made thereon by the Hon, George Norris. Farm Loan Com- 
9 of date June 23, 1917, which report is as follows: 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
“ FEDERAL Farm Loan Bureau, 
“ Washington, June 23, 1917. 

“My Dran Mu, CONGRESSMAN : A trip to St. Louis from which I have 
just returned delayed a rey to your favor of the 12th instant, in- 
closing copy of House bill 4954, providing for the application of the 
reclamation Jaw to irrigation districts. This is a matter with which 
my associates, Judge Lobdell and 3 are more familiar than I 
am. ‘They have gone over the bill ully, and are of opinion that it 
wonld likely to prove of benefit. in many districts. I am, 
Very Y. yours, 

“Guo. W. Norris, 
Farm Loan Commissioner. 
“ Hon. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives.” 


The bill being referred to the Council of National Defense, report 
thereon was made to Hon. E. T. Taylor, chairman Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands, on July 7, 1017, which report is as follows: 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
“Orrice or DIRECTOR, 
Washington, July 7, 1917, 
Hon. E. T. TAYLOR 


“ House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

“My Dran Mr. TAYLOR : Replying to your letter of July 3, inclosing 
a copy of H. R. 4954: As this bill covers matters of a general character 
with which the Council. of National Defense is not primarily concerned, 
o council not feel that it falls within its.scope to comment 
ereon. 

“Very truly, yours, W. S. GIFFORD, Director.” 

The primary object of bill H. R. 4954 is to pave the way for farm 
loans. on irrigation projects without subordinating security for the 
reimbursement of the reclamation fund or interfering with the Gov- 
ernment’s present security contained in the guaranty contract with 
individual water-users’ associations. 

Secretary Lane, iu his report to the committee, states that this bill 
fully and completely carries out the objects and purposes above referred 
to. The committee in considering this bill and reporting it to the 
House does so with the idea in view that it is an emergency bill under 
the present war conditiens and one that will give much relief and 
2 increase the productivity of lands on reclamation projects, and 

s connection we refer specifically to Secretary Lane's report, 
wherein he uses the following language: 

“IT regard this measure as an emergency bill for the reason ‘that 
the successful application of farm loans to reclamation 2 is of 
urgent necessity, since it will result in a-great increase in the produc- 
tivity of lands on ‘these . in 1918 and subsequent years.” 

The Secretary of the Interior has entered into contract with about 
20 irrigation d icts under the rectamation act in various lines of 
cooperation, including the sale of stored water from Federal reservoirs 
not needed by the projects of the United States. Besides, several 
project extensions have been constructed by the United States under 
ons, 
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As to the experience with irrigation districts, Secretary of the In- 
terior Lane, in his report recommending this bill, says: 

“This department has already contracted with numerous irrigation 
districts, and I find that cooperation with these public corporations 
enhances the security of the United States, gives facility in the collec- 
tion of moneys due to the United States, and at the same time is 
popular with the water users themselyes, since they have the powers 
and Beer of a public corporation. 

“ Moreover, organization as irrigation districts binds to the project, 
irrespective of individual consent, once the statutory majority has been 
obtained for the formation of and making of contract, all of the lands 
of the project, and thereby promotes early cultivation of the land and 
eliminates speculation.” 

The formation of irrigation districts is entirely voluntary with the 
water users. These corporations are 3 held to be ponse cor- 
porations and are susceptible of being form under the State laws 
only upon a vote of such majority of landowners as ma 
by the statute. There is nothing in the bill which en 
water users reorganization as districts, but the bill is in 
3 act whereby cooperation can be carried on by the United 
States in a more perfect manner than heretofore. 

The formation of an irrigation district, while it is a step of great 
importance being from a private corporation to a municipality, yet 
in several respects is not se radical a chan as might be supposed. 
There is nothing in the formation of the irrigation district which 
necessitates the transfer from the Government of the operation and 
management of the project. There is no implied repeal of the pro- 
visions of the present reclamation law— 

“That when the payments required by this act are made for the 
major rtion of the lands irrigated from the waters of any of the 
works herein provided for, then the management and operation of such 
irrigation works shall pass to the owners of the lands trrigated 
thereby * * *.” (Reclamation act, sec. 6, 38 Stat., 388.) 
nor of the amendatory provision— 

“That whenever any legally organized water users’ association or 
irrigation district shall so request, the 1 of the Interior is 
3 authorized, in his discretion, to transfer to such water users 
association or irrigation district the care, operation, and maintenance 
of all or any part of the project works, subject to such rules and rege: 
lations as he may prescribe.” (Reclamation extension act, Aug. 13, 
1914, sec. 4, 38 Stat., 686.) 

The passage of this act followed by 9 as an irrigation 
district does not involve the turning over to the water users of man- 
agement and control unless the Secretary of the Interior approves 
such step and the water users vote favorably upon the plan, at least 
prior to the payment for the major rt of the land irrigated under 
he project as provided by the aei a reclamation act. It would, 
however, facilitate the transfer if both the water users and the Gov- 
ernment deemed the change advisable, since municipal powers would 
greatly aid in the solution of the problems of management and con- 


The formation of the irrigation district would not involve the 
issuance of bonds in favor of the United States nor the pa ent of 
interest. The projects would still have the advantages of the reim- 
bursement plan prescribed Py: sections 1 and 2 of the reclamation 
ericson act above quoted mutual cooperation with the United 

ates. 

This cooperation can best be conducted so as to make as little 
change as sible in the ordinary machinery of these corporations 
under the State statutes. The funds of the district are secured by 
levy and assessment in common with the methods of other municipal 
8 formed for the purpose of public improvement. Hence 
it is highly desirable that the Federal law be in such shape that the 
machinery for the collection of assessments to carry out the contracts 
with the United States shall be identical with that employed to secure 
other funds or irrigation districts. 

Express 9 Congress, therefore, is conferred by section 1 
of the bill to contract with irrigation districts for the payment of 
moneys required to reimburse the reclamation fund, with provision 
that such case water-right applications need not be filed and that 
the dates of annual payment of penalties and interest charges named 
in the contract shall be discretionary with the Secretary of the Interior. 

This will enable several projects which either have reorganized as 
irrigation districts, or are now in process of such reor; zation, to 
contract in harmony at once with the State and the Federal statutes. 
The Minidoka project of Idaho, the Sunnyside and ‘Tieton of Wash- 
ington, the Sun River of Montana, the Williston of North Dakota, the 
Strawberry Valley of Utah, the Truckee-Carson of Nevada, the El 
Paso Valley of Texas, and the Elephant Butte of New Mexico are 
amang those where irrigation districts are already made or are now 
orming. 

In case irrigation district contract is made with the United States 
the security furnished for the reimbursement of the reclamation fun 
is preferable, both in value and in workability, to the security through 
the water users“ association, and where such contract is made water- 
right application liens are no longer necessary to the United States, 
and section 1 expressly provides for their release. The water users 
association, of course, is replaced by the irrigation district, and accord- 
ingly may properly be dissolved through the Secretary's consent and 
the stock-subscription liens released of record. 

This step will pave the way for 8 the farm loans to recla- 
mation projects which elect thus to reorganize as districts, since there 
will be no first mortgage on project lands for the reimbursement to 
the Untted States. he moneys due from irrigation districts are not 
first mortgages any more than the assessments to be made for road 
or school purposes by similar public corporations. They become lieus 
only annually as assessment and levy is made. Under, the farm-loan 
act the money payable to the district for the United States must, of 
course, be considered and have its bearing upon the amount which may 
roperly be loaned, but the legal barrier as regards the existence of 
first mortgages will bè removed by the formation of an irrigation 
district, the execution of contract with the United States by such 
district, and the release of the liens on private lands now existing to 
secure the 8 Gots ake 5 1 pag Bi 3 

The act of August 5 res at patents to lands entere 
subject to the reclamation A aball reserve a lien in favor of the 
United States for any sums remaining unpaid. Similar liens are 
reserved where final water-right certificate is issued. Where irriga- 
tion districts are formed this of security is no longer necessary, 
since the irrigation district as a whole can be required to pay, and aii 
Jands therein are subject to sale for nonpayment of charges, 
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The Farm Loan Board has already rendered an opinion, and Judge 
Lobdell, of the board, appeared before this committee in recognition 
of the distinction between the lien reserved under the act of 1912, the 
lien created by vorne application and by stock subscription, on 
the one hand, as constituting first mortgages and the assessments of 
districts annually becoming a lien, on the other hand, as not consti- 
tuting first mortgages, but rather to be classed with the taxes and 
improvement assessments of public corporations. In the first class the 
farm loans are held barred, while in the other they are permissible. 

The result of the act, therefore, would be to encourage the forma- 
tion of irrigation districts and provide cooperation therewith 
the liens now constitutin 
ized as 
for the 


The irrigation district statutes apply to the 
ing arid lands the principles applicable 


typical, in the case of Fallbrook Irrigation District v. Bradle 164 
U. 8., aN The courts have upheld the power of these dis sS to 
assess and le for construction pi with entire uniformity. 


After an irrigation district is once organized as a de facto corporation 
it has been held that nọ one but the State can question its organization. 
(Tulare Irrigation District v. Shepard, 185 U. S., 1.) 

The various irrigation district laws contain confirmation provisions 
whereby an obligation before being incurred by the issuance of bonds 
or by contract to reimburse the reclamation fund of the United 
States can be judicially passed upon and approved. Upon the suc- 
cessful determination of such proceedings the decree is binding upon 
the world under the decisions of all State courts. It has been held 
in California that even the State is bound by the confirmation 
+ aaa j ople v. Linda Vista Irrigation District, 128 Cal., 477, 61 

e. 86. 

A fuller discussion of the legal status and of the practical phases 
of irrigation districts as applied to Federal projects wit be found in 
several articles which are presented below. 

The rape eg eel of the irrigation district type of organization have 
been set forth in an article by Hon. Will R. g, chief counsel of the 
Reclimation Service, published in the Reclamation Record of Septem 
ber, 1916, which follows: 

“The subject of irrigation districts, under State laws enacted for 
that purpose, is becoming one of more than usual interest to the water 
users on the various pro This is illustrated by the many in 
quiries concerning what the advantages may be of the irrigation dis- 
trict system over that commonly in use in the service. It is accord 
ingly important that a brief statement of the practical features of the 
irrigation district system and management thereunder be presented to 
the readers of the Reclamation Record. 

“The irrigation district system with reference to United States 
reclamation projects is in use on reclamation pee in Washington, 
Idaho, and Nebraska. Its advantages over what is known as the water 
users’ association system are 12 6 experience clearly demonstrated not 
only from the standpoint of efficiency but of econo; as well. 

The advisability of adopting the irrigation district plan in place 
of the water users’ system has been ma ally increased by RSA LE 
of House bill No. 12365 (39 Stat., 506), approved by the President o2 
August 11, 1916, and published in full on page 402. This bill brings 
the Reclamation Service of the Government in full harmony with the 
irrigation district plan. It subjects the land, the title to which may 
still remain in the United States, to liens for irrigation district pur- 
poses, requring thereby that all lands, whether entered or unentered 
public lands, r their share of the burdens of the construction, 
operation, and maintenance charges of the project included within 
the district, extending the taxing power of the district not only to 
the entered lands for which no title has been procured but to the unen- 
tered lands as well. The lien created by the organization of a district 
for construction and operation purposes will follow the lands, and when 
entry is made, or when patent is secured for the entered lands, the 
entr n will thus be required to share the burdens with all others 
in the project included within the district. 

“Furthermore, all private land holdings within the district, whether 
subscribed to the payment of water-right charges or not, will, with all 
other lands, entered or unentered, become subject to taxation for the 
payment of their share of construction and other expenses. 

“It will thus be seen that the irrigation district system will neces- 
sarily reduce the pro rata cost of construction and operation and 
maintenance charges to all who have subscribed to water rights under 
the project included in the district. 

It requires but a casual observation of the situation to realize that 
on practically all Government projects there are various, and in many 
instances large, areas of private lands which do not share any of 
the burdens of the project and which remain out of the project with 
a view of not only escaping such tinancial burdens but eventually of 
receiving a larger price for their lands without contributing anything 
toward such rise, enhancing thereby the values and profits of their 
lands at the expense of the pioneer water users who may have sub 
scribed for water rights. 

“All of the readers of this article who may be interested in the 
subject are recommended to write to their Congressman or Senators 
for a cone oi the hearings before the House Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid nds, held February 26, 1916, on the bill then known as 
‘H. R. 262,’ in which the advantages to accrue by this act were dis- 
cussed by varlous partons familiar with the subject.. The details of 
how an irrigation district is organized are therein fully presented by 
prominent persons in whose States the irrigation district plan is fully 
developed by legislation and experience. 

“To give all of the discussions would, by reason of their length, 
preclude the publishing of this article. The object of the present dis- 
cussion is to give, in a general way only, the purpose and general 
effect of such or; ization, together with the advantages to accrue by 
adoption of the irrigation d ct plan. 

“In brief, an irrigation district has the same advantages over indi- 
vidual organizations, such as the ordinary corporations (including 
water users! associations), as a city or town, when organ into a 
renters. corporation, may have over a school district not dul 
organized. 


v 
The advantages of a municipal corporation, under whic 
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cities and towns are organized, over the system existing prior to such 
organization “are so manifest that further discussion on that point is 
unnecessary. 

“In many respects the irrigation district system is similar in its 
purpose and effect to school districts, county organizations, and city 


municipalities, differing only in details, the character of the details 
depending on the purpose for which organized. ` Irrigation districts 
have their officers the same as county and school districts, and they 
are possessed with the same taxing power, manner of collecting the 
taxes, etc., with which taxes thus asse the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance cha: of Government projects are pea: 
„Under the water users’ association contracts are made with each 
individual water user; under the irrigation district plan the contracts 
are made by the United States with the irrigation district as a quasi 
municipality. Some courts have held such a district a public cor- 
pornon and not strictly a municipality. The effect of this holding, 
owever, so far as it may bear upon the general purposes and prac- 
tical workings of the plan, is what may be termed a ‘distinction 
without a difference,’ for it has practically the same purposes in view. 
A public corporation as thus defined carries with it practically the 
same powers as a municipality. At the same time it escapes burdens 
which might otherwise go with a municipality as such. 

“Under the individual contract system each water user has placed 
upon his land a mortgage lien, which, being of record, frequently 
proves an embarrassment to such individual whenever he desires to 

rocure a loan (upon lands subject to the water-right lien) under the 
‘ederal banking act, money-loaning companies, or under the recent 
rural-credit act. But under the irrigation district plan these obstacles 
are removed. 

“When a district is fully organized under the law, individual llens 
upon the land are released and the district, as a whole, is held for 
the contracted indebtedness, in the same manner in which a school 
district, county, city, or other municipality may be held upon an issue 
of bonds for ool, county, city, or other municipal purposes, lea 
the liens to accrue only in case of a default in payment of taxes levi 
for the payment of such indebtedness, or what may be termed a tax 
ien for default in payment of such tax, not a lien of record for the 
entire indebtedness. In other words, in an abstract of title for the 
purpose of procuring a loan, no lien will be disclosed, unless it be for 
one or more unpaid installments of taxes levied. 

“It will thus be observed that, if those on reclamation projects are 
to receive the benefits of the Federal banking act, rural-credit loans, 
or even loans gf hoe State, or loans by large loaning 8 the 
‘ projects’ will ve to substitute the irrigation district plan for the 
present system. 

“Two or three States have adopted the irri 
lieu of the water-users’ plan), under existing laws. a result the 

ws pertaining thereto were amended at the last sessions of the 
various legislatures in such manner as to permit the bringing of the 
reclamation projects thereunder. It is still important that these laws 
be further amended in some 8 

“All districts should therefore be organized prior to the convenin 
of the next legislature, for by so doing any defect now undiscoyer 
may ly be met by procuring from the legislatures soon to con- 
vene e required amendment or amendments, without waiting two 
years more for these benefits. 

“In the past some prejudice has existed against irrigation districts, 
3 due to * deat or izations by incompetents and specu- 
ators who had in view the sale of bonds on certain projects where 
neither a sufficient water supply nor proper surroundings were found 
available, which in some instances was due to lack of investigation 
along these lines prior to the organization of the district. 

“These defects would not exist should any of the reclamation 
rojects now in o tion substitute for the water users’ association the 
rrigation distric piap: 

“The district plan of organization, of course, will not provide a 
water supply where none exists or make good land out of ba „ nor will 
it convert into a success a reservoir which by reason of natural for- 
mations of its surroundings may be fatally defective. 

“In arid sections where del cat is relied upon there is impliedly 
ineluded in the irrigation district plan the t to make all necessary 
contracts looking toward the drainage of such parts of the district as 
might be found necessary. This position has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Idaho, where the pian has been fully tried out and 
progeny presented to the courts for determination. The irrigation dis- 
rict plan can therefore be used to solve the drainage problem. 

“Tn the case of drainage, the lands within the district Ilke lands 
for irrigation are only taxed in pe ortion to their share of the cost. 
If there are lands in the district which can not be irrigated or lands 
for which drainage is of no benefit, then these lands can be excluded 
{from taxation for either purpose, but all lands in the district, whether 
in cultivation or otherwise, must pay the taxes for either purpose. As 
before indicated, under the new law the same liabifity follows the 
lands, whether private lands where drainage, and drainage only, is 
necessary, such as part of a State (western Oregon, for example 
where ditches and canals are necessary to keep water off the land an 
not with a view of running water onto it. Drainage districts will not 
solve the irrigation problem, but irrigation districts include and solve 
the drainage problem. Hence, when irrigation is necessary, irrigation 
and not drainage districts should be organized. This is the settled 
policy of the reclamation commission. 

For the perfection of an organise non under the irrigation district 
system and the placing thereof in proper condition for dealing with the 
United States the time required under the different statutes varies from 
three to six months. As above stated, therefore, it is Important that 
steps should be taken in this direction without delay with a view to 
recelying legislative aid, if required, prior to the coming session of 
your legislature. 

“The reclamation commission has unanimously decided in fayor of 
recommending the irrigation district plan, and the law section has 

laced in the general fleld service one of the district counsel (E. W. 
urr, of North Yakima, Wash.) for the purpose of assisting district 
counsel on the projects in the organization of irrigation districts. In 
addition thereto, any special or general information desired will be 
furnished direct from the legal division of either the Denver or Wash- 
ington offices. 

“A more extensive and detailed discussion of the benefits of irriga- 
tion district plans will be found in the Reclamation Records, dated 
October, 1914, page 361 ; November, 1914, page 408; and 1 & 1916. 

ge 26, consisting of discussions of the subject by District Jounsel 

3. Stoutemyer, of Boise, Idaho, and District Counsel E. W. Burr, 
of North Yakima, Wash. In each of the States represented by these 
district council irrigation districts have long since been substituted for 
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water users’ associations with excellent results, none of which localities 
would, for a moment, consider the returning to the commonly known 
water users’ association plan in force in most jurisdictions.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that I am right 
about this, but I think I am; and if I am right about this bill, 
it ought not to have a single vote in this House. The Federal 
Government has under the act of 1902 authorized about 870, 
000,000 out of the Treasury of the United States to be ex- 
pended for irrigation, It is a little more than that—— 

Mr. FRENCH. That is not correct. It did not come out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; it comes out of the Treasury. 

Mr. FRENCH. It never was in the Treasury. 

Mr. FERRIS, It is the same thing. It is the proceeds from 
the sale of public land. I am a friend of irrigation, too, and 
have supported it many times in this House, but I think the 
only way to support a law is to support it on the square, and I 
do not believe this bill is on the square. They have $70,000,000 
expended on irrigation in the West, and we have withheld the 
issuance of the title to these lands unti 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this is an im- 
portant statement, and I wish that we could have order while 
the gentleman is speaking. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
is talking against the bill, and I suggest the opposition will 
probably charge up his time to us. I will give him five minutes 
out of my time, anyhow. 

Mr. LITTLE. I will give the gentleman 5 minutes out of 
mine, making 10 minutes altogether. 

Mr. FERRIS. Who controls the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tay- 
Lon] has an hour for and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lrt- 
TLE] an hour in opposition. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is probably more than I will need. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair understand it. The gen- 
tleman from Colorado has yielded the gentleman from Okla- 
home 5 minutes and the gentleman from Kansas is likewise 
yielding him 5 minutes, so that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. FERRIS. I think the five minutes of the gentleman from 
Kansas will probably be all that I will need. 

Mr. LITTLE. Possibly I can give you some more, but sey- 
eral gentlemen have asked me for time. 

Mr. FERRIS. I wanted to know what the arrangement was. 

The reclamation act, which passed in 1902, authorizes that 
the proceeds from the sale of the public lands shall go into a 
fund for irrigating the West. I thought that was a good law. 
I think it is a good law now. I think it has done lots of good, 
and I think that it will do lots more of good. Under the terms 
of that law the title to the land irrigated has been withheld 
until these moneys have been repaid to the Government, as they 
should be. Now, here comes a bill, if I understand it aright, 
which changes that process, and Secretary Lane’s letter tells 
the truth about it, surely. Here comes a bill that allows these 
people, who in the first place got the Jand for nothing and who 
in the second place got the money for nothing, and now ask to 
go in and mortgage the property to the Farm Loan Board, or 
to anyone else on first mortgages, and thereby the Government 
will lose its first lien. This ought not to be done. It ought 
not to have been proposed. 

We now hold a first lien on these lands for a little more than 
$70,000,000. This bill authorizes those people to go in and 
mortgage this land to the farm-loan companies, taking as 
security therefor a first lien ahead of the Government's lien. 
If a man wants to defeat the Government to the extent of 
$70,000,000, it is only necessary for him under this bill—if we 
can imagine for the purpose of illustration that all of this irri- 
gated land could be taken up by one man—first, to get pos- 
session of the land for nothing, and, second, to borrow the 
money to pay for it for nothing, and then give a first mortgage 
to it to a farm-loun company, and the Government will have 
lost its money. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, wil! the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma vield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FERRIS, I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Assuming a case of this sort, that where the 
Government now has a lien upon an individual project there 
is a claim there on behalf of the State or an individual, and 
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that suit has been brought, and that this act passes, and the 
Jien is waived or released, and the lien of the district is then 
put into effect, does not the attachment which has been put 
on in behalf of the State or the individual then become the 
preferred claim and comes in ahead of the Government lien? 

Mr. FERRIS. Undoubtedly. I am told by the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], 
that by reason of the fact that the Government holds the whole 
association for it, that makes the Government safe. Not at 
all. I can follow no such logic. Suppose every man within the 
association mortgages his property for all it can stand, and 
the mortgage loan company comes along and takes the prop- 
erty. I would like to know what becomes of the Government 
lien of $70,000,000. There can be but one answer: They will 
simply lose it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 
yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. How do they get the title when the 
title is in the Government? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is what I would like to know. I have 
not seen this bill before and have not looked into it carefully ; 
but let me read from Secretary Lane’s letter, the second 
graph: g 

is bill not tion farm leans, it will provide a plan 
whereby ‘he 8 “act will become applicable te the Federal 
pro. 

Is it possible that the Federal Farm Loan Board is going to 
make second mortgages? Of course not. The Federal Farm 
Loan Board will make nothing but first mortgages, and these 
people in the reclamation projects will execute loans for the 
full value of their property, and the farm-loan people will come 
along and take the land, and then the settlers will march away, 
and the Government will be bilked out of its $70,000,000, If 
not, I ask, why not? 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. It seems to me this is a matter that concerns 
somewhat the Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hardly think it does. I think this bill gives 
the Federal Farm Loan Board the right to take first mortgages, 
which would leave the Government and the reclamation fund 
entirély holding the sack. 

Mr. PLATT. It seems the indorsement of the Farm Loan 
Board appears to be rather qualified and not very strong here. 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, I am not a member of this committee, 
and, of course, I have not given this matter the attention that 
the gentleman from Colorado IMr. Taxron] or the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker] or the gentleman from Nebraska 
IMr. Kinxar] or the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Surry] have 
given to it. Maybe these gentlemen are right about it. Maybe 
I am wrong about it. But it seems to me it is as plain as 
primer print that the Federal Government ought not to do this 
thing. $ 

Then, there are other people who enter into this besides the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not want to vote for this bill without a 
more direct indorsement than it has got from the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

Mr. FERRIS. I presume they are all right. They are not 
going to go into the second-mortgage business. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman is talking about lands the title 
to which is still in the Government. Is it possible that the title 
would still be in the Government under this bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. I read from this bill, on page 3, beginning with 
line 14, this language. I do not know what it means, but I urge 
you to read it for yourselves: 

And the Secretary of the Interior is further empowered to release 
liens in favor of the United States contained in water-right applications 
and to assent to the release of liens to secure reimbursement of moneys 
due to the United States— 

And so forth. This authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to release any lien that the Government has. What for? So 
that they can put first mortgages on the land to some farm-loan 
company. ‘The anomalous condition here is to first give the 
settler the land; second, it is to give him the money to irrigate 
it; and third, it is to waive these two rights and make a first 
mortgage to a third party. Even as a friend to irrigation I can 
not stand for anything like that. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the sponsors of this bill consent to an 
amendment of the provision that the gentleman has just read 
whereby that feature would be eliminated? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. FERRIS. No. That would absolutely overturn the pur- 
pose of this bill, as I understand. 

Mr. GOOD. Then they must admit that the contention that 
you are now making is not doubtful, but sound. 

Mr. RAKER. Not at all. The gentleman is mistaken, 

Mr. FERRIS. I confess frankly that if I am wrong I have 
done these gentlemen in charge of it an injustice, but I think I 
am Ps Plain language tells the truth. It is easy to under- 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The farm-loan law requires that nothing but 
first mortgages shall be taken as security. The Government 
will have the first lien in cases of this sort, and if this bill were 
enacted we would jeopardize thereby the investment made by 
individuals and by the Government? 

Mr. FERRIS. Of course. I want to call attention to one 
other reason why these western Members ought not to force 
this, The sum of $70,000,000 irrigates but a comparatively 
small area of land, compared to the 700,000,000 acres of public 
land lying in the West. Therefore these favored few who have 
had the use of this money for 20 years ought not to clinch it in 
their fists and keep it forever. They ought to pay it back so it 
can be used here to irrigate additional lands. It ought to be 
paid back so that other dry lands in the West can be brought 
under irrigation. It was intended to be a revolving fund se 
that the fund can be used to irrigate the West, not a small 
part of it. A 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. This bill is proposed for the purpose 
of insuring payment of the moneys, some of which are not 
being paid. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman know what percentage of 
eran 5 is involved in the prior lien referred to in the 

ere 

Mr. FERRIS. I know that we have let the irrigation people 
have more than $70,000,000. I know we have not gotten any 
of it back. I know there is not a cent of it now available. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Over $4,000,000 has been paid back, 
and the records show it. 

Mr. FERRIS. The irrigation service have none of it on hand 
now, and anybody who goes to get any of it to further irriga- 
tion is told that they have already made contracts for more 
than they can ever meet. I am not an enemy of irrigation. I 
have defended it here more than once. I have helped to provide 
for it more than once; I will do it again; but we ought to be 
fair about the irrigation fund and not keep it all for the few 
people who have already availed themselves of it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know what the gentleman says about 
being a friend of irrigation is true; but I should like to have 
him tell how much of this fund came from Oklahoma and how 
much has been expended in Oklahoma. 

Mr. FERRIS. Something over $6,500,000 has been given to 
the fund, and not as much as a garden spot has ever been 
irrigated. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. They have no water down there to 
irrigate and no place to build dams. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is not true and the gentleman knows it. 
They have a number of approved projects, and not a cent to 
build them with, and the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. RAKER. Section 2 of the act of August 9, 1912, creates 
this lien for the construction charges and the maintenance and 
upkeep until they are paid. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman know about what per- 
centage of all the land in all the projects is thus involved? 

Mr. FERRIS. I suppose a very small part. But I am not 
criticizing as to that. It is a comparatively new undertaking, 
and naturally there would be some mistakes of that kind. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to put this question: Does the gentle- 
man think that a man who had spent all the time that I have 
spent to secure these provisions would do anything to injure 
reclamation projects? 

Mr. FERRIS. No. 

Mr. RAKER. Or fail to protect the Government? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know so much about that. These 
settlers who want to get this land patented and then have the 
right to mortgage it are not worrying very much about the 
Government, I rather suspect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. : 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 


man from South Dakota [Mr. Ganpy]. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, those who 
assume that the security that will be taken by the Secretary 
of the Interior from a reclamation district in lieu of security 
now held by the Government will not be as safe as the security 
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now: is, can not do so except upon the assumption that the Sec- 
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Mr. SINNOTT. These acts which the Reclamation Service 


retary of the Interior of this Government will violate his oath | have had passed in the various States provide that in case of 


of office, that he will take something of less value than this 
Government now has, for this bill puts it entirely within his 
discretion ; and that is unbelievable, so far as I am concerred, 
Gentlemen from more favored sections of this country where 
there are drainage districts are familiar with the provisions 
for taking the water off of the land, but they are not familiar 
with reclamation districts for putting water onto the land. 
You are familiar with the fact that the charges of a drainage 
district become a tax upon the land—a first lien—just the 
same as any other tax that is levied by a municipality; but 
this irrigution proposition is something new to you, and you 
are not familiar with the fact that the putting of water onto 
the land occupies exactly the same position in law as the 
taking of water off from the land. 

For some years the Reclamation Service, a part of the De- 
partment of the Interior, has been interested in securing uni- 
form reclamation district laws in the reclamation States of the 
West. Those laws have had the approval of the Department 
of the Interior before being passed by the States. If the recla- 
mation district law of a State does not safeguard every interest 
of this Government, do you think for a moment that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is going to approve a transfer from an indi- 
vidual liability to a district liability in that State? Not a bit 
of it. To think that, you must assume, as I said, that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior would violate his oath of office. 

I hold in my hand one of these uniform reclamation district 
laws, that of the State of South Dakota, one of whose districts 
I have the honor to represent in this House. Let me read you 
what the provision as to the lien is: 

All assessments on real property and to the extent provided by the 
said act of Congress of August 11, 1916, on entered and unentered pub- 
lic lands are a lien against the property assessed, from and after the 
day the real estate taxes become a lien, and shall draw interest at the 
same rate and from the same date as unpaid real estate taxes, and such 
‘Hen is not removed until the assessments are paid or the property sold 
for the payment thereof, 

Now let us see how they collect the lien for construction and 
operation and maintenance charges: 

And it shall be the duty of the county treasurer to collect such as- 
sessment in the same manner as other taxes against real estate are col- 
lected, and the revenue laws of the State for the collection of taxes and 
sale of land for such taxes are hereby made applicable in the collection 
of assessments under this act. ; 

Now let us go a step further and see as to priorities: 


The lien for the bonds of any series shall be a preferred lien to that 
of aay subsequent series and the lien for the payments due to the 
United States under any contract between the district and the United 
Stutes, accompanying which bonds have not been deposited with the 
United States shall be a preferred lien to that of any issue of bonds or 
any series of any issue subsequent to the date of such contract. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. How much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has 30 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will give the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. GANDY. 
tricts: 

Any Ali phic district organized under the laws of South Dakota is 
hereby authorized to accept of the provisions of any act of Congress of 
the United States applicable to such district and to obligate itself to 
comply with such laws, rules, and regulations as may be promulgated 
hy any department of the United States in pursuance of such acts, and 
irrigation districts contracting with the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be governed in all matters by the laws of the 
State relating to irrigation or drainage districts, as the case may be, 
except In such things as may be otherwise provided for such districts. 
This section shall not limit the rights which any irrigation district has 
under existing laws to purchase a water supply or otherwise contract 
and shall be cumulative thereto. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Tilinois. 
statute of South Dakota? 

Mr. GANDY. I am, sir. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Under that statute are these dis- 
tricts private corporations or municipal corporations? 

Mr, GANDY. Municipal. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 

Mr. GANDY. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. How could the Government enforce payment 
against these irrigation districts in case they refused to assess 
the taxes? 

Mr. GANDY. I am not a lawyer, but my opinion is that it 
could be enforced by writ of mandamus against the proper public 
official to compel him to do his duty. 

Mr. KINKAID. That is correct. 

Mr. MORGAN. It seems to me important that there should 
be some way by which the Government can enforce that, and that 
it should be in the law. 

Mr. GANDY, It is in the law. 
that. 


Let us see as to the government of these dis- 


The gentleman is reading from the 


So stated in the act? 


There is no question about 


default the Government may take over these projects and run 
them. ‘That is in section 22 of the reclamation act. 

Mr. GANDY. It is my understanding that is correct. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GANDY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Does the gentleman interpret that to mean that 
the Government would lose its priority over the claim taken by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board? 

Mr. GANDY. The Government claim for construction charges 
would be on the same basis as the claim for any other tax for 
any other purpose by any other municipality in the State. That 
is the provision of the law. 

Mr. REED. The farm-loan claim would be a second mort- 
gage? 

Mr. GANDY. A mortgage taken by any person or individual 
is second and subsequent to any taxes that may be levied by any 
municipality. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does the gentleman from South Dakota under- 
stand that the lien is waived under this bill? 

Mr. GANDY. It is not waived; it authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to substitute one lien for another. 

Mr. LITTLE, You can not substitute one lien without walv- 
ing the other. 

Mr. GANDY. We are all familiar with the building of water- 
works system, and the fact that the obligation is general does 
not mean that it does not attach to the individual. The fact 
that it is spread over the town does not mean that the individual 
does not have to pay his just proportion of that debt, for he does, 
and you know that he does. This is to put the water on the 
land while you are familiar with taking water off the land. 

In addition, as was said by the gentleman from California, 
this law will permit, through reclamation districts, the bringing 
in of private lands not now covered by water-right applications. 
There is now no way to compel them to come in. Under the 
reclamation district laws all the land in the district will be 
brought in the same as all the land benefited is brought into a 
drainage district or a paving proposition. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GANDY. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman consent to an amendment 
which would require the State to guarantee the payment due 
the Government? Let the State in which the irrigation project 
is located guarantee the payment of the amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, if I understand this bill 
correctly, it seems to me there is a good deal of confusion 
about what it really does provide for. It seems to me that 
this is the situation: When the Government makes its arrange- 
ment with a reclamation district the bill clearly contemplates 
that the title to lands in the district shall pass at once to 
those who are now holding them, That appears from what the 
Secretary of the Interior says in arguing that this bill will 
enable these parties to secure a first mortgage on thelands. The 
statement of the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER] to the 
effect that irrigation charges are to be levied generally over 
lands inside the irrigation districts and not on any specific 
tracts shows also that the intention is to release the liens now 
on these lands. In other words, the Government is to give 
up entirely its, lien, 

Now, in what position will the Government be left? Simply 
in this position: The Government's claim instead of being 
against a particular tract of land will be against a muhicipal 
corporation, the irrigation districts. It will be the same as a 
claim against a city or a town where you obtain a bond against 
that city or town. How do you enforce that? You enforce it, 
as has been suggested, by levying a tax against the district. 
Who levies that tax? Why, the officers of that district. The 
United States Government has no control over them at all, 
except so far as they may compel a levy by a writ of man- 
damus. That is the only way in which this money can then 
be collected. It seems to me that the Government will lose 
a yery substantial advantage. It has the power now to cancel 
the contracts under which entrymen now hold the lands and for 
failure to make payments. When this arrangement is made 
the Government loses that power and surrenders all claim upon 
the individual tracts of land that is benefited by the money 
advanced and has only an unsecured claim against the district 
under a simple contract. It is relegated to exactly the same 
position as any ordinary creditor and has to sue the irrigation 
district for the purpose of collecting. 
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Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I do not have the time. It is urged 
that there are State laws that will aid collection. It is true 
that you have State laws that may aid in the collection of this 
money if the Government does surrender its lien and agree to 
take the promise of the irrigation districts for its payment, but 
what guarantee is there that the States will not pass laws that 
may hamper the Government in this collection? [Applause.] 
There is none under the sun. We have had some experience 
that may be instructive and that justifies us in being cautious. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I do not have the time to yield. 
There is nothing to guarantee that the laws are going to remain 
the same. On the other band, if a State sees fit to assist people 
in defeating the Government's claim it may take years and 
years to collect any of this money. The government of several 
States have in the past assisted people in defeating claims 
where they thought the claims were without merit, and this may 
be an opening wedge for repudiation. Put these lands in this 
condition and you will invite an agitation in favor of repudia- 
tion. If not repudiation, at least repeated applications for 
postponement of payment until the accumulations of interest 
and taxes will make it necessary to compromise the Govern- 
ment’s claim. Gentlemen will remember that many States at 
one time received loans of money from the Treasury of the 
United States that never has been repaid. You are aware that 
persons have appeared from time to time urging that the Gov- 
ernment should forego a part if not all of its claims for money 
expended on these irrigation projects. and if as is now proposed 
parties who have not profited by the irrigation works are to pay 
a part of this money the demand for relief will naturally 
become much more insistant. Whether these parties who have 
not benefited can be made to pay a part of the Government's 
claim is more than doubtful; if they can not, then the contract 
offered the Government may be void and the Government may 
lose its entire claim. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, those who have spoken in favor 
of this measure have predicated their statements upon the 
claim that the Federal farm-loan act would permit the taking 
of second mortgages. I have sent for a copy of the act and 
find in section 12 the following provision: 


First. Said loans shall be secured by duly recorded first mortgages 
on farm lands in the land-bank district in which the bank is situated. 


If we wish to find any reason for voting against this bill it 
seems to me it is found in the letter of Secretary Lane of July 
2, 1917, in which he states: 


While this bill does not mention farm loans, it will provide a plan 
88 the farm-loan act will become applicable to the eral 
projects. 


Further, in the same letter, he says: 


In section 2 of the bill provision is made for the releasing of the Hens 
of the Government which have been reserved, as required by the pres- 
ent law, in patents to homestead entries taken up subject to the 
reclamation law, and for the discharge of liens contained in stock 
subscription contracts to water users’ associations and in water-right 
dat gd direct to the United States, in cases where proper contract 

be made by irrigation districts with the United States. 

This section would, therefore, if enacted remove two classes of im- 

ediment to the application of the farm-loan act to Federal projects. 

‘he first is the ce of the prior reserved lien on all homestead 
lands, and the second is the existence of a contractual lien by virtue of 
stock subscription and water-right * Thus both the publie 
and private lands taken by e settlers under these projects would 
become free from prior liens, so that there would be no legal impediment 
to the loaning of money by way of rural credits. 

It is uhquestionably true that many of these irrigation proj- 
ects are working out splendidly. Many of them have proven the 
wisdoin of the legislation. It has been a splendid investment. 
It is also true that some of-them have not worked out so well, 
and the public money has been thrown away in some of these 
projects. While that is true, and while the scheme on the whole 
has been a success, this bill if enacted into law gives the 
public two chances to be soaked. One is in the public money 
that originally goes into a poor project may be lost, and the 
second is to release the first lien of the Government long 
enough to permit the Federal Farm Loan Board or some 
financial institution to make a first mortgage and then after the 
first mortgage is recorded for the district to turn around and 
make its assessment to secure the balance to the Government 
of the United States. 

It seems to me that in the crisis that confronts us to-day we 
ought not to think of passing a law of this kind. We need all 
of the credit of the Government to carry on this war and we 
should not think of releasing these liens, which are first liens 
to the Government, and then have the Government take a second 
mortgage to secure its investment. No private bank, no person 


having a first mortgage, would think of such a thing. It is so 
unreasonable that no one would think of making a request for 
such a thing. Then, why should the Government do it? 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, to understand the real 
iniquity of this bill it is necessary to understand the scheme 
of the reclamation law. The reclamation law which was passed 
14 years ago segregated the receipts from public lands in pubiic- 
land States into a revolving fund. That fund was to be used 
to build reclamation projects, and a lien was to be reserved 
upon the land to which water was furnished until the con- 
struction and operation and maintenance charges were repaid. 
The fund which was thus replenished by repayment of these 
charges was then to be used in the construction of further 
projects in other States or in other portions of the same State. 
Whatever tends to delay or hinder that program is, of course, 
undermining and destroying the whole plan of the reclamation 
law. The reclamation law provided that the Government should 
retain a lien on the Government land within the irrigation 
project sufficient to cover the cost of construction and that 
private landowners within the district should come in or could 
come in by agreement and submit to a contractual lien on their 
land as a condition for the construction of the project and the 
use of the water. This bill proposes, and its whole object is. 
to release both of those liens, The lien is against the Individual 
tract of land in every case. Some tracts of land are of value 
and some are not. The Government undoubtedly will lose some 
of its lieus, but this proposes to release all of the liens on the 
individual tracts and substitute for them a liability by a legally 
organized irrigation district to be created under the laws of the 
State. It may be argued that the laws of the State will give 
or have given to these quasi-municipal corporations the right 
to levy assessments upon the land, but there is no possible 
guarantee that that condition will continue and that the pro- 
tection to the Federal lien will be preserved under the con- 
tinuing laws of the State. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I can not. The very purpose is to re- 
lease the lien on the individual tract of land. We must recollect 
that these liens on the individual tracts of land run from $60 
an acre to $110 an acre. That is the lien which the Government 
now has to collect back for construction charges, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, is not the gentleman getting 
a little high? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I think not. There may be some proj- 
ects where the charges run as low as $40, but I doubt whether 
there are any lower. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is none that runs to $110, except one 
or two small ones. 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, yes; there are some of them. There 
is a good deal of that land that is not worth $60 to $110 an acre. 
In order to be worth a lien of that amount the land ought to 
be worth double the value of the lien. Very little of it is worth 
that. In fact, the Government practically advanced to these 
people the money to make their land of any value at all. It 
would not be worth $1.25 an acre if it were not for the money 
that the Government had expended. The very purpose of this 
law is to release the Government’s lien and put it into the form 
of assessments by quasi-municipal corporations. The proponents 
say in all their arguments that the purpose ts to permit the indi- 
yidual landowner to pledge the Jand for further advancement. 
That was said in the letter of the Secretary of the Interior 
read by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], and here is 
another statement by the district counsel of the Reclamation 
Service: : 

The fifth advantage of the district to which I have referred is that 
the irrigation district plan keeps the title of the individual landowner 
free from incumbrances of record, and therefore makes it easier for 
him to secure credit and borrow money at reasonable rates. Most of 
the insurance companies and mortgage-loan companies have provisions 
in thelr by-laws or the regulations or laws under which they operate, 


which prohibits them from leaning on second mortgages and require 
them to loan only on first mortgages. 


Therefore the purpose of this law is to so fix it that the indi- 
vidual landowner can give a first-mortgage lien to the mortgage 
company he chooses to borrow the money from. Not only are 
we to have this mortgage lien of some mortgage company in- 
jected ahead of Uncle Sam’s lien but in the case of private land 
the tax is levied by the State and the county. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. For a brief question, not a statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The title is still in the Government. 
Does the gentleman assume that any loan company will loan 
money on a second mortgage, or that even the Federal Loan 
Board will loan money on a second mortgage? 


1918. 


Mr; BORLAND. The statement is very plain to a business 
man, and the gentleman, from Idaho is a business man, and it 
says that the very purpose of the district plan is to release the 
individual tract from a first lien in order to borrow money from 
a mortgage company. Why, not only that, but the statement is. 
here made that the law passed to control the Farm Loan Board 
prevents them from taking anything but a first mortgage and 
that the passage of this law will permit that board to take loans 
from these owners of land, Now, they are to take a first lien, 
and after that we are to have a lien of $40 to $110 to care for 
construction charges: The imvestment of Uncle Sam in the 
reclamation project made the land of value as security to any- 
body. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND: I can not yield right now. I have one more 
thought which I desire to present. Now, what becomes of the 
revolving feature of this fund? What becomes of the right of 
other localities that are waiting to have an irrigation project 
built in their vicinity? Why, there are scores of applications 
now before the Secretary of the Interor from meritorious proj- 
ects in the West where they would like to have irrigation proj- 
ects taken under the provisions of the reclamation law, but can 
not do so until the fund is built up to a point where there is 
money available for that purpose. Uncle Sam advanced 
$20,000,000 more than the public land sales produced and that 
$20,000,000 has beem used and has not been repaid. Now, 
there is: not any way to accommodate all these people who want 
reclamation projects in their neighborhood and who are entitled 
to. have them, if we absorb the money as provided in this law. 
Why, it absolutely stops all of the beneficial operations of 
the reclamation law. It just simply says to those gentlemen 
who were fortunate enough to get in on one of these existing 
projects, that they only are to have advantage of all the proceeds 
of the sale of public lands. That is exactly what it means. It 
not only means that, but, as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goon] pointed out, they are also to come to the Treasury and ask 
to have a further bonus out of the rural credit land bank propo- 
sition; and then, when Uncle Sam has got both liens in there 
and gets the land, it is a question whether he-will ever get either 
one of them out. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. For a very brief one. 

Mr. GLASS, As I understand the proposition, it is to re- 
lease all Government claims to this land before the Federal 
Loan Board makes leans on it? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is it, precisely. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. In lieu of that, I will say to the gentleman 
from Virginia, it is proposed to allow these irrigation districts 
to collect, by some means of assessment under State law, enough 
money to pay the original lien to Uncle Sam. That is what it 
is expected to do, but when we consider the size of Unele Sam’s 
present lien we find 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman does not pretend to say that 
if a contract were entered into by the Secretary of the Interior 
and a reclamation district you waive the Government’s right to 
eollect that money and have a lien upon the land in the district, 
do you? 

Mr. BORLAND, I did not understand the gentleman's ques- 
tion. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman answered the gentleman from 
Virginia that the Government waived all claim. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. This bill triples its security and puts it two 
or three times greater than it is to-day? 

Mr. BORLAND. I heard the gentleman make that statement 
before, but I think he was in error. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, the Farm Loan Board 
could not make a loan on any land unless all claims were 
cleared. 

Mr. BoRLAND. Les; so it is perfectly plain, and the law 
itself says that when we have entered into this contract the 
United States shall not reserve a lien for the payment of such 
eharges. It expressly says that, and this bill ought to be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, in view of the courtesy the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] extended to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, I am going to give five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton], who is on his 
side; and I will say in doing this that I do it with more pleasure 
because this is the first time since this Congress has been in 
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session that I have known the gentleman from North Dakota to 
be wrong: [Laughter and applause. ] 
The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LITTLE. Five minutes. 
Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman from Colorado yield me 
five minutes? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
The CHAIRMAN, 


How much time have T left? 
The gentleman has 25 minutes yet re- 
maining. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. And I understand that I have used 23 minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to 
authorize releasing the liens that the Government now has 
upon the individual lands on the different irrigation projects of 
the country and for the Government to accept in place of these 
liens the obligations of municipal organizations known as irri- 
gation districts. The advances made by the Federal Govern- 
ment for constructing and maintaining irrigation projects which 
take advantage of this proposed law will be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment by the municipal organizations or irrigation districts 
instead of by the individual landowners under the project. 
There has already been passea by most, if not all, of the 
Western States legislation providing for the organization of 
irrigation districts, with practically the same powers as given 
to civil townships to contract obligations, to levy and collect 
taxes, and to enforce payments of taxes and assessments. Un- 
der this plan of organization it is proposed—and it is provided 
in the State laws—that bonds may be issued by the irrigation 
districts, to be given to the Government in payment of the ex- 
penses that the Government has been to in constructing the 
irrigation projects and maintaining them. It is provided that 
these bonds may run for such a period of years as it may be 
agreed upon to repay the Government for the cost of construct- 
ing, operating, and maintaining the project. These bonds are 
to be paid 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON (continuing). By those who belong to the 
irrigation district, through assessments regularly levied 
every year on the lands in the district. These assessments for 
the payment of the obligations of the irrigation district are 
levied and collected the same as county, city, or State taxes are 
levied and collected. In most, if not all, of the Western States 
these assessments of the irrigation districts would be collected 
by the county treasurers. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Are these bonds a lien on the land? 

Mr. NORTON. These bonds are au obligation against every 
foot of land and against all property in the irrigation district, 
just as the bonds issued by any municipal organization, such as 
a civil township or city or village are an obligation against all 
the property of the civil township, city, or village. 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to ask this: Now, then, if the 
irrigation district has an outstanding issue of these bonds, 
which, as you say, is a lien upon all the land in that district, 
can the Federal Farm Loan Board loan any-money on any of 
the land in that district when there is a bend issue? 

Mr. NORTON. I will say that any Federal farm-land bank 
in loaning on these lands would necessarily in the course of 
its business have to recognize and take into consideration the 
outstanding obligations that the irrigation district might have; 
because, forsooth, if the farm-land bank should loan, iet us say, 
$2,000 on a quarter section of land, and in any following year 
during the life of the mortgage the irrigation district should 
levy an assessment on all the land in that district of $5 an 
acre—or, to make a stronger hypothetical case, say, $10 an 
acre—on 160 acres, that would be an assessment of $1,600; 
then, if the owner of that 160 acres of land neglected to pay 
that assessment or levy, the land would be sold for that assess- 
ment or levy, just the same as it would be sold for county 
taxes or township taxes or State taxes, and if it were not re- 
deemed in time by the mortgagee a tax title would issue that 
would wipe out the mortgage for $2,000 of the farm-land bank. 

In taking a mortgage upon these lands, the land bank, or any 
other mortgagor, would necessarily be obliged, as a matter of 
business, to take into consideration the outstanding bonds or the 
outstanding indebtedness of the irrigation district. 

Mr. DENISON. Then, as a matter of law, is it not true that 
a farm-land bank can not under the law make a loan on any of 
those lands if there is an outstanding bond issue? 

Mr. NORTON. No. sir; it is not. I will point out to the 
gentleman why. At the present time in a civil township a farm- 
Tand bank has a right to make, as any mortgagee has, a first 
mortgage on land that has no prior lien on it. However, the 
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township may have at the time outstanding obligations In excess 
of the total value of all the property in the township. If so, 
any mortgage tien placed on land in such a township may be 
worthless as far as security is concerned. Such conditions have 
happened in the West before either you or I were born, Boom- 
ers and exploiters went out into Nebraska and Kansas and the 
Dakotas in the early days, and organized civil townships and 
issued large amounts of bonds, and sold them in the East. 
These bonds exceeded in amount the entire value of the property 
of the civil township. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, one more question. The statute of 
South Dakota, read a while ago by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Ganpy], stated that any contract made by the irri- 
gation district with the Government was subject to prior bond 
issues made by the irrigation district. That is true, too, is 
it not? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; that would probably be true, unless it 
were provided otherwise by law. 

Mr. DENISON, Any contract made by the irrigation district 
with the Federal Government in regard to repayment of 
amounts due the Government is subject to prior bond issues 
made by the irrigation district? 

Mr. NORTON. Prior bond issues? 

Mr. DENISON. Any contract is subordinated to them. 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly, if the irrigation district made two 
issues of bonds, the fjrst issue of bonds would be a prior obliga- 
tion. I take it that when the Goyernment accepts these bonds 
the bonds accepted will be the first obligation of indebtedness of 
the district, 

Mr. DENISON. Then, if the Government under this bill 
releases its lease on the individual tracts of land and accepts a 
contract from the irrigation district, that contract is subordi- 
nated to all prior bond issues made by the irrigation district? 

Mr. NORTON. Naturally, that would be true. 

Mr. DENISON. Then the Government is releasing the first 
lien for what may be a second or third lien? 

Mr. NORTON. The Government would not be obliged to do 
that and should not be obliged to do it under any law. I believe 
this law should be passed, because it would be to the best inter- 
est of the Government, as well as to the landowner under the 
irrigation project. If the Government took the blanket obliga- 
tion of the irrigation district on all the property in the district, 
it would be in better position to collect the money that has been 
expended on the irrigation project than it is now through its 
first lien on the separate tracts of land. ? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Dlinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In verification of the statement 
you made a moment ago about loans by the Federal farm-land 
banks, in Illinois we have an organization of drainage districts 
for the lowlands along the Mississippi River. These are muni- 
cipal corporations. Recently I ascertained in one particular 
case where there was a lien placed by the drainage association 
upon the lands to the extent of about $40 an acre, and the Fed- 
eral land bank is making loans upon that land. 

Mr. NORTON. ‘There you have exactly the same case as you 
would have under an irrigation district. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The lien of the drainage district 
was on the land, but it did not prevent the loan by the Federal 
farm-land bank. 

Mr. GLASS. It would. 

Mr. NORTON. They are making the loan just the same. 

Mr. GLASS. I think the gentleman must be mistaken, be- 
cause the mandate of the law is as clear as the noonday sun 
that the farm-loan bank must have a first mortgage on the land 
upon which it makes a loan. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have some knowledge of the 
loan. In this case 2,000 acres of land were involved. upon which 
there was a lien of $40 an acre, and the loau is being placed 
at $35,000 on that tract, under the auspices of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. GLASS. It is a violation of the law as plain as can be. 

Mr. NORTON. Take the ease of a civil township. If any 
civil township to-day in the country has outstanding bonds, 
say to the amount of a million dollars, covering the value of 
land at $20 an acre, has not the Farm Loan Board the right 
to make loans on that land in the civil township? 

Mr. GLASS. It has not the right to make farm loans on 
anything but first mortgages. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentieman is not answering the question 
directly. Let us take the case of a congressional township, 
and say there is an outstanding bond issue of $20,000,000 against 
that township, or $100,000,000. Has not a farm-land bank the 
right to go in there under existing law and make a loan on sep- 
arate tracts of farm land in that township? 
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Mr. GLASS. Not unless it has a first lien on that land. If 
it has not a first lien upon the land, the Farm Loan Board has 
no right to make a loan upon it. 

Mr. NORTON. Nevertheless, a farm-land bank has such 
right, and the gentleman will so find it to be true if he gives 
further examination to the Federal farm-loan act, which he 
took such a splendid part in framing and having placed upon 
the statutes, ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the time I have is brief, 
and I would like to have the attention of the committee for that 
brief period. As matters now stand, the individual landowner 
under a reclamation project is obligated to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the return of the cost of the irrigation of his land, as 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, and for the annual cost 
of maintenance, The charges against the land are first liens, 
If the land be taken under the homestead law, that lien can be 
enforced by shutting off the water and the cancellation of the 
homestead entry. If the land be privately owned land—that is, 
land that was privately owned at the time it was taken under 
the project—the lien is enforceable by shutting off the water 
and in some cases—in most cases, perhaps—by action upon the 
contract entered into with the owner of the land. However, it 
has been claimed that some of those contracts are of doubtful 
validity. 

The Government is absolutely secure, so far as the land of 
the homestead entryman is concerned. Assuming that the 
property be worth the cost of its irrigation, the Government is 
likewise protected and secured, in the great majority of cases 
at least, for the cost of irrigation of privately owned land by 
the power to shut off the water supply and authority to cancel 
the contract, providing that the land is worth the cost of its 
reclamation. i 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


yield? 
Mr. MONDELL. I regret I can not. I have only 10 minutes, 
all told. Practically all the lands are worth that cost and more. 


It is now proposed to relieve the individual landowner or 
entryman from the direct obligation relative to the building 
charge, and to lay that obligation upon a municipal corpora- 
tion. It is urged by some that it is unwise to do so; that it is 
dangerous to do so; that by so doing we would jeopardize the 
Government's investment. 

My opinion is that in some cases, at least, this change of the 
form of the obligation would strengthen the Government's se- 
curity, and that particularly in cases where a large proportion 
of the land is in private ownership; possibly not to the same 
extent where most of the lands were homesteaded. It is urged 
and argued, and with a good deal of force, by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. VotsTeap] that while the municipal corpo- 
ration would have the power to enforce the lien and collect the 
sums due the Government, there might come a time when public 
sentiment was favorable to repudiation arid to an extent that 
would greatly hamper and possibly defeat the Federal Govern- 
ment in the collection of the sums due. I doubt if such a con- 
dition is likely to arise anywhere. It is difficult to conceive such 
a situation as that. The cases in which it would arise would, 
in my opinion, be very rare. 

Now, as to the application of this law to the two national 
irrigation projects in my State of Wyoming. In one of those 
projects almost every acre of the land was public land and was 
entered by homesteaders. In the other project something like 
50 per cent was public land. The settlers under those projects 
have made their payments as they have become due, practically 
all of them. There is no considerable obligation due the Fed- 
eral Government on those projects now unpaid. The people 
have kept the faith. On one of those projects a very consider- 
able portion of the construction charge has been paid. The 
projects are doing well. The people are honest and intend to 
meet their obligations, and will meet them; and upon those 
projects this law would certainly work well, and the Public 
Treasury would be protected. [Applause.] One of the objects 
sought to be attained through the passage of the act is that of 
allowing the people to secure Federal farm loans. I am not 
altogether certain that this result would necessarily follow. In 
some cases, at least, it would be doubtful. However this may 


be, the enactment of the legislation would afford such reljef, I 
believe, in the case of patented lands, where any considerable 
portion of the building charges had been paid, I therefore give 
my support to the bill. 


[Applause] 


1918. 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, how muth time 
Lave we on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tay- 
Lon] has 10 minutes, and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
LITTLE] has 32. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Kansas that he use some of his time. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. StxNorr! 
wishes to speak on your side now. I yield him five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for five minutes, y 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, my object in speaking at this 
time is to allay the misapprehensions expressed by some mem- 
bers of the committee lest the Government might lose some of 
the rights and securities which it has at the present time. One 
thing is sure, and one thing to my mind is uncertain which 
formerly was certain. After listening to the discussion I am 
uncertain as to whether or not many of these reclamation proj- 
ects will indeed secure the benefits of the farm-loan act that they 
thought they were going to secure by virtue of the bill before 
the House. That is uncertain in my mind. But this is surely 
made certain, that the Government will have better security 
under this act than it has under the present reclamation law. 
Under the present law a farmer owning a unit of 100 acres may 
owe the Government $1,000. The sole security that the Gov- 
‘ernment has under the present law is the land owned by this 
one farmer, but under this contemplated change if there are 
50,000 acres in the irrigation district. the Government has as 
security for the debt of this one farmer the entire 50,000 acres 
in the irrigation district. 

Mr. DENISON. That is, provided there is no prior lien on 
that 50.000 acres. 

Mr, SINNOTT. Provided there is no prior lien. 

Mr. DENISON. There may be a prior lien. 

Mr. SINNOTT. But if this act is passed and the Secretary 
of the Interior does his duty, as we have a right to assume he 
will, there will be no prior lien. He will make no contract with 
any irrigation district organized under the new law unless the 
Government has a first lien or charge upon all the Jand in that 
irrigation district. 

Mr. DENISON, That is, assuming that he will not use bad 
judgment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is, assuming that he will be honest with 
the Government. 

Mr. DENISON. He might be honest and yet use bad judg- 
ment; and does not the gentleman think it ought te be provided 
in the law that the Secretary of the Interior shall not make a 
contract unless the Government has a first Hen? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I certainly would have no objection to that. 
In fact, the laws of the State of Oregon, which I propose to 
read, contemplate that. How much time have I remaining, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. One minute. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is impossible to go through these laws In 
that time, but I will say that the laws of Oregon contemplate 
the organization of an irrigation district which will guarantee 
the indebtedness of these reclamation works to the Federal 
Government. Further than that they provide that— 

Any water, the right to use 
ator. any contract with the. United” States, Shall he di Leere sua 
Aus rules and regulations of the ee r oe ee n s 
provisions of said contract in relation thereto, Se: G08 bp 

As a condition precedent to entering into a contract with 
these new irrigation districts formed under this law the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may exact from them any agreement he 
sees fit, requiring the district to comply with the rules and 
regulations of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. DENISON rose. : 

Mr. SINNOTT. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
little time that I can not yield. 

Mr. LITTLE. I will give the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The board of any irrigation district 
may enter into any obligation or contract with the United States for 
the construction, operation, and maintenance of the necessary works 
for the delivery and distribution of water therefrom under the pro- 
oe of the Federal reclamation act and under the acts amendatory 

e 2 7 

Section 22 of the Oregon Irrigation Code, which is really a 
copy of these other acts that have been passed in the various 
States, provides that— 


The holder. of the N 
been executed by the Uni 


I have so 


or the United States, in case contract has 
ed States, may, in case of default in the 
nds, or the amount due on 


payment of interest or principal on the 


the contract, upon the order of the circuit court, take possession of 
the irrigation and other works of the district and operate the same 
until the amount in default shall have been fully paid 


Any assessment upon land shall be a lien against the property as- 
sessed, and such lien for all payments due or to become due under 
any contract with the United States or for the payment of principal 
or interest of bonds deposited with the United States shall be a pre: 
ferred lien to any assessments for bonds issued subsequent to the date 
of such contract or the issuance of said bonds deposited with the 
United States, and no district assessment lien shall removed until 
the assessments are paid with interest and penalties or the property 
sold for the payment thereof. 

Section 23 provides that 


The Treasurer shall keep a “Bond Fund” account, or a United 
States Contract Fund“ account, or a Bond and United States Con- 
tract Fund” account, as the case may be, into which shall be covered 
all moneys arising from the sale of refunded bonds and assessment 
and levy until there Is sufficient money in such fund to meet the next 
installment of principal and interest upon bonds of the district and 
to meet all payments for construction and all other purposes to the 
United States. 

Section 24 provides that— 


Where contract has been made with the United States in addition 
to the amount hereinbefore determined and apportioned, the board 
of directors shall also fix the amount payable by each tract within 
such district, and the amount so fixed shall be in accordance with the 
Federal reclamation laws and the public notices, orders, and regula- 
tions issued thereunder, and shall be in compliance with any contract 
made by the United States with the owners of said lands and in com- 
Henos further with the contracts between the district and the United 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
minutes more. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Section 35 provides that— 

No change m the boundaries of the district can be made unless the 
Secretary of the Interior shall assent to the change. 

Every section of the Code of Oregon has some provision for 
the protection of the interest of the United States. Then, 
there is a provision against the dissolution of the district 
without the consent of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Some one has asked this question: Suppose the directors 
of the district refuse to act, what will be the result? We have 
a statute anticipating and protecting that, so that in case of 
neglect or refusal of the board of directors to cause such 
assessment and levy to be made, then the assessment and levy 
shall be made by the county court of the county in which the 
office of the board of directors is situated in the same manner 
that the court levies county taxes. And all those expenses are 
to be borne by the district. 

Most every contingency or hazard one can think of has been 
anticipated in the various irrigation codes passed in the States 
of the West. I have no misgiving that the Government is going 
to lose anything by the passage of this act. The only misgiving 
I have is that we may not secure what we think we are going 
to secure, the benefit of the farm-loan act. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this bill would 
be a bad law if the first section had a proviso that would pro- 
hibit the Secretary of the Interior from making a contract with 
any irrigation district upon which there were prior bond issues 
outstanding. If that proviso is inserted in the first section of 
the bill, then any contract made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior would give the Government of the United Stutes a first 
lien, or prior lien, on all the lands in the district. Then the 
arguments presented by gentlemen in favor of the bill would 
have some force. It ought to be there for another reason, and 
that is if the proviso were in the bill there would he no legal 
objection to the Federal Farm Loan Board making loans on the 
lands in the district. = 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman’ yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the gentleman from North Dakota 
perhaps misled the gentleman from Illinois. This does not con- 
template any bond issue. 

Mr. DENISON. But there are outstanding bond issues. 

Mr. NORTON. If the gentleman will pardon me, it does con- 
template a bond issue. 

Mr. BORLAND. The law read by the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Srynorr] provides for the levy of taxes. 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. GANDY. Does not the gentleman know that this will 
affect only Government projects, and that there are no outstand- 
ing bond issues against any Government project, and that any 
bond issue subsequent to the transfer would be a subsequent 
lien? 

Mr. DENISON. Is it not true that there are irrigation dis- 
tricts organized under State law, and they may issue bonds? 

Mr. GANDY. It has nothing to do with them; this is for the 
transfer of the Government projects. 


I yield to the gentleman two 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr, STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this bill seeks to lift the 
lien absolutely of the National Government for work of con- 
struction and maintenance charges which it has to-day on 
various reclamation projects erected in Western States. It 
seeks to substitute for its first lien not only a second mort- 
gage lien but a second mortgage lien of very doubtful char- 
acter. 

The advocates of this bill say that this water-rights associa- 
tion will make assessments to pay the obligation owing to the 
Government of the United States, and that thereby the indi- 
vidual owner, homestead or otheriwse, on these reclamation 
projects will be enabled to obtain a loan. 

I wish to put this question to those advocates: How could a 
loan be obtained any more advantageously by the individual 
which would be subject under the laws of the State to the lien 
of the water-rights association to pay the assessment owing to 
the National Government? 

We have gone ahead and expended seventy millions and more 
dollars in construction work to make tillable these arid lands 
of the West. I agree with the proposition stated by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming that in some instances where the money has 
been wisely invested there would not be much risk undertaken 
in subordinating and subrogating the rights of the water-rights 
association for the rights of the Government to-day. 

But the gentleman from Colorado knows, and the gentleman 
from Wyoming ought to know, that there are projects in some 
of the States where we have spent millions of dollars and not 
one cent of the construction charges has been paid by the indi- 
vidual users of the water on these lands. That money has been 
ill spent, and now you are going to provide the means, under 
the guise of water-rights association, whereby these persons on 
these doubtful projects who to-day have not paid one cent of 
the construction charges may form water-rights associations, 
allow the water-rights association to default in payment of 
taxes, permit the association to be put into the hands of a 
receiver, the rights of the water-users’ association sold at a 
receiver’s sale, and the obligation of the Government wiped out 
entirely. By such proceedings they get full title to all the 
millions that have been invested by the National Government in 
making these lands valuable. 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield to the gentleman later en, 
after I conclude my argument. We have been most generous 
toward the owners who dwell on the reclamation projects, 
Under an act passed August 13, 1914, we authorized every 
entryman and every user of water rights to have the amount 
owing for construction and maintenance charges deferred in 
payment in 20 annual installments, The first installment of 5 
per cent was not to be paid for five years after the water had 
become usable. 

It provided further that in these reclamation projects where 
they had gone out and made their entries and exercised their 
rights that even there they could have their payments deferred 
in 20 annual installments. What more could the National Goy- 
ernment have done toward the consideration of these entrymen 
and water users on the reclamation projects than in deferring 
payment of these charges—and, mind you, without any cost in 
interest charges—for 20 years. In case of these projects that 
are to be developed in the future the first 5 per cent install- 
ment is to be only 2 per cent of the amount. And yet they 
come in after the Government has gone into debt $20,000,000, 
advanced to them under the law of 1910, when the reclamation 
project was virtually bankrupt as far as additional work was 
concerned, in addition to the $70,000,000 the Government had 
expended prior to that time, and want the Government to wipe 
out all of that payment and hand it over to them as a gift. 

More than that, this is unfair to the people of the States in 
which these reclamation projects are located, because when once 
the reclamation project gets on a paying basis, and the money 
begins to come into the Treasury of the United States, that re- 
volving fund must some day be paid back into the State treas- 
uries for utilization in the way of school funds and the building 
of roads; and under this proposal, which is a raid on the Na- 
tional Treasury for the benefit of some bankrupt, poor projects, 
that money will never revert to the treasuries of the individual 
States, because it will be gone once and for all. 

Again, under this law I have cited, this general relief act of 
1914, providing for deferred payments for 20 years, there is a 
special provision made, and it takes the argument away from 
the proponents of this measure when they say that the water 
rights associations are necessary as an advantage to the users 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


of water on these reclamation projects. The Secretary of the 
Interior, in section 7, is authorized to appoint these water right 
users’ associations as agents for the collection of these charges. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under existing law the water rights asso- 
ciations have the power to-day to be authorized to collect these 
charges. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, GANDY. Does the gentleman understand that there is a 
difference between the voluntary water users’ associations re- 
ferred to in that act and the municipality of an irrigation dis- 
trict that is contemplated in this act? One is voluntary and 
the other is a municipality. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the people of the reclamation project 
wish to unify their forces so that this water-users’ association 
shall act as the fiscal agent for the collection of the charges, 
there is the authority. After obtaining all these concessions 
from the National Government, after having all of these pay- 
ments deferred, not only as to future projects but the payments 
deferred in installments for 20 years as to projects already in 
existence, as to the amounts still owing, and without interest, 
you are asking us to waive the claim entirely and to allow the 
State to come in by taxes, foreclosure proceeding, and receiver's 
proceeding, and wipe out entirely the obligation of the Govern- 
ment—just simply say, “ Here, we have expended all of this 
money for you, and here it is as a free gift.“ It is not fair to 
the rest of the country, which has been so generous in allowing 
these Western States to utilize the funds arising from the sale 
of public lands for the development of reclamation projects in 
these respective States, and it is not fair to the rest of the 
country where we have given them preferential consideration. 
Public lands have been sold in Wisconsin and Minnesota of late 
years—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD, And in many other parts of the country, 
and yet those public-land funds have been turned into the Treas- 
ury of the United States for the benefit of the taxpayers, and 
yet after we have advanced these millions and millions of dollars 
for the benefit of the West on the deferred-payment plan, they 
come in now at this time, when the Treasury needs it most, and 
ask us to make a pure gift of that amount to them. That, in sub- 
stance, is what it amounts to. 

Mr. GANDY. Does the gentleman understand that the 
charges of the reclamation district are made a matter of taxes 
the same as any other taxes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I fully appreciate that, but the gentleman 
also realizes that to-day taxes on these lands in these reclama- 
tion projects under State laws are subordinate to the claim of 
the Government of the United States for the payment of its 
charges, and while you may say in your State laws that would 
not be the case, still, as has been pointed out by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Votstreap], there is nothing to prevent the 
State legislatures from changing those laws subordinating the 
right of the National Government still further. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman think, as a matter of fact 
and as a practical proposition, it would be as easy for the Gov- 
ernment on an irrigation project to recover through foreclosure 
or enforcement of its obligation from an individual tract of land 
as it would be from an irrigation district? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one min- 
ute more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say that, as far as one of the proj- 
ects in the gentleman’s own district is concerned, the Williston 
project, where the users have not paid any percentage of the con- 
struction charges, it would be directly to the benefit of the peo- 
ple up there to have this right so that they could have the 
rights of the Government lost, the lien of the Government 
waived, and allow those people to get full advantage of the 
amount of money the National Government has sunk in that 
project. " 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Satire] be allowed 
to address the committee for five minutes, not to be taken out of 
the time either of the gentleman from Kansas or myself. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I join in that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SmrruH] be allowed to pro- 
ceed for five minutes, not to be charged up to the time fo 
general debate. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, there are two things 
that we undertake to accomplish by this bill. One of them is 
to save a great deal of expense and trouble in collecting the 
charges from the settlers. Under existing law the Government 
has a_contract with each individual settler, while under this 
proposed law, if it is accepted by the settlers and the districts 
formed, the Government would deal entirely with the secretary 
or other officers of the district association. 

Another object sought to be accomplished is to force into 
cultivation a large proportion of the lands on certain projects 
which are in private title, by assessing them for their pro rata 
share of the expense incident to constructing and maintaining 
the reclamation works. In many projects much of the land 
was held by owners when the project was undertaken. Those 
owning this private land may or may not enter into a contract 
to take the water to irrigate their land. If they do not enter 
into such contract, they do not have to contribute to construction 
or maintenance charges. They can allow their lands to lie idle 
while those on the public land, or those owning private land 
who do enter into a contract for water, improve their holdings 
by putting in crops and making the land more valuable, and 
in this way increase the value of the land of those who have 
not entered into contracts to use water for the reclamation of 
Da land and who thus reap the benefit of their enhanced 
value. 

The bill before the House, if enacted and put into use upon 
the reclamation projects, means an earlier reimbursement of 
the reclamation fund than will otherwise be possible. 

The water users are at present organized as “ water-users’ 
associations,” which are private corporations. They do not 
have the taxing power, nor do they have the power to compel 
private lands whose owners have not made stock-subscription 
contracts to pay the charges which should be payable to the 
United States, The United States has no power to compel con- 
tributions by persons who have not subscribed their lands to 
the association, and who, pursuant to stock subscription, have 
not made water-right application direct to the Government. 

The irrigation district differs from the water-users’ associa- 
tion in that it is a public corporation in every sense that school 
districts are public corporations, and it is vested by the State 
legislatures with the power to tax all lands within the bound- 
aries of the project for both construction and operation and 
maintenance charges. 

The reclamation projects include some 3,000,000 acres of land 
eventually to be irrigated. Of this area 1,760,000 acres were 
irrigable in 1917, and of the irrigable area there were actually 
producing crops an aggregate of 1,160,000 acres. 

The difference of approximately 600,000 acres is to a large 
extent land for which a water right has been secured by the 
owners, and which will be put into cultivation as rapidly as the 
necessary leveling can be done by the owner, payments mean- 
while being made for the entire tract. 

Another large portion of the 600,000 acres irrigable but not 
yet cultivated: is in the ownership of private landowners who 
have not as yet made water-right application to the United 
States, but are simply holding their lands from cultivation for 
one reason or another, and in many cases, at least, they are 
hoping that the cultivation of neighboring tracts will so enhance 
their values that it will be possible for them to sell at a profit. 

The operation costs for these lands are being borne by the 
people who have actually made application for water and are 
farming their homesteads or private lands, so that the actual 
users of water are interested to compel those who are not culti- 
vating to “sign up” for a water right. The collection of opera- 
tion cost is required to be borne by the project, irrespective of 
the land actually under cultivation, by section 5 of the reclama- 
tion extension act. 

As to the construction charges, however, for the lands held 
by people who have not made subscription, the Government is 
simply waiting, and under the present relations between the 
United States and the water users the attitude must continue 
to be one of waiting. 

By the formation of an irrigation district, however, the rela- 
tions between the water users and the people would be vastly 
improved, for then necessity for individual consent is absolutely 
abrogated. The district, if organized as a result of a two-thirds 
vote of the resident landowners (or whatever majority is re- 
quired by the local State statute), secures jurisdiction and the 
power to levy and collect taxes from every grade of irrigable 
land within its confines. 3 

During the 1917 session of the State legislatures the work 
of harmonizing the irrigation district lands of these various 
States, so far as the State legislatures can do so, was completed, 
except in the State of Wyoming. 

These enactments provide that in addition to the other grounds 
for organizatiow, irrigation districts may be formed for the pur- 


pose of “ cooperation with the Federal Government and for the 
assumption, as principal or guarantor, of indebtedness to the 
United States on account of district lands.” 

The districts have also been authorized, through their boards, 
to make contract with the United States for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of projects, and for the assumption 
by the district of the project debt, pursuant to the reclamation 
act and its amendments. 

The contracts can not be entered into, however, until an elec- 
tion is had, at which the question is voted upon: Contract with 
the United States, yes; contract with the United States, no.” 

The statutes all expressly provide for confirmation in the 
courts of the proceedings for formation of the district and for 
the proceedings leading up to the execution of contract with the 
United States. The supreme courts of all the Western States 
which have passed upon the question—and that constitutes the 
majority—have held that the decree secured after service by 
publication in these irrigation-district confirmation proceedings 
is binding upon the entire world (including the sovereign State 
in which the district is located). The constitutionality of the 
irrigation district law has been passed upon by the Western 
States and by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Fallbrook Irrigation District against Bradley (164 U. S., 
112). 

The taxing machinery in some of the States is carried on by 
an irrigation district receiver and collector and a district treas- 
urer, but in the majority of the States by the regular county 
officials of such county or counties as the district lands may be 
located in; and these officials are subject to mandamus and 
are under bond. The law provides for increasing the bonds - 
at the discretion of the Secretary, where the district cooperates 
with the United States. 

As to the machinery for collection, the public officials are 
required in common with ordinary taxes to make the assess- 
ments, the levies, and the foreclosures on statutory days, in the 
case of irrigation-district reclamation charges. 

The result is threefold: . 

(a) The people have impressed upon them the obvious fact 
that both operation and construction charges must be met.” 
Their whole attitude toward the payment program is that their 
payments are in the familiar class, as regards certainty of 
“death and taxes.” Every landowner expects to meet his 
taxes, and if this bill is placed in operation will definitely 
anticipate making his payments for these amounts. 

(b) The cost of operation by the United States in the main- 
tenance of fiscal collection agencies on each project would be 
accordingly reduced, the landowners, through their district 
organization or the counties, as the case may be, handling the 
collections, 

(c) The personal relationship between the United States and 
the individual by contract would no longer be an important 
relationship, and for all new units of the project and for all 
projects individual contracts would be omitted entirely. 

The reclamation-exteusion act of August 18, 1914, by extend- 
ing the repayment period to 20 years and graduating the repay- 
ments, laid down a plan whereby unquestionably all men of 
average ability and with average capital can make good upon 
reclamation projects. With the abrogation of the personal 
relation between the individual water users and the Govern- 
ment, and the formation of public corporations for carrying on 
the fiscal responsibilities, the drafts upon the department for 
leniency will be minimized along lines essential to business ad- 
ministration of reclamation projects, for the reason that the 
irrigation district will form a statutory intermediary between 
the United States and the soil. 

The adaptation of legislation from the Federal side toward 
cooperation between the United States and irrigation districts 
was greatly advanced by the passage of the so-called Smith 
Act, of August 11, 1916. This provided for the taxation of 
entered public lands of the United States by irrigation dis- 
tricts, whether cooperating with the United States under the 
reclamation act or not. It also provided for the notation by the 
register and receiver of the land offices of assessments against 
unentered public lands, these steps to be lawful only as regards 
irrigation districts approved by the Department of the Interior. 

The present bill permits the department to contract in har- 
mony with State laws, and particularly with regard to the 
taxing features, so that the provisions of State law with regard 
to assessment and levy need not be thrown into confusion by 
the necessity to conform to the Federal dates of payment and 
the like. 

The bill also provides for the clearing of the titles of entry- 
men and of the private landowners from the private mortgages 
in favor of the United States contained in the water-right appli- 
cations and in favor of the water-users’ association and the 
stock subscriptions to these associations in cases only where a 
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tax lien is substituted. These tax liens are preferable for 
several reasons: 

(a) They take precedence of all private mortgages, 

(b) They are more readily enforceable. 

(e) They are enforceable by public corporation, without 
placing the United States in the position of a hard creditor or 
subjecting the United States to frantic appeal, the change of 
status being in recognition of the fact that the reclamation 
work must be conducted on a businesslike basis, just as public 
improvement would be conducted by a municipality or a State 
government. 

The irrigation district security is preferable to anything 
heretofore secured for another important reason. The irriga- 
tion district stands sponsor and assumes liability for the entire 
debt of the project, whereas under the water-right application 
plan the individual was responsible for his own land only. The 
irrigation district law makes each tract of land primarily re- 
sponsible, but each tract is secondarily responsible for any 
delinquencies throughout the project. Moreover, in unincorpo- 
rated villages vested water-right lands paying operation charges 
only and railway rights of way included within irrigation dis- 
tricts are ultimately liable and furnish added security for the 
payment of project debts. 

Repayments are going forward successfully upon our Fed- 
eral projects. The construction repayments to the reclamation 
fund to June, 1916, are $4,146,630. New units are being placed 
upon a repayment basis, and as regards other units, the per- 
centage of annual repayment will soon increase from 2 per 
cent to 4 per cent, so that it is estimated that over $1,000,000 
annually will be returned to the reclamation fund for several 
years, and thereafter still more. 

Some comment has been made by those opposed to this bill 
that it was an unwise thing to take Government money and 
expend it in improving these lands. In my State we have a 
district project, known as the Minnetoka project, where this 
year crops have been harvested to the amount of over $5,000,000, 
which was the original cost of building the dams, and the lat- 
erals and completing the project. From a business standpoint 
it has certainly been to the advantage, not only of the settlers 
upon the project but to the country at large, in increasing the 
food supply. 

A few months ago there was sent to this House by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and introduced by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Irrigation of Arid Lands and favorably reported, 
but failed of consideration, a bill appropriating $5,000.000 to be 
expended in the reclamation of uncultivated lands within these 
various irrigation projects. We contend, Mr. Chairman, that 
the enactment of this bill will result practically in accomplish- 
ing that very thing, because these private lands, when they 
are taxed for their pro rata share of construction, maintenance, 
and operation, will be forced into cultivation, because the 
owners can not afford to have them lie idle while these taxes 
are accumulating. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words 
myself as a member of the committee, but I was waiting for 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] to speak. This 
bill comes out of this Irrigation Committee under somewhat 
interesting circumstances. We had ascertained that a good 
many men who have settled on Government land under the 
irrigation law found it difficult to maintain themselves without 
borrowing money upon the land. Under the present law the 
Government, as the bill indicates—and you may have read it— 
has the first lien upon this land for this investment. They 
could not borrow any money while that was maintained. I 
suggested a bill to give the Farm Loan Board authority to loan 
on these lands and to assign the loans for collection, if neces- 
sary, to the Irrigation Bureau, which could foreclose and pro- 
rate the amounts received. This would make the liens one lien 
and make it possible to assist these people. 

The Farm Loan Board thought if that United States lien 
could be waived they could have the first lien and could loan 
money upon this land, and other people could; but we found 
that the Farm Loan Board, as suggested by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], could not make a second loan. The 
irrigation department dealing with that matter could not take 
a second lien. Now, either one or the other of them will have 
a first lien. If the irrigation department has the first lien. 


then the Farm Loan Board can not loan any money on these 
lands, because it would be against the law, and nobody with 
any business judgment would loan any money on the land be- 
cause of the Government first lieu. So if the irrigation depart- 
ment retains the first lien, as is claimed, then no borrower will 
have any advantage by this bill, because nobody will loan any 
Now, this is an attempt to give both of 


money on this land. 
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them a first lien, an effort of somebody to pull himself up by 
his boot straps. Let us look at it for a moment. When these 
lands were allowed by the Government to be taken possession 
of by the settler, the Government spent money to build ditches 
and irrigate the land, and the Government still owns that land. 
While the Government owns that land the State ean not tax 
that land. Bear that point in mind. Then, the people upon 
that territory, living entirely upon nontaxable land, organized 
an irrigation district for taxing purposes. Well, they have 
nothing to tax, except personal property and improvements. 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LITTLE. I can not now; I will when I finish my state- 
ment. They have a few improvements, any of which they can 
carry off any time they want to, which, of course, would not 
amount to much, or they would not be wanting to borrow money 
to make improvements. Then the district levies this tax not 
upon a single acre of land. Some fellow avoids payment. He 
lives there two or three years and gets the advantage of the 
irrigating canals, and so forth, and he gathers his crops and 
his personal improvements, and he goes off the land and says 
to the district, “ You pay for it.“ The Government has a con- 
tract with the district, if this bill becomes a law, which says 
the district will pay for it—a municipal organization, like a 
county. The district organization begins to levy taxes to pay 
it, and where does it go for the taxes? 

a pel vf hee gentleman yield? 

r. . will not yield now. When I fint 
ment I will. 0 N 

The district can not tax a foot of this land to pay the Govern- 
ment, and this man goes off after he has paid the Government 
nothing on the investment they have assisted him in, nothing 
for several years, perhaps, of water, and he carries off what- 
ever crops he has grown. That is a boot-strap effort to help 
r BRITE f Idaho. T 

r. S) 0 aho. The Government still owns the land. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is the reason it will lose what it has in- 
vested to help that man irrigate the land. It will lose all the 
investment it has made for him and he goes on some other, 
maybe. The Government will not lose the land when it comes 
to that, but loses the money due for water, and so forth. 

It is suggested that some of these people will own their own 
land and get it paid out. They will go into this district, Sup- 
pose it is a district composed half of fellows who have paid out 
and own their land and half who have not—have just started. 
Then the district agrees to pay the taxes to pay the mortgage, 
or lien, the Government holds on this man's land who goes off 
and leaves it. Let us suppose the gentleman from California 
takes a Government claim and pays nothing on it. Let us sup- 
pose the gentleman from Colorado takes a Government claim 
and pays as he goes along, but has not paid out. Let us suppose 
I have paid out. There are three of us in that district. The 
proposition is that they shall tax me, who has paid for my 
land, and the gentleman from Colorado who is paying for his, 
to pay the debt the gentleman from California made, who goes 
off and deserts his land and pays the Government nothing, 
Meantime the Californian gets the same benefit that we do, we 
who pay for the water and land. He gets irrigation for a 
term of years, as long as he can soldier on them and put them 
off, and makes money by growing crops. I have paid for my 
land, the gentleman from Colorado is working to pay for his, 
and then the taxgatherer comes around and says to him and to 
me, “Cough up here; put up the cash for the man from Cali- 
fornia who has taken the crop and all the improvements, and 
has lit out.“ What would anybody with sense do? He would 
hire a lawyer and would bring a mandamus directing the tax 
collector to desist or enjoin him. And there is not a lawyer in 
this House, I undertake to say, that can show to this House that 
any court on earth would allow such a tax to be collected. How 
can my county agree to pay off a mortgage on my land and then 
tax you to pay it. 

Let us suppose that it is a private and not a public matter, 
Let us suppose of these three gentlemen here one has paid for 
his land, one is paying, and one did not pay and goes away. 
Suppose there are mortgages on their land held by some loan 
company. Suppose the township agrees with the loan company 
that it will pay the mortgage of this man if he does not pay 
it. Why, does not every lawyer here that ever read a consti- 
tution know that no municipal organization could make such 
a contract, and if it did it would not amount to the paper it 
was written on? 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Suppose that these various reclamation proj- 
ects, that understand the law and the constitution of their State, 
form a reclamation district under the law and become a munici- 


„ 
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pality, and agree to carry that out and pay the Government of 
the United States, would every Tom, Dick, and Harry object 
to their doing their duty and paying the Government back? 

Mr. LITTLE. It is no part of my duty to sell my land to 
pay your debt, and there is not a constitution in the United 
States that will allow any court to sell one thing you have got 
to pay another man’s debt, and a man must be out of his head 
to think that there is. Now, that is the fatal defect in this 
business, 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman explain the difference, as 
he understands it, in the enforcing of collection on Government 
land under this bill as against the present procedure? 

Mr. LITTLE, The gentleman ought to be familiar with 
that. I understand there is a suit in his district, or somewhere 
in Dakota, to enjoin the Government from collecting these 
claims, 

Mr. GANDY. 
is mistaken. 

Mr. LITTLE. It is one of the districts in the Dakotas, so 
one of the gentlemen here from the irrigation country told me. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Was the gentleman here in the House, or a 
Member of the first session of the Sixty-fifth Congress? 

Mr. LITTLE. Why, yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Then, I will ask the gentleman this question: 
The distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] is 
on the Committee on Appropriations, and the gentleman is a 
Member of the House and knows that for four years the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation prevented an injustice to this Government 
from Kansas, and how does it come that the Committee on 
Appropriations for the first time repudiated the contract in this 
case, but gave those people in Kansas relief on that project of 
about $400,0007 It does not come from the West. 

Mr. LITTLE. The State line runs between the district of 
the gentleman from Missouri and our district, and I plead an 
alibi, They have committed so many crimes over in Missouri 
that I have just lost track of that, and decline to be responsible 
for the Missourian’s doings. But do you dispute my statement 
of what the law is? 

Mr. RAKER. In regard to California and all these Western 
States, yes. The gentleman has never looked into the irriga- 
tion laws, and the gentleman's statement does not generally 
apply, because when a majority of the landowners vote to form 
a district and it is formed, under the laws of the State a man’s 
property is sold if the taxes are not paid. 

Mr. LITTLE. Anybody's property is sold when his taxes are 
not paid, but nobody can be made to sell his property to pay 
another man’s taxes or debts, either to the Government or to 
anybody else, and no municipality can contract to pay your debt 
and make me pay taxes for that purpose. Therefore, under this 
bill, the Government would have no security at all. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Colorado has eight 
minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, when the Federal 
farm-loan law was passed we Members from the West were in 
hopes that it would apply or that it might be made to apply in 
some way to the lands under the Government reclamation 
projects. There are some 32 of them throughout the Western 
States, covering, as you know, several million acres of land. If 
the settlers on those irrigation projects could obtain money at a 
reasonable rate of interest with which to improve their lands 
and stock them, it would do more than anything else in the 
world toward developing that country and vastly increasing the 
food supply of this country, and also enabling those people to 
very much sooner repay the Government for its outlay on each 
of those projects. I went before the Federal Farm Loan Board 
and presented the situation to them very fully. They decided 
that under the provision in the act which says that loans must 
be confined to a first-mortgage lien, they could not loan any 
money on any of the lands under any of the Government rec- 
lamation projects, and the Reclamation Service coincided with 
that decision, and I think they are technically correct as the 
law now stands in so far as it applies to the projects that have 
not organized themselves into irrigation districts. But the 
project is organized into a regular irrigation district under the 
State law and with the approval of the Reclamation Service, 
which is similar to a drainage district or a sewage district, or 
other similar district organized under State laws, notwithstand- 
ing they have indebtedness and are obligated to pay in a regu- 


I would like to advise the gentleman that he 


lar way certain assessments, yet if and when a district is 
organized in that way the Federal Farm Loan Board held it 
would have authority to make loans on the lands under such a 
project. In other words, the individual loans would still be 
considered as a first mortgage on the individual lands obtaining 
the loan, because the entire district would have assumed the 
obligations of paying off all the money advanced by the Federal 
Government. Frankly that is what we wanted to do—fully 
protect the Government's claim and lien, and at the same time 
enable the settler to get some farm-loan money. We felt that if 
a district was organized by a vote of all the people, and if the 
Interior Department and the Reclamation Service economically 
constructed these projects and limited, as they should, the 
amount of money they put into each project to what it could 
readily pay, it would be a safe investment, and the Federal 
Farm Loan Board could naturally look into the amount of in- 
debtedness on each before making any loans on any lands in 
each project. A settler can not get a clear title until he has 
fully paid up all of the Government's lien. But suppose the 
Government's claim is $75 an acre and suppose the settler has 
paid off half of it, he certainly would have an equity in his land 
upon which the Federal Farm Loan Board could safely loan 
him something, and that loan would be a first mortgage in all 
cases where the land was in a regularly organized irrigation 
district, as I understand the construction of the law by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. : 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; for a question only. 

Mr. BORLAND. I just want to state this proposition. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not yield for a speech. 

Mr. BORLAND. A drainage district or a district organized 
to impose special taxes upon the land is engaged to do a par- 
ticular work—as, for example, to build a drainage ditch or a 
sewer, or something of that kind—which is presumably of bene- 
fit to each tract of land in the district, and therefore it obtains 
the power to levy an assessment against this tract of land. 
But here is a proposition by which you are going to pay off 
a prior lien, which is unequal on the different tracts. Do you 
think a district can be organized to pay off my loan, for exam- 
ple, which may be subject to the lien, and assess the cost 
against the land of another which was not subject to the lien? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Is that your question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will endeavor to answer it. 
This bill arose out of the fact of the Agricultural Department 
and the Interior Department and all of the Government officials 
very greatly desiring to increase the acreage and increase the 
development of the food products of this country. Now, when 
the Government charge upon the people who settle upon these 
reclamation projects is, say, $60 or $75 an acre, and they have 
no title to the land, they can not borrow any money. And even 
if they could borrow it, the rate of interest in the West is very 
high. Often it is 10 or 12 per cent. If there is a farmer in 
the United States that does need money at a low rate of inter- 
est, it certainly is the man who is trying to reclaim Government 
land in the West. We are very earnestly and honestly trying 
to aid in the development of these reclamation projects by 
helping the poor settlers to get on their feet, to improve their 
claims, and build up the country. The report of the Interior 
Department on this bill is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 2, 1917. 


Hon, Epwanp T. TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mn. TAYLOR: I have your letter of June 12 l the 
consideration and report of the Interior Department upon H. R. 4954, 
“A bill to provide for the application of the reclamation law to irriga- 
tion districts.” 

While this bill does not mention farm loans, it will provide a plan 
pede Rob the farm-loan act will become applicable to the Federal 

rojects. 
p The first section gives the express sanction of Congress to coopera- 
tion between the United States and irrigation districts ađapting the 
reclamation law to the necessities of irrigation districts as quasi-munici- 
a corporations under the laws of the ctive reclamation States. 

tatutes amendatory of previous irrigation district laws so as to pro- 
vide expressly for cooperation with the United States have been passed 
this year in the reclamation States. 

This department has already contracted with numerous irrigation 
districts, and I find that cooperation with these public corporations 
enhances the security of the United States, gives facility in the collec- 
tion of moneys due to the United States, and at the same time is 
popular with the water users themselves, since they have the powers 
and privileges of a public corporation. 

Moreover, organization as irrigation districts binds to the project, 
irrespective of individual consent, once the statutory majority has 
been obtained for the formation of and making of contract, all of the 
lands of the project, ape thereby promotes early cultivation of the land 
and eliminates speculation. 

In section 2 of the bill provision is made for the releasing of the 
liens of the Government which have been reserved, as required by the 
present law, in patents to homestead entries taken up subject to the 
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ment to the application of the farm-loan act to Federal projects. The 
first is the 5 tik — — 


zed as irrigation districts and 
others are in process of His ase on in order to obtain the benefits 

plan, the securing of farm loans being but 
one. It will, therefore, work no hardship if projects reorganize as 
irrigation districts to obtain the benefit of farm loans. 

Honse bill 4954 paves the way for farm loans on the 8 without 
subordinating the nany for the reimbursement of reclamation 
fund or interfering with the Government's present 
the guaranty contract with individual water users’ a: tions, 

I regard this measure as an emergency bill for the reason that the 
successful amg a of farm loans to reclamation projects is of t 
public necessity, since it will result in a great increase in the produc- 
tivity of lands on these projects in 1918 and subsequent years. I am, 
therefore, in favor of the bill. 

Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary. 


Of course, there is no obligation upon any project to organize 
itself into an irrigation district. This bill is merely permissive. 
If they do not desire to put themselves in position to borrow 
money from the Federal farm loan or anyone else, there is no 
compulsion about it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for just one moment? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I regret I can not yield just now, 
because my time is so short. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The reclamation officials came 
before the Irrigation Committee and told us that in every 
project where there is now an organized district—and there are 
several of them organized already—the Federal Farm Loan 
Board is willing to loan money in reasonable amounts on good 
farms. The objects and purposes of this bill are perfectly good, 
and it would be of immense benefit to thousands of poor and de- 
serving settlers upon the reclamation projects without impair- 
ing the Government security a particle. But I regret exceed- 
ingly that we seemingly can not prevail upon the House to 
understand it the way the Members representing the projects 
look upon it. The report on this bill is very full and complete, 
and I wish we had time to read it to the House, 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; for a brief question only. 

Mr. LITTLE. I just want to ask the gentleman if he does 
not know that a Federal court has been trying for 40 years to 
compel St. Clair County, Mo., to collect taxes to pay a judgment, 
and it ean not do it? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; I have often heard of 
that. But that was, as I recollect it, a fraud such as never 
could occur in the organization of an irrigation district. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not eare what other gentlemen have done. 
I am concerned about doing the right thing myself. Will this 
postpone the Government lien against this land? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. 

Mr. BUTLER, The Government will have the same right of 
collection and have the same security that it has had hereto- 
fore? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. How can a man loan money on it, then? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The Secretary of the Interior 
himself says that the security is better where they organize a 
district than it is now, and the Farm Loan Board say, If you 
do regularly organize an irrigation district, we can then safely 
loan some money to these farmers.” 

Mr. LITTLE. But he does not say that the second lien is 
better than the first. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Government has a first lien on this land. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir; until every dollar is 

d. 
Ay rei BUTLER, If this bill passes and becomes a law, will the 
Government have a first lien on this land? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It will not only have a lien on 
the land but upon all the district. The entire district wili 
assume the payment to the Goyernment of the entire cost of the 
project. 
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Mr. BUTLER. That increases the security of the Govern- 


ment? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It absolutely does. That is what 
Secretary Lane says in his report. 

Mr. LITTLE. Why will not the Farm Loan Board loan 
money on the land? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Government will have no better se- 
curity, for it has a first lien already. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from 
Colorado may have another minute. I want to know the right 
thing to do. Is the gentleman absolutely sure that this in no 
way disturbs the Government's first lien on the land? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I am as confident as I can be of 
that. The Government of the United States reserves the right 
to shut off the water from anybody who does not pay his taxes, 
and that is the highest security and greatest penalty that can 
be imposed, The land is not worth anything without water, 
and the Government of the United States reserves the right 
always to cut off the water when a man does not pay. 

Mr. LITTLE. That does not help the Government to get its 
money from the man who moves away. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The man who moves away can 
not take the land or any water right with him. 

Mr. LITTLE. He takes all his personal property. 

Mr. BUTLER. I guess I had better take to the woods. I 
do not seem to be able to get the information I desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate has expired. 
The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the first section of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE} 
has a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his motion. 

Mr. LITTLE. I move to amend by striking out the enacting 
clause. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Raker) there were—ayes 56, noes 17. > 

Aecordingly, the motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, the committee rose; 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Cox, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4954) to provide for the application of the reclama- 
tion law to irrigation districts, and had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with an amendment providing that 
the enacting clause be stricken out and with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing te the amend- 
ment striking out the enacting clause. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is no 
quorum. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. In voting upon this proposition, to vote “ yea” 
means a vote to defeat the bill and to vote “ nay ” means to vote 
in favor of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. A “yea” vote means to strike out the enact- 
ing clause, which disposes of the bill. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 276, nays 52, 
answered present 1, not voting 98, as follows: 


YEAS—276. 
Alexander Browning Collier Doughton 
Almon Buchanan Connelly, Kans. Dowell 
Anderson Burnett Cooper, Ohio un 
Anthony Cooper, Dupré 
Ashbrook Butler Cooper, Wis. Dyer 
Aswell Byrnes, S. C. Copley agan 
Bacharach Byrns, Tenn. Cox Eagle 
er Caldwell Crago Elliott 

Bankhead Campbell, Kans. Cramton Eltsworth 
Barnhart j prea Pa. Crisp Emerson 
Beakes Candler, Miss Crosser 

Cannon Dallinger Ferris 
Beshlin Caraway Darrow 
Black Carew Davis Fields 
Blackmon Carlin Denison Fisher 
Bland Carter, Mass, Dent 

Carter, Okla Denton Focht 
Borland ry Dickinson Fordney 
Bowers Clark, Pa. Dies Foss 
Brand Classon on Foster 
Browne Claypool Dominick Francis 
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Glynn 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gordon 


Gre: 4 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hamlin 

5 
Harrison, Miss. 
Harrison, Va. 


Hollingsworth 
Houston 
Huddleston 
Hull, Tenn. 
Husted 
Hutchinson 


Johnson, Ky. 
Jones, Tex. 


Ayres 
Britten 
Brodbeck 
Brumbaugh 
Capstick 
Chandler, N. X. 
Chandler, Okla. 
rk, Fla. 
Coady 
Connally, Tex. 
Costello 
Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Cal. 
Dale, N. X. 
Vt. 


So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was agreed to. 


Lee, Ga. 
Lehlbach 
Lesher 
Lever 
Linthicum 
Little 
instr 
nergan 
Lufkin 
Lunn 
McAndrews 
McCulloch 
McFadden 


McKenzie 
McKeown 


Nelson 
Nichols, Mich. 


Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. X. 


Rouse 

Rowe 

Russell 
Sanders, La. 
Sanford 
Saunders, Va. 


McLaughlin, Mich.Schall 


McLaughlin, Pa. Scott, Iowa 
Madden Scott. Mich. 
Magee Sears 
Mansfield Sells 
Mapes Shackleford 
Martin Shallenberger 
Mason Sherley 
Meeker Sisson 
Merritt Slayden 
Moon Slemp 
Moore, Pa Smith, Mich, 
Morin Smith, T. F. 
Mott Snell 
Neely Snyder 
NAYS—52. 
Hayden Mondell 
Heflin Moores, Ind. 
Hilliard Morgan 
Hull, Iowa Nolan 
Humphreys Norton 
Kettner Oldfield 
Kinkaid Osborne 
La Follette Raker 
Lea, Cal. Randall 
McArthur Rankin 
McClintic eed 
McLemore Roberts 
Mays ubey 


ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1, 


Johnson, Wash. 
NOT VOTING—98, 


Estopinal 
Evans 


Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairchild, G. W. 
8 

ynn 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallagher 
Goodall 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 


Johnson, S. Dak, 
Kahn 


Keating 
Kelley, Mich, 
LaGuardia 


Mann 


Nicholls. S. C. 
O'Shaunessy 
Overmyer 


Ri 
Robinson 
Rowland 


The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr, GALLAGHER with Mr. Jonson of Washington. 
Mr. Ayres with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 
Mr. KEATING with Mr. George W. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. Dewatt with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. LrrrLepace with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Mr. Haun with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. OverMyer with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Crarx of Florida with Mr. GOODALL. 
Mr. FLYNN with Mr. BRITTEN, 

Mr. Rosryson with Mr. SANDERS of New York. 


Mr. Date of New York with Mr. DAVIDSON. 


Vo 

Volstead 
Waldow 
Walker 
Walsh 
Ward 
Wason 
Watson, Va. 
Weaver 
Webb 

Wel 

Whaley 
Wheeler 
White, Me. 
White, Ohio 
Williams 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wise 


Zihlman 


Sabath 
Sherwood 
Shouse 
Sinnott 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Taylor, Colo. 
‘Yimperlake 
Walton 
Watkins 
Welling 
Wingo 


Small 
Smith, C. B. 
Snook 
Steenerson 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 
Swit 
Talbott 
Templeton 
Van Dyke 


Mr. Rronbax with Mr. Swirr. 

Mr. EsrorrxaL with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Racspate with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Bropseck with Mr. HAMILTON of New York, 
Mr. Howard with Mr. Famrrp. 

Mr. Coax with Mr. PURNELL. 

Mr. Loseck with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Decker with Mr. GOULD. 

Mr. Hoop with Mr. TEMPLETON. * 

Mr. Raysvurn with Mr. Lunpeen. 

Mr. BrumpBavuGcH with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. MCCORMICK, 

Mr. Connatry of Texas with Mr GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. O'SHaunessy with Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. Sims with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Drane with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Monracve with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. Evans with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Doorine with Mr. WIIsON of Illinois. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. Scurty with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Nicuotts of South Carolina with Mr. Minter of Minne- 


Mr. Donzuus with Mr. Grist. 

Mr. Smart with Mr. MUDD. 

Mr. STEVENSON with Mr. PAIGE. 

Mr. SULLIVAN with Mr. Sanprers of Indiana. 

Mr. Talnorr with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. Van Dyke with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Snook with Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. Wrison of Louisiana with Mr. STeenerson. 
Mr. Cyartes B. Samira with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
A querum being present, the doors were opened. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The following leaves of absence were granted by unanimous 
consent : 

To Mr. Esrorrvat, indefinitely, on account of illness; and 

To Mr. Howagp, for two days, on account of illness. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Woopyarp, by unanimous consent, was given leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of Oma Harshbarger (H. R. 4134, 62d Cong.), 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 7 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 


day, January 24, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the En- 
gineer Department of the Army fot supplying uniforms for 
park, monument, and bridge watchmen for the fiscal year 1918 
(H. Doc. No. 853) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the of War 
submitting supplemental estimates of appropriations required 
by the War Department for seacoast batteries, Canal Zone, 
Panama Canal, fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 854); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the chairman of the Eight-Hour Commis- 
sion, transmitting the report of the Eight-Hour Commission 
to observe the operation and effects of the institution of the 
eight-hour standard workday for railroad employees (H. Doc. 
No. 690); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Secretary of War sub- 
mitting supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers for subsistence, 
fuel, etc., at the several branches for the fiscal year, 1918, and 
prior years (H. Doc. No. 855) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered te be printed. : 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FLOOD, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 181) providing 
that Bohemians, Moravians, Slovaks, Roumanians, Poles, 
Ruthenians, Serbs, Croatians; Slovens, and Italians be, and are, 
specifically excluded from the classifieation of alien enemies 
as subjects of Austria-Hungary, reported in lieu thereof the bill 
II. R. 9159, accompanied by a report (No. 252), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9093) to amend the act 
approved September 8, 1916 (chap. 470, Stat. L., 64th Cong.), 
relating to pensions, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 254), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9160) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war, reported the same without 
mmendment, accompanied by a report (No. 253), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, from. the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 329) referring 
certain claims against the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of 
Indians to the Court of Claims, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 255), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3547) to extend the provi- 
sions of the pension act of May 11, 1912, to the officers and en- 
listed men of all State militia and other State organizations 
that rendered service to the Union cause during the Civil War 
for a period of 90 days or more, and providing pensions for 
their widows, minor children, and dependent parents, and for 
other purposes, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 257), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7715) for the re- 
lief of Mary Neaf, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 256), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 8431) granting a pension to Frances Brady; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

The bill (H. R. 8111) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. Beasley; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLOOD; A bill (H. R. 9159) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to exclude certain subjects of Austria- 
Hungary and Germany from the classification of alien enemies 
and to naturalize certain members of the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps; referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be 
Printed. 

By Mr. TREAD WAN: A bill (H. R. 9161) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914, and an act in amendinent thereto, approved 
October 6, 1917; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 9162) to amend section 3221 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by sec- 
tion 6 of the act of March 1, 1879; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 9163) to provide for reim- 
bursement of actual expenses or flat per diem for enlisted men 
traveling on duty under competent orders; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9164) to amend section 1199 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a. bill (H. R. 9165) to amend an act to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9166) authorizing either party to a civil 
suit in the courts of the United States to take the testimony 
of the adverse party by filing interrogatories, prescribing the 
method of procedure and its effect, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9167) to extend to certain publications the 
privileges of second-class mail matter; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9168) to amend an act to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9169) to require the production of books, 
documents, and writings in court before the trial of all civil 
causes in the courts of the United States upon motion of either 
party to produce the same, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary-= > 

By Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 9170) to provide 
an -ice-breaking vessel for use in New York Harbor; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 9171) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the city of Greenville, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9172) to provide for the acquisition of a 
new site and the erection of a public building thereon in the 
city of Montgomery, Ala.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9190) to increase 
pensions of Army nurses; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Resolution (H. Res. 233) authorizing 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department to 
send for persons and papers; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution (H. Res. 234) to direct the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to investigate into the advisability of 
recommending legislation permitting importation of Chinese 
farmers into the United States during the continuance of the 
war; to the Committee on Rules, 3 

By Mr, KEATING: Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 225) pro- 
viding for printing the report of the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. LONDON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 226) au- 
thorizing and directing the Secretary of Labor to make an in- 
vestigation and report regarding insurance against unemploy- 
ment, invalidity, and old age; to the Committee on Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9160) grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war; to the Committee 
of the Whole House. ‘ 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 9173) to reimburse Benson 
Jacobs, postmaster of Little Falls, Monongalla County, W. Va., 
for certain postage stamps stolen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPSTICK: A bill (H. R. 9174) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas H. Primrose; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9175) granting 
an increase of pension to Anderson Bandy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9176) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephus H. Spann; to the Committee on Invalid Penstons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9177) granting a pension to Annie Bran- 
nigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, DENT: A bill (H. R. 9178) for the relief of Eugene 
K. Stoudenmire; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a Lill (II. R. 9179) for the relief of Bertram T. Clayton, 
jr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9180) for the relief of the personal repre- 
sentatives of Charles W. Hammond, deceased; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9181) for the relief of J. II. Gravey; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


1918. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9182) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bi! (H. R. 9183) for the relief of Susan A, Johnson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9184) granting an increase of pension to 
Morgan C. Story; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9185) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. B. 9186) granting a pension to Alada Thurs- 
ton Paddock Mills; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 9187) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert S. McCreary; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 9188) granting a pension 
to John Zanger; to the Cominittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD; A bill (H. R. 9189) 
granting an increase of pension to John Bush; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9191) 
granting an increase of pension to Henry D. Moulton; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 9192) granting an increase 
of pension to Martin Brenaman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 9193) granting a pension to Charles 
McF ry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 9194) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph Monk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9195) granting an increase of pension to 
James Garnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9196) granting a pension 
to Polly Fields; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9197) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Buy Mr. LARSEN: A bill (H. R. 9198) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth G. Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 9199) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob R. Shotwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 9200) 3 a pen- 
sion to Melissa C. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LUNN: A bill (H. R. 9201) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfred Ashton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 9202) granting a pension 
to George Bales; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr, MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 9208) granting an increase 
of pension to Eli Ingraham; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9204) for the 
relief of the American Fire Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 9205) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Brannan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9206) granting a pension to Mary E. Sew- 
right; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 9207) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joshua W. Reed; to the Committee on 
Pensions. = 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 9208) granting a pension to Nettie Wise; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 9209) granting an increase of 
pension to Martin S. Bortz; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9210) granting a pension to Leah A, Beltz, 
daughter of Adam Beltz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9211) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Hartsell; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT; A bill (H. R. 9212) granting a pension to 
Charles B. McConn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 9213) granting an increase of 
pension to Peter Black; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9214) granting an increase 
of pension to John Fesler; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin, relative to support for the program of the President 
in securing world peace; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America, against universal military training; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


Also, petitions of Massachusetts Dairymen’s Association; Na- 
tional Society, Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims; Haverhill 
Chamber of Commerce, Haverhill, Mass.; and Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore, Md., against increase of rates on second- 


class mail; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of railway postal clerks of Sacramento, Cal., 
favoring increase of salary ; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DARROW: Petition of Manufacturers’ Association of 


West Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against Fuel Administrator's 


order; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Tuthill Spring 
Co., of Chicago, opposing repeal of the second-class postage 
provisions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of council of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Trade, urging Government to make port of 
Boston a port of embarkation of troops, etc.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Lithuanians of the State of Massachusetts, 
favoring independence for Lithuania; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Petition of members of Post 114, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Merrimac, Mass., asking increase of 
pension for veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association and Knit Goods War Service Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, protesting against action of Fuel Adminis- 
trator in closing industrial plants; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Mutual Aid Association, San 
Francisco Fire Department, favoring Madden bill, H. R. 1654; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of John A. O'Connell, secretary San Francisco 
Labor Council, favoring Madden bill, H. R. 1654; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of California Loyal Legion, 
Veterans of the Civil War, protesting against newspapers being 
published in he language of alien enemies, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also. petitions of sundry business people of the State of Cali- 
fornia, protesting against recent order of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator relative to suspending industrial concerns; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Half Century Association, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., favoring creation of a Federal interest commission; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of Francis Bailey, president 
Entrenour Club, against increase in postage on certain periodi- 
cals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Memorial of executive council of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade relative to use of the Port 
of Boston by the Government; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


SENATE. 


Tuourspay, January 24, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
folllowing prayer: 

Almighty God, in these trying days that test the fiber of our 
national life we are thinking most of all of our national spirit. 
We thank Thee for the boundless wealth of all that means force 
and power, but we pray that these may be transmuted into 
instruments of divine efficiency through the spirit of a great 
Nation. As the ark of the national life moves forward may 
no one lay unclean hands upon it, but give to us such a national 
spirit as that its working out to victory may be the accomplish- 
ment of the divine plan in us and through us for the establish- 
ment once more of freedom and order in the world and the 
creation of a great democracy of nations. For Christ's sake. 
Amen, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday last, when, on request of Mr. Kino and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

WARNING TO OCCUPANTS OF THE GALLERIES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to call the atten- 
tion of the occupants of the galleries to the rule of the Senate 
that there must be no manifestations of approval or disapproval 
upon the part of the galleries. This is a rule which the Pre- 
siding Officer is compelled to enforce. It hus frequently been 
broken lately. The only way to enforce it is to clear the gal- 
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leries if there is a violation. Before the proceedings of this 
day start the Chair wants to warn you that if you do not ob- 
serve the rule, being the guests of the Senate, you will be 
excluded from the galleries. 


È SENATOR FROM NEVADA, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, Hon. CHARLES B. HENDERSON, ap- 
pointed a Senator from the State of Nevada, is in the Chamber 
and ready to take the oath of office. I present to the Senate 
his credentials and ask that they may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the cre- 
dentials. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


STATE OF NEVADA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 


Emmet D. BOYLE, Governor, 


Grongn BRODIGAN, 
Secretary of State. 
By J. W. Leeatn, Deouty. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 
file. If there be no objection, the Senator appointed will present 
himself at the desk. 

Mr. HENDERSON was escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
Mr. Krnc; and the oath prescribed by law having been admin- 
istered to him, he took his seat in the Senate, 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 

Mr. MARTIN, Mr. President, I send to the desk an order 
filling committee vacancies and ask for its present consideration. 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That Senator 8 be appointed to the following com- 


By the governor: 


mitees: Industrial ons (chairman) g and Currency, 
Cla: Conservation of National Resources, Trrigation and Reclamation 
of A Lands, and Librar; 


That Senator TRAM MELE be appointed a member of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—-WAR CABINET. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege. 

Mr. President, for 24 years of my life I have served the people 
of my State in one capacity or another to the best of an ability 
with which Providence saw fit to endow me, and in all that time 
I have never had my veracity called in question nor my integ- 
rity impeached, and I am frank to say that I have passed 
through some campaigns as bitter as have fallen to the lot of 
any man. It is therefore with some feeling of humiliation, and 
I may say of sadness, that I rise before this distinguished body 
to a question of personal privilege when my veracity has for 
the first time been called in question—not by an ordinary citizen 
in the ordinary walks of life—not by one of my colleagues, who 
stands upon the same level as myself socially and politically, 
but by a very distinguished gentleman who has the love and 
admiration of the people of this country, and who through their 
suffrage now occupies the highest place in the gift of our people, 
and I may say the highest place of any man on the face of the 
earth, 

It is, therefore, with a peculiar feeling that I rise to address 
myself to the attack which has been made upon me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I do it not with any feeling of unkindness, because the 
personal differences between the distinguished President and 
myself amount to nothing to the American people, but there are 
great policies at issue between us and between other people of 
this country, a proper settlement of which may, Mr. President, 
Involvo the very life of the Republic, and possibly the civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

Some days ago a distinguished body of citizens invited me to 
deliver an address before the National Security League in New 
York. I accepted that invitation. On the dais with me were 
some of the best known men and women in America. The pre- 
siding officer of that meeting was a gentleman whom our distin- 
guished President has seen fit to honor, and who has been highly 
honored by other Executives in the days gone by. I refer to Hon. 
Elihu Root. 

On my right sat Judge Alten B. Parker, who was once a can- 
didate of our party for the Presidency. On the left of the pre- 
siding officer was a very distinguished Republican friend of 
mine and a friend of his country, though born in a country that 
is now at war with America, Hon. Jutivs Kann, of California, 
To his left was a distinguished ex-President of the United States 
in the person of Col. Roosevelt. The widow of ex- President 
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Cleveland was there, and, Mr. President, I say without fear of 
contradicition that the 2,000 people there represented every 
walk of life and a spirit of patriotism that can not be excelled 
in a like number of people anywhere in the United States. 

In the multitude of work that has fallen to my lot it was 
impossible for me to prepare an address, and I did not even 
have time to correct the proof or revise it after it was delivered. 
It was reported in the New York Times in what appeared to be a 
verbatim report, and I assume the responsibility of the speech as 
printed in that paper. If there are any inaccuracies of diction 
or grammar I trust that under the circumstances the Senate 
will overlook them. Inasmuch as it forms the text of the charge 
against me of having distorted the truth I am going to ask 
that the Secretary may be permitted to read it. It is not very 
long. I dislike to burden the Senate with it, but I want the 
Senate to have the context of what I said in connection with 
what the distinguished President of the United States complains 
of in his public statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“T assure you it is a very great pleasure and privilege to be 
permitted to be with. you to-day, because I feel that we are all 
engaged in the same great work—the work of the preservation 
not only of our country, but the preservation and perpetuation of 
civilization itself. Let me disclaim, my friends, any credit 
for what has been accomplished and for what we hope to 
accomplish in the great task that confronts us in this emer- 
gency. Let me say to you that I have had the cooperation and 
effort of the great mass of the Members of Congress without re- 
gard to party; and in addition to that, and above and over every- 
thing else, we have had the support of such distinguished men as 
the ex-President and ex-Commander in Chief of the Armies and 
Navies of the United States, and such men as my friend, Mr, 
Elihu Root, all of whom are here with us to-day. 

In season and out of season these distinguished gentlemen 
have gone out among the people and have tried to impress upon 
them, and they have begun to realize, that America, for the first 
time in its history, is Involved in a war which may, my friends, 
mean its life and its dissolution unless America and her allies 
happen to be successful in it. 

Because of the limitation upon my time, and I know you are 
all glad of it [cries of ‘No! No!’] it is absolutely impossible 
to go into this subject as I would love to go into it with you, and 
to discuss the military policy of the United States, or its lack of a 
military policy, since the earliest Revolutionary time. It has 
not been the fact that we have had a faulty military policy 
during all of those years; it has been, my friends, that we have 
had no military policy that has led us into these troublous times 
and conditions. We are wont to talk of the magnificent courage 
of our forefathers, but it has often seemed to me that the most 
unfortunate thing that ever happened in this country was the 
fact that an unorganized militia at Bunker Hill was able to 
defeat an organized army of Great Britain, because there was 
then established what was later to be called the traditional policy 
of the United States against the organization of a standing army, 
or, rather, of a trained army to be called into service whenever 
the emergency required, 

“ BANE OF * TRADITIONAL POLICY.’ 


From that day to this the histories of our country have talked 
about the traditional policies of the United States, and have 
commended the valor of the Revolutionary troops. I have no 
disposition to criticize that statement or to question the valor— 
the individual valor—of the splendid men who fought the bat- 
tles of the Revolutionary days, but the lack of organization 
which was decried by the commanding officers then and which 
has heen decried by them since, and has been criticized, are the 
troubles which confront us to-day; and if their recommenda- 
tions had been followed we not only would have had a splendid 
Army now, but that Army would have been organized and raised 
under a system of universal military training that would have 
made us absolutely unconquerable. 

“Washington called attention to it, and I have sometimes won- 
dered how that distinguished commander of the American forces, 
with his splendid aid, Alexander Hamilton, ever had time to 
organize an Army because they deyoted much of their time to 
appeals to a Continental Congress and to the States to assist 
them in organizing an Army that might be successful in accom- 
plishment of victory. I wish I could go into these matters and 
discuss the various battles that were fought; but, incidentally, 
let me tell you that America did not owe the accomplishment of 
victory in 1783 to her untrained Army, but she owed it to France 
and the splendid efforts that France made. 

With all the pacifists that are abroad in the land denouncing 
America for sending a few hundred thousand men or a million 
men to France in this day of rapid transit, it is well to remember 
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that when America, on aecount of Washington’s efforts, ap- 
pealed to France for assistance, she sent to us under Rochambeau 
tive or six thousand troops across the water, and instead of taking 
them five or ten days or two weeks to reach America, they were 
seventy-seven days from the time they left a French port until 
they landed at Newport, R. I., afflicted with disease, and chased 
every foot of the way by a British fleet. My friends, if America 
had nothing else to fight for in this war than to preserve the 
magnificent French Republic, every drop of blood shed and every 
dollar of treasure spent would be well spent for this splendid 
people. 

J am going to skip through it all, because my time is almost 
up now. We have got to get out of here at 3 o’clock, mind you. 

“Traditional policy? It seems to me that a war policy called 
for by Washington and adyocated by him would sustain a policy 
now of training young men to do battle for their country. We 
have departed from traditional policy, thank God, and in the last 
two years we have enacted a law that, as your chairman has said, 
compels Americans to know that the benefits of citizenship carry 
with them the responsibility for service whenever that service 
happens to be needed. 

“VICIOUS VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 


“The selective-draft law which has been mentioned here put 
into service every man between 21 and 30; and it may be said 
to the credit of these young men who have been drafted that 
they are rendering just as effective and just as patriotic service 
as those who have volunteered. I sometimes regret that volun- 
teering has ever been permitted, for the reason that in the loss 
that we sustain in the battles where there is a volunteer sys- 
tem, as there was in Great Britain, we have a horizontal 
loss, taking the young, red-blooded people that volunteer for 
service and leaving those who ought to have shared the fate 
of their colleagues at the first sound of war. On the other hand, 
under this system we take from the walks of industrial and 
commercial and everyday life young men of all classes, so that 
there is not this horizontal loss that I speak of, but rather a 
perpendicular loss, where the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, the professional man and the artisan, stand shoulder 
to shoulder, and when losses come, the loss falls on all, every 
social stratum of life. 

“Let me tell you that we are going to extend that. We are 
going to commence to train the young men from 18 to 21, so that 
when they become 21 we will have an army of young men to draw 
from from every walk of life. 

But, say the pacifists, it is unnecessary in the United States 
to train the young men or to have an army. My friends, there 
were those in Great Britain who said it was unnecessary; and 
yet, but for the fact that republican France trained her young 
men, what would have become of France when the German forces 
went down and attacked her on her western front? Nothing 
saved her but the universal military training which that splendid 
Republic had in vogue. Ah, my friends, let us get away from 
our prejudices. When those who now advocate universal mili- 
tary training began to advocate it nobody was with them; now 
the country, thank God, is with them, and the country will see 
to it that Congress gets with them, too. 

Now, in conclusion, and I have only touched a few of the high 
spots, let me say that the Military Establishment of America has 
fallen down. There is no use to be optimistic about a thing that 
does not exist. 

“ EVERY DEPARTMENT INEFFICIENT, 


It has almost stopped functioning, my friends. Why? Be- 
cause of inefficiency in every bureau and in every department of 
the Government of the United States. [Applause.] We are 
trying to work it out. I speak not as a Democrat, but as an 
American citizen. 

“A Voice. You are telling the truth, Senator. 

“We are trying [Senator CHAMBERLAIN continued], and I 
have burned the midnight oil in an effort to do it—we are trying 
to centralize the power of supplying the Army in one man who 
can say ‘No’ and has the nerve to say ‘No’ when the time 
comes to say it. We have reported a bill, following the expe- 
rience of Great Britain and France, creating a director cf muni- 
tions for this purpose. We have gone one step further, and we 
have provided a bill for the creation of a cabinet of war, whose 
duty it shall be to lay out what we never have had, and have 
not now—a program to carry on this war to a successful conclu- 
sion, My friends, this is not an Administration measure; it is 
an American measure, and comes from Republicans and Demo- 
erats alike. 

“I want this splendid audience, I want the citizenry of New 
York, I want you, Mr. Chairman, and all of you, to get behind 
these proposed laws and see to it that they grace the statute 
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books of America, so that America may play her part in the 
war. Let us, my friends, rally to the flag of our country 
without regard to party. Let us see to it that the Stars and 
Stripes are planted upon the plains of France and be there, as 
it is here, the emblem of freedom, liberty, and the rights of man, 
- “ Your flag and my flag, and how it flies to-day. 

In your d and my land, and half the world away, 

Rose-red and blood-red, the stripes forever gleam, 

Snow-white and soul-white, the good forefathers’ dream, 

Sky-blue and true-blue with stars that gleam aright 

A glorious guidon of the day, a shelter through the night. 

“And so, my friends, whether our flag be planted here or in 
France, or wherever it may be, let us see that it is the emblem 
of a better civilization and a better form of government. I 
thank you.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that address was de- 
livered on the 19th of this month. I returned to Washington 
the next day, and in the evening of that day I received from the 
President of the United States a letter, which I send to the desk 
and ask the Secretary to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THe Wuitst HOUSE, 
Washington, 20 January, 1918. 

Mx Dear Sm: You are reported in the New York World of this 
morning as having said at a luncheon in New York yesterday: 

“The Military tablishment of America has fallen down; there is 
no use to be optimistic about a thing that does not exist; it has almost 
stopped functioning. Why? Because of inefficiency in every bureau 
and in every department of the Government of the United States. I 
speak not as a mocrat, but as an American citizen.” 

I would be very much oaea if you would tell me whether you were 
correctly quoted. I do not like to comment upon the statements made 
before learning from you yourself whether you actually made them. 

Very truly, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Hon. GOR E. CHAMBERLAIN 

United States Senator. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, I received that letter 
too late to attempt to answer it last Sunday evening, but the 
first thing the next morning, and as soon as my office force came 
down, I dictated a letter to the President, and I ask to have that 
letter read into the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

JANUARY 21, 1918. 

Mr DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I received last evening your favor of the 
20th instant, in which you advise me that I was quoted in the New 
York World of same date with your letter as follows: 

“The Military Establishment of American has fallen down; there 
is no use to be optimistic about a thing that does not exist; it has al- 
most stopped functioning. Why? Because of inefficiency in eve 
bureau and in every department of the Government of the Unit 
States. I speak not as a ocrat, but as an American citizen.” 

You desire to know if I am correctly quoted, inasmuch as you do not 
like to comment upon the statements made before learning from me 
whether I actually made them. 

In reply permit me to say that the words quoted are substantially 
those used by me. My address on the occasion referred to was extem- 
poraneous and without notes, but the New York Times of yesterday 
morning porports to give a verbatim report of all the addresses made, 
and I eve the report made is substantially correct, in that I am 
quoted as saying, in part: 

“ Now, in conclusion, and I have only touched a few of the high spots, 
let me say that the Military Establishment of America has fallen down. 
There is no use to be optimistic about a thing that does not exist. It 
has almost stopped functioning, my friends. Why? Because of inet- 
ficiency in every. department of the Government of the United States. 
We are trying to work it out. I speak not as a Democrat, but as au 
American citizen.” 

You will note that there is very little difference between the two re- 
pores and, in view of the fuller report in the Times, I am inclined to 

lieve it correctly quotes me. 

But, Mr. President, may I beg that you will do me the honor to 
read the whole of what I said in order that the part quoted may have 
its proper setting? I only had 20 minutes allotted me, and in that 
brief time undertook to show that since the Battle of Bunker Hill we 
had never had a proper military organization or policy and that our 
troubles now are largely due to that fact. I was ony . the 
military policy, or lack of such policy, from the earliest days of the 
Repub e, and immediately ghee g the language last quoted I said: 

*We are trying, my friends, and I have burned the midnight oil in 
an effort to do it—we have tried to centralize the power of supplying 
the Army in one man who can say ‘no,’ and has the nerve to say ‘no’ 
when the time comes to say it. e have reported a bill, following the 
experience of Great Britain and France, creating a director of muni- 
tions for thi. purpose. We have gone one step further, and we have 

rovided a bill for the creation of a cabinet of war, whose duty it shall 
to lay out what we never have had—and have not now—a program 
to carry on this war to a successful conclusion. My friends, this is 
not an administration measure; it is an American measure and comes 
from Republicans and Democrats both.“ 

All present understood the criticism, and you will note that ex- 
President Roosevelt in his s h shortly following mine made substan- 
tially the same criticism of conditions during the Spanish-American 
War, although, as he said, “It was waged by an administration of 
which I Spm u part and in which I afterwards became even more closely 
connected.” 

I have been connected with the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate ever since I have been a Member of the Senate, and have 
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JANUARY 24, 


interest in milita: 
t the deficlencies in t 


1 ation, and I believe I 
know something a Military Establishment. 
Since Congress convened committee have been diligently at work 
endeavoring to find out actual conditions and to find some remedy for 
or proven deficiencies in our military system. The testi- 
mony of witnesses in and out of the establishment clearly establishes 
the fact, Mr. President, that there are inefficiencies in the system that 
ought to be ed for a proper prosecution of the war, and, further, 
that there are and have been inefficients connected with the admin- 
istration of a disjointed and uncoordinated establishment. So feeling 
and so believing, I have felt it ioe Cen to speak out. in the hope that 
defects in the military code ma. cured and inefficients later weeded 
out. I will be glad to join with other members of the committee and 
go over the situation with you at any time, if you desire it, and te- 
view the testimony which, taken in connection with an inherited def- 
cient system, led me to the conclusion expressed in my short extem- 
porancous address to which you call my attention. 
I have the honor to remain, yours, very actas 


: E. CHAMBERLAIN, 

President Wooprow_ WILSON, 

The White House. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, to that letter I re- 
ceived no reply; I do not know that any reply was necessary; 
but on the afternoon of that day—last Monday—-there was 
printed in the evening papers, and generally printed throughout 
the United States, a statement by our distinguished President, 
and I assume that that is the answer to the letter. The press was 
kind enough, small as I am compared with our distinguished 
President, to print with his statement a very brief statement 
which I made to them upon reading the President’s statement. 
I ask that both be read, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DOCUMENTS IN CLASH ON POLICY. 
[Washington Herald, Jan. 22.] 


taken a very dee 


By Wooprow WILSON. 


Senator CHAMBBERLAIN’s state- 
ment as to the present inaction 
and ineffectiveness of the Govern- 
ment is an astonishing and abso- 
lutely unjustifiable distortion of 
the, truth. 

Asa matter of fact, the War De- 
partment has performed a task of 
unparalleled magnitude and diffi- 
culty with extraordinary prompt- 
ness and efficiency. 

There have been delays and dis- 
be ae and partial miscar- 

ges of plans, all of which have 
Leen drawn into the foreground 
and pr pg he by the investiga- 
tlons which have been in progress 
since the Congress assembled—in- 
vestigations which drew indispen- 
gable officials of the department 
constantly away from their work 
and officers from their commands 
and contributed a t deai- to 
such delay and confusion as has 
inevitably arisen. But by com- 
parison with what has been ac- 
complished, these things, much as 
they are to be regretted, were in- 
significant, and no mistake has 
been made which has been repeated. 

Nothing helpful or likely to 
speed or facilitate the war tasks 
of the Government has come out 
of such criticism and investiga- 
tion—I have not been consulted 
about them and have learned of 
them only at second hand- -but 
their proposal came after effective 
measures of reorganization had 
been thoughtfully and maturely 
perfected, inasmuch as these 
measures have been the result of 
experience, they are much more 
likely than any others to be effec- 
tive, if the Congress will but re- 
move a few statutory obstacles of 
rigid departmental organization 
which stand in their way. 

The legislative proposals I have 
heard of would inyoive long adrli- 
tional delays and turn our expe- 
rience into mere ios* motion. 

My association and constant gen- 
ference with the Secretary of War 
have taught me to re him as 
one of the ablest publie officials I 
have ever known. The countr 
will soon learn whether he or ni 
25 understand the business in 

and. 

To add, as Senator CHAMBER- 
Lain did, that there is inefliciency 
in every department and bureau of 
the Government is to show such 
ignorance of actual conditions as 
to make it impossible to attach any 
importance to his statement. 

am bound to infer that that 
statement sorana out of opposition 
to the administration's whole 


policy rather than out of any seri- 
out intention to reform its practice, 


By Grorcs E. CHAMBERLAIN. 


My argument was directed to 
the Military Establishment and 
not to the General Government. 
Those who heard me know that. 

I had no eech and 
did not spea I de- 
livered an extemporaneous address 
to the ple there, 88 that 
since Hill we had had 
ractically no military organiza- 

on or pany I discussed the 
subiet from that viewpoint for 20 


utes. 
I satd the Senate Military Com- 
mittee had tried to correct the 


bill. The other, written by a sub- 
committee, is the war-cabinet bill. 
I still stand for both. 
Mr. Baker’s efforts to better his 
organization within the Military 


Establishment itself have been 
eommendable. He has tried to do 
something. improvements 


have been made in the system in 


vogue. 

But in his plan the inherent 
weakness, in the last analysis, is 
that there is no one between the 
President and the Army able to 
act. The new system of Mr. Baker 
comprises the clearance board of 
the War Industries Board and the 
various purchasing departments. 

ri hast departments 

There is the inherent weakness, 
a can not act. 

e war cabinet and the di- 
rector of munitions have distinct 
and positive power. One maps the 

rogress for the future, the other 
rnishes 1 my for the Army. 

They constitute a strong link in a 


chain, which is never stronger 
than its weakest link. 

We substitute for voluntary 
bodies a strong organization. 

I that the administration 
is a st the plan. But I will 
proceed with the bills. I feel it 


a duty as a Senator. The people 
of the country are entitled to be 
let into the confidence of the Sen- 
ate flitary Committee and the 
eommittee considers that the bills 
are necessa in order that the 
hagy n prepare ons may be coordi- 
na 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the statement of the 
President challenges me, of course, to the proof of my statement 
as printed in the New York Times, to which I adhere, and 
which I now repeat. Whether my colleagues or the country 
will take the evidence by its four corners and reach the same 
conclusion that I have reached is an entirely different proposi- 
tion. They may not see it from the same angle that I see it. 
Two men may read the same article and draw different conclu- 
sions from it. Two men may hear one witness testify and draw 
different inferences from what he said. Those are the inherent 
differences in human nature. But occupying the position that I 
do, Mr. President, as chairman of this great committee, asso- 
ciated as I have been with Democrats and Republicans whose 
single aim and effort has been to develop conditions as they exist 
without fear or favor or the hope of reward, I felt as an 
American citizen, and I feel as a Member of this distinguished 
body, that it was my duty to say the thing that was in me. If I 
succeeded, Mr. President, in making a rift in the clouds and 
letting the sunlight into the dark places where the American 
people are entitled to go und see, I feel that my efforts and 
the efforts of my colleagues, for whom I entertain the highest 
regard and respect, have not been in vain in an endeavor to 
save our country in the pending crisis. 

The evidence has not yet been printed. That has not been due 
to any fault on the part of the committee, but, because of its im- 
portance, the testimony of each witness has been sent to him in 
order that he might revise it, and that the country might get the 
evidence as it came from the lips of the witnesses. I hope it will 
be finished to-day, so that the Senate may have it. But now, 
Mr. President, in view of the fact that my truthfulness has been 
called in question, I feel it my duty, not to go into detail—be- 
cause it would take me days to do that—but to say some things 
here in all kindness, and to tell the country some things that pos- 
sibly I might not have told under ordinary circumstances until 
the investigation now in progress had been completed. I shall 
do it as a man who loves his country first of all, a man who would 
sacrifice not only his own life but the life of every member of his 
family to save it. I shall do it fearlessly, and as an American 
citizen who wants to help and not hinder the President in this 
emergency. 

I rather think, Mr. President, that it is not that I have dis- 
torted the truth, for I have sometimes feared that in the multi- 
tude of cares and responsibilities that have devolved upon the 
President of the United States he has not been able to ascer- 
tain the truth. If he has relied upon some of those who have 
come before our committee, Mr. President and my fellow Sena- 
tors, he does not know the truth, and from the lips of some of 
those who have testified and who are closest to him he can not 
find the truth; not because there has been a disposition to de- 
ceive or mislead our distinguished Executive possibly, but simply 
because they, too, are so situated, in the multitudinous affairs of 
this great crisis, that they can not ascertain the truth; and even 
if they could ascertain the truth through the labyrinth of things 
that pass over their desks and through their offices ench day, 
it would be impossible for them to remember it for any pur- 
pose. So this investigation was started, Mr. President, with a 
purpose to be critical where criticism was necessary and with 
the purpose to be constructive as well; and this committee 
would not have discharged its duty to the Senate and to the 
country if it had gone about the work with any other pur- 
pose in view than to criticize where criticism was just, and to 
offer suggestions of a constructive nature where that was proper. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of War, in his general state- 
ment to the country—which was carefully written and pre- 
pared—tells us that $3,200,000,000 have been appropriated for 
the Ordnance Department and contracts have been let for 
$1,677,000,000 ; all of which is true. But the Secretary fails to 
tell us, Mr. President, in his statement to the country, and it 
only comes out in the course of a cross-examination, that 
America stands to-day unprepared so far as ordnance is con- 
cerned. I challenge anybody to read the testimony and come to 
any other conclusion. Poor, bleeding France, my friends— 
bled white, not only for her own life and for the liberty of her 
own citizens but for America as well—is to-day furnishing 
our troops as they arrive in France the necessary heavy ord- 
nance and machine guns for aireraft and for ground service. 
Why, Mr. President, if we relied upon the Ordnance Department 
in this emergency to furnish our troops with the heavy ord- 
nance—and this is largely a war of artillery to-day—the war 
would be over before we ever got to the front. 

Why, there is testimony, if I correctly remember it, before the 
Military Affairs Committee that along some of these fronts the 
cannon—and heavy cannon, if you please—are located 5 yards 
apart for a distance of 6 miles; and yet America, this great and 
magnificent country, is dependent upon poor France to deliver 
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the ordnance! Did France agree to deliver it in order to win 
over reluctant America? Did she agree to furnish it in order 
to encourage and hearten America? What would happen to 
France with the debacle in Italy, Senators, where her own 
troops are and where the troops of her allies are if she is to 
furnish ordnance to America? What is France to do for them 
in case of an emergency and a desperate battle for the life of one 
of her allies? 

I will not go into details. I do not think it would be proper 
to go into details, but I call to the attention of the Senate the 
confidential evidence of Gen, Crozier himself as to the amount 
of contracts which the Secretary speaks of as having been let, 
and as to the progress of the work. If the administration 
wanted to be fair with the American people—and they are en- 
titled to fair treatment, and to kpow these things—why did 
not the distinguished Secretary, whom I hold in the very 
highest regard as an able and intellectual gentleman, tell 
the American people how long it would take to make deliveries 
under these contracts and let them assist in getting ready for 
this terrible cataclysm that not only confronts America but con- 
fronts the world? 

What has the Ordnance Department been doing since 1914? 
Was there even a half-witted American citizen who at the very 
outset did not know and realize that there was a chance that 
America might become involved? There were omens in the sky, 
my colleagues, that indicated that America would become in- 
volved, notwithstanding her desire to keep out. She could not 
keep out. What was the Ordnance Department doing? Nothing. 
Here we were from August, 1914, until the declaration of war in 
April, 1917, with the Ordnance Department lying supinely upon 
its back, making no plans, constructing no gauges, manufacturing 
no dies, doing absolutely nothing to ascertain what were the 
possibilities in raw material and the possibilities of manufacture. 
It would not have taken any time, it would not have cost 
much, if anything, to have done that. Congress appropriated 
quite a large sum in two or three appropriation bills for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing dies, jigs, and gauges to be used in the 
construction of all of these implements of artillery warfare. 
That money has not been expended; and yet every business 
man and every sensible man in this country knows that for 
quantity production it is absolutely necessary to have the 
gauges and the jigs and the dies, so that when you are ready 
fo manufacture all you have to do is to send them out, so 
that guns may be manufactured along those lines. What 
was the Ordnance Department doing? Nothing. 

I am not blaming anybody in particular, Mr. President, but 
Jam calling attention to facts and blaming an inefficient system. 
I have a very high regard for Gen. Crozier. He has made his 
reputation in the Army, and his life has been spent in the serv- 
ice of his country. We have not been able to do what Great 
Britain has done and what France has done and what Italy has 
done and what every one of our allies has been able to do, and 
that is to retire these gentlemen who have not proved themselves 
up to the mark when it comes to getting ready for war, We ought 
not to dismiss them in disgrace, but certainly they ought not to 
be continued in places where they have failed, or be promoted 
to higher rank. France has not hesitated to retire them to 
the shades of private life, or to the shades of inactive military 

lite, if you please, into positions of innocuous desuetude, Great 
Britain has not hesitated to do it at any time. Why should 
America hesitate? s 

Senators, it is not a question of the individual or of individu- 
als. This is not a question between the distinguished President 
of the United States and myself. It is a question of America; 
and every man in America ought to forget party, forget individu- 
als, and forget everything, so that his whole thought and his 
whole life and his whole purpose may be devoted not only to the 
protection of the Republic but also to the perpetuation of our 
own institutions and the institutions of the civilized world, all 
of which are involved. 

Oh, my colleagues and friends, I want you to read this testi- 
mony, and I want you to read it prayerfully. and carefully and 
tearfully, if need be. 

Take the question of machine guns. I am not going into the 
merits of any particular gun. That has been an old controversy 
here for years. There are things that can be said on both sides 
of it. Here was the Lewis gun, that was being manufactured in 
America for Great Britain. She had 70,000 of them on the battle 
front, and the testimony of every. British soldier that I have seen 
is as to the excellent character of the gun. There are several 
kinds of machine guns. America was manufacturing in large 
numbers and on large contract the Lewis gun for export to the 
allies and was prepared to turn them out in large quantities, 
And yet, while we stood along the edge of a seething volcano, we 
were trifling along through the Ordnance Department, trying to 
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find a machine gun. With this war on, and America in it, we did 
not even adopt a machine gun until along in May sometime, 
and it was not finally adopted, I believe, until sometime in 
June, Then they adopted another gun—not the Lewis gun, that 
was being used on the battle front in Europe, but a gun that 
was still a gun on paper, and it is a gun on paper to-day—I do 
not care what anybody says about it—because it has never been 
given a field test. It has been developed, Mr. President, that all 
of these guns have to be experimented with and developed and 
changed and modified in one form or another before they can 
finally become an implement of warfare in the proper sense of 
the word. 

It may be that the Browning gun, the one adopted, is the best 
gun. It is an automatic rifle. There are two classes of the Lewis 
gun, one light and one heavy. We are manufacturing the Lewis 
gun, and manufacturing it for aircraft. If they are good for that, 
why could we not have adopted the plans then in vogue, and haye 
manufactured the Lewis gun, even if it was not the best gun, 
until final tests had discovered the best? They are the modern 
implements of war with heavy artillery, Mr. President, and with- 
out them America could not get anywhere. We are going to 
use them on the aircraft. The reply to the criticism of the tardi- 
ness in adopting a machine gun is: “ Well, we have thirty or 
forty thousand of them for aircraft, the lighter kind.” But, 
Mr. President, what I complain of is that they were not manu- 
factured in large quantities in factories that were then manu- 
8 them for the British Government and for other coun- 

es. 

I think the Secretary testified in regard to the contracts for 
the Browning gun. Contracts are out, and the guns are to be de- 
livered some time at varying dates in the future. I ask you to 
read Gen. Crozier’s testimony. I do not want to go into that. I 
do not think it would be proper to go into it; but we are advised 
that we have got some manufactured. The Secretary testified 
some time during the middle of January that we had nine guns 
at that time—nine Browning guns—nine guns to go up against 
the thousands of the machine guns of Germany. It may be 
that having nine shows that there is now an opportunity for 
quantity production, because the gauges may be ready; but we 
have been in the war 10 months, and nothing has been accom- 
plished in the way of securing these guns. 

I noticed in reading the proceedings of the British Parliament 
not long ago—and I think he was right—a member said, 
“You need not be afraid about giving Germany any informa- 
tion.” Germany knows more about America to-day than many 
men connected with the department; and so far as I am con- 
cerned, my colleagues, I feel that America would be better off 
if her representatives would come out in the spot light and let 
the plain people of this land know what is being done, and then 
you could rely upon them to rally to the support of the Presi- 
dent for the successful prosecution of this war. There is not 
any question about that. 

Let us now consider the question of rifles. 

We were furnishing Lee-Enfield rifles to the British Govern- 
ment in large numbers. The factories were prepared for them. 
It is true that Great Britain was trying to make an improvement 
upon the rifles used by her when she became involved in the 
war, but when the war came on Great Britain said we will 
not waste any time improving our rifles, but will get them 
out just as fast as we can, and they have been manufacturing 
them ever since. What did America do? With 700,000 rifles in 
America and in our colonial possessions, a motley group of dif- 
ferent kinds of guns, America was seeking, through the Ordnance 
Department, to improve the rifle that Great Britain was manu- 
facturing here and which we could have put out without any 
trouble in the factories. We went to work through the Ordnance 
Department to improve the Enfield rifle. I am frank to say it is 
a great improvement. I believe it is a better gun than the 
English gun, but here while the house was burning America was 
determining through its Ordnance Department what instrumen- 
talities ought to be adopted to put out the fire. It took weeks 
and months before they finally got the Lee-Enfield rifle into 
condition where the Ordnance Department thought it was all 
right. And after this was agreed upon there were further de- 
lays caused by indecision. Here were the engineers of these 
great arms companies, who got together and finally agreed 
upon a program for the manufacture of these guns, and con- 
cluded that they would manufacture them with seven inter- 
changeable parts, and they started to manufacture the gauges, 
the jigs, and dies, and everything necessary for the manufac- 
ture of guns with seven interchangeable parts. After the Ord- 
nance Department had practically accepted the suggestion it 
went to work through a distinguished ordnance officer and 
changed the plan from 7 to 40 interchangeable parts, and finally 
raised it to over 50 interchangeable parts, with the result that 
everything had to be stopped for awhile that additional gauges 
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might be made. This may have resulted in improvement, but 
why the delay in the midst of the smoke of battle? 

Mr. President, these things were only brought out by this in- 
vestigation. You do not find them elsewhere. Why should not 
the American people be informed of them? Senators, there are 
a lot of people out in the wild and wooly West where I come 
from who, lying back in their cabins and in their homes, per- 
fectly content that America has everything she wants, and they 
are not worrying themselves, and they are fathers of boys at 
the front. If they only knew, these mothers and these fathers, 
patriotic citizens of the West, the actual conditions, every one 
of them—every woman and man—-would be up and doing and 
ready to give their lives and their all for the purpose of pro- 
tecting America. 

The casual reader of the Secretary’s statement would con- 
clude that we had everything in the way of ordnance and yet, 
take the testimony of men on the ground like Gen. Greble—we 
only called two or three, we did not want to take them away 
from their duties—and we find the conclusion would not be 
justified. Take Gen. Greble, commanding general at Camp 
Bowie. He testified that they have not a single trench mortar. 
They have not machine guns to any appreciable number, not 
enough to train machine-gun men. The testimony of all is that 
the machine-gun man is not worth anything unless he has had 
some practice with a machine gun. They have not any howit- 
zers; they have not any of the larger caliber guns. Senators, 
that is true of Camp Bowie, and it is true-of nearly every can- 
tonment and regular division in the United States. I am not 
saying it by way of complaining, Mr. President, but I am trying 
to show, and I want the American people to realize, that as to 
military program and policy America has none and that her 
military establishment as recently constituted has fallen down. 
If it had not been for the civilian people of this country, if it 
had not been for the men who have come here and given their 
time and their services, we would not have been anywhere. 

I have in what I have said only briefly touched upon the 
Ordnance Department. Now I come to the Quartermaster’s 
Department. You would conclude from the statements that 
are printed in the press of the country, that “everything is 
lovely and the goose hangs high,” so far as clothing was con- 
cerned, but get on the ground and talk with men who are in 
command of these boys and you will find the conclusion is 
wrong; that is all there is about it. On a per capita basis it 
may be. My friend from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and I on a per 
capita basis may be worth $100,000. He may have the $100,000, 
but per capita I am worth just as much as he is, and yet I do 
not have anything. On the same test of a per capita basis 
America may have uniforms, but when you come to the proper 
distribution of uniforms they. have not had them and they have 
not got them yet. 

I realize the great difficulties that have confronted the Quar- 
termaster General. I am not complaining of him as an indi- 
vidual. He has done the best he could under a faulty system, 
and the President is not responsible for the system. He in- 
herited the system. He has done the best he could. But we 
are without the clothing just the same. 

Now, I am going to show by Mr. Baker's testimony that he did 
not know it, and that is the reason why I am saying that the 
President, the premier of all the great statesmen of the world, 
if you please, recognized as the leader of thought in this great 
international cataclysm, and I say amen to it, did not know the 
truth, and I did. I had it from the lips of living witnesses. 
He must have gotten his facts from his distinguished Secre- 
tary of War and he in turn got them from somebody else, and 
if those who furnished the evidence knew the facts, they did 
not tell the whole truth. If the Secretary represented condi- 
tions to the President on their statement he could not have 
given the President the whole truth, for he did not know it. 

My statement is challenged, my integrity is in question. I am 
going to pass around to the Senate some of the pictures taken 
ii. one of these cantonments, of young men drilling in the cold, 
ir. the snow, and working in the trenches and using wooden guns 
and other ordnance that they manufactured in the camps. That 
is all right; I am not complaining of it, but I am showing the 
facts. If I had a boy going to France to join a machine-gun 
company or an artillery company, I would want him to have 
had some practice with something else than a wooden cannon 
or a telephone pole used for a cannon before he went over. I 
want Senators to see these pictures. I do this, Mr. President, 
because I feel it a duty that I owe first to my country and sec- 
ond to my conscience, and no man and no set of men on God's 
green footstool can keep me from telling the truth and carrying 
out the dictates of my own conscience. I have no fear of God, 
man, or devil. My only fear, my colleagues, was that in this 
discussion in some way or other it might have a psychologically 
bad effect upon my country and its cause, and yet I do not see 


how it can do otherwise than help. If these conditions exist, 
they ought to be corrected and corrected quickly. Great Brit- 
ain found the same conditions and she corrected them pretty 
quickly as a result of fearless criticism. France found the 
same conditions and corrected them. America can not get her 
Army to manufacture these things. I do not care what they 
say, the graduates of military institutions stand at the top of 
their classes it may be, but when it comes to a young man 
trained along a particular line of duty undertaking to handle 
great commercial and manufacturing enterprises it is not in 
him to do it. You must go to the men who have done these 
things in order to secure results. Great Britain did that and 
France did it, and why should we not take this matter up and 
if Congress feels that there are inefficiencies it ought to correct 
them, though the heavens fall. Congress ought to do it without 
any fear of anybody, giving due weight and consideration always 
to the distinguished Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

Now, what has been the result? I want you to read the See- 
retary's statement printed in the hearings about having sub- 
stantially all these things in the way of equipment. While he 
was on the stand a few days ago, reiterating again the state- 
ment that our soldier boys were equipped, I said to him, in 
substance, as I took my seat at the head of the table with 
my distinguished colleagues, Why, My. Secretary, I have just 
talked within the last five minutes with a commanding officer 
at one of these cantonments, and he tells me that he is short 
7,000 coats.” In his usual placid way he said, substantially, 
“That is not true.” I said, “He just came from there and is 
it not true?” He turned around to the Assistant Secretary 
of War, and said to him, “Telegraph to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral and get his report.” On the next day, the 14th of Jan- 
uary, I got this letter from the Secretary: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 14, 1918. 


My Dran SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN: On Saturday morning one of the 
members of the committee said that he had just talked with the com- 
manding officer of Camp Sherman, and that there were, as I recall it, 
3,000 men there without uniforms. You will recall that I acked the 
Assistant Secretary to direct at once that a telegram be sent to the 
camp to find out the facts, 

I inclose a tel which came on Saturday, the same day upon 
which the statement was made, and which states that the 31,024 men 
now at Camp Sherman were at that time all in uniform, and taat a pre- 
o shortage of approximately 7,000 coats was at that time becvided 

I send this information because, as you will recall, I ventured at the 
83 statement was made quite definitely to express a disdelief in 

ey. 


I will say this for the Secretary, when he did not know he 
was very positive. 


This telegram I think should be called to the attention of the mem- 
of the committee, as it Is of the highest importance to have them 
know both that this provision has been made and that the informa- 
tion upon which I have been relying in my testimony to the committee 
is not inaccurate. 
Cordially, yours, n = BAKER, 
ecretary of War. 
Hon. GEORGE E, CHAMBERLAIN, l 
United States Senate. 


The telegram is as follows. It came from the quartermaster 
addressed to Gen. Goethals. 


Camp SHERMAN, OHIO, January 12, 1918. 
GOETHALS, 


artermaster General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 
Re tel. date, 31,024 men now at this camp all in uniform. Previous 
shortage of approximately 7,000 coats provided for, = 


Cas: 
Camp Quarters ter. 
That convinced me that the Secretary of War knew what he 
was talking about, and I was glad to have it confirmed, because 
there were some things I thought he was misinformed about. 
On the very next day, January 15, he sent me this letter: 


Wask War 9 A 
ington, January 10 
My Dear SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN: I send you a telegram which has 
it been received from Camp Sherman. The information in it differs 

m that contained in the earlier telegram, which I sent you yesterday 
and which arrived on Saturday. Apparently the information given to 
you by Gen. Glenn as to the blouses was accurate. This telegram, how- 
ever, shows that an adequate supply is in shipment, though not received 
by the time the telegram was sent. 

Cordially, yours, 


Hon. Grorce E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Senate. 


That is the way it has been ever since the war commenced. It 
is on the way, but does not get there. Now, what does the tele- 


gram say? 
Camp Surnuax, Onto, January 15, 1918. 
GOETHALS, PER HARDEMAN, 
Office Quartermaster General, Washington, D. C.: 


Thirty-one thousand one hundred and four men now in camp. All 
have overcoats and woolen breeches. Twenty-four thousand two bun- 
dred and four have complete uniforms. Sixty-nine hundred not yet 
supplied with coats, supply of which is now in shipment. 


Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


SE, 
Camp Quartermaster, 


1918. NAH. 


So the distinguished Gen. Glenn, commanding at Camp Sher- 
man, a man whom T have always found willing to tell the truth, 
was nearly right. He comes from North Carolina, as whispered 
to me by the Senator from that State [Mr. Overman], God bless 
him; I wish we had more like him. Speaking from memory 


only, he missed it by 100, and I think I shall show by Mr. Baker's 


own testimony that when he made the statement that all these 
places were equipped he was mistaken. But that is not all lam 
going to show you. With all these statements, time and again 
iterated and reiterated, that our boys are substantially provided 
for, this committee asked The Adjutant General of the Army— 
this was a little after the Ist of January—to wire the canton- 
ments and other commanding officers te furnish us with infor- 
mation as to the actual conditions in the cantonments and the 
conditions as to equipment C. Equipment C is the clothing out- 
fit of a private soldier. Im due course that information came to 
us. In the face of this statement that had been repeatedly 
made, that that equipment was all furnished or was substan- 
tially furnished, made upon the part of the Secretary of War 
and probably by the Quartermaster General, too, on the 12th of 
January the Secretary sends up to the committee the following: 
War DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, January 12, 1918. 
Hon. Gronan E. CHAMBERLALN 


irman Committce on ituitary Affairs, 1 
n 5 


My Dran Sexaror: Pursuant to telephonic request of your commit- 
tee to The Adjutant General of the Army that a report be obtained 
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showing in percentages the sho: of articles of equipment C quar- 
termaster supplies at the different divisional 8 of January 1, 
or as near dete as possible, a telegram was sent all division 


and I now have the honor te submit to your committ 


commanders, 
attached herewith, a tabulated sheet showing the state of cquipenaat 


as disclosed by these replies. 
Figures represent shortages In pereentages. Where blank spaces 
exist, no shortages were reported. 
Very respectfully, 
NEwrox D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


That information comes to us through the Secretary of War 
himself, contradicting ever his own signature and in his own 
letter his previous statement that the equipment was all there. 

I am not going to take time to read the statement of short- 
ages, but I am going to ask that it may go into the Recorp be- 
cause I want people to see. I want them to see whether or not 
I am distorting the truth when I say that the Military Establish- 
ment of America has fallen down. I propose to relieve myself 
of responsibility if the worst ever comes, so that I may go home 
to my family and to my friends and to my constituents and say, 
“T tried to invite the attention of the country to it, but they lis- 
tened rather to those higher in authority, and my voice was as 
of one calling in the wilderness,” 

This statement contains the list of articles that go to make 
up the equipment and it shows the shortages. I ask that it 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me take one item for instance, I 
will take one of the important items—woolen coats—olive-drab 
woolen voats. In the Third Regular Division it is 10 per cent 
short; in the Fourth Regular Division, 54 per cent short; in the 
Sixth Regular Division, 90 per cent short—woolen coats—while 
we are in the midst of winter, and this is about the 1 of Janu- 
ary. Take Camp Wadsworth, S. C., 18 per cent short. Take the 
Thirtieth at Camp Sevier, S. C., and there is a shortage of 60 per 
cent of woolen coats. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
shortage of 90 per cent? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Where was it that there was a 


That was at a Regular Army division; 


I am not sure about where it is situated. 


Take Camp Wheeler, Ga., and I am going to call attention 
to some of the things in connection with these shortages, Mr. 
President, unpleasant though it may be, in an effort to show 
the Senate and the country as to the hundreds and thousands 
of young men who are dying in all of these encampments, that 
it is due to the inefficiency of the War Department itself; at 
least that is my conclusion from the testimony. I am not an 
expert; I do not know; but I charge that I conclude from the 
testimony that that inefficiency is responsible for it. I am not 
going to make that statement on my own authority; I am 
going to read into the Recorp the reports of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. I am not making these statements, Mr. President, without 
having sat with the committee constantly, never missing a 
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single minute, except a part of one afternoon when I was 
called to a department. I know what every witness stated, If 
I had time to go into details, I could open the eyes even of the 
Senate. 

Take Camp Doniphan, in Oklahoma, where there was a 53 
per cent shortage of woolen coats. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What was the shortage at Camp Wheeler, 
I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At Camp Wheeler the shortage was 
89 per cent of woolen coats. 

Camp MacArthur had a shortage of 21 per cent; Camp Logan, 
Tex., had a shortage of 50 per cent; Camp Cody, N. Mex., 50 
per cent; Camp Doniphan, Okla., 53 per cent; Camp Bowie, 
Tex., 40 per cent; Camp Sheridan, Ala., 59 per cent; and so on 
down the list. I think the highest shortage in woolen coats 
was 78 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Did the Senator state the shortage 
‘of such coats at Camp Custer? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are all here. The shortage at 
Camp Custer was 75 per cent. 

Mr. President, I will not read the whole list of these short- 
ages, but Senators may take each item, and it will be found that 
these camps are short all the way, as I say, from 1 per cent to 
100 per cent. This information comes right from the men on 
the ground. They know what they are talking about; they do 
not have to make their estimates on a per capita basis. ‘They 
make their estimates on the ground, just as Gen. Glenn did 
when I asked him what the conditions were. 

Mr. President, right in this connection I feel it my duty to the 
country to let them know, and I am going to call attention to 
the reports of Gen. Gorgas himself, that nearly all of the 
deaths and the epidemics at the cantonments could have been 
avoided if the War Department had been efficient and effective. 

In addition to the testimony of Gen. Gorgas, we have 
the testimony of men on the ground. We had Gen. Greble 
come up here. He is a splendid soldier. Whenever you get a 
soldier who has not any other ambition than an ambition to 
serve his country, you will invariably get the truth. It is not 
always so with one of these swivel-chair artists who wants to 
go higher, and from whom you can not ascertain what the 
truth is. 

Gen. Greble came up here at our request; he is one of the 
men we took away from his post. Gen. Greble is stationed at 
Camp Bowie. I want you to read his testimony, because he 
shows the shortage in everything. In September last Gen. 
Greble began to see what was coming to his body of fine young 
fellows, and he began to reach out to try to get the things that 
were necessary to protect them from disease and to try to have 
those things done that would save them if disease came. He 
did not appeal to one man only; he did not appeal through the 
regular channels only; but he appealed through all channels, 
They had this body of splendid young men in tents, 12 in a 
tent, packed together like sardines, when they ought not to 
have had at any time more than five or six, or, at the outside, 
not over eight. Gen. Greble telegraphed to the Quartermaster 
General and stated in substance, “If you do not give us more 
space for these soldiers we shall have measles and pneumonia 
and other diseases in camp.” He also appealed to Gen. Gorgas, 
and kept on appealing. Then he was sent to Europe on a mis- 
sion. When he came back he found the same conditions prac- 
tically existing. Not until. some time in December did he get 
that for which he asked. Then the epidemic had broken out. 
As many as 8,000 young men went through the base hospitals 
and hospitals down there at Camp Bowie. Think of that! 

Mr. TOWNSEND. How many? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Eight thousand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT, And how many deaths were there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will give that to the Senator in a 
minute; I shall be glad to do so. 

So, here was an old officer, who was accustomed to handle 
soldiers and who knew what was going to happen, as any sensible 
man knew what would happen. The Surgeon General has al- 
ways acvised the War Department that there ought to be 50 
square feet of floor space to every man, and in those little tents 
they had placed 12 men. He did not get his request e mplied 
with until the worst had happened, until 8,000 men had passed 
through the hospitals and many of them had died; and abso- 
lutely had died without proper nursing because of the inef- 
ficiencies of the same system! 

I challenge the Senators to read this testimony; do not take 
my word for it. You may single out a few witnesses who testify 


in opposition to what I am now stating, but when you get down 
to the men who know from actual contact and experience you 
get the truth as it appears on the ground. 

If there is one man in America who knows what he is talking 
about when he talks about disease and epidemics, and knows how 


to handle them, it is Gen. Gorgas. He has not only achieved 
a national reputation, but he has achieved a world-wide reputa- 
tion for his splendid work at Panama, and he has made that 
formerly pestilential region a garden spot in which to live be- 

cause of the efforts of himself and of his subordinates, t 

I am going to ask that all these reports of Gen. Gorgas be 
printed in the Recorp. All of these cantonments are radiating 
centers from which there goes out to the American people every- 
thing that is taking place there; and I hope that every young man 
will write to his mother and his father and tell of the conditions, 
not in order to stay the patriotism of America but to stimulate 
those in authority to do their duty to protect their lives, if they 
are to fight the battles of the country. 

Secretary Baker says in his printed statement that— 

The deaths in our forces in the United States from tember to 
the end of December average 7.5 per thousand a year, slightly less 
than would have been the death rate of men of the same age at home. 

Well, maybe that is true, but Gen. Gorgas says that amongst 
all the troops there has been a death rate of 8.2 per cant cov- 
ering a little longer time. It is probable that Secretary Baker's 
statement is correct for the time he gives, and that Gen. Gorgas's 
data are correct for the time he covers; but what does a little 
thing like 2 per thousand of a million and a half men amount 
to? It does not mean anything, of course; let them die; it is 
only 2 per thousand; they have saved the balance of them. 
However, if proper precautions upon the part of the Govern- 
ment, if an efficient system had saved one young man who was 
risking his life for America, the American people would have 
been glad to have seen the money expended to save that one 
life. Particularly is that true in the light of the reperts of 
the Surgeon General of the Army, which show that this condi- 
tion was due to the fact that in most cases tha troops were over- 
crowded and in some improperly clothed. 

But that is not all. With that distinguished man at the head 
of the medical service of the Army and an able corps of assist- 
ants here, he was not even advised with as to the selection of 
the cantonment sites. Mind you, the men who go to these camps 
are selected men. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How many contonments are there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are 30. Now, think of that! 
The man at the head of the medical department here in Wash- 
ington, with a reputation in his line second to none amongst the 
professional men in the world, not even consulted with reference 
to the selection of these sites. 

It may be said that, with the officer of the line who selected 
these camp sites, there went a young doctor. Whether he was 
from the Medical Corps, or whether he was some post or con- 
tract surgeon, does not make any difference to me; what I am 
getting at is that Surg. Gen. Gorgas was not consulted, 
and all this time he has insisted morning, noon, and night, in 
season and out of season, that in order to safeguard the health 
of these young men there must be at least 50 square feet of 
floor space to the man; and yet I venture to state, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there is not a single cantonment in the United States 
that has been built with that idea in view for protecting the 
young men. 

But it may be said that these young men had to be called out 
quickly. What was the use of calling them out until the canton- 
ments were ready or at least had hospital facilities? They 
might have been drafted into the service, and might have been 
assigned for duty at home or allowed to remain somewhere 
where they would not have been compelled to give up their 
lives because of a lack of care. 

I will take these camps at random, and, inasmuch as I have 
referred to Camp Bowie, I will call attention to that. I will 
say to my southern friends and colleagues that the same condi- 
tions prevail down there, as you will know if you will take the 
trouble to go on the ground. First, I will take Camp Sevier, 
S. C., as a random case. Here is Gen. Gorgas's report: 


Sanitary conditions here are serious. Sixty men have died of 
pneumonia in the past month. The camp has been exposed to a gen- 
eral epidemic of measles, about 2,000 cases haying occurred within 
the last month, During this same period, they have had 175 cases 
of pneumonia and 15 cases of meningitis. The new conscripts of this 
command are men who are nonimmune to measles. They come from 
the neighboring Southern States 1 is scarce. and, there- 
fore, have not had measles in childhood. Always, with measles, a cer- 
tain number of cases of pneumonia occur. The mortality of pneumonia 
from any cause is always high. 


Now, note: 

2. The basic unsanitary condition, however, in my opinion, is over- 
crowding. In the past, in this camp, the division commander has had 
to put 11 and 12 men in a tent, due to the shortage of tentage. 
This would give about 20 square feet of space to Apes man. At 
present, he has to put nine men in a tent, which ves about 28 

uare feet to the man. I urge that the division commander be 
directed to furnish at least 50 square feet of floor space to the man, 
which would give about five men to the tent. 


Now, note another item. I am not going to read the whole 
report, but I will say these statements are given in the face 
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of the inference te be drawn from the statement of the distin- 
guished Secretary of War that everything is all right in these 
camps. ; 

5. Th has been a good deal of discomfort and exposure 
on 8 of the men having nothing but their summer clothing. 
Mark you, this report was made on the 29th of November— 
This has been in t part corrected fm the last 10 da th 
arrival 8 clothing 3 The O. D. kee Jess; 
wool has not yet been issued, but the authorities are informed that it 

is on the way. The whole command is still in khaki. 

That statement is along the line of many other statements 
where it is shown that the men not only do not have olive 
drab woolen clothing but that they are still in their summer 
elothing, the Secretary of War to the contrary notwithstanding, 
because we have this testimony, or some of it, from men on the 
ground and from such distinguished men as Surg. Gen. Gorgas. 

I will now take as another illustration Camp Bowie 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Where is Camp Bowie? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At Fort Worth, Tex. 
quote again from Gen. Gorgas > 

We have had in this camp during the past month 41 deaths from 

neumonia, with 409 cases admitted. About 2,900 cases of measies in 

same length of time. The causes of this condition are much the 

same as in the other camps reported upon. The great number of cases 
of measles is due to this fact. 

The general then states about the same reason as given in the 
reports from which I have already quoted, as to men coming 
from sparsely settled States, who have not had measles in 
childhood. I will not read that, but the general goes on to say 
in his report: 

1. I recommend that the division commander be directed to furnish 
sufficient accommodations so that each man will be allowed 50 feet of 
floor space. This would give not more than five men to a tent. 

2. Measles and other epidemic diseases are introduced into these 
camps by cases being brought by the faccata troops. To provide 
against this an observation camp should be established, where all new- 
eomers could be kept under observation for at least 14 days, and no 
new men should be placed in general camp until it is free from in- 
fection. I recommend that the division commander be directed to 
establish such observation camp, and that no fresh men be sent in 
until he is ready to receive them under the above instructions. 

3 oe Kie command, until recently, has had nothing but their summer 
jothing. 

That report was made on the third day of December last. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Have no observation camps been 
established? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. None at all that I know of; the men 
go right into the camps; that is the system. Let me say that all 
these things could not be done at once; it has been a herculean 
task for the War Department to do these things, but they could 
have kept these men back—there is not any question about 
that—until the hospitals were built as well as the cantonments; 
they could have established observation camps; that would have 
been a very easy matter. Now note: 

The command, until recently, has had nothing but their summer 
clothing. This bas caused a great deal of discomfort and probably 
increased the tendency to pneumonia. Most of the command has 
recently been issued woolen underclothing, and I am informed that 
the thick clotbing for the whole command is now in camp, with the 
exception of oyercoats— 

With the exception of overcoats— 
and are in process of being issued. 

They have been “in process,“ Mr. President, since this war 
began. 

1 iting the f rdi f overcoats as id! ble. 

ihe "ane ep is in an uninished eondition aye 3 
hospital, no plumbing, or sewer connection. With the large number 
of patients in this institution this lack of water, plumbing, and sewer 
connection tauses serious inconvenience to the sick, and increases 
greatly the burden of caring for them, ‘ 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator what 
is the date cf that report? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That report is dated December 3. 
They come down even later, however, and there is practically 
no difference in these reports. 

I am going to ask that these reports be inserted in the 


Now, note, I 


RD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


NovemBer 26, 1917. 
From: The Surgeon General, United States Army. 
To: The Chief of Staff (through The Adjutant General of the Army). 
Subject: Report of inspection of Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga. 

1. In my recent inspection of Camp Wheeler, at Macon, Ga., 
I found conditions as had been indicated by reports. There had been 
a sharp epidemic of measles, some 3,000 and as al oc- 
curs with measles, a certain number of cases of meumonia. t the 
time of my visit, there were some 300 cases o neumonia in 
hospital. hile the hospital was crowded, the right of way was 
given the pneumonia cases and they were being well cared for. 

2. In the past month there have been about 60 deaths from pneu- 
monia. The height of the measles demie was passed some ten 
days ago and at the time of my visit the epidemic was markedly 


Gen- 


on the — — the 8 stilt e re 8 
erally mon does m evelop in a patient un a week or ten 
da after 1 the incidence of the measles. 


Co therefore, expeet a considerable number of deaths from 
pneumonia. 

5 camp is well situated and was in gen good condition, 
I think the reason for the measles affecting so severely this particular 
camp is the fact that men came from the surrounding Southern States 
which are sparsely settled and therefore the Inhabitants do not. as 
a rule, have measles in childhood. 

6. A large proportion of the cases ef pneumonia were . con- 
tact cases and I am anxious on this score, fearing that we may be begin- 
ning here an epidemic of septic pneumonia. We have bad a few cases 
of meningitis, a few cases of scarlet fever some cases of mumps. 

. Whatever the original cause of the and the present con- 
ditions, all these evils are accentuated by the crowded condition of the 
camp. The tendency te pneumonia has no doubt been increased by the 
fact that the men have generally been exposed to the cold weather of the 
past month with no other protection than their summer clothing, 

othħing is now rapidly coming into camp and about two-thirds of the 
men are supplied with woolen ents. 

E recommend. that it be insisted upon that all men in the ca: 
have 50 feet of floor space each, and to-accomplish this such additio: 
shelter be supplied as may be necessary; that no fresh men be brought 
into the camp until the epidemic has ded ; that an observation camp 
be established and that all new men be kept under observation until the 

camp is free from infection. 


W. C. Gondas, 
Surgeon General, United States Army. 


Camp SEVIER, GREENVILLE, 8. 


€, 
November 29, 1917. 
From; Surgeon General, United States Army. 
To: Chief of Staff. United States Army. 
Subject: Camp sanitation. 


1. Sanitary conditions bere are serious. Sixty men have died of 
pneumonia in the past month. The camp has been exposed to a general 
epidemic of measles, about 2,000 cases having oecurred within the last 
month. During this same period they have had 175 cases ef pneumonia 
and 15 cases of meningitis. The new conscripts of this command are 
men who are nonimmune to measles. They come from the neighboring 
southern States, where population is scarce, and therefore have not had 
measles in childhood. Always with measles a certain number of cases 
„ occur. The mortality of pneumonia from any cause is 

2. The basic insanitary condition, however, in inion, is over- 
crowding. In the past in this camp the division 8 has had to 
put 11 and 12 men in a tent, due to the shortage of tentage. This 
would give about 20 square feet of space to each man. At present he 
has se set 9 men in a tent, which gives about 28 square feet to the 
man. urge that the division commander be directed ta furnish at 
least 50 square feet of floor space to the man, which would give about 5 
ae to ae tent. FA 

so recommen t an observation camp be established where 

fresh men can be isolated and kept under observation for at least two 

a = until the camp itself shows evidence of being free from 
ection. 

4. The division commander tells me that he 
in the force at an early date. I urge that no n men sent to 
this camp until the division commander says that he is able to care 
for them along the lines of this recommendation. 

5. There has been a deal of discomfort and exposure on account 
of the men having nothing but their summer clothing. This has been 
in . part corrected in the last 10 days by the arrival of woolen 
elothing and overcoats. The O. D. wool has not — been Issued. but 
the authorities are informed that it is on the way. e whole command 


is still in khaki. 

6. Heat and plumbing are badly needed in the hospital. Both were 
authorized two weeks ago. I recommend that the matter be 

— bee Rio ene be equipped in this respect 
possible. 


ts a la increase 


Camp BEAUREGARD, LA., December 1, 1917. 
From: The Surgeon General, United States Army. 
To: Chief of Staff, War Department, Washington. 
Subject: Sanitary conditions, Camp Beauregard. Iowa. 
1. During the past month this camp has had 38 deaths from pneu- 
monia and 6 from spinal meningitis. During the same length of 
they have had 


measles and 
however, I consider mory serious, and steps should be taken at once, as 
y 


far as possible, to 

The command is at present quartered at the rate of nine men to a 
tent. This gives about 28 feet of floor space te the man, and, in my 
estimation, is excessive overcrowding. 

I recommend that the division commander be direeted to put up sufi- 
cient tentage to give each man at least 50 feet of floor space, which 
Id furnish about 5 men to a tent. 


p 

č base hospital is located 4 miles from town. I recommend 
that the hospital be furnished at once with one 2-ton truck, one 14-ton 
truck, and one }-ton truck, and one motor ear, urgently needed for its 
transportation. 

4. The base hospital is located about 2 miles from camp and con- 
nected with camp by a hg poor road. The road is in such poor con- 

on that the transfer of sick from camp to hospital is hard on the 
tients. I recommend that the road between the hospital and camp 


5. The men in general came to this camp in their summer clothing, 
and have suffered a good deal of discomfort on account of cold. The 
tendency to pnenmonia has been increased by their exposure to the 
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Within the last two weeks the 
whole command been furnished with winter underclothing. About 
half the men of the command have overcoats, but so far no olive-drab 
uniforms. The completion of the equipping of the command with 
winter 18 should be expedited as much as 1 

6. e division commander informs me that e placing of nine 
men to a tent was due to orders from Washington, 

W. C. Gorcas. 

DECEMBER 1. 


cold in this Baniy clothed condition. 


Colonel, Medical Corps, 
CHIEF or STAFF, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


now on the 
the tent. directed to 
furnish not less than 50 square feet of floor ce for each man, and 
that an observation section be established for the camp. I recommend 
that no more men be sent to this camp until the division commander is 
prepares to care for them along the lines of the above recommendations. 
tter follows. Go 
RGAS. 


MAJOR GENERAL, 
Camp Bowix, FORT WORTH, TEx., December 3, 1917. 
Cuir or Starr, War Department, Washington: 


Sanitary conditions here more serious than at other camps visited, 
In the last month 41 deaths from 3 with 409 admissions. 
Cause same as at other camps recently reported, primary causes over- 
crowding. Recommend that the division commander be directed to 
allow only five men to a tent and that no more men be sent to this camp 
until division commander says he is ready to receive them. Most urgent 
need in hospital of water, plumbing, and sewers. Urge this be ordered 
at once. Letter follows, 0 

ORCAS. 


— 


Camp BOWIE, Fonr Wonrn, Tex., December 3, 1917. 
From: The Surgeon General of the Army. 
To: The Chief of Staff, War Department, Washington. 
Subject: Condition Thirty-sixth Division, Camp Bowle, Tex. 


1. We have had in this camp during the past month 41 deaths 
from pneumoaia, with 409 cases admitted. About 2,900 cases of mea- 
sles in the same length of time. The causes of. this condition are 
much the same as in the other camps reported upon. The great 
number of cases of measles is due to the fact that the men come 
from the sparsely settled States of Texas and Oklahoma and have 
not had measles in childhood, but the basic cause is due to the 
overcrowding of the camp. We have at present nine men to a tent. 
I recommend that the division commander be directed to furnish suffi- 
cient accommodations so that each man will be allowed fifty fleet of 
floor space. This would give not more than five men to a tent. 

2. Measles and other epidemic diseases are introduced into these 
camps by cases being brought by the incoming troops. To provide 
against this an observation camp should be established, where all new- 
comers could be kept under observation for at least fourteen days, 
and no new men should be placed in general camp until it is free from 
infection. I recommend that the division commander be directed to 
establish such observation camp, and that no fresh men be sent in 
until he ia ready to receive them under the above instructions. 

3. The commend, until recently, has had nothing but thelr summer 
clothing. This has caused a great deal of discomfort, and probably 
increased the tendency to pneumonia. Most of the command has re- 
cently been issued woolen underclothing, and I am informed that the 
thick clothing for the whole command is now in camp, with the ex- 
ception of overcoats, and are in process of being issued. I urge expe- 
diting the forwarding of overcoats as rapidly as possible, 

4. The base 8 is in an unfinished condition; no water in the 
hospital, no plumbing or sewer connection. With the large number of 
patients in this institution this lack of water, 2 and sewer con- 
nection causes serious inconvenience to the sick and increases greatly 
the burden of caring for them. I recommend that telegraphic instruc- 
tions be sent to the division commander at once to put in plumbing, 
water and sewer connections. I also recommend that telegraphic in- 
structions be sent to put lu electric cookers in the diet kitchens in all 
of the wards. 

5. I met by appointment last night the governor of Texas and the 
health officer of the State. They made several criticisms of condi- 
tions, which I thought were justified, but they were satisfied, I think, 
when I pointed out the impossibility of meeting in all respects the ¢on- 
ditions that have been ene. forced upon us, and that we were try- 
ing in every way to correct these conditions. A copy of the recom- 
mendations of Gov. Hobby, addressed to the division commander, was 
furnished me at our interview, which is inclosed herewith. 

6. There is a great deal of uneasiness and criticism among the people 
with regard to conditions here, which are worse from a sunitary point 
of view than in any of the camps I have visited. 

SA think the recommendations I have made will tend to correct the 
existin 
put into effect at once. 
can be desired. The troops and 
exception of such conditions as r 
ent prevailing. 


sanitary errors, but I can not urge too strongly that they be 
The camp site and surroundings are all that 
eneral conditions are good, with the 

te to the epidemic diseases at pres- 
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THE Base HOSPITAL, 
Camp Pike, Ark., December 5, 1917, 

From: The Surgeon General. 
To: The Chief of Staff. 
Subject: Report on conditions at Camp Pike, Ark, 

1. During the last month we have had at this post 57 deaths from 
pneumonia, 241 admissions; 4 deaths from spinal meningitis, 
with 16 admissions ; 128 


O cases of measles admitted; cases o 


2,1 
scarlet faver, with 11 deaths—the immediate cause of ‘death in these 
cases being pneumonia, they are included under that heading; 124 
cases of mumps. These figures indicate a serious condition of affairs 


at this camp. The principal cause of measles, as has been pointed 


out in other cam s that a large number of the troops came from 
the sparsely settled States and d not had measles before. The 
16 cases of meningitis occurring within the month, 10 came from 
Fort Riley. This an illustration of the way one camp can infect 
another by means of cases brought by incoming troops. All these 
infections have evidently been introduced into the camp troops com- 


ing from other infected camps or by men who had been infected at their 
homes. An pe eters! means of preventing this for the future will be 
the building of observation camps, where the men can be kept under 
observation for at least two weeks before they are admitt to the 
poua camp As this camp shows such evidence of severe infection, 
as — 8 ene Same observation camp could be established for those 

2. Crowding in this camp, I do not think exists to any appreciable 
extent. When the division shall have been filled, we will have about 
40 square feet per man. As this camp shows such marked evidence 
of infection, I recommend that this be increased by means of addi- 
tional buildings to 50 square feet per man. 

3. The number of cases of measles admitted has been declining 
rapidly for the st 10 days, and I believe the present epidenic is 
over. The number of cases of pneumonia from measles, as would 
be expected, is on the increase and we should naturally expect a 
paa number of deaths from this disease during the next week or 
0 days. Within the last 15 days 8,000 new men have been introduced 
into the camp. It is — that when these 8,000 men begin to 
show infection, we will go through an epidemic similar to that 
through which we have just passed. However, as most of these men 
come from the thickly populated State of Iowa, I do not think it 
popati that they will have measles as severely as the men who 
ave just been through the epidemic, but certainly until this matter 
is determined and the camp is free from infection, no additional men 
should be sent here. I recommend that the division commander be 
directed not to receive more men until he is able to comply with 
the recommendations above made concerning space and observation 
camps, and until this camp shows evidence of being free from infection. 

4. One great difficulty here is lack of segregation. In Camp Bowie, 
for instance, if we get a case of meningitis in a tent of nine men it is 
a very easy matter to segregate these nine men and determine whether 
or no they have been infected. Here, with a squad room containing 
120 men, this is much more difficult. I urge, therefore, that in ex- 
8 this camp, as above recommended, that the quarters to be erected 
arith s purpose and for the purpose of isolation contain not more than 
e men. 

The command has been in its summer clothing until recenfly. 
During the last month the winter clothing has begun to come in and 
the men are now pretty well supplied with thick clothing, though there 
are several commands in the camp that have not yet been fully supplied. 
This lack of clothing with the exposure to the cold has no doubt been 
an element causing large pneumonia rate. 

6. The camp is well located and the camp site good. 
order and general sanitary conditions, wi 
demics, seem to be excellent. 

T. The hospital is nearly completed and is as well supplied as could 
be expected under the circumstances. At present they have in the 
hospital 1,251 patients. This somewhat crowds the hospital, as it was 
bullt for a thousand patients. The overflow is at present being cared 
for, and I think well cared for, by the use of the galleries. Additional 
nurses’ * mabe are needed, additional officers’ quarters at the hospital, 
and additional barrack buildings for hospital attendants are needed. 
small kitchen in the rear of the wards for contagious diseases and some 
addition to the administration building are needed. The hospital is very 
short of transportation. I recommend that one touring car and one 
aton, * and one 1i-ton truck be permanently assigned to this 
ospital. 


Cleanliness and 
h the exception of the epi- 


SURGEON GENERAL. 


Camp Funston, KANS., December 7, 1917. 
Colonel, Medical Corps. 
CHIEF or Starr, Washington, D. C. 


Strongly recommend that sites for detention, quarantine, observation 
camps, as selected on this reservation by the commanding general, 
Camp Funston, be approved. Action now being delayed by post com- 
mander on technical grounds of local command. Urgent that action be 
taken at once. 

Gorgas, 


Camp FUNSTON, KANS., December 8, 1917. 


From: The Surgeon General, 
To: The Chief of Staf. 
Subject: Sanitary report, Camp Funston. 


1. During the — month, this command has had 84 deaths. Of 
these 84 deaths, were from pneumonia, with 189 cases; 34 deaths 
from meningitis, with 70 cases; 131 cases mumps. ‘This indicates a 
most serious condition of the cantonment, as far as infection from 
the two serious diseases, meningitis and pneumonia, are concerned. 
As emphasized in the draft situation, I call attention to the fact that 
they had 84 deaths from all 8 when the normal death rate of 
auch a command should be about 12. 

2. The reason for this condition, as we look back, is very evident, 
When the drafted troops were brought in, they came in large numbers, 
all at once. The cantonment was excessively crowGed. Between 
October 4 and October 26, 36,000 drafted men were injected into 
the cantonment. Among these there were many meningitis carriers. 

8. This part of the country is well known to all health officers as 
having been, for the last few years, the principal endemie center in 
its civil population for meningitis. Granting the conditions above 
mentioned, no further explanation is needed to explain the present 
conditions as to meningitis. I would attribute the form of pneumonia 
existing here principally to the per crowding of the cantonment. It 
is the same form that occasionally becomes epidemic when large num- 
bers of men are brought together in a crowded space. The excessive 
dust, which blows about in blinding storms, has no doubt accentuated 
the condition, and as it occurred at the other cantonments, the lack 
of woolen clothing has also been a contributory cause. The cold 
weather in October, to which the men were exposed in summer cloth- 
ing ana without any heat in their barracks, tended in the same 
direction. 

4. In discussing this matter, I will first treat it as if the condi- 
tions were new and nothing had been done, and will point out what 
should be done under such circumstances. As a matter of fact. the 
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epidemic has been excellently handled, and all measures I have to 
recommend have been put into effect as far as possible for the division 
commander to do so. 

5. Meningitis and other infectious diseases were originally intro- 
duced from the outside. To meet this condition, observation cam 
should be established, where all men 5 into the camp could 
observed for at least two weeks, or such longer riod as may be 
considered necessary. In this way, the men who had been infected 
could be picked out as they developed those diseases, and the in- 
coming troops finally gotten out in an uninfected condition. The 
same process should be observed with troops leaving the camp as 
long as the camp showed evidence of infection. Orders should at 
once be piren that no more troops be sent to this cantonment until 
the division commander states that he is ready to receive them. 

6. The internal arrangement, as regards the isolation and caring 
for infectious diseases, should conform with those measures that are 
generally recognized as applying to these conditions, and that are at 
present being carried out most satisfactorily and successfully in the 
np: As a matter of fact, all the above recommendations are being 
carried out at present, as far as lies in the power of the division 
commander. To cover the question of overcrowding, I recommend 
that at least fifty (50) square feet of floor space be allowed to every 


man. 

7. I think, however, it would be wise for orders to be issued to 
Washington, directing that in the future the measures above recom- 
mended be carried out. My desire to have this done is with the ob- 
ject of giving the divisional commander the opportunity of asking for 
such material as he needs for puteg up the observation cam he 
is at present constructing, and also with the idea that it may an 
order that will govern all future commanders of this cantonment. I 
wish to particularly call attention to the telegram sent out regardin) 
this matter, relative to ground for a detention camp in the post o 
Fort Riley. This is very much to be desired. 

8. The camp has been located in the river bottom and Is exces- 
sively dusty. In my experience, the use of oil on the roads and 
grounds has been very successful in lessening the dust. The division 
surgeon tells me that their experience here has shown that the use of 
oil for this purpose is very effecttve. I recommend that they be sup- 
plied with such amount of oil as they find necessary to meet this very 
unsanitary condition. 

9. In their observation camp, as at present being erected here, they 
are using a tent, floored and framed with side walls, that holds five 
men each. I think this is an ideal condition. It gives complete 
segregation and no overcrowding. I recommend that as these tents 
wear out they be converted into permanent buildings by putting on a 
roof. I recommend that all future construction conform to the plan 
so wisely adopted in the observation camps, of allowing only five men 
to the building, which gives 50 square feet of floor space to the man, 
and 8 ee in bodies of five. 4 

10. It is a very important element to get patients from various 
parts of the camp to the hospital promptly. ‘or this purpose here 
the three motorized ambulance companies are used. Great difficulty 
is found in getting the motor ambulances started during the cold 
weather on account of the freezing of the water in the radiators. 
‘3 oo to obviate this the ambulance sheds be inclosed and 

eated, 

MAJOR GENERAL, U. S. Army. 


DECEMBER 27, 1917. 
From: The Surgeon General. 
To: The Chief of Staff. 
Subject: Sanitary conditions at Camp Doniphan, Okla. 

1. During the past month Camp Doniphan has had 74 admissions 
from pneumonia with 11 deaths, 316 cases of measles with 1 death, 104 
admissions from diphtheria with 1 death, and 6 cases of meningitis 
with 4 deaths. While the number of cases and the number of deaths 
from the above-mentioned diseases are somewhat less than in other 
camps visited, the conditions in respect of those diseases is considered 
serious. ‘The basic cause I consider to be overcrowding of the camp. 
At present there are nine men quartered in each tent, which gives a 
totally inadequate floor space for each man. I recommend that the 
division commander be directed to furnish sufficient tentage or other 
accommodations so that each man will be allowed 50 feet of floor space. 
This would give no more than five men to a tent. 

2. Measles and meningitis were introduced into these camps by cases 
being brought by incoming troops. To provide against this in the 
future, it is recommended that an observation camp be established for 
all newcomers where they may be kept under observation for at least 
14 days, or as much longer as may be considered necessary by the divi- 
sion surgeon, and no new men from observation camps should be placed 
in the general camp until it is free from infection. I recommend that 
the division commander be directed to establish such observation camp 
and that no fresh men be sent in until he is ready to receive them under 
the ahove instructions. 

3. To properly control the spread of measles, meningitis, and pneu- 
monia now confronting Camp niphan, it is necessary that tent con- 
tacts be immediately removed from the general camp upon the appear- 
ance of the first case of communicable diseases and placed in a separate 
detention camp for daily observation and treatment during the incuba- 
tion period of the disease. It is recommended that such a detention 
camp be established for such contacts in addition to the observation 
camp previously recommended for incoming men. 

4. The command until rgcently has had nothing but summer clothing. 
A great deal of discomfort has resulted and undoubtedly the tendency 
to pneumonia has been increased. I am informed that shipments are 
now coming in rapidly and that as fast as received are being issued to 
the men. om personal observation, however, I find that many men 
are still wearing their cotton khaki clothing. 

5. The base Bopti s in an unfinished condition. Many wards 
which are required for patients are not yet finished, and this has caused 
great embarrassment to the hospital authorities. The installation of a 
sewerage system and necessary plumbing in all buildings was authorized 
several weeks ago, and while work has been begun, it is now at a stand- 
still, and the culties in caring for patients is greatly increased 
thereby. It is urgently recommended that the work of installation of 
sewers and plumbing be expedited. 

W. C. Gorcas, 
Surgeon General, United States Army. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In order to get this thing before the 
Senate in a cancrete form, I asked Gen. Gorgas to make me a 
detailed statement of the annual death rate per thousand from 
all causes. It is very short, and I will read it. 


— 


DEATH RATES ALL CAUSES, 


Troops in United States September 21, 1917, to January 18, 1918. 
Annual rate per 1,000, 


The history of this country will show that wherever there has 
been a record of it kept, the men in the Regular Army suffer 
less from disease than any other body of soldiers, because they 
have learned to take care of themselves. They have been in the 
service long enough to know how. These young fellows that 
come from civil life have not learned that, and that is one of 
the reasons why it is necessary to take them into these camps 
for training. 


Rept. 231917, to Tan 18; . T—:᷑—:...ñ/ 350 
Average strength of Regulars for same period. 214,428 
Number of deaths among National Army troops in United 

States, Sept. 21, 1917, to Jan. 18, 1918________.--___- 1, 263 
Average strength of National Army for same period________ 427, 088 
Number of deaths among National Guard troops in United 

States, Sept. 21, 1917, to Jan. 18, 1918___-___________ 1. 305 
Average strength of National Guard for same period 3875. 354 
Number of deaths all troops in United States, Sept. 21, 

1e r 28, e 2,918 
Average total strength for this period____________________ 1, 016. 870 


That gives in concrete form the number of deaths that have 
occurred, 

Mr. President, what I contend is that if the authorities had 
complied with the recommendation that Gen. Gorgas has made 
all the time, of giving each of these men 50 square feet of floor 
space, and if in addition to that they had put in these observa- 
tion camps within the cantonments, the percentage of deaths 
would have been very much diminished, and I doubt if there 
would have been one-half of the deaths that there have been. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will it disturb the Senator 
if I ask him a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will yield to the Senator this time, 
but I do hope I may be permitted to proceed without being fur- 
ther interrupted. - 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator. Mr. President, I am 
particularly interested in this phase of the discussion relating to 
the health of our soldiers; and I will ask the Senator if he has 
inquired as to whether or not the recommendation of Gen. 
Gorgas that the floor space per soldier should be increased has 
been attended to, or whether any attempt has been made to 
remedy the evil? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are attempting it in some 
places, but it has not been carried out. Right in this connec- 
tion I want to suggest that there is no law requiring it to be 
done; I do not know whether any is necessary or not; but the 
Medical Department, which has been making an effort right 
along to save the lives of these young men, can not get the things 
that they want. , 

Mr. OWEN. Of course not. They have no standing. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They have not the standing with the 
line that they ought to have. Why, here we had four training 
schools for the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Medi- 
cal Corps and for doctors of the Medical Corps, where they could 
go and be trained. Two of them were cut out, and two left, 
and the Surgeon General is trying now to get the two enlarged 
so that they can train these men. 

Mr. President, I am going to illustrate by two or three cases 
that the neglect of these young men is shameful. I am not going 
into it fully. I get many letters, but I am going to take the 
liberty of reading one or two, because I want the country to 
know that I know what I am talking about. I do not want to 
shock the conscience of America. I want America to know some 
of the facts, and, if need be, have them know all of the facts, in 
order that the mothers and fathers of these lads may write to 
those in authority, to the President and to the Senators as well 
as to the Representatives, and appeal to them, in the name of 
humanity and in. the name of America, to see to it that these boys 
who are offering up their lives on the altar of their country may 
be protected wherever it is humanly possible to do it. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., December 31, 1917. 
Mr. Gro, CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman Investigating Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: In behalf of a heart-broken family (a father, mother, 
two sisters and myself) I wish to register a complaint for the manner 
in which the case of my brother „ Was handled at the 
base hospital, < 8 

From the meager information my folks received, it appears that 
brother was stricken with a slight illness on Monday, December 10, 
and on Wednesday, the 12th, he was taken to base hospital at 
with cerebro spinal meningitis, and on Tuesday, December 18, 10.20 
a. m., he pa away. 

First information my folks received was Friday, December 14. A 
neighbor lady received a letter from her son, a comrade of my brother, 
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ny 
ster 


the officer, doctor, and a 1 


from the company officer that brother 
cember 18. wire was sent from 
cember 18. 

It doesn’t seem that the Company officers should have been 
required to furnish information in this case and that they only did 
so as a matter of t for a lifetime friend and an appreciative 
family. Can It be poselbie that the Government hospital of proud 
Nation of ours is not equi to advise a father or mother of their 
son's misfortune in an authentic way, as not any of the information 
received came from the hospital direct? I notice daily in the papers 
that cablegrams are received clear across the ocean, advising condi- 
tion of troops serving under our flag in France, but right at our door- 
step our gu t soldiers might die and be buried without the knowl 
of the father and mother, who — Cages them, if it were not for the 
affection and thoughtfulness of comrades. 

My God, my colleagues and friends, if they are suffering 
here in America, with the blessings and comforts of home, sur- 
rounded by neighbors and friends, what must be the fate of these 
poor boys if they are sent abroad to meet the dangers and the 
treacherous and inhuman warfare and conditions that exist 
abroad? 

For very palpable reasons I am not going to give the names 
of these people, but I want to show you that the letters breathe 
the spirit of patriotism. Having given up their vous to their 
country, they make no complaint, except in the hope that the 
example in their own family may set a precedent for better con- 
ditions and better service. 8 

Now, note the spirit of patriotism that breathes through every 
line of this letter. 

Brother's body was shipped with our instructions to his home, . 
Kans., for burial. I had the casket opened for identification pur- 

ses and was mortified ond expression to find that, although 

rother died for his country, he was not placed in a nniform. He was 
not even clothed, being wrapped only in cotton and tied up in a sheet. 

Also, discovered that a post-mortem had been held, which I under- 
stand is permissible only with consent of parents or relatives. The 
traces of embalming were very scarce and the features were gone en- 
tirely, making it impossible for a local undertaker to put the body in 
shape for my fatber and mother and sisters to view. 

My brother is dead and in bis grave and I ean not expect to heat 
the wound in my broken heart by filing this complaint. but I am 
doing it all in a true American spirit and trust it will result in some 

to those who may be so unfortunate as to lose their dear ones 
under similar circumstances. Would you be satisfied if this case 
applied to your brother? 

Address all correspondence to me. as T do not care for my heart- 
broken father and mother to know all of the facts. 

Mr. President, if I were to print in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
all the letters that I get along this line, it would shock not only 
Congress itself, but the American eonscience as well. I put 
this in the Recorp, in order that the country may know that 
there is inefficiency ; and, God help me, If I can assist in creat- 
ing efficiency I am going to do it, if it costs me my political and 
my own life. Somebody, somewhere in this great Republic of 
ours, must look after these splendid young men who are doing 
their duty by and for their country. If I can be instrumental 
in saving one life, or in arousing my country to the necessity of 
trying to save thousands of lives, I shall feel that my life has not 
been illy spent. I. for one, believe in letting the sunlight in. Let 
but the American mothers and fathers realize that their sons 
might be better treated than they are, and while, like the 
parents of this young boy here, they will not ask for their dis- 
charge from the service, they will Insist that the public servant 
whose duty it is to see to it will either do his duty or retire in 
disgrace from publie life and public service. 

I am tempted to read one more letter into the Recorp, Mr. 
President. I have tried to keep on an even keel in the discus- 
sion of this subject. I have great respect for the President, not- 
withstanding what he has done to injure me and my reputation 
in this country; and in order that I may try to convince him 
and others that the charge of inefficiency is well founded I am 
going to put in the Record one more of the numerous letters that 
have come to Senators on the Military Affairs Committee. I just 
want you to see that what I said awhile ago about the Medical 
Department is absolutely true. They do not give them com- 
petent assistants; they do not assign to them men to be trained, 
with the result that a blacksmith, or a carpenter, or a lawyer, 
or anybody else goes into these base hospitals to take care of 
and nurse these young men. 

It does not make any difference that my own party is in 
power. If any other party were in power, and I occupied 
this position, I would show the truth just the same. If these 
conditions can be corrected and these agencies of the Gov- 
ernment made more efficient, the men of the Senate and the 
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men of the House who neglect to do it are responsible to a 
higher tribunal, if you please, for the deaths of young men 
whose lives might have been saved if the proper authorities had 
but given this subject the attention that it is receiving at the 
hands of most of the members of the Military Affairs Committee 
at this time. 

Why, my colleagues, this is not a new thing. Great Britain 
went through it. Pick up the paper this morning, and you will 
find the Secretary of the Admiralty, Dr. McNamara, being inter- 
rogated by a Member of Parliament to ascertain the truth with 
reference to the destruction of ships. They are keeping it 
away now from the British public as far as they can, but they 
are compelling them either to remain silent or tell the truth 
with reference to the destruction of human life by submarines. 
Let us turn the sunlight in on this thing, and we need never fear 
but that the American people will rally to the standard and 
follow President Wilson into the thick of the fray wherever 
their services may be needed. 

I am going to read one more letter. I hope you do not think 
I am doing this for sensational purposes. I am doing it to 
illustrate a condition that exists. and a condition that can be 
remedied if they will only try to do it. There is not any reason 
why these things can not be remedied or have not been done. 

One of the members of the committee hands me this letter. 
I might have gone over to my private files and gotten more 
of them; but this was handed to me, and I thought I would 
just call your attention to it. 

Dran Sin AND FRIBND: As you know, I have recently ‘ost a son—— 

Mr. STONE. Who was that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. One of the members of the Military 
Affairs Committee. I can show the Senator a great many more, 
acdressed to me, if he wants them. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator did not name the member. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Oh, I have no objection to naming 
him. He is one of the most active and best-informed men on 
the committee, and he is a Republican, too. I refer to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. It does not make 
any difference to me in this fight what a man's politics are. 

Having told the Senator’s name, I do not know whether I 
ought to read the letter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator has no objection? All 
right. I believe I said that I would not mention the name in 
counection with the letter, but it was delivered to me, at my 
request, because it accompanied other letters of the same char- 
acter that were being read to show the horrors of this situa- 
tion. 


The Hoy, 


— 


3 do — E 


the Government in any sense, nor to lay complaint against any one 
in authority. 
Government, 


be corrected. 

the task before us that I lay 

connection with my son’s sickness at 
Through friends entirely independent of the Army officers, and the 


medical staff, I learned of son's sickness after he bad been in the 
hospital for six days. With my wife I went immediately to the 
camp, arriving there the mornin ft ` found my son 


day of his sickness, as I was informed by tbe attending physician. 
His mother and 1 and 8 pe to see him 
through a window at the head of bis bed. The small room in which 
he was lying contained one other bed on which was a patient; a stove 
in which there appeared to be no fre. The room was not simply un- 
sanitary, it was flitby, beggaring description. The bed on which my 
son was lying was even more filthy than the room. I can not describo 
to you the condition of my son's poar: Except to say that neitber 
bis bands nor face had been wasbed eight days. (The attendant 
admitted this to me.) The reason given for his being in this con- 
dition was that he, the attendant, had but one helper n the ward and 
there was 18 cases there at that time. I asked if I might put a nurse 
in there to take care of him and ee said that could not be 
allowed. I offered to put in a trai nurse and pay all expenses. 

I then asked if I myself might be allowed — fo in and clean him up 
and take care of him. The physician, very ki in manner a'l of the 
time, said that it could not be. I then asked If I would bring clean 
clothes for him if they would clean him up and por them on him se that 
his mother paige’ see him again and not have remember him in the 
plight she had just seen him. They said they would gladly do so. I 
went to nud got clean clothes, I returned they had 
made some effort to wash his face and hands, although eer were still 
grimy and black. His clothes were changed, his bed straightened out, 
and his mother was called to see him again. There was no change | 
made in the condition of the room. Before 2 T again made a plea 
to be perron to care for him, gladly taking all risk, but the rules were 
inflexible, I could not be admitted in any way. The attending physician 
was kind to us and I do not wish to imply that he was in any way to 
blame. He told us, however, as we were about to leave that we should 
not return for three or four days. To this order I had no intention of 
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giving heed, neither did I. His mother did not see him again. The next 
morning early his father-in-law „ 0 „ went to the ward, 
while the mercury was done about zero there was no fire in the room, 
the bedding was on the floor, the boy lay on the bed naked with the 
exception of a thin night shirt that was up around his neck. 

About 8 o'clock that afternoon I found him in the same condition and 
the room without fire. The next morning at about 8 o'clock we found 
him in practically the same condition. o one knew of our visits to 
the hospital except two workmen, who were working on the sewer ditch 
in front of the hospital. To them I made myself known and the pur- 
pose of my going to the hospital. I refer now, of course, to the visits we 
made after we were instructed not to visit the hospital. On neither of 
these visits was there an attendant in the room or fire in the stove. A 
perfectly well man would have become sick in that room, The mercury 
was around zero all of the time. 

At this time I went direct to the chief of the medical staff and told 
him the situation and asked to be permitted to go and attend my boy. 
He immediately gave orders that I be admitted and be given every fa- 
eility for caring for my son. I went at once, but I was too late, as he 
died about 15 minutes after I got into the ward and before I was per- 
mitted to do anything for him. 5 

That you may know something of the fearful handicap that the Goy- 
ernment works under in the matter of competent help, I give you this 
one instance. 


Now. I want you to note this: 


I requested the attendant to give my son a drink of water. 
out and brought in a small bowl of water, and tried to get son to 
drink from it, but he could not. He said guess that I had better 
pet a funnel. The boy was lying on his back with his mouth open.) 
Je came back in a moment with a funnel made of a piece of news- 
paper, and, putting it in my son's mouth, was in the act of pourin 
the bowl of water into my son’s throat when I stopped him. He saic 
what shall I do? I said get a spoon. The poor fellow had not thought 
of that. My son dicd in a few moments. 

I at once hastened to the office of the adjutant, and asked for the 
body, ard was very courteously treated and assured that I could have 
the body that evening. I then hastened back to the ward where m 
son di to see how the body was prepared for burial, and, as I ha 
my pass into the batiding, did not stop and knock but opened the 
door to enter when it struck something that would not let it open 
further. I looked and saw that it was my son's body lying on the 
floor of the hall, and it was his head that I struck with the door. 

I received every possible courtesy from the officers and medical 
attendants at the base hospital. I am not now filing any complaint 
against any man. have no other purpose in giving you these facts 
than to get you to do your utmost to see that these boys of ours who are 
et to die at these camps may have the care that every true man wishes 
that they might have. There are at least four witnesses to most all 
of the facts that I have written here who will be willing to testify 
to the truth of them if it would be the means of helping the authorities 
to bring about better conditions. 

I trust, ——————, that you will believe me when I say that I 
am not in any sense seeking revenge for the death of 54 son. If in 
his dying he 15 the means of securing better attention for the many 
boys that are yet to suffer and die in these camps, I shall feel that 
his death was not in vain. Wishing for you success in your endeavors 
for humanity, I am, 

Sincerely, your friend, 


He went 


I read this because I want you to see the patriotic spirit in the 
hearts of this people, notwithstanding these things exist, which 
should be remedied. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Who wrote that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will show it to the Senator con- 
fidentially. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It ought to be given to the country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want everyone to 
know that I am speaking from the record of things and not in- 
dulging in any camouflage when my country’s fate is at stake. I 
have put these letters in the Record, horrible as they are, simply 
because I want to arouse the people of this country so that every 
mother and every father who has sent a son to this Army, whether 
as a yolunteer or as a drafted man, will write to the President 
of the United States and to Members of Congress from their 
respective districts in the same patriotic spirit in which these 
two letters are written, when those sons have died of neglect, 
not for revenge, not to punish anybody connected with this great 
Military Establishment in this crisis that confronts us, but in 
order that the fate of a beloved son or brother or husband, 
if you please, may arouse the attention of the country to the 
necessities of the occasion and save the lives of young men who 
are valuable units for the salvation and protection of America. 

Mr. President, I have talked longer than I intended. I could 
not in one day strike bottom with the evidence we have showing 
inefficiency, and I am saying this without any unkind feeling 
toward Secretary Baker. When these measures come up for 
consideration, if the Senate wants to go into it more fully, the 
testimony will be printed, and I think if Senators want to act 
on their own judgment rather than because the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy wants a thing to be done, I can 
convince them these laws ought to be passed. 

I realize that we ought not to cripple the hand of the Presi- 
dent. There is not anybody who wants to do that, but no man’s 
judgment is as good as the concrete judgment of America. I 
do not care who he may be and how great he may be, he can 
not know as much as the world knows. I know how busy the 
President is, and I want to help him. God knows I would do 
anything to help him, notwithstanding the opinion he has of 
me as expressed in his public statement, and I believe I can say 
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without egotism that no man has tried harder to help him in 
everything that he has desired for the proper conduct of this 
war than I. I have not done it because it was his or any man’s 
policy. I have done it because America was at war and these 
things appealed to me as being right, and because I thought the 
country needed them. I voted to sustain the coal order the 
other day, although I thought it was a foolish order made by 
Mr. Garfield. I voted for it on the theory that I wanted to help 
save the young lives of America and our allies in France. The 
evidence before the committee shows that at the time the order 
was made there were over 127 vessels in the harbor of New York 
loaded with supplies for the allies, and they could not get coal 
to send them out. That is the reason why I voted to sustain 
that order. A 


My friends, if there had been any program in this war; if 
there had been any plan laid out for the conduct of this war the 
coal situation never would have happened, and that is what I am 
complaining of. That is why our committee proposes in one of 
its bills to have a war cabinet that can map out a program or 
policy under the sole direction and authority of the President 
for six months, or any length of time, as any business man 
would do. In this. great business establishment of ours, be- 
cause war is a great business proposition now, why has not 
some plan been worked out, and I challenge the production of a 


plan or a program. There is not anybody connected with the 


establishment who has time to do it. The distinguished Presi- 
dent of the United States could not do it if he tried, because he 
has more to do now than he can possibly attend to. The war 
cabinet of Great Britain do not do anything else than is indi- 
cated in the bill which the committee has prepared. 

I think there was one thing in the statement I made in New 
York to the effect that the Military Establishment had almost 
ceased functioning. That is a pretty broad charge. I repeat 
the charge, and as evidence of it I call your attention to this 
fact: There was a Quartermaster General’s Department that 
had $800,000,000 to expend for supplies for the Government. 
It, practically under the instruction of the distinguished Sec- 
retary of War, turned the whole thing over to a distinguished 
retired merchant or manufacturer of worsted goods—I think 
his business was at Cleveland, Ohio—and the Quartermaster 
General’s Department has simply been a rubber-stamp proposi- 
tion since war was declared. If turning over the functions of 
this great office to a civilian merchant was not a cessation of 
functioning on the part of the Government, what in Heaven's 
name would you call it? This agent made the contracts to be 


signed by the Quartermaster General, he prepared for the manu- 


facture of the commodities, bought the goods, and presented 
them to the Quartermaster General for distribution, and that is 
all. I felt sorry for the Quartermaster General. Not only did 
they do that, but they took the soldiers’ overcoats that were 100 
per cent wool, even then lighter than the British and the French, 
and reduced the woolen content to 65 per cent wool and 35 


per cent of shoddy or reworked wool, and then they got along so 


nicely with that they reduced the wool content of soldiers’ over- 
coats to 50 per cent of wool and 50 per cent of shoddy or re- 
worked goods. 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the name of the man? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, Eisenman. I have no criticism 
of Mr. Eisenman. No matter what people may say about him 
he has done or tried to do a patriotic work. He may be criti- 
cized about very many things, but I think he has done fairly 
well. What I am getting at just now is not what he has done, 
but the surrender of this function by the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment to an individual. 

The answer to that was that it was to conserve wool. There 
may be a woolen shortage, but France has not found it necessary 
to conserve wool in that way. If anybody has got to wear 
shoddy it ought to be the civilian who stays at home, and we 
should give the soldier the best uniform it is possible to make in 
America. If there must be a shortage of provisions let the 
civilian who stays at home go short and hungry, but feed the 
soldier who is to carry the gun. That may be a wrong con- 
ception of duty, but that is the way it appeals to me. 

Mr. President, I wish to give another indication of inefficiency, 
and I want you to understand I am not doing this in any spirit 
of unfriendliness to the Secretary of War. He has been my 
personal friend. I am only doing it because I feel it is my duty. 
As another evidence of inefficiency the woolgrowers of the West 
came here last April, I think, shortly after the war broke out, 
and offered to furnish the Goyernment with the clip of that 
year. The Government did not take it because they thought 
the price charged was too high, and possibly the growers were 
charging a pretty good price. It was a little below or about 


the current market price, but the authorities would not take it. 
Later on they came here again and offered it and the authorities 
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would not take it. Later on we made contracts for large quanti- saw it was when it. was printed in the Recor, or possibly 
ties of wool, but wool had then gone up to a very high figure. printed in a paper. Now, here is what Senator Arthur Pue 
Now, Mr. President, anybody ‘would have known, it seems to | Gorman, of Maryland, said about that letter. I have not in- 
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me, any efficient business man must have known, that to clothe 
a million and a half men or possibly two million men we would 
have to buy every pound of wool possible and: mannfacture it into 
clothing. Yet it went into the hands of speculators and dealers, 
and when the Government got ready to buy, it had to buy at a 
high price. I think all will agree with me that while there has 
been great work performed there has been much left undone 
that might have been done if efficient methods had been in 
vogue in the War Department. 

Now, we have only investigated two great departments, but 
we are going to investigate others. Notwithstanding some may 
object to our making these investigations, we feel that it ought 
to be done. The President says in his statement 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would very much rather not yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I merely wish to ask the Senator who fixes 
the weight of the textiles worn? : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It has been determined in these cases 
by Mr. Eisenman in consultation with other members of the 
Council of National Defense, and the Quartermaster General, 
and other officers, but his judgment has generally been followed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Is it lighter than it. was? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is not lighter, but the texture now 
used is not as warm as wool. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What was the purpose? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The conservation of wool. I would 
rather have more attention paid to the conservation of life, as 
is done in Franee and Great Britain. 

A young British officer the other day appeared before our 
committee dressed in a splendid uniform, a good deal heavier 
in ounces than our uniforms. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Possibly the answer of the Senator to 
the question may be misunderstood. I hope he will make it elear 
that the uniforms for our soldiers are made of material which 
is 4 ounces per yard lighter than those wern by the British or 
French soldier. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct. F stated it in general 
terms, but I did not show the exact difference. I am glad the 
Senator gave it. 

Now, Mr. President, let me call attention to what the Presi- 
dent says in his public statement: 

There haye been Paes — and disappointments and partial miscarriages 
of plans, all of which have been drawn into the foreground and exag- 

ated by the investigations which have been in eee since the 

s assemhled—investigatlons which drew indispensable officials 
of the department constantly away from their work and officers from 
their commands and contributed a great deal to such and confu- 
sion as had inevitably arisen. But, by comparison with what has been 
accomplished, these things, much as they were to be regretted, were 
insignificant, and no mistake has been made which has been repeated. 

Nothing helpful or likely to or facilitate the war tasks of the 
Government has come out of such criticism and investigation. I under- 
stand that reorganizations by legislation are to be proposed—I have not 
been consulted about them and have learned of them only at second 
hand—but their proposal came after effective measures of reorganiza- 
tion had been thoughtfully and maturely perfected. and inasmuch as 
these measures have been the result of experience, they are much more 
likely than any others to be effective, if the Congress will but remove 
the few statutory obstacles of rigid departmental organization which 
stand in their way. 

Now, with all due respect for the President of the United 
States, he serves notice on Congress that they had no business 
meddling with this affair either by investigation or legislation. 
If the Senate of the United States feels it to be its duty to go 
into an investigation, it must not do so unless its course meets 
the smile of Executive favor. Now, I differ radically and essen- 
tially from that view. We are a great coordinate part of this 
Government; and I am going to take the liberty of calling the 
attention of my Democratic friends to a Democrat of days gone 
by, a leader who dared to protest against Executive interfer- 
ence with congressional action. When I become a rubber stamp 
in. the discharge of my duty I shall get out of the Senate and 
out of public life and let some one more subservient take my 
place. You will remember, Senators, that there was on one 
occasion another Democrat in the Senate, who was appointed 
the leader of his party, when there was a Democrat in the White 
House. You remember when the famous Wilson bill was up for 
consideration it did not meet with Executive favor as it passed 
this body, and the President wrote a pretty stiff letter while 
the bill was in conference between the two bodies upbraiding 
Congress for what it had done. 

That letter was read into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Mr. 
Wilson, who was chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, and although he had been in conference according 
to the Recorp with his comembers, the first time any of them 


dulged in any sueh hostile criticism as this, both because I have 
too much respect for the great office he holds, and further be- 
cause I am in perfect sympathy with all the President wants to 
do in prosecuting this war. I want to help him, There is no 
anger in my heart and no malice. I want my friends to dis- 
tinctly understand that. I would go to the White House at any 
hour of the day or night to help the President win this war 
and discuss any proposition that might come up, no matter what 
ne thinks of me. I place my country above all other considera- 
ons. 

Here is what Mr. Gorman said on the eecasion referred to: 

As I have said, sir, this Is a most extraordinary proceeding for a 
Democrat, elected to the highest place in the Government, and fellow 
Democrat in another high place, where they have the right to speak 
and legislate generally, to join with the commune in traducing the 
Senate of the United States, to blacken the characters of Senators who 
are as honorable as they are, who are as patriotic as they ever can 
be, who have done as much to serve their party as the men who are 
now the beneficiaries of your labor and mine, to taunt and jeer at us 
Dense = country as the advocates of trusts and as guilty of dishonor 
and perfidy, 

Mr. President, it is time to speak. The limit of endurance has been 
reached. The Senate owes it to itself. Every Senator here who is a 
part of this Democratic N owes it to himself. There is no 
pomen no matter how great, in this country, even the President with 

is patronage, that would keep me silent longer under the charges, under 
the imputations so freely made from such distinguished quarters. I 
hurl back the accusation— 

Says Senator Gorman— 


and say that this treatment of their fellows is discreditabie. It is 
destructive to the Government that men in high position should attempt 
to lower this y, a conservative body, consisting, when full, of 88 
worthy representatives of States. 

No man can reach here by devious ways and remain long. The 
Senate is composed of men who represent the best thought of the 
country, men who have stood and battled for tarif reform when those in 
higher places dared not show their heads; men who, when another 
lace was overrun and those in it had not the courage to stand and 

ht a tyrant, stood here at the risk of health, at the risk of fortune, 
of all that is dear, and saved the liberties of the country. Then these 
traducers of the Senate could not be seen. We will not be traduced 
longer, Mr. President, the facts must come. 

I glory in the spirit that was shown by Senater Gorman, I 
orcupy a little different position, This charge by our distin- 
guished President has not been hurled at the Senate; it is 
hurled at my devoted head. I am only one of 96; I am only 
a unit in this body; but above and over it all is a great prin- 
ciple that the Senate, Democrats and Republicans, and the 
eountry at large ought to stand for. It may be me to-day; it 
may be the Senate to-morrow, or any or some individual Mem- 
ber; it may come in five years when somebody else is in the 
Senate; it does not make any difference who that person may 
be; I insist upon the principle, not because I have been assailed; 
that this body as a coordinate branch of the Government has 
a right to speak as it pleases as to conditions, The Senate can 
investigate any man or any set of men that it sees fit to investi- 
gate, and do it at its own sweet will without suggestion and 
without let or hindrance. If the Senate will only assert that 
right once, then we will not be troubled with this condition 
yery often in the future. The Senate ought to assert its dignity 
and its part and parcel in this great governmental machine. 

Now, let us go back a little longer and see what other great 
men in this country thought about Executive interference with 
legislative business, because, with all due respect to the Presi- 
dent, that is what the statement quoted means, that we are in- 
terfering by these investigations and hindering the proper con- 
duet of the war. 

Here is what Senator Blackburn read into the Recorp while 
this discussion was on, and, by the way, let me say that two dis- 
tinguished Senators from the South, Senator Vest, of Missouri, 
and Senator Jones, of Arkansas, took the same position. God 
bless them! May sweet memories of them long linger around 
these sacred halls and may their spirits animate the Senate in 
the discharge of its duty during the whole conduct of this war. 

Senator Blackburn read this into the Recorp from an old fogy 
of the days gone by, but he had some part to play and played it 
gallantly in the early days of the Republic. Mr. Blackburn 
read this from Washington's Farewell Address: 


It is Important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free coun- 
inspire eaution in those intrusted with its administration 


love of power and A nase sacs pi 
cient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. 


1918. 
Necessary as to institute them. If, in the epinion of the le, the 
distribution or modification of the constitutional powers in any 


particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way in 
which the Constitution designates. ut let there be no change by 
usurpation; fer though this one instance may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always peny, overbalance in permanent 
SLAST partial or transient benefit w the use can at any time 
yield. : 


Senators, I am not resenting the.intimation contained in the 
President’s statement about these investigations, constituting an 
interference with the prosecution of the war, but I am simply 
calling the attention of the Senate to the condition that may 
confront them at almost any time. However. is it entirely true 
that this investigation has done no good? Why, Mr. President, 
there has been an attempted reorganization of the military sys- 
tem since we started into it. Of course, it is claimed that the 
reorganization was commenced before we got busy. For in- 
stance, with all due deference to my good friend, Gen. Sharpe, 
who is a splendid man and a patriotic citizen, he was wholly 
unfitted for that job, and he has gone out of it, and they have 
put Gen, Goethals in. That is a part of the reorganization. 
With all due deference to my friend, Gen. Crozier, who has been 
a gallant soldier and a brilliant man, I think that in these days 
that move so fast, perhaps, he was not quite the man for the 
place, and he was practically taken out of the active control of 
the Ordnance Department, and Gen. Wheeler was put in. 

What else have they done? They have put Mr. Eisenman 
just where he was with the old régime but under Gen. Goethals. 
They have put into the Ordnance Department another distin- 
guished gentleman, Mr. Samuel McRoberts, who is a very able 
man, and I think will possibly help bring order out of chaos. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator answer an inquiry? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want to know what the Military Affairs 
Committee was doing while all this mismanagement was go- 
ing on? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In time of peace? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Oh, no. The War Department has been 
reorganized. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We are trying now, I will say to the 
Senator from South Carolina, to help out things. I do not want 
to mention any names, but I could mention the names of distin- 
gvished Members of the Senate and House who have always 
Stood in opposition to a reorganization that was a reorganization 
in fact, and they are doing it now. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have never opposed a reorganization in 
the War Department, but I do oppose any reorganization of 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, we have not proposed any such 
reorganization. If the Senator will only take the trouble to 
rend the bill which we have here, he will find that it does not 
take an iota of power away from the President. It gives him 
more. There is no effort being made to create a single organi- 
zation that the President could not control. 

But, getting back to the point I was making, I desire to say 
that this investigation has done good; it has removed some 
inefficients, and is bringing about some changes in a defective 
organization. But the Secretary still retains the Council of 
Nutional Defense and its subcommittees as a purchasing or 
some sort of an agency between the President and the Army. 
It has no power, but is simply an advisory body. It can not 
nor can its committees enforce its orders. 

Mr. OWEN. With no statutory power? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. With absolutely none. The Council of 
National Defense is simply an advisory body, that is all; it has 
no executive power. Those are the boards that are to take 
charge of and handle this new organization. 

I say, instead of haying this voluntary organization between 
the President and the Army, they ought to have one strong man 
between the President and the Army completely under the Presi- 
dent’s direction and control to handle this whole situation, and 
to utilize whatever organizations are now or may be created by 
order of the President. I merely call your attention to the fact 
that we have done some good. 

Senators, the President says that we have not consulted him 
about this legislation. 
Now, speaking as a Democrat, and not as an American for a 
few moments— [laughter in the galleries! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair wishes to admonish 
the occupants of the galleries that any signs of approval or dis- 
approval will result in a clearing of the galleries. This is posi- 
tive, and will be done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucock] and I, while these hearings were going on, went 
to the White House and told the President the way things had 
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been developing before the committee and that we thought he 
ought to know it. We went into it pretty fully, We stayed 
there an hour. I think the President was surprised at some 
of the things we told him; in fact, he expressed surprise. The 
remedy was the thing that was in our minds. I said that the 
proposition for a director of munitions had been under consid- 
eration by me for a long while; that I had been studying the 
British system, and that something like that as a strong in- 
termediary between the President and the Army ought to be a 
remedy for the situation. The conversation was not confidential, 
as I understood. We were simply talking about conditions. I 
would not even refer to it but for the fact that it is charged as to 
our committee—a splendid body of men—that none of them had 
discussed this legislation with the President. The President did 
not approve or disapprove, but he had the information just tho 
same, 

Several days afterwards—I do not know how long—the Presi- 
dent wrote a letter to me in reference to that bill. I would not 
give that letter to the public but for the fact that I am charged 
by the President with a distertion of the truth. Now, I am 
compelled, in defense of my own reputation, as well as in order 
that the position of this committee may be understood, to put 
the letter in the Rxconb, and I am going to do so. The letter 
is as follows: 


(Personal.) 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 11, 1918. 

My Dran SENATOR: When you and Senator Hirchcock were at the 
White House the other evening we were discussing various suggestions 
of coordination and means of sporing up the mil 9 and 
among other things vou told me that ou bad in mind a bili for the 
creation of a munitions meagre nd fe 

5 of course, set my mind to work on hat en suggestion, 
and I feel that I ought to say to you, now that the matter is clear in 
my mind, that I hope sincerely no such ~ecoordination will be actempted. 
For one thing, it would na ly include the Navy as well as the 
Army and would, so far as the Navy is concerned, bring about, I fear, 
a dislocation of activities which would cause delay where ‘here is none 
that is avoidable ; and in ran to the oma I think that nothing sab- 
stantial would be accomplished. Indeed, believe that delay vould 
inevitably be produced by such a measure. 

I have had in the last few months a great deal of experience in try- 
ing to coordinate things, and upon every fresh coordination delay in- 
evitably results and not only delay, but all sorts of cross currents of 
demoralization which are very serious impediments to the effective 
conduct of business. 

Rather intimate information from the other side of the water con- 
vinces me that the munitions ministries which have been set up there 
have not fulfilled the expectations of those who advocated them. and 
the structure of those governments is so utterly different from our ewn 
that we could not, if we would, create any such parity of power and 
influence between the head of such a bureau and the heads of the perma- 
nent departments as can be created under such political arrangements 
as the French and English. 

In short, my dear tor, my judgment is decidedly that we would 
not only be disappointed in the results, but that te attempt such a 
thing would greatly embarrass the processes of coordination and of 
action upon which I have spent a great deal of thought and pains, and 
4 1 believe are more and more rapidly yielding us the results we 


esire, 
I felt tbat I ought not to ki you in ignorance of what bad been 
going on in my mind with regard to this important matter. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 


Hon. Gronce E. CHAMBERLAIN, 

United States Senate.- 

Was it quite fair for him to charge that he had not been con- 
sulted? 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Kentucky? ‘ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that the President when he stated 
that he had not been consulted referred to the “superior war 
cabinet” bili and not to the“ munitions ministry“ bill? 

Ir. CHAMBERLAIN, That may be so; I think it is suscep- 
tible of that construction. 

Mr. JAMES. I will say to the Senator that, hearing on yes- 
terday that he was construing the letter of the President, which 
referred merely to the proposed munitions ministry bill, as a 
reference to the “superior war cabinet” and therefore that he 
intended to urge that position as rather questioning the Presi- 
dent’s statement, I called up the White House and told the 
President of my information. He sent me a letter which I am 
sure the Senator will not haye the slightest objection to being 
read by the Secretary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will be glad to have it go into the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Tue WuiTs HOUSE, 


Washington, January 23, 1918. 
My Dran Senator: You have been kind enough to tell me that 
u had heard that I had written a letter to the chairman of the 
enate Military Affairs tee concerning the idea of a munitions 
minister, and I did, 
and am glad 


Wooprow Wilson. 


‘ou asked me whether I did write such a letter. 
send you herewith a copy of it. 
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The consultation referred to with Senator CHAMBERLAIN, to whom 
the letter is addressed, was upon the subject of the various difficul- 
ties and delays that had been encountered by the War Department, as 
shown by the testimony before the Senate committee, and the Senator 
merely mentioned to me that he had a bill in mind to create a muni- 
tions ministry. lle gave me no detail of the bill he had in mind, and 
it was only when I learned afterwards from others of the real character 
of the proposals that I felt it my duty to write to the Senator and ap- 
praise him of my attitude. I assumed from what I heard later that 
that particular proposal had been abandoned, and I was referring in 
my statement of the other day to the very surprising proposal to create 
a ie war cabinet of a type unknown to our practice or insti- 
Bah were you these details merely to reply to your kind inquiry and 
jet you know all the facts of the case as you desire. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Hon, OLLIE M. JAMES, 

United States Senate, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am very glad, indeed, to have that 
xo into the Recorp. The letter practically states the facts. 
The letter to me states them just as clearly, because it mentions 
the same proposal for the creation of a director of munitions. 

Mr, JAMES. But it is true, I believe the Senator in perfect 
fairness to the President would like to say, that the President's 
statement that he was not consulted about the “superior war 
cabinet“ bill was true. He was not consulted about that, was 
he? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, that is subject to some qualifica- 
tions. Without questioning the statement of the President, let 
me tell you what happened. The Military Affairs Committee 
on Friday appointed the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcH- 
cock] as a committee of one to go down and confer with the 
Secretary of War, which he did. Whether the President was 
informed about it or not, I do not know. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it quite fair, does the Senator think, to charge 
the President with having information that was given by a 
Senator to a member of his Cabinet? Probably the Cabinet had 
not met and the matter had never been discussed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not intend to be understood as 
questioning the veracity of the President in any way; I am 
only stating what did happen. 

Mr. JAMES. I feel sure the Senator did not; but I believe 
that, upon second thought, the Senator will realize when he 
reads the letter the President directed to him, together with 
the letter directed to me, they make it perfectly clear that the 
President is absolutely right in his statement that he was not 
consulted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I really should like to go on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The President said that he had informa- 
tion about the war-cabinet bill, but that he got it secondhand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let us not be misunderstood about 
it. Here is the President's language in his published statement: 

I understand that reorganizations by a are to be 9 
I have not been consulted about them and have learned of them only 
at secondhand. zi 

I do not know whether that is broad enough to include the 
munitions bill or not; but that is the language used. I am 
just stating my version of it. It goes to the country just the 
same that I was trying to“ put over“ something on the President 
without letting him know anything about it; that is all. I 
do not want that impression to go out. I am not questioning the 
veracity of the President, even if mine has been questioned. 

There is much that I might say, but only one thing I want to 
say in conclusion. The President in his statement says that: 


To add, as Senator CHAMBERLAIN did, that there is inefficiency in every 
department and bureau of the Government is to show such ignorance 
of actual conditions as to make it impossible to attach any importance 
to his statement. 


As I undertook to show the President in my letter, I was 
referring to the Military Establishment only in my impeach- 
ment, and my audience understood that I was referring to the 
Military Establishment. I did not want it understood that I 
impeached the efficiency of every department of the Government. 
The statement was really a little broader in that regard than I 
would have made it if I had sat down and had written the 
speech. I would have confined it to the War Department. It 
was a sweeping statement, impusively and impetuously made, 
and intended by me to include only the Military Establishment. 
I think I tried to explain that it was too sweeping, and now in 
this public manner I state that I did not intend to impeach the 
efficiency of all the departments of the Government. I was in 
no position to do that. I had not investigated as to all, but I 


intended to impeach, and I do impeach, the efficiency of the 
Military Establishment, and I think I have shown enough to 
sustain my charge of inefficiency. 

Now, it is said we have not done any good. Let me tell you 
that that very statement of inefficiency has done some good, 
not only as regards the War Department, as stated by me 
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a while ago, but it has speeded up at least one other department. 
My good friend Secretary Redfield, very courteously inclosed 
me this letter. I will not have it read but I will put it in the 
Record, to show that my statement induced the Secretary to 
appeal to his whole office force to try to speed up and do better, 
so that the charge of inefficiency might not rest on them. I 
admire the spirit in which Secretary Redfield took my sugges- 
tion. It was a suggestion made to help and not to hurt. I ask 
that Secretary Redfield’s letter be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
it is so ordered. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 
“TRIYE BY Tumirr, Bor War Savines STAMPS.” 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 23, 1918. 
My Dran Senator: The letter of which the inclosed is a copy has 
been handed each member of the department's force in Washington and 
placed by publication before its force throughout the country. 
Yours, yery truly, 


In the absence of objection, 


Winrtx C. REDFIELD, 
Ncoretary. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. Q. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 21, 1918, 
To the officers and workers in the Department of Commerce: 


United States Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs, is reported through the press to have 
said on the 19th instant, in an address before the National Security 


League: 

Ahe military establishment of America has fallen down 
it has almost sto functionin * + * because of inefficiency 
IN EVERY BUREAU and IN EVERY DEPARTMENT of the Government 
of the United States.” 

The emphasis is mine. 

We in this department form no part of the military establishment, 
though in every branch we are in full cooperation with it. We are in- 
cluded, however, under the charge that inefficiency “in EVERY bureau ” 
and “in EVERY department“ has led to the result said to exist. If it 
exists it is said to at least in part our fault. All departments, all 
bureaus, are sentenced together. Such a statement from such a source 
must (if we may assume it to be correctly reported), be given weight, 
It is either true or false as regards ourselves, What lesson can we 
learn from it? 

Candidly I had not believed any such sweeping condemnation could 
be justly made of our mutual service. The words of cordia! praise that 
comes often unsolicited from many sides about every one of our services, 
the commendation of the business and industrial world, the noble spirit 
of self-sacrifice so freely shown by you in many forms, the known and 
definite results of our common efforts, the constant touch with all our 
work that you know it is my pleasure and privilege to try to maintain, 
these and what I had permitted myself to think years of industria} 
and executive experience had taught me had led to the belief that in 
this department, so far as the law and the funds at our disposal permit. 
we have on the whole a highly effective organization even when judge 
by severe standards of indus 1 practice. Nor, let me say in justice to 
you, am I aware that any external inquiry into the work of the de- 
partment has been made upon which to base a charge to the contrary 
effect, We are, as you know, constantly studying our work in all its 
forms with a view to its improvement. 

But this is beside the mark. Our work, if good, will speak for itself. 
We have neither duty nor right of self-praise. What I ask you, every 
one of you, to consider for yourself is whether this charge is true of 
you, of your division or bureau, of your part, whatever it be, in 
our common work. For now more than ever must we do our work 
well. The slacker in work, if such there 
Inefficiency is a sin against our country. 
by law, is an offense E paa patriotism. 

us 


ut 
that I fully believe the firm confidence I hold in you is 
— and will be more than justified by the high effectiveness of your 
service. 
Yours, very trul 
3 Witrtam C. REDFIELD, 
Seerctary. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. God knows I have tried my very best 
to do things here to help speed the work of preparation for this 
war, not as a Democrat, but because my heart was in it and 
because I believe it was right to do so. I have frequently done 
things in opposition to members of my own party and in opposi- 
tion to many distinguished men on the Republican side, but 
together we have tried to improve the Military Establishment. - 

The last suggestion of the President in his charge against 
me is: 

I am bound to infer that that statement sprang out of opposition 
to the administration's whole policy rather than out of any serious 
intention to reform its practice. 

Et tu, Brute! That is “the unkindest cut of all.“ My col- 
leagues, I have stood here in season and out of season to get 
through nearly every picce of military legislation that has been 
put on the statute books in the past three years and that my 
friend Baker now boasts of and that the President is proud of, 
with what success I leave to the Senate and to the country to 
judge. I have taken charge of other measures here. I do not 
claim any credit for that; I give my colleagues equal credit for 


VEY SUM VEST AAO ee TA 
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these things; but I happened to represent the committees on 
the floor, and I worked most assiduously all the time. I will 
say this, however, that I have not stood for any measure be- 
cause it was any man’s measure; I have stood for it because it 
was for America, to assist her in this crisis that now confronts 
her. That is why I have done it. 

I am not opposed to the President's policies. I was born ina 
country where Democrats were indigenous to the soil. I took 
my politics west with me 42 years ago, to a State which was 
Republican when I first went there and has been ever since. I 
have been a Democrat all the time, and I am a Democrat now; 
but I have some convictions about these matters and other pub- 
lic questions. When I have supported all these measures I have 
done it because I thought they were right and not because I 
got orders from anywhere. 

I have differed from the President on a number of occasions, 
and I have not hesitated to do so. I differed from the Presi- 
dent when the Panama tolls question was under consideration; 
I differed very radically from him and did all in the world I 
could to keep the measure for the repeal of the Panama free- 
tolls act of 1912, advocated by him, off the statute books not 
only because it was contrary to our platform of 1912 but 
because I did not consider it right. I have differed with our 
distinguished Executive on a number of nominations which 
he has sent here; but nearly all of the policies he advocates are 
Democratic, and nearly all the policies that he has proposed I 
have stood for. I think you will find that in very few instances 
have I separated from Democratic colleagues; and when I have 
done so it has been because I felt I was right. I will say that 
frequently I have followed my colleagues and followed the Presi- 
dent on matters of policy when I thought they were all wrong; 
but I did it fust the same. However, whenever it vomes to a 
question where a principle is involved and my conscience is 
enlisted, I follow no man; I follow my conscience. I am doing 
that to-day, my colleagues, when I am undertaking to call the 
attention of the country to the dangers that confront Amorica. 

In God's name, are we going to get over to France? Within 
10 months after the war broke out Canada had her gallant sons 
in the trenches assisting in some of the most desperate battles 
of the war. With her sparse settlements, with her lack of 
wealth as compared to that of the United States, she got her 
brave boys—and they are practically Americans, my friends— 
over there; but America can not get there. Where is the 
trouble? Mr. President, if we do not get there, and get there 
quickly, it may be too late to go, and, as my good friend the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] said here the other day, it 
would be better for a man to lose his life and to see his family 
die than to see the Teuton invade America. 

You Senators know that there are soldiers along the Atlantic 
seaboard who ought to have gone to France six weeks or two 
months ago. They do not go. Why is it? At Mineola there 
were a lot of Oregon and other brave boys who went from a 
southern encampment to that bleak and barren place, and where 
some of them were kept for over a month in extremely cold 
weather, not sufficiently clad, and without the comforts that 
camp life ought to have furnished them, waiting to get over. 
There must be something wrong somewhere. 

If America is going to play any part in this war, she will have 
to get at it pretty soon. France is expecting us and the other 
allies are expecting us, and it seems to me, Mr. President, that 
the only way to speed up our preparations, the only way to get 
over there,” is to arouse America to the necessity of thé time 
and the danger of the crisis. When once aroused I have no fear 
but that America will rise in her might and furnish an example 
of sacrifice, of courage, and of patriotism that will make the 
brightest pages of our history pale into insignificance as com- 
pared with the fighting of our boys on foreign soil. 

Mr. President and Senators, I apologize for having taken up 
so much of your time. You can realize that my reputation is 
all I have, and the love that my family and my friends have for 
me at home. With that reputation destroyed and that love 
gone, life would have no attraction for me; with my reputation 
assailed, with my country in danger, I know that you will ex- 
cuse me for having trespassed so long on your time and pa- 
tience; and believe me when I tell you that there is no man 
here to-day and there is no man in America who would go to 
the relief of President Wilson more quickly than I in our coun- 
try's crisis, although I feel I have been so grossly maligned by 
him. I thank the Senate. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, no man who is a Member of this 
body will accuse me of trying to eurry favor with anybody 
in or out of office; but I have listened to the speech of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], and I do not believe 
it ought to go unchallenged or unanswered. I do not question 


his patriotism, his integrity, or his ability, but I believe the 
spectacle we have witnessed here to-day is a condemnation of 
the soundness of his judgment. 

What is the condition as we find it? We find the distinguished 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee yonder in New York 
saying that the Military Establishment of the Nation has fallen 
down; that it is inefficient and incompetent. Has the distin- 
guished chairman of the Military Affairs Committee taken the 
judgment of that committee upon that question, and have they 
declared that to be their view as the result of the investigation? 
That has not been done. Has the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, who certainly is responsible as 
chairman to this great body, and who ought to be and is supposed 
to be in touch with the administration, with the war-waging 
power—has he reported the condition as he now sees it, that 
the Military Establishment is inefficient and broken down, to 
the Commander in Chief of the Army? Did he do so before 
making the disclosure in New York? It has not been done. 
Instend, the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee has 
gone to New York, and, acting on his own judgment, has made 
a statement, as a result, he says, of his opinion made up from 
the investigation that has been going on, and has challenged the 
Military Establishment, and charged that it has broken dewn, 
that it is inefficient, and that it can not cope with conditions. I 
challenge the statement of it all. 

The investigation that has been developed before our com- 
mittee does not warrant much of the stuff that has been snid 
here to-day; and it does not warrant at all, anywhere, the 
statement that the Military Establishment has broken down or 
has been inefficient, when you come to dealing with the great 
matters that have to be dealt with, and have been dealt with suc- 
cessfully, as I allege here and now. 

Now, let us get down to some of the specific charges thut have 
been made. 

The Senator says we have had reports from the commanders 
of the different divisions at the different camps. That is true. 
He has said that these reports have shown that as late us De- 
cember 3 there were shortages in woolen overcoats, iu woolen 
blouses, and in woolen breeches; that the men were not all prop- 
erly clothed throughout the cantonments and on the fieids yonder 
in France. That is true as to the 3d day of December. All had 
not been supplied in the cantonments then; but all have since 
been supplied, and all would have been supplied then but for 
some negligence, probably, or inefficiency on the part of some 
particular man. 

Let us see what was done. This supplies committee has been 
criticized here. Here is a man who was cailed in from civil 
life. Why? Because the Military Establishment had broken 
down? No; but because it wanted expert advice and asstst- 
ance, it called in a man or men who could do these things. The 
committee was created, the committee came together, the com- 
mittee acted, and what was the result? They have increased 
the supply of manufactured products where it was possible; and 
not only that, but they have clothed the Army, both in the 
cantonments and in the field in France. That has been done in 
eight months. Does that show inefficiency? 

The Senator says one Quartermaster General might not have 
been able to do it. Perhaps he was not able to do it, but this 
agency was called in to assist the department. It was effective, 
and with this agency performed the service, and the statement 
can not be successfully contradicted. 

They talk about the soldiers down at Houston not having 
as much tent space as ought to be provided for each par- 
ticular man. I am a hunter, Mr. President, I go out hunt- 
ing sometimes down in Arkansas, and as late as the middle of 
December, 8 or 10 of us sometimes sleep in an 8-by-10 tent, and 
we have never found any injurious effects from it; and usually 
down in that country around Houston and Waco, and even down 
in my country, as late as the middle of December a man could 
ordinarily sleep outside without any tent, and with only an Army 
blanket, and be entirely comfortable. The weather conditions 
have been unusual. They have made it necessary that we should 
supply more of this elothing, and it probably ought to have been 
supplied a little earlier, but it could not be done. It was humanly 
impossible under the conditions existing with the manufactories 
and the supply of raw material. Now, if a thing can not be done, 
would you say on that account that the Military Establishment 
had fallen down? No. That sort of an impression ought not 
to go out to this country when the facts do not warrant it. 

They say, “Why does not the committee come in with a 
report?” The committee, in my opinion, ought to have made 
a report. The committee ought to have said: “ Here is our 
deliberate judgment. A majority of us think that so-and-so and 
so-and-so is the condition, and that this investigation revecls and 
establishes that fact.” But the committee has not done that, 
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and I challenge the right of the chairman to say what the evi- 


dence shows or does not show, and to make the broad assertion 
that he has made up yonder, and I say the facts do not war- 
rant it. 

There is another proposition: The Senator says that in 1914 
it was apparent that war was going to come on, and that the 
Ordnance Department was absolutely quiescent, and that no 
move was made to manufacture heavy ordnance. He cites that 
as an instance of why the Military Establishment is inefficient. 
In 1914 the United States had not gone into the war, and since 
1914 we fought out a presidential campaign on the proposition 
that we should not go into the war. Then why, in 1914, should 
the military organization have insisted that we ought to manu- 
facture heavy ordnance? Why should they be regarded as in- 
efficient when, later than that time, we fought out a presidential 
campaign on that issue alone? Is there any indication of 
inefficiency there? I think not. ; 

Some member of the Military Affairs Committee, insisting 
with a witness that the manufacture of ordnance should have 
been begun in 1914, asked him if he did not know that our 
ambassador, Mr. Gerard, over in Germany, had said then that 
the German people were unfriendly, and that some day we were 
going to have trouble? Do you suppose that the Ordnance 
Department or the Secretary of War is going on what the 
ambassador to Germany might have reported here in a secret 
way in 1914? Would we have expected anything of that kind? 
No. No man would have expected it, no man would have justi- 
fied it, and no man would have excused it then if money had 
been expended along that line. 

Another thing that is said about the Ordnance Department 
is that we have no heavy guns. The Senator said we are not 
able now to put our men yonder in the trenches in France and 
supply them with heavy guns. Why? Because we did not in 
1914 go to manufacturing them? No; he said we have not been 
able to manufacture guns. He did not say we did not have the 
guns. We have them. They are there. They are in the hands 
of our soldiers to-day, and can be used effectively when we put 
our men in the fighting front. 

“Yes; but,” the Senator said, “we had to buy them from 
France.” That is true; we had to buy them from France, but 
that is an evidence of military efficiency. We bought them 
where we could get them, where we needed them, instead of try- 
ing to manufacture them, which would have taken a longer 
time. They had ample guns to supply our troops; we had ample 
money with which to purchase them, and time was of the 
essence of the condition. We bought the guns that we needed, 
‘because we could get them supplied there. We did not need to 
transport them from here across the ocean and take any chance 
on that. It might have been well, even had we had guns already 
manufactured, to have bought them instead yonder, where they 
already were in touch or could easily be put in the hands of our 
soldiers who are expected to use them. There is no evidence 
of inefficiency there. 

It seems to me that that is conclusive evidence of high effi- 
ciency—to get the thing that you need when you need it, and it 
makes no difference where, so you can supply it. That was done. 
I do not see any inefficiency there. 

The Senator says there is not a single trench mortar for train- 
ing soldiers in our home camps. It may be true that they have 
not got as many trench mortars as they ought to have down 
there in the cantonments. They have not got as many of some 
of these machine guns as they ought to have for training; but 
they are prepared to deliver them in quantity, even the Brown- 
ing gun, next month. It is not exactly accurate to say we have 
no machine guns, because we have bought the Shoshon gun, we 
have bought the Maxim-Vickers gun, we have bought the Colt 
gun, even the Lewis gun; we have bought them in all the quan- 
tity in which they could be produced, except the Lewis gun, 
and in the quantity in which it was determined they would be 
needed. That has already been done, and yet the intimation is 
made that nothing at all has been done. 

If I am making a statement here to-day that is not war- 
ranted by the record as shown down there, let some man chal- 
lenge it. I have attended the investigation. That has been 
developed, and that has been done. 

J am not going to talk at any great length here; but as to 
the question of tentage, we had to increase our manufacturing 
eapacity of tentage from 3,000,000 yards a year to supply a de- 
mand for 89,000,000 yards, and it has been done. Is there any 
inefficiency about that? 


Now, as to the uniforms. Of course, Mr. President, my re- 


marks on this occasion will be disjointed. The uniforms have 
been criticized. They say there ought to be more virgin wool 
in the uniform, that it would last longer, it would be warmer. 
The testimony I heard before the committee does not warrant 
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that criticism. The uniform to-day is not any lighter than the 
uniform we have always had. It is of exactly the same weight 
that it always has been in the Army of the United States 
that is, the coat and breeches, the uniferm—and it is made 
now of 65 per cent virgin wool and 35 per cent reworked wool, 
which some call shoddy. That is the condition to-day, whereas 
it used to be 75 per cent wool and 25 per cent cotton; and 
experts doubted and differed about which was the more valuable 
cloth, which was the warmer, and which lasted longer. Even 
this reworked stuff must come up to certain specifications and 
have a certain tensile strength. That prevents its being rotten, 
or prevents its being worthless, 

I want to make this statement here and let anyone challenge 
it who will: I say that no man, no officer, and no soldier from 
anywhere in the United States or from the battle front iu 
France said that his uniform was insufficient, said that it was 
defective in wearing qualities or in warmth, or that it had not 
proven entirely satisfactory. No man, officer or soldier, said so 
to the committee—no man at all—and I asked several. I said: 
“What is your judgment, and what are the facts as reported to 
you, about the goodness of this uniform?” No man has said 
anything like that it was unsatisfactory, Some experts did say 
it should be heavier in weight. 

As to the overcoats, this reworked wool, and the supply com- 
mittee: The intimation has been made that the supply com- 
mittee were to blame about that, but that is not warranted. 
The specifications were agreed upon, and the supply committee 
produced the stuff that they said was desirable and must be 
had. It is a 50-50 overcoat, about 50 per cent reworked wool 
and 50 per cent virgin wool. 3 

The reworked wool, or what they call shoddy, is new cloth 
that has never been used, wool cloth that is torn to pieces and 
is put in with this other amount of wool. That has not ex- 
tended to the blankets, and not 35 per cent of the overcoats have 
gotten down to those constituent elements. 

That is the condition along that line. I am not going to talk 
extensively about that. 

The rifle manufacture has been criticized. Maybe it would 
have been better if we had had Springfield rifles in the hands 
of every soldier in the United States the very minute that he 
was drafted; but, if so, they could not have been used. No 
man is expected to use his rifle, except to become efficient in 
target shooting, until he goes across the sea. Every man on 
the other side has been supplied with clothing, with ammunition, 
with rifles, with machine guns, and everything else to best equip 
him for effective fighting. No man will dispute that. It can not 
be disputed. 

There have not been, until recently, enough rifles for the men 
in these home encampments, because we have not been able to 
make them in sufficient quantities. We might have bought the 
Enfield rifies, but the Springfield rifle is the best rifie in the 
world, so far as our experts state and so far as experience has 
shown. We thought it would be better to give them the best 
rifle if we had time to do it, and, under the conditions existing, 
I say that the military department has done well. It has done 
this thing and the rifles are in the hands of the soldiers now. 
There has never come to this committee, in the three or four 
weeks that I have been there, any complaint whatever of any 
soldier going hungry, or being supplied with any but the best 
food that could be bought in the country, or as good food as 
might be had by any man ahywhere. That is another condition, 

Now, as to the clothing: They did not get this clothing, as I 
say, in some places because the cold weather was not anticipated 
and the time was short. The cloth had been manufactured, the 
contracts had been made for the delivery, it had already gone 
from the manufactory, but not in time, I am informed by the 
Quartermaster Department, to reach them all. Sometimes the 
clothing had been manufactured, the uniforms were made, and 
some of them were too small. Our men have grown larger than 
they were in the old Army; back yonder in 1860. A greater per- 
centage of them require large uniforms. Some of them had to be 
made over again, rather other uniforms had to be made, and 
time was lost in that way. 

Then there is another thing that was inefficient In some ways, 
but We thought that might be corrected. Some one department 
of the Quartermaster Corps down here got more of the sup- 
plies than it ought to have had, and they were not taken from 
that department and sent to some other department that was in 
greater need of them. That was a condition that ought to have 
been remedied perhaps, but it was remedied as soon as the con- 
dition developed sufficiently to be known. 

Now, as to the hospital proposition: It is true that soldiers 
have died in camp. It is true that soldiers must die upon the 
field of battle. It is unfortunate that if a man must die he 
ean not die with arms in his hand, on the field of battle, fight- 
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ing for his country's cause; but it never has been that all could 


do so. It is unfortunate that a few of these soldiers have died; 
but the hospital facilities have been supplied. There might have 
heen neglect in some particular instance. It may be so; but 
would that be apt to get back te the Secretary of War? It was 
shown in this instance that the medical department were dis- 
posed to remedy all the conditions that it possibly could. They 
seemed to be kindly disposed; they seemed to know their busi- 
ness; and they agreed to do everything that could be done to 
alleviate the condition. 

Is it possible that people think that measles will develop be- 
eause a man wears a cotton shirt or a woolen shirt; or is it 
possible that it is still believed that a man might have spinal 
meningitis because he did not have on a particular kind of 
shoe, or that a man might have pneumonia for that reason? 
No. Those are germ diseases. and when the man gets the 
germs he might be weakened, of course, in his condition to a 
point where he could not resist the ravages of the disease; but 
generally it is produced by the germ and is not affected by 
these other circumstances. 

The hospital condition, so far as I understand, is not very 
unsatisfactory. Of course many people have been sick. There 
have been many deaths from pneumonia and measles. There 
always have been in armies, and there always will be. Pneu- 
monia and measles are necessarily fatal diseases to a large ex- 
tent. We have not been able to overcome that condition yet, 
and we never will be, I fear. 

I am not an apologist for anybody in this administration. 
The President has always been able to take care of himself, 
and the Secretary of War, so far as I know, has been able to 
look after his own interests. I simply thought I ought to say 
this much to the people who might be disturbed by the speech 
of the Senator and the disclosures that have been made, only 
partially, of certain instances that do not affect the great gen- 
eral result that has been accomplished. 

What difference does it make out yonder in the cabin or the 
home in Oregon if Mr. and Mrs. John Smith know that Sam 
did not have his overcoat within a week of the time he ought 
to have had it, or that he ought to have had it two weeks 
earlier? What difference would it make about supplying the 
overcoat? None, I might, however, reduce those people to a 
condition where they distrusted the Government and the adminis- 
tration, and doubted its power to accomplish the end that we 
have gone into the war to accomplish, 

There may be other members of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee who are going to speak here to-day. I want to assume 
entire responsibility, however, for what I have said; and I say 
to you, as a man who has heard this investigation, as a man 
who is accustomed to weighing testimony, as a man who is 
accustomed to rendering judgment, that my opinion of the con- 
dition as it exists to-day is that the military department has 
not fallen down. The military department, where it has been 
deficient, has remedied the condition by volunteer boards of 
the best talent in the United States, and that is all that could 
be done if you had the law that is proposed by the Senator from 


Oregon, 
Now, that has been done. I am not saying anything about the 
law. Iam referring to the condition. This voluntary advisory 


agency was added to the military department because it recog- 
nized the need for it, and it accomplished the result through 
this means. ‘That has been done. That is already done. 

I am not going to talk to you further. It may be that I ought 
not to have talked at all, but my judgment led me to believe 
that somebody ought to say this much for the benefit of the 
country under these conditions, and I have said it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I ask that the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] be now referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be read the second time by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 3583) to establish a war cabinet and to define 
the jurisdiction and authority thereof was read the second time 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I wish to make a short 
statement to the Senate. 

On the 4th day of January, 1918, 1 submitted this resolution 
in the Senate: 

Senate resolution 175. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to in- 
form the Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, by what 
warrant or authority of law the several heads of the executive depart- 
ments hold their offices. 


LVI——i8 
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Mr. President, for many years and under many administra- 
tions every President of the United States who was reelected 
has at the beginning of his second term sent to the Senate his 
Cabinet nominations, and the Senate has always, except in one 
or two rare instances, promptly confirmed those nominations 
without question. The Constitution requires that these officers 
shall be confirmed by the Senate; and it has seemed to me that 
in times like these, when we were granting all sorts of unusual, 
large, extraordinary, and in some cases autocratic powers to 
the present Chief Executive, it was especially incumbent upon 
the Executive to comply with the spirit of the Constitution, even 
if the statutes in relation to these Cabinet officers in most cases 
did authorize the incumbents of these particular offices to hold 
them until their successors were appointed and confirmed, as is 
the case with respect to most of them. 

But it happens,, Mr. President, that by express provisious of 
statute law the Postmaster General of the United States does not 
hold his office over from one term to another, the statute pro- 
viding in express terms that the Postmaster General shall hold 
office only during the term of the President by whom he was 
appointed, and for one month longer, and no longer. So that, 
as a matter of fact, the country ever since April 4, 1917, has 
been legally without a Postmaster General, and the position of 
head of one of the greatest executive departments of the Govern- 
ment has been unfilled, so far as law goes. 

The object of the resolution I offered was to direct atten- 
tion to that situation. I understand, however, that that is about 
to be met by a renomination of the Postmaster General, and that 
when I yield the floor the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] 
is about to move an executive session to consider that nomina- 
tion. I merely want to congratulate the country on the fact that 
the President has at last found out what the law is, and has at 
last complied with it; and I would still further congratulate 
both the country and the President if the President would com- 
ply with the spirit of the Constitution about all these things, as 
well as the letter of the law, and would follow the custom of his 
predecessors as well as obey the Constitution of the United 
States by sending to the Senate nominations for the other 
Cabinet places, as well as that of Postmaster General. 


THE GARABED INVENTION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution, H. J. Res, 
174, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JAMES. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, tlra 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Jaares, Mr. Gore, and Mr. BRANDEGEE conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

HIDE AND LEATHER SITUATION (H. DOC. NO. 857). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting 
a preliminary report on the hide and leather situation, stating 
certain facts ascertained in an investigation of hide, leather, and 
leather products undertaken by the commission under resolution 
of December 31, 1917, and in connection with the investigation 
of animal food products and by-products, which the commission 
is making pursuant to the President’s direction, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and ordered to be printed, : 

REPORT OF THE EIGHT-HOUR COMMISSION (H. DOC. NO. 690). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Eight Hour Commission, transmitting a 
report of the commission appointed in accordance with the act 
of September 3 and 5, 1916, to observe the operation and effects 
of the institution of the eight-hour standard workday for rail- 
road employees, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 8696) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other pur- 
poses, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the Clerk, in the enrollment 
of the bill (H. R. 195) providing for the sale of the coal and 
asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw 
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and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, to strike out the word“ ap- 
plied,” on page 5, line 13, and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
“apply,” in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented resolutions adopted by 
the Board of City Commissioners: of Jersey City, N. J., favoring 
an increase in the salaries of all civilian employees, which were 
referred to. the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented resolutions adopted by 
the Metal Trades Council of Seattle, Wash., favoring the erec- 
tion by the United States Shipping Board ef a sufficient num- 
ber of houses for workers in the shipyards in that city, whieh 
were referred: to: the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Luis Obispo, Cal., favoring the construction of the 
proposed military highway from Blaine, Wash., to San Diego, 
Cal., which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Napa Farm Bureau, of 
Napa, Cal., remonstrating against the importation of Chinese 
coolie labor, which was referred: to: the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Stamford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the formation of a war council, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut Pedic Society, 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the estab- 
lishment of a chiropody unit in the United States Army, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 


A bill (S. 3404) to authorize the President to drop from the 


rolls any naval or Marine Corps officer absent without leave 
for three months or who has been convicted of any offense by 
the civil authorities, and prohibiting such officer’s reappoint- 
ment (Rept. No. 209) ; 

A bill (S. 302) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make 
donation of condemned naval guns and cannon balls to the 
John Wannebo Camp, No. 9, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Everett. Wash., to be placed in public parks. (Rept. No. 210); 

A bill (S. 3006) to authorize and empewer officers and en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the 
Government of the Dominican Republic, and for other pur- 

poses (Rept. No. 211); 

A 0% bill (S. 3126) to provide temporary promotion for retired 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps performing active duty 
during the period of the present war (Rept. No. 212); 

A bill (S. 3129) to provide for the disposition of the effects of 
deceased persons in the naval service (Rept. No. 213); 

A bill (S. 3130) to amend section 1570 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (Rept. No. 214) ; 

A bill (S. 3131) for the relief ef Col. Littleton W. T. Waller, 
United States Marine Corps (Rept. No. 215); 

A bill (S. 3400) to regulate the pay of retired ehief warrant 
officers on active duty (Rept. No. 216) ; 

& bill (S. 3406) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
determine where and when there are no public quarters avail- 
able for officers of the Navy and Marine Corps (Rept. No. 
217); 

A bill (S. 3427) for the relief of certain ex-paymasters’ clerks 
(Rept. No. 218) ; 

A bill (S. 3445) to authorize the payment of gun pointers 
and gun captains while temporarily absent from their regular 
stations, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 219); and 

A bill (S. 3446), to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1917 
(Rept. No. 220). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3402) to fix the age limits for candidates for admission. 
to the United States Naval Academy, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 221) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with amendments and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 179) to correct the naval record of Fred C. Konrad 
(Rept. No. 222); and 

A bill (S. 3401) to authorize the President to temporarily 
reduce the course of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy (Rept. No. 223). 


BILLS INTRODUCED: 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3629) for the relief of Charles Haythorpe; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3630) granting an increase of pension to James 
Showers (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

LANDS IN OKLAHOMA. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 34) of the House 
of Representatives, which was read: 

Resotved by the House of entatives (the Senate ert * 
That in the enrollment of the b H. R. 195) entitled An act 
for 5 eee ne deposits in the se; ral 
land in the Choctaw and en ree e Okla., Clerk be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out the word 5 applied, * 
on page 5, ine 13, and to insert in few thereof the word “ apply. 

Mr. OWEN.. I move that the Senate concur in the resolution 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed: to. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 86906. An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 20 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

ADJOURNMENT TO. MONDAY. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate adjourn until Monday 
at 12 o’elock. - 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 40 minutes 
PD. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, January 28, 1918, 
at 12 o’cloek meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 24, 1918. 
POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, ef Texas, to. be Postmaster General. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Capt. Richard H. Williams, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from December 29, 1917, vice Maj. Alden Trotter, detailed in 
Ammunition Train. 

Capt. Alfred M. Mason, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from December 29, 1917, vice Capt. Michael H. Barry, detailed 
im Ammunition Train. 

Capt. Kenneth C. Masteller, Coast Artillery Corps (General 
Staff), to be major from December 29, 1917, vice Maj. Theodore 
H. Koch, detailed in Ammunition Train. 

Capt. Joseph Matson, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major from 
December 29, 1917, vice Maj. Kenneth C. Masteller, retained in 
the General Staff. 


CORPS, OF ENGINEERS.. 
To be first lieutenant with rank. from October 4, 1917, to fill an 
original vacaney. 
Second Lieut. Simon Medine, Corps of Engineers. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from October 16, 1917, to Ait 
original vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Samuel L. Kuhn, Corps. of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Louis Graham, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lieut. Roy M. McCutchen, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. William Lohmeyer, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. William A. Clark, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Aubrey H. Bond, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Hubert W. Collins, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Harold J. McDonald, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Maurice P. Van Buren, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Frederick S. H. Smith, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Frank B. Hastie. Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Harold Van V. Fay, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Oscar R. Peterson, Corps of Engineers. 


1918. 


Thomas K. Meloy, Corps of Engineers. 
Robert A. Love, Corps of Engineers. 
Bennet H. Bowley, jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Robert D. Ingalls, Corps of Engineers. 
William L. G. Mackenzie, Corps of Engineers. 
Walter L. Medding, Corps of Engineers, 
Warren A. Lyon, Corps of Engineers. 
Roger W. Parkhurst, Corps of Engineers. 
Albert C. Lieber, jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Robert K. Munroe, Corps of Engineers. 
James A, Bjerregaard, Corps of Engineers. 
Eugene F. Gaebler, Corps of Engineers. 
William C. Atwater, Corps of Engineers. 
Henry E. Strout, jr., Corps of Engineers. 
John A. Strang, Corps of Engineers. 
George E. Robinson, Corps of Engineers. 
Frank C. Rogers, Corps of Engineers. 
Philip N. Cristal, Corps of Engineers. 
Clifford H. Springer, Corps of Engineers. 
Edward P. Morton, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Langley S. Homer, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. George J. Nold, Corps of Engineers. 
TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be majors with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Capt. Paul W. Beck, Infantry, vice Maj. Edwin Bell, ap- 
pointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Robert I. Rees, Infantry (General Staff), vice Maj. 
John S. Battle, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. John J. Miller, Infantry, vice Maj. Robert I. Rees, re- 
tained in the General Staff. 

Capt. Jesse M. Cullison, Infantry, vice Maj. William E. 
Welch, appointed colonel in the National Army, 

Capt. William H. Noble, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Frank L. Wells, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Wilbur A. McDaniel, Infantry, vice Maj. William II. 
Noble, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Evert R. Wilson, Infantry, vice Maj. James E. Harbe- 
son, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Philip Powers, Infantry, vice Maj. Pegram Whitworth, 
appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Clenard McLaughlin, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Thomas W. Darrah, appointed colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Edward B. Mitchell, Infantry, vice Maj. Lorrain J. 
Richardson, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. James H. Como, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Charles R. Howland, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. z 

Capt. Harol D. Coburn, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. James H. Como, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Allen J. Greer, Infantry (General Staff), vice Maj. 
Louis M. Nuttman, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Robert Whittield, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Allen J. Greer, retained in the General Staff. 

Capt. Abraham U. Loeb, Infantry, vice Maj. Glenn Davis, 
appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Constant Cordier, Infantry (General Staff), vice Maj. 
Franklin S. Hutton, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. James M. Loud, Infantry, vice Maj. Constant Cordier, 
retained in the General Staff. 

Capt. J. De Camp Hall, Infantry, vice Maj. Fine W. Smith, 
appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Davis C. Anderson, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Walter S. McBroom, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Cant Robert D. Carter, Infantry, vice Maj. Robert H. Allen, 
appointed colonel in the National Army. x 

Capt. Douglas Potts, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Dwight W. Ryther, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Vincent M. Elmore, Infantry, vice Maj. Frederick B. 
Shaw, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Benjamin R. Wade, Infantry, vice Maj. William F, 
Creary, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. George E. Goodrich, Infantry, vice Maj. Herschel Tupes, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Edwin S. Hartshorn, Infantry, vice Maj. Isaac Newell, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Clark R. Elliott, Infantry, vice Maj. Lawrence B. 
Simonds, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Ralph B. Lister, Infantry, vice Maj. Frederick W. 
Lewis, promoted lieutenant colonel, 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Seeond Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
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Capt. Harry E. Comstock, Infantry, vice Maj. James N. Pick- 
ering, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. William R. Standiford, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Maj. William A. Burnside, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Frederick S. Young, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Maj. William R. Standiford, retained in the General Staff. 

Capt. Thomas S. Moorman, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Frederick S. Young, retained in the General Staff. 

Capt. Charles H. Morrow, Infantry, vice Maj. Thomas §. 
Moorman, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Brady G. Ruttencutter, vice Maj. Russell C. Langdon, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Jennings B. Wilson, Infantry, vice Maj. Harry H. Teb- 
betts, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. William O, Smith, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Frank C. Bolles, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Clarence K. La Motte, Infantry, vice Maj. William 0. 
Smith, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. George M. Holley, Infantry, vice Maj. James W. Clinton, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Edgar S. Stayer, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Alexander T. Ovenshine, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Charles H. Errington, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Edgar S. Stayer, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. George C. Shaw, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles H. Erring- 
ton, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Charles E. Reese, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Henry E. Eames, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Robert S. Knox, Infantry, detached officers list, vice 
Maj. Carroll F. Armistead, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. William A. Castle, Infantry (General Staff), vice Maj. 
Paul Giddings, promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Harry D. Blasland, Infantry, vice Maj. William A. 
Castle, retained in the General Staff. 

Capt. Edward H. Andres, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Alfred T. Smith, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Thomas J. Rogers, Infantry, vice Maj. Edward H. An- 
dres, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Edwin J. Bracken, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles D. Rob- 
erts, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. George W. England, Infantry, vice Maj. Preston Brown, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Clyde B. Parker, Infantry, vice Maj. Robert McCleave, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Alvin C. Voris, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. John 
L. De Witt, appointed lieutenant in the National Army. 

Capt. Frank R. Curtis, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Alvin C. Voris, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Fred L. Davidson, Infantry, vice Maj. Frank R. Curtis, 
retained in the Signal Corps, 

Capt. George E. Kumpe, Infantry, vice Maj. William H. 
Waldron, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Milo C. Corey, Infantry, vice Maj. Thomas M. Ander- 
son, jr., promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Arthur M. Ferguson, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. John B. Hunt, promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. De Witt W. Chamberlin, Infantry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Claude H. Miller, promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Walter H. Johnson, Infantry, vice Maj. De Witt W. 
Chamberlin, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Robert G. Rutherford, jr., Infantry, vice Maj. John H. 
Hughes, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Robert E. Grinstead, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Rufus E. Longan, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Albert S. Williams, Infantry, vice Maj. Robert E. Grin- 
stead, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William B. Graham, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Edward E. Roche, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Charles J. Nelson, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. William B. Graham, retained in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Capt. E. Alexis Jeunet, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles J. Nelson, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Charles H. Danforth, Infantry, vice Maj. Henry M. 
Dichmann, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Gideon H. Williams, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Charles S. Lincoln, appointed lieutenant colonel in 
the National Army. 

Capt. Fred W. Bugbee, Infantry, vice Maj. Halstead Dorey, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Leonard T. Baker, Infantry, vice Maj. Edgar T. Conley, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Charles S. Frank, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. George J. Holden, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army, 
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Capt. Franklin S. Leisenring, Infantry. (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Charles S. Frank, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

‘apt. Charles F, Andrews, Infantry, vice Maj. Franklin S. 
Leisenring, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Allan L. Briggs, Infantry, vice Maj. Easton R. Gibson, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. James M. Petty, Infantry, vice Maj. Walter C. Sweeney, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army, 

Capt, John B. Shuman, Infantry, vice Maj. John Robertson, 
promoted Heutenant colonel, 

Capt. Charles G. Lawrence, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. James V. Heidt, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Frederic G. Kellond, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles G. 
Lawrence, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William P. Kitts, Infantry, vice Maj. Patrick H. Mullay, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Walter Harvey, Infantry, vice Maj. Frank D. Wickham, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army, 

Capt. Frank B. Davis, Infantry, vice Maj. John J. Toffey, ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Harry D. Mitchell, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Mark Wheeler, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Ode C. Nichols’ Infantry, vice Maj. Ivers W. Leonard, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Kirwin T. Smith, Infantry, vice Maj. Pearl M. Shaffer, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. William W. Bessell, Infantry, vice Maj. Laurence A. 
Curtis, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Nattonal Army. 

Capt. Frank C. Burnett, Infantry, vice Maj. Raymond Sheldon, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army, 

Capt. Collin H. Ball, Infantry, vice Maj. James D. Taylor, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. A. Owen Seaman, Infantry (General Staff), vice Maj. 
Frank Halstead, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Clifford U. Leonori, Infantry, vice Maj. A. Owen Sea- 
man, retained in the General Staff. 

Capt. Benjamin H. Pope, Infantry, vice Maj. Archie J. Har- 
ris, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Julian L. Dodge, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Alexander J. Macnab, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Herman Glade, Infantry, vice Maj. Julian L. Dodge, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Frank S. Bowen, Infantry, vice Maj. Robert M. Bram- 
bila, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Robert H. Peck, Infantry, vice Maj. C. de Grasse Catlin, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt, Ward Dabney, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Henry S. Wagner, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. William W. Taylor, jr., Infantry, vice Maj. Ward 
Dabney, retained in the Quartermaster Corps, 

Capt. Russell C. Hand, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Frederick G. Knabenshue, appointed lieutenant colonel in 
the National Army. 

Capt. George A, Herbst, Infantry, vice Maj. James E. Bell, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Philip J. Lauber, Infantry, vice Maj. James M. Love, 
jr., appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Thomas M. Hunter, Infantry, vice Maj. Paul H. McCook, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Elverton E. Fuller, Infantry, vice Maj. George B. Pond, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. William S. Neely, Infantry, vice Maj. James B. Kemper, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt, Frank H. Adams, Infantry, vice Maj. John W. Barnes, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. George C. Lewis, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Frank W. Rowell, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. William H. Patterson, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Charles E. Morton, appointed lieutenznt colonel in the 
National Army. : 

Capt. Leonard J. Mygatt, Infantry, vice Maj. Garrison Mc- 
Caskey, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Elliott M. Norton, Infantry, vice Maj. Woodson Hocker, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Roscoe H. Hearn, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles B. Clark, 
appointed lieutenant- colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Morris M. Keck, Infantry, vice Maj. James Hanson, ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 


Capt. Auswell ©. Deitsch, Infantry, vice Maj. William F. 
Merry, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Joseph C. Kay, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. George W. Stuart, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Walter C. Jones, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Joseph C. Kay, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. La Vergne L. Gregg, Infantry, vice Maj, Walter C. 
Jones, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Bertram P. Johnson, Infantry, vice Maj. Ephraim G. 
Peyton, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army, 

Capt. Bruno T. Scher, Infantry, vice Maj. William L. Reed, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Gustav A. Wieser, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles L. Me- 
Kain, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Charles R. W. Morison, Infantry, vice Maj. George E. 
Stewart, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Walter L. Reed, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Alden C. Knowles, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Ira F. Fravel, Infantry, vice Maj. Henry A. Hanigan, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Ned M. Green, Infantry, vice Maj. John W. Wright, ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. J. Alfred Moss, Infantry, vice Maj. Grosvenor L. Town- 
send, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Charles F. Leonard, Infantry, vice Maj. James K. Par- 
sons, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Franklin P. Jackson, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Reuben Smith, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. John S. Chambers, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
a Maj. Franklin P. Jackson, retained in the Quartermaster 

Jorps. 

Capt. James Regan, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. John S. Chambers, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Gilbert M. Allen, Infantry, vice Maj. James Regan, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. John Randolph, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Howard C. Price, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Clyde B. Crusan, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. William E. Hunt, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Sherman A. White, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Clyde B. Crusan, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William H. Clendenin, Infantry, vice Maj. Leon L. 
Roach, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. John M. Craig, Infantry, vice Maj. Horace P. Hobbs, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army, 

Capt. William G. Ball, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Louis J. Van Schaick, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Charles Abel, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. William G. Ball, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Walter E. Gunster, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Charles Abel, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William R. Kendrick, Infantry, vice Maj. Walter E. 
Gunster, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Horace F. Sykes, Infantry, vice Maj. George S. Tiffany, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Oliver P. Robinson, Infantry, vice Maj. Arthur Shipp. 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. George K. Wilson, Infantry, vice Maj. Paul Hurst, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army, 

Capt. Gerrit Van S. Quackenbush, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Maj. Allen Smith, jr., appointed lieutenant colonel in 
the National Army. 

Capt. Sydney H. Hopson, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Frank B. Hawkins, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. William E. Gillmore, Infantry, vice Maj, Sydney H. 
Hopson, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William E. Persons, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Wait C. Johnson, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. James G. Taylor, Infantry, vice Maj. William E. Per- 
sons, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. H. Clay M. Supplee, Infantry, vice Maj. Josephus S. 
Cecil, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Alex M. Hall, Infantry, vice Maj. Albert R. Dillingham, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Elliot M. Caziarc, Infantry, vice Maj. Henry A. Ripley, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 


19 18. 


Capt. Carl C. Jones, Infantry, vice Maj. William A. Kent, 
appointed lieutenant cetonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Alfred J. Booth, Infantry, vice Maj. Samuel W. Noyes, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Joseph A. Marmon, Infantry, vice Maj. James T. Watson, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Rinaldo R. Wood, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. William W. McCammon, appointed lieutenant colonel in 
the National Army. 

Capt. Leouard H. Cook, Infantry, vice Maj. Rinaldo R. Wood, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Horatio I. Lawrence, Infantry, vice Maj. Albert B. Sloan, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. William B. Wallace, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Lawrence P. Butler, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Shepard L. Pike, Infantry, vice Maj. William B. Wal- 
lace, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Henry G. Stahl, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. William G. Deane, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Roy C. Kirtland, Infantry, vice Maj. James M. Kim- 
brough, jr., appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Alfred C. Arnold, Infantry, vice Maj. Ernest Van D. 
Murphy, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Vernon W. Boller, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. William A. Cavenaugh, appointed lientenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Wallace McNamara, Infantry, vice Maj. Vernon W. 
Boller, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. David A. Henkes, Infantry, vice Maj. Benjamin D. TiN- 
man, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Guy A. Bucker, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles F. Bates, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Robert G. Peck, Infantry, vice Maj. William H. Jordan, 
jr., appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Robert J. Binford, Infantry, vice Maj. Adolphe H. 
Huguet, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Sheldon W. Anding, Infantry, vice Maj. John N. Straat, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. William G. Murchison, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. James Justice, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Elvin H. Wagner, Infantry, vice Maj. Eldred D. War- 
field, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Thomas W. Brown, Infantry (General Staff), vice Maj. 
Joseph K. Partello, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Otis R. Cole, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Maj. 
Thomas W. Brown, retained in the General Staff. 

Capt. Shelby C. Leasure, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Edgar A. Myer, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Charles F. Herr, Infantry, vice Maj. Joseph W. 
Beacham, jr., appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army, 

Capt. Fred H. Turner, Infantry, vice Maj. Robert H. Wescott, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Edwin O. Saunders, Infantry, vice Maj. John L. Bond, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Arthur L. Bump, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles W. Weeks, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Willis E. Mills, Infantry, vice Maj. Lucius C. Bennett, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Harry W. Gregg, Infantry, vice Maj. Paul C. Galleher, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Staley A. Campbell, Infantry, deatched officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Howard G. Davis, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. John R. Brewer, Infantry, vice Maj. Lambert W. 
Jordan, jr., promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Leo A. Dewey, Infantry, vice Maj. Edgar A. Fry, ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. John P. McAdams, Infantry, vice Maj. George F. Balt- 
zell, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Thomas T. Duke, Infantry, vice Maj. Martin L. Crim- 
mins, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Edward G. McCleave, Infantry, vice Maj. Alfred Aloe, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Hugh A. Parker, Infantry, vice Maj. George S. Simonds, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. James E. Ware, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Samuel M. McIntyre, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Kenneth P. Williams, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. James E. Ware, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 
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Capt- William A. Alfonte, Infantry, vice Maj. Kenneth P. 
Williams, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Charles E. Swartz, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Harvey W. Miller, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Benjamin D. Foulois, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Charles E. Swartz, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Goodwin Compten, Infantry, vice Maj. Benjamin D, 
Foulois, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Launcelot M. Purcell, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Daniel G. Berry, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Charles T. Smart, Infantry, vice Maj. Launcelot M. 
Purcell, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Girard L. McEntee, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Ralph E. Ingram, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. John Scott, Inff&atry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. Girard 
L, McEntee, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. George C. Marshall, jr., Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Maj. John Scott, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. John C. Waterman, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. George C. Marshall, retained in.the General Staff. 

Capt. Alfred A. Hickox, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Alvan C, Read, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. John E. Green, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Maj. 
Bryan Conrad, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Jason M. Walling, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Harry E. Knight, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Robert L. Weeks, Infantry, vice Maj. Jason M. Walling, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Charles A. Hunt, Infantry, vice Maj. Earle W. Tanner, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Harry S. Adams, Infantry, vice Maj. Milton A. Elliott, 
Jr., appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Ariny. 

Capt. Gilbert H. Stewart, Infantry (Ordnance Department), 
vice Maj. Ernest E. Haskell, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Frederick F. Black, Infantry, vice Maj. Gilbert H. 
Stewart, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. David H. Bower, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
John B. Sanford, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Hiram M. Cooper, Infantry, vice Maj. David H. Boyer, 
retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Benjamin F. Miller, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. G. Arthur Hadsell, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Charles M. Blackford, Infantry, vice Maj. Benjamin F. 
Miller, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Walter O. Boswell, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. J. Millard Little, appointed lieutenant colonel in =~ 
National Army. 

Capt. Deshler Whiting, Infantry, vice Maj. Edward R. Stone, 
appointed lieutenant colonel ia the National Army. 

Capt. Gulielmus V. Heidt, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Willis P. Coleman, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Emory S. Adams, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Hilden Olin, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Ralph W. Drury, Infantry, vice Maj. Ira C. Welborn, 
promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. John C. Fairfax, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Charles W. Exton, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Fred C. Miller, Infantry, vice Maj. Edgar Ridenour, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Charles L. Mitchell, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Chauncey B. Humphrey, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Robert J. West, Infantry, vice Maj. Joseph F. Gohn, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Odiorne H. Sampson, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. James H. Bradford, jr., promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Albert Hardman, infantry, vice Maj. Odiorne H. Samp- 
son, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William E. Holliday, Infantry, vice Maj. Clifton C. 
Kinney, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Jesse M. Holmes, Infantry, vice Maj. Frederick R. De 
Funiak, jr., appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Maynard A. Wells, Infantry, vice Maj. A. La Rue Chris- 
tie, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Hans O. Olson, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Maj. 
Patrick A. Connolly, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Charles A. Thuis, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. John V. Schoeffel, promoted lieutenant colonel. 
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Capt. Claremont A. Donaldson, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles A. 
Thuis, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Franklin T. Burt, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Englebert G. Ovenshine, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Rutherford S. Hartz, Infantry, vice Maj. Franklin T. 
Burt, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Charles S. Hamilton, Infantry, vice Maj. Moor N. Falls, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Oscar K. Tolley, Infantry, vice Maj. Edward Croft, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Joseph F. Ware, Infantry, vice Maj. Stanley H. Ford, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Harry L. Jordan, Infantry, vice Maj. Clement Trott, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Dean Halford, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Duncan K. Major, jr., appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Ralph W. Kingman, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Dean Halford, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Donald D, Hay, Infantry, vice Maj. Chase Doster, ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Philip G. Wrightson, Infantry, vice Maj. George H. 
White, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. George W. Ewell, Infantry, vice Maj. Robert J. Maxey, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Claire R. Bennett, Infantry, vice Maj. George N. Bom- 
ford; promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Bowers Davis, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Austin F. Prescott, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. John Me. Pruyn, Infantry, vice Maj. Bowers Davis, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps, 

Capt. Henry W. Fleet, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Cyrus A. Dolph, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Charles G. Sturtevant, Infantry, vice Maj. John E. 
Morris, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Francis H. Burr, Infantry, vice Maj. Richmend Smith, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. John C. Ashburn, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Arthur P. Watts, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Charles H. Mason, Infantry (General Staff), vice Maj. 
Benjamin P. Nicklin, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Nicholas W. Campanoli, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles H. 
Mason, retained in the General Staff. 

Capt. John G. Macomb, Infantry, vice Maj. John W. French, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. L. Worthington Moseley, Infantry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Cromwell Stacey, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Joseph O, Mauborgne, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
L. Worthington Moseley, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Joseph M. Cummins, Infantry, vice Maj. Joseph O. Mau- 
borgne, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Thomas C. Musgrave, Infantry, vice Maj, Robert O. Van 
Horn, promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Converse R. Lewis, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Frederick S. L. Price, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Robert M. Lyon, Infantry, vice Maj. Alexander M. 
Wetherill, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Benjamin E. Grey, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Eleutheros Cooke, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Elvid Hunt, Infantry, vice Maj. John R. Thomas, jr., 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army, 

Capt. Jacob W. S. Wuest, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Henry M. Bankhead, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Max B. Garber, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. James G. Hannah, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Corbit S. Hoffman, Infantry, vice Maj. Fred E. Smith, 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. E. Llewellyn Bull, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Harry L. Cooper, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Truman W. Carrithers, Infantry, vice Maj. Robert H. 
Sillman, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. George F. Roselle, Infantry, vice Maj. Halsey E. Yates, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Charles F. Severson, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Wilson B. Burtt, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Reuben C. Taylor, Infantry, vice Maj. Oliver S. Eskridge, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 
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Capt. ©. Stockmar Bendel, Infantry, vice Maj. George D. 
Freeman, jr., promoted liutenant colonel. 

Capt. Robert E. Boyers, Infantry, vice Maj. John L. Jordon, 
promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Burt W. Phillips, Infantry, vice Maj. Samuel L. Price, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Ben F. Ristine, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Maj. 
Lochlin W. Caffey, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. William C. Russell, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Thomas L. Brewer, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army, 

Capt. Roland W. Boughton, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. George E. Ball, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Keith S. Gregory, Infantry, vice Maj. Roland W. Bough- 
ton, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Homer N. Preston, Infantry, vice Maj. Francis J. Me- 
Connell, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Jesse Gaston, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Maj. 
Claude S. Fries, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. x 

Capt. William F. Harrell, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Charles B. Stone, jr., appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army.“ 

Capt. Jesse D. Elliott, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Thaddeus B. Seigle, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. Edward H. Tarbutton, Infantry, vice Maj. William S. 
Faulkner, promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Carroll B. Hodges, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Ernest H. Agnew, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Fitzhugh B. Allderdice, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj, Robert O. Ragsdale, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. James M. Churchill, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Austin A. Parker, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Philip H. Bagby, Infantry, vice Maj. James M. Churchill, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt.: Luther R. James, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Charles M. Gordon, jr., promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Andrew D. Chaffin, Infantry, vice Maj. Fred Van 8. 
Chamberlain, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Ernest B. Smalley, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Sylvester Bonnaffon, 3d, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Frederick W. Boschen, Infantry, vice Maj. Joseph C. 
Brady, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Manfred Lanza, Infantry, vice Maj. John H. Page, jr., 
promoted Jieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Louis Farrell, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Maj. 
Parker Hitt, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. James B. Nalle, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Paul W. Beck, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. John J. Burleigh, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. John J. Miller, promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Manuel M. Garrett, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Jesse M. Cullison, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Augustine A. Hofmann, Infantry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Manuel M. Garrett, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Capt. James Blyth, Infantry, vice Maj. Augustine A. Hof- 
mann, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Edwin Gunner, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Wilbur A. McDaniel, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Resolve P. Palmer, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Edwin Gunner, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Edward E, McCammon, Infantry, vice Maj. Evert R. 
Wilson, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Philip Remington, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Philip Powers, promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Charles H. Rich, Infantry, vice Maj. Clenard Mc- 
Laughlin, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Paul C. Potter, Infantry, vice Maj. Edward B. Mitchell, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. i ö 

Capt. Albert T. Rich, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Harol D. Coburn, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. David P. Wood, Infantry, vice Maj. Robert Whitfield, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Edgar Z. Steever, 3d, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Abraham U. Loeb, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Philip B. Peyton, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. James M. Loud, promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Frederick B. Terrell, Infantry, vice Maj. J. DeCamp Hall, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Charles A. Dravo, Infantry, vice Maj. Davis C. Ander- 
son, promoted lieutenant colonel. 
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Capt. James G. Mcliroy, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Robert D. Carter, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Richard J. Herman, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Douglas Potts, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Edwin L. Hooper, Infantry, vice Maj. Richard J. Her- 
man, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Irving J. Phillipson, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Vincent M. Elmore, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Edmund B. Gregory, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Benjamin R. Wade, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Gordon R. Catts, Infantry, vice Maj. Edmund B. 
Gregory, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Ursa M. Diller, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. George E. Goodrich, promoted iieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Edwin Butcher, Infantry, vice Maj. Roy C. Kirtland, 
detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Russel V. Venable, Infantry, vice Maj, Edward E. Me- 
Cammon, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Arthur J, Davis, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Harry W. Gregg, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Martin C. Wise, Infantry, detached efticers’ list, vice 
Maj. Ira F. Fravel, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Walter S. Drysdale, Infantry, vice Maj, Leonard J. 
Mygatt, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Charles A. Meals, Infantry, vice Maj. 
Quackenbush. detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Matthew H. Thomlinson, Infantry, detached officers’ 
255 vice Maj. Arthur L. Bump, detailed in the Quartermaster 
Jorps. 

Capt. Joseph A. Atkins, Infantry, vice Maj. C. Stockmar 
Bendel, detailed in the Quartermaster 

Capt. “Augustus B. Van Wormer, Infantry, detached officers’ 
list, vice Maj. Keith S. Gregory, detailed in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Capt. Thomas L. Crystal, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Homer N. Preston, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps 

Capt. Arthur C. Budd, Infantry, vice Maj. Thomas L. Crystal, 
retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Ralph R. Glass, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Edward H. Tarbutton, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Erle M. Wilson, Infantry. vice Maj. Ralph R. Glass, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Merrill E. Spalding. Infantry, vice Maj. Manfred Lanza, 
detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. John D. Burnett, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles H. Rich, 
detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. John S. Davis, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Paul C. Potter, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Robert B. Hewitt, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Ursa M. Diller, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William F. D. Simpson, Infantry, vice Maj. Robert B. 
Hewitt, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Richard R. Pickering, Infantry, detached officers’ 
vice Maj. Edwin S. Hartshorn, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Lowe A. McClure, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
Maj. Clark R. Elliott, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. William R. Scott, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
Maj. Philip G. Wrightson, retired. 

Capt. William W. Harris, jr., Infantry (General Staff), 
Maj. Edgar Z. Steever, 3d, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Napoleon W. Riley, Infantry (General Staff), vice Maj. 
William W. Harris, jr., retained in the General Staff. 

Capt. James B. Woolnough, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Napoleon W. Riley, retained in the General Staff. 

Capt. Walter S. Fulton, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Ralph B. Lister, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Sherburne Whipple, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Andrew D. Chaffin, detailed in the General Staff. 

Capt. Harry Hawley, Infantry, vice Maj. Merrill E. Spalding, 
detailed in the General Staff. 

Capt. Thomas N. Gimperling, Infantry, vice Maj. Harry E. 
Comstock, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Hugh L. Walthall, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Charles H. Morrow, promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. John B. Richardson, Infantry, vice Maj. Brady G. Rnt- 
tencutter. promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Anton C. Cron, Infantry, vice Maj. Jennings B. Wilson, 
promoted lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. George W. Edgerly, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. William W. Taylor, detailed in the General Stat. 

Capt. Oscar W. Hoop, Infantry, vice Maj. Elvid Hunt, detailed 
in the General Staff. 

Capt. John G. Moore, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. Flver- 
ton E. Fuller, detailed in the General Staff. 


Gerrit Van S. 


list, 
vice 
vice 


vice 


Capt. William F. Pearson, 8 (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
John C. Moore, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Harry H. Bissell, Infantry, aint Maj. William F. Pear- 
son, retained in the Signal Corps: 

Capt. Charles B. Elliott, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Walter H. Johnson, detailed in the General Staff. 

Capt. John B. Corbly, Infantry, vice Maj. Roscoe H. Hearn, 
detailed in the General Staff, 

Capt. Fitzhugh L. Minnigerode, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Frederic G. Kellond, detailed in the General Staff. 

Capt. Charles L. Sampson, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Leo. A. Dewey, detailed in The Adjutant Generul's Depart- 
ment. 

Capt. John M. True, Infantry, vice Maj. John B. Shuman, de- 
tailed in The Adjutant General's Department. 

Capt. Bruce R. Campbell, Infantry, vice Maj. Clarence K. 
La Motte, promoted. 

Capt. John C. French, Infantry, vice Maj. George M. Holley, 
promoted. 

Capt. Benjamin B. McCroskey, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles E. 
Reese, promoted. 

Capt. Cassius M. Dowell, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Robert S. Knox, promoted. 

Capt. Albert B. Kaempfer, Infantry {Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Philip J. Lauber, detailed in the Inspector General’s 
Department. 

Capt. Charles W. Mason, Infantry. vice Maj. Albert B. 
Kaempfer, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Allan R. Williams, Infantry, vice Maj. George C. Shaw, 
detailed in the Inspector General's Department. 

Capt. Aristides Moreno, Infantry, vice Maj. Walter L. Reed, 
detailed in the Inspector General's Department. 

Capt. William L. Patterson, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. William P. Kitts, detailed in the Inspector General's 
Department. 

Capt. Charles W. McClure, Infantry, vice Maj. William L. 
Patterson, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Ambrose R. Emery, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Robert G. Peek, detailed in the Inspector General's 
Department. 

Capt. Edmund C. Waddill, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
an Maj. Ambrose R. Emery, retained in the Quartermaster 

lorps. 

Capt. Rolland W. Case, Infantry, vice Maj. Horace F. Sykes, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Norman F. Ramsey, Infantry (Ordnance Department), 
vice Maj. Oscar K. Tolley, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. De Witt C. T. Grubbs, Infantry {Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Norman F. Ramsey, retained in the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Capt. Thomas W. Hammond, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Maj. De Witt C. T. Grubbs, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Calvin P. Titus, Infantry, vice Maj. Thomas W. Ham- 
mond, retained in the General Staff. 

Capt. William C. Miller, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles L. 
Mitchell, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Arthur W. Lane, Infantry (General Staff), vice Maj. 
Albert S. Williams, detailed in The Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. 

Capt. Bernard Lentz, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Arthur W. Lane, retained in the General Staff. 

Capt. Frederick C. Test, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Frank C. Burnett, detailed in The Adjutant General's De 


partment. . 

Capt. Owen S. Albright, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Fred W. Bugbee, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Fred H. Baird, Infantry, vice Maj. Owen S. Albright, 
retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Clifford C. Early, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Oliver P. Robinson, detailed in the General Staff. 

Capt. George F. Waugh, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles S. Ham- 
ilton, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

To be major with rank from November 3, 1917. 

Capt. Allan Rutherford, Infantry, vice Maj. George W. Ed- 

gerly, resigned commission as temporary major, 
To be majors with rank from November 5, 1917. 

Capt. William S. Weeks, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Fred C. Miller, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Charles S. Caffery, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Arthur J. Davis, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Louis A. Kunzig, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles A. Meals, 
detailed in the Quartermaster Corps, 

Capt. John P. Bubb, Infantry, vice Maj. Harry D. Blasiand, 
promoted. 
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To be majors with rank from November 7, 1917. 
Capt. Joseph E. Barzynski, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. George F. Waugh, detailed in the Signal Corps, 
Capt. Ben W. Field, Infantry, vice Maj. Joseph E. Barzynski, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 
To be major with rank from November 12, 1917. 


Capt. Bloxham Ward, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Maj. 
Anton C. Cron, resigned commission as temporary major. 


To be majors with rank from November 13, 1917. 
Capt. Paul H. Clark, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Thomas C. Musgrave, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
Capt. Thomas H. Lowe, Infantry, vice Maj. Paul H. Clark, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 
To be major with rank from November 15, 1917. 
Capt. James W. H. Reisinger, jr., Infantry, vice Maj. Benja- 
min B. McCroskey, resigned commission as temporary major. 
To be majors with rank from November 16, 1917. 


Capt. Rupert A. Dunford, Infantry, vice Maj. Thomas J. 
Rogers, promoted. 

Capt. Charles C. Bankhead, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles A. 
Drayo, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

To be majors with rank from November 17, 1917. 

Capt. John P. Adams, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Maj. 
John M. True, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Ira Longanecker, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Charles L. Sampson, resigned commission as temporary 
ma jor. 

To be majors with rank from November 18, 1917. 

Capt. William C. Whitener, Infantry, vice Maj. Thomas N. 
Gimperling, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Frederick J. Ostermann, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. John C. French, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. William J. Connolly, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Frederick C. Ostermann, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Everett D. Barlow, jr., Infantry, vice Maj. William J. 
Connolly, retained in the Quartermaster Corps 

Capt. Lawrence E. Hohl, Infantry, vice Mas. Rutherford S. 
Hartz, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. James G. Boswell, Infants) vice Maj. William W. Harris, 
jr., resigned commission as temporary major. 

To be majors with rank from November 19, 1917. 

Capt. Arthur D. Minick, Infantry (Ordnance Department), 
vice Maj. Harry Bissell, resigned commission as temporary 
major. 

Capt. Paul R. Manchester, Infantry, vice Maj. Arthur D. 
Minick, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Byard Sneed, Infantry, vice Maj. Fitzhugh L. Minni- 
gerode, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Oscar Westover, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Bruce R. Campbell, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Martyn H. Shute, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Oscar Westover, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Fred A. Cook, Infantry, vice Maj. Martyn H. Shute, re- 
tained in the Signal Corps. 

To be majors with rank from November 20, 19177 

Capt. George G. Bartlett, Infantry, vice Maj. Sherburne Whip- 
ple, resigned commission as temporary major. 

To be majors with rank from November 21, 1917. 

Capt. Henry B. Clagett, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
James B. Woolnough, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Richard H. Jacob, Infantry, vice Maj. Henry B. Clagett, 
retained in the Signal Corps. 

To be major with rank from November 22, 1917. 

Capt. Ralph A. Jones, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 

Maj. Allan R. Williams, resigned commission as temporary major. 


To be majors with rank from November 23, 1917. 


Capt. Hugo D. Schultz, Infantry, vice Maj. William R. Scott, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Jacob E. Fickel, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Charles W. Mason, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Jesse W. Boyd, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Jacob E. Fickel, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Ebenezer G. Beuret, Infantry, vice Maj. Jesse W. Boyd, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Rush B. Lincoln, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
John B. Corbly, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Walter F. L. Hartigan, Infantry, vice Maj. Rush B. 


Lincoln, retained in the Signal Corps. 
Capt. Bruce Magruder, Infantry, vice Maj. John B. Richard- 
son, resigned commission as temporary major. 


To be majors with rank from November 28, 1917. 
Capt. George H. Huddleson, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. William E. Gillmore, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
Capt. George C. Keleher, Infantry, vice Maj. Ira Longanecker, 
detailed in the Signal Corps. 
To be major with rank from November 30, 1917. 


Capt. Harry H. Pritchett, Infantry, vice Maj. James W. H. 
Reisinger, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

To be majors with rank from December 1, 1917. 

Capt. Edgar L. Field, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles B. Elliott, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Earl C. Buck, Infantry, vice Maj. Edmund C. Waddill, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Jere Baxter, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Maj. 
Arthur M. Ferguson, detailed in The Adjutant General's De- 
partment. 

Capt. A. Ellicott Brown, Infantry, vice Maj. Harry Hawley, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

To be majors with rank from December 4, 1917. 

Capt. James M. Lockett, Infantry, vice Maj. Jacob W. S. 
Wuest, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Eugene Robinson, Infantry, vice Maj. William W. Bes- 
sell, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

To be major with rank from December 10, 1917. 

Capt. Jesse C. Drain, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Joseph F. Ware, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

To be major with rank from December 14, 1917. 

Capt. Alexander W. Chilton, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Alfred W. Bjornstad, promoted lieutenant colonel. 

To be majors with rank from December 19, 1917. 

Capt. William E. Morrison, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Resolve P. Palmer, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Donald J. MacLachlan, Infantry, vice Maj, James G. 
Boswell, detailed in the Signal Corps. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Brécutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 24, 1918. 
POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Albert Sidney Burleson to be Postmaster General. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Frank T. Woods, to be register of the land office at Billings, 
Mont. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy, 


Rear Admiral Robert S. Griffin to be engineer in chief and 
Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering. 

Paymaster Christian J. Peoples to be a pay director with the 
rank of rear admiral. } 

The following-named medical inspectors to be medical direc- 
tors for temporary service: 

Charles E. Riggs, 

Ammen Farenholt, and 

Charles P. Kindleberger. 

Surg. Joseph C. Thompson to be a medical inspector for 
temporary service. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors for 
temporary service: 

Karl Ohnesorg, 

William Seaman, 

Archibald M. Fauntleroy, 

Robert B. Hoyt, 

Joseph P. Traynor, 

John F. Murphy, 

Jesse W. Backus, and 

John L. Neilson. 

Pay Inspector Joseph J. Cheatham to be a pay director for 
temporary service. 

Paymaster George P. Dyer to be a pay inspector for tempo- 
rary service. 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors for 
temporary service: 

William A. Merritt, 

Frederick K. Perkins, 

Grey Skipwith, 

McGill R. Goldsborough, and 

Eugene C. Tobey. 

The following-named officers to be ensigns for temporary 
service: 

Jesse E. Walter, 

Harry Waterhouse, 

Oscar E. Harris, 
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Percy S. Hogarth, 

Doile Greenwell, 

Earl H. Knee, 

Thomas F. Cullen, 

Thomas S. Beard, 

Henry A. Beaman, 

Arthur L. Karns, 

George J. Wolf, 

Frank W. Crilley, 

Jesse M. Acuff, and 

Lincoln B. Walker. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns for temporary 
service: > 

George Hurst, 

William Smith, 

Saleb A. Holbrook, 

John M. Morrison, 

George M. Donovan, 

James F. Mullin, 

Edward Van Pelt, 

George T. Rolfes, 

Ernest A. Broms, 

Edward G. Evans, 

John H. Rider, 

Carlisle J. Christman, 

Wiliam T. Murray, 

Christian Bauer, 

Charles A. Pilant, 

John W. Cunningham, 

Michael T. Minihan, 

Charles Keenan, 

James T. Brien, 

Robert J. Denny, 

Thomas A. Patterson, 

Walter E. Holden, and 

Howard Keane. 

The following-named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns for temporary service: 

John Black, jr., 

Thomas H. Laine, and 

Ludwig G. Hoefling. 

The following-named pay inspectors to be pay directors for 
temporary srevice: 

George G. Seibels and 

Edmund W. Bonnaffon. 2 

Pay Inspector Joseph Fyffe to be a pay director for temporary 
service. 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors for 
temporary service: 

Franklin P. Sackett, 

David M. Addison, 

Victor S. Jackson, 

John R. Sanford, 

Herbert E. Stevens, 

Charles R. O'Leary, and 

Charles W. Eliason. 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors for 
temporary service: 

Cuthbert J. Cleborne and 

John D. Robnett. 

Paymaster George W. Pigman, jr., to be a pay inspector for 
temporary service. 

POSTMASTERS, 


ALABAMA, 


Albert M. Espey, Albertville. 
James C. Burns, Bay Minette. 
H. O. Sparks, Boaz. 

Jefferson K, Quillin, Clayton. 
Clifford T. Harris, Columbia. 
William E. Crawford, Decatur. 
D. F. Sugg, Ensley. 

Mollie P. Henderson, Enterprise, 
Charles S. McDowell, Eufaula. 
Laura E. Richards, Foley. 

C. E. Brooks, Fort Deposit. 
Sylvanus W. Riddle, Gadsden. 
William K. Kenan, Geneva. 
Henry I. Goff, Hartford. g 
William G. Porter, Heflin. 

Ed G. Caldwell, Jacksonville. 
Hugh T. Caffey, Leeds. 

W. P. Tartt, Livingston. 

S. M. Roberts, Monroeville. 

W. T. Morris, Ragland. 
Stephen L. Dorroh, Reform. 


Tommie P. Lewis, Seale. 

John E. Delony, Tuscumbia. 

B. C. Gibson, Tuskegee. 

James A. Anderson, University. 
ALASKA. 

Everett McPhee, Anchorage. 

John C. Allen, Petersburg, 

Mrs. R. E. Coughlin, Treadwell. 
ARIZONA, 

Lola B. Tomlinson, Bowie. 

Mamie B. Mayer, Mayer. 

Jesse J. Rascoe, jr., Morenci, 

Paul A. Smith, Tombstone. 

Ange T. Pancrazi, Yuma. 


ARKANSAS. 


William A. Bushmiaer, Alma. 

John L. McCain, Crossett. 

James L, Cannon, De Queen, 

James E. Leeper, Dermott. 

Albert D. Agee, Gurdon, Ark, 

W. O. Bartlett, Hamburg, 

James F. Rieves, Marion. 

W. B. Kyle, McCrory. 

George R. Hays, Newport. 

Flora A. Hall, Pocahontas. 

Louis K. Buerkle, Stuttgart. 

Lee R. See, Swifton. 

John T. Cheairs, jr., Tillar. 

H. L. Fuller, Waldron. 

James M. Daniel, Wilmar. 

A. B. Cone, Wilmot. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Thomas C. Stoddard, Alameda, 
Nellie Pellet, Brawley. 
Charles R. Thompson, Burbank. 
Georgia A. Wiard, Chula Vista. 
Anna M. Carson, Compton. 
Oliver C. Williams, Dinuba. 
Elizabeth M. Steel, Downey. 
George P. Dobyns, El Monte, 
William J. Simms, Gardena. 
Warren A. Bradley, Gustine. 
Milton M. Pilkenton, Hermosa Beach, 
Mary F. Stevenson, Imperial. 
W. K. McFarland, Jackson. 
Sophie J. Rice, King City. 
B. Q. R. Canon, La Mesa, 
Charles Osborne, Lankershim, 
W. D. McClellan, La Verne (late Lordsburg). 
S. Willard Coffren, Llano. 
Don C. Saunders, Lompoc. 
Walter J. Desmond, Long Beach, 
Orynthia Copeland, Los Altos. 
Mabel Hanford, Lost Hills. 
Thomas F. Fogarty, Marysville. 
F. B. Nichols, McCloud. 
Warren Rodgers, McKittrick, 
Eugene J. Crane, Menlo Park. 
Frank Zimmerman, Monrovia. 
Francis F. Wrenn, Newcastle. 
John W. Heard, Oilcenter, 
Clark McLain, Pasadena. 
F. S. Harrison, Patterson. 
Frank P. Firey, Pomona. 
Alexunder Ludwig, Redding. 
Floyd Godfrey, San Dimas. 
Charles W. Fay, San Francisco. 
J. M. Qualls, Sanger. 
Byron Millard, San Jose. 
Michael F. Cochrane, San Rafael. 
J. B. Laufman, Santa Paula. 
George Gribble, Scotia. 
Jesse D. Brite, Tehachapi. 
Jesse A. Ivy, Thermal. 
S. Eliza Stitt, Vacaville. 
Norman P. Cormack, Wasco, 
Alfred Belieu, Watts. 

COLORADO, 


Clark Cooper, Canon City. 
Frederick H. Meyers, Clifton, 
Herbert D. Barnhart, Creede. 
A. J. Horan, Crested Butte. 
Mary E. Holmes, Fleming. 
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Hubert Reynolds, Greeley, 
Ralph E. Jordan, Grover. 
Ruth N. Frame, Haswell. 
William A. White, Holyoke. 
Thomas J. Bradshaw, Ignacio. 
Finley Dye, Julesburg. ~ 
Michael F. O'Day, Lafayette. 
M. J. Brennan, Leadville. 
T. T. Donovan, Longmont. 
Charles L. Spillman, Norwood. 
Sherman S. Bellesfield, Pueblo. 
Judith Nichols, Ridgway. 
Joseph W. Beery, Saguache. 
Mary M. Minehouse, Wiley. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Thomas J. Sullivan, Baltic. 
Patrick C. Cavanaugh, Burnside, 
Jeremiah J. Sullivan, Colchester. 
William J. Thomas, Moodus. 
William I. Austin, Noroton Heights. 
Samuel E. Louden, Riverside. 
Thomas J. Quish, South Manchester. 
Dennis C. Murphy, Taftville. 
James T. Murray, Thompsonville. 
Merritt E. Tooker, Uncasville. 

DELAWARE. 
William L. Duff, Newport. 
IDAHO, 


Samuel H. Laird, American Falls. 
George W. Harris, Burke. 

John E. Paul, Dubois. 

W. J. Coltman, Idaho Falls. 

Emil L. Mueller, Kamiah. 
Alexander McDermid, Kimberly, 
Charles H. Gelbach, Kooskia. 
Howard E. King, Nampa. 
Simpson M. Rich, Paris. 

John Jay Nickles, Plummer. 
Frederick H. Bradbury, Rathdrum. 
Mac Scofield, Vollmer. 

Frank S. Harding, Weiser. 


INDIANA, 


Michael E. Maloney, Aurora. 
Frank S. Coffin, Bloomingdale. 
Benjamin A. Batson, Bluffton. 
William R. Dunn, Dale. 
Orris Hooper, sr., Dillsboro. 
W. P. Van Arsdall, Fairmount. 
Charles Hatch, Fort Branch. 
Marion A. Thomas, Jasonville. 
Charles H. Ball, La Fayette. 
Earl Talbott, Linton. ' 
Kinsey B. Clark, Medaryville. 
Lloyd W. Dunlap, Mentone. 
Charles Wright, North Manchester, 
James N. Culp, North Vernon. 
William S. Tindall, Paoli. 
Nehemiah Littlefield, Rensselaer. 
John T. Cuskaden, St. Paul. 
E. R. Niecum, Swayzee. 
Walter H. Smith, Versailles. 
Ernest E. Forsythe, Washington. 
IOWA. 
I. M. Finnell, Algona. 
Ed. McConaughey, Allerton. 
Orson R. Hutchison, Arlington. 
George A. Pruitt, Blanchard. 
Jair S. Wildman, Blockton. 
John H. Schulte, Breda. 
A. W. Lee, Britt. 
Jacob Meyer, Calmar. 
Charles D. Huston, Cedar Rapids. 
William F. McCarty, Clarence, 
Thomas R. McKaig, Corwith. 
Frederick B. Sharon, Davenport. 
Harry A. Cooke, Eagle Grove. 
W. H. Dudley, Earlham. 
Frank Kussart, Eddyville. 
John J. Donahoe, Gilmore City, 
William H. Fickel, Glenwood, 
Charles H. Woodard, Gowrie. 
Sum Robinson, Gravity. 
William H. Frew, Hiteman. 


Peter Jungers, Hospers. 

F. C. Boeke, Hubbard. 

Andrew T. O’Brien, Independence. 
Charles L. Paul, Ireton. 

Wilhelm Hesselschwerdt, Kalona. 
Henry Africa, Kanawha. 

E. R. Ashley, Laporte City. 

D. P. O'Connor, Lawler, 

Milton Funk. Lewis. 

D. E. Horton, Lime Spring. 
Michael J. Harty, Lone Tree. 
Reuben M. Gable, Lost Nation. 

J. J. MeDermott, Manilla. 

A. G. Johnson, Marshalltown. 
Anton Huebsch, MeGregor. 

J. J. Herbster, Millford. 

Harry C. Fox, Monona. 

Tracy R. Osborne, New Sharon. 
Anna B. Berry, North MeGregor. 
Alfred B. Callender, Ocheyedan. 
Charles B. Clark, Ogden. 

Frank W. Miller, Olin. 

Ben Jensen, Onawa. 

Charles W. McCarty, Ottumwa. 
Frank Kenney, Oxford Junction. 
Jasper W. Morris, Panora. 
Edwin Wattonville, Pomeroy, 
John E. Dargan, Riceville. 
George W. Crandell, Rippey. 

P. A. MeGruay, Rolfe. 

John F. Goos, Sabula. 

Edwin L. Helmer, Sanborn. 
Warren A. Edington, Sheldon. 

J. G. Winter, Sioux Center. 
Frederick S. Anderson, Stanton. 
Margaret E. Nefzger, Terril. 

Leo. L. Hamblin, Walker. 

John MeGloin, Wall Lake. 

M. II. Kelly; Waterloo. 

Albert H. Procese, Waukee. 
Daniel H. Bauman, Webster City. 
Katie A. Schwarz, West Burlington. 
Willism D. Schulte, West Point. 
Frank W. Buxton, Wheatland. 
Elmer E. Hopkins, Whiting. 
Mortimer D. Sullivan, Wilton Junction. 
Joseph II. Riseley, Winthrop. 


HAWAII. 


Millicent M. E. Cumming, Paia., 
J. S. Medeiros, Puunene. 

Frank Cox, Waimea. 

Elizabeth H. Travis, Waipahu. 


MAINE, 


Joseph E. Brooks, Biddeford. 
George W. McClain, Brownsville Junction. 
Arthur L. Newton, Buckfield. 
Edwin L. Field, Cape Cottage. 
William S. Mildon, Eastport. 
William R. Frost, Gardiner. 
Walter H. Newbegin, Kezar Falls. 
Menander Dennett, Lewiston. 

Ida E. Hatch, Limestone. 

Edward A. Prescott, Monmouth, 
Alner C. Gilbert, Monson. 
William G. Harmon, Old Orchard, 
Stanley L. Westcott, Patten. 
Osear R. Wish, Portland. 

Lemuel Rich, Sebago Lake. 


MARYLAND, 


Franklin B. Beall, Cumberland. 

Benjamin Mitchell, Hancock. 

Mary W. Tise, Hyatisville. 

J. R. Duke, Leonardtown. 

F. B. MeDemitt, Mount Savage. 

J. F. Peach, North East. 

Mary W. Stewart. Oxford. 

H. L. Brittingham, Princess Anne. 

Agnes C. Klinger, Riverdale. 

Joseph C. Gernand, Thurmont. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Edgar E. Sargent, Belchertown. 
Lawrence J. Watson, Beverly Farms. 
John J. Haverty, Canton. 
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Mary S. Tyler, Charlemont. 
Patrick H. Haley, Chelmsford. 
James Nagle, Concord Junction. 
Joseph E. Barnett, Easthampton. 
William J. Campbell, East Taunton, 
John H. Flavell, Hanover. 

Henry K. Bearse, Harwich, 

L. F. McNamara, Haverhill. 
William F. Walsh, Hinsdale. 
James J. O'Donnell, Holyoke. 
Toilston F. Phinney, Hyannis Port. 
Michael F. Cronin, Lawrence. 

John H. Kane, Lexington, 

Edmund S. Higgins, Lynn. 

Martin B. Crane, Merrimac. 

Neil R. Mahoney, North Billerica. 
Martin H. Ryan, Northboro. 
Dennis J, Dullea, Peabody. 

Osgood L. Small, Sagamore. 
Patrick Curran, Scituate. 

James G. Cassidy, Sheffield, 
William F. Kelley, South Acton. 
Thomas H. Hackett, Westboro, 
John D. Leonard, Whitiusville. 
Richard F. Burke, Williamsburg. 
Patrick J. Dempsey, Williamstown, 


MICHIGAN, 


Michael L. Gillen, Adrian. 
Arthur Hillman, Akron. 

C. A. Standiford, Athens. 
William S. Drew, Augusta. 
Joseph Fremont, Bad Axe. 
Carl L. Farwell, Barryton. 

O. K. Ray Maker, Bear Lake. 
Paul Harrison, Bloomingdale. 
William J. Lewis, Boyne City. 
John W. O'Leary, Brooklyn. 
Perry H. Peters, Davison. 
William J. Nagel, Detroit. 
Edwin S. Noble, Elk Rapids. 
George Arthur, Elkton. 

George B. McIntyre, Fairgrove. 
T. II. McGee, Farmington. 
Frank D. Baker, Flint. 

Frank D. Perkins, Flushing. 
Hurry L. Shirley, Galesburg. 
J. W. Ewing, Grand Ledge. 
Daniel A. Holland, Hancock. 
David E. Storms, Harrisville. 
Thomas Gilligan, Hopkins. 
Cornelius Cronin, Kalkaska. 
George W. Parker, Le Roy. 
John J. Sleeman, Linden. 

E. T. Belding, Mancelona. 
Arthur A. Juttner, Menominee, 
Henry A. Bishop, Millington. 
M. C. Lefurgey, Mount Morris. 
Henry Kessell, Orion. 

Clare E. Rann, Perry. 

Eugene L. Rose, Petoskey. 

R. D. Watson, Rochester. 
Michael W. Gibbons, Roscommon. 
John Lutz, Saline. 

John Jay Cox, Scottville. 
Allen E. Stebbins, Sheridan. 
Louis J. Braun, South Range, 
Barton R. Osborn, Tekonsha. 
George F. Carrier, Three Oaks. 
William H. Wint, Williamston. 


MINNESOTA, 


Jason Weatherhead, Ada. 

P. O. Fryklund, Badger. 

Axel Ringborg, Bagley. 

Axel F. Peterson, Barrett. 

W. W. Belden, Caledonia, 

C. F. Lieberg, Clarkfield. 

E. S. Scheibe, Cloquet. 

Altie Hill Lund, Dawson. 
William H. Franklin, Dodge Center. 
Louis A. Schwantz, Evansville. 
Joseph Huelskamp, Gaylord. 
George Lien, Granite Falls. 

C. H. Phinney, Herman. 

P. J. McCormick, Hopkins. 


William F. Roche, Lakeville. 
F. W. Kramer, Lewiston. 
Harvey Hildebrand, Lyle. 
Miiton L. Fredine, Maynard, 
Joseph H. Seal, Melrose. 
H. E. Hoard, Montevideo. 
M. F. Finnegan, Morris. 
Erick Erickson, Murdock. 
A. Waag, Roseau. 
W. L. McGonagle, Royalton, 
G. O. Bergan, Sacred Heart. 
Emil A. Kurr, Sauk Rapids. 
Alfred W. Johnson, Sebeka. 
A. J. Lovestrom, Stephen. 
Charles Spillane, Waseca. 
Michael Brixius, Watkins. 
C. H. Dickey, Wayzata. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
W. P. Cassedy, Brookhaven, 
R. L. Broadstreet, Coffeeville. 
Benjamin F. Lott, Collins. 
R. B. O'Reilly, Cruger. 
Bernard M. Martin, Dundee. 
J. M. King, Durant. 
Lorie R. Du Bard, Glendora, 
Ollie O. Conerly, Gloster. 
J. II. Robb, Greenville. 
James C. Jourdan, Iuka. 
Thomas P. Barr, Jackson. 
W. L. Walton, Lexington. 
Florence Brady, Lulu. 
Jeanie W. Fontaine, Lyon. 
Foster H. Round, Meadville, 
R. Parrish Taylor, Oakland. 
©. A, MeCharen, Oxford. 
Mary L. Hancock, Potts Camp. 
Jonathan H. McCraw, Sardis. 
T. L. Wainwright, Stonewall. 
Sedley B. Thomas, Terry. 
Charles W. Allen, Vance, 
Barbour Y. Rhodes, West Point. 


MISSOURL 


Emmett A. Cherry, Adrian. 
Joseph H. Turk, Ash Grove. 
James R. Bennett, Branson. 
Harvey Morrow, Buffalo. 

John C. Downing, Cameron. 
Willis Wiley, Crane. 

William D. Johnson, Crocker. 
Louie C. Mattox, Cuba. 

William H. Titus, Excelsior Springs, 
Nelson H. Cook, Forest City. 
Lee Jones, Hale. 

Hiram P. Geaslin, Hornersville. 
S. S. Ball, Kahoka. 

William A. Grant, Lincoln. 
Robert H. Williams, Louisiana, 
Jasper D. Cole, Malta Bend. 

J. S. Walker, Marceline. 

Ross Alexander, Mercer. 

James M. Settle, New Franklin. 
James L. Smith, New London. 
Cora D. Perdue, Orrick. 

L. R. Dougherty, Pacific. 

Lant Campbell, Princeton. 

S. A. Norrid, Puxico. 

W. Douglas Meeks, Thayer. 
Abram Stephens, Troy. 

L. M. Hutcherson, Warrenton 
J. P. Bauer, Washington. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Webb Little, Campton. 
James H. Willey, Milton, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Lemuel H. Mathews, Barnegat. 
Peter A. Dofiovan, Bayonne. 
Henry N. Gillon, Berlin. 

Ralph A. Sheppard, Bivalve. 
Edward F. Higgins, Bloomfield. 
Waters B. Hurff, Bridgeton. 

J. B. R. Clark, Califon. 

Joseph A. Poole, Deal Beach. 
Ada B. Nafew, Eatontown, 
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Henry Otto, Eag Harbor City. 
T. C Birtwhistle, Englewood. 
GC. D. Nicholson, Grenloch. 

John A. Campbell, Highwood. 
John A. Reddan, Hopewell. 
Hugh G. Stull, Milford. 

Lewis A. Shaw, Minotola. 
Frances W. Winans, Mountain Lakes. 
Walter F. Clayton, Ocean Grove. 
Samuel Locker, Parlin. 

John B. Hankins, Pemberton. 
David C. Brewer, Toms River. 
Harry T. Allen, Vincentown. 


NEW MEXICO. 


John A. Haley, Carrizozo. 

L. A. Chandler. Cimarron. 
Susan S. Pace, Clayton, 
Frank P. Brown, Hachita, 
Susano Ortiz. Las Vegas. 
George F. Williams, Mogollon, 
Joseph A. Beal, Mountainair. 
Viola K. Reynolds, Springer. 
L. Pascual Martinez, Taos. 


NEW YORK, 


Joseph A. Weisbeck, Alden. 
Joseph T. Norton, Allegany. 
George M. Miller, Andes. 

Frank C. Lent, Atlanta. 

John J. Maloney, Aurora. 
William S. Waterbury, Baliston Spa. 
John F. Ryan, Batavia. 

Peter J. O'Neill, Bay Shore. 
William A. Hosley, Belmont. 
John H. Ten Eyck, Black River. 
Frank E. Ingalls, Brownville. 

B. A. Curtiss, Camden. 

Jenny L. Abel, Canaan. 

Charles H. Beeby, Central Square. 
Hiram E. Safford, Cherry Creek. 
Murvin L. Becker, Claverack, 
Norman S. Taylor, Clayville. 
Frederick M. Avery, Cold Water. 
George L. Krein, Dansville. 
George H. Mills, Delevan. 
Edward E. O'Rourke, Ellicotiville. 
Alpheus D. Jessup, Florida. 
William Van Alstyne, Fultonville. 
Jonas J. Hover, Germantown, 
John B. Judson, Gloversville. 
James C. Spalding, Great Neck. 
Neil W. Avery, Greenville. 
Elizabeth Hollenbeck, Harriman. 
Frederick A. Ray, Herkimer. 
John Puvogel, Hicksville. 
Richard L. Earl, Honeoye Falis, 
Arthur Rappleye, Interlaken. 

Eli M. Crawford, Keene Valley. 
George W. Tracey, Kinderhook. 
Robert S. Ames, Lake Placid. 
Eugene H. Schmeck, La Salle. 
Joseph J. Daley, Lewiston. 

Leon B. Wright, Lyndonville. 
Edward F. Ryan, Lyons Falls. 
Charles D. Overacre, Manchester, 
John J. Costello, Manlius. 

Henry D. Nichols, Mexico. 

J. C. Rossman, Mohawk. 

Hugh Smiley, Mohonk Lake. 
Harvey J, Adams, Moira. 

James V. Crawford, Morristown. 
William F. Hadley, North Bangor. 
James P. Doyle, Nunda. 

Chester J. Hinman, Palenville. 
Edward Crawford, Pine Bush. 
Artemas D. Barton, Pine Plains, 
W. X. McIntosh, Pleasantville. 
Robert J. De Lap, Roosevelt. 
Anthony J. Beck, St. James. 
Gilson D. Wart, Sandy Creek. 
Edward J. Hughes, Schuylervilte. 
Annie B. Adams, Silver Bay. 

Leo R. Grover, Silver Springs. 
marles H. Huntting, Smithtown Brauch. 
Joseph J. Maher, Staatsburg. 


John H. Coon, Stauley. 

John H. Stoddard, Stevensville. 

Nellie E. Lempfert, Stony Brook. 

John J. Kesel, Syracuse. 

John G. More, Walton. 

Frank Tamany, Washingtonville. 

John Scally, Westbury. 

William B. Townsend, West Coxsackie. 
Mabel B. Williams, West Hampton Beach. 
John E. Hoffnagle, Westport. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


L. T. Sumner, Ahoskie. 

A. C. Hughes, Apex. 

Daniel L. Windley, Belhaven. 

Sallie V. Banks, Camp Glenn. 

E. J. Britt, Chadbourn. 

Robert S. McRae, Chapel Hill. 

Andrew L. Pendleton, Elizabeth City. 

II. S. Harrison, Enfield. 

Stephen P. Wilson, Fairmont. 

William F. Flowers, Fremont. 

Lillie N. Fenner, Halifax. 

James A. Hines, Highlands. 

John G. Buffaloe, Jackson. 

Ira T. Hunt, Kittrell. 

D. D. French, Lumberton. 

Robert B. Etheridge, Mantes. 

John R. Swann, Marshall. 

W. O. Connor, Mars Hill. 

J. T. Dick, Mebane. 

R. P. Gardner, Mount Holly. 

Louis G. Daniels, New Bern (late Newbern) 

George W. Waters, Plymouth. 

Robert S. Montgomery, Reidsville. 

Williain G. Fussell, Rosehill. 

Samuel V. Scott, Sanford. 

Cepha L. Harris, Thomasville. 

John F. Saunders, Troy. 

G. W. Hill, Vineland. 

O. K. Holding, Wake Forest. 

D. Earl Best, Warsaw. 

R. S. Galloway, Winston-Salem, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


Nicholas Johnston, Aneta. 
Daniel F. Sweeney, Berthold. 
John W. Sehulenberg, Bisbee. 
Frank Reed, Bismarck. 
Guy A. Kopriva, Bowbells. 
Charles E. Harding, Churchs Ferry. 
Frank McGraw, Cogswell. 
V. F. Nelson, Cooperstown. 
E. Ruth Garvin, Dawson. 
Sophie Sherman, Donnybrook. 
W. W. Anderson, Edgeley. 
D. J. Drummond, Esmond. 
Annie Minehan, Garrison. 
Christian Reite, Hannaford. 
J. H. McLean, Hannah. 
Hattie M. Leach, Havana. 
Pearl Miller, La Moure. 
P. J. Bott, Marmarth. 
Frank J. Callahan, McClusky. 
Peter Karpen, Medina. 
Anthony Hentges, Michigan. 
John G. Bateman, Milnor. 
W. T. Reilly, Milton. 
William T. Wakefield, Mott. 
Carl Jahnke, New Salem. 
James J. Dougherty, Park River. 
Nelle W. Moellring, Ray. 
William F. Thompson, Sanish. 
P. J. Filbin, Steele. 
William F. Kempshall, Taylor. 
Lemuel C. Larkin, Thompson. 
Henry A, Holmes, Towner. 
Joseph Deschenes, Walhalla. 
Arthur L. Menard, Wilton. 
Andrew D. Cochrane, York. 
OREGON. 
Dean S. McWilliams, Halsey. 
W. A. Richardson, Heppner, 
Esther M. Evers, Huntington. * 
W. A. Delzell. Klamath Falls. 
E. E. Bragg, La Grande. 


1918. 


B. L. Hagemann, Milwaukie. 
Vaughn D. Crosby, North Portland, 
J. W. Boone, Prineville. 

L. F. Reizenstein, Roseburg. 

Iva E. Dodd, St. Helens. 

Edith B. Ward, Stanfield. 

R. E. Williams, The Dalles. 
Brazier C. Small, Turner. 


PORTO RICO. 


Ramon Alfonzo Rivera, Arecibo. 
Jose Carrera, Humacao. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Lewis M. Jones, Alcoln. 

Ida A. Calhoun, Clemson College. 
James B. Ehrhardt, Ehrhardt. 
Lulie Giles, Graniteville. s 

J. F. Rickenbaker, Lake City. 
Herman H. Bradham, Manning. 
J. R. Montgomery, Marion. 
Henry P. Tindal, North. 

Pierce M. Huff, Piedmont. 
John H. Porter, Ridgeland. 
Pearle H. Padget, Saluda. 
Nevitt Fant, Walhalla. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


F. A. Nutter, Alcester. 

John Debilzan, Andover. 

George L. Baker, Britton. 

Alfred E. Paine, Doland. 

George C. Knickerbocker, Eureka, 
A. D. Griffee, Faulkton. 

James L. Minahan, Geddes. 

W. R. Veitch, Groton. 

TEXAS, 


W. L. Coleman, Alpine. 
W. D. Armstrong, Alto. 
Lebrun H, Goforth, Anna. 
G. P. Tarrant, Aransas Pass. 
Preston N. Arnold, Arp. 

C. Jefferson Johnson, Austin. 
John C. Wood, Big Sandy. 
Charles H. Jones, Bishop. 

J. H. Logan, Blessing. 

E. B. Hopkins, Brazoria. 

Hugh M. Stevenson, Breckenridge. 
L. V. Holbert, Bremond. 

C. A. Howard, Bronson. 

Cora L. Baker, Buffalo. 

M. D. Parnell, Chico. 

L. E. Haskett, Childress. 

John W. Robbins, Clyde. 

William P. Gibson, Copperas Cove. 
William B. Junell, Cumby. 

Lula E. Willis, Daingerfield. 

T. W. Hooks, Donna. 

E. L. Correll, El Campo. 

Rufus W. Riddels, Electra. 

R. S. Rike, Farmersville. 

A. M. Gosch, Flatonia. 

S. D. Seale, Floresville. 

W. F. Sponseller, Fowlerton. 
Charles O. Hardy, Francitas. 
August R. Gold, Fredericksburg. 
Johnnie V. Bradley, Gladewater. 
Philip H. Clements, Goldthwaite. 
Eddie C. Slaughter, Goose Creek. 
Charles Johnston, Goree. 
Minerva E. Hendrickson, Grapevine. 
Samuel G. Dean, Haskell. 

T. W. House, Houston. 

William E. McKay, Huntsville. 
Sam Anderson, Knox City. 
William T. Hall, La Porte. 

J. W. Hardcastle, Lexington. 
June Hickman, Livingston. 
Charles M. Wallace, Llano. 

Cora D. Fowler, Lockney. 

Allie M. Erwin, Loraine. 

Arthur F. Loftis, Manor. 

Carrie E. Smith, Marble Falls. 
Robert Greenwood, Marfa. 

John G. Oltorf, Marlin. 

Joel W. Moore, McDade. 
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Newman E. Tucker, Mercedes, 

Frosa M. Bailey, Montgomery. 

C. H. Sewell, Overton. 

Mamie Milam, Prairie View. 

John A. Shapard, Rockdale. 

B. B. Lanham, Rockwall. 

Maggie Ellis, Rotan. 

Henry Eilers, jr., Schulenburg. 

Lon Davis, Sealy. 

E. B. Barne, Snyder. 

E. G. Langhammer, Somerville. 

Peter Tighe, Sourlake. 

Bettie Jackson, Stratford. 

Annie S. Watson, Sugar Land. 

Royston C. Crane, Sweetwater (late Sweet Water). 

Almyra L. Williams, Taft. 

W. P. Boyd, Thurber. 

W. W. Trow, Trinity. 

Sidney S. McClendon, Tyler. 

J. W. White, Uvalde. 

W. F. Flynt, Winter. 

William R. Sharpe, Wolfe City. 
UTAH, 


Albert A. Savage, Hyrum. 
Joseph Anderson, Lehi. 

W. W. Browning, Ogden. 
William L, Adams, Parowan. 


VERMONT. 


Glen C. Parris, Fairfax. 

Daniel F. Carmody, Fair Haven. 
C. M. Boright, Richford. 

A. II. Gleason, Johnsbury. 


VIRGINIA, 


Wiliam M. Smith, Alexandria. 
George E. Cunningham, Buena Vista. 
James S. Haile, Chatham. 
I. Henry Savage, Chincoteague, 
W. R. Rogers, Crewe. 
David W. Berger, Drakes Branch, 
Louis J. Nottingham, Eastville. 
Claude E. Wiley, Fairfax. 
Samuel C. Cox, Galax. 
Frank W. Sheild, Hampton. 
D. F. Hankins, Houston. 
Gertrude G. Browder, Jarratt. 
Charles E. Clinedinst, New Market. 
H. G. Shackelford, Orange. 
John S. Scott, Parksley. 
Eugene Monroe, Purcellville. 
Hoge M. Brown, Radford. 
Lucile Prince Duane, Stony Creek. 
H. Lester Hooker, Stuart. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


Bartholin R. Larsen, Christiansted. 
August R. Bisserup, Fredericksted. 
WASHINGTON. 


Paul L. Paulsen, Addy. 

Thomas J. Quirt, Blaine. 
Henry A. Knapp, Camas. 
Archie Manson, Cashmere. 
Joseph O'Neill, Castlerock. 
Thomas R. Arnold, Cathlamet. 
C. G. Thomas, Cle Elum. 

C. M. Durland, Colville. 

A. J. Peters, Deer Park. 

Carl J. Gunderson, East Stanwood. 
S. J. Mothershead, Edmunds. 
P. F. Billingsley, Ephrata, 
Willard E. Overholt, Farmington, 
Ann E. Sykes, Grandview. 
Martha E. Sprague, Iwaco. 
Edwin Sehauble, Kalama. 
Jefferson P. Buford, Kelso. 
Charles E. Guiberson, Kent. 
Guy A. Hamilton, Leavenworth. 
Maury C. Hayden, Lind. 

G. R. Patterson, Malden. 

Nellie B. Burke, Mansfield. 
Theo Hall, Medical Lake. 
Benjamin L. Smith, Okanogan, 
James O'Farrell, jr., Orting. 
Roscoe A. Belvail, Palouse. 

R. B. Smith, Prescott. 
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John F. May, Republic. 
Dana Child, Spokane. 
Robert T. Johnson, Sumas, 
Jacob P. Pyles, Sumner. 
Charles A. Bergin, Wilkeson. 
George P. Wall, Winlock. 


John D. Medill, Yakima (late North Yakima), 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Orrville A. Beerbower, Albright. 

Robert E. Morgan, Davy. 

T. W. Ryan, Hendricks. 

Okey C. Dawson, Janelew. 

G. B. Riggle, Middlebourne. 

George B. Henthorn, Paden City. 

William Pence, South Charleston, 

William B. Spurlock, Wayne. 

Herbert T. Davis, West Union. 

Warren D. Cline, Williamstown. 
WISCONSIN. 

Elizabeth Croake, Albany. 

Theodore Buehler, Jr., Alma 

Gustave Keller, Appleton. 

Albert Hess, Arcadia. 

F. C. O. Muenich, Argyle. 

Birt E. Fredrick, Augusta. 

Henry Wachsmuth, Bayfield. 

John V. Swift, Beuton. 

Annie K. Blanchard, Blauchardville. 

George E. Forward, Brandon. 

John H. Moller, Bruce. 

Ernest D. Singleton, Camp Douglas. 

F. A. Partlow, Clear Lake. 

William A. Roblier, Colona. 

William J. Riedner, Columbus. 

Hubert S. Duquaine, Crivitz. 

Herman H. Fiedler, Cuba. 

Annie W. Bartholomew, Delafield. 

Robert Horneck, Elkhart Lake. 

W. E. Sherburne, Fremont. 

James F. Horan, Friendship. 

J. M. Melchior, Gillett. 

F. A, Ferriter, Hillsboro. 

Simon Skroch, Independence. 

Fred Seifert, Jefferson. 

Paul E. Stiehm, Johnson Creek. 

George H. Schmidt, Kewaskum. 

Adolph H. Dionne, Lena. 

Frank Leuschen, Marathon. 

Franz Markus, Medford. 

Henry W. Graser, Menomonee Falls. 

George B. Keith, Milton Junction. 

John G. Solverson, Nashotah. 

Arthur R. Curtis, National Home, 

Nicolaus Elmer, New Glarus. 

John F. Flanagan, Oconomowoc. 

Francis J. Maher, Omro. 

Franklin C. Watson, Owen. 

Harvey Vincent, Park Falls, 

Agnes Scholl, Pewaukee. 

Wigand B. Krause, Port Washington, 

T. J. Griffin, Prescott. 

H. G. Bannerman, Redgranite. 

Charles F. Dillett, Shawano. 

Frank Gottsacker, Sheboygan, 

George Wildermuth, Sheboygan Falls, 

Louis Locke, Shiocton. 

George Paquette, Shullsburg. 

William M. Ward, Soldiers Grove. 

John P. Rice, Sparta. 

E. A. Drotning, Stoughton. 

Charles A. Gesell, Tomahawk, 

F. W. Keuper, Union Grove. 

P. F. Melchoir, Wausaukee. 

John Vander Linden, West De Pere. 

Samuel Dewar, Westfield. 

W. H. Weed, Weyauwega. 

W. C. Kiernan, Whitewater. 

George F. Mader, Winneconne. 

G. W. Bishop, Wonewoc. 
WYOMING, 

Charles O. Lyon, Burns. 

Nels J. Simpson, Cambria. 

Elizabeth W. Keiffer, Fort Russell. 

Charles G. Mudd, Powell. 


Louis Sehalk, Rawlins. 

L. E. Blackwell, Shoshoni. 
Juan Jenkins, Upton. 
Catherine McCabe, Van Tassell. 
John T. Jones, Worland. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuerspay, January 24, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O Thou, who art from everlasting to everlasting, our God 
and our Father, infinite in wisdom, power, and love, we come 
to Thee in prayer, believing that Thou art able to strengthen 
us to resist the evils from within and from without, 

Impart unto us, we beseech Thee, grace sufficient unto this 
day, that we may register ourselves on the side of right and 
truth and justice, and at its close lie down to peaceful slumbers, 
assured that Thou art our refuge and our strength; and Thine 
be the praise through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. WILLIAM 
C. Wnricut, of the fourth distriet of Georgia, is present and is 
ready to take the oath of office. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has the credentials of Mr. 
WRIGHT, properly signed by the governor and the secretary of 
state, and Mr. WricHur will come forward and be sworn. 

Mr. Wright appeared at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office, 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess}, under 
a special order of the House, is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. > 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest to the gentleman from New York 
that he withhold that until the gentleman from Ohio has con- 
cluded. : 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, the gentleman from Ohio deseryes u 
proper audience, and I insist upon the point. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed te 
answer to their names: 


Bland Fairchild, B. I. Leuroot Sanders, N. Y. 
Brumbaush Fairchild, G. W. Lobeck Saunders, Vu. 
Caldwell Flynn McCulloch Scott, Pn. 
Cantril Fuller, Mass, Maher Scully 
Capstick Garland Mann Sherley 
Carter, Mass. Godwin, N. C. Miller, Wash. Sims 
Carter, Okla. Goodall Mondell Siem 
Chandler, N. Y. Gould Mott Smith, T. F. 
Church Graham, Pa. Nelson Snyder 
Cooper, Ohio Gray, N. J. Nichols, Mich, Stiness 
Costello Griest Olney Sullivan 
Currie, Mich. Hamill O’Shannessy Swift 
Curry, Cal. Hamilton, N. V. Overmyer ‘Templeton 
Dale, N. X. Heintz Paige ‘Treadway 
Dale, Vt. Hollingsworth Porter Vare 
Davidson Hood Pratt Wilson, III. 
Dempsey Hutchinson Price Wilson, La. 
Din Johnson, S. Dak. Ragsdale Winslow 
Dooling Johnson. Wash. Riordan Wood, Ind. 
Drukker Jones, Va. Roberts Woodyard 
Estopina! Kiess, Pa. Rodenberg Zihiman 
Evans LaGuardia Rowland 


The SPEAKER. On this roll 340 Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I would 
like to have the attention of the House a little while on the 
significance of the dispatches that have been carried in the 
newspapers for the last four days in relation to the situation in 
Austria and Hungary. While it is always a doubtful thing to 
take at full value what is said in tliese foreign dispatches, 
since you can not tell how much is in the interest of publicity, 
this particular situation is very ominous and full of suggestion, 
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and if I may be permitted to say it, I think thero is great 
promise, if one dare use such an expression in reference to what 
Austria would call a misfortune, in a revolution, the end of 
which no one can now undertake to tell. Austria-Hungary, 
quite unlike Germany, has never been free from the danger of 


revolution. The Austrian Government, with its dual monarchy, 
is an organization which is a combination of one empire and one 
sovereign kingdom with a common head. Each of these units 
has a separate and independent legislative department, as well as 
executive department. They do, however, have a common king, 
who gets his position by virtue of belonging to the House of 
Hapsburg, which has been the ruling house of both Austria and 
Hungary since the close of the sixteenth century. In 1867 there 
was an agreement reached by which there should be a uniform 
or single government, although each legislature sits separately 
to legislate on all matters except that of finance, foreign affairs, 
and military affairs. Those matters are under the eommon rule 
of the two, and are the main departments of the ministry. When 
the legislatures can not get together on matters of legislation 
they reach a uniform conelusion through their houses of dele- 
gates, which are in reality a committee of estimates selected 
from the legislative houses, 20 from the upper house and 40 from 
the lower house, making 60 members in each part of the dual 
monarchy. These men sit separately and make their recommenda- 
tions in writing, and after three efforts to agree, in ease they fail 
they then sit together and vote it out as one body. There has 
also been for years a combination for commercial purposes ealled 
the Commercial Customs Union. that lasts during a 10-year 
period. That has been going on for a good while, with very much 
dissatisfaction in recen: years. So, Mr. Speaker, it was a common 
thought throughout much of the world that with the death of the 
late Emperor, Francis Joseph, the dual monarchy would break 
up into its separate units, as before 1867, but the heat of war 
prevented that, and the monarchy still stands in its dual char- 
ucter. 

But there is a very serious condition that arises. out of dis- 
satisfaction which must be increasingly widespread and omi- 
naus. First, because ef economic or industrial eonditions there. 
You might say that it is grounded on social unrest that you find 
in Russia and in a lesser degree in Germany. However, while 
the papers state that the social or economic condition is the 
most prominent souree of disaffection, just new, I believe, as a 
student of history, that the unrest is below the economic and 
industrial depression partly due to the war, beeause that would 
be temporary. But, fellow Members of the House, if you take 
either one of these units you find a condition unlike any other 
place in Europe, which must make for an inereasing and perma- 
nent unrest until relief is provided. For example, the ruling 
people of Austria are the Germans, speaking the German Ian- 
guage, but they are not in uniform sympathy with the Germans 
in the German Empire, and must not, therefore, be regarded 
wholly subservient to the wishes of the Hohenzollern régime. 
They are widely different, beeause, while the German Empire is 
made up of 75 per cent Protestant in religion, the Austrian 
Empire, speaking not of Hungary but of Austria, is made up of 
88 per cent Catholic. They have not been together except in 
military alliances. The Kaiser has never been able to win the 
Catholic element in Germany. In this field we see the greatest 
diplomacy undertaken by him when he appointed Von Hertling, 
the Bavarian, to be chancellor of the Empire, who, by the way, 
is a Catholie, in order to win the clerical element in the Reichs- 
tag. The difference between Austria and Germany on the 
religious question is. now and has always been acute. How- 
ever, that is not the chief item of unrest between these two Ger- 
mun groups. There is a much more serious condition. Austria 
must see that she is a loser in this war in any case. If the 
central powers succeéd, Austria loses. If the entente powers 
succeed, she does not lose any worse. Germany not only fur- 
nishes the brains of all the military organizations of Austria 
today, but she also furnishes munitions and the money, in the 
form of scrip, with which to buy the munitions that are supplied 
by Germany. Germany is now and has been from the beginning 
taking munitions out of Belgium and the ore out of the mines of 
France and of Serbia, taking the material out of which to make 
the munitions and selling them to Austria, as well as Bulgaria 
and Turkey, and loaning the scrip to these countries, especially 
to Austria, with which to pay for it. I wish to emphasize the 
business aspect of this country in relation to Austria. In other 
words, Germany is fighting this war with profit to herself, save 
the loss of men, and that is a frightful loss to her. But she is 
taking what does not belong to her, save by might, and in her 
ability to market it to her allies she puts them under abject 
slavery to her, from which Austria alone ean never recover. 
That is generally conceded. As long as Germany's printing 
presses will rup she will loan this scrip to Austria with which 


to pay for the supplies that she buys from Germany, and in that 
way she has become inextricably a subservient, servile slave to 
the German Empire, and she must see it. I think that it is 
recognized now among a large proportion of her people that if 
the central powers win she loses. Germany's pan-Germanism, 
which sees German domination from Hamburg to Bagdad, is 
well known to Austria. Politically Austria is made up of 
25,000,000 people. Out of that 28,000,000 not quite 10,000,000 
speak the German language and are the ruling element in Aus- 
tria. Ten millions out of 28,000,000—slightly over 334 per eent. 
This one-third rules the other two-thirds of her people. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed—for how many minutes? 

Mr. FESS. For 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For 10 minutes. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may proceed for 10 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] The Chair 
hears none. : 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, this Austro-Hungarian territory is an 
interesting State, from the standpoint of nationality. Here are 
the Slavs, the people who beeame the ruling element in this sec- 
tion of the world in quite an early period. I will, if the House 
will permit me, insert in the Recorp a hasty sketch of the 
changes of this section under rulership since the seventh century. 
I do not want to do it now, because I have not the time. Here 
eame a peculiar people in the history of the world, called the 
Magyar. They are a warlike people, and they drove them- 
selves westward into the very heart of the Slav section and 
divided the Slav people into the northern and the southern Slay. 
The Magyars are the ruling people in Hungary. They could not 
go beyond what now is the German border. They did overrun 
great portions of Austria, and later on were driven back. This 
people is a unique people. They do not readily coalesce with 
other people. ‘Their autonomy in government, as well as their 
language and their customs, has been retained. But Austria 
began to expand—or rather the House of Hapsburg—until it 
covers a great portion of this Slavic people, who have been over- 
run both to the north and to the south by the Magyzr. To the 
north you have the famous Bohemian country, one of the oldest 
in Europe. This is a famous people, who have maintained their 
independence in their language and customs and very largely 
in law, but they are a subject people. A little te the east are 
the Poles, under the Province of Silesia. Farther east are 
the Ruthenians, in the Province of Galicia, under the contro! of 
Austria. In this section is a large aggregation of Slav people, 
still insistent upon their rights, but totally subject to a people 
who are foreign to them. Then, down in the southern country 
are the southern Slav, the Serbo-Croats. You therefore have 
the Croatians and also an Italian element in Dalmatin. In other 
words; in the country of Austria alone you have 16,000,000 of 
Slavie people denied their privilege in government by only 
10,000,000, who are the ruling element in the country and who 
are German. 

Over in here [indicating on the map] are the Roumanians, 
who are Roman in nationality, and speak the modern Latin. 
You also have the Slovenes, many of whom are under this dual 
Covernment. They are Slavisk. You also have Bosnia, another 
Slavie people; Bulgaria, settled by the Bulgars, also Slavic. 
In other words, here is a foreign country ruling through a 
minority, with a hand of iron, a vast population that vastly out- 
numbers them. 

Going to their Government, we find the Government of 
Austria made up of two houses. The Reichsrath is made up 
of the upper and lower house. In the upper house there are 
14 princes from the royal family, SE nobles—landlords—10 arch- 
bishops, and 7 bishops, who bear their title by inheritance, and 
from 150 to 170 of selectives chosen by the Emperor at his will. 
And that is the real legislative body now in Austria, responsible 
to nobody except the Emperor. ; 

If I would be permitted to give you the make-up of the lower 
house, there are 17 Provinces in Austria—I am not now talking 
about Hungary but Austria alone. You understand they main- 
tain their separate entities. There are 17 Provinees here, repre- 
sented in the Reichsrath. The lower house has 516 members, as 
follows: Lower Austria has 64 members; upper Austria, 22; 
Saltzburg, 7; Styria, 30; Corinthia, 10; Carniola, 12; Trieste, 
5; and Gorz, 6—191. In these eight Provinces the German ele- 
ment is strong but. not exclusive. There are many of them 
out of sympathy with the régime governed by the German 
element. On the other hand, note the other Provinces: Bohemia 
has 130; Moravia, which is the Slovak, has 49; Silesia, the Polish, 
has 15; Galicia, the Ruthenian, 106; Bukowina, 14; Dalmatia, 
the Italian, 11. We here have 325 members representing the 
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subject people in the lower house, all of whom are dissatisfied 
with Austrian domination, while in the former group we have 
191, many of whom are out of sympathy with the ruling 


house in Germany. Quite naturally the question arises, ‘ Why 
could not these subject people, therefore, overrule anything that 
would be brought up in the lower house?” Yes; they could. 
But do not forget that the lower house of Austria, so far as I 
can ascertain, bas not been in session since March of 1914. The 
house of delegates supersede the law-making body. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask why? 

Mr. FESS. In time of war in a country so governed it might 
not do to let them come together. It must appear to us all that 
the representatives in that legislative body must not interfere 
with the monarch. With a situation like that constitutionally, 
where these people have a semblance or show of right, all of 
which is denied them, there is unrest, and inevitably so. I 
should like to take the time to indicate the political phase of 
this situation as indicated by party division, 

The German Nationalists in the lower house number 100, the 
Christian Socialists 73, the German Socialists 49. The three 
groups which I have given are all Germans, Of these 222 Ger- 
man representatives, 122 of them are Socialists in politics, and 
as such are opposed to the German régime as carried on by 
Kaiser William in the German Empire. They have been, his- 
torically speaking, entirely out of sympathy with pan-Ger- 
manism on the Kaiser’s platform, And yet that is the German 
element in Austria. 

The real significance is more marked when we note the politi- 
eal complexion in the balance of this house. The Bohemian 
Club has 84 members, the Bohemia Social Democrats 25, the 
Poles 70, and the Polish Social Democrats 9, and 111 others 
variously divided. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, at this time I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman’s time may be extended 10 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the time of his colleague be extended for 10 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. I am very much obliged to my colleague. 

These elements that are non-German, in Austria, expressed 
by the political differentiation to which I was calling the atten- 
tion of the House when my time expired, will make up 299 of 
the membership, while the German element is 222; and, mark 
you, that element is divided, because they are the Nationalists, 
in which are found those members who hold to and support 
the Crown, and, on the other hand, the Socialists, which consti- 
tute the greater number, who insist upon being given more 
rights. And this group are all the German or ruling element. 
So that when we enter into the inner condition of Austria— 
and what I say about Austria in a lesser sense could be said 
about Hungary—you see every element of revolution is present, 
awaiting the chance for an outlet. 

The Hungarian Government is organized on a similar basis 
to the Austrian Government, so that what I have said about 
Austria can in a lesser way be said about Hungary. When we 
examine the provincial or local legislatures you find the famous 
Landtag in Austria and Hungary, as you have it in Germany, 
where are found their election districts. There is but one house 
in the provincial legislature. What is singular in both of these 
countries is that the electorate is so classified that the elected 
people are not popularly representative. For example: They are 
divided into six classes: (1) Bishops and archbishops of Catholic 
nnd Greek Churches; (2) rectors of universities; (3) owners of 
great estates elected by taxpaying landowners; (4) representa- 
tives of towns, elected by citizens possessed of specified munici- 
pal rights; (5) representatives of boards of commerce, selected 
by members; (6) representatives of the rural communities 
elected by all those who pay direct tax. The electoral system 
is so constituted that when you eliminate, or rather when you 
consider all of the limitations that are written in the law, you 
have eliminated the popular right of participating in the legisla- 
tion in the Landtag by the majority, as we here understand 
democracy, by this peculiar method of election. In other words, 
one element represents a certain class, religious in character; 
another element a less-favored class, but nevertheless favored 
in education facilities; and still another class distinguished by 
business, and so on. It is not a representation of people but 
of groups, which is never possible in a democracy, All this 
shows fertile soll for deep-seated unrest. 

So, Members of the House, when you take up the dispatches 
that are coming out of Vienna the past few days, I think that 
there is rational ground for our belief that a break-up is prom- 
ised in the dual monarchy. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Will the gentlemia yield for a question? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 


Mr. SUMNERS. To what extent does this division in the 
representative party indicate the division in the body of the 
citizenship? I understand the gentleman stated that the citizen- 
ship was not properly represented in the legislative body. 

Mr. FESS. If I understand the question, it is, How many 
people would be represented by this particular circle or that 
particular class? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes. What conclusion is the Government 
to draw as to the division of the people with reference to this 
war? 

Mr. FESS. The conclusion I wanted to leave with the House 
is that the vast mass of the people have very little voice in 
legislation, while the selected few haye a great voice. That is 
what I wanted to leaye with the House. 

The reason why I wanted to present this phase of it at this 
time is that the Committee on Foreign Affairs has reported a 
bill to exempt from the operation of the alien-enemy act these 
several subject peoples now resident in the United States that 
are, When considered under international law, conceded subjects 
of Austria-Hungary, but who are perforce very much opposed 
to Austria-Hungary. They are the Czechs from Bohemia, the 
Slovaks from Morayia, the Poles from Silesia, the Ruthenians 
from Galicia, and a great number of Roumanians from the east- 
ern section of Hungary, a great number of Serbians from the 
south country, and many Italians from the Adriatic country, 
and also very many Croatians and Slovenes. I looked up our 
immigration tables. It is stated therein that we have about 
8,000,000 of them in this country, many of them not citizens; why 
I do not know. But just the moment the opportunity came, by 
our declaration of war, for them to show their opposition to 
their ancient enemy and their favor for our country they sprang 
to the colors and went into the Army. But we were not at war 
with Austria-Hungary for many months, and when we declared 
war against the dual monarchy internationally we made them 
alien enemies, which embarrassed both them and us. We can 
not enlist alien enemies, and those in the service if taken 
prisoner would, of course, be executed at once as traitors. We 
have reported a bill in order to remove so far as our country 
can that international inability, It does not assure them, how- 
ever, exemption from execution if they are taken prisoner. But, 
gentlemen, I meant to say that their conduct shows the spirit 
of unrest in that country. They are volunteering, and they have 
gone at once to fight the battles of our country as well as to 
fight against their ancient enemy. 

Our subcommittee had before it, on its own solicitation, the 
famous pianist, Paderewski. I shall never forget the plea 
that he made when for two hours he pleaded for the right 
of the Poles in this country to form a separate unit, not to 
be coalesced and lost by absorption in the American Army, 
but to be a unit of Poles from America, by the side of the 
American soldier, the French soldier, the British soldier, and 
the Italian soldier, to fight his enemy; and when we raised the 
question as to whether or not we could do it, he said the 
psychology of the situation was most significant and easily ex- 
plained, Those people in that country are restless; they have 
suffered for centuries; they have suffered lack of freedom. 
They are not naturally rebellious, except that they want the 
right to use their own language, and they wish to observe their 
own customs, and they desire the right of freedom of worship 
according to their own conscience, and they do not want to be 
oppressed; and if they could know that there upon the west 
front there was to be a unit of soldiers-made up solely of this 
class, and another of that class, the influence on their kin 
in those oppressed countries could not be easily overestimated. 
The spirit of revolt against oppression is ever present and will 
be wonderfully stimulated by such action. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may be permitted to proceed 
until he finishes his remarks. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I will not agree to that at all. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Say, 10 minutes. 

Mr. FESS. One minute, Mr. Speaker, is all that I will take. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Make it five minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Very well. I thank my friend from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may proceed for 
five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. FESS. There is a dispute among authorities as to the 


classification of this population in Hungary. One of the lead- 
ing Hungarian scholars in America claims that at least 60 per 
cent of that population are a subject people and in a state of 
unrest, but the figures that I have taken that are usually ro- 
garded as authentie— taken from the census—imade this classifi- 
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cation; ‘The Magyars in Hungary, Who are the ruling class and, 
not German, understand, really not friendly to the Germans, 
are 10,000,000 in round numbers, while the Germans are only 
2,000,000 in Hungary; the Slovaks 2,000,000—I am giving in 
round numbers—the Roumanians 3,000,000, the Lithuanians 
half a million, the Croatians 2,000,000, the Serbians a little over 
1,000,000, and then others, including the Jews, would be half a 
million. In this list of figures you see the same thing. The 
ruling class, the Magyars, with no sympathy with the Germans 
and the German people, are still in a minority, so that this whole 
empire is a mere polyglot of Europe and becoming this minute a 
whirlpool; and if there should be an overturning, which is not 
at all impossible but most probable, it would be not only eco- 
nomie and social but political as well, and I should not be at all 
surprised to see within the next few days some powerful up- 
risings. Of course it must be understood the German Army, 
or rather German officers of the Austrian Army, has control, 
and will stop short of nothing to suppress it. It will then be a 
ease of the loyalty of the soldier, for without that this country 
would overturn the house of Hapsburg overnight. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question there? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is it the opinion of the gentleman that if 
such an arrangement should be made, as was suggested by the 
famous Pole in this country, it would aid in that movement? 
Mr. FESS. I think without a doubt it would aid; and not 
only that, but I think we are thoroughly justified in taking any 
step that is honorable to lead to that consummation. We would 
not do it—we would not stir up any unrest—in a country with 
which we are not at war, but we are justified in stirring up any 
sort of unrest in our enemy’s country: There is no diplomatic 
delicacy in that, and if we can do this and get the word to 
them—and Paderewski says it will trickle through and they 
will get it—it is one of the ways to weaken our enemy, and we 
dught to do it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Has the gentleman anything 
to say as to what has been done to carry out Paderewski's sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. FESS. I understand steps have been taken and such 
units are now being formed and training for such officering has 
already been undertaken, The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[| Mr. Farr] so informs me. 

I am not speaking of what is being done by other countries 
of our allies. It is known there are such units on the front 
already. 

Mr. Speaker, I now wish, at the risk of some duplication, to 
devote some time to a brief statement of the historical develop- 
ment of the situation in the dual monarchy, with special refer- 
ence to facts which give a basis for a break; also a brief state- 
ment of the Balkan problem. 

THE CHANGING MAP OF EUROPE. 


Austria-Hungary is a dual monarchy made up of the addi- 
tion of two sovereignties, with all the attributes of control in 
government—equal save that the common Emperor, either by 
choice or obligation, resides in the capital of one of them. 
Each monarchy exercises supreme control over its own affairs, 
attempts agreement over matters common to both, and is com- 
pesed of various and diverse peoples subject to the ruling 
house, but unwilling subjects because of the refusal of either 
to consult them in matters of the highest interest to them. 
Austria is composed of three kingdoms, two margraviates, 
two archduchies, six duchies, two principalities, and two 
Crown lands, The Emperor, who holds his sovereign posi- 
tion at will and with the consent of none but himself, is head 
of each of these Provinces, and therefore bears the title “ His 
Imperial and Apostolic Royal Majesty, Emperor of Austria, King 
of Bohemia, and so forth, and Apostolic King of Hungary.” He 
is the head of a hereditary house, the oldest in Europe. By 
virtue of this headship all Austria consists of family lands, 
whose titles date back to the Duke of Alsace in the seventh cen- 
tury. This Empire evolved through conquest and inheritance, 
through blood and marriage, from a house whose Hapsburg 
identity began jn the ninth century. In those days of Charle- 
magne, when the Hapsburg family began to receive recognition, 
there was neither Austria nor Hungary, but all the country now 
known as the dual monarchy was occupied by Slavs, the original 
peoples to claim the Danubian country, save a very small portion, 
which was under Charlemagne, the Teuton. Even that was 
Slav country, but overrun by the empire builder. By the close 
of the twelfth century the country now occupied by the dual 
monarchy was still occupied by Slay peoples with specific ter- 
ritorial boundaries mapped out for the Bulgars, Serbians, 
Slavonians, Croatians, and Bosnians. Bohemia and Silesia were 
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parts of the Empire of Frederick Barbarossa, as was a mere strip 
of country then called Austria. At this time the Kingdom of 
Hungary was between the Kingdom of Poland on the north and 
the Slav Provinces on the south. The famous fighting tribe 
known as Magyar, arising out of the east, came pouring in 
through the Slav countries, until, like a wedge, it drove into the 
very heart of this early Danubian people, splitting them into 
two quite distinct peoples from a territorial standpoint, but not 
racial. Henceforth the Magyar invasion, which established the 
Hungarian nation in the very heart of this ancient Slav people, 
permanently divided them into the northern Slav and the south- 
ern Slav nations, 

A map of this period will show Hungary stretching from Bul- 
garia to Bavaria and from Bosnia to Moravia. Austria is in- 
significant, but the Hapsburg House included with Austria the 
Provinces of Styria, Corinthia, and Carniola. The great Hun- 
garian wedge did not obliterate the independent Slav kingdoms 
such as Poland, Bohemia, Silesia, Galicia, and Lithuania. ‘How- 
ever, the Czechs and Slovaks were under the Empire at this time, 
but did not lose their autonomy. It will be noted the Haps- 
burg house in the fourteenth century was quite insignificant in 
its dominions as compared to a later period. 

_ Near the close of the fourteenth century the Servian prin- 
cipalities occupied most of the archipelago between Bulgaria 
on the east and Dalmatia amd Albania along the Adriatic. Tur- 
key in Europe had not yet become a serious reality. The chief 
country outside of Serbia was Hungary, which stretched from 
Bulgaria and Serbia on the south to Poland and Bohemia on 
the north and the Holy Roman Empire on the west, including 
both Bosnia and Dalmatia, As was said, Austria was a mere 
spot on the map. < 

In the time of Charles the Fifth, in the sixteenth century, the 
Ottoman Empire overran all of the southern Slav countries, 
which is the beginning of the troublesome Balkan problem 
neyer more sensitive than now, and the real cause of the pres- 
ent war. Bohemia joined with Hungary for independence, but 
the House of Hapsburg, by conquest and heredity, secured a 
foothold in most of western Europe. This is the one signifi- 
cant fact of this century. It is the beginning of the Bohemian 
and Moravian persecutions. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Turk extended the Ottoman Empire beyond and in- 
eluding all the southern Slav country, also Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, while the Hapsburg House added within its boundaries 
the kingdom of Bohemia. The Slav, both north and south, be- 
came subject, the former to the Austrian control, the latter to 
the Ottoman or Turkish control. In the eighteenth century the 
Ottoman Empire was driven back by the Hapsburg power, 
which then included northern Italy, the southern Slav countries 
of Croatia, Slavonica, the northern Slav countries of Bohemia, 
Silesia, and Moravia, as well as Transylvania. Austria and 
Hungary were at this time as distinct as were the north and 
south Slay countries. Thus these Slav countries supplied two 
autocratic nationalities with spoils of warfare as they contended 
with each other for territory that belonged to neither, except 
by right of the sword. At the opening of the nineteenth century 
Napoleon remapped Europe. The Turkish Empire still included 
the southern Slav countries; the House of Hapsburg was con- 
fined to Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia; the confederation of 
the Rhine occupied what is now Germany, while the empire of 
Napoleon occupied most of what was left of Europe. 

In all these years the various Slav countries, though subject, 
were ever contending for independence as a right. One hun- 
dred years later, at the opening of the present century, the 
dual monarchy, Austria-Hungary, which assumed this dual 
character after all Europe had rocked in the revolutions of 
1848, was a mere conglomeration of diverse peoples. Neither 
half possessed the character of national spirit, much less did 
the Empire realize such character. Austria was made up of 
Slavs, Germans, Italians, Roumanians, and Magyars. The Ger- 
mans, less numerous, were nevertheless the ruling element, 
while the others were unwilling subjects. The Slavs were di- 
vided geographically but not otherwise into northern and 
southern, Among the former, as was stated before, were the 
Czechs or Bohemians, Slovaks or Moravians, the Poles of Silesia, 
and the Ruthenians of Galicia, together the larger portion. of 
the population. The southern or Yugoslavs were those in Croa- 
tia and Slavonia. 

WHY THE SPIRIT OF REVOLUTION? 

There never has been a time when the Austrian Government, 
the most reactionary in modern times, did not face a spirit of 
revolution surging through the mass consciousness of a sub- 
jected people which at all times outnumbered the ruling popu- 
lation. This country at the opening of the war was the over- 
Jord of nationalities like the Czechs of Bohemia, the Slovaks 
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of Moravia, the Poles of Silesia, the Ruthenians of Galicia, the 
Serbo-Croats of Croatia, all of which as historical entities are 
vastly older than anything Austrian, save the House of Haps- 
burg, which originally was foreign to this Empire. To-day 
Austria is but a vassal of Germany, which may delay the 
inevitable outbreak of an oppressed people. 

These subject people have a passion for nationality that has 
persisted with a tenacity throughout centuries of torture and 
oppression that is an abiding wonder. Take Bohemia as one 
example, a kingdom so powerful as to wage a contest with 
Charlemagne; a country of which it was said, “The nation 
that rules Bohemia will rule Europe.” This country has been 
under the heel of almost every autocratic ruling house in 
Europe; a country which has been the battle ground of religion 
of all sects, of rival houses in government, of contending na- 
tionalities. Over her boundaries have surged back and forth 
hordes of warlike peoples. The country of the famous John 
Huss saw a religious war whose severity is not known in 
civilized history. In 1621 Bohemian leaders were executed, 
and her constitution was suppressed; her property in lands 
was handed over to despoilers. All she possessed as a country, 
save her indomitable spirit, was taken from her. Every effort, 
ranging from attempted bribery to wholesale murder, was used 
in efforts running through a period of 200 years to stifle the 
passion for national independence. But all in vain. How 
different in the ruling nation. There is not now, neither can 
there be, what might properly be called a national spirit in 
Austria. The ruling house is by the power of the sword main- 
taining the hereditary throne, not by the consent of the people. 
This house for 12 centuries has been in existence and has 
maintained its rule by the sword. The system of the electorate, 
in name popular but in reality a mere farce, is so divided 
that the landowners absolutely control the nation. The sys- 
tem of education, which saw in 1908 an illiteracy of 40 per 
cent of her people, was conducted in the interest of Germans, 
the ruling class. In the dual monarchy there is no such thing: 
as the fatherland or the motherland. The people in Bohemia, 
Silesia, Moravia, Galicia, Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia: have 
always looked upon Austria as an oppressor which denies to 
peoples of strict national entities older than the Empire the 
most sacred and inalienable rights, such as the use of their 
own language, their style of worship, their peculiar habits of 
theught as expressed in dress and various customs, and their 
independence in government. These Provinces possess national 
passions all at variance with autocratic government, while the 
Empire exercises power usurped by the sword against the will 
of these oppressed people—a condition which compels a chasm 
impossible to bridge. 

This situation explains the recent reference of the premier of 
England when he said: 


Although we agree with President Wilson that the breaking up of 
Austria- genuine 


t of self-govern~- 
. On same ground we 
n the legitimate claims of the Italians for 
on with those of their own race and tongue. We also 
that justice be dome to the men of Roumanian blood and 

If these conditions were 
become a wi strength would conduce to the 
of Europe instead of being an instru- 

military aw cy. 

It is to this situation the President referred when in his war 
aims he said; 

Th of Austria-Hungary, whose place the nati 
wish ts mee ˙ 0 aml assored. ARONIA be KONANIE. the freest 
opportunity of au mous development, 

One year ago when Lloyd-George spoke of the aims of the 
allies he used specific language touching these peoples, in which 
he declared these aims include“ the liberation of Slavs, Italians, 
Roumanians, and Czechoslovaks from foreign domination.” This 
is: the oft-repeated demand of the allies, of self-determination in 
matters of the government of a people. 

DEMANDS OF THE OPPRESSED PEOPLES IN AUSTRIA, 

These subject people, who far outnumber the ruling people, 
and by race, religion, and language are differentiated from them, 
constantly persist in certain well-defined demands. They ask 
for their liberty and political independence, that they may form 
their ideal federation, in which the genius of each people might 
develop along its own national trait and passion. Among these 
peoples are to be found various differences in religion. They 
demand the right to worship according to their light. They de- 
mand the right to the adoption and free use of their own tongue, 
which would enhance their intellectual as well as commercial 
intercourse. They have an ambition for a native literature 
couched in the language of their fathers. They naturally wish 


to be free to announce and espouse such political philosophy as 
their forward-looking men might wish to develop. Their views 
of democracy, which would naturally be averse to monarchy, 
should not be suppressed, they claim, simply because it may uot 
be acceptable to a ruling class whose position is attained by 
birth and by the consent of no one. These people for centuries 
have been more or less communistic, which principle tenaciously 
adheres to them, 


They demand this custom, which has become law to them, 
shall not be denied by a ruling power entirely foreign in sym- 
pathy with these national traits. These foregoing demands have 
grown into a passion with most of the population of the mon- 
archy, while, on the other hand, Austria-Hungary as a ruling 
power has no sympathy whatever with the various claims of 
these subject people who make up at least 60 per cent of the Em- 
pire, and most of whom are Slavs.. Even in Hungary the halt 
of the Empire generally regarded more modern has followed the 
lead of the Austrian half. The Magyar. the ruling element in 
Hungary, is less autocratic than the German, the ruling element 
in Austria. Yet in the former oppression is evident. 

As will be recalled, all this territory was once oceupied by 
the Slavs. When the Magyars drove a wedge into the heart of 
the Slav territory and thus definitely separated it into the 
northern and southern Slav countries, they succeeded for the 
time in preventing a great Slav kingdom in the Danubian country 
by weakening national defense. In the northern the oldest in- 
habitants, independent politically, were overrun by Teutons and 
Magyars, and thus became subject, but they never lost their 
identity. The southern or Yugo-Slavs were partially overrun. 
However, the Serbian, Montenegrin, and Bulgarian—the Rou- 
manian were not Slavs—successfully resisted both Teuton and 
Magyar control, but all except Montenegro suffered Turkish 
conquest. 

THE BALKAN SITUATION. 

This at once opens up the Balkan situation, which is by far 
the most complicated, as well as the most sensitive, issue in 
European politics: A careful examination will explain why any 
disturbance in this quarter of the world compels all Europe to 
hold its breath until quiet is restored. Here is:the real whirl- 
pool of Europe. It is the receptacle which became a veritable 
vortex into which was poured, in ages past, an assortment of 
almost every people of the world. The Romans and Greeks 
from the west; the Slav, the Bulgar, and the Hun from north 
tnd east; the Goths, the Visigoths; the Vandals, the Lombards 
from the north and west; and the Turks from the southwest. 
Here were traces of the Semitic tribes from the Levant. In this 
peninsula were found Romans, the Goths and Huns, the ar- 
tars and Slavs, the Serbs and Bulgars, the Saracens, the 
Turks, and the Normans. This peninsula was the meeting place 
of streams of population from every quarter. Through it have 
poured streams of national force, representing every phase of 
religion, every form of government, every system of trade, and 
many cults of a complicated civilization. It was the track of 
the invader from north, east, and west and the scene of many 
a racial conflict. It has been the battle ground of ideas as well 
as armed forces. Among its people to-day can be noted a unity 
in a great variety. There have survived here a people of com- 
mon characteristics yet widely different. The Greek in Greece, 
the Slav in Serbia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria, and the Roman 
in Roumania. Yet in some ways Bulgaria is closely related to 
Turkey, while Montenegro and Serbia, somewhat influenced, 
never had sympathy with either Turkey, Rome, or the Teuton, 
but always Slav. Dalmatia, Italian in sympathy, but subject 
to Austria, has ever been, and will continue to be, a bone of con- 
tention until allowed to select its allegiance. These are the 
seenes where have been fought the age-long battles for autonomy 
against Turkish conquest on the one hand and Teuton-Magyar 
invasions on the other. Being Slav, Russia has kept a watchful 
eye over them, urging a union or at least a Balkan federation in 
spirit if not in form. To Russia more than to any other country 
is due the spirit of a Balkan union. The purpose is apparent to 
all students of nation building. There must not be an unfriendly 
power between the Russian Empire and the Mediterranean 
waters. 

It has been apparent for years that Germany and Austria 
have looked to an outlet to the Mediterranean. It is but a 
part of the famous Mittel-Europia ambition of the Teuton, so 
prominently stressed just now. Turkey has long held the Dar- 
danelles, which closes out Russia. The Slay Provinces lie in 
the way of the Teuton's march on Macedonia and bar him from 
the Mediterranean except via Dalmatia, nominally a kingdom of 
Austria but Italian in character, which lies west of Bosnia, a 
Slavic people, but in governmental control belonged to Turkey. 
In the seventies Austria was allowed, without the consent of 
Bosnia, to occupy it by a military force. This Teuton aggres- 
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sion by agreement with Turkey, but against the wishes of both 
Bosnia and the Slav interests, pointed to the Teuton movement 
aud future trouble with Russia. Later, when Turkey had her 
troubles with the Balkan States, which was almost perennial 
if not unceasing, Austria took advantage of the situation and 
annexed both Bosnia and Herzegoyina to her domains. This 
was regarded as wholly without right or justice to the people 
of these Slav areas, and conclusive of the purpose of enlarg- 
ing her dominion and a step nearer to the Teuton goal—the 
Mediterranean. Had the spirit of union in the Balkans been 
strong enough to overcome the state of jealousy among them 
this Austrian conquest would not have occurred. In 1914, 
when Austria, because of the assassination of her heir in 
the capital of Bosnia, demanded of Serbia to permit an army 
to cooperate in the suppression of alleged rebellious juntas 
within Serbian territory, the real purpose to place an Austrian 
army in Serbia could not be misunderstood, in the light of 
her aggression two years before. It was obvious; hence Ger- 
many’s interest on the one hand and Russia’s on the other in 
Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia. This unfortunate peninsula, 
which has been watered by the best blood of the various peo- 
ples of the Old World as the early hordes marched to and fro, 
now as conquerors, then as conquered, is still holding the atten- 
tion of the world. For ages Turkey yearned to cover it with 
Moslem authority. She enjoyed a success for years, only to 
lose out for all time to come. 

Russia in her laudable ambition to reach the sea has main- 
tained a consistent purpose to insure a Balkan federation of 
Slay nationalities strong enough to resist aggression from what- 
ever quarter, and thereby insure a friendly connection with 
Mediterranean people. 

England, ever watchful over her interests on all seas, and 
especially the Mediterranean, desired a Balkan group strong 
enough to stay the southern wave of 'Teuton ambition, on the 
one hand, and to maintain a balance between them and Turkey, 
that the latter may remain the keeper of the gateway from 
Asia to Europe. Her control of Constantinople was preferable, 
since it was safer in the hands of a second-rate power than in 
control of a first-class power, as either Russia or n Teutonic 
nation. 

This accounts for England's attitude of friendship for Turkey 
in Europe throughout the past 100 years. 

Hence, when Austrian announced her indefensible ultimatum, 
which in effect was a declaration of subjection of Serbia to 
Ausiria, Germany was interested in the success of her ally, 
while Russia was alarmed for the same reason. Hence the 
rapid succession of military events and the world-wide confu- 
sion over war's alarms. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not mean to discuss at this time the 
Balkan situation, although it is the heart of world war at its 
inception. I desire to do no more here than to throw light 
upon the unhappy subject people of the dual monarchy, that we 
may do justice to that portion of them who reside within our 
borders, and who at the earliest opportunity entered the Army 
to fight against their oppressor from whom they fled to seek 
shelter in America. They are not only fighting for America 
hut against their oppressor, for the liberty of their people still 
under the yoke of bondage. This situation indicates Austrian 
disintegration. ‘There is an ominous unrest among the subject 
people of the dual monarchy, because they are without freedom 
in an empire that now has become doubly oppressive since its 
population is totally under the Germans, whether in Austria or 
Hungary. Hundreds of thousands of these dissatisfied people 
have in years past left their homes to find a haven in America, 
The census of 1910 gives 2,702,000 people in our country from 
Austria alone. They represent more than half the population 
of the empire, charged with the same national instincts. Many 
of those who came here entered the ranks of the allies to fight 
the enemy of their people. To-day there is a Bohemian army 
of not less than 120,000 somewhere in line. Whatever sig- 
nificance can be attached to the general uprisings now in the 
dual monarchy it is not too much to say that Austria must 
break. She is ruled by one family instead of by 10 nations, of 
which she is to-day composed. Who can tell the effect upon 
these subject people of the knowledge if it can be gotten to 
them of an army of their countrymen in ranks fighting for their 
liberation? : 

Mr. Speaker, anyone conversant with the history of this re- 
actionary nation and the treatment of the majority of the 
people within her domains, all of whom are denied their 
liberties, must conclude that one result of the war must be a 
complete emancipation of these peoples from the yoke of the 
Hapsburg oppressor. We may see this accomplished yet by 
those of the oppresse. 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919; and, pending that, I would 
like to see if we can not come to some agreement about the 
time for general debate. What suggestion has the gentleman 
from Iowa to make? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have enough fequests here to take about 
six hours to accommodate, They are very urgent requests, and 
if it is possible to accommodate them I hope it will be done. It 
would require six hours. 8 

Mr. LEVER. On that basis it would take 12 hours’ debate. 
I do not think we should have that much debate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I appreciate that that will require a great 
deal of time, but I was stating the fact. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that I 
myself have many requests for time, but I have been inform- 
ing those who have made the requests and those to whom I have 
promised time that we ought to reduce it somewhat. I wonder 
if the gentleman could not get along with two and one-half 
hours? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That would be more than cutting the time 
in two. I may say that much of the discussion on this side is 
going to be devoted to the bill by members of the committee and 
other Members who have given a good deal of study to certain 
of its provisions, For that reason I think they should be ac- 
commodated, because there will really be no time lost. The 
time will be consumed in the five-minute debate, if not given 
in general debate. 

Mr. LEVER. If we are willing to be a little more liberal 
in the matter of time, would the gentleman be willing to agree 
that the general debate shall be confined to the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not think so. That would be to change 
the rule entirely. I do not think we ought to change the rule. 
We ought to adhere to the rule and expedite matters as far 
as possible. I am perfectly in sympathy with the gentleman in 
his desire to expedite the passage of this bill. I am perfectly 
willing, as far as I am concerned, to meet at 11 o'clock and 
run these debates along in the evening, or do anything to ex- 
pedite the passage of the bill; but I believe we can do it by 
accommodating the gentlemen who have requested the time. 

Mr. GILLETT. I suggest that we meet at 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning for genéral debate. I do not think there will 
be any opposition on this side. I would not like to have the 
House meet at 11 o’clock under the five-minute rule, but for 
general debate I do not think there would be any objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me make this suggestion to the gentleman 
from Iowa; It is now 10 minutes after 1. If the House stays 
in session until 6 o'clock this afternoon and meets at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning, will the gentleman agree that the general 
debaie shall continue during the day and for two hours to- 
morrow? That would give about seven hours’ general debate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Much of that time might be consumed in roll 
calls and one thing and another; and if so, Members would be 
deprived of the privilege. 

Mr. LEVER. I take it that the roll calls would not be taken 
out of that time. I meant two solid hours to-morrow for debate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think the best way and the proper way 
would be to fix the time. 

Mr. LEVER. I would much prefer to do that, myself. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Is it possible to arrange for 10 hours, to ent 
the time down to five hours on each side? 

Mr. LEVER. I think we can get along with seven hours on 
this proposition, the gentleman taking three and a half and I 
the same. 

Mr, HAUGEN, As I have stated, I have requests for six 
hours, which would require 12 hours, 6 hours on a side, Cutting 
it to three and a half hours on a side, of course, is cutting the 
time nearly in half, and the requests which I have for time are 
urgent, 

Mr. LEVER. Would the gentleman be willing to begin the 
general debate now, run it until 6 o’clock, and commencing at 
11 to-morrow, run the debate until 3 o’cleck in the afternoon? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think the proper and usual way is to agree 
on a certain number of hours. 


Mr. GILLETT. That would be practically 10 hours. T think 


we would agree to that, and begin at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think I can arrange with some of these gen- 
tlemen to cut down their time somewhat and probably can get 
along with five hours; but I really believe we will make time by 
agreeing to five hours on a side, 
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Mr. LEVER, I agree it is always much better to fix the 
time for general debate. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think we ought to set an hour te- 
morrow for the closing of general debate, because then roll calls 
or conference reports or any unexpected thing which might come 
up would be taken out of the time. 

Mr. LEVER. That is the point I am making. I-prefer to 
fix 5 many hours for general debate. 

r. GILLETT. Yes. 

1 LEVER. And I suggest to the gentleman eight n. for 
general debate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is practically two days. 

Mr. LEVER, That is practically two days. 

Mr. HAUGEN. After conferring with my colleagues, I will 
compromise on nine hours. 


Mr. LEVER. I have compromised myself, from five hours 
to eight. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the reason for this apparent desire 
for haste on this measure? Are there any other important ap- 
propriation bills waiting for action? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The diplomatic and consular appropriation 
bill.” 

Mr. LEVER. I understand the diplomatic bill is ready, and 
that the legislative bill is practically ready. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit me, the sub- 
committee framing the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill will not conclude their hearings for several days 
to come. 

Mr. LEVER. Of.course, the gentleman understands that it 
will take several days to pass this bill after we get into the 
consideration of it under the five-minute rule. I understand 
the legislative bill will be ready for consideration after the 
diplomatic bill. 

Mr. KITGHIN. And the diplomatic bill will be ready immedi- 
ately after this bill. 

Mr. LEVER. I hope the gentleman -will agree to the eight- 
hour proposition. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It really can not be done. I do not think we 
can expedite the passage of the bill by agreeing to that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest to the gentleman that it does look 
like we ought to get through with the general debate certainly 
by to-morrow night. Let us agree to conclude it to-morrow. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is all right. 

Mr. WALSH. The time to be divided equally. 

Mr. GILLETT. And meet at 11 o'elock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request? Has the gentleman 
from South Carolina any request to make? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I am trying to confer with the 
numerous gentlemen around me here, to see what is the best 
request to submit. I suggest to the gentleman from Iowa that 
we agree to conclude the debate before the House adjcurns 
to-morrow. 

Mr. GILLETT. And meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. We have not got any unanimous consent to 
meet at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. LEVER. Iam going to make that request now. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, our Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries are having some very important 
hearings, and they meet at 10.30. If they come here at 11 0’elock 
they will have to discontinue the committee meeting. Wehave a 
very important hearing set for to-morrow morning. If you are 
going to consume two days in general debate, Ido not think that 
you ought to interfere with the other business of the committees 
of the House. 

Mr. GILLETT. I agree with the gentleman from Missouri 
that I would not agree to come in at 11 o'clock except for gen- 
eral d 

Mr. ER. If the general debate is illuminating, 
the Members of the House ought to hear it, and if it is simply 
bunk, you might as well cut it out. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate shall continue until the House adjourns to- 
morrow; that the time be equally divided between the gentle- 
man from Iowa, Mr. Havcen, and myself, and that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at II o'clock to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and pending that he asks unanimous 
consent that general debate end when the House adjourns to- 
morrow; that the House shall meet at 11 o'clock ‘to-morrow, 


and the time shall be-equally divided between himself and the 
-gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcen.] Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Crisp in the 


chair. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no. objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House, the time 
is to be equally divided between the gentleman from Seuth 
Carolina, Mr. Lxver, and the -gentleman from lowa, Mr. 
HAUGEN. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. SHERWOOD. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, after listening to such a 
powerful, such a lucid, and such a valuable address as we heard 
from my distinguished colleague from Ohio, Dr. Fxss, I thought 
that perhaps your minds might be relieved by something in a 
lighter vein. 

At the very outset. of this great world war we find ourselves 
short of both cavalry, artillery, and general-utility horses. 
And all our so-called military experts concede the absolute 
necessity for cavalry on the flanks. of an army or to cover a 
retreat. In the Boer war, in South Africa, the most expensive 
aggressive war of conquest Great Britain ever made in a century, 
the lack of cavalry to fight the Boers, who were all mounted on 
fleet-footed ponies, cost Great Britain more lives of soldiers and 
more money than all the 42 wars waged during the entire event- 
ful reign of Queen Victoria. 

“To-day we are seriously hampered in our war preparations for 
lack of horses, and that demand can not be supplied. It was 
claimed by most of our so-called military experts, at the time 
the United States entered the war, that the aeroplane would take 
the place of the mounted soldier; but now the demand for cay- 
alry is universal. In a recent number of the Breeders’ Gazette, 
one of the oldest and ablest stock-farm journals published in 
the United States, I find an editorial -voicing the immediate 
demand for cavalry in order to win the war. From time im- 
memorial it has been the swift mobilizing cavalry that has won 
battles in the critical crises of wavering battle lines. This was 
a vital lesson we learned early in the first battle of the Civil 
War, when a charge of the Black Horse Cavalry of Virginia put 
to rout a superior force of Infantry in the first Battle of Bull 
Run 


And in the two-years war in South Africa, England learned 
a severe lesson of humiliation when 7,000 Boer farmers, mounted 
on Boer ponies—and neither Boers nor ponies ever saw the inside 
of a military academy—caused the:1etreat across the Tegula 
River of 42,000 trained -veterans of England, commanded by 
the widely renowned Gen. Buller. 

And in the present world war it was the Italian Cavalry, 
covering ‘the retreat of the Itallan Army from the Austro- 
Hungarian border to the Piave River, that saved the bulk of that 
army and the most valuable of artillery and stores and muni- 
tions. Not only are we short of artillery but of men trained to 
take care of horses. 

An up-to-date high-rank Army officer recently said: 
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We know how all the high authority—machine-motor experts— 
have been indulging in big display-line prophesies of a horseless 
age. We remember vividly of the many predictions of the ma- 
chine and chemical laboratory war prophets of a horseless war; 
that the experts in the bird-flying aeroplanes, dropping the awe- 
provoking bombs, would do the terrible work on the flanks and 
in the rear of a hostile army, with no further use for the cav- 
alry horse, whose swiftness in battle is conceded to be five times 
the velocity of a foot soldier. 

This is my excuse to-day for exploiting the horse. Our short- 
age of the speed horse, the saddle horse, and the general utility 
horse is largely due to ‘hostile legislation against horse racing, 
the most ‘alluring, recreative, and wholesome of all the outdoor 
sports and Legislation that has financially ruined 


pastimes. 
and driven thousands of expert breeders out of business; leg- 


real 


1918.“ 
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islation aimed at so-called gambling on the pastime, with the 
inevitable result that we have inaugurated prize fighting, the 
most brutal and degrading of all the pastimes of the people, 
with the nose smashers and rib crackers of the prize ring mas- 
querading as our theatrical stars, and gambling on ring contests 
and football and baseball and election contests increased. ten- 


fold. [Applause.] This is my excuse for exploiting man's 
best animal friend in all the avenues of life, in history, in 
chivalry, in the holy crusades, and on the red fields of war. 

WHY GOD CREATED THE HORSE. 


In the domain of the utilities, in the more esthetic field of 
the recreations, in poetry and song and sculpture, and on the 
red fields of war the horse, since creation’s dawn, has been the 
omnipresent companion and helpmate of his master—man. Let 
us now scan the law of the inevitable—the natural loves and 
instincts of man as illustrated by all history. From the ancient 
Pharaoh of the Exodus to Gen. Phil Sheridan, the horse has 
shared the honors of war, the glamors of love, the wild witchery 
of chivalric tournament, and the gloom and glory of all the 
crusades, Christian and Mohammedan. [Applause.] 

THE HORSE IN THE EARLY CRUSADES. 

A thousand years before Christianity began the horse was 
one of the most potent deities of the weird and fascinating re- 
ligion of the pagan world. The history of his achievements 
covers three continents and runs through 10 portentious cen- 
turies of triumphs, wars, and conquests. 

As a potent missionary of the Christian religion, the horse 
was first conspicuous at the close of the eleventh century. At 
the Council of Clermont in 1095 Pope Urban II, in the spirit 
of religious fanaticism, called upon the church to rescue Jeru- 
salem and recover the Holy Land. This great appeal started 
the holy crusades that continued over 200 years and at one time 
involved all western Europe. 

The first crusade (1069-1099), organized by that great ple- 
beian, Peter the Hermit, failed because they had no horses. 
Nearly all his soldiers were slain by the Mohammedan Turks 
in Asia Minor. The seeond crusade, organized in 1097, was led 
by Knights of the Holy Cross; and no soldier could be a knight 
who was not mounted, and he must also be a horseman, strong 
enough to wear steel armor and to wield a broadsword, On 
June 7, 1099, 20,000 of these crusaders reached the Holy City, 
Jerusalem. After a five weeks’ siege the city was captured 
by a cavalry charge of the most reckless daring. Godfrey, the 
leader, wrote home as follows: 

In Solomon’s Porch and in his Temple our knights rode in the blood 
of the Saracens up to the knees of their horses. 

The seventh and last crusade did not end until 1272, and 
while I am not here to say that the mounted cavalier with 
sword and spear was the true follower of the lowly Nazarene, 
the mailed knights of the Middle Ages were the avant couriers 
of that kind of Christian civilization that dominates all Europe 
to-day, and it is getting a firm grip on the United States. 

In discussing the moral influence of the crusades, that emi- 
nent scholar and poetist, Daniel Coit Gilman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, says: 

The constant contact for two centuries with the more advanced 
Byzantine and Arabic culture taught the crusaders many lessons in 
civilization. 

So much for the horse of chivalry in advancing Christian 
civilization in Europe. 


THE HORSE IN NEW WORLD HISTORY. 


In the New World the horse has been a much more potent 
and pervading force than in the old in the evangelization of 
the idol worshipers of the western continent. Hernando Cortez, 
the conqueror of Mexico, as an anointed Knight of the Cross, 
could never have subdued the fierce and warlike Aztec nation 
without the Spanish war horse of the sixteenth century. It may 
not be known that the entire force of Cortez when he success- 
fully captured the strongly fortified City of Mexico was less 
than 1,000 Spanish foot soldiers and only 87 splendidly mounted 
knights riding powerful Spanish horses, incased in steel armor. 
The Aztec warriors had never before seen a horse, and they re- 
garded him as a supernatural terror—death dealing and irre- 
sistible. 

The history of the conquest of Mexico reads like an Arabian 
Nights’ tale. Though Hernando Cortez had only a few hun- 
dred men, in two weeks after entering the capital of the war- 
like and powerful Aztec empire he captured the holy sovereign, 
Montezuma, and took possession of the Aztec treasury, valued 
at six and a half million dollars, and all of Montezuma’s 
ministers. 

And what Hernando Cortez and his cavaliers did to the 
Aztees of Mexico a still more daring knight and horseman, 


Francisco Pizarro, did to the prehistoric Incas of Peru in 1535; 
and he did it with his knights on horseback in armor of steel. 
THE HORSE IN SACRED HISTORY. 

In all religions the horse has ever been an omnipresent factor. 
The fascinating mythology of the Greeks, a race, in their prime, 
foremost in art and civilization, is full of the horse. 

The Mohammedan religion is also toned by the horse, Borak 
was the milk-white horse that had the wings of an eagle and a 
human face. He carried the prophet Mohammed from earth to 
the seventh Heaven. And the seventh Heaven, in the Moham- 
medan religion, is the dizziest parlor in the top mansion of the 
blissful skies. The name is Arabic, meaning the lightning. 

Haizum was one of the horses of the archangel Gabriel. Read 
the Koran and you will see. Hrimfaxi is the horse of night, 
from whose bit fall the “rime drops,“ which every night bedew 
the earth. This is found in Scandinavian mythology. 

If you will look to Revelation you will see that it is the pale 
horse upon which death rides, and as death ends all in this 
world I will here end my story of the horse as a Christian mis- 
sionary, with a cheerful remembrance from the Old Testament 
prophet, Elijah—second book of Kings: 

And it came to pass, as they still went on and talked, that, behold, 
there appeared a chariot of fire and horses of fire and parted them 
both asunder, and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into Heaven. 

It is evident without the horses Elijah would never have 
reached that lofty altitude. [Laughter and applause.] 

THE FORSD IN CHIVALRY. 

Chivalry derives its name from the French word * cheval,” 
a horse, and the word“ knight,” which originally meant boy, was 
subsequently applied to the boy when he was able to mount 
and successfully manage a horse. In the so-called age of 
chivalry the mounted knight was in war at the service of his 
sovereign or chief, and in peace he graced fhe court as the gal- 
lant of the ladies in the castle, where he shared the banquets 
and participated in the jousts and tournaments with which 
the bravest of the brave cheered their leisure. 

TOURNAMENTS ORIGINATED IN FRANCE, 


The tournaments of the knights on horseback, in steel-clad 
armor, originated in France. They were organized to kill time 
in times of peace, and against the protest of the clergy. After- 
wards and during the so-called holy crusades—in the battles of 
the centuries—of the cavaliers of the Cross, against the legions 
of Mohammed, the clergy indorsed and encouraged the crusaders, 

HOW CHIVALRY HUMANIZED WAR. 

The age of chivalry was an age of fierce adventures and long 
and bloody wars, in which the horse was the chief factor; but it 
humanized war, inaugurated knightly honor, and did much to 
eliminate the brutal instincts which before had found vent in the 
butchery or slavery of soldiers captured in battle. Knightly 
honor, the growth of chivalry, forbade a knight to kill another 
knight when he was unhorsed or had dropped his lance or called 
for mercy. Chivalry also did much to elevate woman to her 
true place as the equal companion of man. And it was distinctly 
forbidden in all the jousts and tournaments where knights fought 
on horseback to even wound a horse. In fact, the horse was 
the true badge of a knight. No villain or serf was ever allowed 
to ride on horseback or carry a lance, The horse in the chivalric 
age did for knightly conduct what the horse of pagan civiliza- 
tion.did toward humanizing the Romans. When Nero sat above 
Rome Christian martyrs were taken to the arena to be de- 
voured by wild beasts, caught in the German forests, in the ap- 
plauding presence of the Roman j vpulace. Later, under the 
Emperor Augustus, under a gentler and more benign civiliza- 
tion, the chariot races, in which the horse was the main factor, 
supplanted the brut: bouts in the bloody arena. And in the 
age of chivalry the horse did for Christian civilization what 
the chariot races did in Rome for pagan civilization. He made 
mankind better and more humane. 

WHAT CHIVALRY HAS DONE FOR LITERATURE. 

The history and traditions of the age of chivalry lave en- 
riched all modern poetry and literature. ‘The history of chivalry 
is a rich storehouse of poetic material that all our modern poets 
have used generously to glamour and allure both fiction and 
poesy. Spencer, Sir Walter Scott, Longfellow, and Tennyson 
have drawn plots, romances, and poems liberally from chivalry, 
but none so successfully as Lord Byron and Washington Irving. 
Next to Waterloo, Byron’s most thrilling dramatic poem is 
“ Mazeppa,” in which the wild horse of the Ukraine is the lead- 
ing factor of the poem. Few students of English literature know 
that Mazeppa, lashed naked to the back of a wild horse, was a 
real historical character and not a fictitious hero born in the 
brain of the great poet. Mazeppa,’ the poem, was drawn 
almost literally from history. Mazeppa was a knight of chivalry. 
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He was born in 1645 and had a knightly pedigree, standard 
through both sire and dam. 
THE MODERN POETS EXPLOITED HORSE HEROICS. 


All the poets of modern times put horses under their heroes. 
King Richard III, according to Shakespeare, offered his whole 
kingdom for a horse after his game steed fell dead on the bloody 
battle field of Bosworth. He could not get another horse on 
his offer, and thereby lost the battle and the crown, and the 
blood of Plantagenet was dried up forever, and the blood of 
Tudor came in to rule England, all for lack of a horse. 

All the standard English poets were horse fanciers. Sir 
Walter Scott, in immortal Marmion, puts into Lady Heron’s 
sweet mouth the story of “ Young Lochinvar,” one of the most 
thrilling musical gems in the English language. And young 
Lochinvar's horse is the supreme factor of the escapade. You re- 
member when young Lochinvar stole away the bride that was 
about to wed “ a laggard in love and a dastard in war ” he caught 
her on the home stretch, and throwing her willing form behind 
his own, astride his prancing steed, while two pair of chivalric 
legs were thrilling the throbbing ribs of his game flier, the lads 
and lassies of the laggard bridegroom had no steeds fleet enough 
to follow, and young Lochinvar got away with everything. 
[Laughter.] 

Even Tennyson, late poet laureate of England, with all his 
finical, fine ladyisms of versification, occasionally braces up into 
the robust heroic when he mounts the English thoroughbred. 
He does this in “ Locksley Hall,” but his best effort by far is 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade.” But Tennyson is hardly 
in the same class with Sir Walter Scott. In all the minstrelsy 
of Scott the horse always comes in to gild the heroics, whether 
he sings of love or war. 

And the finest dramatic poem of our great Civil War is 
“ Sheridan’s Ride,” written by our Ohio poet, T. Buchanan Read, 
in which the horse is the hero, because without that game flier 
Sheridan could never have turned defeat into victory in that 
immortal 20-mile ride from Winchester to Cedar Creek. Have 
you ever stopped to think what would have become of our Army 
that critical day had Sheridan attempted that perilous ride in 
an automobile with a busted tire. [Laughter.] Could he have 
inspired the boys with courage anew sitting in a pulseless ma- 
chine, even without a busted tire, instead of the black charger, 
that with foam on his flanks and nostrils red as blood and eyes 
flashing fire carried the courage of his great master into the 
hearts of the musketeers, 

THE TROUBADOURS AND THE HORSE, 


In the songs of the troubadours the horse is everywhere sung. 
Many of these songs were written by women. The troubadours 
were the offspring of chivalry. They first appeared in France in 
the eleventh century and sung their last lyric poetry in Spain 
in the fourteenth. The troubadours composed and sang songs, 
and one of the accomplishments was to play the harp or make 
melody of the feline intestines over the bridge of a guitar. They 
were the inventors of lyrie poetry, devoted entirely to senti- 
mentalism. They were often mounted when attached to courts 
of princes and nobles, and they sang praises to the gallantry of 
knights, and often indulged in rustic rhymes on the degeneracy 
of the clergy. Our own Washington Irving won his greatest 
fame in fiction imbibing the lyric songs and romances and wild 
witching tales of the Moslem Moors. Lyrics once sung in the 
subtle moonlight to the black-eyed daughters of Andalusia, who 
danced in the orange groves of the Gaudalquiver in the heroic 
age of Moorish chivalry. [Applause.] 

None of the historians are able to tell when the domesticated 
horse was first ridden by barbarous man, as he is now ridden 
to death by the soldiers of Europe in the pending war. 

The ancient Egyptians, the Assyrians, and the Hittites all used 
the horse to war chariots, and later the Etruscans and Greeks 
in chariot races and triumphal processions, Neither did the 
ancient Egyptians ride horses. We first meet with a notice 
that the horse was ridden among the Greeks of the Homeric 
period. Just when Homer lived and loved and sung no one 
knows, but Herodotus, the oldest of the Greek historians, places 
Homer's fitful days on earth as 400 years preceding his own, and 
we read that Herodotus was cavorting around the ancient cities 
of Memphis, Heliopolis, Athens, and Babylon about 430 years 
before Christ. There were no metropolitan daily papers or 
horse papers in those desperately wicked old times in Babylon, 
and it is nowhere recorded how Herodotus was mounted, or 
whether he was mounted at all. 

THE HORSE IN MYTHOLOGY, 


Scandinavian history is full of the horse and so is Scandi- 
nayian mythology. Abakur, the favorite war horse of King 
Sunna, was so called because the word Abakur means in the 
Scandinavian language “A hot one.” Hence the term “hot 


stuff,” as applied to-day to an extreme speed trotter, may be a 
term of Scandinavian origin. 

Arion, which is the Greek for war horse, was also a flyer. 
He was the horse of the giant Hercules, given to Adrastos. He 
ran with incredible swiftness, and this is why the Greeks deified 

And the fascinating and picturesque and mysterious religion 
of ancient Hindustan is full of reference to the horse. The 
marvelous prophet Buddha was the greatest horseman of his 
time. His favorite horse was Kantaka, a pure white stallion, 
that is thus described in the “ Sacred Books of the East.“ “A 
gallant steed, white as the foam of the sea, full maned and flow- 
ing tail. Head like the king of parrots, belly like the deer, 
breath like the dragons, wide forehead, claw-shaped nostrils, 
and eyes like the gazelle.” 

After the lapse of over 25 centuries Buddhism still stands first 
among the four great religions in the number of its devotees. 

Our Aryan ancestors on the plains of India sang the Vedic 
hymns even before the epics of Homer, celebrating the horse- 
manship of the Greeks and Trojans, before they were voiced by 
human speech. The Vedic gods are thus sung: Riddag in 
chariots, charged with lightning, resounding with beautiful 
songs, and winged with horses.” 

Ancient Rome was also aglow with the war horse, even back 
to the dimmest of her early days. Incitatus was the favorite 
war horse of the cruel Roman Emperor Caligula. He made him 
both priest and consul, and he had an ivory manger und drank 
wine (as did priest and consul) out of a golden pail. The word 
Incitatus, in stately Latin, stands for“ Spurred on.“ Evidently 
he had speed. 

Celer, the favorite horse of the Roman Emperor Verus, was 
fed on almonds and raisins and covered with royal purple and 
given a marble box stall in the imperial palace. Bucephalus, the 
favorite horse of Alexander the Great, would allow no one to 
mount him but his royal master, and to him he would always 
kneel, Alexander built a city for his mausoleum, which he 
named Bucephala in his honor, 

Flying Pegasus was one of the most brilliant of the Greek 
gods. Pegasus is represented as a winged horse that was always 
fed and watered by nymphs at springs and fountains. He was 
the genius of poetic song and always appeared to the Greek 
poets as the inspiration of the dizziest poetic effort. It was 
the beautiful goddess Eos or Aurora, the personification of the 
morning dawn, “ who shot the Orient through with gold,” called 
by Milton the “ rosy-fingered morn,” that rode the winged horse 
Pegasus. She rode him in the rosy blush of morn from the 
earth to high Olympus, the home of all the gods. 

We learn that the god Neptune controlled all the waters of 
the great ocean (the Mediterranean sea being the only ocean 
the Greeks knew) and that he created the horse. Homer in 
his Iliad sings of Neptune thus: He yokes the chariot his 
swift steeds, with feet of brass and manes of gold, and himself 
(Neptune), clad in gold, drives over the waves.” 

Prof. Murray’s Manual of Mythology, speaking of Neptune 
and his sea horses, says: The sea rejoices and makes way for 
him. His horses speed lightly over the waves and never a drop 
of water touches the brazen axle.” 8 

This seems like an improbable horse story, but no more im- 
probable than “ Billy“ Sunday's statement that he has driven 
the devil out of Washington. [Laughter and applause.] 

THE HORSE IN THE RECREATIONS. 


For nearly half a century nearly all our preachers with a 
few notable exceptions, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Rey. 
J. Dewitt Talmage, have been denouncing horse racing as 
immoral and have been largely instrumental in putting this 
wholesome and recreative pastime under the ban of hostile 
legislation. 

A very eloquent Chicago preacher, good intentioned and on 
the right track in denouncing an extravagant champagne sup- 
per of the “400” after the horse show, charges the horse show 
with the dissolute innovation. Here is where the learned divine 
is unlearned. The banquet after the horse show is not new, 
neither is there anything particularly new in the horse show. 
The modern horse show is a very old love that has come back 
in different guise and environment, And the afterfeast of the 
so-called swell set, with the effervescent spirit in the cham- 
pagne, is not new. Over 20 centuries ago in Rome, -after the 
victortous charioteers had put away their billhooks, the get os 
senators and consuls and captains of the Pretorian guards, who 
had won coin on the races, stamped with the phiz of Caesar, 
adjourned to the room Apollo, where feasts were spread more 
lavishly than any dilettant midnight supper of our “400” after 
the horse show. Lucullus, a Roman consul, not half as well 
fixed as either the Morgans or Armours, or even Thomas W. 
Lawson, gave a wine supper to the conquering soldier Caesar 
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and the more pompous Pompey, in which the brains of 100 pea- 
cocks and 500 nightingales were served as a delicacy in the 
room Apollo, and his wine bill alone was $6.500. If our Chi- 
cago preacher has said that human nature has changed but little 
since the pagan world of 2,000 years ago, so far as the habits and 
tastes of notable men are concerned, he would have come 
nearer to the bull’s-eye. [Laughter.] 
MOST FAMOUS WAR HORSES. 

The Assyrian sculptures are the most ancient and are esti- 
mated to date some 4,200 years before Christ. And these sculp- 
tures contain more representatives of horses, caparisoned and 
equipped to ride than of men. 

THE FIRST VERIFIED WAR HORSE. 

The first real horse that is fully verified as a war horse, or 
a horse of the heroics, is Bucephalus, the favorite war horse of 
Alexander the Great. who was born 325 years before Christ. 
Evidently the Macedonians were breeding horses for quality, 
as Plutarch, one of the earliest of reliable historians, says that 
Bucephalus was offered to King Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great for 13 talents, or $12,590. It is not my purpose to 
mention any of the famous war horses of the pagan world, 
except to note the fact that Bucephalus was the first war horse 
of heroic quality to get into current history. 

THE HERO HORSES OF MODERN WARS. 

Let us now skip 2,000 years of man’s constant warring, in- 
cluding the so-called age of chivalry, and start our brief story 
of the horse heroics with the dying years of the eighteenth 
century. 

If I should name six of the most famous hero horses of the 
nineteenth century, I would mention Marengo, the faverite war 
horse of Napoleon; Copenhagen, the favorite of the Duke of 
Wellington; Cincinnati, the famous war horse of Gen. Grant; 
Traveller, the noted war horse of Gen. Robert E. Lee; Lexing- 
ton, the horse Gen. Sherman rode on the Atlanta campaign; 
and Winchester, the game and fleet black stallion that carried 
Gen, Phil Sheridan from Winchester to Cedar Creek. 20 miles, 
that gray October morning in 1864. Winchester has the unique 
distinction of a continental commemoration in a dramatic war 
poem, and the further distinction of having his master for a 
biographer. 

George Washington was a tried and capable soldier in the old 
French war, so-called, of 1755, fighting on the side of England. 
When Washington, then a young colonel, accompanied the 
English commanding general, Braddock, in the old French war, 
he took with him three magnificent horses—English-bred hunt- 
ers—from his Virginia estate. One of these horses. a dark- 
gray stallion, named Greenway. In a fierce battle fought July 
9, 1755, Gen. Braddock was killed and his army defeated. Col. 
Washington was his aid-de-camp. Braddock lost five horses shot 
under him, a world’s record, as I believe, and Col. Washington 
had two shot under him. Writing of the battle nine days later, 
at Fort Cumberland, to his brother John, Washington says: 

I have been protected by Providence beyond all expectation. I had 
four bullets through my coat and two horses shot under me, and yet 
escaped unhurt. 

When Gen. Washington left Virginia, June 30, 1775, to take 
command of the Continental Armies, then at Cambridge, Mass., 
he took with him five horses of his own breeding. His favorite 
was a magnificent bay stallion, 16 hands high. When Gen. 
Washington made his first appearance at Cambridge mounted 
on this magnificent horse, he enthused and charmed not only the 
Army but the motley throng of revolutionary patriots gathered 
there to greet for the first time the hero of the epoch. 

Before the close of the war Washington acquired by gift and 
purchase seven other war horses. Fairfax was the name of the 
horse that Washington rode the day he took command of the 
Army. At the Battle of Trenton Fairfax was so badly wounded 
that Washington had to abandon him. At the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, June 28, 1778, Washington rode a white horse—Blue 
Skin—presented him by Gov. Livingston, of New Jersey. The 
day was excessively hot, and the heat and terrors of the fight 
killed Blue Skin. Washington then rode to_the end of the fight 
that day a magnificent chestnut mare with flaxen mane and 
tail, called Dolly—rather a tame name for a battle hero. An- 
other of Washington's favorite war horses was a light-colored 
sorrel, 16 hands, with a white face and four white legs. This 
stallion was a gift from Gov. Nelson, of Virginia, and Wash- 
ington named him Nelson in honor of the donor. This horse 
lived to the end of the war, and Gen. Washington rode him on 
the day of the final surrender of Lord Cornwallis, October 19, 
1781. [Applause.] : 


After the war Nelson led a life of ease at Mount Vernon. He 
survived his immortal master and died at the remarkable age 
of 36 years. Thomas Jefferson often said that Washington 
[Applause] 


was the greatest horseman of his time. 


THE WAR HORSES OF NAPOLEON. 


Probably the most famous war horse of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was Napoleon’s Marengo. And horse lovers will wonder 
why it is that in all the many hundred biographies that have 
been written—in six languages—of the greatest empire builder 
of modern times so little has been said of the famous horses 
that carried him to victory in so many great battles. 

We have the authority of Louis Napoleon, who said at Chisel- 
hurst in 1872 that Marengo was the favorite horse of this great 
captain of the French. He was an Arab stallion captured 
from a Mameluke chief during Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign. 
Marengo was about 151 hands high, of very high style, and 
almost white. He was seven times wounded in battle. Na- 
poleon rode him last at Waterloo, where Marengo was shot in 
the left hip. He, too, like Nelson, survived his royal master 
and died at the age of 36 years. Napoleon rode Marengo in 
the following great battles: Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, 
in the disastrous Russian campaign, and at Waterloo. An- 
other war horse of Napoleon was an Arab stallion named Ali, 
On the downfall of Napoleon a French gentleman purchased 
Marengo and another well-tried war horse of Napoleon, named 
Jaffa, and transferred them to his estate in England. 

On the 16th of May, 1797, Napoleon rode his famous war 
horse Marengo to the top of the bell tower of St. Mark's Cathe- 
dral, Venice, that he might signal to his fleet in the bay that 
the proud Queen of the Adriatic Sea had surrendered. This 
bell tower is 333 feet high, 45 feet higher than the lantern 
above the great central dome of our National Capitol. With 
the exception of the fiery chariot ‘horse that Elijah rode up to 
heaven, this is the most remarkable feat of dizzy-headed horse- 
manship ever recorded in either sacred or profane history. 
[Laughter.] Napoleon had 19 horses shot under him—the 
world’s record. 

Another famous horse that has been preserved true to life 
form is the war horse Stonewall Jackson rode the day of his 
tragic death. ‘This horse is now the central attraction of the 
relic room of the Confederate Soldiers’ Home in Richmond, Va. 


THE FAMOUS WAR HORSE OF THE IRON DUKE, 


Copenhagen won his fame as the horse the Duke of Welling- 
ton rode at the glecisive battle of Waterloo—a battle that ended 
the conquering career of Napoleon and gave enduring fame to 
the Duke of Wellington. Copenhagen has inspired more animal 
hero worship than any horse in all history, ancient or modern. 
Copenhagen was a powerful chestnut stallion, 16 hands high, 
an English thoroughbred, a grandson of the famous English 
race horse Eclipse. The Duke of Wellington bought him in 
1813, paying 400 guineas for him, or $2,000. His magnificent 
form, style, and high quality is indicated by this price. 

At 4 o'clock June 18. 1815, the day the great duke and Copen- 
hagen won immortal fame, Wellington mounted Copenhagen and 
was in the saddle continuously for 18 hours. And when the day 
was done and the duke had held his historie interview with 
the Prussian Field Marshal Blucher, the duke dismounted and 
turned Copenhagen over to his orderly. 

It will be remembered that the English Government presented 
the Iron Duke with a splendid estate for his good day's work 
at Waterloo. 

The Iron Duke's last act before leaving Strathfield, a few 
days before Copenhagen’s death, was to walk out to his paddock 
and pet the great war horse who carried him to immortality 
at Waterloo. The Iron Duke's eldest son, known as the second 
Duke of Wellington, erected two monuments. one to the duke 
and the other to Copenhagen, both of Italian marble. The 
monument to Copenhagen stands under the shadow of a large 
Turkish oak on the estate presented the duke, where the famous 
horse was buried, with this inscription: 

H 3 
a n A e e gönne 

During the Civil War I saw nearly all the commanding gen- 
erals of the Army of Ohio, the Army of the Cumberland, the 
Army of the Tennessee under fire. I saw Gen. Hooker several 
times under fire, once at Resaca. Isaw him in the full uniform 
of a major general, yellow sash and all the plumes, riding at the 
extreme front, almost abreast of our advance skirmish line, He 
was mounted on a powerful high-headed bay stallion, red 
nostriled and furious, the most daring and inspiring figure I ever 
saw on a battle field. 

GEN. JOHN A. LOGAN 


Was the incarnation of vital energy and reckless courage I 
saw him ride to the front at Atlanta and rally the staggering bat- 
talions, after the death of Gen. McPherson, in that fierce conflict 
of the 22d of July. Logan rode that day his famous war horse, 
Black Jack, a coal-black horse that he rode in many battles. 
Black Jack was poisoned by the political enemies of Gen. 
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Logan, in southern Illinois, after the war, during a heated cam- 
paign. They fed Black Jack a pound of ground glass. 

I saw Gen. McPherson as he rode to his death at Atlanta. 
Next to Gen. Joe Hooker, he was considered the finest mounted 


officer of our Army. I saw him often under fire during the 
Atlanta campaign, always splendidly mounted. 

I saw Gen. Sherman under fire at Atlanta and at Kenesaw 
Mountain. His favorite horse was Lexington, presented to him 
by admiring friends when he commanded the Department of 
Kentucky. Gen. Sherman was never an impressive figure on 
horseback. As he rode through our lines on the march in the 
Atlanta campaign, sometimes at midday and sometimes in the 
manne march, he always rode with bowed head in fatigue uni- 

orm. 
GEN. JAMES B. STEEDMAN, 

The first distinguished soldier I ever saw under fire was Gen. 
James B. Steedman, then colonel of the Fourteenth Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, in the battle of Philippi, the first battle of the 
Civil War. He won his twin stars in the fiercest part of the 
Chickamauga battle field and at the most critical period of the 
conflict. It was here that Gen. Steedman snatched the flag of 
the One hundred and fifteenth Illinois from the hands of the 
color sergeant, when the regiment was in retreat, ordered the 
“About, face,“ and “Follow your general.” The regiment 
obeyed, and Steedman spurred his war horse up the death- 
swept slope, carrying the flag. A few leaps into the hell of fire 
and the horse was shot dead and Gen. Steedman was thrown 
violently far over his head and severely stunned. But he was 
too game to leave the field. The horse he rode at Chickamauga 
was a magnificent bay gelding of commanding style, over 16 
hands high. He was captured at Mill Springs in the battle in 
which Confederate Gen. Zollicoffer was killed. Hence this 
horse that died the hero’s death at Chickamauga fought on 
both sides of the conflict. 

GEN. PHIL SHERIDAN, 

Gen. Sheridan’s ride and rally of the retreating army at 
Cedar Creek does not rank in importance with Gen. Steed- 
man’s forced march and saving service to the Army of the Cum- 
berland at Chickamauga, but Steedman had no poet and Sheri- 
dan had one inspired. The greatest dramatic poem of the war, 
written by that Ohio poet, T. Buchanan Read, eould never have 
been inspired except for the fleet stallion that carried Gen. Phil 
Sheridan from Winchester to Cedar Creek that gray October 
morning In 1864. He rode a coal black stallion, over 16 hands 
high, three-quarters thoroughbred. After the battle he was 
named “Winchester.” Before the battle he was called “ Ri- 
enzi.” 

GEN. GEORGE A, CUSTER. 

Gen. Custer, mounted, was an inspiration. He was a devotee 
of the horse and was always talking about his war horses. 
From the time he left West Point to join the Army, in the 
Civil War, until the close of his eventful life in June, 1876, in 
the Little Big Horn Valley, his daily life was largely on horse- 
back. Probably the man never lived whose endurance in the 
saddle was greater than his. The favorite war horse of Gen. 
Custer was a brown horse called“ Dandy.” He was 15} hands, 
a compact, muscular horse, fine head and neck. He marched 
in the ranks of Custer’s little army of daring troopers on June 
25, 1876, against the confederated Sioux Tribes, that terrible 
day of the massacre of Custer and his men, in the valley of the 
Little Big Horn, and was shot through the shoulder. The only 
horse that survived this savage carnival of death was Comanche, 
and he was seven times wounded and left to die by the Indians. 
He was found afterwards by our soldiers seven miles from the 
battle field and was removed to Fort Reilly, Kans., where he 
recovered and was adopted by the United States Government. 
No one was ever permitted to mount him. 

GEN. U. 8. GRANT. 

I first saw Gen. Grant mounted near Raleigh, N. C., at the 
grand review of Sherman’s army, after the final surrender of 
all the armies of the Confederacy, Gen. Grant was never a 
showy soldier on horseback, like Hooker, McPherson, or Cus- 
ter. Te was too short bodied, square shouldered, and short 
necked to make a picturesque figure on horseback. His most 
famous war horse was Cincinnati, presented to him by some 
of his admiring Ohio friends at Cincinnati previous to his taking 
command of the Army of the Potomac. Neither was Grant a 
theme for the song poets of the war, like Sheridan and the yel- 
low-haired Custer, or Gen. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, or Albert 
Sidney Johnson, of the Confederates. 

GEN. PAT CLEBURNE. 

The two Confederate generals that I saw nearest in both life 
and in death I saw in that desperate charge at Franklin, No- 
vember 30, 1864. These two were Gen. Pat Cleburne and Gen. 
John Adams. Gen, Cleburne was the most dashing division 


commander of Hood's army. Gen. Adams and his horse fell at 
the left front of my command and Gen. Cleburne a few yards 
to the left. My mount, a crow-black mare of high mettle— 
Firefly—that I had ridden in 20 battles, was shot about the 
time that Cleburne fell. She reared high in the air and fell 
with a stunning thud. But I was young and spry then and was 
up again in time to be at the culmination of the charge—the 
awful clash of hostile bayonets in that ghastly carnival of blood. 

I have corresponded with a number of ex-Confederate soldiers, 
including Capt. Sykes, of Aberdeen, Miss., who served on Gen. 
Cleburne’s staff at Franklin, but can get no information of his 
war horses. 

I have also some lurid and enduring battle memories of Gens. 
“Pap” Thomas, Burnside, Stanley, Schofield, O. O. Howard, 
A. J. Smith, Rosecrans, Slocum, McCook, Butterfield, Stoneman, 
Couch, Opdyke, Hobson, Cox, and many others. 

It is worthy of mention that the city of San Antonio, Tex., 
presented Gen. Pershing with a magnificent saddle horse when 
he left to take command of all our armies. Gen. Pershing, 
mounted on this horse in Paris, created the wildest enthusiasm, 
and the city of Paris presented Gen. Pershing with the finest 
war horse (French bred) that money could buy. It was largely 
due to these two magnificent thoroughbreds that Gen. Pershing 
was made the popular idol of the French Republic. 

TOA OHAIDMAN,: The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
exp 2 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most 
interesting addresses I ever listened to, and I ask that the 
gentleman be permitted to conclude his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN, By direction of the House, the time is in 
the control of the gentleman from South Carolina and the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LEVER. I regret, Mr. Chairman, that the pressure for 
time is such that I can yield the gentleman but five minutes 
more. 

THE HORSE IN THE HEROICS, 


Mr. SHERWOOD. From time immemorial the horse has been 
immortalized with his immortal master. He has been perpetu- 
ated in stone and iron and bronze with the poets, philosophers, 
and soldiers of the world. 

In Berlin it is Frederick the Great and his horse. 
$ In Trafalgar Square, London, it is Lord Wellington and his 

orse, 

In Paris it is Napoleon and his horse, 

In our National Capital it is Grant and his horse, Jackson 
and his horse, Sherman and his horse, Gen, Logan and his horse, 
and glorious old “Pap” Thomas and his horse. In Richmond 
it is Washington and his horse, Robert E. Lee and his horse, and 
Stonewall Jackson and his horse. 

On the obelisks of dead old Egypt, on the Arch of Trajan at 
Rome, and the arch of triumph that Napoleon built in Paris to 
celebrate his victories, the horse and his hero rider are multi- 
plied on every ascending circle. 

The Old Testament prophetess Miriam, taking her timbrels 
to swell the song of triumph which Moses gave to the poetry 
of the ages, in celebrating the drowning of Pharaoh and his 
cavalry in the Red Sea, says: 

Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously. The horse 
and his rider He hath thrown into the sea, 

You will notice that the inspired prophetess gives the horse 
first mention over the soldier, doubtless on his merits, as the 
more humane of the two. 

Darwin does not tell us in his great work on the evolution of 
the human race the number of years which elapsed between the 
development of the man-like ape and the ape-like man, but since 
history was born in the womb of the dead centuries, we know 
that the horse with hoofs has been coexistent with the devil 
with hoofs. Prof. Leidy, very high authority, says, “The pre- 
historic man had a prehistoric horse for a companion.” We 
have the same high authority for the statement that the horse in 
a wild state existed on this continent long before Columbus dis- 
covered America. Probably the prehistoric man and the pre- 
historic horse were cavorting over the hills and through the 
valleys of the American Continent long before Adam and Eve 
were browsing the apple blossoms in the Garden of Eden. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

The trend of all Christian civilization from the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus to Gen. Phil Sheridan is to paint the horse in the 
heroics. In the glamors of war, in the wild witchery of 
chivalric mizsions to Jerusalem, amid the gloom and giory of the 
holy crusades, in the conquests of Mexico and Peru, and in all 
our modern wars the horse is everywhere a potent and puissant 
factor. And in the peopling and advancement of the United 
States, before the advent of steam and electric motors, the horse 
has ever been recognized as man’s greatest helpmate. 
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Nowhere is the horse of the heroics more conspicuous than in 
sculpture. Sculpture beats history and is more potent than 
books, which only speak language. Some 20 languages have 
passed into the grave along with dead nations, while the monu- 
ments and statues and tombs built by these dead nations still 
stand. The Roman Empire is dead and the Roman race has died 
out of Italy, but the heroic statue of Cesar mounted on his war 
horse crossing the Rubicon still stands. The Latin language is 
dead, but the arch of Trajan and his horse still stands. Napoleon 
is dead and his empire is dead, but the arch of triumph that the 
great Corsican built in Paris to celebrate his victories, with the 
horse and his hero rider multiplied on every ascending circle, 
still stands. The ancient city of Moscow, once the templed 
capital of the Russian Empire, has its most forceful reminder of 
its past in the heroic statue of Peter the Great and his horse. 

Old Egypt, when in the golden age of her best civilization, 
was devoted to the horse. Her pyramids, which are still stand- 
ing, ages after her civilization has perished, are silent witnesses 
pa the early Egyptians were patrons of man’s best animal 

jend. 

And China, whose history, both heroic and mythologie, out- 
dates all the civilization around the world, once held the horse 
sacred above all the other animals. The Chinese account of the 
creation of the world beats all the world’s records. The sacred 
books of Confucius claim that 2,267,000 years elapsed between 
the time when the powers of heaven and earth united to produce 
a man, and, of course, that man was a Chinaman. > 

Prof. Starr, of the Chicago University, in his valuable book 
entitled “ First Steps in Human Progress,” discusses in a cur- 
sory way early Arabic civilization. He says in his book that as 
far back as Egyptian records go we find the horse in use, and 
in China are records of his presence and use as a tamed animal 
for thousands of years. 

The biological student of the real human essence calls health 
the full and free manifestation of life. The life that is worth 
living is the life that is full of vigorous, healthy enjoyment. Of 
all the games to amuse and entertain, the horse furnishes the 
most recreative and the most morally wholesome. Our mental 
and physical lives are indissolubly linked together. 

Some men imagine themselves moral reformers when they 
are only solemn and morose from a torpid liver. A torpid liver 
may promote indigestion, but never a high moral inspiration. 
[Laughter.] 

We shall always have machine motors,-as we have wax 
flowers and crockery dolls and paste diamonds. But wax 
flowers will never shed fragrance on the bosom of a divine 
woman like the God-blown blossoms, and crockery dolls will 
never take the place of real babies; neither will the counter- 
feit blaze of paste diamonds ever mock successfully the bril- 
liant rainbow tints of the real gems. And the live horse, the 
horse of history and poetry and sculpture and the heroics, will 
ever remain man’s best and most wholesome animal friend. 
The horse stands for good health, for life that is full of life, 
for pure air and sunshine; and let no lean-headed, crimpled- 
mouth clacquer masquerading as a teacher of grim gloom stand 
between us and the sun, In all countries and in all ages the 
horse is inseparably associated with human history and devel- 
opment. No other animal has such omniprescence and no other 
animal has ever exerted such a potent force in the evolution 
of the human race. Sculpture is radiant and glowing with 
monuments and arches and frescoes commemorating heroes, 
poets, prophets, and great generals who were devotees of this 
most alluring and beneficent of all God’s best gifts to mankind. 


The best and widest field for reformers to-day is to aid in 


the repeal of all restrictive laws that are dead and have never 
been enforced and to help us learn the lesson that all history 
teaches—that you can not legislate virtue in the hearts of 
men. The only way to inculcate virtue is to have the teachers 
practice it. A boy is like a calf. When he gets full of the milk 
of human kindness he wants to kick up and play and give vent 
to the life that is in him; and the man is only the developed 
boy. Some men are never developed. [Laughter.] 

The bicycle, that was a crazy-headed fad 25 years ago 
as a recreative motor, left us a heritage of some six distinct 
nervous and spinal diseases, with no counter benefits; and the 
auto, more useful, more recreative, more alluring, killed more 
human beings last year than the horse in a century. 

I am not here to exploit the war horse exclusively, but the 
horse of the recreations, the horse of peace, the horse that car- 
ries his master in the exhilaration of the wind, along pleasant 
valleys, by running brooks, and meadows green with verdure, 
by woods vocal with the song of birds, to make him forget his 
nervous worry over business cares and catch an appetite and 
the serene joy that awaits good digestion and a conscience 
devoid of guile. I still hope that the live horse will ever be 


the most wholesome recreative factor for the live man; and he 
is only good when alive, not, like the miser or the pig—no good 
to the world until after death. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Rusey having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment the following resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 34. 
Resolved by the House of Representatives pike Senate concurring), 
hat in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 195) entitled An act pro- 
viding for the sale of coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated min- 
eral lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Okla.,“ the Clerk be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out the word “ ap- 
plied,” on page 5, line 13, and insert in lieu thereof the word “ apply.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 174) 
for the purpose of promoting efficiency for the utilization of the 
resources and industries of the United States for lessening the 
expenses of war by providing for the employment of a discov- 
ery or invention called the“ Garabed,” claiming to make possi- 
ble the utilization of free energy, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. James, Mr. Gore, and Mr. BRANDEGEE as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bill and joint resolution of the following titles: 

On January 18, 1918: 

S. 3235. An act amending section 32, Federal farm-loan act, 
approved July 17, 1916. 

On January 12, 1918: 

S. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution extending until January 1, 
1919, the effective date of section 10 of the act entitled “An act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SIEGEL] three minutes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, in my time I ask to have the 
Clerk read the following newspaper article. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


REASSURE ITALIANS—REPRESENTATIVE LAGUARDIA SAYS WILSON'’S PEACE 
AIMS ARE THEIRS. 
Rome, January 18 (delayed). 

The latest Wilson message is still a topic of discussion in the press 
as well as in political circles. Representative LaGuardia, of New York, 
who is in Europe on military service, and was present at the recent 
capitol demonstration in honor of America, said to the New York Times 
correspondent : 

“T consider the President's message a great document. It is clear, 
concise, and to the point. It must be read in connection with his war 
message of April 2, 1917. From these two documents the purpose of 
our entering the war, our unselfish motives, our determination to bring 
about justice to all concerned while asking nothing for ourselves, is 
established forever. It was favorably received in France, and had the 
effect of reassuring and 8 confidence in the French people. 

“Yes; I have read the editorials in the Italian papers. I was greatly 
surprised that doubt should be expressed as to its true meaning in refer- 
ence to Italian aspirations and interests. It is true that some papers 
even expressed dissatisfaction. I am certain, however, that this was 
the result of a hasty reading of the message, without due consideration 
of the past utterances of the President, on which he based his peace 
terms. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of anyone who is aware of the 
President’s accurate knowledge of local conditions in the Adriatic and 
the general understanding in the United States of the lot of the nation- 
alities in the unredeemed Provinces, that when the President refers to 
lines of clearly recognizable nationality he means that the unredeemed 
Provinces of Trent, Trieste, and Istra must be restored to Italy just as 
much as Alsace-Lorraine to France. If Italians are doubtful as to the 
meaning of this point, or if there is doubt as to the nationality of the 
territories which they covet, then they are seeking aggrandizement to 
which they are not entitled and which will not be in the interest of 
their future welfare. But every American knows just what the unre- 
deemed Provinces are by tradition, language, and history, and that we 
in the United States not consider our mission fulfilled unless they 
are restored. $ 

“That I take to be the intent of the President's words, and that I 
shall endeavor to make clear to the Italian people.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this day will go down into 
history, probably, as very important. It is perhaps a little too 
early to determine whether its importance will rest upon the 
speech just made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
or the speech that has been made at the other end of this 
Capitol. It is rather unfortunate for the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that during his speech the press gallery was entirely 
empty. If it had not been for that fact probably the gentle- 
man at the other end of the Capitol would have received a line 
and the gentleman from Alabama’s speech would have covered 
the front page of all the papers in the country. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Did the gentleman look to see 
whether the press gallery was full when the gentleman from 
Alabama began? 

Mr. LENROOT. I was not here when the gentleman from 
Alabama began his speech. The gentleman from Alabama 
made a patriotic speech, although there was nothing new or 
important in it. He did make one statement that we can all 
indorse, irrespective of party. He said that when we sent our 
boys to the trenches they were not asked whether they were 
Republicans or Democrats. That is true. The only place that 
that question is asked in the carrying on of this war is in the 
civil appointments made by the executive branch of this Gov- 
ernment. [Applause on the Republican side.] But, Mr. Chair- 
man, it was not my purpose in asking for this. time to discuss 
any of these questions, but I want to take the time that is 
allotted to me in the discussion of a very nonpartisan question 
and to a very large extent 4 local question pertaining to the 
bill that is now before us, making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most important problems before the 
country to-day is the increase of food production and of wool. 
A very large proportion of the appropriations made in this bill 
is for that purpose, but most of the millions we are spending 
through the Department of Agriculture are for increasing pro- 
duction upon farms already developed. We have done very 
little toward assisting in developing fertile lands now lying 
idle. In fact, outside of the money we are spending in recla- 
mation of public lands and surveying and classifying public 
lands open to homestead entry we are doing practically nothing. 
It ought to be a matter of national concern that every acre of 
arable land should be utilized for production, It is my purpose 
to-day to speak of the undeveloped lands of northern Wisconsin 
and the upper peninsula of Michigan, the opportunities there for 
the settler, the sheepmen, and the stockmen, discuss the character 
of these lands, the reason why they are undeveloped, and what is 
needed to bring them into the class of productive lands. 

Northern Wisconsin and upper Michigan were for the most 
part originally covered with dense forests. Lumbering was the 
chief occupation. Little thought was given to the agricultural 
possibilities of the land. Roads that were passable in the sum- 
mer were few, schools and churches were far between. The 
result was that for many years after the timber was removed 
this territory was known chiefly to the sportsman, who found a 
paradise of hunting and fishing. But as older sections were de- 
veloped this “grassland of America,” as it has been well 
named, is being developed, although the process is much slower 
than it should be. We have now about 16,000,000 acres of unde- 
veloped, fertile land in the northern part of these two States. 
and development is going on at the rate of less than 150,000 
acres per year. Why is it so slow? It is not because of the 
character of the land, for no better land exists in America for 
intensive farming, and especially for dairying and the raising 
of live stock and sheep. No section of America offers surer 
rewards to the farmer than this. To the man with good health 
and willing to work and with a thousand dollars it says come, 
to the man with a hundred thousand dollars it says come, for 
every dollar put in here will return manyfold. There is but 
one class of people who are not welcome, and that is the specu- 
lator. We want only men who are willing to seek rewards from 
what the development of the lands will bring them. Speculation 
is the enemy of development, and we want none of it. I was 
born in this section. There I have always lived and I speak 
from personal knowledge of what this country is. Draw a 
line through central Wisconsin from the Mississippi River to 
Lake Michigan and all of Wisconsin north of that line and the 
upper peninsula of Michigan comprises the territory I am dis- 
cussing. Here we have thousands of lakes and many rivers of 
the purest water. We have soil which will produce more than 
forty times as much as the soil of the 320-acre homesteads of 
the West. Some of us to-day will live to see this the richest 
dairying section of America. While general diversified farming 
will be found profitable, it is the dairying, live-stock, and sheep 
industry which is the most attractive, 

SOIL. 


This section has a variety of soils nearly all exceedingly 
fertile. The United States Department of Agriculture has made 
soil surveys of a portion of the area, and the conclusions ar- 
rived at are very favorable. In its report on the survey of the 
Bayfield area, bordering upon Lake Superior, it is stated, “it 
was not until after the timber had been removed and a few 
scattered acres brought under cultivation that the great fertility 
oz these lands was recognized. Wherever the land was cleared 


Will the gentleman yield? 


grain, grass, and garden crops flourished, the luxuriance of their 


growth being limited only by their adaptation to the soil types 
upon which they grew.” 

In its report upon the soil survey of the north part of north 
central Wisconsin it is stated, “ Dairying and general farming 
are the chief lines along which agriculture is developing. The 
most important crops are hay, oats, potatoes, barley, and corn, 
with rye and wheat as crops of less importance. Potato growing 
offers excellent opportunities especially on the sandy loam soll. 
The region, as a whole, is well adopted to dairying and general 
farming.” 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. è 

The average annual rainfall in this region is from 28 to 34 
inches, which is about the same as northern Iowa and north- 
western New York. The temperature is about the same as 
northern New York. It is the climatic conditions together with 
the purest water and fertile soil that will make northern Wis- 
isp and northern Michigan the greatest dairy region of the 
world. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am very much interested because the ques- 
tion he is discussing applies more or less all over the United 
States. I wonder if, before he gets through, he would suggest 
some means of aiding in the development of this country, in the 
way of short-term credit facilities by the Federal Government? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not gone into that. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? A 
few days ago I had the pleasure of meeting the president of the 
Federal land bank in St. Paul, and having lived in the gentle- 
man’s city of Superior for one year, I am interested in the ques- 
tion he is discussing. I had a very interesting talk with this 
gentleman about the development of this very land, land that 
had once been forests. He told me it was progressing favorably, 
and that they made some very satisfactory loans on that land. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

ROADS. 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the development of this 
region has been the lack of good roads. This is speedily being 
remedied, and during the past five years wonderful progress 
has been made. Every county in northern Wisconsin now has 
trunk-line roads built with State aid, and branch or town roads 
are rapidly being built. 

MARKETS. 

It is in the matter of markets that this region is peculiarly 
favored. To the north we have the cities of Ashland, Superior, 
and Duluth with a combined population of more than 150,000; 
to the west St. Paul and Minneapolis with more than 500,000; 
and to the south Chicago and Milwaukee. Any part of the 
territory can be reached in one night’s ride from Chicago. All 
of the great railway systems of the Northwest enter it. Nine 
lines of railway traverse it north and south and four east and 
west, each with a large number of feeders and branch lines. In 
addition there is water transportation on Lake Superior from 
Superior, Ashland, Washburn, Bayfield, Marquette, and a large 
number of smaller cities. 

CHURCHES AXD SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this section is sparsely settled, 
it is well supplied with churches and schools, and there is plenty 
of opportunities to locate near in the vicinity of schools and 
churches already established. 

LIVE STOCK AND SHEEP, 

From a national standpoint the opportunities here for increas- 
ing our live stock and sheep are of the first importance. While 
our milk cows are increasing in about the same ratio as the 
increase of our population, this is not true of beef cattle. The 
problem of meat supply is yearly becoming greater. The wool 
situation is even more serious. We have 4,000,000 less sheep 
than we had seven years ago. In the 1900 census there were 
found 61,503,713 sheep; in the 1910 census, 52,447,861, and the 
Agricultural Department estimates that in 1916 we had 48,483,000. 
Our total production of wool in 1916 was 288,490,000 pounds. 
That year we imported 584,828,022 pounds. Increase of our own 
meat and wool production as one of our means of national 
defense is just as necessary as maintaining a Navy. Therefore, 
to omit anything that may be done to increase this production 
is most unwise. The lands of which I am speaking can do much 
to improve this situation. 

J. Hagenbarth, of Salt Lake City, Utah, president of 
the National Wool Growers’ Association, a few weks ago made 
an investigation of these lands, and in a speech at Menomonie, 
Mich., on October 10, before the Wisconsin Advancement Asso- 
ciation and the Upper Peninsula Development Association, said: 
“You have the best country on earth for live stock and grazing. 
You can easily take care of 8,000,000 sheep and 1,000,000 cattle.” 


1918. 
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Speaking of the conditions in the far West he said, “The 
trouble now existing in the cattle and sheep countries of the 
great West is not that the homestead law has brought in settlers 
to drive away the cattlemen, but it has permitted valuable 
holdings to come under the control of land sharks and specula- 
tors who are driving the cattlemen to seek new fields for their 
flocks and herds. It is this fault which has decreased the stock 
raising 35 per cent and made for you the greatest opportunity 
which has ever come to any section of the United States.” 

Mr. B. O. Parker, of the Wisconsin State Department of Agri- 
culture, in a recent article upon this section quoted a stockman 
as stating that he had made a gain of 200 pounds per head on 
heifers and cows grazing upon these lands from July 17 to Octo- 
ber 10, and further quoted him as follows: “ That is the greatest 
natural pasture land I have ever seen, and raises the finest blue 
grass and clover outside of Kentucky, and it excels Kentucky in 
that is doesn’t dry out in July and August.” 

John Fletcher, vice president of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, Chicago, in a speech before the Wisconsin Advancement 
Association at Milwaukee, on November 22 last, said: “The 
shrinkage from Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho in shipping sheep 
to Chicago is estimated at 10 pounds per head. From Wiscon- 
sin to Chicago the shrinkage is only 4 pounds per head. The 
freight from Wyoming, Montana, or Idaho to Chicago is $250 
per car. From Wisconsin to Chicago it is less than $50 per 
car. The capacity of a double-deck carload is 250 sheep. The 
shrinkage on one car, 250 head, 10 pounds per head, is 2,500 
pounds. Twenty-five hundred pounds means 25 sheep. Twenty- 
five sheep, at $10 cash, means $250. Two hundred and fifty 
dollars is the freight on five cars of sheep from Wisconsin to 
Chicago.” 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I am very interested in the gentleman's 
discussion. I want to ask if the lands he describes as being so 
valuable for stock raising are Government lands or privately 
owned lands? 

Mr. LENROOT. They are practically all private lands. 

I quote from a bulletin on sheep raising issued by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: 


Favorable climatic conditions for sheep raising are to be found in 
upper Wisconsin, In the summer time the weather does not get as hot 
as farther south, and Carine: the winter the air, though cold, is dry and 
the cold is not felt as much as when the air is damp. Sheep are used 
in many parts of upper Wisconsin for clearin 
who keep a flock of from 300 to 400 head 
vestment very profitable. 

Quoting further from the bulletin: 


Clover hay, which is a splendid feed for wintering ree is very 
plentiful in upper Wisconsin. Other small grains are raised, and the 
straw can be used for winter feed. All kind of root crops can be grown 
more successfully and with less expense in the upper than in the south- 
ern part of the State. One sheep raiser in Bayfield County harvested 
mote than 1,043 bushels of rutabagas from an acre. Roots h very 
good succulent feed for sheep. 
It further states: 


Thirty acres of cut-over land in the red-clay districts will on the 
average 35 ture for approximately 100 head, 50 ewes and 50 
lambs. densely wooded mixed hardwood lands where grass bas not 

tten much of a foothold half that number of sheep will be sufficient. 

hat is true of sheep is true of live stock generally. Every settler will 
do well to raise sheep, even if only a small number. By so doing he 
profits in two ways—the cash income from wool and mutton and the 
clearing of the brush. The man who will go into this section and en- 
gage in dairying, raising sheep and cattle, if he will use intelligent 
effort, is sure to be successful. 


THE COST OF THE LAND. 

There are no lands in this section that can be secured for noth- 
ing. There are no lands anywhere in the United States of the 
character of these that can be secured for nothing; but, consider- 
ing their fertility, the climate, and the nearness to markets, 
there is no cheaper land anywhere. Prices of the best unde- 
veloped lands range from $10 to $25 per acre, lands which when 
cleared and put under cultivation will soon be worth more than 
$100 per acre. There are opportunities to fit every pocketbook, 
from the man with a few hundred dollars to the man with a 
hundred thousand dollars, provided, always, that the purchaser 
will utilize and develop the land. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, What is the nature of the soil? 

Mr. LENROOT. The soil ranges all the way from heavy 
clay to light sandy loam. There is only a very small percentage 
of this land that is not arable in the fullest extent of the term. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, What is the timber? 

Mr. LENROOT. Hardwood and pine originally. This was 
one of the greatest white-pine forests of America. It is pine 
cut-over lands that offer the greatest opportunities for live 
stock and sheep raising. 


brush land. any men 
or land clearing find in- 


Nr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And the amount per acre that 
we Gaetan gave carries with it such timber as is on the 
an 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes. The pine timber has been cut 
over. These are practically what are known as cut-over lands; 
but there is a great deal of hardwood land, containing birch and 
spruce and timber of that kind, and very often the settler is 
able to secure enough from the timber to pay for the land. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. In the cut-over land in our section 
of the country one of the troublesome problems is removing the 
stumpage. What is the relief the gentleman has for that? 
Mr. LENROOT. The only difficulty we have with reference 
to removing the stumps is where the land has been covered by 
large pine trees. That, then, takes time and dynamite. That 
ree not true of the hardwood land at all. There is no difficulty 
there. 

Mr. PLATT. The president of the St. Paul bank told me the 
other day that they had a special machine for pulling out those 
stumps and that the settlers were cooperating with each other 
in putting this machine in and clearing the land quite rapidly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; our State has done wonders in the line 
of assisting in that way, and we have organizations going 
through all of northern Wisconsin with these new machines, 
demonstrating them, and we are making very rapid progress. 
Our difficulty—and that is why I am making this speech to- 
day—is not with the men who are there trying to develop, but 
bringing the lands to the attention of men who will be glad to 
go upon them if they knew of them and develop them as they 
are now being developed by those who are there. 

This is no get-rich-without-effort country. The man who 
would seek rewards here must work for them, must earn them 
with labor of hand or brain, but for such the rewards are cer- 
tain. I quote from an advertisement of a land company offer- 
ing lands at from $10 to $20 per acre—* $10 cash and $10 per 
month, or payments extended as long as $10 in improvements 
are put on the property.” “ We will also start you with a house, 
barn, and garden, and grubstake you while you develop your 
farm.” Of course, no one should purchase lands without a 
personal examination. This is true of land wherever located. 
The prospective settler should first communicate with some re- 
liable organization and secure detailed information. If he will 
write the commissioner of immigration, Wisconsin department 
of agriculture, Madison, Wis., the Wisconsin Advancement 
Association, Milwaukee, concerning Wisconsin lands; and the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Marquette, Mich., con- 
cerning Michigan lands, he can be certain of securing helpful 
and reliable information. 

The two latter organizations are prepared to offer special 
inducements to large sheep and cattle men who require large 
tracts for grazing purposes. ‘ 

I can not in this brief time give more than an outline of the 
splendid opportunities awaiting those who, with either labor or 
money or both, will develop these-lands. My chief purpose in 
discussing this matter to-day is to endeavor to secure a greater 
cooperation upon the part of the National Government in bring- 
ing these opportunities before those who would avail themselves 
of them. In this connection I quote from a recent article in the 
American Sheep Breeder, published in Chicago: 


Hagenbarth advised the Wisconsin and Michigan people to bombard 
Washington and get the Government. inte in pushing cut-over 
lands for sheep. O. K. suggestion, but why in thunder don't the 
Government investigate without urging? This Government of ours has 
seen the sheep biz Slipping down the tobo; and what has the Gov- 
ernment done to ae t? For 15 years the American Sheep Breeder 
has preached the cut-over land gospel for sheep. We have published 
the strongest kind of testimony, proving that these lands were ad- 
mirably adapted for sheep raisin, But the West was blind. The 
Government occasionally called attention to this country, along. with 
other sections, that might be sheeped, It takes a heck of a while to 
interest the Government in anything but politics. Now that a wool 
crisis is on sheep will come before politics. Of course, it takes a na- 
tional crisis to wake up the American 8 and Congress is the 
last institution to open its optics. In isconsin and Michigan agri- 
cultural colleges have told the stery of successful sheep experiments 
on the cut-over land, but Washington has paid little attention. 


I hope that now, with the pressing necessity of increasing our 
food and wool production, these conditions will not much 
longer exist, and that the National Government will do what 
it can to secure the development not only of these lands but 
fertile undeveloped lands wherever they exist in the United 
States. Large appropriations are not required, but systematic 
methods should be employed to bring such lands to the atten- 
tion of men who are in a position to develop them. 

In conclusion I wish to quote what Dr. H. L. Russell, dean 
of the College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin, 
has said of these lands: 

Blessed with an abundant rainfall — 5 a pure and unlimited water 
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producers, this vast and largely unoccupied area is equivalent to a 


newly discovered State. The route from the Wisconsin producer to a 
great y of consumers is comparatively short and the consequent 
toll much reduced. 

The agricultural resources of these sections haye long remained 
hidden under the stumps and the second growth of the forest cover, 
but their real value is being appreciated more and more each year. 
These lands await the red hands of the pioneer who will * 
them into active service for mankind in helping to support and develop 
human life. To him who reclaims and transforms a waste into a pro- 
ductive farm and home the State owes much. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the winter 
wheat crop of this country is in very bad condition. The last 
report shows that the crop is worse than at any time since 
crop records were kept. That means that we ought to be think- 
ing about the spring crop—the crop that is to be planted next 
spring. The greatest menace to the spring crop is black rust, 
and the scientists are now generally agreed that the cause of 
epidemics of black rust is the barberry bush, Until recently 
there was much disagreement as to what was the effect of the 
barberry bush. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman speaks of the 
barberry bush. Does it grow in the gentleman's section of the 
country? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. WASON. . Can the gentleman give the House something 
of its characteristics and growth and effect upon the wheat? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that the barberry not only grows in North Dakota but through- 
cut all the States. It grows right here in Washington, and I 
have here a bush, a clipping from a hedge at the north side of 
the Library of Congress. It is a small ornamental shrub, used 
usually for a hedge. It has bright yellow flowers and brilliant 
autumnal tints in varying shades of orange and red. 

I believe in some places they take the little red berries and 
make jams or jellies out of them, but in the United States. so 
far as I know, they are not used commercially at all. They 
also make an acid, malic acid, but as far as I know that is not 
produced in the United States. It is purely an ornamental 
shrub. In colonial days the people were satisfied that the 
barberry bush was the cause of rust and most of the Colonies 
passed laws for the eradication of the barberry bush. The 
Colony of Massachusetts passed such a law in 1755, and a state- 
ment issued at that time read like this: “It has been found by 
experience that the blasting of wheat and other English grains 
is occasioned by barberry bushes to the great loss of the people 
of this Province.” Massachusetts reached that conclusion again 
about 30 years ago and passed a similar law. Back just 101 
years ago experiments were made in Denmark and they reached 
the conclusion that the barberry bush was the cause of black 
rust. Then, like Massachusetts, they had a relapse and not 
until 1903 did they come to the same conclusion again. In 1903 
they passed a law in Denmark for the eradication of the bar- 
berry bush and there has not been an epidemic of black rust 
there since that time. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Is the gentleman going to tell just how the 
barberry bush has an influence in producing black rust? Is it 
bacterla growing on the barberry bush that gets into the wheat? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; the barberry bush is 
what the scientists call the host for a parasite that develops 
there during the winter and during the summer it transfers to 
the wheat fields. Curiously enough the wheat field acts as a 
host to a parasite that goes back to the barberry bush, and 
so it makes a complete life cycle. The barberry bush is the 
nursing ground in the cold winter, particularly in our country, 
where the black-rust parasites or germs will not live unless 
they get on a barberry bush. They will not live out in the 
wheat field. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true they can treat the 
seed wheat with formaldehyde and other substances and pre- 
vent any rust, and is not that being used and is it not effective 
us a preventative of rust? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That is a preventative of 
smut, but not of black rust. The only thing that we have 
tried seriously in the past is to discover a rust-resistant seed 
and we have not succeeded in that direction, at least only 
partially. Now, as I have already stated, the scientists have 
come to an agreement that the barberry bush is the thing to 
destroy in order to get rid of black rust and stop epidemics of 


that rust. Dr. William A. Taylor, when before our committee 
last June, made this statement. He is the Chief of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 


We are now prosecuting: a survey study of the whent-rust situatio 
from the South northward, in order to net at what the wise Pontes 
would be with reference to attempting systematic barberry eradication, 
particularly in the northern spring-wheat territory. We have there a 
case, as you know of a disease which is to a l extent dependent on 
this other plant, the barberry, for its tuation and spread. Den- 
mark has apparently, with very complete success, accomplished control 
of rust by complete eradication of the barberry. 

A few days ago Dr. Kellerman, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was also before our committee, and he made this state- 
ment: 


The black rust, or stem rust, is especially serious from time to time. 
That disease sweeps over the — ai -wheat area as an epidemic, in some 
cases almost the total crop being destroyed. In 1915 ft was very bad, 
and many of the fields that were affected did not produce enough wheat 
to pay for harvesting. 
indicate clearly that the native barberry plant is responsible to a very 


eradicate black rust br e eradication of barberry, it appears certain 


Now, as to the question of the amount of damage, and that is 
the most important consideration now with the Government, 
when the entire people of the country are looking to the farmers 
for a record crop of wheat in 1918. I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1916 there were 180,000,000 bushels of 
wheat destroyed in the hard spring wheat belt alone from black 
rust. Here is a telegram from the commissioner of agriculture 
of North Dakota, Hon. John N. Hagan. He says: 

North Dakota has destroyed nearly all barberry bushes. 

In this respect I want to say, so far as our own State, North 
Dakota, is concerned, that we have got this problem pretty 
well under control. As I have just quoted from the commis- 
sioner of agriculture, we destroyed practically all barberry 
bushes in North Dakota last year and we will get the rest this 
year. The trouble is we have not got any control beyond our 
State boundaries. We are still exposed to the winds from 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and Manitoba carryin: the parasite 
in the form of a very fine dust which can be carried hundreds 
of miles by the wind. It is a national problem. If we could 
settle this question of black rust in North Dakota we would not 
be down here asking for a larger appropriation to fight black 
rust. It is because we can not go beyond the State line, we can 
not invade Minnesota, South Dakota, and other States, Here 
is the place to tackle this big proposition, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? * 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I Will. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The black rust is a fungus on the plant? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And it has for its host the various grains in 
the second stage? In its first stage it has for its host the bar- 
berry bush? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It develops under certain conditions of air, 
moisture, and temperature, and with hot winds and heavy dew 
and rains it develops the black rust, and the spores being lighter 
than air are carried perhaps many hundred miles by the wind. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That is true. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Like the dandelion, for instance. It is car- 
ried a great distance, therefore it is not in the power of one 
State to control it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It is distinctly a national 
problem, I will go further than that. It is an international 
problem. We must get Canada interested in this proposition. 
A little later I will read a telegram showing that the people up 
there are alive to the needs of cooperation with us. 

Now, to continue reading this telegram from Commissioner 
Hagan, who has been very active in the fight against the bar- 
berry bush—in fact, the first public oficial outside of agricul- 
tural colleges to take it up. He says: 

In 1916 State lost many million bushels of wheat on account of rust. 
For best results other States must destroy. Nineteen hundred and three 
Denmark destroyed barberry bushes, have had no rust since. Use 
influence to get national appropriation. It will increase food supply in 
wheat States, 

The president of our agricultural college, E. F. Ladd, wired 
me as follows: 


The estimated loss in spring wheat belt in 1916 was 180,000,000 
bushels, 
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Now, if we should happen to have any such calamity as that 
this year it would be a very severe blow to this war. I have 
already called attention to the fact that the winter crop is 
poorer now than it has been at any time in the history of the 
country since we have kept records of the crop, and it is up to 
us now to put the best foot forward. We know that in 1916, 
in the hard-wheat belt alone, we lost 180,000,000 bushels of wheat 
from black rust, and we know how that can be prevented. If 
we dig all the barberry bushes before May 15, 1918, we are not 
going to have any black rust in the United States. And some 
of these people in the towns who want to help out the war by 
plowing up their tennis courts and putting in potatoes can help 
it a mighty sight mere by digging up the barberry bushes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that the climatic con- 
ditions, the rains and ether storms, have something to do with 
creating the condition of rust on wheat? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. So far as the 
spores from the barberry bushes are concerned, they are pres- 
ent every year. If we had just a certain kind of climatic 
conditions each year, we would have black rust every year and 
it would destroy the crop. 

Now, the fact that it misses in some years does not mean 
that we can gamble in 1918 that it is going to. If we get a 
certain kind of dlimatie conditions this year, and if we do not 
take care of the barberry bush, we are going to witness perhaps 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat destroyed by rust. If the climate 
happened to be all right, and we could gamble on that, we 
might let these barberry bushes grow and still have our crop. 

Mr. PLATT. Is the barberry bush, or has it been, of pretty 
general distribution in North Dakota? ‘Does it grow in fields 
or along the fences or around houses as an ornament? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In most cases it has been set 
out as an ornamental shrub, and it is found mostly in towns 
and villages. 

Mr. PLATT. It does not spread and become wild? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Daketa. No. Over in Michigan, on our 
farm, there was some growing out in the pasture field. I do 
not know how it got there. But it is not a bush that spreads 
easily. It is an ornamental shrub that is set out. 

Mr. PLATT, ‘The task of destroying it, then, would not be a 
very tremendous one? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I do not think it would. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is a well-established fact that with the 
hot winds and humidity and heavy dew the calamity the gentle- 
man mentions is sure to follow? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly; when the barberry 
is present, 

Mr. HAUGEN. And one barberry bush would be sufficient to 
infect the whole county? Has the demonstration been carried 
on satisfactorily in Denmark? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. It is a most serious 
menace even in small quantities. 

Now, to continue President Ladd's telegram, he says: 

North Dakota estimated wheat in 1916 was not less than 160,000,000 
bushels. Rust in one week cut yield to 39,000,000 bushels. 

I am talking about our own State. In 1916 the United States 
Government crop estimate was 160,000,000 bushels and it was cut 
down by black rust to 39,000,000 bushels. He says: 


All important that barberry bush be eradicated in wheat belt. North 

- Dakota has —— and put in force an eradication law. ‘Tristate — 
Growers’ Conventi resolution calling for destruction of all 
barberry bushes ey appointed a committee on maneg to go to Wash- 


ttee 
eusand dollars not 


‘The convention that passed RPT to which he refers 
was made up of farmers from Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
North Dakota, repr the biggest portion of the hard- 
wheat belt in the United States, which, as you know, extends on 
up into Canada. 

Prof. H. L. Bolley, who has made a very careful study of grain 
diseases and plant diseases for a number of years, and especially 
in respect to black rust, is confident that the black rust can be 
destroyed, can be eliminated, by the destruction of the barberry 
bushes. 

He wires me as follows: 

3 1 Sones Fand, N. DAK., January 20, 1918. 


House of 3 Washington, D. C.: 
Have the bill for rust control authorize and order the immediate 
eradication ef all rust- moe strains of — 
to prove of 


Nation a emergency sure likely 
@irect value in 3133 * yield of ent and. future cereal 
and particularly of — d 3 
H. L. Borex, 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
yield to the gentleman fram New York? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the black rust affect winter wheat, too? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It will affect any wheat, but 
so far as our section of the country is concerned, it is more apt 
to get the spring wheat. We do not raise winter wheat in 
North Dakota. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The fact is that the winter wheat matures 
usually before the hot wind comes? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. You will notice that 
Prof. Bolley urges that this be put upon a national basis. Of 
course, a number of the States do not raise any wheat at all, 
and there are some others that do not raise yery much, and I 
think some of this appropriation, if we make it, ought to be 
used to educate the people of those States where they do not 
raise much wheat to the importance of destroying the barberry 
bushes. Now, it is not going to be a very big task to destroy 
all the barberry bushes in the United States if the people them- 
selves understand that it is a war measure, that it is necessary 
to do this in order to win the war. ‘That is going to be one of 
the things that the department will have to do; that is, carry 
on a campaign of education. 

A telegram has been received from the Canadian department 
of agriculture at Ottawa saying that they thoroughly appreciate 
the danger this year to the wheat crop in the Canadian Prov- 
inces and that they will cooperate to the fullest extent with our 
country in fighting the barberry bush. 

Such a telegram as that was sent to Prof. Balley at Fargo 
last week, and this morning I was talking to some of our 
officials here at Washington on the subject, and they told me 
they have had assurances from the Agricultural Department 
at Ottawa, and that they are apparently even more eager to 
enter a campaign against the barberry bush than we are here 
in this country. He says they appreciate in Canada, just as 
we do here, that it will not do much good to destroy it in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan if we keep it in North Dakota and 
Minnesota, and that it will not do much good to destroy it in 
North Dakota and Minnesota if they allow it to grow in Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. 

We are asking a total appropriation of $50,000, $30,000 larger 
than that of last year, which was $20,000. I am pleased to say 
that an amendment to that effect offered by me on the last day 
of the consideration of the bill in committee was acted on 
favorably, and the item is carried in the committee report. 

Mr. Chairman, the campaign that ought to be carried on 
threughout the country by the department, and which will un- 
doubtedly be followed, will be along the line of arousing the 
people to action through the county agents, through the schools 
and the colleges and the farm journals and the milling and 
trade journals, and by a still more comprehensive appeal made 
through all the newspapers of the country, designed to reach 
all the people, especially these who live in the towns and vil- 
lages, because there is where most of the barberry bushes hap- 
pen to be. Then it will be necessary, I think, too, to have a 
quarantine established between the different States. The de- 
partment already has the power under the quarantine laws to 
regulate and even prohibit all shipments of barberry bushes 
between the different States. 

‘There is another point that ought not to be overlooked, and I 
want to call the attention of the chairnian of the committee 

rly to it, and that is that this appropriatien ought to 

be made available immediately. I am assured by Dr. Kellerman 

and by Dr. Humphrey and others in the Department of Agricul- 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG ef North Dakota. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to my colleague on the committee 
that so far as I am concerned, if he can get by a point of order 
against making it immediately available, I will have no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Well, I submit that no Mem- 
ber of this House is likely to make a point of order against 
money proposed to be spent to save the wheat crop this year, 
and I do not believe that anyone will make a point of order on 
this item for that reason. 

Mr. LEVER. I am satisfied if all the membership of the 
House could hear the gentleman's discussion on the necessity 
for it they would not make the point of order. I will try to get 
the language changed in view of his statement and his quota- 
tion of Dr. Kellerman and Dr. Humphrey. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Daketa....I appreciate very much the 
assurance given by the chairman of the committee, and I also 
appreciate the fact that he was glad to consent to an increase 
of the appropriation carried last year of $20,000 up to $50,000, 
as proposed by me, doubtless appreciating the tremendous im- 
portance of not taking any chance this year of letting our wheat 
be destroyed or largely reduced by the rust. 

Dr, Humphrey made this statement to me in respect to the 
work that has been done in Denmark. He said: 

Prior to 1903, when the barberry-eradication law was passed in 
Denmark, epidemics occurred with considerable frequency, and often 
with very great severity, causing in some years an almost total loss of 
crops in some sections, After the passage of the eradication law in 
1908 the eradication of barberry e pursued, and since 
that time the shrub has been practically eliminated from the country, 
with the result that there has been a corresponding diminution in the 
occurrence of rust outbreaks and in the severity of the same, until at 
the present time there is practically no loss from rust in Denmark. 
When all of the shrubs are destroyed in that country, there may be no 
loss from black rust whatsoever, 

I hope you will note that last sentence, Dr. Humphrey says 
that when they are all destroyed, every single one of them in 
Denmark, there may be absolutely no loss in that Country. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. I assume that the gentleman has discussed this 
matter very thoroughly with Dr. Humphrey, and I would like 
to inquire if Dr. Humphrey has made up his mind as a scientist 
as to whether or not the eradication of the barberry bush will 
result in getting rid of this black-rust trouble or is the propo- 
sition still in the debatable stage? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that Dr. Humphrey, who talked with me to-day in the presence 
of Dr. Kellerman, says that very recently all doubt upon this 
subject has been removed. 

Mr. LEVER. I am very glad to hear that, because it makes 
the problem very much simpler. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Now, this is the thing that 
bothered the scientists in the past. It was like a herring drawn 
across the trail that confused them. They found that farther 
to the south the black-rust spores would live in the wheat fields 
throughout the winter, and the thought was that as in most of 
the wheat sections now on account of the cold the barberry bush 
is the only thing through which the rust parasite can live 
through the winter, their proposition was that if you killed the 
barberry, what good would it do, because in the warmer States 
the spores live through the winter and would be blown across 
the States. They have found now that where the spores do live 
through the winter, where it is more mild, they will not propa- 
gate when they are blown into the hard-wheat belt. So they 
have now reached the firm conclusion that the barberry bush 
is the host which perpetuates the black rust, and that the 
extermination of the barberry bush will practically rid us of 
any trouble from black rust. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. I have not had the advantage of hearing 
all of the gentleman’s interesting speech, and I would like to 
find out, if I can, how wide an area in the United States is 
affected by the black rust, or by the particular plant that seems 
to propagate it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It affects every place where 
wheat is grown, more or less, but more particularly North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Illinois, and away on through 
as far as Ohio, and also in Texas, It is a national problem 
without any question, 

Mr. LEVER. I am interested in the gentleman’s statement 
that in certain sections of the country, under certain climatic 
conditions, the spores of this rust would live through the winter, 
notwithstanding the fact that it might not have as a host plant 
the barberry bush, but that it would not propagate itself in 
North Dakota. I was wondering if it would propagate itself 
under the climatic conditions in which it lived during the 
winter. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The gentleman makes himself 
perfectly clear on that point, but I am not able to give him 
the information that he ought to rely on. I prefer that he 
would talk that over with the experts down at the depart- 
ment. I asked them that question this morning, and I am not 
absolutely sure what their answer was; but I gathered gener- 
ally from what they said that by eradicating the barberry 
bush from the United States we would never have very serious 
trouble again from black rust anywhere in the country; and 
that is in keeping with all the old records they have had in 
the past. For instance, in Massachusetts and in Connecticut 


and in the old Colonies they discovered that the barberry bush 
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was the fruitful cause of black rust, and no doubt it is a nurse 
or host for it everywhere East and West, North and South, 
and it either increases the amount of it or is the total cause 
of it—either one or the other. In the hard-wheat belt it is the 
entire cause. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has spoken of wheat. Other 
crops, such as the oat crop, are damaged equally. It does not 
affect the wheat crop alone, but it affects the oat erop as much 
as the wheat crop. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Also rye. 

Mr. HAUGEN. In my State we are more especially inter- 
ested in the oat crop. Until black rust came along our wheat 
yield was generally high; but black rust came along in 1878, 
and since that time we have not been able to produce much 
wheat. Occasionally we do grow a fairly good crop of wheat, 
but seldom as good as before we had the black rust. The black 
rust follows the hot winds, heavy dew, and the rain. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will say also that it attacks 
rye and some of the other small grains, as well as oats, 

Mr. HAUGEN. All of them. 

Mr. WELLING. Is the gentleman able to say whether or not 
the black rust that he refers to is the same as the red rust that 
affects us sometimes out in the arid region, in my State and 
elsewhere? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. No; not at all. 

Mr. WELLING. It is a different proposition? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. A different proposition; very 
much more serious. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Entirely different. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It attacks the stem, and if 
it attacks it at the right time there is very little wheat. As I 
mentioned & little while ago, before the gentleman came in, 
in 1916 the official crop estimate for North Dakota was 160,- 
000,000 bushels, and it was cut down by black rust to 39,000,000 
bushels. And I want to say also that that 39,000,000 bushels, on 
account of the shrunken condition of the wheat, brought a very 
low price, and there was quite a lot of dockage in it. The wheat 
made excellent flour, but the grain dealers took an unfair ad- 
vantage of the farmers because of the appearance of the grain. 
That, however, is a subject which I can not go into with my 
limited time. 1 

Mr. WELLING. How much is being carried in the bill for 
the eradication of this plant? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. WELLING. Does the gentleman feel that that is in any 
way adequate to eradicate this host plant that the gentleman is 
speaking about? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I wish the gentleman had 
made that statement in the committee room. I tried to get as 
much money as I could, and I thought the committee were fairly 
liberal with me when they let me have $50,000, although a very 
much greater sum could be used. It does seem to me that this 
is a proposition upon which the people of the United States 
ought not to gamble for a second. We ought to make dead sure 
that every barberry bush in the United States is. destroyed 
before May 15 of this year, no matter how much money it takes. 

Mr. WELLING. Fifty thousand dollars represents only about 
25,000 bushels of wheat nowadays. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr, WELLING. The experience you have had in your own 
State, which you have just quoted, would seem to justify a much 
larger expenditure if the thing is susceptible of successful com- 
bating. ; 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. As far as North Dakota is 
concerned, we have already appropriated money in that State 
to eradicate this plant; but if will not do any good for us to 
destroy it if other States do not destroy it also. I am not put- 
ting it on the ground of saving some money for the farmers who 
put in grain this year, although that is very important. I 
am putting it upon the ground that we must raise a big crop 
of spring wheat this year, and upon the further fact that the 
winter crop of wheat is poorer than it has been at any time in 
the crop history of this country. We must face this condi- 
tion as it is. Since crop records have been kept in the United 
States we have never had an average condition so poor for 
winter wheat as at this time; and I am urging you now to stand 
by this appropriation, as I say, not because of its effect upon 
the individual farmer, but because of its possible effect on this 
war. If there is an item anywhere before any committce of 
this Congress that is distinctly a war item, this is the one, 
There is not anything more important in connection with 
bracing ourselves to fight this war through, and fight it through 
right, than to make sure of a big wheat crop this year. I will 
not object at all if the gentleman from Utah, when this item 
comes before the committee, moves to increase it. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think it is but fair to the committee to 
state that the department’s estimate was $20,000, and the com- 
mittee increased it to $50,000. We feel that we have dealt lib- 
erally in this matter. If they think that more than $50,000 
can be used, they can move to increase it; but the department 
has to carry on the work, and it is a question as to how much 
the department can use in the coming spring. I think that 
$50,000 is all that can be used to good advantage. It has to be 
done largely through the States Relations Service. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It depends upon how exten- 
sive a campaign of education shall be carried on. If we attempt 
to carry on a campaign such as the Food Administration is carry- 
ing on in respect to food, it would run up into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. If we undertake to educate all the people 
in the States where they do not raise wheat, as well as those 
where they do, to the idea that it is going to help to shorten 
this war to destroy the barberry bushes growing on the lawns 
in front of their houses—if we undertake to convince every man 
that that is the thing to do, it might reach a very large sum. I 
do not know how much free advertising the department can get, 
but I presume it can get a lot out of the agricultural journals 
and the milling-trade journals and all the newspapers of the 
country. They have all been very generous in giving space to 
everything that would help in the prosecution of the war. I 
presume that a large amount of publicity may be given without 


pay. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. I do not want in any way to criticize the 
committee for the appropriation. I know something about the 
significance of pests in this western country, although this par- 
ticular one has not invaded my State. I know how necessary 
it is that they should be adequately met when they first arrive. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There is another item that I 
desire to call attention to, which is this: A very serious seed- 
grain problem presents itself in many of the States. Congress- 
man Jonn M. Barr has introduced a bill to help farmers to ob- 
tain seed wheat upon credit. I regret that the time yielded to 
me has about expired. Otherwise, I would present facts show- 
ing the necessity of passing the Baer bill if we are to expect a 
big crop this year. Upon a later date I shall address the House 
upon the subject of seed grain. The danger from a lack of seed 
wheat is one of the strongest reasons why we should make no 
mistake on the question of black rust. I do not think there is 
any doubt at all that quite a large number of farmers in the 
United States will not put in wheat this year simply because 
they have not the seed and have no money to buy it and not 
sufficient credit. If that is true, and if Congress does not pro- 
vide some method by which farmers can buy seed wheat on time, 
it is one more reason, one added reason, why we should see to 
it that the wheat crop this year is not destroyed by black rust. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Gov. Frasier, of North Dakota, 
being alive to the vital importance of the seed problem, has 
called the legislature together in extra session for the purpose 
of dealing with it. I do not know how many States will take 
similar action. It is expected in North Dakota that the legis- 
lature will authorize counties to bond themselves for the purpose 
of buying seed wheat which they can sell on time to those who 
have no money to buy it: Yet, even after that authorization is 
made, there will still be the problem of selling the bonds. They 
will be short-time bonds. There is a regular commercial market 
for long-time county bonds, but no regular market, no estab- 
lished place, where short-time bonds—six months, seven or eight 
months’ paper in the shape of bonds of counties—may be sold. 
Even if there should be a ready market for their bonds there 
is a limit to what each county can do in the way of voting bonds 
to buy grain. 

Even if the farmers are helped in that respect I think there 
will be in our State a good many fields that will not be seeded 
to wheat this year, simply because they can not raise money to 
buy the seed. In Montana I think the situation is worse than 
in the western half of our State, and there will doubtless be 
quite a large acreage that will not be seeded to wheat, because 
they have not the seed. Some of you gentlemen here know the 
conditions in Texas and some of the other States. This all 
argues, I think, the importance of making provision to take care 
of the one preventable thing, the destruction of the wheat crop, 
by destroying the barberry bushes: When this item is reached 
in the bill I, of course, do not expect that anybody here now 
and I am glad so many have remained to hear me—I do not 
expect anyone will make a point of order against having this 


item made immediately available, because I am sure that every- 
one here appreciates the fact that if we do not destroy the bar- 
berry bushes before May 15 it will not do any good to destroy 


them afterwards. This appropriation will be useless to us 
unless it is made immediately available. If anyone proposes 
to make that point of order, I hope all of you who are here now 
will help to persuade him to withdraw it. The Food Adminis- 
tration is making a great and, to my mind, a very commendable 
campaign to save food, particularly breadstuffs. But with their 
wheatless days, their expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in publicity and otherwise, at most they can not hope to 
save more than 180,000,000 bushels of wheat. In 1916 180,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat were destroyed by black rust in the 
hard-wheat belt alone. I appeal to you, gentlemen, to join us 
of the Committee on Agriculture in passing this appropriation 
item to make the recurrence of such a calamity impossible: 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
some of his time? 

Mr. LEVER. I have been overwhelmingly besieged for time, 
but the besiegers do not happen to be here at present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that no quorum is present. 

Mr. LEVER. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman from Idaho, to whom I next 
yield, will be here in a minute. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw 
the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in the meantime I would like 
to ask the members of the committee, in order that we may ex- 
pedite the consideration of the bill when it reaches discussion 
under the five-minute rule, to read carefully the report that 
accompanies the bill. The report has been carefully prepared 
with a good deal of trouble, and undertakes to give in some 
detail the lines of work that are to be undertaken under each 
item and with each appropriation. If gentlemen who are not 
on the Agricultural Committee will familiarize themselves in a 
degree with the report, I am satisfied that it will save all of us 
on the committee having to go through the necessity of explain- 
ing these various and sundry items as they come up in the bill. 
I may say further that in reporting the bill the committee has 
made it after very careful inquiry into the needs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In most of the items there has been little, if any, change. 
The committee on its own initiative in some cases has increased 
or decreased these appropriations, as in the judgment of the 
committee was thought wise. One of the larger increases is 
most important. A considerable increase in the appropriation 
was made for the control of tuberculosis in food animals—in 
eattle and in hogs. The expenditures of the Department of Agri- 
culture for that purpose during the current fiseal year will 
amount, as I recall it, to about $117,000. The department in 
its estimates requested an increase over that amount of $66,000. 
The committee of its own accord added to this until the appro- 
priation, as carried in the bill for that purpose, amounts to 
$250,000. I took this matter up myself; after a discussion in the 
committee with representatives: of the Secretary’s office, and I 
was informed by them that the Secretary felt that the depart- 
ment could very wisely use $250,000 during the next fiscal year 
in work attempting to control and prevent the spread of tuber- 
culosis in food animals. The estimates of losses from this disease 
of cattle and hogs vary anywhere from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 
a year, and yet all of us know that there is an absolute world 
shortage in meat-producing animals, due, of course, to the heavy 
drains of the war. The committee therefore felt that it was 
justified in providing additional funds for stimulating, encourag- 
ing, and promoting this line of work, and therefore upon its 
motion increased the appropriation. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. To what extent have the ac- 
tivities of the Government been extended in endeavoring to 
control tuberculosis. in live stock? 

Mr. LEVER. I would say that the only extensive effort to 
control and eradicate tuberculosis, aside from the study of the 
disease itself, was taken up this fiscal year under an appropria- 
tion which is now carried in the Agricultural appropriation act 
for this year. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Does the gentleman know what 
success; if any, the Government has made in that direction? 

Mr. LEVER. Of course, the work has been largely experi- 
mental, and it has been going on for not more than six or eight 
months, but the reports: are encouraging to the effect that with 
proper handling; proper appropriations, and patience and a long 
pull, we ought to ultimately control this disease: 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I think it is an important work 
and ought to be liberally provided for. 


Will the gentleman from South Carolina use 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 


tleman from New York [Mr.-Francis]. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Chairman,. it is most timely at this 
point in our session to bring to the attention of Congress all 
accurate testimony available concerning conditions in our great 
National Ariny camps. We have all had reports from our young 
constituents concerning the treatment they have received, and 
the revelations in the testimony before the Senate Military Com- 
mittee have brought home to us a realization that all has not 
been going well. With a desire to inform myself as to conditions 
on the ground, I took time during the past few days to visit five 
of our camps, and wish to submit my observations and conclu- 
sions for the information of this body. 

CAMP DEVENS. 

Camp Devens is our most northerly camp. As you approach 
it, your worst fears, based upon frequent rumors of the extraordi- 
nary cold weather prevailing at that spot, seem about to be en- 
tirely fulfilled. It is a complete snow scene. The fields are 
white; the roads and drill grounds are white; the roofs, and 
everything but the four walls of the buildings. Everything is 
covered with a foot of snow. The mistake of putting a perma- 
nent training camp so far north is manifest. But great as was 
the mistake, the rigors of the situation have to a considerable 
degree been overcome by the extraordinary industry of those 
assigned to the place. 

There are several commendable features about this camp. 
Though it was placed on a rough and hilly site, months of work 
have overcome the handicap and there are now many excellent 
level drill grounds. Though it is complexly arranged, a host of 
intelligent signs make traveling about easy. It is particularly 
characteristic of this camp that signs and directions every- 
where, indoors and out, make duties clear and identification 
simple. Other camps might imitate this feature with profit. 
‘There is also a large and fully equipped motor truck, full of all 
conceivable shoemaking and repairing machinery, which oper- 
ates under its own power, and can take care of the footwear of 
an entire division. This is an important feature, and is worth 
the serious attention of the War Department. But what stands 
out preeminent at this camp is the general air of interest and 
activity. Everyone is doing something. 

_ Numerous construction and repair tasks are under way. The 
vast blanket of snow is not permitted to be an obstacle. The 
men are well clothed and fed and their quarters are warm and 
comfortable. 

Much, however, remains to be done. Owing to the faulty 
location Many more inequalities of ground must be removed in 
the spring. The garrison shoes, which have been issue to the 
men have not been successful, and have broken down after brief 
usage. Even after long urging the War Department has not yet 
sent a sufficient supply of large-sized overcoats. There is, how- 
ever, an over supply of small coats. One is lead to believe that 
there must be a chart of sizes of overcoats for a division in 
Washington, and that the failure of the boys at camp to respond 
to the sizes printed on the chart is considered such a violation 
of regulations that the boys must be made to suffer. In par- 
ticular, there is an inexcusable scarcity of school buildings, 
Many special schools of instruction in gunnery, range finding, 
bombing, and similar work are in operation, but there is no 
place to hold them except out of doors on the snow, or in the 
barracks among the beds. Under either environment this highiy 
necessary military instruction is handicapped. At the hospital, 
where there are also several large classes, there are neither 
sufficient rooms for teaching or adequate quarters to house those 
who are temporarily there or the nurses. 

In the field of ordnance there is a painful scarcity of equip- 
ment, There are enough horses but not enough saddles or 
bridles or halters. The horses were rescued from a stable which 
upon the first thaw left them standing in a foot of water. As 
for artillery, I saw at least 50 wooden guns mounted on carriage 
wheels and many more similar makeshift limbers. There was 
one wooden model of a 3-inch field piece, a clever imitation and 
typical of the Yankee ingenuity displayed at the camp. But 
what a commentary on the efficiency of our War Department to 
have to construct a wooden gun after we have been at war nearly 
a year. There should be 72 field guns and howitzers at the camp, 
but there are less than a dozen old-fashioned pieces. There 
should have been at least one modern gun for instruction. The 
eamp has no modern machine guns. From a huge dugout of 
snow 2 large howitzer protruded, but unfortunately it was only 
of wood. In one regiment two naval guns have somehow been 
obtained, and at the side of them are two ingenious but sad- 
looking creations, à Ipounder and a trench gun, made from 
lengths of gas and water pipe. 

In spite of all this the spirit of the camp is excellent There 
is a wonderful depot brigade exchange which has paid a $200 
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dividend to 35 companies and has $10,000 in the bank. The 
spirit of the officers is one of creative energy, a spirit that might 
be imitated with profit in Washington. It is refreshing to spend 
a few days with these practical men who are creating an army 
on the ground and not behind a barricade of desks. 

CAMP UPTON, 

Camp Upton is one of the best known of the National Army 
Camps because of its proximity to the great city of New York. 
Thousands hayé visited it weekly and know its bare and frozeu 
vistas by heart. Because of this location it has had the benefit 
of much special attention. 

The hospital is well equipped and has never been overcrowded. 
The health of the camp compares favorably with that of any 
other. The food here has always been of superior quality, and 
it is obvious that there is an excellent spirit both at work and 
play -among the men. Many forms of recreation have been 
successfully instituted. 

There are, however, several features that are not at all satis- 
factory. The Field Artillery regiments have virtually no guns 
to drill with—not even wooden guns—so far as I could see. 
For four months the men have been going through the motions 
with this chief article of attack represented by an area marked 
on the ground. Consider how much invaluable time for techni- 
cal instruction has been lost. 

The shoes at the camp have been a failure. The camp's 
newspaper published prominently in its columns the fact that 
several shoes were found to contain paper and glue fillings in 
the heels and soles. All of the men who can afford it purchase 
durable shoes outside. 

In laying out the camp the conventional design was strictly 
followed, with unfortunate consequences. The country at Yap- 
hank is rolling, and the rigid adherence to the plan resulted in 
some quarters being placed in hollows of the ground. Naturally 
during the recent snowfalls and thaws the floors of some were 
Hooded. Many barracks, though not flooded, are to-day totally 
surrounded by frozen ponds, Extensive drainage must be pro- 
vided in the future if the camp is to be kept open, At the pres- 
ent time all roads of approach to the camp are of soft dirt 
frozen into prodigous ruts. Something must be done before 
the spring thaw, or Upton will be isolated except by railroad. 
This is a serious situation, of which no cognizance seems to 
have been taken at Washington. Carloads of cinders should be 
on the way there now. 

There are several minor matters worthy of comment. The 
military police, which should have 300 horses, has only 30, 
and is without saddles, save 10 which it borrowed. There are 
4,000 horses in camp, but through the complete lack of halters 
none can be used. There is an ample supply of horseshoes 
but no nails, and the standing joke of the police is which is the 
best way to tie the shoes onto hoofs, There are not even yet 
sufficient woolen gloves for the men, and, in spite of the fact 
that the wet weather of spring is soon to be here, there are 
only a few hundred of overshoes in camp. There should be 
30,000, in view of the quality of the shoes and of the soil, or 
we will have an outbreak of grip and pneumonia. 

It is doubtful if the camp was wisely placed. The surround- 
ing country is somewhat marshy and has a reputation of exces- 
sive heat and mosquitoes in summer. An effort must be made 
to drain these marshes. In spite of all, however, substantial 
progress has been made in Infantry work, and it was my 
pleasure to see an admirable drill of a regiment of Engineers. 

CAMP MILLS, 

My first impression as I approached Camp Mills, the abandoned 
National Guard camp on Long Island, was that it had been hit 
by a hurricane. ‘Tent poles stuck up in the air at rakish angles, 
some with swaying guy ropes, some with strips of tattered can- 
yas, while near by other tents of various sizes and shapes 
swayed and flapped unsteadily in the icy wind. My advent 
upon the ground only magnified the scene of desolation. For a 
mile in either direction-was a field with a sorrowful outfit of 
torn and abandoned tents in all stages of destruction. From 
long rows of mess kitchens ragged burlap coverings fluttered in 
the gale. 

It seems that the Rainbow Division had left in a hurry, ag 
the approach of winter brought on pneumonia, and had left so 
hastily that it had no time to strike camp. For some weeks 
the outfit was left standing in the face of oncoming winter, 
and by.the time the War Department had acted the damage 
was done. About 250 tents were still standing. These were, 


for the most part, frozen to the ground; that is, they had 
been ditched and the earth thrown against the sides, leaving 
a solid mass of ice and frozen earth. These tents were grad- 
ually being lashed to pieces in the wind. About 300 tents 
were down on the ground and frozen in solid. Pools of water 
had formed in the folds of the canyas and were now ice. 
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Through this wreckage protruded tent poles and angular stove 


pipes. All this outfit was a total loss. 


In some fields I could see that the equipment had been taken 
down, the poles and pins removed, and the ground cleared. A 
soldier informed me that the destruction was not complete, but 
that over a thousand tents had been packed away. I went to 
look over the method of storage. There are at the camp about 
6 or 7 rows of mess kitchens of about 20 kitchens to a row. 
These buildings have roofs covered with tar paper, but the 
sides are only protected with screening or burlap. As I entered 
the first one, I found how the tents were stored. They were 
stacked in piles. Through the ragged burlap the winter gale, 
with its fine snow, blew in. On two sides the burlap was en- 
tirely down. The floor was of dirt. In this shack I counted, 
roughly, 100 tents folded and roped, but with the bottom layer 
frozen in pools of water. The kitchen also contained some 500 
camp cots, collapsed and stacked, but with the bottom row like- 
wise frozen in. After tramping a mile and looking into many 
of these abandoned kitchens, I found it was the same every- 
where. They all contained stacks of equipment virtually un- 
protected from the weather. They must have held between 
one and two thousand one-time valuable canvas homes, but now 
hopelessly on the way to destruction in the falling snow. 

A further survey of the field revealed in one spot a huge heap 
of tents, more than 200, utterly unprotected in the open air. 
In another spot was a pile of stoves and stovepipes fast rusting. 
Near the railroad was a pile of baled hay, a hundred or more feet 
in length, entirely unprotected. A few soldiers of the camp 
guard were wandering about picking up an occasional stove or 
shovel by way of salvage. 

The first natura! question is, What is the amount of the loss? 
The Army and Navy Register of January 5, 1918, puts it at 
$300,000. Roughly speaking, it can be said that the entire camp 
equipment of a division was abandoned, not abandoned on the 
field of battle, but within 30 miles of New York. Some can 
be saved if it is taken away now before it is destroyed by the 
weather to come, but the part that is frozen in can never be 
recovered, The loss at this camp has a double significance, be- 
cause, while these tents were going to ruin, seyere epidemics 
racked Camp Sevier and Camp Funston and Camp Bowie from 
overcrowding. 

CAMP DIX. 

Camp Dix, like Camp Devens, was on the day of my visit 
blanketed with snow. It was not as deep, perhaps, but it was 
accompanied by a temperature below freezing. Companies of 
our soldier boys were going through their setting-up exercises in 
overcoats in the snowy fields. The air was bracing, for the camp 
is located in the famous central healthy zone of New Jersey. 
The whole setting was an ideal one for winter sports but hardly 
for military training. Here, as elsewhere, there was an en- 
thusinstie spirit among the men. They were eager for work and 
military lessons by day, and during evenings kept all the pianos 
in camp in action. Their barracks were warm and their bath 
houses comfortably heated. 

It was not difficult, however, to detect certain serious faults. 
The construction of the camp buildings must have been unusually 
faulty, as already parts of the walls are drawing apart, leaving 
large cracks. In particular the hospital has suffered. The 
hospital is not even yet done, although it is fully occupied, and 
a recital of its shortcomings reflects seriously upon those re- 
sponsible for its condition. Its sterilizers are incomplete. It 
is short of all kinds of surgical instruments. The walls of the 
operating rooms are not only drawing apart but were not sani- 
tary or air-tight when constructed, and are not so built that 
they may be washed down or sterilized. In some of the wings 
the ventilators in the roofs have been defectively built, allowing 
rain to beat in and leak down. The dark room is still light, as 
there is no black paint in the camp, In the head department the 
construction is the worst. The operating rooms not only have 
insanitary walls but wooden floors. The hospital only has a 
partial fire equipment, and the fire house connected with it has 
never been built. It has not sufficient auto trucks for its busi- 
ness, and it has inadequate telephone facilities. Unless these 
defects are remedied promptly they may well be the cause of 
Serious consequences. 

The situation in respect of ordnance is deplorable as elsewhere. 
Men are training with disused Colt automatics. They have 
never seen the type of machine gun that they are to use, and, 
indeed, do not know what it is to be, so that they may study the 
designs, There is no modern artillery in the camp whatsoever, 
though there is some old material for drills. There are no 
automatic revolvers. 

In equipment for the men there is a shortage of large-size 
overcoats, and of the new and necessary winter caps. Com- 
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panies of men were still marching about in the freezing weather 
with the old-style campaign hat. The military police alone 


were adequately clothed. The situation with respect to shoes 
is obscure, but many who had had two pairs issued to them have 


been ordered to return one pair for reasons unknown. Many 
men have bought their own shoes as those issued were uncom- 
fortable. Other minor matters are open to comment. There are 
not enough schoolhouses. No provision has been made to meet 
the spring thaw, and the natives prophesy weeks of impassable 
country roads. There is a lack of equipment for the horses. 
The men, however, are working on looking forward with hope 
to the day when they will go across, but no matter how much 
spirit they show they will never be a well-trained army until 
we put in their hands the implements that they are going to use 
at the front. 
CAMP MEADE. 


The greeting at Camp Meade was a heavy snowstorm, entitling 
this camp to be classified -with those farther north as not suit- 
able for winter training. It is far enough north to be subject 
to heavy snowfalls and yet not sufficiently far to have the off- 
setting benefit of continued cold weather, which is not unhealthy 
for warmly clad people. At Camp Meade there are freezing 
spells and thaws, making it a fertile field for colds and grippe. 
The southern negroes who have been transferred to this camp 
for training have felt this particularly. In this connection, it 
is to be said that the policy which sent the southern negro 
north to a snowy country for his training can be justified only 
on exceedingly narrow grounds. It has resulted in unnecessary 
sickness among their numbers, and the time is going to come on 
the battle front when the social question involved will have to 
be met. 

The chief distinctive attraction at this camp is the schools. 
There are several for machine gunnery, bomb work, liaison work, 
and artillery, and all housed in commodious buildings and busy 
all day with classes. The eagerness aud intelligence of the 
soldier students is subject of comment by all the instructors. 
There are also two extensive sets of works in the field for 
training men in open attack, with trenches, obstacles, and 
dummies to be encountered. As at Camp Devens, there is a 
general air of diligent preparation about the camp. 

The base hospital, however, is by no means in a satisfactory 
condition. There are not yet sufficient officers’ quarters nor 
sufficient hot water for such that exist. The walls of the op- 
erating rooms are not sanitary. The operating room in the 
head department not only has defective walls, but it is planned 
to cover the floor with linoleum, which will not last under acids 
and from which blood stains can not be eradicated. The plumb- 
ing in many parts of the hospital is defective. There is such a 
bad selection and shortage of instruments that many of the 
doctors have been forced to supply the deficiency out of their 
own pockets. 

It may be mentioned here that the heating system at all the 
hospitals is defective. There is no return system and thousands 
of gallons of hot water are thrown away, involving a wastage of 
tons of coal. 7 : 

The soldiers are not yet completely equipped for winter, though 
it is nearly February. There is only a partial supply of winter 
caps and rubber overshoes. There is still a shortage of woolen 
gloves and leggings, and while the stock of woolen uniform coats 
is numerically sufficient, there is a shortage in several sizes. 
The boys complain that they should be required to pay full fare 
on the near-by railroad, in view of the fact that there is a 
special reduced rate on the road to Camp Upton. They com- 
plain also that the allotment money which should go to their 
parents is two and three months overdue, which works great 
hardships at home. 8 

The ordnance situation is substantially the same as elsewhere. 
There are only a few old field guns for drilling. There are not 
sufficient machine guns, but those that the camp has are being 
put to best advantage in the schools. Though there are plenty 
of horses, there are not enough saddles or saddle blankets. ~ In 
fact, this matter of horses is an example of the lack of coordina- 
tion in Army plans. All over the country are thousands of 
horses eating their heads off week after week which can not be 
used because there is no ordnance to be drawn and no harness 
to draw it with if it existed. 


CONCLUSION, as 


This brief review of conditions on the ground is suggestive in 
itself, but the general situation must be considered before 
attempting a full interpretation. 

Two outstanding features came to my notice at every point 
first, the unsatisfactory relations between the camps and Wash- 
ington; second, the gunfire situation. 
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In respect of the first. it was the constant complaint that 
everything involving routine through Washington. was accom- 


panied with interminable delay. As one of the officers put it. 
it took him three months to get out of Washington what he 
could go to town and get in three days if he wanted to pay 
for it himself, True there were occasional exceptions in mat- 
ters of soldiers’ clothing, but repeated requisitions have been 
sent from some camps for supplies and equipment without re- 
sult, and even without acknowledgment. There were numerous 
complaints from the men that alldtments to their families were 
several months behind, and they felt justly incensed that the 
Government should withhold the money that they had earned. 
Also at one camp three men who were disabled and who had 
been recommended for discharge have been idling around for 
over three weeks awaiting word from Washington. Moreover, 
orders emanating from Washington are too rigid in character. 
Not even commanding generals at camps have authority to 
modify the regulations of the Quartermaster Department in 
details of construction. The Regular Army officers are dis- 
satisfied because promotion has been confined to within the 
division, and their juniors in rank are coustantly going over 
their heads in new commands. The active and alert men at the 
cump accept the situation as one of the necessary evils of life. 
They have no envy for the bullet-proof, swivel-chaired jobs in 
the War Building. 

The second observation is concerning the artillery and the 

machine guns. It is humiliating to go to camp after camp and 
be faced with ingenious wooden dummies. The breakdown of 
the Ordnance Department is brought home as it never could 
be before a committee. Let us consider the situation of modern 
warfare broadly. The one great thing that has been brought 
hose to us over and over again is that the way to win the war 
is by gunfire. We know that we must train thousands in the 
intricacies of modern artillery practice. So important is this 
work thac scores of expert French and British officers have 
been taken from the front to teach the necessary technique. How 
do you think a foreign officer feels who has now for four months, 
in our tenth month of war, been teaching machine-gun fire from 
blue prints and blackboard drawings? Many of them feel that 
they should go back to the trenches on the western front, 
where there is man's work to be done. They are tired waiting 
for machine guns. It is inexcusable that from our supply at 
Springfield half a dozen of the modern types should not have 
been sent to each camp long ago. As one foreign officer put it, 
with three Vickers guns he could turn out 75 machine-gun in- 
structors a month, and could have been doing this for four 
months. England has been making 2,000 Lewis guns a month, 
and could have readily sent us 100. Our Army will never be 
more than an army of paraders until we have taught it gunfire. 
In the matter of field artillery the situation is equally bad, We 
have been teaching men how to place guns that they have never 
seen; how to range them with instruments they have only read 
about in books, and how to charge them with shells that exist 
only in photographs. In this, the chief and greatest factor of 
modern warfare, we are now 10 months at war with no pro- 
ficiency in the field. 
This leads me to consider the final question, that interests us 
all, of what is the matter with the War Department. Before I at- 
tempt to answer this I want to say that no one can visit our camps 
without a realization that a great and impressive work has been 
done and that the fullest recognition should be given to those 
who have done it. 

But I have asked this question because a still greater task is 
ahead of us than we have accomplished. Many of us, Members 
of Congress. have spent nine weary months being shunted from 
door to door and from officer to officer, and we know well what 
is the most obvious fault. We know it is filled with incompe- 
tents and deadwood. It is so, because we know the men. We 
can point out specifically men now sitting at desks who would not 
last a month in civil employment. We have found generals 
doing the work of clerks and captains doing the work of errand 
boys. What our War Department needs first and foremost is 
a Kitchener to clear the deadwood out. No theory of adminis- 
tration can make deadwood animate. It has got to go. 

In the second place. we know that the work of the War De- 
partment is faulty, because the organization of the War De- 
partment is defective. No amount of minor organization can 
remedy it. The trouble is that it is philosophically wrong at 
the head. I can best illustrate this in this manner: The most 
successful modern form of business organization is the American 
corporation. This corporation has two heads; one is the chnir- 
man of the executive committee, whose duty it is to create poli- 
cies; and the other is the president, whose duty it is to carry 
out the policies. He is the administrative head. We frequently 
pay chairmen of our executive committees $100,000 a year to 


do nothing but think. We do not permit them to undertake ad- 
ministrative tasks. We know they can not think if they have 
to constantly act. It is the president of the corporation who 
is expected to provide the driving power. Now, the trouble with 
the organization of the War Department is that the double duty 
of creating policies and furnishing administrative power is 
vested in one man. He is the Secretary of War. Neither he 
nor any one man in the United States can carry these two 
burdens in this war. This war is the greatest business ever 
undertaken in America. We must treat it as the practical busi- 
ness man of America would. These two functions now vested 
in the Secretary must be distributed if we are going to get both 
plan and action in the War Department. 

I have offered these suggestions by way of constructive criti- 
cism and not in a spirit of attack or hostility. Furthermore, 
what we must do with the War Department we must do with 
the entire administrative branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Nation needs an industrial plan. We must select 
men of brains and give them the time to create this plan. We 
must let others carry it out. This war is essentially a war of 
industrial production, and if we do not place in positions of 
authority the great industrial leaders of the country we will meet 
with disaster. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. 

Mr. MORGAN, Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, we are considering the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, a measure of vital interest not 
merely to farmers but to the whole country. We are in a 
great war. It is conceded that there is nothing more important 
than the increase in our food production. Therefore Congress 
should promptly enact all legislation that will contribute to this 
end. In the national platforms of the two great political parties 
of this Nation in 1912 there was „ distinct pledge to the farmers 
of the United States that the National Government would give 
them credit: facilities equal to those possessed by trade, com- 
merce, and manufacturing. By the act approved July 17, 1916, 
we enacted a law to provide the farmers of the United States 
with long-time farm- mortgage credit. That applies only to farm- 
mortgage credit. It is a long-time credit system. Under it louns 
can not be secured for less than five years. There is another 
kind of eredit the farmer must have. It is known as short-term 
or personal credit. Fully one-half of the 86.000, 000.000 indebt- 
edness of the farmer is short-term loans from individuals, mer- 
chants, and banks. Our system of farm credit is not complete, 
and we will not have redeemed our pledge to the farmers until 
we shall have established a system of short-term farm ereit. 
Fully one-third of our farmers are tenants, who can not utilize 
the long-term farm-mortgage system, becnuse they have no farias 
to mortgage. A large percentage of men who have farms do 
not need or desire five-year loans. They do need and can utilize 
short-term loans. There is another point. It .is om short-term 
personal loans that farmers pay the highest rate of interest. It 
is on such loans that extortionate rates of interest are usually 
charged. Until the short-term farm-credit system shall have 
been established we will not have lifted the burden of high inter- 
est rates from the farmer or given agriculture the credit facilities 
essential to its prosperity. So I appeal to my colleagues in this 
House, Republicans and Democrats, to join with me in the prepa- 
ration and passage of a short-term farm-credit bill. 

With a view to doing my part in this grent undertaking, I have 
prepared and introduced a bill (H. R. 8827) for this purpose. 
It is entitled “A bill to provide short-term credit for the farmers 
of the United States, and for other purposes.” 

By permission granted me to extend my remarks, I will print 
the bill in full as “Appendix A.“ 


OUTLINE OF PLAN, 


The bill H. R. 8827. introduced by me. proposes— 

1. To authorize farmers to incorporate local credit organiza- 
tions. under the name of “ Federal farm credit societies.” 

2. To establish 12 regional banks, to be known as national 
farm-credit banks. 

3. To require the Federal reserve banks to rediscount, un- 
der proper restrictions, the notes of farmers when indorsed by 
a local credit society and a regional bank, and to authorize 
all other banks to discount or rediscount such paper. 

4. To make the regional banks Government depositaries and 
to authorize special deposits therein by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and to permit the regional banks, through the local 
credit societies, to utilize these deposits in extending credit to 
the farmers of the United States upon the same terms that com- 
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mercial banks use such deposits in extending credit to trade, 
commerce, and manufacturing. 

5. To authorize regional banks to issue and sell farm-credit 
debentures, based upon the notes of farmers, when indorsed by 
a local Federal farm-credit society and a regional bank. 

NATIONAL PARM-CREDIT BANKS, 


Under the provisions of my bill, the 12 regional banks are 
designated as “national farm-credit banks.” The following 
summary describes their chief characteristics : 

1. One of these banks will be located in each of the 12 Fed- 
eral land-bank districts, and the national farm-credit bank and 
the Federal land bank, in each of said districts, will be twin in- 
stitutions, located in the same city, doing business in the same 
building, having the same men for directors and officers, assist- 
ants and employees, and yet be entirely separate and independ- 
ent corporations, promoting a different line of agricultural 
oon and in no way responsible for each other’s contracts or 

ebts. 

2. Exclusive of the capital subscribed by Federal farm-credit 
societies, which must be equal to one-tenth of the amount of 
credit extended to such societies, every national farm-credit 
bank, before beginning business, must have a minimum capital 
of $1,000,000, which if not otherwise subscribed, will be taken 
by the Federal Government. 

3. They may receive deposits, pay interest thereon, borrow 
money, use their funds in making loans, to Federal farm-credit 
societies, and by discounting notes with the Federal reserve 
banks and other financial institutions, they are to become the 
avenues through which credit will flow from its sources to the 

farms. 

4. National farm-credit banks, in furnishing credit for the 
local society, will rely (1) upon their capital, (2) upon deposits 
from individuals or the Federal Government, (3) .upon the sale 
of debentures, and (4) upon rediscounting the notes of the 
farmers, when indorsed by local societies, with the Federal 
reserve banks and other banking and financial institutions. 

5. Each national farm-credit bank will be primarily liable 
for its own debts and debentures, but in ease of a failure of any 
one of such banks, all other such banks will be required to con- 
tribute to prevent loss to its creditors. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am glad to yield to the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. LOBECK. May I ask if the bill the gentleman intro- 
duced covers the idea of loaning money to these tenant farmers 
on short time, or does it tend to assist them in buying farms, 
implements, grain, seed, and so forth? 

Mr. MORGAN. The plan provides for furnishing them with 
short-term credit for any productive purpose, to extend for 
one year, The tenant farmer must develop his business. As 
a tenant he must make sufficient money—say, half the price 
of the farm—before he can use the long-term, farm-mortgage 
banks to aid him in buying a farm. 

Increased personal credit at a low rate of interest, used to 
purchase additional live stock, better farm implements, ma- 
chinery, tools, and other equipment, seeds and fertilizers, and 
to employ labor, will enable the tenant to enlarge his business 
operations, increase his production, and augment his annual 
savings. The short-term personal credit will lead him up to the 
point where he will have sufficient means to enable him to 
utilize the Federal land banks in securing a long-time loan, 
through the assistance of which he rises from the tenant class 
to the position of proprietor and owner. 

Mr. LOBECK. Now, is this money in addition to the money 
that is loaned by the Government under the land-bank theory? 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. LOBECK. Is this money the gentleman provides a short 
loan by the Government in addition to the money loaned on the 
land owned by the borrower? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. It is from entirely different in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. LOBECK. The Government is not intending to loan to 
other people, who do not have farming property or own land? 

Mr. MORGAN, It loans to anybody who can furnish the re- 
quired security for a personal loan, just as commercial banks 
now make loans upon personal security or chattel mortgage. 
Many men who have little property have credit and, if neces- 
sary. can furnish indorsers for any reasonable amount. 

Mr. LOBECK. I understand the Canadian Government is 
loaning to men to whom they sell land or grant land in certain 
cases to develop their farms and 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; the Canadian Government, as well as 
many other governments, has been much more liberal in loan- 
ing money to farmers and in aiding them to bécome landowners 
than has the United States. 


FEDERAL FARM-CREDIT SOCIETIES. 


The chief features of the local Federal farm-credit societies 
may be outlined as follows: 

First. They will be corporations, operating in restricted areas, 
serving a limited farm population, controlled by borrowers, and 
managed by a board of five directors, with a president, vice presi- 
dent, and secretary-treasurer, who will be the only paid official. 

Second. They will not be banks, receiving deposits or doing a 
general banking business, but will be credit societies, utilizing 
the local commercial banks for depositories. 

Third. Exclusive of the capital subscribed by borrowers, each 
society will have a minimum working capital of $2.500, which, if 
not otherwise subscribed, will be furnished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Fourth, Each borrower will be required to subscribe to the 
capital of the local society in an amount equal to one-tenth of the 
loan granted, which may be paid for out of the proceeds of the 
loan, and on the payment of-the note such stock may be canceled 
and the face value thereof credited on the note. 

Fifth. Local societies are authorized to charge one-half of 1 
per cent per annum interest in excess of the interest rate which 
the regional bank charges the local society, and from this margin 
will be expected to meet administrative expenses and be able to 
pay dividends on stock held by borrowers sufficient to offset the 
interest paid by them on money invested in the stock held in the 
local society, but no dividends will be paid on stock held by the 
Government. 

Sixth. Local societies will make loans on their own account 
entirely independent of the regional bank, and will thus be ina 
position to transact business promptly and to close loans without 

elay. 

Seventh. Local societies, in borrowing money from regional 
banks or in having their notes discounted thereby, wiil subscribe 
to the capital stock of the regional bank in an amount equal to 
one-tenth of the credit extended by the regional bank. 

Eighth. Shareholders in local societies are liable for the 
debts of Such Societies only to the amount of stock held; but the 
principle of the unlimited liability, practiced by many of the 
European short-term farm credit societies, will apply as between 
societies, so that in case of the bankruptcy of a local society all 
other societies will be required to contribute to prevent losses to 
creditors, 

Ninth. Local societies are made exempt from local or Federal 
taxation, are prohibited from charging an interest rate ip excess 
of 6 per cent per annum, can not make loans for less than $10 
or for more than $1,000, and all loans must be secured by the 
signature of two responsible indorsers, or by chattel mortgage, 
or by bonds or other adequate collateral security. 


IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE, 


Under the provisions of my bill, H. R. 8827, the local credit 
societies differ radically from the ordinary local credit society 
under European short-term credit systems. In Europe gen- 
erally local credit societies receive deposits and do a general 
banking business. Under my bill local credit societies are not 
authorized to receive deposits or to conduct a general banking 
business. There should be some good reason for this proposed 
change. Some of these reasons are as follows: 

1. To permit local societies to receive deposits and conduct a 
general banking business means a duplication of banking insti- 
tutions in almost every community in the land. This country 
already has an abundance, if not a superabundance, of banking 
institutions. The increase in the number of banks in the com- 
munity does not, as is generally supposed, greatly enlarge the 
credit resources of the community. Their chief credit power 
comes from deposits. The banks render a service to the public, 
but the public pays for it. When banks are too numerous it 
simply means increased charges on the public in some form. 
Banks compete for deposits, but their interest rates in a given 
community are quite uniform. Clearly, therefore, the National 
Government should not bring into existence an entirely new set 
of banking institutions, located in every communiay, and cover- 
ing the entire country, unless such a course is necessary to 
accomplish the purpose in view, namely, to provide the farmers 
with adequate eredit facilities at a low rate of interest. 

2. The receiving of deposits and the conducting of a general 


banking business will require local societies to invest much 


larger capital. The people in this country, including the farm- 
ers, are accustomed to make their deposits and do business at 
the local commercial banks. To compete with these banks in 
2 deposits the local societies must do business upon a 
scale which compares favorably with the facilities, opportuni- 
ties, and advantages offered by the local banks. To do this, the 
farmers must furnish large additional capital. This would 
hinder rather than help the success of the local institutions, 
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3. To receive deposits and conduct a general banking busi- 
ness, in eompetition with local commercial banks, will largely 
increase the expenses of operating, managing, and maintaining 
such societies. The farmers who borrow must, of course, pay 
this expense.. This means higher interest rates.. Economy in 
administration is one of the chief principles upon whieh Euro- 
bean societies depend to insure low rates of interest. 

4. To receive deposits and conduct-a general banking busi- 
ness by local secieties means a much greater cost to the Fed- 
eral Government in their supervision, regulation, and control. 
We should. not. of course, overlook the expense which the Na- 
tional Government will be to in the supervision of these institu- 
tions, because the expense thereof must be raised by general 
taxation, and the farmers, constituting more than one-third of 
the population of the United States, must pay their share. 

5. To receive deposits and conduct a general banking business 
adds very greatly to the complexity of the business operations 
thereof. Other things being equal, simplicity in business is al- 
ways desirable. Farmers who manage local societies. are not 
expected. to be experts in commercial or banking business. as 
bankers are not experts in farming. Unless it is absolutely 
essential, the local credit societies which the farmers are to 
manage should not be authorized to conduct a business which 
from its very nature is difficult, complex, and intricate and in 
which they have had no training. 

6. To receive deposits and conduct a general banking pusi- 
ness by the local societies will require far greater skill and 
efliciency in the managers thereof. and this will mean higher- 
priced salaries and greater expenses. 

7. The more complicated a business is the greater danger 
there will be of financial failure. “Too many irons in the fire“ 
is applicable te all kinds of corporations, including farm-credit 
institutions, as it is to individuals. There is danger in com- 
plexity of business. A short-term farm-mortgage credit system, 
when fully established in the United States, will be by far the 
largest institution of the Kind in the world. In founding it 
every precaution should be taken to secure its safety and per- 
manency. It should be built upon a solid and enduring founda- 
tion. No practice, principle, or feature should be utilized in its 
construction that will endanger its safety. 

S. To permit local credit societies to receive deposits and to 
conduct a general banking business would place them in direct 
competition with the local commercial banks in every com- 
munity. This might develop antagonism which might result 
disastrously or injuriously to either or both. The law gives 
private parties the right to organize commercial banks, and it 
is an eminently useful and respectable business. There are, of 
course, unconscionable bankers, So there are bad men in all 
occupations. The object of short-term farm-mortgage credit is 
not to injure bankers or to destroy their business. But this is 
a free country and equality of opportunity should be conceded 
and guaranteed to all. The farmers. therefore, should be given 
ungrudgingly the opportunity to organize with a view to increas- 
ing their credit facilities, to reduce the cost thereof, and to 
utilize these credit facilities to expand and extend and enlarge 
the great industry of agriculture and to promote their own 
material interests. To do this will not mean loss to commercial 
banks or to other legitimate business institutions. It will mean 
greater prosperity and happiness for all. I do not, therefore, 
advocate better credit facilities and lower interest rates to 
farmers in the spirit of antagonism to banks or other business 
interests. I do it in a spirit of broad patriotism, knowing in 
my heart that it will promote not only the material prosperity 
of farmers, but that it will contribute to the social, educational, 
and religious advancement of our farm population, increase the 
wealth of the Nation, and promote the general welfare of the 
American people. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will be glad to yield to my distinguished 
friend from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has kept up with this question mare 
closely than I have and knows more about it than I do. Can 
he tell me what is being done in the way of joint-stock com- 
pany banks that are provided for under the farm-loan banks? 

Mr. MORGAN. I talked with one of the officers of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, and my memory is that he said that there 
had been two organized and those were in the gentleman’s own 
State—Indiana. 

25 Mr. COX. I did not think any had been organized in my 
tate. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think he said two. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 1 think I heard the chairman 


ef the Farm Loan Boari state that there were four in the United 
States, and that they were all in the eastern part of the coun- 
try and confined entirely to that section. 


Mr. COX. I was called out and did not hear all the gentle- 
man said. I quite agree with the gentleman, but I can not make 
up my mind, very correctly at any rate, where the farm- 
loan mortgage system is going to benefit the fellow that did not 
have a piece of land. I never was able to figure out in my own 
mind a satisfactory solution of the problem, that that system 
would enable me to buy land unless I had land or some other 
tangible substance to start with on which I could borrow money. 
Now, the gentleman's plan. T take it, is a substitute for that to 
benefit that class of people? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes, sir; and also the farm laborer, and the 
owner of a farm who can use short-term credit more profitably 
than a loan extending five years or more. 

Mr. COX.. How do you propose to do tt—to loan directly 
from the Government to the borrower? If so, ou what security? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; not directly from the Government. Here 
is the plan: There will be local societies, the Government fur- 
3 the working capital of $2,500 or whatever ameunt may 

x 

Mr. COX. Do not forget your thought: Would that local eor- 
poration correspond to tlie nationa! farm-loar associations under 
the Federat Farm Loan System? 

Mr. MORGAN. It would, except that the local society in my 
proposed system of short-term credits would do business inde- 
pendently of the regional bank. so far as making loans is con- 
cerned, while in the land-credit system the local associations 
do not close loans. They send their application up to the 
regional bank will have no contro! whatever in making loans. 
veniencing farmers. I opposed this plan, and we must find 
some way to change it. In the short-term credit system the 
regional bank will have no contro! whatever in making loans. 
The loea! society alone will be responsible for the loan and act, 
on it promptly. 

Mr. COX. Where would the local society get the money to 
loan in the first place? 

Mr. MORGAN. In the first instance, the bill provides that 
the local society must have at leust a minimum cash capital of 
$2,500, exclusive of capital subscribed by borruwers. 

Mr. COX. Paid up? 

Mr. MORGAN. 
I provide that if the public, exclusive of the borrowers, does 
not subscribe this capital, it will be subscribed by the Gov- 
ernment, through the Secretary of the Treasury. The local 
society, so long as it has funds, will make loans to borrow- 
ers. Then it indorses these notes to the regional banks, 
which loans to the local society money to be reloaned to the 
farmers. So the process goes on indefinitely. The farmer’s note 
is good when indorsed by two persons, ^ut when the sume paper 
is indorsed by the local society it is still better, and when finally. 
it is indorsed by a regional bank, it becomes as good as old. 

Mr. COX. Because it has behind it the local institution? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. It will have behind it the local insti- 
tution, and finally the regional and the entire system. 

Mr. COX. What is the minimum number now required under 
the gentleman’s bill to start a local society? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ten persons. 

Mr. COX. The minimum capitalization is what? 

Mr. MORGAN. Two thousand five hundred dollars, and the 
minimum capitalization of the regional bank is $1,000,000. 

Mr. COX. The minimum capitalization is $2,500, and that 
must be paid-in cash? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; that must be paid-in cash, and tħat is 
exclusive of any capital subscribed by borrowers. 

Mr. COX. Then the local organization could loan that $2, 500 
on real estate, I take it. or 

Mr. MORGAN. No; on personal security. 

Mr. COX. And accept notes on the loan, and the regional 
bank could rediscount theze notes again? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ves. 

Mr. COX. And through that process the genileman proposes 
to raise that money? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

GOVERNMENTAL AID, 

In the preparation of this bill I intended to authorize the 
National Government to render all the aid. either by funds or 
through supervision and control, that was essential to the suc- 
eess of the system. Thus far I think the Government should go 
and no farther. The aid extended consists— 

First. In he enactment of national legislation, authorizing 


these institutions, which in a manner vouches for their safety 
and usefulness. 


Second. The local societies and regional Danks are not only 
plaeed under the sunervision of the Federal Government, but: 


extensive control in their management is given through the au- 


thority of the Federal Farm Loan Board and the three public 


fr 


Paid up before it ean do business, And 
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directors of the regional banks appointed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. . 

Third. Under che provisions of the bill the Federal Goverrment 
will furnish the working capital of $2,500 for each local society 
and $1,000,000 capital for each of the regional banks, unless said 
capital shall be ovherwise subscribed. 

Feurth. The Federal reserve banks are authorized to redis- 
count the notes of the farmers when indorsed by a local society 
and a regional bank, and such notes thus become the basis upon 
which a part of our national currency i3 issued. 

Fifth. National banks are authorized to loan money to or 
discount the paper of local societies. 

Sixth. Regional banks are made Government depositaries 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make a spe- 
cial deposit therewith in an amount not exceeding $12,000,000 
in one year, and any of such deposits may be loaned to local farm- 
credit societies, to the same extent and upon the same terms 
couunercial banks may loan such deposits. 

Seventh. Local societies and regional banks are exempted 
from all- national, State, and local taxation. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LOBECK. Finally, after all, the Government is the 
backer? 

Mr. MORGAN. No more than in the land-credit system. 

Mr. LOBECK. But as to the really great amount of capital 
that is needed, the Government through its millions of dollars 
in the Treasury is the backer of the institution? 

Mr, MORGAN. I say it is on the same plan as the land- 
credit system. We have already adopted that system in the 
land-credit system, so that it would not be a matter for much 
argument now. 

Nr. LOBECK. What position did the gentleman take when 
it was a matter of asking the Treasury to take $100,000,000 
worth of bonds for the years 1918 and 1919, when we had it be- 
fore the House the other day? 

Mr. MORGAN. I supported that amendment to the law. 

Mr. LOBECK. I am glad to hear it. 

SAFE AND SOUND. 

Mr. MORGAN. The plan proposed is designed to be a perfectly 
safe and an absolutely sound system of short-term farm credit. 
Safety, security, and stability are essential to success in any sys- 
tem of finance. Without these characteristics investors will not 
hav» confidence in the institutions without which they are doomed 
to failure. I have endeavored, therefore, to create a system 
that would be safe, sound, and stable. The local credit societies 
will be comparatively small institutions. The shareholders 
avill be intimately associated. They will reside in the same 
community. Each man's reputation for industry, sobriety, and 
honesty will be known. Every borrower will be required to se- 
cure his note with the signatures of two responsible persons, or 
by chattel mertgage, or by the delivery of bonds or other ade- 
quate collateral security, These lecal societies are not designed 
to be charitable institutions. All who borrow will be expected 
to pay, and every precaution will be taken to insure same. 
Every shareholder will be personally interested in the payment 
of any loan made. If a borrower fails to pay, every other share- 
holder will suffer loss thereby. These local credit societies 
will be expected to exercise fully as much care in extending 
credit as an ordinary commercial bank. Every borrower is re- 
quired to subscribe to the capital stock of the local society an 
amount equal to one-tenth of his loan. The main object in 
requiring this subscription is to make the local society financially 
responsible. This stock stands as a guaranty fund. That is 
the chief purpose of it. The borrower pays for his stock out 
of the proceeds of his loan; he is allowed to cancel his stock 
on the payment of the loan and have the amount credited on 
the face of his note. Dividends are paid on his stock, but 
the amount stands as collateral security not only for the pay- 
ment of the borrower’s note but also for the debts of the so- 
ciety. Societies are prohibited from going in debt in an amount 
in excess of ten times their capital stock. Automatically the 
capital of the society increases with the loans at a fixed ratio 
and will stand as a guaranty fund equal to one-tenth of the 
debts of the society. 

The business of the local societies and of the regional banks 
will be restricted to credit transactions. Simplicity in business 
is an element of safety. Complexity in business is an element 
of danger. European experience has demonstrated this fact. 
“Too many irons in the fire” is liable to be disastrous to bank- 
ing institutions, as it is to an individual in business, Confine- 


ment of business to a single line will be a source-of strength, 


and safety to the local sucieties and the regional. banks; 

The regional banks will furnish credit only to local credit 
societies. In Europe regional and central farm-credit banks 
furnish credit not only to local credit societies but to all kinds 


of cooperative societies which are conducting extensive business 
transactions. For numerous reasons these corporations are 
more liable to suffer financial losses than pure credit societies 
making comparatively small loans to farmers with every loan 
secured. 


There is another proposition still more important in this con- 
nection. The only credit extended by the regional banks will 
be to local credit societies. The local credit societies are in- 
dorsers for each other. The principle of unlimited liability is 
applied as between local societies. If a local society meets with 
financial reverses, all other such societies are legally bound 
to come to its rescue. If it fails and its assets are insufficient 
to meet its liabilities, all other societies are required to con- 
tribute an amount sufficient to save creditors from loss. There 
can be no loss through extending credit to a local society, unless 
the entire system goes down. The regional banks are simply 
the local societies in concentration. The regional banks suffer 
no loss except through failure of a local society, and this loss 
can not occur, unless all such societies fail. 

Of course, the local societies and regional banks are not only 
under Government supervision but, in part, under control of the 
Federal Government, and thus surrounded by every safeguard 
to insure their honest, efficient, and conservative management. 

Mr. LEVER. I have read the gentleman's very interesting 
book on Rural Credit. It has been some time since I read it, 
and I do not recall whether the gentleman discusses this propo- 
sition or not. 

Mr. MORGAN. In that book, which the gentleman sees fit to 
compliment—for which I thank him very much—I discussed 
only the land-credit proposition. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman’s plan been tried out in any 
other country? If so, in what country? 

Mr. MORGAN. I was just coming to that. I was going to 
speak of the system which France has adopted. I have adopted 
in large measure the system which France established some 20 
years ago, and which the authorities I read have complimented 
very highly. Now, what is the plan of France? It has local 
credit societies. It has regional banks—98 of them—one in each 
State and Province. Perhaps we ought to have more than 12, 
or we ought to let these regional banks have branches in each 
State. France has local societies and 98 regional banks, and 
the Bank of France is required to rediscount the farmers’ paper, 
when indorsed by the local societies and these regional banks, 
the same as it discounts the paper of the great commercial in- 
terests of the Nation. It has always been the policy of France 
that the Bank of France should aid agriculture upon equal 
terms with trade, commerce, and manufacturing, We have 
never done that. Later on I will discuss further the French 
oe and show what aid the Bank of France renders agri- 
culture. 


Mr. LOBECK. As far as the gentleman knows, has this been 
conducive to larger agricultural production in France? 

Mr. MORGAN. Unquestionably it has. It has been in opera- 
tion only perhaps about 20 years. but Hon. Myron T. Herrick. in 
his book on rural credits, says that under its national system 
in 15 years France gave its farmers the most symmetrical short- 
term credit system possessed by any nation in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like 10 minutes more. ; 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. LOBECK. Then the object of the gentleman’s bill is that 
by providing these short-time loans the small farmer, or any 
farmer for that matter, will be helped to produce larger crops 
for the benefit of humanity in this country? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. And the gentleman thinks it would be helpful 
in every way? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; and it is a fact that we do not realize the 
power of credit. Our great industrial interests, our great manu- 
facturing interests, are depending upon credit, and we never 
could have built up the great industrial interests we have in this 
country except through the extension of credit. Credii as a 
power, as an instrument, as a force, as a factor in production can 
be utilized in agriculture the same as in commerce and trade 
and manufacturing. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I do not know that I caught 
exactly how the gentleman is going to supply the funds to make 
these loans. As I understand, the local organization has a capl- 
tal of $2,500. 

Mr. MORGAN. Exclusive of the capital subscribed by the 
borrowers. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. When that source of supply is 
exhausted, where does the money come from to supply the addi- 
tional funds? 

Mr. MORGAN. The local society sends notes to the amount 
of $2,500 to the regional bank. That bank discounts those notes 
and sends the society $2,500, which is reloaned to farmers. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I am deeply interested in the 
subject. I am in favor of a complete credit system, including 
long-time and short-term credit. Is there any provision for the 
sale of bonds? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; I have provided another way in which 
to raise money. The regional banks are authorized to issue 
debentures. I call them debentures to distinguish them from the 
bonds of the Federal banks. They are supposed to be issued on 
short terms, one to five years, secured by the notes of the 
farmers, and they will become standard securities, because these 
debentures rest on the credit of the local societies and the 
regional banks. All the regional banks are bound together. 
So these debentures issued by the regional banks would be gilt- 
edged securities and could be disposed of on the money market. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The security given by the 
farmer is his personal note? 

Mr. MORGAN. The farmer has to give two indorsers or a 
chattel mortgage or deposit collateral security. In other words, 
it is not supposed to be a charitable institution, The credit will 
not be extended on any other idea than that it shall be paid. 

Mr, CANDLER of Mississippi. Is there any limitation as 
to the valuation of the property? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not think my bill requires a limitation, 
but simply provides that it shall be adequate security. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LOBECK. Suppose I want to borrow $250 for summer 
work and I have not got the 10 per cent, $25, to put up? 

Mr. MORGAN. You would make application for a loan suffi- 
cient so that after taking out the 10 per cent you would still 
have sufficient funds left. 

Mr. LOBECK. Then I get $225. But really, after all, would 
not the local organization furnish the money for the stock 
which I take? : 

Mr. MORGAN. No; because you give the local society $25 
to invest in stock in the regional bank. It is credit and not 
cash we are dealing with. The local organization has $250 
of your paper and it has only paid you $225. It is $25 to the 
good, so to speak. It discounts your note at the regional bank, 
gets $250 in cash, but invests $25 in stock in the regional bank. 
The account is squared. When you pay your note your stock 
is canceled, the amount thereof, $25, is credited on your note, 
and you pay back only the $225 you actually received. This is 
an arrangement or invention by which the local societies and 
the regional banks will be provided with capital. The bor- 
rowers furnish their own capital. They must either do this 
or continue as they do now to pay private capital high interest 
rates. The 10 per cent which my bill requires borrowers to 
invest in stock of the local society is probably more than is 
necessary. But if a local society manages its affairs eco- 
nomically, the stock in these societies will pay high dividends, 
higher than the interest rate. But the investment of each bor- 
rower in stock in the society is what makes the whole system 
safe, and that is the thing which insures low rates of interest 
and an abundance of credit. 

Mr. LOBECK. The real idea is to get cheap money at low 
interest for the man that needs it for producing crops? 

Mr. MORGAN. The chief idea is this: If you were a 
farmer and wanted to borrow $250, you would apply for mem- 
bership in a local society. With the indorsement of two of 
your neighbors, the local society makes you a loan, indorses 
your note, becomes liable thereon, and then the whole system, 
comprising thousands of societies and 12 regional banks, with 
their tens of millions of dollars capital, become your indorser, 
and your note, however humble a man you may be, becomes as 
good as our national currency. 

Mr. LOBECK. I thank the gentleman for giving me more 
credit than I have had for a long time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORGAN. For his great interest in their behalf I am 
sure the American farmers will give the gentleman more 
“credit” than even I have given him. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Are all of the local organiza- 
tions responsible for the debts of each other? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes; in case their own assets will not pay it. 

I wish before I close to discuss what I regard as a very 
important provision. It is the proposal to require, under reason- 
able limitations and all proper safeguards, Federal reserve 
banks to rediscount the farmers’ notes. 


Á REDISCOUNTING BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

One of the provisions which may develop controversy is that 
contained in section 9 of the bill which authorizes any Federal 
reserve bank to rediscount the notes of farmers when indorsed 
by the local society and the regional bank. This provision, I 
believe, is sound in principle and eminently just to the farmers 
and to our greatest industry, agriculture. Its adoption, in my 
judgment, would not introduce any element of danger in our 
national currency system. At present agriculture does not 
receive the aid from our national banking and currency system 
that such system extends to the great industrial and commercial 
interests of the Nation. This not only restricts the growth of 
agriculture, but it discriminates against the farmers who con- 
stitute more than one-third of our population. 

Section 11 of the Federal reserve act provides: 

Upon indorsement of any of its member banks. * any Fed- 
eral reserve bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
arising out of actual commercial transactions; that is, notes, drafts, 
and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, industrial, or 
commercial — or the proceeds of Which have been used, or are to 
be used for such purposes, the Federal Reserve Board to have the right 
to determine or define the character of the paper thus eligible for 
discount within the meaning of this act. Nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, 
secured by staple agricultural products, or other goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, from being eligible for such discount. 

There is a proviso in the paragraph which reads as follows: 


Provided, That notes, drafts, and bills drawn or issued for agricul- 
tural purposes or based on live stock and having a maturity not exceed- 
ing six months, exclusive of days of grace, may be discounted in an 
amount to be limited to a percentage of the assets of the Federal 
ret bank, to be ascertained and fixed by the Federal Reserve 

The meaning of the foregoing provisions is not very clear. The 
first clause of the first paragraph quoted seems to restrict the 
notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, which may be discounted by 
Federal reserve banks, to those “ arising out of actual commer- 
cial transactions.” The average loan made by a bank to the 
average farmer in the United States does not arise “out of 
actual commercial transactions,” as that term is understood and 
construed. The second clause apparently enlarges on the first, 
but still gives the Federal Reserve Board the right to define “ the 
character of the paper thus eligible for discount.“ I do not know 
to what extent the various provisions of this section have been 
construed, but evidently the entire matter is left to the judgment 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The above provisions do, however, on their face, recognize the 
propriety, as well as the importance, of extending to the great 
industry of agriculture the assistance of the Federal reserve 
banks. As Congress has already recognized the propriety of re- 
quiring the Federal reserve banks to discount agricultural paper, 
it would seem there could be no valid objection to authorizing 
such banks to rediscount the notes of the farmer when indorsed 
by a local credit society and a regional bank. 

The plan to have the Federal reserve bank rediscount the notes 
of farmers, when indorsed by a local credit society and a regional 
bank, is supported by very high authority in Europe. Frauce 
has a system of short-term credit institutions corresponding 
almost identically with the plan of H. R. 8827, introduced by me. 
The local credit societies in the French system are known as the 
Credit Agricole Mutuel. Above the local credit societies there 
were, in 1912, 98 regional banks, at least one in each State or 
Province. The local societies secure funds by indorsing their 
paper and having the same discounted at the regional banks, 
which in turn rediscount the same with the Bank of France. Re- 
ferring to the short-term farm credit system in France and the 
workings of the institutions created to promote such credit, Hon. 
Myron T. Herrick, in his book entitled “ Rural Credits,” on pages 
835 and 836, says: 


The regional banks are authorized to discount the negotiable instru- 
ments made by members of the local societies and indorsed by such 
societies and also to make loans to such societies for working funds, 
The paper having thus three signatures, those of the borrowing farmer, 
the local society, and the regional bank, is “ bankable according to the 
commercial and banking code, and the regional bank may rediscount it 
at the Bank of France or at any other of the big credit institutions in 
France, provided the time is not over nine months,” 


In Senate Document No. 214, Sixty-third Congress, entitled 
“Agricultural Cooperation and Rural Credit in Europe,” pages 
651 and 653, inclusive, there is a statement made by M. Aupetit, 
chief of the department of economic studies to the Bank of 
France, relative to the Bank of France and the aid it renders the 
farmers. He says: 


The Bank of France assists agriculture in three ways, which should be 
distinguished. First, it facilitates the individual agriculturists in secur- 
ing loans and discounts. Second, it makes possible the success of agri- 
cultural credit banks and facilitates the rediscount which they offer the 
commercial banks. Third, it provided the government with funds in the 


form of an advance and an annual grant with which to supply the 
needs of the agricultural credit banks. z 
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Again he says: x 


The Bank of France also makes every effort to assist the Iseal ban 
and has given pioneer assistance to the local credit banks. These loca 


credit banks, as bas been explained, have two functions. In the first 
place, they act as independent banks so far as their capital and deposits 
are concerned. The advance made by the State enables them to act 
as independent banks. As soon as the credit demands of their clients 
exceed their own resources, they render assistance to thei 
rediscounting their bills at the Bank of France throu, m 
the regional bank. While these banks usually rediscount with the 
Bank of France, it should be understood that they are free to redis- 
count them with any other bank they may select. At the 
present time the Bank of France conducts regular discounting busi- 
ness with all of the 100 regional banks, and through them with more 
than 3,000 ef the local cooperative credit banks. The third way in 
which the Bank of France assists agricultural credit in France is o 
granting large sums to the Government te be used te finance the l 
and regional credit banks. 


SHORT-TERM FARM CREDIT IN GERMANY. 

In Germany there sre two chief systems of short-term co- 
operative credit institutions. One is the Shulze-Delitzsch sys- 
tem and the other is the Raiffeisen system. The latter is the 
largest factor in furnishing short-term credit to the farmers of 
Germany. In each of these there are local credit societies, 
State, provincial, or regional institutions, and a large central 
bank. In the Raiffeisen system the central institution is the 
Central Agricultural Loan Bank, which has 13 branches. which 
serve as regional banks and through which the locai societies 
do business. The central institution, which serves the local 
credit societies, which do not belong to the Raiffeisen system., is 
the Prussian Central Cooperative Bank of Berlin, which Prussia 
founded and endowed with a capital of 518.000, 000. 

Taking the short-term farm credit systems of the two great 
nations, France and Germany, as the best models from which 
to copy our system of short-term farm credit, we must have, 
first, local credit societies; second, regional banks of some kind, 
with which the local societies will do business; and, third, some 
kind of a central institution of large capital and resources, which 
will bring the individual farmer, through the local societies and 
the regional banks, in touch with the great reservoirs of credit 
of the nation. We must follow France, which utilizes the Bank 
of France for this purpose, or we must follow Germany, which 
has created and endowed a great central institution for this pur- 
pose. I believe the French policy is the better one. Our Fed- 
eral reserve banks, in their position in our banking and cur- 
rency and credit system, occupy the same position that the 
Bank of France occupies in the banking, eurrency, and credit 
system of France. I am, therefore, in favor of making our Fed- 
eral reserve banks an important factor in providing suitable 
short-term credit to the farmers of the United States, and thus 
giving the 6,500,000 farmers of the United States a front seat in 
our great national banking, currency, and credit system. 


APPENDIX A. 


A bill (H. R. 8827) to provide short-term eredit for the farmers of the 
United States, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the short title of this act shall be “ The 
national farm-credit act.” Its administration shall be under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Farm Loan Board, which shall have the same power 
of supervision and control over national farm-credit banks and Federal 
farm-credit societies, created under this act, that it has over Federal 
land banks and national farm-loan associations created under the “ Fed- 
eral farm-loan act.“ That the provisions of said last-named act, in so 
far as they may be applicable and not in conflict with the provisions 
of this act, are Therstry reenacted and made applicable to national farm- 

it ban Federal 8 societies, S ir — Aarie 1 
istants, clerks, other employees, persons, and corporations, e 
2 — of sections 29, 31. 33. and 34 are hereby specifically reenacted 
and made applicable as aforesaid. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board shall fix what proportion of the ex- 

se of operating the Federal land bank and the national farm-gredit 
kesk of each Federal land-bank district shall be paid by each of said 
banks. 
DEFINITIONS. 

Sec. 2. That the term “farm-credit debenture" shall be held to 
Include all debentures secured by collateral deposited with the farm- 
loan registrar under the terms of this act; the terms “ national bank” 
and national banking association,” used in this act, shall be held to be 
synonymous and interchangeable; and the term“ member bank” shall 
be held to mean any nationa! bank, State bank, or bank or trust com- 

ny which has become a member of one of the reserve banks created 
by the Federal reserve act, approved December 23, 1913. 

FARM-LOAN REGISTRAR. 


Sec. 3. That the farm-loan registrar of each Federal land bank dis- 
trict shall bear the same relation with reference to the national farm- 
eredit bank of said district, and the issue of farm-eredit debentures, 
that he now bears with reference to the Federal land bank of said dis- 
trict, and the issue of farm-loan bonds, and said registrar shall exercise 
similar powers and perform similar duties relative thereto in addition 
to duties specifically prescribed herein. 

NATIONAL FARM-CREDIT BANKS. 


Sec. 4. That there is hereby created in each Federal land-bank dis- 
trict a national farm-credit bank, with its principal office located in the 
same city and in the same building wherein the Federal land bank of 
said district is located. 

The directors of ench Federal land bank, at the time of the p ge 
of this act, shall be the temporary directors of the national farm- 
credit bank in the Federal land-bank district wherein such national farm- 
credit bank is located. They shall give such bonds, recelve such com- 


nsation as the Fedéral Farm Loan Board shall prescribe, and from 
heir number the Federal Farm Loan Board shall choose a president, 
vice president, secretary, and treasurer of said board. Thereafter each 
national farm-eredit bank and each Federal land bank located in the same 
Federal land bank district shall be under the management of the same 
directors, who shall utilize, so far as practical, the same officers, attor- 
neys, experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and other employees in he 
management ef the business ef said banks. 

The sald temporary directors shall make an organization — — 
containing in substance that which is required in the organization o 
Federal land banks as provided in section 4 of the Federal farm-loan 
act, and upon duly making and filing ef sald organization certificate 
the bank shall become as from the date of the execution thereof a body 
corporate, and as such and in the name designated in said certificate 
shall have the same pees as are conferred upon Federal land banks 
in the aforesaid section 4 ef said “ Federal farm-loan act,” and such 
additional powers as may be herein granted. 

Thereafter the board of directors of every Federal land bank and 
of every national farm-credit bank shall be selected as hereinafter spe- 
cified and shall consist of nine members, each holding office for three 
years. Six of said directors shall be known as local directors, three 
ef whom shall be chosen by and be representative of national farm- 
loan associations, and three of whom shall be chosen 5 and be repre- 
sentative of Federal farm-credit societies. The remaining three di- 
rectors shall be known as district directors and shall be a inted 
the Federal Farm Board and shall represent the public interes 
Any provision in section 4 of the Federal farm-loan act in conflict with 
the provisions of this paragraph is hereby repealed. No director. offi- 
cer, or employee of any kind or character shall have any increase in 
his salary er pay by reason of being in the service ef both the said 
banks, unless authorized by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


CAPITAL OF NATIONAL FARM-CREDIT BANKS, 


Sec. 5. That every national farm-credit bank shall have, before be- 

sana business, a subscribed capital stock ef not less than $1,000.000, 
ivided into shares of $5 cach. That the provisions of section 5 of 

the Federal farm-loan act relative to subscriptions to the capital stock 
of Federal land banks, in so far as the same may be applicable, are 
hereby made applicable to subscriptions te the capiig! stocks ef national 
farm-credit banks. 

If within 30 days after the opening of subscription books therefor 
sny part of the minimum capital stock of $1,000, shall remain un- 
subscribed, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
subscribe the balance thereof on behalf of the United States, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to take out 

corresponding to the unsubscribed balance and pay for the same 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
RESERVES AND DIVIDENDS. 


Sec. 6. That the Federal Farm Loan Board shall prescribe what pro- 
portion of the net earnings of national farm-credit banks shall semi- 
annually be carried to the reserve account, what amount of reserva 
shall be maintained before dividends shall be paid. and prescribe at 
what time notes upon seb ot I ge of either interest er principal 
je In default shall be deduct rom the assets thereof, and how the 
reserves of such banks shall be invested and safeguarded. 


REPORTS. 


Sec. 7. That the Federal Farm Loan Board shall annually make x 
full report of its operations and of the business, financial condition, 
assets, expenditures, number of employees, their salaries, and other ap- 
propriate information of each of the national farm-credit banks. Said 

rt shall be made to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
who shall cause the same to be printed for the information of Congress. 

National farm-credit banks shall make quarterly and annual reports 


to the Federal Farm Loan Board, including such informati shal 
be required by said d. s be $ 


DEPOSITS, LOANS, AND INDORSEMENTS, 


Sec. 8. That every national farm-credit bank may receive deposits, 
pay interest thereon, borrow money, loan its funds to Federal farm- 
credit societies, issue and sell debentures as provided in this act, in- 
dorse notes received from Federal farm-credit societies to any individual, 
bank or corporation, including any Federal reserve bank. for the pur- 
pose of having said notes discounted or rediscounted: Provided, Phat 
no Federal farm-credit society shall at any time borrow money or be 
indebted in a sum in excess of ten times the amount of its paid-up 
capital stock. 

DISCOUNT BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


Sec. 9. That upon the indorsement of any member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System, or of any national farm-credit bank, any Federa! re- 
serve bank may rediscount notes taken by any Federal farm-creait 
society in the usual course of business. or the notes of such society 
which have a maturity, at the time of discount, of not more than one 
year. 

GOVERNMENT DEPOS!ITARIES. 


Sec. 10. That all national farm-credit banks organized under this 
act, when designated for that purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall be depositaries of public money, except receipts from customs: 
they may also be employed as financial agents of the Government, and 
as such depositaries and agents shall perform all such reasonable duties 
as the Government may 8 

banks may loan to Federal farm-credit societies such percentage 
of Government d its as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. and under such conditions and regulations, with reference to 
the security therefor, as said Secretary may prescribe to insure the pay- 
ments thereof. 
SPECIAL DEPOSIT FOR LOAN PURPOSES. 


Sec. 11. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
deposit with national farm-credit banks a sum of money not to exceed 
in the aggregate $12,000,000 in any one calendar year to be loaned by 
said banks to Federal farm-credit societies in such amounts, at such 
rates of interest not to exceed 5 per cent per annum, with such security, 
and under such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Fed- 
erai Farm Loan Board with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

FARM-CREDIT DEBENTURES. 


Sec. 12. That any national farm-credit bank may issue farm-eredit 
debentures under the terms of this act, with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, when application therefor is made through ihe 
farm-loan registrar. With said application said bank shall tender che 
said registrar, as collateral security, the notes of Federal farm-credit 


societies duly indorsed or assigned to said bank or United States Gov- 
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srnment or Federal farm-loan bonds, not less in aggregate amount than 
the sum of the debentures pro to be issued. 

On approval for an issue of farm-credit debentures, the said registrar 
shall proceed as soon as practicable thereafter to secure the execution 
of said debentures and the delivery thereof to said bank. The notes 
tecepted as collateral security for the issue of farm-credit debentures 
shall be assigned to said registrar in trust and shall be held by him as 
rollateral security for the payment thereof. 

The Federal Farm Loan rd shall prescribe rules regulating the 
redemption of said notes or bonds, allowing the substitution of other 
notes and bonds for any portion thereof, and for the safeguarding of 
such securities in the hands of the trar. 

Debentures issued by any national farm-credit bank shall not exceed 
the amount of collateral security pledged therefor, er be more than ten 
times the amount of the capital stock ef said bank. 

The debentures shall be issued in denominations ef $10, $25, $50, 
100, $500, and $1,000, shall run for such time as may be prescri by 
he Federal Farm n Board, shall bear a rate of interest not to ex- 
ceed 5 per cent per annum, shall be in such form and in series of such 
amounts as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall prescribe, and may be 
Issued as coupon bonds with coupons for interest payments attached or 
as registered bonds, and the same shall be interchangeable. 

That the provisions of the Federal farm-loan act relative to the 
preparation, engraving, and delivery of farm-loan bonds are hereby made 
ipplicable to farm-credit debentures. 


LIABILITY OF NATIONAL FARM-CREDIT BANKS. 


Sec. 13. That every national farm-credit bank issuing farm-credit 
debentures shall be Pee liable therefor, and shall be liable, 
apon presentation of farm-credit debenture coupons, for interest pay- 
ments due upon any farm-credit debenture issued by other national farm- 
credit banks, and remaining unpaid in consequence of the default of 
such other national farm-credit bank; and every such bank shall like- 
wise be Hable for such portion of the principal of farm-credit debentures, 
go issued, as shall not be paid, after the assets of any such other na- 
tional farm-credit bank shall have been liquidated and distributed: Pro- 
vided, That such loss, if any, either of interest or of principal, shall be 
Assessed by the Federal Farm Loan Board against solvent national farm- 
credit banks liable therefor in proportion to the amount of farm-credit 
debentures which each may have outstanding at the time of such as- 


sessment. 

Every national farm-credit bank shall be primarily liable for all its 
contracts, debts, liabilities, and financial obligations of every kind and 
character; and every such bank shall likewise be liable for such portion 
of the debts, liabilities, and financial obligations of any other such bank 
which shall not be paid after the assets thereof shall have been liqui- 
dated and distributed: Provided, That such losses, if any, shall be as- 
sessed by the Federal Farm Loan Board against solvent banks Hable 
therefor in proportion to the amount of their capital stock at the time 
of such assessment: Provided further, That the Federal Farm Loan 
Board may, by order duly made, create and establish a guaranty fund 
to which all such banks shall be uired te contribute an equitable 
amount annually and from which shall be paid any of the debts, liabili- 
ties, and financial obligations of any such society after the assets thereof 
shall have been liquidated and distributed; but the creation of such 
guaranty fund shall in no way relieve any such bank from its liability 
to make further contribution under any assessment which shall be made 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board under the provisions of this section. 
Every national farm-credit bank shall, by specific provision in its 
organization certificate, and by appropriate action et its board of direc- 
tors, duly 5 in its minutes, obligate itself te become Mable as pro- 

in this section. 
3 debentures shall be signed by the president of the bank 
issuing the same and attested by its sensay, and contain such other 
matter as may be prescribed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Coupon or Taterest payments upon debentures shall be payable at the 
national farm-credit bank by which they were issued, in gold or lawful 
money, and on payment shali be duly canceled by said bank. The Fed- 
eral Farm Loan rd may authorize such payment at any national 
farm-credit bank or at any other bank. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board may, by rule and lation not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act, further regulate the control 
of the issue and payment of farm-credit debentures and the application 
of payments thereon. 


FEDERAL FARM-CREDIT SOCIETIES. 


Sec, 14. That corporations, to be known as Federal farm-credit socie- 
ties, may be organized by 10 or more natural persons under the provi- 
sions of this act and under such rules, regulations, and, organization 
certificate as shall he prescribed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. Such 
application for incorporation shall be made in aupa and transmitted 
to the national farm-credit bank of the Federal land-bank district in 
which said-society is proposed to be incorporated. Said bank, after ob- 
taining such information as desired, shall divide the count, wherein the 
pro} society is located into districts. ‘Thereafter but one of such 
societies shall organized in each of the said districts so formed, ex- 
cept b. ecial order of the Federal Farm Loan Board: Provided, That 
the ld board may thereafter, upon proper showing and by order duly 
made, change the boundaries of said districts and e ther increase or de- 
crease the number thereof. Any national farm-credit bank receiving an 
application for incorporation of a Federal farm-credit society, after 
dividing the county in which said society is to be located into districts 
as aforesaid, shall transmit one copy of the organization certificate to 
the Federal Farm Loan Board and retain the other copy thereof. 

Upon duly making and filing its organization certificate with the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, the society shall become, as from the date of 
the execution of its organization certificate, a body corporate, and as 
such, and in the name designated in its organization certificate, it 
shall have power— } 

First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

Second. Te have succession until it is dissolved by act of Congress or 
under the provisions of this act. 

Third. To make contracts. 

. Fourth, To sue and be sued, complain, interplead. and defend, in 
any court of law or equity, as fully as natural persons. 

Fifth. To elect and N directors, and nyata board of directors 
to elect a president and vice president, and appoint a secretary-treasurer 
and such other officers and employees as may. be prescribed by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. 

Sixth. To prescribe by its board of directors, subjéct to the regulation 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, by-laws not inconsistent with law. 

Seventh. To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized 
officers or agents, all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to 
carry on the business of suck society as herein authorized, 


Eighth. To acquire and dispose of such property, real or personal, 
as may be necessary or convenient for the transaction of its business. 

Ninth, To indorse, and thereby become liable for the payment of 
notes taken from its shareholders, to loan its funds to shareholders 
who are actively engaged in agriculture, for productive purposes only; 
to borrow money; and to transact such other business and perform 
such other acts as shall be provided in this act, 

DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS, 

Sec. 15. That Federal farm-credit societies shall be managed by a 
board of five directors, whe shall be named in the organization certifi- 
he aaaa who shall serve until thelr successors shall be elected and 
qu 4 

By a majority vote, such directors shall elect a president, vice presi- 
dent, and secretary-treasurer of said board. After the organization of 
such society, directers shall be elected by a majority vote of the stock- 
holders of said corporation. In such election, and in all other business 
before the shareholders, each shareholder shall have but one vote. The 
secretary-treasurer may not be a director or shareholder in said w 
Directors shall be citizens of the United States, residents of the State 
and county in which such corporation is located, and shall be persons 
actively engaged in the business of farming. They shall give such 
bonds as shall be prescribed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

The duties of directors and officers ef Federal farm-credit societies 
shall be such as are prescribed herein and such as usuall rtain to 
directors and officers of national-banking associations, aos they shall 


serve without salary. 

It shall be the duty of the secretary-treasurer of every Federal farm- 
credit society to act as custodian of its funds, notes, 8 papers, 
records, and other property. The board of directors shall 
some State or National bank as the depository of the socicty. 
secretary-treasurer shall deposit all the funds of the society 1 such 
depony, and provide, either in such depository or elsewhere, seme 
safe and secure place in which he shall keep the notes, securities, 
records, and papers of such society. : 
tion as shall be fixed by th 


Federal Farm Loan Board. 


DEPOSITORIES, LOANS BY NATIONAL BANKS, 

Sec. 16. That every member bank of the Federal Reserve System, 
when designated as the depository ef any Federal farm-credit society, 
is hereby required to act as such, and every State bank, when so desig- 
nated, may act as such. 

Any bank acting as the depository of a Federal farm-credit socle 
shall pay such interest on the deposits of such society as shall be agr 
upon. Every national or other bank is authorized to make loans to an 
Federal farm-credit society on such terms and security as may be a 
upon, and any State bank may make loans to the ety when the same 
is not in violation of the laws of the State in which it is located. ` 

1 or other bank is authorized to act as secretary- 
of any 


He shall receive such compensa- 
e directors, subject to the approval of the 


treasurer 
‘ederal farm-credit society, and any State bank may so act when 
not in conflict with the laws of the State in which it is incorporated, 
and any officer of said banks may so act. 
SUPERVISION, 


Sec. 17. That the Federal Farm Loan Board shall provide for careful 
supervision and examination of Federal farm-credit societies and is 
authorized to A ge rules and regulations to insure economical 
administratlon the 

REPORTS. 


Src, 18. That Federal farm-credit societies shall make monthly, 

. and annual reports to the national farm- credit bank of the 

istrict In which they are located, in such form and covering such infor- 
mation as shall be prescribed by the Federal Farm Loan Board, 


CAPITAL STOCK OF FEDERAL FARM-CREDIT SOCIETIES, 


Sec. 19. That every Federal farm-credit society shall have, before 
beginning busin a subscribed cash capital of not less than $2,500, 
exclusive of capital subscribed by prospective borrowers. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board is authorized to prescribe the times 
and conditions of the payment of subscriptions to the capital stock, to 
reject any subscription in its discretion, and to require subscribers to 
furnish adequate security for the og bree ereof. 

The capital stock of each Federal farm-credit society shall be divided 
into shares of $1 each, and may be subscribed for and held by any indl- 
vidual, firm, or corporation, or by the Government of any county, 
municipality State, or of the United States. 

Stock held by borrowers of Federal farm-credit societies shall not ba 
transferred or hypothecated, and the certificates therefor shall so state, 

Stock owned by the Government of the United States in Federal 
farm-credit societies shall receive no dividends, but all other stock shall 
share in dividend distributions without preference. 


It shall be the duty of the directors of every Federal farm-credit 
meets „as soon as practicable after the charter for such society has 
n said 


ssued, to open books of Hasna nase to the capital stock o 
society. Every person subscribing to the capital stock thereof shall indi- 
cate whether or not he intends to become a borrower from said society. 
If within 30 days after the opening of said beoks any part of the mint: 
mum capitalization of $2,500 herein prescribed for eral farm-credit 
societies, exclusive of e . made by prospective borrowers, 
shall remain unsubscribed, it shall be the duty of the Secre of the 
Treasury to subscribe the balance thereof on behalf of the United Stat 
said subscription to be subject to call, in whole or in part, by the boa 
of directors of said national farm-credit hey Sl! on 80 days’ notice, 
with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan ; and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to take out shares 
corresponding to the unsubscribed balance as called, and to pay for the 
same out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. ` 
It shall be the duty of the Federal Farm Loan Board to prescribe 
rules, regulations, and conditions upon which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall pay for said stock, and may require the directors and officers 
of 2 society to give bond er other security for safeguarding said 


un 

The Government of the United States shall have no vote for the shares 
of stock held by it at meetings of shareholders, but the Federal Farm 
Lean Board shall prescribe rules and regulations for the protection ef 
the interests of the Government on account of stock held by it. 

After the subscriptions to the capital stock of any 1 farm- 
eredit society, exclusive of the amount subscribed by the Government of 
the United States, shall amount to $25,000, the stock held by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall be canceled and retired, and the said 
Government shall be paid the par value thereof. The retirement of said 
stock and the payment thereof to the Government shall be made semi- 
annually and cover such a period of years as shall be prescribed by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, 3 


1918. 
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Every Federal farm-credit society shall keep a certain amount of its 
eapital stock in quick assets, the character of such assets and 
amount thereof to be prescribed by the Federal Farm Loan Board, and 
said board shall further prescribe for any additional reserve fund to be 
kept and maintained by said society. 


LOANS, 


Sec. 20. That Federal farm-credit societies shall make loans only to 
shareholders who are farmers. No loan shall be made for less than $10 
nor for more than $1,000 or for a longer time than one year. No loan 
shall be made to a shareholder in an amount greater than 10 times the 
paid-up capital stock he holds in said society. The stock held in such 
societies by any borrower therefrom shall not be transferable and shall 
be held as collateral security for the praat of any loan made to such 
borrower, but such sharehoider shall paid any dividends accruing on 
said capital stock while it is outstanding. Any shareholder who has 
been a borrower may on his request, on payment of his note in full, 
have his stock canceled, and he shall thereupon be paid an amount in 
cash equal to the par value of his stock, or have the same * in 
final yment of his note, subject to any reduction that may neces- 
sary to pay the proportionate share of said stock to meet any impair- 
ment of the capital of any society at the time payment may be made, 

That before the organization certificate shall be issued to any Federal 
farm-credit society the national farm-credit bank under which said 
society is to operate may investigate the solvency and character of the 
applicants for such certificate, and then determine whether in their 
ju ent a charter should be granted to it, and make report thereof for 
the action and approval of the Federal Farm Loan 

Any person desiring to borrow money from a Federal farm-loan 
society shall make written application to purchase stock in said society 
equal to one-tenth of the amount of the loan desired, and may reserve 
the right to pay for said stock out of the p s of said loan. No 
loan shall be made except on the written approval of at least three of 
the directors. 

The directors of any Federal farm-credit society may appoint among 
its shareholders such committees as may be necessary to aid it in trans- 
acting its business. 

Federal farm-credit societies are ee from incurring indebted- 
ness for administration expenses which in any way impairs the mini- 
mum capital required in the organization of such societies. 

Federal farm-credit societies in borrowing money, except when bor- 
rowing money from a national farm-credit bank, shall secure said loans 
by the notes of its members or by other collateral security; and in no 
tase shall any sum be borrowed in excess of 90 par cent of the face 
value of the notes or other collateral securing said loan, 

Every Federal farm-credit society, when it shall sell any of the notes 
of its members, or shall discount the same, shall set aside 10 per cent 
of the proceeds thereof to the reserve fund of the society, and the same 
shall be used thereafter oniy for such purpose or purposes as shall be 
provided for said reserve fund, 


DEBTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF FEDERAL ‘FARM-CREDIT SOCIETIES. 


Sec. 21. That every Federal farm-credit society shall be primarily 
liable for all its contracts, debts, liabilities, and financial obligations of 
every kind and character ; and ver such society shall likewise be liable 
for such portion of the debts, liabilities, and financial obligations which 
shall not be paid after the assets of any other such: society shall have 
been liquidated and distributed: Provided, That such losses, if any, shall 
be assessed by the Federal Farm Loan rd against solvent societies 
liable therefor in proportion to the amount of their capital stock at the 
time of such assessment: Provided further, That the Federal Farm 
Loan Board by order duly made may create and establish a 12 
fund to which all Federal farm- credit societies shall be required to con- 
tribute an equitable amount annually and from which shall be paid any 
of the debts, liabilities, and financial obligations of any such society 
after the assets thereof shall have been liquidated and distributed, but 
the creation of such guaranty fund shall in no way relieve any Federal 
farm-credit society from its liability to make further contribution under 
any assessment which may be made by the Federal Farm Loan Board 
under the provisions of this section. 

Every Federal farm-credit society shall in its application for incor- 
poration assume the financial liabi 78 provided in this section and its 
organization certificate shall so specify. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS. 


Sec. 22. That shareholders of every Federal farm-credit society shall 
be held individually responsible, ually and ratably and not one for 
another, for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such society to the 
extent of the amount of stock owned by them at the par value thereof, 
Stock held in Federal farm-credit societies shall not be transferable. 

The stock held by any shareholder in any Federal farm-credit society 
shall be held in trust by such society to meet the obligations of any 
shareholder as a member of said society, and shall be exempt from any 
debt, judgment lien, execution, attachment, or other process issued out 
of any State court, or out of any court of the United States, 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION, 


Sec, 23. That every national farm-credit bank and every Federal 
farm-credit society, including the capital and reserve or surplus thereof, 
and the income derived therefrom, shall be exempt from Federal, State, 
municipal, and local taxation, except taxes upon real estate held, pur- 
chased, or taken by said bank or society, under the provisions of this 


act. 

Notes and other legal obligations executed to Federal farm-credit 
societies, or to national farm-credit banks, and farm-credit debentures 
issued under the provisions of this act shall be deemed and held to be 
instrumentalities of the Government of the United States, and as such 
they, and the income derived therefrom, shall be exempt from Federal, 
State, municipal, and local taxation. 


LOANS BY FEDERAL FARM-CREDIT SOCIETIES, 


Sec. 24. That any Federal farm-credit society desiring to borrow 
money of a national farm-credit bank shall execute its note, duly signed 
by the president of the board of directors and the secretary-treasurer 
of said society, and shall transmit as collateral security therefor the 
duly indorsed notes of its shareholders, in amount not less than the face 
of the loan applied for, and shall subscribe for stock in said national 
farm-credit bank in an amount equal to one-tenth of the face of said 
loan, which stock shall be held in trust as collateral security for the 
payment of said loan. X 
4 hat when payments of interest or principal shall be made on any 


such note, the same shall be held as a trust fund for the payment of 


such notes and the note of the Federal farm-credit society secured 


thereby. All such payments shall be forthwith credited on the note 
of the society and the note of the shareholder paying the same. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 


Sec. 25. That Federal farm-credit societies shall not charge a rate of 
interest in excess of 6 per cent per annum. 

National farm-credit banks 
society a rate of interest in excess of 51 per cent per annum, and in 
no case shall any national farm-credit k charge a Federal farm- 
credit society a rate of interest which exceeds by more than one-half 
of 1 per cent annually the rate of discount paid by said bank, or the 
rate of interest it pays on borrowed money. 


LOAN COMMITTEE, 


Sec. 26. That the president, vice president, and one other director, 
to be elected by the board of directors, shall constitute the loan com- 
mittee of each Federal farm-credit society. Said committee shall in- 
vestigate and report upon the character of each sppucanr for a loan, 
and as to the security offered therefor. No loan shall be made except 
upon the approyal of a majerity of the board of directors. 


SECURITY FOR LOANS. 


Sec. 27. That Federal farm-credit societies shall make loans only 
when secured as follows: 

15 By the signature of two responsible indorsers. 
b) By a chattel mortgage upon personal property worth at least 
double the amount of the loan. 

(e) By a chattel mortgage upon growing crops when secured also 
by at least one r nsible indorser. 

(d) By the delivery of bonds, notes, or other securities in such 
amount and of such a character as shall afford ample security for the 


oan, A 
(e) By such other security as may be prescribed by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. : 

REPEALING CLAUSE. 


Sec. 28. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect upon its ge. Tho 
right to amend, alter, or repeal] this act is hereby expressly reserved. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. JUTUL]. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, some years ago as a member of 
a senatorial committee in my State, I visited the State Uni- 
versity at Champaign and Urbana, Among the interesting things 
shown to the senators were certain machines for testing the 
resisting powers of wood and metals. 

I remember certain machines for testing timber; an upright 
piece of wood several feet long and probably 6 inches by 6 
inches was placed in this machine and pressure was applied. 
Over the machine was an indicator, like a steam gauge, that 
recorded hundreds and thousands of pounds of pressure ap- 
plied to the wood by the machine. I believe that finally, under 
ever so many thousand pounds of pressure, the fiber in the 
wood gave way and, technically speaking, it “failed.” The 
test had shown the number of thousands of pounds that that 
particular kind of wood could stand. Under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States it was contemplated that the 
enormous pressure that this world war is forcing upon the 
Congress was to be divided in approximately 434 parts, each 
part or unit of the House to stand at least a share of it, so 
that no single man should go to pieces or fail, either physically 
or mentally, trying to stand up under the strain all alone or by 
himself. [Laughter.] z 

But by virtue of some system probably in vogue for many 
years, before I and many of the gentlemen came here, it seems 
that the burden of the Government unjustly rests upon a very 
few gentlemen. I am now judging the situation by reading the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, where I find that one gentleman ad- 
dressed the House and had his name printed in the Rrecorp 118 
times in one single day. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Oh, I will be through in half a minute. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think it 
is entirely fair to make these remarks in the absence of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]? 

Mr. JUUL. I have mentioned no names. I want to say to 
the gentleman that. once we had a police official out in Chicago 
who called the policemen together one morning in the squad 
room and said, “I am not going to mention any names, but if 
Schultz don’t stop drinking, some policeman is going to lose 
his star.” [Laughter.] 

The question that is naturally agitating my mind is whether 
the one man or the few men having to stand the enormous 
strain have failed under it, or whether the four hundred and 
thirty-odd gentlemen have failed under the strain of watching 
the few gentlemen fail under the system of placing this enor- 
mous burden upon the shoulders of half a dozen men. As a fail- 
ure it is best illustrated by the fact that the great number of 
men in the House have become so tender-hearted that the mo- 
ment the grind starts and the few gentlemen start in address- 
ing the House, thereby assuming all the burdens, all the rest 
of the Members desert the Hall and walk out of the building. 
[Laughter.] Did I say walk? No; I was mistaken; they do 
not walk out, they run out; and it is necessary to ring a bell 
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three times to bring them back, and when they do come back 
and find that the same four or five gentlemen are still under 
the pressure, trying to carry the burden that 433 men should 
divide and carry, these four hundred-odd men immediately, 

when they have responded to their names, feel so badly that 
as soon as they have answered “Here” to the call of their 
names, they again run out, feeling that things are being at- 
tended to so much better than they could possibly attend to 
them. [Laughter.] 

If one of the gentlemen who has come over to respond to his 
name should for a moment forget himself and ask for permis- 
sion to help carry the burden and watch the indicator, helping 
the few gentlemen to stand the strain, he is immediately 
jumped on, sat on, and squelched; and in unmistakable manner 
informed that the proper place for the four hundred-odd gentle- 
men is over in the House Office Building addressing envelopes 
and mailing seeds to their constituents in the rural districts. 
[Laughter.] 

It is the hopeless situation created which compels the four 
hundred-odd gentlemen to come over and watch the indicator 
over the machine that is squeezing both the physical and mental 
life out of the half dozen gentlemen that have succeeded in 
emptying the Hall of Congress so that the average business is 
being transacted with about 30 gentlemen present. Count them 
now! 

And to my mind the indicator is pointing out that 100 times 
a day for one gentleman, no matter what his attainments, 
is too much of a physical and mental strain, both for the gen- 
tleman who is to be under the terrific pressure and also for the 
four hundred-odd gentlemen who have to watch him to the 
point of breaking or failure. And let us be fair with one 
another. What would happen to a manager if he was running 
the biggest and best show on earth if he would send his star 
performer out to address the audience 118 times in a single 
evening? His show would “ bust”; that is all. [Laughter.] 

When all other means have failed to drive the- Members away 
from the debates and back to the House Office Building the 
following may be tried successfully, and was tried the other 
day: A gentleman not of the select few has the audacity to 
attempt to participate in the debate and he is squelched 
by one of the select gentlemen in this manner: “ Has not the 
gentleman illustrated tae fact that a little learning is sometimes 
a very dangerous thing?” 

In other words, a colleague on the floor is willing to hold 
up a brother Member as ignorant in order to take the “pep” 
and grit out of him and thus prevent him from ever coming 
back; and the gentleman who has used the floor over a hundred 
times in a single day rises and objects to another Member 
having a few minutes of the time of the House. 

Verily, advertising is a good thing; and verily, verily, I say 
unto you that he who bloweth not his own horn, his horn it 
shall not be blowed. But is there not such a thing as blowing 
a horn a little too often? [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, I want to say this: I have come over on this floor 
and I have meant to participate. I have meant to work. I 
never was a shirker. I was the chairman of the committee on 
the judiciary in the senate of my State for a number of years, 
and I worked night and day; but I tell you it is mighty 
humiliating and awfully hard for all the new people to come 
in and be sat on and made to feel that they are not wanted. 
I do not mean to say that it is the intention of anybody to make 
any gentleman walk out of this Hall with that feeling in his 
heart; but I want to tell you that I have done it time and 
again when I have seen the younger Members stand up here 
only to have somebody sit on them because they knew the ins 
and outs of this business and the younger ones did not. I want 
to conclude by saying that you gentlemen who sit here and 
transact business every day are putting an entirely wrong 
gauge on the other fellows by thinking they are ignorant because 
they are silent. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that the 
gentlemen to whom this speech might seem to appes! are not 
present, but I hope they will read it in the Recorp to-morrow, 

Mr. JUUL. I want to say to the gentleman that 1 have not 
mentioned any names. I wanted particularly to refrain from 
doing so. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crise, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9054, the 


agricultural appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 195. An act providing for the sale of the coal and asphalt 
deposits in the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations, Okla. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


3 Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretufore made, 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, January 25, 1918, 
at 11 o'clock a. m 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Spenker's table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting a preliminary report on the hide and leather 
situation, stating certain facts ascertained in an investigation of 
hides, leather, and leather products undertaken by the commis- 
sion’s resolution of December 31, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 857) ; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a.communication from the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation required for the repair of the fire boat of the fire de- 
partment for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 858) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa (by request): A bill (H. R. 9215) 
imposing and levying a direct tax upon the real and personal 
property in the United States for the amount of each liberty 
loan during the present war; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 9216) to construct and equip 
a lighthouse depot for the eighth lighthouse district at New 
Orleans, La., or vicinity; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 9217) to increase tem- 
porarily the enlisted strength of the Navy, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 9218) to repeal an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and all 
amendments thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIES: A bill (H. R. 9219) to authorize the construc- 
tion of a dam or dams, a lock or locks, and other works and 
constructions in and across Sabine Lake, at or near its mouth 
where it enters Sabine Pass, or at or near the mouth of the 
Neches and Sabine Rivers and between the said rivers, or at 
or near the mouth of either the Neches and Sabine Rivers, to 
conserve the freshness of the waters of the Neches and Sabine 
Rivers, or either of them, and to prevent the inflow of salt 
water into said rivers, or either of them; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 9220) to establish the Den- 
ver National Park. in the State of Colorado, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9221) to increase the limit of 
cost and provide for the reconstruction of the Federal building 
at Hagerstown, Md.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 9222) granting increases of pen- 
sions to soldiers of the Civil War under certain conditions; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 9223) to amend 
the war-revenue act in relation to taxation of legacies and in- 
heritances, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 227) to pay 
the Garland Realty Co. rent for use of building for armory; to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9224) for the relief of Lieut. 
Richard Philip McCullough, United States Navy; to the Commit- 
tee on Nava! Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 9225) granting an increase 
of pension to Quail Erity ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX. A bill (H. R. 9226) granting a pension to 
George W. Conrad; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9227) granting a pension to Hamilton T. 
Farris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a- bill (H. R. 9228) granting a pension to Henry T. 
Henson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9229) granting a pension to Louis Lady; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 9230) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry C. Snyder; to the Committee on 


- Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 9231) granting a pension to 
John M. Culver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9232) for the relief of 
Francis M. Myers or Francis Meyer; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 9233) granting an increase 
‘of pension to George B. McKechnie; to the Comfnittee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9234) to cor- 
rect the military record of Frederick M. Phelps; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 9235) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Travis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 9236) granting a pension 
to Dorcas A. Wilcox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Miss RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 9237) granting a pension to 
Nick Hoffman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9238) granting a pension to Claude Wal- 
lace; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9239) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patent to G, H. Beckwith for certain land 
within the Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 9240) granting an increase 
of pension to Dwight Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9241) granting a pension to 
Joseph H. Waters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 9242) granting an increase of 
pension to David Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9243) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9244) granting a pension to Robert S. 
Peterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9245) for the relief of William L. Wiles; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9246) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Pearl Gertrude George; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Hawaiian Pro- 
tective Association, relative to prohibition in Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of Milwaukee (Wis.) Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, favoring the Edmonds bill relative to Govern- 
ment recognizing pharmacy in the Army and Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the West Disinfecting 
Co., New York City, favoring Senator Catprr’s daylight-saving 
law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the chamber of commerce, Dover, N. J., 
protesting against increase of postage rates to periodicals; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of R. J. Caldwell & Co., urging the passage of 
the Chamberlain bill for universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


Also, memorial of Massachusetts Dairyman’s Association, de- 


manding the repeal of the postal-rates law with respect to 
periodicals ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


Also, resolution of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, adopted at its annual meeting at Jonesboro, 
Ark., earnestly protesting against any form of universal mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, 
N. Y., suggesting a treaty to provide for the diversion of addi- 
tional power at Niagara Falls; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the American Defense League of New York 
City, urging the passage within two weeks of an adequate food- 
conservation bill as a military necessity; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, resolution of the board of representatives of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Union No. 2, Washington, D. C., protesting 
against the recommendation of the Postmaster General that the 
right of postal employees to organize be withdrawn; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of I. T. Cross, Seattle, Wash., urging an in- 
crease of pensions to those veterans of the Civil War not in 
soldiers’ homes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of L. H. Schafer & Co., 
of Chicago, III., opposing repeal of the second-class postage pro- 
vinon of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Bernard C. Steiner, librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, of Baltimore, opposing the zone system for 
second-class postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of I. T. Cross, of Seattle, Wash., favoring in- 
crease of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, memorial of Sons and Daughters. of Liberty, favoring 
the Burnett bill (H. R. 5667), relative to deportation of certain 
aliens, etc.; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Affidavits to accompany 
H. R. 8878, granting a pension to Mary Bursee ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, affidavits to accompany H. R. 8876, granting a pension to 
Eliza Hess Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of G. D. Crawford; C. S. 
Dell, president of John J. Greer & Co.; J. A. Bokel Co.; Maurice 
M. Osing; and the Melvale Distillery Co., all of Baltimore, Md., 
protesting against any reduction in postage rates for second- 
class matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a letter from the librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library and resolutions adopted by the Maryland State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, asking that the zonal postal rates for 
periodicals be repealed; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of M. Bates Stephens, secretary Maryland State 
Board of Education, favoring Senate bill 18, providing for a 
department of education with a secretary of education in the 
President's Cabinet; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of the Henry S. Wampole Co., protesting against 
the repeal of the present bankruptcy law; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Maryland Council of Defense, asking that 
the franking privilege of the Government be extended to mem- 
bers of the National Council of Defense and to the chairman of 
every State council of defense; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a memorial from the Garrison Boulevard Improvement 
Association, Baltimore, Md., favoring the Madden bill, House 
bill 1654; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Federal Employees’ Union No, 21 and the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor, urging the early passage of 
House bill 7356; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolutions adopted by the 
Lauderdale Board of Trade, urging Government improvement of 
the Florida Coast Line Canal; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of J. B. Snyder, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., urging action to secure a greater supply of coal; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., 
relative to punishment of disturbers of peace of our Govern- 


ment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, memorial of Half Century Club of America, Los An- 
geles, Cal., relative to appointment of Federal Interest Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petitions of Federal Employees Union, No. 2, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., and Federal Trades 
Council, Eureka, Cal, against rulings of Postmaster General 
relative to privileges of post-office employees ; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
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Also, memorial of San Francisco Labor Council, relative to 
higher compensation for postal employees; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of board of directors of the California State 
Automobile Association, relative to regulation of interstate use 
of Automobiles; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Mr. Frank H. Newhall, advocat- 
ing the passage of House bill 5010, relative to salaries of the 
United States Steamboat-Inspection Service; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of board of representatives of 
Federal Employees Union No. 2, protesting against the with- 
drawal of the right of postal employees to organize in affiliation 
with other workers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Federal Employees Union No. 2, 
against Postmaster General relative to organization by Govern- 
ment employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, January 25, 1918. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O God our Father, who searchest the inmost recesses of the 
heart, turn on the Divine light, we beseech Thee, and help us 
to realize our deficiencies as individuals and as a Nation; that 
we may measure up to the larger life, revealed in the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and conscientiously and efficiently do the work 
Thou hast given us to do, leaving the results to Thee, who 
doeth all things well; that we may have the approbation of our 
own conscience and at last receive the heavenly benediction, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” For thine is the Kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9054, 
the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on going into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently 
there is net. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 299, not vot- 


ing 129, as follows: 


Alexander Cary Elliott may 

Almon Chandler, N. T. Ellsworth Hamilton, Mich. 
Anderson Church Elston Hamlin 
Ashbrook Clark, Pa. Emerson A 

Aswell Classon Esch Harrison, Miss, 
Ayres Fairficld gs 
Bacharach er Fess Hau 

Bankhead Connally, Tex. Hawley 
Barkley Connelly, Kans. Flood Hayden 
Barnhart W. Va. Fordney Hayes 

Beakes See, Wis. Foss Heaton 

Bell Copley Foster efin 

Beshlin Cox Francis Helm 

Black Cramton Helvering 
Blackmon French Hensley 
Blanton Crosser Fuller, III. Hersey 
Borland Darrow Fuller, Mass, cks 

Brand Decker Gallagher Hilliard 
Britten Denison Gallivan Houston 
Brodbeck Denton Gandy Huddleston 
Browne Dewalt Gard Hull, Tenn. 
Browning Dickinson Garner Igoe 
Brumbaugh Dies Garrett, Tenn. James 
Buchanan Dill Ga Johnson, — 
Burnett Dillon Gillett Johnson, Wash, 
Burroughs Dixon Glass Jones, Tex. 
Butler Dominick Glynn Juul 

Byrnes, S. C. Doolittle Kearns 

Byrns, Tenn. Doremus Goodwin, Ark. Keating 

— — Kans. Doughton Gordon Kehoe 

Campbell, Pa. Dowell Gould Kelley, Mich, 
Candler, Miss. Drane Graham, III. Kelly, Pa. 
Caraway Dupré Gray, Ala Kennedy, Iowa 
Carew Dyer Green. Iowa Ys R. I. 
Carter, Mass. Eagle Greene, Key, Ohio 
Carter, Okla. Edmonds Gregg cheloe 
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La Fi ollette 
Lan gley 


Lasare 
Lea, Cal. 
Lee, Ga. 


Leblbach 
Lenroot 
Lesher 
Lever 
Linthicum 
Little 
Little 

Lo 


London 
Lonergan 
Lufkin 
Lundeen 
Lunn 
McAndrews 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McCoormick 
McFadden 
McKeown 
Moe, 
McLaughlin, Mich.Ra 
MeLaughlin, Pa. 

McLemore 

dden 


Clark, Fla. 


Cra 

Currie, Mich, 
Carry, Cal, 
Dale, N. X. 
Dale, Vt. 
Dallinger 
Davidson 


Eagan 
Baropinal 
Fairchild, B. L. 


ys Rogers 

Merritt Romjue 
Miller, Minn. Rose 
Montague Rouse 

oon Rowe 
Moore, Pa. Rubey 
Moores, Ind. Russell 
Morgan Sabath 
Neely Sanders, Ind. 
Nelson Sanders, La. 
Norton Sanders, N. Y. 
Oldfield Saunders, Va 
Oliver, Schall 
Oliver. N. X. Scott, Iowa 
Osborne Scott, Mich. 
Overmyer Sears 
Overst: Selis 
Padgett Sherwood 
Pa Siegel 

a 
Peters Sims 
Phelan Sinnott 
Platt Sisson 
Polk Slayden 
Powers Slemp 
Pratt Sloan 
Purnell Smith, Idaho 
Quin Smith, Mich. 
Rainey Smith, C. B 
Raker Snell 

8 ook 

Randall Snyder 

ankin Stafford 
Ren vis Steagall 

eed Stedman 
Robbins Steele 
Roberts Steenerson 
Robinson Stephens, Miss. 
Rodenberg Sterling, IIl. 


NOT VOTING—129, 
Fairchild, G. W. Kless. Pa. 
Farr Kinkaid 


Ferris Kreider 
— —.— LaGuardia 
Fone McCulloch 
r McKenzie 
Garland Maher 
Godwin, N. C. Mann 
eeker 
Graham, Pa. Miller, Wash. 
Gray, N. J. ondell 
Greene, Vt. Morin 
Griest Mott 
Hamill Madd 
Hamilton, N. Y. Nicholls. S. C. 
Harrison, Va. Nichols, Mich, 
Haskell olan 
Heintz Olney 
Holland O’Shaun 
Hollingsworth Parker, N 
ood Parker, N. X. 
Howard Porter 
Hull. Iowa Pou 
Humphreys Price 
usted Ragsdale 
Hutchinson Ramsey 
Ireland Rayburn 
Jacoway ordan 
Johnson, S. Dak, Rowland 
Jones, Va. Rucker 
n Sanford‘ 
Kettner Scott, Pa. 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 


Younes of Texas with Mr. GARLAND. 
. DALE of New York with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 
. VENABLE with Mr. DAVIDSON, 

. CALDWELL with Mr. Wiison of Illinois; 
. THOMAS F. Sacre with Mr. WARD. 

. CARLIN with Mr. AUSTIN. 

. WRIGHT with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. Branp, 


Mr. WHALEY with Mr. WHEELER. 


. SHERLEY with Mr. Cannon. 

. WATKINS with Mr. Woop of Indiana, 
Boon with Mr. TILSON. 

. SMALL with Mr. DEMPSEY. 

. TALBOTT with Mr. TEMPLETON. K 

. CLARK of Florida with Mr. BOWERS. 
WILSON of Louisiana with Mr. RAMSEY, 
. CANTRILL with Mr. Woops of Iowa. 

. SULLIVAN with Mr. Dunn. 

. Wise with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
. WALKER with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
. Coapy with Mr. WINSLOW. 

. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. Grorce W. ParrcH ip. 
. WEAVER with Mr. Goop. 
. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. SHALLENBERGER With Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, 
. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. MORIN. “ 
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Stevenson 


‘Treadway 
Van Dyke 
Pest 


8 

Smith, T. F. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling. (Pa. 


l n 
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. O'SHAcNESsy with Mr. Morr. 
. Jacoway with Mr. Currie of Michigan. 
. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. KAHN. 
. Jones of Virginia with Mr. MUDD. 
. OLNEY with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania, 
. Scutty with Mr. MEEKER. 
Makka with Mr. SANFORD. 
. Rucker with Mr. MOONDEL. 
„ HAMILL with Mr. Farr. 
. KEerrner with Mr. NOLAN. 
„ Rrorpaw with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
. Hoop with Mr. Nichols of Michigan. 
Raxnunx with Mr. Mitirn of Washington. 
. FLYNN with Mr. LONGWORTH. 
. NicHorLs of South Carolina with Mr. Kremer. 
. Price with Mr. KINKAID. 
. Pov with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
. HUMPHREYS with Mr. IRELAND. 
. Howard with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 
. Horranp with Mr. HUSTED. 
Mr. Frernts with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
On this roll call: 
Mr. Feros with Mr. Coorer of Ohio. 
Mr. Evans with Mr. Focrr. 
Mr. Estrortyst, with Mr. HASKELL. 
Mr. Eacan with Mr. FREAR. 
Mr. Dootrxe with Mr. GRTEST. 
Mr. Dent with Mr. Greene of Vermont, 
Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker. I shall vote “aye.” although 
I have a pair with my colleague from Maryland, Mr. TALBOTT. 
If he were present. he would vote “aye” also, 
The name of Mr. Bnowxixd was called, and he answered “ Yea.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 


PENSIONS.. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Virginia rise? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I want to submit a request for 
unanimous consent. I have conferred with the gentleman from 
South Carolina, the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
that has charge of the bill now under consideration, and I wish 
to make a unanimous- consent request that as the first legislative 
business to-morrow we take up the bill H. R. 9160, which is a 
bill from the Invalid Pensions Committee, providing pensions 
and increase of pensions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUN- 
pers] asks unanimous consent that the first legistative bill to 
be considered to-morrow shall be the bill from the Invalid Pen- 
sions Committee. Is it an appropriation bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. I suppose that is because we give up to-day, 
which is regular pension day. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. I will say in that con- 
nection that the bill is only a short one, and will take but 15 
or 20 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement of the 
gentleman from Virginia that this bill will only take a few 
minutes in the morning, so far as I am concerned I have no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. These bills never take any considerahle 
length of time. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginin? 

There was no objection. 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. The bill H. R. 9093, a bill to amend the 
widows’ pension bill, appears on the House Calendar. I wish 
to inquire if it should not appear on the Union Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. What is it? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It is a bill to amend the widows’ pension 
bill. Of course it calls for an appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. Is it a general bill? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It is a general bill. 

The SPEAKER. Then, of course, it ought to be on the 
Union Calendar. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I then ask unanimous cons 
sent that the bill H. R. 9093 be transferred to the Union Cal- 
endar, and also that it appear on the calendar before the bill 


H. R. 3547, which is a bill from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, as it was the understanding of the committee that 
the bill H. R. 9093 should first be reported. 

The SPEAKER. Tou do not have to have any consent. The 
Chair puts it on the calendar as an original date. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. A further inquiry. I wish to know, in 
view of the fact that the bill H. R. 3547 now appears on the 
Union Calendar as No. 93, whether or not this bill, now having ' 
ipo transferred to the Union Calendar, will follow H. R. 

The SPEAKER. It is transferred as of the original date. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Both bills were filed the same day, but 
H. R. 9093 was filed first, with the understanding that it should 
so appear on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Understanding with whom? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. In the committee; and it was filed first 
by the clerk of the committee, 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Clerk win put them on the eal- 
endar that way. 

AGRICULTURE, 


The motion that the committee resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union was 
agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 9054, with Mr. Crisp in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clers read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9054) mak appropriations for the Department of 
5 for the fecal yeaah rie 8 30. 1919. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. CAN DEI. |Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, I am very much gratified to be received, as I have 
been this morning, with the cheers of my fellow Members, 
{Applause.] It must be this splendid bill under consideration, 
however, you appiaud, cati.er than me. 

This bill presented by the Con mittee on Agriculture for your 
consideration deals only witk the activities of the department 
itself, It was thought best that the appropriation bill be con- 
fined to the activities of the department and not enter upon any 
other field, but to reserve the otner matters which may come up 
subsequently for further consideration, to be presented in an- 
other bill at the proper time. 

If the membership will take occasion to rend and to examine 
the very splendid report made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture [Mr. Lever], on behalf of the com- 
mittee, they will find a full and complete explanation of prac- 
tically every provision in the bill, rendering it unnecessary to 
enter into a detailed discussion. Suffice it. therefore, to say 
this bill carries a total amount of $26,943,773. This is an ap- 
porat inerease of $1,014,660 over the appropriation for the year 
1918. 

In the consideration of the bill the committee had before it 
representatives of the department, explaining its various pro- 
visions and the necessity for the appropriation, In some in- 
stances, as shown by the decrease in special items in the ap- 
propriation, it was thought by the committee necessary to make 
these reductions. In some instances increnses were made in 
some of the provisions recommended by the department for 
justifiable reasons presented to us at the time. This shows 
thet the bill received in all of its details full and careful con- 
sideration by the committee, and that it is a bill presenting in 
substance the best judgment of the whole committee in refer- 
ence to the matters with which it deals. Therefore I trust 
when we come to the consideration of the bill for amendment 
under the five-minute rule, that there will be no captious ob- 
jections or any unnecessary delay in the consideration of its 
various provisions, but that the Membership vill cooperate with 
us who compose the committee as far as possible to expedite its 
passage in order that we may pass it here and send it to the 
Senate as soon as possible so that other important measures 
may as rapidly as possible receive consideration at the hands 
of the House. 

While this bill is not in a strict and technical sense a war 
measure, still I do want to impress upon the House that every 
bureau and division of the great Agricultural Department is en- 
gaged in work to help us in winning the war; and the appro- 
pri: tions in this bill are for the basic groundwork and funda- 
mental activities of the department. which stand under and 
uphold all the extensive and emergency work being done in 
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the real war work; and therefore these appropriations are 
necessary to keep all the work going as a harmonious system. 

In this connection, therefore, I desire to call attention to the 
situation that existed in this country at the beginning of the war, 
and to the response which has been made by the people through- 
out the country in meeting the necessities which were then shown 
to exist in the condition which prevailed at that time, The 
Secretary says in his report: 


_ When, on April 6, 1917, the existence of a state of war with Germany 
was declared 


tion in 1916 = the esaia cereals, Neh wheat oats, 8 5 

heat, rice, an rs, was comparatively low, aggregating 4,806,000, 
hr 000 ous 000,000 for 1914, and 
„884. The wheat crop of 1916 
especiall It was onig 639,886,000 bushels, as 
com the record production for 1915 of 1,026,000,000, with 
$91,500,000 for 1914, and with the average for the five years 1916-1914 
of 728,000,000. It was certain, too, that on account of adverse 
weather conditions, the output of winter wheat for 1917 would be 
greatly curtailed. The world production of wheat for 1916 also was 
unsatisfactory, and the prospects for the ensuing year were not good. 
The situation was no better in respect to another conspicuously impor- 
tant food commodity, the Irish potato. .The yield of this crop for 1916 
in the United States was only 285,437,000 bushels, while for 1915 and 
1914, respectively, it was 359,721,000 and 409,921,000. For the period 
1910-1914 it averaged 360,772,000. 

Now, then, with those conditions surrounding the country at 
that time, strenuous efforts were made by this department in 
order to bring those facts to the attention of the country and 
to appeal to the people to put forth every patriotic effort to 
remedy them by increasing the production of food and feed- 
stuffs. The response made by the farmers of the country is 
shown in the report of the Secretary of Agriculture. The Sec- 
retary says: 

Imbued with patriotic motives, influenced by favorable market prices, 
and falling in with the suggestions of the Department of Agriculture 
and of State agricultural agencies, the farmers of the Nation manifested 
much interest in the campaign for increased production and displayed 
- efficient activity in reference both to plant and animal foodstuffs and 
feedstuffs. The weather conditions during the spring were generally 
favorable, and according to the unrer estimates the Nation will 
have as the result of the work of the farmers and of all the agricultural 
agencies SPR nee, 8,191,000,000 bushels of corn, 659,797,000 of 
wheat, 1,580,000,000 of oats, 201,659,000 of barley, 56,000,000 ‘of rye, 
16,813,000 of buckwheat, 33,256,000 of 3,380,000 of kafir, 
439,686,000 of Irish potatoes, 84,727,000 of tatoes, 15,957,000 
of commercial beans, 42,606,000 of peaches, 

177,733,000 of apples, and 7,621,000 tons of sugar beets. 

represent increases of cereals In the aggregate over 1916 of 1,006,000,000 
bushels and over the average for 1910-1914 of approximatel, 

1,000,000,000 bushels, but a decrease of production in comparison wit 

1915 of about 199,000,000 bushels. It should be borne in mind, how- 


,000 the annual avera 
was strikingly small. 


rice, 
sweet 


79,000,000 more than the 5 for 1910-1914; an increased produc- 
tion of sweet potatoes over 1916 of. 14,000,000 and of 24,000,000 over 
‘the 8385 average; and of sugar beets of 950,000 tons over 1916 and 
of 2,230,000 over the five-year average. There was also the largest 
production of perishables on record. hile authentic figures for meat, 
pouitiy, dairy products, and vegetable olls are not available for 1917, 
t appears, from rough estimates, that the quantity of these commodi- 
ties for this year is slightly greater than for either 1916 or 1915 and 
exceeds the five-year average by two or three billion pounds. 

The number of milch cows and other cattle has shown an increase 
during the last four or five years, the estimate for the former for the 
present year being 23,906,000 as against 22,768,000 a year ago and 20,- 
497,000 in 1913, before the Sp ITY war began, while that for the 
cattle is 43,291,000 as against 40,549,000 a year ago and 36,030,000 in 
1913. Unfortunately, the number of sheep continues to decline; the 
estimate for 1917 is only 46,059,000 as against 48,483,000 a year ago 
and 51,482,000 in 1913. It is estimated that the number of hogs, which 
during recent years has shown an upward tendency, decreased over 
4,000,000, or from 67,543,000 to 62,747,000. However, it is greater 
than it was at the beginning of the European war. 


These patriotic -activities of the farmers have largely con- 
tributed to swell to enormous proportions our foreign trade, 
which is shown in this statement: 


CountTnry’s FOREIGN Trapp EXCEEDS $9,000,000,000; TOTAL ror 1917 a 
GAIN OF $1,300,000,000 OVER 1916. 

The country's foreign trade amounted to over $9,000,000,000 in 1917, 

exports reaching a total of $6,226,000,000, while imports amounted to 

$2,952,000,000, e a statement just issued by the Bureau of 
orel and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. This is 

a gain of nearly 51.300.000,000 over 1916, when the total trade 

amounted to $7,874,000,000, 


DECEMBER EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 


December exports amounted to $589,000,000, an increase of no less 
than $100,000,000 over November. The imports for December amounted 
to $2258,000,000, an increase of $7.000,000 over November. 

8 ree imports formed 76 per cent of the total in December and 72 
per cent of the total for the calendar year. 

The excess of exports over imports has nearly doubled in the last two 
years, amounting to. $3.274,000,000 in 1917, against $3,091,000,000 in 
1916, and $1,776,000,000 in 1918. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD, 


Tue imports of g during December amounted to $2,500,000, as 
compared with $159,000.000 in December, 1916. For the year the gold 
imports amounted to $538,000,000, inst $686,000,000 in 1916. he 
exports of gold amounted to $4,500.000 in December, 1917, against 
$28,000,000 in December, 1916. For the year the gold exports 
amounted to $372,000,000, as compared with $156,000,000 in 1916, 


Valued at $10,000 


“we 


Silver Imports amounted to $6,000,000 in December, as compared 
with $3,500,000 for the corresponding month in 1916, and to $53,000,000 
for the year, against $32,000.000 Ta 1916. Exports of silver were 
,000 in December, 1917, and $9,000,000 in December, 
1916. For the year the silver exports amounted to $84,000,000, 
against $71,000,000 for 1916. 

The foregoing facts show that there was a ready response by 
the farmers throughout the country when they knew the condi- 
tion that existed and the necessity for increased production. 
They thus always show their love of country and evince the 
spirit which has ever been among them from the days of the 
Revolutionary fathers, who were farmers in this land, then al- 
most a wilderness, who, led by that matchless farmer, military 
genius, and statesman, George Washington, secured for us 
American rights and liberties and the blessings of this Republic. 
[Applause.] 

Whenever the farmers of the United States have realized that 
there was any just demand made upon them of any character 
to come to the rescue of the country they have always shown 
the greatest patriotism and responded to every reasonable re- 
quest made of them. [Applause.] They not only always re- 
sponded in time of peace but always as well in time of ‘war. 

There are three things absolutely necessary in order to bring 
about a successful conclusion of the world contest in which we 
are now engaged: First, we must have men; second, we must 
have the money; and third, we must have the food. Without 
men it is impossible to carry on war. Without money it is im- 
possible to pay the expenses, and without food it is impossible to 
feed the soldiers. Men who are not fed, and well fed, are un- 
able to fight. The farmers throughout the United States are 
responding along all of these lines. They are patriotically in- 
spiring the young men of the land and furnishing their sons to 
go to the front in defense of the colors and the flag which we 
love. [Applause.] 

They are subscribing to liberty loans and helping with 
their money to furnish the necessary sinews of war to enable 
the boys to do their full duty at the front, and then they are 
patriotically responding by an increased production of food- 
stuffs and feedstuffs to maintain our Army and feed our 
allies. All honor to the farmers of America and all patriotic 
citizens who are faithfully and loyally upholding their country’s 
cause. [Applause.] This is our record in all the history of 
the past from the very commiencement of this great Republic 
in which we live, through all the vicissitudes and changes that 
we have undergone, to this present hour. J 

I read a short time ago a statement by Richard T. Edmonds, 
the editor of the Manufacturer’s Record, published in Balti- 
more, in which he defines the meaning of this great war in 
which we are engaged, in which statement I believe our patri- 
otic and liberty-loving people agree. He says: 

Germany’s war is a definite war of atheism against Christianity, of 
barbarism against civilization. If we woul use Germany hates 
us more than it hated either Belgium or France—save this country 
from even greater horrors than Belgium and France have suffered, it 
is absolutely incumbent upon us to uphold the Nation to the utmost 
extent of our moral, physical, and financial power in this life and death 

rapple. There is no middle ground, Victory or defeat are the two 
ssues at stake. K 

To win, every effort of the Nation to the last ounce of its strength— 
in the building of ships, in food production and food conservation, in 
increased output of iron and steel, in bettering our transportation 
facilities by rail and Sante and water—must be put forth in en- 
thusiastic, unending work by the men and women of this country. 

It is incumbent upon everyone who realizes this situation to do his 
very utmost to awaken the latent patriotism of others and to quicken 
the knowledge of all, that they may understand the magnitude of the 
task and the stupendous issues involv d these issues are the life 
or death of our Nation and of all civilization. 

Carry into every home, preach from eve mipit, teach in every 
school the meaning of the war and the individual responsibility of 
every man, woman, and ild in the country. Not until as a Nation 
o this will the women and the children and the very life of our 
country be made safe from the danger of the awful destruction wrought 
in Belgium and France and wherever the armies of Germany have 
marched. : 

This defines and gives the meaning of this great war in which 
we are engaged. Germany forced this war upon the world. 
One man, the Kaiser, by his own edict, involved all the civilized 
nations of mankind in a world conflict that has literally set 


‘the world on fire, and he to-day is responsible for the situation 


that exists; and he to-day is the one man in all the universe 
who could by a word or edict, as he began it, end it and bring 
peace to the nations of mankind. 

For more than 40 years he prepared. Not satisfied and not 
content with the fact that the other nations were willing that 
the tocsin of war be not sounded and that the dove of peace 


‘should hover over the peoples of the earth, he began to shake his 


mailed fist, rattle his shining sword, express his dissatisfaction 
at the conditions existing, and to declare “ Me und Gott” su- 
preme, and served notice upon the world that he would declare 
war unless certain demands that he made were complied with, 
and complied with within the short limit of 24 hours. When 
those demands were not complied with, then in accordance with 
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his previous announced purpose he did declare war, and, calling 
out his armies, which were ready for the conflict, within 12 days, 
as we well remember, he had 5,000,000 men armed to the teeth 
and at the front to engage in the awful and horrible tragedy 
which has continued during the terrible years now passed. He 
announced his purpose at the very beginning, and that was 
that he would subjugate the nations of the Old World first, and 
when he had subjugated them and become the supreme ruler 
beyond the seas he would cross the ocean to this beautiful land 
of ours and take down the emblem of liberty—the Stars and 
Stripes—and substitute in their place the flag of the German 
Empire, which represents autocracy and despotism. 

Not only did he announce this to be his purpose and desire, 
but his minister of war announced it at the same time, showing 
that they had previously discussed it and had arrived at a con- 
clusion in respect to it. and that it was the fixed purpose in 
their minds and hearts not only to engage in war with the 
nations across the sea but to cross over to this side and subju- 
gate this free Republie and force it to become a dependent 
Province of the German Empire. Having announced that to be 
his purpose. he proceeded across the little country of Belgium. 
When his attention was called to the fact that he had en ered 
into a solemn treaty, not only that he would not invade Belgium 
but that. on the contrary. he would protect its sovereignty and 
the security and the safety of its people. he admitted that he 
had entered into this solemn treaty and compact, but with a 
fiendish smile on his face declared he was to be supreme in all 
the universe, and said it was but a “scrap of paper™ and he 
had torn it up. 

His purpose was to reach France and reach the city of Paris 
as soon as it was possible to do so, subjugate that country first, 
because it was believed to be the best prepared country ou side 
of the German Empire itself. Therefore, if he could subju- 
Sate it and convert to his own purpose and use the resources 
it contained. combine them together. he could overrun the other 
nations on the other side, and when they were subjugated com- 
bine the powers of all the nations beyond the seas under one 
great head, be to be that supreme head and directing force, and 
then cross the ocean and subjugate this country of ours and 
make it subservient to him. Me und Gott,” he declared, would 
do this. 

Following this purpose and this design. he absolutely de- 
stroxed the little country of Belgium. Not being satisfied with 
that, he turned to poor little Serbia, that had in humiliation 
and in the dust agreed to every demand made on her. and abso- 
lutely destroyed it. His armed forces killed Red Cross nurses, 
sunk hospital ships, made breastwerks out of defenseless men. 
women, and children, and sacked the towns, killing the un- 
armed inhabitants and treating the women and girls in a man- 
ner which can not be described in a public audience. 

A short time age a gentleman was delivering un address be- 
fore the Red Cross Society in the city of Washington, and he 
said he had traveled through that little country of Serbia since 
this awful destruction. He said there was nothing to indicate 
that people had lived there except the smokeless chimneys that 
lifted their heads toward the skies, silent and solemn witnesses 
of the horrible tragedy that had been committed in thut beauti- 
ful little land; that there was no evidence of thrift. no evi- 
dence of production. or anything of that kind. but devastation 
and destruction everywhere; and as he traveled along he noticed 
by the roadside bundles of clothing, which attracted his atten- 
tion. Upon investigation, he found there was nothing within 
them. When he inquired what these smokeless chimneys meant, 
what the bundles of clothing meant, the reply was made. Do 
you not know the German Army has been here? These smoke- 


less chimneys are the silent witnesses to bear testimony to the 
awful devastation and destruction of this little country; these | 


bundles of clothes at some time surrounded the body of an 
unarmed man or a helpless woman or innocent child who was 
ruthlessly slain without justification or cause.” Not only were 
their bodies slain and hurled by the roadside to return to the 
dust from which they came, but they took their bones—bones of 
men, women, and little innocent children—and ground then into 
fertilizer to scatter over their soil to enrich it in order to in- 
crease production to maintain their army at the front. An 
army fighting for autocracy, fighting for despotism. fighting for 
the iron heel of oppression. against the army fighting for liberty, 
fighting for truth, fighting for righteousness and Christianity. 
They took the bones of innocent little children. converted them 
into fertilizer, which shows by its conversion the terrible and 
horrible contempt which they not only had for a defenseless 
people themselves but for their bones when their flesh had re- 
turned to the dust from which it came. [Applause.] Mother, 
you are in the gallery kindly listening to me to-day, and, father, 
you are here. How would you feel toward a people who would 
thus treat your little innocent, helpless child? Ged grant that 


we may all be saved from such awful sorrow and indescribable 
suffering by keeping Germany away from our shores, and to this 
end may the God of justice and the right nerve the arms of 
our brave soldier boys and give us through them triumphant 
victory. [Applause.] — 

So, by a violation of treaties. by the violation of all inter- 
national law, agreements at The Hague, ard the law of God 
they involved all the nations beyond the sea; in this awful and 
tLis horrible conflict. The question is Ametimes asked—I 
have it asked of me—Why is it that we, the United States ef 
America, are Involved in this awful and horrible conflict? 
Germany took possession, or attempted to take possession, of 
a part of the sea and notified us and aH tle nations of the world 
that if we attempted to come within what they called the war 
zone our ships would be sunk, our commerce would be de- 
stroyed, and our citizens would be killal. Not only did they 
make this threat, but they proceeded at once to put it into 
execution. As fast as vessels reached the war zone they were 
sunk, They created this war zone not in accordance with inter- 
n: tional law because it is unknown in international law. 
There was no agreement for it made at The Hague. There is 
ne law for it written in any statute book. It was simply 
established by edict and by their serving notice upon all na- 
tions of the world that they must not go beyond a certain 
limit—500 or 1000 miles out in the oceun and 1,000 or 1.100 
miles long. ‘They notified not only ether nations. but the 
United States of America that we must not cross the barred 
zone. If they had the right to order us off a part of the seas, 
they had a right to order us off every singie drop of water in 
the seas. [Applause.] : 

They forgot that we fought the War of 1812 for the freedom 
of the seas. That was the substance of everything involved in 
that contest. Our ships were being searched by England, our 
sailors were being taken off our ships, and England denied our 
right to the freedom of the seas—our right to engage in com- 
merce unmolested. We served notice on them thar if that con- 
tinued there would be trouble between us. It did continue, and 
the War of 1812 between Englund and tae United States was 
fought and victory came to the American arms, and our right 
to unmolested commerce und to the freedum of the seas was 
settled. It had never been denied previous to that time and 
never has been denied since that time until it was denled by 
Germany in the instance to which I havc referred. 

Not only that, but they fired upon our flag itself 24 different 
times. To fire upon the flag of the United States is an act of 
war, but to fire upon that flag 24 times is 24 acts ef war. Not 
only did they fire on the American flag 24 times, but they sunk 
20 ships flying the American flag. I want you this morning to 
look at thut picture just a moment. See a ship flying the Stars 
and Stripes, magnificently floating upon the oceun waves. on a 
peaceful voyage, sailing from a port where she has a right to 
sail and going to a port where she has a right to land, crossing 
the ocean upon which she had a right to travel, when all at 
once one of these assassins of the seu, a submarine, that travels 
beneath the surface of the water, rises to the surface and bang 
goes a torpedo, and the American ship begins te sink beneath 
the ocean waves. I want you to see that flag. beautiful as it is 
and love it as we do, sinking graduahy until it disappears be- 
neath the surface of the ocean and then see the German flag 
floating triumphantly above the surface. Do you like that 
picture? I do not, and I am sure you do not. Not only did 
they sink our ships, but in addition to that they killed our 
citizens, more than 500 of them. unarmed and defenseless— 
men, women, and children, whom they sent to the bottom of the 
seas without justification and without excuse—in violation ef 
international law, in violation of agreements entered into at 
The Hague, in violation of the laws of God, and in violation of 
the laws of humanity. Then. people say sometimes that the 
United States of America has no cause to be in this terrible 
war, which has been thus brought upon us and which we have 
been forved to engage in contrary to our desire. contrary to» 
our purposes, and contrary to our wishes. We did everything 
to avoid it. God knows I did not want any war. Our great 
President did not want war. 

He was as patient as Job himself and endured time after time 
the awful criticism not only on this side of the water but beyond 
the seas, until finally the time came when patience ceased to 
be a virtue, and there was nothing else left for us to do except 
to participate in the war in defense of our country, for the pro- 
tection of our flag, and the perpetuity of this Republic. When 
that time came he did not hesitate. and when that time came 
we did not hesitate, and I do not believe that the people of the 
United States at the present time are hesitating as to what 
our duty is or what course we shall pursue. Not only did they 
do this, but as we well remember they attempted to stir up 
insurrection in our own country by telling the negroes that they 
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had not had their rights fully accorded to them in this country, 
and that if they would join with, them in a conspiracy to 
overthrow the beautiful land in which we live that they then 
would be fully accorded the rights to which they were entitled 
and they should control and rule this land and the white people 
should be subservient to them instead of their being sub- 
servient to the white people. Think of that! Not only that, 
but they held out the inducement to Mexico that if she would 
join with them—and also to Japan, if she would join and help 
them overthrow this country—that they should be paid in our 
land; that Mexico should have the States of Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, and that Japan should have California, 
Oregon, and Washington. In other words, they proposed to 
administer upon our estate and divide it up before we were dead. 
They proposed to take six beautiful stars from the flag which 
we love, which shine in their brilliancy and glory, in that 
emblem of liberty, representing six sovereign States, and confer 
them upon a foreign power, upon an alien thus opposed to us 
and to our institutions; but, thank God, no nation in all the 
universe has ever been able to take a single star from that flag, 
and by the help and grace of the God of righteousness and of 
truth and of justice they never will. [Applause.] 

They filled our country with spies, of whom old Bernstorff 
seems to have been chief, and interfered with our internal and 
domestice affairs. Therefore, not only have they interfered with 
our international commercial rights and killed our people, but 
they have attempted to stir up neutral nations against us and 
within our borders insurrection among our own people, inviting 
them to join with them in a conspiracy to overthrow and destroy 
us, and holding out to them promises of reward in the future, to 
be accorded to them from the resources which we possess. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman such further time as he 
desires to use. I am greatly interested in his speech and see 
others are. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the committee for his kindness, 

Another very serious reason for our being in this war was 
caused when the Kaiser, agreeing with the President of the 
United States that he would desist from the horrible submarine 
warfare in which he had engaged for so long, and that no more 
would be resume it in the future, then, without consultation of 
any kind, simply served notice upon us during the latter days 
of last January that upon the ist of February he would again 
resume the unrestricted submarine warfare and thus begin again 
to sink our ships, destroy our commerce, and kill and slaughter 
eur people. He did not consult with us. He had entered into 
a solemn agreement, in one sense of the word a treaty, between 
his country and our country, agreed to by him and by the 
President of this great Republic, that he would never again en- 
gage in unrestricted submarine warfare, which he agreed at 
that time was contrary, to international law, contrary to any 
agreement of any kind entered into by any nations of the world, 
because wherever a ship, even of a belligerent, which is carrying 
unarmed passengers is captured, according to international law 
the passengers must be protected and taken to a place of safety 
before the ship itself can be sunk; and it was brought to the 
attention of the Kaiser that these submarines were unable to 
take from the ships noncombatants and unarmed passengers 
that might be upon them and protect them and carry them to a 
place of safety before the ship was sunk. 

They could not carry lifeboats or life rafts or anything by 
which they might be taken to a place of safety, and therefore 
for that reason, because international law required that to be 
done, they were not such implements of warfare as could be 
used anywhere in war between the civilized nations of the world. 
Having consented to that, he agreed he would no longer engage 
in such warfare. But witLout consultation, without interchange 
of any communications, without even writing a letter, he simply 
served notice on this Republic that at a certain time he himself, 
by virtue of his supreme power and divine commission to rule 
the world, would resume this unrestricted submarine warfare, 
which he had agreed was contrary to international and all 
other law. 

Not only did he announce that, but he resumed it, and the 
ships began to go down, one after another, until the number 
went up into the hundreds; 839 ships were sunk, of which 20 
were flying the American flag. Again he was in reality and 
demou-like cruelty not only destroying our property, but murder- 
ing our citizens. He had announced that the treaty which he 
had made to protect Belgium was simply a scrap of paper 
which he had torn up. He did not believe that the Belgian 
people would fight, but brave and chivalrous as they were, they 
did resist the invasion of their country and they fought to the 
death. Those of the membership of this House who have been 


there recently and had an opportunity to come in personal con- 
tact with those brave people, say that they are standing there 
upon the little piece of land that is yet left to them, proclaiming 
with fire in their eyes that they will fight to absolute extermina- 
tion before they will permit the giving up of their land forever. 
[Applause.] He thought that he could tear up a scrap of paper, 
thought those people would not fight and were unable to fight. 
He presumed, I believe, that he could tear up an agreement 
made with the United States of America and say it was “a 
scrap of paper.” i 

But, my friends, when he assumed to tear up as “a scrap of 
paper” an agreement between the President of the United 
States and himself not again to engage in this submarine war- 
fare he called us one time too many, and the answer will be 
given by the boys who are now crossing the seas and who will 
curry Old Glory in their hands and wear the uniform of a sol- 
dier of the United States of America. [Applause.] When that 
answer is given to him it will be in no uncertain tones. It will 
be in the same spirit of 1776 and with the same aggressiveness 
that has been shown by our people in all the days that are past. 
It will be with bravery; it will be with chivalry; it will be 
with pure purpose and patriotic desire to uphold the right and 
overcome the wrong, and thereby add new luster and glory to 
our flag. So these are the reasons, my friends, which involved 
us in this war. They are the conditions that surrounded us, 
from which there was no escape. We had to do one of two 
things. We either had to fight or we had to run. Our flag 
has never trailed in the dust or gone down in defeat. We never 
have run in the days past and we never will run in the days to 
come, [Applause.] Some people say we declared war upon 
Germany. We never have declared war upon Germany up to 
this present moment when I stand before you here on the floor 
of this House. We simply passed a resolution declaring that a 
state of war existed between the United States and Germany. 
We declared that Germany was making war upon us, and, that 
being true, there was nothing for us to do except to defend our- 
selves. [Applause.] I want to ask you if they were not mak- 
ing war upon us when they were proposing to divide up our 
territory and to confer it upon other powers; if they were not 
making war upon us when they sent our flag beneath the ocean, 
to the bottom of the sea; when they were violating agreements 
entered into with us; and when they were killing our men, 
women, and children, shedding innocent blood, and sending 
them to the bar of eternity? If that was not war, what would 
be war? 

We either had to fight or we had to take the other alterna- 
tive. What was that? We either had to fight or to take down 
that flag that flies from this Capitol to-day, that flag that flies 
upon this Capitol, near the Goddess of Liberty that stands upon 
the dome of.this majestic building, and take down the flag 
that flies from the flagstaff above the Executive Mansion, 
where lives to-day our great President of these United States, 
and put in their places two white rags as an emblem of our 
degredation and of our shame [applause] and send a peace com- 
mission across upon the other side and say to the Kaiser, “ Mr. 
Kaiser, we have come to turn over to you the United States of 
America. It is true our forefathers fought for it and shed their 
precious blood upon its sacred soil in order to secure to us the 
great Republic in which we live, and in which we enjoy Ameri- 
can rights and American liberty [applause]; but we, as un- 
worthy sons of worthy sires, propose to surrender it to you 
without a contest. We want you to come over there and take 
our country, kill our old men as you have killed them in other 
countries you have subjugated, and you had better kill the young 
men, too, because some of them might be ashamed of their 
daddies and shoot at some of your folks and might hit you. 
Kill our little innocent children like you have slain them in other 
countries. Sprinkle over the fair land their innocent blood. 
Then take our beautiful women, the best, the purest, the most 
beautiful women in all the universe of God [applause], -the 
women from whose eyes flash the sunshine of God’s Heaven, 
upon whose cheeks is the glow as beautiful as the softest and 
sweetest tinge of the rose that bloomed in Paradise itself, from 
the fountain of whose heart flows the most innocent and purest 
blood that ever coursed the veins of God's best creation; yes, 
come and take mother, daughter, and sister; yes, come and take 
them all and treat them as you treated the good women and 
pure girls in the other nations across on the other side which 
you have subjugated and brought beneath the iron heel of your 
oppression and of your destruction. Treat them in such a man- 
ner as can not be described in a public audience anywhere under 
any circumstances.” My friends, that was all there was left 


for us to do. We had no other alternative, and I want to say to 
you, before I would have taken that course and thus surrendered 
our country and our people to the Kaiser, I would have turned 
my back upon this historic hall and walked barefooted a thou- 
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sand miles home and gone into oblivion the balance of my days. 
(Great applause. ] 

The question is frequently asked why we are fighting across 
the seas. I will tell you. Listen to this: Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. X., went across 
the ocean and made a personal investigation, and here is an 
extract from what he told his congregation upon his return 
in an address in that church: 

Here upon this pulpit rests a reduction of an iron coin given as a 
token to each German soldier. At the top is a German portrait of 

ty, and underneath are these words: The old German God.” 
To encourage the German soldier to cruelty and atrocity against Bel- 
ns and French the Deity holds a weapon in-his right hand, and to 
ull his conscience and steel his heart to murder the token holds these 
words: “Smite your enemy dead. The be of aguent will not ask 
pn for your reasons.” The German atrocities of the last three years 
Uustrate that German efficiency reached its ae point in the dis- 
covery of: new and horrible devices for torturing old men, helpless 
women, and little children, 4 : 7 

For three years German-Americans have protested that the stories of 
German atrocities were to be disbelleyed as English inventions, Belgian 
lies, and French hypocrisies, but that day has gons by forever. en 
the representatives of the nations assemble for the final settlement 
there will. be laid before the representatives of Germany affidavits, 
photographs, with other legal proofs that make the German atrocities 
to be far better established than the sealpings of the Sioux Indians on 
the western frontiers, the murders in the Black Hole of Calcutta, or 
the crimes of the Spanish Inquisition. On a battle line 300 miles in 
length, in whatsoever village the retreating Germans passed, the fol- 
low morning accredited men burried to the scene to make the record 
a t the day of judgment. The photographs of dead and mutilated 

rls, children, and old men tell no Hes. Jurists rank high two forms of 
testimony—the testimony of what mature men have seen and heard 
and the testimony of children too innocent to invent thelr statements, 
but old enough to tell what they saw. 

For the first time in history the German has reduced savager: 
science ; therefore, this great war for peace must go on until the 
cancer is cut clean out of the body. 

The cold catalogue of German atrocities now documented and in the 
government archives of the different nations makes up the most sicken- 
lng page in history. Days spent upon the records preserved in southern 
Belgium, northern France, or in and about Paris, days ee in the 
ruined villages of Alsace and Lorraine, leave one nauseated, physical] 
and mentally. It is one long, black series of legally-documented atrocl- 
ties. Every solemn pledge that Germany signed a year and a half before 
at The Hague Convention as to safeguarding the Red Cros hospitals, 
cathedrals, libraries, women and children, and unarmed citizens are 
scoffed at as a “scrap of paper.” These atrocities also were committed 
not in a mood of drunkenness nor an hour of anger, but were organized 
by a so-called German efficiency and 1 on a deliberate, cold 
precise, scientific policy of German frightfulness. It is not simply that 
they looted factories, carried ayay machinery, robbed houses, bombed 
every farm house and nary, left no plow nor reaper, down 
every pear tree and plum tree and every grapevine, and poisoned all 
wells! The Germans slaughtered old men and matrons, mutilated cap- 
tives in ways that can only be spoken of by men in wh s; violated 
little girls until they were dead; they thrust women and children be- 
tween themselves and soldiers coming up to defend their native land; 
bombed and looted hospitals, Red Cross buildings; violated the white 
n the worst atrocities can not even be named in this mixed 
audience, 


The war paa gave each German soldier his token, large as a silver 
dollar, bidding the soldier “ Strike him dead. The day of judgment will 
ask you no questions,” Jesus said, Take heed that ye offend not one 
of My little ones.“ The Kaiser says, I have done away with Jesus’ 
teachings.” The Master, who loved the little children, safd, “I was an 
hungered and ye gave me no meat. I was athirst and ye gave me no 
drink. Therefore, depart from me into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his fellows.” The war staff answers, “ Don't afraid. 
Look at your token. The Kaiser will take care of you in the day of 
judgment. Kill old men and little children, loot merchants’ houses, 
violate women; the Kaiser will see that the God of justice asks you no 
questions.” The result was logical and inevitable. These horrible 
Atrocities ! 

Now, here is what Capt. A. P. Simmons, a United States mili- 
tary observer in Germany during the mobilization, having been 
attached to the American Embassy at Berlin, says: 


Don’t let any one tell you that_German atrocities are merely fiction, 
One of the most grewsome sights I ever saw was the impaling of babies 
on the ends of German bayonets and their return to frantic mothers. 
If you knew the horrors that patient, suffering little Belgium has been 
through your blood would freeze in your veins. 


With knowledge of these awful atrocities do you further ask 
why we are fighting across the seas? We have joined our allies 
and are fighting over there because, first, It is best, safer, and 
wiser to join with them and with our combined strength, re- 
sources, and power resist Germany all together, than to wait 
and fight single handed and alone ourselves against Germany 
after she had overcome all the other Nations and combined 
them against us, as we certainly would have to do; and second, 
because we want to keep Germany out of America. God forbid 
they should ever invade our country and destroy our cities, 
devastate our farms, kill our old men and innocent children, and 
treat our women as they have treated those across the seas. 
May we, by fighting over there, save our people from the awful 
atrocities and fiendish and brutal treatment described by Rev. 
Dr. Hillis and Capt. Simmons, [Applause.] 

I have been asked when I thought peace would come. I fully 
agree with the President of the United States in what he an- 
nounced not long ago as he stood at that desk on that subject. 
No greater address was ever delivered to Congress, if, indeed, it 
has ever, been equaled. But I will tell you when peace will 
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come, and it will not come before. It win come when our allies 
and our boys, wearing the uniform of the United States and 
carrying Old Glory, shall march through the German Empire 
to the city of Berlin and absolutely hurl the Kaiser and those 
in power with him from their present places of position and 
imaginary supremacy to the bottomless pit of the infernal re- 
gions, where they belong, and where they ought to have been 


long ago. When they shall destroy autocracy and despotism, 
the iron hgel of oppression, and substitute in its place democ- 
racy, righteousness, truth, and Christianity, and send liberty, 
shining like the sunshine of God’s heaven, all around this world 
in which we live, and raise the flag of the United States of 
America to the topmost pinnacle, where all the nations of the 
earth can pay tribute to it and recognize it as the flag of equity, 
of justice, of righteousness, of truth, and of Christianity, and 
the flag that came to the rescue and saved the civilization of 
the world for all future time, then shall peace come, and not 
before, for there can be no abiding or permanent peace until 
these results are accomplished. [Loud applause.] 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart, gentlemen of the 
House, for your close attention and generous evidences of ap- 
proval of what I have had to say for your consideration. The 
issue is made up, and it is whether we shall stand by our great 
President, for our flag, and for our country. Let us all do so and 
our people will sustain us, and the God of our fathers will bless 
us and give to our country victory and permanent peace. [Great 
applause. } 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, on page 13 of this 
bill appears an item as follows: 

For 3 the disease of tuberculosis of animals, for its con- 
trol and eradication, for the tuberculin testing of animals, and for re- 
searches concerning the cause of the disease, its modes of spread, and 
methods of treatment and prevention, including demonstrations, the 
formation of organizations, and such other means as may be necessary, 
either independently or in e Sich race with farmers, associations, State 
or county authorities, $250,000, 

There was no similar item in the act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture approved March 4, 1917. 

I do not know of any item in this bill that is more important 
than this, and in the hopes that this item may be hereafter 
amended, I am calling attention to it at this time. ? 

Tuberculosis, as affecting our live-stock industry, has not, in 
my judgment, received proper attention on the part of our 
Government, neither in Congress by adequate appropriations, 
nor by the Agricultural Department of the Government. I dare 
say this is because of the fact that it is not a malignant disease, 
quick in its effect, but a disease the spread and growth of which 
is so almost imperceptible that we do not observe it. However, 
no one thing is so threatening to the live-stock industry to-day 
as this disease, 

Tuberculosis in live stock is essentially a disease of the stock- 
feeding, breeding, and dairy farms, where the cattle and swine 
are stabled and housed. In the ranges of the West and South- 
west it is comparatively unknown, Wherever cattle and hogs 
are kept housed and confined, there tuberculosis breeds and 
spreads. Its growth is so rapid as to threaten to-day the dairy 
and breeding and cattle-feeding industry of the country. 

By using abbattoir statistics and the results of tuberculin 
tests made at various places we can, with reasonable accuracy, 
tell how widespread this disease is. Dr. Davis S. Thite, in his 
Principles and Practice of Veterinary Science, states: 

In the United States 1 per cent of the cattle are found tuberculous on 
slaughter, and 2.5 per cent of the hogs. Results of tuberculin tests on 
400,000 head of cattle gave 10 per cent reacting. It is very probable 
that 1 per ceat of the beef cattle and 10 per cent of the dairy and stud 
herds of this country are tuberculous. 

I am inclined to think Dr, White is below the real facts in his 
estimate. An inspection of the condemnations of animals at 
slaughter, as given in the Yearbook of the Department of Agri- 
culture of 1916, shows the percentage of animals condemned has 
risen from 1.58 per cent in 1907 to 3.35 per cent in 1916. I insert 
the table here: 

Condemnations of animals at slaughter, 1907-1916. 


Cattle, 5 


Fiscal year. — FEE ES es 
Whole. Part. Per cent. 
27, 933 93,174 1.58 
33,216 | 67,482 1.41 
35, 103 99, 739 1&4 
42,426 | 122,167 2.07 
39,402 | 123, 969 2.10 
50,363 | 134,783 2.46 
50,775 | 130,139 2.53 
48,356 | 138, 085 2.77 
52) 496 d 3.32 
57,579 | 188,915 3.35 
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This, I believe, is largely due to the growth of tuberculosis. 
The Secretary of Agriculture reports (Annual Report 1916, p. 15) 
that tuberculosis in live stock causes annually losses of $25,- 
000,000. 

In older countries, where the disease has been unchecked, it is 
destroying the live-stock industry. In Germany, before the war, 
nearly 21 per cent of the cattle and 3 per cent of the swine killed 
for food have been found tuberculous, while the tubereulin test 
showed over 50 per cent of all cattle tested reacting Fully 25 
per cent of the cattle in Germany before the war were affected, 
and in France 10 per cent. 

War is a degenerative process, and in times of war the enforce- 
ment of our laws of sanitation and health becomes somewhat 
slack. For this reason we ought now to make ample provision to 
see that this white scourge does not gain on us during this war. 
Not only must we do this to conserve our meat supply, but to pro- 
tect the health of our people. Tuberculosis in cattle is transmis- 
sible to human beings, and we can not afford to temporize with 
the health of our babies, the hope of the Nation for the next 
generation. 

Milk drawn from tuberculous a as well as cheese, butter, and 
ether raw products manufactured from it, are a source of dan to con- 
sumers. (Yearbook, Department of Agriculture, 1910, p. 235. 

That the scourge can be checked there is no question. In 1909, 
in the District of Columbia, a system of tuberculin tests and kill - 
ing of diseased animals was initiated. In eight years the per- 
centage of animals affected in the District has fallen from 18.87 
per cent to 1.1 per cent. 

The Department of Agriculture has as yet made no effort to 
systematically attack this disease. Such efforts as have been 
made are spasmodic and local. If there are not laws adequate 
to authorize the department to act, Congress should pass such 
acts, and I respectfully urge upon this committee that they give 
attention to this matter. The strictest kind of interstate regu- 
lations as to the shipment of tuberculous live stock should be 
made and enforced. Where tuberculosis is present let it be 
stamped out by effective quarantine and slaughter, if necessary. 
Let some concerted plan be adopted and then followed. It is idle 
for us to stand by and merely contemplate the situation, saying, 
as the Secretary of Agriculture does in his report of 1916: 

Its very magnitude discourages the undertaking of any general plan 
of eradication, 

If there are not sufficient laws, let the Seeretary of Agriculture 
Suggest proper ones to Congress; if the laws are adequate, then 
he ought to be given ample funds and requested to act. This 
appropriation is, in my judgment, just one-half ef what it ought 
to be; it should be $500,000. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Has it not been demonstrated that in many 
instances animals suffering from tuberculosis have gotten well, 
n that the post-mortem examinations have demonstrated that 

ct? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And that that same animal, if given the 
tuberculin test, would show the curve of infection; and is it not 
à fact that the great difficulty in handling this proposition is 
what to do with those animals, and if we undertake to slaughter 
them, will we not slaughter hundreds of thousands of animals in 
the country that might otherwise recover? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I agree with my colleague. I 
think the best method of handling this proposition is not by 
indiscriminate slaughter, as was undertaken in the foot-and- 
mouth disease, but by quarantine wherever it is necessary and 
segregating these animals in the hope that they will recover. 
Frequently animals that are tuberculous will recover and are 
found on slaughtering not to be tuberculous, and frequently 
tuberculous animals if kept together and segregated will pro- 
duce offspring not tuberculous. For that reason indiscriminate 
slaughter would not be desirable. 

While the stock raisers of the Eastern, Northern, and Central 
States are seeing this plague decimating their herds and re- 
ducing their agricultural wealth and are restricted as to their 
expenditures to $250,000, the farmers of the South and South- 
west are, by this bill, carefully protected by adequate appro- 
priations. For instance, I observe that for the eradication of 
the cattle tick of the South there is appropriated $620,420; for 
methods of meeting the cotton boll weevil, $650,410; for the 
eradication of the pink bollworm, $500,000. It is extremely 
evident that the cotton-producing States intend to look after 
their own. Here is a total of $1,150,140 expended to control 
diseases of cotton, while $250,000 is expended to control tuber- 
culosis; and this is true, although the total value of the cotton 
crop of this country last year was $1,517,558,000, and the total 


value of the cattle and swine on the farms of the country was 
$2,257,028,000. 

The great live-stock industry of the North and East and Cen- 
tral States is not being properly guarded in this bill in compari- 
son with the care which is used to protect the interests of the 
farmers of the cotton-growing States. It is high time this 
should be done. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan}. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, since history’s dawn tuber- 
culosis has been the scourge of man and the affliction of the 
brute. Dr. Flick, medical director of the Henry Phipps Insti- 
tute for Prevention and Study of Tuberculosis, answering his 
own question “ Where did the first case of consumption come 
from?” said “ Where did the first man come from?” 

Moses, in Leviticus, twenty-sixth chapter, thirteenth to six- 
teenth verses, and twenty-eighth chapter, twentieth to twenty- 
second verses, flaunts it as a penalty before his people, and places 
a ban upon the afflicted brutes’ flesh as an offering, Isaiah, the 
orator, chapter 10, verses 16 te 23, and Daniel, the judge, chap- 
ter 10, verse 17, both tell of its ravages and terror. To the 
chosen people tuberculosis, next to leprosy, had the greatest 
terror of all diseases. It is a remarkable fact that this people 
are to this day the most nearly immune of all the civilized 
nations to tubercular attack. It was, however, their great afflic- 
tion while in Babylonish captivity. That was a time when Hip- 
pocrates, the great Greek physician, lived and administered to 
the sick and wrote of their ills. It was probably more preva- 
lent then than now. 

Seven centuries later Galen, the Greek stoic physician who 
acquired the title of Paradoxologus as well as Paradoxopoues, 
who was physician to two Roman emperors and medical guar- 
dian of Commordus, son of Marcus Aurelius, told of its preva- 
lence in Rome, whose people teok it, with their other evidences 
of civilization and weakness, from the Greeks, who obtained it 
from Egypt, the home of medicine and disease. Egypt in the 
distant ages probably obtained it from the Far East, the home 
of wisdom, art, wickedness, and weakness. 

Dr. Moore, of Cornell University, says, “The Talmud, espe- 
cially the Mishnah, codified at the close of the second century, 
and the Gemara in the fifth eentury contained numerous enact- 
ments against the eating of such flesh.” He goes on further to 
say that in the ninth century the Franks enacted laws against 
eating tubercular flesh; later the various German States, run- 
ning down from century to century, and other countries, in addi- 
tion to forbidding the eating, denounced the sale and gradually 
took control in various forms of inspection to protect the public. 
Dr. Moore observes, “ The United States stands foremost in the 
efficiency of this service.” 

When animal tuberculosis came to America can not be pre- 
cisely stated. Cattle, the leading food-producing animals, were 
brought to this country by the various Eurepean navigators and 
colonizers. Probably bovine tuberculosis came with them. 
Hogs, the second food-producing animal, and second only to 
cattle in oss from tuberculosis, were brought here about the 
same time, but hog cholera did not appear until much later. 
3 probably came with these animals or soon there- 

er. 

While in every decade we have been endeavoring to improve 
our breeds by infusing new and stronger blood, we have also 
been propagating disease. In this, like in all else, we progress, 
but always with some penalty as the price. 

As I have said, the United States has the best system of 
meat inspection. It is more expensive than that of any other 
nation. For the year 1918 we appropriated for that purpose 
the sum of $501,620. The large purpose of this expenditure is 
to deteet and dispose of at the slaughter end of our food animals 
the individuals and parts of individuals unfit for human con- 
sumption. It occurs to me that if we would have pure water 
for our use, while it is well to filter at the point of consumption, 
would it not be well to purify the source. So if we are to 
spend largely at the point of inspection after slaughter, would 
it not be wise to purify at the source of life and growth. 

Tuberculosis affects a large, though varying, percentage of 
cattle acording to the locality, but greatest, of course, in the 
North, and amounting to 63,000,000 head of cattle, and all the 
hegs in the United States, about 67,000,000, or a total of 
130,000,000, while the total cattle possible to be affected by the 
tick number only 20,000,000 head. 

As has been well said from this floor, $620,000 is appropriated 
in this bill for the eradication of the cattle tick, affecting 
only comparatively few animals—20,000,000—as compared with 
$250,000 provided for a disease that affects 130,000,000. I do 
not quarrel with the $620,000 appropriation for cattle tick, be- 
cause I am in favor of this Government exercising all of its 


1918. 


energies and using largely of its means to make good its own 
uppeal for increased food production, but in the light of the 
number of animals affected by these two diseases, $620,000 is 
absolutely indefensible if $250,000 for the eradication of tuber- 
culosis is allowed to stand. 

Tuberculosis in live stock is an older disease than hog cholera 
and cattle tick. Among scientific men it is understood as well 
as either one. The methods of dealing with the problem are 
also well understood and practically agreed upon. The serious 
problem for solution lies among interested parties. First, the 
owner of the animal, in which lies perhaps the means of his 
livelihood, and who can not for purely altruistic purposes test 
and slaughter upon either suspicion or proof of the disease. Sec- 
ond, the State or community interested in the nonspread of the 
disease, both from the standpoint of profitable industry and 
the public health. Third, the Governmeat, whose present con- 
cern is for the saving of what food we haye and the production 
of a large increase in meats, as well as the general public health. 
Moreover, since more than half the inspected meat and meat 
animals move in interstate commerce under the supervision and 
control of the General Government, the Government has a mani- 
festly large interest in the control and the eradication of this 
source of loss and danger. 

The bases for this enterprise are, first, economic; second, sani- 
tary. These are, of course, not stated in the order of their 
ultimate importance to the Nation. 

Dr, Moore states the economic features of loss to owners of 
live stock as follows: 

1. By destroying cattle outright, as when tuberculosis is allowed to 
reach its full development and kill its victim. 

2. By. reducing the market value of the animal, as in those cases in 
which the beast is sold before the disease has reached such a stage 
as to render it entirely unmarketable. 
mie oae the breeding value of a herd and its general pro- 

4. By causing a waste of cattle food by animals that can not give 
an adequate return. 

5. 5 infecting other animals, such as calves, swine, and other cattle 
aN .? the milk and through direct contact. 

6 By injuring the reputation of the herd, thereby rendering it diffi- 
cult to dispose of the animals or their products. 

7. By destroying the enthusiasm or interest of the breeder in the 
maintenance of his herd at a high standard. 

‘These are important at this time, when the Nation is making 
special appeals to the live-stock owner to speed up production of 
beef and pork. Moreover, regular days are set aside when we 
are enjoined not to eat meat, that the supply for our armies 
may not fail. 

It is a hollow mockery for appeals to go out from Washing- 
ton to every man who owns a beef or pork brute to feed them 
until they can have the maximum amount of food product upon 
the basis of that brute life, and then not respond to a fair 
appeal to reduce the loss incident to this great ravage which the 
producer must meet. Thousands of men in my own State, and 
I am one of them, feed cattle now against an almost certain 
loss. For two reasons we continue it. First, we hope, perhaps, 
that the price may change so that we may be adequately recom- 
pensed, ‘and, secondly, and more important, it is in response to 
patriotism on account of the demand of the Government to 
produce as many pounds of beef or pork as possible. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SLOAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think a larger 
appropriation ought to be given and some law giving greater 
uctivity to this work ought to be enacted? 

Mr. SLOAN. I quite agree with the gentleman from Mary- 
Jand, who I know for more than two years has been deeply 
interested in this proposition, interested more particularly from 
the sanitary angle than the economic. I know the interest he 
has taken, and I know the large amount of information he has 
gathered, and I quite agree with him that what we should do is 
to do just what Dr. Mohler, head of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, would be willing to do and will do if this Congress 
will permit him, and that is to make this appropriation a mil- 
lion of dollars, so that he can inaugurate a man-sized Campaign 
against tuberculosis to bring about a reduction the very first 
year and the final eradication of this great scourge which I am 
discussing from an economie standpoint, of which ultimately 
from the sanitary phase, which in the mind of the gentleman 
from Maryland, is the more important. 

We should move in this matter with haste and care combined. 
We are in better condition than European countries, which have 
not met this problem as they should, and in partial consequence 
thereof are now, in the stress of war, feeling the effects of their 
partial neglect. 

In the matter of this appropriation I do not know precisely 
what is in the mind of the Secretary of Agriculture, an official 
for whom I have the utmost regard for his patriotism and 
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ability. When I say that IJ am not giving him mere lip service 
I mean it. I think that perhaps he does not desire to shoulder 
the responsibility of a large appropriation—I am not quoting 
him—he may properly want to leave it where it belongs, with 
the Congress. If the Congress wants this campaign, I have no 
doubt the Department of Agriculture will see to it that it is 
vigorously carried on. The man in the Department of Agri- 
culture at the head of the Bureau of Animal Industry believes 
in this campaign and believes that $1,000,000 can be effectively 
used with satisfactory results. 

Renneberger estimated the loss of the cattle industry in 
Germany, due to tuberculosis before the war, to have been more 
than 90,000,000 marks annually, which would be $18,000,000, 
Dr. Moore, quoting Renneberger further, says: 

The slaughterhouse statistics of Prussia show 14.6 per cent of the 
cattle and 2.14 per cent of the hogs to be tuberculous. In Saxony the 
peronas is 29.13 for cattle and 8.10 for hogs. In the city of Leipzig 

he figures are 36.4 per cent for cattle and 2.17 per cent for hogs 
(Siedamgrotzky). Of 20,850 animals in Belgium tested with tuber- 
culin in 1896, 48.88 per cent reacted (Stubbe). Of 25,439 tested in 
Denmark from 1893 tọ 1895, 49.3 per cent reacted (Bang). An exam- 
ination of 20,930 cattle in Great Britain, either slaughtered and exam- 
ined post-mortem or tested with tuberculin, showed 5,441, or 26 per 
cent, affected with tuberculosis. McFadyean estimates that 30 per cent 
of the cows in Great Britain are tuberculous. 


Why do I mention this? I mention it to show what America’s 
opportunity is if it will rise to it. 

Dr, A. D. Melvin, late head of the Bureau of Animal Tndustry. 
himself a victim of tuberculosis, in the American Veterinary 
Review of 1908, said: 


While the saving of human life affords the highest motive for com- 
bating tuberculosis, the prevention of financial loss is alone a suffi- 
clent reason for undertaking the eradication of the disease from farm 
animals. Statistics of the United States Federal meat inspection for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, 5 53,973,337 animals, or 
more than one-half of all those slaughtered fo food in the countr > 
show the following percentages of tuberculosis: Adult cattle, 0.961; 
calves, 0.026; sheep and fonts. 0. The p rtion of tuberculosis is 
probably higher in animals slaughtered without inspection. Reports 
of tuberculin tests made in the 15 years from 1893 to 1908 by Federal, 
State, and other officers with tuberculin pre by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry have been carefully analy and tabulated. Out of 
400,000 cattle tested, mostly dairy cattle, there were 37,000 reactions, 
or 9.25 per cent. From these two classes of statistics it is concluded 
that on an average about 10 per cent of the milch cows, 1 per cent of 
all other cattle, and 2 per cent of the hogs in the United States are 
affected with tuberculosis, the average percentage of all the cattle 
being estimated at 3.5. 


I am going to give you some more figures. Then you will see 
that instead of being 2 per cent for hogs it is 10 per cent for hogs, 
as will be stated by another authority. This statement was 
made in 1908 by Dr. Melvin. Now, I proceed: 


The accuracy of the tuberculin test has been confirmed in a remark- 
able way by post-mortem examinations. Out of 23,809 reacting cattle 
5 esions of tuberculosis were found in 23,585, a percentage 
0 81. 


So we have a test that is almost infallible, and it is as certain 
and accurate as any disease test of which I know. 


Properly prepared tuberculin applied by a competent person is, there- 
fore, shown to be a wonderfully reliable agent for diagnosing tubereu- 
losis. In cases where the test appears to give unsatisfactory results, 
this is usually due to the use of a * quality of tuberculin or to 
ignorance or carelessness in applying it. 

The economic loss on account of tuberculosis in food-producing ani- 
mals is heavy. The loss of animals in which tube osis is found 
in the Federal meat inspection is estimated at $2,382,433 annually, 
and if the same conditions were applied to animals slaughtered without 
Federal inspection the annual loss for all animals slaughtered for 
food in the United States would increase to $3,102,433. The stock 
of animals on hand is also depreciated in value because of tuberculosis. 
Assuming that living tuberculous milch cows are annoa depreciated 
to the extent of one-tenth of what the loss would be if they were 
slaughtered, other cattle one-third, and hogs one-half, the total animal 
depreciation amounts to $8,046,219. The annual loss from decrease 
in milk production is estimated at $1,150,000, and there is also some 
loss from impairment of breeding 8 Taking all these items 
into account, the Aggregate animal loss of tuberculosis in the United 
States is estimated at not less than $14,000,000. 

Such heavy financial losses make the eradication of tuberculosis from 
farm animals desirable purely as an economic matter. 

That was in 1908; increased value of cattle, increase of dis- 
ease. Nobody fixes the estimate at over $30,000,000 to $35,000,- 
000 and none place it at less than $25,000,000. 

Dr. John R. Mohler, now head of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and perhaps the best authority on this subject in Amer- 
ica, in response to an inquiry which I submitted to him rela- 
tive to tuberculosis, its spread, and the methods and prospect 
of eradication, stated as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., July %, 1917, 
Hon, CHARLES II. SLOAN, 
House of Represcntatirccs, 

DEAR MR. SLOAN: I take pleasure in transmitting herewith an article 
on tuberculosis eradication work prepared in accordance with your tele- 
phone request, together with bulletins and other papers relating to that 
scase. 


Very truly, yours, on 


J. R. M LER, 
Acting Chief of Bureau, 
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THE ERADICATION OF TUBERCULOSIS FROM LIVE STOCK. 


‘Tuberculosis can be eradicated from all the cattle and all the swine 
erwise Department of Agriculture would not bave 
tuons cam 


assertion, there is an abundance of evidence 
rough the school of experience, covering a period of several 


osis has been 3 from hundreds of herds in the Dis- 


Tubercul 
pA ang parasa Bs T from —. large scribed areas. 
rac ex com vel; circum: 
ore, wherever and whenever an effort was made to . — 
the es — 2 the earnest cooperation of the owners and offi- 
cials has been obtained, success has never failed to crown the enterprise. 
Herds of — which have at the ee of the campaign contained 
7D per —— SIRS animals, have freed of the malady and have 


enjoyed by the * By officials 0 ‘States. The ese has pape 
joy ve s of some preponderance 
— experim cate, Af wo Sang call theen AUCIS — proof 
that when —.—.— are favorable tuberculosis may be eradica 
What constitutes favorable oar ger The same state of mind of the 
trade that obtained in the early — when ar sen ay Br was 
1 in 1902, 1908. 1914, and 19 runes ks of foot-and- 
th disease were eradicated; the ‘spirit the the N 
States during the cattle and cation campaign ; 
— taat is aiding * n ans hos 3 poss same state ne 
nå e same earnes esome, and su ore on 
2 has pee Texas fever 5 — the marvel of live stock sanitary 
achievemen s 


Now, that is not an estimate by some expert outside of the 
Department of Agriculture, but by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. It is the statement of the responsible head of that bureau 
under whose charge this campaign would be placed if given 
opportunity by Congress to attempt it in man fashion. 


The American 2 can eradicate tuberculosis, or prevent its eradica- 
tion, or increase its presence. 

In 1907, the bureau first undertook cis and the investigations in Ay 
to the eradication of bovine tuberculosis and the results which have 
obtained 10 years of study i te that the eradication of 
tubercuolsis of cattle and swine is 33 the largest and most difi- 
cult blem which the bureau has undertaken to solve for the benefit of 
ana the general public, which benefits from the 


justry. 

n clearly demonstrated that tuberculosis can be eradicated 
from herds which are heavily infected with the disease and that tuber- 
. sand maintained in a hen! 
condition through a period . In the demonstration pork w 
has been — a the Stn e of Virginia the past fiscal year showed 
127 herds of cattle to be without the infection of faberculosis at the 

In the same State 138 infected 
osis and in acco ce with the 
of the bureau this was accomplished in 126 cases without rein- 
fections occurring. A 5 of the herds were made free as 
the result of a single care 3 tuberculosis test followed by the 
remoyal of reactors and the nfection of the buildings. A second 
retest showed the eradication to have been completed in about 25 per 
cent of the herds, 

The eradication of tuberculosis from ae within a restricted area is 
a reasonable proposition as demonstrated in the District of Columbia, 
where in 1 a compulsory tuberculin test became ees ont it was 
found that 18.87 per cent of the Di * Perg h eae ag p S 5 
oon an 


percentage was ow as shown | $2 por « 
4 e fiscal yea une 30. 40. 1017.2 pide er cent of 


the District cattle ye reacted to the tubereniin 
It may also be of in t 
ed rs of LE ppg 
ting lesions of tuberculosis in between 
slaughtered under Federal 
nvestiga’ 


11 
weg pE 


of div rapid Dee of these ticks, and 
the progress o; the propaganda ae diversified fa a new 
and large aH for 5 of both the beef and cattle 
Industries. The cathe e in these sections are now but slightl ‘ected 
th t and it would seem to impo: ce that 


wi be of 
these sections be given protection from the introduction of tuberculo 
ected localities. 


cattle from the 


Forty-seven of the States require the tuberculin test as cation 
for the entry of dairy or breding cattle, but the owners —.— unable herds 
have rea that a greater health insurance is obtained in the pur- 
Caa oE Se SAR, SHEN WON OUR ee SOOM BS DP FUR 

rculosis. 


This has led to the establishment b. 
States of what are known as accredi 
the breeders of pure- 


great. favor, ae a 
istered cattle who recognize in it a um for increasing the 
volume of their business and for protecting their own N herds 
ae eee cattle of other blood lines are introduced for improving 
es ns, 


this bureau and some of the 
tuberculin tested herds. ‘This 


ary | 
he Richmond office will have supervision over tuberculosis eradica- 


and adjacent States in 


tion in Virginia, — Carolina, South Carolin noan 
e 


cooperation with the officials of those States, 
the pure food and dat 
spector to te that 
m the near re the commissioner will have sufficient funds which will 


peran of the 2 of several more inspectors to cooperate with 
he Federal force. 


[States Bureau of Animal * 


The work in North Carolina will be conducted in F With the 
of extension work, The State has assigned D 


„g. W. Roberts, 
cultural and Mechanical Col- 
e will be succeeded by another 


essor of ve science at the 
to work for the summer — Dene 


veter in the fall rtment 7 1 Pry hes ture has 
rnished one inspector to aid in the cam ed that 
te will be made for active campaign; It Bonth lina, as 


numerous —— of pure-bred cattle hav ed 
ae p — have signed up agreements to ha ve 


5 ‘Springtiela office will direct the work in the New England States. 
e campaign has a ese bere in Vermont. The commissioner 
of agriculture for that te bes employed a veterinarian and the de- 
partment has deta’ an employee. 

There are a number of owners of pure-bred cattle in Connecticut with 
whom the department has been cooperating and which form a nucleus for 
eradication ag in that State. 

In the other New England States it is 8 that cooperative forces 


3 in 2 8 the ot future. 
e office will su coopera 5 i 
will be condu in Kentucky. Ohio tn Indiana, Michi — 8 


The South St. Paul office do similar work in tana, 
North and South Dakota. pesota, a 


The two other offices will engage in cooperative work in Idaho, Utah, 
Wa on, and Oregon. 


The artment's policy in tuberculosis eradication is a cooperative 
one. For every Federal oyee furnished the Stat 
vide at 3 one A 1 mid peos 


Just one other excerpt which I shall read from Dr. Mohler: 
That there will be mistakes made and failures encountered is a fore- 
gone conclusion. It will not be uncommon to encounter the individuals 
and officials who will have grave e of the success of the 
campaign, and some will ure. We should not be 
chee too much by the forecasts 5 ine — or depressed in- 
cage wd by the predictions of the glooms. 
berculosis can not be wished away; neither can it be talked out of 
mine. The State must pay to exterminate it, since it has tolerated 
its existence these many years. nited States Congress and the 
legislatures of the various States will 983 riate funds for the main- 
tenance of fighting forces to cope with the situation. The live-stock 
owners have duties no less important than the aforementioned forces. 
Teamwork among all the forces will produce results which will be worth 
striving for and which will mean another glory for live-stock sanitation. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. SLOAN. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. HENSLEY. In order to corroborate what the gentleman 
is saying along that line, I would speak of just one instance I 
have in mind. There are a number of herds of cattle in Missouri 
where tuberculosis prevailed and has been eradicated. In one 
instance there was a milch cow, a Jersey, as pretty as a picture. 
I have forgotten how much milk she gave, but quite a quantity 
of milk. The owner of that cow refused to believe she had any 
tubercular trouble. He went over to the slaughter pen and saw 
her slaughtered. After he saw her slaughtered he said that 
her udders were absolutely rotten. He said, “I will never dis- 
believe it again.” There is not any sort of question about it, and 
he never buys milk for his family now without first knowing 
that the herd from which the milk comes has been tested. 

Mr. SLOAN. I thank ‘the gentleman for his statement. It is 
quite true. One of the most serious propositions about this is 
the insidious way in which it works, and from the physical ap- 
pearance how deceptive it is to know the truth about the 
presence or absence of tuberculosis. 

There is just one reliable way of discovering it in life, and 
that is by the tuberculin test. Of course, the other means is the 
post-mortem. 

Is it not a mighty good thing now and then to read a state- 
ment like that from a red-blooded man like Dr. Mohler, at the 
head of a great bureau of this Government, who tells the Ameri- 
can people what should be done, how to proceed, and what can 
be accomplished? So it is up to this Congress to say we have 
faith in the man who has accomplished so much. He believes 
with that amount of money he can accomplish much toward 


| eradication of tuberculosis. It is up to us to give him the op- 
| portunity, and let the Congress of the United States assume the 


responsibility. 

Commissioner of live stock for the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change, H. R. Smith, formerly for 10 years at the head of the 
department of animal husbandry at the State University of 


| Nebraska, afterwards in a similar position in the State Uni- 


versity of Minnesota, has submitted at the hearings before the 
Committee on Agriculture some very interesting and valuable 
information touching a number of phases of this tuberculosis 
problem. I recommend their reading. 

Commissioner Smith presented among other things the fol- 
lowing statement as to losses and prevalence of disense in the 


United States: 
LOSSES CAUSED BY THIS DISEASE, 
According to the records of the Meat Inspection Division of the United 
there were 25,975 beef carcasses and 

44,492 pork carcasses condemned as inedible for tuberculosis alone at 
the seven leading Middle West markets—Chicago, Kansas City * 
East St. Louis, St. Paul, Sioux City, and St. Joseph—during Tine 
year 1916, This is the “equivalent of ponme of cattle and —.— 
of 40 cars each that were consigned to the rendering tanks at these 
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markets during one year because of having tuberculosis in so generalized 
un condition as to make the entire carcasses fit enly for grease and fer- 
tilizer. There were a still greater number of carcasses for ster- 
ilization and sold as second-class canned beef and pork, upon which the 
loss was approximately 50 per cent. 
PREVALENCE OF THE DISEASE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Tuberculosis is found among cattle and hogs from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast. It is not as prevalent in the Southern States as in the 
Northern States, Cattle are much less numerous in the South, are not 
so closely confined, making the conditions less favorable for the spreading 
of the infection and because of the prevalence of the cattle tick 
causing Texas fever fewer well-bred imported cattle have gone into the 
South up to this time. The following table shows the number of cattle 
and hogs slaughtered at the seven lead Middle West markets during 
the fiscal gar 1916, and the number retained for tuberculosis (affec 
with . isease), and the number sterilized and condemned for tuber- 
culosis. z 


awt 
8 


Omaha 
South St. Joseph 
Kansas 
National 

Yards. 


157 
285 
415 

3,202 
676 
102 
820 


LA 


b 


. 623 


FEN pipip 
BENS 888 


g 
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The above table from the Bureau of Animal Industry shows that the 
disease is more prevalent at the northern markets. A total of 40,000.000 
hogs were slaughtered eon the year 1916 at all packing plants in the 
United States where Federal inspection is maintained. 1 
10 per cent of these were found on post-mortem to be affected wi 


Dairy cattle are more tuberculous than beef cattie, and the percentage 
of infected cattle is usually higher in the States where more dairy 
cattle are owned. The disease found to be quite prevalent in beef 
cattle even in the so-called range States. È 


PRESENT BASIS FOR COOPERATION. 

The scientists and authorities of the Nation and States under- 
stand the methods for control and eradication of tuberculosis as 
well as they do of the cattle tick or hog cholera. 

1. There is needed the spread of information by the usual 
methods of literature, lecture, and demonstration. 

2. The coordination of the National, State, and community 
forces. : 

3. A wisely managed system of compensation wherein the 
owner will stand one portion of the net loss, the State or com- 
munity a second portion. and the Government the third portion. 

The suecess of the United States authorities in cleaning up 
tuberculosis in the District of Columbia area is an evidence of 
what can be readily done in other areas, which can soon be made 
State wide and ultimately nation wide in scope. 

As an evidence of the desirability for national action, I will 
say that while every State has some activity in this work there 
are 48 different systems, which should rapidly be made approxi- 
mately uniform. A number of the States have not thus far kept 
the Bureau of Animal Industry fully supplied with their legis- 
lation or reguiations concerning this work. Neither have 
been supplied to the Congressional Library. I found some diffi- 
culty in obtaining full and complete data of the laws and regu- 
antions of the 48 States. I was given, however, free access to all 
documents and data which the Bureau of Animal Industry had, 
and was rendered liberal assistance in gathering information 
relative to the States’ work. Using this, and by correspondence 
with the authorities of all the States, many of whom gave me 
considerable information while some few were Hmited in the 
scope of their replies, I was enabled to prepare, and now present 
as a part of my remarks, an abstract of the laws and regulations 
und workings thereunder in each of the 48 States: 


STATE SANITARY REQUIREMENTS GOVERNING ADMISSION OF LIVE 
IN REFERENCE TO TUBERCULOSIS AND LAWS AND REGULATIONS WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF TUBERCULOSIS IN 
Liyn STOCK. 
ALABAMA. 


of age. and feeding and 
years of nge. Cattle for feeding under 2 years old 


owner that they will be kept separate from othe ves from 


tuberculous cows net admitted. Tuberculous cattle must be reported to 


State veterinarian, and such cattle ean not be sold unless the seller 
0 


th of the tuberculous infection. Tuberculous cattle must 

kept in rantine or isolation. Infected cattle must be 
slanghtered in city hterhouse, under supervision of cli r: 
if a Cg A joat 3 sate . at beast ayee “oes 
so or representative may resen se — 

culous cows in dairies is stri forbidde: AN cattle reacting to tuber: 


n. 
culin test shall be marked permanently for identification by branding 
with large “T” on left jaw, £ á 
ARIZONA. 

State veterinarian has power to control contagious and infections 
diseases under the general laws. All cattle imported sball be accom- 
pass by bealth certificate, including tube test for dairv and 
reeding cattle, 
ARKANSAS. 


Live-stock sanitary work under control of the board of control, State 
University. Health certificate for dairy and breeding cattle imported, 
inclu tuberculin test by official veterinarians. 

Note from Dr. Mohler: State veterinarian expressed desire to have 
bureau employees cooperate with his force. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Law creates State veterinarian and gives him power to control and 
rar a all infectious and contagious diseases. Dairy ‘cattle and 
reedin; 


dairy and breeding cattle may be 
statement of State 
veterinarian r origina’ rds free from tuberculosis 


and other communi 
COLORADO, 


For importation of any bull over 6 months or any female cattle over 
6 months old intended for dairy animals must be accompanied 
with health certificate and a tüberulln-test chart, and copy must be 
filed with veterinary surgeon of State before cattle are shipped. 


CONNECTICUT, 


For importation of meat cattle over 6 months of age, permit from 
commissioner of domestic animals, health certificate, including tuber- 
culin-test chart. Certificate must contain description of each animal, 
ineluding age, b sex, and color, or numbered ear ta; When cer- 
tificate is not provi meat cattle may be taken Into the State under 
a permit from the commissioner of domestic animals and held in quaran- 
tine until examined and released by the com: ner, Commissioner to 
make tuberculin test of cattle within the State upon written application 
and at the expense of the owner, and issue a certificate and quarantine 
and brand the reactors, or he may appraise and kill the reactors, 


DELAWARE, 


ing that they 
and are freo 


shipped them until live-stock sanitary 
Dalry cows and such other cattle as are for breeding purposes may be 

ial permit for each sh pout from the 
Such cattle shall remain in s 


FLORIDA, 


Law creates live-stock sanitary board, with general powers for the 
prevention, suppression, and control of contagious and Infectious dis- 
eases of cattle hogs, and domestic animals, and grants them power to 
condemn and destroy any live stock so affected. 


GEORGIA, 


ous diseases in live stock. Regu 
heifers, or bulls shipped or driven into the Sta 
b a health certificate, including a tubereulin test, which must 
the: 
S 
60 days after their arrival, and pending the results of the retest such 
cattle shall remain in strict quarantine. R ations prohibit the use 
of tuberculous cows in dairies. Cattle reacting to the tuberculin test 
must be rted to the State veterinarian and branded T. R.“ 
of tuberculous cattle prohibited and must be slaughtered under the 
supervision of the State veterinarian, 


IDAHO, 


Health certificate, including tuberculin test, for cattle required for 
shipment into the State. 
ote from Dr. Mohler: Tuberculosis-eradication work now being eon- 
dneted in Idaho in cooperation with State veterinarian, 


ILLINOIS. 


to importation of cattle requires that all bulls, cows, or 
heifers exceeding 9 months old shall be covered by a certificate of health, 
including the tuberculin test made not more than 30 days prior to date 
of shipment, or by a permit for their consignment in quarantine for feed- 
ing purposes only. ulls, cows, and heifers less than 9 months of age 
and steer or spayed helfers must be covered by an affidavit 8 to 
their classification. Cattle from herds which are officially registe: by 
the authorities of the State of origin as “accredited herds” are not 
required to have tuberculin-test chart. berculin test made for cattle 
within the State on a cation of owner, and all cattle reacting branded 
T.“ No cattle forming part of the domestic herds of the State shall be 
subjected to the tube test without the consent of the owner. 


INDIANA, 


Cattle imported into the State must have health certificate, including 
tuberculin test, if they are for poet or breeding purpeses. Calves under 
6 months of age must have health certificate showing that they are 
from tuberculin-tested and free-from-tuberculous mothers. Cattle for 

ses covered by affidavit. No law which forces test on do- 
, but ‘accredited herds" are being established through 
organization and raising the requirements on milk and sale animals. 


Law relatin 
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IOWA. 


Cattle imported for dairy and e e purposes must have health 
certificate, including tuberculin test. ttle other than dairy and 
breeding cattle, except steers and cattle for immediate slaughter, shall be 
accompanied 5 6 a certificate of health and an affidavit ce g that 
the title of such cattle will not be transferred and that they will not be 
used for purposes other than feeding and slaughter without first noti- 
fying the State veterinarian and haying them subjected to the tuber- 
culin test. At last session of legislature the health commission under- 
took to have a bill passed authorizing the testing of dairy and brooding 
herds of cattle with appraisal of condemned animals and destruction o 
the same and providing for a * tax of 2 cents per head on cattle 
and 1 cent a head on hogs, which amount was to be used for the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis in live stock. This bill, if it had passed, would have 
provided about $170,000. 


KANSAS, 


Law creates live-stock sani commissioner. Regulations provided 
that cattle imported for dairy or breeding purposes must be accompanied 
by a certificate of 5553 tuberculin test, showing them free from 
tuberculosis, applied within 90 days prior to date of shipment. Not re- 
quired for calves under 6 months of age. Test to be made by Federal 
inspectors or veterinarians certified by authorities of the State of origin 
but from New York State only on the test of Federal inspector. u 
cattle originating at public stock is to be used for dairy Purposes: 
registered cattle or native cattle for breeding purposes, must be tuber- 
in tested before they enter the State by inspector of the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry or by inspector of State of Kansas. Cattle 
for stocker or feeding purposes admitted on permit by complying with 
Bureau of Animal Industry’s requirements to move interstate. Cities 
and towns allowed to pass ordinances compelling tuberculin test of all 
dairy cows. All reactors slaughtered under Federal inspection. Owners 
of tested herds listed in “ Kansas Blue Book.” Kansas had an appro- 
riation of 8 for 1916, but that was exhausted. They paid one- 
lf value of condemned animals while the fund lasted. 


KENTUCKY. 


Law creates live-stock sanitary board, and regulations provide that 
all cattle intended for dairy or breeding purposes imported shall be 
accompanied by certificate, including tuberculin test, showing that they 
are free from tuberculosis. Stockers and feeders need not necessarily 
be tested for tuberculosis before being brought in, but must be accom- 

nied by certificate showing such cattle to be apparently free from 

berculosis, Calves under 6 months need not be tested to imported, 
but if from tubercular dams, can not be brought into the State. Duty 
of any person suspecting tuberculosis in cattle to report the same to the 
State veterinarian. Any animal found to be tubercular shall be quar- 
antined, isolated, or destroyed. May be killed either under inspection of 
State inspectors or at market under inspection of Federal inspectors. 
Any cow that reacts and is isloated or quarantined must be retested in 
not less than two or more than six months by a different veterinarian, 
and if again reacts shall be branded in the forehead by the letter T,“ 
and sale for other than immediate slaughter is prohibited. Services of 
inspector shall be free to any farmer or owner of milk cow in testing 
for tuberculosis. 

LOUISIANA, 


All cattle brought into the State for the use of dery or breeding pur- 
poses shall be free from tuberculosis, and the health certificate that 
accompanies them shall show that they have been tested with tuberculin. 
No test required for calves under 6 months, but calves from tuberculous 
cows shall be rejected. Shipment for grazing and feeding purposes per- 
mitted without test on affidavits showing cattle are intended for that 
purpose, All cattle sold at public stock ee for dairy or breeding pur- 
ponos shall be officially tested with tuberculin and they shall be ear 
agged, All veterinarians must report to live-stock sanitary board all 
cattle tested and whether they pass the test or react. Tuberculin is fur- 
nished free to veterinarians, and they shall apply ear tags to the reacting 
animals, ' 
MAINE. 


Law creates live-stock sanitary commissioner, Law provides that all 
persons selling pure-blood cattle or cattle represented as pure blood for 
reeding purposes shall before delivery make a report to the live-stock 
sanitary commissioner stating number of cattle sold, age, and sex and 
to whom sold, and such cattle shall be tested with tuberculin under 
direction of the live-stock sanitary commissioner, and the certificate given 
to the purchaser, calves under one year excepted. Law provides that 
no neat stock (calves, cows, steer, oxen, or bulls) or stags of any age 
shall be allowed to enter State of Maine, neither for eyed fe or breed- 
ing purposes nor for slaughter without a permit duly authorized by the 
live-stock sanitary commissioner. Such animals shall be tested within 
30 8 2 with tuberculin, regardless of any other test made, and shall be 
held quarantine upon premises of owner until released by the live- 
stock sanitary commisisoner. Cattle used for dairy and breeding pur- 
shown in competition for prizes at State agricultural shows shall be 
ested within 12 months. Maximum appraisal value for pure-breed cattle 
$100 and $75 for grade cattle. 
MARYLAND. 


Bulls, cows, and heifers 6 months old and over imported into the 
State must be accompanied by satisfactory certificate of health and 
tuberculin test chart showing cattle to have been in good health within 
10 days of shipment, and that they have not been or to other 
contagious or infectious diseases; not to tuberculous animals since the 
date of the tuberculin test. Test must have been applied within three 
months of date of shipment, except where animal is from a “ State ac- 
credited herd,” then any time within 12 months. Apparently healthy 
calves under 6 months, certified not to have been exposed to tuberculous 
animals are not ig Wah to have the tuberculin test. Apparently 
healthy cattle may shi to the Union Stock Yards, Itimorè, 
without previous examination and test. All bulls, cows, and heifers 
above the age of 6 months will be examined and tuberculin tested at 
this point. Admitted under permit and quarantine where satisfactory 
test can not be given before shipment, and then must be tested before 
being released from quarantine. Regulations do not apply to cattle for 
immediate slaughter where such animals are to be slaughtered within 
five days of their arrival within the State. Some progress has been 
made by the bureau In cooperatiop with Maryland authorities in eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Neat cattle for dairy or breedin, urposes, unless consigned to 
quarantine station, must be accompan by a permit of the Massachu- 
setts department of animal industry. Tuberculin test required if over 


6 months of age, either by veterinarian where shipment originates or 
by agent of Massachusetts on arrival at destination. uarantined until 
released by the department. ‘Tuberculin test made of animals within 
the State made at owner's request. Where one animal in herd is found 
reactor, all of the herd must be tested. Provision for compensation to 
cattle owners for animals condemned as tuberculous. 


MICHIGAN, 


Law prohibits importation into the State of cattle for breeding or 
dairy purposes except when such cattle are accompanied by a certif- 
cate of inspection showing that at the time of inspection and within 
60 days prior to shipment said cattle had been subject to tuberculin 
test and were free from tuberculosis. Commission has power to test 
herds where tuberculosis is s ected, and either place in quarantine 
the reactors or else have them slaughtered, Law provides the amount 
that shall be paid the owners where cattle are killed. 


MINNESOTA. 


Law provides that it is unlawful for any transportation company to 
bring into the State cattle for ee reeding, or dairy purposes 
unless such animals have been examined and found free from tubercu- 
losis, and provides that in case of cattle over 6 months of age to be 
used for breeding or dair ig the nonexistence of tuberculosis 
shall have been determined by the tuberculin test within 30 days pre- 
coding such epacta time Test shall not be demanded of cattle in- 
tended for exhibition at town, county, district, or State fairs. Law 
provides that every person who suspects contagious or infectious 
disease must report the same to board of health. Can condemn cattle 
found to react to tuberculin test and law provides method and amount 
of appraisal. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Law creates the live stock sanitary board and provides that cattle 
imported for dairy and breeding purposes must be accompanied with 
a health certificate, including the tuberculin test. 

Dr. Mohler note.—No arrangements have been made for tuberculosis 
ao rere work, but opinion of bureau that if additional funds were 
available State would cooperate. 


MISSOURI. 


Health certificate for dairy and breeding catile, including tuberculin 
test required. If any animal in lot inspected is found tuberculous, the 
words Exposed to tuberculosis on day of inspection" shall be written 
on the certificate of health of such animals as pass. Cattle for pastur- 
ing, feeding, or immediate slaughter admitted on permit from State 
veterinarian. Nearly all cities in State are passing and enforcing ordi- 
nances requiring annual tuberculin test on all dairy cattle. n the 
authority of Congressman Hxxsznx, Missouri compensates for con- 
demned animals up to $40 for grades and $200 for pure breds. 


MONTANA, 


Cattle imported into the State for wr? ge strictly pasture breeding, 
all pure breds, and all bulls over 6 months of age must be accompani 
by a tuberculin test chart. Cattle for feeding purpose or for slaughter 
where no inspection is maintained must be ibe, cre by a clinical 
health certificate, Where for slaughter the waybill must be marked 
“For immediate slaughter.” If cattle originate in either New York 
or Wisconsin health certificate must be issued by inspector of United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Dr. Mohler note.—Cooperation work inaugurated here July 1, 1917. 
State has several inspectors. Bureau can only furnish one, 


NEBRASKA. 


All pure-bred cattle imported into the State must be moved to desti- 
nation in quarantine and held under the direction of the live-stock sani- 
tary board for an official tuberculin test, to be applied at owner's ex- 

ense, under the direction of the State live-stock sanitary board, not 
ess than 60 days after their arrival. All health certificates accom- 
pan ing shipments of pure-bred cattle must be immediately forwarded 
to the State live-stock sanitary board upon arrival at destination. Cattle 
for dairy and breeding purposes over 6 months old must be accompanied 
with health certificates, including tuberculin test. For feeding, grazing, 
and range purposes permit from deputy State veterinarian without 
tuberculin test. If not accompanied by health certificate, cattle will 
be inspected at destination at owner's expense. For exhibition pur- 
peos cattle admitted on permit from deputy State veterinarian without 

berculin test, but must be accompanied with proper health certificate, 
and if they remain three months or more in State must submit to 
tuberculin test. Cattle for immediate slaughter admitted without in- 
spection. Cattle from New York or Illinois must have health certifi- 
cate, including tuberculin test, issued by inspector of United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry. At annual meeting of organization at 
Lincoln declared in favor of State appropriation to cooperate with 
United States where tuberculosis is suspected in excess, as shown on 
inspection for shipment or at packing house; balance of herd tested 
amt owner advis to send reactors to slaughter within 15 days. If 
not complied with, herd quarantined. Many towns have ordinances 
compelling tuberculin test of dairy cows. 5 


NEVADA. 


Cattle imported for dairy or breeding purposes must be accompanied 
by health certificate, including tuberculin-test certificate, except range 
cattle transferred from the ges a of other States to the ranges of 
Nevada. In lieu of certificate of inspection owner must mail a state- 
ment giving the origin and destination of shipment and number of bulls, 
cows, steers, and calves included in the same. 

MOHLER NOTE.—Little done here, but authorities indicated a will- 
ingness to cooperate as to accredited herds and otherwise. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


All cattle over 6 months of age shall be tuberculin tested prior to 
entering the State. All tests must be approved by live-stock sanitary 
official in State where cattle are tested and permit issues upon receipt 
of the test charts. Destroy immediately, without remuneration for the 
owner, all reacting cattle that may be detected by retest or otherwise 
from irregular interstate shipments. Domestic herds tested upon sus- 
picion of tuberculosis at expense of State at owner’s uest and 

romise to improve sanitary conditions. Owners of cattle killed after 
est upon order of commissioner, and which have been in State three 
months, receive 50 per cent of value, but not to exceed $100. Cattle 
also killed without payment from the State by allowing owner all money 
received from the products. Any cattle not for slaughter must be marked 
by ear tag or button with capital letter T“ on the same. 
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1918. 


NEW JERSEY, 

Law vests powers in control of tuber among a 
ment of agriculture. Health certificate ired for dairy 
cattle, including tuberculin test. Law authorizes importation of cattle 
into State without requiring tuberculin test if accredited by State from 
which 3 State has recently organized a bureau of animal indus- 
try, which will have supervision over the eradication and control af 
contagious and infectious diseases, 

Dr. Monin NoTE.—Recently organized bureau of animal industry 
under Dr. McNull, former employee of United States bureau. Believed 
that cooperative eradication work can be arranged for. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Dairy cattle or cattle intended for the breeding of dairy cattle Im- 
ported into 8 must be accompanied by health certificate, including 


NEW YORK. 


Neat cattle for dairy or breeding purposes must be accompanied b; 
certificate of health showing satisfactory tubereulin-test recone) If h 
so accompanied, must be held in quarantine at destination within State 
until duly examined by representative of State department of agricul- 
ture and released. Law authorizes quarantine of infected animals and 
commercial use of milk or use for breeding under regulation of commis- 
i i eee and requires segregation of young immediately 
er 8 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


Health certificate, including certificate of tuberculin test, required for 
imported cattle when inten for breeding or dairy purposes. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Health certificate for all cattle Ne Cattle over 6 months of 
age that can be used for dairy or breeding purposes must be accompanied 
by tuberculin-test chart health certificate. ‘est and inspection must 
be made within 30 days of ee Shipments from New York, Wis- 
consin, and South St. Paul. un., must have certificate signed by in- 
spector of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry. The live stock 
sanitary beard authorized to test domestic herds for tuberculosis at 
the request of owners where owner agrees to requirements in regard 
to reacting cattle and sanitary conditions of rest of herd. Law pro- 
vides method of oe eager trp and maximum amount pald owner when cattle 
are ordered kill All persons selling pure-bred eattle or cattle repre- 
sented to be pure bred, for any purpose except slaughter, within the 
State shall report the same hefore delivery to the State live stock 
sanitary board and such cattle shali be tested with tuberculin, and 
if found free from disease a certificate shall be issued to the owner to 
be delivered to the purchaser. ‘This shall not be required of animals 
under 6 months of age. 

OHIO. 


Health certificate. including tuberculin test, required for dairy and 
breeding cattle 6 months of age and over. Tuberculin test must be 


made within six.weeks prior to the importation of cattle into the State. 
OKLAHOMA, 


Health certificate, including tuberculin test, required to. import cattle 
for dairy cr breeding purposes. 

OREGON. 

Dairy and breeding cattle, except for immediate slaughter, must be 
accompanied with health certificate, including tuberculin test. All cat- 
tle, excepting settlers’ and homesteaders’ effects, imported from east ot 
Mississippi River and north of Tennessee and North Carolina, must first 
receive written permit from State veterinarian. Cattle originating in 
New York, Wisconsin, or South Dakota must be tuberculin tested by 
1 $ 7 

r. Mouter Norzk.— Oregon well organiz ‘or carrying on eradica- 
tion work. Only one United States inspector in that State. i 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The law provides that each bovine animal over 6 months old im- 
ported into the State shall have health certificate and tuberculin-test 
chart showing that the examination and tuberculin test has been carried 
out in manner approved by the State veterinarian of Pennsylvania. 
Does not apply to animals for immediate slaughter, and animals for 
exhibition purposes are admitted on permit from State veterinarian. 
Importation of cattle permitted without health certificate or chart under 
supervision of State veterinarian and under quarantine until examined 
and tested by representative of live stock sanitary board and released. 
Examination and test at the expense of State. Unlawful for any person 
to sell for da or breeding purposes any domestic animals brought 
into the State for immediate ughter or to use or permit to be used 
any such animals for dairy or breeding purposes. State live stock 
sanitary board given power to e control, and eradicate danger- 
ous, contagious, and infectious diseases among domestic animals, and 
they have the t to examine and test cted animals, and it is the 
duty of local veterinarian to report such ses. Have the right to 
order diseased cattle killed, and um amount to be paid owner 
by law. Without express permission of beard, it is unlawful for any 
person to sell, give away, or allow to stray any animal that has re- 
acted to tubereufin test. Tuberculous a may be branded by board. 
Mfik as food for animals from reacting cows must be sterilized. Skimmed 
milk or separator slop must be pasteurized by creamery before returning 
for feeding purposes for animals. 

RHODE ISLAND, 


For importation of cattle, a physical examination required. 

suspicious, tuberculin test ordered by cattle eommissioner. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Health certificate required for all cattle imported, except fer immedi- 
ate slaughter. Tuberculln test for dairy and breeding cattle over € 
months old, Under a State law. all cattle that react under a test by 
the State veterinarian are paid for in part by the State. The amount is 

cent of the value. 

r. Monten NoTs.—Burcau’s understanding that trustees Clemson Col- 
lege will indorse bill at next legislature asking appropriation for co- 
operative tuberculosis eradication work. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


For importation of all cattle health certificate is uired. Bulls 
and female cattle over 6 months old must be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate showing that they have passed the tuberculin test within 30 days 
of date of shipment. If evidence furnished that cows, and rs are 
strictly range cattle and will not be used for dairy or domestic purposes. 
and that they originate in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, Colorado, 


If cattle 


Montana, Wyeming, or Nevada or in Kansas or Nebraska west of the 
one hundredth meridian permit may be issued to admit without tuber- 
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tine until tested and released. m 
issued inspector. Cattle from official 8 herds. 


nod test required for cows. and) 
sanitary board to cause to be 


more patrens and when it ves such test advisable and necessary. 
When cattle are adjudged affected with tuberculosis and ordered killen 
they are appraised and. paid for by State at one-half appraised value 
not to exceed $50; payment does not apply where animals react within 
one yeur after being brought inte the State. ° 

TENNESSEE, 

ph he of dairy cows and meat cattle for breeding purposes is 
prohibited by law except in cases where they are accompan by certif- 
cate from competent in: or and certificate shall show that cattle have 
been examined and subjected to the tuberculin test and are free from 
disease. May come in under 8 and remain in quarantine until 
examined and tested by State inspectors and released. Within the 
State no person shall deliver for transportation or receive for transpor- 
tation or remove from premises where they are located any cattle or 
swine affected with tuberculosis as disclosed by physical examination 
or by tuberculin test. Control within the State largely under the pro- 
vision to control and eradicate contagious and infectious diseases under 
which tuberculosis cattle may be quarantined or ordered killed, D 
cutaneous test the only test recogn and the requirements of the test 
given in the regulations. Veterinarians making test shall brand reae- 
tors with letter T“ on tight jaw and report to county health officer 
who shall isolate and place in quarantine all branded reacting animals 
until they are disposed of according to law by appraisement and 
slaughter. Maximum valuation for grade cow, $25 pure bred, 8100. 

TEXAS. 

All cattle imported must be accompanied by health certificate and all 
cattle for dairy and breeding purposes over 6 months old and eattle for 
exhibition must have tuberenlin-test chart showing test within at least 
60 days prior to time cattle enter the State. Can use either subcuta- 
neous or intradermal test. Live stock for exhibition or show purposes 
must be -tuberculin tested within 60 days of entry at show or exhibi- 
tion unless they belong to a State a ited herd. Where tubdereulosis 
or exposure thereto is ed) by live-stock ae commission they 
have the power to quarantine the premises and all live stock thereon 
and subject the same to the tuberculin test. All cattle that show posi- 
tive reaction shall be removed from herd and quarantined. Cattle 
exposed subject to second test at end of six months but not kept in striet 
quarantine. All cattle quarantined on account of tuberculosis may ba, 
removed for immediate slanghter on permit of live-stock sanitary eom- 
mission, Have established State accredited herds where owner lists 
all ef his cattle and guarantees te have all tuberculin. tested annually. 


UTAR. 
No cattle or swine affected with tuberculosis, as disclosed by a physi- 
shall be im- 


urposes or range. 
certificate. Every 


ae engaged in dairy 
in the State shall cause every cow n 


a. eo or inspectors of United States Burean of Animal Industry 
without charge. 


n) a consecu~ 

When cattle found megs clous the 
shall be held for a retest after a period of not leas 0 days ren 
shall be tagged 


secutive number and “Utah reacted.” Cattle reacti to the tuber- 
culin test shall be ta in lower left ear with metal Ia Dg con- 
secutive number and Utah reacted,” with a bangle or pendant at- 
tachéd bearing Condemned.“ When cattle are condemned they shal 


be immediately appraised and slaughtered in establishment having 
Government meat inspection or under ston: of State inspector 
and result of post mortem recorded on back of tuberculin-test chart. 
State to pay not more than $1,000 on any claim. 

VERMONT. 

sana must be 8 — 5 — par: 8 8 
commissioner specifying num pment and stuting origin of ship- 
ment and destination within Vermont. 

VIRGINIA, 

Health. certificate for dairy and breeding eattle Including tuberculin 
test made within the preceding four months. There has very recently 
been some progress in cooperative work between bureau and Virginia. 
See statement of Dr. hearings: January 10, Committee on Agri- 


culture, 
WASHINGTON, 


‘Tuberculin. test for dairy and breeding cattle and special permit from 
commissioner of agriculture, 

Dr. Mohler note—Werk now in 8 receiving excellent support of 
people. Opinion good results will follow if funds are provided. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


All domestic animals brought into State must have health certificate 
showing free from con ous diseases at examination within 30 days 
rior, or can be brought under quarantine. There shall be provided 
‘or each bovine animal over 6 months old that has been used or is te 
be used for dairy or breeding purpeses a health certificate and tuberculin 
test chart, except animals from officially accredited herds may be ad- 
nulted without tuberculin test chart. Does not apply to animals 2 
in for immediate sla ter or for temporary exhibition purposes. io 
apparently health or heifer under 6 months shall be s®bjected to 
tuberculin test. be brought in under quarantine and remain. £9 
until tested and released. Unlawful to sell for dairy or breeding pur- 
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pau any domestic animal brought into the State for immediate slaugh- 
er or to use or to permit to be used any such animal for dairy or breed- 
ing purposes. The law provides that commissioner of agriculture or 
agents shall possess authority to test with tuberculin any bovine animat 
kept within the State. Shall be applied at such times as may be desig- 
nated by commissioner as necessary in the control and eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis, and all cows whose milk is sold for buman con- 
sumption or manufacture and all uncastrated beef animals shall be 
tested as far as may be possible. Reactors shall be branded on right 
side of neck with letter T“ unless owner elects to keep animal In 
quarantine for eight weeks, when animal shall be tested again at 
owner's expense, and if reacts again it shall be branded. All bovite 
animals in State deemed tuberculous either by physical examination or 
tuberculin test shall be slaughtered within a time and at a place desig- 
nated by the commissioner with appraisal five days previous to date of 
slaughter. If owner desires to receive indemnity, required to execute 
agreement that he will e and disinfect all premises, have 
entire herd tested with tuberculin et such times as commissioner may 
designate nor to admit to his herd uatested cattle and agreement to 
run two years. Maximum amount of appraisal $75 for pure bred and 
$50 for grade or nonregistered. Owner shall be furnished with copy 
of tuberculin test chart and report of postmortem examination. 


WISCONSIN, 


Importation of cattle into the State for other purposes than to be 
slaughtered within 10 days subsequent to such importation is prohibited, 
except when such cattle are accompanied by a certificate of inspection 
showing tuberculin test within 6 months prior to shipment, or cattle 
may be shipped in quarantine and be tested at first point of destination 
at expense of owner. Have plans within State for accredited herds and 
carry on tuberculin tests to a large extent. Condemned animals to be 


appraised and one-half paid by State, but in no event shall amount paid 
exceed 8100. 


WYOMING, 


Neat cattle, health certificate. All dairy cattle, bulls, and female cat- 
tle, registered or pure bred, over 6 months old, health certificate in- 
cluding tuberculin test. No action as to establishing accredited herds. 
No work by the bureau. 

And I would ask the gentlemen who are here to look over this 
abstract, because I have endeavored to give a fair statement of 
what the activities and legislation of the various States have 
been in this line. Now, inaccuracies may arise, but do not be too 
critical, although I spent a good deal of time in securing this 
and in compiling it. 

Inaccuracies arising from changes recently made, if any have 
been so made, or from lack of complete statement on the part 
of corresponding State officer may be found in this abstract. All 
that I expect is that it will be a general basis for understanding 
the present situation as it is through the several States and the 
country at large. 

A number of generalized facts can be deduced from the fore- 
going abstract. 

The tuberculin test is used in 47 out of the 48 States as a 
prerequisite for admission of dairy or breeding animals. 

Twenty States provide for the public slaughter of animals 
where tuberculosis has become generalized in the system. The 
States are as follows: Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

All of these except Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Kentucky 
provide for compensation, the measure, of course, differing in the 
different States. The four States last named, I assume, pos- 
sibly not warrantably, that the county or State which author- 
izes the forced slaughter would recognize or be compelled to 
recognize a claim for actual damage suffered by the owner. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Missouri can be included, I will say to, the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. In the matter of payment? 

Mr. HENSLEY. In the matter of payment, unless that law 
was repealed by the last legislature. 

Mr. SLOAN. ‘The information coming from your State did 
not include that, because I looked for it carefully. I am glad 
the gentleman has made the statement. I will put it in my 
abstract. I will say that the Congressman states it. My in- 
formation from the State of Missouri did not include it; neither 
did it exclude it in terms. 

The following States recognize what is known as accredited 
herds: Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Texas, and West 
Virginia. 

An accredited herd means a herd containing one or more 
pure-bred animals, the remainder being either pure bred or 
grades which have been properly tested, found free of tubercu- 
losis, and also kept under such conditions as to not probably 
contract the disease. ‘ 

It is quite possible that within the last few months other 
States, under direction of their live-stock authorities, have 
adopted the accredited herd system. I suggest this because 
there has been a great activity among the live stock. 

I mention the following facts not directly toward the two 
items of@appropriation but as a matter of importance for our 
consideration, a lesson that we can draw from the present war. 


I took occasion recently to examine the statistics of cattle in 
the South at two important epochs: 

First, 1860 to 1870. 

Second, 1900 to 1910. 

In 1860 the total number of cattle in the United States was 
28,967,028. Of these, 12,019,156 were in the 11 Southern States. 
In the rest of the country there were 16,857,872. 

War had its inevitable effect. Five years after its close, not- 
withstanding the energies of reconstruction North and South, 
there were only 28,074,582 head of cattle in the United States, 
There were in the 11 States only 9,255,956, a decrease of 2,763,- 
200. The cattle and losses were distributed as appear in the 
following table: 


Total cattle in United States for 1860— m=- m== mmm 
otal: cattle for 1rd 28. 874. 882 


313,518 


1910. All cattle (United States 4„«c„4„„ͤ«? 61, 803, 866 
1900. All cattle (United States „„„.! 67, 719, 418 


17,021,979 


Gain in all except Texas. Loss in Texas due to sale of range for 
agricultural purposes, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How much time does the gentleman wish? 

Mr, SLOAN. I can finish in 20 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. It took more than 12 years after the war 
before the number of cattle before the war was equaled in the 
country at large. At the close of the war the number of cattle 
in the Northern States was, less than at its beginning. Au- 
thorities throughout the country on this problem state that 
the accredited herd enterprise is coming into general favor. 
Dr. Kiernan, having charge of the tuberculosis section of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, at the hearings stated: 


Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. What do you mean by 8 the herd? 

Dr. Kiernan. Herds that are found free. The way it developed that 
this plan was adopted, it requires that when’ herds of cattle have been 
subjected to two annual or three semiannual tuberculin tests and found 
free from the disease, that they would be placed upon either the State 
accredited herd list or the United States accredited herd list, That 
means that whenever an owner of any of those herds of cattle desired 
to ship an animal interstate it would be unnecessary for him to send 
out and get a veterinarian to come in and test an individual animal 
that he might desire to ship interstate. A certificate could then be 
issued for any animal in that herd to be shipped interstate, without a 
further tuberculin test, good for a period of one year. 

—— ee Did this relate only to pure-bred cattle that you 
speak of? 

Dr. KIERNAN. Well, here is the definition of the pure-bred herd of 
cattle, to be classed under the accredited herd list, any herd containing 
one or more pure-bred animals. That plan was adopted and has been 
sent out to officials of the various States for their indorsement, and we 
have already received favorable replies from 12 or 15 States. 

Mr. Russey. Do you mean then, when you say one or more pure-bred 
animals, that if a herd composed of 20 animals contains one or two 
pure-bred animals that that whole herd will receive a certificate? 

Dr. KIERNAN. Yes, sir, 

Mr. SLOAN. As to being clear of tuberculosis. 


While the Live-Stock Sanitary Association of the United States, 
as well as the various national breeding associations, were in 
convention at Chicago early in December of 1917, the Breeders’ 
Gazette, one of the greatest publications of its class in the world, 
published an editorial, a part of which is as follows: 
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A CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS, 


A ticd-up trade is undoubtedly bound to follow 1 on the part 
of the breeders to set seriously to work to clean their herds of tubercu- 
losis. Some years ago the plan of State accredited herds was tigers 
to them and a considerable number in some States, especially those 
which encourage a clean-up by means of compensation, are acquiring 
lists of disease-free herds. In some States the movement has been slow, 
as breeders fear the possible loss. At the 85 the United States 
Live Stock Association in Chicago this week the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry submitted a tentative plan for accredited herds and a committee 
of that association studied it. At a dinner given by the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange at the Saddle and Sirloin Club on Monday night of this 
week a large number of sanitary officials and veterinarians met repre- 
sentatives of a half dozen cattle registry associations in conference on 
this subject. A committee of breeders was named to consider the pro- 
posed plan, together with the committee of sanitary authorities. 

Three factors are essential to a successful campaign against tubercu- 
losis: First, the . am must be admitted to be a cow question, not a 
baby question. It is fundamentally an economic question. Second, rea- 
sonable compensation must be ted for reacters which are slaughtered 
or segregated. l, Federal and State ald and cooperation must be 
libera ly extended. It is not a local or a State problem. It is inter- 
state, it is Nation-wide. b 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Whose statement is that? 

Mr. SLOAN. It is the statement of the Breeders’ Gazette, an 
editorial. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. He said that it must not be considered a 
baby question but an economic question? 

Mr. SLOAN. He says it must be confined to that. I do not 
agree with the proposition, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Neither do I. 

Mr. SLOAN. Because they are both important, but the eco- 
nomic feature is the one I am arguing. I do not detract in any 
way from the large question, to wit, the sanitary, of which I 
know the gentleman from Maryland is champion. 

On December 4, 1917, I received a telegram, a copy of which 


is as follows: 
3 Union Srock Yarps, ILL., December 4, 1917. 


Hon. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

At a joint conference of live-stock breeders, State veterinarians, and 
members of this exchange House bill No. 6188, making an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 for the control of tuberculosis in live stock, was 
unanimously approved and its passage recommended. 

HE CHICAGO Live Stock EXCHANGE, 
By E. C. Brown, President. t 


To indicate what the live-stock sanitary authorities, as well 
as the various live-stock associations, are doing in Nebraska, 
I submit the following telegram recently received : 


LINCOLN, NEBR., January 18, 1918, 

Hon. Ceartes H. SLOAN, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Resolutions passed by the Nebraska Improved Live Stock Breeders’ 

Associution, Lincoln, Nebr., January 17, 1918: 

“ Whereas the disease, bovine tuberculosis, is causing a loss of approxi- 
mately $30,000,060 annually in the United States and is continu- 
ally becoming a greater menace to the live-stock industry; and 

“Whereas if allowed to continue its ravages the production of meat 
and milk products will be sonona hindered, to the detriment of 
all classes and to the cause for which we are fighting: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“ Resolved by the Nebraska Improved Live Stock Breeders“ Associa- 

tion in convention assembled at Lincoln, Nebr., January 17, 1918, That 
we recommend 3 measures be faken by the Federal vern- 
ment and various States to eradicate this disease, and that liberal ap- 
propriation be made for the purpose. We heartily indorse the provi- 
sions of the bill now pending in Congress, introduced by Congressman 
SLOAN, which provides for an appropriation of $1,000,000 annually for 
the eradication of tuberculosis, and we urge the Legislature of Nebraska 
at the next general session to appropriate a liberal fund with which to 
cooperate with the Federal Government on an equal basis in the pay- 
ment of indemnities and expenses incidental to making of tuberculin 
tests in this State; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to Secre- 
tary Houston of the United States Department of Agriculture, to the 

Nebraska Members of the United States Senate and House of Representa- 

tives, and to the governor of the State of Nebraska, with request that 

the substances of these resolutions be incorporated in his message to 
the next legislature.” 

Cras. GRAFF, President. 

H. J. Gramuicu, Secretary. 


The following resolution was passed by the Nebraska Dairy- 
men’s Association January 18, 1918: 


Whereas the disease, bovine tuberculosis, is causing heavy annual losses 
in the dairy industry of the United States, and is seriously interfer- 
ing with the proper development of our dairy herds and the produc- 
tion of milk products: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Nebraska State Dairymen’s Association in conven- 

tion assembled at Lincoln, Nebr., January 18, 1918, That we heartily in- 

dorse the Sloan bill now peeun in Congress, which provides for an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for the eradication of this d by the 

Bureau of Animal Industry in cooperation with the various States. 

D. H. FRANDSEN. 
A. M. TEMPLIN. 
H. C. YOUNG. « 


There were in the United States in 1900, 67,719,410 head of 
cattle. In 1910, according to the census, there were only 61,- 
803,866. According to present estimate we have now about 
63,500,000. All of these are subject to tuberculosis. Of course 
it is more generally prevalent in the North than in the South, 


where the climate is more equable and the cattle uniformly live 
in the open. r 

This problem should appeal especially to Members who live 
in the cattle-tick region as well as to those who live above that 
latitude. That section has been making important strides in 
rebuilding their live-stock industries. In every State there are 
many who note the ravages of the boll weevil and at the same 
time have noticed how the Orient is beginning to cultivate and 
produce American cotton. They see that the one great crop, 
cotton, will not maintain their present station nor aid them in 
that progress for which their climate, soil, and other natural 
resources equip them, The South can become a successful com- 
petitor of the North in the production of meat foods. If proper 
progress is to be made, the herd’ which are being built up must 
be kept clear of tuberculosis. It can only be kept out by a 
nation-wide cleansing of the herds, especially those from whose 
ranks must come the breeding factors. Figuring in ultimate 
results, the people of the Southland have as much at stake in 
this enterprise as we of the North. 

The work proposed is one of man size and is for the hour. It 
is not a problem for to-morrow. Since the Spanish-American 
War the Spanish word “ manana” has in too many important 
considerations been Americanized. Let not the Department of 
Agriculture or the American Congress adopt it. I would like 
to have you read the statement of Dr. Mohler. It is hopeful, 
militant, and confident that this problem, if attacked in the way 
it should be, tuberculosis can be eradicated. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question right there? 

Mr. SLOAN. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. In a word, what does the gentleman say shall 
be the plan of campaign? Shall it be intensive in one State, so 
as to remove it entirely from that State, and then move on to 
another State, or is it to be a general campaign everywhere all 
at once? 

Mr. SLOAN, It can not all be done at once. It must be taken 
up by separate areas. I shall try to explain here. Wherever a 
State will cooperate with the Federal Government, then the 
State and the owners will proceed to clear up a selected area, 
just as they are proceeding to do now with hog cholera so. 
effectively. As they clear up an area, other areas will be taken 
hold of, multiplied, and expanded, and finally the campaign will 
become State wide and afterwards Nation wide. Dr. Mohler has 
well stated the plan. 

Mr. TILSON. Meanwhile not permitting other cattle from 
the outside to come in—other cattle that might be diseased? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will permit, if we can 
not get more than $250,000, it must necessarily be taken up 
piecemeal? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. Dr. Mohler believes that if the solution 
of this problem is properly gone about it will take $1,000,000 for 
1919. I have talked with him at least twice upon this subject 
an] once quite recently. 

I have made his statement a part of my remarks. He believes 
that if this problem is gone about it will take $1,000,000 for 
1919. His statement fits well with the demand that is being 
made for increased production of meat. Appeals are being 
made by our food controller that on certain days we not eat 
meat. I approve it. Our boys will need it in the trenches, 
Meat and white bread constitute the battle food of our Army, 
whom we believe when properly equipped and maintained, man 
for man, are the best fighters in the world. [Applause.] Let 
us stint to save. Let us also strain to produce, 

Beef production at the present moment is a losing venture. 
I hope it may improve. The Department of Agricuiture ap- 
peals to the patriotism of feeders to buy and feed long, that 
every beef and swine life may produce a maximum of meat. 

I received through the mail a few days ago the following fig- 
ures from an experienced and extensive cattle feeder who had 
had his ups and downs in that precarious business. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Certainly. 

Mr. JUUL. Why do you say that meat or beef production is 
a losing venture? 


Mr. SLOAN. Because it is at this particular time. I shall 


submit the figures here. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is the falling off in the production of live stock 
due, in a great degree, to these elements that destroy, or are we 
not producing as much as heretofore? 

Mr. SLOAN. Destruction by diseases is a large factor. We 
are, since 1910, slightly increasing our cattle, and the hog census 
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showed last April! an increase of hogs: Beef production, how- 
ever, is not right now, as the markets go, a money-making propo- 
sition. I can state that because I am fighting the: proposition 
personally. now, feeding high-priced’ corn to what is, compara- 
tively, speaking; low-priced beef. Of course there has been, 
on account of the war, a great demand; with rather faney prices, 
for animals of much less than a maximum, growth. 

Mr: JUUL. I do not want to-take: up the gentleman's: time; 
but E suppose the gentleman: means it is not as paying a ven- 
ture as farming in other lines might be. The gentleman: does 
not mean to say that a man who is producing meat to-day is 
losing: money in producing: it? 

Mr. SLOAN. The man who is: doing what the Government 
asks—putting: the maximum amount of beef on the bovine life— 
is losing money now, 

Mr. FESS. Would the gentleman care to say what propor- 
tion of our energy is going into conserving what we have, rather 
than increasing thenumber? Or is the gentleman ready to make 
a statement in that regard? 

Mr: SLOAN: I could not make a good answer to that very 
pertinent question within my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired: 

Mr: SLOAN. Mr: Chairman, I would like to have 10 minutes; 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I ask; unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield’ to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is. recog- 
nized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to say in response to the question 
propounded. by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] that we 
are devoting a great deal of energy to conserving meat. This 
measure is for that purpose. We are saving meat. That has 
an. effect on. the: price of the matured beef animal, Immature 
animals are relatively higher than they used to be; the matured 
animals are cheaper. Yet that is just what the Government is 
appealing for, so that in the end the maximum number ef 
pounds may be produced from the number of. cattle we have: 
Feeders were purchased by the cattlemen at an extraordinarily 
high price. The figures you will find here given. by an old 
feeder.. They illustrate the case fairly well. The figures are 
presented by Hon. C. E. Adams, of Omaha. I read: 


Total cost, 
20 feeders, average weight 1,000 pounds, at 9 cents per hun- 

CERO WN IEG . optep tenia heute $1, 800. 00 
75 bushels corn per head for 6 months’ feed, 1,500 bushels, 

EFT peer Was o AS E RE ATTA E 2, 250. 00 
25 tons of hay, at $15. per ton 375, 00 
Labor and care per day, 81.333, for 180 days 240. 00 
Losses from accident or natural causes 90. 
Interest on the investment, 6 months at 7 per cent. 162. 00 

Dual cont km ĩð TT:! Mt 172.08 
Maximum gain on 20 herd, at 400 per head, 6 months, is $ 

5,000 pounds, added to the original weight, 28.000; market 

value of prime beef, to-day’s market, 812 per hundred: 

WORDE Te Se mae PES ON Ee St ee STREET OF St 
Gain on hogs follow! cattle, 6 months, 3,000 pounds, at 

16 per hundredw (Labo RAE Re eee U eo Ey ERE Wd a 800, 00 
Total receipts: from Salo -- 4, 160. 00 

Loss to balance account ——-I—L2ꝛkͤͥ ĩãP—é——ͤ— 757. 00 
T —ů 4, 917. 00 


It is somewhat different with pork and hogs. Our hog busi- 
ness has been going along all right. But if this Government 
had not done what it did do in regard to hog cholera we would 
have had 25 per cent less perk than we have at this time, and 
the price would be higher to those who have to consume it. 

He makes some very appropriate remarks calling attention 
to the Government having provided: in: many cases for increase 
of wages, practically guaranteed transportation earnings, guar- 
unteed good prices for fuel and wheat, that it would be proper 
to do something of the kind for the beef producer, whom lie 
now figures is working at a loss. Here is am opportunity to 
nid him to reduce his hazard. 

Men who go into hazardous business, where loss appears as 
frequent as gain, desire to eliminate every possible factor 
of hazard’ or loss, One of the large reasons why 8 and 10 years 
ago many farmers refused to produce swine was because the 
cholera would come along and destroy their herds: The Gov- 
ernment and States took hold of this problem some five or six 
years ago, and now it is within the power of every swine owner 
to immune his hogs, or at least reduce their loss to an incon- 
siderable minimum, Talk about preparedness! 

One of the best pieces of preparedness that this: Government 
has accoinplished was in attacking hog cholera, the result of 
which finds us undoubtedly: with 25 per cent more pork in the 


United States than we would have had had the Government 


not taken: hold of the problem. 

. If the Government would have the cattle owner breed to his 
capacity: and. keep his: animals: till maturity im order that the 
largest’ results may follow, every enérgy of the: Government 
should be exercised: to prevent his loss. 

There: is: perhaps: a. still; larger consideration: affecting the 
economic side of this question than any I have detailed, and that 
is. what America: will have opportunity to do aud which. it. can 
do for the world. A hurried: reference to conditions: following 
our own. Civil War applies not only, to the colossal war now 
being fought but to every war that has ever been. waged between 
organized governments, 

‘The: keeper of herds from early. times have: been looked upon 
with more favor than the tillers.of the soll. It was so between 
Abel and Cain. For this: there are some religious reasons: 
There are reasons based upon turning the fruits of the soll into 
concentrated form for the sustenance of man. This form does 
not terminate growth when summer's burning sun gives way to 
winter's duller orb. There is the more important reason that 
while fruits of the soil must be carried wherever man would 
wander, the flocks and herds: carry their own weights and the 
other burdens of man. But more particularly and to: the point 
are the flocks and herds the source and support of soll fertility, 

A searching glance of a map covering southeastern Europe, 
southwestern Asia, and northeastern: Africa, conpled with a 
brief historical survey of that region centered around the cradle 
of the race, must lead one to consider why no vigorous civiliza- 
tion: of the ancient days survive. Why are the peoples all sub- 
servient to other powers? Why the decrease of forestry? Why 
do the rivers carry less waters to the seas? Why is commerce 
decadent? Why the diminished plains and valleys of plenty? 
Why the multiplication in number and the extensive increases of 
desert areas? Why so much sand and so little loam? Many 
causes familiar to students. of history there are but I shall 
emphasize but one: The history of that section is largely a 
recital of its wars. Canaan and Moab, Assyria; and Babylon, 
Syria and Persia, Turkey and Egypt, each have sent over some 
of the cthers their battling and destructive hosts. The flocks 
and herds of the: defeated, have been despoiled. while those of 
the victorious were not augmented. With the alternating tide 
of battle there was reduction and often destruction of sheep and 
cattle. 

Without the herds and flocks the deserts charging with sand: 
laden winds invaded fertile valleys and subdued productive 
plains. In this day travelers passing through that section of the 
earth eagerly inquire how far to the next oasis or river. In that 
ancient day the wayfarer or the fugitive inquired what distance 
to the desert. 

Over in Europe they are destroying: millions of human beings 
in battle and elsewhere. But great as is the human waste I 
am convinced that, relatively speaking, there is a much greater 
reduction of food animals. 

The lesson of the destroyed herds of the Orient is patent to all 
European countries. When peace arrives their representatives 
will be coming to this country to obtain factors for rebuilding 
their herds. They will view the animals as they appear and will 
study their pedigrees for desirable strains of blood: But while 
investigating these they will also consult with care the bealth of 
the animals considered for shipment to Europe. Then will ap» 
pear large profits to the American producer aud saving to the 
consumer; combined with advantage:to.a hungering world seeking 
to) provide for itself that food for which the human system 
throughout all the ages has craved—namely,, beef. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Young]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in 
dealing with this, the annual appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; we are: dealing with items that touch 
agriculture in all of its phases, and every phase of agriculture 
has its peculiar troubles. One section of the country; by reason 
of climatic conditions, is confronted. with its peeuliar troubles, 
Another section of the country, by reason: of its peculiar eli: 
matic conditions, has its particular troubles.. In the forests 
in some sections of the country wa have one trouble; in the 
prairies of another section we have another trouble, and so 
far as; the Committee on Agriculture is concerned, a committee 
in Which politi¢s does not enter, we. representing the different 
sections of the country and knowing the troubles: confronting 
agriculture in the different sections of the country from which 
we come, undertake as best we: can, with the expert informa- 
tiom given us by our department and with the knowledge 
peculiar to each of us, to deal fairly with every trouble; from 
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whatever section that trouble may come, and to legislate in 
order that the great whole may be taken care of. a 

Now, the distinguished gentleman [Mr. Stoan] who has just 
discussed at some length one of the great troubles, tuberculosis, 
that confront the live-stock industry of this country will not 
find any quarrel with me in his effort to eradicate that trouble, 
It is a trouble not peculiar to live stock. It reaches into the 
human family and it has been combated all these ages as best 
it can be combated, and personally I am not averse to doing 
anything that can be done that would help to eliminate tuber- 
culosis from cattle in any section of the country. 

Gentlemen who discuss the great appropriations that they 
want for this one item can not raise any quarrel with me, com- 
ing as I do from a State that has 8,000,000 head of cattle to con- 
tribute to the food supply of the world. Our people are intensely 
interested in that industry.. In the year just passed and in the 
year before that 144 counties of that great State did not have 
rainfall, and magnificent herds of cattle that men had devoted a 
lizetime to building up, great thoroughbred herds, had to be 
sacrificed, and 2,000,000 head of cattle have been swept away, 
That country is barren. It has had these troubles. 


But while I am intensely interested in this great proposition, 
as a member of the Committee on Agriculture with a duty to 
perform, with other interests involved, and not one alone, where 
the whole subject of agriculture must be taken care of, per- 
sonally interested as I am for my State with its millions of head 
of cattle, when there comes before the Committee on Agri- 
culture expert information that that committee must rely upon 
in appropriating the people's money, I am bound to follow the 
advice and recommendation of those experts. And what do we 
do with reference to this item? We appropriate every dollar 
that these experts tell us they can legitimately expend in the 
next fiscal year, and we give them $50,000 more than they esti- 
mated for in the original estimates as they came to our commit- 
tee. When the direct question was asked of those experts, “ How 
much can you spend on this item in the next fiscal year?” and 
they told us that $250,000 was the outside amount that they 
could legitimately use, that committee with one voice gave 
them $250,000. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman say that Dr. Mohler did 
not think that they could use effectively a great deal more than 
$250,000? ; 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I do not think Dr. Mohler’s testimony 
can dispute the statement of the expert that we had before the 
subcommittee and before the committee, when the direct ques- 
tion was put to him, and he had to answer it. We asked him, 
“How much can you legitimately use and expend?” and he 
said $250,000, and we gave it to him. 

Mr. SLOAN, That was Dr. Kiernan, was it not? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas, I think that was the gentleman's 
name. 

Mr. SLOAN. And that was what he thought could be used on 
the basis of the work that had been laid out. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Oh, the gentleman is not going to 
raise any quarrel with me on the amount, when we get the ma- 
chinery to spend this amount properly. But there rests upon 
us the duty of taking care of the Treasury at the same time 
that we take care of these great interests. We have got to have 
organization, we have got to have system, we have got to have 
the machinery, and as a Committee on Agriculture we are de- 
pendent on the department down here to give us the informa- 
tion as to the machinery they have, and as to what they can 
legitimately spend. And when they tell us that they can use 
only so much money, I am not going to vote to appropriate a 
great sum that will be wasted. however great the end which we 
desire to accomplish. Now, I have had a little experience in 
these matters. In the South we have the tubercular trouble. It 


is not a sectional trouble confined to one section of the country |. 


alone. It is all over, and we are all interested in the meat 
supply of the Nation, But take the Texas fever, that comes 
by reason of the cattle tick. We have had a great fight on that 
in Texas, which is an empire within itself. We have spent a lot 
of money locally, and we had the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment trying to eradicate the pest which brought about this 
disease. Here would be one bunch of men spending money try- 
ing to eradicate it within a certain area, but here was a neigh- 
‘bor over on another great pasture who had not seen the impor- 
tance of this proposition, and he did not clean up his pasture, 
and the result was that he overran his neighbor, and we had 
much lost motion and lost energy, and we wasted a great deal 
of money. Yet we knew the concrete proposition that we were 
after, which was to destroy the pest that cost us many millions 
of dollars each year. But after spending this money gradually 
from year to year, both locally and by the national authorities, 


the time finally came around when the whole State was awak- 
ened to the proposition, and we did the sensible thing. Millions 
of dollars had been wasted, but when the proper time came, 
after a campaign of education had aroused everybody to the 
necessity of it, we did the sensible thing. Public sentiment be- 
ing aroused, the legislature of that great State took up the mat- 
ter of eliminating this pest, and by legislative enactment they 
said, “ The Government has discovered for us a method by which 
the cattle tick can be eradicated, and we will no longer fool with 
this pest, but we will say by statutory enactment that Texas 
must be free of the cattle tick by 1921.“ So they made compul- 
sory the dipping of the cattle, and by 1921 we will be free from 
that terrific trouble, and we will have won the fight and struggle 
that we have had for all these years. But we had to do it grad- 
ually. We spent this money, and we built up public sentiment. 
If the Government had given us millions from the Federal Treas- 
ury, and that had been supplemented by millions from our State 
and our localities, it is likely that it would not have been wisely 
spent at the time and most of it would have been wasted; but 
when we attack these great problems we must do it gradually. 
I believe in attacking them. You will not find me trying to 
throw anything in the way of the attack you are going to make 
on tuberculosis. But we have got to handle it as we do other 
great questions—appropriate the money as it can be legitimately 
used, make the fight consistently, and when you have organized 
your machinery and when you are getting it in motion, as they 
need more money, I am free to say to you, representing the 
great State of Texas with so many cattle as we have, my voice 
and my vote will be east for every dollar that can be righteously 
expended on this one great subject. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? ; 

. Mr, YOUNG of Texas. Sure. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Before the gentleman leaves that subject, 
how much does he say can be advantageously expended in this 
tuberculosis campaign? The gentleman is on the committee. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. My judgment is the judgment based 
on the expert on whom we relied, who stated that he could use 
only $250,000 in the next fiscal year. 7 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is that the amount fixed in the bill? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. We gave him every dollar he 
asked for, and $50,000 more than was in the original estimate. 

We have got other problems to deal with. Agriculture never 
was confronted with such serious conditions as it is to-day. I 
am sure that you gentlemen from the other States know your 
own local conditions. I know the conditions in my own great 
State. 

It so happens that Texas is a great cotton and cattle State. 
It takes a great deal of labor in that State to produce cotton. 
We are short of labor. Our farmer boys, being patriotic when - 
Old Glory called, went to the colors, leaving the farm, leaving 
the store. They have gone from us; they are not there to till the 
soil. That is true of other States in the Union. Not only are 
we confronted with the fact that the boys who have worked on 
the farm all these years have gone from us; other classes of 
labor, listening to the siren song of high wages in manufactur- 
ing centers of the country, have left agriculture by the thousands 
and the farm is stripped of that labor. 

I do not know how it is in other States, but in Texas, a State 
800 miles north and south and 800 miles east and west, we will 
be able to plow and be able to seed the crop, but where the labor 
is to come from to preserve the crop no man can undertake to 


say. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Les. 

Mr. DENISON. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
the present war has taken the boys from the farms in Texas? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman mean the draft law? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Both draft and volunteer. 

Mr. DENISON. The draft law gave to the President the 
authority to exempt labor on the farm. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Speaking for my State alone, I would 
like to see the color of the eyes of any President who could ex- 
empt a boy in Texas when Old Glory calls. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. I asked if the gentleman had reference to 
the draft law and he said he did. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The fact is, is it not, thes a large number 
of the boys refused to ask for exemption? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas, That is true all over the Nation; I 
do not speak of any particular section. I am speaking of the 
facts. I am not going to be drawn off into a discussion of the 
draft law. I voted for it and I would vote for it again, but 
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these are facts confronting the Nation, and not only the Nation 
bnt the world at large. I know, as every gentleman here must 
know, that In this war in Europe the trouble at this moment is 
the food supply, something to keep not only the soldiers supplied 
but the civil population as well. Our allies are looking to us to 
furnish that food supply. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL, Has the Committee on Agriculture anything in 
view to relieve the shortage of farm labor at the present time? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. It has not been discussed by the com- 
mittee as a committee, so far as I am advised. So far as I am 
personally concerned, using my wits as best I may, I do not 
know and I can not suggest where we are going to get the labor 
to save the crops of my State. 

Mr. SNELL. I notice in a bulletin this morning that Mr. 
Post, Assistant Seeretary of the Department of Labor, says 
that there is no necessity of importing common labor, that there 
is plenty in this country. I would like to know where that in- 
formation comes from. In my district there is a shortage of 
labor on the farms, and farmers are complaining at the present 
time and want to know what Congress is going to do about it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I wish I could give the gentleman the 
information. I am speaking of my section because I know the 
facts. You gentlemen who have not seen cotton grow do not 
realize the great labor necessary in the production of cotton. 
In the saving of cotton after the crop is made you have to pick 
four or five locks of cotton from one boll, and it all has to be 
done by hand. In that way one has to gather 1,500 pounds of 
seed cotton to make a bale of 500 pounds of lint. Last year our 
erop fell down from 4,500,000 bales to 3,000,000 bales by reason 
of 144 counties having been swept by drought. Last year had 
it not been for the failure of the west and southwest Texas, 
northeast Texas that made a cotton crop could not have pre- 
served it even In the first year of the war. While I am on that 
itum I want to say that this is one item that affects every man 
in this country as well as in Europe. We are on a starvation 
basis for cotton supply of the workl. For three years, instead 
of making 16,000,000 bales of cotton in this country, we have 
made 11,000,000 bales, and 11,500,000 bales, and the present 
year 10,500,000 bales. ‘There have been three short cotton years, 
with a war which is demanding this great product. 

Now, we must make it to clothe our people. We must save it 
to clothe our boys in the camp, and this labor question is one 
which confronts us and we have to deal with it. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman agree with the statement of 
Mr. Post in regard to the importation of labor? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will say that I do not know any- 
thing about where those figures or statements came from. I am 
stating what is true in my section of the country. 

Mr. SNELL. I read that from the Official Bulletin issued 
to- dax. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The gentlemen from other States 
know what the conditions are in their sections of the country. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. For a question. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I notice in this morning’s paper a suggestion 
that we import from Porto Rico 110,000 laborers for use on the 
farms of the United States. What does the gentleman think of 
‘that proposition? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I would not like to express an opinion 
on that proposition, because I have got to think about what is in- 
volved in it. I have heard suggestions made here and there of 
taking the boys out of this place and that place and putting them 
on the farms, I know as a man raised on the farm that if you 
gò and get people who have never had any experience in farm- 
ing and put them on the farm, you will not get the best kind 
of labor. Say what you may about it, in order to be a good 
farmer and render effective work, a man has got to have experi- 
ence on the farm and know how to do that work. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. As a matter of hope, does the gentleman 
not think that the good Wages paid by the Texas farmers to the 
Mexican laborers this past season will be an inducement to 
bring those same men back this year to harvest this year’s 
crop? Is there not some hope in that? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The question of good wages is an 
inducing cause which carries labor from one section of the 
country to another all of the time. It was the high price of 


labor in the factory sections of the country that induced these 
men first to leave the farm to get better wages. They are all 
‘human Eings, and they are all selfish, just as we are. They 


want the best wages they ean get. We will get them back if 
wages will get them back. What did we do this, year? All 
my life I have had cotton pickéd at the rate of 50 to 75 cents 
a hundred pounds—seed cotton. This year the high wages 
drove us to pay all the way from $1 to $1.50 a hundred for 
that crop. 

Mr. HUSTED. ‘To what extent would the gentleman say 
farm labor in Texas had been depleted on account of the war? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. It would be very difficult to arrange 
it on a percentage basis. I have not figured it out in that way, 
The only thing I know is of my own immediate community, 
There is scarcely a farm in the whole community, from a one- 
horse farm up, where one to two of the farmer’s sons have not 
gone from the farm into the Army. I have not figured it out 
on a percentage basis, but you let that run through all the 
farms all oyer the United States and it will make a tremendous 
total. Who is going to say to the boy “No” when he says he 
is going to the colors? I can not tell a boy in my county not 
to leave the farm, and I am not going to do so. That is a 
matter that must address itself to him—what his duty is— 
but I do know that when he performs his duty as he sees it, 
and he leaves the farm and enters the service, there is a vacant 
spot on the farm that some one must be found to fill in order 
to cultivate and garner the crops in order that the armies at 
the front may be fed and our civil population may be cared 
for. It is.a great problem that some one has got to work out. 
Some plan must be devised by which agriculture can be cared 
for. Of course, great prices for crops help in a way; but how- 
ever great those prices may be, if you have not the labor to 
produce them, the crops can not be purchased and can not be 
conserved. r 

In this bill we have dealt in a practical way with the different 
problems that confront the different sections of the country. 
Where insects appear and the Government say they want to 
attack the problem, we have given such money as they have 
said they need, and it is proper to do so. Some gentlemen seem 
to criticize the appropriation for the eradication of the pink 
bollworm. It so happens that this insect has struck my State 
first. It eame from Mexico, where many of our troubles come 
from. 

The boll weevil came from there. I had overlooked the fact 
that along Trinity Bay and three or four counties in the Benu- 
mont section have been ravaged by this insect. I did see that it 
was discovered up toward the central part of the State, where 
one field was thought to be infested. I hoped as a cotton grower 
that the Government specialists were mistaken as to the insects 
they have found. because I know the history of that pest in other 
countries. When it enters a cotton field it destroys the field 
and drives out the industry. That is not a Texas problem any 
more than it is a problem for the people in Massachusetts, where 
they manufacture the cotton that grows in that State, It is not 
a Texas problem any more than the foot-nnd-mouth disease was 
a problem of Illinois and for Central and Western States, be- 
cause the meat problem was a problem for every State in the 
Union. It is not a Texas problem any more than the gipsy 
moth is a New England States problem, because that insect 
threatens the timber all over the country. It is a world-wide 
problem. Where are you going to get your clothing if the cotton 
industry is destroyed? This insect has made its appearance in 
my State. I hope that it may be wiped out. We have com- 
bated the boll weevil, and we have been able from year to year 
to make advancing gains on its destruction. It has been a great 
fight, too. When that insect first appeared there in my own dis- 
trict honorable men who had spent a lifetime buying their 
farms and rearing their children had their crops destroyed, and 
it was on the crop that they expected to survive, and those 
men made great sacrifices and sold their farms, believing that 
the insect could never be controlled. ‘They practically gave their 
land away. But we have got control, and those same lands to- 
day are higher in value than they ever were in the history of 
the State. And I want to say to the gentlemen from the other 
cotton States of the South, as the boll weevil enters your terri- 
tory advise your farmers to stay with their real estate and not 
to sacrifice it as so many Texas farmers did, as we have con- 
quered the proposition and our land values are better than ever. 
Many of those people who sacrificed their lands are now tenants, 
and they never have been able to buy a farm again. I hope and 
pray that the pink bollworm, whieh is said to be more destrue- 
tive than the boll weevil has ever proven to be, may be gotten 
under control, that the Government in cooperation with the 
States will be able to handle it. Only last year it appeared, and 
the Legislature of Texas made an appropriation. It is Small. it 
is true, because at that time we did not know the seriousness of 
the menace, but they did better than that appropriation. They 
provided that sections of the country where this inseet had ap- 
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peared should be segregated and no eotton should be planted, in 
order to wipe out the insect, in order that it might not scatter 
from there to other parts of the State. 

You remember this insect is over the southeastern part of the 
State. That is 400 miles from where I live, in the great cotton 
belt of Texas, and now by ‘these quarantine regulations on ‘the 
part of the State, with the aid the Federal Government will 
give them through their experts’ advice and cooperation, it is 
hoped that at one fell swoop this insect may be destroyed and 
not live among us as the cotton-boll weevil has all these years. 
The endeavors of the Government will reach across the Mexi- 
can border. There is a certain limited section of cotton terri- 
tory from where this insects comes, and it is hoped by the aid 
of the Mexican Government and its people, through -coopera- 
tion which has been promised, this whole thing can be wiped 
out in u year’s time. Now, the truth is, while some gentlemen 
have criticized a $500,000 appropriation, $100,000 of it will be 
actunlly expended on this educational work—demonstration, and 
such methods as they use in a question of ‘this kind, quarantine, 
and-so forth—and the other $400,000 is simply an emergency fund 
that will be used only in the event this insect shows up and it 
is necessary to use it in the infected section. It is not to be 
used otherwise, but to be turned back to the Treasury. So much 
for that item. 

Now. on the other hand, as to our boys who go to the front 
from the farm and our factories and other avenues in life, I 
want to say, as far as my personal observation goes, I have 
seen very little evidence of slacking since the country's call, ‘so 
far as my immediate section of the country is concerned, and 
so far as I know generally, there is very little evidence of it 
in any section. But they are gone. They are dependent on 
those of us left behind ‘here, whether we are in Congress or out 
of Congress, to see to it that they are properly armed, that they 
are properly clothed, that they are properly fed, and that they 
have the proper medical supplies; und I, for one, want to do 
whatever I can do to see that those boys are gratified in their 
desires and their demands, because ‘they are risking ‘their lives 
for me and mine, and it is as little as I can do as an American 
citizen, as a Member of this body, to contribute my mite wher- 
ever I can and however I can in helping our boys at the front, 
that they may be properly cared for. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr YOUNG of Texas. I will. s 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman has spoken about slacking 
in connection with the boys in Texas in this war. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I did not limit it to Texas. 

. Mr. DENISON. I want to ask the gentleman from Texas, 
would he consider it slacking for a young man whose services 
were needed on the farm to claim exemption on that ground? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. If a man would figure it out as he 
would a mathematical proposition, a boy might be of more 
service on a farm than he is at the front. I feel that. Here 
is Bill on one farm and Sam on the other, constant companions 
for a lifetime and great friends, true boys. Bill feels it his 
duty to respond to the colors. That is where ‘the Government 
calls and he goes, but Sam may feel he is called to remain on 
the farm and at once ‘there arises ‘in ‘the community a propo- 
sition, why did Bill go and Sam remain? Call it what you may, 
that is a condition that arises immediately, and when you find 
one fine fellow volunteering the boy on the next farm to him 
is going, too. It is then up to us, knowing that it is true from 
one end of the Nation to the other, it is up to us, how are you 
going to fill the vacant place to make Mother Earth produce 
the sustenance that these boys must have at the front? I do 
not know; I have been thinking a good deal in my office lately 
where I can be of practical service. I try in every letter that 
I write to make some suggestion that will help in the com- 
munity where that letter is written and I have mailed out 
something in the nature of a circular letter to numbers of 
people, calling attention to a need ‘here and there, and I think 
some good ‘has been accomplished from it. I believe that-every 
Member of this Congress representing the various districts of 
the Nation 

The GHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I yield the gentleman ‘five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. If we could feed out from here 
where we know the demands made on the Government in fight- 
ing this war and can get that information into the various 
sections of the country and wake people up as to the immediate 
need we can all do some good in a persona! way in response 
to the correspondence that comes to us from every section of 
our districts. We have got it to do. Whether our service is 
on this floor or outside of this floor we ‘have that great burden 
on us and with the conflicting problems that arise it behooves 
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every Member of this body to bestir himself to know just what 
he can do in a practical way to wake men to take some step 
or some «action that will help to produce the food supply and 
conserve that food supply. 

‘Great prices will not do dt, as I said before. Great prices will 
not do it, and yet this price problem is a serious problem. Take 
gentlemen from the corn-growing States. That is their great 
industry. That is where they get their great rescurces from, 
and when they get good prices their people are usually prosper- 
ous if they can make a good crop; but prices now can not be 
compared with prices before the war, because—take one item in 
my State, where we used to get labor for 50.cents to pick cotton, 
and they got good wages picking three, four, and five hundred 
pounds a day, they now have to pay as high as $1.50. The 
farmers who have got to buy cultivators to grow your corn 
have to pay 50 to 100 per cent increase on many of those items, 
Clothing the same way. Your harness is the same way. Be- 
sides, you do not grow everything you use. We grow one great 
crop, vou grow another great crop, and as a united country a 
commodity that helps to make our respective communities great 
helps to make a great rich Nation, from which our wants are 
supplied; but when the corn crop fails in the State of my friend 
from Iowa, why Texas feels that failure, 

And when the cotton crop fails in the great State of Texas 
the State of Iowa, my friends, feels that failure, And so it is 
true of the crops through all the farming industries. And the 
diversified interests that we have render us great problems in 
this bill from year to year in order that we may see to it that all 
of these industries along the agricultural lines may be properly 
eared for, and more abundantly cared for just now, because the 
world is at war. The war will be lost or won in the ability of the 
United States to furnish the food supply. God grunt and give 
us the wisdom and the power as an American people that we may 
answer the cry of our own people and our allies, so that when 
this war ends we may be conscious of the fact that we have met 
the demands. The war won, and liberty, justice, virtue, and 
democracy may live forever. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD]. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, just now there is 
much criticism of our management of the war. Most of these 
complaints are unjust and very unfortunate. 

The President, his Cabinet, and, Congress are honestly and 
earnestly laboring for the common good. Murmuring -and 
grumbling tend to dishearten and discourage them. Moreover, 
it is calculated not only to injure us in the estimation of our 
allies abroad, but to create distrust and lack of .confidence 
among the people at home. 

Taken altogether the progress made and the efficiency shown 
by ‘the United States since the declaration of war have been 
marvelous. The world has been astonished at our success. 

Undoubtedly many mistakes have been made in the per- 
formance of our gigantic task. It could not be otherwise. Did 
gentlemen think when we entered the war that it was to be a 
holiday; that it would eost us nothing; that we should uchieve 
a succession of brilliant performances and make no blunders: 
that we should score a series of glorious ‘victories and suffer 
no reverses? ‘These were matters to be considered when we 
were determining whether we would go to war. It is too late 
now. We are in war, a terrible war, and the time has come 
when we must fight. not moan. 

A bill thas been introduced in the Senate to create a war 
cabinet clothed with powers to map out and direct war policies 
and have charge of war supplies. A bill somewhat similar has 
been introduced in this House. The adoption of this measure 
would be to take the conduct of the war out of the hands of the 
President and turn it over to the proposed war cabinet. ‘To do 
this would. in my judgment, be to invite disaster. We should 
leave the management of the war with the President. I think 
it is to be regretted that such a proposition has ‘been brought 
before ‘Congress. Nothing can come from it except to stir up 
dissensions and strife at a time when our greatest need is a 
united people. 

This war eabinet-scheme has the support of able and patriutie 
men in both Houses of Congress, but it has received its momen- 
tum chiefly from strong influences outside of Congress. 

Powerful manufacturers have contributed largely to ‘this 


propaganda. ‘Secretary of the Navy Daniels and Secretary of 


War Baker have both been very careful of the taxpayers’ inter- 
ests in purchasing war supplies. This has aroused the antag- 


-onism of some who desired greater -profits and feel that they 


might have fared better with a war cabinet. 

Another gronp which has been very «active in its advocacy 
of the proposed war cabinet is composed of politicians who are 
seeking political advantage. ‘Not only do they criticize ‘the 
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present. policies of -President Wilson and Congress, but they 
rake the realms of the past for dead issues out of which to 
make political capital. They are still carping about the failure 
of the President and Congress to plunge the country into the 
European war at its outbreak to avenge the wrongs of Belgium. 
Much criticism is still being made against President Wilson 
and Congress because we did not go into the war upon the 
sinking of the Lusitania. Newspaper columns teem with abuse 
of Congressmen who, whether mistaken or not, voted against 
the declaration of war. All of these questions have gone into 
the past and can have no bearing upon the vital issues of to-day. 
This carping criticism and abuse is indulged in in the name of 
loyalty, but is in fact the efforts of ambitious politicians to gain 
favor by prejudicing the public mind against those who now 
enjoy the confidence of the people. 

A characteristic example of this class is Col, Roosevelt. For 
Several months he has been engaged in bitter denunciation of 
the President's management of the war. He has not confined 
himself te a discussion of Mr. Wilson’s present policies, but has 
gone into the issues of the past to find something upon which 
he could arouse opposition. He claims this all is done to help 
win the war, but we can not escape the conviction that he is 
moved by an irrepressible yearning to strengthen himself in 
popular favor. The following is from an editorial in the Kansas 
City Star, written by Col. Roosevelt: 

Our economic unpreparedness is just as complete as our military 
unpreparedness and is one of the chief factors therein. We are now 
paying bitterly for the fact that two or three years ago it was deemed 
politically wise to shape our Government 9 the lines of 
“watchful waiting” and “he kept us out of war.” ft three years 
ago we had begun in good faith and earnestly to prepare, and if when 
the Lusitania was sunk we had acted precisely as we aid act, with no 
more provocation, in February last this war would now be over. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the President's policy of “ watchful 
waiting” was sound. The most grievous affliction of our allies 
has been food shortage. The one thing that has made the 
ultimate defeat of Germany certain was the great crop of this 
country in 1917. Had our farmer boys been called to training 
camps two or three years sooner an insufficient food supply 
might have compelled England, France, and Italy to have quit 
the fight. 

It is true that our slogan in the last campaign was “ He kept 
us out of war.” To that battle cry a majority of the American 
people rallied and elected Mr. Wilson President against the 
vehement advice of Col. Roosevelt. Was our position in that 
campaign correct? I think it was. 

But suppose that “he kept us out of war“ and “ watchful 
waiting” were unsound policies. Suppose Mr. Wilson and 
Congress were in error in their failure to enter the European 
war at its beginning. Suppose Mr, Wilson and Congress blun- 
dered in not going into the war immediately upon the sinking 
of the Lusitania, Suppose Congressmen were mistaken in voting 
against the declaration of war in April. Nobody will contend 
that the President and Congressmen were not controlled by 
their conscientious judgment. These questions have all been 
swallowed up in the voracious yesterday and have no connec- 
tion with the living, burning problems of to-day. Then why 
would Col. Roosevelt and scheming politicians of smaller caliber 
dig up and discuss those dead issues of the past? There can 
be but one reason for it, and that is a desire to secure political 
advantage. 

Some light may be shed upon the motive of Col. Roosevelt 
for resurrecting these dead issues and trying to inflame the 
public mind over them by the news items appearing in the papers 
for the last few days since he came to Washington. Here is 
one from the Enquirer: 


WASHINGTON, June 23. 
Col. Roosevelt brought up the heavy artillery for a tremendous drive 
for speeding up the war. He rallied the congressional critics of the 
administration's condact of military affairs and gave new heart to the 
movement for the creation of a war cabinet. The breach between the 
President and Congress widened to the 3 On ereny hand 
it is admitted that a crisis is on hand that perhaps will determine the 
tuture military policy of the United States against the central powers. 
Col. Roosevelt's arrival in Washington this morning gave the con- 
gressional critics of the administration a leader who intends to make 
the best of his opportunity. 


I will read an item from the Post of the same date: 

Col. Roosevelt's candidacy for the Republican nomination in 1920 
was given an impetus at the meeting of the subcommittee of the Re- 
publican national committee's executive committee yesterday. Among 
the Republicans the lines are being drawn between the Progressives, 
headed by Col. Roosevelt, and the old guards who are generally regard 
as 1 opposed to the consideration of Col, Roosevelt as a 
can ate. 

Nobody doubts the loyalty of Col. Roosevelt, but all Americans 
must sorely regret to find this great man playing the patriotism 
of the country as a trump card in a political game. How in- 


spiring it would have been to have found this wonderful genius 
of organization here not to lead a fight against the President 
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but to promote harmony with the President and a united effort 
to achieve victory for our country. 

Mr. Chairman, our country faces an awful crisis. Before the 
war broke upon us there were many opinions amongst us as to 
the policy it were best for us to pursue. Some thought we 
should go into the war at the beginning to avenge the wrongs 
of Belgium. When the Lusitania went down the number who 
believed we should enter the war was greatly increased. When 
we met in extra session last April the President had reached the 
conclusion that the time had come to abandon the policy of 
“watchful waiting” and take aggressive action. Some of us 
believed we should still keep out of the conflict and demand re- 
dress of our wrongs when peace should be restored. Each was 
honest in his own view and would have been unmanly had he not 
contended for it, but when Congress declared war personal opin- 
ions were laid aside and all stood together for our common 
country. Those who adyocated the war and those who opposed 
it—Democrat, Republican, and Socialist—all lined up together 
to bring victory to our arms. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us—President, Cabinet officer, and Con- 
gressman—feel the weight of the appalling responsibilities rest- 
ing upon us. We all desire to do that which is best for our 
country. In the performance of our solemn tasks we need the 
A and sympathy of the people and the guiding hand of 

0d. 

But, sir, notwithstanding the false notes sounded by the self- 
seeking few, it is encouraging to know that in this dark hour of 
war there is harmony and unity of purpose among our people. 
They hold themselves ready to sacrifice their all upon the altar 
of their country. They deny themselves fuel. They observe 
wheatless and meatless days. They stand with purse in hand 
to subscribe to X. M. OC. A. and Red Cross; to buy thrift stamps 
and liberty bonds. They submit to the most burdensome taxa- 
tion to provide revenues for the support of our Army and Navy. 
Fathers and mothers restrain their sighs and their tears as they 
send their sons away to fill up the ranks of war. When our 
young men are called they solemnly, but promptly, go with un- 
faltering steps to carry their country’s flag to victory. 

Our souls are filled with gratitude that God has pat it into the 
hearts of the people to so heroically and loyally consecrate them- 
selves to their blessed country, 

Mr. LEE of Georgia, Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr, Chairman, I am particularly inter- 
ested in the subject which is under discussion to-day, that of the 
eradication of tuberculosis from the cattle of this country. As 
the Members present know, some two years ago I introduced a 
resolution to investigate this subject, and, through the assistance - 
of the federation of labor of my State, cooperating with the 
Federation of Labor throughout the country, we were able to 
bring this subject before the various labor organizations, the 
women’s clubs, and other organizations of the country, as to 
the importance of the eradication of tuberculosis. I told them 
at that time that there were some 2,000,000 cattle in this country 
suffering from this dread disease; that there were some 93,000 
deaths each year from tuberculosis, and that 6,000 of these deaths 
could be traced in children who had contracted the disease from 
tuberculous catile through the drinking of the milk, 

I treated the subject upon the line of sanitation and health 
more than upon economic lines, because while I believed and 
while I realized the great importance of the economic question 
as to the eradication of tuberculosis, and while I admire the 
magnificent argument made by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Stoan] along that line, I believe the great and paramount 
question involved in the eradication of tuberculosis among cattle 
is to stop the spread of bovine tuberculosis among the people, 
and especially among the children of this Nation. s 

We hear a great deal about the conservation of the food sup- 
ply, conservation of the fuel supply, conservation of this, that, 
and the other, but I tell you, gentlemen, the great question for 
our country and for every other white country on the face of 
the globe in these days is the conservation of humanity and the 
continuation of the white race with its power and might on 
this earth, and yet we sit idly by and appropriate the, meager 
sum of $250,000 for the eradication of tuberculosis among cattle, 
when we know we can trace the death of 6,000 children to that 
very cause. We appropriate some $600,000 for the eradication 
of the cattle tick. We appropriate other hundreds of thousands 
of dollars toward eradicating the boll weevil. We appropriate 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for the eradication of hog 
cholera.. All these large sums, as the gentleman from Texas 
says, are not matters for the State of Texas, not for the State 
of Iowa, or for the State of Massachusetts, but they inyolve the 
welfare and the prosperity of all the country from Maine to 
Florida, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We can not touch 
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upon any of these questions in any one State or in any one section 
of the country that we do not affect these other sections of the 
land. And so, as the gentleman said in reference to the boll 
weevil in Texas, in reference to the hog cholera in the South, 
in reference to these various other things, they are subjects in 
which the whole Nation is interested. And likewise is the whole 
Nation interested in the question of the eradication of tubercu- 
losis from cattle. 

I talked to Dr. Mohler. He said, “ Yes; $250,000 was all that 
they had asked for.” But.“ I said, “ Doctor, what can you 
do with $250,000?” He replied, Not much. We can proceed 
along the line on which we have been proceeding, but we can 
not make much headway.” “Suppose you had the $1,000,000 
which Mr. Stoan has asked for in this bill?“ He said, “If we 
had the $1,000,000 we could pursue the subject with greater 
energy; we could go into the various States and campaign. 
We could show the people the great necessity for getting rid 
of tuberculosis; and we could use it with great advantage by 
adding to our present system of operation. But with $250,000 
we can merely proceed along the lines on which we are now 
proceeding, and which are extremely slow.” 

Do you know the lines along which they are now proceed- 
ing as recorded by Dr. Mohler? I quete from the hearing: 

Before commencing the eradication work in a giyen area the subject 
will be presented in its true light, and they would decide by election 
their will in the matter. Every qualified voter should have the privi- 
lege of casting the ballot to — whether or not tuberculosis should 
be removed. 

Now, just imagine proceeding along lines where you leave 
the people to vote whether tuberculosis shall be eradicated or 
not. Did you leave it to the people to vote whether or not the 
boll weevil should be eradicated? Did you leave it to the 
people to vote whether or not the hog cholera should be eradi- 
cated? 

Have you left it to the people to vote whether or not the 
white plague shall be eradicated from the human race? And 
yet here you are proposing under this method the using ef $250- 
000 to let the people of any given section say whether tubereu- 
losis in cattle, which spreads disease among all the children 
of the country, shall be eradicated. And that is the system 
under the $250,000 appropriation. 

As Dr. Mohler said, “If you give me the money to eradicate 
tuberculosis from cattle, I can get rid of it, and I can get rid of 
it without these vast sums of money that the people imagine 
will be necessary.” I said, “ Doctor, what do you propose to 
do about these fine herds of cattle, where men have built them 
up for years, where they are preud of them and are interested 
in them? Do yeu propose to kill the cattle?” He said, No. 
We propose to separate the diseased cattle from the perfect 
cattle, and then we propose to take the calves from the dis- 
eased cattle and put them with well mothers or feed them on 
pasteurized milk, and in that way we can save the diseased 
eattle, we can breed from them, and we can build up the herds to 
just as large an extent as at the present time and gradually get 
rid of the diseased cattle without any great loss.“ So there is no 
necessity for any great loss. Why, gentlemen, right here, as 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan] has told you, tuber- 
culosis in the District of Columbia has been reduced from 18 
per cent to less than 1 per cent, In Maryland it has been re- 
duced in vast herds from 12} per cent to about 2 per cent, and 
throughout the whole section where they have worked and 
where they have had the money with which to work they have 
gradually eradicated or greatly diminished tuberculosis. I 
would like to see a million dollars appropriated for this work. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr Chairman, will the gentleman from baer 
og? yield? 

LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

= SLOAN. Dr. Mohler is the head of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, is he not? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. He is; and he is a man who has given a 
great deal of study to this work. 

Mr. SLOAN. He is the best authority in the world, as I 
understand, on that subject. If he were given sufficient funds 
to carry out his plans, as outlined in his letter or statement to 
me, he would require, as you understand, about a million dollars? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. He told me that if he had a million 
dollars he could make rapid progress in the eradication of tuber- 
culosis, but that with $250,000 the process would be extremely 
slow. 

Mr. SLOAN, Then the bureau is ready to undertake that eam- 
paign 2 Congress assumes the responsibility and says, “Go 

ead” 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely. But, as the gentleman knows, 
the heads of these departments are loath to ask for large sums 
of money, They have difficulty in getting them. It is not like 


a war proposition, If somebody came in here and said he 
wanted $5,000,000 as a war proposition you would appropriate it 
and leave it to him to expend to the best advantage; but if ses 
man comes in here and tells you he wants the money to impr 

the food conditions and save the lives of children, you say to 

“ Let us look into it and see how we can get along.” I wate to 
assure you that we ought to look after the interests of the 
women and children of this country, not only now but after the 
war is over. 

Dr. Schroeder, an expert bacteriologist in the Department 
of Agriculture, stated before the Committee on Rules that 
300 children die annually in New York City of bovine tuber- 
chlosis. On this basis the annual death rate throughout the 
United States from tuberculosis is 6,000. 

I ask you, gentlemen, is $1,000,000 too much with which to 
save the lives of 6,000 children in this country? Look at your 
own child in your own home, and say to yourself what would 
$1,000,000 be to you if needed to save the life of that child. Yet 
you have 2,000,000 cattle in this country yielding diseased milk, 
from which children die of tuberculosis, and we stand here 
talking about giving $250,000 for the eradication of this disease, 

Dr. Mohler formerly was assistant chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry; now he is chief. Here is what he says: He 
told the committee that he had personally examined the bodies 
of a number of children who had died of tuberculosis, and he 
had found that over 42 per cent of them had died of bovine 
tuberculosis. Now, we have 93,000 deaths from tuberculosis 
in this country every year, and about 6,000 of those are from 
bovine tuberculosis, 

I do not want, Mr. Chairman, to take up too much of the 
time of the committee to-day, but I do want to bring Tt to your 


attention that in addition to the economic question that arises as 


to the saving of cattle and the saving of hogs, which the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] has gone into so fully and 
brought to your attention, I want you to take under considera- 
tion just what it means to have this tuberculous milk going into 
the homes of the people of this country. 

You know things have radically changed in the last 20 or 25 
years. It used to be that the woman milked the cows in the 
morning and made the butter during the day, and then that 
butter was sold in the community or was fed to the members of 
the family. After awhile that condition ceased, and the little 
dairies and creameries sprang up in the neighborhood and the 
neighbors would carry the sweet milk to the creamery and there 
it would be turned into butter and the farmer would take the 
skimmed milk back home with him. 

But that condition changed, and then it became possible, by 
refrigeration and otherwise, to ship this milk long distances 
and to turn it into butter and cheese and distribute it through 
all sections of the country. Nowadays, when tuberculosis in a 
herd of cattle exists im any one section of the country, you can 
not tell how far the ramifications of that disease may spread 
by transportation and refrigeration and by sale in the markets 
of the country. The milk that a farmer takes to the creamery 
is not, perhaps, drawn from any cattle affected by tuberculosis; 
but the skimmed milk he takes home may not be from his own 
cattle but from some other cattle, which may be affected with 
tuberculosis, and when he takes that milk home from the 
creamery and feeds it to the hogs it is possible for him 
through that milk to impart the disease to them. Over a million 
hogs slaughtered in Chicago were retained because they were 
affected with tuberculosis. Two thousand carloads of cattle 
packed together would constitute the amount of cattle that are 
rendered valueless on this account. 

It is not only a question of economics but a question of sani- 
tation, a question concerning the lives of the children and 
grown people of this country, and a question which certainly 
$250,000 will not go very far toward solving. That sum of 
money will not go very far toward eradicating the disease. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. WASON. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
every creature that is affected with tuberculosis and is giving 
milk will carry the germs of that tuberculosis? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I did not quite catch the gentleman's 

uestion. : 
Y Mr. WASON. My question was, Will every creature that is 
affected with tuberculosis and is giving milk transmit the 
tubercular germs? $ 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I say this, that if you had a child which 
had a tuberculous mother and that child were nursed by that 
tuberculous mother, it is more than likely, unless the constitu- 
tion of the child was very strong, that the child would contract 
tuberculosis from its mother. But if you took that child when 
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it was young and fed it on milk not affected by tuberculosis it 
would not contract tuberculosis, 

Mr. WASON. I understood the gentleman's illustration 
was that if Mr. A’s herd was tubercular and the milk from that 
herd,were transported to the creamery, Mr. B might take the 
milk home and feed it to his hogs and thus infect the hogs? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Perhaps I talked too fast for the gentle- 
man to understand me. What I said was this, that if Mr. A 
had tuberculosis in his cattle, he would probably take that 
milk to the creamery, and he would probably not wait until 
his own milk was turned into butter, but would take the milk 
that had been furnished by some other farmer to the creamery 
and take it home; that if he fed the tubercular milk to his 
hogs, they were apt to contract tuberculosis. Some cows may 
have tuberculosis in those parts which does not affect the milk, 
but usually it does. 

Mr. WASON. That was what I understood the gentleman to 
say. But my inquiry now, which was my first inquiry, is this: 
Does every milch animal infected with tuberculosis transmit it? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, I think not. I think tuberculosis is 
transmitted very largely because of a weak constitution. Some 
children are born of tuberculous mothers who nurse them and 
the children do not contract tuberculosis because their consti- 
tutions are strong enough to throw it off, while others have 
weak constitutions and contract it. Cows may, as I have said, 
have tuberculosis not affecting the milk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I thank the committee for their atten- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from West Virginia 
[ Mr. Woopyaxrp] two minutes. ' 

Mr. WOODYARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the following 
telegram be read in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., January 24, 1918. 
Hon, Haunx C. Woopyarp, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Coal-car situation in Kanawha district shows absolutely no improve- 
ment in past two weeks. Worst supply to-day ever experienced, with 
131 idle mines and 11,000 idle mine workers, account of no cars, Only 
4,800 tons of coal equipment supplied to-day; order for 69,000 tons. 
Can you secure information indicating imm te improvement? Please 
answer. 


KANAWHA COAL SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Max T. Price, Secretary. 

Mr. WOODYARD. Mr. Chairman, this telegram indicates a 
deplorable, and I might say an intolerable, condition, so far as 
the transportation system of this country is concerned. The 
people of this country are making and have been making many 
sacrifices. They are doing it patriotically and cheerfully, but 
it seems to me that the time has come when Congress can not 
sit passively here and allow conditions like this to prevail with- 
out at least taking some step to assist the executive branch of 
this Government in relieving it, as well as many other similar 
situations in the country. I am sure that every Member on the 
floor of this House wants to do only that which will help us to 
successfully prosecute the war; but I want to say, as emphatic- 
ally as I can, that the time has come when the people of this 
country are going to demand, and are demanding, that the 
legislative branch of the Government step in and take some 
measures to relieve these conditions. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. DENISON]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill, but 
I do not intend to discuss it. I listened with some interest, as I 
always do, to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youne], but I do 
not entirely agree with him on the question of farm labor. 
I do not think that the young men whose services are necessary 
to cultivate the crops are in any sense of the word slackers 
when they claim exemption when drafted into the military 
service. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I did 
not say anything from which the gentleman can draw that con- 
clusion. I said I personally might know that the boy who 
remained at home was doing greater service than he could do in 
the trenches. Yet his neighbor’s boy, who had gone to the 
trenches might feel otherwise, and as a result, the two boys hav- 
ing been together, would follow the same course. 

Mr. DENISON. I may have misunderstood the effect of the 
gentleman’s answer to the question I propounded to him when 
he was speaking. I think this question of labor on the farm is 


one that is going to become very serious, and I think it is the 
duty of men to claim exemption when drafted under the draft 
law if their services are necessary on the farm. This suggests 
the question that T want to present to the committee, rather 
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than the agricultural bill under consideration, namely, the ques-. 
tion of the administration of the draft law. ; 

Mr. Chairman, the provost marshal general has filed. his re- 
port to the Secretary of War on the first draft under the 
selective-service law, which presents some valuable information 
and some quite interesting conclusions. One of these conclu- 
sions is stated by Gen. Crowder in the following words: 


ERECTING THE REGISTRATION SYSTEM, 


From the moment American participation in the world war became 
apparently inevitable the enactment of the selective-service law was also 
inevitable. The trend of continental military organizations since the 
battle of Jena, and the inception. of the junker idea of the nation in 
arms" (not to mention the unprecedented military effectiveness of the 
German Empire in the present conflict), left no doubt that no intelli- 

ntly directed nation could afford to enter the conflict ut — less than 
ts entire strength systematized, rolled for 
Such systematization is im ble 
plan for raising armies. 
fectly aware o 
was neces- 
22 to support it in Max of this gear, and none is necessary to-day. 
If ustries were not to be left . 


With this conclusion I think the mature judgment of ulmost 
every loyal American will now agree, especially so in view of 
the events that have transpired and the military and industrial 
demands upon us that have become apparent since the enact- 
ment of the law on May 18 last. 

When the draft law was under consideration in the House 
I was one of those who at first favored the old volunteer method 
of raising our Army. Many of my constituents, I thought, were 
opposed to the idea of compulsory military service. I represent 
a district where the volunteer spirit and belief in the volunteer 
system has always been deeply embedded in the minds of the 
people since the days when Gen. John A. Logan, then the Mem- 
ber of Congress from that district and afterwards the greatest 
of all volunteer soldiers, resigned his seat in this body and 
returning home organized his regiment of volunteers to fight 
for the preservation of the Union. My sentiments and my in- 
clinations were at first favorable to the committee bill, which 
would have authorized the. President. to call for volunteers for 
a period of six months before the draft provisions should become 
effective. 

But after more serious consideration of the question I became 
convinced that in a matter of such grave importance, where the 
adequacy and effectiveness of our fighting forces and possibly 
the very safety of the Nation was involved, I could not afford 
to follow my personal sentiments against the better judgment 
and experience of military men and others who were in a posi- 
— hes know better than I what military measures we should 
adopt. 

With the President, the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, insistently urging Congress to eliminate the volunteer 
provision of the bill and proceed at once to raise an Army on 
the principle of-selective compulsory service for all who were of 
military age; with the Secretary of War and the General Staff 
of the Army recommending it; with all the great metropolitan 
newspapers demanding it; with every Republican governor snd 
our two ex-Presidents advising it, I did not feel that I as a 
Member of the minority party here should vote against the draft 
law with the yolunteer provision eliminated simply because my 
personal sentiments were in favor of calling for volunteers. 
Moreover, my judgment told me that this world war into which 
we had entered was so different from all former wars in methods 
of warfare and in demands of man power and industrial re- 
sources, we could not afford to follow the old method of raising 
armies if another method more speedy and more effective could 
be found. And in that connection the disastrous experience of 
England, which delayed her preparation for effective participa- 
tion in the war more than a year by depending on the volunteer 
plan of raising troops, was staring us in the face. We were 
urged not to make a similar mistake. I became convinced then, 
although I did not believe it then as firmly as I do now, that 
in order to win this war we would have to raise an Army of 
several million men in the shortest time possible, and that to 
do so without involving the Nation in industrial paralysis some 
sort of selective system of raising an Army, based on the prin- 
ciple of compulsory or universal obligation to service, would be 
necessary. I concluded that under the circumstances we could 
not wisely depend upon the volunteer system, and, since we 
could not, we had best begin right by at once putting into effect 
the draft law instead of waiting six months to do so, as was 
provided in the committee bill then under consideration. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, and for others which I stated 
here at that time, I voted for the selective-service law. Since 
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then great events have passed swiftly on the world stage and 


the realization that we are deeply in the war has more fully 
dawned on the people. If I do not misjudge the stupendous task 
and the magnitude of the sacrifice that yet awaits this country 
before we are again at peace with the world, the people every- 
where will soon know, if they do not now realize it, that Con- 
gress acted wisely in passing promptly the selective compulsory- 
service law and that any other method of raising the vast armies 
that we will need would have been nothing less than disastrous. 
I believe the Provost Marshal General is right when he says in 
his report, “ No intelligently directed nation could afford to enter 
this conflict with less than its entire strength systematized, or- 
ganized, and controlled for war. And such systematization is 
impossible under any other than the selective plan for raising 
armies. The thinking element of the Nation is perfectly aware 
of the truth of this proposition.” 

After the draft law was passed and the machinery provided 
for immediately raising an adequate military force for training 
and service, I, with the other Republicans of the House, voted 
for the proposition to authorize the President to at once send a 
division of volunteers to France under Col. Roosevelt. This, I 
think, the President might well have done. It would have had a 
fine moral effect on the men and the issues in Europe and would 
have given an opportunity for many men in this country who had 
had military training to volunteer for immediate service in 
France, 

But, Mr. Chairman, I found on returning to my district this 
fall that there was some opposition to the draft law among the 
people and some disposition to complain at the Members of 
Congress for voting for it. I am led to believe that this condi- 
tion in my own district was not unlike the condition in many 
other parts of the country. I tried to ascertain the cause for 
some of the criticism I heard, and I think the information I 
obtained is worth calling to the attention of the committee. 

In the first place. I think by far the greater part of the com- 
plaint and opposition to the draft law has been due not to the 
principles or provisions of the law itself but to the unhappy 
methods of the War Department in the administration and 
execution of the law. 

There were a few—but a very few in my district, I am proud 
to say—who were opposed to the law and who complained at 
Congress for passing it, whose real opposition, as a matter of 
fact, was to the war. They were pro-Germans or pacifists who 
were opposed to our entering the war at all. They were unwill- 
ing, for reasons which are quite obvious, to publicly proclaim 
their opposition to the war. Public sentiment would not tolerate 
that; but they did mask their opposition to the war under a 
criticism of the draft law. And I wish to say now, Mr. Chairman, 
that these objections were not, with few exceptions, among the 
men of German nationality. I have a great many Germans in 
my district, particularly in two counties. They are among the 
most valuable, most industrious, and most successful farmers 
of my district. And I have never yet received a single Jetter 
from any of my German constituents objecting to our declaring 
war or criticizing me for voting either for war or for the draft 
law. So far as my own information goes they have, with very 
few exceptions, been loyal to the United States in this world 
struggle, and for such as have been loyal I have the highest 
respect and admiration. 

Then I found some who disapproved the draft law because 
they sincerely favored the volunteer method of raising an army. 
In talking with some of these I found they were conscientious 
in their attitude, but they did not fully realize the magnitude 
of the problems before Congress and the country. They did not 
understand that Congress had to provide for obtaining quickly 
an army that might and probably would require several million 
men; that no one connected with the Government, the War 
Department, or with Congress believed we could raise the neces- 
sary men by calling for volunteers; they did not know that there 
were but two propositions considered by Congress for providing 
an army; that both of these provided for compulsory military 
service in identically the same language; one, however, putting 
the draft into immediate effect, and the other postponing the 
draft six months, during which time the President could try to 
raise the necessary troops by calling for volunteers; and that 
Congress approyed the former plan upon the urgent recom- 
mendation of the President, the War Department, the General 
Staff of the Army, and all of the military men of the country. 
When they come to realize, as they surely will, that the entire 
strength of this Nation will be needed in this war, and that 
our entire strength can not possibly be systematized, organized, 
and controlled under the volunteer system alone I am sure they 
1 m the end approve the action of Congress in passing the 

raft law. 
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. Chairman, when the first quotas of men were assembled to 
entrain for the cantonments there was, of course, a feeling of 
distress among the friends and families of the drafted boys. 
This was only natural and has always been the case when men 
leave their homes in large bodies to fight for their country. But 
mingled with this feeling of distress there was also with many 
a feeling of resentment at the law which took the boys from 
their homes. This resentment not infrequently was manifested 
by criticism of Congress for enacting the draft law. 

Mr. Chairman, the generally accepted idea of exalted patriotism 
is for a man to willingly offer his own life for his country. But 
I have sometimes thought that the fathers and mothers or the 
wives and children who are left at home are just as patriotic, 
when, with a smile on their faces and a blessing on their lips, 
they send their sons or husbands away to the front without 
complaint. It is one of the most bitter cups of life’s journey, 
and I could not blame those who at first even felt resentful when 
their sons or husbands were taken away to fight the country’s 
battles in this war. The fact is the events which brought the 
United States into this war transpired so rapidly the people 
could not for a time realize we were really at war. They knew, 
of course, there had been a declaration of war, but to them the 
war seemed far off. It was only when the law reached right 
down into almost every home in the land and took the sons and 
husbands and fathers that the people realized with an awful 
shock that we were really in the war. And there was at first 
a rebound in the public mind which found expression in resent- 
ment at the law. 

I am proud to say, Mr. Chairman, that this resentment has 
been rapidly disappearing from among the people of my dis- 
trict. My people are loyal and patriotic. As they come to bet- 
ter understand the great peril in which our country finds itself— 
the great peril to our rights, our liberty, our democratic ideals, 
and our very existence as an independent Nation; as they come 
to better understand the stupendous military and industrial 
problems that confronted the country and had to be solved 
without delay—they will then realize, I believe, that Congress 
did the very wisest thing it could have done when it passed the 
selective-service law. 

Mr. Chairman, I have found that a great deal of the adverse 


‘feeling of the people toward the draft law has been due to 


the administration of the law rather than to the law itself. 
And I desire to say that I believe there has been some justifica- 
tion for this criticism. In raising the first quota of troops the 
Proyost Marshal General's office acted with a haste that was 
not only unnecessary but unwise; followed a policy that was 
not in harmony with the intention of the law; and issued rul- 
ings that were confusing to the local exemption boards and so 
contradictory as to be almost unintelligible. The people of 
the country should know that Congress has had nothing to do 
with the administration of the law. Responsibility for the man- 
ner of administering the law rests with the President and the 
War Department, and if any criticism is justified on account 
of the way the law has been administered it must fall upon the 
War Department and not upon Congress. 

Section 3 of the draft law authorized the President to “ ex- 
clude or discharge from service, or to draft for partial service 
only, those in a status with respect to persons dependent upon 
them for support which renders their exclusion or discharge 
advisable.” 

In this language Congress gave the President full authority 
to exclude or exempt from the draft all persons having wives, 
children, or other persons dependent upon them for support 
where such dependence rendered their exclusion advisable. 

I was present while the draft law was under discussion in 
the House, and have reread the proceedings in both the House 
and the Senate. And I think I am safe in saying that it was 
the purpose and the desire of Congress that married men and 
those with children or others dependent upon them should be 
exempted, at least until such time as they were imperatively 
needed in the military service. Indeed, one of the strongest 
arguments made in favor of the draft law, as against the volun- 
teer plan, was that under the selective plan men having wives 
or other dependents could be kept out of the service and the 
burden of supporting their dependents could be thereby saved 
to the Government. Congress authorized the President to ex- 
empt men with dependent families in the interest of the Govern- 
ment rather than of the individual. The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral says in his report: 

The principle was deduced that no exemption authorized in the 
selective-seryice law was intended for the direct benefit of an indi- 
vidual, but that every such exemption was for the sole benefit of the 
Government. 

Without doubt this is the true spirit of the law, but the War 
Department failed to regard this principle, and the best inter- 
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ests of the Government in the different rulings and instruchons 
given to local exemption boards respecting exemption on the 
ground of dependency. In the first place, the War Depart- 
ment made n serious mistake in making local exemption boards 
judges of the law as well as the fact in passing on claims for 
exemption on the ground of -dependency. This, I think, was 
«ontrary to the spirit and intention of the law. 

Congress authorized the President to determine the status 
with respect to persons dependent upon them for support which 
would render the exemption of individuals desirable. Under 
this authority the President, acting through the Provost Marshal 
General, should, by proper ripe omer have declared clearly 
and uneguivecally the classes of whose -exclusion from 
the draft be considered advisable on account of dependency. 

Instead of fixing by Executive order or by definite depart- 
mental regulation or ruling the class or classes of persons ‘that 
should be exempted on account- of dependency, local exemption 
‘boards were left to determine for themselves, in-each individual 
ease, the advisability of granting the exemption, and no ade- 
quate or clear definition of the statutory terms “dependent ‘for 
support” was ever given to ‘local boards by the War Department. 
I know off at least one governor who right in the beginning ap- 
pealed to the Provost Marshal General to clearly define the 
rule of dependency ‘that should govern local boards in passing 
on claims for exemption. But it was not done, at least not 
until most of the men had been ‘inducted into the military serv- 
ice. The obvious result was that local exemption boards often 
made their own rules of guidance in passing on claims for ex- 
emption. Congress did not intend for local exemption ‘boards 
to determine the advisability of exempting individual eitizens 
from liability for service. Congress intended, and so provided 
In the law, that the President should determine that question, 
and, having determined the class of persuns whose status with 
reference to dependency rendered their exclusion from the draft 
desirable, the Provost Marshal General, with the approval of 
the President, should have instructed all lecal boards to exempt 
all persons coming within that class. Then the local boards 
would have been under the duty only of determining the simple 
question of fact whether claimants come within that eluss. 

This has been done new, after the law ‘has been in operation 
eight months, and will be followed hereafter in calling men into 
the service. But it was not done when it should have been 
done—before over half a million were called into the military 
service, many of whom should, under the law, have been ex- 
eluded from the draft. There are thousands of young men in 
the different military camps to-day who have dependent families 
at home and whose families the Government will have to sup- 
port; because of the failure of the War Department to properly 
administer the law that Congress passed. And this has re- 
sulted not only in added burdens on the Government but in 
unwilling soldiers, and discontented people at home as well. 

Now, what has been the result of following a different policy? 

In the ‘first place, different exemption boards followed dif- 
ferent rules in granting exemptions; there was an entire lack 
ef uniformity in granting or refusing claims for exemptions 
all over the country. In southern Illinois I know of exemption 
hoards that exempted almost every man who had au wife or chil- 
tlren; I know of ethers that practically exempted none. One 
board followed a rule of ‘its own, so I heard, ef exempting a 
man if he had.a wife and two children, but not so if he had 
only a wife and one child; another board bad a rule to exempt 
men having a wife and child, but not so if the claimant had a 
Wife but no child. 

Mr. COLLIER, Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. COLLIER. I want to ask the gentleman for information 
if he has investigated and found that this nonuniformity among 
the different boards is general among the States, or if it is 
ontined to one or two? I myself think there was a great deal 
of nonuniformity among the different boards. 

Mr. DENISON, So far as I have heard, it extended generally 
everywhere. 

Mr. COLLIER. There was no uniformitz of action by the 
Jocal boards,.exeept in very few States. 

Mr. DENISON. Jn very few States. Some boards would ex- 
aunpt men having wives and children whom they supported, 
while ether boards refused exemption in such cases, where the 
husband or wife had relatives who were able and willing to sup- 
portthem. Some local boards would not exempt any man whose 


Wife was physically able to-get out and work for her own -sup- 
port, 

In fact, the Provost Marshal General in his report says his 
office at one time made a ruling that if the parents of the regis- 
trant or of his wife were ready, able, and willing to undertake 
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the support of the wife during the husband's «absence, local 

boards would be justified in refusing to-exempt in such cases. 

This ruling soon proved to be a mistake. Of it the ‘Provost 

Marshal General says: 

This ruling did not work well. The few boards that “had been prano 
ed men for service in the absence of the most —— 


to hold 
ces of dependency took the rulings as authority to look into 
the material wealth of the parents of the husband or of the wife. 


them that, eer than let the rears suffer, * . 
wou. ‘undertake her support during the absence of the husband. 

And then he says further in his report that all local ‘boards 
were instructed to correct their errors in following this ruling 
hy reopening all claims for exemption that had been denied un- 
der it, and that all such errors were happily corrected. 

As a matter of fact, I know that there were a great number of 
such errors that were not :ccrrected. Often local boards would 
mot reopen cases, and commanding generals at the different can- 
tonments would not release the men in many such cases after 
they bad been ‘inducted into the military service. And there 
are many men in these camps to-day who should have been 
exempted, and who would have been exempted but for these 
confusing rulings or lack of clear rulings by the Provost Mar- 
shal General, which in many cases misled local boards in the 
performance of their duties. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most fundamental virtues of any law 
is the absolute uniformity of its application and administration. 
A good law may be rendered obnoxious by a lack of uniformity 
in its application to persons similarly situated. And the people 
will, under the stimulus of patriotism, bear without complaint 
a Jaw that is harsh and even burdensome if it falls upon all citi- 
zens alike, But where it is enforced in one way upon a citizen 
or number of citizens or the people of one community and in an 
entirely different way upon other citizens living in the same 
community or in adjoining communities, there is a just and 
legitimate ground for complaint, 

Many people in my district have complained to me because 
some young men were denied exemption while other young men 
in other parts of their county or adjoining counties, who were 
similarly situated, were exempted. 

In most cases the complaint was not that the registrant had 
to serve, but that men similarly situated had been excused from 
service, 

I happen to know of one county in southern Illinois where 
there were two local -exemption boards. One ‘board had to 
raise a net quota of 188 men and the other a net quota of 283. 
The board with the net quota of 188 men called 250 registrants; 
the other board, to raise a net quota of 283, called 1,076 regis- 
trants. One board allowed but 53 claims for exemption, while 
the other board allowed 410 claims. One board exempted almost 
every married man who claimed exemption, while the other ex- 
empted very few. I assume that the conditions I have described 
prevailed in other parts of the country. 

And the point T want to make clear is, that this condition was 
not due to any fault of the exemption boards themselves. In 
Illinois at least the most honorable, capable, patriotic. and 
valuable men in the different counties served on local exemp- 
tion boards, and they served at a sacrifice of their own per- 
sonal interests. ‘These men, with the very highest self-sacrificing 
devotion to duty, performed their difficult duties the best they 
could as they understood them. 

The blame must rest upon the War Department ‘for ‘failing in 
the beginning to assume the responsibility of classifying the men 
whose exclusion from the draft was advisable, instead of leaving 
that duty to the different local boards without sufficient instrue- 
tions to enable them to administer the law uniformly over the 
country. And, Mr. Chairman, this action on the purt of the War 
Department has resulted nat only in a chaotic lack of uniformity 
in the administration of the law but placed a burden of responsi- 
‘bility upon the members of the local boards that I do not think 
was within the intention of the draft law; it subjected members 
of local exemption boards and even Congress itself to criticism, 
which, if justified at all, Shonld fall upon the War Department. 
The Provost Marshal General in his report admits that niis- 
takes were made, and that rulings were made on the question 
of dependency that did not work, resulted in mischief, and had 
to be recalled. But he dismisses the matter by saying such mis- 
takes were inevitable under the circumstances. Ido not see why 
this should necessarily have been so. 

Mr. Chairman, the selective-service law provides also for the 
appointment of district boards, with original jurisdiction, to dis- 
pose of claims for exemption on industrial grounds, and appel- 
late jurisdiction in claims for exemption on other grounds, One 
of the principal purposes of providing a tribunal to review ap- 
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peals from the decisions of local boards granting or denying ex- 
emption claims was to more effectively insure uniformity in the 
administration of the draft law. 

And yet I venture the assertion that as a general rule dis- 
trict boards treated their appellate work as a mere perfunctory 
matter. I venture the further assertion that the regulations 
and the ruling issued by the Provost Marshal General's office 
were such as to lead district boards to treat appeals from local 
boards in exemption claims as mere perfunctory or routine mat- 
ters. For instance, on August 1, 1917, the Provost Marshal 
General issued a printed compiled ruling, from which I quote 
the following instruction to district boards: 


It is not expected that district boards will reopen each dependency 
case in these automatic appeals, but it is intended that each case be 
scanned with a view to determining whether its result is in consonance 
with the expression of the principles of the regulations that is found 
in the rulings of this office and the decisions of local boards in similar 
cases throughout the country. 

And on August 11, 1917, there was issued another pamphlet 
of compiled rulings by the same office containing this instruc- 
tion: 

It is true that all cases of discharge on the ground of dependency are 
appealed by the Government to the district board, but this clause is only 
inserted to secure uniformity in action. District boards are to examine 
these cases to discover d ures from the law, regulations, and rul- 
ings ; they will not and can not open every case on its merits. It is in 
the local boards alone, therefore, that the solution of the difficulty and 
the protection of deserving claimants lies. 

I charge that these rulings of the Provost Marshal General 
gave authority to district boards to practically ignore claims for 
exemption on grounds of dependency appealed from local boards. 

While I was in my district I heard what was a common re- 
port there, that the district board had never reversed a single 
decision of a local board in refusing an exemption claim, and 
that the board handled such appeals in a mere clerical or per- 
functory manner, never looking into the merits of any claim, 
I do not know that this report was entirely accurate, but I do 
know it was the general belief among the people. 

And when I read these instructions of the Provost Marshal 
General I was not at all surprised that district boards should 
have taken that view of their duties. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not criticizing the members of district 
boards personally. They, too, had a difficult duty to perform, 
and they were men of the highest integrity and patriotism. 
But I do criticize the War Department for issuing such in- 
structions to district boards as would cause them to ignore one 
of the very important duties imposed upon them by the act of 
Congress, and for which they were created. If the War De- 
partment had instructed district boards to actually reopen and 
consider all appeals that came to them from local boards in 
exemption claims, the unfortunate lack of uniformity in the 
decisions of different local boards in claims for exemption, 
particularly on the ground of dependency, would have been 
discovered and probably corrected. 

Mr. Chairman, the draft law also authorized the President to 
exclude or discharge from the draft persons engaged in indus- 
tries, including agriculture, found to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the Military Establishment, 

One of the strongest arguments urged in support of the draft 
law by those favoring it, including President Wilson, was that 
in this war it would be absolutely necessary to leave undis- 
turbed, as far as possible, those industries, including agricul- 
ture, that would be necessary to maintain the Military Estab- 
lishment. To maintain the Military Establishment in this war 
it is necessary to feed and fuel our people, our allies, and our 
Army and Navy. It was urged that if we should undertake to 
raise armies by the old indiscriminate volunteer system, men in 
all industries under impulse of patriotism’ would enlist; key 
and pivotal men in important industries would go into the Army; 
and agriculture, so necessary to feed the Nation and its armies, 
as well as the mines and other industries necessary to the 
prosecution of the war, would be crippled. And it was urged 
that by the selective-draft system men necessary in these indus- 
tries would be excluded from the draft in order to pursue their 
industrial duties which were just as essential as military 
duties. Yet, Mr. Chairman, this purpose of the law has been al- 
most entirely ignored by the War Department in drafting into 
the military service the first 687,000 men. Why, the Provost 
Marshal General admits in his report that his office considered 
military necessity first and paid little attention to industrial 
necessities. 

In this connection, I wish to quote the following strange ad- 
mission in the report of the Provost Marshal General. On page 
24 he says: 


At the time of the formulation of these regulations the very grave 
industrial and agricultural problem before the Nation was recognized 
in this office; but, as shall be develo later in this report, the theory 
accepted here was that the responsibility for the determination of the 
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question whether this Nation was to contribute . industrially, 
been ed 


or both, to the allied aims in this cosmic struggle ha decid 

before this office was created; that the decision was for military coop- 
eration; that this decision imposed upon this office the necessity of 
producing the first draft of men synchronously with the 1 t f 
pipera: on to receive them; and, therefore, that the 3 mili- 

y necessity was to be adjusted to the agricultural and industrial 
necessity with the least possible disarrangement of the latter, but with 
the absolute military necessity always in the foreground. 

With this thought in mind the first re, tions were promulgated. 
No apology is needed for them. It is believed that they produced a 
result with such accuracy in ct to the plan that no substantial 
criticism can be made of them. ormally it frankly admitted that 
they were full of faults. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the decision that this Nation 
should cooperate militarily in the world war rather than indus- 
trially was made in the inner councils of the War Department 
before the Provost Marshal General's office was created and 
before the draft law was passed by Congress. Is there any 
wonder then that, in administering the law, regulations and 
rulings were issued by the Provost Marshal General’s office that 
5 not carry out some of the provisions or the purposes of the 

w? 

According to the report there were called out and examined 
3,082,949 men to raise the first 687,000 men. From this number 
there were exempted only 20,315 men on industrial grounds in 
the 4,557 counties or districts of the country, or a little more 
than an average of 4 men from each county or district. 

And 33,528 men were exempted on agricultural claims, or a 
little over 7 men from each county or district. There were only 
851 coal miners exempted from military service in the entire 
United States. Yet this country, as well as our allies, need 
nothing worse to-day than they need coal. 

Mr. BLACK. Can the gentleman give us any figures as to 
how many coal miners were taken into the service? He says 
something over 700 were exempted. Does he have any figures 
as to how many were taken into the military service? 

Mr. DENISON. No; I have not. I know there are about 
15,000 coal miners in my district, and if any one of them was 
exempted on industrial grounds I have not heard of it. Yet we 
need fuel pretty badly. And we are going to need it worse, 
and so are our allies, before this war is over. The coal miners 
are patriotic in my part of the country, and there may not 
have been very many who claimed exemption on industrial 
grounds, but if the war continues very long we will have to 
protect the supply of labor in coal mines whether the men claim 
exemption or not. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that 
the administration of this first draft interfered unnecessarily 
with agriculture, from the fact that not as many were exempted 
as should have been? 

Mr. DENISON. I think so. I heard the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Youna] a while ago, when I believe the 
gentleman from Nebraska was not present, and he said that 
was one of the great problems now before the country, that the 
men had been taken off the farms to go to war, producing a 
greater scarcity of farm labor. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER.. Then, if it should be established 
that these men were called into the service before their camps 
were ready for them, before the War Department were able to 
clothe and house them properly, in addition to the lack of prep- 
aration in that respect, the fact that they were not allowed to 
give their services to agriculture when labor is so essential to 
agriculture during the fall, it interfered to that extent also, 
that they were called out at a time when they were essential to 
agriculture and when agriculture could have used them to the 
advantage of the country, as well as at a time when the War 
Department had not prepared to receive them in the training 
camps. 

Mr. DENISON. Exactly. I can show, if I have time, that 
according to the Provost Marshal's report itself there was prac- 
tically a race being run between his office and other branches of 
the War Department, and that he was trying to get the men into 
the service by the time the cantonments were ready; and he 
admits that this was unfortunate, because he got the men ready 
and sent them into the service before the War Department had 
prepared for them. This haste was unnecessary and was unfor- 
tunate, because it was at a time when the men should not have 
been taken from the farms unless that was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. § ERGER. September, October, and Novem- 
ber are the months when we plant the wheat and harvest the 
corn, are they not? 


Mr. DENISON. Yes. 
Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DENISON, I will. 
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Mr. TILSON. Speaking of the coal miners, will the gentle- 
man say whether many of them applied or asked for exemption? 

Mr. DENISON.’ Yes; a great many of them did. A great 
many claimed exemption on industrial grounds, and some of 
these men that were it were what is termed by the 
Provost Marshal General “ pivotal men,“ men who had charge 
of important work essential to the operation of the mines, and 
they could not get a single exemption. In fact, the first regula- 
tions issned by the Provost Marshal General's office seemed to 
look solely to the question of military preparation and omitted 
industrial preparation. x 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman think that if there was 
some sort of an arrangement made by which a man exempted 
for real reasons—a munition worker or a farmer or a coal 
miner—could have some recognition of the fact that although 
he was willing to go and serve his country, nevertheless it was 
more important for the service that he stay at home—does the 
gentleman think that something ef that kind would encourage 
men to stay at- home or cause more men to apply for exemption? 

Mr. DENISON, I do not think it would cause more men to 
apply for exemption. 

Mr. TILSON. There are munition men working in my district 
who refused to apply for exemption, saying that it will be 
said that “ I showed the white feather or a yellow streak.” and 
they did net apply for exemption when they were absolutely 
essential to the manufacturers. 

Mr. DENISON. One of the strongest arguments made here 
in favor of the selective-service law was that by passing it we 
eould protect these industries. I think the time will come when 
the Government itself will have to protect the industries even 
if the men do not daim exemption, 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman is correct; and in doing 
so it will be helped by making some recognition of the fact that 
these men are not showing the white feather, are not showing a 
yellow streak, but doing that work which is best and most ad- 
vuntageous to winning the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illincis 
has expired. Ñ 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I see that the gentleman has gone 
exhaustively into the subject, and I would like te ask him if he 
was able to learn who in the Provost Marshal General's Office 


was responsible for these men being sent out under draft before |- 


the Quartermaster General or the Surgeon General was prepared 
to take care of them? 

Mr. DENISON. I can not auswer the question. The Provost 
Marshal General says that he did it because he was ordered by 
other departments in the War Department to do it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. He does not take the responsibility? 

Mr. DENISON. No; he avoids the responsibility. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does the gentleman know how many ap- 
peals from the district boards to the President on industrial 
ground have been sustained? 

Mr. DENISON. I can not give the figures, but I think the gen- 
tleman can find them in the report of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral. ; 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have been unable to hear of one single 
instance. 

Mr. DENISON. I have never heard ef one in my section of 
the country. { 

In my own district, Mr. Chairman, I heard of a few cases where 
farmers were allowed a short time to gather crops before being 
taken to the military camps. But I did not learn of a single 
case where a farmer was exempted on agricultural grounds, or 
where a coal miner or railroad man was exempted on industrial 
grounds. I represent a district, Mr. Chairman, that is not only a 
great farming community, but is also one of the largest bitumi- 
nous coal-mining districts in the United States. I know of 
eases where the most necessary employees ef coal mines and 
railroad shops were drafted, and net one was exempted on in- 
dustrial grounds. I knew of many cases where boys were taken 
from farms when absolutely no one was left to gather crops cr 
plant new ones, and not one was exempted on agricultural 
grounds. 


I ͤ think, Mr. Chairman, that the country should know that one 
of the very important purpeses of the selective-service law, 
namely, the protection of industries, including agriculture, from 
disturbance by reducing the supply of labor, has been almost en- 
tirely ignored by the War Department. And I think that the 
country ought to know that the blame or criticism for this must 
rest not on the Congress for enacting the law, but on the War 
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Department for failing to administer the law in accordance with 
its plain purpose.and provisions, 

And Jet me call the attention of the committee to the following 
yery illuminating statement in the Provost Marshal General’s 
report: 

Admittedly, also, and for the reasons hereinbefore stated, these early 
regulations were not addressed to the bap! gn solution of what must 
now be recognized the high functions this o 


uired, with far greater 


Well, Mr. Chairman, I think they can very properly be ques- 
tioned; and this admission by Gen. Crowder of the blunders of 
his office in the regulations under which the first half million or 
more men were drafted into the military service, and the an- 
nouncement that a different policy will obtain in drafting men 
hereafter, may be reassuring to the young men of the country 
who will hereafter be called into the service. But it is poor 
consolation to the thousands of young men and to the families 
of those men who are already in the service, and properly would 
not have been if the War Department had more carefully car- 
ried out the plain purposes of the law. ° 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, let me add that I observe that the 
Provost Marshal General in his report speaks with great em- 
phasis and with apparent pride of the achievement of his office 
in preparing the regulations and organizing the complicated ma- 
chinery for putting the selective-service law into execution and 
having the drafted men ready for delivery to the different mili- 
tary camps by the time originally fixed by the War Department. 

We must give credit to whom credit is due. To select over 
half a million men from civil life and be ready to deliver them 
by the first or middle of last September was a most remarkable 
achievement. The war came to this country with a sudden and 
terrible crash. Men, munitions, supplies, and ordnance had to 
be furnished by the Government quickly and in great quantities. 
It fell to the Provost Marshal General to produce the men, to the 
Quartermaster General to produce the cantonments to receive 
them and the supplies to equip them, and to the Ordnance Bu- 
Se to produce the guns and munitions with which they are to 

ght. 

It is a fact worth calling to the attention of the country, T 
think, that with all our great wealth and resources we have 
been able to produce men far faster than we could preduce either 
the camps to receive them, the clothes to clothe them, or the 
guns and munitions with which to equip them. 

And it must be said with humiliation, if not with shame, that 
the men were produced and sent to the military camps before 
the camps were completed te receive them, before clothing was 
provided to clothe them, before equipment was ready to protect 
them from the weather, and before guns were ready to supply 


Yes, the Provost Marshal General produced the men with re- 
markable speed. He himself says the regulations and plans for 
executing the draft law were prepared in his office six weeks be- 
fore the draft law was passed by Congress. Of course, they did 
not fit the law exactly as it was afterwards passed, but they 
were sufficient to produce the men. Gen. Crowder says, 
page 13 of his report: ° 


and 
then by the War ~ 
Army would be to receive a 


inte the Army, and 
prepared 
g the month of September, 


ment was to the efect that the 
tn Maciel pe tar eos rote aE 


Again, he says on August 8, the War Department directed him 
to furnish 30 per cent of the first draft on September 1, 30 per 
cent on September 15, 30 per cent on September 30, and 10 per 
cent as soon after 30 as practicable. 

He further says “ unexpected delays in the erection of camps 
and the accumulation of supplies caused deferments of the 
original call, and that his office produced the military require- 
ments with far greater expedition than was demanded.” 

Mr. Chairman, we can not blame the Provost Marshal General 
for drafting the men into the service before the War Depart- 
ment was ready and equipped to receive them. He was ordered 
by the War Department to do so. But the War Department, 
or the system under which it operates, must be blamed for this 
unfortunate blunder. Many of the drafted boys from Illinois 
were told to leave their own overcoats at home. They went 
into camps that were not ready te receive them, and, though 
the weather was cold, for weeks they did not have blankets or 
ov And the unfortunate conditions in the different 


camps disclosed by Senator CHAMBERLAIN, the chairman of 
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the Military Affairs Committee in the Senate, this week suggest 
that it would have been better for the country if the War De- 
partment had not acted with quite so much speed in sending the 
drafted men into the military camps. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that entirely new and different regu- 
lations have been prepared and put into effect by the Provost 
Marshal General, under which the young men of the Nation 
will hereafter be drafted and sent into the military service in 
accordance with true purpose and provisions of the law. We 
must protect the industries and the farms of the country that 
are necessary to the maintenance of our Military Establish- 
ment from too great depletion of labor. Especially must the 
supply of labor for the farms and coal mines and munition 
plants be conserved as far as possible. Mr. Chairman, I would 
not criticize any branch of the War Department if to do so 
would embarrass anyone in authority in the prosecution of the 
war. I will hereafter, as I have heretofore, support the Presi- 
dent in everything the Government needs to conduct the war 
to a successful conclusion. I have called attention to these 
matters, because there has been some just complaint among 
the people over the administration of the selective-service law, 
and they are entitled to know on whom, if anyone, the blame 
should fall. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I am not going to make any lengthy address. I 
do not desire to consume the time of this committee but very 
briefly. The subject matter about which I wish to make some 
remarks, while not perhaps germane to every provision of the 
bill before us for discussion, is nevertheless germane to the 
subject of the bill, namely, agriculture. 

It so happened that I was appointed a member of the Penn- 
sylvania public safety committee, and in connection with the 
discharge of my duties I became chairman of the food supply 
of the local committee in my State. In discharging those duties 
I came in contact with the producer, with the person who 
handles the output, and also_with the consumer, not only in one 
portion of the State but, to a considerable extent, in the entire 
State. I have attended meetings that have been called by the 
committee of my State. I attended the meeting held under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania committee in Philadelphia not long 
since; informative addresses were made by prominent State 
and national officers, 

That to which I wish to call the attention of the House is she 
very grave condition that confronts this country at the time 
respecting the scarcity of farm labor. Early in the spring of 
this last year I was called to the western portion of the State 
and engaged in the perfecting of an organization which adopted 
plans and set men at work, and the results were very gratify- 
ing, and reports of that work were made to two departments 
of this Government—the Agricultural Department and the De- 
partment of Labor. These reports were considered by the offi- 
cials of those departments as of considerable value. All I 
wish to do now is to ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp along these lines. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, we are just beginning to 
learn that this war is not alone a contest between contending 
armies on the field of battle. The work of the people back of 
the line will have more to do with bringing triumph to our 
cause than the embattled hosts. The Amercian farmer must 
grow more foodstuffs than the German farmer, the American 
miner must mine more fuel than the German miner, and the 
American factory must produce more than the German factory, 
Every man must take a hold and do his level best. Victory 
on the battle field will be impossible unless we first have vic- 
tory on the farm, in the factory, and in the mine. 

This war is more a contest of economic resources than it is 
of men under arms. To sustain our armies we must have the 
cooperation of every useful industry, trade, business, and pro- 
fession of the country. These must be at the highest degree of 
productivity and efficiency. Close cooperation of all the activi- 
ties of the Nation are necessary to win the war. As Kipling 


puts it: 
It am't the guns nor armament 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close cooperation 
That makes them win the day. 


It ain't the individuals 
Nor the army as a whole 

But the everlasin’ teamwor 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 


These lines of Kipling apply with even greater force to the 
people back of the line than they do to the men who constitute 
the Army. 

We have heard a great deal since our entrance in the war 
about the shortage of labor in certain factories, in the shipyards, 
and on the farm. That is undoubtedly true. I am more fa- 
miliar with the farm situation, and I believe it is true as it 
applies to the farms of the country. Now, the question arises, 
Are we short the man power to obtain maximum agricultural 
and industrial production from the farms and factories of the 
Nation and at the same time maintain intact an army of two 
or three million soldiers? I am sure we are not—especially is 
this true if every able-bodied man works or is made to work. 
In this conclusion I am in accord with Secretary of Labor 
Wilson, He said January 9 of this year, There is an ample 
supply of labor both for the Army and for industry, the prob- 
lem is one of proper adjustment.” Again, he said, Of course 
the draft will interfere with industry to some extent, but we 
have 35,000,000 workers, of whom approximately 1,500,000 will 
be taken the first year of the war, less than the normal number 
of unemployed. Our problem, then, is one of readjustment to 
supply the demand for workers.” 

I am inclined to think that the Secretary of Labor is right, 
and that there is an ample supply of labor if it is properly re- 
adjusted. On January 3, six days before this statement oft 
the Secretary of Labor was made public, I introduced a bill 
intended to aid in the readjustment of labor in this country. 
The bill is H. R. 8001, and the title states its purpose, as follows: 

Providing for the ration of all 
States . the 3 16 and 60 oom eee oft 1 —.— 
trial and military service during the present war and for one year 
thereafter; to prevent idleness; for the assignment of all able-bodied 
male persons between the of 18 and 60 years, both inclusive, to 
labor in some 8 business, trade, or profession essential to the 
maintenance of the Military Establishment and necessary to the pro- 
tection and welfare of the people of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 3 

Sections 1 and 2 of this bill provide for the registration of 
all male persons between the ages of 16 and 60 years, both in- 
elusive. These sections are copied almost verbatim from the 
draft law of May 18, 1917. The object of the registration pro- 
vided for in these sections is to ascertain where the man power 
of the Nation is located and how it is employed. Information 
absolutely necessary before an intelligent readjustment of the 
labor of the country is possible. The information thus obtained 
is also necessary to enforce other sections of the bill. The 
records of this registration cnn also be used from which to draft 
men into the Army in event Congress changes the age limits for 
compulsory military service or in event Congress by law pro- 
vides for universal military training. 

Section 4 makes it the duty of every able-bodied male person 
between the ages of 18 and 60 years, both inclusive, to be regu- 
larly and continuously engaged or employed during the present 
war and for one year thereafter in some lawful and useful in- 
dustry, trade, business, or profession, or in some public service. 
Idleness during this period is punishable as a crime. 

Sections 5, 6, and 7 make provisions for listing essential in- 
dustries in the order of their importance to the Military Estab- 
lishment and also for listing nonessential industries, and em- 
powers the President, in case of labor shortage in the essential 
industries, to draft laborers from the able-bodied male persons 
between the ages of 18 and 60, both inclusive, who are either 
idle or engaged or employed in the nonessential industries and 
to assign them to labor in the essential industries, 

This, in brief, is the bill. Those of you who are interested 
can get a copy of the bill and study it in detail. The object 
and purpose of my bill is to give the Government the power to 
mobilize the man power of the Nation for industrial service 
necessary for the maintenance of the Military Establishment 
as well as for military service. It Is simply the principle of 
compulsory military service applied to industrial service dur- 
ing the war. And why not? One service is just as essential as 
the other. The one is of no avail without the other. The bill 
proposes to require or compel every able-bodied man within the 
age limits to serve where his services shall be most effective in 
bringing about a successful termination of the war. Idlers and 
slackers at home are no better than are idlers and slackers in 
the Army, and should receive the same treatment. It is high 
time that the weary loafers and the well-to-do idlers go to work. 
If they do not, the wrath of the Nation will surely fall upon 
their heads. The principles of this bill will make us truly demo- 
cratic and this democratic war will be carried to a successful 
conclusion in a truly democratic way. If the war is carried on 
in a broad democratic way, as this bill contemplates, we will 
not only conquer the enemy but we will conquer ourselves. 

Criminal or regulatory laws are never enacted for the majority 
but for the minority, who do not appreciate or understand the 
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obligations and duties they owe to their fellows. . So this bill, if 
enacted into law, will not affect or disturb in any way the 
vast majority of the people of this country, who are already 
regularly and continuously engaged or employed in useful and 
productive industries, such as the farmers, the miners, and 
others engaged in the many essential industries. The funda- 
mental purpose of the bill is to make all the man power of the 
Nation useful in the prosecution of the war, and to induce—and 
if necessary to compel—every able-bodied man to contribute his 
might to the country’s welfare. [Applause.] 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. To whom does the gentleman pro- 
pose to have the profits of the man’s labor go—to the private 
individual? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The bill in detail provides that drafted 
laborers shall be paid the same compensation as other persons 
in the same industry doing similar work. I have not time to go 
into the details of the bill. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman made a comparison 
between drafting a man for military service for the Govern- 
ment and for industrial service. In the military service the 
man serves the Nation; in the industrial service he would serve 
the individual. Would the gentleman have the profit from the 
labor go to the Nation or to the individual? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In modern war the farmer is just as es- 
sential to victory as is the man in the line, and men should be 
required to serve wherever the Nation needs them. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If he is serving the Nation, but 
when he serves me as a farmer it is a different situation, is it 
not? ‘ 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is some difference, I admit. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Did not we fight a war in this 
country for four years over the question of denying to a man 
the profits of his own labor? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The bill designates the services to which 
men shall be assigned, and among the first are the industries of 
the Government. The bill contemplates that the idle and those 
in nonessential industries shall be assigned wherever needed. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If we should take these indus- 
tries over, then I think the gentleman’s bill would apply; but 
if we leave them in private hands, I would have to differ with 
him. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Iam glad to know we agree in part. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 
; Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has made a very 

interesting statement. Has the gentleman considered the propo- 
sition of calling men into the Army, men engaged in the indus- 
tries, agricultural, and other essential industries, and then fur- 
loughing them back to the industries, the continuance of their 
furloughs being conditioned upon their remaining in the indus- 
tries, on the farm, for instance? = 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is nothing in the bill that covers 
that. Of course, the question of furloughing a man from the 
Army, for instance, next spring, taking the farmer boys and 
sending them back to the farm to help in planting and in the 
harvest, if they are not needed overseas, I think is a matter 
for the Executive to handle. After a man once gets into the 
Army, then he is wholly under the control of the Commander in 
Chief. 

Mr. LEVER. The thought I had in mind is this: Let us take 
a young man 25 years old, in good physical condition, except, 
perhaps, that he has lost a finger, which might give him ex- 
emption on account of physical disability. That man may be 
a very good farm hand. Is it quite right that he should be 
exempted from all services, or is it worth while to think of 
lowering the physical requirements, drafting them into the Army 
and then furloughing that type of man back to the industries? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is not right to exempt any able-bodied 
man from rendering service to the country during the war? I 
um not undertaking to discuss the bill in detail, but I think the 
bill covers that situation. 

Mr. LEVER. The point I am getting at is what kind of 
machinery are you going to develop that is going to do that thing. 
I agree with the gentleman’s principle absolutely, and I have 
thought a good deal about it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Sections 5 to 7 of the bill provide for the 
machinery, and in fact places it in the hands of and authorizes 
the President by order to use the same organization that he has 
for conscripting the Army, and such other agencies as may be 
available and appropriate to aid him in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit me one moment 
further, the gentleman understands, of course, that the disrup- 
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tion of labor has not come so much from the operation of the 
selective-draft law, because that has made comparatively small 
drains upon the labor supply, as it has come, as he knows, from 
other causes, one of the chief causes being that men have gone 
from the farm into industrial pursuits, which pay higher wages. 
For example, in my own immediate country many farmers left 
the products on the farm to waste while they went to the canton- 
ment near by to work as carpenters. A good many of them left 
the State to go into the munition factory down here on the Poto- 
mac River. And that is true, I take it, all over the country. 

Now, the gentleman’s proposition is properly to adjust that 
situation by some methed or other which the gentleman has 
worked out in the bill. I shall certainly read the bill with a great 
deal of pleasure. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER] suggested that the bill is well framed to meet the condi- 
tions industrially that the Government should take over. Does 
not the gentleman think perhaps, in view of the way the Govern- 
ment is stepping along in that direction it is about time to make 
some arrangement to meet that situation? 

Mr. RAMSEYER, It not only applies to the industries the 
Government shall take over, but to other industries which are 
designated in section 6 of the bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. £ 

Mr. DENISON. I will ask the gentleman his opinion on this 
question, as to whether or not there is any right under the Con- 
stitution for the Government to make men work unless they are 
taken, into the military service and be made part of the military 

orce? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, I have not thought so much of that. I 
think there is as much right there, inasmuch as this service is 
necessary for the maintenance of the Military Establishment, 
to make the men work to support that establishment as to make 
them serve in the Army. 

Mr. DENISON. I will grant that is true, if taken into the 
military organization, but if he is still a private citizen has the 
Government the constitutional right under any circumstances 
to make him work, unless, of course, he was a prisoner? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That does not worry me. An able-bodied 
man has no more right to be idle than he has to steal. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. What is the meaning of the words 
“involuntary servitude,” unless it means a man working for 
another person against his will? 

Mr. RAMSBYER. That very point was raised in the selective- 
draft law and decided by the Supreme Court in favor of the 
constitutionality of the law. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is military service; I am 
speaking of industrial service. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I admit there is a difference, but not that 
such industrial service would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Has the gentleman any idea of the num- 
ber of idle men in this country? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Les; an idea but no statistics except what 
is contained in the statement of the Secretary of Labor referred 
to. I will now take up the discussion of the food production. 


FOOD PRODUCTION. 


In this connection, I desire to make some observations with 
reference to the farming situation and outlook. We spend most 
of our time talking about the Army and Navy. These subjects 
are important, very important; but there is another subject 
more fundamental ; that is, the production of an adequate amount 
of food. Without food, which is growing scarcer daily, our 
cause is lost. It is about time that Members of Congress and 
the people wake up to that fact, for it is the man behind the plow 
who keeps the man behind the gun. Listen to the authorities 
that I present to show you the seriousness of the food situation: 

Rome, January 21, 1918. 

“Food is the most important matter now before the allies,” David 
Lubin, American representative in the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, said to-day. He added: “It is useless to deceive ourselves. In 
view of the increasing consumption of food and decreasing production 
we shall be unable to feed our armies unless exceptional weather prevails 
this spring and unless extraordinary measures are applied. rope’s 
crops may be worse than last year’s. The mobilization of women of 
the United States for farm work may be necessary.” 

This morning I received through the mail a memorial presented 
to the President by the Federal Board of Farm Organizations, 
which represents 2,000,000 farmers. Here are a few paragraphs 
of the memorial: 

We know that the world is short of food. The crops now available 

ci t the nt need, and next year the world 
shortage is certain to be worse. Insufficient food supplies involve a 
most serious threat to the early and victorious conclusion of the war, 
for a starvin, ple can not t. Unless the farmers of the United 
States oan fi e mouths of our own pepe. ana our allies, they -will 
not be filled. Just how great the demand for American food will be 
we can not yet foretell, but we know already that a larger crop is abso- 
lutely necessary, 
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cally 
Under existing condition 
1917, much less surpass it, and this for reasons over 
which the farmers have no control. 
The American farmer does not ask to be relieved of any task or any 
burden which belongs He asks for no class exemption, nor 
1 consideration of any sort. The duty which the Nation and the 
es have laid upon him he desires to But he can not make 
bricks without straw. The conditions which prevent increased produc- 
tion are national conditions, and only the National Government can 
remove them: It is the duty of the Nation to give the farmer a fair 
chance to mre Che Feng See ten lie. Bente eek 28-16 
the duty of the farmer on his part to leave no furrow unturned. 
A dispatch appearing recently in one of the great dailies of 
Iowa states: 


Interviews with farmers in various parts of Iowa have revealed the 
fact that 10 per cent less corn will be raised this year in the Hawkeye 
State than in 1917, principally because of a lack of farm labor, 

I do not wish to be understood as expressing my judgment that 
there will be less raised in Iowa this year than last. On this 
subject I have had some correspondence with county farm agents, 
chairmen of county councils of defense, and others. These gen- 
tlemen differ in their views as to the outlook for increased food 
production in Iowa, but most of them agree that the shortage of 
farm labor presents a serious situation. 

Towa is the leading corn-producing State in the Union. If less 
foodstuffs will be raised in Iowa this year, what can we expect 
from the rest of the country? Along this same line a certain 
publicity bureau on January 3 had this statement: 


In the East the matter is being taken Be and the press of New York 
City is giving it prominent notice. W. has come from Connecticut 
that that State has been “ positively combed clean of laborers of every 
description, and thousands of valuable farms in that section of the 
country are lying idle as a consequence. 

I could cite you further proofs along this line, but these are 
enough. It presents a situation that is appalling. There is no 
use to talk about winning this war if we do not produce more 
foodstuffs this year than we did last, and more next year than we 
do this year. If we do not increase our food production, we are 
going to be licked. We ought to quit wrangling about the crea- 
tion of a war council and go to farming. We must dig a hole 
and bury politics until after the war and go to work. [Ap- 
plause.] What the war needs right now more than a secretary 
of munitions is 1,000,000 and more additional farm hands. The 
farm hands will keep this country and the allied nations from 
starving, while the President already has more secretaries and 
councils than he can handle to advantage. The people are de- 
manding that this Congress differentiate between essentials and 
nonessentials, and that we get busier in actions than in words. 

What do we propose to do to increase the production of the 
farms? -We can not pass it by. We must face and solve that 
problem or face defeat. Last spring the Department of Agricul- 
ture seriously proposed a plan to conscript the idlers and high- 
school boys of the cities to relieve the shortage of farm labor. 
Why the combination of idlers and high-school boys I never quite 
understood. But the plan is so utterly impractical that it never 
received serious consideration from anyone who ever saw or 
knows anything about a farm. 

There is a certain group of college presidents and certain 
boards of financiers who are urging a change in our laws to 
permit the importation of Chinese coolies for farm labor To 
me such a plan, even though it might be practical, is unthink- 
able. The American farmers are patriotic and are willing to 
offer up their sons to die for their country’s cause. But the 
American farmer is hardly in a frame of mind to receive into 
his home a Chinaman to take the place of a son who has gone 
to serve his country in the trenches. With that I pass up this 
plan as not worthy of further consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes, 

Mr. RAMSEYER, An examination of the 1910 census figures 
shows that the total farming population between the ages of 
18 and 60 at the time was 9.304.700, of which there were farm 
owners 3,372,500, farm managers 55,600, farm tenants 2,051,400, 
and farm laborers 3,825,200. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that at this time the number of retired farmers not 
engaged in any gainful occupation is 1,400,000, of which about 
one-half, or 700,000, probably are under 60 years of age. I 
think it is fair to presume that most of the 700,000 retired farm- 
ers under 60 years of age are physically able to render valuable 
farm service, There ought to be some way to induce or to 
compel them to render such service during the war. ‘ 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will 

Mr. LONDON. Now, is that the very fact which the gentle- 
man has to establish—that the retired farmers are of an age 
which would permit them to do physical work? Are not these 
retired farmers of an age which would make it impossible for 
them to do hard physical work? 


Mr RAMSEYER. No; I have just gotten through saying 
that half of the 1,400,000 are under 60 years of age, and the bill 
only applies to able-bodied male persons. 


Mr. LONDON. Where does the gentleman get that figure? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. From Secretary Houston. 

Mr. LONDON. How does he get it? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not know. I have a letter in my 
pocket to that effect. Many of these men are around 40 and 50 
years of age and physically as able as you or I. 

It is also estimated that there are several million boys and 
young men not now engaged in farm work but who have had 
more or less farm experience. There is absolutely no use to 
attempt to place boys or men on the farms who have had no 
farm experience and who can not or do not want to adjust 
themselves to the social conditions of farm life. To get more 
farm production we must have men and boys of farm experience. 
Others would be a detriment rather than a benefit to farming 
operations. Only by liberal exemption of farm labor from mili- 
tary service, by enlisting the retired farmers, and by utilizing 
the men and boys of farm experience but who are now engaged 
in something else, can the shortage of farm labor be relieved 
and an increase of food production brought about. 

I fully appreciate the difficulties of placing into effect a draft 
law for industrial service. However, whatever else we do, the 
male population within certain ages ought to be registered to 
give the Government needed information for the readjustment 
of labor. It would also have a good psychologi effect, as it 
would tend to impress each person required to register of his 
duty to render useful service during the war. I am abidingiy 
convinced that a law should be enacted at once making idleness 
a crime, which should apply with equal rigor against the well- 
to-do and the improvident alike. This country has before it a 
herculean task, which will require the united efforts of the 
manhood of the entire country. [Applause.] . 

I append herewith the following letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURS, 
Wi ‘on, January 23, 1918, 
Hon. C. W. RAMSEYER, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mn. RAMSEYER : I have your letter of 3 14 Inclosing a copy 
of H. R. 8001 and requesting inf ing the number of 


‘ormation 
farm owners, tenants, farm laborers, and retired 4 
So far as I am aware, there is no information available on these points 
later than the census of 1910. An examination of the 1910 census 
figures show that the total farming population between the ages of 18 
and 60 at that time was 9,304,700, of which 3,372,500 were farm owners, 
55.009 were managers, 2,051,400 were tenants, and 3,825,200 were farm 
rers. The census reports do not give any information regarding the 
number of retired farmers. On the kale of. farm surveys made in dif- 
ferent parts of the — Po has been estimated that the number of 


male persons previously engaged in agriculture who are now emp!oyed in 
to the maintenance of the litary 


very active attention 
t the situation is serious 
has do g in its power to furnish 
The inclosed statement indicates some of our activities in this 

ts what seems to me to be the most promising lines 

of effort. As icated in the statement, a farm-labor list has 
been stationed in nearly every State of the Union to cooperate with State 
and Federal agencies in yo Sr with the matter. The department also 
is working in very close harmony with the ent of Labor and 
especially with the various employment offices of that artment located 
in different sections of the country. In order to ascertain the possible 
needs of farmers and to determine ways of 8 them, a systemg tie 
e department before 
h its agents stationed in the 


various Sta cooperation wi ent of Labor and the 
State councils of d 

Arrangements er been made with 87 States to undertake 
such a Farm-help specialists of the departmeat, with the co- 


operation of the extension departments of the agricultural colleges and 


had been organized on a peace ® 
to create vast additional facilities and machinery, 
but also to provide on an enormous scale for the 5 AE of the new 

any shipyards — 


The Army cantonments and many of the aviation fields and camps 
have now been completed and will not have to be duplicated. A part 
of the great industrial expansion has been accomplished. The new 
regulations promulgated by the War tment e a system of 
classification of the men subject to the draft which contemplates the 

labor engaged in agricultural enter- 


— Sipe skilled farm necessary 
rises class 2, assistant or associate managers of necessary agricul- 
ural enterprises in class 3, and heads of necessary agricultural enter- 
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prises. in class 4. The Secretary of War. has asked Congress for au- 
ority to furlough soldiers of the National Army whenever the ‘inter- 
ests of the service or national security and defense render it neces- 
— 2 or desirable during harvest and planting time, to enable them to 
a t in the cultural production of the country. It is reasonable 
to suppose that, in view of these facts, many of the difficulties previ- 

y encountered will be removed or However, it is well 
to 17 that the situation will continue to be difficult and that 
a satisfactory solution will require the best thought of the Nation and 
the fullest and most complete cooperation of all agencies. The matter 
will continue to receive the earnest consideration not only of the 
Department of Agriculture but also of other branches of the Govern- 
ment, including especially the Department of Labor and the Council 


of National Defense. 
Very truly, yours, D. F. HOUSTON, 
x Seoretary. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKBEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I trust I will not be deemed 
either censorious or presumptious by taking this opportunity to 
present some observations upon one phase of the state of the war 
which, in my judgment, is entirely worthy of the earnest con- 
sideration of the entire membership of the House, and which 
challenges the real patriotism of America. I bespeak the indul- 
gence of both sides of the Chamber. What I shall say will not 
offend any, but I trust may make some impression for fruitful 
thought upon both my Republican and Democratic colleagues. 

The main thought is this: In the midst of and throughout this 
war, until it shall end in triumph for our arms, we owe it to 
the country aud ourselves and to our cause to give to our Com- 
mander in Chief the full measure of sympathetic and helpful 
aid, comfort, and assistance, and, in addition thereto, to stand 
behind and back to the limit his policies, and to grant the ade- 
quate powers he asks us to grant. We are engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle with the most malignant form of centralized 
temporal power, and it might appear illogical and inconsistent 
to advocate the lodgment of such powers during the period of 
the war in our own Commander in Chief, but a correct and 
dispassionate analysis of both the psychology and logie of our 
necessities will refute and dispel such probable criticism. Be- 
cause, by the fickle fortuity of the ballot the present Commander 
in Chief happens to be a member of my own political faith 
does not alter or modify in the least the inherent soundness of 
the philosophy sought to be impressed, nor should the natural 
inclination of the partisan in ordinary times to make capital 
out of the vulnerable mistakes or blunders of the opposition pre- 
vent that partisan in an hour like this from approaching the 
subject with a very high order of intellectual candor, and 
should not estop him from asking himself this question: “ When 
the citadel of my country’s security and life is assailed, within 
and without, by most formidable and dangerous adversaries, 
what can I do to help save it from destruction?” And I sub- 
mit this proposition with the full knowledge that the present 
Executive has able and honorable opponents, both in the ranks 
of the opposition and within his own party. 

But to revert to the main proposition. Ask any Member of this 
House to-day, “ What, in the present posture of affairs, do you 
consider your paramount duty to your home people and the 
National Goyernment?” and his instantaneous reply will be: 
“To do everything in my power, by vote, act, counsel, and effort, 
to bring this terrible war to a speedy and triumphant conclu- 
sion.” If he does not make that answer, he has no adequate or 
commendable conception of his moral, political, or representative 
duty. Mark the matter of his answer—not a tithe or fragment 
of his possibilities, but everything that he can do. And surely 
one of the things we all can do is to remember that under our 
Constitution the President is, whether he ought to be or not, the 
one person clothed with the power and authority and directly 
charged with the responsibility of conducting our naval and 
military operations. The presumption is that for the time being 
he is the ablest and best equipped man in the country for such 
a trust; otherwise he would not have been commissioned by 
the Nation to assume it. The people of this country have said: 
“We call Woodrow Wilson up out of the multitude of his fellow 
citizens for this task,” and the Constitution says: “ Woodrow 
Wilson, I lay upon you as the elect of your people the great bur- 
den of leading and directing the operations and policies of this 
war, and therein fail not, for by my mandate you alone must 
answer for this terrible responsibility to your people and to 
posterity.” It would have been the same edict had Charles E. 
Hughes been the present occupant of the White House. It will 
be the same in the future if—may Almighty God forbid it— 
we engage in war. It is our system, and it is a good system. 
It is so excellent in its conception and ideal administration that 
I invoke the adherence of Congress and the country to its pro- 
found desirability now and hereafter. 

No measure of that responsibility is lodged upon the shoulders 
of Congress in its true significance. We have the exclusive 


power of declaring war, and we have the duty of raising moneys 


to carry it on, and the legislative function of furnishing the 
agencies and instrumentalities for its prosecution, but there 
our perogative ends, and when we attempt to go further we 
usurp a function not bestowed by warrant of the Constitution 
and occupy untenable and precarious ground. 

The facts of history show how indispensable to military suc- 
cess is the bestowal or assumption of full and unquestioned au- 
thority, plenary and absolute, in one head and hand. What 
would have been the careers of Cæsar, Cromwell, Napoleon, or 
Alexander without it? And what dreary and dismal results 
where not reposed! I cite as an instance the lamentable de- 
bacle in Russia, where every newly liberated citizen held himself 
entitled to vote or act through a committee on questions of 
military movements and administrative policy. God save this 
Nation from accomplishments such as the Bolsheviki have 
achieved. ; 

I do not mean to intimate that we should blindly close our 
eyes to the deficiencies and remediable mistakes or even blunders 
that may have been made by subalterns of the President to 
whom specific duties of equipment and preparation have been 
intrusted. To do so would be supine and stupid. But I submit 
to every thoughtful Member, that instead of using such examples 
as a pretext for intemperately arraigning our whole scheme and 
system, they can and should be used as things hereafter to be 
sedulously avoided, and thereby to perfect and strengthen our 
program of ultimate preparation. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My friend, I have only a very limitet 
time, and I fear I can not yield. 

I beg no man to withhold helpful, friendly, constructive criti- 
cism, but I beseech men high and low alike to refrain, for their 
country’s sake, to stay the tongue of slander, intrigue, and 
mendacity. 

But it will not aid us to say that all our war preparations have 
fallen down, or our initiative or organization are inherently 
faulty, for in addition to being untrue, such statements not only 
hearten the disloyal and seditious among us but terribly dis- 
courage our own patriotic citizens, We should rededicate our- 
selves to the cause of American solidarity and freedom; we 
should remember that every father and mother who has a son 
in the Army are not looking on their sacrifice as one of ion 
or cult or party, but are sitting these winter nights in desolate 
homes, but with resolute hearts and heroic patience, awaiting 
the news of their boy's supreme sacrifice, if need be, in order 
that our Republic may live. Do not double their boy's jeopardy 
by divided and halting counsel and authority. And those men 
in the ranks—they care not for party quibble or personal spleen 
between those in authority, and it is nothing less than they should 
expect that all of us here in Washington should set them the 
inspiring example of national cohesion and an identical purpose. 
[Applause.] 

Let me repeat, the great thing is to win this war at the 
earliest day. That happy day can only be delayed by discord 
and recrimination. It is of small concern to those who are 
making the master sacrifices of this tragic period as to who shall 
be Speaker of the next House of Representatives or what 
aspiring politician may have the bestowal of some sordid patron- 
age. Speaking for myself alone, I would gladly surrender the 
political control of the House and the Senate, too, in the next 
election if I could thereby insure the saving of the lives of only 
a few of those gallant boys who are cheerfully offering their 
all to make men free and to save forever the peace and security 
of this Republic. [Applanse.] 

I fear that the end of this heart-sickening business of war 
may be a tong way off. If so, our people must inevitably make 
sacrifices enough. Let them be not augmented by internal dis- 
cord and malignant censure. Let us subordinate the whimsical 
and unprofitable and set our whole hearts upon the very de- 
sirable business of thrashing the eternal daylights out of the 
German Kaiser. 

Remember, you northern men, what infinite anxiety and 
trouble the so-called copperheads gave Abraham Lincoln when 
he was dedicating his very soul to the task of saving the 
Union. Remember, all you men, from every State, that to-day 
the breed of the political copperhead is not extinct, and they 
are covertly seeking now to hamstring and hamper Woodrow 
Wilson, who is dedicating his very soul to the sublime task of 
Saving civilization. [Applause.] : 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, how much time has 
been consumed in general debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
LEVER] has consumed 4 hours and 27 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Havcen] 4 hours and 50 minutes. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. QUIN] 20 minutes, 
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Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. BANKHEAD] said touching the loyalty we should show to 
our Commander in Chief, President Wilson, is indeed true, and 
I trust that the heart of every patriotic American will imbibe 
that same spirit. 

This bill that is before the Congress now is not a war measure, 
and yet it constitutes the mudsills for the successful prosecution 
of this war. The agriculture of this country, the production of 
the fields, comes ahead of all, because no people can carry on a 
war unless they have full stomachs. Soldiers may have all the 
ordnance that the combined resources of the world may produce, 
they may have the finest cannon and musketry, cavalry, aero- 
planes, and navy, but they would-be bound to fail if they are 
not properly fed. They must have food. 

The Agricultural Committee has brought forth a good bill for 
this coming fiscal year. The people of the United States of 
America are called upon not only to feed the people of this 
Republic and the soldiers of the United States but to provide 
food and provender for our allies in this great world conflict. 

Labor has been taken from every field of activity in the 
United States. In all the industrial plants labor has been called 
to arms. From the fields devoted to the production of agricul- 
tural products young men have been called from the hoe and 
the plow to take up arms in defense of their country. Naturally 
there will be bound to be a smaller crop in 1918 than there was 
in 1917. The reason is apparent to all. Our land is no more 
productive this year than it was last and our labor is less. Where 
will the labor come from to produce the great corn crops that 
will be required? Where will that labor come from to produce 
the great wheat crops, all the food crops, and the cotton crops? 
Some people have an imaginary idea that you are going to get 
socialists and anarchists out of the cities to go to work out on 
the farms. You will never get one of those fellows from the 
cities to go to the farms and call in the hogs, take up the hoe, 
to get the mule out at daylight, and go to the field and plow. 
You are not going to get that type of men out in the country to 
split rails, build up fences, dig ditches, carry on farm operations, 
These city fellows do not know anything about farming. They 
ean not even put gears on a horse or a mule, much less farm. It 
requires time, practical experience, and brains to be a farmer, 
The natural consequence is, my friends, that the farmers of this 
country, who work all day and part of the night, will not be able 
to get the great and abundant crops that the management of this 
war e 

Then, it is Incumbent on the Government to pursue the same 
activities in the same manner and in the same way, so far as 
money is concerned, to produce and conserve these farm prod- 
ucts as the Departments of War and Navy have pursued in pro- 
viding ordnance, equipment, and supplies to the soldiers and 
seamen who prosecute the war. 

The Military Committee, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, does not talk in millions, like some of these other 
committees. Here sits Gov. SHALLENBERGER, of our committee, 
who knows that we are now talking about seven billions and eight 
billions, and the probability of going on up to $10,000,000,000 to 
provide the United States with clothing and armament for our 
soldiers in the field. I happen to be chairman of the subsistence 
committee, a subcommittee of the Military Committee. Do you 
know what subsistence means? It means that these soldiers 
must have provided for them clothing to wear and food to put 
in their stomachs. Naturally I consider where this food is to 
come from, knowing in my own congressional district, as I do, 
the scarcity of labor; that thousands of men have been called 
from the farm to go into the Army. I know this same condition 
exists in every congressional district in the United States. 

It must give us all concern as to whether or not we will be 
able to produce the necessary food to feed our 104,000,000 people 
and feed our soldiers in the camps and on the battle fields and 
on the battleships, and our allies in Europe, who have their 
man power on the battle field and in the industrial factories 
producing armament to prosecute the war. Every man in the 
United States must recognize the fact that not only what we 
produce must be conserved but that every ounce of energy of 
the men, women, and children on the farm must be exerted to 
produce to the utmost capacity in every line of productivity the 
food and clothing for the people of this country, our soldiers, 
and our allies, 

As it now stands we are almost’ on the verge of breaking 
ground to begin planting our crops in the South. Whether or not 
the Government activity will provide the dehydrating plants 
discussed here in order that all the vegetables may be conserved 
and the water extracted from Irish and sweet potatoes and all 
kinds of vegetables, so that these food crops can be carried 
through the fall and winter to take the place of the scarce sub- 
stantials, I do not know, but I do know tin has become very scarce 
and there may not be a sufficient quantity of tin cans to can all 


the vegetables raised in-the South and in the eastern portion 
of this Republic, It strikes me that it ought to be called to the at- 
tention of the Agricultural Department to ask them in this crisis 
to grant whatever amount of money is needed to conserve all the 
vegetables in this country so that in their dry state all food ele- 
ments are intact, and in the winter months they may be put in 
the stomachs of the people. It occurs to me that the Agricul- 
tural Department, through its Bureau of Markets, would be able 
to see to it, now that the Government has control of the railroads 
of this-country, that there is proper distribution of all perishable 
articles that come from the farms of this country, so that nothing 
could rot in transit, so that nothing would be on the road too 
long for lack of ice or because of overheating, which would de- 
stroy and make it useless for the human stomach. And that the 
Government could go further than that and lend its activities 
in getting the necessary fertilizers to the farmers to produce 
these vegetables, the corn and the wheat and the other food 
products, in order that we may not have that scarcity which 
seems to me impending in the food production of this country. 

No doubt if this war continues another year there will be a 
rationing of our people. That time is going to come, and our 
people had just as well get prepared to put their stomachs on 
lighter rations morning, noon, and night. The patriotism is 
here. The people will be willing to do that, but can we call on 
our soldiers in the field to do on less in their stomachs? Then, 
the American Government should exert its whole influence in 
getting the necessary quantity of food produced from the 
fields of this country, and I believe our Government should 
look a long time before it takes too many of the young men 
from the farms and places them under the draft law into the 
Army. If there is a man that is essential, if there is a man 
indispensable to industry, it seems to me from what we see 
before us now, the farm worker, the farm manager, the pro- 
ducer of meat, the producer of corn, of vegetables, and of wheat 
is the most essential man in this Government to the successful 
prosecution of the war and the continuance of the different 
industries of our Republic. f 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that the local draft 

can exempt these young men for agricultural purposes? 

Mr. QUIN. I would say to the gentleman that under the 
orders of the Provost Marshal General the local boards are 
afraid that they would get in the penitentiary if they did that. 
Do you not know that all of the local boards in all of the rural 
communities of this country would love to do that very thing if 
they were not afraid of violating the law. I stated on the floor 
of this House when they had the draft bill up that the War 
Department did not intend to exempt the farmers. When some 
of you people were killing our voluntary bill and putting the 
conscript law on the books, I quoted what the Secretary of War 
said before our committee. I knew they were not going to 
exempt the farmers of the country. I endeavored to get that 
done in the committee. I saw it was necessary to leave the 
farmers on the farms to produce food. The War Department 
sald they could not do it and be fair under all the principles of 
the law. 

Apparently inspired editorial articles were sent out all over 
the country that the farmers were going to be exempted, and 
for that reason many farmers urged the passage of the bill. 
because it was going to exempt the farmers. Well, how- 
ever that may be, it is water that has passed the wheel. We 
have the law on the books, in many respects a fine law, and all 
must obey it and live up to it, and the people are going to do 
that unhesitatingly everywhere; but now is the time for the 
War Department to realize that the farms must not have their 
labor taken away from them. What is the use of our committee 
putting up $8,000,000,000 to carry on this war, with alt of these 
things belching forth fire and lead and brimstone and gell and 
damnation on the Germans, unless you are going to have the 
farmers of the country with the necessary labor and ability 
produce the food to feed those soldiers and keep up ouf people 
and our allies? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think the gentleman is borne ont 
by the facts of experience that every nation that goes into war 
finds it is impossible to fight a war and at the same time in- 
crease their food and agricultural production. So to look the 
matter fairly in the face, I agree with the gentleman that we 
must prepare to save and ration and come to a lower consump- 
tion, rather than hope to meet this thing by an increased produc- 
tion as we go on. No nation has ever achieved that. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Mississippi yield until I ask the gentlemaa from Nebraska a 
question? 

Mr. QUIN, Les. 
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Mr. JACOWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks it would materially lessen our chance of winning this 
war if furloughs could be extended to men who are now in the 
Army who have been taken from the farms, to go back and raise 
the crop for this year? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think it would be the proper 
thing to furlough them back to the farms. 

Mr. QUIN. I desire to say that every man who realizes the 
necessity of the production of food thinks the same thing. 
Surely the Government would be served best if the farmers 
now doing soldier duty were furloughed back to their farms to 
make a crop of foodstuffs this year and that no more farmers 
be drafted during the year at least. But you can not get that 
notion into the War Department, and I can see why the War 
Department hesitates to do it, because they say, We will de- 
moralize the Army, and we can not afford to have the Army 
disrupted right here when they are crying for us to get trained 
soldiers into France.” But we can keep them from taking any 
more men from the fields at this time if the War Department 
can ever see this matter as I do. We must have food just as 
much as we must have guns and ammunition. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it more difficult to get an impression of that 
kind into the War Department than some others? The gentle- 
men say it is difficult to get that into the War Department. 

Mr. QUIN. They are the ones who have the drafting of these 
men. Do you know we have on the statute books the draft law 
that allows them to exempt every man from any essential or in- 
dispensable place? As I see, the exigencies of the occasion are 
arising where it is necessary under the very terms of that bill 
to keep this indispensable and essential labor on the farm. What 
foolishness it looks to me to take a man from a farm who can 
produce thousands of bushels of corn and great droves of hogs 
and cattle, to take him from the farm and put him in the Army 
to serve as a private which you could get from any class that 
produces nothing of material aid for the Government in this war. 
The Government is taking from the farm able-bodied young 
white men who are producing food, the very thing we must have 
to properly carry on this war. It seems to me that the War 
Department ought to realize the necessity of what I suggest as to 
leaving these powers on the farms; and how can it realize it 
unless the question is agitated on the floor of Congress? Some 
people say it is not fair to leave these farmers back home and 
take somebody else. It is not altogether a question of fairness; 
it is a question of absolute necessity and what is best for the 
Government in this crisis, and so it looks to me that farmers 
should not be taken into the Army now. 

Mr. MORGAN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yield now. Consider the men producing 
the ammunition in these factories, and you know it will not do 
to take all of those factory workers who are producing our car- 
tridges, our artillery, our rifles, and our powder. Is the rifle, 
is the cannon, is the artillery of any more importance than food? 
If we were to have a food famine in this country, like the coal 
famine in the eastern portion of this Republic here in the last 
five weeks, what do you think our people would do? They would, 
when they get hungry, when they get into desperate straits, act 
like wild people. Hunger will drive the best people to despera- 
tion, as when they broke in all those show windows and bread- 
basket places in New York City. That desperation would run 
rampant from one end of this Republic to the other. It would 
‘be the case, because people grow desperate when they get hungry 
for a long time, and if you have a famine, how could the war 
continue? How could you prosecute it if people at home and 
abroad are crying for meat and bread? If God sends plenty of 
rain and good snows on our farms, and the farmers and their 
wives and children work with all of their energy, we can not 
expect to have as much food produced as we will need. Too 
many farmers are in the Army, and too many have gone into the 
factories. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr, CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I make the same 
request. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I shall not devote the time 
given to me to a strict discussion of this bill, because it has 
already been analyzed and discussed very extensively and very 
ably by the members of the committee and others. 

There is, however, passing over the United States at the pres- 
ent time a wave of dissatisfaction with the management of the 
war by the administration. The immediate cause of this out- 
burst of public opinion was the speech made by Senator CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Chairman of the Military Committee of the Senate, 
and he by reason of his ‘position is supposed to know more 
about the conditions of fhe Army and Navy and the deficiencies 
in the management of the war, if any exist, than any other man 
in 


Ata public dinner given in his honor last week in New York 
he made this declaration: 


The Milita 1 of America has fallen down. There is no 
use to be optimistic about a thing that does not exist. It has almost 
— functioning nran of inemciency in every bureau and depart- 


M This statement from a Democratic Senator who occupies the 
most prominent position in the Senate, so far as the manage- 
ment of the war is concerned, is startling, and it has shocked 
the American people. It was of sufficient importance to draw 
from the President a prepared statement in answer and denial, 
in which he states: 

Senator CHAMBERLATN’S statement as to the present inaction and 


ineffectiveness of the Government is an astonishing and absolutely 
unjustifiable distortion of the truth. 


Thus we have the issue between the Executive and a leading 
Democratic Senator as to the management of this war. 

There has been no opposition in Congress from the Republi- 
can Party, or any considerable number of it, as to the man- 
agement of the war by the President. 

Personally I have voted for every measure the administra- 
tion asked or desired in the prosecution of the war against 
Germany and have unhesitatingly supported the administration 
and the President in every effort looking toward that end, and 
it is my plan and purpose to continue to support the adminis- 
tration most earnestly in all war legislation until the war is 
ended and American arms victorious. [Applause.] 

But the Senate Committee on Military Affairs has recently 
investigated the conditions in the cantonments, of the troops 
in France; and of the various inactivities of the War Depart- 
ment; and, while this testimony has not been printed and, I 
am informed, will not be published in full, but only in part, 
yet the press reports have shown that the troops in the field 
are without sufficient clothing; that the large death list from 
pneumonia, measles, and mumps is largely the result of undue 
exposure in overcrowded tents and incomplete hospitals; that 
hospitals are in some cases without heat or water or toilet facili- 
ties; that the troops are without sufficient guns; and that our 
Army in France is entirely without ordnance of our own make 
or providing. This testimony, so far as it has been printed in 
the public press, has been supplemented by the speeches and 
statements of the 10 Members of this Congress who have visited 
the battle front in France and Italy; and they have stated 
with unanimity and fierce emphasis that our troops in France 
are not properly protected by cannon, and to send them into 
the trenches now is to simply send them into a slaughter pen. 
We were compelled to buy clothing from England and guns 
and ordnance from France. With these facts before us, the 
question that confronts every Member of Congress is, Is it 
right to sit still and remain quiet and simply say that the 
responsibility of fighting this war is on the President? While 
that is true, that therefore Congress may remain silent and 
allow these conditions to continue, or are we not rather duty 
bound as a part of the Government and responsible to the 
people, at least for all legislation affecting the war, now, by 
constructive suggestion, by high patriotic advice, to aid in every 
way we can the administration in bettering these conditions 
and in overcoming these and other difficulties and inefficiencies 
that are now hindering and delaying our war preparations? 

No man ought to be characterized as lacking in patriotism 
or ought to be charged with playing politics or be accused of 
unfair criticism of the administration when he seeks in good 


faith to make suggestions that will, he believes, overcome 
existing failures or give advice that will lead to ultimate suc- 
cess and bring about the complete overthrow of German 
militarism. No one appreciates, I think, more than I do the 
magnitude of this war and the rapid expansion of our Military 
Establishment. Fifteen years’ service in the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania, part of which time as a private soldier, 


1918. 


„and finally in the capacity of commissary general of the State, 
together with any service in the United States Army, covering 
the entire period of duration of the Spanish-American War, 
has given me some knowledge of military affairs. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Just touching the question of criticism. Is 
it not a fact, recognized in education, literature, and politics 
that criticism is more wholesome and contributes more to good 
and betterment than praise? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I think fair criticism, given in good faith, 
does, That is as far as I am going to go. Yet I believe the 
present management of the war lacks coordination; lacks unity 
of purpose; lacks harmony of, action; and above all there is 
inefficiency in the execution of plans that has produced startling 
failures in the War Department. Not every plan has failed by 
uny means, not every officer is incompetent, but there are too 
many failures. 

It is true, under our form of government, the President of the 
United States is the constitutional head of the Nation and the 
Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy. Congress can not 
legally interfere with the management or conduct of the war. 
No Congressman or body of Congressmen, and certainly no party, 
in Congress wishes to interfere, but there is a widespread feeling 
in Congress and throughout the country that having voted un- 
grudgingly and quickly unprecedented large sums of money to 
the administration to be used in preparing this Nation for war, 
that Congress ought to at least be permitted to know and be 
allowed to act with the administration in a broad, high-minded, 
nonpartisan, patriotic way, for the purpose of obtaining results 
from the expenditure of this money. 

Personally I believe the President, when war was thrust upon 
us, should have adopted the plan for the war which has proven 
successful in France, England, and Italy, by organizing a non- 
partisan Cabinet. 

When Mr. Lincoln became President of the United States, 
with rebellion threatening the Nation, he wisely selected a non- 
partisan Cabinet. The Secretary of State was William H. 
Seward, of New York, a Whig; Secretary of the Treasury Sal- 
mon P. Chase, of Ohio, was a Democrat; Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania, was a Democrat, succeeded by Ed- 
ward M. Stanton, of Ohio, a Democrat; Secretary of the Interior 
Caleb B. Smith, of Indiana, was a Democrat; Secretary of Navy 
Gideon Welles, Connecticut, was a Democrat; Postmaster Gen- 
eral Montgomery Blair, of Maryland, was a Republican, formerly 
a Whig; Attorney General Edward Bates, of Missouri, was a 
Whig. Judge Davis said of this Cabinet: 

Lincoln's original design was to appoint Democrats and Republicans 
alike to office. He carried this theory so far that the radical Republi- 
cans regarded the make-up as a “disgraceful surrender to the South,” 
while men of less extreme views saw with some alarm that he called 
his advisory council four ex-Democrats and only three ex-Whigs, a criti- 
cism which he met by saying that he himself was an “ Old-Line Whig” 
and would be there to make the parties even, * 

This plan of Mr. Lincoln worked out admirably; it drew to 
the support of the war all political parties. It became a na- 
tional war, not a war in which one party is entirely excluded 
from the active management, and the Cabinet then actually took 
a part in executive action, with all parties represented in the 
Cabinet. All our people felt that they were represented, and 
the war soon became a great national war. 

During the recess of Congress I made many speeches in my 
district and adjacent parts of Pennsylvania upholding vigorously 
the administration, and advocating most strenuously the prosecu- 
tion of this just and righteous war to a successful termination. 

The situation now demands of every citizen the highest 
patriotic service that he can render, whether in official life 
or out of it. We must all be Americans, we must all rise to 
the highest plane of patriotic devotion and unselfish and un- 
hesitating, vigorous service, and do everything we can to assist 
the administration in the crisis that confronts us. 

It does seem that the organization of the War Department 
is not working smoothly. The charges made appear to be 
undeniable, that there is lack of coordination between the pur- 
chasing departments of the Army, that they have been bidding 
against each other until prices have been advanced and indus- 
tries disorganized. ‘The first shipbuilding organization has 
gone to pieces. There has been an attempt to reorganize it, 
with what success is not yet known. It is admitted on all 
hands that it is away behind with its work and its accom- 
plishments are practically very little up to this time. This can 
easily be explained by the confusion that seems to prevail in 
that department of the Government. Let me give a concrete 
ease in point. A large industry in my district that manufac- 
tures valves, brass stopcocks, and fittings for the engines of 
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these ships which the Shipping Board are to build has by the 
Fuel Director been directed to stop all operations to save fuel. 
How are these ships to be built and completed when the Fuel 
Director will not permit the manufacture of the necessary 
fittings required to finish them? This company is, moreover, 
subject to a penalty if they do not complete the work in a 
given time. Yet the Fuel Director, disregarding this, prevents 
them from working. This concern, it seems, is going to get it 
both coming and going. If it does not make the engine fittings, 
the ships can not be built and it will be compelled to pay a 
penalty ; if it works it will be fined by the Fuel Administration, 

There are seven or more such purchasing departments for 
the Army, hence there necessarily is overlapping of jurisdic- 
tion, competitive bidding in the market, confusion, and delay. 
No private corporation of much less magnitude than the United 
States Government for one moment would tolerate such con- 
fusion and inefficiency. To point this out is not treason against 
the Government nor disloyalty to the President, but it is merely 
a suggestion seeking to draw attention to an existing glaring 
evil with the hope that it may be remedied. I might present 
and analyze other bureaus of the War Department and show 
that this inefficiency seems to prevail to an alarming extent 
throughout some of its other branches. 

Under the act of Congress providing for the national defense 
there has been organized in connection with the War Depart- 
ment about 150 committees. These are known as the $1 a 
year men, and these include some of the most efficient men in 
the country, but they find themselves without any power, and 
they have in a great many instances quit, and the usefulness 
of most of the others seems to be at a standstill. 

The Republican Members of Congress in conference in the 
face of this crisis passed a resolution, not condemning the 
President, not proposing to interfere with the President, but, 
profiting by the experience of Great Britain and France, as 
we have a right to profit from their experience, which has 
been sad and expensive to them, respectfully suggesting to the 
President the propriety of establishing a bureau of munitions. 

This suggestion is made from the highest patriotic impulse 
and motive. It springs from the hope that the President may 
turn to the example of Mr. Lincoln, and under this new au- 
thority, if given to him by Congress, organize a bipartisan war 
bureau of the biggest men in the Nation regardless of politics, 
who shall act under him and aid and help him in more definitely 
organizing and preparing this Nation to fight Germany and 
bring quickly to the relief of our hard-pressed allies a com- 
pletely equipped and efficiently organized military force. 

This proposition is constructive. It is in aid of the President; 
it takes away none of his powers, but it enlarges his authority 
and enables him to call in the greatest talent in the country in 
any special line that he may deem proper and use it. This 
bureau, appointed and selected by the President, will be under 
his direct control and supervision and responsible to him alone. 
By means of it he can lift from his own shoulders some of the 
burdens that doubtless oppress him. By constantly advising 
with such board that unity of purpose, that effectiveness of ac- 
tion and completeness of accomplishment will be brought about 
that is not now possible in the preparation for and management 
of this great war. 

Indeed, this course of fair publie discussion and suggestion 
is in complete accord with the principles laid down for our 
guidance by the President in such cases. The Boston Tran- 
script recently published the following extract from Woodrow 
Wilson’s (now President) work on “Congressional Govern- 
ment“: : 

Unless Congress haye and use evey means of acquainting itself with 
the acts and disposition of the administrative agents of the Govern- 
ment the country must be helpless to learn how it is being served, and 
unless Congress both scrutini these things and sift them by every 
form of discussion the country must remain in embarrassing and crip- 
pling ignorance of every force which it is most important that it should 
othe e ge A of Con hould be ially pref 
even to its le 1 tive function. he argumint is TE only hat the 
discussed and interrogated administration is the only pure and efficient 
administration, but more than that that the only well pelt governing 
ore ds that people which discusses and interrogates its administra- 

It is 5 upon which I shall act and upon which I hope every 
upright and faithful servant of the people in Congress will act. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If this was good doctrine when the President 
was a professor at Princeton University teaching the science of 
government, it ought to be good now in practice, 
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Let us rise to the occasion. Let it not be said that this is a 
political move or partisan action. It is entirely American, it is 
wholly patriotic, and it is purely loyal. Mr, Chairman, when 
the casualties begin to come back from the front the mothers 
and widows of Americans will accept no excuse if it should 
appear that these men have been sacrificed unduly by reason 
of lack of preparation, even in the minutest detail. 

The undertaking before us is of such tremendous magnitude 
that we must throw aside all our personal feelings, our personal 
affiliations, our personal comfort, and our personal fortunes and 
make one grand united effort to quickly win this war for free- 
dom and for America. The course above advocated will cer- 
tainly, I firmly believe, bring about such result, and I submit it 
for the respectful consideration of the President and of Con- 
gress. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss some 
features of this Agricultural bill, and for that purpose I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to my friend from Texas, 
Mr. BLANTON. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I likewise want to discuss 
some of the features of the bill, and I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks generally. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to make a 
speech at this time, but I rise to state that I desire to express 
my views on this bill, and ask unanimous consent to extend my 

- remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] has consumed 4 hours and 55 minutes. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Haugen] has consumed four hours and seven 
minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that I 
have only one more request for time on this side. How many 
has the gentleman? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have three more that I have promised and 
would like to accommodate. 

Mr. LEVER. Very well. I will ask the gentleman from 
Iowa to use some of his time now. I will use mine later’. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Warbowi. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. — 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, for a Member of Congress to 
launch an attack upon the executive or administrative branch 
of this Government in the midst of the greatest war the world 
has ever known is assuming an enormous responsibility, and on 
the other hand to accept without question conditions entailing 
tremendous consequences is to accept an equally grave responsi- 
bility. 

I will not attempt to criticize to any great extent any of the 
executives or their departments, but I confess to a belief that 


there is the gravest necessity for immediate reorganization in | 


many of our present executive and administrative departments. 
The decision taken by the Fuel Administrator proclaiming a 
compulsory suspension of business was a drastic decision and 
can only be justified by the urgent necessity of relieving rail- 
road congestion—the securing of coal for ships in our ports, and 
the individual need for coal throughout the northeastern section 
of this country. That the conditions which have led to the 
present state of things should never have been permitted to 
occur may be admitted without question. I believe such an 
order would have been unnecessary if better judgment and fere- 
sight had been used three or four months ago when transporta- 


tion upon our railroads and rivers was not handicapped by ice 
and snow. If that order and the more recent one of an embargo 
upon freight will relieve the present situation and prevent a food 
and fuel famine in this country this winter, I believe that their 
autocratic demands upon the industrial institutions and the 
people of this country will be a justification for their issuance. 
The cost in dollars and individual sacrifice of that order and- 
that embargo I know will be tremendous, but if we prevent a coal 
and food famine and are able by virtue of this experience to 
prevent a repetition in the future of this present critical condition 
I believe the experience will be worth the price the American 
people have had to pay. 

There can be no question that moments will arrive during this 
great war when heroic remedies become conservative policy by 
reason of the very fact that they are necessary to prevent more 
radical or perhaps disastrous consequences. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill carries an appropriation of about 
$26,000,000. This sum fades into insignificance in comparison 
with the billions that will be necessary to be raised by bonds 
and taxation and appropriated for war purposes, I hope the 
Members of this House will in the near future present a new 
revenue bill to the country that will distribute the burden of 
taxation in a more just and equitable manner than the one now 
in operation. Iam yery candid in stating that unless this course 
is pursued many of the large industrial concerns in my State 
and city will be forced into bankruptcy. 

I am interested not so much with the past as I am with the 
future. I am gravely disturbed with the business conditions 
and their present outlook in this country, and when the business 
of this country is violently disturbed and demoralized every 
man, woman, and child’s personal welfare is at stake. 

I refer particularly to the assumption and statement of some 
Government officials that in order to win this war we will be 
compelled to abandon all business known as nonessential. I 
sincerely hope that the executive department of this Govern- 
ment will not be in haste to act, and that they will investigate 
from every possible angle and point of view before issuing a 
proclamation upon essential and nonessential business undertak- 
ings—and if nonessential is going to be interpreted to exclude 
everything except that which is really a part of our war machine, 
then I predict the greatest financial panic and disaster and the 
8 suffering for our citizens that this country has ever 

wn. 

The business interest and the people of this country are in 
favor of a curtailment of the use and the restricting of the 
manufacturing of the real luxuries of life. Most of us are 
practicing economy, which I hope will become a habit, for that 
will enable us to meet after the war industrial conditions with- 
out experiencing deprivations and financial distress, and this 
saving habit will assist materially in the floating of new bond 
issues and future Red Cross contributions that are really 
essential for the winning of this war. 

Mr. Chairman, American business and American business men 
realize that the present predicament of commerce and industry 
is a concrete demonstration of the fact that business as usual is 
impossible when our Nation is at war. ‘The fact that our indus- 
trial organization is one long series of interlocking gears must 
be taken into consideration when the breaking of a single cog is 
apt to be the means of stopping industrial cooperation of our 
entire industrial machine. ‘This, I believe, will be vital not only 
to a successful prosecution of our war but to the future self- 
ern of our business, our citizens, and our Nation. [Ap- 

use. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFapprn]}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to speak 
on this bill, but on another subject that is equally as important 
as this bill at the present time. 

This is an industrial war. The greatest financial and in- 
dustrial organization and the biggest brains that the country 
possesses are what is necded, and needed now, for to-morrow 
may be too late. I am wondering whether in the administering 
of the legislation already enacted recently—legislation said to 
be necessary to win the war—we have not, in the machinery 
crented, provided a theoretical system which is proving a failure. 
In other words, are we not now in this the country’s greatest 
crisis living in a theorist's paradise? 

In support of that argument I may say that I am receiving 
constantly letters g the situation referred to. I quote 
from one the following: 
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The President's statement contained in today's papers can be con- 
strued as nothing less than a demand for autocratie powers: 

His deman that he be allowed to conduet the war without regard to 
the wishes of Congress, or the people as expressed by Congress, is a 
contradiction to the public rights as guaranteed by the tion. 

„ the President and the Constitution, I stand by the Con- 
stitution. ê 

It is intolerable that this conntry be under the rule of the President 
under the terms which he indicates. 

The Garfield lockout edict is but the beginning of many such measures 


which would ‘i 

It is freer ees ong oppose the President. It is distressing to cause 
any additional delay of anything tending to further prosecution of the 
war, but in this instance our hts are at stake, and F call upon you 


— — — Representative in Congress from this district to fight for our 
ghts. 


I want to quote from another letter from a constituent. I 
read: rit 


I am one of your constituents from whom you do not hear very 
frequently, the last occasion being at the time war was declared on 


„ ted b. 
crisis no less real than that of last A ; that if affairs are allowed to 
drift on in the direetion they have t we shall become so hopelessiy 
entangled that we shall be in a fair way to lose the war we are righteously 
waging, not for want of us men or material resources but be- 
cause the Nation’s most effective weapon—the executive and adminis- 


trative ability of her most capable business men and engineers in pri- 
vate ind es—is not being directly utilized in cu away the 
antiquated and needless complications of established tutions 80 


as to put them on an effective war basis and in building up new organ- 
izations when they are necessary. It is true that business men are 
called m to advise and suggest, but they are not appointed to the 
places of power and authority, and their best efforts are thus nullified. 
It is needless to recount the results of the administration's 
policy in the matter of appointments to p At who bas been in touch 
with national. affairs as you have. The pitiable inability to understand 
the relation of government to business, the woeful of comprehen- 
sion of their own jobs, — san by Secretary Baker and Fuel Admin- 
istrator Dr. Gar before the Senate com are too evident to 
need pointin We do not expect that every man appointed will 
prove to be ideal for his place, but we have æ right to expect that the 
selectiow shall be made with some regard for previous experience and 
probable fitness for his duties, and that when incompetence has been 
clearly shown, the man who has 


out. 


change, I delleve that there should be a corresponding cha 

attitude of Congress from one of unquestioning, almost blind a 
cence in every request made by the sdministra: „to one of insistence 
upon a businesslike use of the unprecedented powers already conferred. 

This serious situation as regards coal is caused primarily by 
the failure of the administration to fix, in the first instanee, a 
fair and equitable price for the eoal at the mines, and then by 
not having a eompetent business man with knowledge of the 
subject to administer the department. The railroad situation 
was caused by interferenee on the part of the Government with 
the technical business of running a railroad, and, in the seeond 
place, by a combination between the two departments—fuel and 
railroad—and the fact that the industries were speeded up and 
exceeded the ability of the railroads to handle the inereasea 
business under the restrictions imposed and the insistence on 
the part of department heads in the War Department upon 
issuing priority orders for goods not immediately needed, to- 
gether with not sufficient coordination of these heads. That is 
responsible for this serious breakdown. 

I want to protest against a policy that would close industries, 
whether it be by embargo, proclamations from the Rallroad Ad- 
ministrator, or the Fuel Administrator, or by the manipulation 
of the Federal reserve banks or other banks refusing loans to 
industry, or in any other way restricting the full operation of the 
industries of the country, first, to furnish the materials neces- 
sary for the Government to win the war, and, second, to fur- 
nish employment affording a livelihood to the great mass of 
people who depend en their favorable employment for their ex- 
istenee. 

We need the full cooperation of all of the industries of this 
country, and if we do not get that our system is going to break 
down. . 

To my mind it is a most serious situation that confronts us. 
Some people say. Shut down the manufacture of nonessentials.“ 
E do net know what nonessentials are. I wish somebody would 
explain to me what are nonessentials. We certainly must keep 
industry going to the extent of supplying the things that are 
necessary for the Government te win this war; and, secondly, we 
must keep the network of industries going to supply employ- 
ment to men who are engaged in other production, who must 
live and by their work support their families, or else we will 
havea more serious condition internally than might be brought 
about by the war. fApplanse.} 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RANDALL]. 


~ Mr. RANDALE. Mr. Chairman, the consideration of this great 
bill, the Agricultural appropriation bill, may well consume four 
or five days of time. In times of peace agriculture is the most 
important question of mankind. In time of war agriculture rises 
higher than the military, naval, or diplomatic affairs of a 
nation. Agriculture spells life or death for the people of a 
nation and of the world. 

Just now we are encouraging increased production, and in 
many ways we are urging conservation of our products—of 
food and fuel. 

Some months age the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture brought before this House a measure designed 
to conserve food supplies by giving the Food Administration 
power to save the grains, sugur, and fruits wasted in the manu- 
facture of beer and wine. That act has now been on the statute 
beoks for months, 

In spite of that fact, Mr. Chairman, I held here in my hand 
n letter signed by Mr. Hoover, the Food Administrator, in which 
he admits that he is permitting the destruction of 42,000,000 
bushels of barley annually in the manufacture of beer. He says 
nothing about the 2,000,000 bushels of rice, the 10,000,000 bushels 
of corn, and the millions ef pounds of sugar which go into the 
manufacture of beer, not whisky. All of this after the 30 per 
cent reduction recently ordered in production. 

ĮI ask the distinguished chairman of this committee, when this 
barley alone will make four million 1-pound loaves of bread 
daily, why his committee does not bring in an amendment to 
his bill making it compulsory upon the Food Administration to 
save this food? 

And while we are speaking of the food wasted by brewers, let 
me remind you that the brewers are adding to the problems of 
the Fuel Administrater also. It takes a pound of coal to make 
a pint of beer. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the brewers of the United States use 
three and one-half times as much coal as all the bakeries do, 
nearly six times as much coal as all the printers and publishers, 
nine times as much as the manufacturers of boots and, shoes, 
and twenty times as much as the manufacturers of men's 
clothing. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the Director General of Railroads finds on 
his tracks blocking the way of the food trains the fuel trains 
for homes and manufacturers, the munition trains, and the 
troop trains bearing our boys toward the battle front—iterally 
thousands of cars of coal tagged to breweries and other thou- 
sands of cars of beer tagged back again. 

Mr. Chairman, “ What fools we mortals be!” 

J ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a statement 
from the census report of 1910 showing the amount of fuel used 
by brewers in the United States, and so forth. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

* BREWERS IN THE UNITED STATES USE OVER 5,000,000 TONS OF COAL. 

“The latest authentic figures for the amount of coal used 
by the brewers in the production of malt liquor in the United 
States are given in the Government census reports for 1910, 
Volume VIII, page 363, as follows: 


Anthracite 
Bituminous 


222 e 


This equals 128,000 carloads of 25 tons each. 

In the year ending June 30, 1909, the production of malt 
liquors in the United States was 56,364,860 barrels. In 1917 the 
production was 60,729,509 barrels, an increase of 7.7 per cent 
over 1909. Assuming that there would be a proportionate in- 
crease in the amount of coal used, an addition of 7.7 per cent 
to the 2,990,357 tons used in 1909- gives 3,220,000 tons as the 
approximate amount used in 1917. 8 A 

“ DREWERS IN MASSACHUSRTTS USE OVER 90,000 TONS OF COAL A YBAR. 


“According to the same census report, the brewers of Massa- 
chusetts used, in the year 1909, 76.231 tons of coal. That year 
they produced 2,043,018 barrels of beer. In 1916 they produced 


2,450,411 barrels, an increase of 19.9 per cent. Assuming a 

proportionate increase in coal used, gives the amount of coal 
used by the brewers in 1916 as approximately 91,400 tons. 
nnxwras USE MUCH MORE: COAL THAN THE BAKERS. ~ 

“The real significance of tle amount of coal used by the 


brewers, however, is better understood when taken in connection 
with the amount used by other leading industries in the United 
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States. On page 373 of Volume VIII of the census report for 
1910 are given the following statistics: 


Cost of fuel 
and rent To 30 son 
of power. 


Industry. 


Bootsand shoes «<5... <5 000. cssecconncstorncotusscooncacwss 
Bread and baked 5 


“The above figures from the census reports reveal the fact 
that the brewers use three and one-half times as much coal as 
the bakers, nearly six times as much as the printers and pub- 
lishers, nine times as much as the manufacturers of boots and 
shoes, and twenty times as much as the manufacturers of men’s 
clothing. 

“As the total cost of power and fuel for the various industries 
does not show the same ratio as the amounts of coal used, it is 
clear that some industries use more electric power or water 
power than others. It is significant, however, that the total 
cost of the power and fuel for the production of malt liquors is 
more than for the production of bread and baked goods, and 
over four and one-half times that for the manufacture of boots 
and shoes. 

„Shall we be more tender with the profits of the brewers than 
with the lives of our sons? 

“ BREWERS OF MASSACHUSETTS USE THOUSANDS OF TONS OF COAL BUT 
EMPLOY FEW MEN. 

“The following statistics, taken from the Massachusetts Sup- 
plement of the last United States census report (1910, p. 680, 
and Vol, VIII, p. 849), are very significant during these days of 
coal shortage: 


Statistics of Massachusetts manufactures. 


Total Total 
horse- used 
power. | in tons. 
35, 051 102, 193 
4,316 61, 242 
1,753 8,144 
9,917 76, 231 


“The above figures reveal the fact that the manufacturers of 
boots and shoes employ forty-three times as many people but 
use only one and one-fourth times as much coal as the brewers. 


Capital invested four and one-half times as much. A specific 
example: 
Number Persons 
W. Costof | Capital 
Industry. establish- 

try: Smite e pal. fuel. | invested. 

F 207 $9,532,137 | $53,656 | $17, 488, 156 
0 2 

Malt liquor............ 20 1,019,213 | 161,565 | 13,435, 765 
Shoes 43 3,046,000 | 91,990 | 11,257,336 


“The above figures taken from the Massachusetts Supple- 
ment of the last United States census report (1910, p. 684) 
reveal the facts that the boot and shoe manufacturers of Lynn 
employ thirteen and one-half times as many people, pay over nine 
times as much in wages, but use only one-third as much fuel as 
the manufacturers of malt liquors in Boston. 

“The boot and shoe manufacturers in Boston employ five 
times as many people, pay three times as much in wages, and 
use fuel costing only a little over one-half as much as that used 
by the manufacturers of malt liquors in Boston. 

“ Which shall we ¢close—the shoe factories making shoes for 
soldiers or the breweries turning food into alcohol?” 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. FAmRFELD] five minutes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the attitude of the people 
of this country has been the right attitude of a great people 
toward an executive, burdened as the Chief Executive of the 
United States is with the most momentous problems that ever 
have confronted any country in any age. The spirit of this 
House has been the right spirit. I am glad to say that even in 
the conference the other night not one discordant note was 
uttered, so far as a desire to prosecute the war effectually was 


concerned. True, there has recently been a little criticism. 
We are fighting the idea that the king can do no wrong, and in 
a free country it certainly is proper that the legislative depart- 
ment should become an informing body in its answer to the 


people. And as bearing immediate fruit of this criticism I call 
your attention to a statement in the Washington Star of this 
evening: 


BUYER FOR ARMY APPOINTED BY U. S.—SECRETARY BAKER PICKS E. R, 
STETTINIUS TO SUPERVISE U. S. PURCHASES—-BEGINS WORK AT ONCE. 


Edward R. Stettinius, of New York, was appointed to-day as surveyor 
general for all Army purchases. 

Secretary Baker in making the announcement said: 

“ Mr. ward R. Stettinius, of New York, has been appointed surveyor 
general of all Army purchases, He will be in charge of the procure- 
ment and production of all supplies by the five Army bureaus, viz, 
Ordnance, Quartermaster, Signal, Engineer, and Medical. It will be his 
duty to coordinate such’ purchases and properly relate the same to 
industry, to the end that the Army 1 gm developed under a com- 
prehensive plan which will best utilize the resources of the country. 

“From the outbreak of the war Mr, Stettinius has been in sole 
Po 0 of the allied purchases in this country and has been r msible 
for the development of the production of war materials. His intimate 
knowledge of war conditions in Europe and in the United States, as 
related to industry, and the practical means he used to accomplish 
his plans, preeminently qualify him for his position. A 

t Mr. Stettinius will assume his new duties at once and establish his 
office in Washington.” 


Gentlemen of the committee, it seems strange that not until the 
criticism had been voiced in another body, not until there had 
been suggestion of possible criticism on the floor of this House, 
was such action taken; but it is a source of gratification that 
promptly the effort is made to answer the constructive criticism 
that has been suggested, by following out the lines that have 
been indicated. I did not call attention to this any earlier, 
for the gentleman who spoke a few moments ago [Mr. Ronnrxs! 
was urging, and properly urging, the very thing that the Secre- 
tary of War has undertaken to do. 

I am concerned, gentlemen, more with the spirit of the country 
than I am with discussions that may arise here now and then. 
Above all else we ought to keep the spirit of the country united 
behind the Government for efficiency in the prosecution of the 
war. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9054, the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


CHOCTAWS AND CHICKASAWS. 


The SPEAKER. There is a bill, H. R. 329, which is clearly a 
private bill and ought to be on the Private Calendar. By acci- 
dent it went to the Union Calendar. Without objection, it will 
be changed to the Private Calendar. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. i 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 7 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 26, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mitting a proposed clause of legislation for inclusion in the 
urgent deficiency bill (H. Doc. No. 859); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of State submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriation required for the ex- 
penses of foreign intercourse for the fiscal years 1918 and 1919 
(H. Doc. No. 860); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of San Francisco Bay, Cal. (H. Doc. No. 
861) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration, 


1918. ah 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and ‘resdtutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, dellvered to the ‘Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, from the Committee on the Publie 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 175) to amend an ‘act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations'to supply deficiencies in ap- 
propriations for ‘the fiscal year 1915, and for prior years, and for 
wther purposes, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 258), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR -of ‘Colorado; from the Committee on the Public 
‘Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5559) to authorize 
a preference right of entry by certain Carey Act entrymen, and 
for other purposes, reported the same with amendment, aecom- 
panied by a report (No. 259), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the'state of the 
Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
trom the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 7558) granting an Increase of pension to 
William A. Strong; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause .8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 9247) granting certain lands 
to Boise, Idaho, for park purposes; to ‘the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9248) to pre- 
vent extortion, to impose taxes upon certain incomes in ‘the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9249) providing for the conservation of cer- 
tain foodstuffs in the District. of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 9250) to provide promotion 
for retired officers performing active duty in time of war; te the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A ‘bill (H. R. 9251) to relieve 
\Gongress from the adjudication of private claims against the 
Government; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ‘DENT: A bill (H. R. 9252) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of two colonels and four lieutenant colonels in the Veter- 
inary Corps of the Army; to fhe Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9253) for the 
purpose of conferring citizenship upon all Indians and segregat- 
ing the competent Indians from the supervision of the Indian 
Bureau; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. MCLEMORE: Resolution (H. Res. 235) authorizing 
the District of Columbia Committee to investigate reports of an 
alleged scheme or conspiracy by certain real estate dealers or 
agents to get possession of the National Guard Armory Building 
und to rerent it to the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REAVIS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 228) to provide 
notification of illness of soldiers.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 229) to permit 
the naturalization of certain aliens whose parents neglected 
to take out naturalization papers prior to their death, to rélieve 
a large number of persons from unmerſted hardships, and to 
strengthen the military resources of the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration ‘and Naturalizaion. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 230) 
authorizing and requiring the Secretary of War to prescribe all 
rules and needful regulations zor the government of the various 
internment camps; to the Committee ou Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Uuder clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (II. R. 9254) granting a pension 
te’ George F. Bostwick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 9235) granting an increase ef pension to 
Jacob Moses; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 9256) granting an increase of pension to 
William Amspacker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. CARY: A bin (H. R. 9287) granting an increase ot. 


pension to Michael MeCormick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. CRAGO: A bin (H. R. 9258) for the relief of Andrew 
mmittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 9259) granting a pension to 
John A. Ferree; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON : A bin (H. R. 9200) granting a pension 
to Sarah Weaver; ito'the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 9261) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Eleam Welch; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 9262) granting an increase of pension to 
James Flanagan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 9263) granting an increase of pension to 
George Rush; to the Committee on Invalid ‘Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 9264) grunting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Vauscyre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9265) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua Markley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9266) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerry A. Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9267) granting an ‘increase of pension to 
George Bowery; ‘to ithe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9268) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael P. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 9249) for the relief of Capt. 
Fred S. Johnston; to the Committee on War. Claims. 

By Mr. ‘LEA of ‘California: A ‘bill (H. R. 9270) granting an 
increase of pension to Hiram E. Turner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEVER: A ‘bill (H. R. 9271) granting a pension to Ja 
Dee Stroman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A ‘bill (H. R. 9272) granting a pension ‘to 
Louisa M. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER ‘of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9273) for the 
relief of Alfred B. Andrews; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9274) granting a 
pension to Charlotte Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PAIGE: A bill (H. R. 9275) granting a pension to 
Edwin D. Goodell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 9276) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Dignan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 9277) granting an ca 
of pension to Silas C. Robbins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9278) granting an increase of 
pension to Jahue H. Greenway; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 9279) granting an increase 
of pension to Adam A. Worthington; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9280) granting a pension to Elmer Kinder: 
to the Committee on Pensions. - 

By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 9281) for the relief of Lieut. 
Gol. Henry C. Davis; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. WEBB: A ‘bill (H. R. 9282) granting a pension to the 
minor children of Ephraim G. Gray; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk und referred as Follows: 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of Tilinois Audubon ` 
Society, favoring the migratory-bird-treaty bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers’ Association and the Knitting Manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia, protesting against the fuel order; 
ito the Committee on Agriculture. A 

Also, resolution of the physicians’ group of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa., objecting to that part of the aar- 
revenue act dealing with the income of physicians; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Veterans’ Home, Napa ‘County, Cal., 
for the relief of volunteer officers of the Civil War, placing 
them on the same footing as officers of the Regular Army; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of war eouncil 
of the Providence (R. I.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring pas- 
sage of daylight-saving legislation; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of R. C. Sutton, 
Joseph Antenson, William Evans, and others, favoring passage 
of the Keating and Nolan wage bills; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Also, resolution of the board of representatives of Federal 
Employees’ Union, No. 2, protesting against recommendation of 
the Postmaster General for the repeal of the act permitting 
postal employees to organize for their mutual welfare; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Miami Chamber of Commerce, 
urging Government improvement of the Florida Coast Line 
Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Preachers’ 
Meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for immediate and 
complete war prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PARK: Resolutions adopted by the student body of 
the Atlanta Law School, Atlanta, Ga., opposing the creation of a 
war cabinet, expressing confidence in and loyalty to the Presi- 
dent, and deploring recent criticism; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, January 26, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We wait upon Thee, Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
before entering upon the duties of the hour, that the Members 
of this deliberative body may be better prepared to take 
up the problems which confront them and discharge with 
patience, insight, and clear vision every duty devolving upon 
them, in consonance with Thy Holy Will; that truth may have 
its sway, to the honor and glory of Thy Holy Name, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


DIGEST AND MANUAL, 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 236. 


Resolved, That there be printed 2,000 copies of the Digest and 
Manual of the Rules and Practice of the House of Representatives for the 
second session of the Sixty-fifth agn pluri the. same to be bound and 
ee under the direction of Clerk and Doorkeeper of the 

ouse. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, this is the usual resolution that 
is passed each year. 

Mr. GILLETT. There has been no change, has there, since the 
printing of the last one? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know what change there has been. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire the method of the distribution of these 
eopies of the rules? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think there are so many copies placed in 
the folding room that go to the Members; then I think there 
are a certain number that go into the document room unbound. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under prior practice I do not recall any 
copies ever having been placed to the credit of Members of the 
House. I think they should be. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the gentleman is mistaken; I am sure 
he is; and if he will go to the proper officer he will find that 
he can get so many from that officer always. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think they are placed to the credit 
of Members in the folding room, but one has to make an appli- 
cation with the Clerk of the House or some other official for 
four copies, I believe it is. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think that is the number. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to know why it is that we 
can not have these copies placed to the credit of the Members 
direct in the folding room, so that every Member may have them. 
I venture de prediction that one-half, perhaps, of the Members 
of the House do not know that there are copies of the rules 
available to them under these authorizations. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know about that, but they are always 
there, and they are available. 

Mr. ESCH. They are secured through the House stationery 
room, and every Member is credited with four copies. Some- 
times they do not know it or do not draw them, but they are 
credited with them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think some provision should be incor- 
porated in the resolution providing that the copies be placed 
to the credit of Members in the folding room. 


Mr. FOSTER. That is all right, so far as I am concerned. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Until that amendment is proposed, I shall 


object. I have no objection to the authorization. 

Mr. FOSTER. They go to the folding room. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the resolution, but 
I think there should be some such provision incorporated as sie 
their’ distribution. . 

Mr. FOSTER. The resolution provides that they are to be dis- 
tributed through the Clerk and the Doorkeeper of the House. 

Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi. May I say that for seven or 
eight years they have been placed in the folding room to the 
credit of each Member? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to take issue with the gentleman, 
We have not had them to our credit in the folding room. As my 
colleague, Mr. Esch, has stated, they are distributed through the 
stationery room of the House. Members ought to know that 
these rules are avallable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing therein an ad- 
dress delivered by my colleague from Ohio, Mr. Joun S. SNOOK, 
on the subject of the news-print situation, before the Ohio 
8 Association on the 19th and 20th of the present 
mon 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing therein 
a speech delivered by his colleague, Mr. Snoox. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 3 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a letter 
from an old soldier, Mr. Isaac T. Cross, of Seattle, Wash. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on the 22d of February next, Washington's Birthday, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess] be permitted to address the House, 
after the approval of the Journal, for 30 minutes on the subject 
of the influence of Washington on modern government. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that on the 22d of February next, after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 
Speaker's table, not to interfere with privileged matters, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] be permitted to address the 
House for not to exceed 80 minutes on the subject of the in- 
fluence of Washington on modern government. Is there ob- 
jection? 8 

There was no objection. 

PENSIONS. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 
9160, granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio calls up a pension 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk reported the bill by title. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SHERWOOD.. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9160) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
pares, authdrized and directed to place on the pension roll; subject to 
ovans 23 limitations of the pension laws 
name of George W. Thomas, late of Nang od I, hee rte 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pa: im a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now n 
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Fourth Regiment 
. Provisional Enrolled Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Harris, late of Company L, Fourth Regiment 
2 Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now recel 2 

The name of Lizzie Yorker, helpless and dependent child of Paul 
Yorker, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, and par her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of omas B. yeast, late of Company. Eleventh Regi- 
ment Betas klar Reserve Infantry, and Company I, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

r month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

e name of Daniel Kelly, late of Company G, First Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Grow, late of Company I, Sixty-fourth Regent 
Ohio Volunteer 3 and Company E, Fifth ment Ohio Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay im on at the rate of $36 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Gibson, late of Company C, One hundred and 
eightieth Regiment Ohio Volunter Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Isaac Blackburn, late of Company G. Fifteenth Regiment, 
and Company A, One hundred and gh Heh Regiment, Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
Neu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Billetter, late of Company D. Thirty-ninth Regil- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Henry L. Adams, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment 

Pennsylvania Volunteer Reserve Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 
The name of John Hazlett, late of Battery H, First Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Light aruer; and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Jeremiah Bogard, late of Company F, First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Daniel Cunningham, late of Company B, Sfxth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer aano and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
he name of George W. Mayden, late of Company F. Eighth Regl- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cava 10 and. pay him a pension at the rate 
9 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of James C. Sims, late of Company C, Sixteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Quinn, late of Company F, One hundred and 
sixty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of ae r month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Silas G. Thomas, late of Company H. Ninth Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name ot Michael Eaton, late of Company E, One hundred and 
sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Clark, late of Company E, Forty-second 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer agers and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edwin H. Miner, late of Company F, Second Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Light N and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in Hen of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Mathew Atkinson, late of Company K, Fifteenth gs 

ment, and Company F. Tenth Regiment, West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

‘The name of John G. Monroe, late of Company E, One hundred and 
forty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate o Wa per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hiram M. Brown, late of Company C, Seventy-fifth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $86 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. s 

The name of Jobn P. Williams, iate of Company F, One hundred and 
twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 p month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of.David A. nks, late of Twelfth Independent Battery 
Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name. of William R. Hogue, late of Company G, Seventy-fourth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Edward F. Harter, late of Company A, Nineteenth Regl- 

ment Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, Fifteenth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Esau Hartsel, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James S. Garrett, late of Companies A and B, One hun- 

_ dred and eighteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry. and pay 
Den pension at the rate of $40 per month in leu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of James Bruen, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abbie P. Haskell, widow of Joshua Haskell, late of 
Company B, Twenty-fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Edward H. Ridenour, late of Company H, Thirty-second 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer ews £ and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Bandy, late of the Eighth Independent Ohio 
Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in ae of that 8 now . n 

e name o eorge an ortwick, la 0 om n Twel 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him 8 at — 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recevin 

The name of George W. Leithiser, late of Company One hundred 
and ning§y-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
. —— sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


+» The name of William Baynes, late of Company L, 
Y 
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The name of Frank Sayre, late of Company C, One hundred and 
forty-first Regiment New York Volunteer ‘infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Rimert, late of Company B. One hundred and 
pet hg Mga oer Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of William N. Oliver, late of Company D, Eightieth Regi- 
ment Dlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 2 pasion aE the rate ee 
$36 per. month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jackson Hammer, late of Company H, Ninety-fifth and 
Forty-seventh Regiments Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Grozinger, late of Company G, First Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 pr month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Chester T. Goodenough, helpless and dependent child of 
Truman B. Goodenough, late of Company K, Eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Caray, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Samuel ckey, late of ! K. One hundred and 
seventy-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
2 an at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 

The name of Silas J. Pickerill, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lewis L. Mullins, late of 88 M. Fourth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of William R. Pierce, late of Company G, One hundred 
and ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
promon at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
g: 

The name of William M. Wright, late of Company I, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin, 

The name of Joseph Zimmerman, late of teed ie $, Seventy-ninth 
Regiment, and Company I, Seventieth Regiment. Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Barnes, late of Company A, Eighty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph W. Santee, late of Company H, One hundred 
and sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Bannar, late of Company A, First Battalion, 
Eighth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, Fourth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now aa teen a 

The name of George Gunnell, late of Company Seventh Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Gottfried ronal Lf late of compans B, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert Osborn, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment Kan- 
sas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph R. Moore, late of Company A, One hundred and 
fifty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Gee, late of Company C, One hundred and 
eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anderson York, late of Company H. Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $26 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James H. Brown, late of the United States Navy. and 
pay him a pension at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Levi Bronson, late of Company A, One hundred and 
thirty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 fer month in lieu of that he Is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of August Isermann, late of Company B, Third Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry,,and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Smith, late of Company K. Forty-ninth Regl- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James F. Peters, tate of Company C. Seventh Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension gt the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Barnett, late of Company F. One hundred and 
fifty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Osborn Allen, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 5 

The name of Nicoll F. Jones, late of Company I, One hundred and 
seventy-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and y him a 
3 at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he Ís now re- 
ceiving. 

The nam® of George Smith, late of Company H. One hundred an 
thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 8 Sad pay him a 8 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George C. Gardner, late of Company D. Sixty-fifth Regi- 
ents ane 8 $ ae pared — 5 88 81 2805 Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate o r month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. re 

The name of James T. McMillen. late of Company K, Sixty-second 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in ileu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Arthur J. „ late of Company H. Sixtieth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James D. Dunn, late of Company D, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volanteer Infantry. and him a pensi 
$86 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving t the rate of 
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The name of William Henderson, late of Company K. One hundred 
and seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infentry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The neme of Dixon Sepa. late of Company E. Seventy-seventh 

ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of John W. Vanfossen, tate of Company B. One hundred 
and twenty-sixth ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a 
pension at the rate cf 830 prr month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. bins, alleged widow of Edward J. Gibbins, 


late of Company G, Thirtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month: Provided, That upon 
reappearance of the husband and proof thereef, this pension shall 


cease and di termine. 

The name of Lindsry Clark, helpless and dependent child of Albert 
S. Clark, late of Company E, One hundred and eighty-cighth Regiment 
12 York be he pinta nfantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

r mon 

The name of George Cole, late of eer, D, Forty-ninth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
830 por month in Hen ef that he ts now recriving. 

The name of Elias Johnson, late of 5 F. Third Regiment New 
Tork Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie M. Dunsmoor, of James F. Dunsmoor, late 
of Company D. First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. and pay 
her a pousion at the rate of $25 Rr month. 

The name at Stephen Young, late of Company B. Thirty- fourth and 
Thirty-sixth Regiments Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a prn- 
sion at the rate of $36 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name ef Le I late of NN H and B. Seventh Regi- 
ment Missouri State Militis Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 por month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mathew Kerw'n, late of Company B. Fortv-seventh Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, end pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in tieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Adelia Hamilton, former widow of H Mathews. late 
of Company C. Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and Thirty- 
third Compiny. Second Mattalion, Veteran Reserve Corps. and pay her 
a pension at the rate ee per month. 

The name of Wrlisley n^, late of Company I, First Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is new receiving. 

The name of Rucl Rounds. late of Company K. Twelfth Regiment 
Vermont Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Samnel Large, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
‘Tennessee Volnuteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month n lien of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Elijah W. Prater, late of Company D. Forty-fifth Regi- 
ment pepr Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $5 r month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name ol Robert M. Rice, late of Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month In lieu of 


thet he Is now rereiving. 
The name of Ellen M. Smith. witow of Emory B. Smith, late of Com- 
„ and pay her a 


pany I, Tenth Regiment Michican Volunteer valry, 
pon? on at the rate of #25 per month. 

The name of Francis M, Kittrell, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 
per month in Ien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter Cruikshank. late of Company G. Third Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sargent Clark, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment. and 
Company 1, Twelfth Reciment. Maine Volunteer Infantry. and pay him 
a pension at the rete of $36 ner month in lien of that he is now rereiving. 

e name of William W. Brothers, late of Company K. Twenty- 
eighth Regiment Iowa Volunterr Infantry. and pay bim a pension at 
the rate of $50 ner month in Heu of that he is now rece'ving. 

The name of William S. Trader. late of Company F. First Regiment 
Missouri State Mihtia Cavalry. and pay him a pension at the rate of 

40 per month m lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jackson H. Atkinson, late of Company F. Sixteenth Regl- 
ment Missouri Volynteer Cavairy, and pay htm a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard R. V. Nipper. late of Company C. Seventh 

Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted, Infantry. and pay him a 
pens‘on at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
celving. 
The name of Margaret Steele, widow of Edward T. Steele, late of 
Company I. Twelfth Regiment. Connecticut Volunteer Infantry. and 
Company „G, First Regiment Connectient Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Ma Edna Pierce. help and dependent child of 
Edgar Pierce. late of Company I, Fourteenth Resiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the of $12 per month. 

The name of James K. P. Simpson, late of Company I. Twenty- 
ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 pcr month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ezekiel P. Clayton. late of Company F, Fifty-ninth 
Regiment Tilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now tries 3 

The name of Channcey W. Young. late of Company K. One hundred 
and forty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, ang pay him 
a N at the rate of $30 per month In lieu of that“ he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Obadiah Stines. late of Company K. Thirty-fourth and 
Thirty-sixth Regiments Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lien of that be is new reveiving. 

The name of Beverly M. Stanton, late of Company F. Thirty-fifth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay Ulm a penson at the 
rate of $40 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Butler. late of Company E. Thirty-cighth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him à pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he ts now receiving. 

The name of, Charles Saunders. late of Company G. One hundred 
and fifty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay htm 
a ya at the rate ef $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
rece g. 

The name of Canada P. Hicks, late of Company K. Forty-niath 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Percival C. Bishop, late of Company I, One hundred 
and seventyifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and pay him 
s penoa at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that he is now 


The name of Francis Marlon Davis. late of Company E, One hun- 
dred and eightieth Regiment Ohio Votunteer Infan and pay him 
a — at the rate of $40 per month in Neu of that he is now 


. 

The name of Wimam A. Woods, late of E. Second ment 
Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, and pay „ at the ae $50 
per month fn lieu of that he is now receiving, s 

The name of Joseph E. Biaman, late of Capt. Mazee's company, 
Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and Twelfth unattached company, 
Massachusetts Mitia Infantry. and pay him a pension at the rate of 
1 per month in Hen of that he is now recet 


‘he name cf Joseph R. Sullivan, late of Company B. One hundred 
and fourth Regiment. and Company K. Thirty- tomh. ment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, of $27 per 


and pay him. a pension at the 
month in lieu of that he Is now recelvinz. 

he name of Adaline Ballard. widow of Hiram Ballard, late of Company 
C, Fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

e name of Eugene B. Dwight, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is 

ving 

The name of Albert A, Root, Inte of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pensien at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now recelving. R 

The name of Sylvester Smart, late of Company K, Nineteenth R. 
ment Maine Voluntas Infantry, aon 4 fate Tau Volunteer 

eavy Ar ry, and pay him a pension a rate o mon 
in lleu of that he is now receiving. ning 

The name of Frank A. Moses, late of Company E. One hundred and 
thirtieth Regiment Ohle Volunteer Infantry, and pay him à pension 
at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now recei A 

The name of Cora E. Goodri-h. helpless and dependent -child of 
Lawrence Goodrich. late of Company L, Twentieth Regiment New York 
Volunteer — — pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of nis Clark. late of Company E. Fourth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mattie K. Adams, helpless and dependent child of John 
D. Adams, late of Company D. Fiftieth Regiment Llineis Volunteer 
Infantry. and pay her a 1 at the rate of 812 per month. 

The name of Timothy Hixson, late of Company es Filty-fourth Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pension at the rate of 
Tea per moaia nos aes kg 5 receiving. aj 2 

e name of Josep chs, of Company C. Sixteen giment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and Company I, Third . — New 
York Volunteer Provisional Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac Wilson, late of Company A. Thirteenth Regiment 
Kansas Volnnteer Infantry. and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John C. Morgan, late of Company A. Fifty-first Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Katherine W. Hauns, widow of Valerian Hauns, late of 
Company C. Sixteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Emelie Varney. former widow of Henry H. Varney, 
Inte of Sain od I, One hundred and fifty-fifih Regiment Indiana 
en Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $25 per 
mon 

The name of Levi H. Brown, late of Company B. Third Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 1ecelving. 

The name of John P. Dunham, late of band, Thirty-fourth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry C. Conner, iate of Company K. Second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pav him a pension at the 
rate of per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John R. Perrine, iate of Company I, Sixty-fifth Regi- 
ment IIlineis Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of James Brooks, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James C. Weller, late of Company I. One hundred and 
thirty-fourth Regimert Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Byers, late of Company F. One hundred and 
fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of mas Gray. late of the Fourth Battery, Indiana 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $30 
per month In lieu of that he is now. recei * 

The name of Dora Hewey widow of ge Hewey, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 5 5 a month. i 

The name of John R. Ogden, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Hicks, late of Company G, One hundred and 
forty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 830 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Dietrick, late of Company B, One handred and 
fifty-eighth Regiment 3 Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay 
hea pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Addis E. Underwood, late of Company K, Sixth Regl- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Reserye Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he ta now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Stigers, late of Company A, Eighth Regi- 
ment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lien of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Jane. Hammond, widow of Henry Hammond, late of 
Company E, First ent Deiaware Volunteer Infantry, nd pay 


Regim 
her a pension at_the rate of $25 per month. 
late of Company F, Sixty-seventh se 
Infantr x and pay him a pension at t 
e is now receiving. 


The name of John R. Bryan. 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
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The name of Oscar N. Cowell, late of Company H, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Sarah D. Bowman, widow of Beery wman, late of 
Company I, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and her a pension at the rate of $25 p month. 

The name of John C, James, late of Company Seventy-fourth Regl- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer 2 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Charles McCarty, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. Lantz, late of Company I, Sixteenth a 
ment, and Company A, One hundred and seyenty-elghth Regiment, Oh 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel P. Wolven, late of Company C, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. f 

The name of Herman F. W. Fisher, late of Company E, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Ellis, late of pet ge ig Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Henry T. Brayman, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of a per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of John Wiley, late of Company F, One hundred and fif- 
teenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 1 eeg and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Russell, former widow of Samuel aes late of 
Company H, One hundred and tenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Angel Hausker, late of Company Seventh Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry M. Gray, late of Company. I, Forty-eighth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Harrier, late of Company A, One hundred and 
thirty-second 8 Indlann Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Johr Hubby, late of Company G, Twenty-fourth Regl- 
ment, and Company C, Forty-fourth 5 Iowa Volunteer 8 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of John M. G. Maver, late of Twenty-eighth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that be is now 8 

The name of James Cooper, late of Company L, First Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Turnham, late of Company C, Twenty-fifth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

he name of John L. C. Cline, late of Company E, One hundredth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Pleasant H. Ripley, late of Company E, First Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oliver P. Krutz, late of Company E, Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
bgt 4 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of William V. Yeager, late of Company H, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
uas name of S late oe Company C, Fiftieth Regiment 

nois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate o 
per month in lieu of tbat ke is now n ek pa A ow 

The name of John 8. Thorp, late of Company C, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac Q. Wiggins, late of Company II, Ninety-seventh 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Joseph C. Hammond, late of Company K, Twenty-ninth 
-Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
he name of Valentine Fish, late of Company , Tenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 
Psa ne hod 3 late — Medical Departement, United 
ates Vo and pay her a pension a e rate o month 
me 5 . H Mari t D, Pit 85 
e name o enry B. Ha ate o ompan Fifth Regimen 
Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay Yine pension ot the 
rate of $40 per month in Neu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Luther, former widow of Edwin Otis Evans, 
alias Edward Jones, late of Company A, Twenty-sixth Regiment Massa- 
F Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 
per month. 

The name of Ellen M. Cornell, widow of Joseph P. Cornell, late of 
the pigus Corps, United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Charles L. Shriver, late of Company I, One hundred 
and fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Auna M. Moak, widow of John W. Moak, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 

ntry. and pay her a pension at the rate of 837 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Herbert W. Moak. helpless and dependent child of said John W. Moak, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Anna M. Moak the 
name of said Herbert W. Moak shall be 1 on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
o na per month from and after the date of death of said Anna NM. 

oak. 


The name of James Beyea, late of 8 H. Fifteenth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. K 
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nies K and G, 
, and pay him a pen-, 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now rerea 

The name of William Carpenter, late of Company H, Eighth Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of John McDowell, late of Company C, Dale's Battalion 

Pennsylvania Volunteer Caray: and pay him a penSion at the rate of 

27 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. Á 

The name of George W. Cordray, late of Company F, Ninety-seventh 
Regiment, and Company E, Twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
e and pay him a pension at the rate of $80 per month in lieu of 
that he is now e 

The name of Crawfor Bres late of Company C, One hundred and 
twentieth imeut Ohio Voluntecr Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Willis Elben, late of Company E, One hundred and 
eighty-fifth of $40 pe Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 


The name of Alexander H. M 
Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalr. 


een, late of Com 


at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary D. Holgate, widow of William Holgate, late of 
Company G, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. . 

The name of John W. Hamon, late of Com y I, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Washington Blankenship, late of Company II, Thirty- 
ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer In Duy; and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. . 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


H. R. 457, George W. Thomas, II. R. 5140. Wellsley Crane. 

H. R. 467. William Baynes. H. R. 5160, Ruel Rounds. 

H. R. 554. William Harris. H. R. 5176. Samuel Large. 

H. R. 641. e Yorker. H. R. 5218. Elijah W. Prater. 

H. R. 661. Thomas B. Whaley, H. R. 5362. Robert M. Rice. 

H. R. 710. Daniel Kelly. H. R. 5382. Ellen M. Smith. 

II. R. 832. Samuel Grow. II. R. 5436. Francis M. Kittrell. 
H. R. 1096. William Gibson. H. R. 5440. Peter Cruikshank. 
H. R. 1101. Isaac Blackburn. II. R. 5449. Sargent Clark. 

II. R. 1162. William Billetter. H. R. 5515. William B. Brothers. 
H. R. 1210. Henry L. Adams, H. R. 5609. William S. Trader. 
II. R. 1304. John zlett. II. R. 5744. Jackson II. Atkinson. 
H. R. 1333. Jeremiah Bogard. H. R. 5756. Richard B. V. Nipper. 
II. R. 1404. Danſel Cunningham. H. R. 5846. Margaret Steele. 

H. R. 1470. George W. Mayden. H. R. 5920. Mary Edna Peirce. 
H. R. 1490. James C. Sims. II. R. 6041. James K. P. Simpson. 
H. R. 1524. Silas G. Thomas. II. R. 6079. Ezekiel P. Clayton. 
II. R. 1526. Joseph Quinn, II. R. 6147. Chauncey W. Young. 
II. R. 1588. Michael Eaton. II. R. 6149. Obadiah Stines. 

II. R. 1589. George W. Clark. H. R. 6344. Beverly M. Stanton. 
H. R. 1940. Edwin H. Miner. II. R. 6419, Charles Butler. 

H. R. 1984. Mathew Atkinson. II. R. 6487. Charles Saunders. 
II. R. 2076. John G. Monroe. II. R. 6508. Canada D. Hicks. 

II. R. 2254, Hiram M. Brown. I. R. 6509. Percival C. Bishop. 
II. R. 2274. John P. Williams. II. R. 6510. Francis Marion Davis, 
II. R. 2371, David A. Banks. II. R. 6556. Wiliam A. Woods. 
H. R. 2372. William R. Hogue. II. R. 6569. Joseph B. Braman. 
H. R. 2388. Edward F. Harter. II. R. 6698. Joseph B. Sullivan. 
H. R. 2407. Esau Hartsel. H. R. 6724. Adaline Bal. ard. 

H. R. 2513. James S. Garrett. H. R. 6809. Eugene B. Dwight. 
II. R. 2515. James Bruen. H. R. 6818. Albert A. Root. 

I. R. 2532. Abbie P. Haskell. II. R. 6827. Sylvester Smart. 

H. R. 2544. Edward H. Ridenour. H. R. 6856. Frank A. Moses. 

H, R. 2550. John Bandy. II. R. 6859, Cora E. Goodrich. 
H. R. 2683. George Van Nortwick. II. R. 6860. Dennis Clark. 

H. R. 2959. George W. Leithiser. II. R. 6915. Mattie K. Adams. 
II. R. 3074. Frank Sayre. H. R. 6919. Timothy Hixson. 

II. R. 3086. William Rimert. I. R. 6933. Joseph Ochs. 

II. R. 3158. William N. Oliver. II. R. 6986. Isaae Wilson. 

H. R. 3212. Jackson Hammer. II. R. 6988. John C. Morgan. 

II. R. 3241. John Grozinger. II. R. 7037. Katherine W. Hauns. 
II. R. 3243. Chester T. Goodenough. II. R. 7038. Emelic Varney. 

II. R. 3267. Samuel Mickey. II. R. 7046. Levi H. Brown. 

H. R. 3324. Silas J. Pickerill. H. R. 7067. John P. Dunham. 
H. R. 3485. Lewis L. Mullins. II. R. 7070. Henry C. Conner. 
H. R. 3507. William R. Pierce. II. R. 7078. John R. Perrine. 

H. R. 3541. William M. Wright, H. R. 7196. James Brooks. 

H. R. 3590. Joseph Zimmerman. II. R. 7318. James C. Weller. 

H. R. 3624. John W. Barnes. II. R. 7389. David Byers. 

H. R. 3683. Joseph W. Santee. I. R. 7419. Thomas Gray, 

II. R. 3696. George W. Bannar. I. R. 7421. Dora Hewey. 

H. R. 3721. 852 Gunnell. H. R. 74 John R. Ogden. 

H. R. 3726. Gottfried Czerny. II. R. 74 George W. Hicks. 
II. R. 3766. Robert Osborn. H. R. 7474, Daniel Dietrick. 

H. R. 3787. Joseph R. Moore, H. R. 7489. Addis E. Underwood. 
II. R. 3861, John W. Gee. H. R. 7527. Charies W. Stigers. 
H. R. 3896. Anderson York. II. R. 7608. Jane Hammond. 

II. R. 3982 James H. Brown. H. R. 7623. John R. Bryan. 

II. R. 3998. Levi Bronson. H. R. 7657. Oscar N. Cowell. 

I. R. 4131. August Iser mann. II. R. 7709. Sarah D. Bowman. 
H. R. 4318. Charles Smith. II. R. 7714, John C. James. 

II. R. 4342. James F. Peters. H. R. 7777. Charles McCarty. 

H. R. 4368, John W. Barnett. H. R. 7806. Benjamin E. Lantz. 
H. R. 4410, Osborn Allen. II. R. 7827. Samuel P. Wolven. 
II. R. 4446. Nicoll F. Jones. H. R. 78 Herman F. W. Fisher. 
II. R. 4575. George Smith. II. R. 7829. John W. Ellis, 

II. R. 4648. George C. Gardner. H. R. 7840. Henry T. Brayman. 
H. R. 4676. James T. McMillen, H. R. 7855. John Wiley. 

H. R. 4725. Arthur J. Fry. II. R. 7861. Ellen Russell. 

II. R. 4755. James D. Dunn. II. R. 7896. Angel Hausker. 

H. R. 4778. William Henderson. H. R. 7907, Henry M. Gray. 

II. R. 4779. Dixon M. Hepburn. H. R. 7958. William Harrier. 

H. R. 4795. John W. Vanfossen. H. R. 8070. John Hubby. 

H. R. 4803. Martha E. Gibbins. II. R. 8134. John M. G. Maver, 
II. R. 4879. Lindsey Clar H. R. 8215. James Cooper. 

H. R. 4918. George Cole. I. R. 8218. William Türnbam. 
H. R. 4949. Elias Johnson. H. R. 8233. John L. C. Cline. 
H. R. 4971. Hattie M. Dunsmoor. H. R. 8239. Pleasant H. Ripley. 
H. R. 5048. Stephen Young. H. R. 8247. Oliver P. tz. 

II. R. 5074. Levi Covey. II. R. 8252. Willlam v. Yeager. 
H. R. 5086. Methew Kerwin. II. R. 8253. Ezra Cleveland. 

H. R. 5138, Adelia Hamilton. II. R. 8268. John S. Thorp. 
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II. R. 8270. Isaac Q. Wiggins. H. R. 8479. Alexander H. McQueen. 
II. R. 8304, Joseph C. Hammond. H. R. 8480. William Carpenter. 
II. R. 8310. Valentine Fish. H. R. 8485. John McDowell. 
II. R. 8378. Ellen Hawkes. H. R. 8800 George W. Cordray. 
II. R. 8390. Ileurx B. Hall. II. R. 8891. Crawford Byers. 
II. R. 8394. Mary A. Luther. II. R. 8894. Willis Elben 
II. R. 8395, Ellen M. Cornell, H. R. 8947. Mary D. Holgate. 
II. R. 8433. Charles L. Shriver, H. R. 9022. John W. Hamon. 
II. R. 8446. Anna M. Moak. II. R. 9023. Washington Blankin- 
II. R. 8448. James Bexea. ship. 

During the reading of the bill, 


AMENDMENTS, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of William Baynes, late of Company L. Fourth Regiment 
Provisional Enrolied Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 

- sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Suerwoop: Page 2, line 3, strike out the 
word Infantry“ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ Militia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of John Hazlett. late of Battery H, First Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr, Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Page 3, line 21. strike out the word “ Regiment.” 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 21, strike out the word “ Regiment.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Ma Edna Peirce. helpless and dependent child of 
Edgar Pierce, late of Company I, Fourteenth ment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

Mr. SHERWOOD.. On page 17, line 21, the word is spelled 
“ Pierce” when it should be “ Peirce.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, line 21, strike out the word Pierce“ and insert in leu 
thereof the word * Peirce.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Beverly M. Stanton, late of Company F, Thirty-fifth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, 1 would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. Would it not be good practice 
to furnish the names of the Members who introduced these 
special pension bills? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. ‘There will be no objection as far as the 
chairman is concerned, but we have a list of every Member 
here—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; but that is for the committee's private 
information. 

Mr. SHERWOOD, It is for the information of the House. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I want to offer this suggestion, Mr. Speaker: 
I believe it would be in the interest of public business if, when 
each of these private bills is mentioned in these omnibus biils 
here, the name of the Member who introduced the bill could 
be printed at the same time, and I want to ask the chairman 
if he has any objection to such proceduce? 

Mr. SHERWOOD, I should not have any objection to it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Or if there is any objection on the part of 
the committee? 

Mr. SHERWOOD, ‘That would be a matter for the committee 
to decide when they had 2 meeting, and I would suggest to the 
gentleman to appear before the committee—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not care to appear before the com- 
mittee. I am appearing before the committee now—before the 
House—and I want simply to get information and find out if 
there is any objection to it. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. There is no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The reason I ask that is I am convinced 
these bills are being reported out in such a manner that it is 
not exactly fair and just to the soldier population of the entire 
country. In other words, I think some Members are getting 
more than their share of these bills, and I want to arrive at 
some methed by which the entire soldier population of the 
country can receive equitable consideration at the hands of 
Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If the gentleman will permit me, I should 


like to say to the gentleman from Kansas that the Calendar 
Index shows, of course, the author of the bill, and it is an easy 
matter to find by the calendar who introduces bills and how 
many. 


Mr. ANTHONY. That would be after the bill was passed. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes; and also the clerk of the committee 
keeps a record of the number of bills that each Member has, 
and it is open to the gentleman or anyone else who may wish 
to inquire, I want also to say to my friend that I am inclined 
to think as he does that the districts should be treated with 
reference to these special bills according to the soldier popula- 
tion and not by districts. as some have very few soldiers, and 
Yet they receive the same number of bills as a district does that 
may have two or three thousand soldiers. I think that it is 
unfair, and yet that is the policy of the committee to give the 
Same number to each Representative, providing they have cases 
cntitled to favorable action under the rules of the committee. 
eet ANTHONY, Then the gentleman is aware of the fact 

at 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will remark that all of this talk 
is out. of order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would like to ask the Chair if there is any 
opportunity for the discussion of these bills? I make a motion 
to strike ont the last word. 

The SPEAKER. There are five minutes on a side, but there 
is no amendment pending. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is this bill being considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. Of course it is. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then I make a motion to strike out the last 
word, Will I then be entitled to five minutes? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I make that motion. I am impressed with 
the fact, Mr. Speaker. that we have some Members of the 
House who are perhaps more indefatigable in their efforts to 
obtain these private bills than others, and they are getting a 
little more than their fair share; in fact, that the committee 
does listen to the importunities of certain Members of the House 
o such an extent that they are successful in getting more of 
such bills than they should have in these omnibus measures, and 
J want to see these bills considered upon the merits of the in- 
dividual cases of the soldiers and not upon the merits or work 
of the Member of the House who presents them to the committee; 
and I think if my suggestion were adopted and the name of 
the Member of the House who introduces the bill be printed 
along with this report or in the bill that is presented to the 
House, that in the future, when Members? names are connected 
directly with the bills it might serve to smite their consciences 
or impress them with the idea that probably they were appearing 
a little oftener than they should. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If the gentleman will permit me to Inter- 
rupt him, I would like to suggest to him that that would not 
relieve the condition, but the thing to do is to get the committee 
to see the importance of passing on these special bills not by 
districts but in proportion to the soldiers in that particular 
district. It is up to the committee to determine whether one 
Member is entitled to more bills than another. As a member 
of the committee I can say to the gentleman that these cases 
are treated absolutely fairly, and that all Members are being 
treated on an equality. And if you have the evidence in for bills 
introduced from your district, I am sure you have had just 
as many special bills allowed so far as any other Member of 
this House. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the reading of the 
amendment pending. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is the five-minute debate exhausted? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I want to simply serve notice on the com- 
mittee, Mr. Speaker, that I hope they will adopt some reform 
or some change in their method of procedure. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Spenker, I want to call this to the atten- 
tion of the membership. I am no longer a member of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, but I was at one time. and I was 
then impressed by this fact: That there are a great many 
Members who introduce pension bills and think that ends their 
duty and their obligation to their constituents, with the result 
that the Committee on Invalid Pensions will have before them 
nothing whatever but the bill. A bill of that kind never gets 
any consideration, and the committee can not give it consider- 
ation. Other Members will complete the evidence in support 
of their bills, and naturally those Members will get more con- 
sideration, as their cases are in shape for consideration. And 
oftentimes Members who will blame the committee for lack of 
aetion on their bills will find, if they go to the committee, that 
their bills are not in shape for consideration, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
withdraws his point of order. 
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Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state, for the 
information of the House, that I do not know when a bill comes 


before the committee who ‘introduced the bill. Every bill is 
referred to the examiner appointed by the Pension Office, and 
those bills are examined and reported to the subcommittee, and 
the «subcommittee refers'them to the full committee. So far 
as I know everything has been strictly impartial, so far as the 
action of the committee is coneerned. 

The SPEAKBK. ‘Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of ‘Washington 8 late of Company II. Thirty- 
ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 850 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
I Would like to have the attention of the chairman, and also of 
my colleague, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Russ ELI, with 
reference to the provision here for the pensioning of William 
Baynes, at the top of page 2. It says here: 

The name of William Baynes, late of Company L. Fourth Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 830 a month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

I would like to know from my colleague whether or not this 
is.one of the cases known 2s the Missouri Enrolled Militia cases? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; that is entirely different. The Missouri 
Provisional Militia has long ago been made pensionable upon 
the efforts of Senator Cockrell while he was in the Senate. But 
the Enrolled Missouri Militia is not pensionable, while the Pro- 
visional Militia is. 

Mr. DYER. I would like to ask the gentleman if the bill and 
report which he has presented to this House, and which I am 
heartily in favor of, is to pension those who served in ‘the Mis- 
souri Militia and the militia in other States? 

Mı? RUSSELL. I am glad to say that the Invalid Pension 
Committee has made a unanimous report recommending that 
the Enrolled Missouri Militia and the militia of all the States 
that were in the same position, and that served 90 days or more 
under the command of Federal officers, shall be given a pension- 
able status. 

Mr. DYER. Wil my colleague say whether or not he hopes 
and expects to get this bill up for consideration at an early date? 
It is a very deserving bill and a very worthy one. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That bill, as I understand it, under the 
rules of the House is privileged, and I have no doubt we will 
be able to call the bill up some time during this session and 
have it considered. by the House. 

Mr. DYER, Will the gentleman state something as regards 
the service in a general way of the men that the bill proposes to 
‘pension? ‘Some of these men served as much as a year, did 
they not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have men in my district who served more 
than a year. 

Mr. DYER. And none of them are how receiving pensions 
except by some special act? i 

Mr. RUSSELL. “The Missouri Enrolled Militia is not receiv- 
ing any pension at this time, although they served in the Fed- 
eral Army and fought in the same ‘battles with regular soldiers. 
None of them are receiving a pension now, unless it has been 
by special bill, and I do not think a dozen of them have ever 
been passed. 

Mr. FARR. Will that include the militia of the other States? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It will if they served under Federal officers. 

There are some such soldiers in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FARR. I Will be glad to support the measure. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
withdraws the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. DYER. If my time is not up, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPRELL]. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The .gentleman’s time has expired. If the 
gentleman from Kansas desires to speak, he can secure time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I simply rose in the time of 
the gentleman from Missouri to ascertain from Judge RUSSELL, 
of Missouri, whether he expected to call the bill up; but Col. 
Dyer having called that matter out, I have no desire to take 
up the time of the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can state that my purpose is to try to 
do it whenever it can be done without interfering with an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas, I hope it can be done. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

‘The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
u third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHerwoop,-a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON 'RULES, 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 180 (UH. Rept. No. 262). 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be allowed an assistant 
clerk, at the rate of $100 per month, during the second session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, beginning the 8d day of December, 1917, to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this resolution, in effeet,. that which 
was voted down on a roll call by the House some time ago? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When it was attacked by my colleague 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], a member of the Committee 
on Rules? . 

Mr. PARK. For answer to that, I will yield to the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, Mr. Pov. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether my colleague 
[Mr. Lxxnoor] has receded from his position in opposition to 
this assistant clerk? 

Mr. POU. T could not answer that. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Lenroor is ill. 
be here to-day. 

Mr. POU.. The ranking Republican Member of the Committee 
on Rules is here, and I think, gentlemen of the House, he agrees 
that this bill ought to pass. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I wish the chairman of the 
committee would state to the House, as was not stated before, 
just what is being done, as he has stated it to me, showing the 
necessity for this clerk. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, this assistant clerk, as he is called, 
has been allowed to the Committee on Rules, according to my 
best recollection, for the last seven or eight years. There is 
work for two, clerks to that committee, as any gentleman of 
the House can ascertain if he will take the trouble to make 
un investigation. The clerk to the committee is busy answering 
inquiries much of the time and has little time to attend to 
correspondence. No man can take the position of chief clerk 
to the Committee on Rules and attend- satisfactorily to the 


I do not think he will 


duties he ought. to attend to and do the necessary correspond- 


ence incident to the committee. 

Mr, GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I do. 

Mr. GILLETT. When the gentleman speaks of “correspond - 
ence ” does he mean the congressional: correspondence or the 
correspondence of the committee? Í 

Mr. POU. I mean the correspondence incident to the work 
of the committee. 

Mr. GILLETT. I would like to inquire what is that? What 
correspondence is that? 

Mr. POU. I Will say to the gentleman that we have or have 
had 82 resolutions before the Committee on Rules. People all 
over the United States write to the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules not only about matters that are before the Commitee 
on Rules but about matters that are before other committees. 
They seem to have the idea that the Committee on Rules hus 
something to do with every matter that is before Congress. ‘That 
necessarily involves a large amount of correspondence. 

Now, I will say this to the House: The best evidence that I 
think we need this clerk is the fact that I have kept him in the 
service of the committee and propose to continue him there for 
several months, whether this resolution goes through or not. 
I have undertaken to direct that certain work be done which, 
in my judgment, will be of benefit to the House, for which we 
may or may not be entitled to credit. Anyway 1 thought it 
ought to be done. There is no volume of precedents or forms 
available for anyone wishing to draw a resolution, or speciil 
rule, as they are called. It is not an easy matter to draw a 
rule that will run the gauntlet of this House. Let any man 
who thinks it is start in and try. ‘There ought to be some com- 
pilation that Members can refer to—a compilation of resolutions 
adopted by this House and by the House of former Congresses us 
well, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Let me finish this statement, and then I will yield. 
I have bad bound three volumes of resolutions that have been 
referred to the Committee on Rules, and I propose to leave them 
as a legacy to the committee when I pass on. We, are now 
having the fourth volume bound. These volumes, I think, will 
be of very great value for this reason: If a gentlemar wants to 
draw a rule about a certain matter he can take that volume ond 
find a resolution which has been reported favorably, introduced 
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by such-and-such a gentleman. I could name half a dozen 
gentlemen of the House here whose handiwork any Member of 
the House would be glad to adopt as a model for any resolution 
he might wish to introduce. I have heard Members say they 
have already been using those compilations up to this time and 
have found them very helpful. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Les. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does this volume contain the rule, with the 
ruling of the Chair on the question of order? 

Mr. POU. No; it does not. But I will say to the gentleman 
this: We have taken the resolutions and the reports and have 
bound them. We are now compiling a volume of the debates 
that were had upon the floor of the House on the resolutions 
that have been adopted by the House, so that that can be avail- 
able also. 

Mr. DOWELL. Would not the committee get a better digest 
by inserting the rule and also inserting the ruling of the Chair 
or the ruling of the House on the rule as it actually came before 
the House? 

Mr. POU. Oh, yes; certainly. This was just a little voluntary 
service that we undertook to perform. These resolutions were 
not being preserved. Many of them had stood the test of criti- 
cism. I thought they should be preserved for speedy and con- 
venient reference. 

Mr. DOWELL. My only question was that if the committee 
was presenting a digest, it should be a complete one. 

Mr. POU. It is not intended to be a complete digest at all. 
We are simply preserving resolutions that have been referred to 
the committee during the last three or four Congresses, together 
with the favorable reports thereon, and we are now trying to 
compile the debates that were had upon the resolutions that 
were favorably reported during the last three or four Con- 
gresses. These volumes I have found quite useful. I believe 
others will find them useful also. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules spoke to me about the 
work that is being done and the necessity for this additional 
clerk. He went over the matter in more detail than he has just 
done to the House. I was not surprised when he called atten- 
tion to the increased correspondence arising from committee 
business before that committe. As a member of the committee I 
receive almost daily letters or telegrams urging that a rule be 
given or denied on some bill. This morning I have five tele- 
grams from different parts of the country urging a rule on a 
bill that I never heard of. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman think he ought to have 
an extra clerk to answer those telegrams? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Ob, no; and, besides, I am not 
the chairman of the committee. But what I wish to point out 
is how the business before the Committee on Rules has grown. 
There is a vastly greater amount of business done by that com- 
mittee now than there was a few years ago. So many bills are 
to be made in order or given a privileged status now that it does 
involve more work; and there is more work to be done in keeping 
track of the bills and resolutions that are before that committee, 
and to keep a record of the work that has been done. I am very 
sure that there are committees in this House that have two 
clerks, or a clerk and an assistant clerk, that do not do as much 
work as the Committee on Rules is now doing. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman mean to intimate that we 
are governed in our legislation by more rules, or more by rule, 
than we were in the Sixty-first Congress? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Very much. 

Mr. SLOAN, I am surprised at that, considering the discus- 
sion that went out over the country during the Sixty-first Con- 
gress as to the alleged necessity of reforming the procedure in 
this regard and preventing legislation by the Rules Committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If I did not know the gentle- 
man from Nebraska to be somewhat facetious at times I would 
take what he says seriously. But the fact is that the great 
power that once rested in the Speaker with regard to much of 
the business of the House has been transferred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and that Committee has now to do work that 
was formerly done by the Speaker. The fact that eighty-odd 
resolutions have been introduced in this session of Congress 
and referred to that committee will give the House some idea 
of the volume of work that there is to be done and the number 
of bills and resolutions to be taken care of there. All this is 
br pr from the many preliminary hearings held by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PARK] 
has the time, 


„ 


Mr. GILLETT. Win the gentleman yield me three or four 
minutes? 1 

Mr. PARK. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

— SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
u : 

Mr. GILLETT. I merely wish to say that when the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules [Mr. Pov], for whom I have 
great regard, and the ranking Republican member [Mr, CAMP- 
BELL of Kansas] state after investigation that they need an 
extra clerk, and the Committee on Accounts have reported ac- 
cordingly, I personally shall not set up my judgment against 
theirs. But I do wish to emphasize what the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] suggested—I do not think facetiously— 
that we were told long ago by that side of the House that when 
they obtained power legislation by rule and by the Rules Com- 
mittee was to be done away with, and that the individual 
Member was to have more power and be able to assert himself, 
and that the House was not to be governed by rules, but that 
the business was to run along by the ordinary course of the 
control of the regular committees, But instead of that, as we 
know by our personal experience, the Rules Committee has 
been bringing in legislation quite as frequently and, we some- 
times think, quite as drastically as ever before, and the gentle- 
man from Kansas says the jurisdiction and influence of that 
committee is so constantly increasing that it is indispensable 
that the committee have more clerical assistance than they 
ever used to need. I merely wish to point out the difference 
between the promises and the conduct of that side of the House 
as to the Committee on Rules and also to remind them of the eco- 
nomical program which they told us when they assumed power 
was to be enforced—that the clerkships and employees of the 
House were to be very much diminished. I suspect now that 
we have reached a higher level than ever before. And here is 
another illustration of the constant increase which certainly 
contradicts their professions of economical reform. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan for 
a question. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, I ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts if he thinks it proper that the salary of this as- 
sistant clerk should begin on the 3d day of December, nearly two 
months ago, in face of the fact that this House only a few days 
ago determined that that clerk should not be appointed? 

Mr. GILLETT. I had not observed that fact. I certainly do 
not think it ought to date back, in face of the previous vote of 
this House. 

Mr, POU. The clerk has been there all the time, ever since 
the 3d of December. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But the House determined 
that he should not be employed. 

Mr. POU. As far as I am personally concerned, I am not 
going to say another word about this clerk. The House can 
either give him to the Committee on Rules or not, as it sees fit. 
I have said I think we need him. The House can amend the 
resolution in any way that it sees fit; but I am going to keep 
the young man now in the office whether the House authorizes 
his employment or not, because I know he is necessary. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
amend the resolution by striking out December 3, 1917,“ and 
inserting “ January 26, 1918.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from Michi- 
gan the floor to offer such an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. He has not. : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The Chair recognized me. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Georgia yielded to him. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Parx] yield to me to allow me to offer an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PARK. Yes; I did yield to the gentleman awhile ago. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan offers au 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan moves to amend by striking out the 
words 3d day of December, 1817,” in line 4 of the resolution, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “ January 26, 1918.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
McLaAvGHLIN of Michigan) there were—ayes 29, noes 69. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of no quorum present. Evidently there is no quorum. 
The Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, the Doorkeeper will 
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close the doors, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor | Seuil Small Swift Watson, Pa, 

of the amendment will say “aye” ; those opposed, “no.” Be EERS 2 8 Wilen re 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 134, nays 186, | Sisson Steenerson Vare Wood, Ind. 

not voting 108, as follow’: Slayden Sullivan Ward Woodyard 


YEAS—134, So the amendment was rejected. 
Anderson Fuller, III. McArthur Scott, Mich. The following pairs were announced: 
8 eee 1 Eon a Until further notice: 
aer zarlan cradden allenberger 
Black Gillett McKenzie Shouse Mr. AsHprook with Mr. BACHARACH. 
Blanton Glass McKinley Sloa Mr. BARNHART with Mr. BLAND. 
Browne Glynn McLaughlin, Mich. Smith, Idaho Mr. Bnobnrex with Mr. BOWERS. 
D 3922 eee Snook Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. BRITTEN. 
Byrns, Tenn. Gray, N. J. Meeker Stafford Mr. Tarsorr with Mr. BROWNING. 
9 bell, Kans. Green, Towa err e In. Mr. Denton with Mr. Cannon. 
arlin reene, V er, Minn, ess 
Carter, Afaa. Hadle ey ‘ondell Strong Mr. Dooaxd with Mr, CHANDLER of Oklahoma, 
Car ee Hami ton, Mich. Moore; ra Sweet Mr. Dorearus with Mr. Crasson. x 
an er, N. X. awiey ores, zer Mr. Eacan with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 
88 nara. ase ace Mr. Eacre with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 
Cramton Helm Mu Timberlake Mr. Esropix AL with Mr. COSTELLO. 
Pallinger . eee ee Mr. Feros with Mr. Crago. 
Dillon Huddleston Norton Treadway Mr. FLYNN with Mr. Curry of California, 
Dowell Ireland — Vestal K Mr. Greco with Mr. Cunnm of Michigan. 
er anes aige fias : Mr. HALL with Mr. Date of Vermont. 
Edmonds Jones, Va. Pla Waldow d 7 
Elliott Kinkaid Purnell Walsh Mr. Hetvertne with Mr. Darrow. 
Ellsworth Knotson se; Wason Mr. Horranp with Mr. DAVIDSON. 
Elston Kraus. — —.— fag Mr. Hoop with Mr. Davis. 
Trson Follette ea ~ X 
Each Langley eed Williams” Mr, Houston with Mr. DEMPSEY. 
Fairnela ee 2 275 8 Mr. Huus with Mr. DRUKKER. 
‘arr ary be 8 odds, Towa Mr. KEHOE with Mr. Dunn 
à Littl Rogers Y „N. K N. 
Sections Longworth Rowe Zihnin De Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. GEORGE W. FAMCHILD. 
Francis Lufkin eee _ Mr. Lintrsatcom with Mr. Fochr. 
Freeman Lundeen nders, N. T. Mr. Mann with Mr. FREAR. 
NAYS—186. lr. Monmacve with Mr. GOODALL. 
Alexander poss Larsen. Sabath. | Mr. Moon with Mr. Grama{m of Pennsylvania. 
Almon n ‘Lazaro nfo * a 
‘Aswell Fairchild, B. L. Len, Cal. Suunders, Va. ue: 3 $ vith Mr- GREENE of Massachusetts. 
Austin Ferris Lee, Ga. Schall r. PADGETT W. „ GRIEST, i 
Ayres Fisher her Ts Mr, Price with Mr. Hauttrox of New York, 
Bankhead weed 27 — 8 ackleford Mr. RaespaLe with Mr. HAUGEN. 
aon Faster e e Siegel Mr. Rionbax with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Bell Erench London Sims Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana with Mr. Woopyarp, 
Beshlin iner Lonergan em Mr. Scurry with Mr. HUSTED. 
ie ett Nyce er 3 mish, <a. Mr, Sisson with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 
Borland gara arcuk Bioanal Mr. SHerrey with Mr. KAHN. 
B U yarner cKeown man ; 
e Sr Meteora Steele Mr. SLAYDEN yii Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. | 
Buchanan Garrett. Tex gee Stephens, Miss. Mr. SMALL wit r. KENNEDY of Iowa. | 
Burnett Godwin, N. C. Mansfield Stephens, Nebr, Mr. Tuomas F. Surg with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Byrnes, B. C e e Arie eee Sterling, Pas Mr. Surrivan with Mr. WARD. 
N p! + e u 
Campbell, Pa. Graham, T. Mays Sumners Mr. Wizson of Louisiana-with Mr. McCurtocn. 
Candler, Miss. Gray a Tague Mr. Watson of Virginia with Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Penn- 
Cantril Hami 7 Nichols ac. Dora sylvania. 
C araway Harrison, Miss ldfiel Thomas ate The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Carter, Okla. er larga Va. i Mea “Ala, Thompson A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 
Clarke Pla. Hastings Olney” ` Van Dyke Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question | 
Clay 0⁰ naron Overmyer enable on the resolution. | 
con dy ae — 88 Vinson The previous question was ordered. 
Connally, Tex: Billings Petere Walker The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). 
Connelly, Kans, Howard Phelan Walton The question now is on the passage of the resolution. z 
Cooper, Wis. Hull, Tenn. Polk Watkins Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr Speaker, upon that I demand 
Copley Igoe Pou Wenver the yeas and na 
Crisp Jacoway Pratt Webb yeas ys. 
Crosser Johnson, Ky, uin Welling The question was taken. 
Decker Johnson, Wash. Rainey Welt The SPEAKER pto tempore. Twenty-five Members have 
Dent Jones, Tex. Raker Whaley isen, not a suficient number. 
Dewalt Juul Randall White. Ohio anes 2 
Dickinson Kearns Rayburn ilson, III. Mr. NORTON. I ask for the other side. 
Dies Keatin Robison Wilson, Tex. The other side was taken. 
* 4 5 P - ~ 
Dixon Rensar k. 1. de Wise. The SPEAKER pro tempore, Ninety-two Members have 
minick Kettner Rouse Wright risen, a sufficient number, and the Cler‘: will call the roll. 
olittle neheloe ubey oung, Tex. The question was taken; and there were—yeas 176, nays 113, 
poss Kitchin Bussen not voting 139, as follows: 
NOT VOTING—108. YEAS—176. 
Ashbrook Davis Haugen McLaughl Alexander Caraway ill Goodwin, Ark. 
Bacharach Dempsey Heintz Maher MER Almon Carlin Dominick Gordon 
Barnhart Denton Helvering Mann Anthony Carter, Okla Doolittle Greene, Mass. 
Blan Dooling Holland Miller, Wash. Ashbrook Doremus Gregg 
Bowers Doremus ollngsworth Montague Aswell Church Doughton Hamlin 
Britten Drukker ood Moon Austin Clark, Fla. pre Har 
Brodbeck Dunn Houston Morin Ayres Clark, Pa, Edmonds Harrison, Miss, 
Browning Eagan . Hull. Iowa O'Shaunessy Bankhead Classon ans Harrison, Va. 
Cannon Eagle Humphreys Padgett Barkley Claypool Farr Haskell. 
Capstick Estopinal Husted Parker, N. J. Beakes ady Flood Hastings 
Chandler, Okla, Fairchild, G. W. Hutchinson Parker, N. Y. Bell Collier Foss Hayden 
Classon Fields Johnson, S. Dak. Porter Black Connally, Tex. Foster Heflin 
Cooper, Ohio Flynn Kahn Powers Blackmon Connelly, Kans. Gallagher Helm 
Cooper, W. Va. Foe t Kehoe Price Blanton Cox Gallivan Hensley 
Costello Frear Kelley, Mich. Ragsdale Booher Crisp Gandy Hilliard 
Crago Goodall - Kennedy, Iowa 2 Brand Crosser Gard Houston 
Currie, Mich Graham, Pa. Key. Oh Riordan Brumbaugh Decker Garland Howard 
urry, Cal Greene, Mass. Kiess, Pa. Rose Buchanan Dent Garner Hull, Tenn, 
Dale, N. X. Gregg Kreider Rowland Burnett Denton Garrett Tenn. Igoe 
Dale, Vt. Griest LaGuardia Sanders, La. Byrnes, S. C. Dewalt gunn Tex. Ireland 
Darrow Hamill Linthicum Scott, lowa Caldwell Dickinson Jacoway 
Davidsen Hamilton, N. Y. McCulloch Scott, Pa. Candler, Miss. les Guten, N.C, Johnson, Ky. 
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Keatin 


McAndrews 
McClintic 
McKeown 
McLemore 


Ma ; 
Mansfield 
Martin 


Anderson 
Baer 


Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Emerson 


Fairchild, B. L. 
‘airfield 


Good 
Graham, III. 


Bacharach 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. KEHOE with Mr. BACHARACH, 

Mr. MAHER with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
Mr. O’SHAUNESSY with Mr. CAN NON. 

Mr. SMALL with Mr. Curr of Michigan. 
Mr. BESHLIN with Mr. DEMPSEY, 

Mr. Bortanp with Mr. GOODALL. 

Mr. Byrns of Tennessee with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. Woopyaxp, 
Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 


Mr. Carew with Mr. COPLEY. 


Mr. Drxon with Mr. Forpney. 
Mr. DRANE with Mr. FREEMAN. 
Mr. Ferrets with Mr. GOULD. 
Mr. FisHER with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mr. Hvupprieston with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 


Mays Robinson Stephens, Miss. 
Montague Rodenberg Stephens, Nebr, 
Moon Romjue Stevenson 
Morgan- Rouse Sumners 
Nicholls, S. C. Rubey Tague 
field Rucker Taylor, Ark, 
Oliver, Ala. u Thompson 
Oliver, N. Y. Sa bath man 
ney Sanders, La. Van Dyke 
Overmyer Sanford Vinson 
Overstreet Saunders, Va. Walker 
Park Schall Watkins 
Phelan Scott, Iowa Weaver 
Polk ars Webb 
Pou Shackleford Welling 
Pratt Shallenberger Welty 
. Shouse White, Ohio 
ainey Siegel Wilson, Tex. 
Raker Snell Wingo 
Randall Snyder Wise 
Rankin Steagall Wright 
Rayburn Steele Young, Tex. 
NAYS—113. 
Gray, Ala. McLaughlin, Mich.Smith, Idaho 
Green, lowa Mapes Snook 
Greene, Vt. Meeker Stafford 
Hadley Merritt Sterling, III. 
Hamilton, Mich. Mondell Stiness 
Hawley oore, Pa. Strong 
Hayes Moores, Ind, Sweet 
- Heaton ott Swi 
Hicks udd Temple 
James Nichols, Mich, Thomas 
Johnson. Wash. Nolan Tilson 
Jones, Va. Norton ‘Tiniberlake 
Juul Osborne Tin 
Kearns Pai Towner 
Kennedy, Iowa Platt Treadway 
Kinkaid Powers Voigt 
Knutson Purnell Volstead 
Kraus Ramsey Waldow 
La Follette Reavis alsh 
Laney Reed Wason 
Lehlbach Robbins Wheeler 
Lenroot Roberts White, Me. 
Lufkin Rogers Williams 
Lundeen Sanders, Ind. Winslow 
McArthur Sanders, N. X. Woods, Iowa 
McCormick Scott, Mich. Young, N. Dak. 
McFadden Sells 
McKenzie Sinnott 
Kinley Sloan 
NOT VOTING—139. 
Drukker Kelley, Mich. Rowland 
Eagan Tennedx. 4 Scott, Pa, 
Eagle Key, Ohio Scully 
Estopinal ess, Sherley 
Fairchild, G. W. Kreider Sherwood 
Ferris Gua: Sims 
Fields rsen Sisson 
Fisher Lea, Cal. Slayden 
Flynn Linthicum uap 
Focht ttle ma 
Fordney Littlepage Smith, Mich. 
Freeman ngworth th, C. B. 
French McCulloch Smith, T. F. 
Goodall McLaughlin, Pa. Stedman 
Gould Madden Steenerson 
Graham, Pa. Maher Sterling, Pa. 
Gray, N. J. Mann livan 
Griest x Mason ft 
Hamili Miller, Minn. Talbott 
Hamilton, N. Y. Miller, Wash. Taylor, Colo. 
Haugen Morin Templeton 
Heintz Neely are 
Helvering Nelson Venable 
Hersey O’Shaunessy Vestal 
Holland Padgett Walton 
Hollingsworth Parker, N. J Ward 
Hood Parker, N. Y. Watson, Pa. 
Huddleston Peters Watson, Va. 
Hull, Iowa Porter Whaley 
Humphreys Price Wilson, III. 
Husted Ragsdale Wilson. 
Hutchinson Ramseyer Wood, ina. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Riordan Woodyard 
Kahn ` ose Zihlman 
Kehoe Rowe 


Mr. Larsen with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. Lea of California with Mr. MADDEN, 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. Mason. 

Mr, Nxxrx with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

Mr. SHERWwoop with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. Sms with Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. CHARLE B. Sxtrrn with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. StepMAn with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hersey. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. Swrrr. 

Mr. VENABLE with Mr. Witson of Illinois. 

Mr. Watton with Mr. VESTAL. 

Mr. Wat with Mr. ZIHLMAN, 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Pank, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Military Affairs may be permitted to sit during 
the sessions of the House while it is holding hearings and con- 
sidering the Army appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Military Affairs 
may sit during the sessions of the House while it is holding 
hearings on the Army appropriation bill, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MARY E. COOK, 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

- House resolution 209 (H. Rept. No. 263). 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he js hereby, author- 
ized to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to Mary E. Cook, 
daughter of Leonard B, Cook late an — or on the roll of the House, 
a sum equal to six months of his compensation as conductor of elevator, 
and an additional amount, not exceeding $250, to defray funeral expenses 
of said Leonard B. Cook. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that this is the eus- 
tomary resolution, This man was on the rolls for something 
like 20 years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Pank, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL PAGE. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I also offer another privileged 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
lution. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 219 (H. Rept. No. 264). 

Resolved, That the Doorkeeper be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to appoint an additional page for the remainder of the present 
Congress, to paid compensation out of the contingent fund of the 
House, at the rate of $82.50 per month. 


Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PARK. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman explain what this page 
is for? 

Mr. PARK. That is the page for Mr. Schal, of Minnesota, 
who, unfortunately, is blind. 

Mr. GILLETT, I recognize, of course, that has to be done, 
but are not there enough pages without an extra one? 

Mr. PARK. The Doorkeeper says not and that he needs this 

ge. 
bag GILLETT. I have no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. How many pages have we at present? 

Mr. PARK. I think something like 30. 

The question was taken,,and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Pank, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

ADDITIONAL CLERK, HOUSE POST OFFICE. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 200. 

Resolved, That.the Postmaster of the House be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to PEI an additional registry, stamp, and money-order 
clerk, who shall paid out of the contingent fund of the House at 

of January, 1918, 
ixty-fifth Congress, 


The Clerk will report the reso- 


the rate of $125 per month on and after the Ist 
during the remainder of the second session of the 


1918. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out the words, “On and after the 1st day of January, 1918,” 
go that the resolution, as amended, will read : 

“Resolved, That the Postmaster of the House be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to employ an additional registry, stamp, and money-order 
clerk, who shall paid out of the contingent fund of the House at 
the rate of $125 per month during the remainder of the second session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress.” ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARK. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman have any objection to 
withdrawing this resolution? I do not believe that I violate 
any confidence when I say that the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee framing the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill requested me to advise him when this resolution 
was presented. He is busy at the present time in the hearings 
on that bill, and he would like to be present when this bill is 
considered, and therefore I will ask the gentleman if he will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. PARK. TI ask to withdraw the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

PENSIONS FOR MILITARY ORGANIZATIONS OF THE SEVERAL STATES, 


Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I rise to a privileged report 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. On House bill 3547. This is a privileged bill. 
providing for pensions to be paid to State troops who served 90 
days or more in the States during the Civil War under command 
of Federal officers. I find that is a privileged bill, and the bill 
should be reported on as being privileged. Having heretofore 
filed the report in the basket, and finding that was „ot in com- 
pliance with the rule, I ask now to make the report on the floor 
of the House. E 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will send the 
bill and report to the desk. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions submits the following report to 
3 the bill (H. R. 3547) to give pensions to officers and enlisted 
men o State militia, etc. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a question of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that this bill, which I am 
not advised as to its purport, is a general pension bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. A general pension bill as the committee con- 
strues it, as it applies to all State troops who served 90 days or 
more under Federal ofticers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is a special pension bill, of course, it is 
a privileged bill. I shall not present the question of order at the 
present time. I withdraw it, but reserve the right to present it 
when the bill is presented for consideration. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that the bill H. R. 8584, a private pension bill, which 
by mistake was referred to the Committee on Pensions, be re- 
ferred instead to the proper committee, the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the refer- 
ence will be made as requested. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears no objection. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the bill (H. R. 2863), a private pension bill, referred to the Pen- 
sion Committee. It was erroneously referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that request 
will be conformed to. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no 
objection, 

AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. LEVER, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9054, the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House general de- 
bate is now closed on the bill, and the same will be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY. 


Salaries, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture: Secretary of Agri- 
culture, $12,000; Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, $5,000; Solicitor, 
$5,000 ; chief clerk, $3,000, and $500 additional as custodian of build- 
ings; private secretary to the Secretary of Agriculture, $2,500; execu- 
tive clerk, $2,250; executive clerk, $2,100; stenographer and 8 
clerk to the Secretary of Agriculture, $2,250; private secretary to th 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, $2,250; one a pape uae clerk, 
$2,000; 1 assistant in charge of information, $3,000; 1 in 
charge of 12160 $2,000; 1 assistant, $2,000; 1 inspector, $2,750; 
1 inspector, $2,250; 1 jaw clerk, $3,250; 2 law clerks, at $3,000 each ; 
2 law clerks, at $2,750 each; 4 law clerks, at $2,500 each; 8 law 
clerks, at $2,250 each; 1 law clerk, $2,200; 5 law clerks, at $2,000 
each; 3 law clerks, at $1,800 each; jaw clerks, at $1,600 each; 1 
assistant editor, $2,000; 4 assistant editors, at $1,800 each; 1 assistant 
editor, $1,600; 1 expert on exhibits, $3,000; 1 assistant in exhibit 
$2,000; 1 telegraph and teens 8. tery $1,600; 1 assistant chie 
clerk and captain of the watch, $1,800; 5 clerks, class 4; 13 cler 
class 3; 21 clerks, class 2; 26 clerks, class 1; auditor, $2,000 ; 
accountant and bookkeeper, $2,000; 1 clerk, $1,440; erk 1,020; 
7 clerks, at $1,000 each ; 13 clerks, at $900 each ; 2 clerks, at $840 each; 
14 messengers or laborers, at 840 each; 12 assistant messengers, la- 
borers, or messenger boys, at $720 each; 1 messenger or laborer, 8660; 
1 mechanical superintendent, $2,500; 1 mechanical assistant, $1,800; 
1 engineer, $1,400; 1 electrical engineer and draftsman, $1,200; 1 
assistant engineer, $1,200; 2 assistant engineers, at $1,000 each; 1 
fireman, $840; 8 firemen, at $720 each; 1 chief elevator conductor, $840; 
16 eleyator conductors, at $720 each; 3 elevator conductors, at $600 
each; 1 superintendent of shops, $1,400; 1 cabinet shop foreman, 
$1,200; 5 cabinetmakers or carpenters, at $1,200 each; 8 cabinet- 
makers or carpenters, at $1,100 each; 9 cabinetmakers or carpenters, 
at $1,020 each; 3 cabinetmakers or carpenters, at $900 each; 1 elec- 
trician, $1,100; 1 electrical wireman, $1,100; 1 electriclan or wireman, 
$1,000; 1 electrical wireman, $900; 1 electrician’s helper, $840; 3 
electriclan’s helpers, at $720 each; one painter, $1,020; 1 painter, 
$1,000: 5 painters, at $900 each; 5 plumbers or steamfitters, at $1,020 
each; 2 plumber’s helpers, at $840 each; 2 plumber’s helpers, at $720 
each; 1 blacksmith, 3000; 1 elevator machinist, $900; 1 tinner or 
sheet-metal worker, $1,100; one tinner’s Dep $720; 1 lieutenant of 
the watch, 81.000; 2 lleutenants of the watch, at $960 each; 69 watch- 
men, at $720 each; 4 mechanics, at $1,200 each; 1 mechanic, $ 
1 skilled laborer, $1,000; 2 skilled laborers, at $960 each; 2 
laborers, at $840 each; 1 skilled laborer, $720; 1 janitor, $900; 21 
assistant messengers, messenger boys, or laborers, at $600 each; 1 
carriage driver, $600; 23 laborers or messenger boys at $480 each; 
1 messenger or messenger boy, $360; 1 charwoman, $540; 3 charwomen, 
at $480 each; 15 charwomen, at $240 each; for extra labor and emer- 
gency employment, $12,000; in all, $462,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. I take this occasion to secure some infor- 
mation, which is not given in the report, as to the policy of the 
committee as to increases of salaries. I notice as I have gone 
through the bill that the committee has not made any decided, 
if any, increases of salaries over those carried last year, but 
there are in some instances additional places with stated sala- 
ries. This is the first appropriation bill since the Post Office 
appropriation bill that has carried to any extent salaries for 
those employed by the Government, and is the only bill that 
provides for salaries in the departmental service other than 
those that are included in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill. 

Last year, as I recall, the committee did make some per- 
centage increases in some of the lower grades, and I believe this 
year has retained those increases, notwithstanding that we 
granted the 5 and 10 per cent increase of salary to all in the 
departmental service and in the field service. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the policy of the committee in 
reference to the matter of salaries in the Department of Agri- 
culture, those appearing on the statutory roll, is this: The 
chairman of this committee and the ranking Republican mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN], conferred with the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. SHERLEY], 
us a result of which the Committee on Agriculture adopted the 
policy of refusing every increase that had been asked in the 
estimates, and the new places that are seen on the statutory roll 
are transfers from the lump fund and at the same salary. 

The committee concluded, inasmuch as the probability is that 
a joint resolution will be offered from the Appropriation Com- 
mittee taking care of these clerks, we should not increase any 
salaries whatever in this bill, and we have not done so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as to this bill, wherever there is 
any new office provided it is the case of a person being taken 
from the lump-sum roll and transferred to the statutory roil at 
the existing salary the employee is now receiving? 

Mr. LEVER. Except where a new"place is actually created, 
and that fact will be set out in the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any information as 
to the percentage of employees in the departmental service that 
are paid out of the lump-sum appropriation as to those carried 
on the statutory roll? 
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Mr. LEVER. My answer to that would be a guess. I really 
can not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman advance any reason 
given by the department or the bureau heads why officials per- 
manently employed here at the department and paid out of the 
lump-sum appropriations should be continued to be paid out of 
those appropriations, and should not be designated and trans- 
ferred to the statutory roll? 

Mr. LEVER, I will say to the gentleman, so far as I know 
that does not exist in the Department of Agriculture except 
in the case of the scientific force. And if it does exist it ought 
not to exist, certainly, because it is the policy of Congress to 
transfer the permanent clerical positions to the statutory roll. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume from the reply of the gentleman 
that the committee did not go inte the examination of that ques- 
tion at this session of Congress? 

Mr. LEVER. We concluded your committee would handle 
that perha 

Mr. STAFFORD. I mean as to the transfer of clerks pai 
out of lump-sum appropriations to the statutory roll. i 

Mr. LEVER (continuing). So we did not go into that very 
thoroughly. 

Mr: STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Trade Commission, under order 
of the President of the United States and by virtue of an appro- 
priation made by this House, is now engaged in investigating 
the beef industry, something which is of very grave importance 
to the agricultural population and to the people of this country 
generally at this present time. It happened that I was the 
fathet of that resolution to investigate the beef industry. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield just for a moment? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Possibly I should have made this statement be- 
fore the gentleman took the floor. I desire to say now, Mr. 
Chairman, that I propose in the discnssion of this Agricultural 
appropriation bill, that gentlemen who are addressing the com- 
mittee under the five-minute rule shall confine themselves to the 
item under consideration. And I make the statement in view of 
the fact that the committee had two solid days of general de- 
bate. Of course, in this case I shall say nothing, because the 
gentleman did not know, 5 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I did not know about that. I think all 
discussions should be had upon the item under consideration. 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BORLAND, I will say to the chairman of the committee 
that possibly this might come better under some other item, but 
it is clearly a discussion of the bill. : 

Mr. LEVER. I wonder, if thẹ gentleman, in order that we 
may proceed in order, would not defer this matter until he can 
get time under the item of this bill that will be pertinent or to 
some other item in the bill? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say to the gentleman that I will take 
only five minutes at this time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Iam going to object to any discussion on the 
bill unless it pertains to the item under consideration. 

Mr. LEVER. I hope the gentleman will not insist on it at 
this time. 

Mr. BORLAND. These remarks that I will make apply to 
this particular paragraph. They will apply to the expenses of 
the Secretary’s office. 


Mr. MADDEN. The Secretary of Agriculture? 
Mr. BORLAND. Ves. ; 
Mr. MADDEN. What has the Federal Trade Commission got 


to do with the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman will be patient a minute 
we will see. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then we will wait. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would not like this 
taken out of my time. ə i 

When this resolution was before the House and this last 
Agricultural bill was before the House, a very strenuous at- 
tempt was made to increase the appropriations in the Agricul- 
tural bill with the idea of doing away with the necessity for an 
investigation of the beef industry by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I made a very determined opposition to that proposal. 


I pointed out that the Agricultural Department did not want the 
work put upon them and had not the facilities for commanding 
the compulsory production of books and papers that this kind 
of an investigation would need. Now, if there is any justifica- 
tion necessary for that opposition, it appears in this hearing, 
because it is the compulsory production of books and papers 


that has revealed this astonishing, amazing, and corrupt situ- 
ation to the American people. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the corrupt situation? 

Mr. BORLAND. I can not yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. MADDEN, I object to the gentleman proceeding, then. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman can object. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule is clear that. under general de- 
bate in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, a gentleman having the floor can discuss any subject, 
but under the five-minute rule he is confined to the amendment. 
The Chair will ask the gentleman from Missouri to proceed in 
accordance with the rule. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Missouri is endeavoring 
to proceed in accordance with the rule by discussing the Secre- 
tary’s office, Unquestionably the question was made by the 
packers—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. The packers have 
nothing to do with this. 

Mr. BORLAND. I hope the gentleman will not continue to 
interrupt. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair holds that on an amendment to 
pea out the last word it is not germane to discuss this proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. BORLAND. I was proceeding to discuss the office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, : 

The CHAIRMAN, That is not germane, under the rule. 

Mr. BORLAND. If it is not germane, then the rules are being 
violated all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is done if the point of order is not 
made, but in this case a point of order has been made, and the 
Chair must enforce the rule, i 

Mr. BORLAND. I will endeavor to confine myself to the 
Secretary's office. An attempt was made to make it appear—in 
fact, it was an effort by the packers, and there is no question 
about that, but it had not the sanction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The Secretary of Agriculture was then on record, and 
is still on record, as opposing that attempt of the packers to 
throw the work into his department on the ground that his office 
force, provided for in this section of the bill, was inadequate to 
the task, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri is not pro- 
ceeding in order. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will have to yield to the Chair, although 
not to the Representative from Chicago, although T can easily 
see why he should object to the discussion of this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is the House of Representatives, and 
the Representatives have adopted rules for its guidance. The 
Chair is obliged to enforce the rule when it is made; and the 
Chair asks Members to adhere to the rule. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the Chair will hear me on that for a 
moment, this paragraph provides for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and his force. The question I was discussing was the 
powers and duties of that particular force—a very proper ques- 
tion, it seems to me, to discuss under this paragraph of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri was to strike out the last word, which was “ $462,000,” 
The gentleman has not been discussing that amendment. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the Chair please, I will withdraw that 
amendment and move to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask whether the gentleman 
is to be permitted to proceed under that amednment for five 
minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not rule on that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then, I will make the point of order that the 
gentleman can not withdraw an amendinent and move another 
amendment and then proceed to speak on it for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules an amendment can only 
be withdrawn by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Then I object. 

Mr. BORLAND. The Chair ruled that T was out of order in 
discussing the amendment, I was proceeding to move another 
amendment. ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ruled the amendment in order, 
and then the point of order was made that the gentleman was 
not discussing the amendment, and the Chair ruled that the dis- 
cussion was not germane, E 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


1918. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. 
last two words. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, since I interrogated the 
gentleman, a member of the Committee on Appropriations has 
directed my attention to a matter that was under consideration 
in the committee this morning, referring to the pay of telephone 
operators. It was stated that they are paying higher salaries 
in the Department of Agriculture than in the other departments 
which are carried by the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill. I wish to inquire of the gentleman, as there is 
no designation of telephone operators, what salary the telephone 
operators in the Department of Agriculture receive? 

Mr. LEVER. The ordinary telephone operator receives $1,600. 

Mr. STAFFORD, This is the employee, I apprehend, who 
receives the telegraphic dispatches, and he is a high-grade man. 
I am referring to the ordinary telephone operator. 

Mr. LEVER. I will give the gentleman that information 


later on, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not find it in this list. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is on page 2, line 22. 

Mr, STAFFORD. That is not the ordinary telephone oper- 
ator. That is the employee that has charge of all the telegrams 
coming into and going out of the department. 

Mr, LEVER, I will give the gentleman that information 
later on. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the pro 
forma amendment, 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order for 
me to ask the Chairman a question at this point? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not be in order unless there is 
some proposition before the House, . 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I move to strike out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last three words. £ 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I notice in this paragraph that, all told, 
about 26 law clerks are provided for. Has the committee satis- 
fied itself that these are all necessary, these 26 law clerks? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman that some years ago 
the solicitor’s office was under very severe fire in this House. 
The Committee on Agriculture at that time made a very careful 
investigation into the need for the number of law clerks that 
are in that office. Since that time the work of the solicitor’s 
office has very greatly increased, and I am sure that these law 
clerks are absolutely necessary. The solicitor’s office is en- 
forcing, if my recollection is correct, some 40 different statutes. 
They are also helping in the preparation of much of the legisla- 
tion that is being considered by this House, and it is a very busy 
office. I am satisfied that these clerks are needed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. ` 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move tọ strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the paragraph. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph provides for 
the office of the Secretary of Agriculture and his force. That 
brings up the question of the duties of that particular office, 
how far they extend, and whether this force is sufficient for 
the performance of those duties. When this bill was last under 
consideration the question arose as to whether that force in the 
Agricultural Department has sufficient powers and clerical help, 
and so on, to conduct this Beef Trust investigation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order that this has roth- 
ing to do with the beef investigation. 

Mr. BORLAND. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will not 
be so peeved about my referring to the Beef Trust. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not peeved. I am exercising my rights 
as a Member of the House. It is not n fcr a man to 
be peeved in order to exercise his rights, and I hope the gentle- 
man will not misstate the case. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have heard the gentleman discuss matters 
that I thought had very little relevancy—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I maintain that this has no relevancy what- 
ever to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair appeals to the gentleman from 
Missouri to continue his discussion under the rules of the 
House as he knows them to be. The gentleman from Missouri 
understands perfectly that where the point of order is made 
under the five-minute discussion, the discussion mus: be ger- 
mane and confined to the amendment before the House. The 
Chair asks the gentleman from Missouri to proceed in accord- 
ance with that rule. : e 

Mr. BORLAND. If the Chair please, I hope and believe that 
I shall proceed, as I expect to proceed, under the rules laid 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


down by the Chair. For that purpose I want to read a letter 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, directed to me under date 
of July 6, 1916, in regard to the powers and duties of his office: 
Hon. W. P. BORLAND, 

House of Representatives—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I object to the reading of the letter, because 
it has nothing to do with the sufficiency of the force. 

Mr. BORLAND, The gentleman does not know what the 
letter is yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not rule on that proposi- 
tion. The Chair does not know what the letter is. The amend- 
ment is to strike out the whole paragraph providing salaries 
for the force in the office of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. MADDEN. I maintain that under my point of order 
there is not anything to be discussed on this question except 
the sufficiency of the force, the adequacy of the force provided 
in this paragraph of the bill. 

—.— CHAIRMAN. The Chair will overrule that point of 
order. 

Mr. BORLAND, I will read this letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 6, 1916, 


Hon. W. P. BORLAND, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. BORLAND: You asked me yesterday whether I thought that 
the inquiry 8 in your resolution should be conducted by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or the Department of Agriculture. am very 
definitely of the opinion that it should be conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission. I understand that the commission is created to 
make just such inquiries. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the Federal Trade Commission is not being considered, nor is 
anything pertaining to the Federal Trade Commission being con- 
sidered, and that the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture deals 
with a subject that is not contained in this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair Will overrule the point of order. 

Mr. BORLAND. The letter continues: 

It has the requisite powers and, I imagine, a personnel selected with 
reference to work of this kind. The Department of Agriculture has not 
all the powers uired for this work or a staff selected with reference 
to such tasks. f it were to undertake work of this kind, it would 
necessarily 8 the machinery and activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission. he department can and is increasing the investigation 
of the marketing and other economic problems involved in the produc- 
tion and distribution of all farm products, including live stock. Its 
data can be well placed at the disposal of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and perhaps we could extend our inquiry along other lines the 
commission might suggest. 

Very truly, Yours, D. F. Houston, Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, that shows conclusively that the Department 
of Agriculture did not want this investigation, and that it was 
given to them without their consent 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not discussing the amendment. 

Mr. BORLAND. And therefore I withdraw the amendment 
to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is withdrawn, without ob- 
jection. So the Chair will not rule, as the gentleman has yielded 
the floor, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries, Office of Farm Management: One chief of office, $4,000; 1 
assistant to the chief, $2,520; 1 executive assistant, $2,250; 2 clerks, 
class 4; 2 clerks, class 3; 3 clerks, class 2; 8 clerks, class 1; 3 clerks, 
at $1,100 each ; 4 clerks, at $1,080 each; 1 clerk or draftsman, $1,020; 
10 clerks, at $1,000 each; 18 clerks, at $900 each; 6 clerks or map 
tracers, at $840 each; 1 messenger or laborer, $720; 1 messenger, mes- 
senger boy, or laborer, $660; 4 messengers, messenger boys, or laborers, 
at $480 each; 5 charwomen, at $240 each; 1 library ane 3 


stant, 81.440; 
1 claw af assistant, otographer, $1,400; cartographer, 
$1,500 ; 1 draftsman, 
Lach; in all, $83,436. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words, including the figures. 

I wish to ask the chairman of the committee what the Office 
of Farm Management does toward the betterment of agricul- + 
tural conditions? What is its specific function? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, that question has frequently 
been asked on the floor of the House, and I have tried more or 
less to give some answer to it. I may say this, in a general 
way, that the Office of Farm Management, instead of dealing 
with any specific problems of the farm, deals with the farm 
as a unit and undertakes to investigate those farm methods 
that are proving to be most profitable to those engaged in agri- 
culture and to disseminate to other localities and to other 
farmers the information thus gathered. In every community, as 
the gentleman knows, there is some farmer who is more pro- 
gressive than his neighbor. He has adopted the best methods 
of agriculture, whatever they may be, and that type of farmer 
is studied. His methods are studied, and the data collated 
gon this study are disseminated to others engaged in agri- 
culture, 


$900; 1 p 1 
$1,446 ; 1 draftsman, $1,200; 2 draftsmen, at $900 
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Mr. MADDEN. Upon application by individuals, or without 
application? 

Mr. LEVER. ‘Largely in the way of bulletins. 

Mr. MADDEN. And it costs about $300,000 u year to operate 
the Burenu of Farm Management. Does that include the 
publication of the bulletins and their mailing? 

Mr. LEVER, No; the bulletins that are issued as farmers’ 
bulletins, of course, come out of another fund. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know; but are these bulletins that are 
sent out by Members of Congress prepared by this Farm Man- 
agement Bureau? 

Mr. LEVER. Some of them are; not all of them. 

Mr. MADDEN. What kind of ‘bulletins does this bureau 
prepare? 

Mr. LEVER. I have here in my hand a list of some of these 
bulletins. I notice here Farming in the Bluegrass Region; 
Economie Study of Farming in the Cotton Belt; The Business 
of Ten Dairy Farms in the Bluegrass Region of Kentucky ; 
Validity of the Survey Methods of Research; The Cost of Pro- 
ducing Apples in Western Colorado; The Theory of: Correlation 
as Applied to Farm-Survey Data on Fattening Baby Beef; A 
Study in the Cost of “Producing Milk on Four Dairy Farms 
Located in Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and North 
Carolina; Cost of Keeping Farm Horses and Cost of Horse 
Labor; The Economie Winter Feeding of Beef Cows in the 
Corn Belt; The Cost of Producing Apples in Hood River 
Valley; The Cost of Producing Apples in Wenatchee ‘Valley, 
Wash.; How Live Stock is Handled in the Bluegrass Region 
of Kentucky; The Use of a Diary for Farm Accounts; Saving 
Labor with the Sweep-Rake; Minor Articles of Farm Equip- 
ment; Human Food from an Acre of Staple Farm Products. 

Then they have issued a number of circulars. There is a 
Yearbook contribution on farm tenantry in the United States. 
Then they have in press more than aà dozen bulletins: A Study 
of Share-Rented Dairy Farms in King County, III., and Green 
County, Wis.; A Brief History of the Sheep Industry in the 
United States; Farm Management and Farm Profits in Provo 
Area, Utah Lake Valley; Geography of the World's Agriculture; 
Cropping Systems for the Moisture Portion of Eastern Washing- 
ton and Oregon and Northern Idaho; Value of a Small Plot of 
Ground to the Laboring Man ; Pasture Land in the United States ; 
A Farm-Management Survey in Brooks County, Ga.; A Study 
of Haymaking Crews and Labor Costs ; Cost of Producing Hay in 
Steuben County, N. V., and Washington County, Pa.; Cost of 
Producing Apples in Yakima Valley, Wash.; A Simple Way to 
Increase Crop Yields; Economy in the Selection of Feeds; A 
Furm- Management Study in Anderson County. S. C.; Factors of 
Successful Farming in the Vicinity of Monett, Mo.; Cost of Pro- 
ducing Apples in the Payette Valley, Idaho; Fire Prevention 
anil Fire Extinction on the Farm; Cost of Harvesting Wheat by 
Different Methods. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are not such bureaus as this operated in 
each State of the Nation? 

Mr. LEVER. Each State in the Nation has an agricultural 
experiment station operated under the Hatch Act. The Fed- 
eral Government deals in a more extensive way with the 
matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think that 8300. 000 
for the work that this bureau does is u large amount of money? 

Mr. LEVER. No; the committee has considered that from 
time to time. There is no increase in the item. It looks as if 
there was a decrease, but that is due to transfers from the 
lump-sum appropriation to the statutory rolls. The committee 
thinks that the office is doing good fundamental work. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman thinks that the results are 
such as to justify the appropriation? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr, MADDEN. Does the gentleman know of any ‘specific 
instance where the information as furnished by the bureau has 
added a dollar of value to the crop in any State or upon any 
farm? 

Mr. LEVER. I will answer that by saying that it is almost 
impossible to measure the dollar value of education or of sci- 
entific or economic research. The Office of Farm Management 
is dealing more largely with economic problems on the farm 
than any other office in the Department of Agriculture. It 
would be impossible to put a finger on the value of scientific 
research, although all agree that it has been of immense venent 
to mankind, as education has been. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘We all realize that. 

Mr. LEVER, If the gentleman should ask me to give him the 
dollar value of the work of the eradication of the eattle tick or 
hog cholera, I think I could give it to him, but this is an educa- 
an and scientific proposition, and it is almost impossible to 

0 it. 


Mr. MADDEN: At the same time the investigation of educa- 
tional, scientific, and economic propositions must be based on 
the worth of the research and information furnished as the 
result of the research. There ought to be somewhere and some- 
how some one who can tell definitely what the outcome is of 
the information gathered at this enormous expense. 

Mr. LEVER. 1 will say frankly to the gentleman that I do 
not believe there is anyone who can measure the results of these 
interesting and valuable bulletins, what effect they have on the 
farmer as to changing his methods. That is something that 
no man knows. except we know that agricultural methods are 
being improved each day under some kind of influence. 

Mr. MADDEN. My suggestion may not have any value to 
the Agricultural Department, and may not meet with the 
approval of the gentleman from South Carolina, who is always 
ready to consider problems that will benefit agriculture, but 
it seems to me that a bureau like this, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making economical as well as scientific studies, 
spending $300,000 a year, disseminating information -which is 
intended to advance the system adopted by the Department of 
Agriculture, should also investigate the result of their work 
and ‘have some concrete information as to whether their sug- 
gestions have been adopted and with what results. It should 
be a very easy matter to do it. 

Mr. LEVER. I am afraid that the gentleman from Illinois 
would be asking the department to pass upon the merits of its 
own work, 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think so. If the department should 
issue a bulletin advocating a certain method of raising blue 
grass, they ought to be able to ascertain what the result and 
outcome of the adoption of that method or suggestion was. 

Mr. LEVER. I am sure they do know that. I did not quite 
understand the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought I was talking Anglo-Saxon. 

Mr. LEVER. For example, the department has recommended 
in the South, where we have littie dairy industry, the organi- 
zation of creamery routes. I think the department is in a posi- 
tion to give specific figures on work of that kind. 

Mr. MADDEN. The purpose of my suggestion was that the 
committee, in the consideration of the next Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, might require the department to disclose the re- 
sults, if any, of the expenditure of this money. 

Mr. LEVER, If the gentleman will recall, about four years 
ago this committee went thoroughly inte every line of activity 
of the Department of Agriculture. Our hearings extended over 
six weeks. The report discussed in detail every activity in the 
department, and we did do just what the gentleman suggests we 
ought to do again. I think the suggestion is a good one We 
did go into the matter of seeing what results were obtained by 
the expenditure of this money. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it ought to be done every year and 
not quadrennially. 

Mr. LEVER. We have done it more or less in this bill. ‘The 
hearings extended over three weeks. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope in the future they will require the 
department in all scientific and economic work to give some evi- 
dence of the results and outcome of the expenditure. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
suggestion of the gentleman from IIlinois could hardly be 
carried out. In the matter of this particular appropriation, 
for example. the department studies farm methods with the 
idea of learning those which are profitable and those which are 
not profitable. It is diffieult to tell how many of the suggestions 
as to proper methods are followed and what the financial results 
of following the suggestions have been. 

This department investigates an area in a State and learns 
the results reached and the methods employed by those who 
are engaged, we will say, in general agriculture; that is, farmers 
who are raising a variety of crops. The one who makes, the 
investigation learns the different methods that are employed, 
how much of one crop and-how much of another is grown, what 
acreage is devoted to one crop and what serenge to another. 
He finds out and determines the crops that are profitable in 
that area and the:crops that have proven to be unprofitable and 
the acreage or the relative portions of a farm devoted to the 
various crops, pointing out that one farmer, considering the 
size of his farm and other conditions, is raising too much hay; 
another is not raising enough corn, that another is trying to 
raise wheat when perhaps conditions do not justify him in doing 
so. To a farmer who wishes to engage in dairying more ex- 
tensively it is pointed out that that section of the country, per- 
haps, is not suitable to it, or if it is thought that he can engage 
in dairying profitably, how many cows he should keep and what 
kind ef cows. A farmer is advised also to keep books, which 


will show him at the end of ‘the year, or when the crops have 
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been disposed of, how much money, approximately at least, 


each of his crops or each of his lines of production has cost. 

The department official helps the farmer to start his book- 
keeping and later helps him to interpret his accounts and offers 
advice as to how proper use may be made of results as they 
appear by the books of account. Farmers quite generally accept 
advice offered along these lines, and the reports we receive as to 
results of keeping accounts, changed methods, and so forth, are 
very gratifying. 

Reports are made as to the resuits of the investigation in that 
section, and ‘statements are made or advice is given to those 
who are interested; those who are intelligent enough; those 
who are moved by suggestions made to them to adopt the sug- 
gestions. What the financial results are that follow in the case 
of those who take the suggestions have been difficult to ascer- 
tain, It is the statement of the financial results that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] wishes. In my opinion, it 
is impossible to learn what ‘results, in dollars and cents, have 
been. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr: Chairman, the suggestion I made, car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, would mean this: That where 
they make suggestions we may ascertain if those suggestions 


have been adopted, and if they have been adopted, with what- 


result, compared with previous results before the suggestions 
were made. That is an easy matter. They could make typical 
cases. They would not have to take every case. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The reports show some- 
times in detail the number of farmers that have adopted the 
Suggestions and in a general way the results following to those 
farmers who have followed the suggestions, and from these re- 
ports we, the committee, believe the money has been well spent 
and that the work should be continued, hence this appropria- 
tion, 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I want to inquire if this is not perhaps 
a duplication, whether this work is not being done by the 
county agents through the extension departments of the col- 
lezes? ' 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This is a different kind of 
work from that done by county agents. In the first instance, 
the surveys, as they are called, are made over quite an area, 
each survey taking in a large number of farmers engaged in 
one kind of agriculture. The results may be communicated to 
the county agents and they undertake to make proper use of 
them by advising and assisting farmers in their respective 
counties, but the county agents themselves can not devote time 
enough to make these surveys, which, to be successful, are 
usually made over an area larger than that superintended by 
any one county agent. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Can the gentleman tell me how much of 
this appropriation goes to the extension departments, to be 
utilized by them to bring this to the attention of the farmers 
through the county agents? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This is all extension work, 
but how much is expended to bring the results to the attention 
of the county agents I can not tell. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The point I am making is whether that 
fund is consumed entirely by the department here, or does a 
portion of it go to the State? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This is all used by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, y 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended for one minute, in 
order to make an inquiry 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, take, for instance, 10,000 
bulletins that may be printed on a certain subject. They are 
sent out by the department broadcast over the country. Ten 
thousand farmers may read that bulletin. No man and no de- 
partment has any way to find out, and it is not possible to find 
out, what farmers have taken advantage of that, what improve- 
ments they have made, or in what way they have added to the 
wealth of the country, and yet a good deal of good may have 
been done. : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman from Tliinois 
is entirely right, and what he says supplements ‘admirably my 
feeble effort to answer the inquiry of the gentleman from IIIinois 
{Mr. MADDEN]. No one can tell, certainly not in dollars and 
cents, the results of disseminating information among the farm- 
ers of this country. Some will take advantage of it, and some 
will fail to take advantage of it. 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike cut the last 
two words. i am anxious to know what part, if any, of the 
$221,660 is used for printing these bulletins, Can the chairman 
tell me? 

Mr. LEVER, Only a small portion, if any. : 

Mr. NORTON. From the statement made by the chairma 
I was led to believe that most ef this amount of $221,660 is used 
for the payment of those who make agricultural surveys through- 
out the country and in preparing bulletins. Before that state- 
ment was made by the chairman I was under the impression, 
from some experience I have had and from some observations I 
have made, that a large number—at least a considerable por- 
tion—of the bulletins referred to are prepared by persons who 
receive nothing out of this appropriation; that many of the bul- 
letins are prepared and written by inen employed in the depart- 
ments of. agriculture of the different States, and that the articles 
contained in many of these bulletins are turned over gratuitously 
to the Department of Agriculture and then published by the 
Department of Agriculture. What I would like to know and 
what I trust the Committee on Agriculture has investigated and 


does know. is whether or not a considerable part of this large 


appropriation is paid out to men who go around the country 
looking over the country in a sight-seeing way, doing little help- 
ful work for the farmer, either by personal encouragement or 
by example or through the preparation of any of these bulletins. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I would state to he gentleman 
from North Dakota that the men who are being paid from this 
lump-sum appropriation here are regarded as experts in their 
line of work, and are carried on a lump-fund rolt and paid out 
of this appropriation. S 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman say now that a large num- 
ber of these bulletins are not prepared by men who are not paid 
for doing it? 

Mr. LEVER. I could not tell the gentleman that. I never 
heard the statement made before. 

Mr. NORTON. What do these men who are paid out of the 
lump-sum appropriation actually do? 

Mr, LEVER. They go into communities and study farm con- 
ditions, They select an area and make a study in that way. 
They may select a whole county and make a study of that 


county. 

Mr. NORTON. How many of them are employed at the 
present time? 

Mr. LEVER. That can be shown. We have an exact list 
here in the Book of Estimates showing the exact number. Then 


when they come to their conclusions, after gathering the data, 


they are put in the form of a circular, or farmer’s bulletin, or 
they may be put in the form of a departmental bulletin, which 
is not generally distributed. The farm bulletins are, of course, 
distributed in the ordinary way, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. NORTON. Do these men lecture throughout the country? 

Mr. LEVER. Very rarely, as far as I know. 

Mr. NORTON. But the Department of Agriculture does send 
lecturers to farmers’ gatherings and meetings. They are not 
paid out of this sum? 

Mr. LEVER. I take it occasionally one of these more distin- 
guished men might be called upon to address some great farm- 
ers’ meeting, such as the Farmers’ Union or the Grange or the 
Nonpartisan League, or something of that sort. 

Mr. NORTON. Their expenses would then be paid out of 
this lump-sum appropriation? 

Mr. LEVER. And the time he would lose in going and com- 
ing from that point would not be taken out of his salary; but 
this appropriation is not used generally for such work of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman have placed in the Recorp 
the number of men who are paid out of this lump-sum appro- 
priation, the number who were paid out of this appropriation 
during the last fiscal year, and who are in the regular employ 
of the Government? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; I have that here and I will try to sum- 
marize it. It is all here in this book. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee how long this particular provision has been included in 
the bill. Has it been in force and effect since 1911? 

Mr. LEVER. Well, 1 think it has. This provision has been 
in the bill, I should say, six or eight years. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman from Illinois asked 
a very pertinent question as to the effect of business manage- 
ment upon this great industry In America, I have a statement 
here, given out by the Department of Agriculture and published 
in the press this morning. that the average of agricultural pro- 
duction in America for the five years since 1911 was $6,298,220,- 
000, whereas for 1917 the amount has risen to the vast sum of 
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$13,683,768,000, which practically equals the entire production of 
every other line of business endeavor in the country, and I sub- 
mit that the modest sum of $300,000 is a very modest amount, 
indeed, to ask for improving the business management of Ameri- 
enn agriculture. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true, I agree to that; but the gentle- 
man does not assume that the large increase in the output of 
agriculture is on account of the expenditure of this money? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will leave it to the gentleman to 
separate the amount to be credited to improved business manage- 
ment from that accountable to the industry of the farmer. Each 
one has had its effect. 

Mr. MADDEN. The number of farms have been, of course, 
increased in the number of years the gentleman quotes; but 
surely the expenditure of this money has had nothing to do in 
the opening up of those farms. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think it is generally understood, 
I will say, that improved business methods have been somewhat 
neglected upon our farms, and that the application of economic 
business ideas to agriculture produces results as in every other 
line of human effort. 

Mr. MADDEN. I agree with the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To investigate and encourage the adopnon of improved methods of 
farm management and farm practice, $221,660. 
Total for Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, $767,090, 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the gentleman from South Carolina, 
in charge of the bill, what rate of compensation is paid to the 
men who are paid out of this lump-sum appropriation of $221,- 
660? How many men are employed under it and what do 
they do? 

Mr. LEVER. I promised the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. Norron] to put in the Recorp that information, but I will 
read some of it. The chief of this bureau gets $4,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is already in the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. The assistant chief gets $3,250. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is another one in the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. They are on the statutory 
roll, and he asked about the lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is the lump sum I am talking about. 

Mr. LEVER. The next is an agriculturist who gets $3,250, 
another agriculturist who gets $3,000, another who gets $3,000, 
another who gets $2,700, another at $2,520, several more at 
$2,340, two here at $2,400, three or four here at $2,250, and on 
down to a scientific assistant and assistant agriculturist, and 
so forth 

Mr. MADDEN. That will do, all right. 

Mr. LEVER. At $1,600. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 


Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Inasmuch as the gentleman is already able 
to enumerate the number of men employed and the compensa- 
tion they are receiving, I would like to ask why it is the com- 
mittee thought it inadvisable to report these places specifically 
in the appropriation bill, so that we may not give to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture plenary power to pay any compensation 
that he pleases? - 

Mr. LEVER. I would say, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the 
suggestion of the gentleman, that the Committee on Agriculture 
has followed the method of every other appropriation committee 
in Congress, and the Department of Agriculture also follows the 
same method pursued by other departments of the Government, 
namely, that the scientific force of these departments is carried 
on the lump-fund roll and paid from the lump-fund appropria- 
tion. The permanent clerical positions are carried on the 
statutory roll. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood there was a chief of a bureau 
there, at $4,000, paid out of this? 

Mr. LEVER. No; that is a statutory salary. 

Mr. MADDEN. An agriculturist. 7 

Mr. LEVER. He is a scientist, and would come out of the 
lump sum. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I was going to ask. Now, are 
ali the positions enumerated by the gentleman occupied by 
scientists? 

Mr. LEVER. They are all regarded as scientific people. 

Mr. MADDEN. And their work is—— 

Mr. LEVER. Of a scientific nature. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they are educated in the scientific work? 

Mr. LEVER. Exactly. 

Mr, MADDEN. So that the reason why they are not enumer- 
ated in the law and their compensation fixed by law instead of 


permitting the Secretary of Agriculture to employ them indis- 
criminately and pay them what he pleases is due to their scien- 
tific knowledge? 

Mr. LEVER. Exactly. And the limit of their salary is fixed 
by law at $4,500 per annum. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I would like to inquire of the chairman of 
the committee, in speaking of these scientific men who are to 
investigate and encourage the adoption of improved methods, 
and the assignment to this work, the gentleman said a few 
minutes ago that these experts were assigned sometimes to 
counties. Will the gentleman explain how these assignments 
are made? 

Mr. LEVER. I conveyed a wrong impression to the gentle- 
man if he has any idea that the assignment to a county is a 
permanent proposition. What I wanted to say was that one of 


‘these agricultrists might be sent into a county in Pennsylvania 


to make an investigation that would cover a month or two 
months. The same man, after that, might be sent to the State 
of Texas. They are not permanently assigned to any place. 

Mr. McFADDEN. What I wanted to find out was whether 
the demand came from the States or counties, or originates in 
the department. 

Mr. LEVER. It originates in the department. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I believe a wrong impression 
can be gathered from the statement of the chairman. I do not 
believe he wants it understood that the fixing of the salaries 
under the lump sum is confined entirely to the scientists. We 
appropriate money in lump sum and the department fixes the 
salaries all along the line, and in that way Congress has sur- 
rendered its power and jurisdiction over fixing salaries. We 
appropriate lump sums and the departments make the appoint- 
ments and fix the salaries to suit its own will all along the 
line. The chairman will remember in the appropriation that 
we made a year ago we appropriated for a number of places at 
$720 and $900. Clerks could not be had—or, rather, their 
services could not be obtained—at the salary fixed, and it was 
found necessary to increase their salaries; and the only way 
salaries could be increased was through the appointment of 
clerks and paying them under the lump-fund roll; and as a re- 
sult we have hundreds of clerks now drawing $1,200 where it 
was the intention of Congress that their salary should not ex- 
ceed $900. The excuse given by the department is that, inas- 
much as the services of the clerk could not be had at $900, it 
was necessary to increase the salary to $1,200. . 

Mr. LEVER. In order that I may make myself entirely clear, 
as I do not want to mislead the committee 

Mr. HAUGEN; I understand, 

Mr. LEVER (continuing). I will say that this matter of the 
lump-sum roll has been discussed frequently upon the floor of 
the House and has disturbed every committee that has handled 
it to know how to handle it and limit the authority of the 
executive in employing people on this roll. But the theory is 
that only scientific persons or people employed temporarily in 
clerical positions are carried upon this roll. Now, the law re- 
quires that where a person is occupying a clerical position to 
which he is appointed temporarily the executive head of a de- 
partment shall estimate for his transfer to the statutory roll 
of that department. In the case of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as my friend from Iowa [Mr. Havcen] said—and I am 
glad he said it—they informed us that many of their lower 
grade positions—$720, $840, $900 statutory places—are unfilled 
for the reason that they could not get people at those salaries 
to serve. The Department of Agriculture and the other depart- 
ments of the Government here until a few months ago were in 
competition with each other in bidding for clerks. The enor- 
mous increase in the work in Washington has made it almost 
impossible for the old-established institutions to hold their 
clerks. But the rule is that the scientific people are carried on 
the lump-fund roll. The temporary clerk positions are carried 
on the lump-fund roll, but they must be transferred under the 
law in the next estimates. I think I state that fairly accu- 
rately. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

There has been presented to the committee a question that 
has long been agitating Members, as to the way Congress could 


‘control the departments in the expenditures of their lump-sum 


appropriations. We have before us a glaring instance of the 
abuse that follows by vesting in the Department of Agriculture 
the lump-sum appropriation, amounting to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, which they can utilize at their own will to 
increase salaries and also in bidding against the same character 
of employees in other departments of the Government. 

The mere fact that they are employed in a scientific position, 
according to my way of viewing it, is no warrant for not speci- 
fying them in this appropriation bill. There is one bureau con- 
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nected with this Government that is doing more work to ad- 
vance the welfare of the Government toward winning the war 
than any other department in the Government service. and yet 
that burenu has its scientific force restricted by number aud 
salary. I need not mention to this Committee thut it is the 
Bureau of Standards. The Committee on Appropriations re- 
quires that every scientific officer, every employee connected 
with the departments of the Government here at Washington 
other than the Department of Agriculture, which is the one ex- 
ception, of which the Committee on Appropriations has not 
jurisdiction, must in their estimates detail the officials and em- 
ployees, clerical, scientific. and otherwise, as to their number 
and salary. and the committee designates them specifically in 
the legislative, executive. and judicial appropriation bill. Yet 
here the chairman of the committee,in his opening statement 
has called attention to this anomalous condition, that here in 
the bill, on the statutory roll in the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, the chief of the office receives $4,000 and the assistant to 
the chief $2.420 on the statutory roll. but out of a lump-sum 
appropriation. of which the Congress knows nothing. and which 
the committee never examines except, may be, when there is 
some agitation in the House or in the country demanding a 
specific investigation of the respective salaries, the salary of 
the assistant to the chief is 83 250. Is that correct, I will ask 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]? We have no 
» knowledge of it except as it is included in the Book of Esti- 
mates, scanned only on occasion by the chairman of the com- 
mittee or by the committee itself. 

I wish to emphasize this fact to the gentleman, and I do it in 
the best of faith and not in a spirit of criticism. I think it is 
well, especially in these times when the Department of Agri- 
culture is competing with the other departments for their em- 
ployees and abstracting them from other departmental services. 
because they have at their command lump-sum appropriations, 
whereas the other departments are limited to the statutory 
salaries carried in the legislative bill, that they should put in 
their appropriation bill not only the clerical force but the scien- 
tifle force. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will be glad to. 

Mr. LEVER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the 
Committee on Appropriations, in appropriating for these scien 
tific people in other departments of the Government, specify so 
many at such and such rates of compensation in the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Bureau of Standards, the most scien- 
tific department of the Government, where immense military 
services have been thrown upon them, is required to specify the 
salaries and rates of compensation. 

Mr. LEVER. How about the Geological Survey? 1 am ask- 
ing for information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are limited strictly to the statutory 
force in the Bureau of Standards. As to the Geological Survey, 
that is a field service, not carried in the legislative. executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill, and that bill is limited to de- 
partmental services. The Geological Survey is curried in the 
sundry civil bill. I can not speak of that bill as I can of the 
legislative bill, framed by the subcommittee of which I am a 
member. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman is on the Committee on Appro- 
priations and is a very diligent Member of this House. Is there 
and other scientific bureau of the Government whose force is 
carried exclusively on the statutery roll except the Bureau of 
Standards? I am asking for information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not recall any other scientific bureau 
carried in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill. Yes; I do recall, for instance, that the professional force 
in connection with the Naval Academy is provided specifically 
by places and salaries in the naval appropriation act. That is 
un instance, 

Mr. LEVER. I think I can differentiate that from these. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course you can differentiate. But I 
want to emphasize the fact that it is the system I am criticizing. 
I am not criticizing the committee. 

Mr. LEVER. I know that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We ali know—those of us who have charge 
ef appropriations for any department—that the department 
heads always want to be freed as much as possible from restric- 
tions, and yet it is necessary. for the protection of the purse 
strings of the Government, for Congress to be always on the 
alert and place limitations upon them. We have been at war for 
nine months now, and jit has been necessary to increase the 
appropriations for the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment extraordinarily. There have been placed at the control 


tions, and yet we find that as soon as these appropriations are 
placed at the disposal of the War and Navy Departments each 
bureau immediately resorts to the device of ruising the salary 
of men on the statutory roll and placing them on a roll paid 
from a lump-sum appropriation, with an increase of $200 or 
$300 in advance of the appropriation made by Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 


has expired. 

Mr. “STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks ungni» 
mous consent te proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairmen, does the gentleman intend 
o any amendment to correct this defect that he is talking 
about? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. I merely want to make some observa- 
tions. Does the gentleman want to object to my continuing for 
two minutes? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was making an inguiry of the gentleman. 
I know what my rights are. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will 


proceed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to emphasize to the committee the 
fact that the committee should look Into and ascertain if it 
is not feasible in making up the bill to inelude all the clerical 
force and all the scientific force by classes and grades, so that 
the heads of bureaus and departments will not have a free hand 
to increase salaries as they may be inclined to without the ap- 
proval of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the Inst two words, 

Mr. McFADDEN. In regard to these investigations, I want 
to ask the chairman of the committee to put into the Recorp 
the list of States that have been benefited by these investiga- 
tions; that is to say, in what States the investigations have 
taken place. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know, this being Saturday afternoon, 
whether we could get the information in time for to-morrow 
morning’s Recorp or not; but if we can, I will be glad to put it 
In the RECORD. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WEATHER BUREAU. 


Salaries, Weather Daraa: One chief of bureau, $5000; 1 assistant 
chief of bureau, $3.250 ; chief clerk, $2.500; 1 chief of division of 
stations and egg $2. 80 1 chief ot printi 4.1 5 82.500; 3 
chiefs of gone 000 each ; 8 clerks, elass 1 clerks, class 3; 
23 clerks, cla 2 8 clerks, class 1; 22 clerks, 28 * 000 each; 10 
clerks, wat $900 each; 1 8 of oC e oi teen 

e ; ter 


or N. 51.440; 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


folders and feeders, < 35720 
"3 instrument makers, at $1,300 ea api 1 instrument 
; 3 skilled mechanics, at 81.200 each: 5 skilled me- 
aes each; 1 skilled mechanie, $840; 1 skilled mechanic, 
$720; 6 Ante 22407 7 at $840 each: 1 ache 10 . $1.300; 1 fireman 
44500 steam fitt er, 
000 ; a 3 erat 1 


a 
laborers, at $480 rach; one a oe 3 =e at 
each ; in all, $328,950. 

ay MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wo 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves te 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN, Is this the bureau, the chief of which pub- 
lishes a statement every afternoon or evening or morning, as 
the case may be, in which he sets forth that the wind may be 
in the north, veer to the south, and turn to the west, and that it 
will be cloudy, and that the sun will shine a few minutes later, 
and that it may possibly rain or it may possibly be dry? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LEVER. This is the regular Weather Bureau service. 

Mr. MADDEN. So this is the bureau from which the state- 
ment such as I have made is published is it? 

Mr. LEVER. I am not willing to admit that. [Laughter.} 

Mr. MADDEN. A great-many people always after reading 
the report are in doubt as to what the meaning of the report is 
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of the War and Navy Departments large deficiency appropria- | When I read it I always conclude that no matter what happens, 
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the chief of the bureau has tried to hit it with some word or 
other that he has put into the statement. 

Mr. LEVER. That is a wise thing. 

Mr. MADDEN. But he never makes a statement with any 
intention of getting at the facts. He has certainly become adroit 
in the use of words, and sometimes it is said by a great many 
people that the reports of the Weather Bureau are not of much 


value in the way they are made. I think there are some private 
institutions in the United States that make weather reports, 
and these are relied on to a much greater extent than the reports 
made by the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman doubtless refers to Prof. 
Hicks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I think perhaps there is a man of that name 
who makes reports. 

Mr. LEVER. I have a constituent myself who is a great 
forecaster. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the private reports are much. more 
reliable than the reports we are getting from the Department of 
Agriculture, that cost $1,900,000 a year. Of course, I suppose 
it is not possible for any man, no matter who he is or how scien- 
tific he may be, or how much knowledge he has concerning the 
movements of the stars and the heavens, and the moon, and 
faith, and all that, to tell exactly what is going to happen; but 
it seems to me he ought to come as near telling the truth as it 
is possible for him to tell it; and it very frequently happens 
that just the reverse of his predictions comes to pass. What 
does the gentleman in charge of this bill have to say about the 
inaccuracy of these reports? 

Mr. LEVER. ‘The information that has come to the committee 
is to the effect that the forecasts of the Weather Bureau show a 
percentage of accuracy of 80. In other words, they hit it 80 
times out of 100. That is pretty good forecasting. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman means that some word in the 
statement will be found to fit the situation. 

Mr. LEVER. No; if they make a positive declaration, they 
hit it 80 times out of 100, and I think that Is pretty good work. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would be very good if that should turn 

“out to be the case. ‘ 

Mr. LEVER. I think their records will show that. 

Mr. MADDEN. In reading these reports I have found myself 
wondering who the necromancer was who found the words that 
were put into the prediction, because they turn double somer- 
saults and loop the loop five or six times, and then come back 
and make a straightforward movement, and then put on the 
reverse lever and move backward, and then veer to the north- 
east, and sometimes back to the southwest, and finally reach a 
conclusion that is very much in doubt. 

Mr, LEVER. Well, they are dealing with the wind. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought they were dealing in science. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I should like to ask the chairman of tae 
committee, in view of the kind of weather we have been having 
for the last two months, whether he thinks we should continue 
this appropriation? 

Mr. LEVER. I think we ought to increase it. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

For necessary expenses in the city of Washington incident to collect- 
ing and disseminating meteorological, climatological, and marine infor- 
mation, and for investigations in 8 climatology, seismology, 
yolcanology, evaporation, and aerology, $109,250. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire what is the purpose of the 
new language in line 15, page 8, “ seismology and volcanology ”? 

Mr. LEVER. I will ask the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
McLavcutiin] to give the information which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin desires. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin asks in regard to the new work that is to 
be carried on under these words “ seismology and volcanology.” 
“ Seismology ” is a word that has been carried in the paragraph 
before. Volcanology” is a new word here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wherein does yolcanology differ from 
seismology ? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Volcanology is so similar 
to seismology that the Secretary of Agriculture, the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau, and the most illustrious gentlemen in the 
world in relation to these two subjects are unable to distin- 
guish between them. They say they are one and the same 
thing, so the gentleman from Wisconsin can not expect me to 
distinguish between them. 


Mr. STAFFORD. If they are one and the same thing, what 
is the purpose of including the word “ volcanology” in this 
paragraph, as a new phrase? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is suggested that some 
new work be done, and it relates to volcanology, in connection 
with the volcanoes in the Hawaiian Islands. The chairman 
of the committee thought it advisable to inform Congress of 
the new work that is to be undertaken, and the use that is to be 
made of the increased appropriation of $10,000. The chairman 
made the suggestion simply to advise Congress, not because the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Chief of the Weather Bureau 
thought that the use of the word“ volcanology“ was necessary. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
what additional work is contemplated so far as volcanology 
or seismology is concerned, for which an additional appropria- 
tion of $10,000 is desired? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is intended to assist in 
continuing the work that Prof. Jaggar has for several years 
been carrying on in the island of Hawaii, investigating and 
collecting data and keeping records in regard to the earth- 
quakes and volcanoes there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it contemplated to employ him as a 
Government official to compile the data that he has been col- 
lecting there as the representative of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I hope that a part of this 
money will be used properly to compensate Dr. Jaggar for his 
very important work. Up to this time he has been paid out of 
private funds supplied by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and by private subscription by people of the Hawaiian 
Islands. He has been engaged in that work for several yéars, 
making observations and keeping records, and it is proposed 
that he shall continue that work, and that the United States 
Government shall furnish a little money to help pay his salary 
and expenses. How much of that money will be devoted to that 
purpose I do not know, but it is only a small part of the sum 
of money asked for two years ago, and very strongly recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Agriculture and the chief of the 
bureau. About compiling the records, I do not know what will 
be done in that respect; but the observations Prof. Jaggar is 
making, and the records he is keeping, have their chief value, 
or one of their great values, in being continuous and unbroken 
over a series of years. They ought to be continued without 
break or interruption. What will be done by way of collating 
or publishing them I do not know. That will have to be left to 
the scientific men of the Weather Bureau, acting under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, will he dif- 
ferentiate. between work done by individuals connected with 
universities doing research work in scientific lines for the benefit 
of the world and of science generally, not paid out of Govern- 
ment funds, and this gentleman, who is engaged in this work 
there on the Island of Hawaii? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I know very little of strictly 
scientific work being done by gentlemen in connection with 
governmental actitivities in cooperation with private interests 
or activities in which the Government might engage. I do not 
know that I can give the gentleman any information of work 
being done by scientific men connected with private institutions 
or paid by private funds. But the work Dr. Jaggar is doing 
is of public interest. It is connected, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture says, with agriculture. He is pursuing a very important 
and a very interesting scientéfic investigation. 

Mr, STAFFORD. How is it connected with agriculture? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The Secretary points out 
that it is related to meteordlogical investigation, weather condi- 
tions, temperature, sun radiation, and so on. There is agri- 
cultural meteorology, or the relation of climate and weather to 
vegetable growth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I question the policy of the 
Government in taking under its fold every research student 
that may be employed anywhere throughout the world investigat- 
ing something of value to h nity and science, but the bureau 
has been engaged to some extent in the investigation of 
seismology, and voleanology is rather similar, and I am not 
going to press a point of order. I hope that this appropriation 
will not increase abnormally and that the Federal Government 
will not take under its wing every person that happens to be 
engaged on research work.. I withdraw the reservation of the 
point of order. - 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

For the establishment and maintenance by the Weather Bureau of 
additional aerological stations, for observing, measuring, and investigat- 


ing atmospheric phenomena in the aid of aeronautics, including salaries, 
5 other expenses in the city of Washington and elsewhere, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
to the paragraph in order to inquire whether there was any 
item which was carried in last year’s appropriation bill provid- 
ing for the establishment of nerological stations connected with 
the Weather Bureau? > 

Mr. LEVER. There were none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the increase of $98,000 for? 

Mr. LEVER. The Army appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
carries an appropriation of $100,000 for the establishment of 
these aerological stations. The Department of Agriculture has 
one already in the State of Nebraska. The Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Chief of the Signal Corps, 
and others interested in aeronautics concluded that this work 
properly belonged to the Weather Bureau and could better be 
handled by the Weather Bureau since they have made investi- 
gations and have experimented along these lines, and this comes 
into the bill at the suggestion of the parties I have named. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no intention of having the vari- 
ous departments overlap each other? 

Mr. LEVER. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And, by agreement with all interested, 
the Department of Agriculture is to have the sole investigation 
of the work? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; and they propose to establish, in addition 
to the one in Nebraska, five additional stations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And in the establishment of these stations 
the Secretary of Agriculture is to cooperate with the War De- 
partment and the Signal Corps? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I want to ask if in this appro- 
priation the language “ and other expenses in the city of Wash- 
ington and elsewhere” would in any way authorize operations 
in Europe? I think the Signal Corps has indicated to the 
Military Committee that they will require meteorological sta- 
tions in Europe. : 

Mr. LEVER. It was not so intended. It was intended to 
establish five additional stations in this country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This, as I understand it, is a war emer- 
gency measure? 

Mr. LEVER. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
of a point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For inspection and quarantine work, including all necessary expenses 
for the eradication of scabies in sheep and cattle, the inspection of 
southern cattle, the supervision of the transportation of live stock and 
the inspection of vessels, the execution of the 28-hour law, the inspec- 
tion snd quarantine of imported animals, including the establishment 
and maintenance of quarantine stations and repairs, alterations, im- 

rovements, or additions to buildings thereon, the inspection work rela- 
ive to the existence of contagious diseases, and the mallein testing of 
animals. $503,662. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp certain resolutions adopted 
at a recent meeting of the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association, 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MoNDELI. The resolutions refer to matters treated of 
in this paragraph and generally to live stock. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, at this time the world is 
suffering from something of a shortage of wool. For the first 
time in the history of our country we are placing in the uniforms 
of our soldiers a large amount of shoddy. . Before the outbreak 
of this war our soldiers wore the best uniforms of any soldiers 
in the world. The grade of uniform has been reduced by using 
shoddy. increasing the proportion of cotton, until we have 
reached a condition in which, in the words of an officer in the 
United States Army before the investigating committee of the 
Senate a few days ago, “ We have the poorest uniform of any 
army in the world“ —that is, any army of any considerable 
power. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. When the gentleman from Wyoming was neces- 
sarily absent attending to duties of his committee I made the 
statement that I was going to try to enforce the rule on this 
bill by having the remarks of Members confined to the item 
under considerartion. : 

Mr. MONDELL. I am in harmony with the gentleman on 
that and have no desire to discuss anything except the bill and 
the provisions of the bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 


Mr. LEVER. I am sure of that, and there is an item in the 
bill a little further on to which the gentleman might appro- 
priately address his remarks. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am going to keep within the rule, I assure 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I know the gentleman wants to be 
correct. The hearings before the Military Committee in the 
Senate and in the House show that there is absolutely no cotton 
in the uniforms and that the so-called shoddy is reworked 
wool. The uniform is composed entirely of wool. The question 
of putting in cotton was considered but was abandoned. 

Mr. MONDELL. My friend ought to be better informed. 
He does not mean to say that there is no cotton in the warp of 
the overcoats? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. There is cotton in the warp of the 
overcoat, but not in the uniform proper. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is cotton in the warp of the cloth 
used for the Army at this time. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Only in the overcoats. 

Mr. MONDELL, And in addition to the use of cotton warp 
there is a considerable increase of shoddy and a decrease in 
the weight of the cloth. No doubt those who decided that 
matter believed there was such a shortage of wool as to neces- 
sitate the change. I do not think so. I believe it was a great 
mistake. There was plenty of wool available, and I know that 
it was offered to the Council of National Defense at a very 
low price compared with the present price at the outbreak of 
the war, because I was one of those who went before the 
Council of National Defense with the representatives of the 
wool growers of the West, who made the offer of sufficient wool 
for all uses of the Government at a very low price. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What was the substance of the 
resolutions of the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association? 

Mr, MONDELL. They related to the use of wool in the mak- 
ing of clothing, the diseases of sheep, the marketing of wool 
and mutton—matters likely to be treated of in the resolutions 
of a live-stock association. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
of wool? 

Mr. MONDELL. They did not. The particular resolution I 
desire to emphasize at this time is as follows: 

We demand that no shoddy or other adulterants shall be mixed with 
wool that is to be made into soldier rments, and that our soldiers 
shall be as well or better dressed than the soldiers of.any other. country. 

There is wool enough to be had to do this, and it was offered 
at a comparatively low price. In fact, the price now is not high 
compared with that of other articles. It is low compared with 
oe peice of cotton. Let us have no more shoddy in our soldiers’ 
clothes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigating the disease of tuberculosis of animals, for its con- 
trol and eradication, for the tuberculin manoy of animals, and for re- 
searches concerning the cause of the disease, its modes of spread, and 
methods of treatment and prevention, including demonstrations,- the 
formation of organizations, and such other means as may neces- 
sary, either indepecdently or in g with farmers, associations, 
State or county authorities, $250,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment, but it would perhaps be well first to dis- 
pose of the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. I think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman be willing to have 
his amendment read for information? I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be read for in- 
formation. The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment proposed by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Page 13, line 
19, strike out the figures “$250,000” and insert in lieu thereot the 
figures “ $500,000.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
in order to obtain some information about this paragraph in 
respect to its new phraseology. I notice that in last year's act 
there was a provision as follows: 


The inspection work relative to the existence of contagious diseases 
and the tuberculin and mallein testing of. animals. 


Does the new phruseology differ in its authorization or pur- 
pose from that which is covered in last year's act under the 
general phraseology just read? 

Mr. LEVER. The only difference is that the work in the test- 
ing of tuberculin itself is not included in the language to which 
the gentleman is referring. The new language in the bill, in 


Did they indicate a shortage 
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my judgment, does not eonfer upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
‘any authority which he does not now have, nor is it the pur- 
pose of this language to authorize the department to do any 
character of work under this lungunge and with this uppropriu- 
tion which is not being done during this fiscal year. 


Mr. STAFFORD, It is not contemplated that this appropria- 
tion shall be utilized for the paxment to owners of tubertulur 
‘cattle which have been condemned? 

Mr LEVER. Not nt all; and there would be no authority in 
‘this language to do that. 

‘Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman antieipate that that 
might be true lu the future us the result of authorization along 
the lines carried in this bill? 

Mr. LEVER. Iwill say frankly to the gentleman! that there 
are those in the House—anil' I: think some members of the com- 
inittee—who feel that probably one of the best methods of eradi- 
cating (tuberculosis in cattle and in hogs would be through 
some’ system of compensation, elther in whole or in part. me- 
quarter or one-third ; but the committee itself has not reached 
any definite conclusion upon it. In my on mind I Will say 
that I do not feel that Congress waultl be warranted in going 
into the matter of compensating for destroyed tubercular-eattle 
‘at this time. Of course. what may develop from this I eun not 
forecast. It Is u very big problem. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Another inqufry which may be of interest 
to the Members of the House is this: How far has this investi- 
tu tlon work been performed by the States individually? I know 
the State of Wisconsin has done considerable work along this 
line. I am not advised as to what other States have done. I 
know u gentlemen in general debate discussed this question, hut 
1 was not privileged to be here. by reason of committee work. 

Mr. ‘LEVER. The gentleman’ from “Nebraska [Mr. Stoxx]. 
who has been greatly interested lu this matter. yesterday put 
into the Recorp a statement that 47 out of 48 States of the 
Union had laws looking to sume kind of control of tuberculosis. 
The testimony before the committee, which I agnin reud lust 
night. informs me that onty two or three—I think at most 
three — States have taken any uggressive action looking to the 
eradication of tuberculosis. I think Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
an probably one other Stute. have done thut. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Ves. 

Mr. SLOAN, I would like to answer, in part, the gentle- 
man, because what is in the hearings does not reflect the legis- 
lative activities of the country. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit me. I thought 
the gentleman from Wisconsin was driving at the ‘fact of 
whether or not the States were taking uny aggressive action 
in the way of control. 

Mr. STAFFORD. “That was my purpose; and I knew: that 
In the State of Wisconsin they had. made considerable headway 
along those lines. and I was wondering how much simHar work 
had been undertaken by other States. 

Mr. SLOAN. Twenty States in this Union have appropriated 
money and have used it for the purpose of eradicating tubercu- 
osis, not only to the extent of using the tuberculin: test, Which 
tis used and required in 47-ont-of 48 States of the Union, but 
‘for the compulsory slaughtering of the generalized reactors. 
Fifteen of them compensate to the extent of u portion of the 
value of the: slaughtered brute. 

Every other State in the Union has some activity in this line. 
You will find in the: Recorp a compilation which I made at a 
good deal of expense of time and energy of what each State is 
doing and has done, and the country. for more than 20 years. in 
some States, other States a less number of: yenrs.cother States 
but a short time. has been going into such activities and mak- 
ing expenditures for the purpose of-eradicating tuberculosis, 80 
that the country is just: ripe for just this kind of a. campaign. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Will the.gentleman inform the committee 
what is the real purpose of the authorization, as to whether it 
is supplementary to State efforts or whether it is qust merely 
to go into those States that have manifested little or no activity 
and do the work of the States for them? 

Mr. SLOAN. The chairman: can better give the «gentleman 
the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER Let me inquire of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin if he proposes to press the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not inclined. from the information I 
have received so far, to press the point of-order. 

Mr. LEVER. I make that inquiry for the reason I happen 
to know there will be considerable debate on this proposition 
and an effort to increase this appropriation, ami I thought if 
the -gentlemnn was ‘not going to press the point of order me 
might fix some time for debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am rising in all good faith to get int 
formation. 


men on this side who wished to speak. 
hour on aside? 


The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman! from Wisconsin with - 
draw the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I do not withdraw eit ut present. 
this additional information. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I ask «ananimous consent 
to proceed for 3 minutes. 

The ‘CHAIRMAN. Is there cobjection? [After ya pause. 
The Chair heurs none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether this work 1s 
to be supplemental of the States’ uctivities or whether it 1s 
just to lift the burden from the States and, perform it in States 
where they have been negligent in their functioning? 

Mr. LEVERH. No; the purpose is tu exhem this money in 
some States with the cooperation of the: States. in other Stutes 
where the State itself max snot: have funds und the communſty 
is ripe for this kind of work or the breetler is Tipe for this kind 
of work. that moneyavill be expendei with that community aud 
with that breeder. They have three lines of work that they ure 
proposing to undertake, The first is the controls of beg tuber - 
culosts. The “gentleman, of course, knows hogs have tuber- 
culosis. The second is cin cestalbiishing tuberculosis free : herds 
of pure-breil enttle. That is applying to the pure-bred herd 
the tuberculosis: test, get rid of the reactors, and: then permit 
shipments of those pure bred: for breetling purposes. That is 
probably the line along which they will devote most of this 


‘I wish 


money at the present time. probably foren vear or so to come, 


Their other line is absolutely educational, tenching the people 
to segregate their diseased] animals from the well animals and 
adopt better methods of snnitationm and the Uke of that. Those 
are the lines of work the department hus in mludl uecortling to 
the testimony! before our committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman. there has’ been:some work 
‘long this line, ant 1 realize pethaps there «shoul! be more 
investigational work. so us to snve the cuttle of the country und 
the health and lives of the people af the country. nud I with- 
draw the reservation of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, -The point of order Is withdrawn, andthe 
Clerk will read the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Mithicwn [Mr. McCLAveHtrn]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, line 19, „Strike out the figures “ $250,000”. aud insert in lieu 


thereof * $500,000 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from Michi- 


-gan begins I would like to sound out: the committee. as to the 
time that will be required on this amendment. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. of Michigan. | Does! the ¢hairman think 
it is best now to try uml limit the time? ‘We! have been getting 
along without unnecessary delay. and it is u very important mat- 
ter, and itis hard to teil how much delmte will be avished, 

Mr. LEVER. I was going to suggest’ to the gentleman from 
Michigan. that I.would probably ask. the committee to rise in the 
course of 25 or 30 minutes. und I was thinking perhaps we could 
complete the discussion of this item before we took an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Really I do not see how we 
ean do that. I would like to speak n little wulle. ir. SLOAN 
wants some time, um Mr. ANxbkusox wishes to speuk; also Mr. 
Mekixixv end Mr. Gnauau of TMinois, 

Mr. HAUGEN. And wauld like same time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Also Mr. “MeF AvoEs, ‘Mr. 
LIrrI . Mr. Wason, und I do not see how we can do that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I avould like to suggest to the 
gentleman from South Carolina that this is. Saturday. afternoon, 
and. it has been n pretty long day. uud this matter is unquesticn- 
ably. going to cause some debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Max I make this suggestion: That we ar- 


rive at the time to-day and then have the committee: rise? 


Mr. LEVER. I appreciate the suggestion of the gentleman 


from Wisconsin and think it is u good idea. I recognize. at 


churse., that this is u very Important item and man gentlemen 


will desire to speuk on both Sides ef the aisle and on both sides 


of the question. Of course it is not u political proposition, I 
wonder if the gentleman from Michigan would think thut three- 
quurters of an hour on ench side would be sullicient? That 
would be 45 minutes on each side. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN ef Michigan. I-think.T named 10 gentle- 
Why. not make it an 


Mr. LEVER. Then. Mr. Chairman. Lask unnnimaus consent 
that the debate on this item and all amendments thereto may 


close in two hours, the Chair to control it, as nearly-as he can, 


on the two sides. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
way. 


It would be simpler the other 
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Mr. LEVER. Then, one half of the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MeLAUd RIAN] and myself, 
or does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAudkN ] wish to control 
the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let the gentleman from Michigan control 
the time. i f 

Mr. LEVER. Then, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] and myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto be closed in two hours, one half of the 
time to be controlled by himself and the remaining half by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaveurtn]. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move tifat the committee do 
now rise. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9054, the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Mann, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers 
in the case of Thomas K. Thorp, H. R. 4362, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

MANUAL AND DIGEST. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

House resolution 236. 


Resolved, That there be printed as a House document 2,000 copies 
of the Digest and Manual of the Rules and Practice of the House of 
Representatives for the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, the 
same to be bound and distributed through the folding room. 


Mr. FOSTER. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that this is in con- 
formity with the conversation that I have had with the gentle- 
man who objected this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT. ` 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 44 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 28, 
1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the office 
of the Register of the Treasury for additional clerical force 
during the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 862) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Quar- 
termaster Corps of the Army for expenses of the War Port 
Board, port of New York, fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 863, 
pt. 1); to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. = 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitting supplemental estimates of appropriations required by 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. 
No. 864) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. : 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 


the Department of Commerce for additional computers and 
draftsmen in the office of the Coast and Geodetic Survey for the 
fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 865) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Quar- 
termaster Corps of the Army for expenses of the War Port 
Board, port of New York, fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 863, 
pt. 2); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, submitting a change 
in the wording of an estimate of appropriation for the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
5905 a the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

7. A letter from the Chief, Bureau of Efficiency, transmitting 
report of the United States Bureau of Efficiency covering the 
work performed by the subtreasuries (H. Doc. No. 867); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Chief, Bureau of Efficiency, transmitting 
statement showing typewriters purchased by the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917 
(H. Doc. No. 868); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Chief, Bureau of Efficiency, transmitting 
statement showing in detail what officers and employees of the 
United States Bureau of Efficiency have traveled on official busi- 
ness from Washington to points outside the District of Co- 
lumbia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 
8 to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

10. A letter from the Chief, Bureau of Efficiency, transmitting 
statement showing in detail the number of employees of the 
Bureau of Efficiency whose compensation was increased by sec- 
tion 7, appropriation act approved March 8, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 
) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
: RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were séy- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HASTINGS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4699) providing for the 
payment of certain interest on items 1 and 4 of the judgment 
of the Court of Claims of May 18, 1905, in favor of the Cherokee 
Nation, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 265), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FRENCH, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H, R. 4910) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of town sites on the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 260), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8834) authorizing 
the sale of a tract of land lying below the original high-water 
line of the Potomac River in what is known as Battery Cove, 
at Alexandria, Va., reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 261), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorial 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: > 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 9283) to amend section 
25 of the act of December 23, 1913, known as the Federal 
reserve act, as amended by the act of September 7, 1916; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 9284) to exclude intoxicat- 
ing liquors from national parks and national forest reserves; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9285) to create 
an Indian code commission to codify the laws relating to Indians 
taxed and not taxed and to define more exactly the privileges 
and disabilities of the several classes of Indians in the United 
States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LUFKIN, a bill (H. R. 9286) to provide quarters or 
commutation therefor to commissioned officers of the Army 
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who have dependents to support; te the Committee on Milltary 
Af: 


airs, i 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 9287) to save daylight and to pro- 
vide standard time for the United States; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WISE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 231) authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment. and the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay, the appropriation for the Georgia Experiment: Statien of 
the State of Georgia under act of March 4, 1917. for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, to the board of trustees of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of the State of Georgia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 232) suspend- 
ing penalty in Government contracts when compliance was pre- 
vented by Fuel Administrator suspending operation of plants; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private hills and resolutiens 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 9288) granting a pension to 
Oscur Walker: te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK.: A bill (H. R. 9289) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob Moser; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9290) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Tish; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 9291) granting a pem- 
sion to Frank W. Tuttle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 9292) granting an in- 
erense of pension to George D. Totman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 9293) granting an increase of pension to 
James O. Harriman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 9204) for the relief of the 
heirs of John Kensler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9295) for 
the relief of Francis M. Robcrts; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. GARLAND: A bill (H. R. 9296) for the relief of David 
Steers, alias William Johnson, alias John Hartman; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 9297) granting an increase 
of pension to Hezekiah Bradd; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 9298) granting a pension to 
Kate C. Kraig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 9299) for the relief of Henry H. Staub; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 9300) granting an incren-e 
of pension to John Stockwell; te the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9301) granting a 
pension to Nancy E. Tennant; to the Committee on Invaild Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 9302] granting an increase 
of pension to James Reppeto; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 9303) granting an Increase of 
pension to Joseph Crites; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 9304) granting a 
pension to Ambrose M. Barrett; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9305) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 9306) granting an increase of 
pension to John Ham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9307) granting n inerease of pension to 
Jasper N. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bin (H. R. 9308) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. McKinley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9309) granting an inerense of pension to 
Jacob W. Cline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9310) granting an inerease of pension to 
Jonas Bratton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 233) 
for the relief of James L. Cardwell; to the Committee on 
Public Lands, : 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: y 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the City Coun- 
cil of Chicago, III., protesting against the discontinuance of the 


pneumatic-tube mall service in that city; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. ý 

Also, memorial of Division No. 3 of the Railway Employees, 
pledging loyalty and support to the administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK-of Pennsylvania: Petition of John W. Haskins, 
H. D. Pratt. William J. Cunningham, J. Greenwalt, and 18 
others, of Pennsylvania, relative to the preservation of the 
Niagara used in the Battle of Lake Erie; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition ef patrons of mail 
route No. 1, Rural Free Delivery, Orangeville, Sacramento 
County. Cal., praying that rural carriers be given an increase in 
salary ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Fetition of John S. Sills & Sons, 
of New York; against repen? of advance im second-class mailing 
rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Petition of Francis M. 
Roberts, of Malden, Mass.. relative to compensation for land 
grant eanceled by the Government; ta the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of John A. and 
others, favoring the volunteer officers’ retirement bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MERRITT: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of 
Stamford. Conn., favoring passage of a bill providing for a war 
council; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PAIGE: Papers to accompany House bill 9275, grant- 
ing a pension to Edwin S. Goodell; to the Committee on Ivalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of home defense committee of 
Utica, N. V., relative to conserving and putting to publie use the 
water power of the country; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of Westchester County (N. Y.) 
commission, favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. z 


SENATE. 
Moxpay, January 28, 1918. 


Rey. G. I. Humphreys, of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty ana most merciful God. Father of all our mercies, 
Giver of every good and spiritual gift, the Author of everlasting 
life, we bow in acknowledgment of Thy sovereignty over us and 
confess Thy right to us and ours. We thank Thee, our heavenly 
Father, for Thy blessings, seen and unseen, for the wonders of 
Thy kindnesses, for the marvels of Thy patience. and for the 
infinite tenderness of Thy love that moves and wins and ties our 
hearts unto Thee and unto Thy ways. 

We pray Thy favor, our heavenly Father, upon this day’s ses- 
sion of the Senate. Bless, we beseech Thee, the presidi: g officer, 
the Members, and the officials thereof; and we humbly pray Thee 
to look with favor upon this our beloved land in these days 
of stress and strain. of tension and of testing. 

Bless. we pray Thee, our heavenly Father, the President of 
the United States and those associated with him in authority, 
and grant, we beseech Thee. to let Thy blessing rest upon all 
the citizens of our land. Give unto ench and every one of us, 
we humbly ask Thee. the intense desire of heart, the purpose 
of mind and of will that we may prove ourselves worthy, O God 
of Hosts, in Thy sight, worthy for victory on land and on sea, 
that we may insure fer ourselves and for the generations that 
are yet to come the principles of liberty, and of Justice, and of 
mercy, and of righteousness. j 

Bless, we pray Thee. all the peoples and mankind, and grant, 
we pray Thee, that more and more the hearts of men everywhere 
may turn to Thee as our: Father, to Jesus Christ as our Savior 
and the Leader of mankind; and unto this end we humbly ask 
Thee for the Holy Spirit, His presence and His power, that He 
may guide us through to-day and to-morrow and all the to- 
morrows of life into the way that leadeth unto the perfect. day. 
We ask in Christ's name. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings 
of Thursday last, when. on request of Mr. James and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORTATS. 
Mr. GRONNA. I send to the Secretary’s desk a letter from 
the Tri-State Grain and Stock Growers’ Convention and a ee 


tution adopted by that convention favoring woman 
ask that they may be printed in the Rxconn without reading. 
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There being no object‘on, the letter and resolution were 
ordered to be printed in the Rrconb, as follows: 
TRI-STATE Grain AND STOCK Growers’ CONVENTION, | 
Fargo, N. Dak., January 22, 1918. 
Senator A. J. Gronna, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sm: I am sending for your consideration a resolution passed 
by the Tri-State Grain and Stock Growers Convention at their recent 
meeting on January 18 

This resolution met with the unanimous approval of the convention, 
and, as the body was a large and a ston ite one, we respectfully 
ask that you give it your indorsemen 

Very truly, yours, W. C. PALMER. 

Be it resolved, That, recognizing in this great crisis as never before 
the important service women have rendered the Government, we 
earnestly request and recommend the passage of the Federal amend- 
ment for woman suffrage. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a resolution here from 
Meridian Grange, No. 265, of Kent, Wash., petitioning Congress 
to pass a law making it treasonable to purchase or offer to 
purchase, contract, or bargain for securities of the United 
States below par. I ask that it may be printed in the Recoxp 
and referred to the Judiciary Committee, I suppose. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
Meripian Grancz, No. apa 
KENT, Was. 


Resolution, 


Whereas an attack on the Nation's credit is, in our opinion, equal to 
an attack on any of our other defenses; a 

Whereas such an attack ts apparently being made on our liberty bonds, 
now quoted in financial circles below par: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we request all Iberty-loving organizations to join 
with us in titioning Congress to enact legislation making it a 
treasonable offense—punishable as such—for any person, company, cor- 
poration. firm, or any association of persons of any nature whatsoever, 
o purchase, offer to purchase, contract for, or bargain for, in any way 
any class of United States bonds, securities, or moneys at a price be- 
low the face value thereof anywhere within the boundaries of the said 
United States or her Territories. 

. Adopted by the 9 of Meridian Grange, No. 265, in regular 
meeting assembled, January 5, 1918, and a copy ordered mailed Prest- 
dent Wilson, our Senators, and Congressmen. 

Parer T. eee 


aster. 
C. R. COTTRELL, 
‘ Secretary. 
Mr. SHAFTROTH. I send to the Secretary's desk a telegram 
which I ask may be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. fs there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
DENVER, COLO., January 21, 1918. 
Hon. Joux 


F. SHAFROTH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


if there is in the minds of any Senators a doubt as to the feeling in 
Colorado on woman — 5 55 we urge that you inform them that the 
ple of Colorado, after å years’ ce, are more strongly in 
avor of it than ever before. e ask that you have this telegram read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Wittiam A. HILL. 


James H. TELLER, 

S. H. WHITE. 

TULLY Scorr. 

James E. GARRIGUES. 
MORTON 8. BAILEY, 
GEORGE W. ALLEN. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to say with relation 
to this telegram that the senders are the members of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Colorado, and they have lived in 
that State during the full period of the operation of the woman 
suffrage law. In addition, I wish to say in support of their 
statement that there never has been even a bill introduced in 
the general assembly of that State for the resubmission of the 
question of woman suffrage; that there never has been even a 
petition presented to either the senate or the house of repre- 
sentatives of that State to resubmit the question. These are the 
best indications that the people of Colorado are thoroughly 
satisfied with the operation and effect of equal suffrage. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we are seeking to 
relieve a number of industries in which coal is not used from 
the unfortunate constructions that have been placed upon the 
order of Dr. Garfield. In this connection, out of many letters 
and telegrams I have received pointing out instances where 
the order is operating not to save coal but to interfere uselessly 
and, I think, unwisely with industries, I send three short tele- 
grams to the desk and ask that they may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows; 

COLUMBUS, GA., January 26, 1918. 
Hon. Hoxe Surry, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Local mills on Government contracts saga by hydroelectricity or- 
dered to close Monday by local fuel boa: — — 
à WIFT, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, in connection with the 
telegram just read I desire to state that there are nearly a dozen 
of those mills operating at Columbus, Ga.. employing over 7,000 
hands, and that they have largely been engaged in Government 
contracts, among others, contracts for the manufacture of 
blankets, and blankets are still needed in our camps. 

The Secretary read the remaining telegrams, as follows: 


BAVANNAH, GA., January 27, 1918. 
Hon. Hoxe SMITA, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Could Fs not prevail on Fuel Administrator to modify orders for 
fuelless Mondays, so that business houses may remain open, not using 
fuel. On account of climatic advantages in the South, on many of these 
fuelless days no heat is ulred and business could go on as usual. 
As it is business is ed and nothing is gained, while there is 
serious loss of money to all classes and no arog of fuel. Of course 
where fuel would be needed and temperatures are low stores would no 
open. 

MorRNING News. 


ABBEVILLE, GA., January 24, 1918, 

Hon. HOKE SMITA 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Dean Sxxaron: I am writing 


ou to know if you think that Dr. 
Garfield's order applies to a 


merchant in a small town who is 
burning small lightwood knots. Abbeville has not been able to get 
any coal this winter. We are just as loyal as we can be and believe 
strong in the President and are willing to do anything that will help 
to win the war. 

It. could not possibly help anything for the sawmills in Georgia to 
shut down, as none of them burn coal, We want to win the war, but 
we do not want any red tape or foolishness about it. 

h best regards, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 
L. C. Goonty. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolu- 
tion adopted at a meeting of merchants in one of the largest 
cotton-mill centers in the United States, and I ask that it may 


be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and the Secretary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Gasroxm, N. C., January 21, 1918. 
Hon. LEE S. OVERMAN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mu. Overman: In order that may let it be known whenever 
there is me ppg that there is nothing lacking in North Carolina’s 
patriotism I am writing to tell you that the following resolution was 
adopta by the textile millmen of Gaston County at a meeting held 


“We have read the order of the National Fuel Administrator, Dr. 
Garfield, and have secured all information thereon that it has been 
ossible to secure, and while we, individually and collectively, think 
hat the legal and moral right exists under which factories using as 
motive wer hydroelectric current may continue to operate under 
said order, nevertheless, out of the abundance of our willingness to 
cooperate to the fullest with the spirit of said order, we frankly and 
— 9 pledge ourselves to complete compliance with said order to the 
eff that we, the milis of Gaston County, remain closed throughout 
Monday. January 21, and Tuesday, January 22, and during each of the 
following M t is, from Monday, January 28, to and includ- 


ing Monday, March 25. 
“(Signed) R. R. Rar, Chairman. 
“J. H. SEPARK, Secretary.” 
At a meeting of Gastonia merchants, held Saturday morning, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


“ Whereas it is the sense of this meeting that the Fuel Administration's 
order means that grocery steres shall close at noon and that all 
other stores shall 9 close their doors for the entire day 
each Monday for the next 10 weeks: Be it 

“ Resolved, t the merchants of Gastonia pledge 


> their cooperation 
and support to the government of the ruling and pledge themselves 
to strictly abide It to the letter“ 


aangat our milis will pay their employees for their lost time. 
ery truly, yours, 
GASTONIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
FreD M. ALLEN, Executive Secretary. 
Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I desire to present to the 
Senate for appropriate reference a number of telegrams relat- 
ing to short-line railroads in the United States. I ask that the 
first telegram be read to the Senate for its information, and 
that it and the remainder of them be referred without reading 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, but that all be 
printed in the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 
The first telegram was read; and all were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MOULTRIE, GA., January 25, 1918. 
Senator T. W. HARDWICK, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Board of directors Moultrie Chamber of Commerce last night passed 
resolution in protest of pre policy by Director General McAdoo 
with reference to short-line railroads. Copy of this resolution going 
forward to Geo Senators and Representatives to-day. 

Cas. B. CALDWELL, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 
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MOULTRIE, GA., January 25, 19. 
Hon. T. W. HARDWICK pa F. 5 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.- f 
Majority of food crops of nation are produced in communities de- 
pendent upon short lines for transportation. Unless short lines are 
given same Government protection as trunk lines, food crops will neces- 
sarily be reduced. We urge your 9 of Government operation of 
short lines in behalf of food supply of Nation. 


W. J. MATTHEWS, 
President Moultrie Mill & Elevator Co. 
„ F. TAYLOR, 
President Moultrie Oil & Fertilizer Co, 


— 


MOULTRIE, GA., January 26, 1918. 
Hon. T. W. HARDWICK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Of the four lines entering Moultrie, at least two of them will cease 
to operate within six months and territory served by them will suffer 
seriously unless Government operates them. I urge you to use all 
your influence to have all short lines taken over. JEH 

H. HALL. 


MOULTRIE, GA., January 25, 1918. 
Hon. T. W. HARDWICK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


We are greatly alarmed over the project pending in the House and 
Senate committees concerning the attitude of Director General of 
Railroads regarding short lines. This community is wholly served by 
short lines, and a discontinuance of their successful operation would 
be disastrous to the farming interests of our county. We urge your 
influence be used accordingly. 


G. W. NEWTON, 
President Colquitt County Live Stock Association. 


T Movrrate, GA., January 25, 1918. 
Hon. T. W. HARDWICK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Many of our mills are served by short-line railroads, and unless these 
lines are taken over on same basis as trunk lines a peat number of mills 
will sufer. We think it only fair that territory adjacent to and served 
by short lines should be maintained on same basis as that 3 
trunk lines, and short-line territory not discriminated against. e 
urge you to use your influence to have the proper legislation pe: 

EORGIA, 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
W. J. VEREEN, Chairman. 
Movttriz, GA., January 25, 1918, 
Hon. T. W. HARDWICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
We heartily indorse and urge your 5 rete in behalf of Government 
operation of short lines as outlined in telegram of this date from our 


chamber of commerce to you. This not only applies to our section but 
to all sections of the Union served wholly or in part by short lines, 


M. L. Ler. I. A. HEARD. 

H. I. ASHBURN, J. J. Rooney, 

J. BENSON. C. L. STEVENSON. 
A. R. ROGERS. M. N. MAJORS. 


C. G. Warsox. 
C. B. ALLEN, 


S. P. TURNBULL, 


“T Movureip, Ga., January 25, 1918, 
Hon. T. W. 


. HARDWICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: * 

Sawmills located on short lines of the Nation can not continue cu 
lumber if operation of short lines is handicap by Government's fail- 
ure to give them equal protection with trunk lines. We urge your influ- 
ence be used to have short lines operated by t. 

JOHNSON BATTLE LUMBER Co. 
LADSON LUMBER Co. 
ETT LUMBER Co, 


MOULTRIE, GA., January 25, 1918, 
W. Harpw 


Hon. T. W. ICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The short lines have been the developers and are now important lines 
on which a large portion of food crops are originated, and any discrimi- 
nation against their operation will greatly reduce average planted to 
{os crops, and the result will prove serious. I urge you to support 
legislation to have them operated cn same basis as trunk lines. 


V. L. COLLIER, 
County Agent in Agriculture. 
MOULTRIE, GA., January 25, 1918, . 


„ T. W. HARDWIC 
* Unitet States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
is serious] 


Ho 


MOULTRIE, GA., January 25, 1918, 


Hon. T. W. HARDWICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

The announcement of Director General of Railways pr~bability of 
not taking over short lines is halting plans of our gs planting food 
crops for fear of transportation facilities — on account 
of This section being entirely served by short lines. The situation is 


serious. We request and urge that you do all in your power to have 
the short lines put under the same control that trunk or through lines 
are, 


MOULTRIE BANKING Co., 
W. C. VEREEN, President Citizens’ Bank. 
W. S. STOKES, Cashier First National Bank. 
C. L. WEST, Cashier, 


By 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I send ta the desk a copy 
of a resolution and memorial of the Farmers’ Equity Union of 
the United States, adopted at a meeting of the union held at 
Aberdeen, 8. Dak., on January 6. I ask that the resolution and 
memorial may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution and memorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Resolution and memorial, Farmers“ Equity Union.] 


Whereas the successful prosecution of the war is to an important ex- 
tent dependent upon the American farmer for the increased produc- 
tion of food required, and the supply of farmers and farm laborers 
has been greatly d ished by — under the colors, thereby 
still further increasing the burden which the American farmer has 
cheerfully assumed; and 

Whereas in the intensive and Increased cultivation belng and about 
to be undertaken the farmer is and will be required to incur an 
unprecedented increase in both mse and labor, thereby rendering 
17225 s more extensive and flexible system of temporary farm 
credits ; an 

Whereas the Government of the United States has necessarily assumed 
the control of the railways and many great industries of the Nation 
and has justly undertaken to guarantee to the owners the payment of 
prewar dividends; and 

Whereas all such industries from their nature will invarlably earn 
dividends at least approximating those guaranteed, while o to 
the almost inevitable crop failures in some sections of the country 
pe 8 of crops is an uncertainty, despite all efforts of 

an; ani 

Whereas it is but just and equitable that the farmers of the Nation 
should have some assurance or guaranty from the Government that 
they will be enabled to secure at least the actual expenses necessarily 
attendant upon their present and future efforts to maintain and in- 
crease the production of crops in the event of a failure of crops in 
some or all sections of the country: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions and appended memorial 
be IN to the President and to the Congress of the United States 
assem 


[Memorial.] 
To the PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
MERICA: 


The Farmers’ Kuy Union of the United States, as representative 

of all branches of the ing industry in America, and with conscious 

pride in the manner in which the American farmers have discha 

and are discharging their 1 duty in maintaining and in 

the production of foodstuffs under the existing circumstances, woul 
y present the following memorial. 

t is undebatable that the present emergency has atiy increased 
the burden of the American farmer. By volun enlistment and the 
operation of the selective-service law t numbers of farmers and 
farm laborers have been withdrawn m the flelds and more will 

led. Necessity demands an enormously increased pro- 


many places and exceedingly expensive 
8 intensively, with expe- 
makes the use of 


dustries have already been taken over by the Governmen 
In . — to the owners the 
industries 


also pay ord 
extent justified only by 

It is not in the power of guarantee them a crop. 

The present um price for grain was fixed after the 1917 cro 
had been produced. The possibili of crop failure had been elimi- 
These prices are not-such that the farmer should be asked to 

labor, laborers’ wages, and overhead expenses, 

which are justified only b; the “emergency, and at the same time carry 
entire risk of crop f 


atlure. 
fully submit that the Government should take immediate 
tion, and would suggest that there be consid- 


fixing of a definite minimum price for 1918 1 
at a sufficient increase over present prices to Justify the farmers in 
assuming the risk of crop failure; or - 

2. That the Government guarantee the payment of actual farm ex- 
penses and an allowance for emergency investment in increased ma- 
chinery in event of and to the extent of a crop failure wherever the 
same may develop, 

In any. event, we Forge oA Sata to support the Government and 
perform our duty to the utmost, 

II. 


Whereas the United States Government has taken over and now has 
control of the operation of the railways of the United States for the 
duration of the present emergency ; and 

Whereas we believe such action to be to the advantage of the Nation 
and the producers therein, from both a military and economic stand- 
point: Therefore be it i : 

Resolved, That we do heartily commend and approve the action of 
the President in taking over the operation of the railways; and be it 


further 
Resolved, That we do hereby urge and recommend to the President 
and the Congress of the United States that the Federal Government 


. 


permanently assume the actual ownership and operation of the railways 
of the Nation for all time to come, after the termination of the existing 
emergency ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do hereby urge and recommend to the President 
and the Congress of the United States that the Federal Government, 
upon the termination of the 
and operation of all public u 


resent emergency, assume the ownership 
ties whatsoever, , 


WMA ES de Avda AOU 
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tion of the Federal farm-loan associations by the limiting the 
market for the sale af farm securities; and 

Whereas the successful operation of the farm industries of the Nation 
necessitate that the farmers be enabled to borrow necessary en 
at æ reasonable rate of interest, ed only through the F. 
farm-loan associations ; and 

Whereas there 1s now before Congress a bill to pacar iia $200.000,000 
for the stabilizing ef Gre market for such securities by the purchase 
thereof by the Federal Government: Now, Sees — 


Resolved, That we do he nd approve such measure. 


reby recommend a 
and do hereby petition and 2 paroiis and the President of the 
United States to exert = efto 


5 immediate pean and approval 
of such measures as will assist in the furthering ef 8 
tinuation 2 — eee ot the Federal farm-loan associations by the 
Sothern ef such securities, where necessary, by the Federal Govern- 
men 


IV. 
nn. TTT extent de- 
pendent upou the production of foodstuffs American 


farmers; and 


of North Dakota, has intreduced in 
to render Federal aid to the farm- 
seed and feed to enable them te 
p of foodstuffs and thereby sup- 
port the Government and our armies: Now, Seegers be it 
Resolved, That we recommend and 
and petition t the Cumais and the 
and approved without delay. = 


Whereas the Missouri River contains unlimited possibilities for the 
development of hydroelectric power, navigation, and water power, and 
1 the = time prevent the annual devastation from fleods: Now, 

erefore, 


velopment appears the devel ereof by action of the 
ral Government and the several States through the Missouri 
River passes. 
Respectfully submitted. 
i H. A. MELGAARD, 

J. S. Jonxsox, 
H. O. 
C. C. Tatsort, 
F. B. DEWEY, 


Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I present a resolution in favor of the proposed 
constitutional amendment for woman suffrage. I ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection. the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Hon. ALBERT CUMMINS; 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Whereas the next step toward securing the of the Susan B. 

Anthony amendment enfranchising women will a favorable ma- 

jority vote in the Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the women of Des Moin Iowa, assembled at 
Hotel. Chamberlain, Jan 17, 1918. urge you to use your influence 
with friends and members of your party to the effect of securing a favor- 
able vote in the upper House of 88 

Senator CUMMINS, you have been very helpful. We thank and 
count on your active support, 8 G ve ti 9 — send tate 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


GERTRUDE 
Chairman Seventh Congressional District, 
Towa Branch National Women’s Party. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Modesto, Cal., praying for an imcrease in the salaries of postal 


employees, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 


and Post Roads. 

Mr. HARDING presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, praying for an increase of the salaries and 
equipment allowance of rural mail carriers, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Amoskeag Tex- 
tile Club, of Manchester, N. H., praying for the passage of the 
so-called “ daylight-saving”’ bill, when was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented the petition of Denis Ryan, of Farmington, 
N. H., praying for an increase in the pensions of veterans of 
the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

He also presented the petition of H. W. Lippincott, of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the importation of Chinese farmers into this country during 
the war, which was referred to the Committee on en 
and Forestry. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wallingford, Conn., praying for the repair, preservation, care, 


and future maintenance of the restored historical naval brig 
Niagara, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 


He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sharon, 
Conn., praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amend- 
ment to the legislatures of the several States, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburg; Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City; 
of sundry citizens of Sumner County; of the United Trades 
and Labor Council and Labor Temple, of Pittsburg; of sundry 
citizens of Ottawa County; and of the Chamber of Commerce 


of Topeka, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the enact- 


ment of legislation to provide increased compensation to postal 
employees, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Cooperative Club of 
Topeka, Kans., remonstrating against the repeal of present post- 
age-rate legislation, whieh was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pratt, Geary, 
Logan, Morris, Miami, Sheridan, Englewood, Clark, Trego, 
Hodgeman, Sherman, Hamilton, Barber, Meade, Brown, Repub- 
lic, Chase, Kiowa, Decatur, Doniphan, Graham, Coffey, Lyon, 


Johnson, Osage, and various other counties, all in the State of 


Kansas, praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for 
the creation of a pharmaceutical corps in the Army, which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of the Commercial Club of Hutch- 
inson, the Rotary Club of Hutehinson, and the Rotary Club of 
Topeka, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to provide for universal military training, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


WATER- TOWER DEVELOPMENT—SHIELDS BILL. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the United States Senate, 
during the present session—December 14, 1917—passed a bill 
providing for the improvement of navigation and developing 
water power in the navigable rivers of the United States: with 
private capital—Senate bill No. 1419, commonly called the 
Shields bill—by a vote of 46 to 18. as follows: 


YEAS—46. 
Bankhead Kendrick Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Knox Page Smith, Ga. 
Calder Phelan 
Colt Pi oot 
Dillingham M Pomerene Stone 
Fernald McKellar Ransdell. Thompson 
Fletcher McLean Robinson Underwood 
Frelinghuysen McNary Saulsbury 
cn unger Martir froth Wadsworth 

Myers Sheppard eeks 

. — N. Mex. Nelson Shields 
Jones. Wasn. New Simmons 

NATS—18. 
Ashurst Hitchcock La Follette Sutherland 
Borah Hollis Norris Townsend 
France James Poindexter Trammell 
Gore Johnson, Cal. Sherman 
Gronna th, Mich. 


The provisions of this bill are substantially the same as Sen- 
ate bill No. 3331, which passed the Senate at the last session 
of the Congress by a vote of 46 to 22, as follows: 


YEAS—46. 
Bankhead Fall Oliver Smith, Mich. 
Beckham SOANE 8 8 
Brandegee ge 
Broussard Hardwick Stone 
Catron Johnson, Me, Pomerene Swanson 
Clap: Jones. Timan 
clark. Wyo ern Robinson Vardaman 

rke, Ark. McLean Sha Wadsworth 
Colt Martin, Va. Shields sh : 
Culberson Myers 1 n 
Smith, Artz. 

du Pont O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 

NAYS—22. 
Ashurst Hollis Lea, Poindexter 

rah Husting Lee, Md. Reed 

Chamberlain James Lewis Sheppard 
Chilton Kenyon Martine, N J. Works 
Cummins La Follette New s z 
Gronna Lane Norris 


While the newspapers. of the United States have not been 
unanimous in their comments upon this bill, the majority of 
those whose utterances have come to my knowledge have àp- 
proved it. These editorials approving the bills passed by the 


| Senate demonstrate the demand of the people of the United 


States that the present laws upon our statute books, which have 
prohibited water-power development for more than 15 years, 
should be repealed and proper legislation enacted that will allow 
this great natural resource to be speedily developed and utilized. 
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They are able expositions of the subject of water-power devel- 
opment and the necessity of the same, and I believe that a col- 
lation of them will be of use to the Congress while considering 
this legislation. The editorials I have are from newspapers pub- 
lished in all parts of the United States, as follows: fi 

Knoxville Sentinel, Knoxville, Tenn. 7 j G 

Journal and Tribune, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Nashville Banner, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Merchant and Manufacturer, Nashville, Tenn. 

_ Commercial-Appeal, Memphis, Tenn, 

News-Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn. 

Memphis Business Men's Club, Memphis, Tenn, 

Chattanooga News, Chattanooga, Tenn, 

Chattanooga Times, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

McMinnville Standard, McMinnville, Tenn, 

Morristown Journal, Morristown, Tenn. 

News-Banner, Murfreesboro, Tenn, 

Jackson Sun, Jackson, Tenn. 

Johnson City Staff, Johnson City, Tenn, 

Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

State-Register, Springfield, III. 

Post-Express, Rochester, N. V. 

Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash. 

Union-Advertiser, Rochester, N. X. 

News-Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 

Chicago News, Chicago, III. 

Leslie's Weekly, New York, N. X. 

Daily Record, Wausau, Wis. 

Washington Post, Washington, D. C. 

Evening Post, New York, N. X. 

Electrical World, New York, N. Y. 

Scranton Republican, Scranton, Pa. 

Editor and Publisher, New York, N. I. 

Anaconda Standard, Anaconda, Mont. 

Electrical Review, Chicago, III. 5 

Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 

Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md. 

Pittsburgh Leader, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Decatur Review, Decatur, III. 

Hannibal Post, Hannibal, Mo. 

Evansville Courier, Evansville, Ind. 

San Francisco Journal of Commerce, San Francisco, Cal, 

Kennebec Journal, Kennebec, Me. i 

Springfield Union, Springfield, Mass. 

New York Journal of Commerce and Finance, New York, N. Y. 

New Bedford Mercury, New Bedford, Mass, 

Little Rock Gazette, Little Rock, Ark. 

Herald, New York, N. X. 

St. Louls Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo. 

Resolution on the development of water powers by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 

I ask that the editorials from these papers be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 

The editorials presented are as follows: 


[From the Merchant and Manufacturer, Nashville, Tenn, J 
TO UTILIZE NAVIGABLE WATERWAYS, 


The Shields bill to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waterways, which passed the Senate recently, now goes to the House. 
Much interest had been manifested in this measure, which authorized the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of dams after obtaining the 
permit of the Secretary of War. Diversion stru Ss and accesso: 

works are permitted for the development and improvement of the navi- 


- gation and for water power or other purposes in and along any of the 


navigable waters of the United States, he primary D rake of the bill 
is to allow of the development of water power. Where the power to be 
developed is used or to be used for a pune utility the grantee must 
be a municipal corporation or a political subdivision or other agency of 
the State, a public-service agent of a State, or a_public-utility corpora- 
tion created and organized under the laws of a State or of the United 
States, authorized to furnish water, heat, or electrical energy for public 
or private use, and whose rates or charges and service shall be subject 
to regulation by the laws of the State or a duly constituted commission 
or other agency. Where the State has not made provision for such 
corporations the qualifications of the grantee thus prescribed shall not 
spiny. and no transfer of any permit or the rights granted shall be 
made without the approval of the Secretary of War. 
' The bill requires plans and fications of construction and maps 
of proposed location to be approved by the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Enginéers, and no change in such plans or specifications shall 
be made without the approval of these offi . The navigation facili- 
ties are required to be preserved at least equivalent to those existin 
rior to construction of the dam, etc., without expense to the Unit 
Btates, in accordance with plans and specifications approved by the Sec- 
retary of War, and in case such Bk 5 facilities are not a part of 
the ori; 1 construction, and the United States shall deem them neces- 
sary, the grantee shall convey to the United States such land and right 
of way as may be required for such facilities. The grantee shall also 
reimburse the Wnfted States for the cost of any investigation nécessar 
for the approval of plans and for supervision or construction, and sha 
pay to the United States reasonable charges in consideration of the 


nefits accruing and to accrue to grantees, The right to use the 


public lands is granted by certification of the Secretary of War. In 
case of contesting applicants the permit shall be nted to the con- 
testant judged best fitted for 5 and realizing the maximum 
useful development. The Secretary of War shall have, before grantin. 
the it. the report and advice of the Chief. Engineer. Control o 
the level above and below the dam is subject to the rules and regulations 
af the Secretary of War, and such lights and other als and such 
fishways as may be prescribed shall be established un penalty for 
noncompliance. f 

The grantee is liable for all damages resulting from construction and 
operation, and when the grantee is a public-service agent of the State, 
a munici corporation, or a political subdivision of the State it may 
acquire the right to use or damage lands or property of others neces- 
sary for construction, maintenance, and operation by the exercise of 
the right of eminent domain in the district courts of the United States. 
The permit shall continue for 50 ye: and after the expiration of that 
time until revoked or until compensation shall be made to grantee for 
its property. After expiration the United States may take over all 
the property of the grantee dependent in whole or in part upon the 
rights hereunder donta upon paying the fair value of the property. 
In the determination of this value no value shall be claimed or allowed 
for the rights hereunder aranea. All charges rates, and service shall 
be subject to the laws of the State within which the service is rendered. 


Where any rt of said power shall enter into interstate or foreign 
amas farisdiction is conferred upon the Interstate Commerce 
‘ommission. 


Any grantee failing or refusing to comply with any of the provisions 
of the act or any conditions under it is to be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and fined not exceeding $1,000 for each offense, addition 
to other penalties fixed by law. ‘ork must be n within two years 
after the permit is granted, and the ntee sh have in commercial 
operation such part of it as the Secretary of War shall determine from 


me to time. If any dam or other part of the work be not completed 
within the time fixed by the Secretary of War, or if construction shall 
t oceedings shall be insti- 


be begun in the appointed time, proper pr 

t The geeretary of War may lease 
t tee surplus water from 
States on such terms as 


no 

tuted for the revocation of the grant. 

to any applicant pacing the capacity o 
any dam or structure bullt by the Unit 
deemed for the- best interest of the United States and reasonable and 
fair to both parties, 3 being given to a municipal corporation, 
a political division of the State or a public-service ayee provided the’ 
plans of the same are deemed by the Secretary.of War adapted to con- 
serve and utilize in the public interest the navigation an 


water re- 
sources of the region. 


Lewin i . concerning these must be governed b, e pro- 
visions o is act. D rson, company, or corporation having the 
capacity of rating any structures herein 


United 


It is cified that works constructed and maintained under this act 
shall not be owned, leased, controlled, or operated by any device or 
any manner so that they form port of or in any way effect any combi- 
nation in the form of an unlawful trust or monopoly, iracy, 
to limit the output of electric energy, or in restraint of trade with for- 
eign nations or between two or more States or Territories, or within 
any ae State or Territory, in the generation, sale, or distribution of 
electric energy. 
The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is reserved, but no 
ntee under this act who shall have exercised rights under it shall 
e deprived of any of his rights by such repoa) amendment, or altera- 
tion, all rights and the property used under it being considered the 
property of the grantee, until after the expiration of the 50 years, 


[From the Nashville Banner, Dec, 1, 1917.] 
HYDROELECTRIC POWER, 


The scarcity of coal caused by the war demands has given impetus to 
the development of hydroelectric power, and it is believed the President 
in Bin oming message to Congress will recommend legislation to pro- 
mote it. 

It would have been well if the Shields bill, introduced two years ago 


for this ee had been passed. It was opposed by some of the ultra- 
conservaticnists of the Gifford Pinchot kind and by others for reasons 
of a purely political nature. 


Whether or not such a measure is urged by the Executive, the present 
2 makes it imperative that Congress should take some action of 

e kind. 

It will require time for the full development of the water power that 
may be made available for this purpose. That is LY, it is to be re- 
gretted that there has been unnecessary delay in this legislation. The 

resent exigency in the coal situation has come when it might have been 
Largely averted if the manufacture of electricity by water power had 
been begun some years ago, as it might have been but for the restrictions 

laced on the use of navigable rivers for the purpose. It was claimed 

y the ultraconservationists that this valuable privilege should not be 
let to private enterprise, to “ greedy corporations” was the phrase em- 
ployed, but rese for governmental experimentation. It was a sort 

isheviki idea that, as usual, resulted in public injury. 

It is estimated that there is now developed from coal about 30,000,000 
horsepower, used in ag py Peon ps oad by railroads, and by street 
car systems. Engineers have figured that it ts possible to develop 65,000,- 
000 ee eee from streams, and with storage reservoirs that 
this might increased to 200,000,000. 

There has been considerable devolopment of hydroelectirc power from 
rapids and cataracts in mountain streams in the far West and in other 
sections, including Tennessee. It is, as is well known, used to a limited 
extent in Nashville. But the present total horsepower from hydroelectric 

lants in operation throughout the country is only 6,000,000, a bare 
‘raction of the estimated possibilities. 

The European nations, where the war exigencies have been sometimes 
acute, have developed their water powers. A syndicate article by Nor- 
man Hapgood, now in France, recently widely published in this country, 
told how the fuel shortage there had led to the production of “ white 
coal,” the popular name given to water-made electric power, i 
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Mr. Ha good redicted that the progress made by the French under 
this compa sion B turn to the use dt water power and electricity would 
more than compensate the nation for the financial losses through the 
war. That isa very liberal estimate, but the saving will no doubt be 
great, and it will be of eating benefit to the country when its commercial 
and industrial life is resumed. 

And France is not the only country that has made this important ad- 
vance. The Germans early resorted to hydroelectric 134 for the manu- 
facture of atmospherie nitrogen, the imported supply being shut off. The 
Italians, also, have been using it in their munition plants, 

Hydroelectric power, it has been demonstrated, can be easily trans- 
mitted a distance of 250 miles, sometimes farther. The Uni States 
abounds in streams that may be utilized for its use, but legislation will 
be required before private capital can be 2 tor the purpose. The 
public welfare now urgently demands that such legislation be ` 

It be proper, of course, to guard it with restrictions. There 
should be no perpetuity and no monopoly established by any grant or 
franchise for the purpose. The public He t should be protected against 
extortion, but at the same time there should be ample encouragement 
for the investment of capital in such enterprise. e power will do 
no one any good while it remains latent. It will do immense good when 
8 The gonne is suffering for the need of it now, and 
the Nation needs it in fts preparations for war. 


[From the Nashyille Banner, Dee. 6, 1017.1 
WATER-POWER BILL. 

The President in his message to Congress strongly urges the enact- 
ment of a water-power bill, and what he says is in effect an indorsement 
of the Shields bill for that purpose that failed in the last Congress 
oe of a disa ment in the conference committee of the House 
a nate, 


faii 


the same purport. 
purpose of the bill Is to permit the use of rivers for the manu- 
facture of electricity by water power. The scarcity and high price of 
coal render necessary the utilization of water power. Electricity manu- 
factured by this process could supply the power for many manufactur- 
ing and traction plants that now depend exclusively on coal, and 
ease the coal they consume for other pu: . It will not take much 
argument or elucidation to impress the public with the great need for 
the development of such enterprise at the present. 

All rivers of any consequence are controlled by the United States 
Government and a Government franchise will have to be granted for 
their use. It is to regulate this granting of franchises that Congress 
. hould be gi to th jverbial “ greed corpo 

00 es shou ven to the prov * greedy 
tion“ to obtain a “ grinding monopoly er to establish a perpetuity in 
— 7 — so nearly affecting the public interest, and likely to affect it 
still more with the passing cf time. Still, if there is to be the deyel 
ment of this latent power that the public interest- so much demands. 
there must be some inducement to capital. It can be taken as assur 
‘that money will not be invested in such enterprises if there is no 
prospect of profit, or if the Government regulations are of such an 
exacting character as to allow the developers little control of the 
property. All that is needed is guarantee of public rights and safe- 
bayer Siain st extortion. ‘This was all amply provided for in the 

elds iy 

Hydroelectric power is one of the preatest discoveries of the age and 
is expected to largely revolutionize the industry of the future. Its use 
just now is espec De in that it can be made to save coal. 

Lepsa nan for th urpose has been regarded with some jealousy 
and disfavor. by the coal interests, but since the point has reached 
where the mines are not able to meet the demands made on them, the 
prospect of this manner of competition should not create alarm. With 
all possible development of hydroelectric power there will still be 
abundant use for coal. 

The conservation of the coal supplies that the demands of the age 
are so rapidly diminishing in itself requires the fullest possible use of 
hydroelectric power. ' 


[From the Nashville Banner, Dec, 17, 1917.] 
SHIELDS POWER BILL. 


The Shields water-power bill passed the Senate Saturday in practically 
the same form that it passed that body in the previous Congress. It 
failed at that time because of a disagreement on details in the House 
and Senate conference committee. 

The bill provides, as is generally known, for use of rivers for produc- 
ing electric power. This power would be a substitute for coal in fac- 
tories and by traction companies and for electric lighting. A plentiful 
supply of such power would be worth millions to the country in the 
present crisis and a great boon to the people in releasing large supplies 
of coal now used in producing power for heating purposes. 

The purposes to which this electricity, produced wy water power, can 
be put are not yet fully developed. Possibly some day it may be made 
to serve a purpose in heating houses, but it will certainly afford an 
abundance of power. Heavy railroad trains are run by that power on 
a raNroad for more than a hundred miles in the Northwest. 

The power is dormant now in all of the rivers of the country. With 
the Government’s permission to use the rivers for the purpose, it may 
be developed, and will be immediately, on many rivers. s 

There should be no delay about the matter. It is a public necessity. 
The scarcity of coal would alone make the demand imperative if it were 
not needed to keep pace with an advancing civilization. 

It is Lp AY be hoped that the House will act favorably on this 
1 t when it is a law there may be speedy application of 

rovisions. 

e South has abundant water power, and this section should profit 
greatly by the water-power W AIopmEnE that should follow the enact- 
ment of the proper legislation by Congress. 


[From the Knoxville Sentinel, Sept. 4, 1917.] 
WASTE OF WATER POWER. 

There is no more orgently needed piece of constructive legislation 
that is hanging tire in Congress now n the enactment of one of the 
measures before that body intended to make it possible to finance the 
development of the invaluable water powers of the Nation that are now 
running to waste because of the lack of inducement to private enterprise 


to harness these powers and make them do the work of millions, while 


suppl ng sustenance and employment to many millions of prosperous 
and happy people, 

There are now three measures before Congress of this nature—the 
Walsh and the Shields bills in the Senate and the Small bill in the 
House, The character and merits of the Shields bill are fairly well 
known to the readers of the Sentinel. While it provides for the unlock- 
ing of 3 opportunities in the navigable streams, the bill fully pro- 
tects the public interests and at the same time safeguards the invest- 
ment sufficiently to attract private capital for development purpoers: 
This bill has been unanimously and favorably report a A the Senate 
Committee on Commerce and is at present on the ate calendar await- 
ing the action of the Senate. 

t is certain that under the existing Federal laws relating to water 
powers, as interpreted by the United States Supreme Court, private 
capital can not interested in further development of these powers, 
The practical effect of these laws would seem to be a misapplication of 
the principle of conservation, the aim of which is to open up and utilize 
our natural resources for humanity, not to lock them up or to keep 
them locked up in idleness. It is authoritatively estimated that more 

an 000, of horsepower is running to waste in American streams. 
Four-fifths of pees e electric energy that_could be develo from 
water power in this country, according to the New York Annalist, must 
he developed on lands belonging to the Federal Government, which are 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior, or on navigable 
streams which are controlled by the tary of War. The agitation in 
favor ef conservation of natural resources resulted in restrictions so 
severe that resources were not only- conserved but reserved. Present 
laws permitting the utilization of these sites for hydroelectric plants pro- 
vide that any it is revocable at the pleasure of the Federal depart- 
ment concerned, and the possibility of this summary action has tended to 
scare capital away. 

The provisions of the legislation sought from the present Congress 
are briefly stated by the Annalist as follows: j 

Permits for the erection of hydroelectric plants may be issued to 
individuals, corporations, States, or municipalities for 50 years. 

These contracts are irrevocable, but mag be canceled by legal proceed- 
ings if the permittee falls to comply with the provisions of the act or the 
conditions of the permit. í 

At the expiration of the term the United States may take over the 
entire plants or any severable and complete unit at a value determined, 
which shall not include the value of public lands, rights of way, fran- 
c good will, or prospective revenues; or it may renew the permit 
to the orl 1 holder; or, in the event that such an arrangement can 
not be made, may issue the permit to some one else, who shall buy the 
plant under the same conditions, 

Rental shall be d which may in the discretion of the Secretary be 
based on the net horsepower, and of this rental one-half shall be paid 
to the State in which the ene is developed. 

Permits must provide for the “diligent, orderly, and reasonable de- 
velopment of the water power, subject to market conditions.” 

Rates are determined by the public service commission of the State 
in which the power is generated and used, and, when more than one 
State is involved, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

These provisions, it seems to us, should amply protect the property 
rights of the pane in these pow while offering sufficient inducements 
and safeguards for the investment of capital in them. lally at 
this time should these powers be made available to economize our man 
power and our coal resources in the interest of the general preparedness 
and national defense. Why Congress does not act npon the matter 
passes our comprehension. The general principles and policy of the 
measures before the lawmakers have been studied and indorsed by com- 
petent and representative bodies among the people of the country, and 
we believe it to be an imperative obligation on Congress to act on the 
subject matter at the present on, 


{From the Knoxville Sentinel, Dee. 17, 1917.] 
SHIELDS POWER BILL, 


It is to be hoped that the Shields water-power bill, which has passed 
the Senate by a generous majority this early in the session, will re- 
ceive the sanction of the House at an — 5 ate and soon become the 
law of the land. Conservation of natu resources that keeps them 
hermetically locked up and sealed against practical utility and from 
giving service to one gy mee more than defeats itself. It nullifies the 
very efforts of heaven itself to bestow its blessings on mankind. Some 
inducement is necessary to encourage enterprise and capital to venture 
upon the task of harnessing the unbroken waters that run riotously 
to waste on a hundred hills and in a thousand streams and to cause 
them, through the 7 — 5 of the mystic and potent electric fluid, to 
take the place of human labor in the rongher spheres—to warm, to 
illuminate, to comfort, and elevate the millions. But the ple's nat- 
ural and riparian rights in the water powers can be and have been 
mop 6 81175 as fuged by all contractual and legal standards, in the 
Shields bill, and it can not too quickly become the law, as it will do if 
it reaches President Wilson’s hands, for the President is understood 
to approve the Shields bill, and that alone is a sure guaranty that there 
is — hostile to the ple’s interests in it that can be guarded 
against by human care and integrity of purpose. 


[From the Knoxville Journal and Tribune, Dec. 17, 1917.] 
THE SHIELDS WATER BILL. 


Senator Joun K. SHIELDS, senior Senator from Tennessee, some time 
ago introduced a bill the object of which is to utilize the water power 
of the country, so much of which has been going to waste. Senator 
SmIELDS has studied the whole matter deeply, and was able to tell about 
the immense advantage to come from harnessing and putting to work 
the streams of the country for running machinery and for purposes 
that have not before been considered seriously. 

The bill was op by some men who were unable to understand 
what it meant and by some men in Congress whose constituencies had 
less to derive from it than some others. It was also opposed by some 
wiseacres, who vain imagine themselves to be an Atlas with the 
world on their shoulders. 

The bill was passed in the Senate last Friday by the decisive 
majority of 46 to 18, more than a two-thirds majority. In securing 
passage of the bill, which it is hoped may soon pass in the House 
and become a law, Senator SHIELDS has done good service for Ten- 
n the South, and the whole eggs With such a law, the water 
ways the country, many of them, will be producing ele*tricity that 


reduce the demand for coal, and that will serve the Nation in many 


AVE ito td 
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by The hope ts expressed that the bill may be taken up in the 
House and p this week. If so, the President will give it his ap- 
proval and it will be a law in a few days. 


{From the Knoxville Journal and Tribune, Dec. 21, 1917.] 
THE SHIE os POWER BILL. 
The Shields water-powcr bill passed the Senate Saturday in prac- 


tically the same form that if passed that body in the previous Congress. 
It failed at that time because of a disagreement on details in the House 
and Senate conference committee. 

The bill provides, as is generally known, for use of rivers for 
ducing: electric power. This power would be a substitute for coal in 
factories and by traction copon and for electric lighting. A vlentt- 
ful supply of such power would be worth millions to country in the 
present crisis and a great boon to the people in releasing large supplies 
of coal now used in producing power for heating purposes. 

The purposes to which this electricity, produced by water pes, can 
be put are not yet fully developed. Possibly some day it may made to 
serve a pu in heating houses, but it will certainly afford an 
abundance of power, Hea railroad trains are run by that power on 
a railroad for more than a hundred miles in the Northwest. 

The power is dormant now in all the rivers of the country. With the 
Government's permission to use the rivers for the purpose, it may be 
developed, and will be, immediately on many rivers. 

There should be no delay about the matter. It is a public rary E 
The scarcity of coal would alone make the demand perative if it 
were not needed to keep pace with an advancing civilization. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the Hcuse will act favorably on this 
measure, and t when it is a law there may be speedy application of 
its nrovisions, 

The South has abundant water power and this section should profit 


greatly by the water-power development that should follow the enact- 
ment of the proper legisiation by Congress. 


[From the Nashville Banner, July 17, 1917.] 
SOUTHERN WATER POWER. 


There were some rather od: conclusions in the 
War Department concerning water power available 
plant to obtain nitrogen from the atmospbere, but aside from that 
of the matter the report made one important revelation ; it showed that 
there is much water power in the South runn to waste that could 
and should be made available for various indus 1 purposes. 

Besides atmospheric nitrogen for the manufacture of munitions, there 
is a vast need for such a substance for mak fertilizers. The water 
pore should be utilized for that purpose and 
o immediate necessity of furnis 


pert made to the 
or a Government 


The operation of trolley-car systems over various sections of the 
ul simpler preposition if plenty of water power 
could be developed for supplying the necessary electric current. 
All of this suggests the necessity for some measure like the Shields 
bill, that failed In the last Congress, that would make possible the de- 
velopment of watcr power on southern streams. 
ere is no way in which the South can better develop its natural re- 
sources and forge to the front in manufacturing and ustrial enter- 
prise than by water-power development. 


[From the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, Jan. 18.] 
THE FUEL ORDER. 

We can not now tell what will be the result of Mr. Garfield’s order. 
We do not know what another day will bring forth. We are certain 
about nothing in this world except as to the duration of time and the 
rising and the setting of the sun. 

Never in the history of the United States has such a winter ayers the 
face of the earth. Never was cold weather so y rnin widespread. 

In a time cf profound ce the resources the country would have 
been taxed to furnish to the people. 

About on“-balf of the residences and one-fifth of the steam plants of 
the coun might have used other than coal for fuel. 

But coal was cheap and easily handled. 

Congress yelled mightily at order of Garfield yesterday. 

Our people in this country for 50 years have bern eating wheat bread 
and expecting to erp on eating wheat bread, but the order of Mr. Gar- 
field yesterday brought us to the bottom of the flour bin and the coal bin. 

Congress got excited yesterday. 1 ought to have been excited 
four years ago. and should have Senator SHIELDS’S bill for the 
utilization of water power. 

There is enough water power in Alabama going to waste to run ever, 
furnace, 2 5 plant and every railroad in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessees, an 

There is enough escaping water power in Arkansas, if converted into 
electricity, to run every steam plant in the State and every rallroad in 
the State and supply a surplus the industries of Missour' 

There is enough escaping water power in the United States to furnish 
8 to move more than one-third of the power units in the 

nit tates. 

Before the Government took over the railroads it should have taken 
over the coal mines. Then there should ve been a tremendous effort 
to increase the output along lines that would have secured results. 

The Government sought to increase the output by advancing wages. 
The opposite result was secured. One-third of the men, when by work- 
ing bear days earned as much as they formerly had in six days, only 
work our. 

This paper contains all the information as to Mr. Garfield's order that 
was available yesterday. We give it to the — for what it is worth. 
ome voy rag must analyze it and act accord to their best interpreta- 

on 0 


[From the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, Dec. 5, 1917.} 

SHIELDS BILL GETS HPLP FROM MESSAGE—RECOMMENDATION FOR WATER 

POWER MAKES PASSAGE SURE—BELIEVE THAT COMMENDATION GIVEN 
ur PRESIDENT WILL RELIEVE MEASURE OF OBSTRUCTIONS WHICH HAVE 
_ PREVENTED ITS ENACTMENT. | 

(By R. M. Gates.) 
WASHINGTON, December 4. 

President Wilson's recommendation of legislation for the develop- 
ment and use of the water power of the country as an imperative 
necessity under the present conditions makes the enactment of the 


Shields bill applicable to water powers in the navigable rivers of the 


United States, and the Walsh bill, 
upon the public domain, also an absolute certainty during the present 


plicable to nonnayigable streams 


session of C only recommen on of 


This is practically the 
economic } ation not connected with the war contained in the 
message, which emphasizes the importance of legislation which will 


rmit this great naturai resource to be developed and utilized as is 
— so successfully done in all other civilized countries of the world, 
but which present restrictive laws, passed some years ago by the ultra- 
conservationists, now absolutety prohibit. The Members of the Con- 
gress who have been interested in these measures are elated over the 
rominent commendation given them by the President and feel now 
t their labors, long b ed by obstructionists, will be successful. 
These bills are among the greatest constructive measures that have 
been before Congress for several years and when written into law will 
be far-rea their effect upon transportation by improving navi- 
gable rivers with private capital where Congress has unable to do 
So on account of immense appropriations required, and in conserving our 
coal resources for domestic and manufa purposes by the use 


now caus- 

g so much d'stress in the homes of thousands of people and embar- 
rassing our mills and factories in every part of the country. Senator 
SHIELDS is to be Rees esas fee upon this indorsement by the President 
of the work he has devoted so much time to since he has been in the 
Senate, for it is seldom that a Senator during his first term has 


accomplished se much in constructive legislation of national character. 


[From the Memphis News-Scimitar, October, 1917.] 
A VITAL QUESTION, 


One of the most important matters of legislation to be considered 
during the next session of Congress, which convenes in December, is 
that providing for the utilization of water power. 

President will, no doubt. urge upon the pen der as he has 
in the past, the necessity for the enactment of just adequate laws 
looking to the redemption of this vast and invaluable resource, which 
for so many years has gone to waste. 

The Water Power Trust, which practically controls all of the water- 
power resources in the West, opposes any further lation. For one 
thing, no proposed legislation contemplates any such liberal as 
those at present enjoyed by the western power companies, and in order 
to equalize the terms those concerns now in operation would be com- 
pelled to adjust themselves to the new conditions. Some very ingenious 
gentlemen, who have been subsidized by the water-power interests, have 
rendered very effective service in preverting l tion on that subject 
c eee at ny 3 

e rower — nd man oran Ave a 
peen . to believe that this is true. 
recent s] 


the use of water power will resent 
II 
ng tha vernment has po: 80 con- 
struction of this plant. For a number of years the location of a nitrate 
plant on the Muscle Shoals has been advocated, not alone for the pro- 
uction of nitrates for Government use, but for the production of fer- 
tilizer to be used on the farm lands of the South. 

The fertilizer question was never so serious as it is at present. It is 
so closely allied with food production that the two are identical, but if 
we are to continue to ignore that feature, certainly we can not evade 
the fuel issue, which has reached almost the proportions of a crisis. 


[From the Memphis News-Scimitar.] 
THE COUNTRY DEMANDS WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 
The Government of the United States has assumed an obligation 


8 in the history of the world. 
r * furnish foodstuffs te support the peoples of the allied nations 
It must furnish foodstuffs and munitions to the allied armies in the 


It must finance the allied nations in this titanic struggle to make not 
only the world safe for democracy, but civilization secure on earth. 

The President of the United States made no careless assertion when 
he said the United States has no grievance a st Germany. 
He meant that this war is in behalf of humanity against inhumanity. 
73 on. In thi a ares 

ery en possession—for p 

the eternal principles of truth and r they are laying down their lives. 
The full tmport of the part the United States is to have in this world 
war is coming gradually to the people of this country. The selective 


draft brought it very near; the casualty lists, when they to come 
FTF. wens 2S There is no n to delude 
urselves. 


d. 

What the country most needs is an 9 to the necessity for 
grme production. The country needs to find the means of doubling 
ts output of foodstuffs and at the same time reconciling itself to the 
loss of a million of its producers, and more should they requ 5 

A Situation of kind should convince the gentlemen of the 
Congress that the passage of water-power le; tion at this session is 
important and essential. It should be co: ered distinctively a war 
measure, 

The Shields water-power bill is the best measure ever deyised on this 
subject. It was py the Senate at the last session by a vote of 
46 to 22, and held up in the House ee politicians without capacity 
to appreciate its significance and value. The same measure is pending 
now on the Senate calendar, having been reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Commerce with a membership of 19 distinguished gen- 


tlemen. 
There Gupit to be some means of overcoming the opposition to water- 
wer development. or If the o tion is simply confined to the Shields 
ill, and the House, in its superior wisdom, can frame a better bill then 
some other measure for the development ef water power should be in- 
troduced and passed. 

The development of water power is more closely related to tne con- 
servation of the resources of this country than any other project that 
has been proposed. Other countries, Germany, Italy, France, Norwa 
among them, with lands in a high state of cultivation, E boot ago adept 
ae water power to the production of fertilizer m atmospheric 

ogen, 
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The United Sta up to the beginning of the war, was dependent 

largely upon the Chilean nitrate fields for Tes supply of fertilizer. Since 

the ning of the war the price of Chilean nitrate has advanced in 

price from $40 to $85 a ton, and even at that price the lack of trans- 

rts and the hazard make it practically impossible to reach those 
8. 

There is no place else to turn for this product, and while we are in 
distress because we are cut off from our former source of supply, above 
our heads, over every square mile of land are 000, tons of 
atmospheric nitrogen, enough to supply the world with fertilizer for 50 
years, which can not be fixated because there is no law permitting the 
use of the 55,000,000 horsepower of water power annually going to 
waste in the United States. 

Only by the utilization of our great water power in the fixation of 
atmospheric ni n can we ever meet European competition in war 
and commerce. The countries of — 3 5 on lands that have been in 
cultivation for a thousand years, use double the amount of fertilizer 
per acre that is used in this country, where the virgin 8 
not be exhausted. And for double the amount of fertilizer the European 
farmer pays no more than the American farmer pays for half the 
amount, and in addition, the yield in Europe is double that of the United 
States per acre. — 

Fertilizer in this country will not be cheaper while the war lasts, 
under present methods, even if it can be obtained at all, and not cheap 
enough after the war is over for generous use unless it is made by the 
water power at our doors where the cost of transportation is sa 

The discussion, like the possibility of water power development, has 
no limitations. Its greatest obstacle is its immensity—the inability of 
little minds tu i its Body phe and its import. One other matter, 
however, should be called to the attention of the country and to Con- 
gress, and that is the coal situation. 

The latest available statistics show that each individual in the 
United States consumes 1,100 pounds of coal annually; that the primary 
porer ores for commercial purposes in the United States is 

448,246 horsepower, of which 80 per cent is produced by steam. In 
this connection it should be observed that the minimum horsepower 
afforded by the streams of the United States is 32,082,000, or more 
than the power. produced by steam, with a maximum horsepower of 
had angus exclusive of 200,000,000 more which may be made available 

y storage, 

There are water- er projects in the United States at this time, 
representing 2,122, horsepower, actually delayed and defeated be- 
cause of lack of water-power legislation. The development of 1,160 
miles of waterways for navigation, without cost to the Government, 18 
delayed for the same reason. Two million one hundred and twenty-two 
thousand horsepower is equivalent to the energy contained in 8,427,000 
tons of coal, and 230,000 thirty-five-ton cars are required to move 
8,427,000 tons of coal, and the labor of 7,000 men for one year would 
be required to mine this coal. 

The value of the coal consumed in the United States is fixed normally 
at $1,000,000,000. Last year its value increased $1 ,000. The most 
accessible and cheapest coal is being mined first, In a year the price 
has doubled. 

The cost of coal, the labor involved in its production, and the expense 
of transportation and the corresponding waste of water power equiva- 


lent to all these are not all. 

Urged to their utmost ca aty the railroads can not handle the 
Nation’s traffic, Up to March 1, 1917, there was a shortage of 125,000 
cars. The lumbermen alone asked for 50,000 more cars than they could 
secu 

With the United States at war and its every energy exerted, and with 
our ships in foreign service commandeered by the Government to act 
as carriers for troops, war materials, and supplies, there will be an 
ever-increasing yolume of commerce. This emergency must be met, and 
met at once by proper legislation. It can largely be solved by the de- 
velopment of water power under proper safeguards, and the people 
ought to demand this legislation. 


[From the Memphis News-Scimitar, Oct. 9, 1917.) 


WATER POWER.. 
One of the Government's big nitrate plants, to cost ap roximately 
$4,000,000, is to be constru near Sheffield, „ and the Govern- 
ment at last is to utilize the enormous waste of water power that has 
been the curse of this coun for years. 

It is well that the country is awakening to the value of water power. 
It is lamentable that it did not awaken earlier, The United States is 
the only civilized nation that has not already bridled its water power 
and made it to serve some useful purpose. 

We have been willing to aig from the mines the cheap and easily 
available coal. We have had the cars on which to ship it, and the price 
has been such that the people could burn as much as they liked and 
waste as much as they chose. 

Now coal has mounted sky-high. It is out of reach of man people, 
and actual suffering may result this winter on account of the price. 
The coal miners in various sections of the coun are on a strike be- 
cause the operators shot up the price of their product without increas- 
ing their wages. The cars and equipment of the railroads are in the 
service of the Government and every available piece of rolling stock is 
being utilized. 


A serious coal shortage exists already. 


In some places the authori- 
tles have confiscated the coal passing 


rough en route to other places 


At the begin- 
Now it 
$100, when it can crop production will be cut 
down materially if something is not done to relieve the situation. 

A few far-sighted men who have given this subject serious considera- 
tion have learned that coal is always ng be be relatively high here- 
after because of the system of mining; ve learned that fertilizers 
ean not always be ed from Chile, even when there is no war, for 
the Chilean mines are nut inexhaustible. 

Their idea is that the vast water poner of the United States should 


be utilized as much as possible, instead of robbing the coal mines of 
their rapidly diminisbin supply. They know that heat, light, and 
power can obtained 


m water power Eoin Mee than from steam 
power, and that nitrogenous fertilizer can be ob ed at the same time 
y the process of fixation of the atmosphere. 

The opis need to awaken to this subject and insist upon some le; 
lation du: the next session of Congress that will give an op 
for the development of the water-power resources o country, 


-~ 


[From the Memphis News-Scimitar, Dec. 6, 1917.1 
WATER POWER 


the need for immediate development of the 
is country, the News-Scimitar of November 


“ President Wilson will no doubt urge upon the Con 8, as he has 
in the past, the ee for the enactment of just and adequate laws 
looking to the redemption of this vast resource which for so many 
years has gone to waste.” 1 

Touching upon this subject in the course of his address before the 
Con „the President said : 

It is imperatively necessary that the consideration of the full use 
of the water power of the country, and also the consideration of the 
systematic and yet economical development of such of the natural re- 
sources of the country as are still under the control of the Federal 
Government, should be immediately resumed and affirmatively and con- 
structively dealt with at the earliest possible moment. The pressing 
need for such legislation is daily becoming more obvious.“ 

The vital importance of such legislation is made more apparent by 
the fact that the development of water power was the only recommenda- 
tion made outside of the measures necessary for the aggressive prose- 
cution of the war. 

ae 5 V tn, 3 he has 
already approved, and whic e ate during the last Congress 
by an overwhelming majority and is now on the House Calendar, recom- 
mended by unanimous yote of the committee for passage, and the Myers 
bil, which has to do with the development of water power on the public 


In an editorial discussin 
water-power resources of 
24 made this prediction > 


domain. 

It is the judgment of the country that there is nothing before the 
Congress, aside from the war measures, calculated to bring greater re- 
lief from fuel price. which will continue to be a vexing problem so 
dong as we neglect the development of our water power. 


[From the Memphis News-Scimitar, Dec. 15, 1917.] 
SHIELDS BILL -PASSES. 


The passage of the Shields water-power bill by the United States 
Senate yesterday was a notable achievement, for the reason that it 
demonstrates how closely and quickly the Congress is following the 
recommendations of President Wilson. The water-power legislation 
contemplated in the Shields bill was the only recommendation made by 
President Wilson outside of measures for the active conduct of the 
War. 

The fact that the President included it in his address delivered be- 
fore the joint assemblage of both Houses the second day after the 
Congress convened indicates that he has recognized the bill as closely 
aligned with measures n for the prosecution of the war. 

he fuel question is one of vital concern to this country even now, 
and unless there is some relief there will be more concern within the 
next few months, The transportation question is another that is 
claiming the attention of the t experts on railway matters in the 
United States. The Government will probably require all of the trans- 
3 facilities that the railroads can assemble for the handling of 
ts traffic, and the movement of coal for private concerns and for indi- 
vidual consumers may be handicapped to a 

It is surprising that the people of this coun have been so long in 
recognizing the portance of water-power legislation. If a measure 
such as the Shields bill is can be passed by the House, it will receive 
the approval of the President. Then private enterprises, State or 
municipal authorities may begin to arrange for water power with 
which to furnish lights and power for the conduct of street railways 
and for the operation of factories and every of enterp 
which power is required and which at present are obliged to use coal. 
The coal problem for home consumption and for smaller businesses 
would be solved and there would then be no difficulty in securing all 
of the coal that is needed and at a reasonable price, 

It need hardly be set down here, so well is it known throughout the 
country, that the Pinchot interests, backed by their millions, have met 
a signal defeat by the ge of the Shields bill in the Senate, Like- 
wise, there is no comfort for the little coterie of newspaper men in 
Washington who have been paid liberally, it is said, for their distri- 
bution of scurrilous matter against Senator SHIELDS and his bill. 

The effort to make it appear that the President 8 the Shields 
bill is ridiculous in the light of its passage in the te. It is an 
established fact that no measure can pass that body except with the 
hearty approval of the President, notwithstanding an effort that some 

making, on the eve of a political campaign, to make it 


ose newspapers that endeavor to convince the public that the 
President is opposed to the Shields bill make the Senator out a stronger 
man that he is when they claim he was able to secure the passage 
of his measure in the Senate over the opposition of the President. 


extent. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLUB, MEMPHIS. 


Resolution adopted by the Business Men's Club Chamber of Commerce, 
mn pais, Tenn., at a regular meeting of the board of directors, May 


and the prosperi a 
indorses the Shields bill as passed by the Senate 
cal provisions that so disastrously have prevented 
evelopment in recent years, and hereby respectfully wee 
upon House of Representatives the immediate passage of this bill; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed ps the secretary ot 
this association to every Senator and Congressman from the State of 
Tennessee, and to per commercial and agricultural association with 
whom this as tion is in correspondence or affiliation. 


[From the Chattanooga News, May 9, 1916.] 


The National Conservation Congress indorsed the Shields water- 
poner bill by a vote of 116 to-39. The bill has been much maligned. 
t is iy no means a “ measure, and the rights of the public 
are fully pas It will develop the waterways. At a time when 
measures having to do with waterways are classed by the thoughtless 
as “ pork,” it is a welcome sign when the Conservation Congress realizes 
that true conservation means making the best use» of the forests and 
waterways for the public and not, as many believe, keeping hands 
off of waterways and forests. 


of 200,000, hereb 
free from impra 
water-power 
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[From the Chattanooga News, Mar. 10. 1918.1 
SHIELDS BILL INTHE HOUSE. 


The Shields bill, which bas passed the Senate and which Senator 
SHIELDS declares will be followed, if enacted, by early de t of 
water powers aggregating 15,000,000 horsepower, or a volume of elec- 
tricity equal to that preduced by a coal consumption of 100,000,000 
tons a year, and meaning the saving of $700,000 a day in coal bills, 
will have a hard fight in the House. 

Under the Shields bill the Government will have strict supervision 
of development of water power. While capital is encoura to help 
develop the water power and the rivers, the Government does not 
relinguish supervision. The rentals are to be converted into funds 
Lor improving the waterways. ‘The development of the water powers 
will center interest ef the people on the waterways and will force the 
Government to give the waterways at least way adequate treat- 


ment. 
Some of the strong nts of the Shields bill show the manner in 
which Its enactment t bring about the development of waterways 
country. Under its terms the Secretary of War is 
authorized to nt permits for dams and power plants where he be- 
lieves the building of such dams will improve navigability of streams. 
Dams are to be built without cost to the Government, and the grantees 
rovide and operate locks, gates, sluicew: etc., all without 
cost to the Government. ‘its may be granted individuals, politi- 
cal subdivisions of States, cities, or other municipal corporations, or to 
public-utility corporations. Intrastate business and rates of companies 
rating under the act are te be regulated by the States, and inter- 
state service and rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

All plans for dams 
ment as being the most adaptable plans for improvement of navigation 
and fullest development of water-power possibilities. The grantee is 
to pay a rental for public lands used and a charge for rights and privi- 
leges in use of water, these rights and charges to be fixed at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War, and the money received from same 
to go into a specim fund im the United States Treasury to be used for 
further improvement of waterways. Actual construction work on any 
project is to be begun within two years of the granting of the permit, 
and the works are to be co within such reasonable time as the 
Secretary may prescribe. For failure to complete the works as 
or for vioiation of the provisions of the act, er noncompliance with 
regulations or orders of the War Department, the grantee 
heavy cash penalties or to revocation ef the grant. 

Permits are to be granted for 50 years, after which time the Gov- 
ernment may either extend the or 1 lease, make a new 
upon one year’s notice take over the property upon payment of its fair 
agreement or ay te A 


rates to con- 
y for improving 


naviga 

Leading Chattanoogans, through the New: ressed them 
gratified at the —— of the measure in the Senate. It is believed 
Shields bill esr open the way for the full realization of the 


{From the Chattanooga News, Mar. 9, 1916.] 


BILL MEANS MUCH TO CHATTANOOGA—-SENATOR SHIELDS CONGRATULATED 
ON ACHIEVEMENT—-LOCAL MANUFACTURERS AND BUSINESS MEN ELATED— 
$50,000,000 WILL BE EXPENDED IN BACK YARD OF CHATTANOOGA. 


Telegrams of congratulations were sent Senator Joun K. Suretps 
Thursday by President Fred Arn, of the manufacturers’ association ; 
President Huston, of the chamber of commerce; Vice President E. C. 
Patten, jr., of the same organization, and other citizens, ressing 
3 at the passage of his river bill through the Senate Wednes- 


According to local manufacturers and capitalists, there will be $50,- 


000,000 spent in the back yard of Chattan meaning at Muscle 
Shoals, as a result of the passage of the bill. think there is no 
doubt of its passage through the House, and the Muscle 
Shoals develo t ns already a certainty 

Twenty millions will be spent hy the Federal Government at the 
shoals as a result of the bill's passage. ‘Thirty milliens of private capi- 


tal will be added to that. 
sarpinn power delivered to 
pulling power fer more 
selves in Chattanooga, an 
most fervent hopes will -year-around navigation on the 
Tennessee River. 

The expenditure of the Government's $20. 
a result of the adoption of the General Army Staff plans for the 
building of a nitrate plant, Muscle Sboals is the only available inland 
site for such a plant, and with the building of the dam and power 
lant there the Government will have power already furnished ready 

r use. 

"Regarding the building of the dam, financiers have been ready for 
several years to erect it at any time the Government would allow them 
to do so. They have not only been ready, but anxious, and it is ex- 
pected that very little time will elapse 
will be wnder way. 


There will be a nitrate pl and much 
„ being an inducement of 
t manufacturing plants to locate 


[From the Chattanooga News, Dec. 20, 1917. 
HASTE 18 IMPORTANT. 


ii eee ote gfe a genene ee eos mg eee ar teed 

e coun upon apparent purpose o ngress to pu e 

power bill to early passage. The fuel famine and the shortage of needed 

power for the ee of the country’s industries has brought home to 

the people the tmminent tmportance of this great conservation measure 

as nothing else could have done. They are now realizing that action 

upon it has been too song delayed already. We had b. 

De put ee before the holidays, but it seems that the House was not 
te : 

iann illustrating the egy co of the possibilities involved in the 
2 cheme, the Geological 8. — 


horsepower 

sions of — un 5 he: aon it is 
claimed, wou ; poten 0 er 8 000, Even 
this huge total does not inglude thi et etree rdi 


e smal 
sidered navigable, Here, it is estimated, 10,000,000 more horsepower 


works ave to be approved by the War Depart- | 


subject to 


ant, or | 


rights | 


| State | 
selves as 


the consummation of one of Chattanooga's | 
be realized— 


000,000 will come abont as 


‘ore tangible deyelopments | 


that it might 


could be made available, and long stretches of streams rendered nav- 


ble at the same time. The awakening of the people to the immensi 
this great natural asset which is going. to waste while the — 115 


| suffers is doubtless responsible for the observable quickening in Congress. 


There is an in: cy of fuel, of ting power, and of man power 


adequa operating 
| now prevailing to discharge the responsibilities with which the country 


is confronted. The situation daily grows more acute aud every hour is 

It will y require time for the assembling and 
installation of plants and ‘ocesses for the harnessin™ of the rivers 
which are now idly and placidly flowing to the sea. Meantime ‘the coun- 
try suffers and waits. In this connection, however, it is a matter for 


| docal congratulation to observe that much relief will be brought to the 


Chattanooga district through the development of 
the erection of the nitrate plant at Muscle Sh 
been decided upon and undertaken. 
ST eae rms to play politics with the water- 
in Tennessee, but tbis should wait wntil t 
enacted. The people are not only much interested in the speedy enact- 
ment of the bill into taw but are concerned over its terms. They 
want it so drawn, if possible, as to make it practicable to utilize the 
wasting water power and to protect them at the same time from the 
exactions of merciless combinations practically out of reach of the taw. 


[From the Chattanooga News, Sept. 26, 1917.1 
Urttazn WAR-TIMBD WATER POWERS—SENA.OR SHIELDS URGES SECRETARY 
OF WAR TO ISSUE PERMITS TO DEVELP RESOURCES. 

Senator WEEKS, of Massachusetts, has had read into the RECORD a 
statement made by Senator Jones, of Washington, regarding the Shields 
water-power bill. It. had previously been ish in Brooklyn 
Bere: The article urges that Congress no longer delay action of laws 

er which our wasting water powers may be developed. 

“Tne statement shows the importance of the immediate passage of 
suc à legislation to the State which I have the privilege of representing 
in part in the United States Senate. 

“Of the 9.700.000 water horsepower in the State of Washington ro- 
quiring Federal consent before it can be utilized, but 96,000 horsepower, 
or 1 per cent, has been developed, and th: maining 99 per cent, or 
9,600,000 horsepower, is going lo waste. Meanwhile we are importing 
coal from Canada; vast areas of silent desert lands, which, given water, 
would yield great harvests in these s of food shortage, are hel 
back from reclamation through lack of p electric energy for ra- 
tion of pumping plants; three transcontinental railroads are unable to 
electrify their systems across the State; and industrial s, the 
estab ent of which would give us the diversity of industry so badly 

to further our progress and prosperity, are prevented from 


wer consequent 
This work hes ale 


wer bill has been 
measure has been 


provisions in the river and harbor act of 1890 and 1890 Con- 
gress has prohibited the placing of dams in navigable streams with- 
out the consent of 8 in each case. No executive authority, un- 
less the stream lies Olly within a single State, in which case the 
slature may grant the authority, subject to approval of plans 
by the Secretary of War. 
“The statute pores by nay ate in 1910, known as the general dam 
act, prescribed terms under which 
gable streams. 


veloped in a navigable stream during the past five During these 
years wate r projects actually formulated aad tently for re 
ment, located in 17 Southern and Western States, egating 2,122 

horsepo have been prev: trom no responsible 


wer, development, as 
banker, trustee, or business man would invest a dollar upon the security 
afforded by such permits. 

“A bill drawn and introduced by Senator Joux K. SHIELDS, of Ten- 
essee, was passed by the Senate at the last session, The bill was 
amended by the House and sent to conference, was not reported. and 
died with the close of the last Congress. 

Senator SHIELDS reintroduced the bill (No. 1419) at the present 
session, and it has been reported without amendment to the calendar 
pg scar oo Committee, and will undoubtedly again be passed by 

a 


[From the Chattanooga News, Oct. 23, 1917.1 

WATER POWER AGAIN. 
The News has on several occasions stressed the importance of tha 
the water-power bill. This bill while net 
available war measure, is distinctly a vitsi 
on proposition. And since the war has 2t the im- 
even—of conservation into such 


rong relief. 
takes on much of the 


cy of a war factor, 
of the country are 


ine 
of fuel. Winter is gear | 
it will be a marre: of 
And at the very best the 
factories will be more or less ham And stili Congress bas 
dawdled over the water-power bill. 
As heretofore insisted upon in these columns, the possibilities to be 
ned by the enactment of the water-power bill are many apo great. 
It is a conservation proposal of far-reaching importance. While the 
coal supply in the earth may be ample for many generations, it» pro- 
duction is not a a the demands u It. The outpat is needed for 
fuel in the homes of the 55 without any of it belag diverted to 
the en of power, niess relief is attained somebods will be in 


wan 
The h 


ulrements. <A 


roduction. This last feature is very desirable And us hereto- 
ice pointed out, it will contrionte to the solution of the smoke problem 
in the cities. t it will 


to be earnestly h 
ng session Congress will pass this very desirable measure. 
An examination of the following extract from a recent article by 
Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, an electrical expert, will convince our readers 
possibilities of water-produced electric power 


that our vision of the 
was not at all extravagant: 


heating. as well as 
traasmiss'on lines 


. hea, we. use nothing b 3 power for 
for other purposes, Supply will come 
from bi, content stations of many millions horsepower. These stations 
will be located wherever. power is available, such at at waterfalls; coal 
mines, and oll and gas. wells. This. will do away. with the wasteful 
es of bauling coal from. the. mines to the- relatively smail. power 
—— seattered all over the country. It may be that at the coal 
mines. instead ot taking out the coal and burning it the way we do. now. 
power will be generated in the mine itself by setting the onal im the 
veins on fire. No; this is; not beyond, the dream of bility Lt has 
already: been seriously proposed by an eminent English scientist. Start- 
ling will de the changes affected. by such a supply. of e¢leetricity, 
Electrical power will be used so generally, that it is. verg likely. the cost 
will be on the basis of a tax, like our water tax. ‘or example, se 
much. a plug, as we are now, charged so much a faucet. It wilt be very 
cheap. and it will not pay. to install meters and bave: them vad and 
keep the accounts in the offices of the electric companies. Toxlay water 
is used: universally, and no one would think of making a charge to a 
friend or even a stranger for any amount of it, it you make a call 
in your electric vehicle, the vebicle will be run into: yonr: triend's base- 
ment and the batteries. will be charged while vou are making: your call. 
It won t make any difference whether you get your electric current from 
your friend's plug or fram the plug in your own home—the tax will 
remain the same,” 

After contemplating this pletuxe it does not require a: very big stretch 
of the imagination to see electric power sold at the corner grocery: to 
those- who may not have hame- conneetion with the plant. A centainer 
may be taken along and the amount desired be carried home mneh like 
a basket of spuds, Why not supply stations for electric power as well 
as gasoline? 

From the Chattanooga: Times; Chattanooga, Tenn., Mar: 16, 1916.] 
Tris Crry ro Get BENEFIT—RIVER Mar un IMPROVED AS AN INCIDENT 

TO PREPAREDNESS—-MaNy COMPLIMENTS Patp SHIELDS FOR His 

Vicrory—CoMMERCIAL aS WELL AS: MILITARY: IMPORTANCE. CON- 

3 WITH: PROJECT; FOR EBTABLISHING. NITROGEN. PLANT AT 

USCLE. 
Having. just returned from: Washington, æ local business man and 
eee gives, the following impressions: gathered at the National 
tal: 
——.— be — —— bri fi th — red at — 
report. ng some information gathe at 
which panel siais — those interested in the development of this 
section, 


bo commented or the fact: that while in Wash» 
Members of Congress who li 


entire count 
this country. m: Its. depend 
Certainly anyone who 


ence on Chile. 
nds: time in Washington will not fall to 
to the fme- manner 


gery i one less: skilled in a parlſamentary wa. 
d hure been far less successful: This act. having met allt 
conservation opposition“ thar was ble. a coming 
through with such a tremendous, majority. practically insures. its passage 
through: the House: but much more difficnity. would have been expe- 
rienced: had not the general feeling been so 8 tor power develop- 
ments. to meet the requirements of the Govern „ which made every+ 
one feel kindly to any measure that looked to the: utilizatiom of this 
waste energy and the applying of it in some practical way. 


URGENT FEATURE Of THE - PREPAREDNESS MOVEMENT. 


reasonable ice. The. commission. was urged to pun immediately: for 
the utilization, of water pomers in working. out the proposed plant or 
lants. The next day there- ap 

rt No. 297. from Mr. Hav. as c 


“The bill also 8 for the authorization. of the plan for the 
manufacture of nitrogen in order to — te country with powder 


would be passed quickly and by an overwhelming majority; 
BETTER: WATERWAY AT CHATTANOOGA: ix PROSPECT: 


While the peonosed measure 
location for t plant, it is a fact that the have 
not made a re. on ees ere adequate location and almost all of the 
prominent dailies: throughout the country have. published the statement 


eve 


When. it is considered that. only a small proportion of the salir — 
be 3 Government. use and a large proportion will utilized 
for industrial: purposes, all of which or a age part of which cam be 
economicaliy utilized: here. im Chattanooga, the passage of this 
will mean the biggest development for the South that has ever come 
our way; and SRNA witn ail, it gives: us at least 6 feet in the Ten- 
nessee River from Chattanooga to Paducah 12 months in the year. 


{From the Chattanooga. Times.] 
THE SLIELDS; WATER-POWER BILL... 


— — to municipalities. and puhlle utility companies, to build: dams 
n navigable streams for 


ngress, afi 
pret ane permit of the Secretary of War, upon certain. conditions that 
impose, including the construction of. locks. in the dams: and 
other. facilities for navigatlon at the expense of the developing com y. 
rmit will continue tor m term: of 50 years, unless sooner forfeited 
for violation of its terms, at which time the p may, be taken over 
by, the United States and re-leased. under them existing laws. 
Other 9 are included in) the measure which, it would seem, 
ought to satisfy the most sensitive reservationist, since it is: mado 
3 Impossible for any company or trust to exploit the people or 
prive them of their. rights, elther by exorbitant charges or combina» 
tion In. restraint of the free use of na - streams- for purposes of 
transportation, It is pointrd out by Senator Suietps that the passage 
of this act is necessary to the full development of. the wonderful. re- 
sources of the Tennesse River, and it is suggested that on its passage 
may depend the erection of an enormous plant near Muscle Shoals. for 
the generation. of — settipity for the fixation of atm nitro- 
gen used in the manufacture of fertilizer and high explosives, all of 
which is nom almost exclusively imported from Chile at an annual 


Saray 85 f he documents ying, the 
„ as seems. to e case from the accompan, 

copies of the bill_sent to this office., the publie rights are securely safe- 
guarded and the avenues: for the development of the country’s resources’ 
are thereb; openen up without harm to the welfare of the people or the 
a’ ridgment of the Government's: authority. over: navigable streams, the 
passage of this measure would at once s late development of. water 
poe resources all over the country, and‘ espectally along the Tennessee: 

iver; the waters of which, it is stated: are: susceptible: of developi. 

more than a million horsepower of electrical energy. We have nae 
noticed that under the present law anything’ more than trouble and 
delay have been occasioned; for Congress, has generally- granted. such 
rights as have been asked: the Shields bit will, therefore. only facilitate 
the developments necessary to make the Tennessee potential in the build- 
ing up of the sections through which it runs, 


[From the McMinnville (Tenn.) Standard, Feb. 24, 1917.] 
THE. SHIELDS WATER POWER: BILL, 


When: the water power at Muscle Shoals is utilized electricity can be 
furnished ‘near-by cities at a nominal cost, providing the Lighting. Trust. 
bill wht Lape thie Aeeneen bun = arse H — — 

+ whie e Senate, is hung up in ouse, a $ passa. 
is problematic, for: the reason that it is: said to open the door for the 
powerful — i Trust to come in and abserb this enormously valuable 

ular assets. (Memphis News-Scimitar.) 

e of the greatest obstacles public . 
the public welfare encounter in accomplishing: their purposes the in- 
explicable negligence of the. public, — — — the — — 
posedly the purveyors of information and the diseminators of truth, to 

roperly acquaint themselves: with the facts relating to such ent 

News-Scimitar ought to know, for it is very plainiy stated in the 
Shields bill, that the Lighting Trust“ can not, neither can any other 
8 — 4 ——— 3 —— wer of — — — =n, Pines 

elds. all become law. st contrary, it Is: expressly’ à 
bidden; and is se provided that f anything of the sort shall be attempted 
the Government may intertere and prevent it: It is also provided in 
this bill that all concessions. shall expire at the-end of 50 years, if at 
that time he Government shall decide to operate the plant, or it may 
be renewed under. such terms as the Congress may. prescribe. In fact, 
precaution is taken in the bill to safeguard the public, so that to 
say its purvose is to monopolize powrr against the interests of the ple 
Is so grossly unfair as to discredit: the ligenve of those cha: ing it. 
A provision is made likewise limiting the charges at which. nep uct 
may. be sold, so that there can be no sdeh thing as public exploitations 
under its provisions. 

We do not know that even the most radical opponents of the bill make 
the charge that the“ ting Trust." may be able under: it to exploit 
the propie; their chief objection being that it turns over to private enter- 
prise energies that ought to be reserved: for the uses of the whole 

le at some future time their contention) being that the 50-year 

tation. ot the law will not be binding as against powerful. private 
or. corporate. Influences. 
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= power remain unde- 
veloped and of no earthly use to the present generation 5 


private 


ing light and 
aid and help future genera 
in the development of the wealth nature has pro 
men have not benefited the present eg yeaa ie re we should insist 
either upon the passage of the Shields bill or the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to give us the benefits the Shields bill will provide. (Chatta- 
nooga Times.) 
[From the Morristown (Tenn.) Republican, Nov. 29, 1917.) 

It is time to mobilize the 50,000,000 undeveloped water horsepower 
owned by the people of the United States. Resources yet untouched 
would furnish enough power to operate * train, trolley, factory, 
mine, and electric plant in the country. Th development been 
delayed by a little 2 water power magnates and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. e safety and success of the Nation in the 
peus struggle in which we are engaged demand immediate relief 

om water-power obstruction. 


[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Jan. 14, 1918.] 
ON GIVING US A PAIN. 

Mr. Gilson Gardner, who has been 5 progressive politics for 
several years and saying a great many t 5 which caused us to 
wonder why he said them, can sit down at his writer and jot 
down offhand the names of the United States Senators the people of 
the different States ought to reelect, and likewise the names of those 
the people should leave at home. Mr. Gardner has just begun his latest 
campaign of 1 and merciful approval. 

In declaration Mr. Gardner is at some pains to inform us that 
Miss JEANNETTE RANKIN, of Montana, contemplates as for a United 
States Senatorship, in succession to THOMAS JEFFERSON WALSH, who is 
not in good health. Reviewing the Montana gente record of achieve- 
ment as a legislator, Mr. Gardner concludes t “altogether Miss 
RANKIN has qualified for promotion.” 

We infer also from the article in question that it would please 
Mr. Gardner if the people of Minnesota would kindly leave Senator 
Kxurn NELSON at home. But when the writer comes upon the name 
of Senator JoHN K. SHIELDS, of Tennessee, then it is that his Bol- 
sheviki ire is stirred to a piten comparable to his enthusiasm for the 
Hon, JEANNETTE RANKIN, of Montana. 

“Joun K. SHrietps, of Tennessee, author of the Shields water- 
power grab,” we read, “ will have a chance to submit his candidacy to 
the people of Tennessee next summer, and if ter do not like having a 
Senator who is primarily a representative of the predatory interests 
5 choose somebody else in his place.“ 

A rdner is a ees A cir a progressive; that is to say, he is 


view o 
esponsi- 


y 
But, fortunately, the Shields bill has other merits to com- 
defects to discredit it before a commonsense 


y over the rocks onward to the yarang 
seas. Pinchot and Gardner would have private capital invest in these 
power projects, but under conditions which would necessarily frighten 
sy responsible capital. 

Pinchot and Gardner as capital baiters are of a piece with the small 
boy who won't go to bed himself because he’s afraid the old “booger ” 
man will catch him. 


[From the Morristown (Tenn.) Gazette, December, 1917.] 
THE SHIELDS POWER BILL. 

It is to be hoped that the Shields water-power bill, which has passed 
the Senate by a generous majority this early in the session, will receive 
the sanction of the House at an early date and become the law of the 
land. Conservation of natural resources that ki them hermetically 
locked up and sealed against practical utility and from giving service 
to humanity more than defeats itself. It nullifies the very efforts of 
heaven itself to bestow its blessings upon mankind, Some inducement 
is necessary to encourage enterprise and capital to venture upon the 
task of harnessing the unbroken waters that run riotously on to waste 
on a hundred hills and in a thousand streams and to cause them, through 
the generation of the mystic and potent electric fluid, to take the place of 
human labor in the rougher of the spheres—to warm, to illuminate, to 
comfort, and elevate the millions. But the people’s natural and riparian 
rights in the water powers can be and have been saf rded, as ga 
by all contractual and legal standards, in the Shields bill, and it can 
not too quickly become the law, as it will do if it reaches President 
Wilson's own Renae, for the President is understood to appreciate and 
approve the Shields bill, and t alone is a sure guaranty that there 
is nothing hostile in the bill to the people’s interests that can be 
guarded against by human care and integrity of purpose. 


{From the News Banner, Murfreesboro, Tenn., Dec. 21, 1917.] 


SHIELDS WATER-POWER BILL PASSES SENATE—IT IS OF VITAL INTEREST TO 
THE COUNTRY IN THE PROSECUTION OF THE WAR, 


Two measures of transcendent interest to the West and vital interest 
to the whole country in the prosecution of the war by unlocking national 
resources were started on the road to achievement in Congress last 


day. 

The Shields water-power bill for leasing of power sites in navigable 
streams was passed by the Senate and sent to the House on that day. 

This is the bill our distinguished senior Senator fought nobly for, 
but was lost in a hopeless deadlock in the last session of Co k 

To hasten passage of the bill for 3 oil lands, which fs expected 
to open the way for development of wells to meet the fuel shortage, 
Senate leaders agreed to abandon all attempts to make the bill apply to 


the naval reserve lands in California and Wyoming and to preserve these 
lands intact for naval fuel, having the Government taka over existing 
claims by condemnation proceedings. 

This latter decision removes an obstacle which has precipitated a 
great fight in Congress and held up oil-land development in the West. 

Water-power legislation is now being considered by the House Com- 
mittee on the Publle Lands, which is understood to be negotiating an 
—— rege os b= Sr age differences which caused failure of the legis- 

Passage of the Shields bill by the Senate—46 to 18—was the first step 
in disposing of natural-resources-development legislation before the 
holidays, as recommended by the President in his recent address, Under 
the measure water-power development on navigable streams would be 
under control of the War Department. 

A 2 bom of 50-year permits is provided to encourage private con- 
— — make expenditures for dams on navigable streams for develop- 

In announcing that all provisions for the opening of naval- reserve 
land in California and Wyoming will be canted from the bill for 
leasing oll lan Senator PITTMAN, in charge of the measure, said this 
decision resulted from opposition to the section by the Navy Depart- 
ment and a number of Senators. 

The demands for oil are increasing so rapidly, Senator PITTMAN said, 
that estimates of the possible shortage, unless additional fields are 
opened, are beyond imagination. Because of this condition, he added, 
many Senators have set aside their personal views ding lands in 
order to permit enactment of some legislation to relieve the situation. 


{From the Jackson Sun, Dec. 16, 1917.] 


WATER-POWER Acr WILL BE Great HELP—SENATOR SHIELDS or TEN- 
5 NESSEE AUTHOR OF THE MEASURE. 


WASHINGTON, December 15. 

By a vote of 46 to 18 the Senate Friday passed the Shields water- 
power bill entitled “An act to regulate the construction of dams across 
navigable waters and to provide for the improvement and development 
of 5 for the uses of interstate and foreign commerce.” 

The bill substantially the same form was saosted by the Senate at 
the session of the Sixty-fourth Congress by a slightly uced majority. 
Senator SHEPPARD of Texas was one of the Senators voting for the bill 


to-day who o porca it a year ago. Senator SHIELDS of Tennessee, 
author of the i3 made the leading affirmative ar ent, which several 
Senators who desired “additional enlightening information” on the 


subject admitted afterward removed the lingering vestiges of doubt that 
had held their decision in abeyance. Senator Unperwoop of Alabama 
also spoke at len in . of the measure. The principle of the 
Shields bill parallels the cleavage of legislation tor water-power devel- 
opment urged by President Wilson, both in 


messages t eres: i 
private interviews. awe © aoe 


PROVISIONS OF BILL, 


The bill provides primarily for the improvement of navigation in 
rivers, under the jurisdiction of Congress, with private capital, as dis- 
tinguished from 3 by Congress for that purpose, and, 
secondarily, for the development and utilization of water power of those 
rivers resulting from such improvement, as well as that created by 
dams constructed and to be constructed under the authority of Congress. 
The secondary purpose of the bill is the inducement for the investment 
of prais capital in the improvement of navigable streams and without 
which it would not be so invested or improvements made. 

The provisions for the development of navigation, present and future. 
of navigable rivers are carefully prepared to accomplish that object, 
the improvement to be made in all cases in accordance with par sub- 
mitted to and SS eid he by the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers 
and constructed under their supervision, all with a view primarily of 
promoting and protecting navigation facilities. In fact, the improve- 
ments are required to be made and maintained according to such plans 
and in such manner as if they were solely for navigation purposes and 
to be paid for out of the Treasury of the United States. 

The Commerce Committee of the Senate, which reported the bill for 
passage, said among other things: 

“It is believed that the bill provides a way by which many of the 
. rivers of the country can be opened fo commercial navigation, 
which, for the want of available means, can not for years be improved 
in the ordinary way by A from the Treasury of the United 
States, provided the provisions covering the secondary object of the bill 
are broad enough and liberal enough to attract private capital desiring 
to invest in water-power development, for it is obvious, without great 
inducement of individual interest advantage, private capital will 
ane Ag invested in an improvement for the sole benefit of the general 
public. 

“The committee is also of the opinion that the secondary object of 
the bill—that is, the development and utilization of the water power of 
navigable streams—is of equai importance to the primary object, al- 
though it is in a sense incidental to it, and it is believed that the provi- 
sions of the bill concerning this are ample to accomplish that purpose. 

“Tt is estimated that there is in the navigable rivers of the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska, and also of what may be developed by 
feasible storage projects, over 61,000,000 horsepower of water-power 
energy, not more than one-tenth of which is now Improved and utilized. 
This great natural resource is in all other civilized countries developed 
practically to its fullest extent. and has, and is now, by furnish 
cheap power, contributing greatly to the wealth of those countries an 
the convenience and happiness of their people. 


PRODUCTION OF HYDROELECTRIC ENERGY. 


“The economical and industrial advantages to the people of the United 
States that will result from the development of hydroelectric energy 
roduced by utilization of water power is difficult to overestimate. 
ere are many things which can be accomplished by steam power pro- 
duced in the consumption of fuel. The value of cheap power for manu- 
facturing, lighting, and transportation pu is, of course, recognized 
by everyone. Perhaps the greatest necessity and use for it at this time 
is in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers and explosives. 

* The committee is of the opinion that the bill is so framed as to pro- 
tect and maintain the constitutional power and control of the Federal 
Government over navigable streams, as well as the sovereignty of the 
States and the rights of riparian proprietors over and in the s and 
waters of those streams, and allow the full exercise and enjoyment of 
the latter, subject to the paramount authority of Congress to regulate 
the same for navigable purposes, 


1918. 
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It is believed that under the provisions of this bill the water-power 
resources. of the country will Le develop d and utilized and future waste 
prevented, which is conservation In its highest and truest sense.“ 

‘The bill goes to the House. where its passage is predicted. Unques- 
tlonably it will take rank with any picce of constructive legislation this 
Congress will consider, and Senator SHIELDS was congratulated 
upon the initial success of his bill. 


[From the Johnson City Staff, Mar. 3. 1916.1 
THE SHIELDS BILL, 


"United States Senator Jonx K. Sumtos is te be congratulated on 
patting through the Senate one of the most important pieces of con- 
structive legislation that has come to a vote in many - jons—the bill 
which enabies the Secretary of War to grant 50-year permits for the 
building of dams and water power plants on navigable streams. 

This is the first vote taken by Senate on a ral water-power 
development measure in the eight years that the sub, of conservation 
ef natural ‘resources has been under consideration in ree, agor Two 
wat T-power bills passed the House last year and died in the ate. 

‘Senate leaders and military authorities urged the Shields bill as a 
vital feature of the preparedness program. It ts estimated that there 
is 60,000 000 horsepower of natural energy in the navigable streams 
of the United States, of which nine-tenths is fiowing to waste. These 
great water powers ha ve been locked out from us up to now. axa speria 
act of Congress has been necessary for each power plant, and it has 
been impossible to pass workable acts for the deve ent of large 
water powers, 

Senator “SHIELDS announced in the Senate that the passage of this 
be followed by early development of water 


dill would pow 
gating 15,000,000 horsepower, or a volume of electricity equal to that 
produced a con consumption of 100.000.000 tons a year. neers 


estimate that devel t of this amount of water power equals a 
merits ard $700,000 a day in coal bills, 

It known that a number of big electrochemical plants for making 
saltpeter and nitric acid from the atr have been planned by private 
enterprises, and will be built as soon as the Shields bill becomes a law 
and makes it ble to finance these undertakings. These chemicals 
are essential the manufacture of explosives and agricultural ter- 
tilizers, and at present the United States Is wholly dependent for its 
‘supply N the nitrate drposits of Chile. The Chilean vernment rol- 
lects a high tax upon every ton of nitrate exported: ‘There is at present 
nota single atmospheric-nitrogen plant in this country, although Eur pe 
has 1.200.000 horsepower of hyiroelectricity devoted to this use, and 
Germany is making 600.000 tons of saltpeter a year in such establish- 
ments for military and agricultural uses. 

A few years Congressman NBLES told the Staff that it was his 
ambition to have located in the first district several of these plants, and 
it begins to look now like ‘he will realize his ambition, for passage 
of the Shields bill opens the door of 1 

Under the terms of the Shields bill ‘the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to grant s for dams and power plants where be believes the 
building of such dams will improve navicability of streams. Dams are 
to be built without cost to the Government, and the grantees are to 

rovide and operate locks, gates, sluiceways, ete.. all without cost to 

e Government. Permits may be granted to tndividuals, political sub- 
divisions of States, cities, or other municipal corporations, or to publie- 
utility corporations, Intrastate business and rates of companies oper- 
ating under the act are to be ted by the States. the interstate 
service and rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

All plans for dams and works are te be approved be the War 
Department, as being the most adaptable plans for improvement, of 
tion and fullest development of water- er poxsibilities. ‘The 
gran is to pay a rental for publie lands u and a charge for rights 
and privileges in use of water, these rentals and charges to be fixed 
at the discretion of the Secretary of War, and the money received 
from same to go into a special fund in the United States ‘Treasury, to 
be used for further improvement of waterways. Actual con«truction 
work on any project is to be begun within two years of the granting 
of the permit, and the works are to be completed within such reason- 
able time as the Secretary may prescribe. r failure to complete the 
works as directed, or for violation of the provisions of the act. or pon- 
compliance with x or orders of the War T rtment, the 
Zrantec is subject to vy cash penalties or to revocation of the grant. 

Permits are to be granted for 50 after which time the Govern- 
ment may either extend the original lease, make a now nt. or apes 
one year's notice take over the property upon payment its fatr value, 
this value to be determined by mutual agreement or by the Federal 
courts, and not to include any allowance for any rights granted by the 
Government. The bill also provides that no valve of rights granted 
. Government shall be allowed in fixing rates to consumers, 
t „ locks, and other structures used primarily for improving nariga- 
tion are to be exempt from taxation. 

Municipatly owned dams and power plants for irrigati 
plying fer municipal purposes are to be given preference 
making leases for surpius water powers in the streams. he bill does 
mot apply to water power on small streams ereeks used for grist 
mills, sawmills, etc. 

The measure contains a drastic antimenopoly clause, providing that 
no dam or works constructe under its provisions shall be ewned, 
leased, controlled, or operated “ by any device or in any manner 80 
that they form part of or in any way effeet any combination in the 
form of an unlawful monopoly, or form the subject of an unlawful 
constraint or conspiracy to limit the output of ‘electrical energy or in 
restraint of trade.” 

Although the war talk has prevented it from attracting any consider- 
able public attention, the Shields bill has for several weeks been the 
subject of one of the mest interesting debates on conservation of 
natural resources that has ever been held in the Senate. 

Senator SHIELDS has served in the Senate only a brief time. but 
during that period he bas displayed qualities of leadership and con- 
structive sta tramaeahi whieh have delighted his friends and con- 
founded ‘his enemies. t he should have sponsored such an impor- 
tant piece of legislation so: early in his senatorial career, bis admirers 
‘believe, presages a large career of service to the State and to the Nation. 


on or for roy A 


[From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Sept. 15, 1917.1 
PASSAGE OF THE SHIELDS BILL URGED ro DEVELOP NATION’S WATER 
POWER. 


(By WrsLrx L. Jones, United States Benator from Washington.) 

It is vitally important to the economic and commercial welfare of 
this Nation that Congress no longer delay the etiactment of laws under 
which our wasting water powers may be developed. The following brief 


statement shows the im 

lation to the State whic 

the United States Senate. 
Of the 9.700.000 water borsepower 

ing Federal consent before it can be utilized, but 96,000 

1 cent, has been developed, and 


r 
9,60, 000 — nip ial is going to waste. 


rtance of the immediate passaze of such 
I have the privilege af representing in . 7 


ent of 
need d to fu 
build! 


By the provisions in the river and harbor act of 1890 and 1899 Con- 
gress has prohibited the placing of dams in navigable streams without 
the consent of Congress In ea case. No executive authority, unless 
the stream lies wholly within a single State, in -which case the State 
legislature ma „grant tae authority. subject to approval of plans by the 
Secretary of War. As navigable streams almost invariably touch or 
traverse more than one State, the ex n is PTT ig om 

An existing statute. passed by Congress in 1910, known as the gen- 
eral dam act, prescribes the terms under which dams may be placed 
in navigable eams when Congress grants specific consent. This 
‘statute, even if made operative by an enabling act, makes requirements 
which render investment unsafe and effectually prevents development. 
During the first two years after the passage of this statute es ge 
kran its consent to the development of 12 water-power projects in 
navigable streams, of which but two have been developed, and their 
financing was oniy made posstble because taey were adjuncts to exist- 


systems. 

rhe other 10 coutd not be financed under the restrictive terms of the 

rmits nted. Not a single water er project has been developed 
na navigable stream naring the past five years, During these years 
water- power project sesel formulzted and ready for development, 
located In 1 thern an! Western States, ating 2.122.006 
horsepower, have been prevented from development, as no responsible 
banker, trustee, er business mam would invest a dollar upon the securit: 
afforded by such permits. The production of this energy thron 
utilization of water horsepower now wasting would save annually 
8.427.000 tons of coal, would allow the labor of 7.000 men to be used 
for other much-needed purposes, und would permit the use of thousands 
of cars for carrying merchandise in tend of coal. Furthermore, by these 
river improvements 1,160 miles of inland waterways would be opened 
to navigation without the N of Government money. 

The importance of action is realized by Congress, which has bad the 
enactmint of a new nuvigable-stream water-power law under consid- 
eration for the past four yeurs. A bill drawn and introduced by Sena- 
tor Joux K. Sare.ps, of Tennessee, was passed by the Senate at the 
last session by a vote of 46 to 22 after a discussion covering a period 
of five werks. during which time ae, of the question was care- 
fully considered. ‘The bill was amended by the House end sent to con- 
— — was not reported out, and died with the close of the last 

— 

Senator SRIELDS -reintroduced the din (No. 1419) at the present 
session, and it has been reported without amendment to the calendar 
by the Commerce Committee, of which I am a member. and will un- 
doubtedly again be passed by ‘the Senate when its consideretion ts 
reached The bill has.been criticized by socalled conservationists for 
reasons which I hall not attempt to contrevert. becuuse, to my mind, 
they are manifestly impracticable and, if adopted, would effectually 
prevent development. 

The vill appeals to me as an orderly, masterly product of high-class 
statesmanship. It safeguards every public interest. and yet its terms 
are fair toward these who would engage in the naturally hazardous 
business of development of water wers. Senator Joux K. SHIELDS, 
‘ted Members of the 


Court of 
test 


uent 
the 
es for protection of 


as t of the Secretary of War shall be best adapted to a 
comprehensive plan for the improvement of waterways for all uses 
produce the highest practicable power development. 


tb) The public service ssions of the States in which the water 

wers are located are given contre] of rates and service when the 

siness is intrastate, and the same regulatory authority is conferred 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission when the business is inter- 
state. 


) 
investigation and supe p į 

(h) The grantee is requlred to pay reasonatie charges to the United 
States for benefits accruing from beadwater improvements established 
and maintained by the United States and for the use of any Gevern- 
ment land used in power development. 

The bill provides *hat work must be begun within two years from the 
date of the permit and completed within such time as may be specified 
oy the ry of War, and provides for @fligent, orderly, and reason- 
able d t and continuous: operation of the water power, subject 
to market conditions. The bill provides that contracts extending be- 
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ond the life of the permit for sale of energy may not be made without 
Permission of the public service commission of the State in which the 
water power is located. ‘ 
The Shields bill is distinctly a compromise measure. It is the product 
of the long conflict of views and of the efforts of the Senate to deal 
intelligently with the subject. Like all compromise m t is 
probably not completely MORET to anyone, but as a whole it con- 
cededly does safeguard the public interests and concededly is fair enough 
to capita! to secure investment in water powers. In my judgment, it is 
not at all subject to the objections which have been most. vehementi 
8 


pa resources. It ls 
may be accepted by 
A the President, and speedily become 
a law. 


[From the Springfield (In.) State-Register, Aug. 14, 1917.] 
THE SHIELDS WATER-POWER BILL. 


Senator Jokx K. SHIELDS has introduced a bill in the United States 
Senate providing for the financing of water-power development. There 
has been an almost inexcusable indifference on the part of the Govern- 
ment in making effective the great water-power resources of this coun- 
try. Water power is a cheap and highly efficient power. If there was 
ever a time in the history of the Nation when water power should be 
developed, that time is now. 

The great unused stands of pulp-wood timber that are now controlled 
by the present paper makers are almost without exception in sections of 
the country where the available water powers He, either in the public 
domain or on navigable streams Power is absolutely essential to the 
conversion of wood into pulp, and water power is the most logical power. 

The Senate of the United States can strike 3 at the heart of 
the Paper Trust if it passes effective water-power legislation. The 
people of the country should get actively behind the Shields bill and 
urge its passage. 

The paper combine that has so arrogantly defied the Government in 
its price manipulation will naturally oppose the Shields bill. This fact 
should make the people rally to its support. 


{From the Rochester (N. Y.) Post-Express, Sept. 29, 1917.] 


We are earnestly warned of the necessity of conserving our coal sup- 
ply. One way to save coal would be substituting some other agent to 
create power for manufactures. We have water power in the country 
totaling in excess of 60.000.000 horsepower and we are utilizing little 
more than 5,000,000 horsepower. There are before Congress a number 
of bills which would make possible at once the development of water 
poe by private capital. Of three of these—the Shields bill, the 

alsh bill. and the Small bill—Secretary Houston is an advocate. He 
declares that in the print-paper situation alone the release of water 
powers to utilization would make available to the manufacture of paper 
waste timber enough to provide wood pulp for many years. There are 
other manufacturers which would be facilitated in the same way by 
these and by other bills. Of the bills themselves it is impossible to 
write until their provisions are known. ‘There may be reasons why 
they should not be passed; there may be injustices involved which a 
complete discussion would reveal. The point is that Congress bas not 
considered them at all, and it would seem that they should be given 
attention even in the crowded legislative program, since fuel, power, 
and cheapened products are of paramount war importance. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Sept. 24, 1917.1] 
WASTED WATER POWER. 


Senator WESLEY JONES is performing a service for his State, as well 
as for the Nation, by calling attention the Eastern press to the need 
for the enactment of Federal laws under which the potential water 
power of the country may be developed. Two such pro laws have 
practically deadlocked development for several years. The House has 
passed the Ferris bill, which meets the approval of many of the students 
of conservation and is op y some of the rac ited developers 
as tending to make leasing so unattractive that capital is not likely to 
respond to it. The Shields bill, which has passed the Senate, gives 
more consideration to the lessees of power sites, and offers what is pre- 
sumed to be sufficient attraction to capital to induce investments. 


Senator JONES, in a two-column letter to the Brookl Eagle, sug- 
ests that the Shields bill will safeguard the interests of both the pub- 
fie and investors and urges its early enactment into law. Washington. 


sessing more potential and unused water power than any other 
Beate in the Union, is vitally interested in the enactment of a reasonable 
law and will hope that its Senator may succeed in interesting Eastern 
statesmen in the matter. 

There are 9,700,000 water horsepower in this State requiring Federal 
consent before it can be utilized. Of the total, but 96,000 horsepower 
has been developed, and about 9,600,000 horsepower is thus going to 
waste, Conl is scarce and increasing in value, gas promises to be 
higher, power is needed for irrigation, for industries, and for transporta- 
tion, and yet millions of horsepower are permitted to go to waste be- 
cause statesmen can not agree as to the conditions under which it may 


be used 

The Shields bill is now before the Senate. It has been reported with- 
out amendment, and Senator Jones states that it will be again ap- 
proved by his colleagues. 

“The bill appeals to me as an orderly, masterly product of high- 
class statesmanship,” writes Senator Jones. It safeguards every pub- 
lic interest and yet its terms are fair toward those who would engage 
in the na y hazardous business of water-power development.” 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of War to issue perante to develop 
water powers in navigable streams to porny qualified applicants who 
are, in his judgment, best qualified, in the public interest, to develop the 
resources ; the bill provides for a permit period of 50 years, at any time 
after which the Government may, on two years’ notice, take over the 
property by paying a fair value for the improvements. The bill gives 
the Government ample authority to conserve its interests and those of 
the public, and should be enacted into law. 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Union-Advertiser, Sept. 20, 1917.] 
DEVELOPMENT OF OUR WATER POWER NEEDED. 


Three measures now before Congress that should ssed at the 


be 
resent session in the interest of the country are the Walsh and Shields 
Pills, in the Senate, and the Small bill in the House, all looking toward 


are not like the Ferris bill, to which great objection was made because it 
was a p! to give over to i the great wealth of water power 
now under the control ot the eral Government, without pro) com- 
pensation to the people. ‘These measures give the Government control 
over the water powers thus leased, not given, and allow the Government 
to regain control at the e tion of the lease. With the interests 
ot the people sim = . ip, of —.— eater porer, ma N 
N ensures is almos perative, ew of the grea 
n of the countr, 


‘As to the benefit of the development of the 50,000,000 of horsepower 
the development of the idle water power of the country. These bills 
now lying idle in these water rights there is no doubt. We are threat- 
ened with a serious shortage of coal, because of the great increase in 
our own needs and because of the needs of our allies. Our railways 
are struggling under the greatest load they have ever been called upon 
to bear. Our crops are insufficient to fi well, unless great econom 
be used in the 
the rest of the world, Ee these powers be de- 

1 be able to use them for large portions of their 

lace bo 8 dam would mere many 
of barges, way rellevin e roads 

of a part of their loads. In the sezond place, the Cectrifica on of long 
stretches of 8 would be possible, thus doing away with the 
Fees aps tion of pane Hay st yin age An for 12 er serno thew. 

car sho e. e power develo 
could be used for many industrial at eso 8 — ot 


more cars that are 
coal for these industries. 2 h 


panty water can be 
n this country, 


about 12,000,000 horsepower gen- 
580,000,000, with an —— 


ut and of the advantages to the country of th 1 . 
put Na tan g y of the development of them 
within the 
while the 


statute and empowers the Secretary of War to enter 
into contracts with persons or corporations, by which the latter shall 
construct navigation improvements on any river or harbor in return 
for rights and n in developing, pomoni and disposing of 
power on the streams in conformity with State laws. ‘These contracts 
also run for 50 years, and pora for taking the leases over is made 
in the amendment. In both the Shields and Small bills the Secretary 
of War is empowered to sell surplus water or power to municipalities 
and other public corporations, 

It will seem to most of us that these measures should ‘ee at this 
session because of their t importance to the welfare of the people. 
Experts say that maey will not bring us help in the war, but they will 
be of immense value in the commercial struggle to come after the war, 
and we should begin the development of these great powers at the 
earliest possible moment, 


—— 


[From the Nassau Daily Record, Aug. 25, 1917.1 
WATER-POWER LEGISLATION, 


A bill is now pending in Congress, introduced a good while back by 
Senator SHIELDS, which would authorize the development of water 
powers throughout the West. Its terms appear to be fair. Its effect 
would be to utilize the vast volume of power which is going to waste 
ey day in many parts of the country’s public domain and on nay- 
igable streams. 

The scarcity of paper at this time emphasizes the need of this de- 
8 Most of the unused wood-pulp eos are close to the 
available water supplies. The passage of the Shields bill would there- 
tone be a great somniis to the paper industry and bring down the price 
0 per products. 

hat is only one of the many desirable results that would follow, 
With the price of fuel the highest in the history of manufacturing, the 
use of water power Is becoming rative; and since we have It in 
measureless quantities why not use it? The principles of conservation 
applied to timber do not apply to water powers, hen timber is used 
it is gone. Ages are required for its renewal. But the water that 
passes to-day is lost forever if it is not utilized, while the use of to-day’s 
supply does not diminish the supply of to-morrow. The only way to 
conserve water power is to use it. 


[From Leslie’s Weekly, Sept. 29, 1917.] 
HARNESS THE STREAMS. 


Of the 60,700,000 horsepower of water power in the United States all 
but 5,300,000 horsepower is running to waste. The water is at present 
locked up against utilization by the laws governing the forest reserves, 
the general public domain, and the navigable streams. Con men 
have not hesitated to advocate higher rates on mail matter of the sec- 
ond class, but have not found time to open up these water powers, so 
that print paper can be made cheaper for the publishers. It has heen 
estimated by Secretary of Agriculture Houston that there is enough 
timber going to waste in the forest reserves and on cut-over lands to 
supply w pulp -indefinitely if the question of its manufacture by 
water power could be solved. Three bills now 5 Congress— the 
Shields bill, the Walsh bill, and the Small bill—are igned to release 
the water power to private 8 in the three fields mentioned. 
Apparently, however, it is easier pass billion-dollar appropriations, 
issue bon and 3 direct taxes on “ war profits” than to harness 
the waters to usefal purpose. 


1918. 
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{From the Detroit (Mich.) News-Tribune, Sept. 26. 1917. 
WASTING WATER POWERS, 


a time when conservation has been promoted to such an impor- 
tant place in the public mind that it has become the prime necessity 
for victory in the war, it is logical that the thoughts of many men should 
turn to the power that is going to waste every day in hundreds of 
streams in various parts of the country. The great obstacle in the way 
of harnessing these streams and forcing them to generate electricity is 
the fact that so many of them are under Government control, and no 
way has been found for permitting the Government to release them to 


private partes 

Coal is our chief dependence for 
Moreover, it is uneconomical. Water powers are permanent and need 
only to be controlled to furnish a great quantity of cheap electricity. 
It i estimated that 50,000,000 horsepower is going to waste because 
the law does not permit of its development. Meanwhile we worry about 


coal. 

The Walsh ball in the Senate providing for the use of water powers 
included within the public domain, and the Shields bill in the Senate 
and the Small bili in the House relating to power development on navi- 
gable streams, have been neglected. because other matters have been 
more pressing. Let these bills, if too late for the war, at least relate 
to important steps that must be taken after the war. Without indorsing 
them in their entirety, the News believes that they ought to be taken up 
Dy Contesa at the earliest possible moment and t the waste of poten- 

1 power shoula be ended. 


wer, and coal is now hard to get. 


[From the Chicago News, Oct. 3, 1917.] 


HARNESS THE STREAMS—MUCH POWER IS LOST BY FAILURE TO UTILIZE 
RUNNING WATERS. 


Of the 60,700,000 horsepower of water power in the United States, 
all but 5,300,000 horsepower is running to waste, Thomas F. Logan 
writes in Leslie's. The water is at present locked up against utilization 
by the iaws governing the forest reserves, the general public domain, 
and the navigable stieams. Congressmen have not hesitated to advo- 
cate higher rates en mail matter of the second class, but have not found 
time to open up these water powers so that print paper can be made 
Cheaper for the publishers. Tt has been estimated by retary of Agri- 
culture Houston that there is enough timber going to waste in the 
forest reserves and on cut-over lands to supply wood pulp indefinitely 
if the 8 of its manufacture by water wer could be solved. 
Three bilis now pending in Congress, the Shields bill, the Walsh bill, 
and the Small bill, are designed to release the water power to private 
development in the three fields mentioned. 


{From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 2, 1917.] 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT—CONGRESS STOPPED IT AND THUS FAR RE- 
FUSES TO LET IT GO ON. 


year ago, more or e or o e ogical Survey esti- 
A 1 the Direct f the Geological 8 ti 
mated the potential availabie 385 which can be developed from the 
streams of the country at 55, „000 horsepower. Of this but about 
5,000,000 horsepower has been developed. The greater part of this power 
would be developed either on navigable, or 3 navigable, streams 
on the public domain and require the sanction of national law. 

There is a law for such development, but on such terms that money 
can not be got for the work The Forest Seryice sometimes points wit 
pride to the number of permits issued, but can not point with an 
pride whatever to the work actually done under those permits. Suc 
eae wanes, obtained by promoters, but when they try to interest 
ca ey fail. 

. There has for a long time been before Congress a bill whose provisions 
seem harsh enough, but which are mild compared with existing law. It 
is said by its 233 that under 8 private capital can 
be got to gevelop at least the most promising projects. In What posi- 
tion this bill is in the present Congress we are not informed, We assume 
that it has been reintroduced and is somewhere on its journey to the 
President. Some law of this kind has been urged upon cong hop by 
pe 5 and the heads of the departments concerned, but Congress 
oes nothing. 

The crazy faction of those who call themselves conservationists in- 
sists that to enact any law which will make private development possible 
is to give away “ millions” to presumably wicked and designing men. 

The truth is that it is merely giving them a chance to risk their money 
in enterprises whose entire risks they must assume, but whose charges 
will be fixed by public authority. 

To build the dams and instal! the pete is a if you have the money. 
To market the current at remunerative prices is by far the greater wor 

And great conserving plants will not be erected where there is danger 
of interruption of the power. The capital to build can not be got, or 
the plants to consume be erected, except upon definite legal requirements 
for adequate terms, and not subject to modification during their tenures, 
for the sources of the develo; power. 

When legal requirements are definite they can be accepted or rejected. 
But if they are indefinite, investors will not even consider them. 

And meanwhile potential power in huge volumes is running to waste, 
and we are howling because we can not get fuel. 


[From the Evansville Courier, Dee. 4. 1917.] 
PASS THS SHIELDS BILL. 


While zoal can not be secured to run factories, nature is supplying 
an enormous water power that 1s going to waste. 

As a war measure Congress should promptly take up the Shields bill 
and pass it. This bill safegvards the public interest, while at the same 
time it makes available the unused forces of nature. 

Opposition comes to it from two sources, neither of them large but 
both exceedingiy tenacious. 

Ou the one side are those who would exploit for their own purposes 
the common heritage of all. On the other are the I. W. W. conserva- 
tionists of the Gifford Pinchot brand, whose radical ideas amount to 
practical disuse of the national resources. 

The Shields bill is a conservative measure. It neither gives away 
the national swnership in the streams nor locks them up away from 

ublic use. In this need of utilizing all our resources, certainly the 
orces of nature should be put to work. The Shields bill will do this 
if it can be enacted into law. 


LVI-—85 


{From the Pittsburgh Leader, Oct. 8, 1917.] 
SHIELDS WATER-POWEE BILL. : 


Senator John K. Shields has introduced a bill in the United States 
Senate providing for the financing of water-power development. There 
has been an almost inexcusable indifference on the part cf the Govern- 
ment in making effective the great water-power resources of this coun- 
try. Water popes is a cheap and highly efficient power. If there was 
ever a time the history of the Nation when water power shculd be 
developed, that time is now. 

The great unused stands of pulp-wood timber that are now controlled 
by the present paper makers are almost without e tion in sections 
of the country where the available water powers lie, either in the public 
domain or on navigable streams. Power is absolutely essential to the 
conversion cf wood into pulp and water power is the most 2 2 8 power. 

The Senate of the United States can strike effectively at the heart of 
the Paper Trust if it passes effective water-power legislation. The peo- 
pia of the country should get actively behind the Shields bill and urge 

assage. 

e paper combine that has so arrogantly defied the Government 
in its price manipulation will naturally oppose the Shields bill. This 
fact should make the people rally to its support. 

WATER-POWER LEGISLATION. 

There are two classes of water powes requiring Federal authority 
for development. One class is loca in the public domain, and oniy 
temporary or revocable authority for development can be granted by 
the Departments of the Interior and of Agriculture; the other class 
is located in the navigable streams, and no statutory authority exists 
for granting rmits for development, Congress thus far having re- 
Served to itself alone the right to grant such permits. 

PUBLIC-DOMAIN LEGISLATION. 

Federal control of water-power development and its electrical trans- 
mission where public lands are involved is based upon the constitu- 
Feat arent of wae A ipate of een make all 5 gog 
regulations respecting the territory or other pro onging to the 
United States. The Federal Government holds 8 both as sov- 
erei and proprietor. As proprietor the United States has all the 

rivileges o e private owner, all the benefits arising from State 
laws, all the appurtenances which the lands of any other owner may 
have, and yet as sovereign its lands are not subject to State taxation 
or condemnation. Federal control of water-power development on non- 
nav le streams rests solely on its ownership of such public lands 
as are required for emplacement of power houses, flumes, conduits, and 
transmission lines, or which would be overflowed as a result of con- 
struction of dams, Thus Congress may prevent the development of 
water powers in the public domain elther by withdrawing the dam sites 
from entry or withholding the right to use them altogether, or by enact- 
ment of restrictive laws under which ae can not safely invest. 
The Supreme Court has recently held that the act of February 15, 1901, 
relating to the use of public lands for electrical and other tee aged 
is exclusively controlling in respect to hydroelectric development in the 
public domain, Capital can not be obtained for important developments 
under this act, which authorizes a revocable permit only, and all unite 
in the opinion that it should be amended or replaced by a new act 
dealing with the subject. 

The Puolic Lands Committees of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives have been considering the question for the past four 
years, and have had hearings at which the subject has been exhaus- 
tively considered from every standpoint. Bills have been introduced, 
one of which passed the House but failed to pass the Senate. A skel- 
eton basis has been arrived at satisfactory to a MAJON of Congress, 
and it only remains to agree upon some of the detalis. 

Senate bill 2399, introduced by Senator WarsH June 5, 1917, pro- 
vides a workable measure, fair alike to the public interest and to the 
investor, and which, if passed in its present form, would immediately 
result in the development of many of the water powers contained in the 
public domain: 

SUMMARY OF THE WALSH BILL. 

This bill is now before the Senate Public Lands Committee. It au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to issue 50-year permits to States, 
municipalities, corporations, or individuals, for the use of public lands 
necessary to power development. It requires the diligent, orderly, and 
reasonable development and continuous operation of the water power, 
subject to market conditions.” It provides for the regulation of rates 
and service by State authorities where the business is intrastate and 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission where the business is interstate. 
Ie gives the United States the right to take over the property, ineludin 
contracts entered into with the approval of 1 authorities, for itsel 
or for a new permittee, at any time after 50 years upon three years’ 
notice upon paying the amount fixed by the public authorities as the 
value of the property for rate-making purposes and upon assuming the 
contracts, the amount to be paid not to include “any public lands, 
rights of way, franchises, or other property pa or granted under 
this act by the United States, or by the good will or prospective reve- 
nues.” It provides for forfeiture of the permit for noncompliance with 
its terms and authorizes the Secretary of the Interior “to make such 
general rules and regulations as may be necessary for the purpose of 
carrying the provisions of the act into full force and effect." he Secre- 
tary is authorized to examine the books and accounts of pe heey and 
to require them to submit statements regarding ever, etail of their 
business. The Secretary is also authorized to “specify in the permit 
and to collect charges for all land occupied,” and of the pro s one 
half is to be paid to the State within which the power plant is located 
and the remaining one-half into the national reclamation fund. The 
bill provides that no charge shall be made for the use of public lands for 
power purposes to States or municipalities, or where the power is to be 
used in connection with the utilization of the timber resources of the 
national forests, or where the power development does not exceed 25 
horsepower. 

NAVIGABLE-STREAM LEGISLATION. 


By provisions in the river and harbor acts of 1890 and 1899 Con- 
gress Tas prohibited the paci of dams in navigable streams without 
the consent of Congress ea case. No executive officer or depart- 
ment has power to grant the necessary authority, unless the stream 
lies wholly within a single State, in which case the State legislature 
may grant the authority, subject to approval of plans by the Secre- 
tary of War. As nav le streams almost invariably touch or traverse 
more than one State the exception is unimportant. 

For more than 10 years Congress has refused to grant authority 
for hydroelectric development in navigable streams except in com- 
pliance with a general statute, known as the general dam act, enacted 
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in 1906 and amended in 1910. This act provides such restrictive terms 
and conditions that with but two small exceptions no power, develop- 
ments aud river ge ary ty Re have been made by private capital upon 
navigable streams since 1912, and developments are prevented and held 
back a ting 2.000.000 horsepower, and which would open 1,160 
miles of additional inland waterways to navigation through investment 
of private capital and without taxation or appropriation of publie 

De, 

3 the condittons imposed by this general act with which it is 
unsafe and impossible for capital to comply is the requirement that 
the Secretary of War may “at any time during the life of the permit 
require the Installation of locks, which would make the amount to be 
invested always uncertain. 

It also vrovides that the permit shall “fix such charge or se 
for the privilege granted as may be sufficient to restore conditions with 
respect to my apes as existing af the time such vilege be 
granted or reimburse the United States for doing same”: thus the 
permittee would have to pay oe i bg tmpossible of determination fo 
advance. and perhaps even would compelled to furn'sh the money 
n to destroy his own plant. The act also cifically provides 
that “the United States shall ‘neur no lability for the alteration, 
amendment. or repeal t f to the owner or owners or any other per- 
sons Interested in any dam which. shall have been constructed in accord- 
ance witb its provisions.” Of conrse the United States should incur 
no liability in connection with the possible amendment or repeal of 
this act, but property created under the act should be protected from 
impairment through such amendment or r „ and th's the present 
law fails to de. The act also provides “that the authority granted 
under or in pursuance of the provisions of this act shall terminate at 
the end of a period not to exceed 50 years from the date of the original 
approval of the project under this act, unless sooner revoked as herein 
poder This wonld leave the permittee with the property on his 

ands at the end of 50 years, with no authority te operate it, and bis 
status would be that of a trespasser, 

No responsible banker, trustee, or business man would invest a dollar 
upon the security afforded by such a permit. 

During the last Congress the Senate. after five weers of careful 
consideration, by a vote of 46 to 22. passed what was known as “ the 
Shields gencral dam bin.“ which corrected the defects of the general 
Jaw and authorized the Secretar, of War to issue permits when river 
improvements could be secured thereby. This bill was referred to the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which amended 
it. and with still further amendments by the House it was passed and 
sent to conference In dune, 1916. it remained in conference eight 
33 and died there when the Sixty-fourth Congress adjourned March 

Tre Shields general dam bill has been reintroduced in the Senate by 
Senator SHIELDS as S. 14 + and is before the Commerce Committee. 
bill (H. R. 4504) providing for the extension of inland waterways and 
the incidental development of water power by private capital has 
been introduced in the Hi is. by Mr. SMALL and is now pending before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

It should not be difficult for Congress to agree upon a workable 
gencral dam act of a nature under which its could be Issued by 
pwe executive authority and under which development capital could 

obtained. A bill which would provide, as does the Walsh publie- 
domain water-power bill. above referred to, for a permit tenure of 
50 years with the right to the Government to purefase the property 
at the end of the permit period, or at any time thereafter, upon paying 
— compensation therefor, based upon the value of the property as 

xed by the public authorities for rate-making purposes. would be fair 
and workable. Service and rates should be under the supervision of the 
public authorities. The permits sould also provide for the installa- 
tion of locks by the permittee If required by the Secretary of War in 
the original permit at a specified time: for reimbursement to the United 
States for expense of investigation and supervision: fishwars and sig- 
nals to be Installed by the permittee, and power for operation of locks 
to be furnished by him free of cost. The permi: should also contain 
a cancellation clause in case of noncomgliame with Its terms and such 
ether reasonable rules and regulations as micht be necessury to safe- 
guarc the public Interests. 

In case facilities are not adequately utilized by the permittee other 

rsons may be allowed to develop them, with due regard to his 

terests. 

State laws regarding distribution of water are to be observed in all 
permits. and there is provision for the determining by Federal courts 
of what particular richts. If any. the States of Colorado and New 
Mexico have in the Rio Grande. 

The Shiekts and Myers bills. which sought to bring about this result 
last year, were vigorously opposed by Gifford Pinchot and bis school 
of conservationists. Perhaps the one of their many arguments which 
attracted most attention was that the grant would in practice be per- 
petnal. Advocates of the bill, however, maintarned that there was 
nothing in it which forbade the Government te condemn a plant and 
take it over, paying Just compensation. in case there were valid reasons 
for doing so; and contended that the fear that it wonld never be 
possible to get the case ont of the courts Involved fundamental distrust 
of the Federal judicial system 

The bills were not brought to fruftton last year for many reasons, 
chief of which. apparently, was the pressure of ether legislation neces 
sitated by the preparedness m and the military operations on the 
Mexican border. And the detail in which the development of water 
poes most acutely touched the question of Jobs son a: was settled 

v the passage of the law appropriating $20,000,000 for a Federal 
nitrate plant. 

The development of the industry of extracting nitrogen from the 
air by powerful electric motors has pos furthest in Germany. where 
the serious results of d dence on foreign nitrates for essential com- 
ponents of high losives was realized long before the war. 
world’s greatest and in fact almost sole supply of natural nitrates 
have come from the great deposits In the Chilean Provinces conquered 
from Rolivia and Peru in the war of 1879. To the ns, faced 
with the possibility of war with a ‘superior naval power. it berame 
evident that this supply probably would be cut of at once, and that it 
would be necessary 5 a substitute for the nitrogen which was 
essential in the manufacture of munitions. 

Scandinavian processes providing for the fixing of the loose nitrogen 
in the air had n developed. bnt had not been found of great com- 
mercial value In competition with the Chilean preduct. The Germans 
set up huge electric generators run by water power and used these 
processes to lay in a supply of nitrates which avera a commercial 
Fated of ane ai cent, as against 12 per cent of valuable matter in the 

ean mineral, 


Meanwhile the shortage of shipping, 
of the Chilean fields, and 55 necessity in any case of a long voyage up 


„ the possibility of the exhaustion , 
the western coast of the a continent made American officials 
rea. some substitute for the 
Chilean mineral, and the d 

of water porer in establishing suitable 
But this 


largely by 
ean habit of using Insufficient fertilizer. 
3 to a bulletin issued recently b 
lishers” 


De 
lon. r acre of improved 
* Great Britain used 152: Ge À 


rmany. 214: and gium, 448. 
culture for sce lag e 


ood. 

5 are numerous enough in America, and with the cutting 
off of the German supplies of potash chemical invention has made large 
pene deposits in p CE 5 and Canada workable for the first time, 

ut nitrogen must come either from Chile or the air, and with extensive 
Wa ter. power electric plants many people believe it can be obtained more 
cheaply, as well as more certainly, from the atr, 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is driving ita transcontinental 
trains across the Rock under electric power obtained from hydro- 
electric plants For 450 miles, from Harlowton, Mont.. to Avery, Idaho, 
the main line has been electri and t recess is being extended to 
Seattle, 500 miles farther west. John D. Ryan, president of the 
Montana Power Co., has said that the price of electric power is less than 
one-third of the cost of the coal for operation over rame line, and 
that, in addition, one-third of the road's t ears, used in hauling coal 
from its own mines for its own uses, had been freed. The Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific has also electrified miles of its line, again at a 
saving of two-thirds of the cost of coal. 

The States where most of the water power of the coun enn be 
developed are also the ones where there is most lumber avaliable for 
the manufacture of wood pulp. If the water power is unlocked. electric 
plants for the manufacture of paper can be bulit close to the lumber 
supply and paper provided far more cheaply, than fs now possible. At 
present great quantities o° pulp are being ported from Canada, and 
were imported from Norway and Sweden until recently, these being 
countries which allow more development, bath of forests and of water 
power, than tae United States. Indeed, one of the most ominous re- 
sults of the present policy of forbidding the development of water 
porer in this country has been the building of plants in Norway and 

anada by American power companies, which were unable to extend 
their facilities at home. 

A valuable by-product of the development of water power on streams 
now classed. in the somewhat optimistic terminology of the Govern- 
ment, as “ navigable.” but which require constant appropriations for a 
long time before much effect is visible, is expected to be the rendering 
of stretches of them actually navizable by the construction of dams for 
the gathering of water. It has been estimated that long stretches of 
inland waterways which would otherwise need much expenditure of 
Government money before they would float vessels of any importance 
can be opened up by this incidental effect of private enterprise. 

And this touches upon perhaps the most Important phase of water- 
power development—the conservation of fuel. 

Since the Salelds and Myers bills were Qiscussed in Congress the 
United States has entered upon a t war, a war whieh will probably 
be won or lost by the success of America and her allies in solving the 
22 of transportation. Ships are the first essential. but adequate 

anata of commerce in the United States is of very great Importance. 

Many of the N which we are W to Europe bave to be car- 
ried a great distance across the country. This causes a high strain on 
the rallroads, an almost coastant shortage of oe cars, and resultant 
aificulty in handling shipments of goods whi disarranges internal 
trade and leads to prolonged deiays and difficnities, 

The development of internal waterways suggested above would take 
at least some of the burden of freight transportation off the railroads. 
The utilization of water power in the 3 of energy would rave 
enormous quantities of coal which could be used to mert the needs of 
France and Italy and to supply tae new ships which all the allied 
countries are building. And the electrification of railroads would not 
oniy save conl but would release the tarre numbers of coal cars now 
required to carry fuel not only for the roads themselves but for indus- 
tries which could be operated by water power as well. in a struggle 
which necessitates Intensive development of the Nation which is to win, 
this country can not afford to let an enormous source of energy go to 


RESOLUTIONS ON DEVELOPMENT OF WATER Powers. 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 


At the convention of the American Newspaper fublishers’ Associa- 
tion, beld in Washington, D. C., June 21, 1917, the following resolu- 
sions urging the passage of water-power bills were adopted. and copies 
thereof have been delivered to the President and other officials of the 
Government = 
“Whereas the paper committee. in its efforts to secure rellef from the 

constantly increasing tension of the news-print situation, has 
ascertained from Government and other reliable sources that there 
are no undeveloped water powers of satisfactory size and location 
remaining in the United States which do not lie partially or wholly 
within the public domain or upon navigable streams; and 
“Whereas under the existing laws relating to the development and use 
of water powers in the public domain, as interpreted by the United 
States Supreme Court in Its decision rendered in the Utah lower 
case, it has been found impossible to Interest capital in further 
water-power developments, and as a resull no new developments 


are being made: and 
“ Whereas under existing conditions the paper committee bas not found 
= —— to 5 ——9 ol prot page lad ee rane United 
ates adequately to increase the supply of news-print paper 
until these water powers can be develo ; and 


“ Whereas it is imperative that action be ta en in this matter at this 
session of Congress if the present and imereasingly acute situation 
is to be relieved; and 


gg 


1918. 
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“Whereas it a ts to be in the interest of general eparedness and 
70 the matin defense that the water powers of the United States 
should be made available in order that they may be util thus 
conserving man power and coal resources and making possible the 
quicker and more complete development of our natural resources ; 


and 
* s Senate bill No. 2399 has been introduced in the United 
rates Senate by Senator Wasn, and House bill No. 4504 has 
been introduced in the House by Representative SMALL, and these 
bills as introduced provida the remedies necessary to afford the 
desired relief and give adequate protection to the public: Now, 
therefore, be it cell gently 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of the members o e American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association in convention assembled, at 13 
ton, D. C., June 21, 1917, that this legislation be, and hereby is, indorsed, 
and its prompt passage is strongly advocated as emergency measures, 
and, further, that all members of the association and other publishers 
be urged to support and indorse the aforesaid bills and urge their 
passage at the present session of Congress: And be it further 

“ Resolved, at copies of this resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States and other officials of the Government and to all 
members of this association.” 

SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The 23 of immediate development of water powers was dis- 
cussed at the fifteenth annual convention of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, held at Asheville, N. C., July 9, 10, and 11, 
1917, and the following resolutions passed: 

„Resolved, That the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
representing 105 leading daily newspapers of the South, in convention 
assembled, unanimously indorses and urges the adoption of the plans 
for the release and development of the water power of our country 
as proposed in the Walsh bill in the Senate and the Small bill in the 
House. We believe that the adoption of such measures insures the 
development of our country along industrial lines, and especially do 
they promise relief to the Ada eh Ou of the country from the op- 
E condition brought abou y the news-print manufacturers 
rust.” 


SHIELDS BILL UNANIMOUSLY REPORTED. 


Since the above resolutions were adopted Senator SHIELDS, of Ten- 
nessee, has introduced Senate bill 1419, which provides for the unlock- 
ing of water-power opportunities in navigable streams. The bill fully 
protects the public interests and at the same time safeguards the in- 
vestment sufficiently to attract private capital for development pur- 

. The bill has been emcee and favorably reported by the 
nate Committee on Commerce and at present on the Senate Cal- 
endar awaiting the action of the Senate. 


{From the San Francisco Journal of Commerce, Aug. 16, 1917.] 
50,000,000 OF HORSEPOWER RUNNING TO WASTE. 


in a movement is 33 force to utilize the more than 
of horsepower that is running to waste in American streams. 
ssible electric energy that could pe developed from 


Once a 
50.000,0' 
Four-fifths of the 


Last year a determined movement was made to pass laws which 

should offer 8 to capital to develop this water power under 

Myers bill, whi h d the H tablished practically identical 
8 c sse e Hou es 

vain 5 55 TH Mr public lands, but 


The Shields and Myers bills were vigorously bi trape at Pee aie cone 


plant and take it over, paying just com 
reason for doing so, an the fear that it would never be 
possible to get the case out of the courts involved fundamental distrust 
of the Federal judicial system. 

The bills were not brought to fruition last year for many reasons, 
chief of. which, apparently, was the pressure of other legislation neces- 
sitated by the preparedness program and the military operations on the 
Mexican border. : 


[From the Kennebec Journal, Augusta, Me., Dec. 7, 1917.] 
WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


In his address to Congress on Tuesday President Wilson said: “It 
is imperatively 8 that the consideration of the full use of the 
water power of the country and also the consideration of the systematic 
and yet economical development of such of the national resources of 
the country as are still under control of the Federal Government should 
be resumed and affirmatively and constructively dealt with at the earliest 
possible moment. The pressing need of su legislation is daily be- 
coming more obvious.” 

It is clear that if the water powers of the coun are to be developed 
legislation must be passed under which financing be possible. There 
are now pending in the United States Senate the so-called Shields bill, and 
favorably reported by the Committee on Commerce to the Senate, and 
also the Walsh bill ore the Public Lands Committee in the Senate. 
Similar bills have also been introduced in the Senate by Myers and in 
the House by Congressman SMALL. The Shields bill authorizes the 
Secretary of War, under certain conditions, to grant permits for water- 

wer development in navigable streams; while the Walsh bill au- 

orlzes the Issuance of Government permits for water-power develo 
ment at sites on the public domain. Both these bills have many fr. 
among legislators and among investors, who stand ready to develop 
the water power if given such permits, 


The thing that has held up water-power development for a long time, 


as we understand it, is the more or less Imagin: difference between 
the ultraconservationists and more practical men of affairs, who believe 
that the first thing to do in developing water powers is to go ahead and 
develop them. The party of the first part, standing as the high de- 
fender of the people's rights, fears any movement toward development 
will result in somebody making a profit out of the venture. On the 
other hand, the party of the second part insists with good logic, and 
thus far have the passing of events to prove, that unless investment 18 
made profitable under Government control it will not invest, and that 
if the people themselves are waited for to develop the vast water powers 
now lying undeveloped by planning ‘and authorizing a system of public 
expenditure and development the thing will be a long time coming. 
he American Ne per Publishers’ Association has been dealin 

largely with this subject for months, and has distributed volumes o 
information bearing upon all branches of the subject. In a recent 
special bulletin a chapter is devoted to showing that Mr. Gifford 

Inchgt's claimed differences with the bills now pending in Congress 
are all reconcilable with the bills themselves, and that actually no 
difference exists, except in the wording between the demands for de- 
velopmept “of public water powers on terms fair to the public” and 
the Shields bill, which retains Federal control over the dam sites, which 
are to be “held in public hands,” their use only being permitted for a 
limited term of years by private parties. 

Perhaps the President’s recommendation, with the knowledge that 
has been attained by Congress in recent months, will start the ball to 
2 toward actual development of the country's immense, won- 
drously valuable and available water powers. Perhaps the Shields or 
the Walsh bill may be so amended as to meet all the requirements in- 
sisted upon by Mr. Pinchot ot others who constitute themselyes as 
knights in armor for the public welfare. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 16, 1917.] 
UTILIZING WATER POWER. 


Within the short time that it has been in session the Senate already 
has enacted one very important piece of legislation. ‘This is the water- 
power development bill, which authorizes the construction of dams in 
navigable streams by povat rties for the development of wer. 
It is estimated by the United States Geological Survey that under this 
bill, if develo to the practicable maximum without resorting to 
storage, nearly 62,000,000 potential horsepower can be generated. If 
the storage system is used, it is believed that this amount can be in- 
creased to 200,000,000 horsepower. 

Experienced Senators fran 7 admit that Congress is very tardy in 
making this reasonable provision for the development of N re- 
sources, but they are ready now to go ahead in an endeavor to make 
amends for the Gerse k Not only can this immense horsepower be pro- 
duced, but it is stated that if this bili is enacted into: law over 10,- 

,000 horsepower could be produced from dams installed in connec- 
tion with the improvement of inland waterways. By the installation 
of locks in the power dams, over 4,000 miles of the upper reaches of 
these rivers would be opened to navigation, 

Under the provisions of the bill the Secretary of War is authorized 
to issue nts to private parties for the construction of wer dams 
in navga le rivers under terms and regulations which will safeguard 
the public interests and the capital invested. Rates and service are to 
be regulated by State authorities, or by Federal authorities if the 
grantee does an interstate business. 

During the debate on the measure it was pointed out that not only 
would the power thus produced be of great benefit to the manufactur- 
ing interests of the country, but it would result in the conservation of 
coal and oil, and that other advantages would accrue. That the legis- 
lation is beneficent, if belated, can not be doubted. It is not strange 
that the public shouid wonder why this great source of power should 
have been neglected all these years. But the important thing is that 
Con has awakened to the situation, no doubt because of the 
trouble and hardship the country is experiencing with a shortage of 
fuel. It is to be ho that within a brief time the rivers will be put 
to work for the g of the people. 


[From the Electrical World, Sept. 29, 1917.] 
THE PENALTY OF SLOTH, 


Over and over again we have dinned into the ears of the public the 
almost criminal negligence of permitting the water powers of the coun- 
try to remain unutilized in face of the crying needs of industry and the 
certainty that the Nation's suppiy of fuel must be conserved. And yet, 
despite the absolute certainty that unused water represents an irre- 
mediable loss of energy, in spite of steadily rising costs of fuel and of 
everything in which fuel prices figure, the legislative authorities have 
dawdled along, pulled one way and another by contrary currents of 
politics, beset by the 1 of general interests, of special interests 
and no interests at all until the time has come when the penalty o 
delay is enforced by fate against the unready. It is difficult to speak 
with Bax range of the many attempts which have been made to obtain 
opportunity to develop water powers on a fair and permanent basis; and 
now the country needs the power, the mines are short of labor, the rail- 
roads are gorged with traffic, the coastwise shipping has been drafted 
into trans-Atlantic service, and industrial plants already are beginning 
to shut down for lack of fuel. 

The full 8 of the country’s hydraulic resources can not 
supersede in any full sense the use of fuel, but it can prevent the short- 
age of fuel being disastrously felt even in time of stress like this. The 
long and short of the matter is that war conditions have forced upon us 
a fuel situation which normally might not have been reached for a 
couple of centuries, and absolutely nothing is being done as yet to put 
an end to the water-power deadlock, This deadlock is largely due to 
timid Congressmen, whose socialistically inclined constituents are ter- 
rified by the bogy man of monopoly shaken in their faces by 8 
‘There is no such thing possible as monopoly of water power under the 
powers of regulation possessed by our Government. There has been 
plenty of capital all along ready to go into any transmission enterprise 
that promised reasonable 3 asking only that some tenure of life 
should be nted to its efforts, and that it should not at the end of a 
robbed of the results of its endeavor, All these thin 
to be sufficiently self-evident to those who. have watched t 

rogress of the attempts at water-power legislation. Everything has 

Esen held up by unreasongble and indefensible projects of regu tion 
so drastic in their nature as to frighten off any sane investor. illions 
upon millions of horsepower therefore stay unutilized. The time has 
come when the country wants them, 
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JANUARY 28, 


on of the war now in hand must be pushed 
At such a crisis it ts not pleasant to find the 
largely for sentimental reasons, by needless 
restrictions and to realize that at any time Canada, also busy with war 
industries, may stop the exportation of its Niagara power. ction 

continues much lo: „the natural result will be to drive the lar, 
r-consuming industri particularly the electrochemical ones, into 
Eanadian territory, where they may by chance find a kinder welcome 
. — has been extended to them on the American side ot the falls, 
e 


Niagara power 


la 
b the one thing which money can not buy, 

pers about the conservation of coal ani 
3 gone so far toward bringing this about as a proper bydroelectric 
law epacted two years or more ago. It is already too late to rea 
in time for the exigencies of war industries the full advantage whic 
the country has in its water powers. The most that can be hoped for 
now is that if Congress gives relief swiftly some substantial partion 
of the work may be accomplished iet us say within the next year, in 
time for the succeeding campaigus. Of the other mililous of available 
horsepower, some are beyond hope of quick redemption and ethers can be 
brought into action in two or three years. Rapid and complete develo 
ment of everything capable ot it is the first and immediate step to 
taken, leaving the fuller working up of the situation for later efforts. 
Another six months will show with terrible force the 
delays in the past. Let us Aave no more of them, 


[From the Electrical Review, Sept. 1, 1917.] 
WATER-POWER BILLS AND THEIR RELATION TO EACH OTHER. 


foolishness ef 


of keeping before the publie certain 
to be opened for developing the Nation's water-power re- 


it must be through the enactment of laws. such as are pre 


are . wrong in 
the investor or the public, necessary 
such defects or unfair provisions exist, an effort ld be made to 
concentrate all proper infuences in their support. ~ 

The provisions of the Waish bill have been previously explained in 
these columns. This is a Senate measure, now before Congress, which 
provides for the leasing of water-power sites on streams within the 
public domain, under authority of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
control of | sae ee projects under such leases is applicable only to 
nonnavigable streams. Senate bill No. 1419, changed as to certain 
features und reintroduced last April by Senator SHIELDS, provides in 
a quite similar manner for power development on navi waters, 
but under authority of the Secretary of War. because the control of 
navigation channels comes within the scope of his department. The 
Ehields bill proposes amendments to an act approved June 23, 1910, 
which relates to the construction of dams across navigable waters. 
A fact which should be kept clearly ip mind is that the Walsh bill 
and Shields bill pertain to different departments of the Government. 
and that both are essential to the ina tion of a bread nationa 

licy of water-power development. Each measure would be workable 

ndently of the other, but viewed in the tight of nation-wide 
demands they may be consilered supplementary to each other. The 
need of the hour is for a policy that will remove the obstructions and 
restrictions, so that our water-power resources may be available as 
soon as possible. Both bills seem to safecuard public interest and 
should be enacted into laws primarily as industrial measures, inci- 
sole as war measures. 

The Shields bill provisions with respect to terms of lease and reguia- 
tions concerning the disposition of the project at the end of the 50- 
year period are nearly similar to those in the Walsh bill. In either 
case the Federal Government may take over the project, after properly 
remunerating the lessee, or may grant him a permit for a second term, or 
may recognize the transfer of the project to a third party. But under 
the terms of the Shields bill the of War may stipulate a num- 
ber of other conditions In the 50-year 4 One of t is to re- 

re the permittee to construct locks, booms, sluices, and other strue- 
res for . without cost to the Government, and to 


suppl, wer charge for ting locks and accessory equ 
ee Rnother sg genie may be that if navigation iaprevemente E 
not made a part of the lease the Government may construct locks and 


other facilities, and grantee shall furnish free power and t of way 
required, and shall pay the Government reasonable charges for benefits 
gecruing on account of beadwater and st reservoir improvements. 
roug t, the Shields bill recognizes the ts and autbority of the 
State government to regulate rates of service for power p and 
distributed by the party to whom the permis is granted; but in the 
case of an interstate service, In which State authorities do net agree, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may assume jurisdiction, and all 
roperty embraced in the project of permittee is made subject to taxa- 
. by the State in which the service is rendered. In case of any dam 
bui't or taken over by the Federal Government, the Secretary War 
may lease surplus water to municipalities or other public corporations 
sor pomer purposes or water service, 
ouse bill No. 4504. introduced in May, 1917. by Representative 
BMALL, is in the hands of the Committee en Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. This bill is amendatory of a section of the rivers and harbors 
act approved March 3. 1899. The Small amendment simply extends the 
scope of an existing statute by authorizing the ary of War to 
enter into a contract with any person or corporation whe shall under- 
take to construct navigation improvements on any river or harnor in 
return for rights and 3 in developing, 3 . and dis- 
poiar of pom on said streams in conformity th the laws of the 
tate in which e is situated. The terms of such con- 
tracts are to run termination of which teh igen 
on rae impr 
$ PE ig toa T Ro 
g ar se surplus 
5 A, = ~% . 8 in 3 of naviga- 
on parties who propose generate power, preference bein 
to municipalities or other public corporations, è 


[Erom the Hannibal (Mo.) Post. Apr. 3, 1917.1 
FOOD AND WATER POWER. l 
ose association between food supply A and water er was 


The cl 
carefully defined by Herbert Myrick before the Southern 
Congress, which met in 1916 at Norfolk. The fact, apparent to- day, 
that the coming winter is going to see a scarcity of food such as has 
not been known in recent history. makes Mr. Myrick's conclusions. all 
the more 5 He said: 
problem will not be wholly solved and the fullest agricul- 
will not come to the American people 


mmercial 


“This can be done only b means of the spiitwa ject supplement- 
ing the levee system. T is will transform t Missiesippi into 2 — 
water the year around. The 

across its bends, Nayi- 


down the total fall of 350 
rleans may erate 5,000,000 
stormed inte Bydroctectricit 46 
powy for 800 es eitber s of 

t. Louis tọ Chicago, with the im- 


river tnen may be straightened 
gation will be uni x 

“The dams by which the water is st 
feet frum above Cairo to below New 
horsepower at mean low water. 


flood waters, provides drai 

as needed, The 232 
ceptions, yet can 
itself. 


“ Cheaper money and cheaper fertilizers must 0 
edge of agricultura: name more eco nag agente iy typ ee 
more energy among farmers, more patriotie devotion to ideals Pa service 
to State and Nation.” 


[From the Springfield (TIL) State-Register, Aug. 14, 1917.] 

THE SHIELQS WATER-POWER BILL. . 
Senator Jons K. SHIELDS has introduced a bill in the United Sta tes 
Senate providing for the finapciog of water-power development. There 
has been an almost inexcusable indifference on the part of the Govern- 
ment in making effective the great water-power resources of this 
country. Water 22 is a cheap and highly efficient power. If there 
n the bistory of the Nat when water power should 


be developed that time is now. 

The t unused stands of tah ro timber that are now con- 
trolled by the present paper makers are almost without exception. in 
sections ef the country. where the available water Me, either in 
the public domain or on navigable streams. ‘ower is absotutely 
oantal o 5 conversion of wood into pulp and water power Is the 

e wer. 

The ate of the United States can strike effectively at the heart 
of the Paper Trust if it passes effective water-power lation. The 
8 country should get actively behind the jelds bill and 

sage. 

"The Paper combine that has se arrogantly defied the Government in 
its price manipulation will naturally oppose the Shields bill. ‘This 
fact should make the people rally to its support. > 


[From the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, Aug. 24, 1917.] 
WATER-POWER BILLS INDONSED BY CHAMBER. 

Support 2 legislation for the development of water power 

8 d “Ka 10 i “ot 2 — Presiden a er J Rhodes, of 
on de n in Congress by nt rt J. 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club. 

The telegram of President Rhodes, who rerently called a special 
meeting of the trustees to urge immediate development of water-power 
sites as a war necessity, follows: . 

“The Seattle Cham of Commerce and Commercial Club indorses 
Shields Senate bill. Ne. 1419; Small House bill, No. 4504, providing for 
flevelopment of water power on navigable streams; and Walsh Senate 
bill, No. 2393; providing for development ef water power in public do- 
mains, and earnestly urges you to give your active support to each of 
these measures, as suey are vitally Important as emergency war legisia- 
tion and equaily important to the people of this State, and should, In the 
— of this „ be passed at this session ef Congress without 


[From the weeatur (m.) Review, Aug. 18, 1017.1 


A MUCH-NEEDED Law. 
Senator Joux K. SHIELDS, of Tennessee, bas recently introduced a 


bill in the United States Senate relating to water power on navigable 
streams, which is one of the wisest, most needed. and valuable pieces of 
legislation which has been brought before that body for co eration 


at the present session. It is a bill which Is not only in the interest of 
the general public, but also interests serially 1 5 newspaper publisher 
and user of paper made from wood pulp in the United States. 

There are few well-informed persons who do net knew of the extor- 
tions put upon newspapers and paper users during the last two years 
by paper manufacturers through illegal combinations, for which seven 
o eir prominent officials are sow under indictment. They have been 
able to do this through their control of pulp-weed timber, which the: 
have obtained wherever they could make it available. The great unu: 
stands of pulp-weod timber that are not controlled by the present paper 
makers are almost without exception iu sections of the coun where 
the available water power lies either lu the publie domain or in navi- 
guble streams. As power is absolutely essential in the conversion of 
wood into pulp. it is obvious that iaws should be which will per- 
mit financing water-power de ments and ng them available for 
the manufacture of pore 

It is this which the bill of Senator SHIELDS seeks to do, and its pro- 
visions are amply fied by the necessities of the Nation. There is 
urgent need that this measure ea at 7 session of 
Congres and tbere a rs to be no reason why its passage should 
not hastened and it should not receive the unanimous support of both 
branches of Congress. The measure is not sectional or partisan, is in 
no way ob. onable and is in the public interest. 

Unless this measure and others ing in the same direction are now 

ed no one can predict the limit to which the extortion of paper 
manufacturers may not go. 


!!... ⁵⁵—. ⁵— tl arg att Fe Peace 
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From the New Tork. Evening Post, Sept. 15, 1917.1 
ws ARR URGED TO ÖPEN Ur WATER Powrn— HYDRORLECTRIC DEVELOP- 
pap 5 — Mmmnr RELEASE 740,000 MRN— 33,000,000 Water HORSE. 
power WASTED ANNUALLY IN THE UNITED STATES— LEGISLATION BE- 
vonn CONGRESS. 


Legislation to open water-power development to private capital and 
investment is being urged at this session of Congress. What amounts 
to a Nation-wide protest is being made by industrial enterprises on be- 
half of the 25.000.000 water horsepower estimated by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, as annually wasted in the United States. 
It is pelleved by many that the laws governing public domain and 
navigabie rivers are responsible for this condition. 

Reform measures have already been drafted. There is a bill before 
the Senate Public Lands Committee, introduced by Senator WALSH on 
June 5 of this year. designed to offer to enterprise on Government land 
a secure and definite tenure of lease such as is required in any line 
of business development. Another biil introduced by Mr, Suat. and 
pending before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, pro- 
vides for the development of water power in navigable rivers by private 
capital. In view of the demands made upon this country by the war 
it is felt that measures aiming to release the vast productive power 
latent in hydroelectric pomer should be promptly adopted. 

Under existing statutes capital has not interested itself in develo) 
ment of water power on Government domain for the reason that the 
only permit issued for the focation of power plants is revocable at the 
will of the Secretary of State, and no sure 
compensation when the permit ts revoked. 
power represented by the navigable rivers of the country, the general 
dam act of 1906 ts so uncertain in the clause reserving the — on to 
demand restoration of “ navigability” that business men, ace ng to 
the report of a prominent bond-selling house in this city, have consid- 
ered it as an unsound security for the investment of fun 

Figures taken from the Geological Survey show that 77 per cent of the 
total potential water horsepower of the United States is so located as 
to require Federal permits. The significance of this fact is seen from 
the following statistics: Of the 46.913.200 water horsepower in the 
country ring Federal permits, 3.9 per cent is developed, while of 
the 13,800, not requiring Federal permits, 25.2 per cent is developed. 

Business men familiar with European affairs say that the policy of our 
Government toward the 3 of its water horsepower resources 
is far behind the attitude of Norway, Sweden, 5 and Canada. 
American power companies, unable their fachi 
have been driven abroad. Products 


revision is made for just 
s for the 2,000, horse- 


ties at home, 


States. 

Since America 
became the supply mar 
producti 
ndustrial is regarded 

Figures for the last four years show that the total immigration for 
1915, 1916, and 1917 has been only 920.929, or 292.551 less than for 
the single year ending June 30, 1914. For the past 25 years there has 
been an annual addition to our population of nearly 1,000,000 — wed 
It has been predicted that the warring nations, whose manh us 


been decimated, will their labor at home after the war by t 
ota? of stringent legislation. In view of this condition, it is felt 
hat if America is to remain a manufacturing and exporting Nation, her 


man power must be put on an efficient basis. 

In an article in the Electrical Worid for June 28, 1917, entitled “ Why 
hydroelectric development lags,“ Hugh L. Coo) has treated statistical! 
the release in man power, coal tonnage, railway facilities, and capita 
that would result from the utilization of the water horsepower wasted 
in the United States. He estimates that 740.000 men wo be released 


for other industries or tor agriculture if 35,000,000 ge cogs for one 
year were developed h cally instead of by t uivalent 
process of coal combus 2 horsepower developed ħydro- 
electrically releases one man. change would further effect a sav- 


The 
„000.000 tons of coal and 600.000 freight cars necessary to 
0 yn Mba freight- 
car shortage of March, 1917. It is as roundabout, he declares, to haul 
milllons of tons of coal unnecessarily as it would be to evaporate salt 
water shipped to the interior instead of using the inland salt deposits. 

Summing up the financial equivalent of the saving in labor, 8 
stock, and coal, Mr. Cooper arrives at the following conclusion: “ We 
are following a program that is absolutely wrong, relating to $1,241,600,- 
000 annually of cur business life.” He adds that the increase of our 
food supply 1 the furnishing to our farmers of fertilizers made in 
this country wou 
of the cost of food. In a paper read In Seattle, Wash. 
H. J. Pierce declared that the doubl of our a eee result from 
an increase of fertilizer per acre from pounds (America’s average for 
improved lands) to 100 unds. (England — 152 pounds and 
Germany 214.) The additional 18,000.00 tons, he estimated, would 
entail a production of hydrogen ee 12,000,000 hydroelectric horse- 
5221. he present water power development in the country aggregates 

„321.700 horsepower. 

Hydroelectric energy, Mr. Pierce pointed out, conditions the manufac- 
ture of many electrochemicals, explosives, and metals. It is used in the 
production ‘of calcium carbide, caustic soda, abrasives, el es, 
acetone, and atmospheric nitric acid, used in making powder and ex- 


plosives, 

Among those who see in hydroeicetric development an advance in 
America’s industrial preparedness and a remedy for the strain of her 
resources caused by the war are to be counted the publishers through- 
out the country. In seeking relief for the situation regarding news- 

rint prices the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association made an 

vestigation of the potential wood-pulp resources of the country. The 

committee on paper found that the tapping of fresh timber stands and 

the development of new mills was possible a large way only in those 

western and Pacifie regions where the use of „ power was 

essential to the enterprise. It was further learned that almost all the 

available water power was located on the public domain or in navigable 
ms, 

With a view to increasing the paper tonnage produced in the United 
States the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association voted at its 
convention in Washington, D. C., on June 21, 1917, a resolution favor- 


ing the passage of legislation by Congress which would remove the 
obstacles placed by obsolefe laws in the way of water-power develop- 
ment. Copies of the resolution were sent to President Wilson, to other 
officials of the Government, and to all members of the association. 

The growth of water-power restriction bas been a gradual process, the 
result of which was eee piere in April of this year when the United 
States Supreme Court handed down a decision in the Utah owe case. 
It was decided that no official of the Government could bind the Govern- 
ment by contract in issuing permits for the development of water power 

pa c domain, and that any permit issued or to be issued was rev- 
le at any time without compensation. * 

The provisions of the legislation sought from_the nt Congress 

are summed Me as follows in an article in the New York Annalist for 


August 8, 1917: 
Permits for the erection of hydroelectric plants may be issued to 
individuals, corporations, States, er munictpalities for 50 years. 

“These contracts are irrevocable, but may be canceled by legal pro- 
ceedings If the permittee fails to comply with the provisions of the act 
or the conditions of the permit. 

“At the expiration of the term the United States may take over the 
entire plant or any severable and complete unit at a value determined, 
which shall not include the value of public lands, rights of way, fran- 
chises, good will, or prospective revenues; or it may renew the permit 
to the original holder; or, in the event that such an arrangement can 
not be made, may issue the permit to some one else, who shall buy the 
plant under the same conditions, 

“Rental shall be paid whch may, in the discretion of the STRY, 
be based on the net horsepower, and of this rental one-half shall be pa d 
to the State in which the energy is developed. 

“Permits must provide for ‘the diligent, orderly, and reasonable 
development of the water power, subject to market conditions.’ 

Rates are determined by the public-service commission of the State 
in which the power is generated and used; and, when more than one 
State is involved, My the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

The Walsh bill, the Small bill, and the Shields general dam bill—a 
correction of the provisions of the general dam act of 1906—provide 
these conditions, 


on 
oca 


[From the Anaconda (Mont.) Standard, Nov. 22] 
NEGLECTED WATER-POWER QUESTION LOOMS UP AGAIN, 


After contributing much to the defeat of water-power lation dur- 
ing the past 10 yoars, Gifford Pinchot has awakened to the fact that 
wär's demands require the immediate and extensive development of 
water power within the United States. He is out with an early appeal 
to Congress, and confesses that we need to use our natural resources, 
“coal, oll, and water power to win the war“ But with this arnounce- 
ment Mr. Pinchot. clings to his cid contention that Congress must 


legislate along lines which he ing ago laid down, and be goes to the 
— of asn n telling Congress the kind of water-power legislation it 
must enact, 


While Mr. Pinchot is the first to come forward this fall with a de- 
mand for water-power legislation, others have been piring the ovestion 
serious thought. They recall the snoouncement of the War Depart- 
ment, made only a few months ago, that the United States then bad in 
reserve enough Chilean nitrate to carry it along for a year—nitrates 
for the manufacture of explosives. Since that announcement was made, 
the price of Chilean nitrate has risen to fabulous heights: shipping be- 
tween the United States and Chile bas been greatly reduced by the 
withdrawal of vessels for trans-Atlantic service, and now rome press dis- 
patois from Valparaiso announcing the formation of a aitrute trust 

Chile, under Government sanction. 

The United States to-day is 3 no atmospheric nitrogen ; 
its nitrates, both for fertilizer and for explosives, comes mainly from 
Chile. Yet the United States under proper laws could become independ- 
ent of Chile, and produce within its own borders not alone tbe nitrates 
needed for home consumption but a surplus for export, aud in the 
process would deplete no natural resource but would draw apon the 
circumambient atmosphere for the all-essential nitro But atmos- 

heric nitro can only be produced commercially where water power 
s developed in * volume and where it can be developed cheaply. 
All the ideal sites for 3 adapted to this particular industry 
are now locked in Fede withdrawals or are on navigable rivers 
controlled by the Federal Government, 

Where is the Government going to get its nitrate supply of the future 
when the Chilean stocks run low and can not be replenished as fast 
as needed or at prices at all reasonable? That question is gang to 
loom big in Congress this winter for it is a basic question. With the 
exhaustion of the American ammunition supply. the American Army in 
Europe and much of the allied forces will become powerless longer to 
combat the Huns. Nitrates, quite as much as food and men and ships, 
are necessary to the winning of the war. 

Well established as this fact is, the Government itself has done noth- 
ing constructive toward solving the nitrate problem. Congress ig OR 

ted $20,000,000 for the establishment of a Government nitrate fac- 
ory. Instead of spending that money for the purpose for which it 
was appropriated, a nitrate commission, headed by the Secretary of 
War, set aside 84.000.000 “for investigations into processes of manu- 
facturing nitrates,” in face of the fact that several successful processes 
a ve been deveioped and are being used in Germany, Norway, 


8388 and Italy, and, on this continent, in Canada. The Rca 
$16,000,000 lies i 


nitrates is growing hourly. 
Mr. Pinchot 


seeks to place upon the shoulders of the mythical “ Water Power 
Trust“ responsibility for defeating water-power legislation in the past. 

In the last Congress water-power bills passed Senate and House, but 
differences arose on both the s and the Shields bills, and the two 
Houses deadlocked. In consequence, all water-power legislation failed. 
That being true, Mr. Pinchot can not consistently charge that the 
“Water Power Trust” killed the legislation, for the deadlock was 
between the faction representing the Pinchot ideas and the faction 
demanding water-power legislation. And the fact that the deadlock 

rsisted was evidence enough that the factions were about evenly 
Airided. otherwise the weaker side would have given in. It would seem 
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nsi- 
con- 


from this that the Pinchot conservationists were just as much 
ble as the other faction for the defeat of the water-power bills las 
sidered in Congress. 3 

Moreover, Mr. Pinchot now asserts that the United States to-day 


owns “some 50,000,000 undeveloped horsepower, enough to run every 
train, trolley, factory, mill, mine, and electrical plant that we have. 
That the United States holds, or, rather, withholds, this vast quantity 
of potential power from development is not an Indictment of any power 
trust; it is an indictment of the Government, for Mr. Pinchot is corr 

in his estimate, and only emphasizes the fact that the Government, 
with all this power in its possession, not only declines to allow private 
capital to develop it, but fails to develop this power itself. As against 
the Government holding, Mr. Pinchot charges that private interests 
“own and are holding millfons of water horsepower undeveloped and 
out of use,” but he gives no figures, and he negiects to state that the 
larger power sites, the ones best adapted to the . of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, are all under Government control. 

As to whether Mr. Pinchot or more practical men should dictate the 
terms of Federal water-power legislation, it may be eited that the law. 
now on the statute books, the “ revocable-permit aw,” which has proven 
utterly unworkable, was the product of Mr. Pinchat's brain; it brought 
on an era of stagnation. And it was such men as Mr. Pinchot who 
*conser,ed" the Government coal fields of the West and of Alaska, 
until to-day, when the United States finds itself short 50,000,000 tons 
of coal to meet immediate needs, this Government coal is contributin; 
nothing; American industries dependent on coal are hampered; Ameri- 
can homes are cold and going to colder, and the allies, calling vainly 
for American coal, are unable to have their wants filled. This coal was 
“conserved "' because Mr. Pinchot thought some Americans might make 
money out of it f allowed to get title to the coal lands. ow the 
American capitalists are without their profit, but the American public 
and American industry find themselves without fuel, and without pros- 
pect fo getting enough to meet their needs, 


WATER-POWER FIGHT BEGINS. 


{From the Editor and Publisher, New Torx City. Dec. 1, 1917.) 

eg vom beneficial to publishers, such as development of water power 
and the amending or repeal of the recently enacted law increasing 
second-class mail rates, is likely of early consideration at the coming 
session of Congress, which opens Monday. 

A great drive for atar thd legislation will be made by various 
interests for laws under which the unused water powers of the country 
can be developed. An effort will be made to pass the Shields bill, or 
one similar to it. 

Capital is insisting that the Government allow 50-year leases for 
water power. This conservationists of the Pinchot type oppose strenu- 
ously. They will do their utmost to block the plans of the men who 
are trying to force through laws rmitting development of water 
poneros a great scale on terms which do not fully conform to their 
own ideas. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association is one of the or- 
3 favoring the developing of water power through liberal legis- 
atlon. The association wishes to see paper made from pulp wood on 
abe public domain and does not regard this practical without adequate 
water power. 

The Shields water-power bill is now on the Senate Calendar, haying 
been reported at the last session. Its early passage is probable. 


[From the Atlanta Constitution, Dec. 6.] 
USE WATER; SAVE COAL. 


and ioyment of peace. 
ent Wilson well sald that— 

“It is imperatively necessary that the consideration of the full use 
of the water Dower of the country * should be immediately 
resumed and affirmatively and constructively dealt with at the earliest 

The pressing need of such legislation is daily be- 
comes more obvious.” 


Sses, and pouring 

out upon the air black clouds of . ene in its waste- 

‘old more and cheaper 

and expeditiously by a modicum of our wasted gravity 1 ower 

that our profligate economic system : its Ay run wild through our 
o waste. 

The steam engines of the country, stationary as well as locomotive, 
consume something like 10 tons of coal in the application of the 
energy that is contained in one. But even if this were different, and 
we had engines that would make full use of the power that coal con- 
tains, it would be an economic extravagance to use fuel for pu es 
that gravity can fill, because, once harn gravity is as inexpensive. a 
source of energy as is the wind. 

The manner in which the United States has neglected—in fact, 
made almost prohibitory—the development of its tremendous resources 
in water power constitutes an economic crime, 

It is a crime for which the public wouy is paying dear tribute— 
paying In suffering from the cold; in exorbitant and increasing prices 
of commodities in the manufacture or production of which coal plays 
a part, 

And Con, 
service to 


at this time, late os is the day, can do no greater 
merica and the world than in making eet reparation, 


so far as is possible, for its past omission in this rega 


-which we should have done years ago. 


ure necessary to the winning of the war and making 


- [From the Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record.] 
WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT A NECESSITY. 


The announcement made last week that after wasting priceless 
the Government proposes to spend $20,000,000 upon 86 
nitrate-producing activities at Muscle Shoals, Ala., may be taken as one 
of the hopeful signs that this Government is coming to a realization of 
the seriousness of this war. It can be truthfully said, without unfair 
criticism, that in manz of the tremendous issues of this momentous hour 
our Government has halted, hesitated, back 8 side stepped, and 
done most everything else except to step straight forward and march on 
without a backward movement. 

A country boy oe 2 miles from school was very late one sleety 
day, and when called to task by the teacher claimed that the ground 
was so slippery that every time he made one ead forward he slip 
back two. The teacher, thinking that he had caught him at last, said: 
“How did you ever get here?” And the quick reply was: “I turned 
around and tried to walk home and — o school.” 

Our program has been by slipping backward instead of by straight 
moving forward. Harsh as the statement may seem to some, it is never- 
theless true. In some respects we have made superb progress, due to 
the tremendous ene and power of the American people as they 
awaken to the task; but through nearly three years of the greatest of 
all human t les we constantly failed to move forward . — we 
were unwilling to step straight. We saw the inadequate development 
of our coal industry to meet what all well-informed men knew was an 
inevitable call of the noncoal-producing countries for all of the coal 
which they needed. We saw that England's supply of coal to the world 
must of necessity be shut off, and yet the Government took no broad 
steps to study the situation or to prepare to meet it. All that was done 
was by the individual activitics of coal people: 

We saw railroad transportation breaking down and the inevitable col- 
lapse of the railroads: but the Government piled still further burdens 
upon the railroads, and after practically enchaining them and dooming 
them to destruction called upon them to te forward. They steadily 
stoped 5 and could not turn around and go forward by moving 

e other way. 

We saw, or we should have seen if our eyes had been open to the 
careful study of the matter, that for years our food supply was grad- 
ually decreasing in proportion to 2 and this of absolute neces- 
sity, because of the heavy increase in city population as compared with 
country population. It was as plain as the noonday sun, that with the 
rapid growth of the consuming population in the cities and the relative 
decrease of producing population in the country there was inevitably 
only one end. But we re to meet the issue, and therefore made no 
broad plans looking to the increase of our food supply to meet the con- 
ditions developed by Europe's war. 

We saw that we were wholly dependent upon Chile for nitrates and 
that this supply was liable to be cut off at any moment, and yet we 
made no serlous move for the development of the water powers neces- 
sary for the production of nitrates from the atmosphere. Only to-day 
are we beginning to do the work locking to the production of nitrates 
e Nation saw its magnificent 
water-power potentialities unuti except to a limited extent. It saw 
millions and Ilions of water-power potentialities going to waste as 
the rivers ran their course idly to the sea, when if harn for elec- 
triclty vast enrichment would have followed and conservation of 
wo! have been a reality instead of a visionary dream of the visiona 
theorists of a few years ago. We tied up water-power development. 
We listened to visionary cranks, to whom we should have given just about 
as much attention as we should now cp re te See talk of the pacifists. But 
the Nation was determined, or the nt was, that nothing should 
be done in water-power development. Taft blundered, and the present 
administration has not yet changed these conditions, 

A few years ago hundreds of millions of dollars could have been found 
for the utilization of almost mi dpe Reg power, and to-day millions 
of horsepower, in addition to what we have, might be operating our 
hance some of our railroads to the 


great 

horse- 

power can be created, and building at that point a nitrate plant, indi- 

rists and ae and the 

Nation is to go forward in real, substantial work, doing the ee ee 

possible con- 

servation of energies now wasted, and the fullest possible production 

of all resources in food and manufactures, in transportation by rail and 
by motor truck and by water of which the country is capable, 


[From the Scranton (Pa.) Republican, Dec. 6, 1917.1 
UTILIZE THE NATION'S WATER PQYVER. 


At a time when the liberation of the coustry's dormant energies 
is one of the prime requisites of the Nation in putting forth its strength 
to meet the tremendous responsibitities of the world war it should need 
no 8 al argument to convince Congress of the great importance of 
deve oping the water power of the United States. 

In his message to ngress this week President Wilson said: 

“It is imperatively necessary that the consideration of the full use 
of the water power of the country and the consideration of the sys- 
tematic and yet economical development of such of the natural re- 
sources of the country as are still under the control of the Federal 
Government should be resumed and affirmatively and constructively 
dealt with at the earliest possible moment.” 

The vast importance of the Nation's undeveloped water power has 
been frequently urged by Gifford Pinchot, who has made a special study 
of the subject and who is probably better informed regarding its poten- 
tial possibilities than any other man in the United States. In a 
recently published statement Mr. Pinchot earnestly advocates con- 
gressional action on this question and points out the great value of 
adding the Nation's water power to its wealth-producing activities. 

In numerous ways the gigantic forces that are going to waste along 
the country’s great water courses might be profitably employed to serve 
the interests of the American people in actuating mills and factories 
and the multitudinous activities to which power could be furnished 
economically from this source. 

Power is one of the great elements of the Nation's strength. Never 
has its value or its need been more apparent than at present. The 
United States has been bountifuily enric! th an Illimit- 
cheaper or co 

ans- 
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— Walsh bill and the Shiel 
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{From the New York Evening Post, Dec. 6, 1917. 


NEW CONGRESS DRIVE FOR WATER-POWER LEGISLATION—-SIGNS THAT WAR 
NEEDS WILL HASTEN ACTION. 


There is a strong prospect that Congress will at last meet the need 
for a safe and sane development of water power, which has been de- 
layed through the failure of session after session to enact the neces- 
sary legislation. Coupled with the need of water-power development 
for mere domestic purposes comes the overwhelming demand for it 
in connection with war Industries. There can be no doubt but that, as 
a result of President Wilson's demand for such legislation in his mes- 
sage to Congress, this session will see a determined effort to get bills 
through both Houses for the development of water power on the public 
lands and on the navigable 


legis- 
lation, if . the spirit of eee developing between the 


power development in the far West. 
expect Mr. Pinchot to violate the conservation principles for which he 
stands, and equally too much to ex the nents of his p m 
to surrender to him, the fact remains that the “ get-together” spirit 
with which the country is doing business nowadays as a result of the 
war has helped convince both sides that the present stalemate on legis- 
lation in Congress is not the patriotic situation which either can afford 
to sponsor in the future. 

On the whole, there bas not been the same objection in the past on 
the part of the radical conservationists to the water-power bill for the 
public domain as there has been to the water-power bill covering navi- 
gable streams. In fact, it has been the nion of those who have 
watched the progress of both measures that if the proponents of the 
anticonservation navigable streams bill would compromise their differ- 
ences with the o nion on that measure both could be passed without 
much trouble. It has hardly been a secret that one measure has been 
played against the other to the extent that there has been no action 
possible on either, The time has now come, in the opinion of hi 
officials and Members of Congress, to make a mighty drive for both bil 
J)). will come out, if it has to come 
ou 


speak, act, and serve E nipa "as a hope 
fare over water-power 


thing to do with water power is to develop it. Whatever 
retards or cts the development of public water powers on terms 
fair to the public is against public policy and hostile to the general 


welfare. 
(2) e. The sites where it is pro- 
duc nds, for only so can effective 
) 


t to use water- 

rmit sound, 

r than 50 years. 

o the people who 
gave them. 

(4) In, order to protect the consumer against extortion, rates and 
service should be regulated by Federal authority when State or local 
authorities fall to do so. 

(5) Reasonably preset and com e development and continuous 
operation, subject to market conditions, should be required. Already 
millions of water horsepower are held out of use to further monopoly 
by private corporations. 

(6) Corporations or Individuals who make money out of rights 
granted by the poopie shouid share their fits with the people. 
- (7) The public bas a right to complete information about every 
business based on the use of public property. 

Taking the Shields bill, covering water-power development on navi- 
gable streams, now pending in the Senate. and the Walsh bill, covering 
water power on navigable streams, now pending in the Senate Co; 
mittee on Public once as a basis of argument, the American News- 


point except the third. Even in that case 
unless . Pinchot's statement means more than appears on the sur- 
face, it is an exact description of the leasing system proposed in the 
Walsh and Shields bills.” 


to the le who gave 
them,” but Mr. Pinchot would not claim that at the end of the lease the 
situation existing at the beginning could be actually reconstructed. 

“Tt is impossible to ignore the fact that development has taken 
place in the interim; that a dam has been constructed; a power house 
erected, power equipment installed, transmission lines set up, and a 
power supply offered and taken by consumers, including cities, indus- 
tries, and a vast number of individuals who have become udent 
upon it. If the right to utilize the dam site were returned at the end 
of the lease, without any provision being made for the er business 
developed, vast injustice would be done, not only chiefly the investor 
but to the general public itself. 


“ Obviously this is a situation which is to be dealt with, and, except 
for dealing with it in a manner which at the same time aims to safe- 
ard in the highest Sagres Pr of recapture, which Mr. 
nchot speaks for, there is no conflict between the Walsh and Shields 


bills and the i expressed in the third . made by Mr. Pinchot.“ 
Obviously, the tion is not quite clear in its own mind whether 
Mr. Pinchot will subscribe to its en ju ent as to the meaning of 


his letter and the actual contents of the W. and Shields bills, but it 
invites and it would welcome his assistance, which, it admits, would be 
“of great importance.” The a: tion ects the idea that Federal 
development of water power will solve the situation on the ground that 
State regulations would interfere, that the properties could not be 
taxed, and that neither rates nor the nature of the service could then 
be determined by local authorities. The prediction is made that to 
switch the issue to one of Federal development at this time would be 
certain to revive the old 5 in all its glory. Congress would 
be sure to approach suen a new angle Aon while legislation is now 
necessary from ev point of view. he President said on this point: 

“Tt is imperatively necessary that the consideration of the use 
of the water K of the country and also the consideration of the 
systematic and yet economical development of such of the natural re- 
sources of the country as are yet under the control of the Federal Goy- 
ernment should be immediately resumed and Affirmatively and construc- 
tively dealt with at the earliest possible moment. The pressing need of 
such legislation is daily becoming more obvious.“ 

After this clarion call to action the country will be interested in 
watching developments to see which side to the old water-power con- 
rovers. if any, interposes the first insurmountable objection to earl 
legislation. The reason for such cbjection will have to be definite and 
understandable, in view of the need of the country for laws under 
which to move forward in water-power development. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, July 30, 1917.1 
HARNESS THE WATER POWERS AND SAVE COAL. 


In this time of industrial difficulties, when the supply of coal is far 
behind the requirements and the railroads are choked with freight, 
the interest of commercial leaders turn as never before to the project 
of progressive waterways development. ehsaas Redfield recently 
issued a statement on this subject, in which he called attention to the 
views of prominent railway officials that our existing transportation 
lines, even when operated at 100 per cent of their capacity, can not 
handle the full volume of traffic thrown upon them. What will the 
conditions be in the near future, he asks, when, in addition to the 
present flow of munitions and other manufactures and supplies, the 
concentration of troops is undertaken and the new crops n to move 
toward the ports and market centers? Railroads are canceling passenger 
trains and ordering additional cars and locomotives to relieve the d 
culty, but other means of relief must be invoked. Steps should be 
taken, he says, to encourage water transit and to extemporize, if need 
for brin it quickly into service. 

ry's appeal looks primarily to the adoption of 
emergency measures to bridge existing difficulties, the effect of the sit- 
uation {s to direct attention as never before to the broad 5 of 
our waterway problems. At this — — the Shields bill, providing 
for Federal regulation of the construction of dams and the operation 
of power plants on na ble waterways, comes to the front as a 
measure calculated to augment the means of transportation, expand 
our industrial facilities, and conserve our stores of coal. This measur 
which failed of passage in the last Congress, has recently been report 
anew by the Senate Committee on Commerce. On its own merits and 
in its bearing on the national-defense situation it is worthy of being 
made a subject for prompt legislation. 

By the terms of this bill Congress would give its outright consent to 
the erection of dams, diversion structures, and accessory features for 
water-power plants whenever the Secretary of War, with the approval 
of the Chief of Engineers, Issues a permit to that effect. Such a permit 
may be given in case it is found that the piass submitted are best 
adapted for the comprehensive development of a waterway for naviga- 
tion, full development of its water power and utilization of the water 
resources of the region, with the understanding that the recipient of 
such permit shall pay the Government reasonable charges for benefits 
accruing from the institution of headwater improvements. The revenue 
thus derived would be set aside as a headwater improvement fund. 
Among contesting applicants the one is to be chosen who has first 
secured the diversion rights and otherwise qualified under the laws of 
the State, or where there are no State laws to be considered preference 
is to be given to the first applicant. The duration of suc rmits 
would be years, and thereafter until termination by 2 years’ notice 
in writing and the taking over at a fair value by the United States 
of all property dependent for its usefulness upon the rights given in 
the bill. Rates charged for service by the holders of such permits 
would have to be reasonable according to the laws of the State, or, if 
there be no State authority, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is highly desirable that this subject should be taken up for con- 
sideration by Congress at the earliest practicable moment, with a view 
to definite action. A difference of opinion exists as to what conditions 
it is desirable to im in the fnterest and protection of the public 
relative to the len of terms covered by permits, the condition of 
their revocation, and so on. But it is not well that our vast water- 
ps facilities should remain locked because d'fferent schools of leg- 

ture are unable to agree as to what is feasible and advisable. 


{From the Scranton (Pa.) Republican, Aug. 10, 1917.] 
THE NATION’S WATER POWER. 


If clyilization” were as prompt in voting great sums of money for 
ceful development as it is in appropriating colossal amounts for the 
estructive p of war, advance of modern prostens would be 
much more rapid than it is. The world would then behold a condition 
in which many of the forces that are now slumbering in unproductive 
e or going to waste, would be ministering to D of man- 
nd. 

We have particularly in mind the vast possibilities of water power 
in the United States, and its potentialities for actuating industry in 
many directions, as well as the scientific uses it would serve in stimulat- 
ing e> agricultural, manufacturing, and transportation facilities of this 
country. 

Benar Joux K. SmIELDS, of Tennessee, king on this subject 
recently in the Senate, cited some interesting facts and figures in sup- 
port of his illuminated argument favoring the development of water 

wer in the navigable rivers of the United States. e said: “ There 


s no country in the world that has greater natural waterways than 
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this, and with pro; Improvement they can be made to contribute as 
much to its prt hin SE and industrial wealth as any of its other great 
natural resources.” 

Sua from the report of the Bureau of Statistics, Senator SHIELDS 
said it shows that the growers power equipment in the United States 
in commercial and municipal central stations, street and railway stations, 

sand manufacturing plants in 1912 was 30,448,246 horsepower, of which 
80 per cent was steam power, and more than one-half of this was 
found in the States of ennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, and Michigan. He inted out that the annual consumption 
of coal in this country is 480,000,000 tons, valued at about $1,000,- 
000,000, and claimed that while the coal fields will supply the country’s 
needs for a century or more, they are not inexhaustible; neither is the 
supply of oil or gas. 

he future of water power, converted into hydroelectrical energy is, 
therefore, of proximate interest. It has been well said that “ water 
power is unlike most natural resources in that it is not diminished by 
use, nor is it conserved by nonuse.” In this respect it differs from 
coal, which, if not used to-day, remains to be used later. A strong argu- 
ment for water power is that its utilization results in the saving of 
coal for future use. 


lessening the cost of production in can! ways, and distributing its ad- 
vantages to every city in the land. T 


should receive the attention of Congress, 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce and Finance, Jan. 2, 1918.) 


PROBLEM OF WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT—PROPOSED GOVERNMENT REGU- 
LATIONS DETER CAPITAL, 
(By G. H. Walbridge, vice president of Bonbright & Co.) 

The existing acute shortage of coal, the use of a large number of cars 
for coal transportation when cars are urgently needed for other pur- 
pees and the fact that the Shields bill bas again been passed by the 

nate, bring prominently to the front once more the question of de- 
velopment of water 8 on land controlled by the Government. 

It is proposed in the Shields bill, as in other bills relating to the same 
subject, that the Government, in granting rights for development of 
water powers located partly or oly on Government land. shall re- 
strict the grant in three ways: First, the grant shall not be permanent, 
but the Government shall have the right of recapture; that is, it may 
perras the entire hydro development on ? sag ment of a price after the 

pse of a certain number of years; second, that the Government shall 
tax the development; at the Government shall retain the right 


1 through commisstons, 
a 


nera 

fhe fair value of poeu used and useful in peels the public. 
“ fair return“ is Ag m fixed as 8 per cent annually upon such value 
and seldom, if ever, is fixed as high as 10 per cent. t us assume the 
usual figure of 8 per cent and see what it means. It is that part of the 
total earnings remaining after deducting actual operaning expenses plus 
a reasonable allowance for depreciation, and is what Is left to pay 
interest on the invested 8 provide a contingent fund against 
calamities, physical or industrial, and pay a “profit to the organizers 
and managers of the enterprise. It will be noted the usual argument 
about “ overcapitalization,” “ paying dividends on watered stock,” etc., 
falls of its own weight, since the percentage of return is based on a value 
established principally by physical inventory and the amount of securi- 
ties issued is disregarded. 8 the prospect of being able to 
earn 8 per cent is not sufficient to tempt a shrewd investor to undertake 
the manifold risks of hydroelectric construction, e: fally in view of 
the fact that seasoned securities can be purchased in the open market 
to ga nearly as much, Assuming, however, for argument that this is 
a fair rate, we have this condition: If the State exercises its power of 
regulation—and most of them do—the hydroelectric plant can not earn 
more than 8 per cent on its investment. If the hydroelectric can earn 
only 8 per cent, what further regulation is needed? The public does 
not n it. The public pays only the cost of operation plus 8 per cent 


on the value of the plant. 

rther, why should the Federal Government tax the E 
o the 
large? 


since under equitable regulation the taxes must be passed alon 
consumer, who is thus taxed for the benefit of the country a 


Why should the Government reserve the right to take the plant away 
at the end of 50 years on the payment of a price, presumably equitable, 
but subject to all the uncertainties of such a procedure? The customer 
does not require this protection and the prospect discourages capital. 
The Government can condemn any plant needed for governmental pur- 
poses at any time, but unless the country wishes to embark in Federal 
ownership of local utillties there is no reason why the Government 
should take over hydro plants now or 50 years hence. 

To recapitulate, if under existing laws and procedure the utility can 
earn only per cent, what need is there for any regulation or recapture 
by the Federal Government, and what is in the minds of the people who 
Ares such regulation and recapture? Most of them are too sensible 
and too honest to desire it merely for the purposes of building up a 
special Federal bureau. They must, therefore, actuated by a mis- 
taken idea of their duty to the people, who are, however, fully protected 
under existing conditions, and who are, through this exercise of undue 
care on the part of the Federal Government, being deprived of the bene- 
fits from water powers that would otherwise have n in operation long 
ago. The proposed regulations deter capital, discourage development, 
and are unnecessary for the protection of the public. What 7734 fune- 
tion will they perform? 


{From the New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury, Dec. 27, 1917.] . 


A most important piece of legislation is being rushed through Con- 
gress which deserves more attention than it is recelving. The refer- 
ence is to the bill providing for the development of water power, which 
2 the Senate shortly before the holidays, and which will come up 
or consideration in the House, where it is said it will pass with ease, 
The President referred to the need for such legislation in his address 
to the joint Houses this month, and the Senate has been prompt to re- 
spond. The legislation has heretofore been hotly contest being 
fought over every inch of the way by those seeking to effect legislation 
to encourage capital to interest itself in water-power development and 
by the conservationists, with Gifford Pinchot at the head, who have 
been of the opinion that water-power development should be so bound 
in chains that the people may ever be in control of these water rights, 
getting a deal for nothing. With this dog-in-the-manger poticy the 
conservation movement has been able to obstruct all 2 o develop 
water power. Capital was not going to risk millions for the sake of a 
paltry dividend and the likelihood of endless trouble through Govern- 
ment regulation and the propan that at the termination of the leas- 
ing proposed the value of their equities would be reduced to samine ü 
n done at a 


sufficed to knock 


mentioned came up for consideration in the Senate, instead of fighting 


pro 
ken over and just payment Saia 
r by the Government or a duly authorized new grantee. Regula- 
tion of rates and service will be made by the public authorities, either 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, if the business is interstate, or by 
the State authorities If the business is wholly intrastate. 
ther features in the bill protect the people to be served fully, and 
et the terms are not made onerous and prohibitive to capital. Seem- 
ngly there can be no monopoly, in so far as the phraseology of the bill 
is concerned, but this has beem the cry of the Pinchot people, although 
it has seemed to sane people that there never could be a monopoly in 
water power in the country, since water-power sites were virtually in- 
numerable. The only water-power monopoly that has been in existence 
has been the group of conservationists, who have exerted a power here- 
tofore absolutely apap anybody from making use of a great na- 
tural resource. It has been a monopoly of the worst type. K. last it 
seer-s to have been put out of business. 

It is claimed by the Geological Survey of the Government that the 
available potentia ae of the country is 61,678,000, of which 
4,910,000 is in the North Atlantic States. It is also estimated that 
with practical maximum storage the total available water horsepower 
that could be produced in the United States would be 200,000,000. The 
present actual water power used in the country is about 6,000,000, 


puomin how little the land has made use of a source of vast wer 
in its domains. It is said that the 61,000,000 horsepower mentioned 
is the equivalent of the annual use of 340,000,000 tons of coal—60 


r 
cent of the total amount used in the United States a year, which at'$2 
a ton means an annual value of $680,000,000. Dela the water- 

wer l tion has thus meant this much enormous Tas annually to 

e people and they suffering to-day as a consequence. Where the con- 
servationists have sought to save, they have really wasted in Immense 

gures. 

The enterprises so far have not, of course, attained the high figures 
quoted, but through the delay in water-power legislation the develop- 
ment of 2,122,000 horsepower, covering the improvement of 1,160 miles 
of waterway, has been stalled—30, horsepower in the Connecticut 
River. It is said that these figures represent the equivalent in energy 
of 7,214,000 tons of coal, which would require the labor of 7,000 men 
at the mines to produce’ and 200,000 35-ton cars to move. In these 
days when the shortage of coal pinches and when there is so much 
distress and incommoding, these figures burn. It is astonishing that 
the people should have allowed themselves to be so long obstru by 
theorists and visionaries, 


[From the Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette, Dec. 17, 1917.1 
TO HARNESS THE WATER POWERS. 

The bill of Senator SHIELDS, of Tennessee, for development of water 
powers on navigable streams, which failed in a conference deadlock in 
ah re hom tage bas. been again passed by the Senate and now goes 
o the House. 


1918. 
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Unger this measure water power development on navigable streams 
would be under the control of the War Department, which would have 
authority to grant 50-year permits for development projects. 

Present circumstances have made more urgent the need for utilizing 
the country’s water power. There is now a nation-wide fuel shortage, 
and for lack of sufficient 3 of coal many electric plants are 
having difficulty in continuing operation. Yet, if streams that could 
be barnessed were harnessed many communities could be supplied with 
light and power from hydroel c plants. The cutting off of German 
chemical viet paved has started America to manufacturing dyes and other 
articles that were formerly imported. But nothing would put forward 
our chemical industry more than hydroelectric power. The bauxite of 
Arkansas is taken to Niagara Falls and to a plant in east Tennessee 
to be made into aluminum with electric current generated by water 

wer. And there are in Arkansas and other States many resources 

A pria the aid of electric power could be converted into useful com- 
modities, 


[From the New York Herald, Jan. 7, 1918.] 
OUR WASTED WATER POWER. 


“ Better late than never.“ After wasting in discussion and wran- 
glings many years that could have been devoted to building water- 

wer plants on lands controlled by the Government, it seems that at 
fast Congress will do something practical. 

President Wilson has submitted a report signed by the heads of the 
War, Interior, and Agricultural Departments and the draft of a bill 
designed to reconcile divergent views and obtain legislation to save the 

„000 horsepower that now is wasted ev year. 
t is the pressure of war that is bringing this matter to a head. As 
Mr. Wilson stated at a conference with the leaders of the House, 
the early development of a considerable portion of our water-power 
resources would not only save fuel but lessen the present demand on 
3 facilities caused by the moving of coal and other heavy 
uels. 

As a result of the conference, a special committee of the House is 
projected to take jurisdiction of all aregon roblems that are in 
the hands of the various committees, pass the dent's bill, and send 
it to the Senate with the support of the administration. This is a 
businesslike suggestion and promises results. That there will be much 
discussion, in which the alleged “ Water Power Trust” will again 
figure, goes without saying, and this means further delay. 

After the needed slation is obtained, it is going to take a year 
or two to construct plants sufficient to afford perceptible relief. We 
repeat. Better late than never”; but, in view of all the time that 
has been lost, there is call at this tardy date for immediate action. 
The Shields bill, which has again passed the Senate, has many provi- 
sions designed to protect the interest of the people—retention Gov- 
ernment of the right to buy back the plants after a fixed period, to 
tax developments, superyise accounts, and regulate rates, 

Every te has the right—which most of them exercise through 


commissions—to late the rates of all public-utility companies, 
including hydroelectric plants. In the opinion of some . 
informed persons, the Government should confine itself to preventing 


ea from being obtained and held without development and leave 
other restrictions and regulations to the several States. 


[From St. Louis Globe Democrat, Mar. 10, 1916.] 
SHIELDS WATER-POWER BILL, 

The decisive vote of the Senate in faver of the Shields water-power 
bill was a victory for the school of conservation which believes that 
the water should be used for power as soon as possible, so as to con- 
serve coal and petroleum. e resolutions committee of the Fifth 
National Conservation Congress estimated that the country could save 

200,000,000 a year on fuel by prompt development of hydroelectric 
ower. There is another and smaller school of conservation, of which 

r. Pinchot is the most 8 personality, which is chiefly inter- 
ested in keeping the water power sites out of poris hands. This 
school has gloried in the defeat of previous bills, but has done nothin 
toward utilizing water wer. It has saved waterfalls from use, bu 

let the country pay its excessive annual toll for steam power. 

The long debate in the Senate revealed that the principal question 
is whether the Government or State shall be permitted to take over a 
plant at the end of 50 Pg at the actual value then, determined by 
agreement or condemnation proceedin or whether it shall pay only 
what the plant has actually cost. ere is no agreement to take it 
over at all. The investor fs asked to make the venture. If he loses 
money, it is 1 lost. If he builds up a valuable property he 
must sell out, if the Government wishes to buy, for what the site 
costs now, with his actual expenditures added. It is a heads I win 
and tails you lose” proposition.. Novon favors Government or State 
ownership now. The Government merely asks an option, which can 
be exercised if the experiment is successful. 

The bill provides for control of char by State and Federal au- 
thorities, ery reasonable safeguard is provided to prevent abuse. 
The sites must be acquired at actual value, under the various State 
laws. There is no bonus or grant, such as Congress voted the rail- 
ways for the development of the foot West. A slight monopolistic 
feature is almost unavoidable. but the bill prohibits improper practices 
as well as d minatory charges. The critics of the bill offer no con- 
structive alternative. They would merely load the bill down with such 
amendments that capital would not take the risk. If they have their 
tas gon should entitle their act “An academic theory as to bow 
wa power might be developed if capital could be induced to invest 
in the experiment.” 


[Editorial from the Evening Post, New York, Friday, May 5, 1916.] 


That the National Conservation Congress should have indorsed the 
Shields bill by a vote of 116 to 39 is a severe blow to Pinchot, Garfield, 
and other extreme conservationists. There was no division upon prin- 
ciples, but merely upon the interpretation of the Shields measure. The 
majority of the Conservation Congress plainly thought that its provi- 
sions could be accepted literally and in good faith. It meant what it 
said in pres the Government the right to take over private water- 
power plants on navigable streams at the end of 50 years at actual 
valuation. But ex-Secretary of the Interior Garfield was certain that 


Lane has not 
done so. Upon details of the measure there may be disa ment, but 
its guaranty of a 50-years’ tenure seems necessary to Invite capital 
into x risky field. 


anc an even weightier consideration is that Secreta 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2784) to authorize the purchase by the city of Me- 
Minnville, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in 
the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916 (Rept. No, 
228); and : 

A bill (S. 3225) to reserve as a part of the Oregon National 
Forest certain lands that were revested-in the United States 
pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
against the United States (Rept. No. 229). 

Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2315) to extend the time within 
which final proof is required to be submitted upon any lawful 
pending desert-land entry made prior to July 1, 1915, such ex- 
tension not to exceed three years from the date of allowance 
thereof, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 225) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 101) to authorize the consolidation of Government 
lands and of privately owned lands, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 226); and 

A bill (S. 972) to authorize an exchange of lands with Henry 
Blackburn (Rept. No. 227). 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2931) for the relief of Thomas Sevy (Rept. No. 


** 

A bill (S. 100) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain lands in the State of Utah to Cyrena 
E. Young (Rept. No. 231); 

A bill (S. 97) authorizing the exchange of certain lands in 
the State of Utah for the protection of the water supply of Salt 
Lake City (Rept. No. 232); 

A bill (S. 94) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. L., p. 1133) (Rept. 
No, 233); and : 

A bill (S. 92) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain lands in the State of Utah to E. D. 
Partridge (Rept. No. 234). 4 

Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3128) to authorize additional 
pay for enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps detained 
beyond the expiration of their terms of enlistment, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 224) thereon. 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3448) 
granting the consent of Congress to the village of East Dundee 
and the village of West Dundee to construct a bridge across the 
Fox River, and I submit a report (No. 235) thereon. I ask for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FRIEZE IN THE ROTUNDA OF THE CAPITOL. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I report from the Committee on the 
Library, favorably without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 125) authorizing the Joint Committee on the Library to 
provide for the restoration and completion of the historical 
frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol, and I submit a report (No. 
236) thereon. I think there can be no objection to the joint 
resolution and I ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resol: ed, etc., That the Joint Committee on the Library be, and it fs 


hereby, authorized to provide for the restoration and com letion of the 
historical frieze in the Rotunda of the Capitol. For tha 


purpose the 


Ce {T9 


(A | rji 7 if 3 — 


11 
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riate design for 


said joint committee is em to select an 
s in the work of 


powered 
the completion of the frieze and to employ such a 
completion and restoration as may demonstrate tc the satisfaction of 
said joint committee their ability to perform the work in a proper 


manner. ž 
is hereby appropriated, out of any moner in the 


Sec. 2, That there 
Treasury not ot riated, the sum of $20. or so much 


thereof as may be necessary, tor the ‘purposes of this resolution. 
There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, S 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. 


_ Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I report from the Committee on the 
Judiciary fayorably, with amendments, the bill (S. 1795) to 
relieve Congress from the adjudication of private claims against 
the Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to add that Senate bill 832, 
to amend an act approved March 4, 1915, abolishing the juris- 
diction of the Court of Claims in certain cases involving claims 
against the United States for property destroyed or appro- 
priated by the Federal Army during the Civil War. and Senate 
bill 2488, to relieve Congress from the adjudication of private 
claims against the Government, have reference to the same 
subject. The bill which I have reported, with amendments, is 
intended as a substitute for these two bills, and I report them 
adversely and ask that they be postponed indefinitely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Georgia desires the indefinite postponement of 
Senate bill 2488 and Senate bill 832? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the bills be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR NEWLANDS. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
_the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
S. Res. 177, submitted by Mr. Pittman on the 9th instant, re- 

ported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be and he hereby is, 
and directed to pay, from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, the actual and * expenses in- 
curred by the committee appointed by the Vice President in arranging 
for and attending the funeral of the Hon. Francis G. Newlands. late 
a Senator from the State of Nevada, upon vouchers to be approved 
— fte Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 

nate. 
EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK. 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favor- 
ably with an amendment Senate resolution 158. authorizing the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections to employ an additional 
clerk, and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was in line 5, after the word “Senate,” to 
strike out “from December 3, 1917,” and insert “for a period 
lasting until.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privi and Elections of the 
United States Senate be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ an addi- 
tional clerk at the rate of $100 per month. to be paid out of the miscel- 
laneous items of the contingent fund of the Senate, for a period lasting 
until the end of the present session of the Congress. 


YUMA PROJECT, ARIZONA. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I ask unanimous consent to make a 
report from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
- Arid Lands on a bill designed to carry out the purposes of the 
act providing for what is known as the Yuma project, in my 
State, and which provides merely for the transfer of certain 
funds. It has been recommended by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior; it has passed the House without a dissenting vote; and 
it is In the nature of a local matter designed to extend the 
Yuma project under the original act. I report the bill (H. R. 
$135) to amend section 4 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for an auxiliary reclamation project in connection with the 
Yuma project, Arizona, and I submit a report (No. 237) thereon. 
In order to meet an exigency that exists in connection with 
that project, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consid- 
erntion of the bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will first be read. 


The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


“An act to provide reclamation project in 
connection with Arizona,” roved 
1917. be amended the Tama proj follows : = N 

“That the money in said auxiliary reclamation fund of the Yuma 
pro Arizona, shall be available for the construction or completion 
of gation works of the said auxiliary project or unit.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as I caught the reading of 
the bill, there is no further appropriation asked for, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. None in the world; it merely pro- 
vides for a transfer of the fund so as to carry out the project. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; there is not appropriated from 
the Public Treasury an additional dolar. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator to say that the bill was reported from the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; it has been reported from that 
committee. I have taken it up with several members of the 
committee, and regret that I was not also able to see the Senator 
from Washington and ask his views in regard to the measure. 
pe Niger of Washington. The Senator polled the com- 

ttee 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The comm’ttee was polled—the Sena- 
tor knows the difficulty of having the committee meet—and the 
measure was explained to each member who was seen, and no 
one of them objected to it. I would have seen the Senator from 
Washington if I had had an opportunity. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3631) to convey certain lands to the city of Boise, 
State of Idaho, for a municipal park (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: 

A bill (S. 3632) to provide for the operation of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. : 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3633) to authorize the construction of a dam or 
dams, a lock or locks, and other works in and across Sabine 
Lake in order to protect certain rice lands from salt water; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 3634) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
H. Barker (with accompanying papers) ; and 
. A bill (S. 3635) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
ran (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: : 

A bill (S. 3636) granting to the States in which national 
forests are situate lands to aid in the construction of public 
sae in such national forests; to the Committee on Public 


A bill (S. 3637) granting a pension to Charles S. Abbott; 

Conk . (S. 3638) granting an increase of pension to John 
ES 

A bill (S. 3639) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Hamilton; 

A bill (S. 3640) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Jewell; 

A bill (S. 3641) granting an increase of pension to Lawrence 
O. Loughlin; 

A bill (S. 8642) granting an increase of pension to Albert N. 
Raymond ; 

1 ere (S. 3643) granting an increase of pension to Logan 
ussell; 

15 bill (S. 3644) granting a pension to Elizabeth Webster; 
a ; 

A bill (S. 3645) to amend an act entitled “An act to pension 
the survivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to 
January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. PHELAN; 

A bill (S. 3646) to grant rights of way over Government lands 
for reservoir purposes for the conservation and storage of water 
to be used by the city of San Diego, Cal., and adjacent com- 
munities (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 3847) granting a pension to Joseph H. Chapman 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3648) for the retirement of public-school- teachers 
in the District of Columbia (with accompanying papers) ; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 3649) to amend the act approved June 25, 1910, 
establishing postal-savings depositories, and acts amendatory 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 3650) granting a pension to Mary Herman (with 
accompanying paper) ; and 8 

A bill (S. 3651) granting a pension to Clara Stillman (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 83652) authorizing the leasing of the lands embraced 
within the Hoh Indian Reservation in the State of Washington; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 3653) for the relief of Ben, L. Fairbanks and others; 
and 

A bill (S. 3654) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render final judgment in the 
matter of claims of the Chippewa Indians and the several bands 
or tribes thereof in the State of Minnesota against the United 
States, and for other purposes (with accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

_. A bill (S. 3655) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Dwight Hanscom (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 8656) granting an increase of pension to Daniel L. 
Thompson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. ; b 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 3657) to provide promotion for retired officers per- 
forming active duty in time of war; 

A bill (S. 3658) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
increase facilities of naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I.; 
and 

A bill (S. 3659) to increase temporarily the enlisted strength 
of the Navy, and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 8660) granting a pension to Walter J. Hawthorne 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $12,690 for payment to the Uinta and Duchesne County 
school districts to assist said districts in educating children of 
white lessees of Indian lands, intended to be proposed by him to 
the Indian appropriation bill, which was referred te the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

WHEAT SUPPLY. 

Mr. FRANCE. I offer a resolution and ask that it be read 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. In 
this connection I wish to say that when the proper opportunity 
presents itself I desire to address the Senate very briefly for 
about 12 minutes upon this most important subject. 

: ane VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
ution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 190) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 


upon 
bart. 


CRIPPLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I submit a resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 


The resolution (S. Res. 189) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Board for Vocational Education be directed 
to furnish to the Senate such information as it may have or can readil 
obtain on the rehabilitation and vocational reeducation of crippl 
soldiers and sailors. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we are quite anxious 
to have the information as speedily as possible for the use and 
study of the Committee on Education and Labor. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. On the 21st instant I gave notice 
of an amendment to the standing rules of the Senate relative 
to the appointment of the committees. I now offer the follow- 
ing resolution, and ask thut it be referred to the Committee on 

ules, 

The resolution (S. Res, 191) was referred to the Committee 
on Rules, as follows: 


Resolved, That beginning with the Sixty-sixth Congress, Rule XXV 
of the standing rules of the Senate be amended to read as follows: 

“Rule XXV. Tne following standing committees shall be appointed 
at the commencement of each Congress, with leave to report by bill or 
otherwise : 

“A Committee on 8 s 

“A Committee on Commerce, 

“A Committee on Finance. 

“A Committee on Foreign Relations. 

“A Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

“A Committee on the Judiciary. 

“A Committee on panne and Currency. 

“A Committee on Public Lands. 

“A Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

“A Committee on the District of Columbia. 

“A Committee on Rules. 

“A Committee on the Census, : 

“A Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

“A Committee on Claims. 

“A Committee on Education and Labor, 

“A Committee on Insular Affairs, 

“A Committee on Indian Affairs, 

“A Committee on Immigration. 

“A Committee on MII Affairs. 

“A Committee on Naval ‘airs. 

“A Committee on Pensions. 

“A Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

“A Committee on Printing, which shall have power to act jointly 
with the same committee of the House of Representatives. 

“A Committee on Enrolled Bills, which s have power to act jointly 
with a similar committee of the House of Representatives, and which, 
or some member of which, shall examine all bills or joint résolutions 
which shall have passed the Senate or both 
are correctly en or enrolled, and, when signed by the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the Senate, shall present the same 
forthwith, when they shall have originated in the Senate, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in person and report the fact and date of 
such presentation to the Senate. 

“A Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which shall have 
power. to act jointly with a similar committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

“A Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of tha 
Senate, to which shall be referred all resolutions ting the payment 
of 1 out of the contingent fund of the Senate or creating a charge 
upon same. 

The foregoing committees shall consist of not to exceed 15 members. 

“Szc. 2. That the aforesaid committees shall continue and have the 
power to act until their successors are appointed.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that the bill (S. 1796) to amend the act 
approved December 23, 1918, known as the Federal reserve act, 
as amended by the acts of August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 
8, 1915, and September 7, 1916, being Order of Business No. 12, be 
taken from the calendar and indefinitely postponed. The legis- 
lation therein contained has been enacted in another form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be postponed in- 
definitely. 


Houses to see that the same 


COL, EFM. HOUSE. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to read to the Sen- 
ate a letter from my colleague, the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CULBERSON] : 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1918, 
Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR: As you are aware, in the debate in the Senate 
last Monday Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, referred to 
Col. E. M. House, of Texas, as a lobbyist. Whatever may have 
been the purpose of such characterization, I am sure you will 
agree with me that it does Col. House a great injustice, which 
ought to be corrected by us, for it carries with it more or less 
opprobrium. As I do not yet feel justified in taking part in de- 
bates, I send you this letter to be used by you in such statement 
as you may see proper to make to the Senate on the subject. 
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I first became acquainted with Col. House in 1891, when James 
S. Hogg, to whom he was devotedly attached, was governor of 
Texas, and have known him intimately since then. During all 
this time, while he has taken an active part in the public affairs 
of our State, his conduct has been that of a patriotic citizen, and 
nothing has oecurred to justify in the slightest degree the 
thought that he has ever been privately interested in legislation, 
which the term “lobbyist” would imply. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY. 
Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate afljourn until 12 
o'clock meridian on Wednesday. 
‘The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Wednesday, January 30, 1918, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Moxpax, January 28, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The chaplain, Rev. Heury N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We approach Thee, Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, with 
bowed heads and heavy hearts. 

The responsibility thrust upon us is more than we can bear 
without divine aid, strength, courage to uphold and sustain us. 
The magnitude of the war which confronts us, the difficulties 
which must be overcome, are appalling; hence we pray most 
earnestly that a basis of peace may be reached upen which all 
the leading nations of the world can agree. Yet we realize that 
permanent peace can never come without a victory of princi- 
ples which shall secure liberty and justice for all the peoples 
of all the world. Hear us, O Lord, and hetp us in this hour 
of distress, in the name of the Prince of Peace, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 26, 
1918, was read and approved. 


RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing resignations from committees, which the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, January 26, 1918, 
Hon. Chaur CLARK, Speaker, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of 
the . committees : ims, Maecetion, ditures in the De- 
partment and Pensions. 


C. A. OULBERSON. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
referred to Col. House on the occasion mentioned by my colleague 
as a politician. If to take a deep and intelligent interest in 
men and measures from the standpoint of the people's welfare, 
with ut a thought of self-advancement, makes one a politician, 
then Col. House is a politician, and may his kind increase. He 
has never sought office and has never held office. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania referred to Col. House as a 
“lobbyist.” This is an error of the most unqualified sort. - Noth- 
ing in Col. House's life affords the slightest foundation for such 
a charge. He represents the highest type of the thoughtful, un- 
obtrusive, patriotic, and public-spirited private citizen, a type 
that constitutes one of the glories of this Republic. 

It is to the honor and the credit of Weodrow Wilson that he 
selected a plain, untitled, private citizen to represent this eitizen- 
controlled Republic at the council table of world democracy. 


REPORT OF THE EIGHT-HOUR COMMISSION (H. DOC. No. 690). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying paper, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the provision of section 2 of the act of 
Congress approved September 3 and September 5, 1916, to es- 
tablish an eight-hour day for employees of carriers engaged in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes, I 
transmit herewith the report of the commission appointed to 
observe the operation and effects of the institution of the eight- 
hour standard workday for railroad empleyees. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
Tue Warme Hovse, 28 January, 1918. 


— 


e yours, 
DANTEL C. OLIVER. 


z WASHINGTON, 
eee: sep 8 January 25, 1918, 
* House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


desig N kav: ion of ieee Soe Vice 8 i te Department 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The grets. Marine ae ves 
calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. The Secretary will ja 9 — Eae 8 8 
state the first bill on the calendar. Ciarexce F. Lma. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 1786) to amend certain sections The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignations are 
of the act entitled “An act for making further and more effec- | accepted. 
tual provision for the 5 and for other purposes,“ There was no objection. 
approved June 3. 1916, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr. GALLINGER. Let that bim go over. 2 FFF 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the election of the fol- 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 30) to appropriate $3,000,000 | Jowing members of committees. 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to prosecute the work The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
of eradicating the southern cattle tick was announced as next aA nominations to committees. The Clerk will report 
in order. 7 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr, GALLINGER. Let that go over. The Clerk read . . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 5 e eee et sippi, „ 
9 Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 53) anthorizing the Presi- CLARENCE F. Lea, of California, to be a member of the Committee 


on_Rivers and Harbors. 


dent to appoint two additional Assistant Secretaries of Agri- inser: mC. oun, of Ne Sew v York, tu fis iui nahin At Cee e 


culture, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 


Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. ee C C: Waran. of of fae to be 1 — of 2 88 
* — resentatives in 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed Date ge the aod —— sen tion of A ia Senta, — the 


over. 

The bill (S. 2180) to approve mutual cessions of territory by 
the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the consequent 
changes in the boundary line between said States was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2116) to increase the salary of the United States 
district attorney for the district of Rhode Island, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

‘The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 9) authorizing the 
printing in one document the act to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment, the registration reguiations, and the 
proclamations of the President fixing June 5, 1917, as date of 

tion, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JAMES. Let that resolution go over. 


on the Merchant Marine — 

The SPEAKER. Are eee, any other nominations? If not, 
the names appended 717... a ee oe 
the committees to which they are assigned. 

The nominations were agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent ta 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing an article from 
a Baltimore paper announcing the death of the Hon. John Gill 
jr.. my predecessor, from the fourth congressional district ox 
Maryland. 

The SPEAKER. Witheut objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

CARE OF RLIND SOLDIERS. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent te 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp by printing a statement made 
by Francis V. Brady, of Cleveland, Ohio, on how to care for the 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. blind soldier. 


1918. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the statement referred to: 


War rin Y. M. C. A. Cax Do For THE BLIND SOLDIER AFTER THE Wan. 
(By Francis V. Brady.) 


To rehabilitate the blind —— is n problem which. should receive 
ae careful consideration, of eve 
~formed, his sphere in life 
and them su y there comes a’ great change. 
—— he depends upon vision for what he wears, for what he eats, for 
the things of pleasure, for his livelilood, for everything, in fact, he is 
plunged into a world of darkness. His whole life must undergo a 
— to meet this new condition. His spirit is gone; his ambition 
eft him. He is utterly bepeless, one asks. the question: 
x End can be done for such a man? 
To outline briefly some phases of work which the association might 
profitably follow is the purpose of these notes. 
1. WHAT CAN un DONE IN THE HOSPITALS. 


(a) To interview: a man either at the hospital overseas, or at the 
hospital to which he has returned here in this country, just as soon as 
it is practical in. order that his mind may be taken from) the loss of 
his eyes and that he any: be encouraged to. think of the future not as 
a world of darkness and lessness. but as a world of sunshine where 
there is plenty of opportunity still waiting for the blind man who has 
the will and ambition to forge ahead. 

(bi ae ickly as possible teach him the fundamentals of raised 
prin*, es: pecially the dot system used to mark playing cards. and other 


time 
cornet 
"er 5 provide readers who will read the best light literature, 
To see that friends who visit him do not discourage him; that 
moon of the future only as a bright future; that, instead of sym- 
zing with the man; they cheer him up. 

To attempt to secure business men and others to discuss business 
33 and life- problems, with the men always taking care to em- 
phasize the ways in which a man: who does not see can be useful. 

I, WHAT CAN BE DONE tx THE HOMB. 


(ay ir possible to: visit the home before the arrival of the sizhtless 
soldier and prepare his parent or others a pe coming, to try to 
leave the impression with them that he can of. much use in the 
world in spite = fact that he is blind: it me will do their share 
in ragga irit and his: grit: 

b When. ba — jer uns arrived. or before; if possible. to go to his 
associates and his neighbors and ask them to try, as far as possible. to 
treat him just as they did before he lost his sight. to associate with 
him just as freely, and to make him feel’ that he is just the same even 
though he has met a tremendous loss. 

del To have his parents teach him to be as useful as. possible, in 
doing things about the home—for example, in the matter of eating, 
to teach him to cut his: meat and wait on himself largely: When a 

man is a farmer or from: a rural community, to teach him to care for 
the Chicken. the pigs, or the cows, or to do the ordinary, chores around 

e house 

tdo It ie — 8 of those at home to see that the man out as 
much as. to lectures. theaters, church, socials clu and. in 
fact, everything which will keep, him in touch with the outside world. 
It is becavse the fact that 8 bind people are kept in the house 
and lose their contact with the — — world that much of the help 
that otherwise might be ziven them is lost. 

os WHAT THE CHURCH CAN. DO. 


(a) The minister or priest, as the ca: . 
int to visit the man and invite him. ‘oe come to church, and 
e has no one to take him to provide a guide 
(b) To interest the members of the church im the man im order that 
they may make him feel. that he Is-still one of them. 
te) o secure the active cooperation of the man in the E h 
League, the Christian Endeavor, the You Men's Club, or whatever 
organization: may be affiliated with the ch 


IV. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


(a) One of the things most needed by: the blind! soldiers: is: physical 
education. When one loses his sight. the tendency: is to relax his 
muscles and allow many of them to become entirely useless. This can 
be avoided by proper puyar training. Some of the institutions already 
bave gymnasiums where instruction: im calisthenics: is ani —— the 
Youg Men's Christian Association can do much by openi 
tion buildings and establishing special classes where the lind may be 
taught gymnastics, swimming, skating, and various other ath 

rts which wiil orl Ao ve them much needed exercise and bring 

r unused, muscles 
v. WHAT eee 4 — BLIND: MEN FOLLOW SUCCESSFULLY? 

This is one of the largest pretties confronting those who are in- 
terested in the work for 22 — b Pea soldiers. So. far very little progress 
has been made in the last 30 yea in getting new. occupations 
which blind le cam follow. n y: by those connected —— 
institutions, but in individual cases lind men have demonstrated tha 
there are few 8 they can not do if they have the will and ine 
ambition to tackle the job. As near as possible, 878 blind soldier should 
be trained to do the thing he did before going into the Army. 


t he may learn to play games and thus occupy bis 


successft.. shoe ini i beng’ sheer he had lost his eyesight. If he — 
a machine 3 when: he could see, he could be taught to operate 
aps a ler machine under present conditions, 
With the idea In mind of having a blinded soldier follow as. 
as se nonion the occupation he followed when: he bad normal vision, we 
g to some of the occupations: taught in blind Institutions, and 
— which individual blind men have a very success. 


crocheting f or women, mattress making; some manual 
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success. 
aad: The following: are: the chief: occupations: taught: In institutions: 
— — wenving. chair caning; basket — knitting aud 


training, and piano 


With: the exception ot the last named) these tions are done: 
hand, and must compete with similar: . machin — 
that it is im bie: for a blind: man to: make more than 86 or a 
week, which in these days of tigh prices means a ee ‘existence For 
this reason a number of the States: have enacted law . tor 
commissions and pensions for es blind. Piano tun oe a different 
sphere. For - man. whe can do good. work it pri es 1 excellent 
opportunity for making a good living, The successful piano tuner can 
make from $25 to $40 m week if he works for a store or factory. With 
er ee yer plano, however, r work becomes 
more difficult, and it is only these blind men who: have a. mechanical 
bent who are able to master the intricacies: ‘of t the various player pianos. 
These few men are very successful. 

Many blind women and a few. men become: successful! 


e 

and; musicians, but it is only after years: of train! and ln mind 
it is hardly ctical ter those whe become bind fa nan adult years, — 
the reasons t their habits are formed. their ungers are s and t hey 


do not acquire: music as readily as nger boys and girls: wo Type- 
writing and telephone operas ng bape also heen taught some in insti- 
tutions, but practical) o effort has been made to produce su 

blind typists and telep — operators: Por this reason I mention them 
in the second group of occupations rather than tn the first. 

2. (a) Uccupations.in which individual blind men have made a marked 
ces: 


A number of very liave been blind: Some of these 
men have lost their: si 


successful 
t in ao life and have turned to the 1. — 
of law after 9 their sight: In order to do this several qualities are 
“shear. logieal i education: second, an excellent memory; third, 
ja rea cal ial 


have been a number of Instances: where blind mem have made 
5 physicians. One of the most successful tuberculosis sanis 
tarium in the country is conducted by a blind man at Monrovia, Cal. 
And still others have made a success ax-chiropractitionersand osteopath: 
These two branches of the medical profession are especially adapted: to 
blind men because they rely almost 3 upon touch for their results, 
Another fruitful field of endeavor for blind’ le is that of Insurance. 
If a man has known the insurance business before losing his sight, or 
if he has a pleasing personality aud the ahllity to remember figures and 
forms of policies, there is no legitimate reason why the loss of one's 
eyes should be an insurmountable bandicap to becoming a very success- 
ful writer of insurance. Many of the large nies already have em- 
ployed blind people. and they have shown sein thats thes are very: atter. ot 
producing results, which are what all commercial concerns are af 
Salesmanship: This is a field in which adult okap mem have t: 
hold and have made wonderful success: I have in mind two mem of 
miy, acquaintance who lost their eyesight by- accident: when they were 
iu years, one of whom operates a. | furniture house, and the 
— 2 is the most successful salesman: for a int and varnish con- 
corn in the city, of Cleveland. These men were both: blinded in — 75 
life and had to readapt bron eng to thelr new conditions, This is a 
or blind men 


ea: marked success: in) the operation: of the: ‘tom 

. With the use of the dictaphone so common. I see no reason 
why this should not be done more, 
Telephone operating: T have- known: of a number of men and women 
who. have- successfully mastered a switchboard, nom with the use of 


raters but! the dia 
ind meu to und 
ö 


successful receiving operators with the: aid of a typewriter: 
Machine operators: I know of five Mind men in various gae 

country who are working in factories operating peice "i ing. presses, 

milling. machines. armature w'nders, aud other mach the 

modern safety appliances now in use Im factories and aor the intro- 

duetion of almost fool-proof automatic machines I see no reason why 

mine men should not operate successfully: many, machines in factories, 
lly where they were used to such work before entering the 


Some * 

Bxcenti I know off many: large business: Inst'tations. which: are 
Berai 5 blind men. One of the 5 factories in Chicago has 
for its owner a blind man who lost his sight when he was 30 years old. 


A large hag eed ge concern in Cleveland has: for its ma: = = blind 
man who lost his sight when he was about 22. A bank rt. 
ment’ store of Which I know ha vo for their owners and * ent ind 
men. Senator Gore and Congressmem RCALL and: trick have 
demonstrated what Mind men who: lose their sight in their youth can 


do as executives and leaders. 

This is but a partial list of occupations. but it f= suffictent to iis- 
trate the variety of callincs in which blind men have: made a marked 
success. There 's no valid’! reasom why any or all ot these occuprtions 
shonld not be made use of in training the boys who come home without 
their sight’ from the battle field of Europe. 


Vi. WHAT CAN THE PeRLic- DOT 


(a) The big thing ts to treat the blind soldier with: the same con- 
sideration you treated bim before he went to war. I, have known of 
many men and women who are in soctal work who are very courteous 
and very. nice to blind men and women wen —e = in that work, but 
when are outside of their work Lig Aen shun them. 
seem to feel that there is somehow a difference . —.— of the fact 
that the man or woman has lost his or her eyesight. 
to try to impress n the publie is that when a man loses his sigh 
it does not change his 22 of lite: he should not change his attitude 
of mind, and ft should not change the attitude of the blie toward 
bim: The blind man has the same passions. the same ideas, the same 
ambition, and the same aspirations as the peeple who see him, —.— the 
publie should recognize this fact and accord pone: Sn fen pega 
the same consideration, and the same- respect as a seeing 
brother. Fraternal organizations and clubs —.— toe blind soldiers 
among their membership should see to: it that these men are on com- 
ners that they are called upon to talk; that are gt offices; 

and given the: same things that: they received ore they went to 
meer 
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The attitude of the p 
of long years of education along 


ublic to-day is one of i This is sọ because 


at line. e Bible refers to blind 
men as beggars. Shakespeare treats the blind man as a hopeless being, 
incapable of doing a man’s work in a community. Modern literature 
likewise sympathizes and pities the blind. It is for this reason that 
it is so hard for one who has lost his sight, who can really do things, 
to get an opportunity to show just what he can do. It is for this 
reason that blind men and women are looked upon as beings from 
another world, and it is this attitude of the public which the Youn, 
— 5 Association can do much to change in its dealings wi 
soldiers. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Lincoln’s birthday, the 12th of February, the gentleman frora 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] be allowed to address the House for 30 
minutes on the life of President Lincoln. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
I am not going to object, of course—for four or five years past 
I have on that day, with the permission of the House, read Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg address, and I ask that I be permitted to read 
that address first and then let the gentleman from Illinois 
follow. s 

Mr. GILLETT, 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that on Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, 
after the reading of the Journal and the clearing up of business 
on the Speaker's table, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUS- 
BELL] read Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, and that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Granam] be then permitted to address the 
House not to exceed 30 minutes; of course, not to interfere with 
conference reports and privileged business, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the Agricultural bill. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9054. When the committee rose at its last sit- 
ting there was pending an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered: by Mr. MeLavontux of Michigan: Page 13, line 
aa Sr out the figures “ $250,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $500,- 


I am quite willing to accept that as an 


The CHAIRMAN. Under agreement of the committee, debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments thereto was limited to 
two hours, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] to 
control one hour of that time and the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] the other hour. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I expect 
now to occupy only five minutes. ‘The amendment I have 
offered, if adopted, would increase the amount of money avail- 
able to the Bureau of Animal Industry for the work of eradi- 
cating tuberculosis in live stock. Several speeches, all good, 
were delivered a few days ago in general debate, showing the 
general prevalence of tuberculosis in live stock, how it is grow- 
ing and spreading, the extent of the loss and damage, and the 
danger also to human life, 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that as my time is so limited I 
should confine myself to a statement as to how this matter 
arose and the status of it as it comes hefore the House. Some 
gentlemen, particularly interested in the subject, had inter- 
viewed the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. Mohler, 
as to whether or not the disease of tuberculosis in live stock 
could be eradicated. He replied, stating without qualification, 


that it could be eradicated. He was asked further how much 
bureau could properly aud economically expend 


money his 
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during the coming year in carrying on that work, and he said 
he could use $1,000,000. 

The fact was called to his attention that many veterinarians 
would be required and that many of them are now being employed 
by the Government of the United States, enlisted in the military 
service, and he was asked if, in view of that situation, he would 
be able to obtain the veterinarians needed. He said: “ Yes; I 
can obtain the veterinarians. I can get the men if the money 
suggested is appropriated for the purpose.” 

Later the Secretary of Agriculture recommended the appro- 
priation of only $250,000, and stated that that is all the money 
that can be profitably and properly used during the coming 
year. I have great respect for the Secretary of Agriculture. 
I esteem him as one of the great men in this administration, 
and I hesitate to differ from him. 

In fact, I think I do not differ from him, believing that he 
has made this statement having in view the necessity of other 
large appropriations and the need of economy, and believing, 
too, that he would prefer that this matter should be put up to, 
considered, and settled by Congress, rather than that he alone 
should determine the amount of money that should be appro- 
priated. And if I may be permitted to choose between the emi- 
nent Secretary of Agriculture and the chief of his bureau as to 
the amount of money that can be properly used, I may be 
pardoned if I choose to follow the chief of the bureau, who 
knows the work, has been engaged in it, and knows the kind 
of work that he will carry on. Under him will be the employ- 
ment of the men and the use of the entire sum. He says, with- 
out qualification, that $1,000,000 can be used. Mr. Chairman, 
he made that statement to two of the Members of this House 
before the matter was taken up by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and in justice to him it should be said that he holds to his 
original statement in spite of the statement made by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, I prefer not to yield now. 
My time is so limited. In that condition the matter came up 
before the Committee on Agriculture, and a recommendation 
was made that only $250,000 should be appropriated for this 
work. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that my amendment, which 
would carry $500,000, ought to be adopted. Tuberculosis in cat- 
tle has increased in the last 10 years from 0.58 per cent to 3.35 
per. cent, and in the slaughterhouses where swine are slaugh- 
tered the percentage of animals found to be affected with tuber- 
culosis during the year 1916 runs from 8 per cent to 24 per cent. 
A large part of the cattle slaughtered in these houses come from 
the ranges, and the large areas of the country, where the disease 
has not been so prevalent as in other parts and where condi- 
tions are not such as to encourage and permit its spread. Think, 
then, of the condition that must exist among the dairy herds 
that are largely confined and kept under conditions which 
encourage the development of tuberculosis, 

The chief of the bureau says: 


Tuberculosis can be eradicated from all the cattle and all the swine 
in this Union; otherwise the Department of Agriculture would not have 
embarked upon such a tempestuous campaign, To support such a broad 
assertion there is abundant evidence obtained from the school of expe- 
rience covering a period of several years. 


He goes on to give the names of the States in which the work 
has been successfully carried on and in which tuberculosis has 
been practically, if not altogether, eradicated. He says— 

Furthermore, wherever and whenever an effort was made to eradicate 
the plague and the earnest cooperation of the livestock owners and 
so thus been obtained, success has never failed to crown the 
enterprise. 

Herds of cattle which have at the inception of the campaign con- 
tained 75 per cent of diseased animals have been freed of the malady 
and have remained as free herds. 

Herds which on the first test were found free of disease have, by the 
prudent care of thelr owners, kept free of tuberculosis. 

The experience the department has had, as outlined here, has been 
enjoyed by the veterinary officials of some States. The preponderance 
of successful experiments, if we may call them such, is convincing proof 
that when conditions are favorable tuberculosis may be eradicated. 

He says also: 

The American people can eradicate tuberculosis, or prevent its eradi- 
cation, or increase its presence. 

In 1907, the bureau t undertook systematic investigations in re- 

rd to the eradication of bovine tuberculosis, and the results which 
fave been obtained Taronga 10 2 of study indicate that the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis of ca swine is probably the la t and most 
difficult problem which the bureau has undertaken to solve for the benefit 
of the live-stock Industry and the general public, which benefits from 
the advancement of that industry, 


And he goes on to say that it is a demonstration and not a 
theory, not an experiment, that the disease can be eradicated, 
and under proper care when once eradicated it does not again 
appear. i 

Mr. Chairman, the interest of the membership of the House 
in this subject of tuberculosis in live stock has been revived 


tle an 


1918. 
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und greatly aroused by facts brought to their attention by the 


gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoa N]. who has. in his usual in- 
telligent and thorough manner, elicited facts and figures showing 
the prevalence and rapid spread of that plague. and thut it can be 
eradicated. He seems to have been uble also to attract the atten- 
tion and arouse the interest of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 


the chief of that bureau, adopting the suggestion made to him by 


Mr. S.oan that an appropriation of $1,000.000 ought to be made, 


promises, and I am sure will inaugurate and carry on a vigor- 
ous. campaign fer the eradication of tuberculosis, Everyone 


who knows existing conditions will welcome that campaign, and 
State authorities will give prompt and effective assistance in 
carrying it on. 
Let the work begin at once and let there be abundance of 
money available to enable officinis of the department to carry 
it on properly and to a ‘successful end. I trust my amendment 
increasing the appropriation by $250,000 will be agreed to: 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman consumed nine neuen 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
| Government, and it is only by comparison that we can judge ef 


tleman from Mississippi Mr. ‘CANDLER]. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, this item in 
the bill is a new item. It carries an appropriation of $250,000. 
The committee gave to this matter full and thorough investiga- 
tion, had a hearing upon this specific proposition. and guve full 
consideration to everything that was suggested in reference 
to it. 

Nobody denies that this condition exists throughout the coun- 
try. and that it ought to be remedied. We are anxious to do 
what can be done in that direction; but we all recognize the 
fact, or at least ought te recognize the fact, that you can not 


accomplish everything in n day; that it takes seme time to accom | 


plish anything. no matter what you may undertake and to 
make proper preparation to begin the work. We sought the 
very best informatiou that could possibly be obtained in refer- 
ence to the facts as to conditions throughout the country, and 
what could be done to reuch an effective remedy in the most 
efficient manner in the shortest possible time. Wanting infor- 
mation upon this subject. and desiring it from the source which 
we believed could give us the best Information to be obtained, 
we went to the Secretary of Agriculture himself. and he recom- 
mended the sum carried in this bill, $250,000. The Secretary ot 
Agriculture advised the committee that in his opinion the de- 
partment could effectively use $250.000 during the next fiscal 
year, Now, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN | 
says that the chief of the bureau says that he can use 
$1.000,000. ‘Well, we all know that the chiefs of these bureaus 
are anxious at all times to enlarge their activities, and that 
they advise us sometimes that they can use a great deal more 
thun the Secretaries of these executive departments oftentimes 
believe they can use advantageously or ought to be permitted 
to use. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN} says 
that as between the Secretary of Agriculture and the chief of 
this bureau in this instance he would take the advice of the 
chief ot the bureau. I prefer, and I believe it is wise, to take 
the advice of the Secretary of Agriculture, the head of this 
department, as to what can be done and as to the most effective 
way in which it can be done. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I have only a very Uttle time 
remaining. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gent:oman tell us 
to what extent the States cover this question of tuberculous 
cattle? What do the States themselves do? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The States themselves at 
present are doing practically nothing along this ine of work. 
They depend upon the Government, like they often do in refer- 
ence to other matters. to do the whole work. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My information is that many 
of the States are exercising a great deal of care and spending a 
great deal of money for this purpose. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Yes; in quarantine work. 
They are supposed to exercise all the activities they «an along 
that line, but when it comes to expending money outside for the 
purpose of eradicating the disease and going to the rect of it, 
they are not doing anything along that line. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I regret I can not I have but 


five minutes. Now. as I understand the amendment, it seems to 
me that we ought to take the advice of the Secretary himself, 
and while the work is a good werk and I want it distinctly 
understood I favor it, and it ought to he done and will he done. 
nevertheless, we should go about it in a businesslike way of 
utilizing what the Secretary of Agriculture says can be utilized 
effectively in order to bring about the best results. If we at- 


tempt to go beyond that we stand n chance of not ufilizing the 
money effectively nud of wasting the money in ae effort which 
can not be directed in the proper course because the umehinery 
to secure best results is not available at present. Tierefore I 
believe that the amendment of the gentleman trom Michigan 
increasing the appropriation ought not to be adopted. und that 
you should stand by the best judzment of the committee which 
brought in this report unanimously, and by the judgment of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and that you should stand by ‘the 
amount specified in the bill. [ Applause. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from INineis [Mr. MCKINLEY}. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I come from an agricul- 
tural district. The farmers of my district have the highest 
appreciation of the work of the Department of Agriculture. I 
find the department ‘always willing to beip for the benefit of 
the people of central Illinois. Therefore, I want to uphold 
their hands in every way. It is hard when we juggle the great 
figures of to-day, the Immense appropriations. to appreciate the 
vast amount of funds going to different departments of the 


the proportion that ench department gets. For instance, the 
Department of Agriculture this year will receive in this bill 
about $27,000,000. We appropriate for ene battle cruiser up- 
ward of 530.000.000. more than the Department of Agriculture 
will get fer agriculture in all the United States. We know that 
one battle cruiser can not go across the ocean unless food is 
furnished. All over the United States we have appropriated 
hundreds of ‘millions of dollars to be expended for temporary 
cantonments on rented lands. We pay eight or ten million 
dollars for one camp, white we are only appropriating $27,- 
000.000 for the whole Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very much impressed when the state- 
ment was made before our committee that 15 per cent of all 
the hogs slaughtered in Chicago were affected by tuberculosis; 
that 24 per cent of all the hogs slaughtered at Milwaukee were 
affected by tuberculosis. The information was given to us that 
tuberculosis originates in cattle and then spreads to the hugs 
in the country. We were informed that If it was eliminated 
from the cattle it would be ellminnted from the hogs. 

Again, comparisons are what we must judge by. We are told 
that there are 20,000,000 hend of cattle in the United States 
subject to the cattle tick. The depurtment win receive this 
year in this appropriation bill some $600,000 for the elimination 
of the cattle tick. I know that they will use it properly. and it 
has been of great benefit to the country. ‘There are 20,000.000 
cattle subject to the cattle tick and 130.000 000 cattle and hogs 
subject to tuberculosis. Tf the same proportion of appropriation 
was made there would be provided in the bill some $4.000.000 
in the elimination of tuberculosis from the cattle and hogs 
instead of the $250.000 provided in the bill, or the $500,000 
asked for in the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Taking into consideration, gentlemen, the fact. which I will 
repeat again, that 15 per cent of the hogs slaughtered in Chi- 
cago, the greatest packing district in the United States, and 24 
per cent of those slaughtered in Milwaukee are affected with 
tuberculosis, it certainly seems to me very inmportant indeed that 
we should give to the Department of Agriculture a liberal sum 
fer the elimination of tuberculosis, and I hape that this com- 
mittee will support the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan increasing the appropriation—not to ‘$4,000,000, 
which would be the proportion that they ought to have, but to 
$500,000. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield we minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. I heartily agree with the gentleman from IIinois, 
who has spoken with reference to the importance of this Gov- 
ernment undertaking to deal with the diseuse of tuberculosis 
among cattle. The gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman 
from Nebraska and the gentleman from Michigan will find no 
quarrel with me as to the great importance of the subject matter 
involved, because I have the honor to represent in purt a State 
which produces eight times as many cattle as any other State 
in the Union, and when this question is broached it touches my 
State. with its 8,000,000 head of cattle. While I recognize the 
importance of the item, I also recognize the fundamental prin- 
ciple that ought to underlie every apprepriation that this Con- 
gress makes, and that is the business principle, “Don't give 
any money unless you know that you have the appropriate 
machinery to spend that money effectively.” [Applause] We 
have not got that machinery. and we must depend upon the De- 
partment of Agriculture to furnish that machinery in due time, 
They tell us now that they can not get veterinarians, because 
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the war has made a great demand upon these professional 
people, and that they are not to be had. When the question is 
asked them for their best judgment on every dollar that they can 
legitimately use in the next fiscal year, they respond that 
$250,000 is every single cent that can be used. - 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Not now; I have not the time. They 
are the people who are going to spend the money. That ques- 
tion has been asked more than once. It is said in an indirect 
way that the chief of the bureau tells us that they can use 
$1,000,000. He made no such statement before the Committee 
on Agriculture, on which committee action must be had, and that 
statement was never made in that committee. If you enter the 
field of destroying cattle and hogs that are afflicted with this 
disease, and undertake to pay for destroying the cattle, $10,- 
000,000 can easily be expended. But what are we, as the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, called on to do? Here is a great problem 
which is now being attacked. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McKrx.ey] refers to the cattle-tick item. I believe it was 
in 1906 that less than $100,000 was the first appropriation on 
that item. If you had then made an appropriation of a million 
dollars to attack that problem, which was a serious one, that 
million dollars would have been wasted, and we would not have 
been advanced any further than we are at this time. It takes 
time to educate people and to organize and to get these matters 
before the country, and you haye got to have the cooperation of 
the people and of the legislatures of the respective States. 

We did not make any headway in the cattle-tick item until 
an educational campaign was carried on, and when that cam- 
paign was had and we woke the people up to the problem that 
confronted them, the legislatures of the several States enacted 
laws compelling the dipping of their cattle, and by 1921 we 
hope the entire South will be free from this evil. But we went 
about it in a systematic way. We used a small appropriation 
at first. We enlarged this as demands and organization came, 
and we have obtained results by that enlargement. It was just 
the same with this tuberculosis item, I am ready to enlarge it 
when we get the organization; I am ready to spend every dollar 
that can be legitimately expended just as fast as the subject 
matter can be brought to the attention of the people of the 
country; and I am as intensely interested in stamping out this 
disease from among our cattle and hogs as any gentleman on 
the floor of this House. But we must do it in a businesslike, 
systematic way. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes, 

Mr. SLAYDEN, May I ask my colleague if any other method 
for the treatment of tuberculosis in cattle has been discovered 
or is resorted to than the slaughtering of the afflicted herds? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That is the only way that has been 
found by which you can destroy it, and I have but to call the 
attention of the gentlemen of the House to this fact: This same 
disease is in the human family, and millions of dollars have 
been expended all over the country endeavoring to eradicate it, 
but we have not been able to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to direct what I have 
to say to the proposition that the States are doing something 
toward the eradication of tuberculosis, and that it is possible, 
by the use of proper administrative measures and by proper 
legislation, to eradicate the disease. But the States can not do 
it by themselves. This is not a State problem; it is a nationa! 
problem. No State can keep itself clean from tuberculosis, 
no matter how efficiently its laws may be enforced, unless simi- 
lar legislation, similar administration, is enforced in the States 
which surround it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have only a minute, but I yield for a 
question, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I could not do it in a minute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can not give the gentleman more time, 

Mr. SLATDEN. I only wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, I yield to the gentleman for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman says that by proper legisla- 
tion tuberculosis in cattle can be eliminated. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And by enforcement of the law. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I would like to know how. Have the 
scientists discovered any method of treating it effectively except 
to destroy the herds? 

Mr. ANDERSON, And by segregation. 


Mr. SLAYDEN, The gentleman means letting the climate 
cure them? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. Minnesota was one of the first States 
to undertake the eradication of tuberculosis. I think more 
efficient work has been done there than in any other State. We 
have been in this work since 1904, and I desire to present some 
figures as to what has been accomplished in that State with a 
view of demonstrating that it is possible to eradicate tubereu- 
losis, In 1911 in the State of Minnesota 4,405 cattle were 
tested. Three thousand five hundred and three of these cattle 
had been previously tested and the reactors segregated or de- 
stroyed, and of the number previously tested only nine-tenths of 
1 per cent were found to be affected. As to those upon whom 
the first test was applied, 16 per cent were found to be affected. 
In 1916, of 4,700 cattle previously tested, only eight one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent of the cattle were found to be 
affected. Of those upon whom the first test was made, 9.5 per 
cent avere found to be affected. In 1917, of 7,279 cattle pre- 
vicusly tested, there was not found a single reactor. Of 2,193, 
which were then tested for the first time, 10 per cent were 
found to be affected with tuberculosis. But the singular thing 
and the impressive thing in connection with this test is this, 
that as to the 2,193 cattle that were tested for the first time, of 
which 10 per cent were found to be reactors, it was found that 
of this 10 per cent 60 per cent were imported into the State. 

In three months of 1917-18, 3,225 cattle were retested. Of 
this number four one-hundredths of 1 per cent were found to 
be reactors, while of 329 tested the first time 15 per cent re- 
acted, and of those 50 per cent came from other States. From 
1902 to 1910, 122,978 cattle were tested, of which 7.8 per cent 
reacted. From 1910 to 1917, 248,586 eattle were tested, and of 
this number 3.7 per cent reacted. In other words, these figures 
show a progressive decrease in the number of cattle affected 
with tuberculosis in the State of Minnesota, and they show 
that the cattle that reacted from the test were very largely 
imported from other States. The logical conclusion of these 
statistics is that no State can effectively cope with this prob- 
lem unless it is made a national problem and unless every 
State undertakes to eradicate tuberculosis. It is not a State 
problem. Just now it is more peculiarly a northern problem, 
but the South is about going into the cattle business. Much 
of its pure-bred stock will have to come from the North, and 
the South is therefore just as much interested in seeing that 
tuberculosis is eradicated in the northern herds as the northern 
people themselves, because their problem will be greatly in- 
creased in difficulty if infected cattle from the North are im- 
ported into the South for breeding purposes. Now, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Youne] suggests no difficulty in finding 
men to carry on the work of eradicating the pink bollworm, 
for which we propose to spend $500,000. He found no difficulty 
last year in finding men to accept the pay under the item for 
the eradication of the southern cattle tick, and many of those 
men are veterinarians. Why should he insist that men can not 
be found to carry on this work? Twenty States, to-day, by law, 
require tests of cattle and the destruction of those which are 
found to be absolute reactors. In 15 of these States compensa- 
tion is paid by the State up as high as, I think, to three-fourths 
of the value. In other States, while it does not specifically 
provide for compensation, of course compensation could be ob- 
tained. No effective work can be done anywhere unless pro- 
vision is made for compensation for cattle slaughtered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Foster having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, in writing, from 
the President of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his 
secretaries, informed the House of Representatives that the 
President had on January 26, 1918, approved and signed bills of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 6176. An act extending the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of 
Fairmont, W. Va.; and y 

H. R. 7697. An act to authorize the calling into the service of 
the United States militia and other locally created armed forces 
in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The committee resumed its session. 3 

Mr. LEVER. Let me inquire of the gentleman from Michigan 
how many speeches he has? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have several more appli- 
cations than I can accommodate, 

Mr. LEVER. I suggest that the gentleman take one more 
speech now, 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the 

gentleman from Maryland IMr. LINTHICUM}. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is not my intention to take very much time of the com- 
mittee this morning, but I want to call particular attention to 
the subject of tuberculosis in cattle as strong as it is possible for 
me in language to do. You know I have been studying this 
question for the past two years, and I am thoroughly convinced 
that if there is one thing that Congress ought to do and do quickly 
it is to eradicate tuberculosis in cattle in this great country of 
ours. Why should we be appropriating to eliminate all kinds 
of pests and diseases, worthy as those appropriations are, and 
neglecting to appropriate for the eradication of tuberculosis, when 
scientists all tell us that a large part of the tuberculosis in the 
human race is caused by impure milk from tubercular cattle? 
Why should we stand idly by and see 6,000 children a year die 
of bovine tuberculosis while we appropriate some $600,000 for 
the boll weevil and hundreds of thousands of dollars for hog 
cholera and thousands of dollars for the eradication of cattle 
tick and all these other things, though, as I say, they each and 
every one are worthy and are necessary? Yet we stand by 
talking and parleying over the appropriation of a little more 
money which means life for the children of this country, more 
largely perhaps than for grown people, although it means the life 
of grown people as well. We all know that milk and milk 
products go to the stomachs of the children of this Nation in 
their raw state. There is no cooked process about them. We 
have granted a meat inspection—a very wise and worthy law— 
but you know that the meat that goes into the human stomach 
goes in there in a cooked state, and yet here is milk, butter, and 
cheese, carrying tuberculosis germs from 2,000,000 cattle, go- 
ing into the stomachs of children and grown people of this coun- 
try in a raw state; and we stand here and talk as if we could not 
appropriate more than $250,000 because some one says that 
some man in the Agricultural Department says 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have only five minutes. If you will give 
me additional time, I will. 

Mr. COX. I want to know how many cattle have tuberculosis? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Two million cattle of this country have 
tuberculosis. å 

Mr. COX. Does that mean milch cows? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The milch cows of this country. We have 
22,000,000 of cattle in this country, and that means about 1 to 
every 10 of the cows of this country are spreading the disease 
germs of tuberculosis. We stand here and say we can not 
give $500,000 to carry on this work. I had a talk with Dr. 
Mohler, and he said if you will give $1,000,000 he can put men 
at work eradicating this disease in the next few years, but if 
you only give $250,000 he can only go about it in the present 
slow process; that if he had $1,000,000 he could send men to 
stir up the States, that he could employ persons to go before 
the people and let them know that this thing ought to be eradi- 
cated, and that he could use $1,000,000 with great efficiency. 
In the long run it will not cost the United States any more, 
because you merely hold it down with $250,000, whereas you 
can proceed to eliminate it with $1,000,000. 

Now, I do not wish to go into the vast details of this matter, 
as I have not the time; but you have read my remarks, and 
you know that there are some hundreds of labor clubs of this 
country, some hundred women’s organizations in this country, 
and numerous other clubs, aggregating several hundred, which 
have indorsed this proposition, and those indorsements have 
been filed in Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman 
two minutes more. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There are some hundreds of clubs which 
have passed resolutions asking Congress to eradicate tubercu- 
losis. Now, gentlemen, I sincerely hope this committee will 
vote to give us certainly the $500,000; but we ought to have 
$1,000,000 in order that we may get to work to eradicate the 
trouble. What is the use of being compelled to pasteurize milk 
and to cure the disease germs when you can go to the root of 
the evil and eradicate tuberculosis and have the milk pure? 
Instead of that, we go along with impure milk and go to work 
pasteurizing it, just as in cities that had impure and muddy 
water—we would boil the water. What did we do then? We 
put in great plants to purify the water before it went into the 
homes. Let us appropriate enough money to purify this milk 
aid eradicate tuberculosis and save 6,000 babies in this country 
etery year. I tell you, as I told you on Friday, that we talk 

about conservation of food and fuel, and this, that, and the 
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other; but one thing above all others ought to be conserved, and 
that is the human white race on this earth—with this great war 
going on and killing off thousands of white people every day 
and every month, while the other races are propagating. In- 
stead of conserving our race we allow bovine tuberculosis to 
kill 6,000 babies each year. What I want to say is that you 
should ‘eradicate tuberculosis, and thereby conserve the human 
race, so that these children will not be killed off by bovine 
tuberculosis. Now is the time to do it by voting for this amend- 
ment and telling the Bureau of Animal Industry to get busy 
and eradicate the evil. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. DOOLITTLE]. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, there is nobody of the 
mind to disagree about what the gentleman has said as to the 
eradication of tuberculosis in live stock. The question is, How 
are we to get at that eradication? The Committee on Agricul- 
ture is as anxious to eradicate ¿tuberculosis in milk and in live 
stock as any other group of men on the globe, but we must be 
guided by what the Department of Agriculture, which has to 
spend this money, has to say about what they can do with the 
money that we give them. We have already provided in this 
bill $50,000 more for the eradication of tuberculosis than the 
department estimated for. We have provided in the bill, in 
giving $250,000 for eradication of tuberculosis, the maximum 
amount that any witness appearing before our committee testi- 
fied they could reasonably spend during the next fiscal year. 
An effort was made by leading questions to get witnesses from 
the department who know how the money is going to be spent 
to say that they could use $500,000 or $1,000,000, and not one 
would say that they could use over $250,000. Therefore the 
committee can not take the people’s money and throw it to the 
winds. If the department can not spend this money in a legiti- 
mate way and in an effective way, why should we give them 
money which they do not want and which they can not use? 
The Committee on Agriculture is liberal. It wants the depart- 
ment to have every cent it can use, but when they can ROE use 
it why appropriate it? 

Mr. LOBECK. Does not the gentleman think that they were 
very moderate in their demands, considering the largeness of the 
proposition? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I think they were moderate; 
I hoped they would say they could use $1,000,000, 

Mr. LOBECK. Do not the departments usually ask for more 
thar. they want? 

Mr, DOOLITTLE. Sometimes they do. And the estimates 
in this case seem to be moderate. But witnesses appeared be- 
fore our committee, and the maximum that any man would state 
was that they could use but $250,000. 

Now, there were reasons for that. One of the reasons is that 
there is a great shortage of veterinarians, as my friend from 
Nebraska knows. 

Mr. LOBECK. That is true. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The Government at this minute wants 
2.000 veterinarians and is unable to get them. 

Mr. LOBECK. If they were willing to pay them a fair salary, 
they could get them, could they not? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I think not, because you can not make a 
veterinarian overnight. They have to go through several years 
in training. 

The department is not opposed to the proposition. It wants to 
make the eradication of tuberculosis complete, but it can not do 
it with money alone, The department can not turn the money 
loose unless they have some way to spend it, and they do not 
want to spend it in a useless procedure by giving it to some men 
or giving it to clerks down here in the department. They might 
bring in a bunch of clerks and let them warm the seats and pay 
them good salaries, but that would not be an eradication of 
tuberculosis. 

Mr. LOBECK. The reason they do not get the good men 
to-day in the Bureau of Animal Industry is because those men 
get more pay in other lines. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. That is not the question here. 

Mr. LOBECK. Lou are in favor of a large appropriation? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I am in favor of as large an appropriation 
as the department can spend to good advantage. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Was not Dr. Mohler absent on that day 
the gentleman refers to? Was he not absent in the West? 

Mr. LEVER. Dr. Mohler made a statement on the subject. 
But on the day referred to he was not there, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. So far as the veterinarians are concerned, 
T had a veterinarian of 10 years’ practice, and asked them to 
take him, but they said they had more applications than they 
needed and could not take him on. 
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Mr. DOOLITTLE. - Appointments are made under the civil- 
service regulations, 

The gentleman is mistaken about the scarcity of veterinarians 
in the department. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know. That is what they told 
me. That is all I know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has:expired. The gentleman from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN c.f Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LrrrIEI. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for ‘five minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Younc] a few moments ago. I notice, conceded the magnitude 
of the evil of ‘tuberculosis and the necessity for the remedy, but, 
as I gathered from what he said and from what has just been 
snid by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Doourrrte]. the trou- 
ble is they have not the people who would go ahead and do this 
werk ‘Well, if the evil is so acknowledged and the necessity 
so grent. when we have appropriated the money we shall have 
done our duty. and then it is up to them. If half a million 
dollars is not enough, then let us make it 52.000.000. If they 
enn not hire veterinarians to do this work with what they have 
now, let us give them some more. Here is ene of the greatest 
evils that threatens this country. one of the greatest dangers 
that ‘has menaced it, and 20 States are working at it now. 

I ‘have seen this House spend 600,000,000 in two ‘hours’ time 
without batting an eye and without ever getting an answer to a 
question as to what it was for, except the general proposition; 
and yet when a man comes in here and wants vou to grant 
$500,000 to ‘fight tuberculosis you say you can not get the men 
necessary to do the work. Why, this $500,000 would only em- 
ploy 390 men. By giving the money you cnn have them go out 
and get the men. You can not find 300 veterinarians! 

‘This bill appropriates $620.000 for the eradicution of the 
southern cattle tick; for promoting standards and investigating 
the ginning, baling. compressing, and tare of cotton, $45,000; 
for farmers’ cooperative demonstration and for the demonstra- 
tion of the ‘best methods of meeting ‘the ravages of the cotton 
boll weevil, $650,000; to keep ithe Mexican pink bollwerm of 
cotton in Mexico out of the United States and survey him on 
Jus native heath in Mexico, $100,000; to make the aforesaid pink 
Mexican bollwerm an-outlaw en all lands and seas, to be killed 
at sight. $400,000, Here is $1,815,000 to be expended in the 
cotton belt, including the area of the Texas cattle tick. Evi- 
dently ‘there is ample supply of men for this business. ‘Then I 
find that you have approprinted $250,000 to stamp out tuber- 
culosis in cattle; and when the gentleman from Michigan mod- 
estly asks you for $500,000 we are gravely told that there are 
not men enough in the United States to be had on whom could 
be -expended ‘half a million dollars to fight against the ravages 
of a disease which not only assails dumb brutes and cotton 
patches, but is a standing menace to every home in ‘the United 
States, If everybody in the cotton bett in-civil life is going to 
put in his time running down the Mexican bollworm and the 
Mexican cattle tick, we will have no gentlemen from that terri- 
tory to fight the tuberculosis. 

But will this not open the way for the employment in civil 
life of somebody north of the Ohio River? Have not the gen- 
tlemen so confined their employment of civilians to the cotten 
belt that they Wholly overlook the fact that in the cow country 
and the wheat country and the corn country there are many 
good men of both political parties who could be persunded for a 


consideration to enlist under the Government flag in helping the 


Agricultural Department? ‘The terrific menace which tuber- 
culosis is has of itself forced a demand for and a supply of 
veterinarians such as was never before ‘known, and every man 
in Congress knows that the statement we can not secure 
enough veterinarians to draw salaries amounting ‘to $500,000 
for investigating the dairy cattle of this country is absolutely 
without any foundation whatever. I can state without fear of 
successful challenge that if every dollar of the 81.815.000 ap- 
propriated for the cotton-belt tieks and worms were turned 
over to the fight against tuberculosis it would improve this bill 
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100 per cent. ‘The people of South Carolina do not milk enough | 


cows to have any serious appreciation of what it means to a 
dairy country to fight tuberculosis. 

Last year Swift & Co. sold $875,000.000 worth of meat prod- 
ucts, The Armours sold in this country $575.000,000 worth of 
meat products. Last year Swifts clenred 832.000.000 and Ar- 
mours in the United ‘States 521.000.000 selling meats. Armour 
made 2.21 per cent. Swift 3.7 per cent on every dollar of sales. 
‘The Armours cleared 21 per cent on their capital stock and. 
they state, 144 per cent on their net capital. Besides their for- 
eign holdings Armours had at the close of last year a capital 
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stock of $100,000,000 and a surplus of $56,000,000. Their bills 
and accounts payable had risen from $41,000,000 to $101,000,000 
in thut year. Their balance sheet showed ias resources $314,- 
900,000 in the meat-packing business. From those figures you 
can begin to get an idea of the immensity of the cattle trade 
and its evils that attack us and the broad spread it makes 

the people. Those facts in themselves should be enough 


among 
to induce the House to be liberal in such a thing as this. 


Within the lust half century I have myself seen this great 
industry spring from nothing under my eyes. When I went to 
the district which I now ‘have the honor to represent here, 
Kansas was a cattle country, a buffalo-cattle country. The 
frontier village in which I resided, far from a railroad, had in 
every other home a buffalo robe and every season buffalo meat 
for sale in the butcher shops. A neighbor kept à buffalo calf in 
his yard. In a spirit of scientific research once. at the mature 
age of 12, I hurried along a bunch of buffalo with a stick. just 
to see what could be done. and older men have hurried them all 
away as carelessly. That such a change could come in a life- 
time seems almost incredible. What will it be hereafter? 

As they disappeared the longhorns came across the Indian 
Territory from Texas. Infested with the Spanish fever and the 
Mexican tick, they were net allowed to be driven inte Arkansas 
and Missouri. Accumulating in vast numbers at the close of 
the ‘Civil War, after the Confederate Army market terminated, 
one yeur, in the lute seventies, Capt. King and the other big 
cattlemen started hundreds of thousands of them across the 
prairie headed for the Kansas Pacific Railroad, just ‘built toward 
Denver. A shrewd man, Joe McCoy, secured a contract with the 
Kansas Pacific, built »steckyards at Abilene. where I Jong 
lived, staked out a line at travel from the Arkansas River cross- 
ings toward his stockyards, erected signs, and the whole Texas 
trade Janded at Abilene as seamen find a safe harbor. For 
several years that little village was the greatest enttle mart in 
the world, while Wild Bill reigned as marshal and monarch. 
Then the longhorn passed away in the wake of the buffalo, and 
they brought in the little round cows from the Rast and England, 
and tuberculosis and dairy farms and creumeries, and established 
where I now reside a packing house whose firm this year put out 
almost a billion dollars of packed meats to go into millions of 
homes. Do not quibble about getting a few men. This is a big 
proposition, gentlemen. and T hope vou can think of it in a 
big-way. Will you permit the great future of this ‘trade to be 
undermined by this dread enemy unchullenged while you run 
down the pink bollworm and the boil weevil that are only inju- 
rions to crops, not life? 

The second Kansas district supplies more foodstuffs to the 
world than any other district in the United States. We are 
second in packing-house industries, and second in fleur milling 
industries. and we have eight large agricultural counties besides, 
You have just shown your thoughtfulness for the wheat farmers 
out there by cutting off 20 per cent or se of the price of the 
farmer's wheat. But he does not grumble. You did not cut it 
aff of cotton. You did not reduce the price of arms or ammuni- 
tion. nor of any great product but wheat. When vou have at- 
tempted to remedy the evils that attack cotton we did not 
quibble. I hope you will stop a moment and think about the 
people from whom you have taken 20 per cent from the price of 
wheat. You did not do that tn the cuse of the cotton farmer, but 
you might just as well have done it with the one as with the 
other. The price of cotton was comparatively higher than that 
of wheat. You hear very little in the way of complaint from the 
wheat farmers. 

These men settled on raw prairie and after venrs of mort- 
gages and droughts finally reached to a place where the world 
was coming their way and they were getting the best end of 
the market. This Congress, that does not “Scotten “ to wheat, 
found it necessary to take 20 or 25 per cent from the vnlue of 
the wheat that the farmers were holding for the advantages 
of the market, that have come to every factory and wholesale 
house in the Republic, and have covered .every cotton field 
deep with yellow gold. Why should you ‘take 20 per cent from 
the wheat farmer? If vou had said to every man with over a 
million dollars, “turn inte the Government, sacrifice to the 
war measures, 20 per cent of your accumulated holdings. it 
would huve caused not one-fourth of the distress, but a thou- 
sand times the outcry that the wheat farmers made. Oh, the 
wheat farmer can place his savings by the side of his son as 
he goes into battle, but nubody dreamed of saying that to the 
millionaire and his capital. Now, when you are spending a 


million and a half on the cotton fields, when vou put $600,000 
to running down the cattle tick, half extinguished now, you rise 
in astonishment that we ask a paltry half million to give the 
country sanitary milk, butter, and ment. sennd Stock in the 
pasture by the wheat field. It ought to be $10,000,000! 


1918. 
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The western agriculturalist is a diversified industrialist. He 
searcely said a thing when he was told that it was for the 
interests of his country that he sacrifice. Is there no balm in 
Gilead? Now, comes the farmer and leads the old cow up to the 
rack, and says, “ Here, she has got tuberculosis; take a crack 
at that while you spend $600,000 on the cattle tick.” 

All you need to do is to take Mohler’s word. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MeLAVvaenmx] and the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lixruicunm] both have had the same experience 
with Dr. Mohler. He tells us through them that he can even- 
tually cut out tuberculosis in live stock for a million dollars 
if given now to begin a system. If a man asks for a billion 
here, he is trusted at sight. If he only asks for a million, you 
view him with suspicion. You have taken the word of every- 
body that came here without any hesitation when they were 
asking for hundreds of millions of dollars, and when Dr. 
Mohler comes up and says, by the mouths of the gentleman 
from Maryland and the gentleman from Michigan, that if you 
give him a million dollars he will begin a policy that will 
eradicate tuberculosis, why quibble about a matter like that? 
He is either right or wrong. You could not spend your money 
to better purpose, Why not try it? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. If either the gentleman from Michigan or the 
gentleman from Maryland says that Dr. Mohler stated to them 
positively that he would agree to eradicate tuberculosis in live 
stock for a million dollars, I will agree to it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think he said he would agree to 
eradicate it for a million dollars, but he said he could begin to 
eradicate it for a million dollars. 

Mr. LITTLE. Well, I will stand on the record of what the 
gentleman from Maryland says. If he can begin to eradicate 
it, that is sufficient for me. Your bill, this bill, provides 
$620,000 for the “ eradication of the southern cattle tick.“ You 
mean to work toward the eradication, and will want more money 
next year. Mohler, of course, meant to inaugurate a policy that 
will finally drive out tuberculosis. You might as well trifle with 
cholera. You have been spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
on less of a promise than that. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lirrte] or anyone else as to the 
importance of this appropriation. I agree that the eradication 
of tuberculosis is one of the most important problems that Con- 
gress has to deal with. But, gentlemen, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Committee on Agriculture have a number 
of important measures and problems to deal with. It has been 
the policy and the endeavor of the committee to deal with every 
problem that is called to its attention and to give to each prob- 
lem due consideration. And, gentlemen, if you will compare the 
liberal appropriations made for this purpose with those made for 
other lines of work you will all agree, I believe, that the com- 
mittee has been most liberal. 

I have been interested in this work for more than a quarter 
of a century. Ten years ago we succeeded in making a small 
appropriation. This work has been conducted by the depart- 
ment. Last year $132,000 was expended. The department this 
year estimates an increase of $66,000, bringing the total up to 
$198,000. The committee held special hearings, and the com- 
mittee increased the appropriation to $250,000, an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent over the appropriation made last year. 
When Dr. Kiernan was asked about the amount of money that 
might be expended to advantage we were told that $250,000, not 
a dollar more, could be used. 

He was asked this question several times. He appeared be- 
fore the committee as the representative of the department. 
He represented Dr. Mohler. He spoke for Dr. Mohler, and Dr. 
Mohler says through Mr. Kiernan that $250,000 is every dollar 
that can be spent to advantage in the department for this 
purpose. 

Now, as I have said, we have other problems fo deal with. We 
are trying to be practical. Gentlemen, are we going to take 


care of the small problems and overlook the larger problems? 
Take the appropriation made, for instance, for the study and 
control of the black rust. We are told that the loss resulting 
from tuberculosis amounts to $25,000,000 per annum. Let us 
look into the wheat problem. Anybody who knows anything 
about the destruction by the black rust will, I am sure, admit 
that the yield of wheat can be increased 50 per cent by eradica- 


tion of the black rust. The wheat estimate for this year is 
668,000,000 bushels. The average for five years was 802,000,000 
bushels. Increase that 50 per cent—no, increase it only 25 per 
cent—and you have an increase of 200,000,000 bushels, which at 
the present price, about $2 a bushel, would make $400,000,000. 
That, my friends, is sixteen times $25,000,000. Are you as busi- 
ness men, are you as Representatives of these wheat-growing 
States going to say to the people, “ We propose to give $500,000 
for the investigation of tuberculosis,” when you can increase the 
production of wheat by 200,000,000 bushels, or $400,000,000, by 
making more liberal appropriation for the eradication of black 
rust? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
to me? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does the gentleman think 
it is a good argument, because he was not able to get the amount 
of money available for wheat diseases increased, to refuse to 
permit the increase of this appropriation for tuberculosis? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman is a member of the committee, 
and he knows that we did increase that appropriation. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. How much? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Thirty thousand dollars. We expended $20,- 
000 last year for the investigation of the black rust, and at 
the suggestion of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
vox] and myself the appropriation was increased to $50,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Was it increased by as 
much as you asked? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes; every dollar, which is more than double 
the amount estimated for by the department. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Did not the gentleman 
from Iowa make practically the same speech before the com- 
mittee that he is making now, complaining of the small amount 
of money appropriated for wheat diseases and of the large 
amount of money appropriated for the pink boll weevil? The 
department asked, $800,000 for the new disease. 

Mr, HAUGEN. We got an increase of 150 per cent and cut 
the $800,000 appropriation down to $500,000. The appropria- 
tion for the study of the black rust last year was $20,000, and 
we increased it 150 per cent, or up to $50,000. Now, gentlemen, 
here we have an appropriation of $50,000 for the investigation 
of black rust, which, if successful, may increase the production 
of wheat to the extent of at least 200,000,000 bushels, or $400,- 
000,000. As the gentleman will remember, the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKINLEY] asked for an increase 
in the appropriation for the investigation of the production of 
corn. An increase of $25,000 was granted, making an appropria- 
tion, all told, of $65,000. So we have one appropriation of 
$50,000 and another of $65,000, or $115,000, for the investiga- 
tion and study of the black rust and diseases affecting the pro- 
duction of corn and wheat. 

Mr. SLOAN. Did Mr. McKinrey and yourself get all that 
was asked for for these two purposes? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; the gentleman from Illinois got all the 
increase he asked for—an increase of about 60 per cent. We 
have increased these two appropriations about 100 per cent 
and a decrease of nearly one-half of the $800,000, so there is 
no discrimination in that respect. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I should like to yield, but my time is limited. 

Mr. SLOAN. One other question—— 

Mr. LOBECK. I simply wish to ask if anybody is complain- 
ing because they got this extra? We were all in favor of it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am pointing out the injustice of increasing 
this appropriation when we are appropriating only $115,000 for 
the eradication of black rust and for the improvement and in- 
crease of our corn crop. I am pointing out the discrimination 
against wheat and corn, the injustice of asking for $500,000 for 
the eradication of tuberculosis, We have in this country about 
63,600,000 head of cattle, valued at $2,824,221,000. Our wheat 
crop alone is estimated at 668,000,000 bushels, worth at present 
prices about $1,250,000,000. Our corn crop is estimated at 
three and a quarter billion bushels; it is worth $1.50 a bushel; 
if so, we have about $4,500,000,000 for corn. The value of the 
wheat crop and the corn crop is more than double the value of 
all our live stock. Here we appropriate $250,000 for the study 
and eradication of tuberculosis. This bill carries $26,943,000, 
Much of that amount is available for the eradication of tubercu- 
losis. We appropriate large amounts of money for the eradica- 
tion of hog cholera. We have an appropriation for the foot- 
and-mouth disease, and various appropriations; und if you will 
go through the bill you will find that we have dollars available 
for the eradication of diseases in animals where there are cents 
available for the more important work of the eradication of dis- 
eases of wheat, corn, and other cereals. My friends, as I 
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started out to say, the committee tries to give due consideration 
to every problem, to every item, that is submitted to it. We 
want to do the practical thing. We want to deal with the larger 
things and not overlook the smaller ones, We all agree as to 
the importance of this item. As I have said, I have been inter- 
ested in this work for 25 years. When I served in our State 
legislature I tried to secure legislation and appropriations for 
this purpose. I think I had as much to do as anybody with 
having this {tem put in the bill here 10 years ago, It has been 
in the bill all these years, and during all that time the depart- 
ment has given it consideration. As I said, $132,000 was ex- 
pended last year. Some 8,000 or 9,000 cattle are being tested 
every mouth, . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I want to get at the real facts in the matter. 
The gentleman states that the department does not want this 
extra appropriation of $250,000. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The subcommittee had before them Dr. Kier- 
nan and other representatives of the department. Dr. Kiernan 
was asked as to the amount of money that should be appropri- 
ated, and he said $250,000. He was asked two ar three times 
if it would not be possible for him to use more money; the an- 
swer was “No.” The gentleman has spoken about veterina- 
rians. He says if you pay the price you can get them. As the 
gentleman knows, thousands of veterinarians have joined the 


Army. 

Not only from the Department of Agriculture, but they 
come from every community in this land. The question is this: 
Are you going to draw on the department for that service? 
The department says it requires skilled and trained vet- 
erinarians to conduct the work Are you going to draw on the 
department force to do this work at the risk of neglecting 
other work, such as meat inspection, and take veterinarians 
from other comniunities who are now needed to do veterinary 
work there; are you going to say to the community, “ Let us take 
the services of these men away from you and deprive you of 
their services, much needed“? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has any plan been submitted 
at all for the expenditure of this additional $250,000? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No definite plan. When the gentleman from 
Nebraska and others asked me what I thought of increasing 
the appropriation I answered, “If you are going to increase 
the appropriation, you ought to submit some definite plan of 
operation.” I said, “If large appropriations of money are to 
be made, the dumping of it by the millions will do no good 
unless you have a definite plan to work by.” 

Mr. Chairman, just one word as to the suggestion of reim- 
bursing the owner of the stock. According to the estimates 
furnished by the department, the value of our live stock Is 
$2,824,000.000. ‘The statement has been made on this floor that 
1< per cent of the cattle are infected with tuberculosis. 

If so, it would require about $282,000,000 to pay the losses 
resulting from tuberculosis. As usual, many tears have been 
shed for the poor farmer. Oh, it is always the dear farmer that 
we are legislating for. Now, anyone who knows anything about 
this proposition knows that the loss is borne by the packers, 
The packers have been doing fairly well. T find, according to 
reports, that Swift & Co. Increased its profits from $9,000,000 
1. 1915 to $20.465.000 in 1916. Armour & Co. increased its 
profits from $6.000,000 in 1915 to 820.100.000 in 1916. So, my 
friends, they are doing fairly well. I believe we ean appro- 
priate money to better advantage than to appropriate an addi- 
tional $250.000 to reimburse the packers at this time. Sug- 
gestions have been made that we should increase meat produc- 
tion. No one will seriously contend that an additional ap- 
propriation of $250,000, or even $1,000,000, can increase the 
production of meat within a short time. That can not be done 
In one session of Congress. 

As before stated, we are expected to furnish 800,000,000 
bushels of gra’n for our allies and soldiers abroad. We had a 
short crop; the supply is not in sight; food is as important as 
powder and guns, and it is our solemn duty to supply those 
who have taken their lives in their hands, who are willing to 
lay them upon their country’s altar as a sacrifice in the de- 
fense of their country. Our word and our resources have been 
pledged; our honor is at stake as well as eur country; we are 
all of one mind, and that is to do everything in our power 
to successfully prosecute this war and to bring about a speedy 
and triumphant termination of this terrible confi'ct in which 
the world is engaged. With that in view, it is up to us to do 
the practical things, for us to appropriate money for the pur- 
poses that will bring the best results. 

In view of the meager appropriation of $115,000 for the 
eradication of black rust and stripe rust, for the study of corn 
improvement, methods of corn production, and of corn-root and 


stalk diseases, affecting the yield of our wheat, corn, and other 
cereals, aggregating upward ef 6,000,000,000 bushels, which in 
point of value is more than twice the value of all our live 
stock, including hogs, can we as practical men representing our 
constituency do what is proposed to do, increase the proposed 
appropriation of $250,000, which is an inerease of $50,000 in ex- 
cess of the department's estimates and nearly 100 per cent in 
excess of the amount appropriated and expended in the current 
fiscal year, to $500,000? Besides the $250,000, this b'll carries 
more than $500,000 for inspection and quarantine work and the 
study of existence of contagious diseases of animals; $620,420 
for the eradication of the southern cattle tick; $364,290 for the 
investigation and experiment in dairy industry; $308,680 for 
investigation and experiments in animal husbandry; $124,560 
for scientific investigation in d'seases uf animals at Bethesda, 
Md. ; $446,900 for investigation in the disease of hog cholera; 
in all, a total appropriation of $2,743,008 for the bureau, in ad- 
dition to that the permanent annual appropriation of $3,000,000 
and $477,200 carried in this bill for meat inspection. Gentle- 
men, it seems to me that if our aim is to increase production 
by making liberal appropriat'ons, we should, rather than to 
double the proposed appropriation, Increase the appropriations 
proposed for the larger and, I believe, the more important 
products of the farm. 

Another question is whether we are going to take the advice 
of men who have made an exhaustive study of the matter, men 
of ability, backed by enthusiasm, who say that not more than 
$250,000 can be effectively used. I take it that it can be said 
without reflecting upon anyone that the department that has 
this work in charge has more thorough knowledge of the 
amount of money and activity that can be devoted to this line 
of work than Members of Congress, True, in loeal matters, 
Members have more knowledge, but when it comes to the deal- 
ing with all problems of this great department, affecting every 
section of our country and the policy of the department, I be- 
lieve its conclusions and recommendations are worthy of the 
highest consideration, We should at least give the representa- 
tives of these bureaus of the department credit of knowing what 
they are talking about. And if we do, then it is up to us to 
act in accordance with their recommendation. That has been 
the policy of the committee. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that we have only two add'tional speeches on this side, and E 
will ask the gentleman from Michigan te use some of his time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
ee minutes to the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 

ASON ]. 

Mr. WASON, Mr. Chairman, I am a little surprised at the 
attitude of some Members of this House ln approaching the dis- 
cussion of this proposed amendment to the bill. As we all know 
and realize, our country is at war. Our Government is urging 
everybody to do his part. Our Government is urging everybody 
to conserve our national resources, Our Government is urging 
everybody to produce from the soil and in the industries the most 
that can be produced, in order that we may bring about an 
early, just, and lasting peace for the warring nations of the 
world. And yet here, when we are dealing with the subject of 
agriculture, which is the basis, the foundation, the strength, and 
sinew behind our Army and Navy, we find men differing on the 
importance of conserving our live steck, which furnishes meat 
Led our people at home, our soldiers at the front, as well as our 

es., 

I said that agriculture was the basis and strength of our 
people in this war. From the soil comes the wheat, the corn, the 
barley, the rye. From the soil comes the mineral and the ore 
that we need. From the soil comes the eotton and the cane, 
From the soil comes the oll and other products. The soil fur- 
nishes the food to raise our cattle and our swine and our horses. 
From the soil comes the lumber that furnishes the material for 
our homes, the euntonments, and the structures for our indus- 
tr 


les. 

We must assist and conserve and encourage these great agencies 
whieh are effective in the prosecution of this war. The De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that $25,000,000 is wasted 
every year in live stock with that dread disease that was 
first discovered in 1882 by Prof. Koch, a German scientist. 
Twenty-five millidn dollars annually lest in live-stock produc- 
tion from this disease, and yet men quibble here over raising 
the appropriation to half a million dollars that we may reduce 
the disease and have more meat, more perk, more fats for our 
people, our allies, and our soldiers, more hides for shoes, and 
so on through the list of necessaries. 

We appropriate money right and left for anything we be- 
lieve will help us to suceessfully prosecute and win this war. 
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I say to you that I believe we can appropriate half a million 
dollars, and the Department of Agriculture can collect the 
force of men necessary in a very short time who will start 
out on an active and effective campaign that will soon result 
in great reduction of the $25,000,000 loss among the great herds 
of this country. 

My colleague [Mr. Youna of North Dakota] asks if we need 
veterinarians for this work. I presume that officials of the 
Department of Agriculture would say that we did, but you and 
I know that we do not. All that is needed is the instrument 
and proper tuberculin, and the eyesight of the average farmer 
is good enough to do the rest and make successful tests. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASON. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If that is so, what is the use of appropriating 
money? If the farmer can do it himself, why should we ap- 
propriate this large sum? The department says it requires 
skilled and trained veterinarians. 

Mr. WASON. In answer to my distinguished friend I will 
say that if there is anything the department does except to 
make scientific researches, that the average farmer can not do if 
eauipped with proper instruments and appliances, I would like 
my friend from Iowa to state it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will answer by saying that $8,000 was ap- 
propriated last year for research work. 

Mr. WASON. After hearing Dr. Mohler’s statement of the 
Department of Agriculture relating to the wide area in which 
tuberculosis is found in live stock it seems reasonable to believe 
that Congress would be willing to adopt this amendment and 
appropriate $500,000 for a campaign of eradication. 

Again, by comparison, as provided in the terms of this very 
bili, it would seem fair and just that $500,000 should be ap- 
prepriated for this particular menace to our live stock. We 
appropriate $620,420 for expenses for the eradication of the 
southern cattle ticks, $500,000 to conduct surveys and inspec- 
tions in Texas or any other State and Mexico te stamp out 
and exterminate the pink bollworm of cotton, and $650,140 
for farmers’ cooperative demonstrations for study and demon- 
stration of the best methods for meeting the ravages of the cot- 
ton-boll weevil. ‘Thus it will be noticed we appropriate $1,150,- 
140 for the control and eradication of the boll weevil and 
the pink bollworm, which are a menace to the cotton crop. 
Is it not fair that a half million, or a sum equal to that ap- 
propriated for the eradication of the cattle tick, be appropriated 
tor the control and eradication of tuberculosis? 

Again, this bill carries an appropriation. of $250,000. for in- 
vestigation, eradication, and control of the disease of citrus 
trees known as citrus canker. 

Are either of these menaces carrying the same amount of 
money or more of greater menace to production than is tuber- 
culosis? 

J. R. Mohler, Acting Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
makes the following pertinent suggestions of the department's 
policy relating to tuberculosis eradication: 

The department’s pay in tuberculosis eradication 1 a cooperative 


one. For every F. į} employee furnished the State is 
provide at least one veterinarian. The pana Eni against pom nn he nd er 
NER bë divided into three as follows: 
Tuberculosis Eradication among Pure-Breä Herds. 
2. Tuberculosis Eradication among Swine. 
3. Tuberculosis Eradication in 


Circumscribed Areas. 
Pure-bred herds which have been tuberculin tested and found to be 
free from tuberculosis will be classed as accredited herds; that is, herds 
which the State oa —.— authorities may certify to as free 


from the is certification will be a tremendous stimulation 
. . to be healthy. The ve pur - 
chaser will ng to part with his money when he invests in cows 
which sre not Biche by person who is his 
herd will find ty when he purchases registered and 

to introduce mto his bovine „ The known healthy animal will be 
in great de unknown will be on 


mand. whereas the own quantity in 
counter. The accredited herds will have entrée into any society, e 
the unknown will 7 — — betas only for use in localities where there is a 
premium on stock. 

The movement to 1 accredited herds is purely a volun one. 
No laws or regulations will be a, to assure the success of this 
pa Its success will ne a provesition for t and decision of sa 

ve-stock owners. It is a jon af the practical live- 

It is a plan fair Hah aaen the speculative chante 
äs the sing of cattle which a are members of a herd 
known to contain, or to have mpeg Bem g contained, animals which are 
affected with — —— or which at least are under suspicion. 

Tuberculosis of swine exists to an 
tarcasses of thousands swine are condemned as 


The 
eoa are fed to swine and. xisting 
= 8 —— s animals which are the distributors of the tuber- 


The extermination of the disease from circumscribed areas is the 


must be kept clean by quarantine regulations which will 
introduction into it of animals affected with the Siscane- ch areas 
should be established in every State. It may be an aren representing 
500 square miles or any multiple of that up to the. entire area of the 


: Beann ‘which’ is injected ir 
w 
ves, and which seems 


In such an area all herds should be Fanconi to the tuberculin 


State. 
test. The reactors should 


be immedia tel, 


They should 
can not ever be a alge resented. Their progeny should be taken away 
from them immediately after calvin and plac laced with healthy foster 
mothers, or fed on pentuna etesting shall be 3 
semiannually to begin with, and then Alt, a number of years to assure 
of entire eradication of the disease. Except from eee herds, 
no cattle shall be introduced into any free or circumscribed area in 
which tuberculosis eradication is being conducted for dairy or breeding 
purpeses unless they are held in quarantine for a period of 60 days, 
at the expiration of which time they will be tuberculin tested. 


From this statement you will notice that the department 
intends to free our livestock from this menace by disposing by 
slaughter or segregation infected animals. ‘It seems the de- 
partment would do well to conduct scientific researches for 
some method of preventing animals from becoming infected with 
tuberculosis, Prof. Koch in his researches discovered the germ, 
classified it as bacillus tuberculosis, which affects persons as 
well as live stock, He later produced in his laboratory the sub- 
stance known as tuberculin. 


The substance known as tuberculin is an attenuated solution of 
— substance or medium in which tubercle bacilli have been grown 
or propagated and from which the bacilli themselves have been care-. 
fully removed. Beef bouillon, for instance, is a substance In which 
the germs can be maltiplied rapidly at the proper temperature, and 
when the actual ave been carefully separated from i after hav- 
ing been produ toa corte point and a percentage of glycerine has. 
been added for the purpose of dilution the ait is the berenin of 
commerce, which is used by veterinarians for the testing of cattle. 
The value of tuberculin in determini the extent of tu osis 
in living cattle is an accepted fact. While it is not an infallible test 
of the presence of the disease, its use has been confirmed in a very 
— percentage of the cases where the animals have been condemned 
destroyed and it has been of invaluable assistance in carryin: 
the Bang method of treating tuberculosis as practiced a Denmai 
the Ostertag method, which is in use in various parts of Europe. 


Some 17 years ago a discovery was made by Dr. E. von 
Behring. of Marburg 


which promises to be as important and far-reaching in its preventive 
pec toward bow tuberculosis as Eve Jenner's smallpox vaccine 
ward the dreaded scourge of small: Dr. von Behring produced a 
eee in his laboratory at Ma — called “i: ay 33 which 
appears to possess tho property of immunizing cattle treated with it 
w. they are paate aite young against tubercular infection during their 
entire lives. ent time bas- now elapsed, so that results of 
carefully Sidat experiments in its use have become of t value 
in determining the fact that all cattle may be immunized against danger 
of infection from any source, and they hold out the h that the time 
may not be far distant when the “ cattle on a thousand hills“ may every 
one be àpi from disease and no longer a menace to human life. 
22 a . ete culture of live human tubercle 
wey — — the = 


8 — Mn —— „ during. th life. Ot course, this last 

proposition has not yet been absol y proven, since a sufficient number 

of rs has not ela to cover the average meat animal. 

Pe 1 

t regular Br of the system of live-stock raising. 
r, 


and 


The — an ered 


a a Nad Behring has been extensively meticed on the estates 
of his ighness, Prince Louis of Bava at Savar, Hungary, 
where 8 careful records have been kept. Arne results are aston- 
‘shing. In man most persistent efforts to infect animals 


by contact with diseased animals 
Eee to be infected and by the injection of virus 
— diseased animals directly into the system, have failed. 

This process of vaccination by the use of bovovaceine has 
been tried in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, and Maryland. Those farmers 
who have used it most extensively feel that it does not injure 
the animal, and that the animal is immune from tuberculosis 
thereafter. I want to call your attention to a testimonial of the 
State of Maine Cattle Commission in 1910: 

During the past four sted our ce with bevovaccine has been 
considerable, and I wish to assure you that the results have been ex- 


y satisfactory. The work 37 — — 
on in some of our worst infected herds. and I feel 


which, had been 
stables 


availing themselves of == 


6 s, and 
I trust the number will increase. 


J. M. DEERING. 


If animals can be sass immune from tuberculosis by this 
use of bovovaccine, it seems to me that is the quickest and 
surest and the most complete method of control and eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis in the herds of this country. I sincerely 
hope the Department of Agriculture will conduct such re- 
search work along these lines as will demonstrate fully and 
completely the worth of this pcoposed prevention or the fallacy 
of Prof. von Behring's discover); 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. FAIRFIELD]. 
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Mr. FAIRFIELD, Mr. Chairman, my attention was espe- 
cially called to this question a few years ago, when a whole herd 
was condemned and killed in my own district when it was found 


that it was tubercular. All of us agree here to-day that this 
work of stamping out the disease is needed, badly needed. The 
only problem seems to be with the department. We have a 
department, a bureau, hat can use only a definite amount, we 
are told, in the solution of a problem of this character, and we 
nre further told that if we appropriate $500,000 their plans are 
not elastic enough to take care of that amount of money. I 
understand, too, that the head of the bureau, who knows more 
about it than perhaps any other member of the department, said 
unqualifiedly that he could use $1,000,000 and use it effectively. 
When the matter was before the committee one of the assistants 
of the bureau spoke before the committee, so I am informed. 
Later, I am informed, the head cf the bureau still insists that 
he can use that effectively. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. In order that it may be clearly understood, 
Dr. Mohler was out of the city, but he sent Dr. Kiernan there to 
represent him. He came there as Dr. Mohler’s representative, 
and he positively stated and restated two or three times that 
$250,000 was every dollar that they could use. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But is it not true that 
when Dr. Mohler had himself returned to the city and he was 
asked if he had changed his mind, he said no, that he stood by 
what he said originally and that he could use $1,000,000. 

Mr. HAUGEN. He did not state that to the committee. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. It would be very strange if the plans for 
the expenditure of $250,000 could not be enlarged with a proper 
personnel to spend $500,000. We all know that on problems of 
this kind it is largely a question of propaganda. We all know 
that the farmer will resent a local man coming into his herd and 
condemning it. We all know that throughout the length and 
breadth of this country much of the $250,000 could be easily 
expended in a propaganda in making people understand. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. How much would the gentleman spend in 
propaganda on this question? - 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, I could not say offhand how much, but if 
the gentleman would tell me how much was spent in propaganda 
for the study of food conservation, how much we have spent in 
propaganda for the sale of liberty bends, and how much in prop- 
aganda for everything else, I would say that the same relative 
percentage might be expended wisely in the propaganda on this 
question. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Does the gentleman care to know the ex- 
act words of Dr. Kiernan, the representative of the Department 
of Agriculture, when he testified that the maximum amount he 
could use was $250,000? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I think I have quoted them correctly ; but 
let me repeat, he was there while the head of the department 
was out of the city, and when the head of the department was 
questioned in regard to the matter he still insisted that he could 
expend $500,000, I may be wrongly informed. 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman is entirely misinformed on that 
proposition, as I expect to show in a few minutes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Then the matter is a question of veracity 
as between the members of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, this item is a new 
item for the purpose of attempting in a small way, at any rate, 
to do away with tuberculosis among our domestic animals, 
There are two diseases which are most prevalent and fatal to 
our domestic animals, hog cholera and tuberculosis. Hog 
cholera is fatal only to swine, but tuberculosis attacks every 
one of our domestic animals, including chickens, sheep, hogs, 
cattle, and is also the most fatal of all diseases to the human 
race. Therefore, anything that we can do to alleviate some of 
the terrible ravages of this disease I think is a good thing for 
the American Congress to spend money for. I find in the public 
press of yesterday a statement by Mr. Hooyer that we are re- 
quired to furnish 70,000,000 pounds a month of beef to Europe. 
This is an increase of 7,000 per cent over what we furnished 
them before the war. The average then was about’ 1,000,000 
pounds a month. We are to furnish 150,000,000 pounds per 
months of pork, which is an increase of 300 per cent above what 
we furnished before the war. We might as well face the fact 
that we are not going to increase our production of hogs and 
eattle during this war. We can only strive to save the herds 
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we have and prevent waste by useless losses. There fre more 
losses of live stock in cattle and hogs from these two disease 
I have mentioned than all other diseases combined. Tubercu- 
losis is a disease which is very easily located by the use of the 
tuberculin test. There is only one way to eradicate it, and that 
is by quarantine and slaughter of the animals that are in- 
fected. We attacked the foot-and-mouth disease in this country 
a short time ago, which is not nearly so dangerous or wide- 
spread as tuberculosis. There is not a single State in the coun- 
try whose domestic animals are not infected with tuberculosis. 
I think the chairman informed the House that something like 
$2,500,000 were appropriated by the last Congress to stamp out 
the foot-and-mouth disease. The work was successfully done, 
and, as I understand it, we have not a single case of foot-and- 
mouth disease in America to-day. In my judgment, if Congress 
would appropriate the proper amount, tuberculosis among our 
cattle herds could be eradicated in a very short time by slaugh- 
ter and quarantine and proper sanitation. : 

Tuberculosis is not an inherited disease, as some think, but 
is a disease which must come from a preexisting cause or con- 
tagion; so, necessarily, if we eradicate tuberculosis from our 
eattle and properly disinfect the buildings and grounds we can 
eradicate this disease entirely. unless . 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Les. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Now, I grant what the gentleman says is 
so, but our committee tried to find some way whereby the 
department might expend more money even than we gave them. 
Now, can the gentleman tell how he would spend this additional 
sum over and above the amount stated which the Agricultural 
Department says they can expend in all good faith. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Now, I do not think that the Agri- 
cultural Department, perhaps, has given a correct statement 
of the amount of money that might be expended in the attempt 
to eradicate tuberculosis. I do not know where they expect 
to use it—— 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I know the gentieman is an expert on 
tuberculosis, but are not there experts in the department equally 
as efficient on this subject? : 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Sometimes I have been forced to 
this conclusion: That an agricultural expert is a man who finds 
out something that has been known by other people for a long 
time and then talks about it in language that nobody can under- 
stand, and is then designated as an expert. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Of course, the gentleman would not in- 
clude Dr. Mohler and Mr. Kiernan in that class of experts? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I am sure Dr. Mohler would agree 
that if this Congress would appropriate a sufficient sum to do 
the thing I have stated—that is, test these cattle and slaughter 
those found infected and reimburse the owners, as you did 
in your eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease, by fair 
amount, whatever the amount would he—you would stamp out 
tuberculosis. Moreover, I think the sum of money asked. or 
eyen the $250.000 is entirely insufficient and that the $500,000 
asked for is also insufficient, but it would be very much better 
than the amount which you are granting. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman suggest a reimbursement, 
to the owners? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That would take about $28,000,000. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think while we are spending 
billions and multiplied billions for other purposes we might 
spend $28,000,000 in this way, if that is what it will cost. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And this calls for half a million. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, They did not ask for enough, that 
is all. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] has told us that his 
State by law provides that grade cattle slaughtered because 
they reacted as tubercular shall be compensated for at a fair 
figure and pure breds at a higher price. If the Nation would 
take example from Missouri and make similar provision this 
great scourge to animal life, and mankind alike, could be soon 
stamped out. The fact that tuberculosis is not inherited, but 
must be contracted after birth from contagion from an already 
existing case has been established beyond doubt. Once eradi- 
cated from our country it can be kept out forever. The dairy 


eattle of England, France, and Germany are full of it, but there 
has never been a case of it on the Channel Islands of Jersey, 
because importation of cattle is prohibited there. We permit 
this scourge to carry certain death to animals and men because 
we will not appropriate the money necessary to stamp out the 
plague. We spend a billlon without batting an eye for instru- 
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ments of denth with which to kill men, but gentlemen lift their 
voices in protest at the proposition ef spending a few millions 
for the certain benefit of humanity. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, E yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the attitude of 
the members of the committee with reference to this matter. 
The head of the department thinks that $250,000 is all that can 
be used. There is a difference of opinion among members of 
the department, but the Chief of the Burean of Animal Industry 
says that $1,000.000 can be advantageously expended for the 
extirpation of tuberculosis in animals. Now, gentlemen, I want 
to call the attention of this committee to the faet that nearly 
every increase that has been made in this appropriation bil 
tiroughout the years that have passed has been made because 
ef an Increase over estimates made by the department. The 
ehairman of the committee well knows, from his experience beth 
before and since he has been chairman, that more of the in- 
ereases made have beem made by the House ever the estimates. 
made by the department itself. The department acts. econserva- 
tively. It understands that $26,000,000 is an immense sum. It 
feels: that it ought not to increase it any mere than it can within 
the realm of reason, and it also feels the necessity of ebordinat- 
ing: these appropriatiens and making them reasonable. As my 
evlleague, the gentleman from Iowa, said, the inerease asked 
for is large, compared with some ether appropriations contained 
in the bill. It is also small as- compared with seme others. I 
want to say to my colleagne from Iowa what he knows very 
mueli: better than I do; that there never has been am agricultural 
appropriatiom bill passed that has: not had the same objection 
existing im it, and that is the ease: because the agricultural re- 
sourees: of the United States of America are so tremendous in 
extent, they are so diversified in character, that a proper rela- 
tion is impossible to be maintained. Conditions arise from time 
to time that could not have been anticipated. We are required 
very largely to pass on each individual proposition as if it stood 
alone. So that comparisons, I think, ought not to weigh very 
much with the members of the committee in voting for this 
appropriation. 

Now, gentlemen, we are confronted with this situation. We 
are confronted, as the gentlemam from Nebraska [Mr. SHarten- 
KERGER] says, with the most extraordinary demand that has 
ever been made upon this country, a demand which we must 
answer, whether we wish or net. It must be taken from eur 
sources of supplies. We must furnish our allies across the seas 
with 70,000,000 pounds of meat each month during the succeed- 
ing months ef the year. That will diminish our supply, neces- 
sarily. If we do not take extraordinary measures, if we do 
not use extraordinary means for increasing the meat production 
in the United States, we will not be doing eur duty in this: emer- 
gency. Seventeen years after the census of 1900 was: taken 
we have 4,000,000: head of eattle less than we had at that time 
The reduction, notwithstanding the tremendous: increase in our 
pepulation, was from abeut 67,000,000 in 1900 to 63,000,000 
now—is: that correct? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Sixty-three million. six hundred. thousand. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think it was about 67,000,000 in 1900, and 
it is now reduced: to 63,000,000 in round numbers. That is the 
reduction in the number of cattle im the United States—moere 
than 4,000,000—notwithstanding the tremendous increase in 
populatien, notwithstanding the tremendous, the extraordinary 
demand that is now made upon us. If we knew that this legis- 
lation will increase the meat supply in the United States, can 
we, if we would do our full duty, negleet to do everything that 
is possible im order to increase the meat supply? Now, I call 
attention 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. May L 
to say just one more sentence. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to call the attention of Members here 
to the fact that not a cattle association: in the United States, 
not a dairy association in the United States, but what has 
favored or does favor this legislation. All the information that 
comes from the people immediately interested says, “ Give ail 
the help that you can in order that we may stamp out this 
disease.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is this the closing speech? 

Mr. LEVER. I have two on this side: F yield 10 minutes to 
the gentlemmm from Missouri [Mr. Rurey]. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this is a friendly contest. The members of the Committee on 
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Agriculture, all of them, are anxious to do what they think is 
tight and what they think is for the best interests of the 
country. They have shown that disposition from the very 
beginning in the consideration of this bill, both in the commit- 
tee and on the floor. And so to-day we are here in a friendly 
spirit making this contest. 

I come from a State that is the fifth State in the Union in 
the production last year of agricultural products. I come from 
æ State that has a great many dairy cattle and other kinds of 
cattle. I am sure that I am just as anxious as are the gentle- 
men who have spoken om that side to do everything that we pos- 
sibly can do to stamp out tuberculosis. But E am not willing 
to go further or do more than those in charge of the Department 
ef Agriculture say they cam do. 

Now, I want to talk to you for a moment, and I want to talk 
to vou plainly. The other day, when we were discussing this 
matter on the floor of the House, some gentlemen stated that 
Dr. Mohler, the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, had 
said that he could use $1,000,000. I knew that before the com- 
mittee Mr. Kiernan had said that they could not use more than 
$250,000. I also knew that the Secretary of Agriculture had 
snid that they could not use more than $250,000. And so I 
called up Dr. Mohler and I told him of the statements that 
were being made on the floor of the House in the general de- 
bate, to the effect that he had said that he could use $1,000,060. 
In reply this is, in substance, the statement that Dr. Mohler 


‘made to me: 


1 hundred and fifty thousand dollars is al} we can use — 
effectively unless the Congress of the United States gives us au- 
— to reimburse the owners for the slaughtering of their cattie. If 
they give us autherity to reimburse for the slaughtering of cattle, we 
eae = ks Cane aks ME dae AORA. teat. DA CDRA shee 
ve to us. 


Now. this is the situntion: Not a single dollar of this ap- 
propriation: of $250,000 that is carried in this bill eam be used to 
reimburse owners for the slaughtering of their eattle; not a cent 
of it. and it can. net be done unless this Congress legislates and 
gives specific authority to de that sort of thing: 

Mr. LITTLE. Is the gentleman eppesed to the policy of 
reimbursement? 

Mr. RUBEY.. Let me discuss that question just for a moment. 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Luyraicum] a moment ago 
made a statement on the floor of this House. He said there 
were 22,000,000 dairy cattle in this country afflicted with tubercu- 
losis. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Twenty-two million dairy cattle im this 
country, of which 2,000,000 were afflicted with tuberculosis. 

Mr. RUBEY. I misunderstood the gentleman. But E want to 
say this, that if yeu will figure up the number of cattle in this 


country and their value and the number afflieted with tubereu- 


losis and their value, and then estimate how much money it will 
take for the Government to reimburse: the owners for cattle 
slaughtered, you will find that it will take a very large sum of 
money. This will be true even if the Government reimbursed 
to the amount of one-fourth the value and leave the States to 
reimburse to the amount of one-fourth, leaving the owners to 
bear one-half the burden. When we come to that question, we 
ought to stop and study for a moment and find out, if we can, 
where we are going to get the money. 

Mr. LITTLE. Are not the States already reimbursing? 
They are to some extent. 
Do you not believe we ought to help: them? 
2 When Congress determines to reimburse we 
will do as much as they do. The gentleman will find, if he will 
examine into it, that they are not reimbursing in every State 
of the Union, not by any means. A great many of them do not 
reimburse a single cent. 

Mr. TOWNER. sr eee a oar yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I will 

Mr. TOWNER. F am informed, and I would like to know if 


the gentleman confirms the statement, that there are 15 States 


in the Union that make absolute reimbursement for the slaughter 
ef eattle. and that 5 other States make compulsory extermina- 
tion of those affeeted—— 

Mr. RUBEY. I have before me a full and complete state- 
ment showing exactly what every State of the Uniom does in 
the way of reimbursement. And yet the statement is mislead- 
ing. because, for instance, they say that in Missouri they reim- 
burse to the amount of $40 for the common stock and $200 for 
the thoroughbreds. And yet it depends upon the amount of 
money that the legislature appropriates. And the legislature 
dees not appreprinte enough money to do that, except in w very 
Hmited way, and what is true in my State fs also true im pretty 
nearly every other State. If every State of the Union would 
appropriate enough money to pay one-fourth of the value of the 
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cattle slaughtered they would appropriate many millions of 
dollars. But they do not do it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman is aware that a 
great majority of these cattle that are slaughtered are not a 
loss at all; that the cattle are slaughtered and the disease is 
eradicated, but the carcass itself is valuable for beef. So that 
the amount of actual loss to be recompensed would be infini- 
tesimal. 

Mr. RUBEY. I recognize that what the gentleman says is 
true in part. The whole animal is not always destroyed. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I have had a number of animals 
slaughtered, but I never had one that did not sell for beef; 
did not have one where there was a loss of the carcass. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RUBEY. Not until I get through. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. You made certain statements as to what 
I said, and then do not yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield to the gentleman. I do not want to 
incorrectly quote him. ~ 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Did you read where it said that the seg- 
regation of these animals would effect great results and it was 
not necessary to slaughter them? 

Mr. RUBEY. I read that, and I do not desire to misquote 
. him, The point I want to make is this; that we have this ap- 
propriation here of $250,000, not a cent of which can be used 
to reimburse the owners for the slaughter of their cattle. 
Unless you are going to give the authority to reimburse, then 
Dr. Mohler, the chief of the bureau, himself says that this is 
all the money he can use. If you are going to give more money, 
you should also give him additional authority, in order that 
he may pay for the reimbursement for the cattle which are 
slaughtered. You can not put that provision in this bill. Any 
man on the floor of the House could stop it by a point of order, 
because it is new legislation. The committee, in the framing of 
this bill, tried to bring in a bill that was clean, a bill that did 
not call for additional legislation, and in very few instances 
have we inserted provisions against which a point of order will 
hold. 

Now, the committee studied this subject very carefully. A 
subcommittee was appointed; we had a subcommittee of five, 
and we called before us Dr, Kiernan, of the Department of 
Agriculture. We had his statement. We framed this legisla- 
tion. I wrote the language myself. The subcommittee and the 
whole committee agreed that we ought to take this proposition 
out, segregate it, and put it into an item by itself, so that the 
House itself would know just what we were doing and know 
along what lines we were legislating, and in order that the whole 
country might know it. Not only that, but if my recollection 
serves me correctly—and I think it does—the only question 
upon which the subcommittee was divided was the question of 
reimbursement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RUBEY. I would like to have five minutes niore. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr, RUBEY. The only question, I say, upon which the sub- 
committee was divided was the question of reimbursement. 
Some members of the committee wanted to reimburse, but the 
entire subcommittee reported in favor of the $250,000 for carry- 
ing on this work. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not think that we ought to go be- 
yond that which the department has asked for. The depart- 
ment has been working along this line since last July. The first 
appropriation for the work of eradicating tuberculosis went 
into the last appropriation bill, and the department took up the 
work last July. 

They have just organized the work; they have not been able 
to do much, have not had it organized more than two or three 
months. The Bureau of Animal Industry will have charge of 
this work. Those in charge have prepared comprehensive plans 
embracing the entire country. They have explained to the com- 
mittee in reports and in the hearings just exactly how they are 
going to use this money. This appropriation will be available 
on the Ist of next July. Let those in charge of the bureau go 
right on carrying out the plans they haye matured with the 
money they now have, and when July comes let them increase the 
work, and if they find that they can get more competent and 
capable men to do the work, and if they find that they need more 
money and can use it economically and efficiently, when this 
Congress meets again next December we can give them more 


money. They can report to the committee the conditions as 
they then exist and we can bring in an additional appropria- 
tion, make it immediately available, and give them whatever 
they may need. 

I would rather do that than to go ahead and give the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture twice as much money as it is asking for. 

Gentlemen talk here about preserving health. We want to 
preserve the health of the people. Of course we do. We regret 
that children are dying from tuberculosis, which is sometimes 
contracted through the drinking of milk. Everybody regrets 
that sort of thing. The appropriation of an additional $250,000 
will not lessen that evil very much. If we want to do something 
to improve good health among the children of this country we 
could appropriate a million dollars to increase the supply of 
pure water, because the drinking of impure water causes more 
sickness than any other one thing in this great country of ours, 
If you are seeking only to conserve the health of the country, 
there are many things we might do. 

It is said that $25,000,000 is lost every year on account of the 
cattle that are slaughtered because of tuberculosis. That is true, 
and we all regret it. If you want to more greatly conserve the 
food supply of the country, I could suggest another line of work. 
I saw only yesterday in the papers a statement that a billion 
dollars’ worth of property, principally foodstuff, was destroyed 
every year by rats. We might get busy along that line, appro- 
priate a million dollars, and kill the rats, if we want to conserve 
the food products of the country. 

I want to say to you gentlemen now that you should study 
this matter carefully. I am for the eradication of tuberculosis, 
I want to see it done just as rapidly as possible. Our committee 
has given to it its careful and candid consideration, and we are 
here to-day to give the department what it wants and nothing 
more. We are giving them $50,000 more than they asked for 
when they submitted their estimates. We have given them 
$250,000, and this House ought to give them what they ask, and 
it ought not to give them a cent more than they ask, or a cent 
more than they can use economically and without wasting it. 
[Applause,] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr, RUBEY. I want to make just one more statement, and 
call it to your attention and consideration. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. In behalf of the committee 1 
desire to yield one minute more to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for one minute more. 

Mr. RUBEY. The question was asked on the floor a moment 
ago, “Is there any other way of getting rid of this disease 
except by destroying the cattle?” I read the other day a state- 
ment by a veterinarian of my State, Dr. D. F. Luckey, who has 
been State veterinarian for many years, and a very eminent 
one—a statement to the effect that he had discovered a serum 
which if applied to the calf would make it immune against 
tuberculosis. If the serum discovered by Dr. Luckey is as 
effective in preventing tuberculosis as the hog-cholera serum 
is in preventing hog cholera, then, indeed, will Dr. Luckey be 
hailed as a benefactor. The hog-cholera serum was discovered 
by a Missourian. May it not be possible that another eminent 
Missourian has made a discovery equally as valuable to the 
live-stock industry? We are making this appropriation in order 
that the department may investigate all lines. It may be that 
by the time we meet here again the department may have dis- 
covered something along this line whereby we may be able to 
get rid of tuberculosis without destroying the cattle. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa, and then the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. Lever] will close the debate on this side. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Which side has the closing 
of this debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the usual practice of the House 
the chairman of the committee generally has the close. I do 
not think there is any special rule about it, but that is the 
practice of the House, The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
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McLAUGHEIN] has eight minutes remaining and the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] 14 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoa]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to answer pointedly 
the statement of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havucren], who 
has just taken his seat. He suggests that the packers might 
profit by this amendment. If tuberculosis were a matter that 


stood between the people and the packers and the packers were 


to obtain one penny of advantage, there probably would be 
nobody here advocating it. It is in the hearings, not contra- 
dicted’ by any witness, that every penny lost at the packing 
plants by reason of tuberculosis found in any animal is charged 
to overhead expenses. That means that the consumer who buys 
the meat and the producer who sells jointly have to stand it. 
Everybody who understands the packing proposition knows that 
to be the fact. I do not see why the gentleman should have 
attempted to becloud or unwarrantably prejudice so important 
a proposition in that way. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. For a brief question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman is familiar with the testimony. 
He was present at the time, and he knows that of the cattle 
and hogs slaughtered in some packing houses 20 per cent are 
infected with tuberculosis, and in others only a small per- 
centage. And with the price uniform among the packers, how 
can that loss be adjusted? 

Mr. SLOAN. It was testified that that was charged as 
an overhead expense, and that statement was not contradicted 
by any witness, and it is well understood generally. I think 
the packers have little difficulty in passing it on to the day’s 
purchasers and the morrow’s sellers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is some question raised about 
what Dr. Mohler has said. After all, there is not much 
difference. On July 17 Dr. Mohler recommended what the 
United States ought to do. Whether the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] be more accurate than the 
statement of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM] 
or not, to say nothing about what I have stated on the floor, 
matters not. Here is what Dr. Mohler said in writing on July 
17, 1918. If this committee did not respond to that and wants 
to put itself in a position of hurling tons of money into a new 
proposition, such as the pink bollworm, and to neglect this, let 
the responsibility rest where it should. This is what Dr. 
Mohler said (see the hearings before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, held on Jan. 14, 1918): 


Tuberculosis can not be wished away; neither can it be talked out of 
existence. The State must pay to exterminate it, since it has tolerated 
its existence these many years. The United States Congress and the 
legislatures of the varlous States will appropriate funds for the mainte- 
nance of fighting forces to cope with the situation. The live-stock 
owners have duties no less important than the aforementioned forces. 
Teamwork among all the forces will produce results which will be 
WORE gavina for and which will mean another glory for live-stock 
sanitation. 


Moreover, Dr. Mohler said in the same statement as follows: 
THE ERADICATION OF TUBERCULOSIS FROM LIVE STOCK. 


Tuberculosis can be eradicated from all the cattle and all the swine 
in this Union; otherwise the Department of Agriculture would not have 
embarked upon such a tempestuous campaign. 

To support such a broad assertion, there is an abundance of evidence 
obtained through the school of experience, covering a period of several 
years. 

Tuberculosis has been eradicated from hundreds of herds in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, Maryland, and other States. It has been 

ractically exterminated from comparatively large circumscribed areas. 
thermore, Wherever and whenever an effort was made to eradicate 
the plague and the earnest cooperation of the live-stock owners and 
3 has been obtained, success has never failed to crown the enter- 
prise. 

Herds of cattle, which have at the inception of the campaign con- 
tained 75 per cent of diseased animals, have been freed of the malady 
and have remained as free herds. 

Herds which on the first test were found free of disease have, by the 
prudent care of their owners, been kept free of tuberculosis, 

The experience the department has had, as outlined here, has been 
enjoyed by the veterinary officials of some States. The preponderance 
of successful 5 if we may call them such, is convincing proof 
that when conditions are favorable tuberculosis may be eradicated. 

What constitutes favorable conditions? The same state of mind of 
the people that obtained in the early nineties when pleuropneumonia 
was eradicated ; in 1902, 1908, 1914, and 1915 when outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease were eradicated; the spirit that pervaded the West- 
ern States during the cattle and sheep scabies eradication campaign; 
the spirit that is aiding in the eradication of hog cholera: the same 
state of mind, the same earnest, hearty, wholesome and substantial co- 
operation that has made Texas fever eradication the maryel of live 
stock sanitary achievements. 

The American people can eradicate tuberculosis, or prevent its eradi- 
cation, or increase its presence. 

In 1907 the bureau first undertook systematic investigations in regard 
to the eradication of bovine tuberculosis and the results which have 
been obtained through 10 years of study indicate that the eradication 
of tuberculosis of cattle and swine is probably the largest and most 
difficult problem which the bureau has undertaken to solye.for the bene- 
fit. of the live-stock industry and the general pnblic, which benefits 
from the advancement of that industry, 


It has been clearly demonstrated that tuberculosis can be eradicated 
from herds which are heavily Infected with the disease and that tuber- 
culosis herds can be f from tuberculosis and maintained in a health 
condition through a period of N In the demonstration work whic! 
has been conducted in the State of Virginia the past fiscal year showed 
127 herds of cattle to be without the infection of tuberculosis at the 
time bureau cooperation was established. In the same State 138 in- 
fected herds have been made free from tuberculosis, and in accordance 
with the knowledge of the bureau this was accomplished in 126 cases 
without reinfections occurring. A large DA eg hey of the herds were 
made free as the result of a single care ay hb ee tuberculosis test 
followed by the removal of reactors and the disinfection of the buildings. 
A second retest showed the eradication to have been completed in about 
25 per cent of the herds. 

he eradication of tuberculosis from cattle within a restricted area 
is a reasonable proposition as demonstrated in the District of Colum- 
bia where, in 1909, a compulsory tuberculin test became effective, and 
it was found that 18.87 per cent of the District cattle were tuberculous, 
This peretatane was reduced as shown by the first retest to 3.2 per cent, 
and during the fiscal year terminating June 30, 1917, only 0.84 per 
cent of the District cattle reacted to the tuberculin test. 

It may also be of interest to note that reactions to tuberculin tests 
applied by inspectors of this bureau are confirmed Oy Rost morient 
examinations, exhibiting lesions of tuberculosis in between 98 and 
2 055 cent of the reactors which are slaughtered under Federal super - 
vision. 

The years during which these investigations have been in progress 
have seen the live-stock owners and the live-stock sanitary authorities 
awaken to a realization of the necessity and importance of combattin 
the spread of tuberculosis which has already made inroads in practi- 
cally every section of the United States. This is especially true of the 
sections where intensive live-stock breeding and dairying have been 

racticed. In the South where this indus has been maintained in 
ts infancy largely on account of the prevalence of the Texas fever 
cattle ticks, and the lack of diversified farming interests, the rapid 
eradication of these ticks and the progress of the propaganda for diver- 
sified farming is making a new and large field for the development of 
both the beef and dairy cattle industries. The cattle in these sections 
are now but slightly infected with tuberculosis, and it would seem to be 
of special importance that these sections be given protection from the 
introduction of tuberculous cattle from the infected localities. 

Forty-seven of the States require the tuberculin test as a qualifica- 
tion for the entry of dairy or breeding cattle, but the owners of valu- 
able herds have realized that a ter health insurance is obtained in 
the purchase of cattle from herds which are officially known to be free 
from tuberculosis. 

This kas led to the establishment by this bureau and by some of the 
States of what are known as a ited tuberculin-tested herds. This 
pe is meeting with great favor, especially among the breeders of pure- 

red and registered cattle who recognize in it a medium for increasing 

the volume of their business and for Protecting their own valuable 
herds when pure bred cattle of other blood lines are introduced for 
improving the strains, 


So that the proposition presented by Dr. Mohler in writing 
stands uncontradicted to-day. That being the statement of the 
man most conversant with that proposition of any mortal on 
earth, does this committee want it understood as a fact that it 
has had so little effect upon the Department of Agriculture 
that, knowing that the annual loss from tuberculosis is from 
$25,000,000 to $75,000,000; that we and our allies need the 
meat; that we know the eradication can be accomplished; that 
the Department of Agriculture has been sending appeals to the 
live-stock producers of this country to speed up the production 
of meat because we need it more than we need ordnance and 
munitions of war—knowing all these facts, will you bring this 
indictment against the Department of Agriculture, will you 
charge it with knowing these facts, and yet that it has not put 
itself in a position where it can use more than $250,000 to pro- 
tect 130,000,000 food-producing animals, cattle and hogs? Will 
you say that, and yet that it finds a place to use $620,000 that 
can possibly apply to only 20,000,000 food-producing animals? 
If the gentlemen who are standing here defending the position 
of the committee desire to put the Secretary of Agriculture be- 
fore the country in such a position as that, let it be so. Will you 
prevent the Secretary saying to the country. Speed up, breed 
to the greatest capacity,” when the meat producers of the United 
States, who are endeavoring to put the last possible pound upon 
every brute, are losing millions of doflars every day, and that he 
can use only $250,000 in the fight against the tuberculosis which 
causes a large measure of this loss, let it be between them and 
the Secretary. So far as I am concerned, I would rather be- 
lieve that the Secretary does not desire to assume full responsi- 
bility for that “ tempestuous campaign,” but desires Congress to 
take its full share of the responsibility, which it would do if 
this amendment carries. 

Let me explain to you why tuberculosis is so effective in 
losses. It is because it does not strike the animals so that the 
public will know anything about it until they are advanced in 
age. Therefore there is an inducement for every man who sus- 
pects that there will be a loss in his herd from tuberculosis to 
send his swine or his cattle to the market long before they are 
mature. 

That is one of the large causes that is to-day driving cattle 
and hogs daily to the market before maturity. Yet the De- 
partment of Agriculture appeals to the people of this country to 
make every animal that is shipped carry as much meat as pos- 
sible. Yet knowing that the greatest source of loss is tubercu-- 
josis, and knowing that it can be eradicated, does the gentleman 
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charge that the department refuses to put itself im a position 
to remove that large source of loss? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Just for a question. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Nlinois. F want to ask the gentleman what 
would have happened in this country when the foot-and-mouth. 
disease broke out if Congress had appropriated only $250,000 
to cope with that disease? It would have been all over the 
country, would it not? 

Mr. SLOAN. All over the country; yes. 

Mr: GRAHAM of Illinois. Is it not true that im Germany, 
where both foot-and-mouth disease and: tuberculosis are com- 
paratively unchecked, the losses from tuberculosis are greater 
than those from the foot-and-mouth disease? 

Mr. SLOAN. That is an important fact. In the State of 
Minnesota the average loss resulting from hopeless. reaction. is 
37. On the market of those that react 80 per cent are not con- 
demned even in part, only 20 per cent. Of those that react and 
are condemned im part 50 per cent of the apparent value is 
saved. This bill will allow the Government to go to each 
State and in cooperation, pay whatever a fair share of the loss 
may be. How do I know that? Dr. Kiernan, who has been 
frequently quoted, states that is the way the Government did in 
driving tuberculosis out of the District of Columbia, and under 
a law practieally like this, so that this is within the law and 
within the bill. The terms of this bill would permit any rea- 
sonable arrangement among owners, States, and the Federal 
Government in strict line with the method outlined by Dr. 
Mohler. Let us not forget that this may be a long war, and 
what we do should be speedily done. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Stoan] has: severely arraigned the Department f Agri- 
culture because that department has not made arrangement for 
the expenditure of half a million dollars: to control tuberculosis 
in food-producing animals. In fairness to the Department of 
Agriculture and the great man who presides over it, I desire to 
call the attention f the committee to the fact that the: first 
appropriation ever recommended by any department of this 
Government for the control of tuberculosis in live stock was 
recommended by the present Seeretary of Agriculture in his 
annual report of last year. [Applause,] He said: 

There remains, however, the problem of eliminating the disease from 
farm animals in order to, t losses estimated at $25,000,000 a year 
in the United States. s is the greatest. problem confronting the 
live-stock industry of the country. 

That is what the Secretary of Agriculture said last year, 
and this is the first recommendation ever made in this country, 
either for the eradication of tuberculosis; or for its control. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not. Another thing; the Secretary of 
Agriculture. in his report, outlines to Congress three. methods 
by which the problem can be approached: First, the eradication 
rom purebred herds; second, the eradication in hogs; and, 
third, the eradication. from restricted: areas. 


The Depertinent of Agriculture has not been remiss in its, 


duty in this matter; om the contrary, it has been progressive, 
up to date. and has laid ine faets before Congress. Let me say 
also that the current Agricultural appropriation act is the flrst 
appropriation. act ever passed vy this Congress which carries 
an appropriation for the purpose of attacking the problem cf 
tuberculosis. in food-producing animals. 

Acting on the suggestion of the: Secretary of Agriculture last 

-year,. this committee, which has fallen so far in the estimation 
of the gentleman from Nebraska. who ‘s always interesting, 
entertaining, and active. appropriated $75,000: that the depart- 
ment might have the funds with which to work out a plan that 
would be effective against the spread of tuberculosis in live 
stock. 
What are the facts?) The department estimated for an appro- 
printion af $187,000 for this purpose. Dr. Mohler, the hief of 
this bureau, was before this committee. The committee had an 
opportunity to cross-examine him, and it did cross-examine him. 
I defy »ny rentleman on the proponent's ide of this proposition 
to show that Dr. Mohler, in his testimony, said that he could 
use a single dollar more thun was asked for in the estimates, 
namely. $187,000. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not yield just now. 

Mr. LITTLE. Very well; L yielded to. the: gentleman. 

Mr. LEVER. Very well, I yield for a question, 

Mr. LITTLE. Is it net a fact that the Stites: appropriated 


money. to eradicate tuberculosis long before the Department of 
Agriculture suggested: it? 


Mr. LEVER. What has that to do with this matter? It does 
not contradict me. I said the Federal Government never made 
any appropriation. 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Was not there an: appro- 
priation made in the District of Columbia in 1909? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, a little territory 10 miles square. What is 
that compared with the area of the United States, stretching 
from Canada to the Gulf and from the Atlantic Oeean to the 
Pacific Ocean. Yes; there was am appropriation, but it was not: 
carried in this bill. They did eradicate it in this area down to 
1 per cent. Does the gentleman think that we could sanely act 
on: that kind of information or that kind of a result? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The work extended into Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

Mr. LEVER. The statement has been made that tuberculosis. 
could be eradicated. I desire to say to you that the testimony 
of Dr. A. D. Melvin, former chief of this bureau, who has since 
passed beyond the river, before the Committee on Agriculture 
last year, said that there was not a nation in the world that 
undertook successfully to eradicate tuberculosis. He said that 
there were one or two little islands that were doing it—the 
island of Guernsey is attempting to do it and the island of Jer- 
sey is attempting to do it. Germany undertook to do it and 
failed utterly. Germany now is doing what we are undertaking 
to do, namely, to control the disease. Germany has not made 
much success. of that, for the testimony shows that from 60 to 
80 per cent of its cattle are affected by this disease, That is the 
testimeny of Dr. Melvin. 

Mr: SLOAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Ff ean not yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. For a brief question. 

Mr. LEVER. Very well, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. I would like to read one sen- 
tence: 

Tuberculosis can be eradicated from all the cattle and all the swine 


in this Union, otherwise the Department of Agricuiture would not 
embarked en such æ tempestuous. campaign. 770 drr 


Mr. LEVER. That is Dr. Mohler. 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes: 

Mr. LEVER. Dr. Melvin says it has never been eradicated 
wherever attempted in the civilized world, except in a very re- 
stricted area. b 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does. not the testimony show that it has 
been practically eliminated in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, if the gentleman had listened to my state- 
ment, he would not take up my time by asking such a question, 
I have: already stated that. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have been here all of the time, and I 
never have heard the gentleman admit it. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentlemam from South Carolina was the 
first chairman of this committee which ever advocated it, the 
gentleman. to the contrary notwithstanding. The gentlewan 
from South Carolina, if he may say it himself, has beem in the 
front rank of progressive workers in agriculture in this country, 
[Applause] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I admit all that; but I want. to say to 
the gentleman that last year I got an amendment in the bill for 
this, and when. tbe bill came back from the conference commit- 
tee the amendment was stricken out. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not remember it. Let me say this: We 
want to approach this subject sanely and calmly. The commit- 
tee. looking over the amendments, hearing the testimony, not 
only gave the Department of Agriculture every cent that it 
asked—$187,000—but we incrensed the amount to $250,000 upon 
our own initiative. and we did it because we recognized the 
gravity of the problem, because we recognized it is one of the 
big problems of this country; but we did not make the sum 
$500,000. or a million dollars because we were assured by the 
men testifying before the committee that $250,000 would be the 
maximum amount which they could expend wisely and econom- 
ically in this work. If this committee had come in here with a 
million-dollar appropriation for this work. without an estimate, 
in the face of this uncontradicted testimony,. half a dozen men 
would have been. criticizing the committee for aeting in such 
am extravagant way with the people's moneys. 

Reference has been. made to the item carrying the cattle-tick 
appropriation. There is absolutely no comparison between these 
items, and for this reason: The cattle-tick work was started: in 
this country in 1906 under Secretary James Wilson. It was 
started with an appropriation of $82.500. and it was held at 
that sum for several years—certainly below $200,000 for several 
years—and it was hefd at this low figure im order that the pub- 
lie might be educated to know what the situntion was and to 
take advantage of the work. When the cattle-tick work. first 
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began in the South many communities absolutely refused to 
touch it with a 40-foot pole. The district of my colleague from 
Mississippi [Mr.. CANpLER] voted it down some years ago, but 
after propaganda, after education, and the people knew the 
situation, they voted it up, and they are doing work down there. 
Let me say another thing: The testimony before this committee 
is that neither the States nor the communities are prepared for 
this work at this time. I make that statement, and I challenge 
the contradiction of it—except in a very limited way. 

What this committee is doing is to furnish the department 
with the machinery to approach this subject in the spirit of 
educating the people, both in the manner of segregating the dis- 
eased cattle from the well ones and in the manner of furnishing 
certificates to pure-bred cattle that are being used for breed- 
ing purposes throughout the United States. There is no propo- 
sition here to compensate owners for slaughtering cattle, and 
it seems to me that an appropriation of $250,000 is sufficient to 
give all of the propaganda work necessary in this matter and 
at the same time furnish all the tuberculin-test work that the 
department can properly and profitably do during the next fiscal 
year. When the time comes that the public has reached a posi- 
tion to utilize this money, I say to you that this committee will 
stand ready to give the department every dollar that it asks for. 
I remember in my own cross-examination of a witness last year 
I said I recognized the tremendous importance of this problem 
and that we would not quibble over dollars and cents, and if the 
department could show us it had the machinery with which to use 
the money wisely in the great work which it has initiated through 
the help of this committee and this Congress I would gladly 
advocate the expenditure. Some gentlemen have the idea that 
you can handle the tuberculosis situation as you would the hog- 
cholera situation. You can not do it. We have a serum with 
which we can prevent hog cholera in large measure. We have 
discovered no serum with which we can prevent tuberculosis in 
hogs or cattle. It is true we have discovered a tuberculin by 
which we can ascertain if the animal is infected or not, but 
beyond that we have no remedy except the absolute slaughter of 
the animal or its segregation from the herds that may be in- 
fected. I trust this amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. All time has expired. The Chair will 
direct the Clerk to again report the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment offered by Mr. Mo- 
LAUGHLIN of Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
McLaveurin of Michigan) there were—ayes 47, noes 64. : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. Lever and 
Mr. McLaveutt of Michigan to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
62, noes 77. : 

So the amendment was rejected. 3 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Eage 15, line 19, strike out $250,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$4 „000.“ 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 


appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. ANDERSON) there were 
ayes 87, noes 55. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For all necessary s for the eradication of southern cattle 
ticks, $620,420, of which sum $50,000 may be used for live stock and 
dairy demonstration work, in cooperation with the States Relations 
Service, and of this amount no part shall be used in the purchase of 
animals: Provided, however, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
used in the purchase of materials for or in the construction of dipping 
vats upon land not owned zore by the United States, except at fairs 
or expositions where the Department of Agriculture makes exhibits or 
demonstrations; nor shall any part of this ö riation be used in 
the purchase of materials or m tures for use in dipping vats except 
in experimental or demonstration work carried on by the officials or 
agents of the Bureau of Animal Industry; 

For all eee gon) for investigations and experiments in dairy 
industry, cooperative investigations of the dairy industry in the various 
States, inspection of renovated-butter factories and markets, $364,390. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to move an amendment 
to the paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 21, strike out “ $620,420" and insert $250,000." 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 
the amendment is not germane to the section of the bill which is 
under discussion. That paragraph has already been read and 
the paragraph preceding it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
South Carolina that while it is true the paragraph has been 
read and the Clerk had read the preceding one, the gentleman 
from Nebraska rose when the Clerk was in the midst of reading 
the first paragraph and the Chair told him he had not concluded 
the reading, therefore he did not recognize him at the time. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Chairman, I submit this amendment follow- 
ing the policy that has just been stated in the preceding para- 
graph, a policy to be applied, I hope will be governed, by neither 
latitude nor longitude, I take it that one of the largest propo- 
sitions that we have before the country at this time is the pro- 
duction of food. It is just as important as the production of 
ordnance or-the production of munitions for the purpose of 
winning the great war. The cry for food from “ over there” is 
louder than the appeal for munitions er men, The meat food 
of this country is largely confined to the 130,000,000 cattle and 
hogs, all subject to tuberculosis. The $620,420, which I move to 
reduce to $250,000, designed to protect only 20,000,000 cattle 
from cattle tick, is evidently intended for the purpose of in- 
creasing the food production of this country. It can possibly 
affect only 11 or 12 States. The proposition to increase the 
tuberculosis item from $250,000 to $500,000 has just been beaten 
by a vote coming largely from the ¢cattle-tick States. The 
tuberculosis amendment that has been before the House affects 
48 States. That proposition should be a pace maker for econ- 
omy of food production. It affects 48 States and 130,000,000 
food animals. This item can possibly affect only 20,000,000 
animals, all cattle, with an average value about the same as the 
hogs and cattle, numbering 130,000,000. 

Now, then, it seems to me that if an appropriation of $250,000 
is a sufficient response to the “ tempestuous campaign” the De- 
partment of Agriculture has inaugurated—I use the language 
of the head of the Bureau of Animal Industry—affecting 
130,000,000 food animals, for one that can affect only 20,- 
000,000 animals $250,000 would be the height of liberality 
and generosity. More than that I understand it is claimed that 
51 per cent of the possible area of the activity of the cattle tick 
bås been cleared, which would reduce the number to be exposed 
to 10,000,000 head. Then it would be for 10,000,000 exposed 
there is protection of $620,000; while 130,000,000 food animals 
exposed to tuberculosis there is protection of only $250,000; I 
think in fairness to the tax-paying people of this country, as 
well as to the food producers, that if they are going to hold 
the tuberculosis appropriation down to $250,000, $250,000 would 
be a lavish sum to give for the eradication of the cattle tick. 
That $620,000 for 10,000,000 animals exposed to cattle tick 
means 6 cents for every head. Which $250,000 for tubercu- 
losis for 180,000,000 animals is one-fifth of 1 cent per animal 
as protection against tuberculosis. A ratio of 31 to 1. In 
other words, Sir Bovis, the royal tick bearer, is given thirty-one 
times the consideration that his more humble fellow who bears, 
or might bear, the wasting tubercles. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all necessary expenses for investigations and experiments In anl- 
husbandry; for experiments in animal feeding and breeding, in- 
cluding cooperation with the State agricultural experiment stations, in- 
cluding repaire and additions to and erection of buildings absolutely 
necessary to on the experiments, including the employment of 
labor in the city of 1 and elsewhere, rent outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and all other necessary expenses, $308,680: Provided, 
That of the sum thus appropriated $37,840 may be used for experiments 
in the . maintenance of horses for military purposes: Pro- 
vided further, That of the sum thus ig abe (roti $61,040 may be used 
for experiments in ponty feeding and ing: Provided further, That 
of the sum thus a prop ated $8,000 may be used for the equipment of 
the United States Sheep E ent Station in Fremont County, Idaho, 
including repairs and additions to and the erection of necessary build- 
ings to furnish facilities for the investigation of problems pertaining to 
n and wool industry on the farms and ranges of the Western 
es. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I want some information on this item. My recollection is this 
is the first time that this appropriation was carried, except that 
last year the amount was $12,280, 

Mr. LEVER. What item? 

Mr. COX. This sheep farm in Fremont County, Idaho. How 
was that money expended, and what has been the result? 

Mr. LEVER. The item of $8,000 carried here is a continuance 
of the work that was done some years ago in the State of 
Wyoming when we introduced into that State some Corriedale 
sheep from Australia with a view of trying to improve not only 
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the wool production but the meat production of our sheep. Last 
year the proposition came to ‘transfer this work into the State 
of Idaho. That proposition was, I think, submitted here on 
the floor, but did not receive favorable consideration oy the 
House. It was put into the bill in the Senate. The Senate con- 
ferees insisted and the House conferees finally gave in, so that 
the ‘herd of sheep that was being used for experimental pur- 
poses in the State of Wyoming has been transferred to the State 
of Idaho. I think they have there about 28.000 neres of land 
on which they are experimenting along the lines of grazing, 
feeding. breeding, and so forth. 

Mr. COX, Is that on Government land? 

Mr. LEVER. That is on Government land; yes. Now, this 
appropriation was ‘used largely in building fences, corrals, and 
littie houses for the protection of the sheep in lambing time. 

Mr. COX. Last year the appropriation was carried in the 
amount of $12,280 and this year it is reduced to $8,000? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 2 

Mr. COX. Does the department feel like they could get along 
with $8,000? 

i Mr. LEVER. Yes; so we gave the department all they asked 
or. 

‘Mr. COX. How are these sheep finally disposed of? 

Mr. LEVER. Some are sold and the wool is sold also. 

Mr. COX. Are they sold at public auction or by private sales? 

Mr. LEVER. I am not sure of that. but I think the general 
rule is to sell products of the Department of Agriculture at 
public auction; but I am not sure about this. 

Mr. COX. Are we only dealing with these Corriedale sheep 
that the Agricultural Department bought a few years ago? 

Mr. LEVER. No; they hnve other sheep there. 

Mr. COX. How many head of sheep are there now? 

Mr. LEVER. There are between 4,000 and 5,000 hend of 
sheep. 

Mr. COX. And 28,000 acres of land? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. But this money is to be used only in 
building corrals and housing. 

Mr. COX. And experimenting with the feeding and the grow- 
ing of sheep generally? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. * 

Can the chairman of the committee inform me as to where 
and how extensively these experiments in the breeding and 
maintenance of horses for military purposes are being carried on? 

Mr. LEVER, We have three stations, one at Front Royal, 
Va.; the Morgan farm up in Vermont; and a farm in Kentucky; 
but justin what part of Kentucky I am not able to say, 

Mr. WALSH. Is the purpose to furnish horses for the mili- 
tary service or just te experiment and find out what particular 
breed of animal is best adapted? 

Mr. LEVER. This appropriation was put into this bill ever 
the protest of the chairman several years ago. The prime pur- 
pose of this is to undertake at Front Royal and in Kentucky 
to develop a better military horse. The work in Vermont, at 
Middlebury, is for the purpose, if possible, of preserving the 
Morgan horse and giving it a wider use in this country. Then, 
we also had a statlon out in Colorado, where we undertook to 
develop a carriage horse. That work is being conducted some- 
what but not very extensively. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know whether the Military 
Establishment have received any of these horses from these 
stations during the past year? 

Mr. LEVER. I could not tell the gentleman that. I would 
hardly think so, because this work at Front Royal and down in 
Kentucky has been going on only a very few years. 

Mr, WALSH. Does the gentleman know how many animals 
they have? 

Mr. LEVER. They have 39 stallions there now. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I would like to have some information from the chairman as to 
whether there is any activity in any of the departments of the 
Government looking to increasing the production of sheep as a 
general proposition—no particular class, but as a general propo- 
sition? 

Mr. LEVER. There is. Last year, largely at the suggestion 
of the department and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], there was inserted in the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, I think, the sum of about $25,000 for carrying on sheep 
demonstration in this country, particularly along the Atlantic 
coast belt. This year we have increased the appropriation 
about 814.000. 

Mr. FESS. That would indicate, then, that the work started 
last year is promising. 
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Mr. LEVER. The work started last year, according to my 
information, is very promising. The gentleman recognizes the 
tremendous necessity for that kind of work. 

Mr. PESS. I win say to my friend that in years gone by 
almost every farm had a bunch of sheep. That seems to have 
been discontinued, and the product us a meat product seems 
to be very essential, and a bunch of sheep is rather of value 
to a farm than a detriment, and I wondered whether we would 
ultimately come to a position of producing no sheep. 

Mr. LEVER. I would say to the gentleman from Ohio that I 
was very greatly surprised, in talking to a large sheep grower 
in the West, to learn that out of the total consumption of wool 
in this country of 600,000,000 pounds we produced only about 
200,000,000 pounds, And I think there is no subject more 
worthy of consideration than the matter of increasing the sheep 
production in this eountry. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have on previous occa- 
sions when this bill has been under consideration expressed my 
opinion of the item for experiments in the breeding and main- 
tenance of horses for military purposes, and I did not intend to 
say anything about it at this time, but it has been brought up 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars. and I 
desire again to express the opinion that it is one of the few 
items of this bill which might very properly go out. I believe 
that expenditure is wasteful and does not result in accomplish- 
ing any good purpose. If it were wise and proper that the Gov- 
ernment should go into the business of experimenting in the 
breeding of horses necessary and useful for military purposes, 
it should be done in a large way. It is not necessary to dlo it 
at all. The way we have been doing it is simply the frittering 
away of public money to the benefit and advantage of a few 
people in three localities. 

But I did not rise for the purpose of discussing that purticu- 
lar part of the paragraph. Reference has been made te tho por- 
tion of the paragraph relating to the sheep farm in Idaho. On 
this farm experiments are to be made with the Corriedaie band 
of sheep bred from a band imported some years ago on an up- 
propriation which I was somewhat instrumental in securing. 
These sheep were kept for several years in Wyeming. but the 
people who had charge of them there, and who cared for them 
very well and very successfully, concluded they did not care to 
continue their cooperation with the Government aloug those 
lines, and believed it would be wise to transfer those sheep 
and others, and the experimental work that was bheing carried 
on, to Idaho, where a considerable acreage of .puolie hud could 
be secured for the purpose of carrying on sheep experiments- 
along various lines. Our people who were interested and in- 
formed generally held this view. I think the Idaho farm has not 
been running long enough to produce any very definite results, 
but I believe there are many experiments that can be carried 
on there that will be valuable. 

The Corriedale sheep imported from Australia and New Zea- 
land are proving a valuable addition to the wool and mutton 
producing flocks of the range States. The breed is gradually 
being utilized by a great many growers very much to their ad- 
vantage. The Corriedale, carrying the charactertsti-s of the 
merino, useful for all purposes for which the merino, either of 
the pure or mixed blood, is valuable, is a larger «beep with a 
heavier fleece, 

It is a very valuable sheep for very considerable portions of 
the country, and the experiments that have and will be made 
with these and other classes and grades and breeds of sheep on 
the Idaho farm I believe will be very useful. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state whether or not these 
investigations that have been carried on in Fremont County, 
Idaho, will prove of any value or benefit in determining the ex- 
tent to which sheep might be raised in other sections of the 
country, or whether it simply shows how successfully they may 
be raised in Idaho? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know that they would cast much 
light on the question as to the wisdom and advisability of rais- 
ing sheep on eastern farms, but they will cast 9 great deal of 
light on questions of breeding and feeding, of weight, of wool 
and mutton production, and quality; determinations of ques- 
tions that, once made and decided in Idaho, will be useful every- 
where that sheep are grown. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the argument of the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpe.], because the illustration he gives of 
the apparent practicality and success of the experiment in 
sheep raising in Idaho, which was originally introduced into 
Wyoming, is based exactly upon the argument which supports 
the horse-breeding, station in Middlebury, Vt. It further has a 
rather interesting history, inasmuch as the sheep which are 
now being imported into this country for experimental breeding 
purposes may be offspring of sheep that were developed in Ver- 
mont originally and sent to South Afriea and Australia and those 
other regions. And this, as men interested in the sheep-breeding 
business know, beeame the so-called American merino, an 
adaptation of the Spanish merino made by Vermonters nearly a 
hundred years ago, and, until the Civil War put an end to the 
sheep industry in that State. Vermont was the chief furnishing 
State for the higher specialized type of the so-called Vermont 
merino. That development came from such kinds of experi- 
mentation in Vermont as the gentleman now claims would. in 
Idaho and Wyoming, with respect to sheep, be a good thing for 
the country. 

Now. Vermont, again. true to type, is undertaking to breed 
from her famous Vermont Morgan horses a horse adapted to 
military purposes, so that if you will give us time enough at 
Middlebury we will have it so that all who are now en foot 
may ride borseback. [Laughter.] Even beggars may then ride 
on horseback. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. How long ago was that established? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Some years back, so far as its 
history is. concerned. 

Mr. MONDELL. Was it not about 20 years ago? The gen- 
tleman is not quite accurate about the Corriedale sheep. They 
were brought from, Australia, not from Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I did not say they were brought 
from Vermont. 

Mr. MONDELL. They were, if I am not mistaken, developed 
not from Vermont merinos but from Rambouillet merinos from 
southern France, so that the reference made by the gentleman 
from Vermont in regard to the merino sheep does not cover the 
Corriedale proposition. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, All right; you can go as far into 
the herald’s college for the pedigree of your sheep as you want 
te, but I am depending upon some facts that are well known in 
Vermont whether they are known in Wyoming or not. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. They also apply to the Wyoming merino. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I did not say that this particu- 
Iar sheep was. the result of any experimentation in Vermont. 
You. compare the virtue of that sheep with the so-called merino 
sheep for certain stable qualities. That particular sheep was 
developed in. Vermont, and he was the type of a development 
which I was citing to you as an illustration. Then I said that 
probably we will get simflarly suecessful results from horse 
breeding in Vermont after we have developed things. But 
coming baek to the point, I want to use the gentleman's argu- 
ment for sheep to defeat his own argument against the horse. 
LApplause, ] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I know of nothing in the way of 
the dive-stock industry that needs development more than the 
sheep industry of this country. If the American people do not 
wake up along those lines and do something, I do not know 
what is going to occur. Wool is an absolute necessity to our 
lives, to our health, and to our happiness, particularly to those 
living in northern climates, and yet the sheep is actually dis- 
appearing net only from our country. but practically from all 
the sheep-growing countries of the earth. 

At the lust general revision of the tariff the facts developed 
showed that we produced in this country annually about 
280,000,000. pounds of wool and we imported about 320.000.000 
pounds. Recognizing the necessity of cheap wool and cheap 
woolen goods, the duty was taken entirely off of wool, and wool 
was placed upon the free list, with the hope that it would do 
one or two or possibly more things—that it would give us cheap 
clothing, or possibly it would stimulate the production of sheep. 
It has done neither. 


Now, what are we going to do? We have got to have wool. | 


It has got to be grown. It has got te be produced somewhere, 
The sheep: ranges of the West are practically broken up. They 
are now grazing the foothills of the Sierrg Nevada and the 
Rocky Monntains. There is no place where sheep can be grown 
except upon the farm, and I knew of no organization able to 
deal with the matter other than those living on the farms 
throughout the country. 

Some years ago the people of Pennsylvania took up this ques- 
tion through their banking and agricultural organizations, I 


have kept up with that question by keeping in teuch with the 
bankers’ organizations in Pennsylvania and in touch with the 
agricultural organizations, and as a result of the money which 
the bankers of Pennsylvania actually put into the sheep indus - 
try in distributing the sheep among the farmers I am reliably 
informed that in the last five or six years they have actually 
increased their flocks and herds 100 per cent, and they have 
added to the taxable value of their property approximately 

But they soon eneountered the archenemy of the sheep, and 
that is the dog. I had some correspondence with the secretary 
of agriculture of Pennsylvania about that this summer. The 
bankers’ organizations and the Farmers’? Alliance of Pennsyl- 
vania forced and compelled an unwilling and reluctant legisla- 
ture to pass a law which practically legislated the dog out of 
existence, and I think the State of Pennsylvania, in a manner, 
has controlled that situation. Now, as to my own State. I 
undertake to say that there are more dogs in the State of In- 
diana than there are sheep. 

I undertake to say that that is practically the rule in every 
State of this Union. There are as many dogs upon the farms 
as there are sheep. Something has got to be done. The Agricnl- 
tural Department can do a tremendous amount of work, and a 
lot can be done by. local organizations and institutions. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for 1 question? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I had the same matter presented to me during 
the holiday week. My uncertaiuty was whether Congress could 
go into that field and whether the States would not have to be 
depended upon? What is the gentleman's opinion about that? 

Mr. COX. I think we have got ultimately to depend upon the 
States, but I do think Congress can do a lot of research work 
along the plan laid down in this item here. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL, I have in preparation a bill which 
a Federal tax on the predatory sheep-killing dogs, which I pro- 
pose to introduce later. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will put the tax high enough, I 
will gladly support it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when this war is over we shall be faced 
with a debt that will stagger humanity. Every penny of it has 
got to be paid. Not a dollar of it can be repudiated. We have 
got to begin the growing of raw material to enable the manufac- 
turers of this country to keep thelr wheels moving after peace 
has come to us. 

In 1910 there were 57.216.000 sheep in the United States. In 
1917 the number had decreased to 48,483,000, a loss of 8,733,000 
head from 1910 to 1917. 

In 1890 the number of sheep in the United States was 44. 
336.072. In 1917 the number had increased to 48.483.000. or in 
27 years the number ef sheep increased 4,147,000, while the 
population increased during the same period of time upward of 
25,000,000. 

There is no place where sheep can be grown to-day in this 
country except on small farms by the man with 80 or 160 acres. 
Here must be the future home of the sheep. Every encourage- 
ment should be given the American farmer to induce him to go 
into the sheep industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is closed on the paragraph. 
Without objection the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Meat inspection, Bureau of Animal Industry: For additional ex- 

ses in carrying sat the 3 of the meat: inspection act of June 

, 1906 (34 Stat. 674), there is . for the fiscal 
— ending June 30. 1919. the sum of 8477 i 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Monpriu: Page 16, line 23, strike out the figur 
“ $477,200 * and insert in lieu of the same “ $577,200, € ot akih on ch rum 
$100,000, or as much thereof as pea be necessary, be used 
defray the expenses of the inspection of berses ainaghteced for antes 
and the meat products from the same.” 


Mr. LEVER. I reserve a point of order on that, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there never was a time in 
the history of the world when the meat shortage was felt so 
widely and so acutely as it is at this time. Among the popula- 
tions of Europe, particularly of Italy, of Franee, and of the 
German States. the use of horse meat has been common and 
general for a great many yenrs. In view of the meat shortage 
and the use of horse meat by foreign peoples, some of the horse 
growers of our western country took up with me and with the 
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Food Administration the question of the utilization of such of 
our horses as are not useful or valuable for military or ordi- 
nary work or pleasure purposes, with a view of having them 
utilized to relieve the meat shortage across the water. I took 
the matter up with the United States Food Administration, and 
have a letter signed by Mr. E. M. Hilton, which is as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1917. 


Hon. W. F. MONDELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. MONDELL : Your letter of December 19 addressed to the 
Food Administration has been handed to me for reply. 

The Food Administration also has received many letters with refer- 
ence to the use of horse meat in piece of beef and has placed before 
the allies’ representatives the pone bility of securing large supplies of 
horse meat in this country and is now awaiting their advices. It is 

uite possible that they may be glad to buy such meat, but until eC 
tations are further advanced there is, so far as I know, no available 
market. Sag the people of this country have not yet learned to eat 

orse mea 

I thank you for bringing this matter to our attention and can assure 
you that it has more than once been brought before the representatives 
of the foreign Governments. 

Yours, yery truly, z 
UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
By E. M. HILTON. 


There are horses available for slaughter ail over the country. 
That is particularly true of the range country. The number 
of horses unavailable for ordinary use has been increasing as 
the variety of uses and the general use of horses have decreased, 
until there are a very large number of horses undersized and 
otherwise unfitted for ordinary purposes, although perfectly 
sound, healthy, and usable for meat. I do not believe that our 
people are likely to use horse meat to any considerable extent, 
My amendment does not contemplate inspection for such purposes 
but for export only. Horse meat is, however, being used in 
many of the large cities, slaughtered and inspected locally, 
and sold locally within State lines. At one time I think there 
was some inspection of horse meat under the Agricultural De- 
partment. There has been none for a number of years. I am 
proposing an increase of $100,000 in this appropriation to be 
used for the purpose of horse and horse-meat inspection for 

rt. 


expo 
I noticed in one of the newspapers of this city yesterday 
under a New York date the following: 


Seek $100,000 Fuxp ro Boom HORSES AS Foop—VETEnINanX SURGEONS 
onos REESTABLISHMENT OF INSPECTION AS MEAT-CONSERVATION 
OVE, 
New YORK, January 26. 
A resolution requesting Congress “ to appropriate immediately $100,000 
to reestablish the in tion of horse meat,” so it may be made salable, 
was adopted by veterinary surgeons from New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut at a conference here to-day. The sale of 
horse meat, the conferees determined, will be of invaluable aid in 
preventing a food shortage and reducing the high cost of living. 


The inspection of horse meat was abandoned in 1914,“ Dr. W. Horace 
Hoskins, dean of the New York State Veterinary College and one of 
the leaders in the movement, said in a statement. If it is restored,” he 


continued, “thousands of horses from the western ranges, unsuited for 
draft work because of their light weight can be placed on the dinner 
table. 

“There are thousands of these ponies,” he said, “ which have been 
refused by the allies and this country, but they are as fat as moles 
and would be a splendid substitute for our vauishing teaks and 
mutton chops. 

“By turning these horses upon the market as meat we can bring 
the price of meat down to 15 cents a pound. They are offered for sale 
at from $15 to $25 a head on the hoof. I have received telegrams 
offering as many as 6,000 in one co: ent.” 


I have had some correspondence with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on the subject and he evidences his interest and ex- 
plains the situation in a letter, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January II, 1018. 
Hon. F. W. MONDELL, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. MONDELL : Pressure of work has prevented me from re- 
plying earlier to your letter of December 18, inclosing a copy of a 
communication from Mr. David Davis, of Badwater, Wyo., relative to 
the utilization of range horses for meat, 

As I wrote you on July 8, the department understands that some 
horses are being slaughtered for food country in local abbatoirs, 
Whe inspection of these animais is conducted under the supervision of 
the city boards of health, and the meat is sold for local consumption, 
The department, therefore, has no definite information concerning the 
matter and has no means of knowing whether there would be any addi- 
tional local demand for meat of this kind. 

There is no specific law governing the inspection and slaughter of, 
horses, and there is nothing to prevent the interstate shipment or ex- 
portation of horse meat, provided it is correctly labeled. All articles 
of food, however, must comply with the provisions of the food and 
drugs * of June 30, 1916, if shipped in interstate commerce. 

ery truly 


, yours, 
ee D. F. HOUSTON, Secretary. 


Mr. COX. Why was Government inspection of horse meat 


for export stopped? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know. Possibly it was because 
few horses were utilized for that purpose, although at one time 
there was quite a considerable industry in the Pacific northwest 


in the slaughter of horses and the canning of horse meat for 
export purposes. 


Mr. COX. Cah not the department use the fund that is now 
used for the inspection of other kinds of meat to pay such 
inspectors? 

A I doubt it, because our inspection law ap- 
plies to the inspection of the animals named in the law, and 
horses are not included. 

Mr. COX. Does the law name the animals? 

Mr. MONDELL. It does. 

Mr. COX. Or the regulations? 

Mr. MONDELL. The law itself. Cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
goats are the animals named in the law. This item is subject 
to a point of order, but I do believe that it is a matter of such 
importance that the appropriation should be made, because 
if our Secretary of State makes arrangements with foreign 
countries for the use of meat of this kind, a very large market 
will be secured, and there will be a very great relief from the 
present drain upon other classes of meat, As a nation we stand 
pledged to see that our allies receive a certain amount of meat 
from our supplies. The food administrator is urging for the 
curtailment of our use of meat in order that we may supply 
our allies. In this situation we should, if possible, utilize 
abroad our available supply of a kind of meat which the civilian 
populations of certain of our allies have used for years. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not the appropriation of this sum lead 
to an increase in the slaughter of horses of light draft, for 
which there is now a very great demand for the Military Estab- 
lishment? 

Mr. MONDELL, It certainly would lead to the slaughtering 
of a great many horses, provided a market could be secured for 
such horse meat. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think we had better 
conserve our horses for the Army rather than encourage their 
slaughter? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to my friend that the horses which 
it is proposed to slaughter are horses that are too light or 
otherwise unfit for military purposes, and horses that for other 
reasons beside their size are not fitted for military use. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman from Wyoming be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. MONDELL. No one has any thought of encouraging the 
slaughter of horses fit for military purposes. There is no possi- 
bility of that being done because of the fact that the horse fit 
for military purposes brings a price at which the use of his 
meat for food would be entirely prohibitive. Horses suitable 
for military purposes bring more per pound than the best beef 
animal in the country. So animals of that sort would not be util- 
ized for meat. It would afford a market for the very large num- 
ber of horses all over the country and a still larger number in the 
range country. These are horses that for various reasons are 
not available or useful for ordinary purposes, but are perfectly 
sound, would add very largely to the worlds meat supply, and 
could be utilized by those people abroad who for years have 
been eating horse meat. 

Mr. WALSH. My question was prompted by the statement 
the gentleman read in the clipping to the effect that horses 
would be used that were not suitable for draft purposes, and I 
thought that there might be some distinction between horses 
suitable for draft work and horses suitable for military pur- 


poses. ‘ 

Mr. MONDELL. Perhaps the gentleman did not hear the 
whole article. That question was discussed, and it was sug- 
gested that the horses available for this purpose were horses 
that could not be used for draft purposes or driving or military 
purposes. I have here a letter from a constituent who knows 
and states the situation in regard to horses in the range 
country, 

TO RELIEVE THE MEAT SHORTAGE. 


BADWATER, WYO., December 10, 1917, 


Hon. FRANK MONDELE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: Can you not draw the attention of Congress to the thou- 
sands of horses that are running on the range and elsewhere which 
are unfit for artillery, cavalry work, or saddle, but would make tons 
of nutritious meat for the people who are accustomed to eating horse. 
There are hundreds and hundreds which are too small for work ani- 
mals and too awkward for saddlers. There is now no market for these 
animals, and if they could be sold for beef it would leave the feed 
ther arg now eating for the desirable ones. 

sting the Nation will see this unused meat supply, I am, 
Davin Davis. 
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These perfectly healthy animals are now eating grass that 
ought to be utilized by other animals. Their use would make 
a market for the stock and greatly rmieve the food situation 
among the civilian population among those of our allies accus- 
temed to such meat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 2 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto be closed 
in six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in stx minutes. Is there objection? 

There was ‘no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman. this is an item that I believe 
should be favorably considered by the committee. The ques- 
tion of supplying a sufficient amount of meat to the people of 
this country and for our allies during the period of the war 
is u very Important one. There are in the country to-day, it is 
estimated. about four or five millions ef horses available for 
slaughter. 

Mr. COX. Did the gentleman say 5,000,000 horses available 
for sluughter? 

Mr. NORTON. Available for slaughter, which can be used 
without injury to the horse and without in any way endanger- 
ing the supply of horses that are needed to be used for work on 
the farms of the country. in our cities, and for military pur- 


poses. 

Mr. COX. How manx horses are there in the United States? 

Mr. NORTON. There are about 22,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘Will the gentleman state who made the esti- 
mate that there ‘are 5.000.000 horses available for slaughter? 
Was it made by some department of the Government? 

Mr. NORTON. No; that is an estimate that has been given 
out, I believe, by well-known ‘horsemen in North Dakota and 
Montana who are well acquainted with the condition of the 
horse industry of the country. I will say to the gentleman that 
this is a question to which hns been given considerable thought 
and study. It has been taken up with the Food Administra- 
tion of this country and with the food administrations of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. The slaughter of horses in this 
country for meat for export trade is considered a very practical 
mutter. 

I shall not be surprised at all if within a very short time the 
Congress provides for the establishment in the country of a 
Plant for the slaughtering of horses and for the export of herse 
meat. Horse ment is just as wholesome and just as nourishing 
as is the ment of cattle. It has been used quite generally for 
many years in European countries. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not want to rob the 
gentleman of his time but this is a new proposition and T would 
like to know whether any department of the Government has 
suggested that we begin to use horse meat for food in the 
United States, 

Mr. NORTON. I do mot know that any department has yet 
recommended the use of horse meat in the United Stutes, but I 
‘know the Department of Agriculture and the Food Administra- 
tion has already considered this proposition and expressed the 
view that it was practicable and that the time has arrived 


when serious consideration should be given to this source of 


meat supply. I took this matter up with the Food Administra- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture a year ago, and they 
then expressed much interest in it. I think it would be a some- 
what difficult matter to educate our people in this country for 
some little time yet to the use of horse meat for food. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that my amendment 
‘applies only to the inspection of horse meat for export. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I notice the administration is 
suggesting that we reduce food consumption in this country 
in order to send meat and wheat to our friends across the 
water. I would like to know if we are going to be reduced to 
horse meat in the United States while we are sending our beef 
and wheut abroad? It does not seem to me that that is quite 
an American proposition, 

Mr. NORTON. If the gentleman will give his powerful in- 
finence to the passage of this amendment, as I trust he will, it 
will help to avoid that very condition which he seems greatly to 
fear. It will help to supply our allies with wholesome and 


nourishing meat and enable us to keep a great deal of our 


beef for home consumption. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It win probably get te our 
own soldiers if we export ft. and I am not quite ready to ac- 
cept horse meat for a diet either for our soldiers or the people 


in the United States, I want to knew tf any department of the 
Government has approved of the prepesitien contained in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wyommg? 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for me to answer? 

Mr. NORTON. No; I have not the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is clearly sub- 
ject to a point of order; but inasmuch as the gentleman from 
Wyoming called my attention to it this morning as we were 
coming into the Hall, I am going to ask unanimeus consent 
that the item may be passed over without prejudice, the point of 
order being reserved until I can consult certain gentlemen in 
the department about it. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina ‘asks 
unanimous consent that the paragraph and amendment with 
the point of order pending against it may be passed over until 
he calls it up later. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does that mean that there 
will be an opportunity for discussion, since the gentleman has 
had the debate limited? 

Mr. LEVER. If the point of order is withdrawn, I will agree 
that there shall be proper discussion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the gentleman will permit 
debate on it if the proposition comes up again? 

Mr. LEVER. I shall if 1 take the point of order off. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it is such a radical 
proposition that we should come down to a horse-meat basis 
in the United States. or even abroad, so far as soldiers ure con- 
cerned, that we ought to have a little discussion of it on the 
floor. 

Mr. LEVER. So do I. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk réad as follows: 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY. 


Salaries, Bureau of Plant Industry: One physiologist and patholo- 
ist, who shall be chief of bureau. 85.000; 1 assistant to the chief, 
3.000; 1 executive assistant in seed distribution. $2.500; 1 officer in 
charge of publications. 82.250: 1 landscape gardener. $1.800; 1 
officer in charge of ‘records, 82.250; 1 executive clerk. $2,000; 2 execu- 
tive clerks, at $1,980 vach; 1 seed inxpertor, $1,000; 1 seed ware- 


houseman, 81.400; 1 seed warehouseman, 51. + 1 seed warehouse- 
man. 8840; 7 vlerks, class 4; 12 clerks, class 3; 3 clerks, at 81.500 
each; 23 ‘clerks, class 2; 58 clerks, class 1; 1 clerk or draftsman, 


$1.200: 1 clerk, 81.080: 7 clerks, at $1,020 each: 25 clerks, at $1,000 
each; 44 clerks, at $900 each: 1 clerk or draftsman, $900; 11 clerks, 
at $840 each; 1 laborer, $780; 41 messengers or laborers, at $720 
each; 11 messengers, messenger hoys, or laborers, at $660 each; 30 
messengers, mess r boys, or laborers, at $600 cach: 1 artist, 81.620; 
1 clerk or artist, $1.400; 2 clerks or artists, at 81.200 each; 1 photog- 
rapher, 200; 1 photographer, $840; 2 laboratory alds, at $1440 
each; 1 laboratory aid, 81.380; 4 laboratory aids or clerks, at 81.200 
each; 1 laboratory aid, clerk, or skilled laborer, $1.080; 3 laboratory 
aids, clerks, or skilled laborers, at $1,020 each; 2 laboratory aids, at 
fens each; 1 laboratory aid, 8900; 4 laboratory aids, at $840 each; T 

boratory aids, at $720 each; 1 laboratory apprentice. 8720; 1 
tracer, $600; 2 gardeners, at 81.440 each; 4 gardeners, at pa 
each; 8 gardeners, at $1,100 each: 15 gardeners, at $900 each: 19 

rdeners, at STRA each: 1 skilled laborer, $960; 2 skilled laborers, at 
900 each; 3 skilled laborers, at $840 each; 1 assistant in technology, 
$1.400; 1 assistant in technology, 81.380: 1 mechanician, $1,080; L 
mechanical assistant. 81.200; 1 blacksmith, $900; 1 carpenter, $900; 
1 painter. 8900; 1 teamster, 8840; 1 teamster. $600; 21 laborers, at 
$540 each; 35 laborers, messengers, or messenger boys, at $480 each; 
4 laborers or charwomen, at $480 each; 5 laborers or messenger boys, 
at $420 each; 20 charwomen, at $240 each; 16 messenger boys, at 
$360 each; In all, $440,020. 


Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 18, Une 1, after the word “ laborers,” insert a comma. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In line 7, on page 17, I notice a provision for one execu- 
tive clerk. Is not that a change tn the title? 

Mr. LEVER. This one executive clerk was carried on the 
statutory roll heretofore as one superintendent of seed weighing 
and mailing, The depurtment recommended a change in the title 
of that clerk in order to give a little more elasticity in appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know whether that was by 
way of hint or intimation that perhaps the congressional seed. 
distribution should be dispensed with 

Mr. LEVER. No. A 

Mr. WALSH, And hence there would be no need for a super 
intenđernt? 

Mr. LEVER. No; Iam afraid not. 
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- The Clerk read as follows: * 


For conducting such inv. tions ot the nature and means of com- 
munication of the disease of citrus trees, known as citrus canker, and 
by applying such methods of eradication or control of the disease as 
in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary, in- 
cluding the payment of such expenses and the employment of such per- 
sons and means, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and ‘coopera- 
tion with such authorities of the States concerned, organizations of 
growers, or individuals, as he may deem necessary to accomplish such pur- 
poses, $250,000, and, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, no 
expenditures shall be made for these purposes until a sum or sums at 
least equal to such expenditures shall have been fa ohana subscribed, 
or contributed by State, county, or local authorities, or by individuals 
or organizations for the accomplishment of such 1 Provided, 
That no part of the money herein appropriated shall be used to pay the 
cost or value of trees or other property injured or destroyed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Will the chairman of the committee state what kind of 
plants or tree growth this money is applied to for the eradica- 
tion of citrus canker? 

Mr. LEVER. The citrus canker is a fungus disease which 
attacks citrus trees, orange, grapefruit, and lemon, and any of 
the citrus family. We had an outbreak of it first in Florida a 
couple of years ago. We appropriated quite a considerable 
sum of money at that time. This year we think we have recom- 
mended a sufficient sum. We have practically cleaned up the 
State of Florida, the testimony shows, and there is only knowl- 
edge of one infection in the State. The State of Florida at the 
meeting of its last legislature appropriated $300,000 for cooper- 
ation with the Federal Government to cover a period of two 
years. There is, however, danger of the spread of the disease 
in Louisiana, Alabama, Texas, Mississippi, and the purpose of 
this appropriation is to insure a complete eradication from the 
United States of the disease, because it is tremendously infectious 
and destructive. ; 

Mr. COX. How is that infection carried? 

Mr. LEVER. By birds and on the clothing of men. These 
men who fight this disease clothe themselves in rubber. It is 
carried by any movable thing. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state under what item in 
this bill, if there is an appropriation for the purpose, is car- 
ried the provision for destroying currant bushes and other sim- 
ilar shrubs because of their being afflicted with some kind of a 
fungus growth or disease? 

Mr. LEVER. That is carried in the next item, I think. It 
is the white-pine blister rust that the gentleman has in mind, 
is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. It is some kind of a growth similar to that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For applying such methods of eradication or control of the white- 
pine blister rust as in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture 
may be necessary, including the payment of such expenses and the em- 
ployment of such persons and means in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere, in cooperation with such authorities of the States concerned, 
organizations, or individuals as he may deem necessary to accomplish 
stich purposes, $230.448, and in the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture no expenditures shall be made for these purposes until a sum or 
sums at least equal to such expenditures sball have been appropriated, 
subscribed. or contributed by State, county. or local authorities or by 
individuals or organizations for the accomplishment of such purposes : 
Provided, That no part of the money herein appropriated shall be used 
to pay the cost or value of trees or other property injured or destroyed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. As I understand the phraseology of this paragraph, no 
part of the money appropriated can be used to pay the cost or 
value of trees or other property injured or destroyed. Is the 
discretion vested in the Secretary of Agriculture under this 
paragraph such that it goes to the extent where he may limit 
the use to which the money contributed by local authorities is 
put, so that no part of that money can be used for the payment 
of property destroyed? 

Mr. LEVER. I should not think so, I should not think the 
Secretary of Agriculture would have any control over funds 
other than those appropriated by Congress itself. 

Mr. WALSH. But he can restrict the use of the Federal ap- 
propriation until the money is appropriated by the States, 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. S 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that in many localities where 
this disense has broken out the Federal authorities have either 
directly, or, acting through the department, pulled. up and 
destroyed large numbers of afflicted shrubs, and that the people 
who own them have not been able to receive any compensation 
therefor. 

Mr. LEVER. The same principle applies in this item as ap- 
plies in the citrus-canker item which we discussed a moment ago. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I wanted to ask, whether the 
citrus-canker sufferers, the owners of property who had trees 
afflitted, have been able to receive compensation from the State 
or local authorities for their trees which have been destroyed? 


Mr. LEVER. I do not think so. I know they have not re- 
ceived any compensation from the Federal Government. The 
gentenan from Florida [Mr. Drane] can give that information, 

nk. ; 

Mr. DRANE. If the gentleman will allow me, I will give 
him the information, The citrus canker grows in the State of 
Florida. When.they find the citrus canker has attacked a tree 
they give that tree up as lost. They generally, on their own 
volition, destroy it and they make no claim. ` 
5 ae WALSH. And the same reasoning follows as to this 

em 

Mr. LEVER. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. If any of the stock has been attacked, it is of 
benefit to the community to have that property destroyed and 
the disease stamped out in that way? i 

Mr. LEVER. That is the idea, exactly. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. I would state to the chairman and the com- 
mittee that I think this policy that has been inaugurated in 
regard to cooperation with the Federal Government by the local 
authorities is wise, and ought, in so far as it is possible, to be- 
come the policy of all the gratuities of the Federal Government, 
because there is a feeling that here and there somebody will 
come in and ask the Federal Government for assistance without 
any regard as to how much of the burden should be borne by 
themselves, and I believe that complaint has some foundation. 
Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit, I will say to him 
I thoroughly agree with him, and I think one of the most inter- 
esting legislative developments in recent years has been the 
adoption of this policy to which the gentleman refers; for in- 
stance, the agricultural extension act, the Federal road act, the 
citrus 1 the white-pine blister rust, and other items in 
this bill. 

Mr. FESS. Is there any hope that that may become the fixe@ 
policy of Government gratuities in the future? 


Mr. LEVER, It seems to me we are tending rapidly in tha“ 
direction. 
Mr. FESS. I think it is a very wise position for the Goverr- 


ment to take. , 

Mr. LEVER. I think so myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
to correct a typographical error. a 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, line 3, after the word “ authorities,” to insert a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to the item on page 19, line 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to return to the page and line indicated. Is 
there objection? i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to objec 
let the amendment be reported. 

Mr. LEVER. Just to correct a typographical error. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, line 19, after the word “and” strike out the word “by” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ for.“ 

Mr. LEVER. It is the item of last year’s act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Cierk read as follows: 

For acclimatization and adaptation investigations of cotton, corn, and 
other crops introduced from tropical regions, and for the improvement 
of cotton and other fiber plants by cultural methods, breeding, and selec- 
tion, and for determining the feasibility of Increasing the production of 
hard fibers outside of the continental United States, $85,510; Provided, 
That not less than $7,500 of this sum shall be used for experiments in 
cottonseed interbreeding: Provided further, That of this amount 3 
may be used for experiments in the 8 of New Zealand flax in 
5 States and for its utilization in the manufacture of binder 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the item just read. I wish to inquire what is contemplated 
by this new phraseology as to experimentation in the production 
of New Zealand flax in the United States? 

Mr. LEVER.. I will ask the gentleman from North Dakota 
IMr. Youne] to give the gentleman the information. - 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, it is claimed 
that New Zealand flax will produce a very much cheaper binder 
twine. The binder-twine problem has become more and more 
serious every year. New Zealand flax grows in southern Cali- 


fornia now as an ornamental plant, and also in Florida, and I 
presume will grow in different places throughout the South. 
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It was introduced there because it is a beautiful plant, growing 
about 8 feet tall. That is how it happens to be in the United 
States at this time in very limited quantities. In New Zealand 
they have made more or less binder twine from it and they 
export some to Australia. It is claimed that they have now 
in California a new process by which this plant can be manu- 
factured into twine very cheaply and secure a much cheaper 
product than can now be obtained. As the gentleman knows, 
we are now dependent upon other countries for the supply of 
binder twine. That is not a good condition, especially in this 
time of war, when we ought not to be dependent upon other 
countries for the twine to bind our grain. The product comes 
from Mexico and the Philippines. We do not know how long 
the latter may be a part of the United States. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman to ask a question 
of the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What is the character of the product? 
Is it a firm, strong twine? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; I will say to the gentle- 
man it must have been, or the International Harvester Co. 
would not have already placed a big order with the pepple in 
California if they can produce it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the item on page 23 we find an appro- 
priation of $240,000, $50,000 more than carried in last year's 
bill, providing, among other things, for the investigation of the 
cultivation and breeding of flax for seed purposes, including a 
study of flax diseases. I wish to inquire whether that last 
phraseology would not permit the utilization of this large 
amount of a quarter of a million dollars for the very purpose 
of which the gentleman now speaks. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I would say not, for this 
reason: While this is called flax, I do not know any reason on 
earth why we should call it that. It does not belong to the flax 
family. That is to say, it has no seed which can be sold to 
make anything. They utilize only the stalk. It is a sisal, that is 
what it is, pure and simple. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If my memory is not at fault, there was 
carried in times past an item for some agricultural experi- 
mentation in North Dakota or near by for flax development, and 
T take it that amount was provided out of this general appro- 
priation. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
character of experiment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman coming from that region 
and being acquainted with flax culture, both animal and vege- 
table, I wish to inquire how much has been expended along 
those lines of experimentation in the gentleman’s State? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think that was in respect to 
utilizing the flax straw. Of course we raise flax in North Da- 
kota. It is the greatest flax State in the Union. We raise it 
for the seed. We usually do not count the straw as being worth 
anything, or at least it has not been utilized up to this time. 
There have been small sums with which to experiment with the 
flax straw, to see if it could be utilized for binder twine. Up 
to this time we have not found a method to prepare it so it 
makes a serviceable binder twine. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much has been expended for that 
purpose out of the National Treasury? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think about $10,000 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the experiments. are still going on? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. They are. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Once a thing is started under national 
auspices it never stops, unless objection is raised to it and it is 
singled out so that a point of order can be raised against it. 
In this bill there is no opportunity for any Member to spot it; 
otherwise it might receive a knock-out blow. Now, I am inquir- 
ing what better results may be expected if we launch upon this 
new variety of flax development with this New Zealand variety? 
Do you think we will have 10 years of experimentation, at an 
annual expenditure of $10,000, and come no nearer than we are 
to-day in the other flax development? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think we will have to trust 
in this case to the department. It may be that money is spent 
that ought not to be spent, but we can not in this House vote the 
money and then ourselves spend it. We have got to trust to an 
executive to spend the money after we vote it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But we can all rely on the Members who 
come from those States where those expenditures were originally 
instituted, when they realize the experiment is a failure, to 
strike it out. 


I think that is a different 


LYI——S7 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will say that while we asked 
for this appropriation of $3,000 to experiment with New Zea- 
land flax it will not grow in North Dakota or in any of the 
Northern States. It does grow in southern California and some 
other portions of the South. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the assurance to 
this extent, that the amount appropriated herein, if it is allowed 
now, will not grow in amount? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am satisfied there is no need 
for it to ever grow in amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, upon that assurance I 
withdraw the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
12 minutes. A 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 12 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I only desire at this time 
to call the attention of the committee to the immense importance 
of the deyelopment, if we possibly can, in the United States or 
in our possessions, of some sort of a fiber plant that will supply 
our farmers with the necessary material to make our own 
binding twine. The condition now is most unfortunate. Prac- 
tically all of the supply that is required for the making of bind- 
ing twine in the United States comes from Mexico. Now, we 
are paying because of the fact that it is controlled by a Govern- 
ment monopoly, or our farmers are required to pay, three or 
four times the price which under normal conditions and under 
competition, and as conditions existed before, was required to 
be paid. We are in the clutches of a Mexican monopoly, and 
it is a serious proposition, because, without binding twine, it is 
impossible for the farmers of the United States to gather their 
grain crops. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the increased cost of binding twine 
carried on to the price which the farmer receives for his grain? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think not. I think that that is compara- 
tively inconsiderable. In fact, the farmer does not receive the 
price for his grain at any time based upon the cost of the pro- 
duction of grain. The gentleman could easily ascertain that 
fact if he would make a study of prices. The matters that 
determine the price of grain are entirely extraneous as far as 
the cost of production is concerned. The cost of production for 
one year must be just as great as for another year, and yet the 
price may be twice as much in one year as it is in another year. 

Now, we are conducting in the Philippine Islands experi- 
ments, aided partially by our own Department of Agriculture, 
but not to the extent I would like to see it done, in the develop- 
ment there of the fiber plant which can produce, it is thought, a 
quality of sisal that will be almost, if not quite, equal to that 
which is produced in Mexico for binding-twine purposes. It 
may be that we will be able to develop, and I hope we may, in 
the Philippine Islands a plant that will take the place of the 
Mexican sisal. I hope, but hardly expect, that we will be able 
in our climate, in a temperate zone, to produce the necessary 
plant growth that will give us the fiber necessary for the pro- 
duction of the best sort of binding twine. However, I think 
that these experiments ought to be carried on, not only for bind- 
ing-twine purposes but for the many purposes for which these 
fiber plants may be used. We are using fiber plants in the pro- 
duction of bagging for grain and for vegetables. We are using 
fiber plants in a hundred different methods and manners, and 
all of this can be utilized. Certainly the Department of Agri- 
culture is acting wisely in doing all that it can for this de- 
velopment. I hope the appropriations that are to be given in 
aid of the experiments carried on in Dakota will be granted un- 
grudgingly. I hope that wherever it is possible for us, recog- 
nizing the almost supreme importance and necessity of furnish- 
ing to the farmers of the United States who are growing our 
grain this absolutely essential requisite for the harvesting of 
their crops, Congress will do all it possibly can to encourage 
this growth and development. [Applause.] 

Mr. ae Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


i Does ‘the gentleman understand that these ex- 
periments are to be carried on in North Dakota? 

Mr. TOWNER, Not all of them. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman from 
North Dakota one or two questions for information. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Very well, 
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Mr. FESS. What proportion of the binding twine that we 
use do we import? Can the gentleman make a general state- 
ment? 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: My colleague from Iowa says 
90 per cent. I think that is a fair estimate. It is practically 
all brought in either from Mexico or the Philippine Islands. 
Mexico is now a foreign country, and the Philippines may be if 
the majority in Congress has its way. 

Mr. FESS. We have in the district that I have the honor to 
represent a very large binding-twine manufactory, and they 
seem to be wholly dependent upon the product that comes from 
Mexico and Central America, especially Central America. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. And so are the farmers: It 
would be a greater calamity for the farmers to have that supply 
cut off in time of war than it would be for your manufacturing 
plants. c 

Mr. FESS. The manufacturing plant, of course, produces it 
for the farmer. The raw material coming from that section—I 
have had a good deal of correspondence as to priority ship- 
ments in the past few months, stating that that market was 
pretty nearly closed. I was wondering whether there was any 
hope of developing a substitute for the sisal that we receive 
from South and Central America and Mexico. Dv you hope to 
do that through the New Zealand flax? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That is the hope, because this 
plant grows very profusely and will produce ten times as much 
per acre as any other sisal. 

Mr. FESS. One reason why I arose was the emphasis placed 
upon this article as a necessity at this time—that it might be 
regarded as an essential article rather than a nonessential 
article. I should think it would be, because it is absolutely nec- 
essary for the harvesting of our crops. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. They have never found any- 
thing satisfactory to use in harvesters except twine such as 
they have now. If you take wire, it gets into the thrashing 
machine und tears it to pieces. 

Mr. FESS. They want to avoid that? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. You have got to have a strong 
twine, but one which can be easily cut. 

Mr. FESS. Where will these experiments be made? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Naturally, where the plants 
are growing now—in the Imperial Valley of southern California. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from Iowa 
IMr. Towner] said, it is of the highest importance to develop in 
this country a plant to take the place of the sisal that we are 
now importing for use in the manufacture of binding twine for 
the wheat-growing sections of the country. By this appropria- 
tion it is proposed that experiments are to be made with this 
New Zealand flax, to ascertain whether it can be used as a sub- 
stitute for sisal. The officials of the Department of Agriculture, 
as will appear in the hearings under the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try items on page 39, are not very sanguine about the prospects 
of being able to use the fiber of this plant as a substitute for 
sisal or for other fiber now used in the manufacture of binding 
twine. This plant, phormium tenax, or the so-called New Zea- 
land flax, is not like the ordinary flax plant at all. In fact, it 
does not belong to the same family. It belongs to the lily fam- 
ily, and in general appearance and manner of growth it resem- 
bles the iris, or blue flag, except that the leaves are much longer, 
attaining a length of 5 to 8 feet. It grows wild in New Zealand. 
Extensive experiments have been made in its use there. The 
fiber from this plant is now being used in this country and in 


New Zealand to a small extent in the manufacture of inferior 


grades of rope and twine. The method of cleaning and prepar- 
ing phormium fiber is very laborious and ve. There 
has been a standing offer of $60,000 in New Zealand for 20 years 
for the discovery or invention of improved methods for prepar- 
ing this fiber, but no one has claimed the offer. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has covered the point I was 
going to ask, as to what experiments were made in New Zea- 
land. Were they for the purpose of ascertaining the methods 
and machinery necessary to be used in converting it into twine? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; I should expect that that would be 
about the only thing that this appropriation could be used for, 
to determine the best method of preparing this fiber and to 
determine the uses which may be made of the fiber in this 
country, I do not think there is any question about its growth. 
It will grow in any warm, moist climate. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; I shall be pleased to yield to the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Did the experiments made in New 
Zealand tend to show whether it would be adapted to the same 
uses that it is used for here? Do you know whether it is used 
as we would want to use it on the harvesters here? 

Mr. NORTON. According to the statement of the department 
here, it is not suitable to be used alone for the manufacture of 
binder twine. It can be used to fill in with a stronger fiber. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will say thut the depart- 
ment expects, if this item is allowed, to bring in some seed. 
The roots were brought in last year, quite a quantity of them— 
or at least they were headed this way, but on account of the 
fact that insects were working in the growths they deemed it 
proper, under the quarantine regulations, to prevent the material 
coming in. Now it is proposed to bring in the tops with the 
earl so as to get a supply to start growing it in southern Cali- 

ornia. 
Stor GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand the Department is not 
enthusiastic about this proposition. Does not the gentleman 
think that in view of the fact that our farmers are now com- 
pelled to pay an extortionate price by reason of this Government 
monopoly we could afford to take some chances, even if we were 
grasping at more straws than one? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. I quite agree with the gentleman. I 
believe it is highly important that some substitute be found 
for Yucatan henequen, which has now become so expensive for 
use in the manufacture of binding twine, owing to the monopoly 
a mn it is sold. 

he AIRMAN. The time of the tleman has ir 
The Clerk will read. = * 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For the investigation and improvement of cereals and methods of 
cereal production, and the study of cereal diseases, and for the investi- 
gation of the cultivation and ing of flax for seed purposes, in- 
cluding a study of flax diseases, and for the investigation and im 
ment of broom. corn and. me of broom-corn production, $241,505: 
proven ahd meth of tm prediction’ belasa Sie’ nat BED 

corn production: t 
shall be set e for the investigation of the of RT a 


and barley known as black rust and stripe rust: Provided also That 


25,000 shall be set aside for the investigation of corn root and stalk 
diseases and for the inauguration of such control measures as may be 
found necessary. f 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Youne of North Dakota: Pa 1 
after the word investigation,“ insert and control.” rar ESE 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the appropri- 
ation carried for this purpose in the past has been for investi- 
gations, and those who have been conducting these investign- 
tions have now reached the conclusion that the cause of black 
rust is the barberry bush; and they have at last reached the 
conclusion that the money devoted to this purpose should be 
used chiefly to eradicate or destroy the barberry bush, rather 
than to investigate this matter any further. So I think it is 
necessary now to add the words “and control” after the word 
“investigation.” Otherwise the department might be hampered 
somewhat in spending the money, The exportable surplus of 
wheat for the allies must come from North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Montana. With the winter wheat reported in 
bad condition, worse than at any time since crop records were 
kept, it is the part of prudence to see to it that so far as it is 
humanly possible nothing shall happen to our wheat crop to 
be seeded next spring. It would be possible in the four States 
just: mentioned for black rust to destroy enough wheat so that 
we could not export a single bushel without the people going 
hungry in the United States. There is no guessing about this. 
We found out in 1916 what a terrible scourge black rust could 
be, and the enemy has been found. The barberry bush stands 
indicted by the scientists of this and several other countries. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. I am very much interested in this item. If it is 
doing any good, I would like to see it doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled, because of all things that our farmers have had to 
deal with this black rust is the most destructive. It wipes us 
off the map every year or two and cleans us out. Has the 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 


department located the primary and proximate cause of this 
rust; and if so, what has it finally settled upon? 


1918. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There were 37 plant experts 
who met in Madison last year, and they were unanimous in 
their finding that the barberry bush, which is an ornamental 
shrub growing chiefly in the towns and villages, is the cause 
of black rust. 

Mr. COX. Is there more than one variety of that bush? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There are quite a number of 
varieties, and all except the Japanese barberry bush are hosts 
for the parasites that are driven by*the wind to the wheat 
fields and cause black rust. 

Mr. COX. How does the gentleman account for the fact 
that you will find this black rust away out in the country, clear 
away from any shrubbery at all? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The reason is this: When the 
parasite breaks away from the barberry bush it is in the form of 
a very fine powder, lighter than air, and when it is taken up 
by the winds it is carried hundreds of miles. These particles 
are so fine that.one bush thrown out into the wind will scatter 
them over an immense area of territory, surprisingly large. 

Mr. COX. Then, the only remedy to get rid of the black rust 
is, first, to get rid of the barberry bush. Is that correct? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. COX. What kind of a racket are we going to get into 
with our people in the towns and cities when we undertake to 
destroy their fine shrubbery? S 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It seems to me in this time 
of war, when some of the people in the cities are glorying over 
the fact that they have plowed up their tennis courts and 
planted them to potatoes, we can get enough patriotic people in 
the United States to understand that one of the best ways to 
win this war is to Ag up these barberry bushes. 

Mr. COX. I quite agree with the gentleman; but I want to 
know what these scientists have further found out, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In the hard-wheat States, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, alone, we lost 
180,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1916 from the black rust. 

Mr. COX, There is no doubt on earth about that. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That was more than will be 
saved by this entire wheat-saving campaign being conducted by 
Mr. Hoover, and you will understand that I do not want to 
minimize the great conservation work which he is performing. 

Mr. COX. The 1915 crop of Indiana was almost wiped off the 
map, and fields of 20 or 40 acres that looked to be fine wheat 
one day were not worth a cent the next. Have these scientists 
discovered anything else, other than this barberry bush, that is 
responsible for this? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. No; they have not in the 
Northern States. 

Mr. COX. They place the whole responsibility there, and 
there alone? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, Yes; and they point out that 
they eradicated the barberry bush from Denmark in 1903 
and have not had black rust there since. 

Mr. COX. That means that you have got to dig up these 
bushes and burn them? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Dig them up. 

Mr, COX. Destroy them in some way? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes, 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman say how far this black 
rust will carry? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. They have found in India 
that it will carry as far as 300 miles, 

Mr. TILSON, I was wondering if it would carry from Con- 
necticut to North Dakota? If so, I had better dig up some 
that I recently had planted in my yard. z 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It will undoubtedly carry 
from the gentleman’s State over into Ohio, where they raise 
quite a lot of wheat. How much wheat do they raise in Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. TILSON. Very little. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, It is up to the people in the 
States where they do not grow wheat, as well as in the States 
where they do, to dig up the barberry bush as a matter of 
patriotism. 

Mr. TILSON, If it will destroy wheat, we surely will dig 


t up. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Thank you; you are a 
patriot. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had a number of important letters 
upon this subject. C. G. Selvig, superintendent of the agricul- 
tural school and station at Crookston, writes to strongly urge 
a campaign to exterminate the barberry bushes, G. H. Coons, 
plant pathologist of the Michigan Agricultural College, has 
2 a letter to Representative P. H. KELLEY, of Michigan, 

e says: 
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It is difficult for one not familiar with the possibilities of wind trans- 
ference of fungus spores and not fully aware of the enormous powers of 
multiplication which these spores possess to realize that this common 
ornamental sbb which has been planted here and there in the yards 
and parks is such an enemy to our most important food cip. 

Already the farmers of Denmark have met this situation and have 
eradicated the 1 with the result that no epidemics of stem rust 
have occurred in the 10 years since the eradication was accom lished, 
The farmers in North Dakota have recently passed a law declaring the 
barberry an outlaw. 

Representative Younc of North Dakota is 3 to get into the 
agricultural bill a $50,000 appropriation to get the bush located, to 
arouse public sentiment, and to insure that the bush will come out before 
it can endanger our next year’s wheat . 

May I ask that you confer with Mr. Youne and assist him in this 
worthy conservation measure? 

We might think, perhaps, that this was a matter of concern only to 
the great western wheat States, but in our own Clinton County this 
last summer rust caused a loss of 15 per cent of the wheat why 

On one hand is a worthless bush, readily replaced in any 5 
prte scheme—the small Japanese barberry (Berberis thunbergii) 
s not concerned in this—and on the other hand is a valuable crop, 
which the bush damages. 

The facts of the relation of wheat rust to 8 are taught in ever, 
. botany. Now is the time to make use of our common knowl- 

ge. 

Prof. H. L. Bolley, of the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
has given more study to plant diseases than any pathologist in 
the United States. It was he who discovered a preventive for 
wheat smut. He is very strong in the conviction that the bar- 
berries must all be destroyed; and if eradicated, that black rust 
will disappear. He writes me as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, NORTH DAKOTA, 
January 21, 1918, 


Hon. GEORGE M. YOUNG, $ 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Mr. Younc: President Ladd called me into consultation rela- 
tive to your telegram, and, of course, ye know my interest in this 
work. I want to aid you in every way I can in this effort which you 
are making, 

No doubt you have already talked with Representative Jonx M. BAER, 
who is quite familiar with our work here and who aided me greatly in 
the propaganda work previous to the introduction of our State law. I 
am sure he will aid you there. 

I am sending you a card with some barberry leaves showing some 
oe rust postules and will confine this note to statements of con- 

ons, 

(1) In my telegram you will note that T moepeo that you have 
the law call for an order for the eradication of the barberry as an 
emergency measure. I hope pr will make it clear to everyone that an 
appropriation of $50,000 at this time for “further studies as to 
methods of eradication of wheat rust would essentially be 
of ganie moneys and man power or energy. The thing to do now is 
to do the thing that all cereal pathologists who have studied the dis- 
ease in the fields want done, namely, kill the barberry bushes and 
prevent a further planting of such bushes which bear and start wheat 
rust. is, all are agreed, will give results and clear the way for 
further work, if then needed. 

There are a good many conservative people in the world and there 
are a good many fine rks in which this shrub has been used for 
decorative purposes, and there will be people, and plant pathologists, 

rhaps, who will advise that there should be further time for survey, 
urther time for study, and further time for the putting on of an 
“ educational campaign,” etc. Some of these men are perfectly honest— 
but, as indicated, the pathologists who have studied cereal crops and 
who have been in the field are all a —see resolution of 37 cereal 
pathologists assembled at Madison, Wis., in July, 1917. in which they 
asked President Wilson for action in this matter. The reason that 
the resolution did not then ask President Wilson to immediately proceed 
to destroy the bushes as a war emergency measure was not because the 
pathologists believed it should not be done then but because they 
wanted to give the Department of Agriculture time to finish the survey 
that was then being made, and they thought perhaps the President was 
extremely busy and would like some time before having such an order 
made. hat the people of the wheat States agree in this matter of 
eradication—see resolution of the Tri-State Grain Growers’ Convention 
in January, 1917, asking for the survey which the department has now 
made. See also the resolution at the meeting of the Red River Valle 
Stock and Development Association at Crookston, Minn., and which 
appointed a committee of three to visit Washington to ask for imme- 
diate action in the matter of barberry eradication. This association 
represents 10 leading wheat counties of Minnesota. See also the reso- 
lution by the present Tri-State Grain Growers’ Association in which 
they appointed a committee to go with the Minnesota committee. See 
also the fact that the Canadian Governments have ordered the eradica- 
tion of the bush throughout the Canadian Provinces. See also tele- 
grams by Grisdale. I have learned oe es from the chief path- 
ologist of the Michigan Agricultural C roto that in all probability 
there will be a delegation from that State which represents mills, 
bankers, growers, etc. 

Showing the Canadian interest in the matter, I have in my possession 
maps and figures of the agricultural agent of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, showing that in 1916 in the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan alone there was a loss of over $100,000,000 from this black-rust 
scourge. 

(2) While North Dakota has eradicated her barberry bushes by law, 
those who have asked that this be done have asked it as a lesson to 
other States. They know that the eradication of the bushes in North 
Dakota alone will not save the wheat crop of North Dakota from bar- 
berry bushes that grow in Minnesota and other States south and east- 
ward, for the “ wind bloweth where it listeth.“ Our farmers and public 
have done this work as a sanitary measure, and ask that the citizens, 
consumers, and public eastward take an interest in such matters and 
cause the same to be done there. You will be interested to know that it 
costs us almost nacho | to do the work—the women's clubs, children, 
and citizens in general digging up the bushes as soon as notified of their 
bie pres They did it freely and gladly when they learned that their 

edge was destructive and when they understood that the law acted 
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Dakota from far and wide—Canada, New York, Virginia, ete. It has 
given encouragement to many of our State plant patholo They 
are calling for like work in ir State. You will perhaps told that 


res fall. 
id grasses 
which bear the black-rust spores; some of them are even surrounded 
by bluegrass lawns, This does not. however, prove that when the proper 
conditions of infection are present that they will not do the work re- 
gardless of what State or what city they are in, Last year I picked 
an abundance of barberry leaves in large cities of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, even in the center of the leaves of which were in- 


Minnea; 8. 
fected. I have no doubt but had I visited Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
rberry, enough 


or Rochester I should have found plenty of affected ba 
to have destroyed the eaves of Michigan and Ontario if the weather 
conditions were suitable. y own experience in Indiana in 1887 and 
1888 records as destructive attacks on bushes at Lafayette, 
Ind., as I have ever seen in the Northwest—the failure to see birds fly 
over does not mean that summer has not gone by. 

4) Again jet me call your attention to the fact that there is a ma- 
terial difference between a law for the eradication of rust and a law 


for the eradication of barberry bushes. May we not hope that the word- 


ing will be such that the President, the Food Administration Board, or 
other war board may at once order and call for the eradication of the 
one criminal rust producer which we all know, namely, the common 
t bush and all its kinds-and varieties which bear the rust, and 
that the wording may be such that it will apply to barberry bushes 
wherever found? Let the funds provided be used for the 8 
ganda and survey to locate the bushes for the people, and they 

them out whenever asked to do so. 

(5) Remember that this. eradication measure to be effective in the 
increase of the crop of 1918 should ce at once, before the leaves 
of the barberry are formed in the spring. res begin to form on the 
bushes as soon as the first leaves are fairly well formed; at least, as 
carly 3 10 to 20 in latitudes of Chicago and southward; June 1 
to July ward. 


Yours, respectfully, H. L. BOLLEY. 


Mr. LEVER: I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield. me 
three minutes? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would like five minutes. si 

Mr. LEVER. The: gentleman from Pennsylvania desires 
three minutes and my colleague on the committee, the ranking 
member on that side, Mr. Havcen, desires five minutes. So, 
Mr. Chairman, I will make it 23 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 23 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, if the addi- 
tion of the words and control,” as suggested by the gentleman 
from North Dakota, means that the department is to use this 
money for the purpose of removing these bushes that they are 
talking about; I think the amendment ought not to be adopted. 
I have no objection to the use of money by the department for 
making investigations or for learning the best methods of con- 
trol, but before the department goes into the business of con- 
trolling it by hiring a large number of men to do nothing but 
cut these barberry bushes, I am opposed to. it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There are a great many ways 
in which the department can use this money, and I think the 
gentleman will understand from what we were told in the com- 
mittee that it would be used chiefiy in an educational cam- 
paign. That was the statement made to us by Dr. Kellerman. 
I will say also that they propose to control the matter through 
the control of interstate shipments under the quarantine law. 
That is one of the kinds of control they ought to exercise now. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. We found some years: ago, 
when several hundred thousand dollars were appropriated for 
the purpose of combatting the ravages of the gypsy and brown- 
tail moth, that the scientific Bureau. of Entomology, a highly 
scientific bureau, was at times employing as high as 500 men 
to do nothing but cut brush. There is a pink boll cotton worm 
which has made its appearance in, Texas, and this Bureau of 
Entomology says that they have imported into that region as 
high as 2,000 men to cut and pull up cotton. 


of an appropriation to make investigation to discover the 


source or cause of diseases affecting agricultural crops and to 
learn methods of applying the remedies, but when immense sums 
of money are used for the employment of the physical labor to 
put into operation the plan that the department has worked 
out, I think the department is going too far. 

Now, if the insertion of this word“ control” means that the 
department is going to employ a lot of men to go through the 
country to cut down barberry bushes wherever they are found, 
I think that is an impropér. use of money. This amendment, if 
that is the meaning of it, ought not to be adopted. 

In many of the activities of this department we find that, 
where it is authorized by Congress, money is furnished for the 
purpose of studying diseases, finding remedies, and the best way 
of applying them, it has gone on and employed a large number 
of men to do the physical work. I think this Government has 
gone far enough in making investigation, learning the cause of 
the trouble, the manner of preventing its return, and the method 
of control. I cite these instances of the use of. money in the 
employment of 500 men to cut brush in Massachusetts to pre- 
vent the spread of the gypsy and brown-tail moths and the em- 
ployment of 2.000 men to pull up cotton as misuse of money. 
We ought not to permit it in another case relating to wheat and 
barberry bushes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not this just as important as the eradication 
of the citrus canker or the white-pine blister. and might it not 
be safeguarded with the same kind of a proviso and handled in 
the same way? They appropriate there for the eradication and 
control, and if this destroys the entire wheat crop, it seems as 
though appropriations of this sort would be juStified if we could 
safeguard them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLEIN of Michigan. I take the same position 
with reference to the wheat crop as to the park trees in Massa- 
chusetts and the cotton crop, and all these things. I think it is 
the duty of the Fedéral Government to ascertain the cause, work 
out a plan or remedy, but net to employ an immense number of 
men to do physical labor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not favor 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from North Dakota 
at this time, because I think it would lead to interminable 
trouble. Barberry bushes have not been sufficiently exploited 
in the House to justify our taking such summary action in re- 
gard to them. The gentleman from New York sitting by my 
side has just invested $25 in barberry bushes and others are 
buying them and have been doing so for years. The bush is 
used for ornamental purposes throughout the land, and has been 
sent out by Members of Congress in their Washington allot- 
ments. Apparently the Department of Agriculture is primarily 
responsible for the distribution of the barberry bush. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman appears not to 


have heard the splendid address on this subject the other day by 


my colleague from North Dakota [Mr. Youna]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I heard the gentleman from 
North Dakota to-day. He said if we would win the war we 
must get rid of the barberry bush. In this my genial friend 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] goes Hoover one better. 

Mr. NORTON. If the gentleman was shown that the barberry 
bush was responsible for the black rust in wheat and other cereal 
erops and we had no means of destroying the black rust except 


by the eradication of the barberry bush, would he not then 
favor the eradication of the barberry bush? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Under these circumstances 
“the gentleman from Pennsylvania” would favor the eradica- 
tion of the barberry bush in North Dakota, but he would not 
favor going into the front yard or the back yard of every person 
who had a comfortable little home in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey to perat the flight through the air-all the way to North 
Dakota of these little atoms described by the gentleman from 
North Dakota, who states that 300 miles is the extent of the 
flight. 

Mr. NORTON. I will say to the gentleman that scientists 
have made a careful study of this question. It is not at all a 
new one. The black-rust problem has been encountered in 
Europe for many years. There it has been found that it can be 
controlled by the eradication of the barberry bush. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. We have no official informa- 
tion of that fact in the House. 

Mr. NORTON. You have if you have read the hearings be- 
fore the Agricultural Committee. It is not a new question at 

These scientists have unanimously to the world 


that the native barberry bush is one of the hosts in the life 

cycle of the germs of black rust. It has been thoroughly 
demonstrated that through the eradication of the native bar- 
berry bush the spread of black rust can be controlled. 


1918. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have the word of two 
gentlemen from North Dakota that the cause of the black rust 
which destroys the wheat crop in North Dakota is the barberry 
bush that grows in front of residences in New Jersey and else- 
where throughout the United States. 

But there is a reason for doubting the propriety of this 
amendment. I am not willing that the gentlemen from North 
Dakota shall indulge in the happy practice. which is character- 
istic of the other side, of appointing 500 inspectors from Nerth 
Dakota and elsewhere to go into the front yards of the people 
who happen to reside along the Atluntic seaboard and dig up 
their barberry bushes. I can not quite see the connection be- 
tween the barberry bushes that thrive on the salt air of the 
Atlantic coast and the wheat crop of North Dakota which is 
destroyed by the black rust. The gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. Youne]. who is unquestionably as great a scientific expert 
upon this question as is the other gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. Norton], admits in his scientific analysis of the situation 
that this microbe, or whatever it may be, that emanates from 
the barberry bush does not float more than three or four hun- 
‘dred miles at the mest, and there is considerably more distance 
than that between the barberry bushes that ornament the resi- 
dences of people in New Jersey or New York and the wheat 
fields of North Dakota. . 

I do not like the idea of appointing 500 inspectors for this 
work, as suggested by the gentleman from Michigan, first. be- 
cause it would be a heavy charge upon the Government. Then, 
again, these gentlemen who would naturally tour the country— 
very capable gentlemen and good talkers all of them—might, in 
their patriotic enthusiasm, forget the influence of the barberry 
bush in “ winning the war” to say a few kind words about the 
administration and the necessity of “upholding the hands of 
the President.” With expenses paid, they might be tempted 
to forget the barberry bush. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman in his discus- 
sion is winning votes for the amendment on this side of the 
House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman sees the point. 
It seems to me, if these 500 men are to go about. lecturing on the 
barberry bush, telling us te dig it up and destroy our hedges 
to “win the war,” it might have a serious effect upon the 
approaching campaign. 

Mr. LOBECK. The gentleman is in favor of winning the war, 
is he not? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, yes; winning it by strength 
of arms. by vigorous action. I question whether the elimina- 
‘tion of the barberry bush is going to have the effect which the 
gentleman frum Nebraska and I desire. 

Mr. LOBECK. Would it not be helpful, according to the gen- 
tleman's statement? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is the first time we have 
heard of the evil effects of the barberry bush upon the Nation, 
and the world at war. A while ago we heard about the ad- 
visability of using horse meat to “ win the war.” Now we are 
told that the barberry bush is stopping our progress. I trust 
the administration will overcome these difficulties and that not- 
withstanding the ravages of the burberry bush we may go ahead 
and win the war. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman. let me reassure my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] as to the prospect of any 
inspector digging up barberry bushes in the yards of gentlemen 
coming from New York or New Jersey. Nothing we can do in 
connection with the paragraph could possibly give the inspec- 
tors power to race over the dooryard of the gentleman from 
New York, even if he was so unpatrioti¢ as to refuse to dig up 
the barberry bush after he had been convinced that it is the 
cause of the black rust. If is true that the words suggested to 
be inserted by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
may empower inspectors who are given consent by owners to 
go and dig some barberry bush, but we ought not to lose sleep 
over that. What we want is to get the barberry bush erndi- 
cated all over the country. because there are wheat fields near 
New York and near New Jersey, in all of the States, or prac- 
tically all of them, and these scientists having agreed that this 
is the cause of the black rust. I am sure that everybody in the 
United States will be patriotic enough to dig up his bushes 
himself. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes, 

Mr. TOWNER. Is not the best method—and, in fact, the 
only practical method—of controlling this, through the preyen- 
tion of interstate shipment of barberry bushes? 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I intended to mention that, but I 
did not have time enough; but the main object, as I understand 
the gentleman from North Dakota, is to prevent interstate ship- 
ment of barberry bushes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the scientists 
are generally agreed that the only way to eradicate the black 
rust is by eradicating the barberry bush. As has been stated 
here, the barberry bush is the host of the fungus—the plant in 
its first stage. It develops in the barberry bush. In the second 
Stage it has for its host the various grains and grasses. Any- 
bedy who knows anything about black rust knews about its 
ravages; and it is a safe estimate to say that the black rust 
for the last 25 years, at least, has decreased the wheat yield at 
least 25 per cent, and it is safe to say that if black rust can 
be eradicated the yield of wheat—not only wheat, but oats and 
other grains as well—could be increased at least 25 per cent. 
Our allies are asking for 800,000,000 bushels of grain. We have 
not got them, and they can not fight without food. We nmst 
provide them with food if we are going to win the war. We 


can afford to make this small appropriation, and we can afford 


to agree to the language that is proposed. I believe that it will 


bring good results. It has brought good results in other coun-- 


tries. Denmark has tried it out, and there black rust has been 
eradicated and the yield of wheat has been largely increased. 
5 believe that it is well worth the experiment and the approprin- 

on s 5 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have a separate amendment 
to offer, which has nothing to do with this discussion. I would 
like to offer the amendment after we get through with this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. LEVER. I suggest that the gentleman offer it in his 
own time now, have it considered pending, and discuss it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very well, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send:to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 238, Une 11, strike out “$241,505” and insert $250,000." 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman. in offering the amendment to 
increase this general appropriation for all these items I do not, 
of course, reflect upon the committee. I know the great atten- 
tion the gentlemen have given to all the paragraphs and all the 
items of this bill, yet this is a very important paragraph. It 
relates in general to cereals, wheat, corn, and so forth, and in- 
cludes broom corn. I happen to represent a district which is 
very largely a wheat-producing district, and one portion of it is 
a very large broom-corn producing district. A few years ago 
Oklahoma produced more than 50 per cent of all the broom corn 
produced in the United States. There are four counties in my 
district in which there is a large amount of broom corn pro- 


duced. I think the United States Government should give en- 


couragement to this industry. Broom corn this year is a good 
price. Some years it is so low in price that our farmers do not 
get pay for raising it The broom-corn growers should have a 
good price and it should be uniform in price from year to year, 
The eighth congressional district of Oklahoma is a great agri- 
cultural district, composed of 12 of the best agricultural counties 
in the United States. [Applause.] It is a district composed 
of the most intelligent farmers in the United States. In its 
educational facilities—of common schools, of city schools, of 
colleges and universities—the district is not surpassed in the 
United States. [Applause.] That is saying a good deal in view 
of the fact that only about 20 years ago the first settlements 
were established in the district. 

It is a wheat-producing district. We can not, as a Govern- 
ment, give too much attention to increasing the production of 
wheat. As has been said here in the discussion which has just 
taken place, whether we and our allies shall be victorious 
in this great war in a large measure depends upon ‘the preduc- 
tion of wheat. Through our Food Control Administration, we 
are to eat bread composed of only 75 per cent of wheat, but, 
my friends, what is true in time of war in a few years may be 
true in time of peace.. With the increase of population in this 
country and throughout the world, the time soon will come, if 
we do not increase our production of wheat. when there will 
not be suflicient wheat to supply our population with wheat 
bread. The National Government should do everything pos- 
sible to encourage the production of wheat. I am in favor of 
enlarging this appropriation to the amount which I have sug- 
gested in my amendment. 

It should be the policy of the National Government to en- 
courage the farmers to enlarge the area cultivated in wheat, 
to. increase the yield per acre: and to maintain a remunerative 
price for wheat. After all, we can not expect an increased pro- 
duction of wheat unless wheat ruising is a profitable business 
Low-priced whent simply means less wheat. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared ta have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Youna of North Dakota) 
there were—ayes 18, noes none. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman froin Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I have another 
amendment which I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, line 15, after the last word, insert “ which sum shall be 
immediately available.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield to me for a moment? 

Mr, LEVER. The time has been closed, but I ask that the 
time be extended for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. l 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call 
the attention of the chairman of this committee to the fact that 
unless the barberry bushes are destroyed before May 15 it will 
not do any good to destroy them this year. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
has discussed this matter with me, and I fully recognize his po- 
sition, and I have no objection to making it immediately avail- 
able, because if we are going to use it at all we ought to use 
it when it is effective. Unless some of my colleagues object I 
shall have no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, is this going to be used for the purpose of 
engaging a lot of men to go out and dig up these bushes? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I do not believe a single man 
will be employed that way. As far as I am concerned, I do not 
want to make promises. I think it is a matter of sufficient 
importance, and the gentleman from Michigan surely ought not 
to ask me to make pledges in reference to this. I will say 
this, that I talked with Dr. Kellerman, who is largely in 
charge of this matter, and he assured me the use they con- 
templated to make of this money was this, that they would make 
a campaign of education and they would use the money in 
that way; that they expected to make it very comprehensive, 
and through the county agents, the schools, the colleges, the 
farm journals, the trade journals, the milling-trade journals, 
and in every way possible to educate the people on patriotic 
grounds this year to dig up their barberry bushes. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield to me a moment? Let 
me say, in answer to the question of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, that if the department should undertake to use this money 
for the purpose of absolute eradication, the physical destruction 
of the barberry plant, I think, in view of their statement before 
the committee, it would be a breach of faith to the committee, 
and I think it would be a breach of faith with Congress. I do 
not believe the House intended any such kind of work, and I felt 
I ought to make that statement. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not recall any state- 
ment before the committee as to just how they would use 
this money or that would preclude them doing the very thing I 
object to. 

Mr. LEVER. The theory, as expressed before the committee, 
was that it was to be used for educational purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does that mean that they 
would have the power to go into the States and visit private 
property and-gather and eradicate these bushes? 

_ Mr, LEVER. The gentleman is too good a lawyer to believe 
thut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
reyise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent. to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming makes the 
same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 


{After a pause.] 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 

mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the item 
to which I offered an amendment earlier in the day—the tuber- 
culosis matter. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in respect to 
the item to which he refers. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation and improvement of tobacco and the methods 
of tobacco production and handling, $32,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the item, 
It seems to me that, in view of the action of this House, in 
response, undoubtedly, to the preponderance of sentiment in 
various sections of the country as expressed in many different 
ways in favor of regulating the personal habits of people 
within our borders, there is no good reason at this time to 
expend $32,000 for investigating and improving a noxious weed 
which is used in large quantities in this Nation; and if we 
should now refuse to appropriate this $32,000 and thereby put 
a stop to improving this weed or improving the method of its 
production and handling, we would anticipate in large measure 
a demand which, sooner or later, is going to reach the Repre- 
sentatives of the people in the Congress to prohibit the use of 
tobacco for smoking or chewing by the people; both in their 
homes and in public places. And I think the time has come, 
and here is an opportunty for the Congress to lead the 
movement and to show the way, and that if we should adopt 
the amendment, which I. offer in all seriousness, we would be 
8 a step of much benefit and advantage to the American 
people. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I prefer not to yield just at present, because 
I have a few more observations to make, and I know that the 
searching questions of the learned gentleman from Nebraska 
would put me entirely off my track in presenting to the House 
these observations. 

It seems to me, as I have stated, that here is an opportunity 
for Congress to anticipate the wishes of the people and to lead 
the way, to sound the alarm, to set the pace, to blaze the path, 
and to arouse the sentiment of the country to the dire results 
that follow the profligate expenditure of many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars yearly for advertising the various brands 
of this weed and in purchasing the tobacco that is grown and 
improved by Federal experts and consuming it simply as the 
result of a habit. If we can save $32,000 by eliminating this 
item, in a few years from now, because we do not investigate 
and improve tobacco, we can enable the people to save many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. We will be following in the 
wake of the legislation enacted by this Congress in connection 
with the food-control bill, wherein we vested wide discretion in 
the President to prohibit the manufacture of alcoholic and in- 
toxicating liquors, which discretion, in my opinion, has been 
most wisely used by him. And also we will follow in the wake 
of the action of both branches of this Congress in submitting 
to the legislatures of the various States the constitutional pro- 
hibition amendment. We will be paving the way, in my opinion, 
whereby instead of appropriating money for investigation and 
improvement of tobacco and methods of tobacco. production we 
will in the future be appropriating money for the investigation 
and eradication of tobacco and the discontinuance of tobacco 
production and handling, and in that way, by legislative enact- 
ment and without the necessity of constitutional amendment, 
we will do much to eliminate another habit which is growing 
and causing the expenditures of vast sums of money by our 
people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 22. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For testing and breeding fibrous plants, including the testing of flax 
straw and hemp, cooperation with the North kota Agricultural 
College, which may be used for paper making, $16,760. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
this paragraph might be amended, so far as the language itself 
is concerned, by bringing the words “ which may be used for 
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paper making“ up 
But I leave that to the chairman of the committee. 

However, I desire to inquire about this item, which carries 
an approprintion of $16.760, und which seems to contemplate 
the testing and breeding of fibrous plants and the testing of flax 
straw und hemp by the Gevernnent 'n cooperation with the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. This item has been car- 
ried at varying amounts for several years, and it would seem 
to cover a proposition about which we ought to have some 
detinite information by this time. The committee does not 
want to duplicate ‘ts appropriations or waste public money, I 
ain sure. But on page 22 und on page 23 provision is made for 
studying nud testing commercial seeds, being much the same 
proposition. to the extent of $36.680, and $241,505. 

Now, it would seem that some one ought to explain whether 
anything is uctually being uccomplished through these appro- 
prations or through this appropriution to the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit. I asked Dr. Kel- 
lermun, associate chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry under 
this item, as to the progress thut has been made. I will read 
from thut gentleman's testiniony. He says: 

Dr. KELLERMAN. The work is progressing favorably, although some- 
what slowly. It appears that there is an opportunity for developing 
a very guod gmdr ut puper trom bax straw, especially tor such purposes 
as making counters in shoes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. “Counters in shoes”? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; counters in shoes.” I read further: 

This is IRP thoroughly tested out, cud the practicability of straw 
assembling anid utilization for paper making is now under way. 

Mr. THOMPSsOX. How long has that testing out been gotng on? 

Dr. KELLERMAN. It was begun in a small way several years ago; I 
think that work has been going on approximately five yeers. 

Mr. THomrsox, How long will it take you to complete the work and 
eliminate this appropriation? 

Dr. KELLERMAN. olahly one or two years. I think. We had con- 
templated greatly rep ] this work about this time. but delays in 
prens satisfactory tests of the Papas tket might be manufacured made 

t seem desirable to continue it. e were not con-idering the compiete 
closing of the project, but we were planning to reduce our work. 

Mr. THémrsox. This will not hen continuing apprcpriation, then? 

Dr. KRLIEKnuAx. This ix not likely to be continuing much longer. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for one minute right there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have little time, but I would 
like to get the information. I would like to know why we are 
testing and breeding all these years and not getting results. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I will say to the gentleman that I believe 
in mx district there is the first commercial concern using straw 
as g busis in making news-print paper. and that paper is new 
being used by some of the newspapers in my district. [Ap- 
plinse.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is progress, Will the 
gentleman tell me who is employed to do this testing and how 
the money is expended? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the purpose of my 
question. Here we have two uppropriations. one for $241,505, 
which puts at work a number of Government specialists, and 
another appropriation of $36,680. which puts some other Gov- 
ernment experts at work; and then comes a specific appropria- 
tion for testing and breeding on the same line, in conjunction 
with the North Dakota Agricultural College, for which we ap- 
proprinte $16.760. and for which we have been making an appro- 
priation right along. The purpose of it seems to be to“ test“ 
these fibers. It has been going on for years. 

Mr. LEVER. It goes further than actual testing. I under- 
stand they have made a great many Investigations under this 
item as to growing hemp for fiber purposes. I can give the gen- 
tleman the exact expenditures under this item. 

Mr. MOORE of Vennsylvania. Can the gentleman tell how 
many men are employed by the Government in’ connection 
with the North Dakota Agricultural College for testing and 
breeding? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman: from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. NORTON rose, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this item and amendments thereto close in eight 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this item and amendments 
thereto close in eight minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object— 


and only for the purpose of asking the question—will the gen- 
tleman cover the point I made? ; 
Mr. LEVER. Yes. 
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quest, that debate close on this item and all amendments thereto 
in eight minutes, five minutes to go to the gentleinan from North 
Dakota [Mr. Norton] and three to the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. This appropriation of $16.660 is proposed to be 
expended as follows: For salary of paper-plant chemist. 82.280; 
one assistant, $1,820; one assistant physicist, 51.200; traveling 
expenses, $2,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Two thousand dollars for mile- 
age—traveling expenses? 

Mr. LEVER. Two thousand dollars for traveling expenses; 
equipment and material. $3.950; miscellaneous items, $5.710. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How long has this been go- 
ing on? 

Mr. LEVER. Dr. Kellerman in his statement says several 
years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He says several years. Gen- 
tlemen about me say it hus been going on for five or six years. 
Mr. LEVER. My knowledge is that it has been going on 
probably more than six yeurs. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
an expenditure of $2,000 for mileage out of an appropriation of 
816.760 is rather high? 

Mr. LEVER. I confess that it does look rather high. although 
I did not make any investigation to find out how they used it 
and what traveling they did. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the committee make in- 
quiries with a view to bringing these tests to an endl? 

Mr. LEVER. In the hearing the gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. THo reson] repeatedly asked how long this was to continue, 
and the answer of Dr. Kellerman was from one to two years 
longer. : 

Now I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Norton]. 

Mr. NORTON. This item has been carried in tie bill for 
six or seven years. It was first carried for $10,000. Two years 
ago I made some extended Inquiries in regard to the work that 
was bejng done under the appropriation. I foanc timt the 

Torth Dakota Agricultural College up to that zune had been 
attempting by scientific study and experiments te xscertain 
whether or not puper could be manufacture trom flax on a 
profitable commercial basis. It was found that 'n ‘the lubora- 
tory there was no great difficulty in manufacturing paper of a 
very superior quality from flax straw. No method, hewever, 
was found for the manufacture of paper from fan straw or 
from wheat straw which was considered a paying commercial 
preposition. The methods necessury to be employed in the 
manufacture of paper from flax straw and from heut straw 
were said to be too expensive for practical commercial purposes, 
I know nothing of the investigations that have been carried on 
in the last two yeurs. T have been very much surprised to find 
that $2.000 is expected to be expended out of this item next 
year for traveling expenses. It seems to me that the agricul- 
tural college Is falling into the error that a great many of the 
Government departments fall into, in using money ut very 
free-handled way and not directly for the purpose fer which it 
has been appropriated. There is a splendid field fer investign- 
tion along this line if it is properly carried on. It would mean 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars to the Nerttnvest If a 
commercially practicable method could be discovered for the 
manufacture of paper out of flax straw or wheat raw. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. ANDERSON] stated a moment ago that they were manu- 
facturing this paper in a commercial way in his district, and 
are now using it. Why do not these fellows use some of this 
truveling-expense money to go out there and see how these 
people are manufacturing this paper, and work a little along 
that line for a month or two, and then quit asking Congress for 
traveling expenses? 

Mr. NORTON. Let me say to the gentleman from Kansas 
that I hope that the industry that has been developed in the 
district of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON} has 
come in large part through the investigations und experiments 
with flax straw and wheat straw that the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College has been able to carry on with these appro- 
priations. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then it is all over. 

Mr. NORTON. I take it that it is not, but that they expect 
to improve on the best methods that have already been discov- 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. Without objection, 
the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For sugar-plant investigations, including studies of diseases and the 

improvement of the beet and beet seed, and methods of culture, and 
to determine for each sugar-beet area the agricultural operations re- 
uired to insure a stable agriculture, $64,115: Provided, That not less 
han $10,000 of this sum shall be used for the development and improve- 
ment of American strains of sugar-beet seed and for the establishment 
of a permanent sugar-beet seed industry in the United States: Provided 
further, That this sum of $12.500 may be used for inyestigations in con- 
nection with the production of cane and sorghum orn including the 
breeding, culture, and diseases of cane and sorghum, and the utilization 
of cane and sorghum by-products, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I believe it is generally understood that the Committee 
on Agriculture, which reports this bill, will soon be considering 
and will report to the House another price-fixing bill as a sup- 
plement to the law which was passed at the last session of 
Congress along the sume line. 

In connection with the consideration of this paragraph re- 
lating to sugar-plant investigations, it seems to me a proper 
time to call the attention of the committee to a situation which 
is liable to seriously affect next year’s sugar supply of the 
country unless some action is immediately taken to remedy it. 
This is the time of year when the sugar-beet manufacturing 
companies contract with the farmers for their sugar-beet crop 
of next fall. The Food Administration has fixed the price of 
sugar. The sugar-beet companies claim that the price so fixed 
by the Food Administration does not enable them to pay a price 
which the farmers claim they must receive in order to make the 
raising of sugar beets profitable under the present abnormal 
conditions, 

I am not familiar enough with the sugar-beet industry to tell 
which party to this controversy is correct, but I believe that the 
committee should carefully investigate it in preparing its next 
price-fixing bill. It certainly seems as though the consumer pays 
enough for his sugar now. At the same time the farmer with a 
good deal of justice complains that the price of the products of 
the farm is fixed, while no limit is put upon the price of those 
things which the farmer has to buy. He ought to receive a 
price for his sugar beets, which, taking all things into considera- 
tion, is a fair and reasonable one and which will encourage him 
to raise as large a crop as possible. Everything within reason 
should be done to enable him to raise them at a profit, or he will 
not raise them at all. If the sugar companies and the farmers 
can not agree upon the price the farmers will raise something 
else upon their farms and the sugar factories will be closed next 
fall. It necessarily follows that the sugar in the country will 
be much scarcer next year than it is this year even. I think it 
is only necessary to call the attention of the committee to the 
possibilities in this situation to show how important and serious 
a matter it may become. A deadlock between the farmers and 
the sugar-beet manufacturers can not be allowed under present 
world conditions. In the consideration of the next price-fixing 
bill I hope the committee will work out some plan which will 
enable the farmers to produce the maximum quantity of sugar 
beets and at a reasonable profit. If the chairman of the com- 
mittee has any information that will throw light on the ques- 
tion now, I am sure the farmers in the sugar-beet localities 
will be glad to know what it is so that they can plan for the next 
crop accordingly, [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
seven minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in seven minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Mares] to say that he understood, or rather 
anticipated, that the Committee on Agriculture would soon bring 
in a bill fixing prices on a yariety of products. My own hope is 
that the Agricultural Committee will consider any such proposi- 
tion as that a long time, a very long time, give it a very good 
deal of consideration, and then forget about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I should be glad to yield. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman comes from an agricultural 
State and certainly is in sympathy with the position of the 
farmers that grow the sugar beets complaining that Congress 
has fixed the price of the products of the farm to a large extent 
but have not fixed the price of things that the farmers buy, 

Mr. MONDELL. Congress, my friend will remember, has fixed 
the price of nothing. Congress has guaranteed that the farmer 


on next year's crop of wheat shall receive at the principal market 


points at least $2 a bushel. That is all Congress has done in the 
way of price fixing, and that is not a fixing but a minimum guar- 
anty, The price may go much above $2. 

Mr. MAPES. Congress has enabled the Food Administration 
to fix the price of a great many products. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Food Administration has in a way at- 
tempted to regulate certain prices, but the only price it has 
actually fixed is that of sugar at wholesale, and they haye been 
enabled to do that because of the fact that sugar is produced by 
comparatively few concerns. The price, I am rather inclined to 
think, taking everything into consideration, was a fair one. I 
doubt if the farmers and beet-sugar manufacturers would have 
had any great difficulty in regard to fixing a price on sugar beets 
that would have been mutualiy satisfactory if certain busy- 
bodies had kept out of the affair and let the farmers and the 
beet-sugar manufacturers settle it between themselves, I am 
rather inclined to think now that a price may still be agreed 
upon which will be fairly satisfactory to both sides, Of course, 
it is true that with the high price of all agricultural products 
the growing of sugar beets, even at a maximum of nine or nine 
dollars and a half a ton, is not altogether attractive to the farm- 
ers in some sections, other farm products being so high. I am 
still of the opinion, however, that arrangements can be made, 
with sugar at approximately the present price, under which the 
farmers can get a price for beets that will encourage them to 
grow them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation and improvement of methods of crop production 
under subhumid, semiarid, or dry-land conditions, $160,009; Provided, 
That the limitation in rbis act as to the cost of farm buildings shall not 
apply to this paragraph: Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be used in the free distribution, or propagation for 
free distribution, of cuttings, seedlings, or trees of willow. box elder, 
ash, caragana, or other common varieties of fruit, ornamental, or 
shelter-belt teees in the Northern Great Ilains area, xcept for experi- 
mental or demvoastration purposes in the States of North and South 
Dakota west of the one hundredth meridian, and in Montana and 
Wyoming east of the 5,000-foot contour line. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. MONDELL : Page 25, lines 5 aud 4, after the word 
“ Wyoming,” strike out the words “ east of the 5,000-foot contour line“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “in regions of less than 6,000 feet 
altitude.” 

Mr. LEVER. 
that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there are two objections to 
the language that now occurs in the bill. The first is that the 
territory is described as that east of the 5,000-foor contour line. 
There is a good bit of territory both in Wyoming and Montana 
that is less than 5,000 feet in altitude—that is, west of the 
mountain 5,000-foot contour line. Some of it lies in the interior 
valleys of the Rockies and some of it on the western side of the 
Continental Divide. The other objection is that the altitude 
limit is a little low. We can grow these trees at ultitades up to 
6,000 feet, so that my amendment first raises the permissible 
altitude a thousand feet and changes the language so that it 
will apply to all parts of these States with lower altitudes. I 
trust there will be no objection on the part of the committee 
to the modification. We get very few of these trees, I will say, 
but it happens that last season when I wanted u few pennies’ 
worth of the trees for an interior section of my State which is 
about 3.800 feet high, I could not, because the language of the 
bill prohibits it. It was not east of the 5,000-foot contour line. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I have always thought that 
this appropriation ought not to be used for the production of 
shelter-belt trees for free distribution throughout any area. The 
department, however, has said that it is desirable to grow these 
shelter-belt trees at the Mandan station so that they might be 
used in a demonstrational way throughout the area described 
by this limitation. The tendency of the department, however, 
is to extend the work under this appropriation so as to make 
the station at Mandan nothing more or less than a free-tree dis- 
tribution station. I do not think that that free distribution ought 
to be extended. The language in the bill is the language sug- 
gested by the department. The language describes the area in 
which this work can be properly carried on, and I should be very 
sorry to see it extended by the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming, much as I would like to see the gentle- 
man from Wyoming accommodated in this or any other matter. 

Mr. NORTON. The language is the same as we agreed on last 
year? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, who is more familiar with this item 
than I am, because he was one of the parties to an agreement 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a poiat of order on 
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that got the item in shape so that it could pass, and inasmuch 
as this has been sprung without the committee haying any knowl- 
edge of the effect of the amendment, I feel that I should insist 
upon the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. In any event the committee wants the lan- 

. guage to accurately state what the committee had in mind. 
The use of the word “east ” does not accurately state it. What 
the committee intended was that these trees might be used in 
territory and regions below the 5,000-foot contour line. In 
other words, you have no objection to having these trees used 
in western Montana, though under the language of your bill 
they could be used only in eastern Montana below the 5,000-foot 
line and not in western Montana. If the word“ east“ is stricken 
out and the word “ below ” is inserted, the committee will accom- 
plish just what it sought to accomplish. 

Mr. LEVER. I confess to the gentleman that I do not recall 
just why the limitation “east” is used. 

Mr. MONDELL. Undoubtedly that was adopted without 
thought of the fact that Montana and Wyoming both lie on the 
ridge of the continental divide and they have territory of com- 
paratively low altitude on both sides, some of it on the west 
and some of it on the east. There is no more reason why you 
should give eastern Montana below 5.000 feet the trees than west- 
ern Montana, and that is also true of Wyoming. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman would modify his amendment by 
striking out the word “east” and inserting the word “ below“! 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Is that all right? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not want it. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Minnesota wants to 
confine this distribution to eastern Montana and eastern Wyo- 
ming. That was not intended by any one. It was intended 
that these trees should not be distributed in high altitudes, and 
some of the lowest altitudes in Wyoming and Montana, both, are 
excluded from the benefits of this provision by the language 
as you have it there, because they are not east of the 5,000-foot 
contour line. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming is entirely wrong in his interpretation of what was in- 
tended to be accomplished. What was intended is to fix a north 
and south line beyond which this distribution from the Mandan 
station should not extend. It was not a question of altitude at 
all. The 5,000-foot contour line was taken because that prevents 
a north and south line which could be utilized as a boundary 
beyond which the Mandan station would not undertake its free 
distribution of trees. 

Mr. LEVER, I think, Mr. Chairman, without having fuller 
information about this, that I am justified in making the point 
of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. ‘The first part of this paragraph provides for the 
investigation and improvement of the methods of crop produc- 
tion under subhumid, semiarid, or dry-land conditions, $160,000. 
No one appreciates more than I do the splendid work of the 
Agricultural Department. I think good work is done under 
nearly every item of this bill, and I regret that I feel it my 
duty to criticize the acts, the attitude, and the administration 
of those who expend these moneys. We have a great area in 
the West with little rainfall, a country that the hardy pioneer 
has been gradually winning from the desert, transforming from 
a cattle and sheep range into a cereal-growing, farming, dairy 
country. There are certain practices that must be followed, 
as has been demonstrated innumerable times by many people in 
widely separated sections of that region, in order to make farm: 
ing in that section reasonably certain and profitable, and yet 
gentlemen in the Agricultural Department, having charge of 
these investigations and demonstrations, have for years and 
do now take the position that there is no such thing as reason- 
ably insuring crop growth in those semiarid sections; that the 
best we can do is to just farm and take the chances, and if 
we get a crop, well and good, and if we do not get a crop 
that is the misfortune of the farmer. It is true—they have 
themselves proven on half a dozen demonstration farms— 
that the system of biennial crops, or the growing of two crops 
in three years, deep plowing, thorough cultivation, occasional 
or alternating summer fallow; summer cultivation not only 
greatly increases the production but renders farming in this 
section almost as certain as under an irrigation ditch, but after 
having demonstrated all this they discredit these thorough and 
Scientific practices, these good farming practices, by saying 
that they do not pay. I om wondering when and where and 


under what circumstances or conditions the Agricultural De- 
partment has ever demonstrated whether or not a certain prac- 
tice is profitable. Under the conditions surrounding such ex- 
periments the best that can be demonstrated is the possibility 
of accomplishment. They may and continually do point out 
how a thing can be done, the methods necessary to accomplish 
it, but whether or no it will pay under ordinary or commercial 
conditions or the usual practice of the people is something that 
can only be demonstrated by the people themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask that I may have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Right now we are needing grain. The world 
is needing grain. This semiarid region, a considerable portion 
of it, is a fairly safe winter and spring wheat country, under good 
farming methods. A very much greater proportion of it is a 
perfectly safe barley and rye country. There are millions of 
acres that will produce rye, and rye is the grain which the 
people across the sea—our allies—many of them, have been 
accustomed to use, in the main, for bread for many years, 
There is an opportunity for encouraging increased development, 
increased production, but our friends in the Department of 
Agriculture, whom we pay to encourage agriculture in that sec- 
tion, after having demonstrated the possibility of carrying on 
agricultural operations with certainty, advise the farmer that 
it is doubtful as to whether it will pay to do it or not. We 
need new blood, new ideas, and new thoughts in the Agricultural 
Department in the matter of farming under semiarid conditions, 
We need people who will say to the farmers of that section: 
“You must farm thoroughly; you must farm carefully; you 
must farm scientifically; you must put into your work not 
only energy but care and thought; you must adopt the methods 
that will remove to a great extent the element of chance; and 
you will receive a goodly reward.” 

Instead of that, the views they promulgate encourage shift- 
lessness and thriftlessness, slipshod and careless methods and 
practices, by proclaiming that there is no plan or system that 
the farmer can afford to follow that will make his operations 
reasonably safe and secure—and yet our people are doing better 
every year, in spite of such teachings. You can not altogetfier 
prevent progress even by official error and misguidance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation and improvement of fruits, and the methods 
of fruit growing, harvesting, and, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Markets, studies of the behavior of fruits during the processes of 
marketing and while in commercial storage, $85,280: Provided, That 
$9,000 of said amount shall be available for the investigation and im- 
provement of the pecan, and methods of growing, harvesting, packing, 
and shipping of same, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. 

I notice, on page 19, there is a provision of $8,000 for the in- 
vestigation of the diseases of the pecan. On page 25, just read, 
$9,000 is made available for the investigation and improvement 
of the pecan. On page 55 $9,600 is made available for the 
investigation of insects affecting the pecan. What is the dif- 
ference between those three appropriations? ; 

Mr. LEVER. The first item to which the gentleman refers 
is for the purpose of studying the diseases of the pecan. The 
item under consideration immediately is for the purpose of 
studying the handling and marketing of the pecan, The other 
item in the bill, in the Bureau of Entomology, is for the purpose 
of studying the insect pests which affect the pecan. All of 
these were put in the bill in the Senate last year, and the com- 
mittee conferees, of course, agreed to them. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the difference between investigating 
the diseases and the insects that affect them? 

Mr. LEVER. There is a good deal of difference. The inves- 
tigation of the diseases of the tree and the nut itself would be 
in the hands of men who are scientific along plant-disease lines. 
The investigation from the standpoint of the insect would be 
in the hands of an entomologist. 

Mr. SNELL. It would not be proper, then, to put all three 
of these in one appropriation? 

Mr. LEVER. It could be done. I thought of it at one time, 
but I did not see that it would be of any advantage, because 
we have three sets of specialists engaged in this work. 

Mr. SNELL. Is the condition such as to warrant the appro- 
priation of this amount for it at this-time? 
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Mr. 


LEVER. The industry is spreading very rapidly 


throughout that area of the country in which the hickory-nut | 


scaly bark will grow. 7 

Mr. SNELL. To what part of the country is this industry 
confined? 

Mr. LEVER. Practically throughout the South; but it will 
grow in this section of the country. 

Mr. BLACK. I will just state for the gentleman's informa- 
tion that in my home county of Red River this year there luve 
been marketed $25,000 worth of pecans, whereas six or eight 
years ago it would not have amounted to over 86.000 or $8,000. 

Mr. SNELL. I was wondering why it was put in three appro- 
priations. Why should it not be carried in one Junip sum? It 
seemed to me that they were all the same thing. 

Mr. LEVER. It is for the reason that these three lines of 
scientists have grown up in the bureau. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

For the purchase, propagation, testing. and distribution of new and 
rare seeds; for the investigation and improvement of grasses, alfalfa, 
clover, and other forage crops, including the investigation of the 
utilization of cacti and other dryland plants; and to condurt investi- 
gations to determine the most effective methods of eradicating weeds, 
$143,180: Provided, That of this amount not to exceed §60,000 may be 
used for the purchase und distribution of such new and rare seeds. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. Chuirinan, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Wil! the gentleman withhold that a moment for 
ane to offer an amendment to correct the text? 

Mr. BLACK, I will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] offers an amendment. which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 27, line 3, strike out the last 8s in 
the word * investigations." d 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as foliows: 

Amendment by Mr. Brack: Page 27. line 6. after the word “ seeds,” 
strike out the semicolon, insert a colon, and add the following: 

Provided further, That in the distribution of cotton seed under 
authority of this paragraph they shall be distributed in packages of not 
less than 1 peck to the package. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that, and I ask unanimous consent, before the gentleman pro- 
ceeds, that all debute on this paragraph and amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph und amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I will briefly explain the reason 
for the amendment wh'ch I have offered. The packages of 
cotton seed that are now distributed by the Department of 
Agriculture under authority of this paragraph contain a quart 
of seed. Now. usually it takes about 1 bushel of seed to plant 
an acre of cotton. and therefore you can see that the distribu- 
tion thnt is now made by the department will enly plant a very 
small part of an acre. The result is that, notwithstanding these 
seeds that are distributet! are of improved variety, the quantity 
sent out is so small that very often it does not interest the 
farmer that receives them and the advantage of the distribution 
is lost. Iam very heartily in favor of the distribution of these 
improved variet'es of seed, but I think much better results can 
be accomplished by increasing the quantity sent to euch one 
person. . 

Now, I presume that the only cotton-breeding station in the 
South is the one located in the section of Texas which I have 
the honor in part to represent. This station 's located at Green- 
Ville and is under the supervision of one of the ablest and best 
informed men on agricultural subjects that I know, Dr. Saun- 
ders, and under his skill and knewledge there huve been bred 
some very valuable improved varieties of cotton seed. 

He has taken long-staple varieties and crossed them with 
what we call the big-boll eurly maturing varieties, and by that 
meuns he has developed the “Lone Stur“ and the “Hold On,“ 
the Foster.” and others, all of which have a strong fiber and 
a longer staple than the short-staple varieties and are nearly 
as quick in their maturing. Now, as I said awhile ago, the 
package sent out is a fine quality of seed. but is such n small 
quantity that it very often does not interest the farmer who 
receives it. and I think if the quantity was increased to 
packages of not less than a peck a great deal better results 
would be obtained. I am anxious to promote the success of 
this enterprise of interesting our farmers in these improv: 
seeds, and that is why T have offered the amendment. i 
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Mr. WALSH, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
400 LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the chairman of the ‘Cominittee on 
Agriculture, Mr. Lever. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit, I think practi- 
‘cally every member of the Committee on Agriculture from cot- 
ton-growing States agrees with the gentleman on this proposi- 
tion; but not being able to examine carefully just how fur the 
gentleman's amendment goes, I thought I ought to reserve a 
point of order. I may say, further, that we eatled the attention 
of the chief of the burenu in charge of the work to the fuet 
that we did not think they were getting very goad results from 
their quart- measure distribution. I am ‘inclined to think that 
matter will be remedied without legislation, 

Mr. BLACK. If that is so; of course there would be no 
special need for my amendment. But I fear that under the 
present system a great deal of ‘the seed is being wasted, 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; I agree with you. 1 think the amend- 
ment will have a very salutary effect in bringing the depart- 
ment to realize the situation, 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman's amendment contemplate 
an increase in the amount? 

Mr. BLACK. Nat at all, in the amount of the appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. Then if your amendment is adopted it would 
result in fewer people getting the seed? 

Mr. BLACK: Yes. The point I make is thut the money we 
do spend ought to he spent in a way certain to hring results. 
I know from my knowledge and experience of farming that these 
quantities are so small that a great many planters just discard 
them and throw them away ‘and do not pay any attention to 


them. 

Mr. FOSTER, The difficulty Is not in planting but Jn saving 
the seed ? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. ‘They need a larger qunntity. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Yes. I have had ‘a similar 
experience. One of my constituents, to whom T had sent some 
‘of this seed, suid to me, “Zeek, there were so few of them thut 
I did not think 1 could get any results from them, and 1 cust 
them aside.” 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I wish the gentleman would withdraw 
his point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. ‘Well, this is a matter of Importance, and I am 
satisfied that we can remedy the situntion without legislation. 

Mr. BLACK. ‘Of course, I am glad te receive that assurance 
from the chairman. I hope he will interest Himself in the 
subject as he always does in mutters affectiug agriculture aud 
the welfare of our farmers. 

Mr. LEVER. I will. I am glad the gentieman called my 
attention to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of order. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman. I rise for the 
purpose of making un inquiry of the gentlemun from South 
Carolina concerning the item beginning on line 8 of page 26. 
My attention. was diverted at the moment when ‘that item was 
rend. otherwise I would have called attention to it then. The 
item pertains to horticultural investigations. In it is a peculinr 
phrase—" study of the behavior of vegetables while in the 
process of marketing and in commercial storage.” Does the 
gentleman wish to hold to that language? I[Laughter.] 

Mr, LEVER. It is peculiar language. I realize that fact. 
It was submitted by the department, however. It means, when 
translated into the language of Congress, what changes take 
place in these various vegetables. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If these words regurding 
“ behavior” were stricken out would it lessen the effect of the 
paragraph? The language is, “studies of the behuvior of 
vegetubies.” It seems to me that such a peculiar phrase ought 
to go out. 

Mr. LEVER. Iama little afraid it would make n difference. 
Under this item in past years we have not only studied what 
takes place within the vegetable while it is in process of ship- 
ment but we have also studied the marketing conditions of the 
vegetables. We have transferred those to the Division of 
Markets, and we want to use this language so that we will not 
study the market features of the vegetables, but only the vege- 
tables themselves while they are being marketed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If left as it is the “behavior” 
of the potato might mean acrobatic behavior or good or bad 
‘behavior. Or it might refer to the sprouting of potatoes, or 


| something of that kind. If that is what it means it seems ‘to 
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me the effect would be the same if you struck out the word 
“behavior.” “Studies” of vegetables while they are being 
transported would seem to be sufficiently comprehensive. 

Mr. LEVER. They use that language to make clear to Con- 
gress the discrimination between the studies conducted under 
this item and those conducted under the item for the Bureau 
of Markets. I think we had better leave these words in the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does not the gentleman think we have done 
a pretty good day's work? 

Mr. LEVER. I am going to ask the Clerk to read the gen- 
eral administrative item of seed distribution, and then I will 
move to rise. 2 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Purchase and distribution of valuable seeds: For purchase, pro; - 
tion, testing, and congressional distribution of valuable seeds, bulbs, 
trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants; all necessary office fixtures 
and supplies, fuel, transportation, paper, twine; m, postal cards, 
gas, electric current, rent outside of the District of Columbia, oficia 
traveling expenses, and all necessary material and repairs for putting 
up and distributing the same; for repairs and the employment of 
local and special agents, bites assistants, and other labor required, in 
the Ay of Washington and elsewhere, $242,320. And the cretary 
of Agriculture is hereby directed to expend the said sum, as nearly as 
practicable, in the purchase, testing, and distribution of such valuable 
seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, the best he can obtain 
at public or 1 sale, and such as shall be suitable for the re- 
spe*tive localities to which the same are to be apportioned, and in 
which same-are to be distributed as hereinafter stated, and such seeds 
$0 purchused shall include a variety of vegetable and flower seeds 
suitable for planting and culture in the various sections of the United 
States: Provided, at the Secretary of Agriculture, after due adver- 
tisement and on competitive bids, is authorized to award the contract 
for the supplying of printed packets and envelopes and the packeting, 
assembling, and mailing of the seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, 
and plants, or ony part thereof, for a period of not more than five 
years nor less than one year, if by such action he can best protect the 
nterests of the United States. An equal proportion of five-sixths of 
all seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttin, and plants shall upon their 
request, after due notification by the Secretary of Agriculture that the 
allotment to their respective districts is ready for distribution, be 
supplied to Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress for 
distribution among their constituents, or mailed by the department 
upon the receipt of their addressed franks, in packages of such weight 
as the Secretary of Agriculture and the Postmaster General may 
jointly determine: Provided, however, That upon each envelope or 
reper containing packages of seeds the contents thereof shall be 
lainly indicated, and the Secretary shall not distribute to any Senator, 
Representative, or ee seeds entirely unfit for the climate and 
locality he represents, but shall distribute the same so that each 
Member ma ave seeds of Pa rope value, as near as may be, and the 
best 1 to the locality he represents: Provided also, That the 
seeds allotted to Senators and Representatives for distribution in the 
“districts embraced within the twenty-fifth and thirty-fourth parallels of 
latitude shall be ready for delivery not later than the 10th day of 
January: Provided also, That any portion of the allotments to Sen- 
ators, hepreeentatives, and Delegates in Congress remaining uncalled 
for on the ist day of April shall be distributed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, giving preference to those persons whose names and ad- 
dresses have n furnished by Senators and Representatives in Con- 

ess and who have not before during the same season been supplied 
y the department: And provided also, That the Secretary shall report, 
as provided in this act, the place, quantity, and price of seeds pur- 
chased and the date of purchase ; but noth ng in this paragraph shall 
be construed to prevent the Secretary of eee from sending 
seeds to those who apply for the same. And the amount herein appro- 
priated shall not be diverted or used for any other purpose but for 
the purchase, testing, propagation, and distribution of valuable seeds, 
bulbs, mulberry and other rare and valuable trees, shrubs, vines, cut- 
tings, and plants. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to correct 
a typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman will be 
read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 30, line 2, after the word “ cuttings” 
insert a comma, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. CANDLER of 7 Page 27, line 24, strike 
gut the figures “$242,320” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“ $363,480. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if we can 
not arrange to close debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto. As far as I am personally concerned I do not 
desire any time, and I would like to test out the committee to 
see just how much time is needed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not see how we can 
agree on closing the debate to-night. I think I am the only 
member of the committee on this side who is still present. 
There are only a very few here, and I would not feel that I was 
doing justice to my colleagues on this side if I undertook to 
make an agreement or permitted an agreement to be made. 


Mr. LEVER. In view of the gentleman's statement I move 
that the committee do now rise, 

The motion was agr2ed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, H. R. 9054, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 

THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation: z 
ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
January N, 1918. 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington: 

The executive committee in charge of celebrations commemorating 
this day on behalf of those accepting citizenship in the United States 
solemnly pledge their loyalty to the United States; being fully con- 
scious of and duly appreciating the t benefits of American citizen- 
ship, beg to assure the Government of their true and faithful allegiance. 

BALDEMAR MILLER, Chairman. 

The SPEAKER. This communication will be referred to the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on February 12, after the reading of the Journal and the dispo- 
sition of matters on the Speaker's table, I may be permitted to 
speak for 45 minutes on the life and character of Lincoln. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] 
got 30 minutes in which to make a speech, and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Russert] got time to read Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech, so that the gentleman’s request comes in after that 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. I ask unanimous consent that following the 
gentleman from Kentucky I may address the House for 15 
minutes on Lincoln as a world force. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lon- 
DON] asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
speech of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] on 
Lincoln's birthday he be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes on Lincoln as a world force. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. FLOOD, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported 
a bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report (H. Rept. No. 271), ordered to be 
printed. 

ai FESS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio reserves all points 
of order. 

EIGHT-HOUR STANDARD WORKDAY FOR RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
(H. DOC. NO. 690), 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, ordered 
printed, and referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In compliance with the provision of section 2 of the act of 
Congress approved September 3 and September 5, 1916, to es- 
tablish an eight-hour day for employees of carriers engaged in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes, I 
transmit herewith the report of the commission appointed to 
observe the operation and effects of the institution of the eight- 
hour standard workday for railroad employees. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE Wuire House, 28 January, 1918. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

; ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 47 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 29, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND- 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HASTINGS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred {iae bill (H. R. 357) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, consider, and determine cer- 
tain claims of the Cherokee Nation against the United States, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 266), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, DILL, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2498) to amend section 3 of an act enti: 
tled “An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for 
other purposes.“ approved December 29, 1916, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 267), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5678) to extend payment to the homestenders on the 
south half of the Colville Reservation, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 268), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 855) for the relief of Harriet 
Fisher, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 269), which said bill and report were referred: to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1423) for the relief of Alexander F. 
McCollam, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 270), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII. committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 1919) granting a pension to Harry N. Gates; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 2863) granting a pension to John Ferriter; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. ; 

The bill (H. R. 8300) granrrng an increase of pension to George 
Perkins; Committee ou Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 9084) granting a pension to Harry N. Gates; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 9311) for the reorganization 
of the Medical Department of the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9312) to amend section 5 of the 
motor-boat law passed June 9, 1910; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9318) to reim- 
burse the State of Minnesota for expenses incurred in mobilizing 
its National Guard pursuant to the calls of the President during 
the years 1916 and 1917; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations 
for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919; to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution (H. Res. 237) authorizing the 
President and Attorney General of the United States to issue 
orders to corporations and individuals concerning control of 
cold-storage and other large supplies of food and fuel; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9315) granting an increase 
pension to Henry Athey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. BEAKES: A bill (H. R. 9816) for the adjudication and 
determination of the claims arising under Joint: resolution of 
July 14, 1870, authorizing the Postmaster General to continue in 
use in the Postal Service Mareus b. Norton's combined postmark- 
ing and stamp-canceling hand stamp patents, or otherwise; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 9317) granting an increase 
o panos to Hezekiah Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 9818) for the relief of Susanah Nuce; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9319). granting 
a pension to William F. Conklin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9820). granting: a pension te 
Mrs. Albert J. Wolff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bin (H. R. 9321) granting a pension to 
Joseph Donnelly; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9322) granting a pension to Emma R. 
Steen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9828) granting a pension 
to Lusina Clouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOOD; A bill (H. R. 9824) granting a: pension to 
Thomas W. Trent; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9325) granting an 
inerease of pension to Mary Butler; to the Committee on Invalid. 
Pensions. 5 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 9326) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Page; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 9327) granting a pension to 
Louis A. Rowe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9328) granting a pension to James Green; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Aiso, a. bill (H. R. 9329) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert McMichaels; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9330) for the relief of Sylvester Haus; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9331) granting an 
increase of pension to Alonzo Brown; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 9332) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (HI. R. 9333) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Hathaway ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 9334) 
granting a pension to Christine Cook; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 9835) granting an increase 
of pension to Archie V. Chambers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 9336) granting an increase of 
pension to James M. Perry; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9337) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred McFeely ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 9338) granting an increase of 
pension to Guilford D. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9339) granting a pension to Robert E. 
McCormick ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill, (H. R. 9340) granting 
an increase of pension to Andrew Tredway; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. f 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R, 9841) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse C. Eldridge; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 9342) granting a pension to 
Charles H. Carey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 9348) for the relief of Herbert 
R. Cornforth ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (II. KR. 9844) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James K. King; to. the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9345) granting a pension to Nancy C. 
Saylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL; A bill (H. R. 9346) granting a pension to 
‘Alfred Cushman; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 9347) authorizing the ap- 
pointment of Brig. Gen. John H. Patterson, United States Army, 
retired, as a major general on the retired list; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 9348) for the relief 
of J. H. Livingston; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 9349) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent to John Zimmer- 
man for certain lands in the Colorado National Forest upon the 
surrender of other lands of an equal acreage also located in the 
Colorado National Forest, Colo, ; to the Committee on the Publie 
Lands. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 9850) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert McMartin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 9351) granting a pension to 
Thomas J. Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC., 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the Missouri 
Live-Stock Producers’ Association, asking that the rural-credit 
law be strengthened, and asking the Food Administration to 
state whether the ratio of 13 to 1 would be maintained in the 
purchase of spring farrows, or whether the price of corn would 
be arbitrarily fixed; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Lady of the Lake Lodge, No. 512, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, of Toledo, Ohio, urging increase in 
salaries particularly to those employed by the Post Office De- 
partment; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 

Also, petition of sundry rural carriers of the ninth congres- 
sional district of Missouri, asking maintenance and equipment 
allowance for extra mileage and additional pay for pouch mail; = 
to the Committee on the Post Offiee antl Post Roads. 

Also, resolution of the board of governors of the Tnlernintiónat 
Allied Printing Trades Association (approved by the tenth an- 
nual convention of the union label trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor), protesting against the zone 
system as applied to second-class mail; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Asbury Park Chamber of Commerce, of 
Asbury Park, N. J., recommending the abandonment of the zone 
plan for second-class mail; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of 43 employees of 
the Trask, Prescott & Richardson department store, of Erie, Pa., 
praying for the passage of House bill 7995, for the preservation 
of the Niagara, Commodore Perry’s flagship in the Battle of 
Lake Erie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of W. S. McCrea, 
Spokane, Wash., favoring S. 313, providing for an absolute long- 
and-short-haul law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, petition of Colgate & Co., New York, N. V., urging the 
passage of the Calder daylight-saving law; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Allied Printing Trades Association, of the New York 
Business Publishers“ Assciation, and of the Asbury Park Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Asbury Park, N. J., protesting aguinst the 
provisions of the revenue act concerning second-class pestage; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a letter from the Pineoleum Co., New York City, favor- 
ing the provisions of the revenue act dealing with second-class 
postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Board of Governors of the 
International Allied Printing Trades Association urging the 
repenl of the zonal system for second-class mail; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of New York Business 
Publishers’ Association, favoring repeal of the zone system for 
secon-class mail; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: : Memorial of the Irish Women’s Coun- 
cil. ‘appealing for tħe recognition of Ireland as the Irish Re- 
public; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAY of Alabama: Petitions of Louis Long. R. F. D. 
No, 1. Irvington, Ala.; Rudolph B. Cox. R. F. D. Ne. 1. Coffee- 
ville, Aln.; G. I.. Shreve, R. F. D. No. 1, Chrichton, Aln.; and 
G. W. Riley, R. F. D. No. 1. Jeddo, Aln., urging an increase in 
the salaries of rural free-delivery mail carriers; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a petition of Earl C. Garrison, H. L. McElroy, Thomas 
J. Robinson, David E. Wilson, Seaborn L. Bonner, and Wilton 


P. Woolf, rural letter carriers of Choctaw County, Ala., urging 
an increase of salaries, etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 8585, 
granting a pension to Eugene V. Wagner; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Petition of 46 rural carriers, urging the 
passage of a bill providing a maintenance and equipment allow- 
ance, additional pay for mileage in excess of 24 miles, and an 
allowance for those carriers who must carry pouch mail; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution of knitting manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia, of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, protesting against the action of 
the Fuel Administrator in closing industrial plants; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PLATT: Petition of citizens of Newburgh, N. Y., 
favoring the passage of House bill 7995 for the preservation of 
the Niagara, Commodore Perry’s flagship in the Battle of Lake 
Erie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petitions of sundry rural mail carriers of 
the Thirty-seventh New York congressional district, favoring 
adequate compensation for their services; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of rural-route carriers of the 
twentieth district of Illinois for a larger allowance; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REED: Evidence in support of House bill 9308, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Joseph Crites; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Papers to accompany House bill 9143, 
granting a pension to Henrietta De Groat; also, papers to ac- 
company House bill 9139, granting an increase of pension to 
Charles N. Trimble; and also, papers to accompany House bill 
9141, granting a pension to Rosella Magee; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 9145, for the relief of 
John J. Dooley; also, papers to accompany House bill 9148, for 
the relief of Martin W. Joraleman, alias Whitbeck; also, papers 
to accompany House bill 9147, for the relief of Henry C. Ro- 
maine; also, papers to accompany House bill 9146, for the relief 
of Ferris W. Wade; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, January 29, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock E Roon: 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who hearest the prayers of those who seek Thee in 
faith and confidence, hasten the day, we beseech Thee, when 
pure and undefiled religion shall be spread abroad in all the 
earth; when men of all nations and of all climes shall look 
up to Thee in faith and call Thee Father; that by the strong ties 
of brotherhood men shall, indeed, fulfill the prophecy of old 
and beat their swords into plowshares, their spears into pruning 
hooks, and learn war no more. 

So may Thy Kingdom come and Thy will be done in all ‘the 
world, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MAIL TO EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged resolution, 
II. Res. 232. and move to discharge the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads from further consideration of the same 
and that the same be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 232. 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be requested to inform this 

5 5 5 upon the following 

First. What is the length of time now required to transmit tal 
matter from the United States to members of the American . 
tionary Force in France. and from members of the American Ex 
tionary Force in France to the destination of such postal — 
the United States. 

Second. Whether he or any other 
committees or commission or commiss inted by him have investi- 
gated or are now P EE y ty — — | n order to ascertain whether 
the time now consumed ean be curtailed, and losses, if any, 
of mail matter be reduced. 

Third. Whether he or such other person or persons or committee or 
rig od ig or commission or commissions have reported. 
oes — — mi were the findings and recommendations, if any, con- 


Fifth. And giet: it — steps he has taken to curtail the time of 
such postal matter in transit and reduce the losses thereof, if any. 


zeou or persons or committee or 
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‘Mr. KITCHIN. When was the resolution referred? 

Mr. ROGERS. On the 22d of this month. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion to discharge 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads from fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution and agree to the same, 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill and joint 
resolution of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3448. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of East Dundee and the village of West Dundee to con- 
struct a bridge across the Fox River; and 

S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution authorizing the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library to provide for the restoration and com- 
pletion of the historical frieze in the Rotunda of the Capitol. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 3135. An act to amend section + of the act entitled 
An act to provide for an auxiliary reclamation project in con- 
nection with the Yuma project, Ariz.” 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
9054, the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last evening an 
amendment was pending, offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CAnpLER], which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 24, strike out the figures ‘‘ $242,320" and insert the 
figures $363,480.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto may close 
in 80 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire whether we are going to have the customary 
motion to strike out the seed item, which is the provision under 
consideration? 

Mr. LEVER. I am not advised as to that, but I presume we 
will have it, however. $ 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH] said that he wanted to do that. 

Mr. LEVER. He gave some indications of that, but he did 
not quite say so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the proceedings of Congress would 
be hardly complete without some person moving to strike out 
the paragraph. 

Mr, LEVER. Or moving to increase the amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Both motions are always in order, and 
always take place. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. There is an amendment pend- 
ing, and that comes first. 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question that the gentleman's 
amendment takes precedence. 

Mr. LEVER, I feel that this is a matter so well understood 
by the members of the committee that we ought not to spend 
any great time in discussing it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can there be some understanding as to 
the control of the 30 minutes, that some of the time, if desired, 
may be used in consideration of a motion to strike out the 
paragraph? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I modify my request by adding 
that the time be equally divided between the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CAN Dan], who is proposing to increase the 
amount, and myself in the interest of those who may desire to 
strike it out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the gentleman will allow at least 15 
minutes of that time for those in opposition to the provision 
itself? 

Mr. LEVER. I shall allow half the time to those who are 
opposed to the Candler amendment and half the time to those 
who are in favor of striking the provision out altogether. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto be limited to 30 minutes, 15 minutes of 
that time to be controlled by the gentleman from Mississippi 


[Mr. CANDLER] and the remaining 15 minutes by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have 10 minutes on a motion to strike out the 
provision relating to the congressional distribution of seeds, 

Mr. LEVER. I would not be able to promise the gentleman 
10 minutes of the 15 minutes that I would have myself. 

Mr. LONDON. I want to argue in favor of a motion to 
strike out in an original way, and I want to have 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman always argues in an original 
way. 

Mr. LONDON. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. LEVER. I shall try to give the gentleman at least five 
minutes of my 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, is it not pos- 
sible to get along with 10 minutes debate on this paragraph, 
one in favor and one against it? 

Mr. LEVER. If I had my own way, I would say 10 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would it not be better for 
the House of Representatives to have a little more discussion 
about bullets and a little less about bird seed? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Washington ob- 
ject to the request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair hears no objection. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is recognized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I have no in- 
clination to detain the House in reference to this matter but a 
very few moments. The fact is all I desire to do Is to call the 
attention of the House to the effect of the amendment which I 
have offered and which is now pending. The provision of the 
bill is the same provision which appeared in the bill last year, 
and I believe the bill of the year before last and several preced- 
ing years. The motion which I propose only changes the amount 
and does not change a single word in the provision itself. The 
amount provided in the bill at the present time is $242,320. 
My motion is to strike out $242,320 and insert in lieu thereof 
$363,480, which is a 50 per cent increase over the amount pro- 
vided for in the bill. I do this for the reason that a great many 
Members of Congress this year have come to my office and told 
me they did not have a sufficient quantity of seed to meet the 
demands which were yearly made upon them, and hence they 
desired that the amount should be increased. Under the ap- 
propriation this year each Member of Congress is allotted 20,000 
packages of garden and 3,000 packages of flower seed. If this 
amendment is adopted and the price remains the same as it is 
now, next year you will be allotted 30,000 packages of garden 
seed and 4,500 packages of flower seed, and the only question, 
therefore, for the committee to determine is whether or not 
you want this increase made, whether you want this increased 
amount of money in order that there may be available an in- 
creased number of packages of flower and garden seed. If you 
do, you will vote for the amendment; if you do not, you will 
vote against the amendment. That is the sole issue involved. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. LEVER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who, I understand, is in favor of striking out 
the whole item. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the entire 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
a motion to strike out. Of course that will not be disposed of 
until the motion to perfect has been disposed of. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the argument 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CAN DbIER] in the nature 
of a very alluring bait held out by him in offering an amend- 
ment to increase this amount to approximately $360,000 and 
the fact that next year we will get 30,000 packages of vegetable 
seed and 4,500 packages of flower seed, it seems to me that at 
this time, when we are straining every effort to raise money to 
carry on this tremendous struggle, that we ought not to appro- 
priate even the $243,000 carried in the bill as reported by the 
committee—nearly a quarter of a million dollars—for the pur- 
pose of making these governmental gifts to our constituents, 
I was interested the other day in receiving a little pamphlet 
which has been issued by the National Grange, and I noted 
that amongst the recommendations made by that great organi- 
zation, speaking for the real farmers of the Nation, was one 
for the elimination of this congressional seed distribution, 
Those with whom I had the honor to serve in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress know my views upon this matter, because at that time 
I set them forth somewhat at length in opposition to this form 
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of expenditure and to this method of distributing this form of 


Federal gratuities. The purpose is, I presume, to encourage 
and stimulate agriculture, and we give little packages of seed 
which are sent out throughout the length and breadth of the 
district and which contains upon the package, printed there by 
the department, a request that the people planting those seeds 
will write to the department the results that they obtain, and 
yet you can read the reports of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
year after year and all you will ascertain is that a certain 
amount of money has been expended for these seeds and they 
haye been distributed through requests from Members. of Con- 
gress. Now, while the appropriation is made—and presumably 
it is the intention for these seeds to be sent to the different 
congressional districts to the people who are interested—if the 
number of requests, that are received for seeds can be taken 
as any standard as to the interest in this congressional seed 
distribution, the interest, particularly in my section of the 
country, is not very great, and I doubt if it is warranted even. 
if the requests filed are very numerous. If the people are going 
to utilize these seeds and if they are going to attempt to stimu- 
late agriculture, why should not some report be made as to how 
many new farmers eich year were made as the result of this 


activity or how much the crop of a particular vegetable or: 


flower has been increased or how much any particular com- 
munity has been benefited by this distribution. I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that at this time we might well afford. to save 
$243,000, or, if the amendment of the gentleman. from. Missis- 
sippi is adopted, the larger sum, $360,000 plus,.and transfer 
it to the funds which will have to be expended by the military 
branch of this Government in giving our soldiers, proper food, 
clothing, or shoes, or equipment and not put a burden upon. the 
people of nearly a quarter of a million dollars additional for 
any such purpose as this, and I think this is a good time for the 
House to indicate a spirit of economy and for them to be 
willing to put aside any personal desires to be known. as distribu- 
tors of seed and say to the country that they are willing to 
forego this congressional seed distribution during this great 
war. I believe it will meet with general commendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN], 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amendment 
increasing by 50 per cent the amount for garden seed offered by 
my. esteemed colleague, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Canpier]. Of course, the gentleman. from Massachusetts. [Mr. 
Walsh! does not want the people of this country to have 
enough to eat. He proposes to take: this little dab, that the 
farmers have in the way of garden and flower seed and put it 
into cannon, ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts well knows 
that you could get but one cannon for this total amount. of 
$243,000. We are now. giving to every household in the Usited 
States these packages of seeds, and the people plant them in 
their little back yards and gardens in every town, village, city, 
and farm of this Republic, and it does more good than any 
other money that this Congress ever appropriates. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts says that he never gets any. requests 
for seeds to amount to anything. Perhaps his people live where 
they do not work, or perhaps his people are iving off of some- 
body else or out of the public crib. [Laughter and appiause.] 

Every man, I care not what may be his station in life, should 
be encouraged, especially at this time, to have a little garden. 
For the money involved, for the exercise it gives a man of 
sedentary habits—the lawyer, the doctor, the banker; the mer- 
chant—every man, not only farmers, really should be encour- 
aged. to enjoy raising a garden, to be certain that every home 
in our land will have plenty of fine fresh vegetables on the din- 
ing table. At this time, when food is scarce, every individual 
of this Republic is encouraged by the Food Administrator to 
have gardens. Why, last year you saw the propaganda every- 
where urging every city of this Republic to plant vegetables. on 
every vacant lot. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. | I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentieman states that these seeds went 
to every household in our Nation. I would like to ask the 
gentleman how many lawyers, doctors, bankers, and merchants 
in his district receive seeds from. his office but who have no 
garden, and who throw them in the wastebasket every year? 

Mr. QUIN. I want to say that I have not any type of law- 
vers and bankers and merchants of that kind. Every lawyer 
and every banker and merchant in my district, if his name is 
on the registry list, gets a package of seed from his. Vongress- 
man. That lawyer or banker or merchant plants those seeds, 
just like the farmers and laboring people of the towns, and as a 
rule they have good gardens, 


Right down here on the Potomac River we had the Boy 
Scouts growing corn last year, the finest corn I have ever seen 
in the North or in the Hast, 10 feet high, growing ears of coru 
that almost broke the stalks down, and. yet the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] objects to people having garden 
seeds with which to plant gardens and raise vegetables 

Why, the garden seeds that I send out, so the people write 
me, grow. tomatoes as big around as horse apples. The finest 
vegetables seeds. that have been sent out in years were those the 
department furnished us to send out last year, and now the 
gentleman from Massachusetts seems to. think that we should 
not only not increase the amount by adopting the amendment 
that the gentleman from Mississippi offers, but should be barred 
altogether from haying a single seed to give the people of this 
Republie. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Could the gentleman from Mississippi give me 
two minutes more? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
gentleman. 

Mr. QUIN. I thank the gentleman. 

All over the United States the cry is going up, Plant your 
fence. corners in foodstuffs.” I take it that every patriotic 
Congressman in this House feels like encouraging the people 
io do that thing. Every farm demonstrator is a- patriot, and 
is urging: the people on the platform and in his daily eontact 
with them to plant all the food crops possible. And yet the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. wants to take away from the 
farmers the seed that the Government is sending out. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Are all the farmers: in the gentleman’s dis- 
triet voters? 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, yes; if they want to be. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I cannot, my time is limited. 

T have not this foreign element that comes over here, a strain 
of anarchists and loud-mouthed fellows. The people in my dis- 
trict and their ancestors are all full-fledged Americans. The 
farmérs are not aliens or foreigners waiting to be naturalized; 
They, are native-born citizens, Of course, the people in. my 
country are loyal; patriotic American citizens and appreciate 
what the Government is doing for them. 

And I wish to say further, my friends, that the patriotic 
farmer away back from the railroad. with his house on a hill- 
side, when receiving a package of garden seed from his Gov- 
ernment, from his Congressman, realizes that the Govermnent 
thinks something of him. That man loves his country and is 
at all times ready to fight for our Nation’s. flag. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts proposes to take that man’s son, grab 
him by the nap of the neck and throw him into the Government 
service by force, and yet he objects to that man receiving a 
package of free garden seed to plant. [Applause.] I want to 
encourage: the good feeling between the people and the Govern- 
ment, and the more we can encourage the people of this country 
to plant food crops by distributing free seeds to them the better 
it is for the Government. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires. to admonish. the gal- 
laries that it is contrary to the rules of the House for he occu- 
pants of the gallaries to express either approval or disapproval 
of remarks made on the floor. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Loxpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to the distri- 
bution of seeds. The Agricultural. Department is one of the 
most. valuable departments in the Government, The farmer; 
the tiller of the soil, is the most valuable element of the citizen- 
ship of the country, aud the Government should be ready to nid 
him. What I do oppose, however, is the distribution of seed by 
Members of Congress. I can. not for the life of me understand 
why a Member of Congress should be called upon to do the work 
of the Department of Agriculture. Members of Congress per- 


I yield two minutes to. the 


mit themselves entirely too much to be employed in clerical 


capacities for their districts. In the past the work of Congress 
was limited to appropriation bills and to the discussion of two 
or three fundamental issues relating to the tariff or to reform of 
the currency. That almost exhausted the-legislative work of the 
House and of the Senate. Recently the scope of national legis- 
lation has been widening. Measures calculated to prevent the 
farmer from sinking into the condition of the farmless tenant 
have been engrossing the attention of Congress, The farmless 
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farmer will soon be heard from. Industrial labor will have 
something to say to us. 

With concentration of industry and agriculture, State legisla- 
tion has been giving way to national legislation. 

New problems are pressing upon us. They will become more 
and more acute. We are in the midst of the greatest crisis of 
the world. The world is being remade. Instead of applying 
ourselves to a study of the new forces that have been awakened in 
the world, we are busy sending franks to the Department of Agri- 
culture for the distribution of seed. It is degrading in another 
sense. It makes the average man believe that his Member of 
Congress is doing something for him. The name of the Member 
appears on the package, and the average man is made to believe 
that he is the recipient of a special benefit, of a special blessing, 
coming from the Member of Congress. He is distributing seed. 
He is distributing favors. He is doing something for which 
he deserves the special gratitude of his constituents. 

I would like to see that provision stricken out. I am with 
the farmer and for the farmer. He is the most useful man in 
the world, the most valuable man. I wish the world could have 
retained that rugged integrity, that honesty, that simplicity of 
soul that is so characteristic of the man who tills the soil. The 
world would have been better off. [Applause.] 

I am trying to point out to you the necessity of using every 
moment of our time, of applying ourselves completely, uninter- 
ruptedly, to the study of the great problems that are facing 
the country and facing the world to-day. We can not properly 
do that if we encourage our constituent to believe that all that 
he has to expect from us is the distribution of seeds, the dis- 
tribution of documents, and a lot of other clerical work. We 
should not be asked to chaperon the individual constituents in 
the various departments. 

I would like to see the provision which relates to the congres- 
sional distribution of seeds stricken out. I would vote for any 
adequate appropriation of money to distribute anything of value 
to the farmer through the Agricultural Department. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is wird. es 
for one minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to devote one min- 
ute to asking a question of my friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
CAN DIInI. I would like to ask him if he is willing to incor- 
porate in his amendment a provision that would take the name 
of every Congressman off the packages of garden seeds and let 
them be distributed by the Department of Agriculture, where 
they belong, not to the lawyers, doctors, bankers, and merchants 
in cities who have no gardens and who do not want them, but 
to all people alike who have gardens and who do want them, 
eliminating all political preference to political friends entirely. 
Is the gentleman willing to incorporate that in his amendment? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I have had simila: questions 
asked of me a number of times in previous sessions of Congress, 
I do not care anything about my name being on the package, 
or the name of any other Member of Congress, and I do not 
favor distributing them for political preferences. I have always 
said I prefer to have the seeds distributed by the Members 
ratLer than directly b. the Department of Agriculture. I favor 
distributing them to all the people alike. I have always insisted 
that the seeds should be distributed by Members of Congress 
to their constituents, because the Members are more familiar 
with the wants of their constituents than the department could 
possibly be, and therefore the Members can render their con- 
stituents better service, and I feel sure they distribute the seed 
equitably, and what I want is to give the people the best bere- 
fits possible, and I believe it can best be done by that method, 
and therefore I would not accept such an amendment as the 
gentleman from Texas suggests. 

Mr. BLANTON, Then I am against the gentleman's amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Would you have favored it 
otherwise? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would be in favor of increasing it $100,000 
if the gentleman would adopt my suggestion. I shall give my 
views on this legislation more in detail later on during this 
debate. 

„ The time of the gentleman from Texas has 

exp 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKINLEY] three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for three minutes, 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, last summer, while the in- 
dustrious House of Representatives had completed all of the 
bills pending before it and was waiting on the Senate, I used 
up about a week visiting around Boston, Mass., and vicinity. I 
found around there rocks and swamps, ammunition factories 
and shipyards. I can very well appreciate how a Representative 
from that locality would feel it would be much better for the 
House to use the $27,000,000 appropriated for the Department 
of Agriculture and put it into one battleship, because we could 
kill somebody with that battleship. 

Now, out our way we are trying to follow out the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Hoover, to teach the people to save and to raise food. 
Out there in my district there are some 20,000 children between 
8 and 12 years old. Mr. Hoover and the Department of Agricul- 
ture want those children to be encouraged to cultivate more 
gardens. Therefore I am sending out the 20,000 packages of 
seed that will be allotted to me to the children. I am sending 
with them a pamphlet from the Department of Agriculture, 
specially prepared, to encourage children to cultivate gardens. I 
hope and I know that by next year in our district, where we are 
rapidly increasing in population, there will be 30,000 children 
who will want these packages to supply 30,000 gardens. There- 
fore I support the amendment to increase this distribution from 
20,000 to 80,000 packages. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I come from one of the finest 
agricultural districts in the United States. It is not made up 
of swamps and rocks and munition factories. The Government 
has been distributing these garden seeds over that district for the 
last 25 years, perhaps; and I wish to say this, that out from that 
great agricultural district I have received less than 50 applica- 
tions from farmers for these seeds. I have received less than 
500 applications from men who work in the factories for these 
seeds. 


Before I left home I talked to the agricultural agent in my 
county, and asked him if he would not take off my hands the 
matter of distributing these seeds. He said, “No; I do not 
want to have anything to do with them. They are a fraud and 
a humbug, and I do not want to get into trouble with the farmers 
of this county by having to distribute those seeds among them.” 

I am not opposed to the Government furnishing free seeds to 
the poor people in any part of this country if it is necessary 
in order to enable them to have gardens, but I am opposed to 
this political propaganda of scattering bunches of seed all over 
this country under congressional frank for whatever political 
benefit may come from it to the man who sends them. I am 
therefore in favor of voting to strike out that part of this bill 
which appropriates for seeds nearly a quarter of a million dol- 
lars of the people’s money that can be better used for some 
other purpose in this war. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Dovcutox} three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall heartily support the 
amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] 
to increase this appropriation for the purpose of extending the 
work of the distribution of field seeds for the benefit of the agri- 
cultural interests of our country. 

I have taken a good deal of pains and trouble to ascertain 
whether or not this appropriation in the past has been worth 
while, and whether or not it really brings to the country as a 
whole beneficial results; and my experience in my own district 
is that the people have been benefited, and that they would be 
greatly disappointed and feel themselves injured if this small 
allowance of field seeds were withheld from them. 

Now the argument seems to be advanced by some Members 
on the floor of this House that it is all right to distribute the 
seeds, but that the method is all wrong, and that we are resort- 
ing to political methods and using this as a means of political 
advertisement. Mr. Chairman, I am not disposed to quibble or 
debate as to the method. If some more satisfactory and bene- 
ficial method can be devised I am entirely willing to support 
that; but in the absence of some more feasible and successful 
method I think we had better adhere to the present plan. I 
have sent seeds to every citizen in my district, and in so doing 
I find that every year I overdraw my allowance of field seeds 
and must hustle around and see if I can find enough to supply 
all, 
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I do not make it a political matter at all. I get a list of all 
voters, Democrats and Republicans alike, and of widows and 
of those who have not reached their majority, and I endeavor 
to distribute these seeds like the rain from heaven to Demo- 
erats and Republicans, the just as well as unjust, if there be 


any of the latter. [Laughter.] My friends all pay taxes simi- 
larly and hould all receive the same benefits from the Govern- 
ment. At this time when the price of living is so high and food- 
stuffs are so scarce, and there is a tremendous propaganda 
conducted by the Agricultural Department and by the other 
departments of our Government to encourage our people to in- 
crease the production of foodstuffs, I think it is rather too small 
a policy for us to deny to the farmers this infinitesimal appro- 
priation or try to cut it off or to fail to increase it, so that the 
farmer may be benefited and the opportunity be given to in- 
crease the supply of foodstuffs and reduce the cost of living. 

There was a time, perhaps, when the Department of Agricul- 
ture paid little attention to the selection of vegetable and other 
seeds to be distributed among the people of the country. But 
that time has passed. I have discussed with the authorities at 
the Agricultural Department, and they inform me that great care 
and pains are exercised in the selection of these seeds, and that 
none but the best are distributed. Frequent letters received 
from my constituents bear me out in this statement that these 
seeds are not only appreciated in most instances but are ex- 
pected and result in a lot of benefit to the people as a whole. 
Of course, there are some that do not care to have them and 
feel that it.is money thrown away. But I doubt if the Govern- 
ment makes a single appropriation of similar amount which re- 
sults in greater benefits, that is more evenly distributed to all 
the people than this small appropriation. 

During the Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and Sixty-fourth Con- 
gresses more legislation was enacted for the benefit of agricul- 
ture than had previously been done perhaps in 50 years. The 


legislation making Federal aid to the construction of public 


roads, the farm-loan act, the Federal reserve law, and many more 
too numerous to mention have given the farmer recognition and 
opportunity that he had never been accorded before. Are we 
-now during this Congress, when the world demand for produc- 
tion of foodstuffs is the greatest ever known since the beginning 
of time, to do anything that would manifest a lack of apprecia- 
tion to the agricultural class? Instead of denying or curtailing 
this appropriation we should increase it, as this amendment pro- 
poses to do, and by this means contribute at least in a small way 
to increase the production of food for the benefit of ourselves and 
our allies to reduction in some measure of the high cost of living 
and to the contentment and welfare of humanity. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CaAnpLER] has two minutes 
and the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. two minutes. 
If they do not desire to use it, the Chair will put the question. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am willing 
to vote for the appropriation carried in the bill, although at some 
times and under different conditions than those now existing I 
have been in favor of striking it out. I think, however, the 
amount is enough and that the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to increase the appropriation largely ought 
not to be adopted. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask the gentleman from Mississippi to con- 
sume his time. I have only one speech. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I shall take 
my remaining two minutes merely to emphasize and call at- 
tention to what is involved, because quite a number of mem- 
bers have come in since the discussion began and some have 
come to me and asked what is involved. The sole question 
inyolved in this amendment is whether or not you will increase 
the appropriation for this purpose 50 per cent. If you do so, 
then, of course, the quantity of seed which will be distributed 
next year will be increased 50 per cent over what it is this 
year. If you were allotted 20,000 packages this year, if the 
price remains the same, next year there will be 30,000 packages 
allotted to you for distributicn. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] says turn this money over to the mili- 


tary department of the Government. I am willing to vote for. 


every dollar the military department needs, but the military 
department do not need money. They have plenty of money. 
There is no difficulty about that. They have money for every 
purpose that they can usefully apply it to, Now, to this imme- 
diate question under consideration. Take the one item of the 
velvet bean. Nobody knew anything about that. It was dis- 
covered and put into circulation and distribution through 
Members of Congress by the Department of Agriculture, and 
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it has proven to be a great source of food supply throughout 
the country, and by reason of its use in feeding it the people 
are enabled to increase their meat supply to a marvelous extent. 
That is simply an illustration. Here is another. Listen to this 
letter: 
Hon. E. S. CaANDLER, 

Washington, D. 0.: 


My DEAR Mr. CANDLER : Last winter while I was in Washington you 
told me of the success of a friend of yours with a new variety of 
sorghum, the seed of which you sent from the Department of Agri- 
culture. At my request you had a small bag of these seed sent to me. 
Enough to plant, with care, about 1 acre. I divided them among 
several friends—planting about one-fifth acre myself. The result was 
most gratifying. In spite of an excessive local drouth the result on 
all plots was extremely satisfactory. The yield was 120 to 260 Galler 
per acre— fully double the local average of other sorghums. uality 
of sirup the very finest. General report is that as a food it is splen- 
didly digestible—much more so than is the sirup of ribbon cane. 
get flavor most attractive. Like it as well as I do the good sirup 
0 n cane. 


The cane headed out well, but the extreme drouth prevented ma- 
turing of seed. For this reason we have none. So I am asking you 
to have sent to me a full-size package of the seed, Honey Sargo. If 
permissible—as I wish to divide. with neighbors—would Jike to have 
two packages, Be sure it is Honey Sargo. 

There is a general clamor for Government seed. Our people are 
learning that these Government garden seed are the very best, 

[ Applause. ] 

I might use many others to show how the production of food 
in this country has been increased in this way. And while the 
President of the United States, the Food Administrator, and 
everybody down along the line are calling upon the people 
throughout this country to be patriotic and increase the produc- 
tion of food, to use every bit of ground that is possible, to utilize 
the back yards and front yards, the vacant lots, and every avail- 
able space in order to increase food production, it is a poor 
policy to turn around and say to the people you will not allow 
the seeds to plant the available ground to bring about the in- 
creased production so necessary. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. I yield a minute of my time to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, there are two 
items in this bill in respect to the distribution of seeds. One 
is for rare and valuable field seeds. The other is for the ordi- 
nary congressional distribution of garden and flower seeds. I 
am in favor of the distribution of the rare and new varieties of 
field seeds. Those are needed by the farmers and are very 
valuable. The ordinary garden seeds and flower seeds which 
we distribute are of such a quality as the ordinary farmer can 
buy at any country store. We are not sending to the farmers 
something that they can not buy or can not get conveniently. 
I find in my district a very great demand, a real demand for 
new varieties of field seeds. The farmers in my district are 
anixous to try out and introduce into their localities new kinds 
of crops, better crops, better varieties of seeds. There is a real 
demand for them, and I think all of this money ought to be used 
for the new varieties of field seeds. It would not be too much 
money to spend in that way. I regard the money spent for 
flower seeds and garden seeds as largely wasted, and I believe 
that is the view of most of those who live in my congressional 
district. That is true to such an extent that I sometimes hesi- 
tate to send out the seeds. I have made the distributions in the 
past upon the theory that after having been voted by Congress 
the people of my district have a right to their share even if they 
are of little value. But, gentlemen, do you not think this prac- 
tice ought to be stopped? It can not be defended. It is not 
necessary. It does not improve agriculture in any way, and 
I do not believe it reflects any credit upon Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, if those here to-day, evidently in the majority, 
desire to distribute seed, why not let it be a quality of field 
seeds such as the farmers can not buy in the ordinary markets 
or some rare or new variety of seeds. A good example is 
Durum wheat, which the Government introduced into this coun- 
try and distributed among farmers to be tried out. It has 
been a wonderful success. Some years it has sold for better 
prices than the old varieties, and it has resisted plant diseases 
better than most of the other yarieties of wheat. That is the 
kind of intelligent selection and distribution of seeds which 
is helpful to the grain raisers, and if followed to the exclusion 
of the cheap, ordinary varieties of garden seeds will reflect 
credit upon Congress. I appeal to you, gentlemen, to eliminate 
this wasteful appropriation, I hope the motion to strike out 
will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CANDLER] moves to perfect the text by increasing the amount 
of the appropriation, and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Warsa] moves to strike out the paragraph, The amend- 
ment to perfect the text must first be voted on. 
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The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
65, noes 37. 

Accordingly the amendment of Mr. Canpier of Mississippi 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WatsH) there were—ayes 26, noes 75. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General expenses, Forest Service: To enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to experiment and to make and continue inves tions and re- 
port on forestry, national forests, forest fires, and lumbering, but no 
part of this ropriation shall be used fer any experiment or tust 
made outside the ion of the United States; to advise the 
owners of woodlands as to the proper care ef the same; to investigate 
and test American timber and timber trees and their uses, and methods 
for the preservative treatment of timber; to 
tions and the planting of native and foreign species, 
the tree ns; to erect necessary buildings: Provided, That the 
cost of any building erected stall not exceed $650; to pay all expenses 
necessary to protect, administer, and improve the national forests; to 
ascertain the natural conditions upon and utilize the national forests ; 
and the Secretary of A ture may, in his discretion, permit timber 
and other forest products cut or removed from the national forests to 
be a ote ig from the State or Territory in which said forests are re- 
spectively situated; to transport and care for fish and game supplied 
to stock the national forests or the waters therein; to employ agents, 
clerks, assistants, and other labor required in practical forestry and in 
the administration of national forests in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere; to collate, digest, report, and illustrate the results of experi- 
ments and 53 ares pe Pose 5 ` see 3 
necessary supplies, apparatus. office fixtures, and technica s 
and raest ipin praedo ii for officers of the Forest Service stationed out- 
side of Washington, and for medical supplies and services and other 

stance necessary for immediate relief for artisans, laborers, and 
other employees engaged in any hazardous work under the Forest Serv- 
ice; to freight, express, telephone, and telegraph charges; for 

ta power, fuel, gas, ice, washi: towels, and official 
and other necessary expenses, including traveling expenses for 
legal and fiscal officers while porters Forest Service work; and for 
rent outside of the District of Columbia, as follows: 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer un amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 33, line 25, after the word “ relief,” 
strike out the word “for” and Insert in lieu thereof the word “ of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 
I notice that in this paragraph there is provision for the trans- 
portation and care of fish and game supplied to stock the 
national forests or the waters therein. I desire to ask where 
that fish is procured, whether from the National Bureau of 
Fisheries or from other sources, and if from the Federal com- 
mission or bureau, why it is necessary to provide for the care 
of its transportation. 

Mr. LEVER. Without having the specific information at 
hand, I should say that it refers to the fish and game of the 
national forests. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That is separate and distinct from the Bureau 
of Fisheries? 

Mr. LEVER, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
sirike out the last two words. I want to call the attention of 
the chairman of this committee to the situation in the law that 
interferes with the procuring of timber by the military arm of 
the United States, which it needs badly for neroplane stock 
from the forest reserves. I want to say that after some effort 
on my part to straighten out the confusion the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Bureau of Forestry have looked into the 
inatter, and at my request there has been prepared an amend- 
ment to amend the law passed in the Fifty-sixth Congress by 
which timber can not be sold until advertisements for bids are 
made 30 days ahead of the sale. It is proposed to let sales 
for war uses be made without advertising. I shall have a copy 
of the amendment in a few moments. I am not certain to 
which section it ought to be offered. I rise to ask that we pro- 
ceed with the bill with the privilege of returning to any section 
dealing with the Forest Service to which the amendment may be 
germane for the purpose of offering that amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I am familiar with the matter 
mentioned by the gentleman from Washington, and I have no 
objection to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we proceed with the reading of the bill, with 
the privilege of returning to the forest-reserve sections to offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to return to any section pertaining to the 


Forest Service in the bill for the purpose of offering amend- 
ment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Olympic National Forest, Wash., $16,598. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, I would like to ask how this appro- 
priation for the Olympic National Forest, Wash., $16,598, com- 
pares with the appropriation of the preceding year. Has it come 
down any? 

Mr. LEVER. It is exactly the same. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Are most of these forest- 
reserve appropriations in the bill about the same as they were 
last year? g 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; about the same. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Any new forest reserves been 
created? 

Mr. LEVER. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Umpqua National Forest, Oreg., $10,109. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
in order to ask the chairman a question. Can the chairman 
give any definite information as to the ability of these forest 
reserves to be self-supporting? 

Mr. LEVER. I should be glad to furnish the information to 
the gentleman and the House. The past fiscal year the receipts 
from the national forests amounted in the total to $3,457,000, 
an increase of $633,000 over the present fiscal year. This in- 
crease was $265,000 from timber sales, $339,000 from the grazing 
receipts, and $29,000 from other miscellaneous sources, like the 
sale of wood and things of that kind. The total cost of admin- 
istering, normally, the forest reserves is about $4,000,000, so that 
the receipts and the cost of administration are coming pretty 
close together; $3.450,000 in the way of receipts as against 
$4,000,000 in the way of expenditure. 

Mr. FESS. If we go back for a period of years has the cost of 
administration increased with the years? 

Mr. LEVER. If we go back a long period that is true. but 
for the last three or four wears the cost of administering the 
forest reserves is about the same, a little decrease in this bill. 

Mr. FESS. But the revenue has increased? 

Mr. LEVER. Slowly and steadily increased. : 

Mr. FESS. Then we may infer that ultimately the forest 
reserves will be a source of income to the Government? 

Mr. LEVER. I see no reason why it should not become a 
source of income to the Government. 

Mr. FESS. I asked the question purely as a matter of infor- 
mation. I wanted to know whether or not there is a possibility 
in the near future of this particular agency becoming productive 
financially. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think there is any question but that the 
forests can be made self-sustaining under normal conditions. 

Mr. FESS. T might say to the chairman that on a trip West 
I visited the national park at Tacoma, the Ranier Reservation, 
nnd it. was a great eye opener, having lived in the country and 
knowing something about wood and timber. I could not imagine 
the possibilities of the forest and timber in such a place as that. 
It is incredible to one who had never seen anything of that 
sort, I was wondering whether such possibilities were outside 
of a few of these’ national parks. 

Mr. LEVER. There is an immense amount of timber in the 
national forests, and I am satisfied that the Forestry Service 
could be made self-sustaining in a very short time if the cutting 
of the timber should be speeded up. 

Mr. FESS. Is any of this appropriation expended in road 
building? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; we carry an item of $400,000 further on 
in the bill for the improvement of the national forests, and out 
of that we build some roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. j 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman spoke about 
the normal expenses being about so much. Did the gentleman 
mean that the expense had been increased in the last year 
or two? 

Mr. LEVER. No; I do not think the Forest Service expenses 
have been increased, except, probably, very little in the last 
five or six years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Fess, saw the big timber on the Rainier Forest Reserve, 
but he must realize that if the Government should start in on 
a policy of cutting and selling that timber in great quantities, 
in order to make the Forest Service pay, it would ruin the 
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timber business in the State in which the reserve is located. 
In other words, when you put private timber owners into com- 
petition with the great timber on these reseryes both sides are 
going to suffer. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Washington 
that I think the policy pursued by the Government heretofore 
in timber cutting has been safe and sane. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We in the West agree to 
that; the Government has pursued a policy of not ruining the 
industry, and at the same time has made the Government prices 
act as a regulator of the market. Of course, for a number of 
years, until 20 months or so ago, the bottom was out of timber, 
and all prices were at the lowest possible level. But whether 
timber is high or low, people in the Middle West—people in 
Nebraska, for instance—never can understand why rough lum- 
ber costs them $40 to $45 a thousand feet—never less and fre- 
quently more. They believe somebody is making an. enormous 
profit at the tree; but when the people in Nebraska are paying 
$40 to $45 a thousand feet for rough lumber, the man who has 
bought the tree from the man who felled it, has sawed it up at 
the mill, gets only $7 or $8 or $9 a thousand feet, so he is not 
making any great profit. 

Mr, FESS. Does the country suffer any great loss from forest 
fires, or has it in the last few years? 

Mr. LEVER. In 1910 we had a terrifically destructive forest 
fire, which destroyed property valued, if my recollection serves 
me right, at about $25,000,000. This past year we had another 
rather destructive forest fire, but on account of the increased 
efficiency of the Forest Service, while they had a larger number 
of outbreaks than they had in 1910, probably 500, they held the 
losses down to very much less than they were in 1910. They 
created a deficit this year of $775,000 for fighting fires that oc- 
curred. We carry an appropriation of only $150,000 for that 
purpose, It was necessary for them to create a deficit, and 
K have that matter now before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr, FESS. Are we supporting any school as a Government 
school for the training of forest rangers to fight fires? 

Mr. LEVER. No. 

Mr. FESS. I think some States are. Pennsylvania, I believe, 
has a school deyoted entirely to that work. 

Mr. LEVER. A patriotic Frenchman was conducting some 
years ago a forest school at Asheville, N. C., but I am not sure 
whether he is continuing to do that now or not. 

Mr. FESS. The danger from forest fires is imminent. I 
should judge, and is the Government taking any additional steps 
which we have not heretofore taken? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; we are providing in this bill a little differ- 
ent system of employing fire fighters. Heretofore we have em- 
ployed only two classes of forest rangers, one a year-long forest 
ranger and the other a six-months-long forest ranger. We are 
proposing to reduce the number of year-long forest rangers and 
inerease the number of six-months forest rangers, and, in addi- 
tion to that, provide for a three-months forest ranger, so that 
we can have the longest body of men at the critical seasons of 
the year, when fires are most likely to occur. 

Mr. FESS. What about this range along the Adirondacks? 
Are we continuing operations there? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, yes; last year, the gentleman will remem- 
ber, we carried in this bill, and it became a law, $8,000,000 in 
addition to the original amount carried in the Weeks Act of 
$10,000,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations of methods for wood distillation and for the pre- 
servative treatment of timber, for timber testing, and the testing of such 
woods as may T re test to ascertain if they be suitable for making 
paper, for investigations and tests within the United States of foreign 
woods of commercial 8 to industries in the United States, 
and for other investi ons and experiments to promote economy in 
the use of forest products, and for commercial demonstrations of im- 
proved methods or processes, in cooperation with individuals and com- 
panies, $173,260. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question as to how extensive these tests and investigations 
have been with reference to finding suitable material for making 
paper from these wood or timber products. 

Mr. LEVER. The work at the Madison laboratory at this 
time is being concentrated very largely on the proposition of 
testing timber for the uses in the Army. For example, they are 
testing spruce now for use in the building of aeroplanes, and 
they are testing other woods for wagons and other pu 
that the Army needs. The work is being concentrated along 
that line. Heretofore, however, extensive experiments and 


investigations have been made at this laboratory with a view 
of finding whether we have any timber available out of which 
we could get print paper, and while we have no definite report 
this year about it, except in the report of the Forest Service, I 
think it is safe to say that they have made some headway and 
have developed some rather interesting results. 

Mr. WALSH. Where did the gentleman say this laboratory is 
located? 

Mr. LEVER. At Madison, Wis. 

i Mr. WAADSEE How long have these investigations been go- 
ng on 

Mr. LEVER. This work has been going on, I should say, 12 
years at least—a good long while. 

Mr. WALSH. And during all of that time they have not yet 
discovered whether some timber products are available for 
paper? 

Mr. LEVER. I think they have, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will permit, the school has done a great.service in test- 
ing the strength of woods and developing by-products of wood, 
and in the making of wood flour for use in linoleum, and a 
thousand different things. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH. My inquiry went to the making of paper. I 
wanted to ascertain what has been accomplished during this 
period in ascertaining the suitability of timber preducts for 
the making of paper. 

Mr. LEVER. I think I can say that the results have been 
both positive and negative. In other words, they have de- 
veloped that a great many woods that we thought were val- 
uable for the making of print paper and other kinds of paper 
were not so, and they have had some positive results also 
which they have given to the trade, of course. 

Mr. FESS. What proportion—or can the gentleman give 
the figures—of the wood that we use for wood-pulp purposes 
is tmported into the country? 

Mr. LEVER. I could not give the exact figures, but I know 
it is a very large proportion. 

Mr. FESS. In proportion, is it larger than that which we 
use at home? f 

Mr. LEVER. That would be my recollection; but it is only 
a recollection that I am giving the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For silvicultural, dendrological, and other experiments and Investiga- 
tions independently or in cooperation with other branches of the Fed- 
eral Government, with States and with individuals, to determine the 
best methods for the conservative management of forests and forest 
lands, $78,728 ; 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I may be pardoned for asking this question of the 
chairman of the committee, coming from a region of rocks and 
swamps. Will the gentleman tell me what these silvicultural 
and dendrological experiments are? Of what do they consist? 

Mr. LEVER. The silvicultural work has to do with the 
study of the tree itself as it stands in the forest. The den- 
drological study is a study, as I understand the word, of the 
life and history of the tree. : 

Benak VALEH And how is that distinguished from arbori- 
ture 

Mr. LEVER. Arboriculture is the study of the cultivation of 
trees and shrubs. 

Mr. WALSH. Butit has to do with a tree, grown either in 
the forest or as an individual specimen? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, for general expenses, $3,247,935. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment which I referred to a few moments ago I have, and I be- 
lieve this is the best place te insert the same. After line 11, 
insert a new paragraph to read as follows. 

Mr. LEVER. What page? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Page 45. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 45, after line 11, insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“And hereafter during the existing state of war the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authori: to sell without advertisement to any indi- 
vidual, firm, association, or corporation at a fair value to be determined 
by him, national forest timber which he shall find is to be used for 
war p and he is also authorized, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed z him, to permit the War Department to take from the 
national forests such timber as may be needed in the prosecution of the 
war. The Secretary of War, under regulations to be preaccibed by him, 
is hereby authorized to sell, or otherwise dispose of, any of the ma- 
terial manufactured from such timber that is not suitable for war 
urposes, Any moneys received on account of such material shall be 
depssited in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
is twofold in its purposes. First, it permits the sale of spruce 
timber at a price without the customary 30-day advertisement 
for bidders, 

There is urgent need of legislation which will authorize the 
fale of national forest timber, to be used for war purposes, at 
its appraised value, but without advertisement. The War De- 
partment is urging the production of spruce aeroplane stock in 
every possible way. Some contractors wish to cut timber on 
the national forests and are ready to pay the appraised stump- 
age values but hesitate to cut or to get ready to cut during the 
30-day period of advertising, since others may submit higher bids 
for the timber. The result is that very valuable time is lost and 
the production of spruce is hampered. F 

The effect of such legislation would not be to reduce the re- 
ceipts from the sale of timber apyreciably. The War Depart- 
nent has fixed the price for spruce logs. In all forest-reserve 
timber sales competition actually develops in only a very small 
Troportion of the sales in spite of wide advertisement. Forest 
Service appraisals are very detailed and usually fix prices as 
Ligh as the ordinary prudent business man can afford to pay. 

Mr. Chairman, the other phase of the amendment permits 
the War Department to go into the forest reserves and get the 
timber that it needs. 

The need for legislation authorizing the granting of timber 
free to the War Department during the period of the war also 
arises chiefly in eonnection with the production of spruce for 
aeroplane construction. The War Department lets some con- 
tracts for spruce aeroplane material on a cost plus percentage 
basis. If the contractor has to buy stumpage. it appears as a 
cost in his accounts and he receives a profit on it. Similar 
provisions of Iaw already exist authorizing free use of timber 
on the national forests for the Navy Department, the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission, and the Reelamation Service. P 

If the authority is granted, the Government will make a direct 
saving in the ease of contracts let on a cost plus percentage 
basis in that stumpage will not appear as a cost. Even more 
important at this time will be the saving in time and the en- 
couragement to contractors to begin operations promptly. Small 
operators especially will be relieved of the necessity for paying 
for stumpage in advance of receiving payment for their prod- 
uct. The present situation is embarrassing to the forest 
officers, who are anxious to have the resources of the national 
forests used to the fullest extent in connection with the war 
activities of the Nation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The cost will be the same whether you buy 
it in the stumpage or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, I do not know about 
that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If you pay more for the finished product, of 
course, the receipts for the raw product are going back to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Tes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And in the end the cost will be exactly the 
same. Now, it seems to me the language propesed here is 
broad language which gives power for the wholesale disposal 
of this valuable timber and only 30 days’ time can be gained. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yet that time is exeeedingly 
valuable. Now, let me explain to the gentleman what has 
happened in reference to spruce timber. The Government here 
in the last month made a contract with the Grant Smith Co., 
a nationally known firm of contractors, for the delivery of 
5,000,000 feet of spruce a month, and the company went at 
once to the southwestern Washington district and tried to 
find that spruce. They went south from Grays Harbor, the 
spruce-belt center, to the North River country and found 
plenty of spruce there, about one tree in every five being valu- 
able for aeroplane stock, and even these suitable trees are not 
all accessible. This big firm now admits that it has a very hard 
contraet. The trees are there. It costs money to fell them. 
When one falls into a ravine it can not be drawn from there 
except with a donkey engine, and this work does not permit the 
putting in of heavy logging machinery to get out the spruce 
trees alone. Now, I want to say to the gentleman this amend- 
ment has the appreval of the Agricultural Department. It re- 
sulted from an effort to coordinate the War Department and the 
Agricultural Department. 

The same difficulty existed in trying to coordinate the Indian 
Commissioner's Office of the Interior Department and the War 
Department. Last week the House corrected that. Anyone who 


has had experience in trying to get these things the War Depart- 


ment needs from other departments will discover in a minute that 
the difficulty is to get the departments to a point where they will 
agree on what should be done. This amendment comes from the 
oflice of the Secretary of Agriculture and is the result of much 
effort to find some way by which the United States Government, 
for war purposes, can get out of the great spruce belt in my 
district twice as much spruce as is now in sight for aeroplane 


stock. 
The time of the 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mays in the chair). 
gentleman. has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous eonsent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I take it that much of the timber is sold above 
the appraised value? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The proposition provides for the selling of the 
timber at the appraised value? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But the Forestry Service fol- 
lows the War Department's price in this case. Spruce is selling 
for $7.50 a thousand feet in the tree. The price of spruce stump- 
age has ranged around $2 and $2.50 in years past. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is $2.50 the appraised value? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think about that; or, say, 
$3 a thousand. In normal years forestry sale of timber is made 
on an appraised valuation that runs with the valuation of stump- 
age in private hands in that section. 

Mr. HAUGEN. As I understand the gentleman, this would 
leave it entirely to the discretion of the forester to determine 
the price? p 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In the case of a war emer- 
gency. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It must be not less than the appraised value? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Absolutely. The timber that 
is wanted now is many times its normal commercial price. 

Mr. HAUGEN. With the appraised price of $2 or $2.50 and 
the selling price at $7.50, it leaves open the door at $2.50 instead 
of $7.50. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The War Department has 
fixed the price at $7.50 for spruce. _ 

Mr. HAUGEN. Suppose it would be fixed at $2.50 and it 
would sell at $2.50, the Forest Department would be a loser to 
the extent of $5? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington.. Before. the United States 
went into the war the British Gevernment and the French Goy- 
ernment scoured that country for spruce and paid a tremendous 
price for it, far in excess of what our War Department is now 
paying. The present regulated price is the result of an under- 
standing between ourselves and our allies as to the price of 
sawed and rived spruce. In the meantime, spruce trees avail- 
able for aeroplane stock, and within the reach of transportation, 
have been very largely collected. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me ask the gentleman from Washington if 
the statement he is reading from is a letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; this is a memorandum 
only. I have a statement of indorsement from the Bureau of 
Forestry, ho-vever, along the same line: The Agricultura. De- 
partment, the War Department; and the Forestry Bureau, all 
are anxious that crews of men should go into the timber and 
rive spruce; that is, hand-hew it. This amendment came from 
the office of the Acting Forester, who caused it to be drafted 
after I had appealed to him for an amendment that world cut 
the Gordian knot, so that the War Department could secure 
from the Agricultural Department the spruce that is needed to 
make the aeroplanes this Congress has authorized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, no one, I take it, from the 
remarks of the gentleman from Washington and the observa- 
tions of the gentleman from Iowa, takes issue with that pro- 
vision which relates to allowing the War Department to go 
into our national forests and cut down any trees they may see 
fit to do, but there may be a serious question as to whether we 
should grant authority to the Secretary ef Agriculture to allow 
private contractors to go there and obtain timber at the ap- 

value. merely to gain 30 days. They have the privilege 
to-day, as I understand it, or, rather, the Secretary of the In- 
terior has the privilege to-day, of waiving that 30-day require- 
ment, subject to the condition that if any person in the 30-day 
period bids more, the private contractor should pay that addi- 
tional price. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Now, we have large contractors with Gov- 
ernment contracts on hand. They have estimated what the cost 
of the raw material will be under existing conditions. They 
have taken that into consideration that other bidders might 
raise the price of the timber. and yet we are waiving that abso- 
lutely and giving them that profit, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; we are not. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. No one here desires to place any obstacle 
in the way of the War Department or even of private con- 
tractors getting the necessary material for construction work 
necessary for war purposes. And yet, here the gentleman 
springs a proposition that even has not the recommendation of 
the Seereiary of Agriculture, but merely prepared by the For- 
estry Bureau, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think the amendment was 
prepared in the legal department of the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. à 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The intimation is made that 
there might be some additional profit made by some contractor, 
which is not the case at all. The gentleman must understand 
that after the United States joined with its allies in the han- 
dling of spruce stock—that is, the spruce brought down to the 
mill—the Government fixed the price for sawed spruce at $110 
per thousand feet, and for rived spruce $90 a thousand, with a 
bonus of $40 if it could be produced by the 31st day of Janu- 
ary, and a $30 bonus if it was produced after the Ist day of 
January, and before a certain later date. Now, the Govern- 
ment is not only paying that great price but paying bonuses, 
and still they can not get enough crews to go far into the woods 
and bring out the spruce, of which the War Department has an- 
nounced that it and our allies need a hundred million feet at once. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But nothing has been shown by the gentle- 
man to prove that they are meeting obstacles by reason of the 
30-day provision. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; except this: “ Thirty 
days“ does not sound serious, but anybody who ever tries to 
cut any red tape usually finds that “30 days” quickly runs 
into 130 days, It took a year and a half to get at the cutting 
of spruce out there on the Indian reservations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the law allows the Secretary to waive 
that 30-day requirement; but the contractor must do it subject 
to the condition that if anyone bids more, he must pay that price. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. When I asked the Forest 
Service to make such a waiver, they were rather afraid it could 
not be effective even if they had the authority, When the con- 
tractors are asking to be allowed to go and get this timber, they 
nre suspicious lest, before they have completed their contract 
at this already high price of spruce, somebody else would step 
in and bid for spruce at a still higher price—at which the latest 
bidder might never deliver—and it would embarrass them, The 
real price will be the War Department's price, bid or no bid. 
I hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the proposition of 
vesting the War Department with power to go into the national 
forests and take all the timber it sees fit for war purposes. but 
the other proposition is, in my opinion, open to serious objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Here is the Federal Govern- 
ment owning in the Olympic Peninsula millions upon millions 
of spruce timber, but very little of it, of course, is available 
on account of lack of transportation. Here is the War De- 
partment of the Government clamoring for spruce and offering 
a bonus to get spruce within a few days, and here is the Agri- 
cultural Department willing and anxious to help the War De- 
partment, but afraid to cut the red tape without an act of 
Congress. I hope the Congress will come to the rescue. This 
applies to the period of the war only. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is a price set on it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. When the War De- 
partment says $7.50 for stumpage, that will be the price agreed 
upon. That price is high, but it may be higher. A crew of 10 men 
can go in and find half a dozen of these trees, fell them, rive out 
the pieces, and drag them out, and get them to a road somewhere 
and bring them to tidewater. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. 
that he permit this amendment to go over, so that we can have 
opportunity to examine it. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. T will agree to that. 


I suggest to the gentleman from Washington. 


Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
this amendment be passed over without prejudice, and that we 
may return to it later, with a point of order pending against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that this amendment be passed over tempo- 
rarily without prejudice, still reserving a point of order upon it. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And hereafter, in llew of actual transportation enses,. the Secre- 
er of Agriculture may, under such regulations as he may p 
authorize the payment of not to exceed 2 cents per mile for a motor- 
cycle or 6 cents per mile for an automobile used for necessary travel on 
official business Ta the Forest Service. 4 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this is a new provision of 
law. It is also something novel in the history of legislation, 
providing for allowances for the use of automobiles. I assume 
that the committee has in mind compensating those connected 
with the Forest Service who happen to own an automobile or a 
motorcycle by giving them an allowance at the rate of 2 cents 
a mile for a motorcycle and 6 cents per mile for the use of 
an automobile when used on necessary travel. in connection 
with official business. Will the chairman advise us as to what 
investigation was had as to the rate determined in this item, 
and whether this was recommended by the department? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; this item was recommended by the de- 
partment and submitted in the Book of Estimates. It is now 
costing the Forest Service something like $32,000 a year for 
automobile service, They figure that with this authority sub- 
mitted here—2 cents a mile for motorcycles and 6 cents a 
mile for automobiles—they could make a very distinct saving in 
the amount of money expended for travel in the national 
forests. The committee looked Into the matter carefully—for 
instance, into the question of 6 cents a mile—and considered 
whether that was reasonable or not. While I do not own an 
automobile myself, members of the committee do own them, 
and I think they all agree that that is a very reasonable 
charge, and that is also true as to motorcycles. 5 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Would it not be well to 
limit this by some such language as this, that “ motorcycles 
and automobiles which have been furnished and the main- 
tenance of which is paid by the Federal Government ouglit not 
to be included” in this? Some of these machines are supplied 
by the Government, and money is supplied for their upkeep, 
Now, the use of those ought not to be paid for in this way, it 
seems to me, by the Federal Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, when I first read this para- 
graph I assumed that it related only to an allowance to those 
in the Government service who owned in their own right an 
automobile. 

Mr. LEVER. That was certainly the idea of the committee, 
and then I think 

Mr. STAFFORD, There may be some strength in the posi- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLAventin] that 
it should be qualified so as to apply expressly only to those that 
are privately owned by Government employees. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, If the gentleman will per- 
mit me further, I think I am right in the impression that some 
of these machines are vwned privately and some are furnished 
by the Government, and the cost of the upkeep is paid by the 
department out of money recommended by this committee. 

Mr. LEVER. As a matter of fact, the Forest Service owns 
quite a number of automobiles, but it never occurred to me, 
nor, I think, to the committee, that this would authorize the 
department 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The chairman will recall 
that when the language came from: the department it did not 
contain the words on lines 13 and 14, “under such regulations 
as may be prescribed.” I offered that amendment. and it was 
adopted by the committee, and I had in mind the control of 
just such a situation. But it occurs to me now that there is not 
enough to that language. It is not specific enough, 

Mr. LEVER. I wish the gentleman would offer an amend- 
ment to make it entirely specific. 

Mr.. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In case the officer or em- 
ployee furnishes his own machine and pays for its upkeep, there 
is good reason for this provision. 
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Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But in case the depart- 
ment owns the machine and pays for its upkeep, the person who 
operates it should not in addition to his salary be paid for run- 
ning it or be compensated by the mile for the travel he makes 
in it. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, undoubtedly not; and if this language is 
not strong enough to provide against it, if the gentleman will 
frame an amendment to cover it, I shall have no objection to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that under the existing prac- 
tice those connected with the Forest Service who own auto- 
mobiles or motor cycles and use them in the discharge of their 
official duties receive nothing in the way of transportation ex- 
penses? 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. There is no provision by which 
the owner of an automobile using it even on official business for 
the department can now receive reimbursement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, on what basis did the department 
estimate that $32,000 would be saved if this language was incor- 
porated in the law? 

Mr. LEVER. The department do not estimate that they 
will save $32,000. They estimate that it is now costing the 
Forest Service for its automobiles and motor cycles $32,000 a 
year. They estimate that there will be some saving, just how 
much I do not recall. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
who bears the expense of the upkeep of the horses that are used 
by the rangers in the Forest Service? 

Mr. LEVER. That question has been asked by the committee. 
I will say offhand—if I am not correct, I will correct it in my 
printed remarks—that the ranger himself pays that expense. I 
think that was the testimony before the committee a year or 
s0 ago. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was my impression—that the rangers 
and assistant rangers pay for the upkeep of their horses. 

Mr. LEVER. That is my recollection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that is the case, we are making an ex- 
ception in providing for the upkeep of automobiles in the Forest 
Service while not providing for the horses of the rangers and 
assistant rangers who use steeds. 

Mr. LEVER. I may be mistaken about that. I will find out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was my impression from my visits 
to the national forests and my conversations with the rangers— 
that they were obliged to feed their own horses. 

Mr. LEVER. That they furnish their own horses and equip- 
ment and feed. 

Mr, DOWELL. Does the gentleman know what proportion 
of these automobiles are owned and maintained by the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This provision, as the gentleman says, 18 
for the purpose of compensating employees who own their own 
automobiles. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand; but it has been stated here in 
the discussion that the Government owns part of the automo- 
piles. I am asking what proportion of the automobiles are 
owned and maintained by the Government? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not tell the gentleman that. I know that 
the automobiles in the Forest Service are costing the Govern- 
ment $32,000 a year. We have a list of them. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman mean that the automo- 
biles owned by the department are costing the Government 
that? 

Mr. LEVER. For the upkeep, expense, and the like of that. 

Mr. WELL. The ones owned by the Government. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand that up to this time there has 
been no payment to persons with automobiles, except those 
maintained by the department. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then the purpose of this, as I understand it, 
is to go beyond the automobiles owned by the department. and 
to use this money in compensation of persons who own their 
own automobiles, 

Mr. LEVER. Persons who are operating Government-owned 
automobiles in the Forest Service now receive nothing for 
gasoline and other expenses except their own salarles. The 
purpose of this proposition is that if a forest ranger, for in- 
stance, owns a little Ford automobile and is using it on official 
business, he may get reimbursement at the rate of 6 vents per 
mile. 
` Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think that, in 
view of the fact that at present rangers are obliged to pay for 
the upkeep of their horses, this matter ought to be deferred? 


If we are going to give consideration to the employee who hap- 
pens to have an automobile and allow him the cost of its up- 
keep, why should we not do the same for the ranger who has a 
horse? The same principle is involved. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman think we ought to pass it, 
over or to let it go out on a point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think we ought to pass it over until the 
committee have considered both these subjects together. 

Mr. LEVER.. I will not shed any tears over that course. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] has an amendment that I think will take care of it. 

Mr. DOWELL. One further question. Is the question of 
expense taken into consideration in fixing the compensation 
in these cases? 

Mr. LEVER. Out of the 6 cents per mile? 

Mr. DOWELL. No; at the present time. The gentleman has 
stated that there is no provision now for the expense that is 
attempted to be covered by the 6 cents a mile. 

Mr. LEVER. ‘There is not. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am asking if at the present time the com- 
pensation does not cover the expenses? 

Mr. LEVER. The salary? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. I take it that it does not, or else the depart- 
ment would not make this recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. May I ng a very brief statement in this 
connection? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have in the last year inet several forestry 
officials, head rangers, assistant superintendents, and so forth, 
who owned automobiles, flivvers, and who were operating them 
entirely at their own expense. They felt, and I think they 
were justified in that view, that their duties required these 
machines, and that they could perform very much more effective 
service by having them. They get around so much more 
rapidly in these parts of the forest reserve where there are 
roads on which a machine can be used. They have felt, how- 
ever, that while they were using machines on public business 
they ought not to be required to pay all of the expenses of the 
maintenance of the machine, that there should be some pro- 
vision made similar to this in the bill. I did not know that 
the committee had taken that matter into consideration and 
made provision for it. In view of my talk with the men and 
the knowledge of the situation, I should say that it was a very 
wise provision and in the interest of the public service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman recognize the fact 
that if we adopt this provision it will be u discrimination in 
favor of the officials who own automobiles and a discrimination 
against the ranger who is obliged to purchase his horse and 
maintain him out of his salary? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not look at it in that way. In the 
first place it costs comparatively little to maintain a horse, 
particularly in the summer time on a forest reserve. The 
horses feed on the grasses in the main, and they are fed little 
grain, for they do not require it. Furthermore, some of these 
very men that have automobiles also have horses, probably the 
most of them. They could use horses and travel about at a 
very much slower pace. The use of the automobile enables 
them to get around more quickly over the territory and render 
better and more effective service. It seems to-me a wise pro- 
vision and I can think of other branches in the public service 
where a provision of this kind would be helpful and wise. I 
think it is better than a liberal appropriation fer the purchase 
of automobiles. If you can get an individual to buy an auto- 
mobile and give him a small sum for the use of it you get the 
use of the automobile at a lower cost than if the automobile 
was owned by the Government. 

cm LEVER. Will the gentleman yield to me out of my own 
time 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I am much obliged to the gentleman 
for yielding me so much’ time. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Michigan has an amend- 
ment, which I would like to have the Clerk read for informa- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 
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Tue Merk read as follows: 
Page 45, line 17, at the end 5 Lins 17, add the followt 


That there shail be ent of 2 tor the use 
or. 2 of motorcycle or — le furnished or owned by or main- 
tained by the Government of the United States.” 


Mr. LEVER. I have another suggestion which I think might 
be wise in this connection. We are making this permanent law. 
and I think we had better strike out the word “ hereafter ” and 
try it and see what report we get from it, if Members have no 
objection, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That would be striking out 
the word“ hereafter ” in the second line. I have no objection, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

Line 12, after the word “and,” strike out the word “ hereafter.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

TLe Clerk read as follows: 

BP a 45, line 12, after the word “and,” strike out the word here- 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I recognize what the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming has said, that this will be a saving to 
owners of automobiles in the way of having the Government 
provide for their upkeep to a certain extent, and yet It Is cer- 
tain, if we pass this provision, that we will be presented next 
year with a demand from the rangers who mairtain their 
horses to have us provide for the upkeep of their horses. I have 
no objection to trying it out for a year, and I withdraw the 
reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the paragrapi: wad amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chnirman, I do not concede the point of 
order, This is a provision which undoubtediy,. from all the 
testimony we have, reduces expenditures, and I think it would 
fairly fall within the Holman rule, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman. in my judg- 
ment the clause is not subject to a point of order. It simply 
Telutes to the manner in which the necessary public business 
shall be carried on, for the department to provide the means of 
transportation, the means by which these men can carry on their 
business, the same as they provide houses for the men built at 
public expense. The department has determined that one of 
the better ways of having the public business transacted out 
there is to pay mileage for travel of those engaged in the busi- 
ness. It seems to me it relates to the manner of conducting the 
public business. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very clear that 
this comes within the rule. There Is no question that it is sub- 
ject to a point of order. It is new legislation, an entire change 
of law on the subject. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. What law on the subject? 

Mr. DOWELL. The methods by which business is transacted. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. What is the method fixed 
by law for men traveling in the national forest? 

Mr. DOWELL, I will say to the gentleman that he is at- 
tempting to legislate here a different and special method which 
is different from the method now carried on. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The method adopted here- 
tofore is not fixed by law; it is a regulation of the department. 

Mr. HOWARD. What is the method of transporting these 
rangers from one part of the forest reserve to another? Does 
the Government expect the men to walk? 

Mr, DOWELL. That is not the question; the question of what 
method shall be adopted is not the question here. It is a ques- 
tion of order, whether or not this section changes the plan of 
conducting this business. 

Mr. HOWARD. Wherein does it change the method? 

Mr. DOWELL. It chunges it, and therefore it comes within 
the rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me ask the gentleman if it does not make 


w? 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly; it does make law regulating this 
question, not only now but ‘hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mays). The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. <A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does the Chair hold this 
out of order if the word “ hereafter ” is eliminated? 

The CHAIRMAN. The word “ hereafter” has been stricken 
out. and the Chair thinks the paragraph is new legislation and 
is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Under the Holman rule new legislation is 


permitted. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Fer 1 ting the . „ packing, cammin, 1 
agen and osportation of fish, 822 ‘or exerimental shipments 
„ for the Sa 14.880 of waste products, aad the development of new 
— . — of food, 814.000. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 49, line 5, strike out “ exerimental” and insert the word 
experimental.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the biological investigation of food and d prodnets and sub- 
stances used in the manufacture thereof, including 8 of the 
physiological effects of such products on the human organism, $15,000, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to have the chairman, if he has the figures 
in mind, to indicate to us what portion of the Agricultural 
appropriation bill's fund goes to negutive sources to counteract 
disease; and so forth, and whut amount goes to positive effort 
to increase rather than to conserve. Has the chairman made 
any estimate on that score? 

Mr. LEVER. No; I have not; but my familiarity with this 
bill would lead me to say that the larger part of the work of 
the Department of Agriculture at this time is being expended in 
the direction of increased production rather than along the line 
of research. I take it that is what the gentleman means, 

Mr. FESS. That is the substance of my question. 

Mr. LEVER. Of course, you would have to except the Forest 
Service from that stutement. 

Mr. FESS. I notice in the Animal Industry item that it 
was about 8 to 3 in favor of the negative, or remediable, activity. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. And I had not examined the vegetable items with 
this point in mind. 

Mr. LEVER. It would be found to be pretty well true with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, but when you come to the States 
Relations Service and some of the other services the Bureau of 
Markets, for instance, it will be seen that a great deal of their 
work is in the other direction—conservation and production. 

Mr, FESS, I notice the Bureau of Chemistry is alinost en- 
tirely devoting its time to the finding of new means of increas- 
ing production rither than counteracting any agencies that are 
designed to decrease it. 

Mr. LEVER. That is very true, 

Mr. FESS. How does the Bureau of Chemistry stand in com- 
parison with such organizations in other countries? 

Mr. LEVER. I have made no investigation of my own to 
form a judgment based upon original investigation, but I take 
it, and haye always been told by people. that the Bureau of 
Chemistry is one of the great organizations of its kind in the 
world, probably the greatest. 

Mr. FESS. I am asking that because as one somewhat 
familiar with university research work I recall that the Bureau 
of Chemistry here at Washington has been regarded as one of 
the most advanced in its research work, not only in this country 
but of : ny in any country. 

Mr. LEVER. That has been my information also, and I am 
gind to find the gentleman feels the same way. I regard the 
chief of that bureau as one of the big men in the Government 
service. 

Mr. COX. Who ts the chief? 

Mr. LEVER. Dr. Alsberg. 

Mr. FESS. Is it not rather exceptional that we can hold such 
men at the command of the Government at the salaries paid 
with such solicitations in other fields that might take them out? 

Mr. LEVER. It is absolutely remarkable that many of the 
greatest men in their lines of work in the world are working at 
salaries that range from $3.500 to $4,500 a year. The only 
explanation that has been given is that they nre devoted to their 
work, and that in the Government service they have the ma- 
chinery with which to work, and there is the other reason that 
their tenure of office. is more certain. 

Mr. FESS. We in the past have suffered considerably from 
the loss of some of these research men, have we not? 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FESS. Are we losing many now? 

Mr. LEVER. We are losing men every day from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who are going into private industries whom 
we can Ill afford to lose. 

Mr. FESS. However, there is no possibility of curing that 
difficulty by a general increase in salary? 

Mr. LEVER. None whatever, 
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Mr. FESS. We have to depend upon the devotion of these re- 
search men to work for the Government, and especially to the 
work of research for the sake of knowledge. 

Mr. LEVER: Undoubtedly. You can not correct it by 
salary. 3 t 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn; and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigation and experiment in the utilization, for coloring pur- 
poses, of raw materials grown or produced in the United States, in 
cooperation with such persons, associations, or corporations as may 
be found necessary, including repairs, alterations, improvements, or 
additions to a building on the Arlington Experimental Farm, $70,720. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to inquire from the chairman of the com- 
mittee what particular work is being done under this appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. LEVER. I would say to the gentleman from North 
Dakota that he will recall that about two years ago this item 
was inserted. It was inserted for the reason that this country 
was practically dependent upon Germany for dyestuffs. They 
have now gotten the work in fairly good shape and are cooperat- 
ing very closely with the Bureau of Standards. The testimony 
before the committee tells us that they have now discovered the 
bases, or whatever you would call it, for the colors red and blue, 
and from these they hope, of course, to get a good many collat- 
eral colors. The purpose of this item is, if possible, to put this 
country on an absolutely independent footing with respect to 
dyes. 

Mr. NORTON. I had in mind that experiments were being 
made in respect to the production of aniline dyes, coal-tar dyes, 
and mineral dyes. It occurred to me that these experiments 
and investigations were being made by the Bureau of Standards 
and by the Bureau of Mines, and that large appropriations 
were made for that purpose last year in other bills. I would 
like to know what real work, if any, the Department of Agri- 
culture has been doing on this subject, and whether the Agricul- 
tural Department is doing any independent research work, or 
whether it is merely duplicating work being done by the Bureau 
of Standards and Bureau of Mines, to discover new processes of 
manufacturing dyes, 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. When this item was first 
inserted in the Agricultural appropriation bill the question was 
raised as to which department had better take it up, and it was 
stated at that time that consideration had been given to that 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior 
and the chief of the Bureau of Standards, and it was thought 
it had better be taken up by the Department of Agriculture; 
hence the first appropriation suggested for that purpose. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman mean to convey the infor- 
mation to the committee that the chief experiments that are 
being made by the Government to develop in this country the 
dye industry are being carried on under this appropriation by 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, I will say that there is a 
perfect understanding between those who are carrying on the 
work along this line so that there is no duplication. The kind 
of work provided for in this appropriation is being done wholly 
by the Department of Agriculture. There will be no encroach- 
ment and, as I say, no duplication of work. 

Mr. NORTON. Well, does the gentleman know, so that he 
can tell the committee, what particular work the Department of 
Agriculture is doing, if any; what particular work of investiga- 
tion or experimentation is being carried on by the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. TOWNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. I will yield if the gentleman has any infor- 
mation he can give on the subject. 

Mr, TOWNER. I am sure I do not know; I could not label 
it in advance. But the gentleman knows that dye products are 

produced both from mineral and vegetable products? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. And that it is necessary that we should have 
both; in fact, it is necessary very often to use them in combi- 
nation. As I understand it, the Bureau of Standards is prin- 
cipally occupying their attention, and to a very large degree, 
with the development of dyestuffs that are obtained from min- 
crals. 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; and also the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. TOWNER. And the Agricultural Department is engaged 
in its proper sphere in developing, as it can, dye substances from 
vegetable products, which is perfectly proper. 

Mr. NORTON. Can the gentleman tell me anything the De- 

partment of Agriculture has done along this line in securing re- 

sults or making new discoveries within the last year or two? 


Mr. LEVER. I can give the gentleman that information if 
I can pronounce the words. ; 

Mr, NORTON, I will yield to the chairman of the committee 
if he can give us a little information on the subject. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, when it was first suggested 
two years ago that the Government should undertake some activ- 
ity looking to the furtherance of the dye industry, the question 
arose whether or not the Bureau of Standards or the Department 
of Agriculture should undertake the work. There was corre- 
spondence had between the Director of the Bureau of Standards 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. Fait : 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may have three 
minutes more to get a little information on this subject if pos- 
sible. - I have not obtained any so far. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. At that time it was agreed between the two 
respective heads that the work of the two bureaus was entirely 
distinct and different, and that the Department of Agriculture 
should undertake the work of chemical analysis of the various 
coloring substances and as to the processes of manufacture, 
and that the Bureau of Standards should only consider the ques- 
tion as to the standardization of colors; that analyses and all 
the work that goes into the determination of the processes of 
manufacture should be undertaken by the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman mean to convey to the 
committee the information that the Department of Agriculture 
is investigating dyestuffs made from mineral products? 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are investigating the entire subject 
as to processes of manufacture and the chemical analyses of 
the various dyestuffs, and the Bureau of Standards is not 
engaged in that investigation, 

Mr. NORTON. Now I will yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. LEVER. I was just going to read from the testimony 
of Dr. Alsberg: 

Dr. ALsnrnd. We have made, I think, in the two years that this 
appropriation has been available, very important progress. We have 
developed a new method for the production of the substance known 
as phthalic anhydride. This substance is the basis of one of the 
methods of making indigo. It is the basis of phenolphthalein, which 
is one of the most widely used laxatives. It is the basis of numer- 
ous and important series of dyes. In fact, it is one of the most 
important of all the intermediates. It is itself not a dye, but is 
converted into many useful dyestuffs of the series. I estimate that 
the annual censumption of phthalic anhydritie, were it available in 
this country, would be something in the neighborhood of 5,000,000 
pounds. We have developed a new method, which is now in com- 
mercial use actually producing this material, which, we feel, is 
epee pE producing phthalic anhydride here more cheaply than any- 
whe e. 

The CHAIRMAN. Anywhere in the world? 

Dr. ALSBERG. Anywhere in the world. But I must make this reser- 
vation: We do not know just exactly what is going on inside.of German 
dyestuff factories, or what bas been going on. t may be that they 
have a secret method of which we know nothing which is as good a3 
ours or better. As far as we know, however, that is not the case. So 
far as we can judge from the price that was paid for the material be- 
fore the war, we believe that this particular method for making this very 
important intermediate is capable of producing it very much more 
cheaply than any other method that we know anything about. 


Then he goes on with three or four more pages of testimony, 

Mr. NORTON. That is dealing with vegetable dyes. 

Mr. LEVER. Well, there are three or four more pages of 
testimony in which he gives results along other lines. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman understand, as stated 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, that investigations by the De- 
partment of Agriculture are being made of mineral dyes? 

Mr. LEVER. I think so. I do not think they are confined to 
vegetable dyes at all. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, I think it is highly important that 
this appropriation be made for this purpose. There are many 
reasons why I have arrived at that conclusion. In the first 
place, let me say there are about $100,000,000 worth of dyestuffs 
produced in the world annually. Seventy-five per cent of those 
dyestuffs are produced in Germany, or were before the war. 
The people of the United States consume annually $15,000,000 
worth, or about 15 per cent of all the dyestuffs manufactured 
in the world, and we were, before the war, practically produc- 
ing none. There are 900 varieties of dyestuffs made and used 
in the world. We are now making in the United States, which 
industry has practically sprung up since this great war broke 
out in 1914, about 850 varieties of the 900 made and used in 
the world, Those dyestuffs are largely made from minerals. 
We have an abundance of raw material and capital and skill 
in the country to establish this industry in this country, so that 
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we may produce and keep in this country the $15,000,000 
worth of dyestuffs for which we heretofore sent abroad this 
money. The dyestuff industry can be converted into the ex- 
plosive industry within a week’s time at a trifling expense 
and, vice versa, the industry in which explosives are made can 
be converted into the dyestuff industry. A gentleman came 
before the Ways and Means Committee a few months ago and 
stated that he was engaged in coloring cotton goods, not manu- 
facturing, but wholly engaged in coloring. He was in favor 
of a protective tariff upon dyestuffs that that industry might 
be established in this country, which has not, or had not prior 
to the war, been established here. 

He stated that he purchased dyestuffs from abroad and pur- 
chased a certain quantity, for which he paid $1,750 usually, and 
at the time he appeared before the committee, in 1915 or 1916, 
he had a shipment of that quantity on the way to this country 
from China, for which he was paying $52,500. That is the 
difference between the price the manufacturers in this country 
that are manufacturing cotton goods and coloring them pay 
to-day for coloring, and the price they did pay, before the war 
in Europe. We need an appropriation, and we need some ac- 
tion on the part of this Government to establish that industry 
in the United States. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman knows that during the past 
two years several large dyestuff-manufacturing plants have 
been built up in the country. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes. I have just stated that we are 
now manufacturing in the United States from 300 to 350 
varieties of the 900 varieties made in the world, nearly all of 
which industry has been established in this country since the 
declaration of war in 1914. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY, I will. 

Mr. COX. I thoroughly agree with everything the gentleman 
says, and that is one of the things I would vote for under 
the high-protective tariff. Here is the point I want to get at: 
Are our manufacturers in this country making as good a grade 
of dyestuffs as were formerly imported from Germany? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Iet me say to the gentleman that the 
variety of dyestuffs made and used to-day are not of as high 
a grade as those used prior to the war, for this reason, that 
their cheapness recommends them at this time and until. the 
industry becomes well established and we become skilled in 
that industry in this country. The skill in the manufacture of 
high-grade stuffs in this country, perhaps, is not as great as in 
the old country, where they had been experimenting and have 
been engaged in the industry for many years. 

Mr. COX. As I recall, two years ago this last summer, or 
possibly a year ago, our State Department worked out an agree- 
ment with England whereby we were able to get a certain 
amount of dyestuffs imported from Germany in order to keep 
our Bureau of Engraving and Printing going. Do you know 
whether that which we imported is still running the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing or are we running that plant on some 
of our own manufacture? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am not positive, but my information is 
that we are supplying that in this country. 

Mr. COX. From our’ own manufacture? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. From our own manufacture. 

Mr. COX. Has there ever been any secret, so far as Germany’s 
suecess is concerned, in their dyeing industry? That is, have 
her chemists been in possession of any secrets that the chemists 
of the world do not know anything about? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
believe there are any secrets to-day used in Germany in the 
manufacture of dyestuffs that are not known by the experts in 
this country. 

Mr. COX. Then, if that be true, the only thing that our 
capitalists or the American people want is a protection against 
the German monopoly. Is not that true? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think that is right. 

Let me state this for the information of the House. It is very 
interesting tome. A dyestuff manufacturer stated to me person- 
ally, and he also appeared before the committee—he made this 
statement, that he was engaged in marketing raw material for 
dyestuffs out of the products of salt brine pumped from beneath 
the ground in the State of Michigan. He is experimenting in 
making indigo from salt brine. He stated that he was making 
a certain chemical from salt in this country, and he found 
there was an excellent market in Germany for that product. 


I will-give the figures about as he gave them to me. I am not 
positive that I am exactly correct as to the dollars and cents, 
He was selling that product in this country for 37 cents a pound 
and manufacturing it for about 32 cents a pound. He sent 
agents to Germany and established a trade there and was doing 
a lucrative business at 42 cents a pound. Then, lo! and behold, 
a German representative of those industries in Germany came 
to his office, saw him in private, and said, Lou are selling 
those dyestuffs in Germany and we want you to get out. I 
represent the dyestuff industries of Germany.” My friend in- 
quired, “Do you own the world?” “We think we own the 
German market, and it is for your best interest that you stop 
selling in Germany.” There was no agreement reached. The 
German gentleman went away, my neighbor continued selling 
in Germany, and the first thing he knew that article was sell- 
ing in this country from German manufacture at 22 cents a 
pound. He immediately withdrew his agent from Germany, 
and the price in this country went up to 37 cents a pound for 
German dyestuffs; and so he was obliged to keep out of Ger- 
many. This German gentleman said to him, “ We have in Ger- 
many what we call a ‘yellow-dog’ fund, to which the manu- 
facturers contribute one half and the Government the other 
half, and when we find it necessary to put an industry out of 
business in the United States or in any other country in the 
world we use that vellow-dog fund and undersell you and put 
you out of business, and I advise you to get out of Germany.” 
And my friend got out of Germany. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. JUUL. What I want to know is where was the pro- 
tective tariff protecting this particular industry? 

Mr. FORDNEY.. My friend. let me tell you. I did not get 
up to make a tariff speech, but I will ask you to-bear with 
me a minute or two to explain that point, and I am not getting 
into politics. 

Mr. JUUL. If the gentleman will permit me, I am asking 
you in good faith. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I know that, and for that reason I will 
answer you in absolute good faith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
15 minutes. I would like to have about 2 minutes myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Let me say in good faith to the gentleman 
that there is no tariff law that can be enacted that will protect 
an industry of that kind when it meets such competition as 
that German gentleman described, unless we add to our tariff 
laws an antidumping clause such as Canada has to-day, and 
such as some other foreign countries, whose names I can not 
speak positively of now, have. 

But Canada has this kind of a paragraph in her import law; 
that is to say, if an article of foreign manufacture is sold in 
Canada at a less price than it sells for in the country where 
it is made there is an additional duty of 15 per cent ad valorem 
added to the tariff rate when going into Canada, and if the 
article is on the free list there shall be a 15 per cent ad 
valorem duty placed upon it, and notice is given by the Cana- 
dian Government to that manufacturer that he can no longer 
ship into Canada, under any circumstances at all, unless he 
sells in Canada at a price equally as high as he obtains for 
that article in the country where he makes it. 

That absolutely prohibits dumping at a price under cost of 
an article on our market or in the market of any country that 
has that kind of a law. If you have a reasonable rate of duty 
to offset the difference between our cost and the foreign cost, 
together with an antidumping clause, you can protect an in- 
dustry and build it up in this country, where we have an abun- 
dance of raw material and capital and energy and skill, and 
under no other circumstances can it be done. [Applause] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the development of the dye 
industry is tremendously important, and it naturally divides 
itself into several classes for investigation and reseach. It is 
entirely proper that the agricultural bill should carry a provi- 
sior for investigation and experiment in the utilization for 
coloring purposes of raw materials grown in the United States, 
inasmuch as the Department of Agriculture has to do with the 
products grown in the United States and may properly carry on 
that kind of an investigation. The trouble is that, judging 
from the hearings had before the committee—and I would like 
to have the attention of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
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Forpntr], who is so much interested in this matter—the Agri- 
culture Department has done almost everything except make 
any effort whatever to develop dyes from agricultural prod- 
uets—vegetable dyes. They told the committee that in the two 
years during which this appropriation had been running they 
had made important progress in a new method for the produe- 
tion of a substance known as thallichydride. Thallie-hydride, 
they tell us, however, is not a dye—it is a laxative; but it is. 
we are informed, the basis of an important series of dyes. It 
is an intermediate. We do not know that this new method will 
enable us to produce this product as cheaply as it must be pro- 
duced in-order to make it of commercial value, but we hope it 
will. They express, however, serious doubt about it. 

Mr. NORTON. They could make quite a large hope on 
$70,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. So far as the hearings develop the facts. 
that is about all that has been accomplished. They have made 
some investigations into the production of dyes from metallic 
substances. In other words, except for the alleged discovery 
of a new process, of doubtful benefit or advantage, for the pro- 
duction of a laxative, which is also an intermediate of dyes, 
they seem to have done nothing under this appropriation. 

The trouble often is with appropriations of this sort ne matter 
how well they may be Intended or how usetul a purpose they 
seek to serve, the departments or the bureaus receiving and 
using the appropriations are very likely to wander fur afield 
from the actual purpose for which the appropriation wrs made. 
and that is, apparently, Judging from the stutement before the 
Committee on Agriculture, exactly what has been done in this 
case. 

Now, we have a very considerable appropriation under the 
Bureau of Standards for the investigation of colors dyes and 
dyestuffs, and dye manufactures. The matter is being investi- 
gated also by the Bureau of Mines. and properly su. The qnes- 
tion divides itself into several classes of research an? investi- 
gation, as I have suggested, and it is proper that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Bureau of Standards, and the Bureau 
of Mines, each within its own field, should follow an? pursue 
proper lines of investigation and research. The Agriculture 
Department seems to have spent most of its money either in the 
fields that belong to the Bureau of Mines and the Purewn of 
Standards or in the discovery of an alleged but somewhat ques- 
tionable new process for the manufacture of this lavathe to 
which I have just referred. So far as the investigntion of vege- 
table dyes are concerned. they seem to have forgotten al! but it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD} 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, T rise to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee as to the purpose of the phraseology 
found in this item to authorize this fund to be used “in co- 
operation with such persons, associations, or corporations as 
tay be found necessary.” 

Mr. LEVER. The explanation given to the committee was 
that the department was now doing that very thing; that they 
were cooperating with persons, associations, and corporations 
in this work. but that they wanted to bring the fact to the at- 
tention of Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Then I understand that the department is 
sending its experts into the private establishments and aiding 
them in their laboratories in the development of these very 
processes of dye manufacture? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; getting information and helping as much 
as they can. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Can the gentleman inform the committee 
how much of this fund is utilized in that way? 

Mr. LEVER. No; I could not. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the chairman of the commtitee tell the 
committee how much has been used for mileage out of this 
appropriation? - 

Mr. LEVER. I could tell the gentleman if I had a moment 
of time to look it up. It is all set out in the Book of Estimates 
here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Could the gentleman tell us what propor- 
tion of Inst year’s appropriation of $49,400 was used in the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry here in Washington for this work of deter- 
mining new processes of manufacture and new dye formulas, or 
is most of the money spent in the field in connection with private 
establishments? 

Mr, LEVER. They propose to spend this year in salaries 
$31.320, and—if the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
TON} will give me his attention—in travel, $1.500. and for equip- 
ment and material, $20.509; miscellaneous, $2,400. and construc- 
tion work. $15,000. That is to complete their laboratory over 
at Arlington. 


Mr. NORTON. How much did the gentleman say for mileage? 

Mr. LEVER. One thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. COX. That is not much. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman one 
question? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. There might be a misconstruetion of the gentle- 
man's answer a moment ago, that part of this money is being 
expended for development in private establishments. It would 
leave the impression that the Government is assisting private 
corporations. . 

Mr. LEVER. I did not intend to leave that impression. but 
the impression I interded to leave was that the Government is 
cooperating with these concerns in an endeavor to study the 
Pir, TOWNER. Wil permit a sugges 

r. Will the gentleman it a su tion? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. . 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not true that it is impossible to under- 
stand the value of some of these experiments unless they are 
submitted to practical manufacturers? Á 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly that is true. 

Mr. TOWNER. And they submit their processes and mate- 
rials to manufacturers, who apply them and try them out tø 
see whether or not they are efficacious. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; that is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For enabling the Secretary of Agricuiture to carry into effect the 
provisions of the act of June 30, 19066. entitled “An act for preventin 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated, or misbrande 
or poisonous. or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, an 
for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere. including chemical appiratus, chemicals and 
supplies, 8 to apparatus, gas, electrie current. official traveling 
expenses, telegraph and telephone service, — . and freight char; 
and all other expenses, employing such assistants, clerka, and other 
persons as may be considered necessary for the purposes named. and 
rent outside of the District of Columbia; and to cooperate with associa- 
tions and scientific societies in the revision of the United States Phar- 
macopœla and development of methods of analysis, $589,081. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The Committee on Agriculture does such good 
work, and brings in a bill which in the main se thoroughly 
commends itself to the Judgment of the House, and the gentle- 
men of that committee are always so kind and considerate 
during the d’scussion of the bill, that it is with profound re- 
gret that I rise to make a mild criticism. 

We are all of us curious with regard to the items of the bill 
and the statements’ made in support of them, even though we 
may be fully convinced that the items are supported by excel- 
lent reasons. But. at any rate, the Members of the House are 
ent'tled to the information brought out at the hearings. 
There is one committee of this House, the name of which 1 
shall not mention, that, I think, never comes into the House 
with a bill—and it brings several bills into the House—unt'l 
and unless its hearings have been printed, bound, and well 
indexed, so that they are available for all the membership of 
the House. I think the Committee on Agriculture generally 
does that, but this year ‘t did not, with the result that it is 
very difficult for one first to secure all of the record of the 
hearings and next to find the part or section of the record that 
has reference to the particular item under consideration. I 
do not think this is fair to the House. I think the committee 
owes an apology to the House for not having had its hear'ngs 
properly bound and indexed for our information und con- 
sideration, and I hope that in the future that will be done. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit, let me suy that 
if there is any dereliction at all, it is due to influences over 
which the committee had no control. 

Mr. MONDELL, I felt that there must be a very excellent 
reason, although no reason is perfectly good. 

Mr. LEVER. The Committee on Agriculture began the mak- 
ing up of the bill immediately after the hearings were closed. 
We made such good progress in getting together on the various 
items that the bill was reported before the henrings could be 
had from the printer and indexed by the clerk of the com- 
mittee. The bill being reported promptly after its making up 
by the committee, there was not time to make an Index. I think 
the gentleman’s criticism would ordinarily be just, but in this 
case It is not. for the reason stated. 

Mr. MONDELL. I feel confident that in the future the com- 
mittee will endeavor to have the hearings indexed and ac- 
cessible. 

Mr. LEVER. We were trying to furnish some fodder for the 
House, and to do it rapidly. N 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigating the grading, weighing, handling, and transporta- 
tion of naval stores, the preparation of definite type samples thereof, 
and for the demonstration of improved methods or processes of pre- 
paring naval stores, in cooperation with individuals and companies, in- 
cluding the employment of necessary persons and means in the city 
of Washington and elsewhere, $10,000. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture a question or two. í do not 
want to ask anything that is captious or to have anyone think 
I feel that the committee has not given this bill thorough con- 
sideration; but I would like to know, with regard to this item 
at the bottom of page 50, whether this investigation of the 
grading, weighing, handling, and transportation of naval stores 
and the preparation of definite type samples thereof is for the 
benefit of the farmer, to help the agricultural interests of the 
country, or whether it is an auxiliary to the Navy? I have 
understood that everything was in such good shape in the 
Navy that they did not need any help, and what I would like 
to know is whether this is for the assistance of the farmer, to 
enable him better to market his product to the Navy, or whether 
it is an auxiliary to the Navy? 

Mr. LEVER. This item was inserted in the bill about three 
years ago at the urgent request of the resin and turpentine 
producers of Florida, Georgia, and that section of the country, 
which produces large quantities of naval stores. Under this 
item they have now developed a type, with a view of standard- 
izing the whole trade, and at this time a large part of this fund 
is being used for demonstrating to the producers and manufac- 
turers the value of these types. We hope that this appropria- 
tion will not continue always. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation and development of methods of manufacturing 
insecticides and fungicides, and for investigating chemical problems re- 
ating to the composition, action, and application of insecticides and 
fungicides, $25,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

I believe this is a new item carried in the appropriation bill. 
Has this work ever been performed heretofore by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under its other authorizations? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the item is for developing cheaper 
methods of manufacturing insecticides and fungicides. The 
testimony before the committee shows that fungicides and in- 
secticides have gone up enormously in price since this war began, 
and through this appropriation the department is undertaking to 
see if they can develop cheaper processes for manufacturing 
these things. They propose to employ some six or eight 
specialists on the work. It was pointed out that it was a very 
important matter. I happen to recall the statement of Dr. 
Howard, who was present when Dr. Alsberg was making his 
statement. He said that he desired to support the request of 
Dr. Alsberg for this small appropriation, to see if they could 
develop processes for cheapening the manufacture of insecticides 
particularly, and of fungicides also. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the cause of the increased price of 
these articles? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know, except the general rise in the 
prices of everything. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was wondering whether it was due to any 
combination of the few manufacturers engaged in this line of 
production. 

Mr. LEVER. I really could not say. I take it that it is an- 
other evidence of the general rise in the prices of everything. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand, the department 
wishes to use this fund in experiments and in the investigation 
of methods to develop cheaper processes of manufacturing and 
give that knowledge to the public? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not to engage in the manufacture at all? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is merely to develop the processes, for 
the benefit of the public generally? 

Mr. LEVER. That is all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To what extent are these insecticides and 
fungicides used? 

Mr. LEVER. To a very large extent; just how large I can 
not say—that is, I do not know the total value. s 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman let me make a sugges- 
tion. The large increase is due to the arsenical preparations. 
They are used largely in the preparation of some of the am- 
munition, I do not know just how. There is a very large de- 
mand for it, and we have never developed the manufacture, I 
suppose, as we should, But for all the orchards and very many 


garden crops arsenical preparations are necessary. The price 
of arsenic and all its derivatives has largely increased—three 
or four times what it was before the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is for the purpose of ascertaining 
some substitute? P 

Mr. TOWNER. No; it could not be a substitute for arsenical 
preparations, but it is to develop the manufacturing process 
which has not been taken care of in a scientific character, as 
perhaps the gentlemen think it ought to be. So this is for the 
development of the process of manufacture in order to haye an 
abundance of the fundamental supply. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of a point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For chemical investigations of soil types, soil composition and soll 
minerals, the soll solution, solubility of sol and all chemical Lp nea ore 
of soils in their relation to soil formation, soil texture, and soil produc- 
tivity, including all routine chemical work in connection with the soil 
survey, $25,610. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 52, line 10, in the last word of the line, insert the letter “1.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For exploration and 8 within the United States to deter- 
mine possible sources of supply of potash, nitrates, and other natural 
fertilizers, $31,340. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I would like to ask the chairman what progress has been made 
in the work covered by this item, potash for fertilizer? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Agriculture, 
working through this appropriation, has discovered a large 
source of potash in connection with the cement-manufacturing 
establishments of this country. It appears that a large per- 
centage of potash has been escaping through the chimneys of 
these factories. Some one some years ago discovered a process 
by which they could precipitate this potash and get it to the 
farmer for commercial use. Dr. Brown, who has charge of this 
matter, made this statement: 

Our investigation of the cement industry covered every plant in the 
United States producing 100 barrels or more, and practically all the 
plants produce that much, and it showed that there was available an- 
hually seventy thousand and odd tons of potassium oxide, and that with 
a very slight change in the operation of the kilns 100,000 tons would be 
3 perhaps 150,000 tons. In normal times we use about 250,000 

So in that respect we feel that progress has been made. 

Mr. FESS. What about the nitrates? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In that connection, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to say that some cement factories of the coun- 
try have voluntarily changed their methods of operation and ma- 
chinery so as to save this potash. 

Mr. LEVER. That is very true; a number of large plants are 
installing this apparatus for precipitating the potash. I was 
about to discuss the work on kelp, but I recall that that is in 
another item, and I will defer it until we reach it. 

Mr. FESS. That is another source of potash? 

Mr, LEVER. Yes. I may say, while we are on that proposi- 
tion, that the reports are that they are installing machinery and 
getting ready to manufacture potash out of kelp. They have had 
considerable trouble in getting the machinery, as its cost is con- 
siderable, and we are providing an item for overhead expenses. 

Mr. FESS. The committee a year ago was very enthusiastic 
on the subject of deriving potash from kelp. Is the chairman 
satisfied with the progress made? 

Mr. LEVER. Unless we can find some national deposit of 
potash our hope for very cheap potash is through kelp. I may 
be entirely mistaken abont that, and I think some members 
of the committee disagree with that idea, but I have always 
had a strong belief in that proposition if we can get at it right. 

Mr. FESS. I have understood that the source of potash from 
kelp is abundant. 

Mr. LEVER. Absolutely inexhaustible. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the gentleman, are we using coke 
ovens in any place for the production of nitrates? 

Mr. LEVER. No; there is no Government plant as yet. They 
are about to establish a nitrate plant, but that is not carried 
in this bill. I may say, however, that there is a provision in this 
bill for the continuance of nitrogen work on the Arlington farm. 
My recollection is that I was told that they had not been per- 
mitted to erect a plant on account of the interference of the 
Fine Arts Commission, but that they were still working on the 
proposition. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Brown, 
in discussing this matter of potash before the committee and 
discussing kelp as a source of supply, stated that the cost per 
unit was $3, whereas the cost per unit of the potash received 
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from Germany prior to the commencement of the European 
war was 70 cents a unit; that the possibility of securing com- 
mercial potash from kelp. was dependent entirely upon our 
ability to secure by-products from the ash. But he held out 
the hope to us that in the cement industry there is an oppor- 
tunity to secure a supply of potash. In fact, he says it is our 
one best bet, because this electric precipitator apparatus, which 
has been installed in cement plants of the country, is a great 
service to the plant in that it serves to solve for them their dust 
problem, They claim that they can get 5 or 6 pounds of potash 
to every barrel of cement, and the possibilities are that we can 
secure over 100,000 tons of potash a year from the cement 
industry. 

But he does not say, however, what would be the cost per unit 
of potash secured in that way. The apparatus is said to be 
very expensive, costing $40,000 or $50,000 in some instances. 
The question is whether or not we have any probability of get- 
ting potash by this method at a price that will enable us to com- 
pete with German potash. It is a very doubtful matter. How- 
ever, inasmuch as these expenditures are small, as long as they 
hold out any hope at all, there is no reason why we should not 
give every dollar that the department has asked for. 

Mr. TILSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Yes. 

Mr. ‘TILSON. Has the gentleman any source of informa- 
tion in regard to the actual production of this potash from 
cement, whether there haye been any machines already made 
and put into operation? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; Dr. Brown says that 
in a number of plants it has been installed and is working satis- 
factorily. He named several plants, and said that one or two 
had voluntarily installed the apparatus because of the great 
advantage it is to the plant. 

Mr. TILSON. So that it has actually been done and it is 
only a question now of doing it economically enough to make 
it worth while. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is the only question, 
and Dr. Brown states as the result of his experiments that it 's 
our one best bet. After reading the testimony in the hearing 
I am of the same opinion, that we have more hope of securing 
potash which can be sold cheaply to the farmers from that 
source than from any other source. If they can discover any 
plan by which they can obtain other by-products from the use 
of kelp, there is some hope there; but one thing 's certain, and 
that is that the experience of every country in this war is that 
production has decreased. Since 1914 the amount of potash 
used in this country has been negligible, and with the continued 
cultivat'on of the soil there can be but one result, and that is 
a decreased productivity of the soil, and at a time when the 
farmers are crying that there is a shortage of labor, which also 
adds to the decreased productivity of the soil, we find it aggra- 
vated by the absence of potash. Any expenditure that is made 
to encourage the department to experiment and go the lim't 
in obtaining a source of supply I believe to be money well 
spent, 

Mr. BORLAND. I understood the gentleman to say that 
some cement plants had already installed this electric pre- 
cipitator. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. So Dr. Brown stated. 

Mr. BORLAND. Did they install it at their own expense; 
d'd they regard it as a commercial proposition for them to 
install it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, That is my understanding 
of the testimony. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, It was at their own ex- 


pense. 

Mr. BORLAND. Was the idea of taking it up to make pot- 
ash or to keep the dust down? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Keeping the dust down. 
They are looking at it from that standpo'nt alone. That is 
the statement of Dr. Brown. At the same time, the revenue 
from the potash during the continuance of the war will be con- 
siderable and will contribute to offset the expense of installing: 
the apparatus. In the clay used in making cement there is 
some potash and the apparatus serves to save this potash, 
which has heretofore been wasted. The object of the depart- 
ment now is to convince the cement industry of the wisdom of 
installing this apparatus, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may continue for 10 minutes on this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? ; 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the item and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 


amendments thereto close in 10 minntes, and that the gentle- 
— from Wyoming have those 10 minutes. Is there objec- 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, at the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war the United States and all the world was confronted 
with, a very serious situation in regard to potash. Prior to the 
war practically all the world supply of potash came from Ger- 
many, where it is found in its native state in very large quan- 
tities, and where it can be mined and produced at a very low 
price. It was sold at 70 cents a unit of 20 pounds in. our coun- 
try before the war, and it could probably have been sold for 
half that sum if it had been necessary to do it, and still jeave 
a large profit. At the beginning of the war this supply was 
cut off. It became necessary to develop supplies at home if 
possible. Naturally we, were anxious to aid every govern- 
mental agency that offered any hope whatever for the develop- 
ment of potash from investigations and demonstrations. An 
appropriation was made In the Agricultural bill for the pur- 
pose of exploration, investigation, and to determine. possible 
sources of a supply of potash. It was explained at the time 
that the explorations and investigations intended were those 
that properly came within the purview of the Agricultural De- 
partment. They proposed to examine the kelps, an agricultural 
product, and other like sources of possible potash supply, and 
some work along that line was done under this item. But 
here again we have an illustration of the evil, creeping in and 
growing at all times on all of these bills, of a department or a, 
bureau of a department having an appropriation for one pur- 
pose, finding it impossible to develop along the lines of that 
purpose advantageously, and then branching out into the do- 
main of other bureaus and departments of the Government, 
According to the hearings had before the committee, this sum 
of 831.300 has been expended for the purpose of finding out 
and stating to the committee that potash can be secured from 
the dust produced in the manufacture of cement. Any of us 
could have learned that by the simplest inquiry, without the 
expense of anything more than the sum necessary to address a 
letter of inquiry. We are told that certain plants have begun 
the manufacture of potash from cement, and the department 
has issued what it calls an exhaustive bulletin, setting forth 
the fact that with the installation of an apparatus for recov- 
ering the flue dust on all of the cement plants in the United 
States, it will he possible to produce 100.000 tons of potash from 
that source. That is one-half our normal annual consumption of 
potash. So that if these cement factories do install these ap- 
pliances—and three or four of the largest in the country 
have—we will secure a large supply of potash from that source. 
However, the use of potash can be very largely increased, of 
course, and ought to be. 

According to the statement made before the committee, this 
particular work, which was undertaken entirely outside of the 
proper domain and jurisdiction of the Agricultural Department 
and within the field of activity of the Bureau of Mines or of the 
Department of Commerce, was never contemplated at the time 
the uppropriation was granted, and it has now been completed, 
and yet the item remains in the bill—the $31.300 is still with us, 
In the hearings it is stated that that is the investigation this 
item relates to. Is it proposed to build any of these mills? 
Oh, no; we could not do that without building a cement plant. 
Is it proposed to encourage the building of these by-product 
mills? No; because that encouragement only comes from the 
results of the operation of mills that are already in the business, 
It costs from $50,000 to $100,000 in each ease, and it is only 
profitable by reason of the present very high price of potash, 
It would not be profitable if the price of potash were reduced 
to anywhere near its price level prior to the war. Potash now 
is selling at about $5 per unit and as high as $7 per unit, as 
against a price of 70 cents per unit, a price which, by the way, 
we protested vehemently through diplomatic channels before 
the war began. Of course at the present high price these 
cement mills can take up the work and, I hope, make it pay. 

They are taking it up, but they did not take it up in the first 
instance by reason of any suggestion from the Agricultural De- 
partment. The hearings demonstrate they have been using 
$31,000 a year to discover that what is being done can be done, 
and if it were done extensively enough it would produce a lot 
of sh. That is very valuable information so far as it goes, 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. For a very brief question. 

Mr. BORLAND. They are not using any of this money in 
regard to the nitrate investigution. That question has been 
taken up in an entirely different way. 

Mr. MONDELL. No, as far as the hearings would indicate. 
On the next page of this bill there is a new item. Not satisfied. 
with the expenditure of $31,000 along the line of a pursuit that 
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does not belong to the Department of Agriculture at all, which | the findings of the investigations. but are in the form of a bul- 


belongs in the field of manufacture, with the field of mineral 
production—not satisfied with that. there is a new item of 
$127,600 for the purpose of completing and running a factory 
for the manufacture of potash from kelp out on the Pacific 
coast. After we have completed it and reach a point where 
we can actually produce potash, we do not now produce it, 
but we produce only the ash of kelp and sell that to those who 
do produce potash from it; after we have completed our 
plant and proven that we can actually manufacture potash, 
we expect to produce 5 tons per day, or 1,500 tons of potash 
per year, as against 200,000 tons consumption. We hope, or 
the department officials said they hoped, to produce it at a 
cost of $3 per unit of 20 pounds at the present time. If that 
hope were realized we could sell the product at a profit. But 
why should the Government enter upon or pursue an enter- 
prise that has been entered upon and is being pursued In a 
commercial way and on a large scale by a number of private 
individuals and corporations? There are now a number of 
those plants on the Pacific coast producing the ash and the 
potash from the kelp. We can demonstrate nothing by our 
investigation or pursuit of this line of manufacture that will 
not be developed and can not be developed by private enterprise. 
We simply are entering upon a manufacturing enterprise in no 
way related to agriculture, except the potash is used in agricul- 
ture as a fertilizer, and entering upon it in a way that promises 
no hope of the development of new ideas or new processes, 
entering upon it along the line of private enterprises and in 
competition with them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. If we are going to continue—— 

Mr. MADDEN. How many institutions are there in the 
United States doing the thing that the Government now pro- 
poses io do with the expenditure of $127,000? 

Mr. MONDELL. I notice in the hearings several referred to; 
whether there are more I do not know. 

Mr. MADDEN. This is a duplication of what they are 
alrendy doing? . 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a duplication of what is being done 
by private enterprise. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is not a new idea in the thing the 
Government proposes to do? i 

Mr. MONDELL. Nothing new at all. The Government is 
doing it in the same way that private enterprise is doing it and 
will do it—simply a manufacturing industry manufacturing right 
alongside with private manufacturing industries at a large ex- 
pense. Of course, the private enterprise, if packed with capital, 
can increase its plant and introduce economies the Government 
can not, so that we are actually at a disadvantage as an experi- 
ment with the private concern, 

The CHAIRMAN The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired, and, without objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation of solls, in 5 with other branches of 
the Department of Agriculture, other departments of the Government, 
State agricultural experiment stations, and other State institutions, 
and for indicating upon maps and plate, by coloring or otherwise, the 
results of such investigations, $198, * 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee something in relation to this item. I notice that it starts 
with an investigation of soils in cooperation with other branches 
of the Department of Agricuiture, evidently with various State 
agricultural stations, and then it refers to coloring maps and 
plats. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, the item is a very large 
one for the latter purpose. I suppose the chairman of the com- 
mittee has details as to what portion of the $198,000 is to be 
expended actually in investigating soils and what in drawing 
pictures of it. It seems to me some explanation of this item 
might be of value. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, this item 
has not been changed in amount for four or five years. It is 
the regular soil-survey item of the Department of Agriculture, 
through which the department sends its experts into the field to 
ascertain the character of soil within certain areas, and then 
not only draws a map of the territory covered but furnishes, in 
the form of a bulletin, a description of the soil and the kind of 
crops that will most likely grow profitably in the area. It is 
the regular soil-survey work that has been carried for many 
years in this bill without any change in language or the amount 
carried. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then, I understand the reference to maps 
and plats, by coloring or otherwise, is not for large drawings of 


letin such as are distributed by the department? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; cach Member of Congress is entitled to 
2,000 bulletins descriptive of the area surveyed and platted in 
his district. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit an addi- 
tion there, the department, I understand, sends out these maps 
n colors, which indicate the character of the soil in a particular 
place. 

pr LEVER. A certain color will indicate a certain kird of 
soil. ; 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, Just how is this done? Is there a corps of in- 
vestigators sent out in one part of the country who continue their 
work until it is finished and then move on to another? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Then where do the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations and other State institutions come in? 

Mr. LEVER. The fact of the matter is that most of the 
States in the Union are cooperating very earnestly in this line 
of work and they work in conjunction with each other. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman means that the State also sends 
out its experts and they go along with the Federal experts? 

Mr. LEVER. As far as I know, I do not think the experiment 
stations proper are doing any soil-survey work except in con- 
nection with their own individual experiments. But a number 
of the States appropriate money with which to supplement the 
Federal fund. For instance, the State of Alabama some years 
ago made a considerable appropriation in order to have the 
Government come into the State and make the survey. And 
while none of these survey parties is under the control of the 
State, yet the State itself puts up a part of the expense. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman state whether they do this 
work intensively in spots and then move on to another place, or 
whether they try to cover the whole country? 

Mr. LEVER. They have two kinds of soil surveys. One is 
what they call the reconnoissance work, which is done on a 
rather extensive scale. I mean to say by that that they do not 
make their soundings or findings as to soil in every 200, 300, or 
400 yards, but they take a whole area, as on the western ranges, 
and give an idea of the type of soll they have there. But in the 
Eastern States, in the more populated sections, they make inten- 
sive surveys. They go into every county and into every com- 
munity in the county and get the type of soil. 

Mr. TILSON. How are they progressing in this work? Is 
it nearing completion? Are they getting the country mapped, 
practically? 

Mr. LEVER. It is going to take many years to get the 
country properly mapped, but they are making good progress, 
For instance, the department is making the surveys in my own 
county, and I may say I did not ask for it. When it gets a 
little warmer this party will probably be sent to Connecticut, 
we will say. They try to handle the force so as to get the best 
results. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is the gentleman aware of how these 
particular parties are designated for the soil survey? 

Mr. LEVER. I understand the department has a rule by 
which the survey must be asked for by some civil or official 
body within the county, like a chamber of commerce or a 
county supervisor, or some person or organization of that 
character. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is that all the requirement? 

Mr. LEVER. And in addition to that it must likewise be 
requested by the agricultural college or experiment station of 
the State. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I want to state, Mr. Chairman, that s'nce 
my first inquiry there has been handed me one of the bulletins 
issued under the surveys of a county in Missouri, and I take it 
that is a fair sample of the style of bulletin generally issued 
by the department. It is evidently very complete and must be 
extremely useful to the community directly affected. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not necessary for the State and local 
communities to do something in these surveys also? 

Mr. LEVER. There is no law that requires that the State 
shall put up a proportionate part of the expense, but there is a 
rule of the department which really requires it. 

Mr. SNELL. I wish to say that I took this up with the de- 
partment at the request of some people in order to get n soil 
survey made, and they replied to me, as I remember, that cer- 
tain things must be done in connection with the agricultural de- 
partment of my State before that could be granted, 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. And the department, except 
when it is going into a State that has had no survey’ at all, as 
an educational proposition, does require the State or community 
to put up a part of the fund. 
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Mr. SNELL, And after they have made the original survey 
they go on and complete it and make the maps? 

Mr. LEVER. ‘They make the maps and do the printing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the investigation and demonstration within the United States to 
determine the best method of obtaining potash on a commercial scale, 
pauna: Provided, That the product obtained from such experimen- 

tion may be sold at a price to be determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the amount obtained from the sale thercof shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think—— 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I reserye a point of order 
on the paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, though the paragraph is 
subject to a point of order, I hope the gentleman will not make 
it, because while I very greatly regret the way these moneys 
have been spent, I think the committee has in good faith appro- 
priated, and we can not well at this stage of the game discon- 
tinue that kelp mill out on the Pacific coast. I suppose it is 
necessary we should waste a little more money out there. Prob- 
ably we ought to complete it and let it run for a while if for 
nothing more than to demonstrate how unwisely the appropria- 
tion was made. 

Mr. SNELL. Do I understand the Government owns the kelp 
mill out there? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is correct, if that is his un- 
derstanding. We have a kelp mill, and we are proposing to 
finish it and complete it and spend $127,000 to make, if all our 
hopes and expectations blossom into reality, 5 tons of potash 
per day. Of course there are a great many “ifs” and “ ands” 
and “buts” and “whys” and Wherefores“ along the trail be- 
tween now and the accomplishment of that hope. But I think 
we will have to make this appropriation. I do not see how we 
can get out of it at this stage. I do not want to have what I 
said in regard to these two items taken as severely reflecting 
on the Committee on Agriculture, because I realize that with the 
shortage in potash, the demand for it, the necessity for having 
it, the committee feels under compulsion to do all that it can to 
encourage potash development. The trouble is the department 
has not used these appropriations as it was expected they would 
use them. They have used a large part of the appropriation for 
investigation, perfectly idle, in a domain clear outside of the 
department's proper scope or activities, and are here going 
into a manufacturing industry out of which nothing worth while 
has or will come. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which present law has been changed by the proviso in- 
corporated in this paragraph. If my memory serves me right, 
under prior legislation we authorized the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to sell the product of this mill. 

Mr. LEVER. At the market price. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is purposed by authorizing the sale 
at any price that may be determined by him? Is it to sell below 
the market price? Will the product that is expected to be manu- 
factured at this experiment station or experimental mill be of 
such a low grade that it will be necessary to sell it below the 
market price? 

Mr. LEVER, No. Allow me to read the testimony. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say, as the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Monpett] has said, that the committee is at a great 
disadvantage in the consideration of this bill in not having the 
hearings indexed so that we can examine them ourselves, and 
we are subjected to the necessity of making many of these in- 
quiries which I believe should be made before the matter is 
finally passed. 

Mr. LEVER. I appreciate that, and therefore I think the 
gentleman will agree that I have been very liberal in the dis- 
cussion, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is always liberal. 

Mr. LEVER. We asked Mr. Harrison at our hearing for the 
reason for the change of this language, and his answer was: 

. As I understand it, the reason for changing the lan- 
guage wae inv tne first place, that the Secretar apa re the department 
ought to have the authority to flx the price the light of conditions 
existing at the time of the sale. The plant, of course, was not estab- 
lished for the purpose of making a profit. If we work out important 
processes and reduce the cost of production, there does not seem to be 
any real reason why the Federal Government should charge enormous 
or cen simply because other companies engaged in the business may be 
oing £0. 

Then Mr. Brown, who is in charge of this work, made practi- 
cally the same explanation of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the phraseology, if the gentleman will 
permit, is not limited to the cost of-manufacture. He may sell 
below the market price, and sell below the cost of manufacture, 
There is no sense in that from the governmental standpoint, 


The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 


The Goyernment has gone far enough into the Treasury for this 
experimental purpose without making a still further loss by 
selling below the cost of manufacture. 

Mr. LEVER. Of course, I do not think they would do if, but 
that might be cured by providing that the product is not to be 
sold below the cost of manufacture. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If the gentleman will re- 
call, it was stated that in case the war should end and the price 
of potash should fall, the department might have on hand a 
large quantity of potash that had cost a certain amount to 
produce, and it could not sell it at all. 

: ao LEVER. That is true, of course. I had overlooked that 
act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They could sell it under the law at the 
market price. Under this provision they can give it away or 
sell it at less than the cost of manufacture. They could go into 
the market where a private manufacturer is obtaining only a 
nominal profit and undersell him, and undersell him at a price 
which is less than the cost of manufacture by the Government. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. If we are making only 5 tons a day, as I under- 
stood to be the fact from the statement of the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monperx], I do not see how it would have any 
material effect on the market one way or the other. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not follow the gentleman’s state- 
ment closely as to whether or not that is the capacity of this 
experimental mill, but I question the advisability of this lan- 
guage being carried in this bill without qualification. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman that I have abso- 
lutely no objection to inserting the old language. Probably it 
would be a wise thing to do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the existing law, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has that authority now? : 

Mr. LEVER. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And therefore, Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order as to the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
wish to speak on the point of order? 

Mr. LEVER. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LEVER. I understood the gentleman to make the point 
of order only as to the proviso. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Only as to the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN, The proviso is stricken out on a point of 
order, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations and demonstrations in bee culture, $35,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I simply desire to get a little explana- 
tion of this item. I have forgotten the construction that has 
been given to the word“ demonstration“ in this bill. Will this 
permit some of the agents to go out and make demonstrations 
as to the proper manner of handling bees and increasing the 
production of honey? 

Mr. LEVER. It will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
year? 

Mr. LEVER. Twenty thousand dollars. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I thought it was increased, and I think 
very properly so. 

Mr, LEVER. We have increased it $15,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. One of the officials in the Department 
of Entomology told me that it was a conservative estimate that 
$25,000,000 worth of honey was lost every year which might, 
if proper means were taken, be saved through the bees. At this 
time, when there is such a shortage of sugar, the item, it seems 
to me, is very important, and I am glad that the committee has 
raised the allowance. 

Mr. LEVER. It was on that theory that the committee made 
the raise. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. 
forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations of insects affecting tropical and subtropical fruits, 
20800. insects affecting the orange, lemon, grapefruit, mango, ete., 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers un 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


What was the amount of this item last 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas offers the following amendment at the 
bottom of the paragrap ph on page 55. 

m aa investigation and ee of the grasshop ee as a destructive 
agent in grain ana grass fields and gardens, $20, 

ie STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto shall 
close in seven minutes, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Con- 
NELLY] to nave five. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in seven minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, can not the gentleman make is 12 minutes? 

Mr. LEVER. I will make it 12. The gentleman is a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina modi- 
fies his request and asks that the debate be closed in 12 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I hope that I 
may be able to convince the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, as well as the other gentlemen of that committee and 
the House, of the merits of this amendment that I have just 
offered. It is possible that I should have sought the committee 
before the bill was completed and brought on the floor and there 
made my plea for this item. But I understand that it can be 
very properly offered at this place and time. 

I find that the bill provides—and very properly so—for the 
investigation of insects of almost every other kind that destroy 
grain and vegetables that are raised upon the farms of the 
country. The man who should be encouraged to go to his limit 
at this time is the farmer. He is the man who has great re- 
sponsibilities resting upon him, and he should have every en- 
couragement that can be given. Those of you who know the 
adversities that must be met and overcome by the farmer know 
how important it is that after his crop has been produced, 
after he has gone out and plowed and planted and cultivated, 
that he should not then find his hopes dashed to the ground 
and his season's labor lost by the visitation of some pest that 
he is helpless to combat. 

The grasshopper, in many sections of the country, is the pest 
that blights the hopes of the farmer and robs him of his crop 
just at a time when it promises most. A great many of the 
States have given the matter of the control of the grasshopper 
some attention, but no State has the equipment for investigation 
along the lines provided for in this section of the bill that is 
possessed by the Agricultural Department with its well or- 
ganized corps of specialists, scientists, and naturalists. The 
States are necessarily prevented by the expense involved from 
the doing of many things that can be more properly, efficiently, 
and economically done here. I realize that the control of the 
other insects mentioned in the bill is a matter of importance, 
and I hope the committee will adopt this amendment, which 
merely gives the farmer who is fighting the grasshopper—which 
is one of the oldest and greatest pests known—the same 
assistance that it does the other farmers who are having their 
crops devastated by insects. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. For a question; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why would not the authority as carried 
in the paragraph on page 55, lines 8 to 10, “ For investigation of 
insects affecting cereal and forage crops, including special in- 
vestigation of the Hessian fly and chinch bug, $122,060,” be 
available for the purpose of investigating the effects of the 
grasshopper on the wheat fields of Kansas? 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. The department, as I understand 
it, does not so consider it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but the language is broad enough to 
enable the department to make the investigation cover grass- 
hoppers, if they wish to do so. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. But the appropriation provided 
there will be used up under the other headings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the information 
that there is no available balance of that large appropriation of 
122,000? 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas, I am not sure about that. I 
would not like to state that that is true without more informa- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, I wish that Members might understand the 
importance of this amendment, and how the farmers on the 
western prairie lands are affected when thousands of acres of 
crops are destroyed overnight by grasshoppers. You gentlemen 


who are informed on the subject know that in one day thou- 
sands of acres are destroyed, when the crop is just coming into 
harvest. 

Mr. KINKAID. 
gentleman to have inserted in line 9, page 55, the word “ grass- 
hoppers,” so that they will be included with the Hessian fly 
and the chinchbug, in accordance with the suggestion made by 


Would it not accomplish the intention of the 


the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] ? 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. In answer to that, I would be 
satisfied if I could have the assurance of the chairman of the 
committee and the other members of the committee that the 
appropriation would justify the expenditure of $20,000 for this 


u k 

Mr. KINKAID. I suggest that amendment as a substitute 
for the gentleman’s amendment, 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. If the gentleman will agree to 
it and the committee will agree to it, that will be satisfactory 
to me. I hope they will, because I assure the gentleman that 
it is very important to a number of States. 

Mr. KINKAID. I will not take up any niore of the gentle 
man’s time. 

Mr. CONNELLY of. Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
gentlemen in the committee will not see fit to oppose this item. 
Personally I know that it is very essential. I wish I had the 
data at hand to convince gentlemen here of the meritorious 
character of this proposition. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have an impression that some years ago 
the Department of Agriculture made a very thorough investiga- 
tion of the grasshopper, of its habits and habitat, and the char- 
acter of the destructive work that it does. It is very well under- 
stood. I doubt very much if anything would be developed from 
another investigation which would be helpful. I understand 
the means of combatting the grasshopper are pretty well under- 
stood now. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
that the old migratory grasshopper has been pretty well put out 
of business; but the grasshopper that now does the injury to 
the fields of the Central West is the local or nonmigratory grass- 
hopper. The habits of this grasshopper, the manner of its repro- 
duction, the manner of the laying of the eggs, and so on, have 
been studied by the States, but the States have never done it 
as thoroughly as could be done by the scientists in the Bureau 
of Entomology. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Has the gentleman ever submitted his 
proposition to the Bureau of Entomology of the Department of 
Agriculture to ascertain whether they are conducting this in- 
vestigation now, or whether there is likely to be anything of 
value learned by an investigation? 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. No; I have never submitted it 
personally, but I have known of the work in the last year by the 
State. For instance, the university in my State sent its young 
men to the western part of the State to make observations and 
study this very destructive agency. It is a matter of very great 
importance to the people in a large section of the country, and 
I hope gentlemen will not oppose it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Doorrrrir] if he desires recognition. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman who 
reserved the point of order against the amendment of my col- 
league will not insist upon it. It may be difficult for Members 
of the House to understand exactly what damage can be con- 
summated by grasshoppers when they appear in the numbers 
that, I am sorry to say, they sometimes do appear in the western 
part of our State and in a great many other Western States. 
It may be interesting to the committee to know that there is a 
statute on the books of Kansas which makes it incumbent upon 
every able-bodied man to respond to the call of the township 
trustee when he orders them out to fight migratory grasshoppers. 
In the last few years we have been fortunate, as my colleague 
Mr. Connetty said, in getting rid of the migratory grasshop- 
pers to a large degree; but when the country is visited by a 
drought like that we had in 1913, which, of course, is liable to 
happen at any time, the grasshoppers come out of the pastures 
down into the valleys where the vegetation is green and suc- 
culent, and they destroy that vegetation in the course of a few 
hours. They eat the leaves off of the growing corn. They even 
eat the leaves off the trees. If we can do anything to help 
eradicate this pest, it is the duty of the Government to do so, 
especially in this time of the demand for the production of more 
food; and this amount should be made available specifically 
for the purpose of destroying grasshoppers. 

Mr. COX. Has the Government ever undertaken this before? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Not that I know of. 
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Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman think it would be just as 
fair for the Government to undertake this investigation as it is 
to undertake the investigation of the boll weevil? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I think so. 

Mr. COX. I think so, too. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it the gentleman’s idea that the Government 
should take its soldiers or other able-bodied men, to join the able- 
bodied men provided for in the Kansas statute, and go out to 
combat this grasshopper? I thought this appropriation was 
simply for investigation. It seems to me from the knowledge 
of the grasshopper shown by the gentleman himself, his col- 
league, and others here on the floor, that we already know the 
problem, and that the real question is how to meet and solve 
the problem of eradication, which does not seem to be covered 
by the gentleman's amendment at all. The appropriation here 
is simply for investigation. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I believe my friend will agree with me 
that we have more strenuous necessity for soldiers across the 
water, 

Mr. TILSON. That is what I thought. 

Mr, DOOLITTLE. I realize that my friend made the sug- 
gestion about the soldiers in good humor. I want to say that I 
cited the statute, which is more or less obsolete at this time, 
but, nevertheless, it is on the books and shows the importance 
in the State of Kansas utilizing or making a determined fight 
against the grasshopper. 

Mr. TILSON. My question was whether the amendment was 
to make a fight against the grasshopper or an investigation that 
would enable the people of Kansas to make the fight. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. If the amendment is not broad enough— 
and I do not remember the exact wording of it—it ought to be 
amended so that demonstration work can be done. I think that 
was the intention of the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. I will suggest that the amend- 
ment was drawn following the language in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here we have an item to which I direct 
attention, providing, in lines 8 to 10, page 55, for investigation 
of insects affecting cereal and forage crops, $122,000, and the 
following item for the investigation of insects affecting southern 
field crops, $89,000. Those appropriations can be utilized for 
the same purpose for investigating grasshoppers that infest the 

wheat fields. ; 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. We want a specific suggestion and direc- 
tion from Congress undertaking the elimination of the grass- 


xopper. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Congress and the committee is recom- 
mending a very large amount, over $200,000 that can be utilized 
for the very purpose which the amendment proposes. It is un- 
necessary. You should be modest in your efforts after appro- 
priations when Congress has already made them. I assume 
that $200,000 is large enough to investigate this old trouble of 
the grasshopper. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. It would be if the grasshopper could be 
investigated under that appropriation, but it is claimed that it 
is not available, and I do not think it is. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Was the point of order reserved on this 
amendment? j 

The CHAIRMAN. It was; and the committee by unanimous 
consent limited the debate on the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto to 12 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But I assume, Mr. Chairman, that the 
committee can not, by unanimous consent, limit debate on a 
point of order. That is in the discretion of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The discussion was limited on the merits, 
the discussion on the point of order is for the Chair. The Chair 
can stop the discussion of the point of order at any time. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is going to press the point of order, I will not take the 
remaining two minutes’ time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think it is necessary to insert 
another paragraph already covered by the new paragraphs in the 
bill. I think the point of order should be made. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will indulge me 
for the two minutes to which I am entitled, I will say that I 
am reading from the program of work of the Department of 
Agriculture. Among other things, it says: 


Extensive investigation on the opper has been conducted and 
positive methods of control The results of this investigation 
are summarized in an article published in the Yearbook of the depart- 


ment for the year 1915. The saving of money to the agricultural inter- 


ests as the result of this inv tion will undonbtedly be immense. 
A farmers’ bulletin giving full tion for the application of the 
methods of destroying the grasshoppers is in course of preparation. 

So that all of this whole matter has been investigated by the 
department and the methods have been worked out for the con- 
trol of this pest. These methods have been published for those 
interested in the proposition. So that it seems to me that this 
is one of the lines of work the department has completed, and 
I hope that we will not put ourselves in a position of starting it 
over again. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is a sufficient warrant, Mr. Chairman, 
for pressing the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment provides for an investiga- 
tion and control of the grasshopper. The Chair is of the opinion 
that it is perfectly competent to offer an amendment to the bill 
providing for an investigation, but the Chair is further of the 
opinion that the amendment goes beyond that when it provides 
for control. Therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

For investigations, identification, and systematic classification of 
miscellaneous insects, Including the study of insects affecting the health 
of man and domestic animals, household insects, and the importation 
and exchange of useful insects, $52,330. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, is this the proper item for the 
consideration of the question of the eradication of mosquitoes? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; I am inclined to think, if you are going to 
consider the mosquito at all, it will come under this item. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman state whether there is any 
investigation going on on the part of the Government as to the 
eradication, elimination or control of this universal pest? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes, there is; the Department of Agriculture 
under this item has been conducting investigations in reference 
to the mosquito, especially on the effect of the mosquito upon 
farm operations in certain localities. For example, they have 
selected a community, say, in Mississippi, and they are investi- 
gating the habits of the mosquito there and of the effect it has 
upon agriculture. In that respect it differs from the work of 
the Public Health Service. 

Mr. TILSON. The paragraph says “including the study of 
insects affecting the health of man and domestic animals.” Of 
course it has been conclusively proven that the mosquito does 
injure the health of man, besides being a very provoking pest. 

Mr. LEVER. The committee has been fearful for some years 
that there might be a conflict of authority or a duplication of 
work under this item with the work of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. I have tried to see that no such duplication takes place. 
The line of work already done by the department under this 
item is confined to its effect on the agricultural situation in the 
community. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For general administrative expenses connected with above lines of 
investigation, and for miscellaneous expenses incident thereto, $9,000, 

Mr. KINKAID, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the chairman a question. Is it 
not a fact that the Government has succeeded remarkably well 
in exterminating the mosquito on the Panama Canal Zone? 

Mr. LEVER. I think one of the greatest accomplishments of 
the Government on the zone was the extermination of the mos- 
quito. ; 

Mr. KINKAID. That was the understanding when I tarried 
there some six or seven days six or eight years ago. I was not 
annoyed with a single mosquito. I failed to see a mosquito. 
I crossed the zone every day from one side to the other by rail, 
stopping here and there, observing the developments that were 
going on in the construction of the canal. We had mosquito 
nets over our beds at the hotel at night, but I heard not a mos- 
quito humming around. The means employed there were won- 
derfully successful, I am sure. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


$ the Bs vibe ef L eule rohibit the transportation by int 
of the ent o € re, e nspo. on by inter- 
state commerce of game killed in violation of local laws, and for other 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking a question. I presume this 
is the same amount carried in the appropriation heretofore that 
has been expended for the enforcement of these sections? 
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Mr. LEVER. Exactly. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Has anyone in the Biological Survey 
Bureau undertaken to give the committee an itemized account 
of the expenditure of this money? > . 

Mr. LEVER. We have the data. That is provided for In 
the report of the Secretary of Agriculture, which is filed each 
year with Congress, giving the details of the expenditures of 
the department. > 

Mr. KINCHELOE. My purpose in asking the chairman this 
question is that I have information from people who ought 
to know that not all of this appropriation in the years gone 
by has been expended for this purpose, but has been expended 
in other branches; probably, of the Biological Survey and not 
for the purpose solely of enforcing these sections of the 
statute. 

Mr. LEVER. I have before me the details of the expendi- 
tures, and I shall read some of them: 

Salaries: Assistant, $3,250; assistant, $2,500; assistant, . $1,600; 
inspector, $1,800; four inspectors, $1,500; collaborators and 2. 28.660 


$6 to 51.200 each, doing part time; traveling expenses, 
equipment and material, $500; miscellaneous items, $300. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. The only question I had in mind was 
whether or not these gentlemen who are employed there to 
enforce these sections exercised all their energies in the en- 
forcement of them? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not say about that. I hope they do. 
If the gentleman has any information to the effect that they do 
not, I would like to have it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigating the food habits of North American birds and mam- 
mals in relation to agriculture, horticulture, and forestry, including 
experiments and demonstrations in destroying wolves, coyotes, prairie 
dogs, and other animals injurious to agriculture and animal husbandry, 
and for investigations and experiments in connection with rearing of 
fur-bearing animals, including mink and marten, $394,820: Provided, 
That of this sum $15,000 shall be used for the destruction of ground 
squirrels on the national forests and other 5 lands: And prorided 
also, That of this sum not less than $125,000 shall be used on the na- 
tional forests and the public domain in featioying wolves, coyotes, and 
other animals injurious to agriculture, animal husbandry, and wild 
game: And provided further, That of this sum not more than $125,000 
shall be used on the public lands, national forests, and elsewhere in 
the Western and Northwestern States for the protection of stock and 
other domestic animals through the suppression of rabies by the destruc- 
tion of wolves, coyotes, and other predatory wild animals. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P 59. at the end of line 25, insert : 

« Provided further, That of this sum $10,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, shall be used for the purpose of investigating the 
extent and effect of the killing and harassing by dogs of sheep and 
other meat-producing animals, and of the best methods for reducing 
and preventing the same.“ 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
that and ask unanimous consent that debate upon the amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] to have five minutes, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess} three, and reserving two min- 
utes for myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming and all amendments thereto shall close 
in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MON DELL. Mr. Chairman, one of the most serious 
shortages in the world food and material supply at this time is 
the shortage of mutton and wool. The number of sheep in the 
United States has been steadily decreasing since 1911. There 
were 53,000,000 at that time, 49,000,000 in 1914, and 46,000,000 in 
1917. Our wool production has decreased in like degree. Those 
who have investigated the questions leading to the reduction of 
the number of sheep in the country have come to the conclusion 
that one of the potent influences in the reduction of the flocks 
and against the increase and extension of the flocks is the 
depredations of predatory sheep-killing dogs, just common, 
mangy curs. 

Mr. COX. And old hounds. 

Mr. MONDELL. And old hounds; of no value to anybody, 
living upon the substance of the world, wandering about over 
the country and making it utterly impossible in widely scattered 
and very extensive sections of the country to keep a flock of 
sheep with any safety or certainty. A sheep-killing dog not 
only kills for the purpose of food but after he has become accus- 
tomed and habited to that sort of thing takes it up as a pastime, 
and one sheep-killing dog will destroy an entire flock in a few 
hours. 


LVI——89 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman outline 
briefly how it is proposed this money shall be expended for this 
very worthy object? A 

Mr. MONDELL. My hope is—and I want to say to the chair- 
man of the committee that I think $5,000 would do—that the 
department will gather all the information obtainable with re- 
gard to the sitvation in the various States of the Union, where 
the depredations of the sheep-killing dog have had the greatest 
effect in keeping down the flock, to learn the effect of State laws 
and to suggest possible remedies, legal and otherwise. I have 
in mind a remedy. I expect to propose it in a short time in the 
form of a bill, and I have at least one Member of the House who 
is pledged to support it, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Provided you get your tax high enough. 

Mr. MONDELL. You can make the tax as high as you like. 

Mr. COX. I would not make it less than $50. 

Mr. MONDELL. I shall propose a Federal tax upon dogs as 
a war measure, absolutely essential at this time to increase the 
wool needed for the uniforms for our boys, and to increase the 
food supply, and as a measure that will be as beneficial in peace 
as in war. 

If we can reduce the sheep-killing dogs in the country by 
one-half we can double the number of sheep in the Union to 
the very great advantage and benefit of everybody. In 1915 
the Department of Agriculture published bulletin 652, by V. O. 
eat og on the sheep-killing dog. Let me quote briefly 
rom it: 


DOGS THE MAIN CAUSE OF DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF SHEEP. 


Sheep-killing dogs are not only recognized as the worst enemy of 
eastern flockmasters at the present time but are known to be the 
principal cause of so marked a decrease in the number of sheep kept 
on farms. The moral effect upon all persons who have seen sheep 
killed, injured, or frightened by dogs is far more destructive to the 
industry than the actual 1 sustained. No farmer contemplating 
the raising of sheep is likely to venture on the enterprise while the 
flocks of his neighbors are continuall 
attacks of dogs, as the ultimate financ losses fellowing such reverses 
are incalculable. Dog depredations to flocks are not only disheartening 
and discouraging to the flockmaster out they also break up breeding 
plans and render flocks restless and nonproductive. 

Sheep-killing dogs work both singly and in groups, but usually in 
twos or threes, hey do not limit their attacks to the flocks of the 
immediate vicinity in which they are kept, but travel for miles in all 
directions, spreading destruction in the flocks with ‘which they come 
in contact. Because their work is so often done under the cover of 
darkness, it is almost Impossible to catch them in the act of worrying 
the sheep, and hence they can seldom be positively identified. 

The ways in which different dogs attack and destroy sheep vary 
greatly. Some dogs amply kill one or two sheep in a flock, while others 
continue the attack until all the sheep are either destroyed or Spr 
In many cases, where large numbers are killed, they are neither bitten 
nor wounded, but simply chased until they die from exhaustion. 

After a dog bas once formed the habit of killing sheep it seemingly 
becomes a mania with him, and he is seldom, if ever, broken of it. He 
not only destroys sheep himself but leads other dogs to the work. 
No consideration should be given such dogs; if additional losses to 
flocks from this source are to be ayoided, they should be dispatched 
as soon as their habits are known. 

That dogs are a real hindrance to the sheep industry is not only 
acclaimed by the testimony of thousands of sheep owners whose flocks 
have suffered through ravages m4 them, but is verified by figures show- 
ing a conservative estimate of the partial loss incurred by flockowners 
during the year 1913. The figures were compiled from the. reports of 
county treasurers of different States, giving the number of sheep killed 
by dogs and paid for by the several counties during the year. Not all 
counties or States reported these losses, as in many cases no law existed 
which empowered the county to pay for sheep killed; for this reason 
it was necessary to compute the total loss on a percentage basis. 

Through a summary of the replies received from crop correspondents 
in the 86 farm States regarding sheep, it is estimated that the present 
number of sheep in these States can be increased by 150 per cent with- 
out displacing other live stock on farms. This summary, given in 
detail in Table II, also shows that sheep raising is considered profitable 
by a majority of the correspondents in most of the States, and that 
dogs are the main barrier to keeping them. 


TABLE II. Summary of replies from op correspondents showing esti- 
mated possible increase in number of sheep on farms without Wr 
ing other stock and causes preventing such increase. 
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An Increase of 150 per cent in the sheep cf the States not included 
In the western division would increase the total number of sheep in 
this country by approximately 33.681,000 bead. As computed from 
the average farm price per head of sheep in the sections considered 
for the year 1914, such an increase in number would ak we! about a 
corresponding increase In value of §144,267,000, It is believed by 
some who have made a study cf the question that an increase of even 
500 per cent need not seriously interfere with the keeping of other 
live stock now on S. 


I also desire to present the views expressed on. the subject 
by the Wyoming Woolgrowers’ Association in recent conven- 
tion. as follows: 


Whereas for many years the loss of sheep, calves, and other live stock 
from the depredations of dogs and predatory wild animals has re- 
as in arent loss in production of food and clothing of this 
‘ation ; an 

Whereas there now exists in severn) of the Western States a roche yeh 
disease known as “rabies.” affecting the coyote and resulting in 
menace to both man and beast: and 

Whereas, as the presence of the sheep-killing dogs in certain portions 
of the United States menaces the sheep industry to such an extent 
as to make the successful raising and breeding of sheep impossible: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we hereby petition Congress to levy a tax upon all 

dogs in the United States, and out of the fund thereby created such 

porron as 15 gy necessary shall be used to exterminate the stock- 
— 39 dog. predatory wild animals, and the range<lestroying 
en 


Mr. Chairman, while I am on my feet I desire to present, as 
relating to various items of this bill, the resolutions adopted 
by the Wyoming Woolgrowers“ Association at a meeting of 
that association held in Douglas, Wyo., January 9 to 11, as 
follows: 


[Resolutions adopted by the yoning Woolgrowers’ Association in 
fourteenth annual convention assembled, Douglas, Wyo., Jan, 9, 10, 


and 11, 1918.] 

Whereas our country has been forced into the world's war by the law- 
less terrorism and innuman brutality of the German Government: 
Therefore be It 
Resolved, That the fourteenth annual convention of the Wyoming 

Woolgrowers’ Association. in convention assembled. send greetings to 

our President and pledge to the President of our United States our 

undivided and earnest support to any and all efforts that he may make 
to win the war. 


Whereas it is to the interest of the American propie that legislation 
should be adopted which woul prevent the srepresentation of 
adulterated products of wool: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we respectfully urge the adoption of legislation by 

8 that would result lu the enactment of a suitable “ pure-fabrie“ 


We demand that no shoddy or other adulterants shall be mixed with 
wool that is to be made inte soldier garments and that our soldiers shall 
be as well or better dressed than the soldiers of any other country, 


— 


Whereas the Biological Survey has been doing very ereditable work in 
destroying predatory wild animals and the range-descrovinz ro¢unts: 
Now. therefore, be it $ . 

Resolecd, That we petition Congress for an appropriation of $500,000 
for immediate use by the Biological Survey for the exterminatlon of 
the aforesaid animals, - 


Resolved 
at Douglas, 
are In accord wi vg hs t and 
establishing values of ustrial an 


in cooperation with such pre undertakin: 
that the w uced 


eee guten 
sical d-etriwut 
points adjacent to or near scurces of production. 

That National Wool Growers’ Association be licensed. aad autherized 
by the Government to act as selling and distributing a 8. to be 
empo to make cash advances to woul Saha on f>-ir shipments 
through sight drafts attached to railroad bills of lad at the open- 
murket cost of money pending examination of wool, and fix'ng values 
upon 1 range of open-market prices or upon such other cal- 
eulat to increase profitable production, zucu aete:m'naticn to be 
made ‘by committee of equal representation by the Government, the 
manufacturers, and the wool growers. 

After wools have been concentrated and worked imo commercial 
grades, the Government representatives to take ovel for account of the 
Government such grades and amounts suitable for military require- 
ments, the remaining woo! to be sold. either at publie surttou er by 
allotment, to manufacturers for their actual milling requirements, In 
1 to available suppiy in charge of the aforesa'd autho. 
con ee. 


the 


— 


Whereas the production of wool and meat ts very necessary to clothe 
and feed cur soldiers; and 
Whereas skilled labor is necessary In this production: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we urge the Provost Marshal General to place the 
skilled labor employed in the production of live stock in class 3 under 
deferred classification plan of the gelective-draft law. 


Whereas western flockmasters are as desirous as any other class of 
citizens of having the West developed and Its lands put to their 
proper use; and 

Whereas it is necessary for the economical handling of live stock on 
the Government lands of the United States to have defined and estab- 
lished trails from the desert er winter grazing lands to the forest 
reserves and from the forest reserves to rallway shipping points: and 

Sif oy Congress has passed a law for sald purpose: Now, refore, 


Resolved, That we, the Wyoming Woolgrowers“ Association, respect- 
fully urge the Secretary of the Interior. after consultation by agent or 
otherwise with the varlons live-stock associations. under the provisions 
of this law, to cause to be set aside such unoccupied strips of Govern- 
ment land as will be consistent with the economical moving of live stock 
to an] from such ranges: And be it further 

Resolved, That said asscciation is In favor of such national land reg- 
ulation as shall have for its object the proper, sane, and beneficial 
development of the public lands within the State of Wyoming after full 
consideration of all the varied Interests involved. 


Whereas we recognize the value of grazing privileges upon the forest 
reserves, and we commend the forestry department for the building 
aoa e of highways and in the destruction of predatory 
animals; an 

Whereas the activities of the National Wool Warehouse & Storage Co. 
both in its live-stock educational work and in the marketing o wool 
consigned to It. has resuited in pecuniary benefit to the fockmasters; 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Wyoming Woolgrowers’ Association favors and 

recommends the su ir the Wyoming flockmasters of the varied 

activities of the National Wool Warehouse & Storage Co., so that this 
selling agency of the sheepmen may become a controlling factor in the 
marketing of Woo: 


Whereas the University of 1 through its agricultural college 
and experiment station, is prim ly interested in serving the agri- 
cultural interests of the State, thus alding its best development: and 

Whereas there are at present no authoritative channels through which 
the officers of the university and Its college of agriculture and experi- 
ment statien may seek advice and obtain direct knowledge in the 
various agricultural lines; and 

Whereas the Wyoming Woolgrowers’ Association; representing one of 
the major agricultural industries of the State, has no authority of 
advisory character or otherwise to shape the direction of teaching, 
demonstraticn, and research of said college and station along the 
lines in which said association may be interested; anid 

Whereas, believing that the best results may be obtained only by legis- 
lative enactment of laws recognizing the right of the various State 
industrier to have a voice in the work which is being done hy the 
r college and experiment station of said university: There- 
fore, t 
Resolved, That the Wyoming Woolgrowers’ Assoctation favors the 

enactment of laws by the tegislature authorizing the appointment of 

committees from the various agricultura} and stock interests ef the 

State, these committees to cooperate with the agricultural collece and 

8 station in the planning and carrying through of investiga- 
0 wor 


Whereas experience has shown that the removal of an import duty on 
wool and live-stock products failed to lower the selling price thereof; 
and 

Whereas the removal of aur from live-stock products, and especial! 
wool, deprived the National Government of millions of revenue whi 
would otherwise have been received : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Wyoming Woolgrowers’ Association does hereby 
tition Congress to amend the existing tarif laws so that revenue can 

be roduced for the Government from the Imports of wool, live stock, 


and other animal products to such an extent as the necessities of the 


country may require. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the questions that 
has been agitating Ohio for a great many months. I referred 
yesterday to the fact that one of the large sheep raisers in my 
section of the State, which by the way is a sheep-growing State, 
growing a fine brand of sheep, came to see me during the holi- 
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days, during our vacation, and made the statement that three 
times this year already his fine flock of sheep has been torn 
up by the dogs. He said that it is not only the loss to him, but 
it so disintegrates the flock that the sheep amount to very little 
after one of these raids is made, and he told me that it appears 
that the dogs go in packs like wolves, and when once they break 
into a flock of sheep the sheep for that year are fairly ruined. 
Now, I hardly see any justification on the part of a legislative 
body not to do something to prevent this wicked destruction of 
a very useful source of our meat supply, as well as our clothing 
supply, and it requires a very drastic remedy in order to meet 
this situation. I have thought that perhaps the Government 
could not supply the remedy, but that we would have to move 
upon the State legislatures, and I so spoke to him. It has been 
suggested here that we can reach it in the form of taxation. 
I think all of us would realize there is one item in taxation that 
would be inequitable, and that is these dog fanciers, who have 
great wealth, and who would be very willing to pay any tax 
that might be levied upon them to keep their dogs, would not 
desist from the keeping of dogs simply because you have re- 
quired a heavy tax. I thought that one of the things with 
which we could reach it would be to make the dog an outlaw, 
and as soon as he goes off the farm to which he belongs, or off 
the yard to which he belongs, that he be subject to destruction 
by anyone injured without any basis for damages to be paid 
by the man who kills him. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I hope if the way is clear that Congress may 
do something to speed up the States in their duty. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment. 
I recognize, of course, that the sheep industry suffers greatly 
on account of worthless dogs. Some gentleman made the state- 
ment the other day that there are two things which are mili- 
tating against sheep raising in this country. One is a parasite 
and the other is the dog, and whoever made the statement spoke 
with authority. But I do not feel that this is the way to get 
ät this problem. I should much rather 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I have only two minutes. I would much 
rather consider the suggestion of the gentleman from Wyoming 
as to putting a tax upon dogs. r 

Mr. MONDELL. Let us get a little information from the 
department to help along. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think there is any need for the infor- 
mation. I think any man who knows anything about the 
sheep industry of the country at all has pretty accurate and 
pretty full information as to the depredations of the dog upon 
sheep, and the information that you would develop would 
probably not be of very much value to the country. If Congress 
is prepared to act, it has the necessary information. I feel as 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. Fess] does, that this is naturally a 
State and not a national proposition. The same gentleman who 
told about the parasites and dogs also said that he had made it 
his business to confer with a great many members of the State 
legislatures, especially in the South, and he found them all en- 
thusiastically in favor of handling the dog problem very dras- 
tically if Congress would, but the State legislatures were not 
willing to tackle the problem because it becomes a very vital 
political thing when it interferes with man’s best friend, his 
dog. But be that as it may, I do not feel that the expenditure 
here proposed would bring to the Government a commensurate 
return, and I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Does the gentleman withdraw the point of order? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think it is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Upon a division (demanded by Mr. MoNvELL) there were 
nyes 21, noes 16. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I am bound to ask for tellers 
on that. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Can the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture fur- 
nish any statement as to the amount of the expenditure last year 
for the destruction of coyotes and the number of animals de- 
stroyed? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that the amount carried in this bill is exactly the same 
amount as that carried in the present year’s appropriation bill. 
We had information before the committee as to the number of 
animals destroyed by prairie dogs, coyotes, wolves, bear, and the 


like, For instance, I find here there was destroyed 11,000 gray 
wolves, something like 53,000 predatory wild animals of all 
descriptions, and that they turned into the Treasury from the 
skins of the animals killed something like $55,000 during last 


year. We did have a rather full explanation of this item, but 
us to just how many coyotes were killed I do not remember. 

Mr. WALSH. But the committee was satisfied that this work 
was not only beneficial but that the Government was reimbursed 
to some extent on account of the expenditure that was made? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. The statement was made before the com- 
mittee, which was startling to me—how accurate it is I do not 
know—that there was a yearly loss from the prairie dog of 
$250,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not the coyote? 

Mr. LEVER. That is not the coyote; no. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all necessary mses for enforcing the provisions of the act 
approved March 4, 1913 (87 Stat. L., 847, 848), relating to the pro- 
tection of migratory game and insectivorous birds, and for cooperation 
with local authorities in the protection of afore birds, and for nec- 
essary investigations connected therewith, $50,000. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I just want to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 
Has the Supreme Court decided those appeals yet? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think that it has. } 

Mr. COX. As I recall it, they at least had a hearing on it and 
postponed it for further argument. ; 

Mr. LEVER. I think the gentleman's recollection is correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I was looking for 
that paragraph in the bill which the Clerk has just been reading 
and in which an appropriation was made covering the subject of 
migratory birds. 

Mr. LEVER. The Clerk has just read it. 
lines 4 to 11, inclusive, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to ask the gentleman 
in charge of the bill, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever], if, in view of the fact that a special act is now being 
considered, and an appropriation carried in the act covering the 
subject of migratory birds, it is not advisable that this should be 
eliminated? - 

Mr. LEVER. I think not, for the reason 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Of course, the section by which 
this appropriation is being made is to be repealed by this new act. 

Mr. LEVER. I appreciate that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I inquire if the gentleman 
would be inclined to make a point of order if we inserted that 
proposed act right in here in lieu of this paragraph? 

Mr. LEVER. That act, as I understand it, is an enabling act, 
involving the treaty between this country and Canada, and as a 
protection to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I would feel 
compelled to make a point of order. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I am assured, would be agreeable to inserting that. 

Mr. LEVER. Not having conferred with the members of the 
committee, I feel I would be doing them an injustice by allow- 
ing it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I inquire of the gentleman 
from South Carolina if he has acquainted himself with the pro- 
visions of the proposed act? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman that I have been 
so very busy that I have not. I have read about it in the news- 
papers, and that is about all. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it true that the act cited here, 
approved March 4, 1913, has been efficacious in accomplishing 
the object and intent Congress had when it passed it? 

Mr. LEVER. The statement was made before the committee 
that there has been a very large increase in the number of 
waterfowl in this country, due to the stoppage of spring shoot- 
ing, and that the act was efficacious in the direction of the pur- 
poses sought to be accomplished by it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is, it was moving in the 
right direction? 

Mr. LEVER. Moving in the right direction; yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Has the gentleman any infor- 
mation before his committee to the effect that the act ought to 
be amended if the real object Congress had is to be accom- 
plished? 

Mr. LEVER. While we have no recent testimony to that 
effect, I think some suggestions for amendment have been made. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Did the gentleman’s committee 
have any hearing on this particular paragraph? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is, representatives of the 
cage ee S of Agriculture appeared and gave information rela- 
tive to it 
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Mr. LEVER. We had a representative of the Biological Sur- 
a before the committee and examined him en every item in the 

1. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Did he or did he not recommend 
a change in that law? 

Mr. LEVER. No; not in the hearings on this particular bill. 
If he did. it escapes my recollection at this moment. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. Have we appropriated $50,000 
each year since 1913 for this purpose? 


Mr. LEVER. Yes. 
That is, we have used up 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
$250,000, then? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. I think it is only fair to say that the 
appropriation is smaller in. comparison to the work that could 
be accomplished, even under the present act. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Has the gentleman's committee 
been informed of any difficulties experienced in attempting to 
enforce this by certain States and certain jurisdictions refusing 
to comply with the terms of this law? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not recall any such statement before the 
committee this year. I seem to have a recollection that there 
was some difficulty a few years ago. I think the general senti- 
ment of the people is becoming more and more favorable to this 
kind of legislation and this act. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think that statement is en- 
tirely correct. But, as a matter of fact. is not the gentleman 
aware that certain amendments to this law are necessary if it is 
really to be effective? 

Mr, LEVER. Not speaking for the committee at all, because 
the membership of my committee is divided on this proposition, 
but for myself only, I answer yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Well, I will say to the gentle- 
man that from my own point of view I think it is useless to 
appropriate this sum of $50,000 year after year unless we make 
a change in the law. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not agree to that proposition. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. I do not imagine that the gen- 
tleman does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in five min- 


utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Caroiina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in fiye minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr, Chairman. is the gentleman informed 
as to how much of this appropriation is expended? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is all expended, I think the 
gentleman from South Carolina enn confirm that. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; it is all expended. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The reason why I object, Mr. 
Chairman, to this provision going in year after year without 
change in the law is this: The constitutionality of this law has 
been questioned in several jurisdictions. I understand the de- 
cisions have not been uniform respecting the question whether 
it is constitutional or not. But aside from that, this law in itself 
does not contain provisions enabling those charged with its 
enforcement actually to enforce it. 

What do I mean by that? The control of hunting and fishing 
is one of the police powers of a jurisdiction or a Stete. The 

lice power is one of the difficult things to enforce, because it 
3 the habits and the propensities of individun.s in the 
community ; that is, of certain of them, at least. It is for the 
public health and morals of the community that the police 
power resides in a State. 

Now, one of the things that we are all familiar with from 
our childhood up is this: Some men will go out with a fishing 
rod and catch fish in a respectable way and come rome with a 
reasonable number, and supply his family, and enjoy ihe spart, 
and incidentally reduce the cost of living. But aside from those 
there are certain ones that will go out and get all they can and 
sell them or throw them around and destroy them, We all 
know that is a fact. 

In respect to game it is equally so, and perhaps more so. 
Ducks are migratory birds, and there are also various other 
kinds of migratory fowl and migratory game. There are 
scoundrels in the hunting business just as there are scoundrels 
in any other line of sport or interest. 

One of the most difficult things we are called upon. to deal 
with is the pothunter, the man who breaks the law and kills 
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and destroys and wastes. In my own experience I found two 
policemen who had gotten a week's lenve and had gone up into 
the woods of northern Minnesota, out 50 miles from the railway, 
and had found a bunch of seven big moose in a swamp, and they 
killed those seven, and could not carry away one, and left them 
all there to rot. They ought to have been protectors of the law, 
of course, instead of its violators. That is an isolated instance, 
but there are many, many more of them. 

The trouble with this law as it stands is this: There is no 
power resident in the Department of Agriculture or its agents 
to enforce its terms, and a man can Jaugh at an agent of the 
Department of Agriculture, and can kill ali the game he wants 
to, and make all the breaches of the law he cares to, and is abso- 
lutely free and indepencent of arrest. They can not reach him 
at all, and they do not reach him. The only place where they do 
reach him is in a community which in itself has game laws and 
game proteetion, and tuere the viclators of this law are pun- 
ished, because there are agents of game administration in those 
commu ities who see to it that they are punished, The result 
of this is that some of the Northern States have splendid game 
laws and give ample protection to the game, There are some 
States in the middle belt that are not exactly game States, but 
the migratory birds coming from the north to the south and 
going from the south to the north pass over those States and 
for a time stop-over in those Central States where there are 
no adequate laws for the protection of game, and where the pot- 
hunters dwell, and this bill does not stop them, 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes, 

Mr. PLATT.. Has the gentleman read the hearings where 
Dr. Nelson, of the Biological Survey, tells what has been accom- 
plished in the protection of migratory birds and game in quite 
a number of States, largely through the operation of this law? 
He gives a list of 24 States. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes, That has had a good 
effect. I have had the pleasure of listening to Dr. Nelson many 
times when he was before our committee and cooperated with 
him when we were drafting a law that was adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 1 

Mr. PLATT. Can the gentleman tell us how soon that bill 
is to come before the House? $ 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. It is on the calendar now. We 
should be glad to call it up at any minute, but we can not do so 
until our committee is.reached. We should be glad to incor- 
porate it here. 

Mr, PLATT. I shall be glad to vote for it whenever I get 
the opportunity, and I hope the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs may be able to secure a special rule from the Committee 
on Rules to bring it before the House in the near future, It 
is an important measure and ought not to be longer delayed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
All time has expired. Without objection, the pro forma umend- 
ment will be withdrawn. and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For wagons, motor trucks, bicycles, horses, harness, and maintenance 
of the same, $500. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph just read. In this service are there at present 
any motor trucks which require maintenance? I notice in this 
item just read the committee have inserted as new language the 
words “ motor trucks.” 

Mr. LEVER. Les; they have one motor truck. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then this item is merely to provide for its 


j: Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I ask un dumous consent to modify the 
amendment which I offered, to be inserted on page 45,’ after line 
11, by «hanging the last line, so thut instead of reading— 

Any nioneys received on account of such material shall be deposited 
in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts— 

It shall read— 


Any moneys received on account of such material shall be deposited 
in the Treasury as provided by existing law. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to modify the amendment which he proposes, which was passed 
over to be ealled up later. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Subject to the reservation of the point of 
orde*. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. s 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection to the re- 


quest. 3 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This perfects the amendment 
and pate it ia the form in which it will come up for final con- 
sideration. : 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does this refer to the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of timber? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Why should not such pro- 
ceeds be regarded as receipts of the Forest Service? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Exactly; and the amend- 
ment as first introduced provided that the proceeds should be 
deposited in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. We are 
now perfecting it so that it shall be “as provided by existing 
law,” which is the law covering the forest-reserve receipts. I 
wanted to have the amendment perfected in the Recorp, so that 
it will appear in the form in which it will be considered. 

n FORDNEY. The law already prescribes where the money 
shall go. 

The CHAIRMAN. This paragraph was passed over with this 
amendment to be called up later, and the Chair understands the 
gentleman from Washington simply asks leave to modify that 

amendment as indicated by him. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. And the point of order is still reserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is still reserved. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now shall I read the para- 
graph as modified? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hold that when this 
amendment is called up the Chair will direct the Clerk to read 
it as the gentleman now proposes it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I thank the Chair. The 

amendment as now modified reads as follows: 

And hereafter, during the existing state of war, the Secre of 
ener > is authorized to sell out advertisement to any indi- 


vidual, firm, association, or corporation, at a fair value to be deter- 
mined by him, pational-forest timber which he shall find is te be used 


for war purposes; and he is also authorized, under regulations to be 
prescri by him, to permit the War Department to take from the 
national forests such t as may be needed in the prosecution of 
the war. War, under regulations to be prescribed 


w am, is hereby poses Art to sell or otherwise dispose of any of 
e . — manufactured from such timber which is not suitable for 

Any moneys received on account of such material shall 
be be deponited- in the Treasury as provided by existing law. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
For purchase of manuscripts, „6 electro 
trations, and other expenses not provided for, $3, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I should like to have the judgment of the chairman of the 
committee on the general value of these various bulletins, as to 
whether we have published a good many that are out of date, 
that have no particular value, and whether we have a greater 
demand for certain classes, a demand so great that we are not 
capable of satisfying it? 

Mr. LEVER. Our information is that on aceount of war con- 
ditions and the campaign for increased production of food, and 
garden work, and the like of that, the publication work of the 
department this year has increased enormously. We are also 
informed that the publications are bending themselves in the 
direction of furnishing information that will be valuable in this 
emergency. I think as a general proposition that the informa- 
tion work of the Department of Agriculture is exceedingly 
valuable. 

Mr. FESS. Has the chairman of the committee any sugges- 
tion as to how to call the attention of the various farming in- 
terests to any particular bulletins? I make this inquiry in the 
belief that we do not secure a maximum benefit from these pub- 
lished findings of investigators. 

Mr. LEVER. Some years ago, when I found that I had any 
bulletin which I supposed would be of special interest to my 
own constituents, I adopted the plan of having the newspapers 
announce that I would be glad to furnish te any of my con- 
stituents copies of the bulletin. 

Mr. FESS. I think the information I have received from my 
own office confirms the chairman's judgment as to the bending of 
our energies in certain directions. If it would the chair- 
man, I would like to give him the results of the investigation 
from my own office. 

Mr. LEVER. I should be very glad to have that. 

Mr. FESS. Bulletins on cooking are first in the list of calls 
from the office, and on gardening especially the number here 
enumerated is second; poultry raising, with special reference 
to two at least, have had a tremendous demand from our par- 
ticular section. Then, a general classification indicates food- 
stuffs first, hog raising second, cattle raising, and plant indus- 
try seems to be the order. I asked my secretary to call up the 
Department of Agriculture and get an estimate from that de- 
partment as to this same matter. I rather think this demand 
from our office is about what is demanded throughout the coun- 
try. I take it, for example, that that is in response te the de- 
mand produced by the war. The question especially I wanted 


„ ilius- 


to raise is whether we are spending any great amount of.money 
for bulletins that are really of no value. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think so. I try to read mest of the 
farm bulletins as they are issued. and while some of them are 
of no particular interest to me because the problems discussed 
are of no special interest, still they are of interest to some 
2 of people. I do not think we are wastizg money on 

em. 

Mr. FESS. There are some bulletins that we can not supply 
the demand for. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. FESS... If possible, there ought to be an increase in the 
number of certain bulletins that we ean not now supply. 

Mr. LEVER. I want to say to the gentleman that the appro- 
priation for the supply of the bulletins is not carried in this 
bill. That is carried in the sundry civil bill, and they have an 
available appropriation of $500,000. I recall that I moved to 
increase the amount in the bill by $50,000. 

Mr. FESS: I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I thought we were 
carrying it under this item of publications. 

Mr. LEVER. No; this is the item for the division which 

the bulletins. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries, library, nt of Agriculture: 0 
1 clerk, pe 37 J. clerk. . 27 6 clerks, cle L's Keri at $108 086 
each; 3 clerks, at 81. 020 ae te 4 clerks, at $1,000 each; 6 clerks, at 
$900" each; 1 clerk, $840; 1 junior library assistant, messenger. or 


messenger boy, $720; unior brary assistant or pao a} pared asig $660; . 
3 junior library assistants or messenger boys, at $600 each; 1 me: snenge A. 
n 


Poe a boy, or laborer, $480; 2 charwomen, at $480 3 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. While the last paragraph was being read it occurred 
te me that quite a large clerical force was being provided for 
this library. I have not counted the exact number of clerks 
that are herein provided, but they run up to more than 20. 
What is the need of having such a large clerical force in a 
department library? I know there are other departments that 
have libraries of their own which do not maintain anywhere 
near the clerical force provided for in this paragraph. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say that there is no change in this item. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am quite aware of that. 

Mr. LEVER. The fact of the matter is the committee did not 
cross-examine the librarian, who happens to be a lady, because 
there was no change in this item either in the amount in the 
lump-sum roll or the statutory roll. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are there any clerks appropriated for out 
of the lump sum in addition to those on the statutory roll? 
` Mr. LEVER. No; there could not be unless they were tem- 
porary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here we have 25 clerks other than the 
librarian, and the salaries range from $1.600 down, most of them 
over $1,000, for a mere departmental library. When the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had the question of a library for the 
Department of Labor, in which there were five clerks, it struck 
the members of the committee as being too large a force for the 
maintenance and operation of that department library. But 
here we find 25 clerks. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman knows that the Department of 
Agriculture has the most expensive agricultural library in the 
world, and probably one of the largest departmental libraries in 
the Government service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Take the library ef the Surgeon General's 
office in the War Department, which is the largest medical 
2 in the world, and yet there is no such force of clerks 

ere. 

Mr. LEVER. How many clerks are there in that force? 

Mr STAFFORD. I have not the number in mind. They have 
high-paid officials like translators, and the librarian receives a 
larger salary, but nothing near the clerical force that is pro- 
vided for here. How many volumes are there in the Agricul- 
tural library? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not tell offhand. We had the informa- 
tion once, but I can not recall it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am bringing this to the attention of the 
chairman, and if he has not the information now I hope next 
year he will make some investigation of this Jarge clerical force, 
which seems to me abnormally large for a department library, 
and be able to give us some information. 

Mr. LEVER. We had the librarian before us a year or two 
ago and subjected her to an examination and had full informa- 
tion, but I have not it here at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not recall the -testi- 
mony as to the necessity of this clerical force? 
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Mr. LEVER. No; but there has been no change in It. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


General expenses, library: For books of reference, technical and 
scientific books, papers, and periodicals, and for expenses incurred in 
completing imperfect series; for the employment of additional assist- 
ants in the city of Washington and elsewhere; for official traveling ex- 
penses, and for libra ortas; library cards, supplies, and for all other 


necessary expenses, 818.000. 

Total for library, $50,160. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

5105 65, at the end of line 11, add the following: 

“No part of any amount herein appropriated shall be used to pay 
salaries or for personal services in any department, bureau, or office 
in the District of Columbia which does not, subject to the provisions 
and exceptions of section 7 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act approved March 15, 1898, require eight hours of 
-labor each day.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
that. Let me suggest to the gentleman that his amendment 
would come in the bill more properly later on. This is the 
library here, and the gentleman would inject this proposition 
into the very body of the bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say to the gentleman that I think 
this is an appropriate place. We have gotten down now to 
the point of miscellaneous expenses—stationery, blank books, 
and all that sort of thing. I assume it would come in here as 
appropriately as covering the clerical employees that preceded 
it, just as much so as it would anywhere else, but I have no 
choice as to where it comes in. 

Mr. LEVER. We have yet to pass on the States Relation 
Service and the Bureau of Markets and a number of other 
things carrying statutory salaries. I think it would be better 
at the end of the bill. I make that suggestion to the gentleman, 

Mr. MONDELL. I suggest to the gentleman from South 
Carolina that this is a particularly good time to rise. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] no doubt has some 
new and fresh and interesting observations to make on this 
important subject, and he can make them better when the com- 
mittee reconvenes, 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment 
for the time being. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Rent of buildings, Department of culture: For rent of buildings 
and parts of buildings in the District of Columbia for use of the various 
bureaus, divisions, and offices of the Department of Agriculture, 


$158,689. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 45 to take up a paragraph that went out ona 
point of order, in order that I may offer a substitute for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is it? 

Mr. RUBEY. The paragraph in regard to the pay for trayel- 
ing expenses in the Forest Service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be better 
to make that request at the convening of the next session. The 
gentleman who made the point of order is not present in the 
Chamber at this time. 

Mr. RUBEY. I have an idea of getting the amendment in the 
Recorp, and then we could rise, and that would give opportunity 
to see what it is, and we could act upon it to-morrow. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 45 of the bill; that he be per- 
mitted to offer an amendment to the section where lines 12 to 
17 were stricken out on a point of order. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to re- 
turning to that paragraph for that purpose, but I do think this 
is not the hour, with this very limited attendance. to do that. 

Mr. RUBEY. We will not press the amendment to-night. It 
is not my intention to do that. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the committee rose, the m*tter might be 
presented to-morrow. 

Mr. RUBEY. I just wanted to get it in the Recorp, so that we 
can proceed with it to-morrow, b 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think the gentleman from Wyoming 
understands, It is not the intention of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to press the amendment to-night. He desires to have 
permission to return and have it printed in the RECORD as 
pending. — 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
expect to rise then? 

Mr. LEVER. As soon as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] is through. I believe he desires to ask me some ques- 
tions. To protec: everyone, I shall reserve the point of order 
on the proposed amendment of the gentleman from Missouri 
myself, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the request of the 
gentleman. The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous con- 
sent to return to page 45, and that he be permitted to offer an 
amendment and have it pending to the bill, and the gentleman 
from South Carolina reserves all points of order against the 
amendment. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment as a 
separate paragraph in lieu of that stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rusey offers the following as a new paragraph in lieu of the 
one stricken out, on page 45, lines 12 to 17, inclusive: Whenever the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall determine after investigation that the 
expenses of travel can be reduced thereby he may, in lieu of actual 
traveling expenses, under such regulations as he may prescribe, author- 
ize the payment of not to exceed 2 cents Pond mile for a motorcycle or 6 
cents per mile fcr an automobile, used for necessary travel on official 
business in the Forest Service. 

Mr. LEVER and Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, pending the gentleman’s re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent that I may revise and extend my, 
remarks on the last amendment offered by me. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair, hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ascertain informa- 
tion from the chairman as to whether the Department of Agri- 
culture is being pressed for additional space for quarters by 
reason of war activities. That subject is a very live one in the 
Committee on Appropriations, which is considering quarters for 
all the departments and various Government establishments 
other than the Agricultural Department, and I thought it was 
proper at this time to obtain some general information as to the 
condition in the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, my colleague on the committee, 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER], has made a 
very full investigation of the whole matter, and I will ask him 
to answer the question, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am most concerned as to what additional 
quarters will be needed by reason of increased activities in the 
Department of Agriculture by reason of the war. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I will state to the gentleman 
that there is considerable additional space that appears to be 
absolutely necessary by reason of the extension of their activi- 
ties growing out of the war. The Secretary himself furnished 
quite an extensive statement with reference to the matter. 

The necessity for these additional quarters appears to be 
absolutely necessary. He says: 


In my letter to you last January, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
3. 1917, I referred 1 to the growth of the De- 


be provided. Under great and increasing culties due to the demand 
for Government offices in Washington, we have secured a portion of 
the additional space needed, but we need more for the regular work of 
the department under the agricultural appropriation aci, without re- 
gard to any additional projects which may be authorized under emer- 
gency le; tion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman give in concrete form 
the additional space that will be needed by the Agricultural 
Department during the ensuing fiscal year for its additional 
work and the present work? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. If the gentleman will permit, 
I would suggest that I have an extensive statement here in 
reference to it, and I will ask that it be inserted in the RECORD, 
so that we may have the benefit of it by to-morrow morning. 
That will give in detail the full information which the gentle- 
man desires, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the statement very extensive? I do 
not wish to burden the Recorp with a large number of tubula- 
tions. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It is not very extensive. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to print in the RECORD 
a statement in reference to the rents in the Agricultural De- 
partment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp, as indicated by him, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


1918. CONGRESSIONAL 


The statement is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January 24, 1918. 
Hon. E. S. CANDLER, 
House of Representatives. 
Dran Mr. CaNpter: With reference to the 
pele i of Agriculture in the Distri 
crease in the appropriation for rent in the A 


pets of buildin, 
xhibit 2 
u 


year 

some months, as shown by the column headed “date of first lease.” 

Last year, in advocating an increase in the rent a I 
referred to the department's desire to secure in this n pcr 
where it would be close to the Secretary’s office, a new building which 
would house the Forest Service (now at 930 F Street NW.) and pro- 
vide room for needed expansion of other branches. In dealing with the 
matter I eliminated from consideration as sites for a new rented 


and rent it to the department at a ze pe square foot which 


be CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Jan. 6, 1917) 
* 


a 
B Street SW., by a Washington bank, but which was never used for 
bank purposes, 

With the passage of the food-production act (Public No. 40, 65th 
Cong.), carrying $11,346,400, new and urgent tasks were laid upon 
the department and more space was imperatively needed. In particular, 
the work of the States Relations Service and the Bureau of Markets was 
largely increased, making necessary a large expansion in the Washing- 
> bureaus. States Relations Service administers that 
roduction and 


agents and others, under an a 
has increased its Washington 


that bureau havin 
rovided for in section 8 of the act, under an approp 
e Bureau of 3 additional employees, the 
food-production act providing $441,000 for new work in the control 


urgent as 

All quart 2 — to 

partitioning 1 5 ends of corridors in the east and west wings for 
0 e 


fice rooms. Bureau of Chemistry in particular is much in need 
of additional space, it haying no more room now than it had four 
years ago. The Bureau of Crop Estimates is overcrowded, and more 
space is needed for its actual current work. is true also of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, States Relations Service, and the Bureau 
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The estimates for additional space required, as made by 
scrutinized and freely 
pruned. In response to an inguiry from the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations I have estimated the department's probable require- 
ments in this direction at 30,000 square feet, and this represents what 
we believe to be no more than actual needs. At the present uncertain and 
increasing prices demanded for office space in Washington it is by no 
means eertain that the $15,000 increase asked for in the ‘Agricultural 
appropriation bill will provide the amount estimated as 5 

By virtne of authority given in the last urgent deficiency act (Public, 
No. 64, 65th Cong.) $15,000 of the appropriation for miscellaneous 
items in the food-production dct (Public, No. 40, 65th Cong.) was made 
available for the payment of rent in the District of Columbia. By 
section 8 of this act 8 5 the moneys appropriated 
are available only until June 30, 1918. The 515.000 increase recom- 
mended in the appropriation for rents in the Agricultural appropriation 
bill will do little more than provide for quarters already under rental 
if the authority to pay rent from the appropriation under the food- 
production act is not continued. t is impossible to forecast with 
exactness what the situation may be with regard to the department's 
needs for space in the future, but it is certain that we need and shall 
need additional quarters. 

As you are, of course, aware, the situation in Washington with 
regard to quarters for Government offices is extremely difficult and 
complicated. While this department has been reasonably successful in 
securing a portion of its needed additional space at rentals which are 
not exorbitant (see checked items in Exbibit A), the demand for space 
by nearly all branches of the Government in Washington has sharply 
limited the available space and tempted owners of property to exact 
or try to exact higher prices. The department is opposed. of course, 
to ing exorbitant rents, and in the future, as in the t, will hold 
to its policy of keeping rents down to the lowest possible figure, even 
at the risk of taking over rather undesirable quarters. As examples 
ef this, I may cite the fact that we have rented in this neighborhood 
an abandoned lunch room (approximately 3,000 square feet) at $1,000 
per annum, and have under negotiation at this time the rental of 
an old dwelling house (about 2.800 square feet) at $45 per month. 
But the available sopir of such buildings is limited by the increasing 
demand for houses in Washington, and we can not depend upon them 
for future needs. I recommend, therefore, that the increase of $15.000 
in the appropriation for rents in the District of Columbia, carried in 
my estimates for the fiscal year 1919, be allowed in the cultural 
appropriation bill, to proviđe for departmental needs under that bill, 
withont reference to any additional duties of an emergency nature 
which may be laid upon it by other legislation. in Washing 

The highest rate per square foot paid by this department as a 
8 for — room in the Manaey Building—is 86.4 cents 
per square foot. In this connection it is of interest to note the prices 
which the Bureau of Markets has been compelled to pay for office quar- 
ters in other cities for the Federal grain Bae AL eg work and other 
projects, as shown in the attached table (Exhibit B). 

In my letter to = last January, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of January 6, 1917, I referred briefly to the wth of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in recent years. stated that for the fiscal 
year 1908 (in which year the two new laboratory buildings known as 
the east and west wings were completed and occupied) the total ap 
propriations to the department were $13,037,802, of which $12,595,502 
was actually disbu For the fiscal year 1917 the total appropria: 
tions to the department were $36,128,852, or nearly three es the 
disbursements in 1908. By the food-production act (Public, No. 40, 
65th Cong.) appreved August 10, 1917, an additional sum of $11,346,400 
was appropriated for work devolved n this department. Without 
additional clerical and supervisory employees in Washington these new 
lines of work can not be carried on and a place for them to work must 
be provided. Under great and increasing difficulties, due to the demand 
for Government offices in Washington, we have secured a portion of the 
additional space needed, but we need more for the regular work of the 
department under the Agricultural ey gener ere act without regard 
edie projects which may authorized under emergency 

n. 


of Markets. 
the bureaus of the department, have been 3 
r 


0 
Very truly, yours, D. F. HOUSTON, 


Secretary. 


ngs of the Department of Agriculture in the District of Columbia. 


H. M. Halliday, 
1358 B. Street SW. Dec. 3, 1014 Own Fe 10h } $280, 769 
St. NW. 
Western Investment 
220 14th St. SW. Aug. 28,1912 |} CO owners; : | 183,294 
5 5 
building. 815 15th St. NW. 
930 F St. NW. (At- Old brick office July 1, 1901 | Atlantic Building Co., 208,005 
lantic Building). Sstory M. M. Parker, Ne 
and basement. 1418 F St. NW. 
— A . ton New 
ome: ter owners; 
Modern fireproof ureau of Markets 10, 290 7 i 2 * 
). Portion of |} Oen, Areprool il Offices... „290 19,819 19,81 July 1,191 F. H. Smith Co., $1,303,659 
second Portion of |f office building. Plant Industry... 5 » ; y 1917 agents, 318 15th SË , 
Doors. > 
216 13th St. SW., | story and base- | Offices and | Bureau of Chemistry. . 49,81 16 Mar. 8, 1909 Peter J. Campbell and 146, 792 
(Chemistry ment, modern laboratories, | e 7 0 Wm. T. She 32 2 
uilding). proof labora- Ave. 
a 
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EXHIBIT A.— Statement showing data in relation to rented buildings of the Department of Agriculture in the District of Columbta—Continued, 


Name or location Character of 
of building. vullding. 


+ 


710 E St. NW. Pee anc. dg 
(Busch Build- 
ing). 


513-515 Mth St. Modern &story of- 
NW. (Willard fico building. 
839-341 P. l- | Old 4story brick 
vanis Ave. NW. building, ware- 
(Globe Building). _— construc- 
215 13th St. SW... 4story, basement, 
brick building, 
built for ware- 


ry brick ware- 
220 13th St. ew... house, remod- 


+s and base- 
mene brick 


building, remod- 

eled and fire- 

Linworth and B brick office 
Sts. SW. (Harper Polfalng. 
Building). 

1304-06 B St. SW. . . 3-story and 


base - 

ment, goune 

224 12th St. SW. 3-st b ick k, 
s ....| 3-story brick, 

double building. 


200-202 14th St. SW. 


215 12th St. SW... . Old 3story brick 
residence. 


217 12th St. SW. . do 


Munsey Building | Modern granite, 
(room 638). 


hes ahaa Place | Modern brick and 


concrete, fire- 
nes 5- 9 
220 Linworth Place | New N 
SW. ware- 


E St. SW. between 
lithand 12th Sts. storage ware- 
( stor- house. 


warehouse.) 
wire St. NW 2-story brick ware- 
212-214 13th St. SW) Old 3-story brick 
residences. 


215 12th St. SW. | 2s brick gar- 
(rear). 


2511 M St. NW... . New storage build- 
920 F St. NW. (por- | Office bundin g 


tion of basement). s 
913 E St. NW (rear. Astorg shop build- 
g- 
1228C St. SW (rear) Old 1-story and 
loft stable. 


215 Linworth Place | 1-8 building 
SW. (rear). on trams con- 


349 lvania | Garage. caves 


Ave. NW. (rear). 
1312 B St. SW. . 2-story brick, with 

frame addition. 
Bank of 


& Savings ae as office 
and E Sts. NW.). building 


Offices and Animal Industry. 29, 191 
ment brick ofico | pte 


Offices, files, | Office of Solieitor........ 
and storage. 


oe Markets.. 19, 623 


Bureau Chemistry. 
r 3 Survey. 


do. e eee 


Animal Ind 
A . 


Occupied by 
Net. 


Bureau of Soils.. 448 


Offices and | Public Roads and Rural | 27, 9, 500 
laboratories. | Engineering. 


99 Plant Industry... 34, 832 94, 800 


Publications 15,674 4,000 


3, 000 


icide and 
. 
Boa 


3,000 


Animal Industry. 


600 
Bureau Markets... 


Public Roads 


Plant Industry.......... 


States Relations Service. 


12, 0008 


+237 | Nov. 
265 July 


„271 Dee. 
106 Dec. 


2206 Aug. 


June 
214 Aug. 
+451 | July 


401 | Aug. 


assessed 
value; 
taxes 
“Owner or lessor. paid 
on two- 
thirds 
of this 
amount. 
e a 
Association; J. 
L. Heiskel, $124,515 
1403 H St. 
Sa & 126, 653 
Trust Co., 15th and 
N. X. Ave., 
R. W — 2 
ees 968 
Warder Building. * 


Norton M. Li 31,930 
agent, 14¹⁸ K 82. > 


John M. Beavers, 27,008 
Hand Water 
Sis. SW. 


J. Ho 
e Evans Build- 25, 567 


Pa neon ae SW. 32153 


Co., ts, 

15th St. Pa. 

ALO. Balt agent, 1309 
G Št. NW. a sys 
saws K 7,078 


Munsey Paing Co; 1,806,519 


Columbia 
go Need ard 46, Gi 


Boyle-Robertson Con- 
Co., Evans 28, 765 


uilding. 

Wi n Market 271, 570. 50 
Co. (Inc.), 7th and 
Pennsylvania Ave. 
ht 

w. Page get 817 6, 564 


Peter J. Campbell and 13, 138 
632 


1, 1915 (Ah dt. . , 810. , 100 


George E. Walker, 
88 301 7th St. 16, 395 


J. J. Leary, 1203 26th 1 

g ary, 0 

Ben Schwartz, 920 F 93, 768 
NW. 


Jeremiah O'Connor, 4,200 
t 15123 F NN 

5 Harvey, 600 

Mrs. M. E. Winfield, 300 
eure, 333 llth St. 

Robt. J. Michael, 349 500 
Pennsylvania Ave. 


NW. 

Rufus J. Boyd, 1319 8,814 
St. NW 

Bank of Commerce 2 184, 320 


1918. 
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Exnipit A— Statement showing data in relation to rented buildings of the Department of Agriculture in the District of Columbia—Continued. 


Name or location 
of building. 


L Buildin Bureau of markets 
| G Sts. 


1120 Virginia Ave. 
Bw. 


4-story 
ment office 


building. 
Old 3-story brick |..... do.... Bureau of Entomology.. 
residence. 


Date of first 
lease. 


192 192 Feb. 1,1918 | W: 


The total rent (81 
Appro priation Rent in the strict of Columbia” E T re IRA Ria . — eee eee 5 $143, 689 
ap ations (meat inspection; warehouse act; determining cotton standards mar grain standards; m-futures act; stimulating agri- 
culties and aistribe bution of agricultural products) % ⁵¼d ũ — ß ] ² -W . 39,779 


All these appropriations carry specific authority to pay rent in the District of Columbia. 


Exurnir B,—Statement showing rentals paid the cet a of Markets 
in various cities for branch Be Figs Abate 


8888 


Oliver. 
Fidelity 
Trust. 


Board of 
Trade. 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 
San Francisco, Cal 


840. 
004. 
400. 
600. 
200. 
730. 
780. 
250. 
800. 
780. 


88 888 


Tun SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January 25, 1918. 
Hon. E. S. CANDLER, 
House of Representatives. 
Dran Mr. CANDLER : The inclosed memorandum from the chief clerk 
may be of interest to you in connection with the Secretary's letter re- 
garding the rental of 8 for the rtment of Agriculture. You 


Will note that we now 8 000 a year for the buil ‘have. not by 
the Forest Service, an the lessors of the 8 ve notified 
the department that if the Forest Service desires to remain in their 


present quarters it will have to be at an — rental of $34,000. 
Very truly, yours, 
R. Harrison, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 
MEMORANDUM WITH REGARD TO THE QUARTERS OCCUPIED BY THE FOREST 
SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, IN THE AT- 
LANTIC BUILDING, 930 F STREET NW. 


With the exception of two stores and a barber shop on the first 
floor, the Forest Service occupies the whole of this building. The de- 
artment’s option of renewal = Pot lease se ape with June 30, 1918, 
1, 1915, the department 
e "building is of the 


p 
the end of the current fiscal pinoa Jul 
has paid for these quarters $ 80 000 a 
known as “slow burning,” not of m —— “construction, ama its useful- 
ness to the Forest Service has lately been reduced by the erection "of 
a theater which closes several windows on the western side. The net 
available floor space in the panting used by the Forest Service is 
34,171 square feet, excluding 

The lessors of the e (tho Atia Atlantic Building Co.) have informed 
the department, in a letter dated Dece 8. 1917, that if the Forest 
Service “ desires to remain in their —.— quarters, it will have to be 
at an annual rental of $34,000.” is an increase of $16,000, or 89 
per cent over the rental now paid. With the present demand for 
quarters to house the offices of the Government in Washington, it will 
be extremel 
Forest Se 
$18,000 

artinen 

ureaus. 


difficult, if not impossible, to find other quarters for the 
ice, even at a much higher rental than the present rate of 
rannum. This is cited to illustrate the difficulties the de- 
experiences in attempting to provide office space for its 


R. M. REIS, Chief Clerk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

States Relations Service. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move thut the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of the 


Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9054, the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Tatsorr, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence indefinitely, on account of illness, 
“ GARABED ” PATENT. 

Mr. CROSSER, from the Committee on Patents, submitted the 
conference report on House joint resolution 174, “for the pur- 
pose of promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the resources 
of the United States, for lessening the expenses of the war, and 
restoring the losses caused by the war, by providing for the 
employment of a discovery or invention called ‘ Garabed,’ claim- 
ing to make possible the utilization of free energy,” for printing 
under the rules, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 16 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 30, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting revised draft of a proposed bill to regu- 
late the pay of retired chief warrant officers and warrant officers 
on active duty (H. Doc. No. 871) was taken from the Speaker's 
table, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (S. 3387) 
to authorize and empower the President to create military zones 
around shipyards where vessels are under construction for the 
United States, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 272), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Saoer clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (S. 2469) 
to authorize the change of name of the steamship Caldera to 
A. T. Kinney, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 273), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar, 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 9352) to amend an act entitled 
“An act providing for an Assistant Secretary of War,” approved 
March 5, 1890, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9353) to amend the Army appro- 
priation bill; to the Committée on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CARAWAY ; A bill (H. R. 9354) to amend the practice 
and procedure in Federal courts, and for.other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Resolution (H. Res. 238) to pay to Adah 
B. Sauer, widow of Charles L. Sauer, late messenger on the 
soldiers’ roll of the House, a sum equal to six months’ salary; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally refe as follows: 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 9355) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harvey M. D. Hopkins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9356) granting an 
increase of pension to Jason L. Boyd; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 9357) for the relief of 
John A. Gauley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 9358) granting a pension to 
Elmer Wagar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9359) granting a pension to John Baker; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9360) granting a pension to George W. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 9361) grant- 
ing a pension to Herbert L. Ellswerth; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill H. R. 9362) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert T. Ridings; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9363) granting a pension to 
Robert McCarty ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 9364) granting an increase of 
pension to John J. Bruner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9365) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Speie; to the Committee on Pensions. 0 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9366) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Burcham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R, 9367) granting an increase of 
pension to David N. Landers; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9368) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Byrne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9369) granting a pension to Charles M. 
Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9370) granting a pension to Joseph P. 
West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9371) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel E. Blair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9372) granting a pension to Daniel D. 
Brothers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9373) granting an increase of pension to 
Freeman W. Waitt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9374) granting a pension to Thomas Dunn; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9875) granting a pension to Benjamin 
Laurence; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9876) granting a pension to Bartholomew 
F. O'Connor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 9377) granting a pension to 
William J. Lawless; to the Committee on Invalid pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 9378) granting an increase of 
pension to T. J. Rowlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9379) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Hellems; to the-Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill CH. R. 9880) granting an increase 
of pension to William G. Files; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9881) granting an 
increase of pension to John Beattie; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9382) granting an increase of 
pension to Dennis H. Hunt; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 9383) for the relief of Maud 
M. Sterling; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9384) for the relief of Rena Sterling; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9385) for the relief of Agnes M. Dempsey; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 9386) granting a pension 
to Agnes O'Brien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 9387) granting a 
1 to Minnie K. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. . 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petitions of druggists of Leavenworth 
and Marshall Counties, Kans., transmitted by Harry Dick, of 
Lawrence, Kans., in support of House bill 5531; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Memorial of Elmhurst Men's Christian 
and Civic League of New York City, favoring war emergency 
prohibition bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Froebel League of New York, favoring 
maintenance of the kindergarten division in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Central Labor Union of Brooklyn and 
Queens, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring passage of House bill 7356 
relative to increase in pay of Government employees; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of George W. Sturte- 
vant, consulting engineer, Paradise-Verde project, favoring. pas- 
sage of Senate bill 758 relative to financing, etc., of irrigation 
and drainage projects; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Froebel League of New York, favoring 
appropriation for maintenance of the Kindergarten Division in 
Bureau of Education; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Central Labor Union of Brooklyn and Queens, 
favoring passage of House bill 7356. for increase in pay of Fed- 
eral civil employees; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, resolutions of the College Hall Library Club, Sherman, 
Tex., and of the Tyrone (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce, urging 
the repeal of that part of the war-revenue act dealing with 
second-class postal rates; also, a letter from Hogan & Son, New 
York City, protesting against such repeal; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENISON: Petition of James A. Mitchell, Butler, 
III., praying for increased rate of pay for rural mail carriers; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of rural letter carriers at Dongola, III., praying 
for increase in salaries of rural carriers; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Harold L. Reese, Jonesboro, III., praying for 
increased rate of pay for rural mail carriers; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles E. Foster, of Cache, III., praying for 
increased rate of pay for rural letter carriers; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. : 

Also, petition of Harvey D. Tinsley, of Mulkeytown, III., 
praying for increased rate of pay for rural carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mr. Amos C. Harvey, of Thompsonville, II., 
praying for increased rate of pay for rural mail carriers; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Henry R. Hatfield. of Ava, III., praying for 
increase of rural carrier salaries; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of John M. Stanfield, of Christopher, III., pray- 
ing for increase in salaries of rural mail carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. ; 

Also, petition of Warren J. Melliere, of Prairie du Rocher, 
III., praying for increase of salaries for rural mail carriers; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of Thomas H. Reid, H. T. Marshall, Joseph 
Weir, and H. S. Heitmann, praying fer an increase of salary 
for rural mail carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of F. P. Anderson, of Pinckneyville, III., pray- 
ing for increase of salaries for rural mail carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of C. E. Malan, of Pinckneyville, III., praying 
for increase of salaries of rural mail carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Louis P. Ahlers, of Pinckneyville, III., pray- 
ing for increase of salaries of rural mail carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
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Also, petition of William Owens, of Pinckneyville, III., pray- 
ing for increase in salary of rural mail carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of Samuel A. Leemon, of Sparta, III., praying 
for increase in rate of pay for rural mail carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles L. Hileman, of Anna, III., praying 
for increased rate of pay for rural mail carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Harley R. Blick, of Anna, III., praying for 
an increase of salaries for rural mail carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Louis M. Boren, of Alto Pass, III., praying 
for increase of salary for rural mail carriers; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Samuel Griggs, of Creal Springs, III., praying 
for increase of salary for rural mail carriers; to the Committee 
ou the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Harry Payne, of Benton, III., praying for in- 
crease of salary of rural mail carriers; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Ernest B. Hampton, of Benton, III., praying 
for increase in salary for rural mail carriers; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of C. T. Eddleman, of Dongola, III., praying for 
increase of salary for rural mail carriers; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Jodie Bell, of Pulaski, III., praying for in- 
crease in salary of rural mail carriers; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Edgar D. Gordon, of Ava, III., praying for an 
increase of pay for rural mail carriers; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Frank Gandy, Ullin, III., praying for increase 
in salary of rural mail carriers; to the Committee on the Post 
Oflice and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of George W. Creed, Benton, III., praying for 
increase of salary of rural mail carriers; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Samuel G. Williamson, Ava, III., praying for 
increase of salary of rural mail carriers; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of Oliver I. Underwood, Carbondale, III., praying 
for increase of salary for rural mail carriers; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles N. Grey, praying for increase of 
salary for rural mail carriers for Pinckneyville, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Ernest Brooks, Cobden, III., praying for in- 
crease in salary of rural mail carriers; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the Tyrone (Pa.) 
Chamber of Commerce, for the repeal of the second-class postal 
provisions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petitions of rural-mail carriers of the twelfth district of 
Illinois, for increased compensation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of Norris C. 
Stroud, Philadelphia, Pa., urging legislation to develop the 
water-power resources of the country; to the Special Committee 
on Water Power. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Resolutions adopted by 
Meridian Grange, No. 265, Kent, Wash., urging that the sale 
of Government securities at prices below par be made a treason- 
able offense ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Evidence in support of House 
bill 8228, granting increased pension to Henry Loveland; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 8523, granting in- 
creased pension to Thomas F. Regan, alias George C. Bennett; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 9341, for the 
relief of Jesse C. Eldridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MORIN: Three hundred citizens of the fifteenth ward 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., believing that war prohibition would be the 
means of conserving large quantities of foodstuffs, urge the 
immediate enactment of national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of war council of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, urging passage of the daylight-saving 
bill to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Union Label Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, on revenue law; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


Also, petition of N. E. Power Co., Worcester, Mass., on 
oo military training; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, petition of Trade Association of South Boston Business 
mene on present coal situation; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Dorchester Retail Merchants’ Committee, 
Dorchester Board of Trade, Boston, Mass., on present coal 
situation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Colgate & Co., on daylight saving; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WALTON: Resolutions adopted by the citizens of 
Roswell, N. Mex., protesting against the creation of a war coun- 
cil; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, January 30, 1918. 


Rey. Hugh T. Stevenson, of the city of Washington, delivered 
the following prayer: 

Almighty and eternal God, Thou in whom we live, move, and 
have our being, as a Nation and as individuals we turn to thank 
Thee, O Thou God of Washington, Lincoln, McKinley, and our 
fathers, that in every hour of our Nation’s crisis Thu hast heard 
and answered the prayers of our people and hath led us in 
time of storm and stress to success. Once more we come to 
Thee as the shadow of death hath entered the ranks of the 
membership of the Senate and ask Thee in the name of our risen 
Lord to give unto the membership of this Senate of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit that they may be comforted in their personal 
loss; and what we ask for them we beseech Thee to grant espe- 
cially to the members of the bereaved family, the wife and 
children and those who looked to the Senator from New Jersey 
as a guide in the affairs of life. We beseech Thee not only to 
remember them, but we ask Thee to be with the homes where 
to-day throughout the Nation there are anxious thoughts and 
anxious hearts. Sustain and strengthen them. Help them by 
Thy presence that they may rejoice that one of their own has 
been offered upon the altar of freedom for Thy glory; and be 
with those who are called to go down into the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

We ask Thee to be with the men of our Army and of our Navy 
where they are on land or on the infested sea or in the air. 
Watch over, sustain, and strengthen them. Grant that in the , 
hour of battle they may be conscious of Thy presence. Be with 
them in the hour of struggle in France and in the camp where 
they may be in this land, as representatives of Thee and of the 
Nation, that they may have that righteousness and that spirit 
which exalteth a people. 

We ask especially that Thy spirit may be granted unto every 
Government employee, to the courts, to Members of the House, 
the Senate, the Cabinet, and the President of our country, that 
under the leadership of Thy Holy Spirit we may be guided in 
this hour as a Nation to glorify and honor Thee. To this end 
help us as a people to lay aside every weight and the sin that 
doth so easily beset us. May a spirit of unselfishness enter into 
the service for humanity that the principles of democracy and 
of liberty and of international justice may be preserved, and, 
finally, based upon the eternal truths of Thy revealed word, that 
there may come a permanent and perpetual peace. To this end 
grant that Thy direction shall be given unto the Senate in this 
hour and to our Nation throughout all coming days. In the name 
and to the glory of our risen Lord we ask it. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday last, when, on request of Mr. James and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 9160) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 195) providing for the sale 
of the coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Okla., and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice President. 

MILITARY SERVICE OF ALIENS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following letter from the Secretary of State, which will be 
read. 
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The Secretary tead as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, January 29, 1918. 


My Geis Mr. Vick PRESIDENT: Inasmuch as the Senate, on 
July 81 (ealendar day, August 1), 1917, resolved that the Presi- 
dent be requested to enter into agreements with the European 
nations engaged in war against the central powers of Europe 
authorizing and empowering the United States to apply the 
provisions of the draft act of May 18, 1917, to citizens or subjects 
of such nations domiciled in the United States, I deem it proper 
to make the following report on the progress of negotiations 
looking to the conclusion of such agreements. 

As soon as a suitable proposal could be formulated in conjunc- 
tion with the War Department, it was submitted to the cobel- 
ligerents of the United States as a basis for diplomatic nego- 
tiations. As negotiations proceeded with the European nations, 
unforeseen difficulties interposed themselves, as, for example, 
the revolution in Russia and the German drive in Italy, which 
made it necessary for the time being to press more strongly 
negotiations in other quarters. For this reason, and also on 
account of the fact that the laws and conditions in Great 
Britain and Canada were more nearly like these in the United 
States, negotiations proceeded more rapidly with those coun- 
tries. Moreover, in the interest of obtaining agreements with 
the European nations as nearly uniform as possible for reasons 
of efficient administration in the United States, it was deemed 
best to reach an agreement, if possible, with some country 
which might be used as a model for the agreements with the 
other countries. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that I have to report that at 
the present time we are in agreement with Great Britain and 
with Canada as to the terms of separate conscription conven- 
tions which now, but for a few verbal changes, await the signa- 
ture of the representatives of the Governments concerned before 
being sent to the Senate. 

In brief these conventions, which are in effect practically 
alike, give to persons under the convention the option to return 
to their own country for military service within a certain lim- 
ited period. After the expiration of this period, such persons 
are subject to military service under the laws and regulations 
of the country in which they choose to remain, provided that 
for British and Canadians in the United States the ages for 
military service shall be 20 to 40 years, both inclusive, and in 
respect to Americans in Great Britain and Canada the ages for 
* military service shall be limited to those of the draft act of 
May 18, 1917. 

These conventions also give the right to the contracting parties 
to exempt their citizens or subjects from military service abroad 
in case it is regarded as necessary or desirable. The remaining 
provisions. of the convention are of less importance and need 
not be mentioned here. 

I have no objection to this letter being made public, if you so 


desire. 
Very sincerely, yours, ROBERT LANSING. 


Mr. STONE. Mr.. President, while the Secretary of State 
says he has no objection to this matter being made public, it 
has been made public without ascertaining whether there was 
any objection. I think the usual course, with all due respect to 


the Chair, is to refer the communication to the Committee on 


Foreign Relations. It has been read, and I ask that the com- 
munication may be referred to that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so referred. 

CRIPPLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the vice chairman of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, transmitting, in response to a resolution of 
the 28th instant, a ry study by the Federal board 
entitled “ Vocational rehabilitation and placement of disabled 
soldiers and sailors” (S. Doc. No. 166), which, with the accom- 
panying paper. was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
vice chairman of the Federal Board of Vocational Education, 
transmitting, in response to a resolution of the 28th instant, a 
study of the Federal board entitled “ Rehabilitation of disabled 
soldiers and sailors and teacher training for occupational 
therapy” (S. Doc. No.. 167), which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor 
and ordered to be printed. 

AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the president of the Columbia Institution for the 


Deaf, transmitting, pursuant to law, the proceedings of the 
twenty-first meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 


WASHINGTON & OLD DOMINION RAILWAY (H. DOC. NO. 887). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Washington & Old Dominion Railway for the 
year ended December 31, 1917, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


SENATOR FROM IDAHO. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I present the certificate of 
appointment of my colleague, Mr. NUEN T, and I ask that it be 
read and filed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Moses Alexander, governor of the State of Idaho. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 


Know ye that, reposin y —.— confidence in the 1 3 
and discretion of JOHN É. UGENT, of Boise, Idaho, I have 3 
and do hereby commission him United States Senator, the 
State of Idaho, and do authorize and empower him * exerute and 
fulfill the duties of said office according to law. and to have and to 
hold the fame with all the rights and 55 thereunto legally 
appertaining unto him the said Joun F. Nucewxr for the term com- 

mencing the 22d day of January, 1918, and ending with the election 
and qualification of a successor. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused to 
be affixed the great seal of the State of Idaho, done at Boise, the 
capital of Idaho, this 22d day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and eighteen, and of the Sena of the 
United States of America the one hundred and forty-second. 

By the governor: 


SEAL. 

l 3 Secretary of State. 
z The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 

le. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, Mr. Nucenr is in the Chamber 
and ready to take the oath of office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the newly 
appointed Senator will be conducted to the desk for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. NUGENT was escorted to the Vice President's desk by Mr. 
Borau; and the oath prescribed by law having been adminis- 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an order as- 
signing the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucent] to certain 
commi ‘tees, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The order was read and agreed to. follows: 
mittees eerie tei iene ip indies 2 ne — 
= c , 
of the Laws of the United States, Territories. ear 


DEATH OF MAJ. A. P. GARDNER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 

the following communication, which will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
January 21, 1918. 

the united $ to the Vice President and the 

Hiis States my eves 3 * thanks 

3 2 the dea Jul. G rdner, I 

s memory y value this 


Dran Mr. BAKER: 
Members of the Senate be 
for the resolutions 
am sensible a honor . — 
e very highly. 

ours, sincerely, CONSTANCE GARDNER, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 9160. An act granting pensions and Increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of snid 
war was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

DEATH OF SENATOR WILLIAM HUGHES. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, it is with a feeling 
of profound sorrow that I have to announce to the Senate the 
death of my colleague, Senator Hucues: I shall ask the Senate 
at some future time to set aside a day when proper tribute may 
be paid in recognition of his services to his State and to the 
country. 

I send to the desk the following resolutions and ask for their 
adoption. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 192) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of t 
death of the Hon. WILLIAM HucHes, late a Senator from the State. 2 


New Jersey. 
Resolved, That a committee of 15 wrens tte be appointed by the Vice 
t to take order for the funeral of Mr. HUGHES, 


Presiden 
to be held in the 5 Paterson, N. J. 
Resolved. Secretary communicate these resolutions te the 
House of „ , 
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Under the second resolution the Vice President appointed the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James], the Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Stmasons], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Smir], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Prrraan], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hortis], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], the Senator 
from Californin [Mr. PHELAN], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuasrer], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
New]. and the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I move, in solemn 
respect to the memory of the deceased Senator, that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and fat 12 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 31, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepnespay, January 30, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
Jowing prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven. grant us, we pray Thee, the 
light of Thy wisdom and the strength of Thy will this day. that 
we may fix our heart upon no object. nor put our hand to any 
work, upon which we can not ask Thy blessing at its close; 
that we may— : 

Do noble things not dream them all day long. 
And so make life, death. and that vast forever 

one grand, sweet song— 
in imitation of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

* CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the roster of committees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
the Irrigation of Arid Lands has only one bill on the calendar. 
and it is the sentiment of the committee that we should make 
some alterations in this bill before asking the House to con- 
sider it. Therefore the committee will waive its right this 
morning and will not call up the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next one. 

ENLISTMENT OF ALIENS, 


The Clerk called the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization to call up the bill 
(H. R. 5667) to provide for the deportation of certain aliens, 
and for other pu 

Mr. FLOOD, 
tion? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman if the sub- 
ject matter of that bill is the same as that of the treaties that 
the State Department has been negotiating with our allied 
friends in reference to their subjects being enrolled in this 
country? 

Mr. BURNETT, In reply to that question, Mr. Speaker. I had 
a conference with the very able Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment about a week ago. and he informed me that they had nego- 
tations pending. and had had for some time. looking to he con- 
scription of aliens. an agreement with the cabelligerent coun- 
tries at war with the central powers for the conscription by our 
Government of aliens from those cobelligerent countries. At 
that time he had made some progress. and I notice in. the press 
this morning a statement by Mr. Rogers that they have perhaps 
negotiated an agreement with Great Britain and Canada. 

The subject matter of this bill would be covered to a great 
extent by those negotintions; but this bill goes a great deal fur- 
ther in some respects, because it forbids the entrance into this 
country of those who are subject te military duty in those bel- 
ligerent countries. This bill in its first section provides that no 
-alien who is eligible to naturalization and who is a suoject or 
citizen of a country that Is engaged in war with the central 
powers shall ever hecome a. naturalized citizen of this country: 
that is, if he is subject to the draft. It further. provides that 
unless they withdraw their claims for exemption from the 


Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 


draft—those who have made it or those who claim exemption 
from the draft hereafter—they shall be deported as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Now. I do not know to what extent the treaties that the State 
Department contemplates go in regard to those propositions, 


Mr. FLOOD. If the gentleman will yield to me for a few 
moments, I will tell him what the agreement is with Great 
Britain and Canada. I received a letter from the Secretary of 
State just a few moments ago in which he makes a statement in 
reference to the treaties concluded with Great Britain and Can- 
adu. The latter part of the letter outlines the provisions. The 
Secretary says, in part: 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that I have to bby a that at the present 
time we are ſu agreement with Great Britain and with Canada as to the 
terms of separate conscription conventions, which, but for a few verbal 
changes, now await the signature of the ao wala pea of the govern- 


ments concerned before being sent to the e. 
In brief, these conventions, which are in effect 8 atike, give 
r 


own coun- 
ted period. 


‘or military service shall be 20 to 40 
to Americans in Great Britain and 
shall be l 


T just wanted to make this statement to the gentleman from 
Alabama, I was called up by Mr. Woolsey, Solicitor of the Stute 
Department, a few moments ago. and he stated that not only had 
agreements between Great Britain und Canada been reached, 
but our Government was almost In agreement with France and 
Italy: Conventions with those countries have practically been 
reached, and If we undertake to legislate on the subject at this 
time it would, he thought, interfere with the negotiations, and 
in consequence we could not effect as satisfactory conventions 
with Italy and France. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire of 
the gentleman as to whether the State Department regards the 
treaty as more effective than the passage of the bill in accom: 
plishing the desired purpose for both the citizens of this country 
and of the country that is affected? 

Mr. FLOOD, The State Department regards the treaty as 
thoroughly effective, and believes it would not create irritation 
between this country and those countries with whom we are asso- 
ciated in this war. ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is it believed that the treaties 
would rench more people than would the legislation proposed? 

Mr. FLOOD. It would reach all of the subjects of those coun» 
tries now in this country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
jects? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How would it affect our citizens 
in the other countries? 

Mr. FLOOD. It gives them the same right as to our citizens 
in their countries that we would have with respect to theit 
citizens in this country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. While the legislation we enact 
would not touch our own citizens in those countries? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. Of course, we could only legislate con- 
cerning ourselves. E 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Do TI understand that this legislation at this stage 
would interrupt diplomatic matters now under consideration 
to the extent that we might be defeated in the very thing that 
the legislation now looks to? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. That statement was made to me by the 
Solicitor for the State Department not an hour ago. 

Mr. FESS. I have been in favor of this legisiation, I will say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would say also that I have been very heartily 
in favor of this legislation. 

Mr. FESS. May we have assurances. that treaty relations 
will be closed without unnecessary delny of time? 

Mr. FLOOD. Certainly. There will be no unnecessary delay, 
The agreements have been concluded with Great Britain and 
with Canada, and they should be concluded with France and 
Italy in a short time. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the agreement between this country and 
Great Britain: now in effect? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; it is not in effect, because the Senate has 
not ratified it, but it should. be in effect in a few days. 


It would reach all their sub- 
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Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state the ages between 

which citizens of the United States now resident in these other 

countries will be given the option of returning to this country 

a France and Great Britain or entering the military service 
ere? 

Mr. FLOOD. Between the ages fixed in our draft act of 
May, 1917—21 and 31 years. 

Mr. WALSH. But that does not apply to the citizens of those 
countries who are resident here? 

Mr, FLOOD. No, 

Mr. WALSH.’ As to citizens of those countries resident here, 
what are the age limits? 

Mr. FLOOD. Between 20 and 40. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a seen 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do I understand the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia to say that he wants action delayed on this bill which the 
Committee on Immigration has brought in, because treaties are 
being made at this time between Great Britain and the United 
States and between other countries and the United States, and 
that that with Great Britain has been concluded? 

Mr, FLOOD. I stated that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is the British treaty in any way dependent 
upon the others? Do they go together? 

Mr. FLOOD. They do not go together, but the British treaty 
is to be taken as a model for the others. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It ought to be stated that 
a separate treaty had to be made with the Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Because that is in effect a 
separate government, making its own laws. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; they have made two treaties—one with 
Great Britain and one with Canada—but they are exactly simi- 
lar, and they are to be taken as the guide for the others, which 
are in process of being agreed upon right now. The State De- 
partment called me up and asked me to see the chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization and request him 
to let this matter go over to-day, saying that it was of the 
utmost importance that the department should not be ham- 
pered in its negotiations with France, Italy, and other nations 
by the discussion or enactment of this bill, 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOOD, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KINKAID. Do the provisions of the pending bill conform 
to the provisions of these treaties? 

Mr, FLOOD. I could not answer that question. 

Mr. KINKAID. If the bill does not conform to the treaty 
agreements so far made, and to those not made which are in con- 
templation, would the effect of the passage of this bill be to 
revoke the authority of our representatives in the treaty making 
with France and Italy? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the bill in the 
House covers exactly the same subject that the treaty covers. 
I do not think it would revoke the treaty. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will yield, I can answer 
that. 

Mr. KINKAID. Would it have the effect of revoking the au- 
thority of the treaty-making representatives of the United 
States? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think not; but the statement was made that 
if this legislation progresses to-day it will greatly embarrass 
the representatives of the United States in bringing about the 
treaties with France and Italy. 

Mr. KINKAID, It would be embarrassing in a diplomatic 


way? 
Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 
Mr. SHERLEY. An act of Congress in conflict with a treaty 


previously made repeals that treaty to the extent of the con- 
ilict. A treaty dealing with matters properly within the treaty- 
making power made subsequent to an act of Congress would re- 
peal the act of Congress to the extent that it would be in con- 
flict with that act. 

Mr. KINKAID. We will agree on that, 

Mr. SHERLET. My first statement is not a matter of theory. 
That exact question has been decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. KINKAID, We will agree on that. I was simply inquir- 
ing as to the diplomatic feature. 

Mr. FLOOD. Iso understood the gentleman, and was simply 
answering his inquiry as I understood it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I wanted to say that I un- 


dertook to make some inquiries of the State Department this 
morning, and was informed that a letter had been sent to Con- 


gress—— 
Mr. FLOOD. I have that letter. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think in addition to the 
gentleman’s letter there is a letter sent to the other body, which 
would have been placed in the Recorp yesterday if the Senate 
had been in session, and the Members of the House could have 
read it in the Recorp this morning; but the Senate was not in 
session yesterday. I believe that letter differs from the one 
which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] has, and throws 
considerable light on this subject, and states the position of 
the State Department fully; and I doubt if this body would be 
warranted in going ahead without receiving that statement from 
ihe Secretary of State. 

Mr. FLOOD. I fully agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is it not a fact that the State Department 
confidently expects that there will be no longer any great delay 
in negotiating similar treaties with practically all the other 
cobelligerents, including France and Italy, which are numerically 
ths most important in this connection? 

Mr. FLOOD, That is the confident hope and expectation. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that all this talk ig 
out of order. The whole thing is out of order. If any gentle- 
man wants to get the floor 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
ask a question of the gentleman. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, in order to relieve that irregu- 
larity, I am perfectly willing that the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Froon] may make this statement, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that he may. 

The SPEAKER. For how long? 

Mr. BURNETT, For 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Foo! 
have 10 minutes in which to express his opinion about this bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. 
question? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It has occurred to me that 
treaties have nothing to do with naturalization; they have 
with deportations; and I had therefore prepared a bill which, 
I think, is not subject to objection, which provides that any per- 
son claiming exemption because of his being a foreigner shall 
not be admitted to citizenship. And I apply that to neutrals 
as well. I do not think a man who is here and does not want to 
do the duties of a citizen ought to ask to become a citizen. It 
has been my purpose, if the other bill came up, on account of the 
objection of the State Department, to move the substitution with 
some such provision which I will be glad to hand to the gentle- 
man from Virginia for his information. 

Mr. FLOOD, I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I want to say also that we are 
so much worried in my own home town, where there are hosts of 
aliens, by their claim for exemption from the draft and regis- 
tration because they are aliens that some measure has got to 
be taken to prevent their laughing at the United States. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is just what the State Department is 
about to accomplish. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. But there are aliens from coun- 
tries that are not in the war. There are neutrals not in the 
war. I do not think that they ought to claim that they are not 
citizens of the United States and then afterwards claim the 
privilege of becoming citizens. 

Mr. FLOOD. It does seem to me that when the State Depart- 
ment has been working on a matter of this kind for six or 
seven months, and this bill has been on the calendar for six 
months, held up for the purpose of permitting the State De- 
partment to go on with these negotiations, that its passage 
should not be insisted on now. We have concluded the negotia- 
tions with some of the nations associated with us in this war 
and are about to conclude negotiations with the other two most 
important nations. They will, in the course of time, conclude 
negotiations with all of them. I do not think this ought to be 
insisted upon when our representatives at this stage of the 
negotiations communicates to the House the fact that a dis- 
cussion of this legislation to-day will embarrass them and 
probably destroy the effect of the work already accomplished, 
I do not think that it is an unreasonable request to ask that this 
measure be by. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 


I ask unanimous consent te 


Will the gentleman permit a 
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Mr. GALLIVAN. Was not this the same story. told to this 
House last September when another bill similar in purport to 
this one was up for consideration? Does not the gentleman 
recall that we were assured that the State Department was 
about to conclude its arrangement with other nations, and that 
when Congress met on the first Monday in December the whole 
thing would be adjusted? 

Mr. FLOOD. I am not aware that the State Department ever 
announced to the House that it was about to conelude negotiations 
with any nation. The matter was postponed for the same reason 
that a postponement is being asked now, namely. that negotia- 
tions were being conducted, and now they have concluded nego- 
tintions with two of the most important nations, and are about 
to conclude the agreements with others, the reasons for post- 
ponement are stronger than ever. The matter was postponed 
because they were pressing the negotiations. There were inter- 
ruptions; Russia broke down and that interrupted the negotia- 
tions before they came to a head with representatives of that 
country. d 

ir. GALLIVAN. Is the gentleman able to say to the Houke 
whether all of: the negotiations will be completed before the 
second draft is ordered? 

Mr. FLOOD. On February 15? The negotiations with Great 
Britain and Canada should be, and I believe with some others. 
but of course I do not make the statement with any degree of 
certainty. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman state to the House 
whether or not in the next draft aliens who were exempt from 
the first draft will be placed at the head of the list in the 
second draft? 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, I do not know about that. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. As a matter of fact, is it not a fact that 
with the opposition thut has developed here and in the Senate 
it is not probable that relief could not be given by this us 
quickly as through the State Department, und that we could get 
more expeditious results through the werk of the State Depart- 
ment than in trying to put this through Congress? f 

Mr. BURNETT. I think that is an incorrect hypothesis. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say that I am heartily in favor of the 
bill if it can be accomplished. but I think the negotiution of the 
trentles is better. We are about to reach that end and [ think 
it will be unwise to interfere with the negotiations ut this time. 
I agree with the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Raes- 
DALEJ.” 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. k 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Is it not a fact that the Ameri- 
can representative left on Friday for Ottawa to get the signa- 
tures of the Canadian representatives? 

Mr. FLOOD. I have been so informed. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. DENISON. I understood the gentleman to state that this 
might interrupt negotiations with other countries. 

Mr. FLOOD. The Solicitor of the State Department stated 
that it would greatly interfere with the negotiations. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think that if we go 
ahead and pass legislation it might lead to legislation of a simi- 
lar nature by those Governments for themselves? 

Mr. FLOOD. I should think it would. 

Mr. DENISON. And it might not be as favoruble to our citi- 
zens as we could get by treaties? 

Mr. FLOOD. It undoubtedly would not be as favorable. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? ‘ 

Mr. FLOOD. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Wr. FESS. If we pass this legislation, which I am in favor 
of if the way was clear. we are doing it without consultation 
with other countries. and there is a possibility that it might 
seem to be an offense offered to them, especially if ut the moment 
we do it we are having negotintions in progress. So there is 
some danger of defeating the very thing that we ure trying to 
reach, 

Mr. FLOOD. There is no doubt about that; no doubt the 
gentleman is richt. 

Mr. FESS. With that point in view, although very much in 
faror of the bill, I hesitate to vote for it at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. ‘Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman any information as to 
whether or not it is the purpose to delay the postpenement of the 
second draft. so called. until after some arrangement is entered 
into with foreign nations? > 


Will the gentleman yield? 


a ČŠ ŠŠ ed 


Mr. FLOOD. I have heard of no such arrangement. I know 
that the State Department and the War Department. have been 
in consultation about that matter, but I have ‘heard of no such 
arrangement. : 

Mr. WALSH. Is chere any conflict ar confusion arising out 
of the fact that perhaps seme of these subjects of foreign nations 
are registered under our draft law and may have decided to 
become subject to the draft and enter our service? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not catch the gentleman's idea. | 

Mr. WALSH. I want to inquire if in the gentiemnn’s opinion 
any confusion or conflict may arise from the fact thut these 
aliens residing in this country have ali been registered. between 
the ages of 21 and 31. and that there may be aliens above the 
age of 81 in this country who have net registered but who 
mny desire to waive their foreign citizenship and enter our 
military service? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think that situation is provided for in this 
agreement with Great Britain. 

Mr. WALSH. Does it provide for registering citizens above 
that age? 

Mr. FLOOD. Up to 40 years of age. 

Mr. WALSH, So that a supplementary registration will have 
to take place. 

Mr. FLOOD. Of aliens above 31—1 should think so. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlemun yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. The Foreign Affairs Committee, of which the 
gentleman is chairman. has reported a bill upon the subject 
taking care of the so-called slackers. and subjecting them in a 
way to the selective draft. That bill is now reported, and 
provides also for other things. 

Mr. FLOOD. ‘To which bill does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. SABATH. 1 mean the bill reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, which excludes from the operation of ‘the 
ulien-enemy act certain classes which we know ure friendty to 
the United States, and which also provides for the naturalization 
ot 76.000 of these aliens who huve volunteered into the service 
and who are now in the service, and which bill has other provi- 
sians on this question. Do I understand that the Stute De- 
partment is also objecting to the consideration of that bill at 
this time? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is a very different proposition, That is a 
proposition dealing with alien enemies. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. This is a proposition dealing with alien friends 
and neutrals. 5 

Mr. SABATH. But would not that bill take care of the 
slackers in a form that would not be objectionable to the foreign 
governments? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think not. I think the bill the gentleman has 
in mind deals only with alien enemies. und that all of the provi- 
sions of it refer to alien enemies and would not be in conflict 
at all with the bill under consideration. 

Mr. RAGSDALE, But is it not a fact that the State Depart- 
ment is in favor of that hill? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. Mr. Polk, the Counselor for the State 
Department, appeared before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
und so stated. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Presuming the fact that within a sbort 
while all these treaties with our allies will have been. completed 
nnd put in effect, what will be the status of the bill that is now 
ready to come before the House? 

Mr. FLOOD. It seems to me the wise thing to do with it 
would be to modify it so its provisions would not cover those 
matters eovered by the trenty. ‘ 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the treaty practically cover the 
defect that this bill Is trying now te remedy? . 

Mr, FLOOD, The treaty does not go as far as the bill, 
This bill has some provisions in it not covered by the treaty. 

Mr. OLNEY. These treaties concern only the cobelligerent 
nations? j 

Mr. FLOOD, Yes. : 

Mr. OLNEY. Is it not a fact that the State Department con- 
siders it pretty risky business to attempt to conscript alien 
enemies, and is it not also u fact that the State Department 
considers it undesirable to attempt to conseript the aliens of 
neutral countries. because if we adopt legislation like that what 
could prevent Mexico and Spain aud Sweden, friendly countries 
to us, from conscripting our citizens in those countries inte the 
military service? 

Mr. FLOOD. I have not time to go into the questions sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 


Mr. Speaker, will ‘the gentleman yield? 
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Our able and efficient Secretary of State has for months been 
negotiating with those with whom we are associated in this 
war to bring about a satisfactory agreement with reference to 


this subject. As soon as a suitable proposal could be formu- 
lated in conjunction with the War Department it was submitted 
to the cobelligerents of the United States as a basis for diplo- 
matic negotiations. As negotiations proceeded with the Euro- 
pean nations unforeseen difficulties arose, as, for example, the 
revolution of Russia and the German drive in Itaiy, which made 
it necessary for the time being to press more strongly negotia- 
tions in other quarters. For this reason, and also on account 
of the fact that the laws and conditions in Great Britain and 
Canada were more nearly like those in the United States, 
negotiations proceeded more rapidly with those countries. 
Moreover, in the interest of obtaining agreements with the 
European nations as nearly uniform as possible, for reasons of 
efficient administration in the United States, it was deemed 
best to reach an agreement, if possible, with some country 
which might be used as a model for the agreement with other 
countries. 

The agreements with Great Britain and Canada have been 
completed. Those with France and Italy are in process of con- 
clusion. Gentlemen in charge of these negotiations feel that 
any legislation on the subject, or the passage of this bill by 
this House, would impede these negotiations and render greater 
the difficulties of bringing them to successful termination. 

I hope, therefore, this bill will not be taken up at this time. 

Mr. BURNETT. This bill does not conscript anyone, The 
remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY] are 
not applicable, because this bill does not conscript anyone. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Does it not provide that if the alien neutral 
does not enlist, he shall be absolutely deported at the conclusion 
of the war? If that is going to be the policy of this Govern- 
ment 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, no; not an alien neutral. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that it did 
apply to an alien neutral, 

Mr. BURNETT. That is not the purpose at all. 
attempt any such thing, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs whether, in his conferences with 
officials of the State Department, they have considered the 
complications that might arise in the enforcement of this first 
section, which requires those aliens who have not enlisted to be 
deported at the conclusion of the war? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; I did not discuss that with anyone. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3448. An act granting the consent of Congress to the village 
of East Dundee and the village of West Dundee to construct a 
bridge across the Fox River; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res, 125. Joint resolution authorizing the Joint Committee 
on the Library to provide for the restoration and completion of 
the historical frieze in the Rotunda of the Capitol; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


We do not 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. FORDNEY. I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow, 
after the reading of the Journal and the disposition of business 
on the Speaker’s table, I be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of business on the Speaker's table, he be per- 
mitted to address the House for not to exceed 10 minutes, not 
to interfere with conference reports and privileged matters. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 


Reaolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
age a the Hon. WILLIAM Hucuss, late a Senator from the State of 
ew Jersey. $ 

Rerolred, That a committee of 15 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. HUGHES, 
to be held in the ity of Paterson, N. J. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of de- 
ceased, the Senate do now adjourn, 


And that in compliance with the foregoing resolutions the 
Vice President had appointed as said committee Mr. FRELTNG- 
HUYSEN, Mr. James, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Horis, Mr. POINDEXTER, 
Mr. New, Mr. Smoor, Mr. McCumser, Mr. Smits of Arizona. Mr. 
Witr1aMs, Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. Simmons, Mr. ToHomas, Mr. Town- 
SEND, and Mr. CALDER, 


DEATH OF SENATOR HUGHES, OF NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. EAGAN, Mr. Speaker, it is my painful duty to announce 
to this House the death of the senior Senator from New Jersey, 
Hon. WILIA Huaues, for many years a distinguished Member 
of this House. At a future date I shall ask that a day be set 
aside on which to pay tribute to his character and distinguished 
public services. I send to the Clerk's desk a resolution and ask 
its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 239. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 

eath of Hon. WILLIAM HUGHES, a Senator of the United States from 

e State of New Jersey. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of 15 members be appointed on the part 
of the House to jon the committee appointed on the part of the Senate 
to attend the funeral. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following com- 
mittee, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. EAgax, Mr. BROWNING, Mr. BACHARACH, Mr. ScuLLY, Mr. HUTCH- 
INSON, Mr. Carsrick, Mr. MSEY, Mr. DRUKKER, Mr. Gnay of New 
Jersey, Mr. Parker of New Jersey, Mr. LERLBACH, Mr. HAMILL, Mr. 
RIORDAN, Mr. TILLMAN, and Mr. BURNETT. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will complete the reading of the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

j Resolved, That as a further mark of respect, the House do now ad- 
ourn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 
eee SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 

on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, January 51, 1918, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, requesting con- 
sideration of Navy Department’s draft of bill in teu of H. R. 
8980 (H. Doc. No. 873) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of War submitting a 
proposed clause of legislation for inclusion in the urgent defi- 
ciency bill, reappropriating certain 1918 balances (H. Doc. No. 
874) Teg the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a Jetter 
from the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, together 
with a copy of a report from Mr. J. W. Sackett, assistant engineer 
in charge on preliminary examination of Canaveral Harbor, Fla. 
(H. Doe. No. 875) ; to the Committee on River and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed. , 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army submitting 
a statement showing the name of each civilian engineer employed 
between July 1, 1916, and June 30, 1917, in the work of improv- 
ing rivers and harbors (H. Doc. No. 876) ; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Flora 
L. Hovey v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 877) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Henry 
C. Crosthwait, Lyman L. Crosthwait, and George A. Crosthwait, 
heirs of William X. Crosthwait, deceased, v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 878); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. i 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mabel 
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Henderson and Mary H. Fletcher, daughters of William P. Hen- 
derson, deceased; 4. The United States (H. Doc. No. 879); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of A. H. 
Shonn, executor of the estate of Andrew J. Brown, deceased, 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 880); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the finding of the court in the case of John T. 
Gunn v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 881); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Addie 
P. Jones, widow of D. Lloyd Jones, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 882); to the Committee on War Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Enoch 
Smith, administrator of the estate of Harrison Fields, deceased, 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 883); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mabel 
Cushman Hitt, daughter of William H. W. Cushman, deceased, 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 884); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

18. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of J. H. 
Reed, administrator of the estate of John B. Reed, deceased, v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 885); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the Court in the case of Milton 
Giles, Charles P. Giles, and Aldana C. Burr, children and heirs 
of Ezekiel Giles, deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 
886); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 

rinted. 
j 15. A letter from the President of the Washington & Old 
Dominion Railway, transmitting report of the Washington & 
Old Dominion Railway for the 12 months ending December 
31, 1917, in compliance with requirements of section 10, act of 
Congress June 80, 1896 (H. Doc. No. 887) ; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 9388) to authorize the President 
of the United States to advance officers on the retired list, now on 
active duty, who were wounded in battle in the service of the 
United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 9389) to amend sections 10 
and 37 of the act entitled “An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 8, 1916; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 9390) to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Navy, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 9391) for the relief of re- 
tired oflicers of the United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9392) making ap- 
propriation for payment of balances due by readjustment of 
salaries of postmasters under existing law; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER; A bill (H. R. 9898) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James F. Larimore; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 9394) to correct the 
military record of William C. Wilson; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9395) granting 
an increase of pension to Phbebe Riley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEHOE: A bill (H. R. 9396) granting a pension to 
Oma B. Richardson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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increase of pension to Marcellus Teeters; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 9398) granting a pension to 
Katherine Cotter; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 9399) granting a pension to 
Hanna Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9400) granting. a pension to Sidney W. 
Ackerman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9401) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert W. Griffin; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the Oneida & Western 
Railroad Co., asking for just treatment of short-line railroads; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Evan O'Neill Kane, M. D., of Kane, Pa., sug- 
gesting a Federal dog tax to raise revenue for war wounded and 
alleviate food shortage; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Oneida & Western 
Railroad Co., asking equal treatinent of the short-line railroads; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Cordage Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
lating to the manufacture and prices of manila hemp; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Audubon Society, protesting 
against permission for grazing in the national parks and shoot- 
ing privileges in the bird reservations; to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands. 

Also, petition of Colgate & Co., for the daylight-saving bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the College Hall Library Club, asking re- 
peal of the increased postage rates on periodicals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HADLEY: Resolution of the Meridian Grange, No. 
265, Kent, Wash., requesting a law making it a treasonable of- 
fense for anyone to purchase, or attempt to purchase, securities 
of the United States at less than par; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of A, Berryessa, 748 Pacifie Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal., indorsement of bill providing for in- 
crease in the pay of civilian employees in the United States 
and the District of Columbia; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Farmers’ Educational & Co- 
operative Union of America, protesting against universal mili- 
tary training, by A. C. Davis, secretary, Gravette, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Petition of Colgate & Co., perfume makers, New York City, in- 
dorsement of daylight-saving plan; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, favoring amendment to war- 
revenue law eliminating section dealing with second-class post- 
age; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRONG: Statements showing cost of operation and 
petitions for increase of pay from rural mail carriers in the 
twenty-seventh congressional district of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 


Tuurspay, January 31, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee day by day for Thy 
guidance that we may understand life with its great meaning 
and purpose, with its deep tragedy, in the light that Thou canst 
give to us, Our hearts are saddened as one by one our com- 
rades in service drop out of the ranks of the living and are 
called to their reward beyond. We bless Thee for the associa- 
tion of everyone who has been faithful to the ideals of our great 
country and who has lived to promote the interests of the 
people. We pray that we may turn our hearts toward God, and 
may Thy guidance feel the touch of God upon our lives. May 
we so live that when we come to join that innumerable com- 
pany passing out of the realms of light and day we may go 
with a consciousness of having done our best to serve our 
country and our God. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9397) granting an 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Varpaman and by unani-. 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY (H. DOC. NO. 602). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the year ended 
October 31. 1917, which was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. (H. DOC, NO. 888). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid. before the Senate the annual 
report of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co, for the year 
1917, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and ordered to be printed: 


GEORGETOWN GAS LIGHT CO, 


The VICE. PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Georgetown Gas Light Co, for the year 1917. which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia; and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced thut the House agrees. to the report 
ef the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate on the joint reso- 
lution (II. J. Res. 174) for the purpose of pramoting efficiency, 
for the utilization of the resources and industries of the United 
States, for lessening the expenses of the war, and restoring the 
loss caused by the war by providing for the employment of a 
discovery or invention called the “ Garabed,” claiming to make 
possible the utilization of free energy. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution providing for the printing of 500.000 extra 
copies of the Income Tax Primer, prepared by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, etc: in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Sennte. 

The message further transmitted to the Senate resolutions on 
the death of Hon. WI nau Hanns. late a Senator of the 
United States from the State of New Jersey. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I present a resolution from a farmer's 
committee in my State, which T ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, us follows: 


Resolution adopted by the Farm Managers” Association at the ninth 
annua! meeting at Fargo. N. Dak., January 16, 1918, 


Resolved, That whereas the present labor situation: is apt to seri- 
ously affect crop production, snd. whereas it is essentini that as much 
as possible of our skilled farm labor be retained; that if a deferred 
classification can not be obtained, at least the eall should be: postponed 
until the crop Is planted. 

We would call attention to the fact that farm work is not specialized 
or simplified into a single tine, but that a skilled farm laborer must be 
competent in many different lines; and that it takes a longer experience 
to qualify a man for skilled farm work than for factory work. Ne 
amount of book learning or instruction: can take the place of actual 
bea ah zed at farm labor. 

t is necessary to have this skilled labor as leaders fn order to make 
use of untrain labor at all. There are no skilled farmers available 
if those now on the farms are taken. and if we lose the skilled labor 
np amount of unskilled labor can take their place or keep up produc- 

on 


In live-stock raising the use of unskilled labor will result in such 
3 1 loss as will make the maintenance of the live-stock Industry 
ssible. 
he farmer claims po 5 for his boys for their own sake or 
for his own bnsiness profits, but simply that pede eee be 
maintained. We would urge that county and district rds, acquaint 
themselves most fully with the conditions above mentioned and with 
the facts ip each case, and that where the facts) prove u man to be a 
skilled farm laborer that he be classified as such. 
It is within our knowledge that several boards seem to consider all 
farmers as common labor and have ignored the skilled quality of this 


labor entirely, 
J. C. Hore; 
Ellendale.. V. Dak, 


W. W. BROWN; 
Amenia, N. Dak; 
F. R. Jo 

Casse 
Mr. JONES. of Washington. I have a telegram from the 
Seattle: Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club of Wash- 
ingtom urging that a further extension: of time be granted for 
making out returns under the income-tax law: I move that it 
be referred to the Committee on Finance. 


The motion was agreed to. 2 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a resolution adopted by 
Okanogan County Pomona Grange, No. 22, Patrons of Hus 
bandry, of Washington, favoring Federal ownership and control 
of packing plants, which was referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

He also presented’ a resolution adopted by Okanogan County 
Pomona Grange, No. 22, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington, 
favoring. Federal control of railroads, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented a memorial of Okanogan County Pomona 
Grange, No. 22, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington, remon- 
struting against any change in the farm-loan act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking, and Currency. 

He also presented a resolution adopted’ by Okanogan County 
Pomona Grange, No. 22, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington, 
requesting Senators to use their influence in securing the de- 
sired seed wheat for homesteaders. located’ on the south half of 
the Colville Indian Reservation, in thut Stute. which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial adopted by Okanogan County 
Pomona Grange, No. 22, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the oleomargurine law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Okanogan County 
Pomona Grange, No, 22, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington, 
favoring the payment of the income tax by Members of Con- 
gress, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Okanogan County 
Pomona Grange, No. 22, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington, 
favoring a tax on all unused land, which. was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted. by Okanogan County. 
Pomona Grange, No 22, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington, 
favoring the closing of all unnecessury business. establishments 
during the war, which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I send to the desk n reso» 
lution adopted by the citizens of Indianola, Sunflower County; 
Miss., expressing confidence in the President in his conduct of 
the war and the manner of managing the fuel situation, and so 
forth. I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp- without 
rending. 

There being no objection. the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the citizens of Indianola and Sunflower County, 
meeting assembled at Indianola on January 28, 1918, desire to: ex- 
press to President Wilson and the administration in the present. crisis 
with the Imperial German Government our supreme confidence In the 
manegemenut and conduct of the war anil eran therefor by 
the President. It being the sense of this body that the critics of the 
President and his Cabinet should be most severely condemned. be- 
cause we feel that criticism at such a time as this is most detri- 
mental to the Nation's interests; that the criticisms recently made 
are born of partisanship and a desire to further political interests of 
the crities, all of which motives we most heartily condemn. This is 
not a time for criticism, but a time for action. and support. and it ts 


the gp papa duty of every citizen to uphold the administration 
rather than inject strife and partisanship: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we: hereby express our sincere faith and confidence in 
the administration and in the ability of President Wilson as Commander 
in Chief of the ra a Navy and his Cabinet to direct and manage 
the whole situation the present onena 

. B. Martis, Chairman. 


W. M. LOCKHART, Seeretary. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I bave a telegram which I received several 
days ago; and which is now somewhat out of date, but the 
peculiar conditions obtaining in the Senate; as every one knows, 
prevented my presenting the telegram earlier, I now ask to 
have it read for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., January 26, 1913. 


Miss., in mass 


Hon. B. R. TILEMAN, 
The Senate, Washington, D. O.z 

Traffic congestion in tce-bound northern ports seriously handicapping 
war measures. while southern ports are Lesage gabe idle. We re- 
spectfully cail this to your attention, urgin t vou personally bend 
every effort to equitable diversion of this trafie through southern ports; 
freight rates to readjusted where necessary to this end. 

CHARLESTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association, of San Francisco, Cal., praying that the park 
lands of the public domain in that State be thrown open for 
the use of the cattlemen of California, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 
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He also presented a petition of the Salmon Packers of 
Alaska, the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, and other affillated 
organizations, praying for the establishment of a Government 
hospital in the Bristol Bay region, Alaska, which was referred 
to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have here two telegrams, 
one from the governor of my State and the other from the su- 
perintendent of public instruction, with regard to the pending 
so-called. Susan B. Anthony amendment. I ask to have the tele- 
grams inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
inserted in the Recorp, as follows: 

Denver, COLO., January 23, 1918, 


Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Woman mortaio has been very beneficial to the State of Colorado 
and its citizenship. I think it a just and wise move to extend the right 


of suffrage to the women of the Nation. 
Junius C. GUNTER, 
Governor of Colorado. 
Denver, COLO., January 22, 1918, 
Ion. CHARLES S. THOMAS 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the members of the State admintstration of Colorado, desire to 
testify to our firm and increasing belief in the justice and expediency of 
woman suffrage. We u the passage of the Federal amendment en- 
franchising omen; Poa g hie afana upon every consideration of 

ighteousness, patriotism, and efficiency. 

E s pra SE, Bradford, superintendent of public instruction 
of Colorado; James R. Noland, treasurer of State of 
Colorado; R. H. Higgins, treasurer of State of Colo- 
rado; Charles H. Luckenby, auditor of State of Colo- 
rado ; Leslie E. Hubbard, attorney general of Colorado. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of E. E. Bowles, 
secretary of the farmers’ committee of the California Develop- 
ment Board, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the importa- 
tion of Chinese farmers into this country during the war, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HARDING presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Ohio, praying for the repeal of the tax on margarines, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Farmers’ Alliance, of 
Florida, Ohio, remonstrating against the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to our soldiers in France, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Army Boys in 
Blue of the State of Ohio, favoring an increase of pension of 
veterans of the Civil War, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry inmates of the Na- 
tional Military Home, of Dayton, Ohio, praying for the repair, 
preservation, care, and future maintenance of the brig Niagara, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Mr. KNOX presented a petition of sundry citizens of Erie, 
Pa., praying for the repair, preservation, care, and future main- 
tenance of the brig Niagara, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. r 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oakmont, 
Pa., and a petition of sundry citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa., pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit polygamy, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amend- 
ment to the legislatures of the several States, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Montana, praying for an appropriation for the pay- 
ment of one-half of the appraised value of Fort Peck Indian 
lands, which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Montana, praying for an opening to settlement of the Fort 
Belknap Indian Reservation in that State, which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. A 

He also presente a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Montana, praying for the establishment on the lower Milk 
River reclamation project a farm unit of 160 acres, which was 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have here a letter from the 
secretary of the Farm Managers’ Association of North Da- 
kota, and also resolutions adopted by the members of that asso- 
ciation. As I understand my colleague has introduced a similar 
resolution, I do not ask that it be printed, but I ask that the 
letter be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


There being no objection, the letter and resolution were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and the 
letter was ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


. FARM MANAGERS’ 3 
anuary 23, 1918. 
Hon, A. J. Gronna, Pe 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: At the ninth annual meeting of the Farm Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Fargo, N. Dak., on Wednesday, January 16, 1918, the 
program consisted of a discussion of the ways and means of maintain- 
ing or increasing the production of food products. It was recognized 
that the one big problem of farm managers at the present time is to 
help win the war, and it seems to be quite generally understood by 
15 in all walks of life that the production of an adequate supply of 

is necessary to the Nation and our allies in the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. principal topics discussed at the Fargo meetin. 
were the means of increasing crop yields, the handling of the se 
situation, the place of liye stock in increased food production, and the 
wars and means of relieving the shortage of farm labor. 

n Cee the labor problem it was brought out that men and 
boys who are inexperien in farm work can not take the place of 
skilled farm laborers in the handling of the large pleces of machinery 
that are in use on the farms in this region, in the care of live stock, 
and in the performance of other operations requiring skill that can 
be obtained only by years of experience. 

In view of the urgent necessity of keeping the skilled farm labor on 
the farms to maintain production of food products, a committee was 
appointed to prepare resolutions to be submitted to exemption boards 
asking them to give careful consideration in claims for deferred classi- 
fication of skilled farm laborers, 

I am inclosing herewith a copy of the resolution that was adopted by 
the Farm Managers’ Association at their annual meeting. It was voted 
that a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the county and dis- 
trict exemption boards, to State commissioners of labor, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and to the United States Senators 
and Congressmen. 

Very truly, yours, R. C. DONEGHUE, 
Secretary. 


Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, I send to the desk resolu- 
tions adopted at a meeting of the Louisiana Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman's Party thanking the President for having rec- 
ommended the passage of the Susan B. Anthony amendment 
and urging Senators to support that amendment, which I ask 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


[Resolutions adopted at meeting held under auspices of the National 
1918. Party, at New Orleans, La., this 22d day of January, 


Resolwed, That this meeting extend thanks to President Wilson for 
having spoken to his party recommending the passage of the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment, thereby insuring a two-thirds majority in the 
House, and that he be urged to recommend its ssage by the United 
States Senate, to the end that we may be as victorious in the upper 
House as in the lower, 

Resolved, That the two Senators from the State of Louisiana be 
urged to do all in their power to make the national suffrage amendment 
a party measure, so that the women may feel that our country’s plea 
for democracy abroad is made a vital issue here at home. 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to the President; to the Vice 
President; to Majority Leader Senator THOMAS MARTIN; to Minority 
Leader Senator JACOB GALLINGER; to Senator Jones of New Mexico, 


chairman of the Woman Suffrage Committee; to Senator Roser F.“ 


BROUSSARD ; and to Senator JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, with the request that 
it be read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
rs. M. In GRaHAM-BANKSTON, 
Chairman Louisiana Branch of the National Woman’s Party. 
Mrs. RANDOLPH LYONS, 
Louisiana Secretary. 


Mr. NELSON presented a resolution, adopted by the Minne- 
sota Branch of the National Woman's Party of St. Paul, Minn., 
favoring the submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the 
legislatures of the several States, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maine, praying for the continuance of the present rate of 
postage on second-class mail matter, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Maine, praying for an allowance to rural letter carriers for main- 
tenance of equipment, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Maine, praying for Government ownership and control of coal 
mines and railroads, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maine, praying for the creation of a civil service court of ap- 
peals, which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and 
Retrenchment, 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. STONE. Mr, President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr, STONE. I will state the question of privilege. On Mon- 
day of last week—January 21—I addressed the Senate on the 
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subject of “ Politics in the war.” With respect to-that address 
different news agencies and correspondents sent out more or 
less broadcast diversified accounts of the speech and of alleged 
events—especially preceding events—connected with it. It is 
with especial reference to the report of these“ alleged preceding“ 
events connected with the speech referred to that I rise now to 
address myself as a matter of privilege. Statements were made, 
having no foundation in fact, calculated. if not intended, to dis- 
parage and break the force of what I said on the occasion 
alluded to, and as the manifest purpose was to discredit me I 
feel justified in correcting these published misstatements, It 
will take me but a few moments to dispose of it. 

Mr. President, I would have done this earlier except for the 
fact that at the conclusion of the debate in the Senate en Mon- 
day of last week an adjournment was taken until the Thursday 
following. That day was consumed for the most part -by the 
speech of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ] 
in the reply he made to the criticism of the President of the 
speech the Senator had made some days before in New York, 
At the conclusion of that speech the Senate teok an adjourn- 
ment until Monday of this week. After a very few moments’ 
session on that day an adjournment was taken until yesterday, 
when, because of the lamentable death reported to the Senute 
at that time of Senator Hudurs. of New Jersey, an adjournment 
was taken until to-day. So this is the first practical oppor- 
tunity I have bad for rising to the point of privilege which I 
now present to the Senate 

On the day following my speech to the Senate on the subject 
mentioned Mr, Albert W. Fex, a daily space writer of the Wash- 
ington Post, stated in his article of that date that the speech 
I had made was net taken seriously at the White House and in 
no way had the support of the administration, and by his 
article sought to create the impression that the speech was con- 
deimned by those in and around the White House. 

Also, a Washington dispatch appeared in the New York 
World of Tnesday, January 22, in which the following appeared: 

Senator CULBERSON and other Democrats tried to dissuade him 
{Sroxe] from delivering it {the speech]. He [Strong] insisted on 
arraigning the Republicans as playing politics in the war in an effort 
to take ho'd of the Government. 

Also, an Associated Press dispatch of January 21 to the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, sent out on the day the speech was de- 
livered, contains the following: A 

Many Democratic leaders, meluding Postmaster General Burleson, 
conferred with Senator Sroxz to-day, seeking to dissuade him from 
delivering his speech. 

I could multiply such quotations indefinitely, but this is suffi- 
cient, for if I multiplied them they would be to the same effect. 
It is about these misstatements of fact, which are intended in 
some way to reflect on me, that I desire to speak very briefiy. 

First. I speak first of the article in the Washington Post, 
printed under the nume of Mr. Fox, in which he undertook to 
state with precision the attitude of the White House officials 
with respect to my speech. As to their attitude I can not speak. 
and would not if 1 could, but I undertake to say authoritatively 
that Mr. Albert W. Fox had no authority whatsoever to speak 
for them. His effusion was altogether without knowledge and 
wholly gratuitous. I am definitely informed that Mr. Fox had 
not been within the executive oflices for two months before he 
wrote the article upon which I am commenting, was not there 
on the day he wrote it, and I doubt if he has been there since. 
To use an expressive vulgarism, he was simply “talking 
through his hat.“ He desired to have the public believe that 
What he said was true, and so he wrgte and published it, with- 
out carmg whether it was true or false. 

Second. The statement I have quoted to the effect that Post- 
muster General Burleson visited me in the forenoon just pre- 
ceaing the delivery of my address to protest or advise against 
its delivery is unqualifiedly fulse in substance and effect. It 
is true that General Burleson came to my committee rooms 
on the morning referred to and discussed with me some matters 
of mutual concern. It is not necessary that I should repeat 
either the subject or the substance of our conference. It is 
sufficient for me to say that General Burleson did not on that 
occasion or ut any other time ever speak a word to me in any 
way suggesting or advising against the delivery of the speech 
he then knew I intended to make in the Senate on that date. 
The story is purely a buseless fabrication. 

Third. The story that Senator Cutserson—and I see the 
honorable Senator present—and numerous other so-called Demo- 
cratic Senate leaders -ought to induce me to forego the delivery 
of the speech is also false. Senator Cutgerson never spoke to 
me on the subject in his life. Only one Senator ever spoke to 
me personally about the speech prior to its delivery who in any 
way seemed fo doubt the wisdom of making it. That one Sena- 
tor, whose name I withhold, for whom I entertain not only a 
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high opinion hut a most affectionate regard, did express to me 
a doubt as to the timeliness of making u speech that might be 
characterized by soine as partisan. At that time he did not 
know what the speech was to he. He heard the speech for the 
first time when I made it, and at its conclusion this Senator 
personally expressed to me his approval of it. 

Mr. Vresident what I have said is sufficient to show the 
character of the stories sent.out by the different newsmen, and 
which were published more or less widely throughout the coun- 
try These stories are untrue iu fact and also unfair, because 
manifestly they were intended to discount and diseredit my 
address before the country. I have felt thut I ought as a mat- 
ter of justice to myself to brand these falsehoods us they 
deserve. I am unhappily conscious that my definite denial of 
these stories which I have now made may never go beyond the 
walls, of this Chamber and the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I apprebend that while the wrong was exploited, the 
correction will be buried. ‘Nevertheless 1 will put the truth 
in the Recorp. 

In this connection it might not be amiss to en the attention 
of my newspaper friends to the letter of Thomas Jefferson to 
Mr. Norville, which I reed in the Senate semetime Since, and 
to express the hope that they will not in this day and genera- 
tion justify the well-merited criticisms which Mr. Jefferson 
made of newspapers of his day and generation. ‘Because of 
their exeeptional oppcrtunity to influence publie opinion right- 
fully or wrongfully, for good or evil, T hold that the newspaper 
editor and reporter should be influenced by the highest con- 
siderations of justice. and that truth should he even more sacred 
to them, if possible, than to any other class of men. 


THE FUEL SITUATION, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have some peti- 
tions and memorials regarding the fuel situation which 1 de- 
sire to present. 

I wish to say, if the Chair will indulge me, that the most 
expensive coal purchase in the United States last Monday was 
purchased in my home city of Grand Rapids, where 6 tons of 
coal cost over $22,000. ‘The consumption capacity of the city 
of Grand Rapids, Mich, with 135,000 people. is 3.000 tons of 
coal a day. Last Monday 37 of the leading furniture industries 
of that city, and the leading furniture center in the world, 
were closed down by order of the Fuel Administration to save 
6 tons of coal that could be carried upon two wagons. It 
would have taken, by a very careful and painstaking review 
among our factories, 6 tons of coal more to have operated 37 
fuctories in the city of Grand Rapids last Monday than it took 
to close them down, and nearly 8.000 workmen were put into the 
streets on that day, and their wages wasted by Government 
order. That Is a high price to pay for coal in the United States; 
a tremendous sacrifice for labor to make lu order to humor a 
caprice, a mere caprice, If that is wisdom, I do not understand 
it. No, Mr. President, it is reckless indifference to individual 
liberty and the rights of citizenship. 

I rise in my capacity as a Senator to protest against the 
sacrifice bf labor and of business to the whims of a Fuel Ad- 
ministrator who will not see his error. Think of it, sir! 
Thirty-seven great furniture-manufacturing plants closed down 
n whole day to save 6 tons of coal! And in the nine idle days 
that are to follow, if this order stands, 54 tons of coal—scarcely 
a carload—will be saved and over $250,000 in wages to work- 
men lost. 

If we can not make ourselves heard at the Fuel Adminis- 
trator's office and the weakness of their untenable position 
ean not be demonstrated to them, then I rise in my right as 
a Senator in this Chamber and make my protest bere. with 
the hope that it may find its way into the heart and mind of 
men charged with that special responsibility. 

On the same day in Detroit great manufacturing establish- 
ments. including the Dodge Bros., making munitions of war 
for the Government, with a full supply of coal ou hand, had 
their force dissipated 70 per cent by that order, and a very 
essential element in the making of cannon for our Army was 
arrested and that important work unnecessarily delayed by 
the Fuel Administrator. 

Senators, it is not right; it is neither sensible nor patriotic. 
I know of communities in my State where woodworking insti- 
tutions furnish the entire community with fuel. yet they were 
closed down, although they did not use an ounce of coal. Not 
a community in Michigan which does not feel the injustice 
of this order. ’ 

Dodge Bros. have ample coal. They bought 100,000 tons last 
February and had it delivered. There is no question of con- 
gestion there. From their coal pile they have supplied 3,000 
families in Detroit who have been permitted to come and take 
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this coal to warm themselves. But yet that Institution, which 
equipped a special plant to make ordnance costing millions of 
dollars, covering nearly 20 acres of ground space, had to shut 
down, its force turned into the streets, and our preparations 
for war delayed because of a wholesale and thoughtless order, 
which did not save an ounee of coal-or relieve congestion any- 
where. Sir. I protest against this.course. I protest against it 
in the name of the loyal people of Michigan. 

The memorials presented by Mr. Surrf of Michigan were 
as follows: 


Detrorr, MICH., January 90, 1918. 
Senator WILLIAM ALDEN Je sol hg 


ashington, D. 0.: 

Unless pressure is brought to bear on Fuel Administration to get fuel 
to Detroit all factories in town will be closed. There are approximate! 
25 will be closed this week. Why can not order be issued closing a 
saloons, theaters, peol reoms, bowling alleys, and other nonessentials 
permanently untii situation is relieved? Workmen of town getting very 
much wrought up, and will bring about very bad condition. We have 
fuel only enough until Friday, with no prospect of getting more, and 
have many Government orders. Wish you would use your full influence 
to bring about. betterment of our condition 

O. S. OVERTON-BOWEN PRODUCE CORPORATION, 


Drrnorr, MicH., January 30, 1918. 


on 24-hour supplies of coal. Our source of supply is now being cut off; 
this is due partially to cars consigned to us having been confiscated 
in Ohio, and siso to the fact that very little coal is shipped into 
Detroit. Our immediate shortage effects 600 families. e must have 


foreed to find other quarters or freeze. 
HENNAN IREAL Estate EXCHANGE. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia ‘subsequently said: Mr. President, I 
wish to supplement what was suid by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Saurrx] by calling attention to the fact that on Monday 
the hydroelectric plants practically all over the United States 
closed down, or, at least, the industries operated through hydro- 
electricity were compelled to close, 

T wish to illustrate the practical effect of this action by refer- 
ring to the city in my State which has the largest number of mills 
operated by power furnished by hydroelectric'plants. In Colum- 
bus, Ga., there are 12 mills; there are between seven and ten 
thousand operatives who work in these mills; the mills are 
largely employed in producing material for the Government, 
some not directly for the Government, but they are producing to 
a large extent cloth for contractors who are furnishing clothing 
for the soldiers. 

These mills, though stopped, were compelled to use coal to 
protect their sprinkler systems and to provide their fire-extin- 
guishing plants. They would have required no additional coal, 
if operated, to wurm the employees, for the additional heat com- 
ing from the operation of their electrical machines would have 
furnished all the hent required for the buildings when added to 
thut which they did use, though closed down. So these mills 
could have operated without burning a pound of additional coal 
inside the mills. 

The seven to ten thousand employees were sent home. In 
their houses they burned much more coal than would have been 
used had they been in the mills. So that the immediate result 
of closing these mills was nn increased consumption of coal last 
Monday in the city of Columbus, Ga., with loss of work to be- 
tween seven and ten thousand employees and a loss to the Gov- 
ernment, a loss in our national strength, in the conduct of the 
war, of products needed te conduct the war. - 

But this is not all, Mr. President. The three months when 
the water supply is ample in the southeastern States are Janu- 
ary, February. and March. ‘Later along in the year the water 
power is not sufficient and the electrical currents for the opera- 
tion of the milis must be supplemented by the use of coal in 
addition to the water power. ‘The water passed over the dam 
last Monday and is gone. It will continue to pass over the dam 
these other Mondays, if the mills are not operated, and will be 
wasted. 

I heard one of the leading men engaged in these industries 
from that section state, in the presenee of Dr. Garfield on yes- 
terday, that the coal that would be required to produce the 
power which would be wasted on these Mondays would amount 
to 150,000 tons, and if this waste takes place now the coul must 
be burned later along to make up the loss: 

These mills are behind on their contracts with the Government. 
It is os important thut the thin clothing should be ready for 
summer as that the warm clothing should have been ready in 
the fall, and stepping these mills will hinder a production -so 
essential for the protection of the health of the American Army. 

Mr. President. these facts were fully presented to Dr. Garfield 
yesterday, and I wish to say for him that I do not think he 

, contemplated that his local agents would actually stop hydro- 


electric plants. They had been requested to ask that they stop. 
They had been advised to make an appeal to their patriotism to 
stop; but in my State the fuel agents went further and threat- 
ened criminal prosecutions if the-mills were not stopped. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not know that I exactly 
understand the position of the Senator. Do I understand lum to 
say that he is of the opinion that Dr. Garfield did not intend 
that these people should shut down? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I did not say that. I said that 
he did not intend that his local agents should say that they were 
obliged to shut down. He only expected his local agents to 
appeal to their patriotism to shut down. 

Mr. BORSH. Well, assuming that they were patriotic men, 
that would be about the same thing as compelling them to shut 
down. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Unless they saw that it was more 
patriotic to operate and furnish the soldiers what they needed 
and the Government what it needed than te comply with a 
view of patriotism suggested by one who perhaps was not as 
familiar with the facts as they were. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have had this same question up with 
Dr. Garfield, and he does not contend that under the law he 
has any authority to close the bydroelectric plants; but he did 
Say that he had made the request in every State, and he made it, 
he said, on account of transportation. He said that that was 
the real trouble—that the railroads eould not transport the stuff 
that the mills made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I believe Dr. Garfield will advise his 
agents that they had no authority to stop the hydroelectric 
plants. I was before him yesterday with millmen from the 
South. We diseussed the subject before him yesterday. I have 
here his letter, expressly declaring that he had no authority 
and did not undertaké to step these plants. It was signed 
several days ago. I have advised all mill operators that this 
letter was in my possession, signed by him, and that he had not 
withdrawn it. I hope that he will not only instruct his local 
agents not to make any threats against plants operating with 
hydroelectricity but that he will go further and concede that 
the-service of their country requires that they operate, and that 
it is the part of patriotism to continue operations in order 
that we may he prepared to meet the call which soon will be 
made- on us for spring and summer clothing for the Army and 
Navy and for other supplies. 


APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTOR OF EXPLOSIVES. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, inasmuch as I may 
be called. away, I rise to a matter not exactly in the nature of 
personal privilege, though I might take the floor so claiming 
if I desired to do so. I regret that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PENROSE] is not present. I should be willing to 
await his coming if I did not myself expect shortly to Jeave 
the city. 

On page 1091 of the Recorp a statement made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania in my absence contained the following lan- 
guage: 

I had curiosity to find out who had been appointed, and I discovered 
in Pennsylvania that a gentleman who had been engaged in the hon- 
erable occupation of selling Hire’s root beer at retail was 8 
of explosives, and admitted that he did not know a thing about it, but 
if there was any hard work connected with it he would not take it. 
The Senator from Arizona— 

The Senator from Pennsylvania was alluding to me, for I 
was stading in front of his desk at the time the question of the 
confirmation of inspectors of munitions came up in executive 
session— P 
The Senator from Arizona was extremely solicitous to have his in- 
spector acted on immediately, and I discovered from several hundred 
letters from the State of Arizona that he was a cigar maker. 

I wonder if the first statement of the Senator was as unre- 
liable as his second. Hundreds of letters from Arizona! By 
what peculiar affinity did the Senator from Pennsylvania find 
mere people to make a misstatement in a few days through the 
mail than I have found in 37 years of life amongst them? 

The fact is that the gentleman himself, Mr. Shaw, wrote a 
letter to the Senator from Pennsylvanian, which has not been 
read on this floor but which I will ask the Secretary to read, 
and I shall ask the attention of the Senate to it, as it shows the 
earefulness with which the Senater from Pennsylvania states 
the truth when he has a political question in his mind. I mean 
nothing against the Senator personally, but he is so saturated 
with political prejudice that it is impossible for him to deal 
fairly when such a question is involved. With the exception 
of some matter which I should not care to have printed in the 
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Record without first showing it to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, I ask that the letter be read in justification of Mr. 
Shaw as well as for my reasons in recommending him. 

Before the Secretary commences reading, however, I should 
like to say that I made no request of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania or of anyone else that the nomination of this particular 
man, Mr. Shaw, as explosive inspector of Arizona, should be 
immediately confirmed. Mine was a mere pleasant allusion. 
The Senator said they all needed money, and I said, “ Then, if 
they are in that fix, by all means let them all be confirmed at 
once.” Then he said that I was extremely anxious to have this 
particular man confirmed, inferring that I was afraid the fact 
might get out, as he had stated it from the hundreds of letters 
which he had received from people in Arizona to the effect 
stated by him in his speech. Not one of those letters told the 


‘truth about it, and I think the Senate will pardon me for having 


a slight doubt as to the vast number of misstatements received 
by the Senator on a matter so unimportant. I now ask the 
Secretary to read the letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., January 22, 1918. 
Hon. Bos PENROSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Associated Press news gives an account of your attack in 
the United States Senate yesterday on the Federal explosives in: tors, 
and it is stating it mildly indeed to say that I am surprised that any 
man * should make the charge you did against the United 
Reaper inspector for the State of Arizona without first ascertaining the 

cts, 
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information is reg gr oE to anyone who really es to Investi- 

gate my activities Arizona and e here, rather than to seek by 

such Itry, partisan methods as yours in casting aspersions upon an 

honest trade, even though not mine, in what seems a desire on your 

rt to embarrass the administration at this critical period in our 
pational history. 


Very truly, yours, 


United States Inspector of Explosives, 
State of Arizona, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, perhaps there would 
have been reason for a still further assault by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania if he had known that this cigar maker, as he calls 
him, was also selected from the largest county in the State of 
Arizona as one of the delegates to the National Convention at 
Baltimore. He is a man who had the right to be free from the 
aspersions of any Senator on this floor. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania could easily have ascertained, by seeing me and 
my colleague, the facts before he put such a statement as that 
made by him in the Recorp. I wish simply to let my friends at 
home and the people generally know that I have made my pro- 
test against this very unjust and unjustifiable assault against 
a friend of mine whom I had recommended for office and in 

whose honor, integrity, and fitness I have full confidence, 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA, 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, preliminary to making a re- 
quest for unanimous consent to have an article printed in the 
Recorp, I ask the indulgence of the Senate for a moment or two 
to explain the nature of the article. 

Mr. President, at this time when a great many persons are 
expressing the gloomiest thoughts regarding the cessation of 
hostilities on the Russian front, and a wave of hostile criticisms 
of the Russians is sweeping over the country, I would like to 
draw the attention of the Senate to a view of that situation, 
to which most of us, unhappily, have been strangers, The view 
I am about to present is likely to become accepted as time passes 
as the real judgment upon the Russian revolution of last No- 
vember, when what are known as the bolsheviki came into the 
ascendency. 

First, Mr. President, I desire to speak of a man who has 
been in Russia, and who, to my mind, has rendered great aid 
to his country—a man who stands in the forefront of American 
business and finance, who dropped all of his personal affairs 


and went to Russia, where he worked, giving closer attention 
to the interests of Russia and the allies than, I venture to say, 
he ever gave to anything else in his whole career. I refer to 
Col. William B. Thompson, a director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, who was in command of the American Red 
Cross mission in Russia. He had already contributed a quarter 
of a million dollars to the fund of the war council of the Red 
Cross, which covered the bulk of the expenses of the mission 
to Russia. Col. Thompson was four months in Petrograd. Dur- 
ing that time he sensed fully the meaning of the Russian revo- 
lution. He saw the assistance that the Russians needed in 
their struggle for a stable government, and he saw the utmost 
importance of combating the well-organized German propaganda 
which had already knocked Russia to pieces as a cohesive 
fighting force and threatened to bring that country and Ger- 
many together as friends, if not as allies, right in the middle 
of the war. As the matter was of a pressing character, Col. 
Thompson found that it would not permit of delay. But it was 
impossible to convey by cable any idea of his vision regarding 
this intricate and complicated situation so that it would be 
appreciated and acted upon by the Government at Washington. 
In this emergency Col, Thompson played the part of a great 
American in combating the German propaganda. He came back 
to this country a short time ago to tell the story in order that 
the situation might be better understood and more intelligently 
handled. It was a story in effect that the hated bolsheviki 
leaders, who had been proclaimed as paid German spies, would 
not make a separate peace with Germany unless the attitude 
of countries formerly in alliance with Russia forced them to do 
so, and that the Russian democracy, under the leadership of the 
maximalists, was the greatest enemy the Kaiser had. In other 
words, the Russian democracy, alongside of Germany and Aus- 
tria, were setting the populations of those two countries on fire 
with the spirit of democracy and the fervor of anti-Kaiserism; 
that Austria was already yielding to the propaganda from Rus- 
sia, and that Germany had been smitten, so to speak, so hard 
by its own boomerang that in time a democratic upheaval in 
that country would compel the German general staff to yield 
its attitude of annexations and world domination. 

One evening last week Col. Thompson was entertained at 
dinner by the Rocky Mountain Club of New York in celebration 
of his return. It just happened that this dinner was the first 
anniversary of the conception of a movement led by him to 
turn over to the starving children of Belgium the fund which 
the club had for the erection of a new clubhouse and which 
Col. Thompson headed with a personal subscription of $100,000, 
This fund came to be known as the Hoover Rocky Mountain 
Club Fund for Relief in Belgium. Thus briefly and inade- 
quately I have tried to give, by describing his acts, a rough 
picture of the man who, surrounded by his friends, delivered 
his message about Russia, which I now desire to give to the 
Senate. 

I ask that Col. Thompson’s address be printed in the RECORD, 
and I earnestly urge that every Member of the Senate read it 
carefully. It presents a knowledge of present conditions in 
Russia, and a vision of its future possessed by few men in this 


country. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, will he permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. I have read the address to which the Senator 
refers, delivered by Col. Thompson, and I am greatly gratified 
that the Senator from New York has asked that it may be 
printed in the Rxconp. It is one of the most interesting contribu- 
tions to the current history of the war, especially that part of it 
relating to Russia, I have seen. I received a copy of this speech 
and read it with great interest. I have spoken of it to two or 
three Senators who had not seen it, and read it to one of them 
in my committee room, and he was greatly impressed by it, as 1 
was. My only object now, aside from seconding the request of 
the Senator from New York, is, as far as I can, to call the at- 
tention of Senators to this remarkable address—I think it is re- 
markable—in order that those who have not read it shall not 
neglect the opportunity of doing so when it appears in the 


RECORD. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I want to thank the Senator 
for his comment upon this address. It struck me so forcibly that 
I was prompted to make this request of the Senate this morning. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Sen- 
ator from New York that I also have read this address with 
great interest, and I think it ought to be made a part of the 
public record. } 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered, 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
i RUSSIAN PROBLEMS. 


T have returned to this country with some very strong ideas re- 
3 Russin, and the duty of the United States and the allles 
© that stirring, and I am afraid you will think somewhat erratic, 
young democracy. : 

I come from a people now generally known as the Bolsheviki, who 
ust now are extremely unpopular in the American press. They are 
eld up as assistant Germans and are being donounced for having 
deserted the allies and throwing their influence on the side of the 
Kaiser. I am afraid the A can . le are slow to realize one 
of the greatest facts in the war at this time. The Bolsheviki at the 
present moment are a tremendous factor in making the central powers 
of Europe realize that they can never win this war; that they will 
be for to a basis of a reasonable and a oe peace. 

The newspapers that are denouncing the Bolsheviki just now are 
pentane columns about a revolution in Austria-Hungary, a revolution 
ased upon immediate peace with no anůuexations and no es. 
This Austro-Hungarian revolution was inspired by the Russian 
Bolshevikl. The importance of this revolution should not be ignored. 
The example and efforts of the Russian democracy are se the 
central powers on fire. The most damaging enemy Germany has is 
the Russian democracy alongside of it, preaching to the German 
common people and to the German soldiers the same doctrine of 
democratic peace. Stranger things have happened than that a lasting 

peace, without the realization of any of Germany's despotic war aims, 
ma eee eee eee > 
en I arri in Russia last July I found the country almost 
prostrate through demoralization caused by unopposed German propa- 
da, German propaganda had 1 abont a strike through all 
Russia three days before the declaration of war in 1914. German 
intrigue and propaganda had so surrounded the Czar that a separate 
peace was almost impending last March. 
FOOD RIOTS PARE OF PLOT. 

Food had been cut off deliberately from Petr d and other cities 
in order to cause bread riots and strikes, with the cold intention on 
the part of the German and Russian autocracies of using these measures 
as an excuse for a separate peace. The Russian soldiers refused to fire 
on the 8 people, and the long-sought-for Russian revolution was 
realized with the abdication of the rar At the time I reached Petro- 
grad that noble Russian patriot, Alexander K. d I am deliber- 
ate in calling him a noble man—was attempting a coalition vern- 
ment, a government representing the rich and the poor. The ri how- 
ever, were not satisfied to work with the poor. 

German propaganda was busy tearing down. AHied ha g was 
uneonsciousiy aiding, and this resulted in an attempt to place over 
Russia a man on horseback—Kornilef. To me it seems that a madder 
scheme was never conceived in the brain of man. It aroused to frenzy 


to Eng 
and was received in audience by King George: When you who have 
not been to Russia are puzzling your brains over the sheviki and 
wondering why they should be so extreme and so opposed to the 
property-owning classes, it would be useful for you to remember these 
things, which will explain why the workingmen and ts are in 
absotute control in Russia and passionately devoted to making their 
freedom secure. The terrorism under which the limited Eo 
owning class is living in Russia is slight co: ed with the terrorism 
in which the workin, and the peasant lives in contemplating a 
return of the power of the old régime. 
RUSSIANS REAL PATRIOTS. 

We talk about patriots in this country, but we do not know what 
patriotism is until we see in Russia examples of what I should call the 
atriotism of mankind. While in Ru I met some real patriots. 

ere I met men and women who for the benefit of their fellows had 
spent three-quarters of their lives in prisons and chain gangs. There 
I met the heads of the revolutionary groups who for 
more had been risking their all for Russian freedom—M. 
kovsky, Mr. 9 ), and Mr. Lazaroff. Think of 
Breshkovsky, the Grandmother of e Revolution, 74 years old. a 
prisoner and an exile for 34 years, still working night and day with 
might and main for the benefit of her fellow Russians. 

his group surrounded Kerensky, who believed in working out the 

social problem by the Russian la classes in conjunction with the 
property-owning classes, Then, I saw the workings of another 
group, equally triotic, who belleved that uitimate freedom and the 
possession of the land could only be worked out the worki: 
and the peasants. I can easily see how Marie Spiridovna, now a lead- 
ing figure in Russian life, believes that freedom is only to be realized 
by a government of a alone. The n revolution, only a 
few months „ released this hangs Hekit re now only in the thirties, 
from 15 years’ solitary confinement a Siberian pea 

I will say right here that, if at any time during my travels I was 
a witness of deeds of wanton destruction and violence, it was not in 
Russia. If at any time I was subjected to any discourtesy or 8 
r 8 not in Russia. If at any time I was in danger, it was not in 

ussia. 

COUNTRY NEEDS HELP, 


Yet Russia is a good deal disorganized these days, and meeds our 
help. There have been revolution and attempted revolution, one com- 
ing on the heels of another. There has been considerable civil strife 
in one section of the country or another, but the reports always appear 
much more dreadful than the facts really are. Russia is happy in her 
trials, because Russia has found something which her sons, and their 
fathers and 8 and great grandfathers have been striving 
for. Russia s found freedom. Russia is a democracy. It is a 
democracy which comes as near being representative of the soll as it 
would be possible to find anywhere. It has mud on its boots, hair on 
its face, and the love of freedom in its heart. 

Russia is a government of the workingmen and the soldiers, of the 

nts and the mechanics. It is a democracy which js striving for 
he uplift of the great masses. The one great desire of perhaps 94 
per cent of Russia's 180.000,000 people is to have peace to have land 
which they can control and eall their own; to bave a part in the in- 
dustrial life of the country, and feel that they own a part of it; to 
live lives of order, unrestrained by any czar or dictator; to acquire 
education; and to improve their condition, This is the impulse which 
has stirred the Russ people long before and ever since they over- 
threw the Czar. 


When I say that they want peace, I do not say that they want 
a separate peace. Democratic Russia, in my opii, will never make 
a separate a with autocratic Germany. present Government 
has not o the soldiers away from the trenches. On the con- 
trary, it fs filling the ag of deserters with new soldiers recruited 
from the Red Guard. e Russian democracy wants peace, as we in 
America want peace, as they want ce in nee and England and 
Italy. They want a peace with a democratic Germany and not with 
an autocra Germany. 


PEOPLE NOT VENGEFUL, 


I have been Geeply impressed with the effect of the new-found 
liberty upon the great masses of the Russian people. It did not turn 
them into a vengeful horde, bent on wholesale massacre and blood- 
shed, the newspaper reports in most part to the contrary notwith- 
standing. As a matter of fact, it did not change them very much, 
except that from a sad, brave, -protesting ple they became a glad 
amiable, but rather bewildered ple. ey attained liberty, an 
naturally it is taking some time for them to work out the system of 
government under which they will live. They are a kindly people, and 
as a nation they have very high ideals. 

It was the Russian democracy which gave to the world the cry 
that there should be no annexations and no indemnities. That is a 
ery which should have been appreciated earlier in America, and should 
have resulted in the answer ia 


to the Russian democra 

injected into this war the cry, “No secret treaties!” It was the de- 
mocra of Russia which gave to the world the principle of self- 
de nation by small nationalities, which President Wilson has crys- 
tallized in his message and which will form the basis for the freedom 
of the world. In the face of declarations like these from the Russian 
democracy there has been a torrent of abuse from some of the Russian 
upper classes and from the American press, which, I am sorry to say. 
apparently does not comprehend some of the most important a 
fundamental elements of the Russian situation. 

Attempts have been made to stop all supplies going to Russia from 
the United States. Advice was given for all allied representati to 
withdraw. If this advice had been followed, it would have tended to 
put Russia into the arms of Germany. Do you realize what this would 
have meant? The German general staff in time would dominate Russia 
socially, commercially, and politically. All Asia would be Germanized, 
and Germany would realize her ambitions on the Pacific similar to 
those which she entertained on the Atlantic. 


GROPING FOR LIGHT.. 


We are sending our youngest and our best blood to the trenches, and 
mn eget a the best diplomatic advice and service that we can pos- 
o 
2 strongly that we do not relax our efforts to help the Russians. 
We should not grow impatient because of their attempts to put into 
practice what we might regard as wild theories. We should always 
remember our own shortcomings while our Government was in the 
making. Some of the things which we have introduced into our Gov- 
ernment and which have worked out satisfactorily would have been 
as wild populism 30 years ago. 
he Russians are groping for light. The revolution and the experi- 
ments in vernment are the natural outbursts of untrained men 
organizing om on their own lines. Many of the laws of the old 
autocracy must be changed in Russia. They were made for the vested 
interests in which the common people bad no part. In the I la- 
tive cataclysm many things will be attempted to be later discarded. It 
must be remembered that prior to the revotution upward of 160,000,000 
buman beings were in a condition not much better than serfdom. Our 
negro slaves before the Civil War were better cared for, as most of 
them had good masters who lived on the soil. On the other band, in 
Russia most of the masters lived away from the land, ofttimes at 
Berlin, Paris, and Monte Carlo. What I saw in Russia has impressed 
my mind with the necessity for cooperation between employer and em- 
ployee. First, Russia had an Extreme Right under the Czar bah ae S, i 
labor as it was never exploited outside of the Congo. Then we ha 
Kerensky, endeavoring to unite labor and capital In a government. 
Capital was arrogant, and did not want to let labor have a voice. 
Kerensky fell, Now the government is all labor. z 


GREAT FORCES IN MOTION. 


Great forces are mo in every country. I would like to urge my 
friends to — seriously the problems which we shall have to meet 
at the conclusion of the war; indeed, perhaps before the war is ended. 
If we are wise, we will prepare for the time. which should soon come, 
when genuine capital and genuine labor, if both are wise, will be sit- 
ting around the office table and in the Halls of Congress settling great 
questions at issue between them. 

We must stop to consider whether we have not delegated the law- 
making power, so far as.it relates to capital and labor, too much to paid 
attorneys. No one will accuse me of underrating the usefulness of 
6 — —— Si — 1 —— pm Bags ve 

a 0 atio by proxy in t country, then can a 
should be ended Wien lawyers resent labor and capital in Con- 
ge and in our legislatures, both labor and capital get what might be 

rmed the absent treatment,“ and that is not a thing for either. 

Many of my friends who are in this room to-night were pioneers of 
the far West when civilization was being carved out of the wilderness. 
They had no government except as they made it. We know that miners’ 
law, sometimes reinforced by the vigilance committee, was good law. 
This law was made by the workingmen. Our problems then were partly 
those that Russia has to-day, only her’s are a thousandfold greater. 

The men in the western country were the makers of their country, 


and mighty vernmen too. What happened in Montana. Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Idaho, and fornia is now in ——— 
Remember that a republic probably much greater than ours is in the 
making on the other side of the world, my friends, and it is such a 
republic as the German autocracy can not have very jong next door and 
survive. Democratic Russia means democratic Germany, and democratic 
Germany means peace lasting and complete for the world. That is why 
at this moment the example of Russian democracy finds expression in 
revolution in Austria-Hungary and continuous tation in Germany 
against the aims of the German general staff. 
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NO CAUSE FOR ALARM, 


Do not be alarmed as to the future of Russia. Some of my news- 
paper friends are taking frantic alarm that the Russian national debt 
may be repudiated, Weil, it hasn't been repudiated yet, and I pn much 
doubt whether the Russia that is emerging from this turmoil will ever 
repudiate any obligation, even though it may have been incurred in try- 
ing to hold the Czar on his throne. All we need isa t patience, and 
a great fairness, and a great sympathy. Russia will soon learn that 
capital and labor must go hand in hand, Russia's vast resources must 
be developed for the benefit of the Russian people. That will be realized 
by the Russians quite as rapidly as we are realizing that the employers 
of labor must cooperate with labor to bring about the toe ble re- 
sults. The freedom of Russia was as inevitable as the natu laws gov- 
erning the rotation of the earth. The uniting of all forces in Russia in 
a democratic social system is just as inevitable. 

say, The Russian democracy is red!“ Yes; full of good, red 
m of the Bolsheyiki, the com- 


They 
blood—but you'll find it isn’t yellow! 
Mark my words, if the present pro 
mon people of Russia, is not successful in aiding the common people of 
Austria and Germany to break down their autocracies, the Russian sol- 
diers will be fighting again. 
WAR WITH GERMANY, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am about to ask that a 
very brief editorial, taken from the Washington Post of yester- 
day, may be read into the Rxconb. It is upon a most important 
subject—or, rather, upon two very important subjects—and I 
think it very appropriate to call attention to two statements 
made by Secretary Baker before the committee in the investiga- 
tion which we had the other day. The first of these statements 
is as follows: 

And I am telling you no secret when I say that ships are the crux of 
this peann; and every time we can use French industrial resources in- 
stead of making and sending our own products, we are doing it. 

And again: 

Our problem was and is to get over and get at the enemy. 

And a further statement: 


Now, instead of having 50,000 or 100,000 men in France in 1917, 
we have many more than that in France; and instead of 500,000 men 
whom we could ship to France if we could find any way to do it in 
1918, we will have more than 500,000 men in France early in 1918; 
and we have available, if the transportation facilities are available to 
us—and the prospect is not unpromising—1,500,000 who in 1918 can be 
shipped to France. 

In connection with that, Mr. President, I wish to call atten- 
tion to one little statement in this editorial: 


That is the testimony of the Government's witnesses before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce. Riveters who drove 375 rivets per day 
before the war are now driving 150 to 200 a day, and can not be 
induced to drive more, ‘They get bigger pay, and so find no reason for 
working hard. On the Pacific coast the Government is paying a bonus 
to workmen in shipyards to induce them to work six days a week. 

Another little bit of testimony which I may properly recall 
to the Senate at this time is a statement made by one of the 
Government engineers of the character of work that is now 
being done, or was being done, at our cantonments and other 
places, in which he declares that we are not receiving more than 
from 5 to 10 per cent of the accomplishment that we should 
secure in our labor. 

Now, these are becoming mighty important propositions; and 
while we are asking the people to starve themselves and asking 
them to save upon coal and freeze themselves, I think it is 
about time that we ask every American citizen to do an honest 
duy's work for a good honest pay for his Government during 
the time of this great conflict, and there ought to be some means 
to require every man capable of doing work, between the ages 
of 18 and 62, whether it is physical or mental, to perform some 
kind of service for his country. 

I think that the little editorial will awaken us to a realization 
of some of our duties along this line. I ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I will make no objec- 
tion to the printing in the Recorp of the editorial, as requested 
by the Senator from North Dakota, but I do wish to give notice, 
as far as I can on behalf of the Printing Committee, that I am 
going to object to the printing of statements not made on the 
floor, and I do not know but that we might go a little further 
and even keep some of those out. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator does not object to the print- 
ing of this editorial? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not. I appreciate the pro- 
priety of the Senator’s request to print the editorial of which 
he speaks, and I disclaim any criticism of him, but I merely 
give notice that it is the sentiment of the Printing Committee 
that we should stop the practice of placing in the Recorp matter 
not read upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that sounds familiar to 
me. I commenced that effort 20 years ago, and 10 years ago 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] joined me, and we 
have been struggling along that line ever since, and nothing has 
been accomplished: Possibly the Senator from Arizona may 


solve the problem when it has been absolutely impossible for 
some of the rest of us to bring about a solution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the editorial. , 

Mr. HARDWICK, I did not understand that the request was 
that the editorial be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; it was. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought the request was that it go in 
the Rxconb without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the editorial? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I object to the reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the editorial 
be read? [Putting the question.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will not insist upon my objection, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It is carried, and the Secretary 
will read the editorial. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[From the Washingon Post, Jan, 30, 1918.] $ 
THAT ALL-IMPORTANT WORD ir.“ 


“We have available to be shipped to France, if the transportation 
facilities are available to us, and the prospect is not unpromising, 
5 „000, who in 1918 can be shipped to nee.“ These are the words 
with which the Secretary of War seeks to reassure the people of the 
United States. He said also: “T am revealing no secret when I say 
that ships is the crux of our problem.“ 

An ominous, overshadowing “if” looms ahead of the United States in 
Sorig on the war. 

If ships are available, the United States can send 1,500,000 to France 
during 1918. If ships are available, food can be provided for the allied 
nations which will enable them to continue the war. If ships are ayail- 
able, munitions can be sent to England and France to enable them to 
keep their armies in the field. 

In the face of this all-important qualification the Secretary of War 
officially predicts a resumption of submarine activity, directed par- 
baa aguinst vessels trying to cross the Atlantic from the United 

es. 

At present there are about 145,000 men at work building ships of all 
kinds. It is calculated that one man can turn out 1 ton of shipping per 
month. That would mean 145,000 tons with 145,000 men, if there were 
no labor unrest and inefficiency, but as a matter of fact the present out- 
put is 35 per cent less than 145,000 tens per month. That is the testi- 
mony of the Government's witnesses before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. Riveters who drove 375 rivets per day before the war are 
now driving 150 te 200 a day, and can not be induced to drive more, 
They get bigger pay, and so find no reason for working hard. On the 
Pacific coast the Government is paying a bonus to workmen in shipyards 
tu induce them to work six days a week. 

The shipyards in most places are working only one shift in 24 
hours. Shipbnilders say it is difficult to get good results in night work, 
but additional shifts could be put on if there were workmen available. 
But there is no* housing for additional workmen if they should apply 
for work, although the Shipping Board has been aware since last spring 
that the United States was in need of ships. 

A number of steel mills haye closed down for lack of fuel and other 
reasons. The production is below normal instead of being far above 
normal. If more steel could be produced and houses could provided 
for more workmen who would actually work, 500,000 workmen pro- 
ducing as much per man as before the war could turn out 6,000,0C*) tons 
of shipping in 1918 and enable the Government to send 1,500,000 men 
and necessary supplies and food across the ocean. 

The chances are so strongly against this achievement in 1918 that 
the Senate committee very properly looks about for some other factor 
that may help to save the situation. The only feasible method cf in- 
creasing shipping seems to be by the construction of concrete ships. 
The committee has taken testimony which affords hope of accomplish- 
ment. The building industry of the country is practically idle and can 
be turned largely to concrete shipbuilding. Unskilled labor can. be used, 
and this is available without any housing problem. Most of the work 
would be done by machinery—the American way. Concrete ships of 
large size are an experiment, but -sized vessels have been built, and 
structurally they seem to be sound and seaworthy, They yield to strain 
and stress, just as steel yields, without injury. There is a greater 
weight to be considered, but this is not a fatal objection; a heavy ship 
is better than no ee 

If the United States must resort to concrete for ship material in 
order to accomplish its aims in 1918, let it do so quickly, without halt- 
ing and waiting for investigations and reports by scientific commissions. 
If the s ion regarding concrete affords any prospect of securing 
additional seaworthy ships, it should be adopted forthwith, without re- 
gard to cost or the appearance of the ships. Call it an experiment or 
Snan yon will; it is no greater experiment than the other experiments 
0 s war, 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. During the transaction of morning business speeches can 
be made only by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And articles can be read only by unani- 
mous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; articles can be read by a 
majority vote. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly during the progress of a 
speech, but a speech can not be continued except by unanimous 
consent. However, that is neither here nor there. I do not 
except to the ruling of the Chair, although I think it was 
erroneous, but I desire to give notice that hereafter during the 
transaction of the morning business and until it is concluded I 
shall object to any Senator making any remarks until we finish 
that order, I put it in this way so that it can not be personal, 
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I have enjoyed all the remarks that have been made this morn- 
ing; I have no objection to any of them; but I think as a matter 
of practice we ought to stand by our rules and conclude the 
routine business and then make all the speeches we want to 
make, if time permits. 


STATEMENTS OF SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Mr. JAMES. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a speech made by Secretary Baker before the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee on last Monday. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator mean a speech? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes, sir; the speech. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was a matter of testimony, was it not? 

Mr. JAMES. It was a speech. The Senator may call it 
testimony. I do not care what technical name is given to it, 
but I refer to the speech, or whatever it might be called. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I find in the printed record of the com- 
mittee the original statement made by the Secretary of War 
before that committee. If the second statement made by the 

of War is to be printed in the Recorp, it seems to me 
that it is quite fair that I should ask that his first statement 
be likewise printed. 

Mr. JAMES. I have not the slightest objection to that. All 
I want is that this speech which he made in response to certain 
statements and charges and misinformation should be given as 
wide a circulation as the charges made against him were given. 
It appears to me that that is perfectly fair. If the Senator has 
some additional information that the country ought to have, I 
have not the slightest objection to that being printed in the 


RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, this is not s speech. It is the 
testimony of the Secretary of War given before that committee. 
He gave his original statement and now he has made another 
statement. It seems to me if we are going to print any portion 
of it we ought to print both. 

Mr. JAMES, I am perfectly willing to have both printed. 
The Senator can make a request, however, for printing the 


original statement. I will merely say to him I have no objec- 


tion to that being printed, but the request I made is that the 
speech of the Secretary of War made before the Committee on 
Military Affairs last Monday shall be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will frankly say in response to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator that it is hardly necessary to print in 
the Recorp either statement or any part of this testimony. It 
is going to be printed by the committee. The first statement 
made by the Secretary of War has been printed by the commit- 
tee, and his additional statement, I presume, will be printed in 
the near future, if it has not already been printed. It will be 
available to every Senator, and can be sent out under his frank 
if he wants to flood the country with it. But to put it in the 
Recorp, where very few people will ever see it or read it, I 
think is simply burdening the Recorp with material that might 
well be kept out of it. 

Mr. JAMES. I think we burden the Recorp with a great 
many very much more unimportant matters than the speech of 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
elar VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia will 

te it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I demand the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is not routine morning busi- 
ness, and the Chair sustains the objection. It is not the pres- 
entation of a petition or a memorial or any other subject em- 
braced in the rule. 

Mr. JAMES. I merely ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am not objecting to the request, but I 
do not want discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Kentucky to have 
it referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr, JAMES.. Oh, Mr. President, that is highly technical, it 
seems to me, when the Secretary of War 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not highly technical with me, and is gen- 
erally the course pursued. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The trouble is that Senators ask 
the Chair to enforce the rule and then they violate the rule 
themselves. This is not a part of morning business. 

Mr. JAMES. I have not violated any rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. An objection was made by the Senator from Georgia to 
the discussion of this question, and he has a right to object to 
a discussion of it during the morning hour. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Georgia withdrew that ob- 


jection, 
Mr. HARDWICK, No. 


Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Kentucky asked for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. JAMES. That is what I have done. I have asked for 
unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the printing 
of the statement in the Recorp? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I wish to enlarge that 
request, and I ask that the testimony that the Secretary of 
War gave in the first instance be also printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask both Senators if they will not 
agree to have the testimony referred to the Committee on 
Printing. I do not want to object to the printing of either. 

Mr. JAMES. No, Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Then if the Senator will not agree to that 
course I could object. 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly it is the Senator’s right if he wants 
to object to putting in the Recorp the reply of the Secretary 
of War of his country in a crisis like this information which 
the whole country ought to have. He is asking that something 
shall be done that has not been required when other speeches 
have been asked to be printed of other men in less important 
places and at less important times, and he can object if he 
desires to do it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Kentucky is allowed to 
make a statement, I think the Senator from Utah also should 
be allowed to answer the statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I do not think he has made a 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think he has. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Let us ob- 
serve the rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then both documents will go into 
the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


INVESTIGATION OF THE War DEPARTMENT. 


UNITED States SENATE, l 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, January 28, 1918. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., in 
room 226, Senate Office Building, Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBER- 
LAIN presiding. 

Present: Senators CHAMBERLAIN (chairman), HITCHCOCK, 
FLETCHER, MYERS, THOMAS, SHEPPARD, BECKHAM, KirBy, REED, 
MCcKELLAR, WARREN, WEEKS, WADSWORTH, SUTHERLAND, NEW, 
and FRELINGHUYSEN. 

The CHARMAN. The committee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen of the committee, we have met this morning to 
hear the Secretary of War, in compliance with his request that 
he be permitted to make a statement to the committee. The 
Secretary is here, and we shall be very glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Secretary, before you commence, may I ask you whether 
the statement you desire to make now is supplementary to the 
one you have already made, whether it is entirely new matter, or 
whether you desire to correct any statements in your former 
statement? 

Secretary BAKER. It is a comprehensive statement, covering 
the whole conduct of the war, Senator. 

The CHARMAN. Then, Mr. Secretary, we will be pleased to 
hear from you in such way as you desire to present the matter. 
I think it would be very much better if the Secretary might be 
permitted to make the statement without interruption. Would 
you prefer that? $ 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

The CuHarmman. And any questions the committee desire to 
ask might be asked after the Secretary finishes his statement. 
You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR—RESUMED, 

Secretary BAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am, of course, grateful to the committee for permission 
to make a comprehensive statement at this time. For one reason 
and another the impression has gorie out into the country, to 
some extent at least, that the War Department has fallen down 
in addressing itself to the task of conducting this war. I want 
to address myself to that question. 

There are several reasons why I should ask you to hear me on 
that question: In the first place, the country is entitled to know 
whether that is a fact; and in knowing whether it is a fact the 
country is entitled to Know what this war is, what its problems 
are, and what steps have been taken to meet these problems, 
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In the second place, I have a deep sense of obligation to the 
officers of the Army and to the civilians who have from the be- 
ginning of this difficulty labored in a way which certainly. in 
my experience, has never been equaled, with devotion, self- 
sacrifice, zeal, spending sleepless nights and tireless days in an 
effort to bring the organization of this great Army and its use 
in a military enterprise up most rapidly and effectively. 

I have seen strong and grizzled men of the Army turn away 
from my desk to hide tears when they were asked to stay in 
this country and do organization work here instead of going to 
France, where the glory of their profession lay, and yet I have 
never known one of them to hesitate for a second to obey the 
order, nor has there been any lack of quality in the work which 
any of them has done by reason of his natural ambition to be on 
the field of battle rather than in an administrative task; and 
of the great company of civilians, Mr. Chairman, who have 
come to Washington from all over the United States, laying 
down their private business, sometimes accepting salaries which 
office boys at other places enjoy, sometimes having no salary at 
all—imen of the largest experience and of the greatest talent in 
business have come to Washington, put up with the inadequate 
conditions which the city now affords because of its congested 
condition, and have worked in season and out of season on this 
undertaking. 

It would be a tragical thing if this tremendous effort, this 
wholly unprecedented sacrifice made by men were, in fact, to 
turn out to deserve the comment that it had fallen down. 

I have not the least doubt that such currency as that feeling 
has gotten is due in large part to the tremendous impatience 
of the American people to do this great thing greatly. Every 
one of you, and every one of us, wants to demonstrate the thing 
which we know to be true—that our country is great and strong, 
and in a cause like this will hit like a man at the adversary 
which has attacked us. And always there is between the begin- 
ning of preparation and the final demonstration of its success a 
period of questioning, when everybody, you and I and everybody 

else, goes through searchings of heart to find out whether all 
has been done that could have been or that ought to have 
been done; whether anything remains that can be done. And 
we look back over the past and realize that there have been 
delays and that there have been shortcomings; that there have 
been things. which might have been done better. In so great 
an enterprise it is impossible for frankness not to find those 
thin: 


gs. 

But our effort is to learn from them not to repeat; to 
strengthen where there needs strengthening; to supplement 
where there needs supplementing; and, by bringing two things 
together, our very best effort and the confidence of the country 
back of that effort, to make our enemies finally feel the strength 
that is really American. 

Now, I want to say at the outset, Mr, Chairman, that I have 
no bias in favor of individuals. The issue of this is far too 
larse for any prejudice or favoritism to any individual, and 
when I discuss, if I shall discuss individuals by name, whether 
it be Gen. Crozier or Gen. Sharpe, or if I refer to myself, I 
want it understood that the appearance of any one of us in the 
casualty list any morning is a negligible matter as contrasted 
with the success of this enterprise, and I am not here either to 
defend individuals, including myself, nor am I here to deny 
delays, mistakes, shortcomings, or false starts; but I think I 
can say with confidence that where those things have appeared 
we have sought the remedy; that in many places we have ap- 
plied the remedy, and the largest purpose I have in being here 
is to urge what I do not need to urge, that your committee, that 
the Members of the Senate and the Members of the House, that 
every citizen in this country, official and unofficial, from the 
highest to the lowest, realize that this is their enterprise, not 
quite so much as it is mine in the sense of responsibility, but 
their enterprise, and to ask from you and from them every 
suggestion, every criticism, every constructive thought that oc- 
curs to any of you, and I ask you, when shortcomings are pointed 
out to you, whether they be well founded or whether they be not 
well founded, that you will instantly convey them to me, so that 
by the processes which the department has I may search out 
where blame is to be attached, where remedies are to be ap- 
plied, and where strengthening and improvement of the organiza- 
tion is possible. 

Mr. Chairman, you made an address in the Senate. It was 
at the conclusion of an investigation of two divisions of the 
War Department, I think, the Ordnance and the Quartermaster 
Departments. In that investigation some shortcomings had 
been brought to the attention of the committee; some delays. 
They fall readily under two or thre@ heads; they were in the 
midst of very large and involved transactions, and yet, by rea- 
son of the effort of the committee to trace those things to their 


ultimate cause and to get their proper leadings and bearings, 


it may not be unfair to say that they assumed a disproportionate * 


aspect and appearance in relation to what has actually been 
going on in this war and in the War Department. And if I may 
venture, with very great respect to the chairman and to the 
committee, to suggest it, it seemed to me at the time I read 
that speech that perhaps the feeling I would have about it was 
this: That without the intention of the chairman and without 
anybody’s intention, its effect might be to have e country feel 
that the particular difficulties and delays referred tu by the 
chairman were characteristic rather than exceptional, and I 
want, therefore, to address myself to those incidents which were 
pointed out by the chairman in his address to the Senate, and 
see whether I can not, with his permission and with great 
deference to him and the committee, place them in a light which 
will show that rather than being characteristic they ar in fact 
instances of shortcomings, but only instances, and that the gen- 
eral thing to which they bear a relation is not to be inferred to 
be characterized by those instances. 

If I may say one personal word, and one only, for it is the 
only one I want to say, I should like to say that for some rea- 
son, which I do not understand, when I appeared’ before your 
committee in these hearings with the intention of being frank, 
weighed down, as I have been ever since I have been Secretary 
of War, by accumulating difficulties in that department, for 1 I 
became Secretary of War on the night that Villa crossed the 
border and raided Columbus, and the department has been an 
active department ever since, and there has been no hour since 
then when I have not felt that the responsibilities which rested 
upon me were of the very gravest kind, and when I have not 
wondered constantly where I might find the strength to meet 
those responsibilities, and yet for some reason, with that sense 
of my duty and my task, and with the utmost desire to aid this 
committee to develop all that it wanted to know and all that 
there was, I seem yet to have left, at least upon the minds of 
some members of the committee, a feeling that I was fencing 
and defending the actions of my subordinates when that was not 
my intention. 

I have brought down here to-day, Mr. Chairman, no hurriedly 
gathered data with regard to divisions of the War Department 
and its activity which you have not as yet inquired into. I 
am here, if I can, to make a compendious statement of this 
whole situation, and if there be, as doubtless will be and ought 
to be, other phases of the War Department's work which your 
committee desires to go into, I trust you will go into it thor- 
oughly, and when you have covered any shortcoming or defect 
I need not tell you that if you bring it to my attention I will 
do all I can, and that speedily and without fear or favor of 
person, to correct, adjust, and improve it. 

The chairman of the committee read to the Senate two letters 
dealing with instances of neglect of the dead. They are pathetic 
letters. They arouse every instinct of resentment and indigun- 
tion that a man can have. I had not seen those letters before. 
At once, upon hearing of them, I wrote to the chairman of che 
committee and asked for the names of the writers of those iet- 
ters and the camps in which those incidents were reported to 
have taken place. I wanted, and I want now, to follow those 
through to the very end to find out who was guilty of this 
inhuman treatment, to find out who was responsible for the con- 
ditions complained of there, in order that I may punish those 
who are guilty. The chairman has felt that those letters came 
to him in a confidential way and has suggested that he will 
endeavor to have himself relieved from that confidence so *hat 
I can ultimately get those names and redress the wrong. They 
are two instances, I have had others. I have not had those 
two, but it may interest the committee to know that with u mil- 
lion men, more than a million men in arms in this country, with 
great hospital establishments in all these camps, with hospitals 
established in many other camps than those which are directly 
devoted to the National Army, the National Guard, and the 
Regular Army, the number of complaints is relatively small, per- 
haps some dozen and a half, and in each instance when the iom- 
plaint came, if it dealt with a question of shortage of supplies 
or some mere material shortage, it has been referred t» the 
Surgeon General of the Army in order that instant corrertive 
steps might be taken; but where it involved a breakdown in the 
human element, where it showed that some man failed who 
was intrusted with responsibility as to the life and welfare 
and safe custody of another individual, where it was that sort 
of thing, the remedy has been always to refer it to the Inspector 
General. of the Army for immediate inspection, with the recom- 
mendation as to a course of action to be taken which would aot 
only be corrective, but punitive where fault lay. 

I have before me here the report of the Inspector General on 
the cases with which he has had to deal. Many of them provide 
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that complaints which, at the outset, looked serious were not. 
in fact, serious. Some of them show that the situation. was 
serious, and remedies and courses of discipline are suggested. I 
have, for instance, a case somewhat similar to the one which the 
chairman had, the report of the shipping of a body of a solider 
nude. In this case the soldier was killed at the Toronto flying 
field, his clothing was removed, his body was wrapped in a wind- 
ing sheet, and it was received at the home of his pareats thus 
unclothed. Immediate inquiry was made and it was discovered 
that that flying unit was under the control of a major of the 
Royal Flying Corps of the British Army; that he followed the 
British custom of removing the clothes of the deceased and re- 
turning them in a separate parcel. The undertaker there em- 
ployed to deal with this body dealt with it as the English do 
and the Canadians do, as their custom is. Immediate instruc- 
tions were issued that there should be an American officer at 
that camp and that the American practice should prevail should 
such a catastrophe happen again. 

I have here a case of neglect of a patient, not leading to a 
fatal result, at Camp Wheeler. The Inspector General found 
upon ingquiry—it seems it did lead to a fatal result; at least 
the patient died. The Inspector General went through it in a 
judicial way and came to the conclusion that the conditions did 
not actually justify the complaint, but that in the bitterness 
of her distress the wife of this soldier felt that something more 
might have been done if she could have had her soldier home 
with her, and her complaints were based upon that sort of 
distressed imagination, in the judgment of the Inspector Gen- 
eral, which we are all familiar with. In that particular case 
no further remedy was suggested than that care and considera- 
tion should be had in dealing with the relatives. 

The first case of all which came to my personal attention 
came from Plattsburg, where a complaint was made of the 
mistreatment of a soldier by a surgeon, I sent immediately 
for the record; I examined it personally; and I came to the 
conclusion that that particular civilian, a man called in from 
civil life when the emergency arose and the rapid expansion 
of the Medical Corps was needed, that he had failed to under- 
stand his responsibility, and I therefore dismissed him from 
the Army. 

There are other cases, however. Without going over them I 
would say they amounted perhaps to a dozen altogether, and 
there are no others of the grave character of those I have 
cited; the whole record, of course, is at the disposal of the 
committee, if it desires it. There are two cases to which I 
do want to refer in a little more detail. 

Before I do that perhaps it would not be unwise to read to 
the committee an order of June 15, with regard to the treatment 
of the bodies of the dead, issued from the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army to the department quartermasters in the 
Army. 

(The order referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 


Subject: l and preparing remains for interment or shipment, 
fiscal year 1918. 

1. In order to comply with the requirements of paragraphs 87 and 
167, Army 1 so far as they relate to the disposition of the 
remains of officers and enlisted men of the Army active list who may 
die at camps of organization and other places in your department at 
a distance m A ii established military ts, informal bids 
should be invited where practicable and contracts entered into with 
local undertakers or other competent persons for services in the prepa- 
aration of the remains for interment or shipment during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918. 

2. These bids should cover the cost of embalming and shaving each 
body, the embalming to be ormed in such manner as to insure per- 
fect preservation; the of each casket or coffin without metal- 
lined shipping case, but with name plate (to be used when remains 
are interred at the post}. and the cost of each metal-lined casket, 
with name plate and sh hippin case (to be used when remains are 
shipped). erever practicable Government caskets will be used with 
an ordinary shipping coger | and when Government coffins are used in 
the shipment of 1emains they should be inclosed in a metal-lined shi 

ing case. For local interment, however, the Government coffin sho 


8. Where the expenses rmitted by paragraph 167, Army Regula- 
tions, are exceeded, it will be necessary for this office to obtain the 
approval of the Secretary of War to cover the excess, 

y authority of the Quartermaster General. . 
RAINARD 


. L. 
Colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 


ard Argus 30, 1917. 
From: Quartermaster General. 
1 ip hs Quartermaster, Eastern Department, Governor's 


I A A 
Subject: Preparing remains for shipment, fiscal year 1918. 

1._Your attention is invited to the instructions of this office of June 
15, 1917, copy herewith, on the subject of en J into contract or 
obtaining bids for the preparation of remains for shipment or for local 
interment of officers and enlisted men who may die at cantonments, 
camps or organizations, etc., within the limits of your department for 
the current year, with request that report be submitted showing 
what action has been taken in the matter. 

By authority of the Quartermaster General. LEMLY, 


H. R. 
d Captain, United States Army, retired, 
Similar letters sent to other department quartermasters, 


Secretary BAKER. In order that you may realize, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am trying to be thorough in this matter, I will say 
that there are still in the hands of the Inspector General nine 
cases which are being investigated; three allege general bad 
conditions in hospital service; two inefficient medical treatment; 
another complaint is as to careless preparation for burial; two 
complaints of neglect by surgeons; and the last one is a simula- 
tion of illness with the connivance of a surgeon. I cite those, 
not that they are as yet demonstrated to be true, but as com- 
plaints that have come to the department and have been put 
into the hands of that officer of the Army who, by reason of 
the fact that he bears no relation to any other branch or bureau 
of the service, is intrusted with the investigation of every com- 
plaint of this character, and they are now being investigated by 
am trained in that faculty and for the purpose of recommenda- 

on. 

There are two cases which illustrate, in my judgment, the atti- 
tude of the department on this subject. The first is that of 
Lieut. Charles W. Cole, charged with neglect of patients at the 
base hospital at Camp Beauregard, La. He was court-mar- 
tialed and sentenced to be dismissed from the service. The other 
case is that of Lieut. John G. Dwyer, charged with neglect of 
patients, court-martialed and sentenced to be dismissed from the 
Army. Those cases present this kind of state of facts: These 
medical officers were in their hospital; in the one case an am- 
bulance drove up and a man was brought in claiming to be sick. 
The doctor made a hasty examination, looked at him, felt his 
pulse, or something of that kind, and ordered him back. He said 
that he was not sick. Substantially, that is the state of facts 
as to both of these cases. In other words, the doctor does not 
do the things he was to have done; he did not examine the 
patient and diagnose his difficulty in either of these cases, and 
the result was that in both of them severe illness developed and 
in both of them death resulted. 

When those letters came to me I had them reviewed by the 
Judge Advocate General, to see what further could be done; a 
court-martial, organized in accordance with the laws of the 
Army and of the land, had sat upon these cases and apportioned 
the punishment as dismissal from the Army. But when the 
Judge Advocate General reviewed it for me he came to the con- 
clusion that that sort of neglect rose much higher, or went much 
deeper, and recommended that both of those cases be sent back 
to the courts-martial which had tried them and that such im- 
prisonment as could be added under the statutes of this country 
tar a kind of neglect should be added to the penalty of dis- 
missa 

I have here the letters, dated, respectively, so far as the Judge 
Advocate General’s investigation is concerned—perhaps the 
letter I wrote on the subject will cover the details of the cases 
accurately. I therêfore file and put into the record two letters, 
written, respectively, on the 8th and 9th of January, in which 
the action taken was the firm action of the department turning 
its face against that sort of callous disregard of the illnesses and 
interests of the soldiers, and I want the country to know that 
though we have gone out and gotten doctors out of civil life, 
though we have taken them necessarily because of the numbers 
of doctors in this country trained in hospital management and in 
group treatment of cases of men is limited, I want the country 
to know that the lives and welfare and the illnesses of these sol- 
diers are a responsibility which I will not permit to be dodged 
or handled in any cavalier fashion, and that the attitude of the 
department is one of punishment where guilt is involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I ask, Mr. Secretary, if you are ap- 
pending with that the report upon the condition at Camp Fun- 
ston and the recommendation for investigation of the Medical 
Corps that accompanies that report from the Judge Advocate 
General’s office to you? 

Mr. Baxer. I will be very glad to do it. 

The CHarrmMan. I wish you would put that in the record 
with your statement in regard to the cases; also, the communica- 
tion sending back the record in Lieut. Dwyer’s case and in Lieut, 
Cole’s case. 

Mr. Baxrr. That is what I am going to put in. 

The CHAmMAN. Lou have not the other? 

Mr. BAKER. I have here, Senator, the letter of the War De- 
partment to the commanding general, Eighty-ninth Division, at 
Camp Funston ; I have the letter of the War Department, signed 
by the Secretary to the commanding general of the Thirty-ninth 
Division at Camp Beauregard. What in addition to that do you 
want? 

The CHammax, I desire to have the report of the Judge Adve- 
cate General's office to you on these cases, 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. And have them go in with your statement. 

Secretary Baker. They will go in with this statement. 
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(The report referred to is here printed in full. as follows:) 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF run JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington, December 28, 1917. 


Memorandum for The Adjutant General, 
bject: Investigation of conditions surrounding and treatment of sick 
at Camp Funston, Kans., and conduct and efficiency of certain mem- 
bers of the Medical Corps on duty there. j 


1. This office has just completed a review of the record of trial by 
neral court-martial of First Lieut. John G. Dwyer, Medical Officers’ 
rve Corps, Camp Funston, Kans., which occurred on November 27, 
1917. The court sentenced the accused to be dismissed. The sentence 
was approved by the reviewing: authority, and was. forwarded to the 
President under the forty-eighth article of war for his action thereon, 
This office, after a careful review of the record, recommended that the 
President return the record to the reviewing authority, with directions 
to reconvene the court and return to it the record for reconsideration, to 
the end that the court have opportunity to impose a sentence adequate 
to the offenses of the accused. 

The evidence taken in the trial of Lieut. Dwyer seems to indicate the 
existence of conditions at Camp ston, in connection with the treat- 
ment given to soldiers who are sick, showing a lack of diligence and 
sense of responsibility on the part of some members of the Medical 
Corps, and a lack of Skill and competency on the part of others, which 
this office feels should be called to your attention, to the end that an 
appropriate investigation be made. The situation may be discussed in 
tieda phases: (a) The specific case upon which Lieut. yer was tried: 
(b) the attitude of other members of the Medical Co with respect to 
the conduct of Lieut. Dwyer; (c) the conditions which seemed to ob- 
— Camp Funston with respect to the examination and care of sick 
soldiers, 

2. The specifie case spon which Lieut. Dwyer was tried: Lieut. 
Dwyer was tried for violation of the ninety-sixth article of war. There 
were two specifications thereunder. First, that on October 17, 1917, 
while on duty as surgeon of the regimental Infirmary, Fourth Training 
Unit, One hundred and sixty-fourth Brigade, he grossly neglected to 
perform his duty in 3 to examine Pyt. Christie I. Gherring, Sev- 
enty-third Company of said brigade, who was placed on sick report by 
his company commander; second, that at the same time he grossly 
neglected to perform his duty in failing to administer proper treatment 
to Pvt. Gherring. 

Lieut. Dwyer was found guilty of both specifications and the charge, 
and was sentenced to dismissal. The sentence was approved by the re- 
viewing authority, and transmitted to the President for action pursuant 
to the forty-eighth article of war. 

The follo facts were established beyond reasonable dispute. 
Pvt. Gherring was placed on sick report on the morning of O 
17, 1917, by his ces, wired commander and sent to the infirmary in 
charge of a noncommissioned officer. At that time it was a rent 
to four or five nonmedical witnesses who testified upon the trial that 
he was a very sick man. He was weak, partially delirious, staggered 
when he walked, and was assisted to the Infirmary and into the pres- 
ence of the examining su . He was then sick, probably mortally 
80, with pneumonia, and d on October 21.  Lient. yer, the exam- 
ining surgeon lu charge of the infirmary at the time, apparently made 
no examination of Pyt. Gherring ex to require him to remove his 
hat and walk across the room, which soldier did, staggering as he 
walked. He was then marked for double or extra dut sent away. 
The noncommissioned officer who took him to the infirmary, and took 
him away after being so marked by the examining su n, did not 
p him on donble or extra duty, or any duty, but put bim to bed in 

s quarters. No medical attention was given the man until the next 
evening, when he was carried to the nite Hoarty on a cot, his company 
commander writing a formal letter demanding t he be given proper 
medical treatment. It appears that the man s in about the same 
condition when he was sent to the hospital om the evening of the 18th 
as when he was assisted to the infirmary for examination on the morn- 
ing of the 17th of October, 

Before an examination of Gherring, or any of the other men on sick 
report who were brought to the infirmary by the sergeant who brought 
Gherring there, Lieut. Dwyer expressed the opinion that the men were 
stalling or faking, although this was before the men had come into 
his presence or had been subjected to even a visual inspection. 

3. Attitude of other members of the Medical C 
sents no reasonable excuse for the failure on the part of Lieut. Dwyer 
to make some sort of examination of Gherring when the latter was 
brought to the infirmary on the morning of October 17. His condition 
was apparent to his company commander and to the noncommissioned 
officers of his command. His whole ph I appearance and conduct 
were such as to attract the attention of nonmedical observers, and it 
is manifest that Gherring was then suffering from an advanced stage 
of pneumonia. He was placed on sick report by bis company com- 
mander and assisted to the infirmary by a noncommissioned officer. 
Despite these surrounding circumstances, Lieut. er and his assist- 
ants did not detect the condition of Gherring, failed to make even a 
most casual examination to ascertain whether or not he was sick, 
and, instead of giving him medical treatment, directed that he be given 
double or extra rig evidently by way of punishment—a direction 
which the accused had no authority whatever to give and which, 
through the humane impulses and the better sense of a noncommissioned 
officer, was disregarded. Notwithstanding these facts, every member 
of the Medical Corps called to testify in the case sought A ory and 
inference to excuse and justify the action and conduct of Lieut. yer. 
The morale of the men in the ranks must, to a measurable degree at 
least, depend upon their confidence in the disposition and competency 
of the Medical Corps to give them adequate care and treatment when 
sick or wounded; and it is dificult to perceive how that confidence 
could be more effectively undermined and shaken than by the members 
of that co 8 o prove that the conduct of Lieut. Dwyer in 
the case of Pvt. Gherring measured to their conception of the 
standard of care and skill that men in the ranks may reasonably 
expect at their bands. There is some suggestion in the testimony that 
Gherring was a man of little force, perhaps somewhat below the normat 
in intelligence, possibly without active friendships because he had 
been but recently transferred to the Seventy-third Company; and that 
the indifference of the surgeons was. somewhat accentuated by these 
facts. If true, they do not palliate or excuse. It must be under- 
stood that no man in the ranks is so obscure or of so little consequence 
that he can not require and receive, promptly and willingly, to min- 
ister to his sickness or to his wounds, the highest professional skill in 
the military service. 
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4. Conditions which seem to exist at Camp Funston with respect to 
the examination and care of sick soldiers.—There is much in the record 
of the trial o? Lieut. Dwyer which indicates the existence of general 
conditions that should be remedied. Capt. Louis Whistler, of the 
Seventy-third Company, to which . belonged, testified in sub- 
stance that he did not send Gherring back to the infirmary again on 
October 17, or on the morning of the 18th, because he was practically 
in the same condition that he was when first sent up and marked for 
double or extra duty; that he had knowledge of others who had been 
marked for double duty by the attending surgeon, no matter what their 
ailments were; that it was his experience that If a man was sent to 
the Infirmary and marked for duty, regardless of bis condition, and 
shortly thereafter sent up again, he would be again marked for duty 
and returned, and the impression to be gained from the evidence is 
that, in the latter case, the action of the surgeon would be pro forma. 
There is some evidence, also, to the effect that the brigade commander 
had issued a memorandum directing that, where a man was marked 
for duty, and in the opinion of his company commander the man was 
sick, the company commander should make a thorough investigation and 
send him back to the infirmary if be thought it advisable. This 
memorandum must have been issued as a result of conditions, in con- 
nection with the care and treatment of the sick, which — 2 tho 
attention of the brigade commander. Capt. istler states that he 
had complained to his unit commander of the treatment bis men were 
receiving at the bands of the medical officers, and that other company 
commanders had done likewise. 

Second Lieut. Gord P. Way testified in substance that when the sick 
were sent to the ee for treatment, Lieut. Dwyer and a couple of 
other surgeons were gruff to them; that these surgeons r: them- 
selves strictly as line officers and tired of the sick men that they 
stand at attention all the time and strictly observe military discipline 
while In the infirmary. 

It seems that Pvt. Gherring was sent to the hospital on the evening 
of October 18 and placed in a ward of which Capt. Harry L. Cham 
Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps, had charge. It should be kept iu mi 
that Gherring died two or three days later. There is some evidence 
that this officer made an examination of Gherring on the evening he 
came to the hospital, although s is somewhat doubtful, as he testi- 
fled largely from entries npon n record card. Although in charge of 
the ward, and although testifying that he made a physical examination, 
he finally gives this evidence : A 

*Q. What we want, Doctor, is his condition at the time he came to 
the hospital, and his th during the time that he was tbere.—A. I 
remember very little about that. t I bave heard is about all I can 
sa 


e whole testimony of Capt. Chambers impresses one with the con- 
viction that he had a very vague opinion of the condition of Gherring 
when the latter came to the hospital, or at any time thereafter; that 
he did not know, except from hearsay, of what the man died; and the 
evidence does not show that at an me after the examination of Gher- 
ring was made on the evening of ber 18—if, indeed, anything more 
than a most casual examination was then made—any physician saw 
ag A ee say medical 8 

seems when Gherring was car on a cot to the hospital on 
the evening of October 18, he was first seen by Lieut. Egan, a surgeon 
and member of the Medical Corps. Having in mind the condition in 
which Gherring must have been at that time, and the advanced stage 
of his disease, the following evidence given by Second Lieut. Way, of 
the Seventy-third Company, and which is undisputed, would seem to 
indicate a lack of any sense of responsibility, of II. or both: 

z Q What was done then?—A. We him to the hospital on 
a co 


7 g And ho was received there?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. What ition was made of him? What happened over 
there?—A. I ti him in to Lieut. Eger (Egan), I believe, who ex- 
amined him; felt dis pulse, and asked him several questions. He 
seemed to think he was crazy—that is, out of his head—and had never 
been right. He answered all of the questions as rationally as he 
could, and finally he asked him if he wanted to stay there or go back 
to the barracks, and he answered with as much force as he could: *I 
don't care what you do with me.“ A detail of enlisted men from the 
hospital carried him upsta and the lieutenants said 
influenza, and that they would try to get rid of him for us. He said 
that all the line officers could do was that they had instructions to 
drill these men until th or came up there with some other 
trouble before or receive them 

CCC 
mand o a un was 
of all medical officers.” 

The manner in which sick report Is taken at the infirmary each 
8 indicates lack of order or bes rar mag rear and a tem—or 
rather lack of system—which must inevitably lead to mistakes of the 

avest character. Evidence was offered m the trial of Lieut. 

wyer, on behalf of the defense, tending to aber 

men might come in on sick report during the torenoon. One of the 
members of the Medical Corps testified that usually the surgeon in 
charge would sit at the door and look at the men as . came in, 
take their stick books or reports, aud pass them along thout any 
physical examination whatever, and that at some other stage during 
the progress of the men through the infirmary—whic' 3 was 
oe rapid—the assistant surgeon or surgeons might ask the men a 
ew questions, or occasionally take the pulse or temperature, but in 
most instances would do none of these things. There is also evidence 
that the general attitude of the surgeons was to regard the men as 
stalling or faking, and to mark many, if not most of them, for double 
or extra 9 by way of punishment, and to discourage the 
men from coming to the Infirmary for treatment, or, peter. as an 
easy means of making a diagnosis, upon the theory that if a man was 
able to do extra or double duty he was not sick, and if he succumbed 
to the extra burden pieced upon him, he was sick. 

5. A careful examination of the whole record creates a v unfavor- 
able impression Lig wba J the medical and hospital organization, facil- 
ities, care, and treatment of those who were unfortunate enongh to be 
sick. There are indicated conditions which may constitute a menace to 
the health, and tend to undermine the morale of the men, if peanta 
to continue unchanged and wnrebuked. The record likewise discloses a 
practice on the part of the examining surgeons of marking for double or 
extra duty men on sick report. Such a direction or order must be re- 
garded in the nature of a 5 and is beyond the authority of a 
surgeon, and, indeed, would be an abuse of his authority. 

6. Upon consideration of the whole matter it is recommended (a) 
that there be published to the service an order or direction that a sur- 
geon has no authority to direct that a person placed on sick report 


shall be put on extra or double duty, or do more than indicate whether 
such person should receive medival trentment or is ut for duty; and that 
any such order or direction would constitute un excess of and abuse-of 
atbexity rani (by that a d ‘investigation be made of the conditions 
obtaining in the medical, of the ay ta -ninth Division, with a view 
to correcting the faults resulting from lack of organization, madeguate 
— 2 or hospital facilities; and with a further view to proper disciplinary 
-action in cases where this ‘may ‘be ‘found ‘necessary, and the summary 
elimination from the service of such medical <officers as are unfit for 
the high responsibilities they have assumed. K aan 
„T. ANSELL, 


Acting Judge Ad rocute Generul. 
First lndorsement. 1 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Jr pon ADVOCATE GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
January 8, 1918. 
‘To the ComMMANDING Breese 
Bighty-ninth Division, Camp Funston, Kans. 

1. In the within case of First Lieut. John G. Dwyer, M. C. R. C., the 
President directs thut you reconvene the court-martial for a reconsid- 
eration of its sentence and return te the court the record, together 
with this indorsement. 

2. The accused was tried for violation of the ninety-sixth article of 
war, the specifications in substance alleging that he was on duty as 
surgeou of the regimental infirmary. fourth training unit, One hundred 
and sixty:fourth B: de, on ‘October 17. 1917; that it was his duty 
to examine ‘Prt. ‘Christie I. Gherring. of the Seventy-fourth Company 
of said A ar who had been properly reported on sick report: and 
that he failed and grossly neglected to perform such duty; aud that at 
the same time it was his duty to administer treatment to Pvt. Gher- 
ring: and that he did fail and 23 negiect to perform such duty. 
He was ‘found guilty of these offenses and sentenced to be dismissed 
the service. The evidence establishes that Pvt. Gherring ‘was ‘sick on 
the morning of Octcher 17; that to the most casual observation of 
the unpracticed ke of the several nonmedical witnesses who testified 
there was r physica! evidence in his a rance that he was 
sick; ‘that he was assistec to the infirmary and into the presence of 
the accused; that he was weak. staggered as he walked, half delirious, 
and in an advanced stage of pneumonia. The accused was in charge 
of the infirmary and it was his duty to make an examination of 
Gherring and administer to bim proper medical treatment. He ap- 
perentiy made no «axamination of him except to vest him to take 
off his hat and walk across the room. which the soldier did. staggering 
as he walked ‘The accused then marked him for double or extra dut, 
anil sent him auny. The noncommissioned officer who took the sie 
aman to the infirmary and took him sway after he had been marke 
for double or extra dnty hy the.aceused did not put him on duty, but 
put him to bed in his quarters. The direction double or extra duty. 
was evidently giver by way of punishment for coming to the hospital 
for ‘treatment. It isa direction whieh the gerused had no authority 
whatsoever to give and which. through the humane impulses and better 
sense of a noncommissioned officer. was disregarded. Gherring:reveived 
no ‘medica! treatment whatever until some time during the following 
evening. when he was carried to the base hospital on:a eot. his com- 
pany commander sending a formal demand that he be given proper 
medical treatment. There is nothing to show that be received proper 


or adequate melical care or treatment after he reached the hospital. 
Ile died of pneumonia on ‘October 21. 
3. There is a suggestion in the record that Gherring was a man of 


little force, perhaps below the average intelligence, possibly without 
aetive friendships, because he had been but recently transferred to the 
Seventy-third Company. and that the indifference of the surgeon was 
somewhat accentuated by these facts. If all this be true, it does not 
serve to palliate but to condemn. It must be understood that no man 
In the ranks is so obscure or of so ‘little 3 that he enn not 
require and receive, to administer to ‘his sie or wounds. the 
highest professional skill in the military service. 

4. The fact that the ‘members of the court, which convicted Lieut. 
Dwyer of falling and grossly neglecting to examine Pvt. Gherring and 
to administer to him proper medical treatment. joined in a recommenda- 
tion for clemency to the reviewing authority ‘indicates that they taHed 
‘to appreciate the seriousness of the offense of which Lieut. Dwyer stood 
convicted. ‘Here is the bald <situation presented by the record: Pvt, 
Gherring, seriously ‘fll with pneumonia on the evening of October 17. 
1917. was placed on sick report and sent to ‘the ‘Infirmary for medical 
‘treatment. ‘Lieut. .Dwyer was in charge of the infirmary und it was 
his legal duty to examine and administer proper «medical treatment. 
Ile failed to do so. he sick man got no medical trentment whatever 
until either the late evening of the next day or the morning of the 19th. 
He died on Octoter 21. it is reasonably probable that his death was 
accelerated by, and it ‘is not at ail improbable that it was the result 
of, neglect on the part of the accused or other medical officers to give 
him proper. treatment. Civil society regards conduct ‘this ‘kind as 
constituting a very ‘serious offense. It is a well-settled and a’ humane 

rinciple that if the law requires u person to do an act and he neglects 
Ris duty so as to cause or to accelerate the denth of ‘another, ‘he is 
guilty of involuntary manslaughter. This -principle ‘finds frequent 
recognition in the adjudicated cases. In Reg. d. Senior (1 C. B.. 283) 
the defendant was ‘indicted for failure to provide medical attention for 
his infant ebild. who was seriously Ul, and ‘the child died because of 
ssuch lack of attention. There was u conviction for manslauchter which 
“was sustained. In another English ease (Reg. v. Instan, 17 Cox C. C., 
602) a young woman was indicted for manslaughter for faflure to pro- 
vide proper ‘medical attention and other necessaries for her aunt, an 
elderly woman, resulting in the death of the latter. The aunt was 
seriously Ill at the time and probably would have died from ‘her all- 
ment, but the neglect visited upon ‘ber by her niece accelerated her 
death. ‘There was a conviction for manslaughter which was sustained. 
The same principle has been recognized by the American courts. Ter- 
ao v, Manton, 8 Mont.. 95; 19 Pacific. 387: Clark's Criminal Law, 
Pierce, 
u. State, 06 On. St., 59; 61 


52 A. k., 264; and Johnson 


to the belief that this is what the officer wh 
court which tried the case actually have done. 


‘the e 
The accused might 


vais 


under the ninety-third -article of war and 
thut denth was caused by the 


vo m hension existed as to tbe seriousness 

by ‘the evidence. The -ninety-sixth article of 
fications were laid, confers: upon 
A sentence 


‘the —— a 
of the offense di 

war, under which the charge and 
the court diseretion as to the punishment to be imposed 
of ‘dismissal, unaccompanied by a period of ‘confinement. seems wholly 


. 


ina unte for the offense of which the accused was convieted. and the 
record is returned for reconsideration in the light ot these views. 
By direction of the Present. 


“NEWTON D. BAKER, z 
Secretary of War. 
‘Encl. 


AEC-WLA-A. G. 201—Cole, Lieut. Chas. W. Ist ‘Ind. 
Wan DEPARTMENT, January 9, 1918. 


To the COMMANDING GENERAL THMTY-NINTH DIVISION, f 
Camp Beauregard, ba.: 

1. In the within case of First Lieut. Charles W. Cole, Medical He. 
Sorve Corps, the l’resident directs that q seconvene the court-martial 
tor n reconsiderution of its sentence, and return to the court the record, 
together with this indorsement. 

2. The accused was tried for violation of the ninety-sixth article 
of war. The ürst specification charges. in substance, that on Novem- 
ber 18. 1917. he was on duty as officer of the day at the base hospital, 
Camp Beauregartdl. La,; that it was his duty to receive and admit 
patients transferred to said hospital for treatment, and that he did 
willfully neglect to admit and rereive nine enlisted men transferred to 
said hospital from the regimental ‘infirmary, One hundred and ffty- 
sixth ‘Infantry. The second specification charges that at the same 
time and place, it was bis duty to examine all patients transferred to 
«said hospital for treatment, and that he did willfully neglect to ex- 
amine the said enlisted men, and. without examination, «did «direct them 
to be reeonveyed to the mental infirmary, or patients to suffer 
unnecessary exposure. to the detriment prejudice .of their health 
and ‘tives, The third specifiention char. that. at the same time and 
piace. he did willfully keep the ambulances containing these patients 
wafting for an hour, more or less, in front of the ‘hospital, before he 
appeared to give directions as to the disposition of the patients He 
was found guilty of specifications 1 and 2, not:guilty of -specification 3, 
anid guilty of the charge. He was sentenced to be dismissed from the 
aseryiee, and this sentence was ap by the commanding general 
of the thirtyminth division and forwarded for the action, of the Presi- 
dent pursunnt to the forty-eighth article of war. 

8. It is established by the evidence that the accused was on duty as 
alleged, that measles were prevalent in the camp. anil (that orders had 
‘been issued by competent authority that all cases attended with com- 
plientions, such as high ‘temperature, capillary bronchitis, acute bron- 
ehitis, bronchial pneumonia. und the like should be transferred to the 
base hospital. On the afternoon of November 18 the nine men in 

uestlon were osed by ree Herbert C. Cole, the surgeon of the 

ne hundred aud fifty-sixth Infantry, as suffering from measles with 
eomplication of acute bronchitis, and ordered ‘transferred to the base 
hospital. The infirmary of the One hundred and ‘fifty-sixth Infantry 
was about 21 miles from the base hospital. Several of the men 
were transferred in on motor ambulance, and the others in two 
mule-drawn ambulances. There was sent ‘with an {enlisted man, who 
went over in the motor ambulance, a communiration ‘from Maj. Cole 
addressed to the commanding officer of the base hospital, requesting 
the admission of the nine men, and in this communication the name, 
organization. and diaguosis of each man appeared. The toad between 
the infirma and the hospital was rough. The day was cold, dark, 
and a drizzling rain was falling. The motor ambulance arrived at 
the hospital about 4 in the afternoon, approximately three-quarters of 
an hour abead of the other ambulance. The enlisted man in charge 
of it immediately reported the arrival of the patients in the motor 
ambulance, and took steps to bring to the attention of the accused, 
‘who was the offlcer of the day at the hospital, the communication from 
the surgeon of the One hundred and fifty-sixth Infantry. 

The evidence tends to show that from three-quarters: of an hour to 
an hour ela before the accused appeared to igive d ons as to 
the disposition of the patients. In the meantime these patients were 
outside in the ambulance. Alof the men were sick. Two of the men 
in the motor ambulance were very sick. and one of them was so 
felirious that it was difficult to restrain him and prevent him disturb- 
ing or doing injury to the other patients. ‘The -acensed ‘finally came 
out to the motor ambulance, felt the pulse of one or two of the men, 
made no other.examination whatever. and refuse .to.rersive them at the 
‘hospital. The soldier ‘in charge of the ‘moter ambulance- protested 
that the men were sick, and called attention to the ‘fact that one ot 
the mon was v: Siek. was delirious. and that there was difficult 
in restraining him. The. aceused provided a tape or rope and sugested 
or directed that the patient be tied up. At ‘this time ‘the -mule-drawn 
ambulances were just arriving. The aceused did petites these ambu- 
lances or attempt to make any examination of any of the sick men there- 
in. One of the men accompanying one of those ranibulances reported the 
situation to the surgeon of the One hundred ‘and fifty-sixth Infantry, 
and, having received instructions to insist upon the admission of (the 
men. or at least those -who were very sick. ito the base hospital, sent 
word to the accused to this effect. Hiss attentſon was not obtained 
regarding ‘this uest kor some time, when he reiterated his refusal. 
The ambulances*t returned to the One hundred and fifty-sixth In- 
fantry, when four of the men were transferred to the field hospital, 
and. use of inadequate facilities, it was necessary to care for the 
others in their tents. 

‘The base ‘hospital had .a maximum ‘capacity of about 500 patients. 
At this time there were in the hospital about 350 pationts undergoin 
treatment, and while not fully equi „the ‘hospital bad beds an 
bedding for a considerable number of patients in addition to those 
there uni ing ‘treatment. The sick men ‘transferred to the base 
‘hospital on November 18 from the One hundred and \fifty-sixth In- 

have beer cared for. The diagnosis of ench man justified 
place. most 

t at least two 


of aceused, which he must 
“have had, that there were not adequate facilities for proper ‘treatment 
in the tents of ‘these men or at the field ‘hospital, conduct was 
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and showed a complete absence of those considera- 
and compassion that should characterize the treat- 
ment of our soldiers when severely lil or wounded. 


wholly inexcusable, 
tions of humanit 


From the time the men left tke base hospital, upon the refusal of 
the accused to recelve them, until they were returned to the One hun- 
dred and fifty-sixth Infantry, some to the field hospital and some to 
their tents, from one to two hours elapsed. They were thus exposed 
to the inclement weather for a period of from ee to four hours, 
and were carried twice over a rough and broken road. Upon their 
return one of the men—the man who was delirious when at the base 
hospital seeking admission—was in such condition that death was immi- 
nent, and it was necessary to administer oxygen, digitaline, and strych- 
nine to stimulate his vital functions. He died a few days later. An- 
other man was also found to be in a very serious condition, undoubtedly 
greatly aggravated by the r and he likewise died. It is rea- 
sonably probable that, the death of each of these men was accelerated, 
it not, indeed, caused, by the willful and inexcusable neglect of the 


accused. 

The facts that the members of the court which convicted Lieut. Cole 
of the charges contained in ay ina ow 1 and 2 simply imposed a 
sentence of dismissal, and that the reviewing authority approved this 
sentence, indicate that they failed to appreciate the seriousness of the 
offense of which the accused stood convicted. Civil society regards 
conduct of this kind as papery | a very grave offense. It is a well- 
settled and humane p t 
act and he neglects his duty so as to cause, or to accelerate, the death of 


Reg. v. Instan, 17 Cox C. C., 602) a young woman was indicted for 
—.— ce Attention and other neces- 
the death of the 
would have 
y her niece 
The 
same principle has been recognized b 
v. Manton, 

. 209; rerun v. Commonwealth, 29 Ky. Law R 
55: 93 S. W., 6; 6 R. A. 


avo 
wh 
military courts should place a lighter estimate upon the neglect which 


lief 
have been charged under the nine 
cation amplifi by an allegation t 
by his neglect. he whole record seems to disclose a grave misappre- 
hension upon the part of the officer filing the charges and the court 
which tried the case as to the seriousness of the offense which the evl- 
dence seems to establish. The ninety-sixth article of war, under which 
the charge and specifications were lald, confers upon the court discre- 
tion as to the punishment to be imposed. A sentence of dismissal, un- 
accompanied by a pees of confinement, seems who inadequate for 
the offense of which the accused was convicted, and the record is re- 
turned for reconsideration, in the light of these views. 
By direction of the President. z 
NEWTON D. Baker, 


Encl. Becretary of War. 


The accused might properiy 
the specifi- 
ra death was caused or accelerated 


W. (Offrs.), 2d Ind. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, J. A. G. O., 
January 23, 1918, 


201 Cole, C. 


To Tun ADJUTANT GENERAL : 


. Recommending that the commanding general of the Thirty-ninth 
Division be instructed to delay convening of court-martial mentioned in 
telegram in reference until such time as this may be done without risk 
to the health of his command. 

BERT A. WHITE, 


For the Svea Advocate General. 

Secretary Baxer. Now, in addition to that, Mr. Chairman, I 
may perhaps be permitted to say a word or two about what has 
been done by the War Department through the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office in this matter. When the illness broke out in the 
camps I sent the Surgeon General in person to inspect those 
conditions, and when he made his reports, the reports came to 
me involving criticism of various kinds as to congestion, the 
causes of illness, I handed them in person to the newspapers. 
I thought it important that the country should know exactly 
the conditions and exactly the causes, for two reasons. In the 
first place, I wanted no concealment; and, in the second place, 
I wanted the help of the country in correcting those conditions. 
In addition to that I wrote a memorandum to the Chief of 
Staff, that, in my judgment, the Surgeon General's office ought 
to organize a system of continuous and constant inspection, 
for while there is a medical officer representing the Surgeon 
General’s office in every one of these camps, and while the com- 
manding general in each of these camps is chargeable with re- 
sponsibility for general conditions in his camp, I wanted to add 
this additional, perhaps, that the Surgeon General’s office 
itself would organize a continuing system of inspection from day 
to day of these conditions. I instructed the Inspector General, 
who has inspectors going from camp to camp, that he should 
y charge his inspectors to examine into and report 

upon the conditions in the hospitals, and I telegraphed to a 
very great hospital expert, Dr, John A. Hornsby—I did not 
know at the time that he was in the medical service of the 


Army—lI happened to have had some previous contact with him 
when I was superintending the building of a city hospital in 
Cleveland, and learned at that time of his great experience in 
all matters of hospital management and construction. I tele- 
graphed him to come to Washington in order that I might select 
him as the personal inspector to go, without relation to any 
other part of the War Department, from camp to camp and 
hospital to hospital and make directly to me recommendations 
with regard to improvements necessary. 

When Dr. Hornsby came to Washington he came in a uni- 
form, showing that the Surgeon General's office had already 
drafted in his talents and had already assigned him to the task 
which I intended he should perform, and it just happens that I 
have here in my hand at this moment a telegram from Dr. 
Hornsby with regard to the conditions at Camp Pike, which is 
one of the camps which have been under comment. 

The telegram is as follows: 


Camp PIKE, ARK., January 23, 1918. 
SURGEON GENERAL ARMY 


Mills Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


Conditions at Camp Pike greatly improved. Morbidity lower, types 
milder. Ample accommodations for all sick. Convalescents and mild 
cases housed well in unoccupied barracks. Roots— 


That is, Camp Logan H. Roots— 


has taken 200 cases and will be ready for 500 at once. No pressing 
need now. Leave here for Washington Thursday night to report, un- 
less otherwise ordered, Address care Col. Thornburg. 

JOHN A. HORNSBY. 

I shall not, Mr. Chairman, read individual cases, although 
I have a great number of letters and messages from men who 
have gone to hospitals and found the conditions good, for the 
reason that is what they ought to be, and it adds nothing to 
the case to say that this man or this woman, this father or this 
mother has gone to a hospital and found a boy well cared for; 
that is what ought to be the universal rule. And yet I have a 
letter this morning, which I received yesterday, which I think 
I will read into the record, because it is from a woman of na- 
tional fame, a woman who for the last four months has gone 
from camp to camp in the United States writing about them 
and printing her writings in public magazines and weeklies, 
who has done me the favor and honor to come a number of times 
to me personally to report upon these things she has seen and 
found. It is a letter from Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart. As a 
matter of fact, I gave Mrs. Rinehart, as I now recall it, a letter 
which would admit her into any camp and enable her to inspect. 

(Mrs. Rinehart's letter referred to is here printed in full, as 
follows:) 

New YORK, January 26, 1918. , 
To the Hon. NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have just been reading that tragic letter 
from an unknown father read by Senator CHAMBERLAIN during the pres- 
ent senatorial investigation. Its sincerity can not be questioned. sa 
mother, and as the mother of a soldier, I fecl, as everyone must, the 
deepest grief and sympathy with the parents of that dead boy. 

Like every other mother in the country I want these cases known. I 
want to be assured that they will be known. I want drastic punish- 
ment applied to any man, of no matter what rank, who is found guilty 
of negligence in the care, physical or moral, of our boys. I want 
immediate rem of conditions that require remedy. 

But I do feel that some step should be taken to reassure our women 
A now. It is only fair to them. It is cruel to allow every mother 

the country to judge the medical care that will be given to her bo 
while in the service use here and there, in the chaos of our read- 
justment, men have been given msibilities they are unable or un- 
willing to fulfill. That we have such men is more than a national mis- 
fortune. That they have been placed In positions of trust is a national 
calamity. But the mothers of the country should know in ess to 
themselves that the number of such inefficients is small. We will not 
rest, we women, until they have all been removed. But that, I know, 
will be at once. It must be at once. 

I have a son in an Army cantonment. He enlisted as a private. He 
would receive, if he became ill, exactly the same treatment as any 
other enlisted man in our new Army. nd I should have not only no 
hesitation in placing him in the cantonment hospital, but I should do 
it with absolute confidence. As a matter of fact, he has already spent 
a few days there with an infected knee, and received t 

I know something about hospitals, I took a nurse’s training as a 

I married a member of my rg abs staff, and I have been for 
the first year 

d. Since we 


ou very re- 
cently, the failure of supplies has been a serious matter. ere bode not 
enough women nurses, e quarters of both nurses and doctors must 
be e in many cases, e percentage of serious illness has been 
low in the cantonments—I am nọ king of the camps—but the per- 
cen of mild contagions, which always occur when men are brought 
together in the mass, and of heavy colds and bronchitis, has been high. 
The result of sending men with heavy colds for a few days into the 
hospital has resulted in rather gaer figures than the seriousness of 
the situation would otherwise justify. 

Of cruelty and indifference I have found nothing. On the contrary, 
I have found the medical staffs of the hospitals both efficient and hu- 
mane, When it is remembered that the medical men of these National 


Army hospitals are volunteers who have cheerfully relinguished the 
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results of years of labor ta give their services to the country; that they 
are of the best we have, as all volunteers are; that they are willingly 
undergoing deprivation and hardship to take care of our boys, it is 
wrong that the country at large should so misjudge them. ‘The dest 
specialists of the country 3 themselves at the di l of the 
Army Medical Department, and ninety-nine out of a hundred men in 
the drafted Army are receiving better care than they could afford under 
the best circumstances at home. 

Nursing is on the same high plane. Again we find volunteers bight 
skilled and carefully trained women who have taken the small pay 
3 discomforts of Army lile that they may serve where they are most 
n 


Wards are large and airy. Beds are comfortable. T have found ex- 
8 cleanliness eve here, Moreover, I bave found cheerfulness, 
is good and plentiful. I have examined storerooms and kitchens 


aoa Seren the diets being served under the direction of a: woman 
tician. 

I do not like the orderly system. There should be more trained 
nurses. At present the wards where there are po serious cases are 
Managed by a ward master, an enlisted man. And with the best in- 
tention in the world he is not always efficient. 
a serious one and could be remedied probably by an to nurses 
to volunteer. ut here again ls the serious question of the Ill at 
Doe: pe same which faces the medical profession and the civilian 
hospita 

One hospital I know well. It is typical of other cantonment hospi- 
tals; it ls onder the same Army M | Department direction as t 
othe and it is only right to assume that conditions there are repre- 
sentative. The same rules govern all these hospitals. The same sums 
are spent on them. The same system fs followed. The food is the 
same, the supplies, the medical staff, the nurses. 

And I nave never seen a better war hospital than the one at Camp 
Sherman. I will go further aud say that in Its operating rooms, its 
X-ray department, irs eye and ear department, its nose aod throat 
department, its dental department—tin rt. in its facilities for carinxz 
for every emergency and every weakness—it will bear comparison with 
any civilian hospital 

And what is true of the base hospital at Camp Sherman. is true of 
the others 

1 have watched the development of the war hospital system from the 
beginning when I saw It Srst on cee in the office of the Surgeon 
General, up to two wecks ago. I watched because it was a vital matter 
to me. ad a husband and a son in the service. 
women of this country I would be content with nothing less than the 
bent And I feel that we are on the way to the best. 

It has net come yet. althouga at the present moment 1 would 
pr jpg, hb any member of my family tn surh emergency in any one 
of our base hospitals. We necd more supplies; we need more nurses 
and enlarged quarters for them. Sixty, or even 80. nurses ‘divided into 
shifts of eight hours each Is totally Insufficient’ for a thousand men. 
We even need more physicians and surgeons. Although the staffs are 
very. large, the medi department in cach hospital is working to its 
maximum. 

Rut what we need as a Nation is something more than this—we need 
knowledge and reassurance. There is no need in this country for dis- 
contented resignation. I would su that a committee of 
sentative and unprejudiced citizens from the nearest city visit each of 
these base hospitals and thoroughly inspect it: and that they publish 
in their local papers the exact results of their investigations, Let them 
go alone to talk with the patients, the nurses, the doctors, the ward 
masters, And Irt them tell exactly what they find. 

The women of the country must know the facts. They have the right 
to know them. It is pot fair to let them believe, as many of them 
now «lo, that the great and humane American le are not caring for 
the men who are to fight to save them. We are preparing against the 
inevitable losses of war It is not fair to let any of us believe that 
there is useless death, gnd we are wasting lives we would die to save, 

And it is not true. 

Faithfully, yours, 


There was no suggestion of remedy in that letter which does 
not have my instant approval. In addition to all the things 
which Mrs. Rinehart suggests—and few are novel—nre the 
things which I have already described to you as being done; 
and I point out to the committee that from the very beginning 
of this war the heads of the medical profession—the very mas- 
ters of that profession—hnve been in constant contact with the 
Surgeon General. He has formed around him a staff che like of 
which probably does not exist on the face of the earth for devis- 
ing hospitals, devising an organization, and supervising Its per- 
fection; and when one considers that the casual and usnal 
doctor, here and there, whose attention has been devote to the 
treatment of individual cases under home conditions, under the 
necessities of this situation, has been thrown into a great organ- 
ization, where he is compelled to deal with hospital conditions 
and groups of men and sanitation on a large scale. While .t 
may be, and is, deeply to be regrettec that there should even 
be the necessity of improvement. yet in the direction of this 
great medical staff of men the zeal.and loyalty and patriotism 
and efficiency of the medical profession are all at work rapidly 
improving it, and the improvement already wrought is very 
great. 

We are not alone, Mr. Chairman. Our country is not alone in 
meeting these difficulties. No army was ever assembled, nor 
can any be, which does not bring men together who theretofore 
have been exposed to communicable diseases to which they are 
not immune; and the most whieh can be done is to meet these 
conditions with every device and suggestion which science and 
care can devise, and that. in my frank judgment, is the aim of 
the Surgeon General, and in the doing of this he hus the unquali- 
fied: support, and he knows he has. of every officer in the War 
Department, from the Secretary down. 


I am like the other 


Marr ROBERTS RINEHART. 
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Mr. Chairman, the second set of difficulties which you dis- 
cussed with regard to the War Department were those affecting 
the supply of ordnance. In my previous hearing before the 
commiitee we went into that with great fullness. Clearly there 
are things about the supply of munitions of war about which 
men’s minds may differ. Not merely the relative excellence of 
certain weapons, but the extent to Which speed of procurement 
should be sacrificed for excellence of performance when pro- 
cured, are questions of judgment. and their solution lies in the 
best instructed distinction one can secure. 

The first question of that kind which arose nffected the selee- 
tion of a rifle for the Army, one involving the caliber of the 
rifle. The situation was thut the English were using a rifle with 
a rimmed cartridge of one caliber, and the French were using a 
rifle with a rimmed cartridge of another caliber. We in America 
had admittedly the best rifle so far developed in any military 
service. the Springfield. using a rimless cartridge, and we had 
in stock of these weupons something like 600.000 u stock and 
in the hands of troops. This was early in the spring, although 
my recollection does not permit me to fix a definite date. The 
question had been investiguied prior to thet time in order that 
there might be a summary view of the possibilities of rupid pro- 
curement of various types of rifles. and finally the choice of a 
weapon was decided in my office. as near ns my recollection 
holds, at night, at about 11 o’clock, and there were present in 
that conference Gen. Crozier, the Chief of Ordnance; Gen. 
Scott, the Chief of Staff; Gen. Bliss, the Assis ant Chief of 
Staff; Gen. Kuhn, the Chief of the Army War College; and 
one or two other officers associated with the War College, the 
8 Depurtment experts on the subject of rifles, and Gen. 

ershing. 

At that time Gen. Pershing had been selected as the com- 
mander in chief of our forces ultimately to be dispatched to 
France, and as he was to command the Army und was to use 
the forces it seemed an especially fortunate circumstance that he 
should be in Washington at that time and able to participate in 
thar conference. 

Senator New. Can you give the date. Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary BARER. I enn not give the date. Senator: hut ft 
must have been very shortly before Gen. Pershing went abread. 
I should say about the Ist of June. I am not certain of that, 
Perhaps Senator Warren could tell that. 

Senator Warren. The last of May. 

Secretary Baker. Perhaps it was a week before he went 
abroad. He was here altogether. I think. some 8 or 10 Javs 
studying the whole condition in the War College preparatory to 
lis going away. 

We did not know then, as I shall illustrate a little Inter to the 
committee, whether our Army was to fight with the French or 
with the English. The mode of our milliary operations was not 
determined. Te excellence of our weapon was so well known 
that just before the outbreak of this war the British Govern- 
ment had decided to remodel its wenpon and rearm its army, 
and they were on the point of manufacturing u modification of 
their own Enfield rifle, which would use a rimless cartridge and 
thus obviate the possibility of jamming in the wenpon. and make 
it a beiter weapon, It was only the sucklen outbreak of war 
that compelled the immediate need of equipment supplementing 
that which they had, and fearing the confusion of using a new 
weapon in conjunction with their old weapon, and trying pari 
passu to rearm their army, they decided to adhere to their 
Enfield rifle. 

That conference considered every aspect of this question, and 
it was finally decided to use our own Springfield rifle and to 
procure a modification of the Enfield which would allow it to be 
chambered for American ammunition, in order to get the ad- 
vantage of the large and organized manufacturing facilities 
already built up in this country for the production of the En- 
field; and that decision, made that night. had the unanimous 
concurrence of every person in the conference. The master of 
ordnance and production, the Chief of the Army War College, 
with his technical advisers and experts. the Chief of Staff and 
his assistants, and the commanding general of the expeditionary 
forces, whose army and its usefulmess were at stake, were 
present. 

When we undertook to remodel the Enfield rifle It was dis- 
covered. although there were three plants in this country manu- 
facturing it. the bolt from one factory would net fit the rifle 
from another factory.. Instantly the question arose of procuring 
interchangeability in the rifles produced. 

At the outset it was thought that some eight or nine inter- 
changeable parts would be enough. Later it seemed advisable 
to increase that number. Senator, I am not dealing with an 
necurate number when I say eight. or nine, 
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Senator New. Seven, I think. r 
Secretary BAKER. Seven, perhaps. But it was decided that a 
larger degree of interchangeability was required, and the pur- 
pose of that was in order that when these rifles got to France 
and are used under battle conditions, if a man finds himself 
with a defective weapon, and alongside him is another defective 
weapon, he can, if the emergency requires it, take out of one 
defective weapon a perfect part and replace a defective part in 
his own weapon and be equipped, and in order to enable us to 
repair rapidly rifles rendered inefficient in service, so that a 
constant supply of these weapons will be ready at the front. 

There was some delay in designing with the particularity 
necessary—tolerances of a thousandth of an inch, in some in- 
stances—specifications for this remodeled Enfield, and that 
delay led to this: That when our troops actually were as- 
sembled in the camps it was some time before they were fully 
armed with rifles. At the outset they had very few rifles; there 
was a distribution of Krags and obsolescent weapons, in order 
that they might drill with them, but it was some time before 
they were adequately supplied with the remodeled Enfield rifle. 

That was foreseen. Gen. Leonard Wood came to my office—I 
have forgotten when, but it was early—and suggested to me the 
advisability of instantly calling out a larger army. I said, 
“But, General, we have not the clothes and we have not the 
weapons for them.” He said, “I know that, Mr. Secretary, 
and they need many things before they need the rifles. They 
need to learn to live together, get used to camp conditions; 
they need the elemental discipline of camp life; they need to be 
taught to keep step; they need to know the subordinations of 
the Army, and it will take some time to give them that pre- 
liminary instruction.” 

He pointed out to me that in England the so-called Kitchener 
army drilled for months, as he said, in their civilian clothes, 
with top hats and using a stick for arms. I said to him, “ Gen- 
eral, I agree with you that it is important to have our Army 
equipped rapidly so that a prolonged period of training may be 
given to them; but we will call out first the Regular Army and 
then we will call out the National Guard, build it up to war 
strength.” But with the draft Army, they would have an addi- 
tional period of training in the field by reason of the fact that 
the Army can not be shipped abroad in bulk suddenly. It was 
necessary to attempt to forecast the amount of time needed for 
training, and it was deemed wise to put the men in the camps 
in order that they might learn this matter of camp discipline, 
camp sanitation, the elements and essentials of the soldiers’ life 
a little in advance of their being fully tried with arms. 

I have here a statement of the rifles which were supplied to 
the camps at the outset. At the beginning there were Krags 
in the cantonments. Senator CHAMBERLAIN, in his speech to 
the Senate, speaks of the weapons in the possession of the de- 
partment at that time as a motley selection—and I have no 
feeling about the phrase. The fact is that what we had was 
about 600,000 Springfields and something over 100,000 Krags. 
Also this is true: That in the greatest military establishment in 
the world, in the German Army, when they call out raw recruits 
they give them an obsolete rifle as a practice rifle until they 
learn to take care of it, before they actually put a service rifle 
in their hands. And so, as a mere drilling and training weapon, 
the Krag was not an improper weapon for them to have. 

I do not undertake to say, gentlemen, that that question was 
decided infallibly. It might have been better to have bought 
English Enfields enough to put one in the hands of every man. 
But it was decided thoughtfully, and it was decided considerately 
and conscientiously, and now the result is that every man in 
this country who is intended to carry a rifle in any of our 
military camps has a rifle, and it is a better rifle than would 
have been gotten if we had adopted any one of the existing 
types at the time. 

And this additional thing is true, that although we have 
gotten soldiers to Europe much more rapidly than it was origi- 
nally imagined we either would or could, every soldier who has 
gone to Europe certainly had a modern, excellent rifle, and he 
has had it long enough before going into action with it to learn 
how to use it, to practice with it either there or here. The same 
observation is true of every soldier who will go to Europe. 

May I say now a word about machine guns? 

The machine gun, of course, is a highly technical weapon. It 
is in the record of testimony before your committee that up to 
April of the present year no Lewis gun had been made and tested 
to demonstrate its usability for American ammunition. The ma- 
chine-gun problem is complicated by two factors, first, the ques- 
tion of manufacture, and, second, a difference in theory as to 
the use of machine guns. 

When this war broke out Great Britain was manufacturing 
the Vickers-Maxim, a heavy, water-cooled gun. She wanted a 
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lighter type of gun and adopted as her lighter type the Lewis, 
and manufactured it on a very large scale in England. : 

The French, however, have not used the Lewis, or any cor- 
responding weapon as a land-operating gun in any large num- 
bers, the French theory being that it is better to have a very 
light gun shot from the hip or the shoulder, like the Chauchut, 
and the heavy type of gun shot from a tripod or carriage like the 
Hotchkiss. So that something depended upon the troops with 
which we were to fight, the theory of combat which we were to 
adopt, as to which type of machine gun we should select, 

There was in existence a board which had been appointed 
nearly a half year before—certainly some months before—to 
test all the machine guns there were, both those which were 
previously known in use and those which were not, in order that 
we might select the best types. The existence of that board 
did not delay for one second the selection or the procurement of 
additional machine guns, There was a test made by the Navy, 
I think, in April, as a result of which it was shown that the 
Lewis gun had been perfected to use American ammunition. 
There was an ordnance officer of the Army present at that test, 
and on the basis of that test immediate orders were given to 
the Savage Arms Co, to procure Lewis guns, and now we have 
tis situation, that large orders of Lewis guns have been 
given. 

But from Europe we learned from Gen, Pershing that he does 
not desire Lewis guns for use on land. The divisions of ma- 
rines—I am not using “ divisions ” technically—the regiments of 
marines which went from this country with our military force 
as a part of it were armed with Lewis guns. They have been 
retired from service, the guns, and those regiments have been 
rearmed with Chauchat rifles and Hotchkiss machine guns just 
as our other land forces there are. 

Under the studies made by the experts of Gen, Pershing's 
staff and under their direction and advice to us, we are in- 
structed to retain Lewis guns for use in aircraft, and to press 
forward as rapidly as we can the manufacture of light and 
heavy Browning guns and Vickers-Maxim guns, for which a very 
large order was outstanding almost immediately after an ap- 
propriation by Congress a year ago to press those forward, so 
that we have the situation in regard to machine guns that the 
kind of weapon which Gen. Pershing and his staff want is the 
kind which was developed as the result of that board's inquiry, 
and the particular weapon which is said to have made so great 
a success with the British and doubtless has made a great success 
with them is one which is determined by our experts to be ap- 
propriate for air service and not desired for land-operating 
troops. 

In the meantime, in order that the whole story may be told, 
it is in testimony before your committee that the French Govern- 
ment is able to supply us with Chauchat rifles, or light guns, 
and Hotchkiss guns, or heavy guns, for the divisions and troops 
which we can this year send abroad. 

We have, then, the machine-gun situation reduced to this: 
That we ordered every Lewis gun we could get; we encouraged 
them to enlarge their manufacturing facilities. They still have 
not enlarged them as much as we have urged them to and con- 
tracted with them to enlarge them, The supply of their guns is 
going through in larger numbers, and in the meantime the mak- 
ing of the necessary machine tools and jigs and dies for the 
production of light and heavy Brownings and expediting the 
production of Vickers-Maxims is going forward, and our army 
abroad is provided with guns of the type adapted to the mode 
of warfare which they have elected to use, and our supply which 
is to supplement that is of the same type and of the kind de- 
siderd by them. 

Something has been said about our army in this country not 
having machine guns here to practice with. They have not had 
as many as we desired them to have, and yet I have had from 
camp commanders many letters, which I shall not stop to read, 
saying that they have not been held back by the absence of 
those weapons, because the rifle ranges were not ready; and for 
one reason or another they were not ready to go forward with 
them, and yet I am sure if they had had machine guns at the 
camps in larger quantities they would have been able to have 
some machine-gun practice ere this in most of the camps. 

Yet I have had a table here, or statement, from the Acting 
Chief of Ordnance as to the machine guns which have actually 
been distributed in the camps in this country. 

Senator Hrrcncock. Are the dates given, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Baxer. Well, I will read three paragraphs, Senator, 
which will answer that question: : 

The distribution of machine guns to the National Guard N 35 have 

Lewis 


been as follows: Thirty Colt machine ns to each camp, 
machine guns, 45 Chauchat automatic es, Distribution of machine 


guns to the National Army cantonments: Fifty Colt guns each, 65 Lewis 
machine guns, 45 Chauchat rifles to each camp. 


1918. 
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In addition to those mentioned 10 Lewis gu have been issued to 
each Regular Cavalry regiment and 10 Chauchat rifles to each Regular 
Infantry regiment. Practically all of the above were shipped before 
the troops were ready for them—that is, about November 1. 

Now, freely, that is not an adequate supply, but it is some 
machine guns which the machine-gun companies may practice 
with, learn the mechanism and mechanics of these arms, and 
the supply will be forthcoming as the result of this quantity 
manufacturing which has been arranged for. 3 

Senator Myers. It does not state, Mr. Secretary, that these 
funs were sent to each camp? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir; it says so; to each camp. 

Senator Hircucock. But not all of them before November 1, 
Mr. Secretary. : 

Secretary Baker. The statement made by Gen. Wheeler is 
that practically all of the above were shipped before troops were 
ready for them; that is, about November 1. 

Senator Myers. Shipped? 

Secretary BAKER. Les. 

Senator WapswortH. Does that include the 1,200 machine 
guns that we found in the testimony were in sterage? 

Secretary Baker. Obviously not. Those have since been 
shipped. 

Senator WapswortH. In other words, Mr. Secretary, one-half 
of the number of Lewis machine guns mentioned there were 
not shipped to the camps until January? 

Secretary BAKER. That seems to be so, sir. 

Senator WADSWORTH. And the expression “almost all” is 
searcely accurate? 

Secretary Baxer. Well, if T have been guilty of the least in- 
accuracy I trust it will be called to my attention. 

Senator WADSWORTH. I understood it was the language of the 
letter. 

Senator Myers. I suggest that the Secretary is reading what 
another officer has written to him; he is not using his language. 

Secretary BAKER. That is so, Senator; and yet the evidence 
which is before the committee shows that there was some 1,200 
machine guns which had not been distributed at the time of my 
appearance before the committee, which was in January, and 
those guns have since been distributed. But my recollection 
about that—and I speak only from refreshed recollection—is 
that at the time I reported to you about that I learned and told 
you that those guns had not been in stock very long, but were 
quite recently delivered—less than a month in stock. 

Senator Reep. Since we have broken in with an interruption, 
I only asked to get an expression in the first instance, or have 
an expression repeated, so that I would understand it, and that 
has led to these questions; but may I not ask one further ques- 
tion? 

Secretary BAKER. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator REED. The statement is made there that these guns 
reached the camps before they were needed; substantially, that 
is the expression. 

Secretary BAKER. Substantially, that—before they were ready 
for them. 

Senator REED. By that do you understand that Gen. Wheeler 
means that the troops required a preliminary training before 
they could use the guns? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reep. Or does he mean that the men were not 
mobilized in the camps? 

Secretary Baker. No; I think he means this, Senator, that 
in many of the camps the mobilization had not completely taken 
place. The selection of men for machine-gun companies had 
not been fully made. In many of them there were machine-gun 
companies—National Guard and Regular Army—that the erec- 
tion of ranges where this shooting could take place had not been 
completed. 

Senator REED. One thing further: A statement there is made 
that these guns were shipped; it does not say they had arrived. 

Secretary BAKER. No, sir. 

Senator Reep. Do you have any information as to when they 
did arrive? 

Secretary Baker. I have not got information with me. There 
were doubtless delays in shipment because of the general con- 
gestion and delay in the country, 

Senator WARREN. Mr. Secretary, what is the special advantage 
of sending machine guns of the Lewis type to our training camps 
to be used when our Army has determined not to use that sort 
of a gun in actual fighting, but the Chauchat gun and the other 
gun? 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, in view of the fact that automatic 
rifles and machine guns are highly technical.and complicated 
pieces of mechanism, I think it would be a distinct advantage to 
the troops if they could learn to use the Lewis gun, even though 
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they were not ultimately to use it. I think it would be a distinct 
advantage to have them learn that, and I think they could ac- 
quire more rapidly the mechanism and use of the very much 
smaller Browning and Chauchat, based upon their knowledge of 
the Lewis, which is not itself a complicated weapon. 

So that I may concur with the suggestion originally made, I 
think, by Senator HrrcHcocx, that it would be desirable to have 
all of those guns distributed which it is possible to have dis- 
tributed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one other item: That deals with cannon. 
There is the statement before this committee—the statement 
made by Gen. Crozier on that subject. I refer to it only because 
it contains some documents to which I want to refer. 

Gen. Crozier called your attention to the fact that, beginning 
in 1906, and, as 1 recall his statement about it, continuously 
from 1906 down, Gen. Crozier has argued to committees—to the 
Fortifications Committee, the Military Affairs Committee—as to 
the length of time it takes to make heavy cannon, 

I have no criticism to make of the response of the Congress to 
his representations. Congress did what it seemed wise at the 
time to do, and I have not the least doubt that if I had been a 
member of this committee or any committee of Congress I would 
have been just as likely as they were to take the view which 
they took of those recommendations, And yet continuously from 
1906 the expert of the Army on that question was saying to the 
Secretary of War and to the Congress—and the Secretaries of 
War have changed, both in person and in political affiliation, if 
that amounts to anything, several times since those original 
recommendations were made—Gen, Crozier was saying to you 
and to us that it takes a long time to make artillery; that artil- 
lery is getting to be a weapon of increasing importance; and urg- 
ing that there be ample production for a more rapid completion 
of the program laid down in the Treat Board report. 

Gen. Grozier said in 1912, for instance—or somebody asked 
him this question: 

It takes a long time to manufacture these field guns?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long does it take?—A. I do not think we could count on get- 
ting a battery delivered in less than a year from the time the order was 

ven. I do not mean to say that it would take a year for each battery, 

ut deliveries would not begin until a year after the order was given. 

Q. It is very important, then, to have them on hand?—A. Yes; it is 
the slowest manufactured of any of the fighting material we need. 

I shall not recall further, or read further, the statements of 
the general. They are set up by extracts from his testimony, 
his reports, and his letters to you and to me, and to my predeces- 
sors, in his own statement; but they show that Gen. Crozier 
realized the slowness with which that sort of arm could be 
produced, and was constantly urging that ampler production 
be made of it. And yet, even Gen. Crozier could not have 
realized, and it did not lie in anybody’s imagination to realize, 
the importance which artillery has assumed in this war. The 
wars prior to this have been evolutions of large forces over 
great areas. This finally got down to a bitterly contested line, 
with the massing of heavy guns on both sides, and even the 
French did not realize it in this war until after it had started. 

I have a letter before me from Mr. Tardieu, and perhaps I 
may be permitted to read it. It is written to Mr. Baruch and 
not to me. You will find here a few figures and further in- 
formation concerning what I told you the other day. When 
war began France had at her disposal guns of artillery caliber 
about 89 millimeters, or 3.8 inches, but of these only 140 were 
quick-firing; that is, really adapted to modern warfare; 272 
only of these guns, with their personnel, were organized in 
regiments and consequently available on the battle field. The 
balance were located in fortresses and fixed emplacements. 
There was first a period during which the activity of our war 
ministry on heavy artillery was limited to the equipment and 
formation into batteries of heavy fortress artillery. It was 
an error, as modern warfare requires quick-firing, heavy artil- 
lery; but, as everybody was convinced of the short duration 
of the war, it was wrongly thought that it was not necessary 
to start with the manufacture of quick-firing, modern ordnance, 

It has been seen later that this policy is wrong; although one 
ought not to forget that our most important industrial regions 
were occupied by the enemy. The orders placed for heavy, 
quick-firing ordnance have been scheduled as follows, 

I shall not read that schedule, but I will read the dates When 
France, the very seat of the conflict, with her enemy at her 
throat, with the demonstration of the character of warfare 
now being adopted, that it was the massing of heavy artillery 
that was ultimately to determine the integrity of the Hinden- 
burg line—with that before her mind’s eye, France gave orders 
for heavy, quick-firing artillery in September and December, 
1914, and January, April, September, October, and December, 
1915, and in January, 1916, and the largest order she gave on 
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any of those dates, except one, was the latest order, in Jan- 
uary, 1916, after the war had progressed substantially a year 
and a half. 

Senator Hrrencock. Was that after she had her ministry of 
munitions, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that, Senator; I do not 
know. Well, there was our situation: We had a limited amount 
of artillery. The first step taken by the War Department was 
to attempt to speed up the artillery which we already had in 
process of manufacture. Here again, however, we come in con- 
flict or come into contact with two theories of the use of artil- 
lery. The French use very large quantities of the 75-millimeter 
type. Their barrage is made by enormous quantities of 75- 
millimeter fire: The British had a field howitzer of larger 
caliber for that effect. ~ 

There are two distinct theories of the use of artillery on that 
front. The British prefer theirs; the French prefer theirs. We 
did not know then the relative merits of either, We had reports 
from our observers; we had expert opinions, but now we were 
down to the place where we had to choose for ourselves—not 
from speculative and philosophical judgment as to the relative 
excellence of two military theories, but we had to select arms 
for an army that was going to fight for its life. 

As I shall show in a moment, our attempt to do that was by 
sending over to France the ablest men we had, to determine it on 
the ground in consultation with men who were making and using 
these relative types of weapons; but in the meantime we allowed 
no hindrance to be proposed in attempting to speed up the pro- 
duction of our classical types of weapons. 

But very early, perhaps in June; it was estimated to us that the 
French had so far accelerated their industry in order to procure 
their initial supply, that the wastage of their use would not con- 
sume or occupy fully their industrial capacity, and that therefore 
it would be possible for them to supply such troops as we could 
get to France, within limits, with artillery of their manufacture 
and of the kind they were using, That question was very ac- 
tively taken up at once: Mr. Tardieu was here. He had for 
eight months, I think he said in his letter, been connected with 
munitions production in France; he knew the subject, Gen. 
Crozier and he had many conferences about it, and on the 14th 
of July, or perhaps the 18th, an agreement was reached whereby 
the French Government undertook to supply us with quantities 
of the two principal pieces used, according to their theory of 
artillery use, namely, the 75-millimeter field guns and the 155- 
millimeter rapid-fire howitzers. Mr. Tardieu wrote at that time 
an announcement which was to tell the French people what had 
been done. It appears in translation in Gen. Crozier’s testimony. 

Mr. Tardieu said: 


The negotiations taken up for the first time at the end of May between 
M. Andre Tardieu, the French High Commissioner, and M. Ganne, chief 
of war munitions of the na commission, aml Gen. Crozier, chief of 
ordnance, was characterized by two ideas. On the one hand the Ameri- 
can Government wished to — de the quickest solution in order to realize 
in the shortest time the complete armament of its forces; and on the 
other hand with great foresight they attached particular importance 
to realizing for the American and French Armies called to fight on the 
same battle fields uniformity of munitions of such great importance from 
a tactical point of view. 

I shall not read the statement in full, but the paragraph which 
I shall now read I think is significant: 

The dominant note of the agreement lies in the proof it gives of the 
unshakable resolution of the American Government to achieve in the 
shortest time the maximum of military strength, and on the other hand 
it proves the active and intimate cooperation existing beween the 
Unitea States and France. 


I leave out the next statement. J 

The Secretary of War and Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance of the 
American Government, haye given proof in this case of the broadest 
spirit of comprehension and decision and has succeeded in a few weeks 
in securing for the American troops artillery of the first order, 

Now, at the time this statement was made, it was the con- 
fident expectation of everybody in this country that the sending 
of troops in large numbers to France was a thing in the some- 
what remote future. That was in July. We were sending 
troops, but the sending of armies rapidly had not then been as 
fully worked out as it has since become. 

Senator REED, Will it interrupt you if I ask a question? 

Secretary BAKER, No, Senator; certainly not. 

Senator Reep. If I understand you, the view that the War 
Department took was this: That France had been obliged, in 
order to supply her, own forces rapidly, to build factories of 
greater capacity than she needed, after once her troops had 
been supplied? 

Secretary BARKER. That is true, sir. 

Senator Rxxp. And that you thought it was better—and 
when I say “you” I mean the War Department—to utilize 
those factories which had already been created than to wait to 
build factories? 


Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator RED. That was the view? 

Secretary Baker. That was the view—and better for two 
reasons, Senator, and probably three reasons; but better for the 
reason that their facilities were already in quantity production. 
It takes a long time to get quantity production. In the second 
place, it saved tonnage, and I am telling no secret when I say 
to you gentlemen of the Senate that the crux of this problem 
is the tonnage problem, and every time we can get by the use 
of organized and going French industry anything on that side 
instead of making it on this side and sending it we are ad- 
vancing the common cause by that amount. M 

Senator Reep. Has it been any disadvantage to France? Has 
it been any deprivation to France? 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I am coming to that in a minute. 
Categorically, I believe it has not been. I believe it is a very 
great advantage to France. Mr. Tardieu, in his statement, 
says that it is a great advantage to French industry, because 
it enables those men who are organized in that industry to 
keep on with the thing they are familiar with instead of being 
dismissed and try to start over in some other war industry. 

Senator REED. In a word, if you thought that there was u 
factory in France capable of producing these weapons, and 
capable of producing them at the moment, it was not necessary 
to build a factory on this side to do the same thing that could 
be done over there? 

Secretary Baxer. In part that is so, Senator. We thought 
that if there were factories in France capable of building these 
weapons, and actually building them, we thought they ought to 
go ahead building them as rapidly as they could, and in the 
meantime our own capacity on this side ought to be built up 
so we could supplement that effort; and if anything happened 
to their ability to keep on delivering, we would have our own 
sources of supply developed. That is exactly what we have 
done. But just a word more on this subject: 

There is in the testimony before this committee a telegram 
from Gen. Bliss. It is perfectly well known to the members 
of the committee that when the so-called House mission went 
abroad Gen. Bliss, Chief of Staff, representing the Army, and 
Admiral Benson, representing the Navy, were members of that 
mission. Their task was to find out by conference with the 
French and British and Italians; and their military experts, an 
answer to this question: How can America contribute most to 
the early winning of this war? 

One of the answers to that question which they brought back. 
and telegraphed it before they came, was that the more rapid 
expedition of troops to Europe was a part of the answer, ani 
they asked at once of their associates in conference, “ What 
about further supplies of artillery and artillery ammunition?” 
And there, in the high military councils of those two nations, 
the matter was discussed, and it was agreed that both Great 
Britain and France had surplus ordnance, surplus ordnance 
ammunition, and surplus ordnance ammunition capacity; that 
Great Britain was in exactly the same state that France was. 
In order rapidly to equip her great army she had built up quan- 
tity production to such an extent that the wastage of war and 
the necessary augmentation of ordnance and ordnance ammuni- 
tion would not exhaust her capacity, and therefore it was agreed 
by these international military experts that— 

The representatives of Great Britain and France— 

This is a telegram from Gen. Bliss in December 
state that their production of artillery, field, medium, and heavy, is 
now established on so large a scale that they are able to equip com- 
Pors "with ‘the west make of BIH and French guns and howitzers 
With a view, therefore, to expedite and facilitate the equipment of the 
American armies in France, and, second, to securing the maximum 
ultimate development of the munitions supply with the minimum strain 
upon available Sanaa ge; the representatives of Great Britain and France 
propose that the field, medium, and heavy artillery be supplied durin, 

918 and as long after as may be found convenient from British an 
French gun factories, 

I have seen, gentlemen, in the newspapers, statements that this 
taking of ammunition from France is putting her to a greater 
effort than she ought to undertake. I say to you that Gen. Joffre 
and his associates who were here—Mr. Tardieu, the French high 
commissioner, the British representative, Gen. Bridges, ans his 
associates, when they were here in that mission I don't remem- 
ber whether I spoke with Lord Northcliffe on this subject or 
not—but all of the persons who have come to this country with 
any knowledge on that subject, and Gen. Bliss, who went to 
Europe to study that subject on the ground, bring me the con- 
fident and positive assurance that we are not only not taking 
from France and Great Britain things which they need, but 
that we are helping them to maintain their processes; that we 
are using the facilities which they have organized in order to 
meet a need; that we are saving tonnage; that we are expediting 
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the arming of our own forces; and that we are making a prop- 
erly coordinated and cooperative effort of a military character 
with our allies in this war by this process. 

Senator MCKELLAR. The proposition came from the British 
and French themselves? 

Secretary BAKER. Came originally from the French, then from 
the British. And yet we have not stopped there. We have 
organized increased capacity in this country, looking ahead. 
The schedule of deliveries of artillery in this country which is 
before your committee and which I will be very glad to leave 
with the committee for examination, I should not like to have 
appear as a part of this public statement, but the committee 
may have it. I read figures which it will not hurt to read. 

This shows the production of mobile artillery, it shows our 
procurements from Franee, prospective procurements from 
France, and covers the year 1918. At the outset, in the month 
of January, out of the 75 mm. field pieces, we get 620 from 
France, and there have been turned out of our own factories 
only 84. In April our own production has risen to 231, and the 
French has dwindled to 73. In sueceeding months the number 
increases until in the month ef December, 1918, our own pro- 
duction of that piece is forecasted to be 433 pieces. 

I have here on this table the figures for 83-inch antiaircraft 
guns, 4.7 guns of American manufacture, 155 mm. howitzers, of 
United States manufacture, beginning with one in January, 
1918—only nine months after the declaration of war. So far 
as this matter is concerned, involving so much time, by the 
testimony of all experts, it is rising steadily and rapidly, the 
production of this large piece, to a maximum of 300 per month 
in December, 1918. That is the howitzer. The gun is manu- 
factured in the same way in-this country with rising production 
on our own part, original procurement from the French and 
diminishing supplies from them. The 8, 9.2, and 9.5 inch how- 
itzers of American manufacture and nee procured in England 
are all shown on this chart. 

I think, gentlemen, that it is fair to say—and if there be a 
possibility that I am wrong about it I should like to have it 
called to my attention, so that I can make no statement here 
which is not wholly borne out by the facts—that the American 
Army in France now and to be there, large as it now is and 
larger as it is to be, is provided with artillery of the types they 
want for the uses to which they are to put it, and as rapidly 
as they can use it; and that our own stream of manufacture to 
supplement that is inaugurated, in process, and deliveries of 
some pieces already begun, with, so far as industrial forecast 
ean be relied upon, a rising and steadily increasing stream of 
American production. 

Senator SUTHERLAN»d. Mr. Secretary, is the 75 mm. gun which 
you expect to produce the French gun, or is it the American? 

Secretary BAKER. It is the 3-inch American gun. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Have you developed a completely satis- 
factory 83-inch American gun? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. To take the place of the other? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reep, With recoil and everything fully developed 
und satisfactory? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir; our 3-inch fieldpiece is regarded as 
an excellent piece, and is substantially of the same caliber as 
the French 75. 

Senator WapswortH. You do not mean to give the impression 
that we are making 3-inch fieldpieces? 

Secretary BAKER. We are making in this country the 75. I beg 
your pardon, Senator SUTHERLAND, we are using the French 75. 

Senator Reep. Is that the complete French gun, with the recoil 
and all the parts? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know that. Perhaps Senator 
WapswortH does know from the testimony. My impression is 
we are continuing to make the 3-inch gun and in addition to 
that are getting, according to the French model, the 75 made 
in this country; but I may be wrong about that. 

Senator WapswortH. My recollection is that for the time 
being we have stopped making 3-inch guns and are making the 
French 75's. 

Secretary Baker. That may be so. 

Senator WADSWORTH. At any rate, Gen. Crozier gave us to 
distinctly understand that the important production would be 
the French 75's. 

Secretary Baker. In this country? 

Senator WADSWORTH. In this country. 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Senator WADSWORTH. And that our 3-inch guns that we now 
have are to be used for training in this country. 

Secretary BAKER. Senator SUTHERLAND can get the exact facts 


from Gen. Crozier’s statement, because it was supplied exactly 
from the records. 


Senator Rrep. This table only deals with the 75's, and then 
there was one column set aside for the antiaircraft. 

Secretary BAKER. That is the antiaircraft gun, with a differ- 
ent mount. 

Senator REED. There is no field gun shown here as the 75. 


Secretary BAKER. I see. In addition to what I have said, 
gentlemen, I read what is already before you—a statement 
made by Mr. Tardieu in a letter to Gen, Crozier. This was a 
letter of December 21: 

Even in such mere technical conditions as these it takes time to 
realize such a pros am, to organize manufactures, and to have men to 


direct bie? will take less time than we did in France, where the 
paas of field guns was not adequate to our needs before the end of 


Now, if I may supplement that with one or two other figures 
from this same report of Gen. Crozier: 

The British Government in this Ang g a Kirs for ammuni- 
tion and ordnance of all kinds totalin; extending from 
about the middle of August, 1914, to t z; riddle e of 2 * 1917, or over 


a period of about three years. In comperisen with th s our own Ord 
nance Department has placed orders for 63,000,000 shells— 


I leave the odd figures out 


‘of a total value ped 5 pager go ofa ee dollars, between the middle 
of May and the mid mber, 1917, or over a of seven 
months. In comparison with the total con gg and ordnance 
chases of the British Government in this country in the period of about 
three years, of $1,308,000,000, the Ordnance partment has placed 
contracts for a total of $1,500,000,000 in seven months. 

Senator Reep. Mr. ‘Secretary, is the comparison there between 
what Great Britain ordered in this country and what we have 
produced, or between what Great Britain ordered and produced? 

Secretary Baker. It is only what Great Britain ordered in 
this country, Senator, What she was making at home is, of 
course, left out of that amount. 

Senator Reep. How does it help us to compare, in an effort 
to show that we have been doing enough, what we are produc- 
ing a total with what Great Britain may have ordered in this 
country, when we leave out of account what Great Britain 
may have ordered in other countries? 

Secretary BAKER. It does not help you, Senator, except to 
this exten 

Senator REED. I only want to get the import of the figures. 

Secretary BAKER. This is what I claim for it: When this 
war broke out Great Britain was not prepared for it. She 
immediately began not only to organize her own industries, but 
to use ewery facility in a neutral country which she could lay 
her hands on to produce ordnance and ordnance ammunition. 

She had, as you know, Mr. Stettimius as a representative 
here, an American representing her, and he has won deservedly 
a great reputation because of the masterly way in which he 
evoked in this country agencies rapidly for the creation of ord- 
nance and ordnance ammunition. 

When Great Britain was placing those orders she was placing 
all she could place. What she wanted was ordnance and ord- 
nance ammunition in large quantities and in a hurry. So, it is 
fair to assume that, in addition to her own capacity for manu- 
facture, she was getting from us at least the major part of 
what we were deemed capable of producing at the same time. 

I do not mean to say that that is a necessary concession, but 
everybody knows the urgency of Great Britain’s need, and 
everybody who kept track of it at the time knows that the 
factories in this country which had made plows, and factories 
which had made cash registers, and factories which had made 
adding machines, and factories devoted to all sorts of stand- 
ard industrial uses of one sort and another, were gotten to- 
gether under the spur of that impulse and devoted to the 
manufacture of ordnance and ordnance ammunition. 

When we came into the field we came, it is true, into a field 
where some experience had been acquired by American manu- 
facturers in the manufacture of ordnance and ordnance sup- 
plies, but we came into a field in part preempted and occupied 
by our allies, and our problem, so far as the Ordnance Depart- 
ment was concerned, was not merely to commandeer, right and 
left, the facilities in this country for the manufacture of ord- 
nance and let the British and the French take care of them- 
selves. They were fighting and on the fighting line, and our 
necessity was to intrude our program into theirs in such a way 
as not to weaken their strength while we were building up our 
own to bring to their assistance; so that our industrial prob- 
lem, while obviously aided by the experience which our manu- 
facturers have gotten in the manufacture of ordnance and ord- 
nance supplies, was at least complicated by the fact that so 
very much of the very best talent in the country was already 
devoted to that and for uses which could not be diverted or 
suspended. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Secretary, may I interrupt you? 

Secretary BARER. Certainly, sir. 


ur- 
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Senator : FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it not true that our shell capac- 
ity has been reduced from about 20,000,000 for a unit of time, I 
think it is one month, to 5,000,000 since our entrance into the 
war? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not give you that answer; I do not 
know, Senator. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Lou do not know? 

Secretary. BAKER.‘ No, sir. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Have you all the shell capacity that 
you need? 

Secretary Baxer. I think we are still letting shell contracts. 

-Senator FPretrxcHuysen. I understand it is reduced to about 
25 per cent since our entrance in the war, and many of the 
plants have been dismantled. 

Secretary Baxer. I can not answer that, sir; I do not know. 
It helps very little to give figures of this sort, and yet there is a 
story back. of them, a story of driving, hard work. The Ord- 
nance Department has averaged 20 contracts a day since our 
entrance into this war, involving a daily. average of about 
$6,000,000. 

Senator Reep. Mr. Secretary, I do not want to interrupt, but 
it seems to me, if I understood the question of Senator FRELING- 
HUYSEN, that certainly you must be in position. or should be in 
position, to know whether our shell-produeing capacity has 
been actually reduced to 25 per cent of what it was. 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I am in a position to get that. 

Senator Reep. How could that happen without your knowing 

it? 
Secretary Baker.’ Doubtless what, must be at the base of the 
Senator’s question is this: That some factories. organized in 
this country and equipped with machinery for turning out shells 
were allowed to dismantle under contracts by which their ma- 
chinery was to be sent to England when they got through, or 
something of that-sort. If there has been. reduction, in shell- 
producing capacity it is to be accounted for in that fashion. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. The reason for my question was 
this: I was wondering whether the Ordnance Department had 
made any investigation as to their need of shells and the ab- 
sorption of the capacity in this country. I understand that 
upon our entrance into the war we had a capacity four times. as 
great as we have now, and that the War Department has 
allowed these shell factories, these large ammunition factories, 
to become dismantled. and go out of business, and that the 
capacity has been reduced to about 25 per cent of what it was 
originally. I presumed that you would have the figures, or 
information of that kind. 

Secretary BAKER. I have not the figures, Senator, but the 
question is, of course, a very pertinent one, and if the facts 
are as reported, the reason for it is equally important, and I 
will be very glad to procure: that information for the com- 

ee. 


“Mr. Chairman, may I now turn. aside to the third? I will 
now go into a comment which appeared in your address, Mr. 
Chairman, dealing with the supply of clothing under the Quar- 
termaster General’s Department. It is perfectly true, and I 
thought I agreed with you. about it when I was before you be- 
fore, that the supply of clothing was inadequate. If I did not 
then agree fo that it was only because it was so obvious that an 
explicit statement of agreement did not arise out of the form in 
which the questions and answers were made. 5 

I said to you. I feel quite sure, at that time that our initial 
rush needs were substantially provided for, and that reserves 
would rapidly accumulate; but I supplied to the committee all 
I could get—tabulated statements, with the exact number of 
garments short in every camp—and you accounted it a fault to 
me, Senator; when you asked me about Camp Sherman, and I 
telegraphed out there and got a message which was reassuring 
in character, and the next day got a correction. which showed 
not so good a condition, and I sent it to you before it was cold 
from the telegraph wire. 

T think you: thought, Senator, that I was to blame for that. 
I wanted the Senator and the committee to have all I could get, 
and I sent it without reservation, as I shall do in the future in 

response to any request that the committee makes. 

I have already said to you that at the outset we had the prob- 
lem as to whether we should wait until we had an adequate 
supply of clothing or whether we should not. 

In large part, I think the responsibility for that decision rests 
with me personally. The best information I could get then and 
the best information I have now is thut it takes somewhere be- 
tween 9 and 12 months to teach men who have not had previous 
experience to live in camps, to learn the discipline and life of a 
poe so that he can be safely sent into the kind of warfare we 
now have. 


lied upon their estimate of production. 


I did not then know, nor do I now know, nor can I know how 
rapidly it may be necessary for us to send men to France. I 
know how rapidly we have sent them. I know how many are 
there. I know what our present plan is to send them, but I:do 
not know but that to-morrow—this has not happened—but I do 
not know but that to-morrow it might turn ont that it would be 


wise to double the rate at which we are sending troops. There 
are now in the United States 16 National Guard camps, 16 
National Army camps, filled with men who are ready to go if it 
is necessary. I have sacrificed something for that. I have not 
willingly sacrificed the health of anybody. I have not intended 
to sacrifice the comfort of anybody, but I have intended, if it 
was humanly possible, to be ready when the call came; and if I 
were to have delayed the calling out of these troops, until the 
last button was on the last coat, and the call had come in No- 
vember or December or January, “Send them and send them 
fast,” and they were still at home waiting for tailors, I would 
have felt a crushing load of guilt and responsibility which, at 
least in comparison with what I do feel about having called 
them out, would have been incomparably: greater. 

And yet I was not callous about it. I asked those agencies 
with which we were dealing in this matter how fast we could 
expect these supplies. They gave me the forecast as to the 
future. They relied upon their estimate of production. I. re- 
Men who were called 
upon to take contracts for the production of cloth and the mak- 
ing of garments, not- unnaturally perhaps, overestimated their 
eapacity for production. Here and there some little labor diffi- 
culties—not many—the response of labor to this situation has 
been superb in the United States. Here and there difficulties 
of transportation and delays in getting supplies from one place 
to unother, accumulating congestions upon the railroads, delay- 
ing manufacture and shipment from one place to another, un- 
precedented weather conditions in the’ United-States, a winter 
the like of which none of us have seen since we were childrea. 

These things did arise, and the result was that in many of 
these camps there were shortages of coats, there were shortage 3 
of overcoats, and perhaps in a minor degree of some othei 
things, and at the very outset a shortage of blankets which was 
quickly supplied by going into the civilian market and buying 
comforters here and blankets there of a nonuniform type. 

The reports I have now are, and the reports for some time 
have been, that the quantity of woolen underwear in the camps 
is adequate; that the quantity of heavy cotton khaki is ade- 
quate. For some weeks now we have had an adequate supply of 
overcoats. The supply of coats is approaching adequacy, and 
almost without exception—I say almost,“ because I have not 
had time to-read them all—but from every camp with which 
I have communicated in the last few days the report comes 
to me that where there are any shortages of coats, and that 
seems to be the principal item, that there is no such shortage 
as interferes either with the safety or comfort of the men; 
that adequate stocks of heavy woolen underwear and overcoats 
have protected the-men against actual suffering by reason of 
the temporary deficiency in goods, but even the temporary de- 
ficiency in goods is for the most part supplied. 

Suppose I had taken the other counsel. ‘There were two 
alternatives, Either we could go into this war as nations go 
into wars, summon the countryside and assemble them into 
camps and work out their problems. afterwards, which: was 
one suggestion at the time, or we could wait until the last ele- 
ment of preparation had been made before summoning the men. 

The unwisdom, I think, of either of those courses is obvious. 
What we tried to do, and the responsibility for it, I think, I 
must personally accept, because I was conscious of the grounds 
on which it lay—what we tried to do was to summon the men 
out as rapidly as they could be taken care of, with the best 
knowledge we could get of the capacity of the industry of this 
country, and it is not unknown to any member of this com- 
mittee’ that when the draft Army came to be assembled, we 
delayed the calling out of the units of it sometimes a couple of 
weeks, sometimes more than that, in order that at each camp 
no men would be received who could not be taken care of; and 
the last element of the first 500,000 or 687,000 men selected by 
draft, the last element of those men intended, originally, to 
have come out in November or December, will not in fact re- 
port to the camps until the 15th of February, in order that 
this production may catch up and be adequate for their enter- 
tainment and protection when they come. 

Now, one or two erroneous beliefs with regard to this sub- 
ject, I think, are abroad. : 

Senator Reep. Was there, Mr. Secretary, an order or a warn- 
ing, or suggestion sent out to troops coming to camp that ‘they 
should bring but little clothing with them? 
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Secretary BARER. I think there was, Senator, a suggestion 
sent out that they should bring very little clothing, and when 
they got there they were directed to go into uniform and send 
their private clothing home. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Mr. Secretary, while you are on that 
subject, I was told Saturday by a colored preacher who had 
visited his son, a private at Camp Meade, just an hour from 
Washington, that ‘none of the colored soldiers there had woolen 
underclothing. I asked him about the outer clothing, and he 
said. a good many of the colored men were supplied with the 
east-off clothing of the white soldiers, that he himself had 
supplied his son-with the underclothing which he needed, and 
that they were very uncomfortable and suffered for the luck 
of woolen underclothing. 

Secretary Baker. Senator, I have no means of knowing of the 
accuracy of some part of that account, but I have a report from 
Gen. Nicholson, at Camp Meade. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I think some thirteen or fourteen hun- 
dred colored troops are at Camp Meade. 

Secretary BAKER. I feel very sure that there must be seme 
mistake about supplying any soldier with the cast-off clothing of 


others. I am quite certain that no distinction is made between. 


white and colored treops in that matter, and I believe the fact to 
be that there is at Camp Meade a surplus of heavy woolen under- 
wear for every soldier there. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I thought it was quite important to 
correct such a report, if it is current. 

Secretary BAKER. It is important. Asa matter of fact, I went 
to Camp Lee in person two months ago. There is a very large 
body of colored troops there, and the only shortage in uniforms 
F discovered by observation of these troops in review was that 
one white soldier did not have an overcoat on, and when I ques- 
tioned him about it he said that he had left it in his tent; and 
some colored men wore denim trousers instead of woolen trou- 
sers, and that was explained to me by saying that there was an 
inadequacy in certain sizes of garments. 

The last report I have on Camp Meade, Senator, apparently 
is dated the 26th, 27th, and 28th of December, and at that time 
the only shortages reported were coats, overcoats, and breeches, 
all of which were supplied by shipment from Baltimore on the 
2 of January. There was no shortage at that time of under- 
wear. 

Senator REED. What was the extent of that shortage? 

Secretary Baker. I do not hesitate at all to give it to you, 
except that it deals with a situation in December, and the supply 
has been very rapid in January, and I do not want to give you a 
false impression about it. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Mr. Secretary, will you have somebody 
wire to ascertain the actual facts from the men themselves? 

Secretary BAKER. With very great pleasure, Senator. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. I would like to have that cleared up. 

Secretary BAKER. I will do that with very great pleasure, 
Senator. 

In some way the idea has gotten abroad that the uniform of 
the soldier is made of a mixture of wool and shoddy. I do not 
think it an unnatural thing that that idea should have gotten 
abroad, because I remember at the time that I appeared before 
the committee before, a young soldier came in to see Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN, an acquaintance, and Senator CHAMBERLAIN and 
I felt the uniform and we asked the date of the issue of his coat 
and the date of issue of his trousers, and we felt the two. kinds 
of cloth, and both of us said, “The trousers are very much 
better than the coat. This coat, which has shoddy in it, evi- 
dently is not nearly so good as the trousers, which were made 
at the time when they did not have shoddy,” and I think the 
Senator will remember that we agreed to that, that the two 
issues showed a difference in quality, and we attributed it to the 
shoddy. 

The fact is that all of the uniform cloth of the Army of the 
United States is made of virgin wool. There is no shoddy in 
any of it. There has been introduced into the cloth used for 
overcoats and for blankets an admixture of reworked wool. but 
into the uniform cloth there Is no shoddy, there Is no reworked 
wool; it is all virgin wool. And in addition to that, when we 
went into this war the standard of Army quality for uniforms 
was that it should contain 75 per cent wool and 25 per cent 
cotton. That had been our standard for a long time; but the 
specification was changed, and the Army uniform eloth, every 
yard of it. bought for this war is virgin wool of the same weight 
it has always been, with a large increase in its strength in order 
to give it greater wearing qualities, and the reworked wool, or 
use of scraps, so-called shoddy, is limited te overcoats and 
blankets. I did not know that. I am like the committee, I 
did not know that until I received a letter, of which a copy 


Was sent to Senator CHAMBERLAIN, from Mr. Eisenman to thut 


effect, and I called him up this morning and asked him if I 
understood him correctly as to that being the fact, and he said 
it was the fact. 

On that subject I want to-read, if I may, a statement made 
by the greatest wool expert in America on that subject. My 
attention was called to it only this morning. It ts from the 
issue of Commerce and Finance of January 23, 1918, and is 
written by Mr. William M. Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Co. Senator WEEKS knows that I am not stating it 
too strongly when I say that he is a man of very high authority 
in the wool world. 

Senator WEEKs. He is the president of the largest wool man- 
ufacturing establishment in the United States. 

Secretary Baxer. Yes. Mr. Wood says this: 

The recommendation of the manufacturers committee to the Council 
of National Defense looking to the utilization of rewerked wool is, in 
my opinion, worthy of consideration and not to be ee as it 
bas been in some quarters. Reworked wool can be in into 
fabrics which are used for overcoats and blankets so as to improve 
rather than impair their usefulness. 

It gives a better fitting property to the cloth, makes a warmer, closer, 
tighter fabrie, provided a jous proportion is used. 

The manufacturers’ committee, composed of patriotie and practical 
men, gave the Government their best judgment based on the knowledge 
and ee acquired through years of effort in practical manufac- 
turing recommending the judicious use of reworked wool, 

I ain willing to venture the statement that in the construction of 
from 90 to 95 per cent of all the overcoatings made in the world, in- 
cluding some the finest fabrics, there is used a measurable quantity 
of reworked wool or shoddy; so that the prejudice which appears to 
exist against the use of this kind of raw material is unfounded and 
unjust under modern conditions of man ure. 

As confirming th I may mention that all the heavier milita 
cloth used for export in this country, under cations given by the’ 
respective Governments, contains a large percentage of reworked wool. 


So that I am correcting, if you shared it, a mistake which I 
shared wit: you. I had supposed that, on the reeommendation 
of this committee of the American Woolen Manufacturers’ Com- 
mittee, a uniform cloth which had originally been virgin wool 
Was reduced to first 65 and 35, and then 50-50, of virgin wool 
and reworked wool. 

Senator Reep. Does not that statement of Mr. Wood prove too 
much? If it is a fact that shoddy is better than wool, we ought 
to use it in the uniforms as well as in the overcoats. 

Secretary Baker. No; apparently not, Senator, and for this 
reason, if I am able to judge it at all. I do not know a great 
dea} about it, and I probably should not venture an opinion, but 
according to Mr. Wood’s own statement he limits the recom- 
mendation to blankets and overcoating material. 

Senator REEp, Well, he adds that it is used in some of the 
finest cloths. 

Secretary BAKER., For overcoating. 

Senator Reep. Employed anywhere, and that it makes a 
closer oo warmer garment. You have not time to stop and 
argue 1 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Secretary. I do not want to con- 
fradict you, but I want to read a statement of Col. Lindsley, 
chief inspector of the Quartermaster Department at Philadel- 


The CHAMmM̃AN. Before the committee? 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Before the committee. 

The Cuatrman, What page is it? 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Page 1332, part 3 [reading]— 

In the service cloth, the 16-ounce melton, what were the G S aren 
tions of the Quartermaster General's Department of the Unit States 
ei * to eine oe — yp of ened —— 3 the war? 

‘ol. Lrxpstey. That was cent woo ree-e: 
25 per cent cotton, and the tecunee— zi PEA mee 

That is the uniform cloth, Mr. Secretary— 


that we have been 
has been mostly al 


than we had before? 

Col. LINDSLEY, In the 16-oanee; yes. sir. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN.. Does that universally apply to all cloth 
that is being procured at the present time? 

Col. LINDSLEY. No: we are getting some 16-ounce that has a worsted 
warp and a carded filling. One contract was placed with a cotton warp 
and a 50 per cent wool and a 50 per cent shoddy filling. 

I think you will find, Mr. Secretary, if you will make further 
investigation, that there is a large quantity of cloth now under 
specification with the shoddy filling of the 16-ounee. 

Secretary Baker. Senator, I have before me—I should be very 
glad to have that testimony looked into and complete accuracy 
obtained, but I have before me here in print the specifications 
of the several kinds of cloth, the original specifications in 1916, 
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and the present specifications. If I can find out where this came 
rom 

The CHamMuAN. Mr. Secretary, pardon me. It is now near 1 
o'clock, and you wanted to ascertain a little more definitely 
about the statements you are covering now, and we might take 
a recess until half past 2. 

Senator WEEKs. How much more time do you wish to take, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary BAKER. I have one more matter I want to cover in 
detail. I should think it would take an hour or an hour and a 
half, perhaps. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then we will take a recess. 

Senator McKerrar. Before we adjourn, may I call the See- 
retary’s attention to Mr. Eisenman’s testimony, in which he 
says this in reference to the uniform: - 

Now, it is virtually all wool; I mean 90 per cent of our purchases 
of uniform cloths have been all wool up to date, including this morning, 
practically all-wool worsted fabrics. 

So it means that if he states now that they are all virgin 
wool, there must be some mistake or discrepancy, at any rate, 
between this statement given on January 2, 1918, and the letter 
written this morning. 

I just want to call your attention to that. 

The CuarMAn. The committee will take a recess until 2 
o'clock, 

(Whereupon, at 12.45 o'clock p. m., a recess was taken until 
2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reassembled at 2 o’clock p. m. 

The CuarMan. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, are you ready to proceed? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, Senator. 

Since the adjournment, Senator, my secretary has discovered 
a letter which was in his hands, addressed to him, from the 
commanding general at Camp Meade, to which Senator SUTHER- 
LAND referred. I do not see Senator SUTHERLAND present at 

_the moment. This letter was written to Mr. Hayes in reference 
to a letter which was sent originally by some lady to Dr. Anna 
Shaw, and by her referred to Mr. Hayes for information, and 
he sent it to Gen. Nicholson. 

Gen. Nicholson says this: 

There has never been a time when the troops at this cantonment have 
not had at least three pieces of heavy winter underwear and an = 
supply of heavy socks. There was a time when there was a scarcity 
of woolen uniforms, but from my observation and from the reports of 
the surgeon no suffering or hardship resulted from this condition. The 
food supply has been abundant and well prepared, and I venture to 
say in a great many cases of better quality and quantity than the men 
would have had at home. 

The latter part of that, of course, is immaterial, but the par- 
ticular point of Senator SurHERLAND’s inquiry was with regard 
to an adequate amount of underwear, and Gen. Nicholson's 
statement has been that there has not been a time that there 
were less than three suits of heavy winter underwear in camp. 

I have also, since adjournment, been able to get from Gen. 
Wheeler a statement with regard to the ammunition of shell- 
making capacity of the country, which I desire to read. This, 
of course, was in reply to a hurried inquiry: 

Referring to your inquiry of a few minutes ago, I may say that the 
shell-making capacity of the country is difficult to state in number of 
shell without giving calibers, but it is gur best estimate that the 
shell-raking capacity of the country for 75-millimeter and 3-inch shell 
has been increased about 50 per cent since the ning of the war 
and that the shell-making copecty for sizes above 75-millimeter and 
38-inch has been increased about 25 per cent in the same period. I am 
sending you inclesed herewith a carbon copy of a statement showin 
that the Ordnance Department now has under order in the Unit 
States 59,803,910, say 60,000,000, shells. All of these shells are to be 
delivered during the calendar year 1918. 

$ I think it was Senator Wabswonr who made that particular 
inquiry. 

Senator WADSWoRTH. No; it was Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Secretary Baker. Perhaps when he returns it will be wise to 
call this memorandum to his attention. 

Immediately at the adjournment, if the chairman will recall, 
I had been asked some questions as to the discrepancy in the 
testimony in regard to 16-ounce melton cloth, and the question 
was whether the statement made by Mr. Eisenman that that 
was entirely a virgin wool was accurate in view of the state- 
ment made by a colonel in the record, whose name has escaped 
me for a moment. 

The CHAInMAN. Col. Lindsley. 

Senator MCKELLAR. And the statement was made by Mr. 
Eisenman previously. 

Secretary Baker. There msut have been some confusion in 
the mind of the witness as to the particular subject under in- 
quiry when those statements were made, if they, with their con- 
text, had the meaning which we have all attributed to them 


when they are read, Mr. Julius Rosenwald, who has been at the 


head of purchase of this sort of supply or the accumulation 
of capacity for this sort of production, was in the room during 
the morning session, and came up to me at the conclusion of the 
statement to say that the previous statement on the subject, 
derived from the last statement of Mr. Eisenman, is absolutely 
accurate; that the 16-ounce melton is wholly virgin wool, and 
that in cloth of that weight reworked wool can not be profitably 
used. But that in cloths of greater weight, the kind used 
for overcoats and blankets, it can be used, so that, apparently, 
the last statement by Mr. Eisenman is a correct statement, and 
our 16-ounce melton uniform cloth is now made entirely of 
virgin wool, instead of, as before the war, 75 per cent wool 
and 25 per cent cotton, and is, for cloth of that weight, the best 
that can be produced. 

In that general connection some question has been raised as 
to whether a heavier weight of cloth ought to have been sup- 
plied, in view of the fact that foreign armies use a heavier 
weight of cioth. I can add nothing to the testimony in the 
record on that subject. ‘That testimony, as I understand it, is 
this, that we have retained the cloth specified for our Army 
for a long time, so far as weight is concerned; that by the 
injection of 100 per cent of virgin wool we have strengthened it 
and increased its wurmth and wearing capacity; but whether 
or not a heavier cloth ought to be indicated is yet to be deter- 
mined, and the status of that matter is this, that Gen. Pershing 
was requested to have his experts in Europe investigate that 
situation and report to us on or before the ist of February 
whether he recommended any change in the uniform cloth. 
That report has not yet been made by Gen. Pershing and his 
staff, nor has any suggestion ever come from Gen. Pershing 
or his staff voluntarily that there should be any heavier cloth 
used in the making of our uniforms. 

Senator Wrexs. You made that request of Gen. Pershing as 
|a result of the hearing, did you not? 

Secretary BAKER. I am not sure, Senator, whether it was or 
| 


not. I think you asked Gen. Sharpe to do it, and he made it. 
I did not initiate that request. 

Now that Senator FRELINGHUYSEN is present, I should like to 
again read the memorandum in regard to the shells, and I will 
ask the reporter not to include it in the record the second time. 
LReading.] 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. From the information I received, I 
am disposed to challenge that information. 

Secretary BAKER. As I said to the committee when I first 
read it, it is a hurried memorandum, and I would be very glad 
to have a complete survey of the subject made and supply you 
whatever I find. 

I want to make but one further observation on this general 
subject of the Quartermaster and Supply Department. I think 
it is not unfair for me to say that in the matter of provision of 
food no army ever assembled anywhere was fed as regularly, 
as well, as nutritiously, as appetizingly as this Army. I think 
you gentlemen of the committee, and surely the men in the 

| War Department, will agree that while there have been com- 

plaints about other things, that the almost unanimous testimony 
so far as I know, and the unanimous testimony of this Army, fs 
that its food has been of the highest quality; that there has 
been no suggestion of defective quality or insufficiency in the 
quantity; that its preparation has been of the highest charac- 
ter; and, generally, the very great problem of food supply for 
| this vast and hastily organized group of men has been carried 
out with most extraordinary success. 

There is one other subject about which I want to speak in 
some detail, but I think I can do it briefly. 

The CHARMAN. Take all the time you wish, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary BAKER. I thank you, Senator. I have spoken longer 
to-day than I have ever spoken in my life in one day, and I am 
anxious, if I can, to come to a conclusion. 

There is some question as to the selection of cantonment 
sites, as to the healthfulness of the sites selected, and it has 
been suggested that the Surgeon General was not consulted 
with regard to the selection of sites. 

The War College Division of the General Staff made a study 
of the mode of training of the Army. The date of that is May 
4, and the questions they considered at that time were, first: 

Shall the Army be assembled in regimental camps or brigade camps 
or division camps? 

They finally determined that it should be in division camps. 
They then drew up a memorandum covering several pages as to 
the mode of selecting and organizing those camps. The paper 
I have before me is the original, signed by Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn, 
president of the Army War College. This report recommended 
that the department commanders should be charged with the 
duty of making such selections for the troops to be raised or 
trained within their respective departments, and that they 
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should appoint boards of officers to investigate and report upon 
the available camp sites. 

Third, the number of such boards in each department should 
be left to the discretion of the several department commanders. 
Each board should be composed of two experienced officers of the 
line. one of whom should, when practicable. be the division 
commander concerned or his representative, one of the Quar- 
termaster's Department, one officer of the Medical Corps, and 
a district engineer. The requisite number of district engineers, 
selected for their knowledge of local conditions, should be placed 
under the orders of each department communder for detail on 
these boards. 

The fourth paragraph gives a catalogue of the considerations 
which should guide the department commander and the boards 
appointed by him in the selection of these sites. I read only 
two or three pertinent ones. They should be of sufficient ca- 
pacity to accommodate a command without crowding, have an 
adequate water supply. both for the men and animals to be 
encamped thereon. They should be immune from floods and 
inundations. The surroundings should be healthful. There 
were other desirable feutures recommended—absence of insect 

sts, as disease carriers; infrequent interruptious to training 

y inclement tveather—a long and carefully prepared schedule, 

That was sent to each department commander. The principal 
places where these camps were to be selected were the Depurt- 
ment of the Southeast, the Central Departinent, and the South- 
ern Depurtment. There had been just transferred, shortly be- 
fore that. to the Department of the Southeast the senior major 
general of the Army, Gen. Wood, himself u medical officer 
originally, a man who had originated the truining-cump ideu 
and put it into practice at Plattsburg until it wus u demon- 
strated success, a man who, perhaps, more than any other man 
in the Army by common consent would have been recognized as 
the best equipped man to select cump sites and inuugurate a 
system of training camps. 

In the Central Depurtment there was Gen. Barry, if I remem- 
ber correctly, next in order—perhaps Gen. Frunklin Bell was 
his senior, 

Senator Warren. He is third; Bell ts second. 

Secretary Bakes. Among the ranking major generals in the 
Army, u man with experience not only in this country but in 
our insular possessions, a lifelong soldier, a man accustomed to 
the encampment of soldiers and the environment which ought to 
surround them. 

In the Southern Department—I forget who was in command. 
It was of less Importance, because it had a larger purt of the 
order, und camp sites had practically been selected, so far as 
that department was concerned. 

They were directed to select for recommendation the depart- 
ment camp sites. I am not referring to anything that is not 
perfectly known to everybody thut lives in Washington, but 
from the day that it was known that camp sites would be 
selected Washington was filled to overflowing with representa- 
tive bodies of citizens from States and cities desiring thut con- 
sideration should be given to this site or to that site, pressing 
the advantages of particular locations on us as to their accessi- 
bility by railrond or otherwise; the character of their climute, 
the character ot their soil, and I think I um stating what is 
known to everyone in this room when I say that universally 
and the unvurying answer was that those camp sites were re- 
garded as of so grave importance, and the proper selection was 
of so much importance, that an actual board which could visit 
and compure on the ground the relative conditions was the 
reliance of the department. and I am stating what the record 
shows when I say that the camp sites actually selected were in 
every instance recommended by the department commander, 
his action being based on a board's action. the board containing 
in every instance, so far as my knowledge goes, the senior medi- 
cal officer of his department, and only in one instance was the 
question raised as to whether or not a camp site, tentatively 
selected, was in itself a healthful place; that question was 
raised, and when it was raised I asked the Surgeon General of 
the Army to select the most eminent and competent sanitarian 
in his department and send him to make a persunal inspection 
of the site; he came back and reported that thé site wus a 
sanitary and healthful site, and it was not until that report had 
been made that that site was finally decided upon. 

Senator WEEKS. Was that Canip Funstor? 

Secretary BAKER. It was not. I am perfectly willing to tell 
what the camp was. The camp was at Louisville. Camp Zach- 
ary Taylor. Somebody raised the question whether that was a 
healthful location. 

The records of the department In addition showed that upon 
the selection of these sites the Surgeon General’s Office was 


notified of their selection. I am not raising any issue with the 
Surgeon General. I share the high opinion of his eminent tal- 
ents and his great past service and capacity for future service 
which this committee entertains, and yet I want to have it per- 
fectly understood that in the selection of these sites his repre- 
sentative was a member of every bourd, and if any question ever 
arose with regard to the propriety of a site in process of selec- 
tion that question was investigated under his direction by my 
order until they were satisfied as to the propriety of the selec- 
tion. 

And now with regard to the building of cantonments and the 
air space. The plans for the barracks and hospitals and build- 
ings at these camps were referred to the Surgeon General's 
Office and by him approved. I do not remember the allotments 
of floor space they made, but they were approved. and the build- 
ings were in the process of construction when there came a 
meeting, I think, of the American Medical Association, und at 
that meeting a committee was appointed to consider the question 
or the sanitary conditions and character of barrack buildings 
for soldiers. That committee came te Washington and con- 
ferred with the Surgeon General, as was entirely helpful and 
loyal and proper for them to do. That committee insisted upon 
a larger allowance, a larger square foot of floor space and 
cubical contents for the soldier. In deference to their advice, 
the Surgeon General requested that a larger allowance be made. 
At the time that request was made, however. many barrack 
buildings had been constructed. the whole system of plans had 
been made with his previous approval, and the work was going 
on. I therefore asked Gen. Gorgas to see me with that commit- 
tee, and I saw them in my office and discussed the question with 
them then. I do not remember all of the persons who were 
present, but I remember some of them. ‘There was Gen. Gorgas, 
Dr. Mayo, Dr. Welch, of Johns Hopkins Hospital—1 do not recall 
others, but there must have been perhaps half a dozen or eight 
of them, of great distinction in the medical profession, including 
Dr. Franklin Martin, of Chicago. whe was chairman of the 
medical section of the Council of National Defense. 

We raised the question of how much floor space the men ought 
to have and they suggested that 50 feet was the proper allow- 
ance. Then it was explained to them that the barracks were in 
process of construction and they were asked whether they felt 
that the matter was so vital that it was wise to stop building 
the buildings we were then building and start over again on 
reformed plans, and they said no, they did not think so. They 
thought the thing for us to do was to take the minimum which 
they suggested as an ideal toward which we should build and 
that we should ask Congress to permit us to spend more money 
putting additions to these barrack buildings and ultimately get 
up to this allowance, but they would net recommend that we 
stop building the barracks at that place in order to make the 
enlargements which they suggested, . 

That is more or less unimportant except as it leads up to an- 
other subject. I said then, Gentlemen, we have now discussed 
cantonments, permanent barracks. more or less permanent 
wooden barracks. Now, let us talk about the camps, because a 
large part of these soldiers are going te be in canvas tents.” 

Somebody said, and it was evidently accepted as the general 
opinion, that that subject need give us no trouble. They said, 
“Tents are automatically ventilated; there will be no trouble 
from them. We wish—we believe it would have been wiser or 
better, safer—to have all the men in tents Instead of having 
them in camps. because the tent is a smaller unit, which brings 
fewer men together in one place; it is automutically ventilated, 
and we think you need not look forward to any of the problems 
arising from congestion from the tent camps.” I recalled that 
to Gen. Gorgas’s attention the other day, and he remembered it 
and said that was still his opinion. 

Now, the fact is that the more serious health difficulties have 
broken out in the camps that were in tents, and the health con- 
ditions in the cantonments, where the gravest concern wus felt, 
have been better than those where it was felt that we had 
perfect assurance, : 

I cite that not merely to show that expert opinion may not 
arrive at the correct solution of a difficult problem, but I want 
you to, have the environment of that problem. Shortly after 
that conference it turned out that we were going to reorganize 
all of our divisions, making a larger company by the consolidation 
of other companies, make a larger regiment. and it became pos- 
sible in the various camps to use several buildings, each of 
which had originally been planned to hold one company, to use 
two buildings to hold one of these larger companies not having 
so many men in it. So that from the beginning, so far as the 
cantonments are concerned, there has not been less than the 
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minimum desired by. this committee and Gen. Gorgas of assign- 
able floor space and cubical contents. 

For instance, the approved capacity of 500 cubic feet as a 
basis applied to the 16 cantonments produces these results: At 
Camp Devens, at Ayer, Mass., on the basis of 500 cubic feet per 
man, there is room for 34.476 men. The greatest number ever 
there was 34,800, about 300 too many. 

Now, in every other one of the 16 camps the capacity of the 
500 cubic-feet basis is greater than the maximum number who 
have ever been there. At Camp Upton, 39,111 capacity; maxi- 
mum number, 29,000. (I read only the first figures). Camp 
Dixon capacity, 39,800; maximum number, 20,800; Camp Meade 
capacity, 38,500; maximum number, 32,000. And so on clear 
through the entire list, with the solitary exception of Camp 
Devens, where the capacity, on the basis of 500 cubic feet per 
man, was exceeded as the only one, and that only by something 
over 200 men at a particular time. 

The Coamman. Right in that connection, can you state what 
it was at Camp Bowie? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir; Camp Bowie is a National Guard 
camp, Senator, and is therefore a canvas camp and not a 
eantonment. But I have something on that subject here. You 
cited, I believe, Senator, Camp Bowie in your speech. On 
September 23 the commanding general at Camp Bowie reported 
to the War Department by telegram that he had sufficient 
tentage on hand to accommodate 26,088 men on the basis of 8 
men to the tent. On that date the strength of the command 
at Camp Bowie was 17,000 enlisted men. On October 2 the 
Secretary of War directed the Quartermaster General of the 
Army to ship 215 large pyramidal tents to Camp Bowie. This 
shipment was made by express, and these tents were to make 
up the number required to provide accommodations for the 
drafted men that were added to Camp Bowie by telegram of 
October 10. The telegram of October 10 directed the com- 
manding general at Camp Bowie to call for only such mem- 
bers of the total drafted men authorized as he could accommo- 
date in his camp. 

Regarding the number of men to be put in a camp, the 
records of the War Department show that on the 15th of Octo- 
ber the War College issued recommendations as to the manner 
of handling supplies in camps and cantonments, in which the 
following occurs: 

Heavy tentage for the National Guard, unless otherwise ordered, 
and State organizations which are to be mobilized at State mobiliza- 
tion camps will be shipped direct to training camps, to be there ap- 

rtioned out according to the needs of all the organizations by 

ivision or camp commanders on the basis of one large pyramidal tent 
to 12 men until the total supply of tentage available is increased, 
when distribution will be made at the rate of one tent to 9 men. 

That recommendation, our records show, had the concurrence 
of the Surgeon General. That is from the War College minutes. 
Later, when the Surgeon General was making his inspection of 
the various camps, the number of men per tent was reduced 
from 9 to 5, as indicated in the action taken on December 1 
in the case of Camp Sevier. 

Similar action was taken on the recommendation of the 
Surgeon General at the other camps visited by him. So that 
what actually happened, gentlemen, was that we gathered in 
from the country young men who had not before been brought 
into contact with community living. They were young men from 
the sparsely settled parts of the country. They were attacked 
by measles, of which one of the ordinary consequences ap- 
parently in adults is pneumonia, Now, I am not a physician; 
I would simply be repeating what other people say to me if 
I undertook to detail any opinions on the subject of pneumonia 
or measles, and I do not want to minimize the fact that in all 
human likelihood the prevalence of pneumonia in some places 
and of bronchial colds which lead to pneumonia, perhaps even 
the spread of measles, were caused by too many men being in 
a tent at one time and facilitated by the shortage of clothes 
of the kind that I have previously described. And yet Gen. 
Gorgas told me, as I have no doubt he told your committee, 
that the worst epidemic of pneumonia he ever had to deal with 
was at the Panama Canal, where there was not any question 
of shortage of clothes or change of climate. 

Senator Hrrencock. It was a question of congestion, how- 
ever—overcrowding. h 

Secretary BAKER. I did not pursue that inquiry, but it was 
not a question of shortage of clothes or change of climate. 

Senator HrrcacockK. He stated it was overcrowding? 

Secretary BAKER. But I do extract from this record this, as I 
think evidenced by it, that our original expectation was that 
the men in the tents would be safe; that practically the only 
thing we had to consider there was the convenience of the men 
in getting around their tents; and then it was soon discovered 
that the boys, by tying up tight the flaps of the tents and ex- 
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cluding the outside air, were circumventing that outside ven- 
tilation, which had been counted upon so surely to prevent them 
from the evil effects of congested conditions. Just as soon as 
that was discovered by the Surgeon General, instantly it was 
suggested that the point of occupation of these tents should be 
much lighter, additional tentage went in as rapidly as could be 
sent in by express, and those conditions were improyed. 

Senator Hrrehcock. It is quite likely, I think, Mr. Secretary, 
that the tents would have been more sanitary and safer and the 
young men would not have closed them up so tightly if they 
had adequate clothing and blankets. 

Secretary Baxer. I think that entirely possible, Senator. I 
had not realized the blanket question was involved, but it may 
well have been. 

There was a shortage of blankets, the mills of the country 
could not produce them rapidly enough, and in some places, 
Camp Devens, for instance—I happen to recall that as I 
speak—a very large number of quilts were bought in the near-by 
stores and cities to supplement and eke out the supply of 
blankets until a full supply was possible, and it may well be if 
the boys had blankets enough to cover themselves completely 
they would not have made the tents so nearly air-tight. 

The point I want to make about it. if I may. make it with 
propriety, is this: That the place where we least expected 
trouble is the place where it came, and it is not only the place 
where I expected it least, but it is where the greatest and most 
competent medical experts of America, addressing their minds 
to that problem, coming all the way from New York, or 
wherever else their meeting was, to confer with the Surgeon 
General on the subject, least expected this trouble to arise. 

Senator Weeks. Do you mind if I interrupt at this point? 

Secretary BAKER. Not at all, sir. 

Senator Weeks. Is not that largely due to the fact of insuf- 
ficient hospital facilities et the National Guard camps? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think so. 

Senator Wrexs. The Surgeon General has testified that the 
construction of hospitals was not undertaken until after those 
men were in camp, and that they are not completed yet; that 
there is not steam heat in some of those hospitals even to-day. 
Now, is not that degree of sickness in those camps largely trace- 
able to the fact that they could not be properly provided for in 
hospitals? 

Secretary BAKER. I say yes, Senator, to your inquiry, and 
then make this addition to it: Of course, the men get sick first 
and then go to the hospital. There was no anticipated need for 
anything like the hospital facilities at the National Guard 
camps which developed, and yet the hospitals, when recom- 
mended by the Surgeon General, were authorized to be built. 

The Surgeon General, at the outset, asked about hospital 
facilities at the National Guard camps, and it was then thought 
that since the men would be in those camps, a less length of time 
than the men in the cantonments, and as the cantonments would 
be used by succeeding groups of men to be trained, that there 
was not so much need for making permanent hospital facilities 
at the National Guard camps as at the cantonments. 

That view, however, was changed, and the Surgeon General's 
recommendation for hospitals at the National Guard camps was 
approved and the same kind and size of hospital, the same 
character of facility, was then directed to be put up at the 
National Guard camps, and is either erected or is being erected 
at all of them. Gen. Gorgas, I believe—I have not seen his 
testimony—but Gen. Gorgas said to me that he, himself, ap- 
proved the idea of erecting these National Guard hospitals 
without permanent installation of flowing water, without per- 
manent sewage facilities, because at the outset it was believed 
that they were to be more temporary, but when it was dis- 
covered that they were to be more permanent, then he recom- 
mended that it be changed to a permanent installation of plumb- 
ing and water supply, and that was then ordered to be done. 

Senator WEEKS. Perhaps the Surgeon General changed his 
mind, or misunderstood. He testified to this committee that the 
first thing that should have been erected at these camps or can- 
tonments was the hospital; that necessarily men changing their 
locality, having new climate, and new surroundings, and dif- 
ferent kind of food would be somewhat upset by it, and that the 
hospitals should have been ready when the men went to the 
camps or cantonments. 

Secretary BAKER. Of course, I perfectly agree to that, Sena- 
tor; and yet, I think, it is important to remember that what we 
are dealing with is the base hospital in each instance, and not 
the regimental hospital. 

Senator Weeks. I understand. 

Secretary BAKER, There were scattered through all of these 
camps, the regimental hospitals, which, under normal circum- 
stances, would be regarded as adequate to take care of minor 
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illnesses of the men, places to which they could retire with a 
cold or a slight injury, or something of that kind, and this pro- 
vision of base hospitals was for the more severe cases, Of 
course, the fact is that we were overtaken by epidemic condi- 
tions before the base hospitals were ready in the National 
Guard camps, and it was necessary to evacuate some of those 
hospitals, take the patients to other places, and when the Sur- 
geon General went around and made his investigation and dis- 
covered that condition, just as soon as adverse health conditions 
arose at Camp Wheeler, and in those other southern camps, 
when that situation arose, the Surgeon General’s recommenda- 
tion for the transfer of patients was instantly ordered and every 
fecommendation he made was complied with. 

It was at that time after his return from this inspection that 
Gen. Gorgas suggseted to me in conversation—I have no doubt 
he has so testified, I have not seen his testimony—but it was at 
that time that Gen. Gorgas suggested to me the wisdom of hav- 
ing a detention hospital so that new men coming to the camp 
could be put in there for observation for the normal period of 
incubation of the common contagious diseases, so that there 
would not be in the future the chance of newly drafted men or 
newly raised levies bringing in from the outside contagious 
disease and spreading it through an assembled force. 

The CHarmMan. When did he return, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Baxer. Senator, I can not answer that. It was 
within a day or two of the time when these health reports 
were handed out. It must have been some time toward the 
middle of December, but I can not give you the date. But it 
was on his return from that visit of personal inspection at 
which time he was accompanied, as I am informed, by eminent 
civilian physicians—it was at that time that he recommended 
the installation of these observation hospital buildings, and it 
was not earlier than that. 

Senator WapsworTtH. May I interrupt with just one ques- 
tion on that same point? 

Secretary BAKER. Certainly, Senator Wadsworth. 

Senator WapswortH. With regard to the cantonments, of 
course it was not anticipated that the men would be taken 
away, or moved from the cantonments for several months to 
come, and that they were of a permanent or comparatively 
permanent character. ‘ 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WapswortH. What was the reason for the decision 
to postpone the building of base hospitals at the cantonments 
until after the cantonments themselves were largely completed 
and the men had arrived? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think that was ever so deter- 
mined. 

Senator WapswortH. Gen. Gorgas gave the committee to 
distinctly understand that the base hospitals at the canton- 
ments were postponed. 

Secretary BAKER. So far as I know, that was never deter- 
mined. I think this is true. I have heard this said, that in 
some of the camps the contractors decided to build first one 
group of buildings and then another group of buildings, and 
then another. While in other camps the contractor decided to 
build all of his buildings contemporaneously, with the result 
that in some of the camps 75 per cent of all the buildings were 
done before the other 25 were started, and in other camps all 
of the buildings were started and were all 75 per cent done, 
but none of them completed at a given time. That apparently 
was the judgment of the contractor as to the most rapid way 
of doing his work, and evidently concurred in by the construc- 
tion quartermaster who was on the ground and in charge of it. 
That may have led to the postponement in some instances of 
the building of the base hospitals. 

Senator WapswortH. Gen. Gorgas described it as a general 
condition. . 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know the facts. 

Senator WADSWORTH. And he indicated to the committee 
that it was somewhat in opposition to his advice. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know any recommendation that 
he ever made on that point, nor do I know the fact. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. I have the order here, Mr. Sec- 
retary, simply delayed from June 25 to July 16, awaiting ap- 
propriations from Congress—with your indorsement on there. 
Cantonment hospitals. I do not know whether those are the 
regimental hospitals or the base hospitals. 

Secretary BAKER. This is evidently supplementary, Senator. 
These hospitals cost very much more than this. I should think 
this was supplementary. I do not recall having seen that 
before. 

Now, gentlemen, if I may turn aside from these details, I have 
been dealing with what has seemed to me to be the details of 
delay. I hope I have not seemed to deny their existence. I 


have tried to add to your information by showing you exactly 
what they are, so far as I can learn them. I do not want to 
add any color of prophecy with regard to when they will be 
completely removed. I think you know, as a matter of fact, 
from the experts at the heads of these departments, just what 
the outlook is with regard to each particular kind of thing, and 
so I turn aside to the plan of the war. I have understood that 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN felt that there was not a plan for this 
war. I do not know how far the members of the committee 
feel that way; I do not know how far the country feels that 
way; but I want, if I can, to say to you that there is a plan; 
that it is the only plan under the circumstances. 

Senator REED, I want, before you take up a large subject, if 
I may be permitted to do so—— 

Secretary Baker (interposing). Certainly, Senator REED. 

Senator Reep (continuing). To ask you about one matter, be- 
cause I think it has relation to these details that you have been 
talking of rather than the larger subject which you are about 
to enter upon. I am asking it in no spirit of antagonism, but to 
get the fact, just whatever it may be. An article appeared in 
the papers of yesterday, the first part of the article being to the 
effect that newspaper men will no longer be allowed, and that 
men will no longer be allowed to do newspaper work when they 
are a part of the Military Establishment. It is followed by the 
statement: 


The War Department adds, however, that no objection is held to the 
publication of a soldier's private correspondence with his consent, pro- 
viding the letters are sent through the regular censorship machinery. 
Military censors are at the same time ordered to delete criticism of 
superiors, or of policy, scandal of any sort, injurious reports concern- 
ing comrades, or anything likely to arouse controversy. 

The order concludes: 


The object of this order is to satisfy, so far as compatible with pro- 
tection of military interests, the natural desire of the people to keep in 
touch with their soldier representatives. 

The particular article I have read is from the Washington 
Post, and I simply want to inquire, because I think the article 
is susceptible of two or three different constructions—whether 
an order has been issued which forbids a soldier to write home 
to his own people and tell them the personal discomforts that 
he may be subjected to, and if his letter has to go through a 
censor, and if the censor has been ordered to strike out or delete 
any complaints by a soldier as to his condition. 

Secretary Baker. No, Senator; no such order. 

Senator Reep. That is not the meaning? 

Secretary BAKER. No such order and no such meaning. 

Senator REED. I hoped that that was true; but if you happen 
to have the time to read this article you will see that it is so 
written that it is hard to tell. There is nothing, then, in the 
regulations that forbids a soldier writing back to his people, 
for instance, and saying that he is suffering from a lack of 
clothing or lack of proper food? 

Secretary BAKER. Absolutely nothing. 

Senator Reep. His letter does not have to go through a censor? 

Secretary BAKER. Absolutely not. 

Senator Reep. I am very glad to hear that. 

Secretary BAKER. That order, as a matter of fact, Senator, 
was drawn to accomplish this purpose: Some newspapers in 
the country have desired to employ soldiers as special cor- 
respondents; and men who are on the outside and are reporters 
and correspondents for newspapers have not unnaturally felt 
that a man on the inside would have a very great advantage 
if he were authorized to be employed as a reporter; and, in 
addition to that, if a soldier is being paid by some other em- 
ployer than the United States to act as reporter or corre- 
spondent in the camp he has a divided allegiance. And yet 
we wanted to free every soldier in the Army to write home to 
his home newspaper, acting as a voluntary correspondent, writ- 
ing letters which were intended to be printed; and in order to 
safeguard the soldiers and prevent their inadvertently violat- 
ing the military regulation we have provided an office of in- 
spection, or censoring, so that things that would be destructive 
of discipline, as a thoughtless boy might very possibly write 
home something about a tent mate, or something of that kind, 
which would produce feelings of irritations and jealousy and 
that sort of thing; and in order to prevent that kind of con- 
sequence an officer will be appointed to supervise their letters. 

The CHAIRMAN. All their letters? 

Secretary BAKER. Oh, not at all, sir. Only those that are 
written by the soldiers for the purpose of publication; only 
that. 

Senator Reep. That is entirely proper. I thought perhaps 
that was the correct description, but I wanted to be sure. 

Secretary BAKER. Now, gentlemen, about the plan of the war. 
It will be remembered that this war broke out in August, 1914. 
We went into it in April, 1917, so that for two and one-half 
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years, or more than two and one-half years, the war had been 
going on. It was not as though war had broken out between 
the United States and some country, each of them prior to 
that time having been at peace with one another.and with 
everybody else. so that an immediate plan should be made in 
the United States for conducting war against its adversary ; 
but we were coming into a war which had been going on for 
two and one-half years, in which the greatest military experts, 
all the inventive genius, all of the industrial capacity of those 
greatest countries in the world had for two and one-half years 
been solving the problem of what kind of war it was to be and 
where it was to be waged. 

It was not a thing for us to decide where our theater of war 
should be. The theater of war was France. It was not for 
us to decide our line of communications. Our line of com- 
munications was across 8,000 miles of ocean, one end of it 
infested with submarines, It was not for us to decide whether 
we would have the maneuvering of large bodies of troops in 
the open. There lay the antagonists on opposite sides of no 
man’s land” in the trenches at a death grapple with one 
another. Our antagonist was on the other side of that line 
and our problem was and is to get over there and get him. 

It was not the problem of doing it our way and letting every- 
body else take care of himself. In the first place, we were going 
to fight in France, net on our own soil, and not on our ad- 
versarx's soil, and therefore at the very beginning it was 
obvious that the thing we had to do was not to map out 
an ideal plan of campaign, not to have the War College. with 
its speculative studies of Napoleon and everybody else, map out 
the theoretically best way to get at some other country, but it 
was the problem of studying the then existing situation and 
bringing the financial. the industrial, and the military strength 
of the United States into cooperation with that of Great Britain 
and France in the most immediate and effective way. . 

That problem could not be decided here. I fancy in this 
audience there are men who have been in the trenches. The 
altegether unprecedented character of that problem is the thing 
which every returning visitor tells us ean not be deseribed in 
words, can not be put down in reports; it is a thing so different 
from anything else that ever went on in the world, so vast in 
its desolation, so extraordinary in its uniqueness, that it must 
be seen and studied on the ground in order to be comprehended 
at all. 

It is easily imaginable that we might have perfected an Army 
over here and carried it across the ocean and found it wholly 
unadapted to its task. and it might well have been thut the 
Army that we sent over was just the one thing that they did 
not need, and that some other thing which we might have sup- 
plied would have been the thing essential to their suecess. 

So that from the very beginning it was not a question of 
abstract speculation here, but a question of study there to find 
out where our shoulder to the wheel could be put. 

They realized that. And so Great Britain sent over to us Mr. 
Balfour and Gen. Bridges and a staff of experts. They came 
over here and you saw Mr. Balfour in the Houses of Congress 
and at the White House and in public meetings at one place 
and another. but the group of experts whom they brought over 
with them you did not see much of, and yet they distributed 
themselves through the War Department, and their ordnance 
experts sat down with Gen. Crozier, their supply experts with 
Geu. Sharpe and his assistants, their strategists sat down with 
the Army War College, and all over this city there were these 
confidential groups exchanging information, telling how the 
thing was over there, what we could do, what they advised us 
to do, what experiences they had had in developing this, that, and 
the other implement or supply. how certain plans which one 
might naturally have evolved out of the past experience of the 
world had been tried there and found not to work at all. 

They were exchanging information, giving us all that they 
thought was helpful. And then came Joffre, with his wonderful 
reputation and his great and charming personality, and he made 
a great figure here, and we welcomed him. It was a tremendous 
inspiration to see the hero of the Marne; but with him came 
this unobserved staff of 15 or 20 or 25 young men, the most 
brilliant in the French Army—strategists, mechanical experts. 
experts in arms, experts in supplies. experts in industry and 
manufacture—and they told us not merely the formal and mili- 
tary problems, but they brouzht over with them men who were 
in from the beginning, In their reorganizations of their indus- 
tries, in their mobilization of their industrial plants, and we sat 
down with them in little groups, until finally we collated and 
collected and extracted all the information which they could 
give us from their respective countries. And every country 
which has been brought in the war has brought us that sort. or 
sent us that sort of staff of experts, and it has been necessary 
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to compare notes and, with this as a basis, to form such an idea 
— might be formed of what was the thing for us to do over 
ere. 

But that was not enough. They admitted that it was im- 
possible to draw that picture. They could describe to us and 
bring the specifications and drawings for a piece of artillery, 
but they could not tell us why the British the ~ of the use 
of artillery was by the British preferred to that of the French, 
They could not picture to us a barrage of heavy howitzers as 
compared to a barrage of T5-millimeter guns. They could not 
picture to us the association of aircraft. balloons. and mobile 
aircraft with artillery uses. They could tell us »pout it. but 
even while they told us the story grew old. The one thing 
they told us from the very beginning to the ent? was that this 
war, of all others, was not a static thing; that eur ndversary 
was a versatile and agile adversary; that every day he re- 
vamped and changed his weapons of attack and his methods 
of defense; that the stories they .were telling vs were true 
when they left England and France, but an entirely different 
thing was probably taking place there now. and they told us 
of large supplies of weapons of one kind and another which 
they had developed in France and England, and which even 
before they got them in sufficient quantity manufactured to 
take them from the industrial plants to the front were super- 
Yey by new ideas and had to be thrown into the scrap 

enp. 

They said to us: This is a moving picture; it is something 
that nobody can paint and give you an idea of. It is not a 
static thing. 

Therefore it became necessary for us to have eyes there in 
instant and immediate communication with us. and we sent 
over to France Gen. Pershing. and we sent with him not 
merely a division of troops—to that I shall refer in a moment 
but we sent with him perhaps I can say safely the major part 
of the trained. expert personnel of the Army. You know the 
size of the official corps of the Regular Army in this country 
when the war broke out. It was a pitiful hindful of trained 
men. and yet it was necessary to divide them up and send 
over to France officers of the highest quality so that they would 
be at the front and see in the workshops and in the factories 
and in the war offices and in the armies where consultations 
would take place immediately back of the front. so that they 
could see the thing with their own eyes and send us back the 
details by cable every day of the hanging character of this 
war. 

Gen. Pershing’s staff of experts and officers over there runs 
into the thousands, and they are husy every minute; and 
every day that the sun rises I get cablegrams from Gen. Persh- 
ing from 10 to 16 and 20 pages long filled with meusurements 
and formulas and changes of a millimeter in size, great long 
specifications ? changes in details of things which were agreed 
upon last week and changed this week, and need to be changed 
again next week so thut what we are doing at this end is 
attempting by using the eyes of the Army there to keep up 
what they want us to do. 

Already you will find in your further examination into some 
of the bureau work of the department. some of the divisions, 
when they come down, you will find that schedules which were 
agreed upon. weapons which were selected and which we had 
started to manufacture, have been so far discarded that people 
have forgotten the names of them, almost, and new things 
substituted in their place, and those forgotten and new things 
in their places, 

So that if one gets the idea that this is the sort of war we 
used to have, or if he gets the idea that this is a static thing 
it is an entirely erroneous idea, and when you remember that 
we had to divide this little handful of officers that we had and 
send so large a part of them to France, and then think of those 
who remained at home, you will realize, I am sure, that those 
who remained here had the double duty, insufficient for either 
aspect of it in numbers—and they still have this double duty— 
they had to go forward with manufacture, work out industry 
and industrial relations; they had to see about supplies of raw 
materials and manufacture finished produets, and make from 
day to day alterations and changes that had to be made. and 
they had to be ingenious with suggestions, to see whether they 
could devise on this side something which had not been thought 
of over there. They had to be hospitable to suggestions which 
eame from the other side; they bad to confer with the foreign 
officers who were here and were constantly being changed, so 
that men fresh from the front could be here to advise with us, 
and in addition to that every one of them had to be a uni- 
versity professor, going out into the life of the community and 
selecting. men who had mechanical experienee and knowledge 
and training, but not military mechanical experience and 
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knowledge and training, and adding to his original equipment 
the scientific training, that finishing touch which made him 
available for use as a military scientist. 

As a consequence, this little group which stayed here have 
built the great special departments of the Army. The Ord- 
nance Department, starting, I think, with 93 or 96 officers, has 
now, as I recall the figures, something like 3,000 officers. They 
have had to be trained; they have had to be specialized, and 
that has had to go on contemporaneously with this tremendous 
response to the changing conditions on the other side. 

In the meantime, when we started into this war I think it 
was commonly thought throughout the country that our con- 
tribution at the outset might well be financial and industrial. 
The industries of this country were largely devoted at that 
time—the appropriate industries, and many converted indus- 
tries were largely devoted—to the manufacture of war mate- 
rials for our allies. ; 

As I suggested this morning, when we went into that market 
we found it largely occupied, so that our problem was not going 
to a shoe factory and saying. Make shoes for us,” but it was 
going to a factory which never made shoes, because all the 
shoe factories were busy making shoes for people from whom 
we could not take them, and saying, Learn how to make shoes 
in order that you may make them for us.” 

Now, of course, that is not true of shoes, but it is true of 
machine guns, it is true of other arms, it is true of ammum- 
tion, it is true of forging capacity, which was the greatest de- 
fect in the country, and all of this time we had not merely not 
to disturb the program of allied manufacture in this country, 
but we had not to cut off the supplies of raw material to our 
allies, and we had not to disturb the industry of this country 
to such an extent that produets upon which they depended for 
the success of their military operations would be interfered 
with, both agricultural and commercial and industrial products. 

At the outset the idea was that we would be a financial and an 
industrial assistance to our allies during the year 1918, and I 
think I probably can read from the Metropolitan Magazine for 
August a suggestion which will show what the current expec- 
tation of the country was. The editor of the Metropolitan 
Magazine was protesting against what he believed to be the 
intention of the Government at that time. 

Senator Weeks. Is that the one in which Mr. Roosevelt is 
associate editor? 

Secretary BAKER. He is a contributing editor to this maga- 
zine. This magazine came out in August, 1917, and this 
editorial says: 

Since it is our war, we want to put everything into it so as to 
finish it in the shortest possible time, so that the world may be re- 
stored. To our mind the whole plan of the War Department has been 
flavored with a desire to hold off until the allies finish the war for us, 

You see, the editor was dealing with what he supposed to be 
the intention of the War Department at that time, that we 
were holding off so far as actual military operations were con- 
cerned and letting the allies do the fighting. 

What he says we should have done—and I ask your particu- 
lar attention to it—is this: 

We should have strained every energy to have gotten 50,000 to 
100,000 men to France this year. 

That is, the year 1917. I tell no secret, but it is perfectly 
well known to everybody in this group that we have far ex- 
ceeded what in August, 1917, was regarded as a program so 
ideal that the editor of this magazine refers to it as a thing 
which we ought to have strained every nerve in a vain but 
hopeless effort to accomplish. 

The CHARMAN. You had more than that there then, did you 
not? 

Secretary BAKER. In 1917? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; in August, 1917? 

Secretary Baxer. No, Senator. 

And then the editor goes on: 

And by next year, 1918, we should have 500,000 men to send over, or 
any part of 500,000 men which we could ship. 

Now, instead of having 50,000 or 100,000 men in France in 
1917, we have many more men than that in France, and instead 
of having a half million men whom we could ship to France if 
we could find any way to do it in 1918, we will have more than 
one-half million men in France early in 1918; and we have 
available to be shipped to France, if the transportation facili- 
ties are available to us—and the prospect is not unpromising— 
we will have one and one-half million who in 1918 can be 
shipped to France. 7 

Senator WEEKS. Do you know who wrote that editorial? 

Secretary BAKER, I think it is attributed to Mr. Wiggin, the 
editor in chief of that magazine. 


The CHARMAN. Why have you not felt It proper to let the 
public into your confidence with reference to these things that 
you are telling now? 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I confess I have hesitated and I 
still hesitate. I have here a statement from Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg, in which he is quoted as saying in a German news- 
paper, in contemptuous fashion of us, that we have advertised 
our preparations for this war in an unworthy manner. 

The CHarrMan. Do you think for a moment, Secretary Baker, 
that there has been any time within the last year that the Ger- 
man secret service has not been fully advised as to everything 
we have done? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, Senator; I know. If I may rely upon 
the confidential information which we get from confidential 
sources, the German Government is still mystified as to the 
number of men we have in France, or have had there at any 
time. 

The CHARNAN. I very much doubt that. 

Secretary BAKER. They seem to have, and our newspapers 
tell us they have very accurate information as to what goes 
on immediately at the front, but I have not yet seen any sug- 
gestion from any of the most intimate and confidential sources 
that I can get that the German Government does actually know 
the number of men we have there. 

Senator Myers. Mr. Secretary, so far as you know, does the 
German Government advertise to the world all of the secrets 
of what it is doing in regard to its military movements and 
preparations? 

Secretary BAKER. No, Senator. 

Senator Myers. Do the British or French? 

Secretary Baker. Neither the British nor the French. 

The CHamMAN. Does the American Government? 

Secretary BAKER. No, Senator. I am saying this now, be- 
cause you have asked me why I have held back these facts 
until now. I am saying to you that you could not get from 
Great Britain at this minute—I do not know whether I could 
get the number of soldiers Great Britain has in France or at 
home. I could get an approximation; I could get whatever in- 
formation might be deemed helpful to the immediate military 
object to be accomplished, but I could not get from Great 
Britain or France either one the actual number of troops they 
have at the front. 

It may be that that precaution is unnecessary, and yet that is 
the precaution which military men have observed, and I have 
no further point to make in the matter of the number of troops 
there than to show, as I was showing when I read that extract, 
that our original intention was to make our military effort in 
1918; and in August of 1917 a zealous advocate of immediate 
military activity laid down as the maximum obtainable program 
a thing which has since been multifold exceeded. 

Why did we decide to send some troops to France in 1917? 
It is no secret. When Marshal Joffre came to this country from 
France, when the British mission came from England, they told 
us of a situation which we had not up to that time fully appreci- 
ated. There had been in France recently conducted before that 
an unsuccessful major offensive. The French people had suf- 
fered, oh, suffered in a way that not only our language is not 
adapted to describe, but our imagination can not conceive. The 
war is in their country. This wolf has not only been at their 
door, but he has been gnawing for two years and a half at their 
vitals, and when this unsuccessful offensive in France had gone 
on there was a spirit not of surrender, but of fate, about the 
French people, and this mighty military engine which they had 
seen prepared to overcome them for 40 years was at them, and 
their attitude was that no matter whether every Frenchman 
died in his tracks, as they were willing to do, or not, that it 
was an irresistible thing, and so they said to us, “ Frankly, it 
will cheer us; it will cheer our people if you send over some of 
your troops.” 

We did send some troops. 

At that place we had a choice. We could have sent over, as 
Great Britain did, our Regular Army, and in a very short prep- 
aration have put it into action and suffered exactly what Great 
Britain suffered with her contemptible little army, as it was 
called by their adversaries. Our Army would have given as 
good an account of itself as the British Army did, but it would 
have been destroyed like the British Army, and there would 
have been no nucleus on which to build this new army that was 
to come over a little later, and it was deemed wiser to send 
over a regular division, but not to send over our whole Regular 
Army at that time. 

Then what happened was that that regular division went over 
and the people of France kissed the hems of their garments as 
they marched up the streets of Paris; the old veterans wounded 
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in this war, legless or armless, stumping along on crutches, per- 
haps, as they went up the streets of Paris with their arms 


around the necks of American soldiers. Not a single man in 
that division was unaccompanied by a veteran. America had 
gone to France, and the French people rose with a sense of 
gratitude and hopefulness that hed never been in them before. 

Of course, they welcomed the British, but their need was not 
so great when the British went. Of course, they welcomed the 
British, but there were ties between them and us which there 
had not been between them and the British, and so when our 
troops went there was an instant and spontaneous rise in the 
morale of the French, but an equally instant and spontaneous 
insistence that these soldiers who came from America should 
continue to come in an unbroken stream. 

And so we made the election. We decided not to send the 
Regular Army as a whole, but to send Regular divisions and 
National Guard divisions, selected according to the state of 
their preparation, and keep back here some part of our trained 
force, in order that it might ineculate with its -pirit and its 
training these raw levies which we were training. and one after 
another these divisions have gone over until in France there is 
a fighting army, an army trained in the essentials and in the 
beginnings of military discipline and practice and trained. 
seasoned fighters in this kind of a war on the actual battle 
fields where it is taking place. 

Early in this war, when Joffre was here and when Balfour 
was here, they said to us, “It may take you some time to get 
over to us a great fighting army, but you are a great industrial 
country: our man power is fully engaged in our industries and 
in our military enterprises; send over artisans, special engi- 
neering regiments, and troops of a technical character,” and, 
although it was not contemplated at the outset, and only a 
phrase in the emergency military legislation shows that the 
thing was thought of as a possibility, yet in a very short. time 
we had organized engineering regiments of railroad men and 
sent them over there and were rebuilding behind the lines of 
the British and French the railroads which were being earried 
forward with their advance. reconstructing their broken engines 
and cars, building new railroads, both back of the French and 
British lines, and those regiments were of such quality that at 
the Cambrai assault, carried on by Gen. Byng., when the Ger- 
mans made their counter attack, our engineer regiments threw 
down their picks and spades and carried their rifles into the 
battle and distinguished themselves by gallant action in the 
war itself, 

Very early in this war Great Britain, through Balfour and 
his assistants, and France through Joffre, said to us, “ Send us 
nurses and doctors.” Why. before we were scarcely in the 
war American units, organized in advance and anticipation by 
the Red Cross, which was taken over into the service of the 
United States through the Surgeon General’s office, were on 
the battle field, and there are tens of thousands of men in Eng- 
land and in France now who bless the mission of mercy upon 
which the first Americans appeared in France. 

Our surgeons have set up hospitals immediately behind the 
lines. They have been made military in every sense of the word. 
They have not been especially fortunate in escaping attack 
from the air, and our early losses in this war were the losses 
of Red Cross nurses and doctors, and orderlies and attendants 

in hospitals, and ambulance drivers, who were sent over to 
assist our allies in these necessary services, thus not only ren- 
dering assistance but acquiring skill and knowledge of the cir- 
eumstances and surroundings, so that when our own troops 
came in large numbers they could render like services to our 
own forces. But that was not enough. It was suggested that 
further groups of mechanics might be needed. Nay, we began 
to see that we were going to be over there in large force, and 
the question that then had to be answered was, How will we 
maintain an army in France? Special studies had to be made 
of that problem, and this is what they showed: They showed 
that the railroads and the facilities of France had during this 
war been kept in an excellent condition; far better than 
supposed possible under war conditions. And yet that those 
railroads were used to the maximum to take care of the 
needs of the French and the British themselves. and that when 
our Army became a great army it would be necessary for us 
to build back of our own line an independent line of communl- 
cation. 

In other words, France was a white sheet of paper, so far 
as we were concerned, and on that we had not only to “ write” 
an army but we had to write the means of maintaining that 
army, and from the first time when a careful and scientific 
study of the opportunities of France to help us were made, 
from that hour until this we have been building in France 
facilities, instruments, agencies, just as many as we have here 


in the United States, and more—many of them of the same 
character. For instance, the French had naturally reserved 
the best ports in France for their own supply. The channel 
ports have been reserved for the British. When we came in it 
was necessary for us to have independent ports of entry in 
order that there might not be confusion and admixture of our 
supplies going through these ports of disembarkation with those 
of other nations, We were given several ports. As you perhaps 
recall, the ports of France are tidal ports, ports with deep 
water and tidal basins at high tides, with insufficient water for 
landing at the docks when the tide is out. 

As a consequence, the construction of docks and wharves of 
tidal basins in ports of that kind is very much more difficult 
than where you have a deep-sea harbor and all you need to do 
is to erect a pile wharf. We have had to build docks; we have 
had to fabricate in this country and send over dock-handling 
machinery; we bave had to send from this country even the 
piles to build the docks. We have had to have gantry cranes 
manufactured in this country and sent over to be erected on 
those docks; we have had to erect over there warehouses at the 
ports of disembarkation in order that these vast accumulations 
of stores and supplies which go over can be properly housed 
and cared for until they can be distributed into the interior. 

We have had to take over and are in process of rebuilding 
and amplifying a railroad 600 miles long in order to earry our 
products from our ports of disembarkation to our general bases 
of operation. And all of that, gentlemen, has to be done, not 
only studied out, as a necessary thing to do, but when so studied 
out and reported here, the manufactories for those things have 
to be carried on in this country, and the things shipped over 
there—nails, cross-ties, spikes, fishplates, engines, cars, build- 
ings. We have had to build ordnance depots and repair shops 
and great magazines of supply in the interior. All of that prob- 
lem has been carrying forward step by step the plans for a 
single ordnance repair shop, which I saw some time ago, cov- 
ering acres and aeres of ground, designed over here, the iron- 
work fabricated over here, disassembled, put in ships and car- 
ried abroad to be reassembled over there. 

We have had to build barracks over there for our soldiers, 
and in the meantime to billet them around in the French vil- 
lages. Building barracks over there and building them here is a 
very different thing, gentlemen. 

When we summoned the lumber industry of this country te 
produce the lumber to build our own cantonments, it came in a 
grent and steady stream from all over the country. but when we 
talk about building barracks in France. it means this: It means 
to organize, as we have organized, regiments of feresters and 
sending them over into the forests of France, which they have 
assigned to us for our use, cutting down ‘the trees, setting up 
sawmills, making the lumber of various sizes. transporting it to 
the places where it is to be used, and then finally using it. 

We have had te go back to the planting of the corn in France 
in order that we might some time make a harvest. Our opera- 
tions began in the forests of France, not in the lumber yards, as 
they did in this country. 

That great staff under Gen. Pershing's direction, containing 
so many men from the American Army, enriched by captains of 
industry and masters of technical performance in this country, 
all of these large industrial operations under general direction, 
such as the railroad and dock buildings, under a former vice 
president and now a vice president, perhaps, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Gen. Atterbury, and men of that quality and ex- 
perience, summoned in to aid him—those are the men who are 
carrying forward these operations, which are quite as extensive 
as these which are carried on over here, and of far greater diffi- 
culty, because it means getting material by cable as to sizes 
and specifications, having it fabricated here, and sent across 
through these infested 3,000 miles of ocean, and then set up on 
that side. 

Senator Hrrencock. Mr. Chairman, I will ask to be excused 
on account of an engagement. I assume the committee will con- 
tinue to-morrow morning, probably. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Secretary BAKER. In addition to that. on the other side it has 
been necessary for us to build hospitals, and that is where the 
major need for hospitals may be. It has been necessary for the 
Surgeon General’s staff to be divided in this fashion and to select 
supplies and procure materials, and to send over staffs of trained 
persons to supervise the coustruction of these hospitals and to 
man them and equip them. 

All of that has gone on contemporaneously with the work 
which has been done in this country, and then, in order that 
another element may be added co this knleidoscopie character 
which this war necessarily has, I call your attention to a thing 
which you already know. This war had a more or less set char- 
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acter: until the Russian situation changed, as it has changed, in 
the last few months, when we had gotten more or less used to the 
situation created by the uncertainty as to Russia, there came the 
great Italian defeat which called for even greater changes in our 
plans, in many ways. 

So that what might have been a perfectly acceptable plan as to 
major operations prior to the change in the Russian situation, or 
prior to the change in the Italian situation, had to be restudied 
instantly, and for that reason, among others, there is now 
organized, as you know, in France, pursuant to the suggestion of 
Mr. Lioyc-George, the Rapello Conference, or the supreme war 
council, aud the United States is represented on that by the 
Chief of Staff of the American Army, and the major inter- 
national arrangements in regard to the military are worked out 
there, while Gen. Pershing and his staff of experts are working 
out these other questions, 

That is a picture of What has been going on over there, gen- 
tlemen. On this side much of that has had to be done, in addi- 
tion to all the other things we have done; and I ask you to 
remember among the achievements on this side is the building 
of this Army, not of 50,000 or 100,000 or 500,000, but of substan- 
tially a million and. one-half men. 

And, now,.let me be frank with you, and let your judgment 
be frank with me about this: Has any army in history ever, 
since the beginning of time, been so raised and cared for as this 
Army has? Can the picture be duplicated? We have raised 
this Army, taking the Regular Army and the National Guard, 
raising it to war strength, and supplementing it by the opera- 
tion of a draft. And there are Senators in this room who said 
to me with grief when we proposed that that form of raising 
the soldiers should be had—they shook their heads and said, 
“Mr. Secretary, it can't be done; it is too sudden to address to 
the American people that mode of selecting soldiers.” And yet, 
has any great enterprise within the knowledge of any man in 
this room ever been carried out with more unfailing justice, 
with more intelligent explanation and commendation to the good 
sense or patriotism of the American people, and hus any great 
and revolutionary change in our mode of practice ever been 
82 So splendidly as the operation of the selective- service 
system 

We have got those young men in camp, and they are sur- 
rounded from the day they left home until the day they come 
back to it, if in God's providence they can come back, with more 
agencies for their protection and comfort and health and happi- 
ness—physical, spiritual, and mental—than any. army that ever 
went out on a: field. 

They are classified by a system under classification so that 
men who have mechanical instincts and training will be given 
mechanical opportunities in the Army. The round“ man is 
not sought to be put into the “ square“ place. The Young Men's 
Christian Association—the American people have subscribed 
liberally for the purpose—the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Knights of Columbus, the Young Woman's Christian 
Association, the training-camp activities committee, the train- 
ing camp athletic committee, have all been brought in—and the 

Red Cross—have all been brought to live with the soldiers; and 
by virtue of activities started in the War Department the com- 
munities which surround these camps have been instantly 
gotten away from the notion which used to prevail of a certain 
alienation between a civilian and soldier group, and these sol- 
dier boys in these camps have been adopted into the homes and 
hearts of the people among whom they live. No such relation 
has ever existed between an army and a civilian population as 
exists with regard to this. 

And then, with your aid, the Army has been able to practi- 
cally stamp out intemperance and vice among the soldiers by 
the establishment of zones, by the establishment of patrol sys- 
tems of one kind and another, by the training of these young 
officers in these -training camps, young men of experience and 
fine feeling and all that, we have gotten into this great Army 
the idea that it eau be a strong and effective military army and 
still be free from things which have hitherto weakened and 
sapped the vitality and virility of armies. 

I have gone from camp to camp among these cantonments, 
and my first question almost invariably is to the camp com- 
mander “What about your disciplinary problem?“ 

Old men in the army, men whose lives have been spent in it 
from their boyhood, and who have been all over the continental 
United States and through its insular possessions wherever our 
armies have been, who know the life of the soldier and the camp 
and the post, all say with one accord and no exception that they 
have never seen anything like this, that the disciplinary prob- 
lems of the Army are reduced to a negligible quantity, and, in- 
stead of the melancholy and pathetic parade through the Sec- 
retary of War's office of court-martial after court-martial of 
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men who have fallen down and yielded to temptation under 
these unusual circumstances which used to obtain. I have an 
infrequent case now ef court-martial by reason of such weak- 
nesses, 

The CHamman. Mr. Secretary, would there be any impro- 
priety in your preparing a little tabulated statement to go into 
the record showing the number of hospitals, whether under the 
Army or under the Red Cross, established in France, with the 
number of the personnel of each, and so with the Engineering 
Corps? In other words, covering the general statements you 
have made, concretely? 

Secretary Baker. Do you mean that you want the number 
of medical people in France? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; I wanted the number of hospitals. You 
spoke of having them established—Red Cross institutions. 

Secretary BAKER. The units which are French and British and 
our own? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; I will be very glad to get that for 
vou. sir. 

The Cuatraan, And put it in the record. 

(The statement referred to was handed to the chairman for 
the confidential information of the committee.) 

Secretary Baker. When Lord Northcliffe returned to England 
he was invited, as I recall it, by Lloyd-George to accept a po- 
sition in his cabinet. He wrote a letter, which was printed in 
the papers, and in that he made this casual reference to the 
United States He spoke of his visit here, and spoke of our 
war preparations in this fashion: 

War preparations proceeding in the virile atmosphere of the United 
States and Canada with a fervor and enthusiasm little understood on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

+ He was then in England. I happen to have a copy of a confi- 
dential instruction issued by the German Government in June, 
1917, to the German press as to what course they should take in 
dealing with American matters, and they say: 

While the news abont American Eaa re] tions, such as the organ- 
izing and outfitting ol an army of 1.000.600 1 men strong, to reinforce 
the French-English ‘front is iie upon in that form as 2 the 
spreading ot whieh may unfavorably aftect the opinion of the German 
people, yet the fact must not be overlooked, on the other hand, that 
the United States, with the soporte of its capaci for material and 

anagement, is arming itself for war with great energy and 
tenacity. 

Your committee will have full opportunity and will doubtless 
go into those things. You will deal with the hospital situation, 
the Medical Corps, the Signal Corps; you will hear the won- 
derful work done by the Engineering Department of the Army ; 
but when it is all told, Mr. Chairman, it will be a story which 
I am sure your committee will be glad to report to the Senate 
of the United States as being a tremendous response to a tre- 
mendous responsibility; and when you have made this investi- 
gation I know that the American people will feel, as I think 
they have a right to feel; that we are in this war to win it; 
that we are in it to hit and to hit hard; that we are in it to co- 
ordinate our strength with that of our associates; that the 
problem is not one of individual star playing, but of team play 
with these veterans and experienced persons under, actual battle 
conditions; that more has been done, perhaps, than the country 
expected. more than the wisest in the country thought was pos- 
sible to do. 

In so far as I am personally concerned, I know what is ahead 
of us. I know what the American feeling about this war is, 
Everybody is impatient to do as much as we can. There will be 
no division of counsel; there will be all the criticism there 
ought to be upon shortcomings and failure; there will be, so 
far as the War Department is concerned, a continuing effort at 
self-improvement and a hospitality toward every suggestion for 
improvement that can come from the outside; but the net re- 
sult is going to be that a united and confident American people, 
believing in themselves and in their institutions. are going to 
demand, and that at no late day, on European battle fields, in 
the face of veterans with whom they are proud to associate, 
that, veterans though they be, they can not excel us in achieve- 
ment; and when the victory is won over there, Mr. an, 
the credit which will come to American enterprise and to Amer- 


ican determination and to American courage will be an honor to 


us, as the tenacity of purpose and splendid achievements of the 
British and French already shed great luster on the names of 
those great people. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary, you have finished the state- 
ment? 

Secretary BAKER. Les, sir. 

The CHarmman. Mr. Secretary, I know that you must be 
tired. The committee has been very much impressed by your 
statement. ‘They will probably want to ask you some ques- 
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tions, and, unless you prefer to go on now, we can adjourn 
until to-morrew morning and give you an opportunity to rest. 

Secretary Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate the rest. 
I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, if I may, on what subjects 
I will be questioned. If it is the matters which have been 
covered here, of course I do not care to know. 

The Cam. You have covered it pretty generally, and I 
do not know what questions the committee may want to ask, 
I do not think they have in mind any particular questions. 

Secretary Baker. Very well; then I will come in the morn- 

ing, at your convenience. 
Senator WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, may I make this suggestion? 
There are some matters that the committee wish to consider, 
connected with aviation, powder, and other chemical supplies— 
engineering. Would it not be desirable to inquire inte those 
before the Secretary is asked to come again? It has been sug- 
gested that we are taking a good deal of the time of the Secre- 
tary and his subordinates, and we do not want to take any 
more than is necessary. I should think that it would be better 
for us to go over these other branches first. 

The CHammaxn. Would you prefer that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Baker. That seems wise to me, Senator, because 
the details of many of those large programs, of course, I do 
not know. But if you send for the heads of those divisions, 
they will bring here the most intimate details for you. 

Senator Werexs. There are a great many questions that I 
would like to ask the Secretary about some things he has dis- 
cussed to-day, but it does not seem to me it is necessary to do 
it until we have examined into those branches and have gotten 
the technical information which the heads of those departments 
have. 

The CHARMAN. If that would suit vou just as well, Mr. 
Secretary z 

Secretary BAKER. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

The CHamMan. Then the committee will take a recess until 
to-morrow at 10.30, and then we will determine just what 
course we will pursue. 

(Whereupon, at 3.50 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned 
to meet at 10.30 o’clock a. m. to-morrow, Tuesday, January 
29, 1918.) . 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN presiding. 

The CHAMAN. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen of the committee, the Secretary of War is here at 
the request of the committee to make such statements as he 
desires to make and to answer such questions as members of the 
committee may desire to ask. 

Mr. Secretary, I presume you would prefer to make your 
statement in your own way first and then answer such questions 
as may be asked afterwards? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. I have a statement which I would 
like to make. ö 

STATEMENT OF HON NEWTON b. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Secretary BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to lay before the 
committee and the country certain facts with reference to the 
War Department’s work. Not all of it is new to you, but it is 
well to have some underlying facts freshly in our minds at times 
when the consideration of details, however important in them- 
selves, might otherwise obscure the real progress made in the 
central task. 

The War Department is eager to profit by all helpful criticism, 
and I thank the committee for the inquiries which it has made 
and for the cooperation which it is giving and will give in making 
our preparation increasingly adequate and speedy. 

On the Ist day of April, 1917, the Regular Army comprised 
5,791 officers ‘and 121,797 cnlisted men; the National Guard in 
Federal service, approximately 3,733 officers and 76,713 enlisted 
men; and the Reserve, 4,000 enlisted men. There were also at 
that time approximately 2,573 officers in the Reserve, but as these 
were on inactive duty they can not properly be considered in esti- 
mating the strength of the Army of the United States at that 
time. On the 31st day of December, 1917, the Regular Army 
consisted of 10,250 officers and 475,000 enlisted men; the Na- 
tional Guard of 16,031 officers and 400,900 enlisted men; the 
National Army of 480,000 men; and the Reserve of 84,575 offi- 
cers and 72,750 enlisted men. In other words, in nine months 
the increase has been from 9,524 officers to 110,856 officers: from 
202,510 to 1,428,650 men, 

During the war with Spain the Army of the United States at 
its maximum strength aggregated 272,000 men and officers. The 


Army now in the field and in training is, therefore, roughly, six 
times as great as the maximum number under arms in the Span- 
ish-American War. 

The total number already in the military service is one and 
one-half times as large as any force ever mobilized by this 
Nation. 

A substantial part of our military forces was selected by the 
operation of a draft law, the execution of which has demon- 
strated both the economical and the efficient way of selecting 
soldiers. The law itself was drawn, its execution carried to 
a successful conclusion, and the theory of the law, novel to our 
people, explained and made popular, because of its demonstrated 
fairness both in plan and execution. 

For the training of officers two series of training camps were 
held, from which about 45,000 officers were commissioned from 
civil life. This number is nearly eight times as great as the 
number of officers in the Regular Army on the 1st day of April. 

For the training of these soldiers 16 cantonments have been 
built, costing $134,000,000, with an average profit to the con- 
tractors of 2.98 per cent. 

These cantonments contain water and sewage facilities, refuse 
disposal plants, laundries, storehouses, barracks, exchanges, 
Dost offices, and practically all necessary conyeniences, comforts, 
and safeguards for soldiers. The health of the men in training 
in them is beyond comparison better than that of any similar 
number of soldiers in our history. 

The death rate in our forces in the United States, from mid- 
September to the end of December, averaged 7.5 per thousand, 
and is slightly less than would have been the death rate of men 
of the same age at home. In 1898 the death rate per thousand 
Was 20.14, or nearly three times as great. Our death rate in the 
Army during the year 1916, just before the war, was 5 per 
thousand. Leaving out the deaths due to measles and its com- 
plications, our rate among all troops in the United States, since 
September 1, has been about 2 per thousand. These figures are 
properly comparable. The 5 per thousand for 1916 means for 
the whole year. The 2 per thousand for this year means that 
if the number of deaths since the Ist of September from all 
eauses, exclusive of measles and its complications, should con- 


-| tinue the same for the following eight months, our rate for 


the end of the year would be about 2 per thousand. 

For the fiscal year 1915 Congress appropriated for the War 
Department $158,000,000; for the fiscal year 1916, $203,000,000; 
for the fiscal year 1917, $403,000,000; for the fiscal year 1918, 
$7,527,338,716. In other words, taking 1915 as a normal year, 
the appropriations for 1918 are nearly fifty times as great. 

The regular appropriations made by Congress for all govern- 
mental purposes for the fiscal year 1915 were $720,000,000, or 
only one-tenth the 1918 appropriations for the War Depart- 
ment alone. 

In 1914 the gross value of the products of all the industries 
of the United States was $24,000,000,000. The appropriations 
for 1918 for the War Department alone are substantially one- 
third of this sum. 

The total operating revenues of all the railroads of the United 
States for the year 1917—freight, passenger, mail, express, and 
miscellaneous—was but slightly more than half the War De- 
partment’s appropriation for the ensuing fiscal year, 


Ordnance Department. 


Of the total War Department appropriations for 1918, $3,200,- 
000,000 was for the Ordnance Department. The value of the 
products of all iron and steel industries in the United States in 
1914 was $900,000,000, or less than one-third of the amount to be 
expended by the Ordnance Department. 3 

Of this gigantic sum the Ordnance Department has already 
placed contracts amounting to $1,677,000,000, 

On the ist day of April, 1917, the Ordnance Department con- 
sisted of 97 commissioned officers, occupying 15,000 square feet 
of office room in Washington. It now consists of 3,004 officers, 
occupying more than 14 acres of office floor space, and, in addi- 
tion, has 26,120 enlisted personnel. 

The expansion of this force has been carried on concurrently 
with the enormous business and industrial operations of the 
department. The force has been selected, trained, in part dis- 
patched overseas. Because of inadequacy of office accommoda- 
tions, it has been moved from time to time, one bureau having 
been obliged to move six times. 

In addition to the selection and training of this new force, the 
making of these great contracts, and the follow up necessary 
in the manufacturing processes, a continuous study of new 
weapons and instrumentalities has been kept up, a constant con- 
tact kept with trained men abroad studying the operation of 
ordnance matériel in battle, and accordingly modifying designs 
and plans here by reason of obseryation and experience. 
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Many of the classes of ordnance matériel requiring to be de- 
signed, specifications drawn, and contracts let- were wholly un- 
familiar to our normal military practices. The trench-warfare 
matériel alone involves commitments of $282,000,000. Some of 
the contracts cover instruments so modern that our industries 
had to be adapted to their manufacture. 

Many of the Ordnance Department's contracts involve increase 
of plant facilities or the construction of new plants, intricate 
systems of auditing and cost accounting, and constant inspection 
by ‘inspectors who have had to be trained in specially established 
schools in order to add knowledge of ordnance requirements to 
their previous mechanical and technical training. 

Quartermaster General’s Department. 

For the Quartermaster General's Department in 1918, $3,018,- 
000,000 was appropriated, or a sum more than four times as 
great as the 1915 appropriation for all governmental purposes. 

On the Ist day of April there were 347 officers in the Quarter- 
master Corps. On the Ist day of January, 1918, there was a total 
of 6,431 officers. > 

On the Ist day of January, 1918, nearly $2,000,000,000 of the 
appropriation had been obligated by contracts or disbursements. 

This business, involved accounting, determinations of stand- 
ards, prices, quantities, the creation. of new manufacturing 
facilities, the substitution of materials for. insufficient supplies, 
diversions of labor, the erection of storage warehouses, and diffi- 
cult and often embarrassing questions of land and water trans- 
portation, 

In the woolen-goods section alone the cooperation of over 300 
mills was involved, and the following items give some idea of 
the extensive character of the operations: There have been 
purchased. over 19,000,000 blankets, 20,000,000 yards of over- 

coating, and over 30,000,000 yards each of shirting. flannel and 
suiting, involving an expenditure of over $345,000,000. In 
cotton goods: the department had. contracted for 250,000,000 
yards of various cotton cloths. 

Further idea of the size of purchases in this department will 
be conveyed by the following figures: 

, Purchases to December , 1977. 
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The Quartermaster General's Department in the supply sec- 
tion alone made 4,650 contracts, covering 142 different kinds of 
articles and aggregating a money value of $800,000,000, 

Aviation Section, Signal Corps. > 

The Aviation Section of the Signal Corps on the ist day of 
April, 1917, consisted of 65 officers and 1,120 men. On the ist 
day of January, 1918, it consisted of 3,900 officers and 82,120 


men. 

This division of the War Department was charged by Con- 
- gress with the expenditure of an appropriation aggregating for 
1918, $744,000,000, or five times the 1915 appropriation for the 
entire War Department. 

Engineer Department: 

The Engineer Department, for which in 1917, $53,000,000 was 
appropriated, was charged by the 1918 appropriation with the 
expenditure of $890,000,000, or about 700 per cent increase. 


There have been organized, trained, and equipped technical |: 


troops of foresters, stevedores, and railroad construction and 
operation men, aggregating about 120,000, many of whom have 
been operating in France for some months, 

All of these departments have been obliged to construct vari- 
ous buildings, storehouses, railroads, barracks, repair shops, 
ordnance plants, terminal. facilities, both abroad and at home, 
many of these being made necessary by the fact that the field 
of their operations is in two countries.3,000 mile apart. 

Each division has been obliged to send officers to France, to 
receive officers from foreign countries to compare data and in- 
formation, to review designs, and to design fresh supplies, and 
all this concurrently with its task of training and expanding its 
own organization. 

The figures given above are selected almost at random as illus- 
trative of the magnitude of the operations of the War Depart- 
ment. The following results have been achieved: 

1. A large army is in the field and in training; so-large that 
further increments to it can be adequately equipped and trained 
as rapidly as those already in training can be t rted. 

2. The Army has been enlisted and selected without serious 
dislocation of the industries of the country. 

8. The training of the Army is proceeding rapidly, and its 
spirit is high. The subsistence of the Army has been above 


criticism; its initial clothing supply, temporarily inadequate, 
is now substantially complete, and reserves will rapidly accu- 
mulate, Arms of the most modern and effective kind, includ: 
ing artillery, machine guns, automatic rifles, and small arms, 
have been provided by manufacture or purchase for every sol- 
dier in. France, and are available for every soldier who can be 
gotten to France in the year. 1918. 

4. A substantial army is already in France, where both men 
and officers have been additionally and specially trained and are 
ready for active service. 

5. Independent lines of communication and supply and vast 
storage and other facilities are in process of construction in 
France, : 

6. Great programs for the manufacture of. additional equip- 
ment and for the production of new instruments of war have 
been formulated. 

7. No army of similar size in the history of the world has 
ever been raised, equipped, or trained so quickly. No such pro- 
vision has ever been made for the comfort, health, and general 
well-being of an army. The health report for December, for. 
a variety of reasons, became suddenly less favorable than. for 
the preceding months; but the unfavorable conditions have been 
met and improvement is already apparent: 

I state the foregoing conditions of the War Department's 
problem,. and some of the results attained, for two purposes. 
In the first place, the American people are entitled to know of 
the splendid effectiveness with which they have been able to 
organize the man power and the material power of the Nation 
in a great cause; and, second, our army in France under Gen. 
Pershing and our allies are entitled to have the benefit result- 
ing from the depression of the morale of their enemies which 
must come when the Germans realize that the American democ- 
racy has neither blundered nor hesitated, but has actually 
brought the full power of its men and resources into com- 
pletely organized strength against their military machine. 

I make this statement fully aware that there have been pro- 
duced before the members of this committee some expressions 
ef doubt, difference of opinion, and disapproval. The War De- 


| partment has spent eight months hearing similar expressions, 


analyzing them, correcting. the conditions out of which they 
grew, perfecting its organization to prevent their recurrence; 
and all the while driving on to the accomplishment of the main 
task. 

My military associates and I appreciate the work which this 
committee has done and will value suggestions from the com- 
mittee as a whole, from its individual members, and from every 
other patriotic citizen which will enable us to carry on this 
work more effectively and more rapidly. 

In the foregoing statement there are two exceedingly signifi- 
cant. figures, namely, that on the Ist day of April the Ordnance 
Department consisted of 97 officers and the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral's Department of 347 officers, while they now. respectivly, 
comprise 3,004 and 6,481 officers. There was no ready trained 
body of men in the country who could have been selected sud- 
denly to assume the highly technical and specialized work of 
these two divisions. Men of somewhat similar training had 
to be chosen, and the nucleus of officers already in those corps 
had not only to carry forward the expanding operations of their 
departments but be trainers and teachers to their new asso- 
ciates. As the work proceeded subdivision and resubdivision 
became possible. 

On December 15 the questions of initial supply and organiza- 
tion of personnel had been substantially disposed of, and I was, 
therefore, in a position, as I had not been previously, to an- 
nounce a general reorganization, already carefully studied, 
which accomplished the following results: 

1. Created. a war council, upon which Gen. Crozier, Gen. 
Sharpe, Gen. Weaver, Gen. Crowder, and the Chief of Staff 
had been designated to sit with the Secretary of War and the 
Assistant Secretary of War, and to which council men of capac- 
ity, either from the Army or from civil life, will be added from 
time to time. The purpose of the council is that its members, 
being free from the burdens of detail administration, can take 
a large supervisory view of all questions of organization and 
supply and give to the Government the highest value of their 
talents and experience. 

2. Under Gen. Wheeler, with the advice of his military asso- 
ciates and of industrial experts, the machinery of the Ordnance 
Department is being thoroughly reorganized in preparation for 
the new phase of its work upon which it is now entering. 
Its several operations will be conducted under the direction 
either of officers already in the service who are now in a 
position to give their entire energies to their administration or 
by men especially chosen from civil life because of their ex- 
perience and capacity. 
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8. The Quartermaster General’s Department is in process of 
similar reorganization and subdivisioning under Cen. Goethals, 
who enjoys the unique experience of having worked out at 
the Panama Canal problems of transportation and supply of 
magnitude never until now approached in the history of our 
Government, Here also the efficiency of the department is being 
strengthened by the calling from civil life of men of the highest 
capacity to administrate certain of its great subdivisions, 

A new view of the work of the Council of National Defense 
and of the War Industries Board is now possible. 

The Council of National Defense is, of course, an advisory 
body without executive power. Its members have severally the 
powers of their respective departments. The purpose of the 
council, however, was a reconciliation of conflicts and a survey 


of the national needs and resources. This purpose it has served“ 


and is serving. The General Munitions Board and its suc- 
cessor, the War Industries Board, with their committees, were 
organized by the council for the following purposes: 

1. Assign priorities as among the several departments of the 
Government and the allied Governments in their demands upon 
the industries of the country. 

2. Advise as to supplies of materials and labor. 

8. Advise on questions of price. 

4. Secure industrial and labor cooperation. 

5. Avoid enhancement of prices, confusion of industry, ex- 
haustion of labor, and generally to prevent all avoidable evils 
which might result from the speed and magnitude of the new 
operations, 

To these objects it was admirably adapted, and it has accom- 
plished a great work, The things which have not happened are 
as impressive as the things which have happened when one re- 
calls the possibilities involved. 

We can now see the entire situation. The initial rush needs 
are substantially supplied. The technical corps have been ex- 
panded and reorganized upon industrial and efficient lines. 

The coordination of ally needs with our own purchases has 
been effected. An agency exists to prevent conflicts and to ad- 
just those which can not be prevented. 

By the cooperation of all interests and all people in the coun- 
try the Nation is now organized, and set to its task with 
unanimity of spirit and confidence in its powers. More has 
been done than anybody dared to believe possible. That there 
have been here and there errors of Judgment and delays goes 
without saying; but I should be wanting in frankness were I 
to omit my own estimate of the real unselfishness and intelli- 
gence with which my associates, military and civilian, have ap- 
plied themselves to this undertaking, and the results demon- 
strate the success of their efforts, 

The CHamuax. Mr. Secretary, the committee has been at 
work for several weeks, and it has gone into the methods 
adopted for proceeding with this work of preparation and the 
results obtained by -two of the large bureaus of the Government— 
first, the Ordnance Department, and, second, the Quartermaster 
General’s Department. Practically none of the other bureaus 
have so far been investigated. 

There has been a great deal of testimony taken with reference 
to the Ordnance Department, and much complaint has been 
heard that mistakes were made in that department in the man- 
ufacture, or, rather, in the selection of the rifle that was to be 
used, and, second, in the output of machine guns—the adoption 
of a machine gun—and, third, with reference to the manufac- 
ture of heavy artillery, all of which has delayed the supplying 
81 the Army actually in the fleld here and those to be sent 
abroad. 

I suppose you have read this testimony, or glanced over it. 
What have you to say with reference to the methods that were 
adopted by the Ordnance Department? 

Secretary BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I have not had the privilege 
of reading the testimony before the committee, except as it has 
appeared in the newspapers, I have tried to follow it as care- 
fully there as I could. 

The three subjects, of course, which you have mentioned 
would have to be considered separately. 

First, with regard to rifles: The supply of rifles is, of course, 
now entirely adequate, and the accumulation of a reserve is 
going on very rapidly. When we went into the war we had the 
best rifle which had yet been devised in the world. That was 
by common admission true. Everybody agreed that the Spring- 
field rifle was the best military rifle, and everybody agreed to 
this, that the rimless cartridge in small arms was a very desir- 
able form of ammunition because of the tendency of all rim 
cartridges to jam in the gun, and the difficulty of having a 
perfectly operating mechanism with a rim cartridge, 

Senator Weeks. I do not wish to break in on the Secretary's 
testimony and I would not attempt to ask questions without 
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going over it in detail, but I want to suggest that the statement 
made by the Secretary that everybody agrees that the Spring- 
field rifle, excellent as it is, is the best rifle in the world, is very 
far from the fact. Also, there have been grave doubts about 
changing the form of ammunition expressed by those competent 
to pass upon that particular question. 

Secretary BAKER, I can only say, with respect to the sugges- 
tion made by the Senator, that of course I can not pretend to 
have talked to everybody in the world; but I can say that those 
with whom I have talked, without dissent or exception, have 
agreed that the Springfield is the best rifle the world has 
ever had. 

Senator WEEKS. I am referring only to the testimony before 
this committee. 

Secretary BAKER. I am sorry, Senator Weeks, that I have not 
read all the testimony. I would have supposed that the differ- 
ence of opinion would have been as to the wisdom of making a 
change in the type of ammunition used at this stage, rather than 
nhs question of the excellence of a gun using American ammu- 

tion. 

Senator WEEKS. I did not intend to disparage the Springfield 
rifle, which is good enough for every purpose. 

Secretary BAKER. All the information I had, apart from such 
testimony as may have been given here—and whatever weight 
that is entitled to I can not answer—was to the effect that the 
Springfield rifle and the rimless cartridge were the best. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Do the English authorities admit that 
as being the best? 

Secretary Baxerr. I can not say that I have any authoritative 
admission from the English authorities, but many British offi- 
cers with whom I have talked have agreed that the rimless 
cartridge is the better type of ammunition. It is a fact which I 
think must lie in the evidence before this committee. 

The CHARMAN. The only American manufactured gun in use 
in this country at the time was the Springfield rifle? 

Secretary BAKER. It was. 

The CHARMAN. And that gun was manufactured only by 
Government arsenals? 

Secretary BAKER. Only by the Frankford and Rock Island 
Arsenals. 

The CHARMAN. None 
private concerns? 

Secretary BAKER. None. 

The CHARMAN. Do you remember what the number was in 
use by the National Guard? 

Secretary Baxer. Something more than half a million, I 
said in use. I mean in use and in reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. But there were, in addition te that, used by 
the National Guard for practice purposes the old Krag-Jér- 
gensen? tee 

Secretary BAKER. Not at that time. 
storage? 

The Cuarmman. One of the criticisms that has been indulged 
in against the Ordnance Department has been that notwith- 
standing the fact that we were calling into the service a million 
and a half of young men, we abandoned the Springfield rifle, 
which was being manufactured by our own arsenals, and that 
we did not adopt the Enfield rifle, which was being used by the 
English forces and which was being manufactured in large 
numbers here. It took some time to change and to adopt a gun 
of our own along the lines of the Lee-Enfield rifle, and they 
were manufactured by a slower process. 

Secretary Baker. That is perfectly true. 

The CHAIRMAN. A great deal of criticism has grown out of it 
because of the fact that the young men In the cantonments were 
without guns and are without them now. 

Secretary BAKER. Not now, Mr. Chairman. They are now 
adequately supplied. 

The CHarmMan. It has been done, then, within less than 30 
days. 

Secretary BAKER. Undoubtedly within the last 30 days. 

Senator McKetrar. Gen. Crozier, as I remember it, testified 
that all those who need guns will not have them until Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Secretary BAKER. I think he must have had in mind that the 
completion of the first draft would bring in substantially 
100,000 more men; but I understand the fact to be—and it is 
more of less immaterial—that every man now in camp in this 
country who ought to have a rifle has a rifle. > 

The CHAIRMAN. You are sure of that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary BAKER. I am not quite sure of it. 

The CHARMAN. I think if you had reports from the canton- 
ment commanders that they would not bear you out. 

Secretary BAKER. I have no desire to stress the point, Mr. 
Chairman. I think it is relatively unimportant. 
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The CHarmman. There is a grave difference of opinion, not 


only among Army men, but among civilians as well. It is con- 
tended that these young men should have had the rifles and the 
delay in furnishing them was caused by this change made by 
the Ordnance Department. 

Secretary BAKER. I think the delay was caused by the change 
the Ordnance Department made. I personally approved the 
change. I think it acted rightly in so doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am not so sure that the members of the 
committee are radically at variance with you on that. In the 
last analysis, the guns were not furnished these young men? 

Secretary Baker. That is true. 

Senator McKetiar. Is it not a fact that two previous Con- 
gresses had made appropriations for the making of these jigs, 
tools, and dies, and, that those appropriations were not used 
by the department? 

Secretary BAKER. No, Senator; I do not recall that. I re- 
member that when you were a member of the House Commit- 
tee we had some talk about that. 

Senator McKertar. We appropriated an amount recom- 
mended as sufficient to make these changes in the tools, dies, 
and jigs. 

Secretary BAKER. The committee took that question up with 
Gen. Crozier, and Gen. Crozier said, as 1 understand it, that the 
appropriation—while there was some discussion as to its being 
used for this particular purpose—was not specified for that, and 
in his opinion the most difficult thing to supply for the Army 
was automatic pistols, and the fact is that the pistol is the 
weapon we are short of at the present time. : 

The CrnammMax. Confining ourselves for the present moment 
to the rifle, there is serious criticism of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to the effect that there is hesitation, or, I may say, alleged 
inefficiency, which has caused many delays. For instance, when 
it was determined to change the British gun—the Enfield gun— 
and adapt it to the American ammunition, the engineers who 
had charge of the manufacture and the big manufacturers got 
together and in order to hasten the output determined upon 
seven Interchangeable parts, or about seven. They had been 
conducting their negotiations with some member of the Ord- 
nance Department. There must have been a change in the per- 
sonnel of the Ordnance Department, or the particular branch 
which had this matter in charge. I think Col. Thompson, who, 
I believe, is a very great ordnance man, took charge, and then 
after they commenced to manufacture these guns with seven 
interchangeable parts they went into consultation with Col. 
Thompson and changed it to 44 parts and later to 50 inter- 
changeable parts, which again delayed the matter. 

Secretary BAKER. I know that is substantially accurate. In 
view of the fact, however, that the supply of rifles is now much 
more largely interchangeable and is wholly adequate, really 
anticipating the country’s needs, I think any loss of time which 
brought us larger interchangeability of parts was justified. 

The CHAIRMAN. It goes only to the inefficiency, or alleged in- 
efficiency, of the Ordnance Department? 

Secretary Baker. Senator, may I make comment on that? 

The CHarrMan. Surely. 

Secretary BAKER. It is not inefficiency to change one's mind 
and to get something better than you had previously determined 
upon, If the Ordnance Department had made up its mind upon 
its first hurried survey that there was not time to justify pro- 
curing interchangeability to a greater extent than seven parts, 
and later, upon fresh study, determined that there was time 
to secure larger interchangeability, that I should call efficiency 
rather than inefficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN. With the war on us and with these young 
men called into the service, there was such an emergency that it 
did not call for the highest type of gun. 

Secretary BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully dissent from 
that view. The war was not on us. The war was in Europe. 
We had more guns of the highest type that needed no respecifi- 
cation or redesign than could possibly be used on the highest 
percentage of allowance for wastage by all the troops that we 
could get to France in a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a very grave question about that 
among the military authorities. If you use the same basis 
that was used by the continental armies of Europe, we did not 
have enough to supply them. ¥ 

Secretary BAKER. Exactly so. When we started in the war 
the percentage of wastage was estimated very high, but the use 
of other implements of war and the different character of this 
war, considering the evolution of large forces, has made the 
percentage of rifles per thousand men so much lower that the 
fact is that every European country has an enormous accumula- 
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tion of reserve rifles in excess of what it expected to provide for 
its forces, 

Senator WapswortH. Mr. Secretary, you stated that the war 
was not on us. It is a fact, however, is it not, that the war was 
on us to a sufficient extent to impel the Government to send 
troops to France as fast as they could get them, and in their 
haste, due to the lack of rifles, men went on board transports 
Without having fired a rifle? 

Secretary Baker. Senator, there are truths in all the sen- 
tences you have uttered; but, putting them together, the; do 
not picture the situation. I said the war was not on us in the 
sense that the enemy was not at our doors. He was 3,000 miles 
away. We had to send troops to where he was, We had an 
adequate supply of modern weapons for the troops that we 
could send. The fact that some troops went board the trans- 
ports, as you say, who were not provided with rifles is true, and 
there will be some fresh men who still have to be trained, but 
the great body of men who went away were, of course, men who 
had fired rifles, 

Senator Weeks. I think it is all a matter of judgment. Some 
one had to determine, and you and the Chief of Ordnance came 
to a determination. 

Secretary Baker. The Chief of Ordnance came to me and 
explained his grounds, and I approved them. 

Senator Wrexs. The very condition now in the Ordnance De- 
partment is explained by just what you have said. The fact 
that the war was not on us directly did not absolve us from 
any obligation to use the greatest haste possible in getting the 
armed men to the front; and the criticism has been made 
against the Ordnance Department—and it seems to me to have 
some reason behind it—that there has been too great a desire 
for technicality and too little “pep” in advancing the necessi- 
ties of the Army from that bureau. 

Secretary BAKER. May I make this comment? To secure 
interchangeability of parts for 50 of the parts of a weapon as 
universally used us a rifle is not a technicality ; that is an enor- 
mous advantage. Everybody will admit that if we could have 
sent to Europe only Springfield rifles completely interchangeable 
in every part it would have been a great advantage. One of the 
difficulties in conducting large operations of the kind we are 
now conducting is the number of repair parts necessary to repair 
the implements of war. If you have to have 50 sets of repair 
parts that are not interchangeable, you accumulate the intrica- 
cles, complications, and confusions at the supply depots. 

Senator Weeks. Undoubtedly that is true, but we were faced 
by a condition, and one of the reasons why the English have 
made such enormous strides is that they have refrained from 
demanding extreme technicality and have taken what they 
could get. That is one of the reasons why the English could 
obtain such large supplies in this country, because they were 
not so very technical, Perhaps the Chief of Ordnance and 
yourself knew the situation better than others, but it does seem 
to me that the requirements should have compelled you to take 
advantage of every facility that was available to supply those 
things that could be supplied the quickest. There was at that 
time a manufacturing capacity in this country of 15,000 rifles 
aday. It was not taken advantage of, and it has not been taken 
advantage of; it is not being used to-day. We are only manu- 
facturing at best 7,000 rifles. The question that arises in the 
minds of those who brought these matters to the attention of 
the military committee is whether sound judgment and proper 
activity has been shown in taking advantage of these methods 
of production which had been developed in this country. 

Secretary Baker. Senator, you realize this is a question of 
judgment. I ask permission to call your attention to the fact 
that the battle front was 3,000 miles away 

Senator Werks. I want to say that, to my mind, does not 
make any difference, practically, whether it was 10,000 miles 
away or 1 mile away. Our obligation was the same. 

Secretary BARKER, Our obligation was the same; our obligation 
was to arm our men and make sure they were armed, trained, 
and adequately equipped as early as we could get them to the 
battle front. It does make a difference whether it is 1 mile or 
10,000 miles. You can get your men 1 mile very quickly, but 
you can move them 10,000 miles but very slowly indeed. I 
insist that there was no reason for arming troops, in view of 
those facts, with an inadequate and improper weapon. 

Senator WEEKS. It was a weapon used by millions of men ou 
the other side. 

Secretary BAKER. Because they could not do better at the time. 
The British Government, at the time this war started, had de- 
signed the Enfield rifle to shoot the rimless cartridge. How- 
ever, because of existing conditions and necessities they threw 
away n design of a better weapon and took one which their 
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experts admitted was less efficient. That was because of the 
pressure of necessity. 

Senator WEEKS. They could have easily replaced it by the 
weapon that we would have manufactured in this country. 

Secretary BAKER. But that would have introduced intolerable 
confusion, where a single army would have two types of small 
arms and ammunition. 

Senator Weeks. Not at all. They could have discarded the 
rifle they were using and supplied themselves with a better 
weapon. 

Secretary BAKER. You mean they could have rearmed the 
whole force in a single day? 

Senator Weeks. Not in a single day. 

Secretary Baker. If it had taken more than a day, there 
would have been parts of the army using different types of rifle. 

The CRAmMAN. This war was going on from August, 1914, to 
April 1, 1917, before we got into it. The Ordnance Department, 
through our military channels, must have kept in close touch 
with the European armies. 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly. 

The CHAmMAN, They knew what weapons were being used in 
small arms and heavy ordnance. What steps were taken for the 
purpose of developing the class of guns that America should use 
in case she became involved in the war? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know. Gen. Crozier would be able 
to unswer that better than I can. I have no doubt they had 
in mind the Springfield rifle. 

The CHAIRMAN. They knew we could not manufacture them 
in sufficient quantities. In other words, here was a great con- 
flagration. Was the Ordnance Department, through that period 
of three years, when it could have been preparing, making plans 
and specifications for the development of proper guns? 

Secretary BAKER. I should imagine not any more so than with 
respect to the Springfield rifle, which was the best gun. 

Senator New. Mr. Secretary, you are acquainted with James 
W. Gerard? 

Secretary BAKER. I know him slightly; I have met him. 

Senator New. What official position did he occupy in May of 
1916? 

Secretary BAKER. He was ambassador to the German Empire, 
I suppose. 

Senator New. Do you know that in May, 1916, Mr. Gerard, 
in his official capacity as ambassador of the United States to 
Germany, notified this country that Germany would renew and 
continue her policy of submarine warfare? 

Secretary Baxrr. Senator, I can not tell you whether I knew 
that at that time or not, 

Senator Nxw. It did not make any impression on you, if you 
do not know it? 

Secretary BAKER, It is not a question of impression. Any in- 
formation I had on that subject was of a confidential character. 

Senator New. Mr. Gerard, on page 345 of his book, My Four 
Years in Germany, evidently with the consent of the adminis- 
tration—I ean not think it would have been made public other- 
wise—says that in May of 1916 he gave the administration 
official notice to that effect. 
known to you? 

Secretary Baker, I did not say that. I said that any informa- 
tion I had on that subject was of a confidential character and 
of a kind that I could not discuss. 

Senator NEw. Don’t you think that would have been a pretty 
good time to have settled all technicalities as to the adoption of 
a rifle? 

Secretary BAKER. Why, 10 years ago would have been a good 
time. All these questions ought to be settled as soon as they 
can be settled. 

Senator New. I agree with you absolutely. Here was a case 
of an official notice being given by the ambassador of the Goy- 
ernment to the administration. It would seem to me that that 
would at least form the basis of some definite steps on the part 
of the War Department. 

Secretary Baker. As I have said to you, with great deference, 
I ean not discuss diplomatic relations between the German Em- 
pire and the United States, or the effect of those relations upon 
the War Department: but it is not to be forgotten that at the 
time to which you refer, and subsequently, this Government was 
relying upon very definite and positive assurances from the Ger- 
man Government that it would not do that thing. 

Seuntor New. Here is the notice of our ambassador, and the 
word of the German Government was accepted as against his 
official advice. Was the word of the German Government de- 
serving of more credit; was that it? 

Secretary Baxken. I had no part in the weighing of those rela- 
tive values, nor have IJ any opinion to express on it now. You 
are perfectly aware that after representations were made by 
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this Government to the German Government as to the illegality 
of the ruthless submarine warfare, the Government dis- 
avowed certain acts which had been theretofore performed by 
its commanders, and gave assurances upon which the Senate, 
the House, and the President himself relied. 

Senator New. And nothing was done by the War Department 
at that time to prepare for eventualities? 

Secretary BAKER. Quite the contrary, Senator. The War De- 
partment used every officer it had in a continuous study of the 
European war and in continuous perfection of the implements and 
devices, and it used every dollar which Congress appropriated 
to buy the necessary implements with the single and solitary ex- 
ception of the machine gun, for which we had not spent much. 

Senator New. No machine gun was adopted? 

Secretary BAKER. That is not accurate, Senator. 
gun had been adopted. 

Senator New. Was anything done, Mr, Secretary, at that time 
to prepare the manufacturing energies of the country for the 
great strain and great tax upon its capacity? 

Secretary BAKER. In August, 1916. 

Senator New. In May of 1916, when this notice came from 
Mr. Gerard? 

Secretary BAKER. Well, the Council of National Defense, of 
course, was then busy coordinating the industries of the country, 
If you refer to the Ordnance Department, assuming from that 
statement of Ambassador Gerard in 1916 that the United States 
would get into the European war, and you mean that the Ord- 
nance Department did things based upon that assumption which 
it would otherwise not. have done, I think it is safe to say that 
is not the fact. 

Senator WapswortrH. The Springfield rifle at that time was 
manufactured only in arsenals at Springfield, Mass., and Rock 
Island, III.? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator WapsworrH. At that time the Rock Island Arsenal, 
so far as the manufacture of this rifle was concerned, was closed 
down and not producing a single rifle, and the Springfield Ar- 
senal was running very much below its capacity. The testi- 
mony before this committee shows that that condition continued 
for several months through 1916 after this warning came from 
Ambassador Gerard. , 

Secretary BAKER. That condition had nothing to do with Am- 
bassador Gerard or with his warning. The condition was as 
you have stated it. After Congress made an appropriation for 
an increase in the supply of rifles I took the matter up with Gen. 
Crozier several times. We had under consideration the question 
of increasing the supply of Springfield rifles. As rapidly as ex- 
pert mechanics could be secured they were employed, and two 
shifts were first instituted at Springfield, while the Rock Island 
Arsenal was opened. The difficulty which the Ordnance Depart- 
ment faced was in securing expert mechanics, At that time all 
these emergency plants and all the regular establishments in this 
country for the manufacture of rifles were working overtime on 
foreign orders—Russian, French, Italian, English—and the pro- 
curement of mechanics to fill up the supply of men who could 
make rifles at Springfield and Rock Island was difficult. 

Senator Kiasy. Is there any reason for the War Department 
assuming that because an ambassador of the United States to 
a foreign country a year ahead thought there might be a dec- 
laration of war it should speed up and increase the output of 
ammunition? 

Secretary Bann There is no reason, Senator, but I would 
like to have it perfectly understood that the 97 officers in the 
Ordnance Department, since I have known them, which is since 
about the Ist of March, 1916, have worked more hours than any 
set of men I have ever known in public or private employment. 

Senator Kmnx. I was surprised that because some ambassador 
had a peculiar notion a year ahead as to what we should antici- 
pate the year following. when there was really nothing to indi- 
cute it, the Ordnance Department should be expected to speed 
up on that account. I do not feel that the Ordnance Depart- 
ment should be blamed for not proceeding on account of ihat 
sort of thing. 

Secretary Baker. I do not understand that Ambussador 
Gerard claims to have said that to the Ordnance Department. I 
am perfectly willing to say that he did not. 

Senator New. The Lusitiana had been sunk at that time? 

Secretary Barer. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator New. And several other American vessels, and several 
vessels bearing American passengers had been sunk by German 
submarines? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator New. That notice was based upon those facts, and 
what he gathered in Berlin from talks with the German Em- 
peror, the German admiral, and the German chief of staff, and 
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others; so that characterizing it as a “ peculiar nation” of the 
ambassador hardly disposes of it, I think, as frivolous. 

Senator Kirsy. Relative to the supply of rifles, which seems 
now to be adequate, it is not contemplated, as I understand, by 
the officials in charge of the department that all these men that 
we are now supplying with rifles can be sent abroad shortly; in 
other words, they contemplate a period of training that may 
reach to the extent of a year with the rifles that we now have? 

Secretary Baker. That is perfectly accurate. I would like 
to complete that statement. 

Senator Kgy. I want to put that 

Secretary BAKER. Every man sent to Europe is adequately 
armed, every man can be adequately armed, and the supply of 
rifles was enough to train every man who has or can be sent to 
Europe with rifles; and I make one further observation about it, 
that eight months after Great Britain went into the war Kitchen- 
er’s army was still drilling in top hats with walking sticks. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have stated as a fact that all the young 
men that are now in training are adequately armed with rifles? 

Secretary Baxer. I am referring to rifles. 

The CnamuaN. I hope you will verify that statement by ascer- 
taining on the ground. 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, let me dispose of that, if I can. 
You have Gen. Crozier's statement before you of the number of 
rifles actually delivered. I have it here. The requirements of 
January 1 were 1,165,000; the total number actually delivered 
was 1,001,000, leaving 164,000 shortage, On February 15, ac- 
cording to the rate of deliveries now progressing, the require- 
ments will be 1,240,000 and the deliveries will be 1,240,000, 
Now, if you add to the rifles already delivered and distributed 
the Krags, which are good enough for training weapons, and 
the old Springfields, which are obsolescent as actual operating 
weapons but good enough for training purposes—if you add 
those to the 1,001,000, I think you will so nearly come to 1,165,000 
that it is safe to say that every man has a rifle that wants to 
have one. 

Senator WADSWORTH. You would not say that the Krag- 
Jörgenson was a good rifle for training purposes when in fact 
there is no ammunition supplied? 

Secretary BAKER. There is plenty of ammunition. 

Senator WapvswortH. Gen. Crozier so testified. 

Secretary BAKER. That was not because we did not have it. 

Senator WapswortH. Because it was unsafe? 

Secretary Baker. Not because, as I understood, it was un- 
safe, but because the rifle ranges at the camps had not been 
erected at the time, 

Senator WapswortH. Gen. Crozier’s testimony was very clear 
on that point, that it was deemed inadvisable to issue ammuni- 
tion for the Krag-Jérgenson rifle, it being unsafe, due to its 
great age. 

Secretary BAKER. I never heard that before. 

Senator WapswortH. That was his testimony. It is a fact 
that the Krag-Jérgenson had no ammunition from the day it was 
issued to the troops, and has not now, so it is not an adequate 
training rifle. 

Secretary Baker. It muy not have been an adequate training 
rifle in the matter of marksmanship, but have been a training 
rifle in the matter of carrying the rifle and training in the 
manual of arms. 

: Senator WapswortH. The prime purpose ‘of a rifle is to shoot, 
s it not? 

Secretary BAKER. That is one of the purposes. 

Senator WapswortH. That is the primary purpose? 

Secretary BAKER. Not even the primary purpose, necessarily ; 
it has its bayonet purposes, 

The CHAmMAN. I hope you are entirely correct about that, 
but I think if you will look into it a little further you will find 
that is absolutely true on the per capita basis, dividing the num- 
ber of guns on hand into the number of men you have; but I 
think you will find there are still cantonments where young men 
have not guns. 

Secretary BAKER. I think that is so. We are not at variance 
about that. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
of them? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; they are slow in the distribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think you will find some of these canton- 
ments are lacking at least 50 per cent of the guns necessary to 
train with. 

Secretary BAKER. I can not think that, but it may be. I have 
not the means of saying it is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. I hope it has been cured, but that was the 
fact when we started in here, I think. The next thing there 
was serious complaint of, Mr. Secretary, assuming that the 
changes which have been made in the Lee Enfield rifle have 
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been for the best interest of the Government, and having your 
explanation of the delays, the next serious criticism is in refer- 
ence to the machine gun. Now, I guess it is a fact that there 
are practically no machine guns with the troops now in this 
country. When I say “practically none,” they are wholly in- 
sufficient? 

Secretary BAKER. It is a relatively small number. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems this controversy that was waged 
over the character of machine guns that should be adopted was 
not adjusted until in May, 1917, or possibly later than that. 
Many of the witnesses who have testified here feel that there 
was delay in that, an unnecessary delay. Here was the Lewis 
gun, that was being manufactured in very large quantities for 
the use of the British, who had seventy-odd thousand of them 
on the firing line; our troops were practically without machine 
guns, and it is felt by many, and so testified to, that the gun 
ought to have been manufactured, the one most readily capable 
of manufacture ought to have been put on the market for the 
training of the men, at least. 

Secretary Baker. Prior to April or after April? 

The CHarrMan. Well, it could have been immediately after 
April; it could have been done before April. 

Secretary BAKER. There was no delay after April. 

The CHarrman. Yes; there was, Mr. Secretary. 
did not meet until May, some time. 

Secretary Baker. The board had nothing to do with it. After 
April and long before Congress had—long before your com- 
mittees had been able to deal with’ the estimates which the War 
Department had made on the subject of machine guns, the full 
capacity of making machine guns of the Savage Arms Co. was 
ordered to go forward with the manufacture. The delay was 
this: When I became Secretary of War I found several contro- 
versies, of which perhaps the longest continued and the most 
acrimonious and bitterly contested was the one affecting ma- 
chine guns and involving, as it seemed at the outset, the rela- 
tive merits of the Benét-Mercié gun and the Lewis gun, manu- 
factured by the Savage Arms Co. It was conceded, and 1 
think has never been denied, that of the heavy-type gun the 
Vickers-Maxim was the best. The program for supplying the 
Army of the United States—the Regular Army and the National 
Guard—at that time was 12,000 machine guns of the two types. 
That was the program of the War College and of the General 
Staff, and was regarded at the time as generous. Now, I found 
that the controversy. I went through it from top to bottom; 
I read every report which had ever been made; I read every 
criticism and comment, and all the literature of that contro- 
versy, and the net result of it was this, that the Lewis gun had 
never been presented to the department as a perfect weapon, 
chambered for American ammunition up to that time. Its in- 
ventor and its manufacturers claimed it could be perfected and 
chambered for American ammunition. It had been in the 
process of being perfected, but the boards of the department 
which had passed upon the excellence of this weapon had agreed 
that it was not yet sufficiently perfect, and as between it and 
the Benét-Mercié the Benét-Mercié was the better weapon. 
That was the state of the controversy at the time. 

When Congress made an appropriation, I think, of some 
$12,000,000 for machine guns 

The CHarmMan. That was August 29, 1916. 

Secretary BAKxr. Gen. Crozier made a recommendation to 
me, which I happen not to have here, but which you have, in- 
volving the immediate purchase, as I recall it, at the outset, 
the use of all that money, or the major part of it, to buy the 
heavy Maxim water-cooled gun. I directed that one-half of 
that money be used for that purpose and that a board be assem- 
bled to pass upon the relative excellence not only of the Benét- 
Mercié, but of the Lewis chambered for American ammunition. 
As a result of the British experience, which had led to a great 
development in their gun, and to several other guns of which 
we had knowledge and that were in process of perfection, that 
board was appointed—I have forgotten when, but I testified 
fully as to the existence of the board before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs; told them why the board was ap- 
pointed and what its functions were. As soon as it became ap- 
parent that we were in the war the board was asked to make a 
special report. They did make a special report, but at the time 
they made it the sum which had originally been appropriated 
was already under contract for every kind of machine gun we 
could get. 

The board went on with its investigation. With the solitary 
exception of the Marlin and the old-fashioned Colt guns, we 
were using the full manufacturing capacity to make these guns 
while the board was experimenting and determining the excel- 
lence of newly devised weapons, and when the board made its 
report in July and brought in a report favoring the Browning 
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gun, that simply added two new weapons; it was not a question 
of replacing the Lewis gun, it was not a question of displacing 
avy gun we could get, but adding two new weapons, one of the 
heavy and one of a light type. So the investigations of that 
board were concurrent with the utmost expedition in securing 
from existing manufacturing facilities in this country all the 
machine guns we could get. 

Senator McKerxar. I will call your attention to the fact that 
Gen. Crozier’s testimony, as I recall it, was that an allotment. of 
the. $12,000,000 was made by, the Ordnance Department in De- 
cember, and that a contract was made thereafter at some time, I 
do not think it was stated when, for the Vickers gun, but that 
nothing was done except to wait on the board that had been 
appointed. 

Secretary BAKER. That was true in December. 

Senator McKertar. Well, that nothing was done between Au- 
gust and December. 

Secretary BAKER. That is certainly true. 

Senator MeKzlLan. And it seemed to me, and I imagine to 
other members of the committee, that at such a time when we 
all knew that something was likely to occur to make guns 
necessary, that a delay like that was unreasonable. 

Secretary Baker. Well, it is a question of judgment. Here 
we had an appropriation and the expert opinion of the depart- 
ment was that the major portion of it should he used for the 
purchase of the heavy Vickers type of gun and a very small part 
of it used in buying the light type of guns, The recommendation 
of the experts was that that small part for light guns should 
be used by buying Colt guns, the revised model of the Colt gun. 
aud the revised model of the Benét-Mereié gun. In the meun- 
time, here were the Lewis guns, which had established a reputa- 
tion in Europe. which were pressed very earnestly upon the de- 
partment as a more modern implement, and there was not any 
recommendation that the Lewis gun should be beught. In 
order to bring that to a head and find out just which guns we 
ought to get, this board was appointed. At that time there 
seemed to be plenty of time for the board to consider all these 
things. : 

Senator McKELLAR. As I recall Gen. Crozier’s testimony, it 
was substantially. this: That on the 18th of August he made a 
recommendation to you, knowing that this $12,000,000, or 
thereabouts, was to be appropriated by Congress in that month, 
he made a recommendation te vou that one-half of it be im- 
mediately expended in Vickers guns and that a board be im- 
mediately impaneled and decide the question, as I recall it, in 
September—it may have been as late as November—but that 
you recommended that would be postponed until the following 
May. about two months after the war began, and that the rea- 
son for that was that you wanted to have all of the inventors to 
have a fair chance of showing their guns. Right.the-e it is my 
judgment that under those conditions, the conditions that then 
confronted our country, and wit: $12,000,000 already appropri- 
ated by the War Department, that we ought to have used a 
great deal more expedition in getting guns; and if a board had 
to be impaneled, it ought to have been impaneled earlier: It 
could have been impaneled in September or October just as welt 
as in the following May. I merely make those statements so 
that I can have you reply with your views on that subject. 

Secretary BAKER. I am very glad to, Senator. 

Senator Kgy. Does the question. relate to the appropriation 
made before the declaration of war, the following 

Senator MeKELLAR, August 29, 1916, 812.000.000. 

Secretary BARKER. I thought I had Gen. Crozier’s recommenda- 
tion here. I do not seem to have it, but it is immaterial. 

Senator Me Kian. There was no disagreement about it, ex- 
cept your memory that it was the major portion of the recom- 
mendation and mine that it was one-half of it, so that is im- 
material. Y 

Secretary BAKER. It is relatively immaterial. Gen, Crozier’s 
recommendation was that that sum should be spent, as I recall 
it, the major part, for Vickers guns, and that of the residue a 
part should be spent in buying Colt guns; or, at least, that was 
his then thought about it, ‘The board was called; its time of 
deliberation was extended in deference to the Lewis gun, which 
at that time had not been chambered for American ammunition 
so as to work successfully. In order to give its manufacturers 
plenty of time I gave the board the power to extend the time 
of their tests so that that gun might be produced before it, and 
also the Browning gun, which was in process at the time. But 
the deliberations of that bourd never delayed for a second the 
buying of any machine guns after April, or after the beginning 
of April; never, for a second. It did delay the buying of ma- 
chine guns and caused the exclusion’ of the Lewis gun prior to 
April. ; 


Senator McCKEELAR. In other words, it delayed it before April 
but not after? 

Secretary BARER. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKerrar. Well, it delayed it to this extent after- - 
wards, that no contracts were made and no allotments of money 
were made after the 6th of April, after the war began, until 
after you determined on the Browning gun. This board deter- 
mined on the Browning. gun in May, which was about two 
months after war was declared, or June? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; it delayed buying Browning guns 
until the board reported in their favor. But while the board 
was considering its reports Lewis guns and the capacity of the 
Savage Arms Co. were under order, and Colt guns and every 
other kind of gun which was then possible to be manufactured 
was being manufactured, and no delay was caused by waiting 
for any report of the board. 

Senator McKerrar. Whatever may have been the argument. 
one way or the other, the fact remains that nine months after 
the war began, in the greater portion of our cantonments, those 
who had been designated to the machine-gun service in the Army 
have no machine guns with which to leuru their business. 

Secretary Baker. I would not say they have none. They 
have relatively few. 

Senator McKerrar. I will call your attention to the testi- 
mony of Maj. Gen. Wright. of Camp Doniphan, I think, and of 
Maj. Gen. Greble, of the Bowie Camp, I think, in which they 
said they either had no guns at all, no machine guns at all, or 
a wholly inadequate supply, and that is our information from 
all of the camps except some National Guard camps, where they 
were supplied. ‘Take, for instance, the one of Gen. Ryan, down 
in Carolina. Now, it seems to me—I speak only for myself— 
that with the great number of machine guns that were being 
manufactured in this country at the outbreak of the war aud 
long before the outbreak of the war, that we should have bad 
machine guns in the hands of those who were to use them long 
before this. - 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I will ask you fo remember, in 
that connection, two facts, The entire program for machine 
guns for the Regular Army and National Guard in the United 
States, the largest program that has ever been submitted to 
Congress by the General Staff, or approved by Congress prior 
to this war emergency, was 12,000 machine guns. The demand 
of the country now for machine guns, by reason ef the develop- 
ment of the use of that weapon in this war, and hitherto un- 
known, is much more than 200,000 machine guns, and each one 
of them is a highly intricate piece of mechanism, which it 
requires a very long time to manufacture, even in quantity 
manufacture. and a much longer time to prepare for quantity 
manuf cture, . 

Senator McCKELLAR, Do not those two facts which yeu men- 
tion make it all the more important, or did they not make it 
all the more important, that the department should have gotten 
machine guns from any source, from any factory, in order that 
our men in the camps would not remain in the camps without 
guns to be trained? I want to say to you in all frankness that 
I am not a partisan of the Lewis gun or the anti-Lewis gun. 
I have no interest under heaven in any such matter. 

Secretary BAKER. I understand that, Senator. Í 

Senator MCKELLAR, But my only idea is that under the sur- 
roundings, under the developments of the war, as everybody 
must have seen the great use of machine guns, that immedi- 
ately upon their being any question about our getting into it, 
that the greatest energy should have been exerted to have 
seenred some kind of machine guns. and whatever kind of gung 
we might have been able to secure, in order to train our men tr 
use them. 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, all such questions are necesstrily 
decided as a question of extreme speed und excellence, Those 
two things are at variance. Let us assume that we could hive 
gotten larger supplies of Lewis guns. That does not at all neces- 
sitate a judgment of the wisdom of so doing. As a matter of 
fact, the machine-rifle situation and the machine-gun situn- 
tion is an expert military question. 

There is what is known, first, as the machine rifle; second, 
the light machine gun; third, the heavy machine gum The 
machine rifle is neither air cooled nor water cooled. The light 
machine gun, of the Lewis type, is an air-cooled weapon. The 
Colt, the Benét-Mercié. and some of the other light guns have 
ho special cooling device. The Vickers-Maxim is a water- 
eooied gun. There is very aetive difference of opinion amoug 
military experts, first, as to the wisdom of water cooling as 
against air cooling, and, second, the weight of the gun which 
the individual soldier is to be equipped with. If it had been a 
matter of complete certainty that American troops in this con- 
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flict were to adopt the British theory of machine-gun practice, 
then in all likelihood a large number of the Lewis guns would 
have been valuable. That not being certain, the French prac- 


tice differing from that, there was a robust question of differ-: 


ence of judgment as to the weight of guns to be used. As a 
matter of fact, some members of the United States Marine 
Corps, who had been sent to France fully armed with Lewis 
guns, have been disarmed of their Lewis guns by Gen. Pershing 
and rearmed with Chauchat automatic rifles, which are very 
much lighter, and Hotehkiss guns bought in France of the 
heavier type, and corresponding to the Vickers-Maxim, so that 
the actual supply of Lewis guns sent to France in the hands of 
troops who were fully armed with them is now in reserve stock 
again and those troops have been rearmed with the Chauchat 
light and the Hotchkiss. heavy rifle, becuuse the theory of train- 
ing and rifle practice which Gen. Pershing adopted uses a 
lighter gun than the Lewis and a heavier gun than the Lewis. 
And if that obtains, if the military experts adhere to that, then 
the Lewis rifle will be used primarily for aircraft work and 
not at all for ground work with soldiers. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Again I assure you I am not interested 
in the Lewis gun or any other gun. 

Secretary BAKER. I am simply illustrating, it is a different 
type of weapon. 

Senator McKetrrar. Here is what seems to have been happen- 
ing: This selection of a gun was delayed from August 29, when 
$12,000 000 was appropriated by Congress, until the following 
May before any gun was really adopted by our Government, 
and now, since last May, when it was. adopted. up until to-day 
we have none of the guns yet made. In other words, you 
adopted a gun that was, we hope, the most excellent gun in the 
world, but it has never been tried in the field; it is a new gun, 
and we hope it will mean all you say. I know E devoutly 
hope it. but you have not even got that gun; you have not any 
of those guns. 

Secretary BAKER. A few. 

Senator McKetrar. No; I think Gen. Crozier said the first 
delivery would be in March. 

Secretary Baxer. The first quantity delivery. We have a 
few. 

Senator McKetiar. He said he had two, as I recall. 

Secretary BAKER. Nine this morning. 

Senator McKetrar. That is some improvement; but I am 
afraid we would not make much headway with the Germans 
with nine guns. 

Secretary BAKER. But, as a matter of fact, the quantity de- 
livered starts like the acute end of a triangle, and spreads toward 
the base. 

Senator McKerrar. I am delighted to know that is so. be- 
cause I think we ought to have the guns, and it does seem to 
me we have not used all the expedition that we should have 
used in order to have guns manufactured, 

Secretary Baxer. I want to just insistently but respectfully 
repeat that the adoption of a machine gun by that board in 
May has nothing whatever to do with the supply of machine 
guns in the Army. We adopted the Browning gun in May, 1917, 
and we may adopt another the day after to-morrow, If some- 
body will invent a better one, we will adopt it as soon as its 
excellence is apparent. 

Senator Werks. There is said to be a better one now. 

Secretary BAKER. I am certainly glad to know of it, because 
we want our troops to have the best one, and I hope American 
ingenuity will devise a better one very speedily. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN.. I want to ask the Secretary whether 
any recommendation has come from Gen. Pershing for the 
abandonment of the Lewis gun for ground work? 

Secretary BAKER. None, at least not in that specific form. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. You do not know whether, by reason 
of the fact that he has taken these Lewis guns away from the 
Marine Corps and is rearming them with the Chauchat and 
Hotchkiss, that he has abandoned the policy of using them as a 
ground arm? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know that, but what he has done 
is, he has felt it better to arm them with a gun lighter than the 
Lewis and a gun heavier than the Lewis and has used the 
Chauchat light and the Hotchkiss heavy rifle. 

Senator Werks, Of course you know there are two types of 
Lewis guns, two weights, the lighter one being now manufac- 
tured by us? 

Secretary BAKER. For aircraft; yes. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Has the War Department inquired 
of Gen. Pershing as to the policy on the question of Lewis guns? 

Secretary BAKER. The War Department. of course. is in daily 
communication with Gen. Pershing on all these subjects, but 
zust what is the state of his present opinion, I do not know. 


But it would be immaterial, because Gen. Pershing’s opinion 
may be changed from day to day; it may be one thing on Tues- 
day and may be another thing on Wednesday. The art of war 
is progressing, He may be for the Lewis gun to-day. and may be. 
against the Lewis gun to-morrow, and for it the next day. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. I presume there has been some anxi- 
ety on your part as to the type of arm Gen, Pershing desires? 

Secretary Baker. The main anxiety of the department. is to 
supply Gen. Pershing with every kind and amount of arms. he 
wants, : 

Senator Werks. Recurring to the question of ordnance, are 
you entirely satisfied with the progress that has been made. by 
the department up to this time? 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I do not say the department might 
not have expedited some phases of its work, 

Senator WEEKS. Of course the department and all depart- 
ments in the Government have been doing a great amount of 
work and a great amount of good work. But what we are trying 
to find out is where we have failed and where we can jack up 
the service so as to do better. 

Secretary Barre. And with that inquiry, of course, I am 
deeply sympathetic. 

Senator Wrexs. Where have we failed, in your opinion, as far 
as ordnance is concerned? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think I can answer your question; 
that is, I do not think F can pick out any place. 

Senator Werks. I do not want to be petty about this n the 
slightest degree, but take the questior of the 9.5 gun. We have 
adopted the 9.5 gun. Everybody has been using the other form 
of weapon. Is that good judgment, generally speaking? Was 
there any good reason? Is it a little better gun? 

Secretary BAKER. Let us analyze the facts. You say we have 
adopted a 9.5 gun. What we have actually done is this: We 
had a 9.5.gun which was an official part of the artillery program 
of the United States. 

Senator Wrexs. But what we had was so little it was negli- 
gible. 

Secretary BAKER. I am not disputing that. When this war 
emergency came we went forward with the manufacture of a 
gun which was already perfected as to its design—one that was 
under order—but we, at the same time, gave orders. to all heavy 
ordnance makers in this country to make for us heavy gurs. of 
the British and Frenci type, which they had in quantity manu- 
factured at the time, so that we did not adhere to our standard 
weapon to the exclusion of getting all heavy ordnance we could 
of other types. In other words, my answer to your question is 
the fact that the 9.5 gun as an authorized part of our heavy 
artillery did not dissuade us from getting all of the Sinch and 
9.2-inch guns of the French—TI think they nre 9.2—andcdi of the 
British which could be manufactured by us, by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., and the Midvale Co., who were then manufacturing 
for the British. 

Senator Warren. Gen. Crozier has laid before the committee 
the artillery program, and there is not contained in his statement 
of that program any mention of a heavy gun other than the 
American 9.5. 

Secretary Baxer. That must be an oversight, Senator, because 
I very distinctly recall 

Senator Warren. Of approximate caliber, I mean. 

Secretary BAKER. That must be an oversight, because I 
recall having talked with Gen. Crozier on the subject. He told 
me the 9.5 was then in manufacture, but as the Midvale Co. 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co, were actually manufacturing guns 
of about the same caliber for the British. he thought it wise for 
them to go forward with as much quantity manufacture as they 
could with duplicate English guns for us, which I approved of. 

Senator Warren. The point was brought out when Gen. 
Crozier was here that the French gun, of approximately 9.5 
caliber, was so near the American 9.5 that it was decided and 
intended as to practically equal the 9.5 in efficieney; and that 
the ammunition, the shells rather, for the French 240-millimeter 
gun, which is about the equivalent of a 9.5, will be made in this 
country in quantity production. and it ought to have been better 
to have taken the French gun, the 240 mm., confessedly as good 
or nearly as good as the 9.5, and made use of the capacity of 
our plants in this country already operating ta make the guns, 
and we would get all the designs of the gun from the French. 
Instead of that a 9.5 gun has been insisted upon by the Ord- 
nance Department. It is like starting de novo, and we hgve to 
have a different shell for it; the ammunition is not inter- 
changeable. 

Secretary Baxer. I think you are m'sinformed about it. 
We are buying guns from the American manufacturers of the 
French design and caliber, and are getting, in addition to that, 
production of our own authorized and perfected type. 
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“Senator Warren. These very questions were asked Gen. 
Crozier, and he made no mention whatsoever of the purchase 
of any field gun above the caliber of 9 inches. 

Secretary BAKER. Mr. Crowell, the Assistant Secretary of 
War, who is here, and who has had very special interest in 
this, assures me we are buying 8-inch guns, which is not part 
of our standard, and also the 9.2 gun. That is, the English 
gun, not the French gun. 

Senator Warren. I was speaking of the French gun; the 
240-millimeter gun is almost exactly like the 9.5, but sufficiently 
different to preclude the use of the same ammunition in both. 

Secretary Baker. What did Gen. Crozier. say about that 
when you asked him that question? 

Senator WannEN. He intimated it might be wise to consider 
using the 240-millimeter gun, but said none was being made or 
purchased. 

Senator WEEKS. What he said, Mr. Secretary, illustrates the 
very point I have made of overtechnicality. He said the 9.5 
gun was a little better gun than any that were being manu- 
factured. 

Secretary BAKER. All I can say about that is Gen. Crozier 
is not fair to himself if that was the only answer he gave you. 

Senator Weeks. Of course, I am speaking from a recollec- 
tion of nearly three weeks. 

Secretary Baker. He was not fair to himself, because Gen. 
Crozier and I discussed the middle heavy type of ordnance, and 
it was perfectly understood that the full quantity-productive 
capacity of the only two private ordnance plants in the country 
prepared to make that arm should be used, and to use French 
and British designs, rather than insist on our own type, but to 
go on with our own in addition. 

Senator McKetrar. As I understand, you are making all the 
American guns of that type that could be made, and in order to 
arm and equip our Army at the earliest possible moment, you 
also ordered these other types? 

Secretary BAKER. Exactly. 

Senator McKetrar. Which I want to say I approve of most 
heartily. I think you were doing exactly right about it, but 
why did that not apply to machine guns? 

Secretary BAKER. It did apply. We did exactly the same, 
just exactly. It is a perfect parallel. 

Senator McKerriar. We did after so long a time, the trouble 
is, the difference was 

Secretary Baker. Well, it was the same time, exactly the 
same time. Just as soon as there was prospect of the United 
States going into this, as soon as the United States went into 
the war, and the immediate arming of the enlarged forces was 
necessary, we got all the machine-gun people that could make 
them to make any kind they could make, and in addition to that 
we started this inquiry as to the relative excellence of new 
weapons, so that later others could include the latest improve- 
ments. 

Senator Warren. Mr. Secretary, will you and the Assistant 
Secretary refresh your memories on the question of the 240- 
millimeter gun? : 

Secretary BAKER. I shall be very glad to do it. I do not have 
it accurately in my mind. I remember my talks with Gen. 
Crozier about it. . 

Senator Weeks. Are all the facilities for the manufacture of 
ammunition available in this country being used? 

Secretary BAKER. No; not all of them, Senator. 

Senator WEEKS. Are you getting all the ammunition you 
need? 

Secretary BAKER. The deliveries of ammunition are beginning 
now in quantity production, very large orders have been placed, 
and adequate supplies of ammunition are easily in sight. 

Senator Weeks. What do you mean by “easily in sight“? 

Secretary Baker. I mean by the time we shall need them we 
shall have them; much before the time we shall need them. 

Senator Weeks. When do you think we shall need them? 

Secretary Baxer. Under the arrangement which Gen. Crozier 
has described to you, there is no immediate need of American- 
made ammunition for heavy artillery in France. 

a Senator Weeks. That leads me to ask you a question about 
at. 

Secretary BAKER. But in spite of that, very large quantities 
have been ordered. 

Senator Weeks. Do you think the arrangement we have made 
with France is a safe one for us to rely on indefinitely? 

Secretary BAKER. The arrangement is not only made with 
France but with England, and it seems to me that it is emi- 
nently safe to the extent it goes, It is for the year 1918, 

Senator WEEKS, Speaking of ordnance and guns, what can be 
done to improve the situation as it exists now, to-day? 

Secretary BAKER. Well, Senator, I can not at this moment put 
my mind on a thing in the Ordnance Department which I can 


suggest would be helped or improved by your activity, and only 
for the reason that the minute I find out anything that can be 
helped or improved, I help or improve it, so I am up to date 
with my own suggestions. ly 
Senator WEEKS. What is the powder-supply situation? 

Secretary Baker. The powder supply, the situation is that we 
are using the full capacity of the Du Pont works; we are en- 
deavoring to expand the other private works in the country, and 
are proceeding with the building of a Government establish- 
ment with a capacity of a million pounds a day. 

Senator Weeks. Are you using the full supply from the Du 
Pont works—their full capacity? 

Secretary BAKER. We are not using their full supply, but 
the allies and ourselves are using it. 

Senator WEEKS. It has been reported to this committee—I 
have not examined the reliability of the report myself—that 
their capacity was not being used to anything like its limit. 

Secretary BAKER. I think that can not be accurate. I have 
understood we were using their maximum capacity. 

Senator WEEKs. They still have contracts with the allies? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, 

Senator Weeks. When do they expire? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that, Senator. 

Senator WEEKS. Most of those things are matters of public 
record, are they not? 

Secretary Baker. I assume they are; but I do not happen to 
know them. 

Senator WEEKS. When will your plant for the manufacture 
of powder be ready for delivery? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that. 
building operation. 
time estimate. 

Senator WEEKS. From now? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; from now; the Ist of January. 
Senator WEEKS. Was that provided for in the last appro- 
priation bill? 

Secretary BAKER. The last appropriation bill provided a very 
large sum of money for explosives without providing mode for 
getting them. | 

Senator WEEKS. Is it contemplated for the Government to 
run that plant? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator WEEKS. Do you think that appropriation was in such 
a form that you were justified in using it for building a plant? 

Secretary Baker, Legal opinion has been taken on that sub- 
ject, and the appropriation has been held adequate for that 
mode of operation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary, what do you think about the 
policy, from an economic standpoint and from a military stand- 
point as well, of the Government going into the establishment of 
a plant for the manufacture of ammunition in this emergency? 
Is it not a fact that the development of the manufacture of 
powder is a very slow process and that it requires men of the 
very highest technical type to properly manufacture it? 

Secretary BAKER., You have asked me two questions, Senator, 
and I am trying to separate them. Under the circumstances, I 
think if very much better to establish this plant and operate it 
than any other arrangement which I have been able to suggest. 
The manufacture of powder is a simple chemical process, There 
is no mystery about it. It is perfectly simple. 

The CHarmman. My reason for asking the question is based 
upon the complaints that have come to me, or suggestions which 
have come to me, and I have them in every shape from every 
angle of this investigation, and I only asked for information. 
It has come to me, for instance, that the Du Pont people, who 
are the largest people and most skillful manufacturers of powder 
in this country, offered to build these plants for the Govern- 
ment—at the Government's expense, of course, and that is what 
we are going to do—and to operate them and to manufacture 
powder with their skilled men and to charge the Government 
only such price for the output as the Government might fix, or 
without profit if the Government so determined. 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, that is not accurate, 

The CHARMAN. I want to get the facts about that in the 
record, because it has come to me from more than one direction, 

Secretary BAKER. I am perfectly willing to state the facts. I 
should like to preface it, however, with this statement, that the 
understanding between the Du Pont Co. and the Government 
was a perfectly friendly understanding. There is no misunder- 
standing of any kind, and the Du Pont Co. is cooperating with 
the Government in the venture it is undertaking. The Du Pont 
Co., of course, is the largest military powder manufacturer in 
America—almost the only very large one. As the result. of 
rather prolonged negotiations an arrangement was suggested 
with the Du Pont Co. by which they would undertake to build 
a smokeless-powder plant for the Government with the Govern- 
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ment’s money and operate it for a year and a half. For the 
building of that plant the arrangement as suggested provided 
that they should receive the 15 per cent commission. That was 
divided into severul items—6} and 63 and 13. One and one-half 
per cent was to have been distributed by them as bonus to ex- 
pelite the work, but the aggregate percentage of profit was 15 
per cent. On the basis of $90,000,000. investment, that would 
have been 813.300.000, or some such figure. 

Then they were te operate the plant for a year and a half, 
raising it to a maximum capacity of a million pounds a day, 
and for each pound of powder manufactured by them at a price 
under 49 cents, as I recall the figure—that may be a cent or 
two off—they were to receive a profit of 5 cents, and for each 
5 cents which they reduced the price of powder below that 49 
cents they were to receive 24 cents additional profit. which 
would have made the gross profit to the Du Pont Co. under that 
contract as suggested somewhere between $20,000,000. and 840. 
000.000 for the yenr and a half work. That seemed to be more 
than it ought to be. I consulted the experts of the Army and 
the Navy with regard to powder manufacture, I consulted the 
wisest business men in the War Industries Board, and I discoy- 
ered that the Army and the Navy are both making powder 
which by common consent is equal In quality und as low in cost 
as the Du Pont Co. ean make it. Then, there is ne mystery 
about the process; it is a question of business organization only, 
because of the large senle of the operation involved, and it 
seemed to me that under all the circumstances it would be wise 
to save so very lurge a compensation for umlertaking this work. 

Senator WEEKS. Were those the best terms offered? 

Secretary BAKER. I had not quite finished. Senator. I sug- 
gested to the members of the Du Pont Co. that I thenght the 
price was excessive, and they told me they were not very anxious 
to do the thing: that they, in fact, would rather be relieved of 
doing it, and thnt if the Government undertook it itself they 
would be very glad to turn over to the Government all the 
plans and designs they had in the matter, and later they said 
they would turn over all the pluns and designs. and then the 
War Industries Board made a suggestion. They sakl they 
thought it would be a good thing to offer the Du Pont Co. 
$1,000,000 as a payment on account and nndertake this work, and 
leave the remaining compensation, if any. to be determined by 
arbitrators, one appointed by the Du Pont Co., one appointed by 
the Government. und those two to select a third. I submitted 
that to the Du Pont Co. and it was rejected, Later—I forget 
just how it came about—they made a still further suggestion, 
which was they would undertake to build the plant and operate 
it, and that, at the conclusion of the operation, the total com- 
pensation to them should be determined by a board of arbiters, 
to be chosen, I think. in the same manner, to which board should 
be submitted all of the suggestions and proposed contracts which 
in the negotiations up to that time had been suggested by one 
or the other of the parties involved, which would have had the 
effect of making an indefinite obligation upon the Government 
to be determined by a board of arbiters, obviously proposed to 
be influenced by an explicit exposition to them of all the terms 
originally proposed by the Du Pont Co. They never at any time 
offered to do it without compensation, that I can recall. 

Senator Wrrexs. Were these negotiations conducted verbally 
or in writing? 

Secretary Baker. Both ways. 

Senator Werexs. Will you put in the record such correspond- 
reai as you have had with the Du Pont Co. relating to that sub- 
ect? 

Secretary BAKER. I am perfectly willing to do that. The only 
doubt in my mind is just how far that correspondence really 
exhibits the transactions, because I saw the members of the Du 
Pont Co, several times personally and talked with them. 

Senator WEEKS. There is no reason why it should not go in 
the record, is there? 

Secretary BAKER. I would be very glad to look it up. and if it 
is not so Incomplete as not to tell the story I will submit it to 


you. 

Senator Weeks. If it tells the story completely, we shall be 
glad to have it. 

Secretary BARER. I shall be very glad to submit it. 

Senator Warren. I want to ask the Secretary if this new plant 
is located in conjunction with the old plant of some years ago? 

Secretary Baker. No; it is not The new plant was not con- 
templated to be located in conjunction with the old plant: the 
old powder plant of the Government, at the so-called Picatinny 
Arsenal, is a relatively small plant, and Congress had provided 
a sum of money for building a new plant in order to remove 
from that location, This plant was projected to be in 10 units 
of 100,000 pounds capacity daily each, and two sites had been 
selected—one nenr Charleston, W. Va., and one near Nash- 
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ville, Tenn.—and the proposed plan, as it now is, is to erect the 
first five units at Charleston, W. Va. and that work is now in 
progress. 2 

Senator Warren. I recall when this powder plant was insti- 
tuted that the Du Pont Co. offered to furnish any plans, any’ 
information they had, or to loan us their experts to teach ours. 
I want to ask whether we had been able to educate many of the 
ordnance men in the art of making powder? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; the Ordnance Department now at 
Picatinney Arsenal and the Navy Department at Indianhead 
both make powder of identical quality and quite as favorable a 
price with that made by the Du Ponts, We have in the Army 
auk the Navy highly trained and admittedly competent powde® 
makers. 

Senntor Warren. You have. then, a nucleus to start out in 
this lurge building and large institution? 

Secretary BARER. Yes. 

Senator Warren. As I remember, the Navy plant was some 
two or three years after the building of the Army plant, and, as 
I remember at the time. I Lnow that was the consideration in 
t Army plant; it was to reduce the price not by the quantity 
we made, but the information that could be gained by making 
E, and if we could make the quality that we could test all of 
that, we could buy our own, and that has been successful in 
reducing the price and producing u good powder, has it? 

Secretary Baxrr. Yes. The price which the Du Ponts made, - 
as I recall it, to the foreign Governments for the manufacture 
of smokeless powder, wus $1 a pound. The price which it 
would have cost the Government of the United States on the 
basis of the original suggestion by the Du Pont Co., amortizing 
the value of the plant, would have been about 70 cents a 
pound. The actual cost of the manufacture of powder, with a 
fuir profit in it, not amortizing a very greut overhead like that, 
is somewhere between 35 and 40 cents x» pound. The Navy 
cost has been substantiallx below that and so has the Army 
cost, but I cite those last two factors, remembering the price 
of many materials have since risen, and the price of labor is 
somewhat higher. i 

Senator Warren. As I recall, the price was reduced after 
the building of the Army plant by more than 40 per cent. Of 
course, it took a period of three or four years to accomplish 
that. In the meantime, as I recall it—I have had no different 
information since—the intention was not so much to manufac- 
ture all of our own powder or to cut the private manufacturers 
out, but to obtain the information we wanted, and to obtain the 
price through this competition and still allow all of the plants 
to go on manufacturing as before, so that we might. in cause of 
war. call on these plants for making that class of powder that 
was only used in war. 

Secretary Baker. That was the view expressed by Gen. 
Crozier in several hearings. both before the Senate and the House, 
and I have no doubt the navy yard, too, and seemingly it is the 
policy adopted by the Government. 

Senator McKetrar. At the present ruling prices of materials, 
what is the price at, or whut is the cost at, which this is to be 
manufactured in our Government plunt—the new one you 
speak of? 

Secretary BAKER. It is very difficult to tell, because of vari- 
ance in prices. 

Senator McKettiar. I understand that; but I thought perhaps 
in making the figures you renched some conclusion as to what 
the cost would be before going into the building of the new 
plant. 

Secretary BAKER. It is very easy to have an approximate 
estimate of an addition at which powder ought to be manufac- 
tured if you can have any forecast of the length of time you are 
going to need such large quantities. If you spread the amorti- 
zation of the plant over a long period of years it decreases the 
price. But, leaving the plant out of consideration. I will say 
two things about it: Nobody knows the cost of powder manufac- 
ture in the Du Pont Co.; nobody knows what that is. and I do 
not know, and it is perfectly proper that F should not know, 
probably. But, so far as the Navy and Army are concerned, 
our cost is somewhere between 30 and 35 cents. or 30 and 40 
cents. 

Senator McKettar. But you think when the new plant is 
built that approximately those figures can be realized. and cer- 
tainly they can be realized with the addition of the increased 
cost of mater’al? 

Secretary Bak. That, of course. depends on a number of 
things. The price of cotton is one important factor, the price of 
sulphur, the price of Chile nitrate, and the cost of transporta- 
tion of tonnage from Chile. 

Senator Warren. Also the price of labor? 

Secretary BAKER. Also the price of labor. 
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Senator McKetrar. Taking all those things into consider- 
ation, you expect to approximate the price the Government now 
manufactures it at? 

Secretary BAKER. I expect to get out of that plant, which is 
to be a very modern plant, built for the highest economies of 
manufacture—I expect to get a minimum productive cost. 

Senator WeEEKs. I understand you that that plant will be 
ready about the ist of next September? 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I can only give you my own judg- 
ment on that. The Du Pont Co. themselves said that the lowest 
possible estimate they could make of the time within which 
they could get it ready would be eight months, beginning per- 
Maps the 1st of November. They suggested that it would be a 
very hopeful and optimistic thing if they would suggest that 
perhaps one unit of it might begin production in six months. 
Their superintendent wrote them a letter, which they showed 
me, in regard to the Charleston proposition, in which he said it 
could not be done in 12 months. 

Senator Werks. Was not this question of powder supply 
taken up until November? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer when it was taken up, 
Senator. 

Senator WEEKS. Was there any estimate made as to our re- 
quirements of powder under the conditions that prevail and the 
number of men that were put in the service? 

Secretary BAKER. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Senator McKetrar. What are we going to do for powder in 
the meantime, before this plant is ready? 

Secretary BAKER. I think the powder supply is adequate. 
The present powder supply is adequate for our present needs, 

Senator WEEKS. Then this will be simply needed and used for 
any additional forces? 

Secretary Baker. No; not quite that. I think it would be 
needed for that, and I think also, as time goes on, it will be 
found very much better to make more of the powder in this 
country and less abroad. Mr. Crowell, the Assistant Secretary, 
has handed me these figures which you may care to see, Sup- 
pose I pass this to you, rather than read it? 

Senator WEEKS. I think it would be better. I want to ask 
you if we are buying smokeless powder abroad? 

Secretary BAKER. Not abroad. We are buying it from the 
Du Ponts in very large quantities, but not abroad. 

Senator Werexs. I thought I understood you to say just now 
there was a difference between the powder made in this country 
and abroad? 

Secretary Baxer. No; I meant by that, only it would be wiser 
as time went on, and undoubtedly it would be better to have 
the allies procure larger supplies of manufactured powder in 
this country rather than take the ingredients there. It takes 
about S pounds of transportation to produce 1 pound of powder 
abroad. 

The C HARMAN. Mr. Secretary, are you making adequate 
preparation for the manufacture of explosives, for the procure- 
ment of T. N. T., for instance? 

Secretary BAKER. We think so, Senator. We have the great- 
est expert in the country on the subject working on it, and a 
very large program that involves not only smokeless powder 
but all kinds of high explosives. 

The CHARMAN. The suggestion has been made to me—com- 
plaint has been madè to me that in the handling of this toluol 
it was undertaken to be done through an agency; undertaken 
to purchase it through brokers; and that while 99 per cent of 
purity is required, that some of the toluol obtained and for 
which high prices were paid averaged about 88 per cent, Do 
you know anything about that? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not. 

The CHamztax. That complaint has not come to you? 

Secretary Baker. It has not come to me. 

Senator New. Mr. Secretary, with reference to what Gen. 
Crozier said in his testimony, that the program of the national- 
defense act was no program at all; he also said it takes a great 
many people to give orders for manufacture, etc.; also that a 
great deal of the material needed for our use in this war was 
not in the country at the time the war broke out. He called 
attention to the fact that it takes a year to make artillery after 
the orders are given; that gun carriages and equipment were 
necessarily let to concerns that—when the contracts were let— 
had never made them, requiring a great deal of time for the 
drawings, details, etc., on which those manufacturers could pro- 
ceed. Do you now think, in view of what has since happened, 
that there was any error in judgment in May of 1916, or about 
that time, in not taking steps to prepare the United States 
for the manufacture of guns and gun carriages, and so on, and 
to expand upon the national-defense program referred to by 
Gen. Crozier? 


Secretary BAKER. Senator, it is a harsh rule to express a 
judgment upon a past transaction in the light of subsequent 
information. I think it would be unjust to require the Ord- 
nance Department to have in advance all the information that 
could subsequently be brought to it by evidence which at the 
time had not happened. I am prepared to say that I think it 
would have been, in view of what has happened, a very wise 
thing indeed if the Ordnance Department a‘dozen years ago 
had been expanded to 1,000 officers, instead of its 97, and they 
had been insistently active in devising new weapons and mak- 
ing drawings, and all that, but that is in the light of after- 
knowledge. : 

Senator New. And if true of a dozen years ago, it is more so, 
perhaps, a year ago, in view of what has happened? 

Secrctary BAKER. I think that is not unlikely; but to be frank 
with you, I do not think you ought to attribute more than a 
very modest share of whatever responsibility there is on that 
subject to the Ordnance Department, because Gen. Crozier has, 
in seaon and out of season, urged increases in personnel and in 
his facilities, . 

Senator New. I am not seeking to put it upon the Ordnance 
Department at all, but just as a matter of general administra- 
tive policy, without any disposition to reflect upon anybody in 
particular, but call attention to it as a national omission. Now, 
Mr. Secretary, is it not true that Marshal Joffre and the British 
high commissioners, when they were here, called our attention 
to the urgent need for quick American action and urged that we 
send men and material over there at the very earliest moment 
possible? 

Secretary BAKER. No; that is not true, Senator. 

Senator New. It is not true that they may 

Secretary BAKER. Both Marshal Joffre and the British high 
commision felt that it would be wise to have us appear on the 
European fronts at an early date, but there was not at that 
time any special urgency on their part that we should appear 
in any very large force. 

Senator New. I think there has been testimony before this 
committee to the effect that 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, if you will pardon me, I think I 
will ask the newspaper men and the reporter not to deal with 
the recommendations of Marshal Joffre and the British com- 
mission, I think that is a thing we ought not to talk about 
except among ourselves. 

Senator New. If you think it is something Which in your 
judgment ought not to go into the record, I am willing to with- 
draw the question. 

Secretary BAKER. Let me make this answer to it. This 
answer, I think, is entirely discreet and proper. After our en- 
trance into the war the question of the mode of coordinating 
our military and industrial cooperation with the allies was 
under constant study, and plans were made, changed, and recon- 
sidered, so that they have been constantly growing. 

Senator NEW. I asked that question, Mr. Secretary, because 
there has been testimony brought before this committee, and 1 
think it is in the record—my recollection is that Gen. Sharpe 
testified to the fact that the program was changed upen the 
urgent recommendation of the French and British high commis- 
sions. That being the case, I saw no impropriety in the inquiry. 

Secretary BAKER. I think there is no impropriety in that 
statement, and no impropriety in saying that the forces that 
were dispatched were sent to Europe earlier than they would 
have been but for the representations of the British and 
French. 

Senator New. But is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that those 
troops were not equipped when they did go? 

Secretary Baker. With what? 

Senator New. Perhaps equipped; but that they were quite 
unsatisfactorily equipped with rifles; that they had no heavy 
artillery—had none, had no artillery; they had no machine 
guns, such as went over there in response to what was recom- 
mended at that time, were unequipped in the sense that 

Secretary BAKER, No, Senator; that is not accurate. The 
first troops that went over were fully armed with rifles, with 
more than a necessary supply of wastage of rifles. They had 
the allowance of machine guns that was deemed proper for 
organizations of their style; they had the artillery which, prior 
to that time, had been manufactured and deemed appropriate 
artillery for divisions of their size. g 

Senator New. Your answer simply applies to the first force 
that went; it does not apply to any forces that have gone since? 

Secretary BAKER. It applies to all the forces that have gone, 
either at the first or later, with this modification, that as the 
later forces have gone reliance has been put upon the auto- 
matic rifle, which we bought from the French, and upon ar- 
tillery which we have purchased there rather than made here. 
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Senator WEEKS. I want to ask one or two more questions 
about this powder situation. When were our powder require- 
ments brought to your attention? 

Secretary Baxer. I can not answer that, Senator. 

Senator WEEKS. Do you think it was done in April, June, 
or November? : 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that. 

Senator WEExKs. You mean you do not recollect? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not recollect. 

Senator Weeks. When were the negotiations had with the 
Du Pont people? 

Secretary Baker. I am sorry, but I can not answer that. 

Senator WrEEKs. Then you have not any recollection? 

Secretary BAKER. I have no recollection on that subject. I 
remember having talked to Gen, Crozier from time to time 
about it, but the dates have entirely gone out of my mind. 

Senator WEXRS. Do you think it was promptly brought to 
your attention as to what our requirements would be? 

Secretary Baker. I have no basis for criticizing the time. I 
do not know. 

Senator WEEKs. How can we find out whether there has been 
neglect on the part of some one in that respect? 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I only could ask you to ask Gen. 
Crozier, who doubtless has talked to you on the subject. 

Senator WEEKS. His testimony on that subject, as I recall it, 
was not very full, and I think his attention—whoever was 
asking the questions—was distracted. Of course this examina- 
tion would continue indefinitely, and there is a desire to stop 
it without getting into side channels, and I do not think Gen. 
Crozier has made a statemet about the dates of taking up these 
matters, or pressing them, or coming to a final conclusion, and 
especially relating to powder. 

Secretary Baker. I am sorry, but I have no recollection on 
those dates. 

Senator KRV. There has been no delay in our troops being 
put in the fighting because of a lack of powder on the other 
side, has there? 

Secretary Baker. Absolutely none, 

Senator KL. There has been no delay about shipping troops 
to France because of lack of transportation facilities, etc.? 

Secretary BAKER. Absolutely none, present or prospective. 

Senator Warren. Are you satisfied with the extent of the 
artillery program, Mr. Secretary? Do you thnk we have 
mapped out a large enough program? These figures have been 
given to the committee in executive session. 

Secretary BAKER. I have them, Of course a perfectly good 
rule about all heavy artillery, as developed by this war, is to 
get the program and multiply it by something on the theory 
that you can never have too much, so to express satisfaction with 
any program is simply to neglect the rule of multiplication, I 
think the program as mapped out has fully engaged the re- 
sources of the country as to artillery when it is remembered 
other things must be done. 

Senator Warren. We have had some very impressive testi- 
mony on that point, emphasizing the tremendous need for 
artillery over and above what has been regarded, even up to 
three or four months ago, as the proper quota per thousand of 
troops. 

Senator WapswortH. Not only artillery of the divisions, but 
artillery of the Army Corps and field armies, and the opinion 
has been expressed that the program laid down by the War 
Department was not sufficient. 

Secretary Baker. I can readily understand that, Senator. 
The artillery program of every nation engaged in this war has 
grown every day since the war has begun, and that program 
Gen. Crozier stated to you when he was here he would probably 
want to increase now, and probably next month would want 
to increase it. again. 

Senator WapswortnH. As a matter of fact, it is true, is it not, 
that this war is a tremendous competition in ‘ndustries? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WapswortH. The side which will bring to bear the 
greatest numbers in guns and men, which are all dependent 
upon organized industries, will eventually wear out and sub- 
due the other side? 

Secretary Baxen. I think that is the present aspect of it. 

Senator WaApswortH. In view of that state of affairs, will you 
tell the committee in what respect the Ordnance Department 
has been reorganized in order to carry on its part of this great 
industrial warfare? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; I shall be glad to do that at this time, 
although I had rather hoped to treat that as a part of the gen- 
eral reorganization of the whole War Department and of the 
whole industrial program. 


Senator Weeks. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the committee 
now take a recess until 2.30 o’clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to. 

(Thereupon, at 1 o'clock p. m., recess was taken until 2.30 
o’clock p. m.) 


After recess. 


The hearing was resumed at 2.30 o'clock p. m., pursuant to 
the taking of recess. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NEWTON D. BAKER—continued. 

The CHAAN. Mr. Secretary, we would like to take up with 
you the subject of quartermaster supplies. Have you any gen- 
eral statement that you desire to make in reference to that? 

Secretary BAKER. No; I have not, Senator. 

The CHamuax. There are several criticisms of the Quarter- 
master General’s Department, Mr. Secretary, that have developed 
in the course of the hearings. I hardly know how to bring 
them to your attention, so as to have a statement from you in 
reference to it. One of the complaints was a lack of coordina- 
tion and efficiency in that department; another was a failure 
to supply the uniforms and equipment necessary for the sol- 
diers—the initial equipment, and, perforce, the other equipment 
necessary—within the time they ought to have been furnished, 
and the continued shortage now of overcoats and clothing, and 
then it seemed to the committee that one of the serious com- 
plaints made was the change in the structure of the material 
used for the manufacture of clothing; that is, reducing it from 
practically an all-wool or largely an all-wool clothing, prior to 
the outbreak of the war, to a 50-50 basis—that is, 50 per cent of 
wool and 50 per cent of reworked wool. It might be that if you 
care to make a general statement in reference to the conduct of 
the Quartermaster General's Office it may suggest questions the 
committee may desire to ask you. 

Secretary Baker. When the necessity of buying in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department—buying on an enlarged scale—arose it 
was at once apparent that an entire change had taken place from 
anything to which either the department or the country was 
accustomed, for two principal reasons: Prior to that time the 
Quartermaster General had, in effect, only to take his market 
basket on his arm and go out into the market and choose and 
select from an overabundance of supplies the things he wanted 
to buy. Now, under the new circumstances the Quartermaster 
General had to buy in a market in which the supply was in- 
adequate to the demand in many things. Of course, I do not 
mean generally, but in the principal things, so far as the size 
of purchases was concerned. In the second place, the Quarter- 
master General’s Department was purchasing only for the Army. 
The Navy had to make purchases on a large scale of many of 
the same items in different forms, and sometimes in the same 
form. In the third place, the allied Governments were making 
very large purchases in this country in many of those items. 
I started out to enumerate two particulars. I have already 
enumerated four. There was an additional item that had to be 
considered. We had, overnight, to pass from a market in which 
prices were regulated by free competition into a market in 
which the Government was a monopolistic and exclusive buyer— 
a compulsory buyer, and in which competition was practically 
impossible as a regulator of prices. Those considerations apply 
not only to the Quartermaster General’s Department, but to 
general purchases by the Government departments. Prior to 
that time there had been organized the Council of National 
Defense, and under the Council of National Defense, subordinate 
bodies, with a view of having them bring to the aid of the Goy- 
ernment the best advice which could be gotten from persons in 
industry and commerce, so that both increased facilities and 
substitute materials and questions of prices could be acted upon 
by the Quartermaster General or any purchasing department, 
with full information, and also so that the needs of the several 
departments, and of the allies and of the general industry of 
the country could be kept constantly under survey. 

There was at once associated with Gen. Sharpe the agencies 
of the Council of National Defense for aiding him in these 
purchases. Enormous purchases were at once undertaken, far in 
excess of the normal production in the articles in question, 
New facilities were created, factories and mills which had 
made much smaller things were diverted into the production 
of Army supplies, and some substitutions of material were au- 
thorized, and those purchases were made. One of the things 
which became apparent after a while was that manufacturers, 
in their desire to get large quantity production had overesti- 
mated their own capacity for quantity production. Another 
difficulty that arose was the embarrassment of transportation, 
both of raw material and of the finished product. Another was 
the very early need for the organization and dispatch abroad 
of special forces which cut into the anticipated equipment for 
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the forces provided by the emergency act, such as railroad regi- 
ments, foresters, stevedores, and people who were not normally 
a part of the War Department organization, but who had to be 
sent abroad early, and whose equipment encroached upon the 
anticipated supply. 

In addition to that the winter was, I think, earlier, and for 
the early part very much more severe than is at all customary, 
particularly in the sourthern portions of the country, where 
camps have been placed because of the mild weather of early 
winter; and the result of all of those things, so far as the equip- 
ment of troops is concerned, is that there was a shortage of 
many of the important articles of equipment, including over- 
coats, blouses, trousers, and perhaps some others. Those short- 
ages were far greater than we hud supposed they would be. 
They resulted, I think, from the causes I have given, 

The initial equipment is now substantially complete, and the 
manufacturing processes are all organized on a quantity pro- 
duction basis, and the increase of reserves from now on will be 
rapid. 

At the outset there was a question to be decided, as to which 
of two policies ought to be pursued, whether we ought to assem- 
ble a lurge force and begin its training before it could be fully 
clothed in soldier clothes and equipped, and let the equipment 
and clothing come along as it could, or whether we ought to 
postpone the assembling of large forces and delay their training 
until full equipment was actually in hand. Speaking of my 
own part in it, I was very earnestly urged by men of greut 
weight to call out large forces ut once, and men of distinguished 
military experience and reputation said to me that it was unim- 
portant whether they drilled in their own clothes or whether, at 
the outset, they had rifles; that the elements of military train- 
ing were such that men could drill in their own clothes without 
arms for a while, 

On the other hand, Gen. Smith, of the Quartermaster Gen- 
ernl’s Department, and perhaps others, felt that full equipment 
ought to be in hand first. 

The course which wus actually taken was what seemed to me 
at the time--and I have no reason to criticize my judgment 
now—an attempt to compose and reconcile those views. It in- 
yolved calling out, ns rapidly as we anticipated the equipment 
to be in hand, the forces. The Regular Army and National 
Guard were called out at once, and their recruitment was under- 
taken, The Nutionai Army was postponed as to its calling out 
several times. The succeeding increments of it were postponed 
as to the date of their mobilization, and while the net result 
was thut there were at times, sometimes for two or three weeks. 
an inadequate supply of articles, like overcoats and blouses, 
there was not, in my judgment, any serious situation caused by 
this lack of initin! equipment. 

I do not know whut other phases of that you want me to 
comment on, Senator. 

Senator MCKELLAR. If I may, I will ask you some questions 
which will bring out some questions which are in my mind. 

Mr. Secretary. soon after the war began, I believe it has been 
testified to here. you issued an order that the supplies com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, headed by Mr. Rosen- 
wald or Mr. Eisenman—they are both on it, and I think they 
both had to do with it—— 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Eisenman is really the chairman of the 
committee, 

Senator BicKertar (continuing). Directing that the commit- 
tee on supplies find or designate the sellers and fix the prices 
and Gen. Sharpe’s department, or the Quartermaster General's 
Department, to actually sign the contracts. 

Secretury Baker, In effect that is so. 

Senator MCKEtLtar. What authority of law did you have for 
that, to take away from the Quartermaster General his well- 
known and well-defined power of purchase for the Army—on 
what statute did you base that order? 

Secretary Baker. Well, in the first place, I was the head of 
the Army; the Quartermaster General was my subordinate. In 
the second place, the law in the case provided that—I forget the 
language, and I may quote it incorrectly—but in effect it pro- 
vided that in emergency situations of this kind the Secretary of 
War should fix prices as he deemed best, and I was surrounding 
Gen, Sharpe with advice as to prices from expert sources and 
asking him to rely on their judgment. : 

Senator MCKELLAR. Mr. Secretary, as a matter of principle, 
or us a matter of governmental policy, do you believe that a 
committee of the Council of National Defense, like the supplies 
committee, where 16 out of 19 members of the committee are 
themselves selling to the Government, should have a right to fix 
the prices and designate the sellers that the Government must 
purchase from and the prices which the Government must pay? 

Secretary Baker. No; I think ir would be obviously a bud 
principle to have a committee composed of persons selling to the 


Government, even though the particular persons selling to the 
Government did not participate in the fixing of prices under 
any contract. 

Senator McKetrar, It has been testified to here that that is 
precisely what has been done with the supplies committee of 
the Council o? National Defense at a minimum expense of $128,- 


000,000 of supplies. Do you approve, as the Secretary of War, 

of that condition of affairs by which these gentlemen—and I 

believe those interested in the $128,000.000 of sales were on this 

particular committee and, of course, fixed the prices—do you 

approve of that method of purchasing? 

8 Secretary BAKER. I do not think any such thing has ever been 
one, 

Senator McKetrar. That has been testified to. 

Secretary BAKER. I can not help what has been testified to. 
I do not believe anything like that has been done. 

Senator McKetrar. Fave you ever examined into it? 

Secretary BAKER. Many times, 

Senator McKertar. I will give you a concrete example. In 
the testimony yesterday it was testified to by Mr. A. L. Scott, 
in substance—and if I make a mistake in stating his testimony 
I hope some members of the committee will say I am inaccurate 
about it, but 1 will try to be as accurate as possible—that he was 
asked by Mr. Rosenwald and Mr. Eisenman to come some time 
this past year and serve as chairman of a subcommittee on 
cotton goods, commonly known as duck—the Army duck und 
kindred articles—of which the Government needed a great 
quantity, probably more than there was a supply for in the 
country at the time, considerably more; that Mr. Scott was un 
expert on this subject; that he examined into the facts, not 
going to the Federal Trade Commission or other well-known 
sources of Information, but relying, as he stated himself, to a very 
lurge extent upon his own knowledge of the trade and trade 
conditions, he being interested in many mills, all of which were 
selling to the Government; that he took what he conceived to be 
a reasonable price; und that the price and the profit on the 
goods that his companies sold to the Government at this price 
fixed by him was 12} or 12 and a fraction per cent. Asked if 
that applied to each turnover and how many turnovers there 
were, he stated there was a minimum of six, but an average of 
nine each year, and that the percentage of protit applied to each 
turnover, So, according to his testimony, in that way the Goy- 
ernment paid Mr. Scott’s companies a minimum of 75 per cent 
profit on the goods a year and a maximum of some 115 per cent 
of profit, as shown by this witness, 

Remembering, now, that he fixed the prices—the reasonable 
prices—that his companies were selling to the Government, he 
representing the Government and, of course, Interested in his 
companies. do you approve of thut method of buying on the part 
of the Government? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer your question, because I 
do not think anything like that has been done. 

Senator McKELLAR. Assuming it has been done. 

Secretary Baker. I can not assume it. I know to the con- 
trary. 

1 MeKxran. If it were done you would not approve 
of it. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not want to answer hypothetical ques- 
tions. I have investigated that many times. In the first place, 
Mr. Rosenwald is one of the biggest merchants in the United 
States. For the past eight months he hus given his time, morn- 
ing, noon, and night to the investigations of problems exactly 
like that problem. In the second place, Mr. Eisenmann is 2 man 
of large experience in merchandising. Neither Mr. Eisenman 
nor Mr. Rosenwald has the slightest possible interest in the 
sale of anything to the Government. 

Senator McKetrar,. I just wanted to ask you if you knew that 
Mr. Eisenman was a stockholder in the Cleveland Wool Mills 
Co.? i 


Secretary BAKER, He told me he was. 

Senator Mein. I understand he was a very large stock- 
holder, and that that company is doing business with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Secretary BAKER. He is not a director and has no managerial 
connection with the company. He stated to me that he was a 
stockholder. 

Senator McKerrar. You stated he was not interested? 

Secretary Barer. I mean interested so that it could be as- 
sociated in any way with his connection with the Council of 
National Defense. Both of them are men of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity and established reputation. They huve had grouped 
around them a lot of experts and men interested in the trade. 
I do not think that is the best way to deal with the questions, 
but the only way at the outset, until you could collect the in- 
formation of the industrial world. You were changing from 
a basis where competition fixed the prices down to where prices 


were fixed by arbitrary act. They gathered around them a lot 
of men who were expert in this business and asked them not 
to fix prices, but what the elements of cost were, what percent- 
age labor bore to the aggregate product, and the cost of ma- 
terial, etc., and what the overhead expenses were, and out of 
that this committee undertook to arrive at prices, and Mr. 
Eisenman and Mr. Rosenwald, who, by reason of their lack of 
interest and business experience, were able to check up the 
committee's recommendations and determine whether they were 
fair recommendations, and the result is not at all what would 
be inferred from your question. But many, many cases have 
arisen in which Mr. Eisenman disagreed with the committee 
and disagreed with the experts and disagreed with interested 
persons and required them to make lower prices, resulting in 
the saving of many tens of millions of dollars to the Govern- 
ment. 

Senator McKerrar. Do you know what profit is made by Mr. 
Scott’s companies in that case? 

Secretary BAKER. No; I do not know. 

Senator McKertrar. Haye you examined into it? 

Secretary BAKER. I never heard of Mr. Scott or of his com- 
panies. 

Senator McKerrar. Have any of these questions been pre- 
sented to you, for instance, like the one of Mr. Scott's fixing 
prices on cotton goods? 

Secretary BAKER. Not like it in all essentials, but very much 
like it. 

Senator McKetiar. You say that the method that had been 
pursued was the method you had to pursue at the outset until 
you got things started, as I understood you. Is it the intention 
of the War Department to buy things through the supplies com- 
mittee at prices fixed in that way? 

Secretary BAKER. No. 

Senator McKeELLAR, When are we going to stop that? 

Secretary BAKER. It is substantially stopped now. It was 
never intended to continue it very long. 

Senator McKetrar. I want to congratulate you on stopping it 
now. Then it is not intended to continue to buy goods for the 
Quartermaster Department on a system by which this supply 
committee of the Council of National Defense selected by people 
who sell to the Government fixes the prices and the Quartermas- 
ter General simply signs the contract? 

Secretary Baker. No. 

Senator McKerrar. It is not intended to go on any further 
with that system? 

Secretary BAKER. No, Sir. 

Senator McKetrtar. It is stopped now? 

Secretary BAKER, Yes, sir. 

Senator McKetrar. Now, I want to ask you if it has ever been 
called to your attention—this matter of the Base Sorting Plant? 

Secretary BAKER. Just shortly before it was called to your 
attention, 

Senator McKertrar. Mr. Secretary, it was testified to here 
that a corporation known as the Base Sorting Plant was for- 
mally entered into by three dummy incorporators in New York 
and that immediately after that corporation was formed—and, 
by the way, it has a $50,000 authorized capital and $10,000 
actually paid-in capital—that after it was incorporated it fell 
into the hands of a Mr. Kaplan, of B. D. Kaplan & Co.; a mem- 
ber of the firm of B. D. Kaplan; Mr. Meyers, of the Rawitzer 
Co.; and Mr. Stone, of New York City, all dealers in rags; that 
that company immediately sent a representative here, and, 
through Mr. Sam Kaplan, who is a member of the Council of 
National Defense 

Secretary BAKER. A member of one of the committees. 

Senator McKerrar. This supply committee—that negotiations 
were entered into for a contract for using the shoddy or the 
sorting of shoddy for the Government at 6 cents a pound; that 
they entered upon that work, and after it was entered into—I 
should state they also entered into a contract for 5 cents a 
pound for all old overcoats and uniforms and refuse that comes 
from the Quartermaster’s stores—that after these two contracts 
were entered into this company proceeded with the work; that 
through the efforts of rival rag dealers the Quartermaster 
Department was called upon to act; and it sent.a young officer 
out, and the young officer looked into it very thoroughly and 
found it was a dummy corporation to begin with, and that the 
profits of this $10,000 corporation would be, on one of the con- 
tracts, $400,000, and the estimates on the other contract were 
far in excess of that profit, and that thereupon, after the matter 
had gone that far, it was taken to the Quartermaster General, 
who recommended that those contracts with the Government be 
canceled, and they were canceled. But in the meantime it ap- 
pears that every effort in the world was made by Mr. Eisenman 
to prevent that contract being canceled. They first offered to 
reduce the amount half a cent a pound. 
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Secretary BAKER. To half a cent a pound. 

Senator McKerrar. To one-half cent profit. 

Secretary Baker. To one-half of 1 cent per pound profit. 
Senator McKertar. Which meant 

Secretary Baxer. Which meant half of a cent. 

Senator MCKELLAR. I think you are mistaken about it, but 


that is immaterial for the present. Then they offered to do it 
for nothing, or at actual cost. Now, under those facts, you 
still did not listen to these gentlemen, but canceled the con- 
tract, as I understand. Is that right? 

Secretary BAKER. You mean all you have been saying? 

1 McKetrar. No, sir; ! mean, did you cancel the con- 
tract i 

Secretary Baker. I never acted but once on it, and that was 
to cancel the contract. 

Senator McKerrar. Are the facts as I have stated here cor- 
rect or incorrect? 

Secretary BAKER. Why, the main outline of the proposition is 
correct, but many of the implications are incorrect. 

Senator McKetrar. If the implications are incorrect, will you 
do me the kindness to say why you canceled the contract? 

Secretary BAKER. Because the Quartermaster General recom- 
mended it. 

Senator McKerrar. Was that the only reason? 

Secretary BAkrr. He told me that, having established a waste 
division in the Quartermaster General’s Department for the 
conservation of otherwise waste material, he was now satisfied 
that the Quartermaster General's Department could do this 
work itself; that there was no need for the Base Sorting Co.'s 
activities; and, as it was a part of my general direction to him 
to establish this waste-conservation bureau, it met with my 
approval to take it over. 

Senator McKELLAR. At that time you had none of the facts 
before you? 

Secretary BAKER. I had none of the facts before ne; no, sir. 

Senator McKettrar. You did it as a matter of form? 

Secretary Baker. Let me correct the last statement. 
maximum profit was fixed at one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Senator McKetrar. Yes. 

Secretary Baxer. And not 53 cents—one-half of 1 cent per 
pound. 

Senator McKerrar. My reason for making that statement was 
that it was testified to here that the actual cost to Mr. Kaplan— 
the actual cost of sorting was 5 cents a pound, and the half 
cent was just an additional half cent fo“ profit. 

Secretary BAKER. That may be. 

Senator McKerrar. You did not look into the question of 
what reason there was for that? 

Secretary BAKER. Not at that time. 
versy about the Base Sorting Co, contract that I know of. 
me tell you what happened. 

Senator McCKELLAR. I should be glad to have you do so. 

Secretary BAKER. Gen. Sharpe came to my office one evening 
and told me that a contract had been entered into with the Base 
Sorting Plant to save cloth from uniforms and overcoats, and so 
forth—to save, sort, and reuse other available wools which could 
be used in connection with garment making, and save the sup- 
ply of raw wool in the country, which had threatened to become 
insufficient; that the Quartermaster General’s Department, as 
I knew, had established a waste-conservation division dealing, 
with the whole subject of saving garment refuse and other arti- 
cles of that kind around the camps, and, in his opinion, the 
profits on that contract—he said the natter was being investi- 
gated—but that the profits to the Base Sorting Plant contract 
were abnormally large, and, at any rate, it was time to take 
over that activity, and that the contract should be canceled. 

I sent his recommendation to the Judge Advocate General 
with this request: 

“T am recommended to abrogate these contracts. 
legal authority to do so?” 

I got word from the Judge Advocate General that I had that 
authority, and I canceled them. That is all I know about that. 

Later, when you made inquiry about it and the matter came 
up, Mr. Eisenman came to me and brought a memorandum 
which he has since testified to before you in great detail; and 
in that memorandum it is stated that the original base sorting 
idea was his; that desiring to make this saying, which had 
never been made at all in the Army, of scraps, which had there- 
tofore been given to the tailors and cutters, he had gotten the 
representatives of three principal rag merchants of the city of 
New York and had gotten them to form a company for the pur- 
pose of saving this otherwise waste and valuable product; that 
they had associated themselves into a company, and that the 
cost of doing this work was entirely indeterminate and freight 
charges and insurance charges, etc., were unknown; they had 
roughly fixed upon 6 cents per pound as the price, and that later 
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they found it was much cheaper than that; that they had re- 
duced their own profits voluntarily to one-half a cent a pound, 
and later filed a statement with the Quartermaster General 
that they did not desire any profits on the service, but desired 
to do it as a service for the Government. All those facts were 
testified about before you, and I have no further knowledge of 
that. 

Senator McKertar. Did you approve of a base sorting corpo- 
ration being formed by unknown directors, and, so far as any- 
body knows, or as far as anybody has testified—and quite a 
number of them have been asked about it—with dummy direc- 
tors, as an organization on behalf of the Government? 

Secretary BAKER. There is nothing inherently wicked in a 
dummy director unless he does something wicked or is used as 
a shield. What they proposed to do was to establish a new 
means of saving otherwise waste products. It was a thing the 
Army had never done, and a thing you and I could not do. If 
Gen. Sharpe asked you and me to rescue these scrap articles, we 
could not do it, and therefore somebody had to go to somebody 
who new how to do it. and when they formed an organization 
to do it for the Government. under the direct observation of the 
depot quartermaster, and under a continuous audit of all ex- 
penses, so that the Government should not, in any event be 
wronged by the profits of the enterprise 

Senator McCKELLAR. If that was the case, and if you say that 
in no event the Government 

Secretary BAKER. Not “no event.” I beg your pardon. I 
take that back. 

Senator MCKELLAR. I was quite sure you would not be willing 
to go that far. 

Seeretary BAKER. Yes; you can fool auditors, 

Senator McKetiar. Does not the Government propose, when 
it makes a contract, to stand by it? 

Secretary BAKER. Clearly. 

Senator McKettar. Clearly—well, if this company was doing 
a legitimate business and had a contract to do it and there was 
no wrong about it, and it was a thing being done for the benefit 
of the Government, and it had a contract to perform that work 
at 6 cents in one case and 5 cents in the other, would not common 
Jasco require the Government to stand by the contract it bad 
made? 

Secretary Baxrer. Senator, I think the answer to your ques- 
tion depends on the view you take of that entire transaction. 

Senator McKexiar. I want to ask you what is your view? 
Do you stand by Kaplan’s contract or do you not? 

Secretary BAKER. I have no more notion on that subject or 
any more knowledge than you have. But this is a situation as 
to which two views are possible. You can ei*her regard the base 
sorting contract as an attempt to make a lot of muney by the 
Base Sorting Corporation out of the Government, or as some- 
thing created at the suggestion of the Government to conserve 
material for the Government. On the latter theory, which was 
the theory certainly in Mr. Eisenman’s mind, and always has 
been in mine, we were getting men who knew the trade to do a 
job and start it off fer us, under the observation of our own em- 
ployees and officers, under a systematic audit, to run that busi- 
ness until we had learned the details with reference to the cost 
of sorting ourselves 

Senator MeKxLLAn. If the Base Sorting Corporation was doing 
a governmental function, and they had started this work, and 
it was absolutely in good faith. and if this corporation was or- 
ganized in good faith and carried in good faith, and the contract 
obtained in good faith, and had just been started in good faith, 
and the representations all the way through were in good faith, 
does it not follow, as night follows day, as reasonable that this 
contract should not have been taken away from these men? 

Secretary BAKER. No; I do not think so, Mr. Eisenman thinks 
so, but not for that reason. Mr. Eisenman still believes that the 
Base Sorting Plant should continue to operate as it did, and that 
it is the wisest arrangement, but I do not believe that. I fail to 
believe it for this reason. I think in many functions it is neces- 
sary to start one way and to change to another, and I am ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have everything affecting Government dis- 
tribution and supply done directly by Government employees 
rather than other agencies, so this sort of thing can be avoided. 

Senator McKetiar. Then you think in the future there will 
not be any more so-called Kaplan contracts or Base Sorting Co. 
contracts? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think Kaplan“ is a sufficiently 
generic term by which to describe contracts. 

Senator McKerrar. I think the country thinks so. 

Secretary BAKER, I have not consulted the country, but I 
should like to answer your question, badinage aside. 

Senator McKerrar. Very well. 

Secretary Baker. There will probably develop a great many 
things which the Government will want to do, about which we 


know nothing, and which the Government will undertake to do 
through private parties in good faith; and as soon as we learn 
tue wise and economic way to do that we will take that over by 
the Government. 

Senator McKetrar. I want to know, if you feel like saying it, 
whether or not you, as Secretary of War, are willing to assume 
the responsibility for the organization of the Base Sorting Plant, 
about which we have been talking? 

Secretary BAKER. I could not escape the responsibility if I 
wanted to. I am Secretary ef War, and what Mr. Eisenman did 
he did in attempting to perform a service which I intrusted to 
him, and still intrust to him to perform; so I could not escape 
that responsibility if I wanted to. 

Senator McKetrar. Does it meet with your approval? 

Secretary BAKER. I say yes.“ I know now nothing about the 
Base Sorting Co. contract which in any way makes it an im- 
proper contract to be made; and if I were starting all over 
again with a base sorting contract 1 would probably recommend 
that Mr. Kaplan—if he is the right person, and I do not know 
who the right person is—but that somebody who knew about it 
be taken inte the Government employ and the thing done di- 
rectly by the Government; but it was a very natural thing, to 
avoid further complications of governmental functions at that 
time. to ask him to do it the other way. 

Senator McKELLAR. Did you know it as a fact that Mr. Sam 
Kaplan, who is a member of this supplies committee, was inter- 
ested in this company? 

Secretary BAKER. I did not know it then. I know it now, 

Senator McKELLAR. You know it now? 

Secretary BAKER. Les. 

Senator McKreirar. And that be eame here on the 22d of 
July. and the contract that the Base Sorting Co. made with the 
Government was made on the 28th of July with the committee 
of which Mr. Sam Kaplan was 2 member, and that his brother 
was one of the three owners of the Base Sorting Co.? 

Secretary BAKER. I never knew the facts. I knew them 
when you learned them. I learned at that time the relation- 
ship between them. 

Senator McKrettar. Do you think it is a wise governmental 
policy to permit that kind of dealing in your department? For 
instance, let me be specifie about these things. Here is a mem- 
ber of the committee on supplies. That committee direcis the 
organization of a corporation like the Baxe Sorting Co. That 
corporation is owned by one of the brothers of one of the members 
of the committee. Then you have one of these kind of con- 
tracts that we have been discussing, with the result that we 
have seen—the cancellation of the contract and great notoriety 
with respect to all that are connected with it. Do you think 
that it is wise governmental policy for these things to be per- 
mitted? 

Secretary BAKER. It has turned out to be unwise, because it 
has given rise to this suspicion; but the only answer that 1 can 
give to you is to limit all families to one member, so that no 
one will have relatives. [Laughter.] 

Senator McKeLLAR. Don't you think it would be better to 
select as mployees of the Government a centralized force to 
do the purchasing? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir; I think that is wiser, and I have 
done it; but this is an unescapable consideration. Senator, that 
you can not get anybody, either as a Government employee or 
as a private individual, wise enough to buy things who does 
not know about the things he is going to buy. Whether you 
put them in uniform, er wherever you put them, you huve to 
act as carefully as you can, and you are obliged to have men 
who have ap acquaintance with the things they are going to 
do. The way to get an acquaintance with them is by doing 
them. 

Senator Warren. Mr. Secretary. let me refer to that contract. 
How did that read as to length of time? 

Secretary Baxer. It was to be terminated on 30 days’ notice. 

Senator Warren. You had the right to terminate it? 

Secretary BAKER. I so understood. 

Senator Warren. I know the contracts usually read that way. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. I want to ask a question which is 
constructive. I want to ask the Secretary if he does not believe 
that the Quartermaster General's Department could have, 
through the reserve officers in the various localities, instead of 
a centralized plant under private control, redistributed the clip- 
pings in the districts where there were Government contracts? 

Secretary Baker. Senator. the Quartermaster Department 
started out with 350 officers, none of them knowing anything 
about the conservation of wool, rags. and scraps. It was there- 
fore necessary for the Quartermaster Department to bring into 
its service officers in great number until they now have over 
3.000. They have had to train them as they went along. I 
think they have now arrived at a stage where they can do this 
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work better than anybody else can do it, and that is the reason 
I canceled the contract. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. The complaint bas been that there 
has been a great deal of commercial jealousy in regard to it, 
and if the Government is going to handle rags, so to speak, it 
should handle them through its own department instead of 
through another concern. 

Seeretary Baker. Senator, not only since the war began, but 
since the world began, there has been that sort of jealousy be- 
tween the man who gets a chance to do a thing and the man 
who wants a chance to do it. 

Senator FrenixGeuyseNn. I am asking you a practical ques- 
tion, Mr. Secretary. Can not the War Department take care of 
that better than a private concern? 

Secretary BAKER: I think se, or I would not have ordered it 
that way. 

Senator Weeks. I would like to ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it about this Kaplan matter? 

Senator Weexs. If I mention Kaplan again in this committee 
room I ask you to take me to task for it. The Secretary has 
made one comment which I want to ask about. He spoke of 
entering into a contract in good faith. Presumably that was 
done on the part of the Government. Now, Mr. Secretary, what 
have you to say as to 2 man who knows the business of sorting 
rags, who is employed because he does know the business, and 
who imposes a contract on the Government for four times what 
it costs to do the work? 

Secretary BAKER. Do you mean this 6-cent price? 

Senator Werks. Yes, sir. There has been ample testimony 
that it can be done for 14 or 1§ cents, 


Secretary Baxer. If it was known at the time that the price 


of 6 cents was excessive, then the action in making that contract 
was reprehensible. 

Senator Weeks. These dealers must have known that was ex- 
cessive, 

Secretary Baker. On that assumption, their position is not 
defensible. A 

Senator Weeks. It could not possibly be. 

Secretary Baker. The statement made by Mr. Eisenman was 
that. neither he nor anybody else knew just what the cost 
would be, 

Senator Wrexs. This committee was not looking for this kind 
of a contract. It simply happened to stumble upon the Base 
Sorting Co, 

Secretary Baxren. My action was taken before the committee 
did anything about it. 

Senator Weeks. As a result of an investigation by the Quar- 
termaster Department? 

Secretary BAKER. As the result of an investigation by the 
Quartermaster Department ; yes, sir. 

Senator Werks. What 1 want to ask you particularly is: 
Don't you think there is a possibility that that kind of thing 
may happen again when secrecy is the policy in making con- 
tracts or making purchases of supplies? 

Secretary BAKER., I think it may happen even when the policy 
of secrecy is not followed. In fact, nothing but proper vigilance 
will prevent it, in my opinion. 

Senator Hrrencock. Who fixed the 6-cent price named in the 
contract? i 

Secretary BAxer. I do. not know about that. I assume it 
was suggested by the men who were making the contract and 
approved by Mr. Eisenman. Mr, Eisenman told me that that 
price was fixed because it was not known what the cost would be, 
and that it was to be subject to audit and change, 

Senator Hitcucock. Was it not fixed first at 54 cents? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know that. 

Senator Hrrehcock. The testimony shows that it was first 
fixed at 53 cents. 

Secretary BAKER. I de not know that, 

Senator Hircucock. We have been unable to find the reason 
why it was raised, except that it was the request of the com- 
pany that was making the money out of it. 

Secretary Bakes. I do not know that. 

Senator Hrrenhcock. The contract shows on its face that it 
is intended to give a profit to a certain company. It was en- 
tered into for that purpose. That was the reason the company 
went into it. 

Is it not a reflection either on Mr. Eisenman’s ability as an 
expert or upon his good faith in serving the Government that he 
should agree to a price three or four times as large as the actual 
cost of doing the work? 

Secretary Baker. Not necessarily, Senator. Of course it 
shows either a lack of attention to the matter, or, taking your 
suggestion, a reflection on the good faith of Mr. Eisenman, un- 
less one accepts Mr. Eisenman’s statement, which I do, that 


nothing was known at the time so that a price could be accu- 
rately fixed. 

Senator Hrrcucock. When did he protest against the cancel- 
lation of the contract? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know that he protested after it had 
been ordered canceled. He came and told me the facts which 
I have been telling the committee and which he teld the com- 
mittee. He told me in his judgment it was a proper contract, 
and he hoped it would be allowed to stand. 

Senator WEEKS.: Suppose the testimony showed that even 
after it was demonstrated that the contract was two or three 
times as high as it should be he still protested against its can- 
cellation? 

Secretary BAKER. It must be recalled, Senator, in that con- 
nection that when he appeared before the committee and when 
he talked to me about it, and before I had my first contract 
with the Kaplan Co., the profit had been reduced to a maximum 
of one-half cent a pound. There had been filed with the Quar- 
termaster General a letter disclaiming any profits at all, and 
not only disclaiming any future profit, but there was an offer 
to pay back to the Government every penny that had accrued 
up to that time. 

Senator Hircucock. The testimony indicates that was done 
after the probe was started. 

Secretary BAKER. No. It was filed at least a month before 
the probe started. 

Senator Hitcucock. The testimony is that a man named 
Loiter, along about the 14th of December, wrote a letter in 
which he exposed the fact that the contract provided for an 
enormous profit. 

Senator WapswortH. It was earlier than that, Senator. 
Senator Hrrencock. Yes; I think it was November 14 when 
that started. 

Secretary BAKER. That I do not know about. 

Senator Hircucock. He gave the figures, and after that Mr. 
Eisenman protested vigorously against the cancellation of the 
contract. 

Secretary BAKER. Those facts have not been brought to my 
attention. 

Senator Hrrencock. They have been brought to the attention 
of the committee. We were unable to understand why, if he 
was an expert, he did not know, in the first place, that the 
contract provided for such a high price; and the cost that wus 
stipulated was suspicious. 

Secretary BAKER. I am sorry, Senator, that I can not help 
myself as to those dates. I have understood, however, and Mr. 
Eisenman’s statement to me contains the fact that the entire 
contract, in its prosecution, was under audit and under the 
control of the depot quartermaster, and that the final renuncia- 
tion of profit was filed with the Quartermaster General long 
before I heard of the contract at all. 

Senator Hircucock. It was only filed after the probe had been 
begun. 

Secretary BAKER. Not after I ordered that canceled. That 
was the first contract we had with them, 

Senator Hrrehcock. You ordered it canceled, but as I under- 
stand it, an actuary or expert bookkeeper had gone through the 
accounts and made a report to you? 

Secretary BAKER. No report was made to me except the one 
which Gen. Sharpe made. which was a memorandum showing 
that the profit was excessive. 

Senator Hircucock. Mr. Eisenman produced before this com- 
mittee the report of an expert bookkeeper, which he said he had 
not read, but had turned over to you. I examined the paper and 
it showed a very large profit. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not want to be in the position of say- 
ing that it was not turned over to me, but my recollection is that 
the only paper I have had from Mr. Eisenman on that subject is 
this paper [indicating], which is a general statement. 

Senator Hircucock. It is an argument. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hrrencock. And it does not state the terms of the 
contract or any dates? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not recall having seen the actuary’s 
statement. 

Senator Hrrencock. The representatives of the Quartermas- 
ter Department have appeared before the committee and sail 
that the result of their investigation was to show a large profit. 

Secretary BAKER. On the basis of the 6-cent price? 

Senator Hircucock. Yes. They intimated that that was the 
reason the contract was canceled. 

ry BAKER. That was one reason. When Gen. Sharpe 
came and told «me about it he gave me two reasons: The first 
was that the department for the reclamation of waste had beeu 
adequately organized ; and, secondly, the investigation which he 
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had made showed an abnormal profit. 
TI canceled the contracts. 

Later Mr. Eisenman came to me and told me that prior to that 
time it had been agreed to reduce the profits, and that later on 
there had been a total renunciation of profits. 

Senator Hircucockx. The committee took that as an indica- 
tion that they were frightened and were running because the 
probe had been started. 

Secretary Baker. Of course, I ean not comment on what I do 
not know. 

Senator McKerrar. There is another question that I would 
like to ask. You have stated, Mr. Secretary, that the purpose 
of this supply committee was to get men of technical skill nd 
ability to seek out these customers and fix prices and to see that 
the Government would be protected. The truth is that Mr. 
Kaplan, engaged in this same kind of business, had been selected 
by Mr. Rosenwald and Mr. Eisenman and brought here to act 
as a member of this committee on supplies. Surely this commit- 
tee could not have been in absolute ignorance as to what kind of 
a price this Base Sorting Plant should have. Why, under those 
circumstances, was it that they did enter into the contract which 
proved so exorbitant when they had this expert advice of Mr. 
Kaplan? 

Secretary Baxer. I have tried to say that in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Kaplan’s brother was engaged in the business, as Mr. 
Eisenman told me and as he told you, and in spite of that much 
expert knowledge, there was uncertainty about the cost of doing 
this work, and that this was put in as an experimental price. 

Senator McKELLAR. So that in that particular instance the 
expert on the committee was not of much account? 

Secretary BAKER. He was a bad guesser. 

The CHARMAN. Considering this blunder, if you please to 
eall it that, or this attempt to defraud the Government, what 
has it cost the Government in dollars and cents? 

Secretary BAKER. Nothing. 

N MckKetrar. Is Kaplan still connected with the com- 
mittee 

Secretary BAKER. I think his services have been discontinued. 

Senator McCKELLAR. I want to congratulate you on that. 

Senator KInnx. I want to ask a question about a statement 
that Senator Hircucock made. I am informed, in reference to 
this statement of the actuaries, that it was mailed the other 
day. When Mr. Eisenman came up he had the statement 
himself. If the Secretary got one, he was just mailed a copy 
the other day. 

Secretary BAKER. I have not seen it. : 

Senator. Hrtcucock. Mr. Eisenman's statement was this, 
that this statement of these experts showed clearly that they had 
very carefully examined the books of the concern, apparently 
under your instructions or the instructions of the Quarter- 
master General. They show that the cost of operation has been 
about $78,000 and the profit something over $80,000. Mr. Eisen- 
man was asked some questions about it, and he said he did 
not read it; that he simply turned it over to you. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Turning for a moment to something else, 
I would like to ask you a question: You issued another order, 
either through the Quartermaster General’s Department or 
through the Council of National Defense, that secrecy should be 
observed about the letting of these contracts; or, at any rate, 
it has been testified here that you issued that kind of an order, 
and that since yon issued that order the facts in regard to those 
contracts have not been divulged to the public generally. Is it 
a fact that you issued that order? : 

Secretary BAKER. Something like that is the fact. I issued 
an order instructing the withholding from publication of the 
names and locations of plants manufacturing Army supplies. 

Senator McKerrar. Mr. Secretary, do you think that is a 
wise governmental policy, that policy of secrecy about con- 
tracts? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir; I thought it was necessary under 
the circumstances, Senator. 

Senator McKeriar. Do you still think it is necessary? 

Secretary Baxerr. I am inclined to think it may still be 
necessary. : 

Senator McKetrar, Do you know that the Navy Department 
has followed a precisely contrary policy, and that it has worked 
like a charm? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. I know that the Navy Depart- 
ment’s purchases are relatively small and are being made in 
continuation of an admirable system requiring very little ex- 
pansion. The amount of difficulty which the Government has 
experienced—I do not care to enlarge on the subject espe- 
cially—has been increased by attempts to make trouble for 
the Government in supplying manufacture, and thät was enough, 
in my judgment, to justify the withholding of that information, 
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Senator MCKELLAR: Is there not something about the Ameri- 
can people that abhors secrecy on the part of contracts with 
the Government? When you come down to look at it, is it not 
an unwise policy to withhold knowledge and information with 
regard to contracts made by the Government, which stands for 
the people? 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, the American people are very wise 
and very sensible people. They want to win the war and they 
want the Army to be supplied as rapidly as possible. They 
want as little of this information to get to our enemies as we 
do, They do not want to interfere with our preparations; and 
I want to say that there has never been a suggestion of secrecy 
by any member of this committee with reference to contracts, 
except as to the general dissemination of knowledge in places 
where it might have caused serious difficulty. 

Senator McKELLAR. Do you know whether it would be im- 
possible for other contractors, or would-be contractors, to get 
information about contracts already made from the committee 
on supplies? 

Secretary BAKER. I suppose I know that inferentially, 

Senator McKetrar. Do you indorse that? 

Secretary BAKER. I would not desire to withhoid it from au 
accredited person, but I should be very loath to give to anybody 
the location of all the places where the Government is having 
supplies manufactured, and thus concentrate any hostile demon- 
stration which might be undertaken against Government sup- 
plies. 

Senator McKerrar. Do you think our Navy has been en- 
dangered by its policy of openness? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not say how much they have been 
endangered. They have been fortunate. 

Senator Fretixncuuysen, Did this order nullify the practice 
or law in regard te public advertising and the publication of 
awards? x 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. Emergency purchases were all 
made after the practice of competitive bidding and open adver- 
tisement and award had been suspended. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. That was the purpose of the War 
Department, was it not, when you issued the order? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think the two things were con- 
temporaneous. I think there were a number of fires supposed 
to be of incendiary origin, and some other disturbances of that 
sort, which rather brought the attention of my associates to the 
danger that the Government was under. Then we made that 
order. 8 ; 

The CHarrman. That was the reason? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir, 

The CHarrMAN. What was the date of the order? 

Secretary Baxer. I can not remember. 

Senator Hrrchcock. Who asked for that? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not remember. 

Senator WapsworrH. Mr. Eisenman testified that he asked 
for it. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not remember it. It did not come 
directly from Mr. Eisenman. It must have come through mill- 
tary channels. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. The secrecy maintained by the com- 
mittee on supplies and the War Department will not prevent 
people from knowing where Army contracts are made or with 
whom they are made, because every employee working on 
Army contracts knows that he is. The principal evil which 
seems to exist in this system is that it affords a man, to use a 
slang expression here, “in the know” an opportunity to tip off 
his associates in the business. He knows that certain awards 
are to be made and therefore can give a preferred opportunity 
to certain manufacturers to secure business, such as the selling 
of raw material or machinery for the manufacture of these 
Government products, thus shutting out others who are en- 
titled, or should be entitled, under the open-door policy, to free 
opportunity to trade with these people. That is the criticism 
that is leveled against the system. 

Secretary BAKER. The criticism, Senator, is not logical. It 
may very well be that making awards to designated contractors 
without advertisement deprives somebody who might have had 
an opportunity otherwise to bring himself to the attention of 
the awarding party of that opportunity, but when the award 
has actually been made, the withholding of that from publica- 
tion deprives no one of any opportunity, because the award 
has already been made. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. In the publication of awards, Mr. 
Secretary, the trade knows who is the successful bidder and 
they can offer their merchandise to the successful bidder. That 
creates competition and lowers prices, whereas if only this com- 
mittee, which has enjoyed a large amount of business, knows 
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they can inform the outside manufacturer, and he receives in- 
formation that others do not get. 

Secretary BAKxn. I think there is a failure of fact in that. 
Nearly all of these contracts were contracts where the Govern- 
ment was supplying the raw material at fixed prices and where 
there was no question of any further saving to the Govern- 
ment, because the contract was actually made and the price 
fixed. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Secretary, I happen to know a 
great many th'ngs about this. I come from a large industrial 
State. I hear very many complaints. I am not taking up de- 
tails. I am simply saying that I know this, that a certain 
factory that was being expanded to meet the Government's re- 
quirements as to capacity was in the market for machinery, or 
for certain parts of machinery and raw material, building mate- 
rial, and so on; and that before anyone knew of the award in 
that particular case there were directed to that concern certain 
manufacturers who could supply the machinery. They knew it 
before the outside world, and therefore there was no compe- 
tition. 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that, because I do not 
know the facts in the case. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. That is the general situation. 

Secretary BAKER. It may be very well that the committee on 
supplies or the Quartermaster General, in making an award to 
the A or B or C company, said to the D, E. and F company, 
„Sell this machinery to this company; we want to give priority 
orders, and we want to get the mach'nery to the company, be- 
cause we are going to use them to manufacture such supplies.” 

Senator Hirencock. The Quartermaster General testified 
that he did not select the companies. 

Secretary BAKER. I think he did not. 

Senator Hircucocx. Don't you think that there is danger of 
building up a system of favoritism and secrecy? 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir; there is danger. 

Senator Hrrchcock. Hasn't that been the result? 

Secretary Baker, I do not think so. If it has resulted, it has 
been a minimum. I doubt if it has resulted at all. I am 
anxious to have it understood that I do not think that that is 
the ideal way to do things, but when a department with 360 
officers is called upon to place contracts involving $800,000,000 
of expenditures, or $2,000,000,000 of expend'tures, they must 
use the nearest weapons at hand to do it, and while they are 
perfecting the organization with a view to getting an ideal 
system they must make the best use they cun of the existing 
instrumentalities, I think that 's what they did. 

Senator Werks. Let me call your attention to the possibility 
of gross irregularities in the system. Between the 12th day of 
April, 1917, and the 30th day of April, 1917, there were let some 
20 contracts for blankets varying in price from $2.75 to $6.25. 
How is anybody going to know—of course the answer would be 
that there was a difference in the quality of the blankets—but 
how is anybody going to know that a contract was not given 
to somebody for a $4.50 blanket that some one else might manu- 
facture for $3.50? 

Secretary BAKER. I think it is possible to imagine that some 
evil was done. 

Senator Weeks. Will you tell us how we can find out? 

Secretary BAKER. Ask Mr. Eisenman. 

Senator Werks. If you should ask Mr. Eisenman questions 
as long as we haye and discover how uncertain are his answers, 
you would have a clearer knowledge of the difficulty of getting 
his evidence, 

Secretary Baxrr. I understood from Mr. Eisenman that he 
had the facts about every case with him. 

Senator Weeks. How are we going to know what the quality 
of a blanket furnished by Gimbel Bros. in New York at $6.25 
is as compared with a blanket furnished by White & Co., of 
Boston, at a price of $2.75? 

Secretary BAKER. Very easily. Whenever I have talked to 
Mr. Eisenman about these subjects he has known the exact 
number of ounces of wool, the quality of the wool—whether it 
was half-blood or one-eighth blood, or whatever it was. It 
seemed to me that he had tabulated in his head the most par- 
ticular and detailed information. I have not been able to find 
a single case in which he was not able to explain exactly that 
kind of thing. It is all a matter of record. 

Senator Hrrcucock, Didn't Mr. Eisenman have power and 
opportunity to buy $4 blankets and pay $6 for them? 

Secretary BAKER. It would have been possible for Mr. Eisen- 
man to have deceived the Quartermaster General into paying $6 
for a $4 blanket. 

pai Hircucocx. He instructed the Quartermaster Gen- 
era 


Secretary BAKER. My instructions to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral were that he should rely upon the facts given him by Mr. 
Fiursenman. t 

Senator Hrreucockx. Mr. Eisenman named the man who was 
to supply the goods and fixed the price, and the Quartermaster 
General did nothing but sign the contract? 

Secretary Baker. He made the contract. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Was it not possible for Mr. Eisenman to 
pay $6 for a $4 blanket, or $4 for a $2 blanket? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hrrcucock. What protection had you for the Gov- - 
ernment under such conditions? 

Secretary Baker. The penal laws of the country are still in 
force. In addition to that, we had his reputation as a man of 
Integrity, the observation of his associates, and the constant 
supervision of the Quartermaster General’s Department, which 
would not have allowed itself to make any grossly improper 
contracts; besides that, we had Mr. Rosenwald’s supervision and 
my constant inquiry about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is but fair to say that the Quartermaster 
General testified that in the negotiations for quantities and prices 
the Quartermaster’s Department had a representative present 
all the time. 

Secretary Baxer. All the time. 

The Cham. One of his corps? 

Secretary BAKER. Les. 

Senator McKetiar. Do you approve of a decentralized author- 
ity in buying goods, such as has been described? Do you think 
that is a wise plan? 

Secretary BAKER. I have said at least twice that, in my judg- 
ment, it was the best plan which could be devised, in view of the 
pressure and size of the emergency, but that it was preparatory 
to a very much better plan, which has already been inaugurated. 

Senator McKerrar. That has been abandoned and done away 
with. Now, Mr. Secretary, I will ask you if you were advised 
that the specifications as to uniforms, woolen uniforms, with 
reference to overcoats, breeches, and blouses have been changed, 
so that our uniforms and overcoats would thereafter be part wool 
and part shoddy? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think I was ever advised about 
that, but I do not like to be positive, because it may have been 
told me. 

Senator McKetrar. Do you recall ever having approved these 
specifications? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not recall that. 

Senator McKrrrar, It has been testified here that previous to 
Mr. Eisenman's going into the committee on supplies no shoddy 
was used or no reworked wool was used. You understand the 
common expression of “ shoddy,” of course? 

Secretary BAKER. Perfectly. 

Senator McKerrar. It has been testified that no reworked 
wool or shoddy was used in the uniforms, but that he recom- 
mended a change in the specifications by which our boys should 
be clothed in uniforms of 65 per cent raw wool and 35 per cent 
shoddy. In the case of overcouts, a portion of them was to be 65 
and 35 per cent, and the other 50 and 50. In the case of blankets, 
I believe there was the same proportion—50 per cent raw wool and 
50 per cent shoddy. You say that you do not recall having had 
that submitted to you? 

Secretary BAKER. Not in advance. 

Senator McKetiar. Was it ever submitted to you? 

Secretary BAKER. After it was submitted here. 

Senator McKerrar. Did you approve of that change? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know enough to approve or dis- 
approve. 

Senator McKetran. Are you willing for the men ho are in 
the Army, either as volunteers or National Guardsmen or 
drafted men, to go to the trenches in uniforms that are made 
partly of shoddy? Do you think it is wise to do that? 

Secretary Baker. Senator, the best information I have on the 
subject is that the experts agree that the cloth in these uniforms 
is considered adequate—I mean the admixture of wool and re- 
worked wool. I do not pretend to have an opinion on that sub- 
ject. I may say that the wool condition in this country is such 
that it is advisable to conserve wool. 

Senator McKerrar Is not wool so plentiful in this country 
that within the last few weeks the embargo on exports of wool 
has been removed by the Government? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer thut. 

Senator McKetrar. If that is a fact, then there is no such 
shortage as would require that our boys should be clothed in 
shoddy? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that, but I can say that 
for some months there was serious consideration given to what 
was regarded as a threatened shortage in wool. Very great 
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efforts were made by several branches of the Government to 


secure larger importations of Australian and other wool. The 
commercial board was exceedingly anxious to economize in 
wool as far as possible. It may not be unknown to you that we 
procured from women's dressmaking establishments promises 
to limit the number of styles with a view to economizing in 
wool. The French Government made similar efforts. There 
has been a constant effort to save wool in. anticipation of a 
shortage of the supply. 

Senator McKetrar. We agree wholly about the necessity of 
conserving wool and the necessity of the Government having 
an ample supply of wool for uniforms for the boys. 

Secretary BAKER. Entirely. 

Senator McKeriar. Do you recall a visit of the Boston Wool 
Dealers’ Association on the 3d of April last, at which time 
these wool dealers offered the Government their entire holdings 
of wool at a price to be fixed by the Government as of date 
before the beginning of the war? 

Secretary Baxer. I do not remember that. 

Senator MCKELLAR. They did not call on you? 

Secretary BAKER. Not that I can remember. I was seeing so 
many delegations at that time that it would not be unnatural 
for me to forget it. 

Senator McKerrar. In July afterwards were other holdings 
offered to you? 

Secretary BAKER. I have no recollection of that. 

Senator McKetrar. Do you recall a visit from Senator King, 
of Utah, and the president of the Western Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation in October last? 

Secretary BAKER. Very well. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Did they offer the holdings of the West- 
ern Wool Growers’ Association? 

Secretary BAKER. I remember the visit very well, indeed, but 
I can not give the details of the conversation. The general 
purport of the conversation was—— 

Senator McKetrar. We will be very glad to have that. 

Secretary BAKER. The general purport of the conversation 
was that it would be a wise thing for the Government to buy 
the entire holdings at a price to be fixed by the Government for 
the purpose of saving the middleman's profit. 

Senator McKetriar, You did not accept that proposition? 

Secretary BAKER. I referred the matter to the raw-material 
division of the War Industries Board. 

Senator McKetriar. Did you ever know what became of it? 
Do you know whether it was declined? 

7 7 8 0 Baker. No; I do not think I ever knew what became 
of it. 

Senator McKELLAR. Mr. Secretary, looking at it as a concrete 
proposition, of course as soon as war is declared, we all know 
what the effect is. We know that the inevitable effect of a 
declaration of war is to send the price of wool up. That is al- 
ways the case, because we have to use wool for so many pur- 
poses, especially for clothing. Don’t you think it would have 
been a wise policy to have taken these various holdings, if they 
could have been gotten at terms satisfactory to the Government, 
at the time they were offered? ; 

Secretary BAKER. My recollection is, with reference to the 
visit of Senator Kd and the president of the Wool Growers’ 
Association, that I not only asked them to take it up with the 
raw-materim division of the War Industries Board, but also 
asked them to talk to Gen. Sharpe about it, because there had 
been discussions between us about the advisability of buying a 
supply of raw wool for the purpose of controlling price and pre- 
venting its enhancement. That had been taken up with Mr, 
Eisenman. He was anxious to have it done in order to stabilize 
the price of wool. Gen. Sharpe had brought it up a number of 

.times. At the outset, however, there was some doubt as to 
whether appropriations made for other purposes could be used 
for the storing and the buying of raw material. It had never 
been done before by the War Department. The Judge Advocate 
General’s advice was asked. He concluded that we had the 
power to do it. As I understand it from Mr. Eisenman, by my 
direction a sum of money appropriated originally for cloth was 
authorized to be expended. When the matter had gotten that 
far, Senator King and the president of the Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation called upon me. As it was part of an earlier subject 
of conversation, I referred it to Gen. Sharpe. Whether or not 
the conditions justified the War Department in buying the entire 
‘supply of wool, I do not know enough to answer. 

Senator McKELLAR. The inevitable effect of changing the 
specifications of our uniforms, according to Mr, Eisenman’s 
ideas, from all wool, or virtually all wool, to a mixture com- 
posed of wool and shoddy, was to increase the price of shoddy 
in this country, was it not? Would not that increase the price 
of shoddy? 
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Secretary BAKER. Undoubtedly. 

Senator McKerrar. Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Secretary, 
that the reason for not accepting the woolgrowers’ offers of wool 
at a price to be fixed by the Government was in some way in the 
interest of shoddy manufacturers in the country? 

Secretary BAKER. That never occurred to me, Senator. 

Senator McKetrar. It would have a tremendous effect upon 
the price of shoddy. 

Secretary BAKER. I think the use of reworked wool by the 
Government in large wool and clothing manufactories would in- 
evitably tend to increase the value or market price of reworked 
wools, but I did not consider the question personally. 

Senator McKELLAR. You say there is no serious situation now 
about overcoats and clothes? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKerrar. I think perhaps you received a letter 
from me this morning, or yesterday morning, in which I quoted 
a statement taken from a letter from a young man at Fort 
Oglethorpe, in the Regular Army, in which he says that he has 
never seen an overcoat yet. I have a great number of letters 
from boys in many of the camps in which they say that they 
have never received overcoats or woolen blouses, 

A young man from Camp Meade, immediately near us, came 
into my office the other day. I saw that he was a soldier boy 
from my home. I saw that he was clad in a very fine overcoat: 
I said to him, “ Well, I am delighted to see that you have got a 
warm overcoat.” He looked somewhat confused. I asked him 
what was the matter, and he said that when he got permission 
to come up to see me his officer asked where his overcoat 
was. He said that he did not have one, and then the officer said, 
“That will never do. It will never do for you to call upon 
Senator McKetrar without an overcoat. We will scrape up one 
and give it to you.” They borrowed an overcoat for him, and 
he came over to see me. I am inclined to think, therefore, that 
your information about the boys being furnished with overcoats, 
and that there is no serious situation as to overcoats and 
clothes, is not quite accurate. I have no doubt your figures 
are all right, as taken from the books, but the actual fact is 
that those boys have not got the coats, 

Secretary BAKER. I have not received the letter which you 
sent me, but certainly as long ago as three weeks I went 
down to Camp Meade to see a review of the entire division, 
and Gen. Nicholson, in inviting me to see the review, with some 
mirth in his voice told me—and some considerable merriment— 
that he wanted me to see one division in which every man had 
an overcoat. 

Senator MCKELLAR. I think he was mistaken in that. 

Secretary BAKER. And the entertaining part of it was that 
when I did see those boys, and I saw one man without an over- 
eoat, I asked Gen. Nicholson why it was that that man did not 
have an overcoat, thinking the joke on him. He said that he 
would find out. When he asked the young man why he did not 
have an overcoat, he said he had left it in the tent, because he 
found it too warm while he was exercising. - 

Senator McKerrar. You think that conditions have been 
greatly improved as to overcoats and coats? 

Secretary BAKER. Very. much. 

Senator McKerrar. And you think there will be clothes 
enough very soon? 

Secretary BAKER. I think the prolongation of apparent in- 
sufficiency may be due to the failure of sizes. There have 
been a great many surprises about this. The Army has for 
years had preparedness enough to have a schedule of sizes, 
When they ordered the clothing, shoes, or things of that sort 
they were ordered according to the schedule of sizes. But we 
have met with a great many surprises lately. Either we are 
getting larger Americans or Americans are getting larger; I 
do not know which. 

Senator Warren. That was about all you did have, was it 
not—sizes? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. We had a table of sizes. We have 
now discovered that our difficulty is not to get shoes enough, 
but to get enough of the larger sizes. 

Senator McKerrar. I have one other matter that I wish to 
ask you about, and then I am through. You commandeered the 
output of the Thames River mills and the’ Millbrook mills. I 
think the Millbrook mills are in Connecticut, but I do not know 
where the Thames River mills are. I think they are in that 
neighborhood, somewhere. Will you tell me why you did that, 
and at whose instance? 

Secretary Baker, I have never heard of it. 
signed a commandeering order. 

Senator McKerrar. Do you recall signing any commandeer- 
ing order? 

Secretary BAKER. A great many of them. 


I may have 
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Senator WEEKS. That is the only case in which mills have 
been commandeered ? 

3 Secretary BAKER. I hardly think so, Senator. That may be 

the only case in which a clothing mill has been commandeered, 

but I am not sure about that. i A 

Senator Hrrcucock. There is a hypothetical question that I 
would like to ask the Secretary. You have stated that when 
these Boston wool dealers, almost upon the day that war broke 
out, offered to the department and to you, as they have indi- 
cated, a very large quantity of wool at the price of April 2, 
you remembered nothing about it. 

Secretary Baker. Yes, sir; I do not remember that visit. 

Senator Hrrcucocx. The indications before the committee 
have been, in all the testimony, that there has been some 
searcity of wool and that that was the reason that the shoddy 
was to be used; also that there has been an enormous advance 
in the price of wool, and that the failure to take advantage of 
that offer has cost the Government $150,000,000. Now, my 
question is this: Would it not have been a great deal better for 
that offer to have been made to a minister of munitions or sup- 
plies who could have acted upon it, instead of turning it over 
to some one else? 

Secretary Baker. When was that made? 

Senator Hircucock. The 3d day of April. 

Secretary BAKER. I will say that there was not enough money 
appropriated at that time for the War Department to have 
bought one-third of the wool comprehended in that offer if the 
War Department had had nothing else to do with the money 
except to buy wool. No minister of munitions or anyone else 
could have used it for that purpose. 

Senator Hrrencock. The proposition is twofold. On the 4th 
of March, Congress had placed at the disposal of the President 
$100,000,000, without any qualifications, and on the very day 
that Congress assembled in April, it was ready to make any 
appropriation. The lack of money could not have been a reason 
for failing to do this. 

Secretary BAKER: It would not make any difference whether 
it was the Secretary of War or a minister of munitions, there 
was no money to buy it. The War Department was already 
$500,000,000 in debt. 

Senator Hrrencock. That was not the reason that this great 
offer was not accepted? F - 

Secretary BAKER. It was not brought to my attention. 

Senator Hrrcucock. The War Department later bought some 
without any further authority, when the offer was made. 

Secretary Baker. When the matter was brought to my atten- 
tion I authorized the purchase of wool after getting from the 
Judge Advocate General an interpretation of the law on that 
particular question. ; 

Senator Hrrehcock. That offer was referred first to Mr. Eisen- 
man and his committee, but nothing was done with it? 

Secretary Baxer. I never heard of that offer. 

Senator Hircucocx. Is not that a strong argument for the 
establishment of some power in the War Department to act 
upon these questions? 

Secretary BAKER. No, sir; I do not think so, because later the 
War Department did take that action. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Hasn’t the Secretary of War too many 
things to attend to? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think so. 

Senator HircucocK. So that he can not give immediate atten- 
tion to these matters? 

Secretary BAKER. I think he can; but that is a part of the 
argument reserved for a later place, I believe. 

Senator WapswortH. In connection with that offer, it has 
been testified here very clearly that while the offer was made on 
April 3, it was met with doubt that the Government did not 
have the authority to purchase the wool, and it took until June 
16 to get an opinion on that question. 

Secretary Baker. That is not quite accurate, Senator. I am 
not prepared to say that the only doubt was the question of 
the Government’s power; but we were entering into a situation 
in which there were shortages in a great many things. Wool 
was not the only thing that there was an anticipated shortage 
of. There was an anticipated shortage in cotton, in leather, and 
soon. I could enumerate dozens of things. 

Senator WapswortH.-I understand that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Baker. If the policy of the Government in dealing 
with materials in which there was a shortage was a monopolistic 
purchase of the entire supply, it would have exhausted not 
merely the anticipated appropriations, but all that. Congress 
could have appropriated; There had to be some policy deter- 
mined upon. 
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Senator WADSWORTH. I am not discussing for a moment the 
appropriation part of it at all. My question was for the purpose 
of finding out why it took from April 3 to June 16 to determine 
if it was legal. ; 

Secretary Baker. It did not take that long. 

Senator WapswortH. That has been testified to specifically in 
this investigation. 

Secretary BAKER. Of course, Senator, that does not mean that 
either some one or some persons were considering that ques- 
tion, and that question only. A policy had to be determined 
upon as to whether the way to control the price of a staple 
product was by purchasing a controlling quantity of the existing 
supply. i 7 

Senator WapswortH. The testimony before this committee 
from those who certainly should have known what was done in 
that period is to the effect that that period was not exhausted 
in determining the policy of the Government, but in determin- 
ing whether the Government had a right to purchase the wool. 

Secretary BAKER. I think that is erroneous. It is too narrow 
a statement. When the question was presented to me as to 
whether we should buy wool, the first reaction in my mind 
was, Shall we undertake to buy a controlling quantity of every 
supply as to which we are short? In the meantime Congress 
was in session and was considering other methods of price con- 
trol. It was considering the question of prices of iron and 
steel, and things of that sort. 

Senator WapswortH. The testimony is very clear, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that the War Department was not debating that point be- 
tween April 3 and June 16. 

Secretary BAKER. I can not help what the record shows, I 
know, as far as myself was concernéd, I had a very serious 
question whether that was the right way to control the price 
of all staple products. 

Senator Ktrsy. The matter under consideration, this specife 
offer of the Boston wool dealers, you yourself say you do not 
remember? 

Secretary Baxer. I do not remember their visit of April. My 
first remembrance is that Mr, Eisenman came to see me one day 
and recommended the price of wool be prevented from rising 
by the Government making direct purchase of wool. 

Senator Kirrpy. Do you remember about when that was? 

Secretary BAKER. No; I do not; but I think not later than the 
2d of April. > 

Senator Warren. I refer to that delay, which I recommend 
on, because it has appeared so many times in this investigation 
that it takes the War Department literally weeks and weeks to 
arrive at some decisions which are exceedingly simple. 

Secretary BAKER. That was not simple. 

Senator Warren. The legal question was simple. 

Secretary BAKER. The legal question was simple, but the 
policy question was exceedingly complicated, and I do not know 
at this moment whether the offer the Boston wool merchants 
made to sell had that part in. 

Senator Hrrcucocx. It was the price it was in the market. 

222 BAKER. Was that what they paid for it, as a matter 
of fact 

Senator Wrexs. Quite likely not. 

Secretary Baker. How much was the enhancement? 

Senator Hircucocx. But it was a very much lower price than 
at present; it has been advancing since. 

Senator Warren. There was a very rapid advancement for 
four or five months before, and especially during the month of 
March. I recall it because some transactions came up. Of 
course, it was lower then than now, but it was higher than it 
had probably been since the war. 

Secretary BAKER. Then what actually occurred, the offer of 
which had to be considered, was that the Government should 
take over their entire stock of wool at a price which repre- 
sented a continuous enhancement for five months, and thus 
make a very large contribution to the profit of those who held 
it in the meantime. 

Senator WARREN. I do not think you ought to say five months 
continuous, because it had been increasing since the low price 
of two and one-half years before, but there was an advance- 
ment, and, as T understand this offer it was at the going market 
price—that is, they would furnish the Government whatever 
they wanted at that. 

Secretary BAKER. It is easy to see, Senator, how those who 
did consider that suggestion at that time might well have had 
in mind resort to some price-fixing process with a view to sav- 
ing at least part of the enhanced price. 

Senator WEEKS. I do not think the Secretary ought to allow 
that statement to remain as a possible reflection on the Boston 
wool dealers, 
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Secretary BARER. Quite the contrary, I had no such intention. 

Senator WEEKS. This took place on the 2d of April. The first 
purchases of wool by wool dealers did not take place more than 
three months before that time at the most, if I understand the 
question, and if I am wrong, we have a gray shepherd here who 
can correct me. 

Senator Warren. It is not usually the case they buy until 
shesring time, which commences the last of March, but for the 
lust two or three years there have been men in the market, and 
I say it with a good deal of regret that one lot I was interested 
in went last February. I say it with regret, because it went 
at a lower figure, but they have contracted in the West very 
largely the last two or three years beforehand. 

Senator WEEKS. Whatever price the Boston wool dealers paid 
for this wool, there was absolute certainty there would be an 
advance in the price of wool immediately after the declaration 
of war? 

Senator Warren. Oh, yes; and in offering wool the day before 
or the day war was declared, that certainly was all the men 
could be expected to do, and knowing the men, I feel confident 
they did it from patriotic reasous, 

Secretary BAKER. I have not the slightest doubt or disposition 
In any statement in the record I have made to even imply a 
reflection on the good faith of that offer, and if I have made any 
such statement in the record I should like to have it understood 
as withdrawn, 

Senator Weeks. I should like to add that this very morning 
one of the leading wool dealers in Boston hus been to me to say 
thut he believes it should be the policy of the Governinent to 
buy the whole domestic clip. and to do it now; that the sheur- 
ing is commencing in Arizona and southern California; and 
that the Government should control the wool supply, and in 
that way control the price of wool, using what it requires and 
turning over to civilian uses what there is left, and this man 
added, in entire good fuith, that that would mean closing his 
business. 

Secretary Barer. The only comment I can make on that, 
Senator, is that identically the sume suggestion has been made 
to me in regurd to the purchase of the entire cotton and the 
entire wheat crop, aud it would have Involved enormous govern- 
mental finances, 

Senator Weeks. The conditions are different; there is not any- 
thing vompuruble to the requirements for wool in any of the 
greut staples, and the limited supply. 

Secretury Baker. But for the arrangements which already 
had been made for the vontrol of the price of wheat. I think the 
wheat case would be even more acute than the wool case. 

Senator Wabswonrn. We ure self-supporting in wheut and in 
cotton, and we are not in wool; that is the whole difference, 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; we are self-supporting in wheat and 
cotton, and yet neither of them is so readily available for sub- 
stitutes as wool, 

Senator Weeks, Wheat is much more available as a substi- 
tute by using corn. 

Secretary Baker. T am not sure that is so, Senator. 
question of how ready it is. 

Senator WapswortH. Eventually, Mr. Secretary, vou paid 
more for the wool a 

Secretary BAKER. I think that entirely likely. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Have you heard it estimated as high as 
$150,000.000? 

Secretary BAKER. I had not heard that. 

Senator Hrrcseocr. It was estimated at $150,000,000 the Gov- 
ernment lost by not accepting thut offer. 

Senator WEEKS Not that particular offer; it would not 
amount to anything like that. The impression which I gave 
the committee and had myself was to the effect, und I cor- 
rected it Inter, because I obtained figures on the amount of 
wool which the Boston wool dealers had and found that would 
be impossible; and then I inquired of my informant, who wus 
a reliable man, and he said it applied to all wools, not only 
to the wools offered by the Boston Wool Deaters’ Association 
but offered by all others. That fact, that the Government had 
not taken control of it, affected wool prices. 

Secretary BARER. That, of course, would apply to all wools 
in the country? 

Senator Werks. Ves. 

Secretary Baker. All used for rt? 

Senator Hrrehcock. That is, all wool that the Government 
would have required. 

Secretary Baker. No; all wool in the country. 

Senator WerKs. All wool the Government would require was 
the impression given me. 

Senator Hrrcucock, Then advancement in price of that which 
the Government has consumed since then, or contracted for, 
would have amounted to $150,000,000, 
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Secretary Baker: That seems to me a very large figure. 

Senator Weeks. I want to say. in my own judgment, that the 
only thing for the Government to do, and to do now, is to ar- 
range to purchase the wool supply of this country. It will soon 
be in the hands of dealers, and then the Government will not 
be able ta do it. 

Senator Warren. Mr. Secretary, just one point in connection 
with the topic that has just been discussed. The Secretary 
alluded to the lack of money during the month of April with 
which to make purchases, Mr. Secretary, can you remember 
what portion of the $100.000,000 which was placed in the hands 
of the President was allotted to the War Department for emer- 
gencies and when it was done? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not. There was no definite allotment 
at the time of that appropriation. Whenever any emergency 
presented itself we felt free to ask the President to consider it. 

Senator Warren. Gen. Crozier has testified. as I remember it, 
that no allotment was made to him—to the department—until 
September; the same day he also testified that the Ordnance 
Department was handicapped in April. May, and June in plac- 
ing orders for ordnance supplies on account of the inubility of 
the Government to finance manufacturers; that the manufac- 
turers had great difficulty in converting their plants to new 
uses; could not finance themselves through the ordinary chan- 
nels, such as banks; and it was a source of some surprise to me 
and to some other members of the committee that some of that 
$100,000,000 was not used to speed up the manufacture of ord- 
nance materials and perhaps other materials, too. Has not the 
records shown it was not until September that any considerable 
part of that was allotted to the War Department? 

Secretary Baker. I have no definite recollection about that 
except two or three times sums were suggested by Gen. Crozier 
as being appropriate to be expended out of that sum. The 
question was presented to the President, and in every case he 
agreed; and finally, in September—if it was September—when 
Gen. Crozier was very anxious to have some enlarged facilities 
to be provided for by the Government out of the moneys then 
in hand, he suggested thut the President authorize $35,000,000 
of that sum to be put at his disposal. to be disbursed out of 
that fund for accruing obligations, und I presented the mutter 
to the President, and he at once authorized it. That was in 
July. 

Senator Warren, Could that have been done to greater ad- 
vantage in April or May? 

Secretury Baker. I um not sure whether it could or not. As 
soon as it was presented it was done. 

Senator WEEKS. Presented by whom? 

Seeretary Baker. Gen, Crozier to me, and by me to the Presi- 
dent. 

Senator Hrrencock. The initiative in such a matter begins 
with the Ordnance Department, does It not? 

Secretary Baker, Yes; the initiutive in that sort of matter 
would naturally come from Gen. Crozier to me—be suggested 
by him to me. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. I simply want to inquire of the 
Secretary regarding the question of the uniform. When war 
was declared was there any discussion by the militury au- 
thorities regarding the needs for the service on the other side 
in regard to change in weight of uniform? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that; 1 do not know. 

Senator FRELINGHUYsEN, Who would be the proper authority 
to discuss that? 

Secretary BAKER. The Quartermaster Gener would be the 
primary authority; of course, as soon as Gen. Pershing was 
abroad with a staf he would study that question—as, in fact, 
it has been studied—and there has been an interchange of 
opinion between Gen. Pershing and the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Department on that subject and myself. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. There hns been considerable con- 
cern on the part of the committee regarding the fact that the 
uniforms of our soldiers in weight is 16 ounces, and we ure in- 
formed that the European armies—the English and French 
have a much heavier weight; I believe 20 or 21 ounces, And we 
have been trying to find out whether, anticipating the service 
on the other side, that was considered by any of the military 
authorities before the men were sent over there or before the 
uniform cloth was ordered. 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that; I do not know. 
But I can say this, and it is a positive recollection : I read all 
of the dispatches from Gen. Pershing, and I can not recall that, 
from the beginning, there has been a Suggestion that the uni- 
form was insufficient. £ k 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. The question of the importance of a 
proper cloth, in durability and warmth, is one of the most im- 
portant questions in regard to the health of the troops; next, 
possibly, to nourishment. Now, do you not think that it would 
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be a wise military policy for us to consider that before we 
ordered our troops to the other side, with insufficient clothing, 
by direct inquiry from Gen. Pershing or some one else? ‘ 

Secretary BAKER. Of course, Gen. Pershing was not in France 
much in advance of the troops that went there; but, to answer 
your question directly, I think, of course, that a continuous 
study ought to be made to adapt the uniform to the needs of 
the service in a particular place. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, it was not made. There was 
no consideration given to that very important problem, although 
the armies in Europe had been fighting for years with a heavier 
cloth. 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I can not either confirm or deny. 
I do not know whether they did or not. 

Senator Hircucock. Mr. Eisenman stated before the commit- 
tee repeatedly that he had made no inquiry concerning the Brit- 
ish, German, or French uniforms; that he did not know how 
long they would wear; could not verify it in the last six months, 
whereas it was currently reported that both the British and 
French uniforms lasted three times as long as ours. The matter 
was not considered at all. 

Secretary Baker. I think it is very important. I have no 
doubt whatever Gen. Sharpe did consider it, and the weight of 
the cloth was prescribed by Gen. Sharpe for Mr. Eisenman, and 
if any change was made it was brought to Gen. Sharpe. 

Senator Hirehcock. The testimony rather intimated that Mr. 
Eisenman controlled the cloth, even changing the specifications 
of the cloths. à 

Secretary BAKER. With Gen. Sharpe's approval? 

Senator McKELLAR. He did it as a matter of course under in- 
structions from the War Department; that he just merely in- 
dorsed what was to be done. 

Secretary BAKER. I think that must be a misunderstanding. 
I never gave him instructions on the weight of cloth; I did not 
know the weight of the cloth, and do not know now except as 
told. 

Senator McKetiar. I think the facts about the matter are 
that Gen. Sharpe had very, very little authority in the supply 
department of the Government. His principal duty was simply 
to sign the contracts; and that portion of the department was 
run by Mr. Eisenman and has been for the last six months. 
That is, I think, the testimony before this committee. 

Senator Weeks. It is the testimony of both of them. 

Senator McKetrar. Yes; both of them. 

Secretary BARER. But I feel quite sure nobody ever sug- 
gested before the committee that in the event of any difference 
of opinion between Gen. Sharpe as to what was wise and Mr. 
Eisenman as to what was wise, there was the slightest diffi- 
culty to get the matter settled. 

Senator MCKELLAR. They had no trouble about that, because 
under the order Gen. Sharpe felt that his duties were practi- 
cally nominal and went ahead and signed and did whatever 
Mr. Eisenman said. 

Secretary BAKER. I am surprised if the testimony has been 
quite that. 

Senator McKettar. I shall be glad if you will look over the 
testimony on that subject. I think you will find it pretty 
strong. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. The testimony shows that in the 
change of the specifications that a committee of wool manufac- 
turers and Mr, Eisenman conferred, and that the specifications 
were changed; in fact as far as we could learn from the testi- 
mony the standards were lowered in the overcoatings and in the 
blankets, and there was no evidence of approval by Gen, Sharpe. 
Those specifications ordered were directed to the depot quarter- 
masters, and there is an order here on record that you issued 
directions to the depot quartermasters to take up all questions 
of cloth, cloth purchase, specifications, etc., with Mr. Eisenman. 
Now, this is very important for this reason: The statement is 
made by experts that the uniform cloth in the Army is not as 
durable and not as warm as the Army had heretofore, and that 
Mr. Eisenman and this wool committee, under that authority 
issued by you, changed those specifications and standards. 

Secretary Baker. Is there no conflict in the testimony on 
that? 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. I know of no conflict in the testi- 
mony on that. 

Secretary BAKER, I have not followed it, but I understood 
that the woolen manufacturers—somebody, the president or 
somebody in their association—testified that the cloth was ade- 
quately strong and adequately warm. 

Senator Hircucock. I think Mr. Eisenman in his testimony 
denied that he had impaired the quality of the cloth, and only 
asserted he had changed the specifications of it, I think he de- 
nied the quality was impaired, Senator. 


Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. The standards were changed, ac- 
cording to the testimony of one of the experts from the Quar- 
termaster Department, and he testified that the quality of the 
cloth had gradually descended in scale under the specifications 
of Mr. Eisenman's committee. Now, the only interest I have in 
this, Mr. Secretary, is this: That there is a very important 
question—the clothing of the soldiers in the Army—and I think 
some higher authority than a committee of private citizens 
should determine how the Army should be clothed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pardon me, but was not the testimony of Mr. 
Eisenman to the effect that this matter of the change, of the 
addition of reworked wool, was taken up with the officers of the 
Army, a board of three or more, and while they protested at 
first, they afterwards became converted to the propriety of reduc- 
ing the amount? 

Senator FrREtINGHUYSEN. I should like to see that testimony. 
I have tried to find it. I can not find anything in the testimony 
that there was any authority for the changing of the specifica- 
tions below that of the Army before. This is not a trial, Mr. 
Chairman; it is an inquiry. All that I want is to see the Army 
of the United States clothed as well as the armies of Europe, 
and with as good clothing and with as warm clothing, and I 
think it is time now for us to at least recommend to one of the 
departments which has some authority in the Government to 
consider this promptly and determine whether any future pur- 
chases shall not be of a better grade of clothing. 

Secretary Baker. I shall be very glad to have the question 
examined by the most competent experts I can find. I entirely 
share the view that we ought to have the best cloth in the 
service. 

Senator McKertar. May I ask you, in doing that, not to select 
as experts any interested parties? 

Secretary BAKER. Les; I would be very happy to agree to 
that if I can find anybody who knows anything about it and is 
not interested. 

Senator McKerrxar. If you or your department can not find 
them, if you will call on me I think I can find somebody some- 
where, 

Secretary BAKER. I will make a better proposition than that: 
I will be perfectly willing to have the cloth made any weight 
this committee wants it. 

Senator Hirckcock. Would it not be wise to cable Gen. Persh- 
ing and ask him to make an investigation and report to you 
whether the quality of the English cloth is better than ours, 
whether the quality of the French cloth is better than ours, 
wheher it is more suitable for trench warfare than ours, and 
whether it lasts longer than ours? 

Secretary Baker. I shall be very glad to do that, but Gen. 
Pershing has in France a very large staff of officers, a very large 
number of most competent quartermasters in the Army, men 
of lifelong experience in clothing in the Army; they are formed 
into a committee at his headquarters to study questions of 
clothing and to compare British and French with American 
practice, and it is their duty, without any instructions from us, 
to make observations and criticisms, and every day the cables 
bring a long list of things they suggest. 

Senator Hrrencock. Have they advised the department that 
the British cloth—— 

Secretary BAKER. I never heard anything about the clothing; 
no, sir. 

Senator Hrrcucock. It is strange that after all these years of 
experience, that the British, French, and German clothing 
should be 4 or 5 ounces heavier than ours and nothing said about 
it, and no notice taken of it. Either they are wrong or we are 
wrong. 

Secretary Baker. Nothing said so far as appears in the corre- 
spondence, but I shall be very glad to ask Gen, Pershing to have 
his department do that. 

The CHarman. Do you know why Gen. Pershing ordered 
quite large yardage for his soldiers from the British mills? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; I think because ours had not gotten 
over in time, 

The CHAmMAN. It was not because of the texture of the 
material? . 

Secretary BAKER. No; Gen. Pershing has been obliged to make 
a number of purchases over there. We have encouraged it every 
time, as it means so much tonnage less of transportation. 

The CHatmrMan. The quality being taken over by his men, I 
understand, is of the texture we had when war was declared? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes—I am not certain about that. Cer- 
tainly that originally taken over was of the initial supply, but 
whether any was given of the lighter weight I can not say. 

Senator McKELLAR, Very little, if any, according to the testi- 
mony. 
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Senator FREILLNGHUYSEN. Gen. Sharpe testified, when the com- 
mittee was convened to inquire in regard to the shortage of 
overcoats and uniforms, that there were strikes. and lack of 
capacity among the garment workers, and the delays in the 
deliveries were due largely to that. Now, I procured a list of 
manufacturers who were making the garments, and certain 
large contractors who were making a large number of uniforms, 
and I wired them, asking if they had any strikes in their fac- 
tories. They stated they had not, and that there was nothing 
that would interfere with their deliveries; but one concern by 
the name of Kirschbaum, that is making 4,000 overcoats a day, 
stated that the deliveries would be interfered with in the future 
if the drastic rules and regulations prescribed by the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, which you have appointed, were pressed on the 
manufacturers, A contract which had been prepared by that 
committee 

Secretary BAKER. They did not prepare it. They were given 
the duty of inspecting and the enforcement of it, but they did 
not prepare it. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. What was the necessity of that con- 
tract. the change in it? 

Secretary Baxer. The contract was made primarily to accom- 
plish three purposes: To protect the garments from being made 
in congested tenements and subjected to the possibility of inocu- 
lation with disease; second, to introduce such a standard of 
price and conditions of labor as would prevent labor disturb- 
ances interfering with a continuous supply. In other words, to 
get a contented and just dealing with labor supply, so it would 
not be likely to be interrupted; and, third, to Induce an obsoles- 
cence of State regulations and necessary minimum safety regu- 
lations for the workers employed. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Those standards were not prescribed 
oe any other department, were they—the Marine Corps er the 

Navy? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know that, Senator. 

Senator FREcINGHUYSEN. Or any other branches of the Ord- 
nance or the War Department? 

Secretary BAKER. Probably not; but, of course, the garment- 
making industry is peculiurly ‘an industry which has hitherto 
been relegated to the tenement house and is largely in the hands 
of women and children, and is, therefore, the industry in which 
the greatest abuses of labor and the greatest frequency of labor 
disturbances have occurred. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. When these rules were formulated 
by this committee were any of the garment workers or various 
associations—and I understand there are a number—called in 
conference? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not remember that, Senator? 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN.: You are speaking about the rules? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; about the rules, 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Would it not have created possibly 
a better understanding if they had been called in? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that. There has been no 
difficulty about it. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. There was a difficulty in the short- 
age of garments, in the production, and we have statements 
here from the associated boards of trade in Rochester, associa- 
tions in New York, the board of trade in Newark, and manufac- 
turers in Philadelphia that there was a large capacity for gar- 
ment manufacturing in those towns, and yet Gen. Sharpe testi- 
fied that there was a lack of capacity. Now comes the word 
that by reason of these drastic rules that the capacity produc- 
tion will be greatly curtailed, and many of these garment work- 
ers will be compelled to either force the Government to com- 
mandeer their plants or decline Government contracts. 

Secretary Baker, Senator, ef course you are dealing with 
very general statements. 

Senator Frevrncuuysen. That is all I have got. I am handi- 
appead ur making an inquiry. 

tary BAKER. I am simply describing the difficulty of mak- 
ing a comment upon general statements. It will have to be 
general. Those specifications in that contract were made for 
the purpose of protecting the people in the garment-working 
industry against abuses, either as to their safety or their hours 
of labor, to such an extent as to produce a contented condition 
in the garment-making industry and not have the supply inter- 
rupted by labor difficulties. Now, I think those standards are 
modest standards; I think every one of them has the approval 
of the people who have been interested in the garment-working 
industry for many years. They are not flashed ont of some- 
body’s head overnight, but dealt with good conditions in the 
garment-working industry. 

The Cramman. Was the personnel appointed to do that per- 
e pat tite the business and did they know anything 
about this? 


: 5 At least two of them were experts one of 
them the greatest expert in America on the subjeet, and a per- 
son who has no interest of any sort except the interest of the 
garment workers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who is that? 

Secretary BAKER. Mrs. Kelly. 

The Caamman. Who are the others? 

Secretary Baxer. Mr. Kirstein, who is a member of the firm 
of E. A. Filene, in Boston, and the other a reserve officer, Capt. 


The CHAMAN. I think it has been said here that one was 
a socialist and one a pacifist. They would not be interested in 
getting very far 

Secretary Baxen. It is true Mrs. Kelly is a socialist, yet I 
happen to have known Mrs. Kelly for 20 years, and I know in 
that 20 years she has devoted her time, withont cessation, to 
the intimate and expert study of the conditions under which 
women and children work in industry, and I doubt whether 
anybody in America has contributed as much to the introduc- 
tion of a proper point of view in the life of our people as it 
affects the working women and children as Mrs. Kelly. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Some are operating under these rules? 

Secretary Barer. Yes; they are the minimum rules of those 
factories. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. So the prices you are offering these peo- 
ple contracts under were sufficient to warrant their operating 
under these rules? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; practically every requirement in 
there. so far as setting a standard. is already imposed by State 
laws—most of them. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Secretary, I think this contract 
is a little bit one-sided. I think it imposes certain restrictions 
upon the manufocturer that gives him absolutely no appeal, no 
leeway whatsoever. I am going to suggest that an opportunity 
be given by your department, when they impose these regula- 
tions, and upon a class of industry upon whom you will rely 
in the future for a large production, that you give them an op- 
portunity to be heard before these regulations are imposed. 
You fix a minimum wage scale. You impose, in section 18, the 
determination of this board which you have created finally, 
that— 

Whenever a 1 is required to be made by the said board, 
such determination shall be final and conclusive on parties hereto 
unless otherwise indicated herein. 

Now, the exception is an appeal to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, but it imposes a fine, I think, something like 85 a day. 
All I have to say about it is this: That my sense of justice and 
fairness would impel me to the belief and judgment that at 
leust the smaller concerns who are making uniforms should 
be given an opportunity of a hearing before those drustic rules 
are imposed by the War Department of this Government. 

Secretary BAKER. I should like to make one comment on that, 
Senator. That contract was made, and its predecessor, as far 
back as May—this was the second eontract covering these 
things—certainly June; and from that time until now I have 
been willing to see and have seen everybody who wanted to dis- 
cuss its terms or wanted them modified, or wanted its enforce- 
ment moderated, and I have not yet had a single person come 
to me with the suggestion that any requirement in that con- 
tract was excessive. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. This statement was made before 
this committee that it would impair production of wool, prevent 
some of the largest uniform-manufacturing concerns in the 
eountry from complying with its conditions. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o’clock p. m.. the committee adjourned until 
Friday, January 11, 1918, at 10.80 o'clock a. m.) 

COMMITTEE: ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, January 11, 1918. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NEWTON b. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR—RESU MED, 


The CHamMan, Mr. Secretary, there is quite a general feeling 
amongst those with whom I have come in contact that the out- 
look for the production of powder is not good. In other words, 
there is a feeling that with the present production and what 
the Government proposes to do there will still not be a sufti- 
cient amount of powder to meet the requirements of ourselves 
and, possibly, the demands of the allies upon America. Per- 
Sonally, I know nothing about it, but I wish to place before 
you a statement that I have received from a gentleman who 
wrote me in confidence. I-suppose that means that it is in 
confidence only as to the name, which I will give you in con- 
fidence, but which I prefer not to be mentioned in the record. 
I will state what he says about it. 
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Secretary BAKER: Mr. Chairman, I think the questions of 
quantity of powder and provision for manufacture had better 
be discussed in executive session. 

The CHarrMAN. Lou think so? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Perhaps that would be a better plan. 

Secretary BAKER. I would be glad to call attention to the 
facts, but I think that should be done in executive session. 

The CHamman. Then, I will not put to you the question now. 

Senator WEEKS. Let me ask one question about powder at 
this time. Are you satisfied that sufficient arrangements will 
be made when the unit which is under construction at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., is completed? 

Secretary Baker. How do you mean, Senator? 

Senator Wrrxs. That suflicient capacity will be provided? 

Secretary Baker. Oh, no; that is only a part of the project. 

Senator Werks. No provision has been made to undertake 
this construction at Nashville, Tenn.? 

Secretary Baker, Not as yet. That is a part of the plan 
that is being pushed forward. 

Senator Werxs. You are depending upon powder from manu- 
facturers who will get their full capacity as soon as contracts 
are completed, I assume? 

Secretary BAKER. The private manufacturers are already 
working to fullest capacity—at least the Du Pont plant is— 
und the product of that plant is allocated between the allies 
and ourselves. 

Senator Weeks, It is rather difficult to ask these questions 
and not encroach upon the question of amount, which I do not 
want to do. What I want to get at is this: Suppose we have 
an army of 2,000,000 men in the field a year from now, which is 
not at all improbable, of course. That army will require so 
much powder. Where are you going to get it? 

Secretary Baker. Those gre speculations, Senator WEEKS, 
that I would prefer to deal with in executive session. 

Senator WreKs. I am quite willing to do that; but I must 
say that I am personally troubled about the powder situation. 

Secretary Baker. I think I can relieve you. I think that the 
program is adequate. 

Senator Wrrxs. I do not wish to make any exposure that is 
going to harm the service, of course. 

Senator WapsworrH. Mr. Secretary, yesterday when we ad- 
journed we were discussing the question of the form of contract 
prescribed by the War Department in garment-making work. 
Senator FRELINGHUYSEN was asking some questions at that 
time. He is not here now, but I suppose he wants to continue 
along that line. I would also like to ask you if there is a pro- 
vision in that contract which prevents a manufacturer making 
the contract having any of the work done outside of his plant? 

Secretary BAKER. There is a provision which prohibits it be- 
ing done outside, except in cases subject to inspection and ap- 
proval. 

Senator WapswortH. Approval by whom? 

Secretary BAKER. By the Board of Standards. 

Senator WapswortH. Inspection and approval by the Board 
of Standards? 

Secretary BAKER, Yes, sir. 

Senator WapswortH. Is the inspection power lodged in the 
Board of Standards regarded by the War Department as su- 
perior to the Inspection systems now in vogue in the States 
under the Labor Department or the Health Department? 

Secretary Baxrr. I would not say that. The Board of 
Standards are, in theory of law, simply persons selected by me 
to advise me. They are my eyes. As I know the character and 
familiarity of the members of that board with their subjects, 
I rely on their judgment. The question as to whether they are 
more rigid in their inspection than the State inspection bureaus 
is a question that might be answered “yes” or “no.” As a 
matter of fact, the Standards Board has dectined to recom- 
mend for approval contracts with some companies which are 
operating in defiance of some of the laws of some States. 

Senator WapsworrTH. Has the Board of Standards, within 
your knowledge, declined to permit the letting of contracts to 
manufacturers who have some of the work done in what are 
known as loft factories? 

Secretary BAKER. I could not answer that question in that 
form. They have declined to approve places where the laws, 
State laws, with respect to fire escapes and sanitary appliances 
were not complied with. 

Senator WapsworTH. You are sure that they have not exer- 
cised the veto power in cases where such laws are complied with? 

Secretary Baxer. So far as I know they have not. 

Senator WapswortH. In the city of New York it has been the 
custom for many years for garment manufacturers to have sev- 


eral elements in their work performed in what are known as loft 
factories, these loft factories being installed in very large, 
modern, concrete and steel buildings, where thousands of men 
are employed, situated mostly in the middle of the island of 
Manhattan, a block or so from Fifth Avenue. The impression 
seems to be that there is a veto on any manufacturer, or some 
manufacturers, taking contracts for that work if the work is 
to be done in a so-called loft factory. As a result a Jarge num- 
ber of people are out of employment. There have been mass 
meetings, and these people have asked for a chance to work on 
this Government work. 

Secretary Baker. That is perfectly true. However, the with- 
holding of the approval is not based upon the consideration that 
the work is to be done in a loft factory. It is based upon sani- 
tary and health considerations and precautions. In many in- 
stances, I might say, the withholding of approval by the Stand- 
ards Board has been conditional, the understanding being that 
they would withhold it if such and such things were not done in 
order to bring about the proper conditions, 

Senator WADSWORTH. These loft factories are not permitted in 
the city of New York without compliance with the laws of the 
State and the health and sanitary regulations of the State. 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I have been mayor of a city and I 
know from experience, as you probably know, that no matter 
how excellent a law may be there are always evasions which are 
difficult to control. 

This Board of Standards, being experts, and having the most 
intimate and personal contact with the conditions, makes its 
approval, or withholds its approval, based upon personal in- 
spection by competent inspectors, and does not proceed upon the 
assumption that because the State of New York has passed a 
certain law the conditions are all right. 

Senator WapsworrH. Of course, Mr. Secretary, I would not 
urge that the Government should have its work done in plants 
that are insanitary or dangerous to the life or health of the 
operators, but I was wondering if there was not some danger 
that the restrictions might be made so severe and so rigid, as 
they affect the operators, that the soldiers in the field will be the 
ones to suffer from a lack of clothing. 

Secretary BAKER. Of course, it should be possible to avoid 
either of the two evils, but the evil of the oppression and de- 
vitalization of the lives of women and children in the industry 
is, at least, equally important, as compared with a slight delay 
in the provision of uniforms. I hope that these standards are 
So practical and reasonable that they will not delay the clothing 
of the soldiers. I can imagine nothing more important to our 
military solidarity and unity with respect to the clothing of the 
soldiers than the question that the Government should not per- 
mit itself to participate in the oppression of women and children, 

Senator WapswortH. My views are somewhat in accord 
with yours, Mr. Seeretary, except as to the eharacterization of 
the delay as slight. It has been considerable. 

Secretary Baker. That, of course, is a question of judg- 
ment. 

Senator WapswortH. Do you think any of the provisions of 
that contract. would operate as an invitation on the part of 
inspired trouble makers to handicap the work of the Govern- 
ment? A witness here the other day said it was his belief 
that it was an invitation for trouble makers, inspired through 
German propaganda, to come into factories and stir up trouble 
and make operators delay the production of uniforms. For 
that reason he and others were declining to sign contracts. 

Secretary Baker. Any requirement in a contract which 
looks to the betterment of conditions is to that extent an invi- 
tation to trouble makers who do not want to comply with the 
standards, but I think the contract is otherwise free from 
objection on that point. 

Senator WADSWORTH. The witness who was here did not 
indicate in any way that the trouble makers would be those 
who did not want to comply with the standards. 

Secretary BAKER. Who would they be, then? 

Senator Wapswortu. They would be those who wanted to 
hinder the work of the Government in this war. 

Secretary Baker. How could they make trouble? 

Senator WapswortH. I understand there is a provision in 
the contract which compels the manufacturer fo recognize not 
only a representative of the workers in the factory, which, I 
concede, of course, is a proper policy, but also anyone who is a 
representative of the workers without the factory. 

Secretary BAKER. I think that is in there. 

Senator WapsworrH. Is not that latter thing an invitation 
for people to come into that factory—and in many of these 
factories a large number of the operators can not speak Eng- 
lish—and stir up trouble? 
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Secretary BAKER. I think the absence of it would stir up 
trouble. If you had a lot of Operators who could not speak 
English and could not present their grievances to their em- 
ployers, you would deprive them of the right to speak through 
somebody who could speak English, and I think that might 
stir up trouble. 

Senator WapswortH. There are, so far as I know, English- 
speaking people within the factories. I did not mean to say 
that no one in the factories could speak English. I believe 
that a large number can not speak English. 

Secretary Baker. There are places where none of them can 
speak English fluently. 

Apart from that question, there would not seem to be any- 
thing that would tend to stir up trouble. 

If a manufacturer himself agrees to receive representative 
persons on behalf of his own employees, and if you and I were 
workers in a factory of that kind, and somebody wanted to 
stir up trouble with us, he might very well inflame our imagi- 
nation if he would say, “ Your employer will not let anybody 
else except yourself come in, and if you come in you will be 
discharged.” 

Senator WapswortH. Under the form of contract now pro- 
vided the manufacturers are now compelled to recognize the 
representative of the workmen from within the factory, 

Secretary BAKER. If he accept the contract. 

Senator WapswortH. Of course, and he does not recognize 
him if he does not accept the contract. Your arguments would 
hardly hold good with respect to the suggestion just made that the 
workmen could be inflamed or-terrified if they had one of their 
own number. 

Secretary BAKER. I was trying to find ont what a trouble 

maker would do who came into the factory operating under 

this contract as distinct from a contract which did not allow 
the principle of representation. As a matter of fact, the prin- 
ciple of representation is deeply embedded in the whole Anglo- 
Saxon law, and the poorest man who appears in court is en- 
titled to a lawyer, and the introduction of that principle into 
the relation of employee and employer is not at all foreign to 
experience or justice, 

Senator WapswortH. I am not combating that principle at 
all, but I am wondering whether, when it becomes a part of the 
contract between the Government and a man upon whom the 
Government relies to produce uniforms, it should be confined to 
a representative of the people in the factory. 

Secretary BAKER. Let us take that clause with the other 
clauses with which it is to be read. I am sorry that I have not 
a copy of the contract with me. As I recall, it provides that a 
man who makes one of the contracts agrees to recognize delega- 
tions of his own employees or persons from the outside represent- 
ing delegations of his own employees, who undertake to adjust 
differences and disagreements with them, but if that fails the 
Government is to have the right to adjust those differences and 
disagreements, so that if there should be any oppression on either 
side the final resort is to the Government, and that power is 
reserved to the Government in order not to allow threatened 
disputes between employer and employee to delay production 
of the necessary garments. 

Senator WADSWORTH. I am in complete sympathy with the 
object in view. Will you say, Mr. Secretary, whether it has 
come to your knowledge that any considerable number of manu- 
facturers are declining to sign the contracts? 

Secretary BAKER. There have been some to whom contracts 
have not been awarded because they have not been approved 
by the board, but otherwise I have no knowledge that that was 
the case. 

Senator WansworrTH. It has been testified here by one of the 
largest manufacturers that his concern and several others would 
not sign it. 

Secretary BAKER, I have some data about the operation of 
that board which may be of interest to the committee. May I 
read a sentence or two of this into the record? 

The CHARMAN. Yes, 7 

Secretary BAKER (reading) 

In June, 1917, before the creation of the Board of Control of Labor 
Standards for Army Clothing, the half-century-old practice and tradi- 
tion of sending Army uniforms, including those for private soldiers, into 
the tenement houses still persisted. i 

The consequent protests from philanthropic bodies, reechoed later on 
by the mayoru committee in New York City, led to the appointment by 
Secretary Baker of a committee of inquiry. In the light of facts pre- 
sented to him by this committee, the Gaastermanter General made com- 
paw. effective his previous rulings on the subject summarily for- 

idding all leakage of private soldiers’ uniforms from contractors’ fac- 
tories and workshops into the tenements for hand finishing. Onl 
one woman has since been found in her home at work on privates’ — 2 
forms. A change in the 1 which permits machine work in 


lace of handwork has ma t unprofitable to send goods out for work 
the tenements, 


This shows what the board has done and the purposes it had 
in view and those accomplished, I shall be very happy to in- 
clude it in the record as a part of my statement. 

The CHarmMan. By whom was it prepared? 

Secretary BAKER. By Mr. Kirstein, who was chairman of the 
board. I can cite some of the reasons for disapproval after in- 
spections had been made. [Reading :] 

The reason for disapproval of almost all of the 52 shops mentioned 
above was some condition involving fire hazard, as shown by the fol- 
lowing more detailed classification : 

Cause for disapproval of the 52 shops. 


Two means of exit, neither of which was up to standard 
Two means of exit, of which one was not up to standard.. 


Condition of building making necessary installation or improve- 
ment of interior fire alarm REST ESI Bad APE i MERE RE SrA ES 


1 Weeks. Don’t the State law provide 
things 

Secretary BAKER. The State law was not being observed. 

Senator Werks. In what State was this? 

Secretary Baker. I do not have that before me, I do not 
know. 

Senator Werks. What complaints were made to the governor 
of the State? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know, 

Senator WEEKS. Shouldn’t that have been done? 

Secretary Baker. It should have been done. ji 

Senator Weeks. Why have we a State and National organiza- 
tion doing the same work? 

Secretary BAKER. They are working in perfect harmony. 

Senator Wrerexs. What is the necessity for the two, then? 

Secretary BAKER. The State organizations, as I understand it, 
are not adequately supplied with inspectors, 

Senator Werxs. Did you say this was the State of New York? 

Secretary Baxer. I do not know that. 

Senator Wrexs. Will you find out where it is, so that attention 
may be called to the governor of the State, in order that these 
conditions may be improved? 

Secretary BAKER. I will be glad to take that matter up and 
have the information supplied to the governor of the State. 

Senator Werxs. It seems to me that would prevent a duplica- 
tion of work and effort. 

Secretary BAKER. They are now working in perfect harmony. 

Senator WapswortH. There is a distinct impression in New 
York that they have the most rigid system in the country. 

Secretary Baker, My impression is that it is very good. 

Senator WapswortH. In spite of that institution, the O. K. of 
say inspectors and city health officers is vetoed by this com- 
mittee. 

Secretary BAKER. I am not so advised. 

Senator WapswortH. I am not positive of it myself, but it is 
a very distinct impression. 

Secretary BAKER. I would be surprised to know that it is. 

Senator WapsworrH. A vastly increased number of uniforms 
could be made in that city alone. 

Secretary BAKER. This item is in line with what I have said 
before [reading]: 

In 18 out of 52 shops the board already knows through reinspection 
that the firms have either shifted work to more favorable quarters or 


actually begun work on required changes, in some cases completed, Six 
more of these shops will be given up in the event of a new award, 


Cause for conditional approval of N shops. 


for all these 


Fire rm must be installed if 25 or more people are employed - 
SINUS SHOU | NOOR as e A 
Required change in exit pending before the board of appeals of the 
c MOTE UE SASS ats PET ie SS Pes SERS 


The CHATRMAN. You might insert that into the record. 
Secretary BAKER, I will be glad to do it. 


REPORT OF THE WORK or THE BOARD OF CONTROL OF LABOR STANDARDS 
FOR ARMY CLOTHING THROUGH DECEMBER 15, 1917. 


THE SITUATION PRIOR TO THE CREATION OF THE BOARD. 


In June, 1917, before the creation of the Board of Control of Labor 
Standards for Army Clothing, the half-century-old practice and tradi- 
tion of sending Army uniforms, including those for private soldiers, 
into the tenement houses still persisted. 

The consequent protests from philanthropic bodies, reechoed later on 
by the mayor's committee in New York City, led to the appointment by 
Secretary Baker of a committee of inquiry. In the light of facts pre- 
sented to him by this committee the Quartermaster General made com- 
pletely effective his previous rulings on the subject by summarily for- 
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bidding all leakage of private soldiers’ uniforms from 

tories and workshops into the tene.nents for hand finishing. 

woman has since been found in her home at work on privates’ uniforms. 

A change in the specifications which permits machine work in place of 

hand work has made it unprofitable te send goods out for work in the 

tenements. This reinforces the ruling. g 4 , 
Quartermaster General 


After the final ruling on the subject by the 
one firm was obliged to take, besides its chy py os a loft at a rental 
orms brought back un- 


ef $9,000, on account of the accumulation of 
finished from the tenements on so large a scale had been the leakage 
from this plant. i 

Efficient factory methods and the application of the most modern 
machine power now save the time formerly lost under the incompetent 


arrangements of the tenement-house eweatin ‘Stem, with its hand- 
workers unsw laces. 


on. hey can, 
moreover, now compare to each—a thing 
impossible for isolated workers in the tenements. 

So chaotic were the labor conditions in July, 1917, that, at some 
distance from New York City, uniformed soldiers from the State forces 
guarded for several weeks the entrance to a uniform factory, the sug- 
gation being thus conveyed to the loyees and the public that the 

overnment, fearing forcible interruption ef the work, was protecting 
the contractor and hastening production. 

Strikes were in progress a in several shops in New York City, and 
one contractor was clamorl for military protection. The principal 
premises of this contractor violated in several important respects The 
requirements of the State law in regard to fire hazards. Particularly 
dangerous were the overcrowded lo with aisles blocked by clums 
bundles of overcoats, high above the street, with insufficient exits an 
stairways. Employees reported that they had been threatened with 
epee ig as traitors when they ob ected to an illegally long working 

and to accepting wages at sweatshop rates, 
e first activities of the board were suggested by the labor condi- 
tions above outlined. ? 
DATE OF APPOINTMENT AND JURISDICTION OF BOARD. 


On August 24 Secretary Baker created administratively the Board 
of Control of Labor Standards for Army Clothing, to promote the 
steady flow of finished uniforms from the contractors’ factories to the 
quartermasters’ depots, the camps, ships, and trenches. This the board 
is instructed to do by roving so far as possible, all preventable 
causes of labor trouble. He continued the -personnel of the committee 
of inquiry; Mr. Louis E. Kirstein, chairman; Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
secretary ; and Capt. Walter E. Kruesi, Q. M. O. R. 

The jurisdiction of this board has been confined to labor standards 
In faetories working on Government contracts for Army coats, over- 
coats, and breeches. The board has no power whatever over distribu- 
tion of material or inspection and acceptance of product. The board 
does not give out contracts. It merely approves or disapproves shops 
referred to it by the purchasing office or depots of the Quartermaster's 
Department on account of their fire, sanitary, and labor conditions, 

OFFICE AND PERSONNEL. - 

An office was leased at 116 West Thirty-second Street, New York 
City, September 1, 1917. A staff was appointed as follows: 

An expert statistician was placed at the service of the board at a 
roe: ear Py at by the Institute for Government Research on Septem- 

* 1. ~ 

An office eg Ae was appointed September 1, 1917. 

1 „ pector was appointed on a part-time basis October 
Six fhspectors of labor conditions on full-time service were ap- 
inted September 28, October 1, October 8, two on October 18 and 
ecember 1. The appointment of another inspector is now pending. 

An inspector of wage conditions was assigned to the board from the 

New York depot November 5. 

Three stenographers were appointed on October 1, November 3, and 
November 12. 

A messenger was appointed September 27. 

In addition, four inspectors of labor conditions were appointed at 
nominal salaries, who are giving occasional service to the board. 

As the fire-preventon inspector has for several weeks been called 
upon for practically full-time service, the regular full-time staff of 
the board at present as follows: 

One statistician, one fire-prevention inspector, one office manager, 
seven inspectors of labor conditions, three stenographers, one mes- 
senger. 

CLASSIFICATION OF LABOR CONDITIONS UNDER NEW CONTRACT. 


The work of drafting a new contract between the United States 

Government and manufacturers contracting for Army uniforms pro- 
ed from the time of the appointment of the board until October 

31, when the new form was authorized. This was drafted by legal 
experts connected with the office of the Seeretary of War. The 
contract in its final form was approved by the Secretary of War, 
the Quartermaster General, and the board, Labor standards, which 
are covered by the terms of the new contract, fall under the following 
general classifications : 

Wages and hours. 

Condition ox 5 in respect to safety and sanitation, 

Prohibition of child labor. 

Prohibition of home work. 

bor disputes into which the board may make inquiry and which 

it may settle or cause to be settled. 

Prior to the authorization of a new contract the board was called 
upon to report to the depot quartermasters on the physical condi- 

ons in factories. Under date of September 27 the depot quarter- 
masters were directed by ie Quartermaster General not to let con- 
tracts until the board à certified that the shop conditions were 
satisfactory. J ` 
INSPECTION OF SHOPS FOR SANITATION, PROHIBITION OF CHILD LABOR, AND 

PROTECTION FROM FIRE RISK. 
The first request for a report on conditions of a shop came to thi 


s 

Board from [tiie Gopor quartermaster, New 1 on 5 28. ah 
‘ever, 8 n was es on on one or two shops, un 

October 13, wher ist x 4 From that 


3, when a long Ust was submitted to board. 
time on the work of inspection of factories and of reporting to the 


depot quartermasters has continued steadily. Reports have been sent 
to the depot quactermasters of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
and to the purchasing office of the Quartermaster neral’s Corps in 
Washington. These reports have been 

In New York Citx.— (a) Upon inspections made by agents of the 
board in regard to sanitation and child labor; and (b) upon full reports 
received by the board from the New York City Bureau of Fire Preven- 
tion in respect to safety. 

Outside of New York Citx— (a) On inspections made by agents of 
the board in respect to child labor and sanitation; (b) on inspections 
made by the fire-prevention inspector of the board, or on inspections 
and reports made by the boards of fire underwriters in various localities. 

In New York City every report has included conditions in respect to 
both sanitation and fire protection. In other localities some pre 
liminary reports have been sent in regard to the safety of the build A 
the ma tary inspection to be made at a later date in case an award 

nted. 

A duplicate of the report made to the depot quartermaster or to the 
purchasing officer is mailed by the board to the under consideration. 

ina: inspections have up to this time been made in New Eng- 
land, New York City, New Jersey, Philadelphia, Maryland, Georgia, 
Alabama, New Orleans, and St. Louis. The fire-protection inspector 
is now at work in the Middle West. It is planned to district the 
country and to have, in addition to the New York force, ins ors 
regular head rters in Boston, in Philadelphia, and in go. 

t has been desirable to make some inspections prior to a poe 
for a ort where firms are already carrying present contracts a 
will probably come up for new ones. ‘Th š necessary on account 
of the Spesa with which reports are desired by the depots as soon as a 
request is made. 

sags ee has been carried on to a considerable extent in New 
York City and in other localities whenever a firm has notified the 
board that the desired changes have been completed. 


STATISTICS OF INSPECTIONS, 


The board has been asked for reports on 129 firms and has reported 
on 101. Of the remaining 28, 16 are in the territory which has not 
yet been covered and 12 are pending. In addition the board has 
nspected the shops of 59 contractors for which the depot has not 
requested reports. Of these, reports have been sent in on 11 firms. 
On 48 material is now available, and reports can be furnished 
3 upon uest. The depot quartermasters were notified that 

16 firms in distant localities could not be inspected immediately. 
They were notified to proceed with any contracts pending a report 
from the board, which would be made at the earliest possible moment. 
This was ‘lone because it was impracticable to effect a satisfactory 
organization at once for the entire country. 

hus the board has sent in reports on 112 firms. These reports 
covered 199 shops, as many contractors carry on their work in several 
shops. ‘The board approved or disapproved each shop on its own 
merits. In almost every instance, whether the shop was approved 
or not, the changes necessary to bring it up to standard have been 
indicated, but where these have been of miror importance the board 
has approved the shop in general. The board's recommendations 
have been as follows: 

Analysis of reporta according to firma. 

{Whenever the board has disapproved a shop the report has stated 
specific changes, the carrying out of which would reverse this decision. 
Therefore no disapproval is necessarily final. hese figures are sub- 
mitted in detail according to localities in appendix of report.] 


Total number of firms reported_ 


As will be seen from the above figures, 18 out of 112 firms were 
entirely disapproved by the board for contracts until necessary changes 
were made in their shops. Two other firms were the only ones dis- 
approved by the board for reasons apart from shop conditions in 
respect to safety and sanitation. One of these disapprovals was on 
account of labor trouble; the other on account of a pending prose- 
cution against the firm by the New York City fire department. 
[The latter firm has nearly completed the necessary changes which 
heleier A it up to the requirements of the fire department and of 


Thus 20 out of 112 firms, or 17.9 per cent were entirely disap- 
proved. Three of these have since been approved as alterations were 
completed. Half of these firms were at work under old contracts at 
the time of the board’s on, ‘The disapproval of the board 
does not affect present but only future contracts. Therefore a rt 
of these contractors had time to make the necessary alterations 
without inte tion of output between the date of the board's report 
and the expiration of their old contracts. 

Analysis of reports according to shops. 
[These figures are submitted in detail according to localities in appen- 
r dix of report.] 
Number of shops approved 445 
Number of shops eee conditionally 
Number of shops approved. 


REASONS VOR DISAPPROVAL OF 


The reason for disapproval of almost all of the 52 shops mentioned 
above was some condition involving fire hazard, as shown by the follow- 
ing more detailed classification : 


Cause for disapproval of the 52 shops. 


SHOPS AND RESULTS. 


Two means of exit, neither of which was up to standard 21 
Two means of —. of which one was not up to standard 11 

Condition of building making necessary installation or improve- 
ment of interior fire alarm 4«4ͤ«:e 5 
Only one legal means of exit provided 4 
Dwelling house, therefore prohibited for manufacturing purposes a 
Fire hazard from bad housekeeping conditions 8 
Doors not up to standard 2 
Extremely poor sanitation „„ 2 
OUR reaped S ae ae eee ee Sere AESA 52 
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In 18 out of 52 shops the board already knows, through reinspection, 
that the firms have either shifted work to more favorable quarters 
or actually begun work on required changes, in some cases completed. 
Six or more of these shops will be given up in the event of a new 
award. The situation is as follows: 
Shops already given 3 aes work carried on in improved premises— 5 
Shops to be given up the event of new awards 6 
Shops in which Army work is discontinued__-____-_---.--_.----- 2 
3 work and officers’ uniforms are still being made in these two 
ops.) 
Alterations now in actual progress 
Alterations completed and shops approved 


regulate wages by means of a minimum standard of piece rates. This 
work is now approaching completion. It will involve the promulgation 
of a set of piece rates for each of the five articles of clothing over 
which the board has jurisdiction (woolen overcoats, service coats and 
breeches, and cotton service coats and breeches). y 8 

In the case of operations, for which two or more methods of produc- 
tion are known to exist, alternate rates will be provided for each of 
the standard methods known. The rates will be um rates, leavin 
the employers and employees free to agree upon higher rates. They wil 
have the advantage of making the labor cost definitely known in advance 
to both the contractors and the employees, and as the rates are to be 
made part of the contract, they will enable the contractor to estimate his 
profit at the time he takes the contract with much greater certain 
than is the case to-day. They wii have the advantage of placing a 
-labor, both male and female, both North and South, the slow workers 
and the fast, upon the same basis of compensation per unit of produc 
permitting increased earnings as a reward for greater efficlency an 
skill and placing all contractors upon an equal plane in so far as labor 
conditions are concerned. They will do away with the unfair compe- 
tition which exists to-day between employers who pay fair rates of wages 
through collective bargaining with their employees and those who are 
able in various localities and =o of the country to obtain the services 
of unorganized labor at much lower rates of compensation, while recely- 
ing from the Government the same price for their garments as is paid 
to their competitors who are less advantageously situated in this respect. 

While the working out of the piece-rate schedules is taking place, a 
small force of inspectors is being trained in the intricacies of piece-rate 
adjustment, getting the necessary information at contractors’ shops 
and tabulating data under the direction of the board's statistician, 


LABOR DISPUTES. 


The shops approved conditionally were all in New York. When a 
conditional approval was given it was usually on account of excess 
occupancy. Phe crowding of lofts so that the numbers exceed those 
allowed by the fire regulations of the city is one of the frequent condl- 
tions in the present situation. This is caused by pressure to keep up 
output and 5 the unwillingness on the part of the depot quarter- 
master to allow them to extend into other lofts on account of the 
anes of their using subcontracting shops and the difficulty of con- 
trolling these. 

‘Another bad condition which is prevalent is the obstruction of alsle 
space. The difficulty both of keeping aisles clear for exit and of keep- 
ing the garments from being walked upon and soiled is increased by the 
bulkiness of the articles manufactured, especially in the case of over- 
coats, 

Cause for conditional approval of shops. 


rab cern gy Be pate roman YP ea GI EOI RISE HDRES = The board has been called upon to consider the following labor dis- 
ncomplete interior fire alarms utes : N 
Fire alarm must be installed if 25 or more people are employed r A strike in the shop of Jacob Reed & Sons, Philadelphia. Representa- 


above the ground floor b tives of the company a the board September 1 


peared before k 
Beguira changes in exit pending before the board of appeals of A strike in the shop at Mark Cowen & Co., New York City; Repre- 
e ee 1 | sentatives of the union appeared before the board September 8. 
? —— A threatened strike in the firm of Millar Mandel & Co., New York City. 


oT . Meee Ee 17 
Homework inspection. 


Since the 1st of October the time of one inspector has been spent in 
following up clues as to the existence of home finishing on uniforms 
made under Government contract in homes. The cooperation was ob- 
tained of the New York State child labor committee and of the New 
York City firemen, policemen, and postmen through their respective 
departments. This means that there were many observers in all dis- 
tricts reporting on the situation. 

During this time only one verified instance was found of home work 
on the uniforms of enlisted men. However, officers’ uniforms are occa- 
sionally being found in tenements or en route to homes. These are not 
made under Government contract, but by private order in the same man- 
ner as quantities of civilian clothing. 


HOURS. 


The attempt to enforce payment at the rate of time and a half for 
work in excess of eight hours in one day was inevitably deferred to 
await signing of contracts in the form authorized by the ent of 
War on October 31, 

STANDARDIZATION OF WAGE CONDITIONS, 


From the outset the board was confronted with the ultimate neces- 
sity of e wage conditions. The wage question has been re- 
garded as a cardinal point in labor conditions, both by employers and 
employees as well as by the general public. It played a prominent 
part in the discussion of conditions prevailing in contract shops in the 
public press at the time the mayor's committee of national defense was 
agitating the subject. 

The prevalence of subcontracting and home work is largely bound up 
with the wage question, The great diversity of wage conditions in 
shoe of different types greatly complicated the situation. The wages 
paid by firms manufacturing their goods in large factories under their 
own control difer radically from those paid by subcontractors working 
for manufacturers in small shops; wages paid by nonunion concerns are 
generally lower than those pai by concerns working in agreement with 
trade-unions ; again, wages paid the South are gene lower than 
those paid in the North. Owing to this diversity of conditions and to 
the fact that wre paid are an important factor of the price paid by 
the Government for uniforms, it was felt that it would be necessary 
to proceed with great caution before taking any definite steps in the 
regulation of wage conditions. 

The board thought it best, therefore, to make first a detailed althongh 
rapid survey of wage conditions in shops of the various types men- 
tioned, both in New York City and other localiti before detérminin 
upon a policy of regulation. The short time available for this work 
made it necessary to intrust it to one rt, without organizing a force 
of investigators, which would have requ considerable time. As the 
reports as to wage conditions prevailing in various parts of the country 
were received, various methods of regulating wage conditions were 
brought up from time to time before the board and their relative ad- 
vantages and disadvanta considered. They were also taken up with 
the representatives of the United Garment Workers’ Union and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. The leading officials of 
both organizations were emphatic in their opinion that it would be an 
error for the board to establish minimum weekly rates of wages owin; 
to the numerous difficulties involved. This was also the opinion o 
various manufacturers interviewed on the subject. The board there- 
fore was finally led to the conclusion that if any regulation of wages 
sey to ye attempted it would have to be on the basis of fixing minimum 

ece rates. 

While this seems to offer the only avallable method of adequate wage 
regulation, the task is by no means a simple or easy one. While 
articles of Arm clothing are fairly uniform, this is not true as to 
the methods of their production. Several operations in the manufacture 
of an Army uniform can be performed in a variety of wa „involving 
the employment of labor of ‘erent Sopro of skill, as well as varyin 
amounts of labor. In such cases a orm piece-rate schedule would 


be an ponin lity. 

Nevertheless, a careful analysis of the operations involved in the 
manufacture of Army clothing made in several sho 5 
Government e r factory at the quartermaster’s depot in Philadel- 

phia, has convinced the board of the practicability of attempting tc 


The superintendent of the plant a red before the board October 2. 
A labor dispute in the firm of er Frankel Co., New York City. 
member of the firm was given a hearing on October 23. 


APPENDIX A, 
Table of firms inspected Sept. 28 through Dec. 15. 


Number of 3 re- 
quested by ts. 


Number o! firms in- 
spected, reports 


1 One of these was reported because the firm waived a tender. The rest are pend- 
Another on inspection not to be bidding for uniforms. 
Localities in which the board as yet has had no representative. 


Analysis of reports of firms. 
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1 9 1 8 . 
Apprenpix B. 
Staff. 
Name. Occupation. 


- 


28833823888 


Ruth S. True 
M. Cuzzin 


— 
— 
E 
[a Z 4 
E. 
. 
at Det ed fae eh bi pa pa 
weweeeees 


Frederick King. 
Ruth I. Stone. 
Stanley Ries 
Lieut. George Weber 


Dr. N. I. Stone... 
Mary R. Sanford. 
Helen Stokes. 
Mary Wiggin 


— 
on 


2 Nominal. 
Senator Weeks. I would like to ask the Secretary one or two 


Per diem. 


more questions on that particular topic. As I read that con- 
tract, which I have not done recently, it seemed that very 
large powers were put in the hands of this social welfare com- 
mittee, not powers relating to the welfare of the people espe- 
cially, but powers of determining financial and similar ques- 
tions between employer and employee. In your judgment, has 
that committee had sufficient experience as business men or 
women to warrant their being given such very drastic powers 
as exist in them? 

Secretary BAKER. Their powers are to recommend, but I doubt 
whether a committee would be found which would be better 
qualified to pass on the question you refer to. 

Senator WEEKS. Do you mean financially? 

Secretary BAKER. Mr. Kirstein is a member of the E. A. 
Filene Co., of Boston, Mass. Surely, of all the companies that 
are entitled to be included among those that are considered 
best, this one is. It has large business operations. 

Senator Wrexs. What is Mr. Kirstein’s connection with the 
house? 

Secretary BAKER. He is a partner, I understand. 

Senator Weeks. He is a partner? 

Secretary BAKER. I so understand. 
about that, but I think so. 

Senator Wrexs. How about the other member of the com- 
mittee? I refer to the male member now. What has been his 
experience? 

Secretary BAKER. Capt. Kruesi is an Army officer, a reserve 
officer, brought in from civil life, and a social worker rather 
than a man of industrial experience. 

Senator Weeks. Has he had experience before? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think so. 

Senator Weeks. I assume Mrs. Kelly has had business ex- 
perience? 

Secretary BAKER. I can hardly say that she had experience in 
the sense of having executive charge of a commercial enterprise, 
but she has conducted inquiries and investigations covering a 
period of. 20 years into the cost of manufacture, and has gone 
so thoroughly into that kind of work that I doubt whether 
anybody knows as much as she does about it, not to say more, 
with respect to these particular trades. 

Senator WEEKS. What I have in mind is that these members 
of the commission may be, and quite likely are, well versed in 
everything relating to social welfare, but it seems to me that 
that kind of work and financial responsibility do not always go 
together and in harmeny. Undoubtedly most people would agree 
that Billy Sunday was doing a work in his line that was quite 
wonderful, but he would hardly be able to settle a controversy 
between you and one of your employees; at least, I should think 
it would not be advisable for him to do it. The probabilities 
are that his very life would prevent his passing with good judg- 
ment on a judicial question, 

Secretary Baker. He would err on the right side. 

Senator Weeks. The right side is justice. 

Secretary BAKER. If you can find it. 

Senator WEXES. I beg your pardon? 

Secretary BAKER. If you can find it. 

Senator Wrexs. The right side is justice. The right side does 
not always prevajl on either side of a controversy when capital 
and labor are involved, 


I may be misinformed 


Secretary BAKER. No; I suppose it would be difficult to find a 
single case in which abstract and meticulous justice prevailed, 
but this committee has no such power to settle financial ques- 
tions. It cooperates immediately not only with the Quarter- 
master General but with the depot quartermaster at Phila- 
delphia. 

Senator WEEK S. They can make a minimum wage? 

Secretary BAKER. They can recommend it. 

Senator WEEKS. Can't they make it? 

Secretary BAKER. I think not. 5 

Senator WEEKs. My recollection of the contract is entirely 
astray, then. 

Secretary BAKER. They can on the question of settling a labor 
dispute, but not otherwise. > 

Senator WEEKS. But can they be legal arbiters in a labor dis- 
pute if it is an organization of government for that purpose? 

Secretary BAKER, No; I think not. We have no legal arbitra- 
tion system. 

Senator WEEKS. We have what amounts to a governmental 
activity through a certain board for that purpose. 

Secretary Baxer. We have a law, the Newlands Act, which 
authorizes the Government, in the case of certain labor disputes, 
to offer conciliatory functions, and in the eyent of conciliation 
failing it may cooperate in arbitration consented to and desired 
by both sides, 

Senator WEEKS. You think this board would not conflict with 
that activity? 

Secretary BAKER. Clearly not. 

Senator Weres. One of the great difficulties we have met in 
governmental activities has been the amount of conflicting 
activities, it seems to me. I hardly know whom to appeal to 
under present conditions, Frequently men complain to me that 
they are passed along from one bureau to another. They think 
they have approached the right place to get the information 
which they desire, and they travel the whole length of the corri- 
dor before they finally do connect with the bureau which has 
that particular matter in charge. What I am partieularly de- 
sirous to be assured of is that this activity does not conflict with 
some other governmental operation, 

Secretary Baker. I think it does not in any way possible, 
Senator. On the theory that the Secretary of War has the right 
to determine the terms of a contract to be made for emergency 
supplies it is of first importance to secure rapid and continuous 
production of cloth. A provision in a contract which requires 
submission of disputes which would otherwise interrupt the 
flow of manufacture to the final determination of the Secretary 
of War, after review by agencies created by him, could not be 
unlawful. 

Senator Weeks. Have you had complaints from manufac- 
turers of uniforms relative to their inability to get contracts 
because of technical objections that are made? 

Secretary BAKER. No. 

Senator Wrens. Have you ever heard of the American Uni- 
form Co.? 

Secretary BAKER. I have heard of it, but I know very little 
about it. 

Senator WEEKS. Do you know anything about it? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not remember who it was, but some 
official of the Government—either a Representative or some one 
else—brought some one of the American Uniform Co. to me, and 
I referred them either to Gen. Sharpe or Mr. Eisenman. The 
subsequent developments I do not know. 

Senator Weeks. I am not going to burden the record or you 
by going into considerable detail in this matter. In fact, the 
particular paper which I wish I had here does not seem to be 
here. As a matter of fact, this company, which had a capital 
of three-quarters of a million and a list of stockholders unim- 
peachable in character and financial ability, were unable for 
various techincal reasons to get contracts. In the first place, 
the Quartermaster’s Department seemed to be exceedingly tech- 
nical about manufacturing on their own property, holding that 
they must own the property; that, in addition to that, they 
must own the machinery or have direct lease of the machinery. 
Do you think that it is good policy to throw that kind of embar- 
rassment around a firm that wants to make uniforms when you 
are short of uniforms? 

Secretary BAKER. All you have said so far I approve of, 
There are other things that 

Senator WEEKs, You would approve of that kind of a con- 
tract? 8 k 

Secretary BAKER. I would approve of requiring them to have 
machinery of their own or to have it under such conditions of 
ownership or lease as to be quite certain they were going to be 
able to make good, 
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Senator Knax. You want them to be manufacturers, and not 
contract brokers? 

Secretary Baxter. I want to be certain that they can fulfill 
their contracts when. they get them. 

Senator WrEreKxs. How would you be able to get at the stand- 
ing of a concern except from the point of view of its financial 
integrity? 

Secretary BAKER. I would have to know whether it is prop- 
erly organized and whether it had any experience. 

Senator Wrexs. This particular concern had made 500,000 
uniforms for the British Government, or had contracted for 
500,000 uniforms, and made a large part within 60 days. 

Secretary Baker. That would certainly be a circumstance to 
be considered.. 

Senator Wapsworts. So far as capacity is concerned, that 
would be controlling, would it not? 

Secretary BAKER. Not necessarily so, Senator. 

Senator WapswortH. So far as capacity is concerned? 

Secretary BAKER. No. A great many people in this country 
have taken contracts for Great Britain and France and agreed 
to turn out 

Senator Wabswonrn. So far as the ability and the capacity 
of the plant ts concerned to manufacture uniforms, the fact that 
they have manufactured 500,000 for the British would be pretty 
controlling, would it not? 

‘Secretary BAKER. If they had manufactured them in à sat- 
isfactory way and there would be no change in the organi- 
vation. 

Senator WapsworrH. Assuming that that was the fact. 

Secretary Baxrr. I think that would be conclusive of the 
question. 

Senator WEEKS. This case was brought to my attention, and 
I gave considerable time to the examination of it. It seems that 
there was no reason why the contract should not be given to 
the American Uniform Co. If you know about that and the 
reason why they were not given the contract, I wish you would 
tell us about it. 

Secretary BARKER. I have some statement on that. 

Senator Kiesy. Is it not a faet, Senator Wrexs, that the 
records show that the American Woolen Co. was not permitted 
to have a contract because two of the irfiependent manufac- 
turers, representatives of the American Woolen Co., were in dis- 
favor for having sublet contracts? 

Senator Weeks. I suggest that if Mr. Pollack has any sug- 
gestion to make that he write it and submit it to the chairman. 

Senator Kur. F am asking the question. I just wanted to 
find out about that. 

Senator Weeks. I am not on the witness stand. 

Senator Krmny. I was just asking the question. Of course, if 
the Senator objects—— 

Senator Weeks. I repeat my suggestion that Mr. Pollack 
write out his question, 

Secretary BAKER. I have no personal knowledge of the ulti- 
mate decision of the American Uniform Co. question. I do not 
know what the record shows on that subject. I shall be very 
happy to add to my testimony such information as I can secure 
at the department. 

Senator Wrexs. What I would like to know is; definitely, 
why the American Uniform Co. was not furnished a contract, 
because they had a large capacity, large capital, and had com- 
pleted a large work for the English Government. We were in 
sore distress, apparently, to get uniforms for our people, and yet 
for one reason or another contracts were not given to the Amer- 
ican Uniform Co: and similar concerns. I would like to know 
from you, definitely, for the record, why that was not done. 

Secretary BAKER. You doubtless made inquiries of Gen. 
Sharpe on that subject. 

Senator Weeks. But we did not get any satisfactory reason, 
either from Gen, Sharpe or Mr. Eisenman. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know that that would be a subject 
about which Mr. Eisenman would know. 

Senator Wrrexs. He wrote a letter objecting to the contract 
being given to them, and, incidental to that phase of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Eisenman denied at one time that he had anything to 
do with the making of uniforms, and yet the correspondence 
was on record and was submitted to the committee, showing 
that he had objected to the contracts being given to manufac- 
turers, and I think in this particular ease, too, 

Secretary BAKER. I should be glad to add a statement to my 

testimony on-that subject. 
Senator WADSWORTH. At one point yesterday during the hear- 
ing I asked you or the Assistant Secretary to refresh your 
memory on the question of the 9.5-inch guns and the French 
240-millimeter gum 
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Secretary BAKER. The Assistant Secretary tells me that he 
looked into the matter and he has found we are getting from 
American manufacturers 8-inch guns of French design; 9.5-inch 
guns of our own design; and we are making in France the 
9.2-inch gun of French design. 

Senator WapswortnH. I thought that was the fact yesterday; 
in other words, we are not using the 240-millimeter gun. 

Secretary BAKER. We are not making the 240-millimeter gun. 

Senator WapswortH, Or using them? 

Secretary Baxer. I do not know whether the 240-millimeter 
gun and 9.2-ineh gun are the same. 

Senator WADSWORTH. No. 

Secretary Baxer. But we are getting from the French the 
240-millimeter gun in ce. 

Senator Waps worn. It is strange, Mr. Secretary, that Gen. 
Crozier did not accede to that idea. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Crowell has looked into the matter 
more recently than I, and he says that his information is that 
we are getting them from the French. 

Senator WADSWORTH. The French 240-millimeter gun? 

Secretary Baker. If that is the equivalent of the 9.2-inch gun, 
we are getting it. We are getting, of course, the 75-millimeter 
and the 155-millimeter guns, but whether we are getting the 
240-millimeter guns, I am not sure; but I will put that into the 
record. 

Senator WapswortH. That was the purpose of my question, 
because Gen. Crozier had laid before us the entire artillery 
program, and according to his testimony those are the facts. 

The question has arisen in my mind, and it persists in view 
of the fact of the tremendous need for what is known as middle 
heavies, of which the 9-inch gun is a type, whether it would 
not have been better in every way to have taken the French 
240-millimeter gun, which has been proved in action for two or 
three years, whose ammunition is being made in this country 
in quantity productiofi, and have used that instead of persisting 
in the design of the 9.5-inch gun, not one of which is in exist- 
ence and for which no shells have been made. 

Secretary BAKER. I am sorry I can not at the moment answer 
your inquiry, but I will be glad to put it into the record. You 
doubtless heard Gen. Crozier on the subject. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Yes, sir. We asked Gen, Crozier ques- 
tions along other lines, and at the conclusion of that particular 
topic the general, as I recollect it, said that that was a sugges- 
tion worthy of consideration. 

Secretary BAKER. I can not add anything to that, sir. 

Senator Wapswortu. The reason it was impressed upon my 
mind so deeply is this: The interchangeability of ammunition 
is of tremendous importance if it can he achieved. I think every 
soldier and every civilian, for that matter, who thinks about it 
twice will agree to that. We have established apparent inter- 
changeability with the French 75-millimeter gun by adopting 
their gun. We have established, apparently, interchangeability 
with the French 155-millimeter gun by adopting their gun, We 
had the same opportunity to establish interchangeability with 
reference to the 240-millimeter gun, but we did not do it. 

Senator Hrrencock. I think I can tell you Gen. Crozier’s rea- 
son. He said it was very important to have interchangeability 
as to small-arms ammunition and even of the small artillery, but 
there was comparatively so little of the heavy, large-size am- 
munition and large-size artillery that the interchangeability was 
not of the same importance, 

Secretary BAKER. That is obviously true. The higher the 
caliber, the less important. 

Senator Hirctcock. I do not mean by that, Senator Was- 
WORTH, to indorse that statement, but that was the reason that 
he gave. 

Secretary BAKER. That is obviously true. 

Senator Wapsworrn. I question, in view of the testimony 
given, whether that illustrates a broad view on the part of Gen. 
Crozier or the War Department. It is a fact that hundreds of 
thousands of 240-millimeter shells are used, though not as many 
as are used for the 75-millimeter gun. It is a fact also that 
240-millimeter shells were being made in this territory. One 
of our greatest concerns had capacity for turning them out and 
continuing to turn them out, and yet that gun was abandoned. 
There has been no sufficient reason given why it was better to 
take a new gun of a different caliber, which has never been 
placed in production, whose design has consumed months and 
months, and for which there is no capacity. 

Senator Hrrcucocx. I did not mean, Senator WADSWORTH, to 
indorse Gen. Crozier’s statement. I was merely giving his 
reason. 

Senator WapswortH. I understand that, Senator. 
dressing that remark to the. Secretary. 


I am ad- 
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Secretary BAKER. So far as I have knowledge on the subject, 
I will say that the working out of the program for heavy artil- 
lery is necessarily complicated by two considerations—produc- 
tive capacity and the theory of the offensive. Now, the theory 
of the offensive, of course, is worked out by Gen. Pershing, and 
the task of Gen. Crozier is to secure knowledge of the require- 
ments and comply with them, After Gen. Pershing has informed 
the department what his needs are, and after he has been told 
what the capacity for manufacture here is, taking his judgment 
of what the néeds are, Gen. Crozier has doubtless made up his 
program. Of course, it can not be regarded as a fixed program, 
and the suggestion you have made and submitted to Gen. 
Crozier, and which you say he said was worthy of consideration, 
will doubtless be considered. 

Senator Wapsworrs. Of course, so far as the problem of 
productive capacity is concerned, we had no productive capacity 
for 9.5-inch guns or 240-millimeter guns when we went into the 
war. That question, therefore, balances itself. 

Secretary BAKER. That is hardly completely accurate, Sen- 
ator. There were in this country at that time at least two, and 
probably more, manufactories which had the ability to make 
forgings for large guns and had boring plants and the general 
accessories and facilities necessary for the manufacture of 
heavy artillery or middle-heavy artillery, so that there was 
some question of manufacturing capacity which could be con- 
sidered. 

Senator WapswortH. I perhaps have misstated my idea of 
the situation. I do not mean to say that there was not pro- 
ductive capacity, but that the productive capacity for either was 
equal. 

Secretary BAKER. And was inadequate. 

Senator WapswortH. Was inadequate, and the same, so that 
the question balances itself. 

Secretary Baker. Clearly. i 

Senator WADSWORTH. I have been looking over your written 
statement of yesterday. Do you think the statement that the 
initial rush needs are substantially supplied is correct? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator WADSWORTH. We have not the rush needs of artil- 
lery, have we? . 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator WapswortH. For all purposes? 

Secretary BAKER. For all purposes. 

The CHARMAN. Is that statement entirely accurate? 

Secretary BAKER. I understand it is perfectly accurate. 

The CHAIRMAN. I can not understand how you can make that 
statement when you have not got enough guns in the canton- 
ments to train the men. 

Secretary BAKER. My mind was not on the American esti- 
mate. To that extent my previous statement was too wide. It 
would be better if we had artillery for training in the camps of 
this country. I said in my statement that our rush needs are 
satisfied. I think they are in this sense, that every soldier in 
France, or every one we expect to send to France, is adequately 
provided with artillery, either by manufacture or purchase. 

Senator McKerrar. If I may interrupt at this time, I may 
say to the Secretary that I was talking to a high officer in one 
of the national camps this morning. Of course, I shall not give 
his name, but he told me they had no artillery at that camp and 
had no machine guns at that camp. 

Secretary Baker. May I know the name of the camp? 

Senator McKertar, I will give it to you if a moment. 
have forgotten it. - 

Secretary BAKER. Can you tell where it is? 

Senator McKELLAR. It is near New York. 

Secretary BAKER. Is it Camp Upton? 

Senator McKetiar. That is the name, and they have neither 
machine guns nor artillery. 

Secretary BAKER. Do they mean by machine guns either 
light or heavy? 

Senator McKerrar. He used that expression—ihat they have 
no machine guns or artillery. x 

Secretary BAKER. If he meant that they did not have enough, 
I agree to it; if he said they did not have any, it must have 
been a mistake. 

Senator McKrrrar. He said “neither.” I took it that they 
did not have any. He said that they have been training the 
boys without artillery and without machine guns as best they 
could. Under those circumstances, if this officer directly from 
the camp is correct 

Secretary BAKER. If he means that they have not as many 
as they need, he is perfectly accurate; if he means that they 
have not any, he is inaccurate. 

Senator McKexrar. If he means that he did not have enough, 
then we have not all that we need, , 


I 


Secretary Baker. No; we have not all that we need. 

Senator MCKELLAR. I understood you to say that we were 
well supplied. 

Secretary Baker. And much more than that is true. If the 
Ordnance Department had done nothing else but rush the 
building of artillery from the 1st of April until now, we could 
never in that time, by creating additional facilities besides 
those we already have, manufacture an artillery program ade- 
quate for the present needs of artillery for the soldiers in the 
training camps. 

Senator McKerrar. That is why we thought your statement 
755 inaccurate when you said that the rush needs were sup- 
plied. 

Secretary BAKER. I had in my mind the effective use of 
troops in conflict. 

Senator McKetrar. I misunderstood you, as I suppose the 
others did. 

Senator WapswortH. The reason I called attention to the 
Statement is this: It goes to the country and will undoubtedly 
tend to give the impression that there is not a shortage, and 
the public generally will believe that the rush needs, using 
that very expression, are substantially filled. 

Secretary BAKER. That is so. 

Senator WapswortH. Mr. Secretary, I beg leave to differ 
from you on that, Of course, if you confine what are termed 
the rush needs of the Army of the United States to the furnish- 
ing of guns to troops upon their arrival in France, your state- 
ment may be correct, but I do not see how it can be given that 
interpretation. 

Secretary BAKER. Nobody will ever suppose that the War De- 
partment has finished buying and manufacturing things. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Of course not. 

Secretary Baker. What I am referring to there is the original 
rush needs, The rush needs are such provision of artillery 
and artillery ammunition as will adequately equip the troops 
we are to use for defensive and offensive operations. That need 
is supplied. That it would be fortunate if we had an accumula- 
tion of artillery and artillery ammunition for training purposes 
on this side goes without saying. That we are accumulating 
the supply is evident; that it will ever be satisfied is not so, 
because when we get what we want we will need more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that true, Mr. Secretary, notwithstanding 
the debacle in Italy and the falling down of Russia? When 
you made these estimates as to what was necessary to send over, 
did you have in contemplation that the French Government's 
manufacture for us might have to be turned into manufacture 
for Italy? 5 

Secretary Baker. There has been no suggestion that the Rus- 
sian or Italian situation would delay for a second the provision 
that they are ready to make for us. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does seem to me that common sense would 
suggest, in the very nature of things, France is bound to assist 
in the manufacture of ordnance, z 

Secretary BAKER. That goes without saying. 

The CHAIRMAN. If that is true, she must furnish the ally 
néarest home? 

Secretary BAKER. Very likely. 

The CHAIRMAN. So, it seems to me that your statement leaves 
the impression that America is supplied with all the ordnance 
necessary. 

Secretary BAKER. So far as my purpose is eoncerned—and I 
think the statement is a perfect reflection of my purpose—what 
I want the country to understand is that the troops in France 
will be adequately equipped with artillery and artillery ammuni- 
tion. 

The CHATRMAN. Probably. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not feel that it is a probability. 
rely upon definite assurances from men who know. 

Senator MeKILAn. Do you not think it would be better to take 
the people of the country into our confidence—let them know 
that while what you have said may be true, nevertheless we have 
not an adequate supply of artillery in this country with which 
to train our troops, and that every possible endeavor and effort 
should be made by all of our people to get these men trained at 
as early a date as possible? 

Secretary Baxer. I agree with you heartily that we should 
make every possibie effort to increase the output, but I do not 
think it would be taking the people of the United States into our 
eonfidence to afflict them with a doubt that you do not entertain. 

Senator McKetrar. While you have no doubt about troops in 
France being equipped with artillery, it is hardly fair to leave 
the impression on the American people that all our troops in this 
country, as well as in France, are thoroughly equipped. 

Secretary Baxer. I think my statement is not susceptible of 
that construction. My statement says that the initial rush needs 
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are satisfied. It does not say that the complete performance of 
the largest program has been accomplished. 

Senator MCKELLAR. I am very frank to say to you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that it did not make that impression on me. It may be 
there is something wrong with my understanding. I want to 
say, however, that I differ from you about the question of rush 
needs. I think the “ rushiest need of all needs, if I may be per- 
mitted to so express · it, is the need thoroughly training men 
in this country before we send them to France. 

Secretary Baker. In that I entirely agree with you. 

The CuHamman. Senator WapswortsH, I interrupted you. Do 
you wish to continue your line of questioning? 

Senator WapswortH. The thing that oecurred to me in reading 
the statement through very carefully this morning was that it 
gives the impression, I think generally, that the situation is a 
rosy one; that there is nothing to fear; that the rush needs, as 
the Secretary used that expression, have been complied with; 
that no greater haste is necessary; that everything is fine. I 
can not agree with you. I think we have ahead of us a bigger 
task in the next eight months than we have had in the last eight 
months. It is the impression that goes out to the country with 
which I can not agree. It was that point that I wished to bring 
up, because I believe we are in for one of the greatest crises 
that this country has ever known. I do not believe that the 
artillery program of the United States commences to be big 
enough. I think we have got the most of our work ahead of us, 
and that the expression the initial rush needs have been sup- 
plied " is not an accurate description of the situation. 

We have had it told to us time and time again in this com- 
mittee that there is a rifle for every soldier that goes abroad; 
that there will be fieldpieces for every soldier who reaches 
France and for every division that reaches France. The truth 
is that they did not know how to use the rifles and fieldpieces 
when they got them. That is not meeting the rush needs. This 
is a fight. 

Senator New. Is it not a fair inference from your answer to 
this question that until our troops get into actual conflict there 
are no rush needs? 

Secretary Baxer. That is not a fair inference. It does not 
seem to me so. I do not want to be categorical about it. 

Senator BeckHam. Does the term “rush needs” imply not 
only sufficient numbers to equip our men after they get over 
there, but a sufficient number here at home at least to train 
those who can go to France? 

Secretary BAKER. Not to complete the artillery program here. 

Senator BECKHAM. But to train as many as we can send over 
there reasonably well before they go? 

Secretary Baker. Senator, that question can not be answered 
yes or no for this reason, that the final artillery training of 
these troops would be difficult here. From now on artillery 
troops who do go will have had more and more artillery train- 
ing here and will have less and less to get on the other side. 
There are very large schools established by Gen. Pershing in 
France for artillery training, in which he is assisted by French 
and British officers, to put on the finishing touches when the 
troops get there, and then they are in association with the 
French and British troops. 

Senator Weeks. Let me call this to your attention, Mr. 
Secretary. The finishing touches require three or four months 
at least. That is to say, the Artillery that went to France in 
September is still under training, and I assume that they were 
selected to be sent as among our very best and most adaptable 
troops at that time, and they are still under artillery training, 
so that these men who are now in camps in this country, who 
have not artillery with which to train, if they are sent abroad 
in the next two or three months to be brought up to the state 
of efficiency required, have got to have three or four months’ 
training after that before they will be ready for the field, and 
they will not be ready for the field before the middle of the 
summer or the early fall. : 

With reference to rush on or rush necessities, let me 
eall your attention to the statement made by Gen. Greble before 
this committee relative to the ordnance at his camp, Camp 
Bowie, Tex. ‘The requirements are 224 machine guns, 768 auto- 
matics, 17,731 rifles, 12 trench mortars, and 1-pound cannon, 
three to a regiment. That would be the total requirements if 
the division were totally equipped. This is what he says: 

The following is a list presen 
of the more important — of —— gry 2 

And, mind you, this testimony was given only two weeks ago 
before this committee, and Gen. Greble had come direct from 
his camp, bringing the information with him from the reports 
of the morning of the day before he left— 


Rifles, 59 per eent short 


You have given me the impression, and it has been done by 
others, that every camp had a complete outfit of rifles. 

Bayonets, 65 per cent short; pistols, 86 per eent short; cartridge 
belts, 59 per cent short; machine guns, sone on hand, 20 Colts said to 
have been shipped; automatic rifles, 88 per cent short; 3-inch guns, 88 
per cent short; 6-inch howitzers, none on hand; trench mortars, none 
on hand; 1-pound howitzers, none on hand; artille 
cent short; horse equipment, 81 = cent short; infantry equipment, 
which includes haversacks, first-ail pouches, and canteens, 88 per cent 
short; small-arms ammunition, 75 per cent short ;.artillery ammunition, 
95 per cent short of the requirements that are made by the department, 
the equipment coming under Equipment C. 


How can you confirm the general statement that there are no 
emergency requirements for artillery and other equipment when 
you know that there is testimony right up to date, within two 
weeks 

Secretary BAKER (interposing). But I did not make that 
statement. 

Senator WEEKS. I am not speaking particularly of your state- 
ment, but I am speaking of the general impression given in the 
statement which you made yesterday that there were no emer- 
gency requirements. 

Secretary Baxen, I did not say that. I said the initial rush 
needs of equipment had been substantially met. At least, I 
think that is what I said. 

Bs as Weexs. I think you ought to define the initial rush 
n 


harness, 92 per 


Baxenr. Those are pretty simple words. 

Senator WEEKS. They are. but the country reading your 
statement, Mr. Secretary, in my judgment, will conclude that 
our encampments are thoroughly provided with every necessity 
to conduct their operations and their training. Now, evidently, 
Camp Bowie is not so provided. 

Secretary BAKER. Of course, the statement made by Gen. 
Greble, who is an exceedingly zealous officer, was, perfectly 
accurate when he made it: The number of the rifles in his 
camp, 59 per cent short, have since been supplied, as I have 
tried to demonstrate here. 

Senator WEEKS. That is, within two weeks? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; but two weeks is a long time when 
you are getting rifles at the rate of seven or eight thousand a day. 

Senator WEEKS. Then those troops have been in camp for a 
long time without rifles? 

Secretary BAKER. Undoubtedly a long time; but net, ap- 
parently, without any rifles. 

Senator Hrrencock. When you referred to initial rush equip- 
ment, then, Mr. Secretary, you do not think it is of that im- 
portance to train the men with machine guns that they should 
have rushed equipment after they have been for four months 


in camp? 

Baker, It would have been very fortunate, Senator, 
if we had had machine guns earlier, and yet a substantial part 
of any first four months im an encampment would have to be 
taken up with preliminary questions of very elemental military 
discipline, and I doubt whether machine-gun practice could have 
been inaugurated very much sooner if there had been a supply 
of machine guns, not at all discounting the fact that it would 
have been fortunate if we could have had them. There is the 
teaching of rifle shooting first, and then the teaching of machine- 
gun shooting has to follow in order. 

Senator Hrrehcock. The major generals who have testified 
before the committee all admit that they have machine-gun men, 
but no guns. 

S. retary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator Hrrehcock. And they admit that the time of these 
men is largely wasted without machine guns. 

Secretary BAKER. I think there is a period of instruction 
which they could profitably use if we had the guns. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Can you give any reason why 1.200 of 
these machine guns are stored here and not sent to the camps? 

Secretary BAKER. I assume, without knowing, that they are 
for aircraft uses and are not adapted to camp use. I do not 
know that. 

Senator Hrregcock. No; they appear to be ground guns, for 
ground use. 

Secretary BAKER. Then I do not know why it has not been 


Senator Hircncock. And they have not been shipped to 
France and no adequate explanation has been given, and the 
committee has been unable to understand why the department 
contracted for these Browning guns in very large quantities 
when the department knew that none ef the Browning guns 
could be delivered before next spring, and that net more than 
one-tenth of the order could be filled before next fall, but, 
nevertheless, no order was placed for Lewis guns, which were 
immediately available in large quantities for ground use. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The only attempted explanation of holding 


Senator Hrrehcock. I have heard the testimony, which has 


those guns in reserve is that they were held for an emergency— | been that we will not get a single Browning gun until April. 


some emergency that might. arise. 

Secretary BAKER. I will be very glad to look into that. I did 
not know that that was the fact. 

Senator Hitcucocx. That is rather a small matter, because 
there are only 1,200, but here was a factory turning out Lewis 
guns at the rate of 1.800 a month at the time we went into the 
war. It only required a few weeks to adjust that factory for 
American ammunition, and those machine guns could then have 
been turned out in large quantities in ample time to supply all 
our camps with Lewis guns for practice. Meanwhile they could 
have gone on experimenting with the Browning gun, which is in 
an experimental state, and the committee has never been able 
from anyone to get any udequate reason why that was not done. 

Secretary Baker. I think it has been done, Senator. My in- 
formation is that it was done. 

Senator Hrrcucock. You mean contracts made? 

Secretary Baker. The contracts were made with the Lewis 
gun company to produce all the guns they could produce immedi- 
ately. 

Senator Hrrencock. Those contracts were made very late, in 
the first place, and then they were tied up some 60 days by 
changes, in the second place, and finally they were ordered to 
make them only for aviation purposes, in the third place, so that 
it is now the settled purpose of the department not to have a 
single Lewis machine gun for ground use in France, and we are 
absolutely dependent on France for machine guns for ground 
use until next fall. 

Secretary Baker. But the total number of Lewis machine 
guns which are under contract with the Government is nearly 
four times as large as the original program fos arming the Army 
with light and heavy machine guns together. 

Senator Hrrcnucock. We realize finally that a contract is made, 
a very tardy contract, and then the order was changed so that 
they are exclusively for aviation service, 

Secretary BAKER. Well, Senator, if they are better adapted 
for aviation service, the military men will have to determine 
that. I can not. Emphasis is being put upon the aviation pro- 
gram and it would seem that it was rather a concession to the im- 
portance of the aviation program, ground guns being otherwise 
provided for. 

Senator Hircucock, Here is a factory with machines, tools, 
dies, and jigs, and everything all arranged for the manufacture 
of these guns, the capacity of which should have been doubled 
and quadrupled. The department could have placed orders for 
the manufacture of those guns in three factories, just as they 
have done with the Browning guns. Up to the present time we 
have done nothing with the Browning gun except to manufacture 
machinery to manufacture the Browning gun with, none even 
turned out, none will be turned out until spring, and we could 
have been turning out Lewis guns months ago. 

Secretary Baker. But we are turning out Lewis guns, Sen- 
ator. 5 

Senator Hrrcucock. But I mean in addition to this we could 
have been turning them out for ground use. 

Secretary BAKER. I think I ought to dissent from your belief 
that it would have been best to put the Lewis gun into imme- 
diate quantity manufacture in two or three factories. That is 
not easily possible Those factories would have had to be es- 
pecially tooled. Dies, jigs. and things of that sort would all 
have had to be manufactured. 

Senator Hrrencock. But the patterns already existed, whereas 
the Browning gun pattern was not in existence. 

Secretary Baker. No, Senator, not on patterns which already 
existed. At the time we went into this war there had not yet 
been produced, as I am advised, a single Lewis gun chambered 
for American ammunition which would work. 

Senator HırcHcock. The English Lewis gun had to be 
changed very slightly, and the model already existed in May 
of last spring, and it would have taken only a few weeks be- 
fore it could have been manufactured in very large quantities. 

Secretary BAKER. But each change, Senator, required a 
change in tooling, a change in jigs, and before you could get 
quantity production there would be long delays. 

Senator Hrrencock. But nothing like the delay that was nec- 
essary to create absolutely new patterns for the Browning 
gun, 

Secretary Baker. I think that is so. although the Browning 
gun is said to be so very much simpler that its quantity pro- 
duction is a much simpler process than that of the Lewis gun. 

Senator Hrrencock. But we can not be producing the Brown- 
ing in any quantity until 1919. > 

Secretary BAKER. Quite the contrary, Senator.. Quantity pro- 


duction of the Browning gun is expected to begin in February. | 


Secretary Baker. But we have nine now. 

Senator Hrrcncock. But we will not get any for use and we 
will not get one-tenth of those guns before August. We have an 
itemized statement month by month of what they hope and 
ponsa änd next August we will not have one-tenth of that 
order. 

Secretary BAKER. You have statements made here by the 
Chief of Ordnance? 

Senator HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Secretary BAKER. I talked yesterday with Maj. Little, who 
has been personally inspecting these machine-gun plants and 
watching them, and I asked him about the progress made with 
the Browning gun, and he told me that they had already had 
nine, that they would begin to get them by the hundreds in 
February, and that in March they would begin to come out in 
large quantities. 

Senator Hircucock. That is not the testimony of Gen. Cro- 
zier. The first Browning guns promised are in April, and at 
my request he gave me personally what I used before this com- 
mittee, an itemized statement of the number contracted for 
each month, and he finally conceded the statement I made that 
it would be next August before one-tenth of the order would be 
filled, and then they have got to be sent to Europe after that, 
and then the men have got to be trained in using them, so I 
believe I am safe in saying that it will be 1919 before the 
Browning guns can be used in any quantity, if the experiment 
of their manufacture proves successful. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not want to seem to quibble about it, 
but if I am correctly advised, quantity production of Browning 
light guns will begin in March. Their transportation to Europe 
and the use of them by the troops in the spring is a perfectly 
feasible thing. 

Senator Hircncock. Would you change your view if you saw 
the statement of Gen. Crozier as to the monthly production pro- 
vided for? Are you speaking of the Browning light gun as well 
as the Browning heavy gun? 

Secretary Baker. I am not sure that that would necessarily 
change it, only for this reason, that every effort is being made 
to speed up this productive process, and if Maj. Little’s informa- 
tion is later than Gen. Crozier's it would, of course, to that 
extent modify it. s 

Senator Hirchcock. Yes; if Gen. Crozier was not advised on 
his own department. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not mean that. I mean if Maj, Little's 
information, coming right from the factories where he is in daily 
observation of the progress being made, is later than the In- 
formation upon which Gen. Crozier relied, then it would be, to 
that extent, a modification of Gen. Crozier's. 

Senator Wrexs. Mr. Secretary, would you modify your views 
if you read the testimony offered to this committee by the manu- 
facturers who are to make these guns, who said that they could 
not be delivered in quantity before April or May? 

Secretary BAKER, I think their estimate would certainly have 
some weight. 

Senator WEEKS. Would you modify your views if you had a 
statement from the head of an ordnance burenu in another 
branch of the service that he did not see how Browning guns 
could be delivered in quantities before July? 

Secretary BAKER. It would affect me if I knew the extent of 
his observation and knew who he was and how accurate his 
observation had been. 

Senator WEEKS. I understand that Admiral Earle made that 
statement, although he did not make it to me. 

Secretary BAKER. Has he inspected the plants in which these 
guns are being made? 

Senator WEEKS. He has not been a witness before this com- 
mittee. and of course I do not know, but he is an ordnance man 
of authority and knowledge. 

Secretary BAKER. Of course, we are dealing with things about 
which casual remarks are not persuasive beyond the extent of 
information and observation. from which they come. It is a 
manufacturing process. Now, if it be true that these manufac- 
turers and the inspectors of the Government say that they can 
not get quantity production before April, that is the best reli- 
ance we can possibly have. ; 

Senator Werks. I was not present when the testimony was 
given, but I have read it, and my recollection is that that was 
their statement. 

Senator New. The president of the Colt Arms Co. testified to 
that effect. I do not recall his name. 

Senator Hrrencock. Mr. Secretary, I show you the figures 
that Gen. Crozier gave me. They were not put in the record, 
and they were not made public because it was not considered 
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a favorable showing, but you can see what is to be expected by 
next August. 

Secretary Baker. I am asking the Assistant Secretary to 
telephone up to Gen. Wheeler and get the latest information on 
the subject, Senator. 

Senator WrexKs. Mr. Secretary, I want to get back to this 
question of preparation, because I feel very strongly that the 
country is going to be unintentionally misled by the statement 
which you submitted to the committee yesterday. I do not 
think it is necessary, perhaps, for the country to know every- 
thing in detail, but I do think it is desirable that people who 
are making sacrifices in this war should have relatively correct 
information and should not be lulled to sleep by a general state- 
ment of a condition which does not exist. 

Now, let me take a little more in detail this question of prep- 
aration of the forces at Camp Bowie. You say the rifles which 
were 59 per cent short two weeks ago have been supplied? 

Secretary BAKER. Substantially supplied, and I think com- 
pletely supplied. 

Senator Wrexs. And the bayonets that were short 65 per 
cent? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer about that, 

Senator Wrexs. You do not know about that? 

Secretary BAKER. I can give you the general figures on bay- 
onets. The total need for bayonets, Senator, for the Ist of 
January was something less than a million. At that time we 
had 1,106,000, so that the question is simply one of distribution 
from then on. 

Senator Werks. That is, you needed 1,000,000 in addition to 
what you already had? 

Secretary Baker. No. Well, perhaps in addition to what we 
already had, but the total requirements for bayonets on the 1st 
day of January was something less than 1,000,000, and the total 
deliveries of bayonets up to that time were 1,106,000. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Are these bayonets manufactured? 

Secretary Baxer. Oh, yes; manufactured and delivered. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Does that mean delivered at the camps? 

Secretary BAKER. No. It means that they are in process of 
distribution. 

Senator Weeks. Then you say within 30 days there would be 
an ample supply of bayonets at all camps for the use of the 
camps? 

Secretary BAKER. I think it is safe to say that; it is a pure 
question of transportation. 

Senator Weeks. If it is a pure question of transportation, I 
should think it would be within reason, 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; it is no longer a question of manu- 
facture. ; 

Senator WEEKS. Pistols, 86 per cent short. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; pistols is the greatest percentage we 
have, As you know, the substitution of revolvers for pistols is 
a part of the program, and there is a shortage in pistols and 
revolvers put together. It is not to be forgotten, however, that 
the allowance of pistols to our troops is manyfold greater than 
in any other army. 

Senator Weeks. What do you think the prospects are for the 
supplying of that shortage? 

Secretary BAKER. I think, taking the revolver and the auto- 
matic pistol, that the prospect is only fair for an immediate 
catch-up. 

Senator Werks. When was the pistol substituted for the 
revolver? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that, sir. 

Senator Wirks. Was it a year ago or two years ago? 

Secretary Baxer. Many more than that, I should think. 

Senator Werks. Then, the revolvers that we are using are 
simply the type that was used before the substitution was 
made? 

Secretary BAKER. They are military revolvers. I do not know 
that it is the same type that was used before we put the auto- 
matic pistol into manufacture. 

Senator Weeks. Cartridge belts, 59 per cent short. 

Secretary Baxer. This table that I have before me gives the 
total need of cartridge belts up to the 1st of February, which 
is substantially 15 days off, as 1,800,000, and the total supply 
now on hand 730,000, a shortage—we were about 55 per cent 
supplied on the 5th day of January. The table does not show 
exactly what the expected deliveries are. 

5 Weeks. Are they limiting the cartridge belts to one 
pe 

Secretary Baxer. I do not know that, Senator. 

Senator Weeks. Is not a cartridge belt a comparatively easy 
article to obtain? Are there not large manufacturers that 
make them? ‘ 

Secretary BAKER. It would seem a relatively easy thing to 
make. 


Senator WEEKS. The impression I have, although I have not 
any ‘particular information on the subject, was that the capacity 
of this country for making cartridge belts was very large; that 
it had been developed in connection with providing belts for 
European armies, and that for our comparatively small Army 
it should have been easy enough to obtain sufficient belts for 
their needs. 

5 Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that, Senator; I do not 
now. 

Senator Weeks. You think the prospects are not good for 
complete equipment of cartridge belts for three or four months? 

Secretary BAKER. No; I can not answer that. I can say that 
on the 5th of January the supply was 55 per cent of the needed 
requirements for February 1, but how rapidly the deliveries are 
being made I have not before me. 

Senator Weeks. This camp seems to be a little worse off than 
the others. Machine guns, none on hand. Twenty reported 
shipped. 

Secretary BAKER. You observe that Gen. Greble, in his report, 
draws a distinction between machine guns and automatic rifles, 

Senator WEEKS. Yes. 

Secretary BAKER. He is there referring to the heavy Vickers- 
Maxim type, and I am not surprised that there are none there. 

Senator Weexs. Or the Colt gun? ~ 

Secretary BAKER. Or the heavy Colt; yes. 

Senator WEEKS. Automatic rifles, 88 per cent short. 

Secretary Baker. Yes. That is the Lewis gun and the Bénet- 
Mercié, the light type automatic rifle, air cooled. 

Senator WEEKS. Gen. Greble, as I think Senator HITCHCOCK 
has commented, and the other generals who appeared before the 
committee I think were unanimous in the general statement 
that the men belonging to machine-gun companies were prac- 
tically throwing away their time, not having these guns, and it 
seems to me, Mr. Secretary, that that is a matter that should 
have your early consideration, as to whether something can not 
be sent to these camps so that these men may be drilled - and 
given some preparation which will advance them to some degree 
of perfection in their profession. That is my opinion. Three- 
inch guns, 88 per cent short. Is there any prospect In the case 
of that arm? 

Secretary BAKER. You have the full manufacturing data on 
that subject before you. I can add nothing to it. 

Senator WapswortH. Do you know, Mr. Secretary, whether 
any of the American-made 75--n‘llimeter guns have been fin- 
ished and delivered? ' 

Secretary BAKER. Do you mean the 38-inch or the 75-milli- 
meter guns? 

Senator Wapswortn. The 75-millimeter gun, American make. 

Secretary Baker. No; I can not answer that. The figure 
I have before me gives the requirements to July 1, but does 
not give the present. 

Senator WapswortH. You do not know whether any of those 
have been finished yet or not? 

Secretary Baker. No; I do not. Yes; I do. None of them 
have been. I have a later table here which shows that none of 
them have been finished. 

Senator Werks. I would like to ask a question about these 
middle-weight cannon, but there are some articles here that 
seem to me to be of a good deal of importance, and where the 
shortage is very great. Artillery harness, 92 per cent short. 

Secretary Baker. Artillery harness? I do not seem to have 
that figure, Senator. It is not in these tables. 

Senator Werexs. Has this question of saddlery and harness 
been brought to your attention at all, Mr. Secretary? There 
seems to be a great deal of difficulty in supplying our needs. 
The fact that this camp is 92 per cent short would seem to con- 
firm the general impression which I have had, and which I 
think the committee has had, to that effect. Is there any 
prospect of supplying our needs within any reasonable time, 
as far as you know? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that, 
have not that figure. 

Senator Weeks. Horse equipment, 81 per cent short. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know what that means, Senator. 

Senator Weeks. Horse equipment? I think Senator Waps- 
WorRTH can tell more accurately than I. 

Senator WapswortH. Very naturally it means saddles and 


bridles, 

Secretary Baxer. That is not in the ordnance, It may be 
the ordnance supply. 

Senator WapswortH. It is ordnance, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary BAKER., I have before me saddlebags, saddle 
blankets, cavalry saddles, cavalry bridles, and the deliveries of 
saddlebags, for instance, up to December 29, are 149,000. The 


requirements are slightly in excess of that, but not seriously. 
Saddle blankets, the deliveries are 246,000. The requirements 


I do not know. I 
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are about 150.000 more than that. so that would be about a 
60 per cent supply. Saddles, the deliveries are 76,000, the re- 
quirements are about 150,000, so that on the 5th of January 
they were about 50 per cent supplied. 

Senator WapswortH. That is saddles? 

Secretary Baker. Cavalry saddles. 

Senator McKetrar. Are artillery horses included in that. 

Senntor WapswortH (interposing). Do you happen to know 
which type of saddle is meant by that? 

Secretary Baker. Cavalry saddles: 

Senator WapswortH. But there are two types. 

Secretary BAKER. No; I do not know. 


Senutor WapsworrH. You do not know whether it was the- 


new type adopted two or three years ago or the old McClellan? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know that. 

Senator Wapsworrn. Of course that is exceedingly important. 
The new one has never been pluced in quantity production, but 
the McClellan saddle hus been used in the American Army since 
before the Civil War and could be turned out, I should imagine, 
in very large quantities. 

Secretary Baker. I do not know which saddle it is. Senator 
McKe.rar, you wanted to ask about horses? 

Senator McKetiar. Yes; for artillery purposes. 

Secretary BAKER. The requirements of horses are given gen- 
erally, not for artillery purposes only, but are given generally. 
The requirement was 90,247, and the purchases were 90.733; of 
mules, the requirement is 131.000 and the purchases 123,000. 

Senator Werks. There is no difficulty in obtuining mules and 
horses for artillery, is there? 

Secretary Baker. Apparently not. Both the horse and the 
mule situation seems to huve been provided for. 

Senator WEEKS. Now. to go on to the next item in Gen. 
Greble’s statement, Infantry equipment, which includes haver- 
sacks, first-aid pouches, and canteens, 78 per cent short. 

Secretary Baker. I have something here, I am sure, on haver- 
sacks. I will get it right away. That table compares the needs 
of February 1 with the supplies on hand January 5. The total 
number needed is 1.800.000 and the total supply on hand was 
936.000, making, roughly, about 60 per cent en hand now. 

Senator WEEKS. Smnill-arms ammunition, 75 per cent short. 

Secretary Baker. The requirements are about three times the 
deliveries to the 5th of December, but the curve of deliveries 
is much more rapid in its rise than the curve of requirements, 
seeming to indicate that the progress was rapid last year. 

Senator Weeks. Are nli the available small-arms ammunition 
makers in the country being used? 

Secretary Baker. I ean not answer that. 

Senator Weeks. You mean you do not want to answer it or 
you do not have the information? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know. 

Senator Wrrexs. You do not know to what extent they are 
being used? 

Secretary BAKER. No. 

Senator Weeks. Have you had any talk with Gen. Crozier 
about that? I ask this because I do not recall having asked him 
the question. I have been told that they were not being used. 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that, sir; I de not know. 
If he has talked to me about it, it is nut In my memory at the 
present moment. 

Senator Weeks. Artillery ammunition, 90 per cent short. 
It does not seem to me that that is an especially important 
item of shortage if you have not the artillery, jut according to 
the schedules they do seem to be 90 per cent short. 

Secretary Baker. That is not unnatural, I should think. 
Quantity production is in process. 

Senator WEEKS. Turning over to some other matters of 
equipment, and this is also Gen. Greble’s statement, especially 
equipment relating to transportation of a division, escort 
wagons required, 405; on hand, 362; leaving a deficiency of 
45. In all of these other cases, with one exception, the division 
has none on hand. Rolling kitchens, required 110; ration carts, 
required 113; water carts, required 109. Do you want to look 
those up? 

Secretary BAKER. It would probably take a long time to 
look up all of them, and 1 doubt whether I have data on some 
of them. I have here only a summary of the major items.’ 

Senator Weeks. I will just read these, Mr. Secretury: Motor 
cars. 46. There is one motor car on hand. Motor trucks. 245. 
These are the requirements I am reading. Tactical supply 
trucks, 12; rolling kitchens, 10; motor cycies, with side sae 
105; bicycles, 259; spring wagons for artillery regiments, 7 
water carts, trail mobiles for sanitary trains, 6. 

Now, there are none of those means of ‘transportation on 


The CHamman. You might add to thar. further, Senator 
WEEKS, that the testimony before the committee is that that 
is one of. the accessories that is short in Europe according 
to the testimony before this committee. That is motor trans- 
portation. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; that is true. It is short in Europe 
chiefly for transportation reasons. but it is short in these 
camps for an additional reason. The production of standard- 
ized and interchangeable equipment, which is standardized 
and of the very greatest importance, is in quantity production 
how, 

Senator Werks. You refer to the motor truck? 

Secretary BAKER. I am referring to the motor trucks; yes. 

Senator WIXEkS. That would not apply to most of these 
articles? 

Secretary Baxer. It would not apply, of course, to things 
like kitchens and to escort wagons, but it would apply to motor 
equipment generally. 

Senator Weexs. It would not apply to bicycles, or motor- 
cycles, would it? 

Secretary BAKER. No; it would not apply to either of those. 

Senator Weeks. I should think the only one would be motor 
cars and motor trucks that that would apply to. 

Secretary BAKER. Probably not motor cars; motor trucks, I 
should think, chiefly. 

Senator Weeks, The motor trucks required for a division, ac- 
cording to this schedule, are 245. 

Secretary Baker. I wonder, Senator, whether you are com- 
paring the motor equipment for a division in mobile operations 
with the number on hand. These divisions are stationary now. 
They do not require all these motor transportation escort 
wagons, unless they move. 

Senator Weeks. Weil. they may require them in a day if 
they are ordered to move. 

Secretary BAKER. If they are ordered to move within the 
United States they might need them, if they were ordered to 
move otherwise than by rail. 

Senator Weeks. This is Gen. Greble’s statement, and what 
he has given as requirements, or, as E understand it, the stand- 
ard tixed by the department? 

Secretary Baker. Exactly. 

Senator WEEKS. And us far as the quartermaster’s stores are 
concerned they come within equipment © class, which is very 
definite in every article included to make up thut standard 
requirement. 

Secretary BAKER. Exactly. Now, that standard requirement 
is the equipment a division should have in operation. Instead 
of buying promiscuous and indiscriminate truck equipment and 
motor equipment, which would have to be discarded when the 
division actually went into operation, the plan a to supply 
them with standardized equipment when they need i 

Senator Weeks. That is, motor trucks? 

Secretary Baker. That is motor trucks and wagons, escort 
wagons, 

Senator Werexs. They have the escort wagons, practically. 

Secretary Baker. Yes; substantially. 

Senator Werks. But, why, nine months after the declaration 
of war, should there be an encampment where there are no 
rolling kitchens, for example? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer that, Senator. 

Senator Weeks. Does it not seem pretty unreasonable that 
somebody has ust provided such articles as that? 

Secretary Baker I am not sure. The answer is probably 
pretty easy. I am hazarding this answer as the right one. A 
rolling kitchen, of course, is needed in the field. The standard 
equipment for a division might require 100 rolling kitchens, hut 
when they are in a permanent camp they do not need rolling 
kitchens, so that the accumulation of that unstandardized equip- 
ment which they are not going to use would be an unnecessary 
thing to do. 

Senator Weexs. I do not think you are quite correct in that 
statement, Mr. Secretary. For example, there is an encampment 
at Spartanburg, S. C., where I understand their target range is 
30 miles from the camp. ‘Necessarily they have to be away*from 
the camps several days. I should think that would be the very 
time they would need a rolling kitchen, if ever. 

Secretary Baker. But, as a matter of fact, I feel quite sure 
that you have never heard the slightest suggestion that the men 
at the target range at Spartanburg are not adequately fed? 

Senator WEEKS. I have not heard that. 

The CHarman. Right in that connection, is it not true that 
with every division there is a tactical unit of expert motorcycle 
and motor-truck men who have to be trained for usage in 


hand in that camp with the exception of wagons, which I | Europe? 


read. 


Secretary BAKER. Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is it not a delicate proposition to master the 
handling of these motor trucks? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

The CHamMuAN. What preparation can, therefore, be made for 
training these men if they are entirely lacking in facilities? 

Secretary BAker. They are being trained in very large num- 
bers at Black Point, a special camp erected for the purpose, and 
given highly specialized training. > 

The CHARMAN: That is in Florida? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. Forty thousand of them are there. 
Senator WEEKs. I want to say, Mr. Secretary, referring to the 
question of food, that in my judgment the complaints that are 
being made about food are practically negligible. I think the 
food is good at practically all the camps. I think there is not 
much basis for complaint on that score. 

Secretary BAKER. I have not heard any. 

Senator Wrexs. We occasionally have a complaint from a 
homesick boy. 

Secretary BAKER. I have not even had one about the food. 

Senator Weeks. Sent to you through his mother? 

Secretary BAKER. Not even one about the matter. 

Senator Weeks. I think if you were representing the State, 
you would have them. 

Senator MCKELLAR. A good many. 

Senator Wrexs. But I think they are negligible. When are 
these camps going to be fully supplied with all that they require 
in order to make them ready for service? 

Secretary BAKER. No comprehensive answer can be given to 
that, Senator. 

Senator Wrxks. Can anybody give an answer to that? 

Secretary Baker. As to the particular items, different men 
would undoubtedly give you the answers based on the most 
accurate recent survey of the progress being made in procuring 
these accessories. 

Senator WEEKS. Have they got to go on an exploring ex- 
pedition? 

Secretary BAKER. Not at all. 

Senator Weeks. And call in Tom, Dick, and Harry in order 
that we may inform ourselves whether the service is being 
conducted as well as it should be? 

Secretary BAKER. No, Senator; and you have not done that. 
You have called in Gen. Crozier and gotten very detailed in- 
formation from him. 

Senator Weeks. Yes. 

Secretary BAKER. You have called in Gen. Sharpe and gotten 
very detailed information from him. Now, if there be an item 
about which they have been uncertain or indefinite, or which 
was overlooked, or which has subsequently occurred to any 
member of the committee, I shall be most happy to include in 
my statement a comprehensive and complete answer as to 
that item or detail. 

Senator Werexs, Then I would like to have you put in the 
record the time when we may expect that all of these articles 
which I have read, ordnance and equipment, will be supplied 
to every encampment in the United States. 

Secretary Baker. That is, you want me to put into the state- 
ment a forecast as to the time when complete equipment on 
each of these items mentioned by Gen. Greble will be supplied 
for the troops now in training? 

Senator WEERKS. Yes; now in training. 

Secretary BAKER. I will be very glad to do it. 

Senator WapsworTH. Mr. Secretary, have you any system in 
your department by which you receive, say once a week, or 
twice a week, reports showing the percentage of progress? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator WapswortH. Then, you would know, ordinarily, what 
the percentage of progress was in all this equipment? 

Secretary BAKER. Les. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Judging from that percentage of prog- 
ress, I should imagine you could tell when the progress would be 
completed. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; as to some of the items that the Sen- 
ator has been discussing, the smaller items of equipment, the 
less urgent in their need. 

Senator WapswortH. As an example, have you a statement 
which tells you from day to day the progress made in the de- 
signs of heavy artillery? = 

Secretary BAKER. Not a system which tells me from day to 
day, but a system which tells me from day to day the progress, 
and weekly reports of the needs of the Army and the deliveries 
and anticipated deliveries on all the major items of supplies. 

Senator WapswortH. From your recollection of that report, 
could you say that you knew whether or not tiie designs for our 
artillery program are completed? 


Secretary Baker. This report does not contain that. It con- 
tains the needs of artillery, deliveries of artillery, and antici- 
pated deliveries, but does not deal with questions of design. 
Now, in Gen. Wheeler's office there is a room which is devoted 
solely to progress charts, which is kept corrected not only day by 
day but by hour, so that every bit of progress which is made in 
the entire Ordnance Department is graphically stated on those 
charts, and whenever I want to see any particular item of the 
kind you have suggested, I can go into that room and look at it. 

Senator WapswortH. Do you happen to know whether the de- 
signs are completed? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not remember. 

Senator WapswortH. Do you happen to remember whether 
orders have been definitely placed for all the different classes of 
artillery? . $ 

Secretary BAKER, I do not remember that. I think it is quite 
unlikely that they have been. 

The CHARMAN. Do you other members of the committee have 
any questions to ask? Have you finished, Senator? 

Senator WapswortH. On that point, Senator; yes. I do not 
know whether anybody else wanted to ask about the ordnance 
or clothing. I have no more questions on that point. 

Senator McKetrar. I wish to ask a few questions about cloth- 
ing. Mr. Secretary, on yesterday, as I understood you, you 
stated that the purchasing of supplies by the committee on 
supplies has been stopped now. Is that a correct statement? 

Secretary BAKER. I told you it was in process of being 
stopped, Senator, and I think it has stopped now. : 

eee McKetrar. What is going to be done with that com- 
mittee? 

Secretary BAKER. The committee will disappear as a supply 
committee. 

Senator McKetrar. And the members thereof will not be any 
longer connected with the Government? 

Secretary Baxer. I can not say that. 

Senator McKerrar. What do you propose to do with them? 
I am speaking now of Mr. Eisenman, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Kaplan, 
and the other gentlemen on that committee. 

Secretary Baxer. I can only answer with regard to Mr. 
Eisenman. I have had some talk with Gen. Goethals, and, as 
I remember it, he desires to take Mr. Eisenman into his own 
office as a part of the Quartermaster Department. The other 
members of the committee I do not know about. 

Senator McKerrar. So that it is the intention of the depart- 
ment to discontinue the supply committee, but to employ Mr. 
Eisenman to really conduct it? 

Secretary BAKER. That is a possibility. I will not say that 
he will conduct it, but to use Mr. Eisenman’s experience and 
judgment and knowledge in coordination with other people in 
the Quartermaster Department. 

Senator McKerrar. Virtually, that will be conducting the 
matter precisely as it has been done before? 

Secretary BAKER. I think not. 

Senator McKetiar. Except that Mr. Eisenman will be em- 
ployed at a salary? 

Secretary Baker. Either commissioned or employed at a 
salary. $ 

Senator MCKELLAR. You can not say what will be done with 
the other members of the committee? 

Secretary BAKER. I have never heard it suggested. 

Senator McKetrar. Whether it will be disorganized? 

Secretary BAKER. The committee will be discontinued. 

Senator MCKELLAR. The committee will be discontinued. Will 
the committee be discontinued whether Mr. Eisenman goes into 
the service of the Government or not? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator McKELLAR. In other words, you have determined to 
stop the purchase of supplies by this particular committee? 

Secretary BAKER. The reorganization of the Quartermaster 
Department has now reached a point where the services pre- 
viously performed by that committee will no longer be necessary, 
but will be performed directly by the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment itself. 

Senator McKerrar. Virtually under the control of Mr. Eisen- 
man, if the plans of the department are carried out? 

Secretary BAKER. That has been suggested. Not virtually 
under his control. You asked me particularly about Mr. Eisen- 
man, and I was very glad to tell you. Gen. Goethals told me 
that he desired to bring Mr. Eisenman over into his own office, 
but whether he has worked out an arrangement to do that I 
do not know. 

Senator McKerrar. I would like for it to go on record that T, 
as one member of this committee, desire to protest against the 
employment or commissioning of Mr. Eisenman in any pur- 
chasing department of the Government. 
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Of course, I do not ask you to make a reply to that unless 
you desire to, but I want to protest against it, because of the 
developments that have occurred in this committee in connec- 
tion with Mr. Eisenman and Mr. Kaplan, and in the fixing of 
prices by that committee, of which Mr. Eisenman is virtually 
the head. 

Secretary Baker. I would like to say this in reply, Senator, 
that I feel quite sure that you and all the members of the com- 
mittee desire to have the most capable and reliable people em- 
ployed whom we can find, and I so regard your statement on 
that subject as a thing to be weighed. 

Senator McKetrar. Yes, sir. I wish to say this. So far as 
I am concerned the developments in this committee have shown, 
in my judgment, that while Mr. Eisenman may be equipped in 
one sense to supply the Army with the supplies necessary in the 
Quartermaster Corps, that the revelations in regard to this 
committee of which he has been the managing and controlling 
agent are such that I do not think that he ought to be further 
employed by the Government; and when I congratulated you 
yesterday on having dissolved the committee it was on the 
theory that Mr. Eisenman and all the other members of the 
committee would be discharged, and not upon Mr. Eisenman's 
being retained by the department in another capacity for the 
same purpose. 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, let me make this comment on 
that. 

Senator McKrrrar. I would be glad for you to make any 
statement you like. 

Secretary BAKER. I have been in fairly close contact with 
Mr, Eisenman’s work since he has been here. I do not like to 
deal in language of superlatives, but I think his zeal and his 
desire to serve the Government were a very fine exhibition of 
business judgment and of loyal service to the Government, of 
which anybody might be proud. That he may have made some 
mistakes is perfectly obvious. That there may be things in this 
record which ought to be very seriously considered in the mat- 
ter of his employment, of course, is true, since you say so, and I 
will be very glad to examine the record fully. 

Mr. Eisenman would not want to stay in the service—and I 
would not want him to stay in the seryice—if there is anything 
in the record in the slightest degree reflecting upon him. My 
observation has been that his services have been of a very high 
and patriotic order, and that he has conserved the interests of 
the Government in every respect. 

Senator MCKELLAR. And you indorse him in everything and 
in every respect? 

Secretary BAKER. I indorse everything that he has done of 
which I am advised. 

Senator MCKELLAR. You indorse the organization by him of 
the Base Sorting Plant, and you indorse also, as I understand 
your proposition, the fixing of prices for cotton duck by Mr, 
A. L. Scott, on the committee, whereby the Government pays a 
profit on the purchases under the prices fixed by Mr. Scott and 
approved by Mr. Eisenman of from 75 to 150 per cent? 

Secretary BAKER, Senator, I do not want to say that, because 
I do not know anything about the latter of those two instances. 

So far as the Base Sorting Plant is concerned, I can only say 
that, on the statement of facts made to me, the expedient, while 
not n desirable expedient to be permanently followed, was 
probably a wise thing from a business point of view at the time 
it was done. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I say, as one member of the committee, 
that I think the conclusion reached by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee on the question of profit on this duck may not be the 
conclusion reached by other members of the committee. Of 
course, each member can draw his own deduction from the testi- 
mony that is in. That is his own inference, and I think other 
members of the committee would reach an entirely different 
conclusion as to the amount of the profits. 

Senator McKerrar. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask about what 
has been done by the department as to the matter of nitrates? 

Secretary BAKER. I think I asked the committee to consider 
that and powder supply both in executive session. I would be 
glad to have them consider it there. 

Senator McKerrar. Then, I would like to ask you about one 
ether thing. On October 10, 1917, there was an order issued 
by you, and in the fourth division of which, on page 2, is found 
the following: 

Vacancies in the grade of colonel and lieutenant colonel will be 

ed as far as practicable by the promotion of officers selected from 
those serving in the next lower grade in the same arm of the service, 
in the same division to which the organization in which the vacancy 
occurs is assigned or attached for service. 

As I understand, that means that where a man is appointed 
from the Regular Army—say a graduate of West Point is given 
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a temporary appointment as an officer in the National Army 
that thereafter during the continuance of this order he will be 
ineligible for appointment in the Regular Establishment pro- 
vided, and that he will lose his place and that men far lower 
than he is on the list will be promoted over him. Is that 
correct? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think that is the meaning of that, 
Senator. It does not seem so to me. 

Senator McKetrar, I will say that many complaints have 
come to me that that will be the effect of that order, and I 
would like to call your particular attention to it and say—— 

Secretary BAKER (interposing). May I read that section? 

Senator McKELLAR. Yes, sir. I do not think men, for in- 
stance, who had graduated in the academy in later years 
should be, by virtue of that order, if it does have that effect, 
promoted in the Regular Establishment over men who had 
graduated long before. 

Secretary Baker. All that I get out of this is much simpler 
than that. Vacancies in the grade of colonel and lieutenant 
colonel ! —let us take a particular instance. Assume a colonel 
of an Artillery regiment, or a lieutenant colonel of an Artillery 
regiment, the vacancy there will be filled as far as practicable 
by the promotion of officers selected from those serving in the 
next lower grade. That would be majors or lieutenant colonels. 
in the same arm of the service and in the same division. So 
that it would mean this: That if a colonel of an Artillery regi- 
ment, if a vacancy occurs there, the vacancy would be filled by 
the appointment of a jieutenant colonel of Artillery in the same 
division, or a major of Artillery in the same division, and 
would not result in one or the other of two things being done, 
either bringing somebody from the Philippine Islands or the 
Panama Canal, who happens to be next on the seniority list, 
and lenving a vacancy for a long time, or putting in charge of 
an Artillery regiment an Infantry or a Cavalry major. 

Senator McKerrar. Then it might well occur that in the case 
that you illustrated, a man who happened to be in that particu- 
lar division and who had graduated in the class. say, of 1912, 
would be promoted over a man who had graduated in 1916 in 
the Regular Army. 

Secretary Baker. Yes; it might happen. 

Senator McKeLLAR. Would not that be very detrimental to 
discipline in the Army, and would it not cause a great deal of 
discontent? 

Secretary BAKER. I think not, Senator. 

Senator McKetxiar. I just ask you to consider it. 

Secretary BAKER. I will be very glad to consider it; but I 
have considered it many times. In the Regular Army, in time 
of peace, the rule of seniority is the only rule that has ever 
been agreed upon or has ever gotten a normal acceptance 
among the Army; but in time of war, when the Army is ex- 
panded and is made up of the National Army, the National 
Guard, and the Regular Army, and scattered over the face of 
the earth, seniority is wholly impossible. If a vacancy occurs 
in coloneley in France, we can not bring the man next on the 
list in the Philippines and put him over there, and in active 
operations we can not transfer a man from Cavalry to Artillery, 
for example. We have to limit it to the arm of the service in 
which he is engaged; so that the rule which has been adopted, 
and it seems to be a fair rule, is to have, as far as practicable, 
promotions in the division. A division is a large body. It isa 
unit; it has a single commander; and it seems reasonable to 
have those promotions in the division, in the National Army, 
without affecting the standing of officers on the regular roster 
of the Regular Army. I would be very glad to consider it, if 
it is causing any inconvenience. 

The CHAMMAN. I have had it suggested to me that young ofii- 
cers who have been promoted from the Regular Army to the 
rank of major in the National Army practically lose their stand- 
ing in the Regular Army, so far as promotions. are concerned. 
Promotions of their juniors in the Regular Army might be made 
ever so fast, but the young men who are transferred to the rank 
of major, for instance, into the National Army stand still, or 
might stand still, and see their juniors promoted regularly in 
the Regular Army. 

Secretary Baxer. That could not be The promotions in the 
Regular Army go on silently and unobserved by the seniority 
rule. 

The CHatrman. What becomes of the place of these two 
majors formerly filled in the Regular Army? 

Secretary Baker. They may be occupied by National Army 
majors, or something, but a captain of the Regular Army is pro- 
moted to major according to his seniority. If he is absent, doing 
duty as colonel, he is major of the Regular Army and colonel of 
the National Army. 
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The Cuanmran. Do the vaung men she have gone over in the 
National Army from the Regular Army maintain their standing 
all the time in the Regular Army? 

Secretary BAKER. Absolutely. 

Senator McKernan. And are promoted without regard to their 
service in the National Army? 

Secretary Baker. They are promoted in the Regular Army so 
far as their standing on the Regular Army roster is concerned. 

Senutor Mek. Well. I do not see any occasion for com- 
plaint if that is the fact. That will remedy the complaint that 
I make here. 

Senator KAN. Those appointments, then, are in the nature of 
temporary «appointments. 

Secretary BAKER. The National Army commissions are all 
temporary commissions, anda man's status in the Regular Ariny 
is unaffected by his temporary assignment to duty in the 
National Army, under National Army commission. 

Senator Kissy. I refer to promotions in the field. If, per- 
chance. they would be over men in other sections of the country, 
would those be in the nature of temporary? 

Secretary Baker. Only temporary, Senator. 

Senator Hircueock. Mr. Secretary, in the admirable state- 
ment you submitted yesterday I understood you to say that 
purchases in the Quartermaster Department began December 20, 
1917. Perhaps I am wrong about thut. 

Secretary BAKER. No, sir; 1 did not intend to say ‘that, if I 
did say it. 

Senutor Hrrencock. Do you remember when those purchases 
did begin? 

Secretary BARER. Purchases of what, Senator? 

Senator Hircucock. Of supplies for the Quartermaster Corps. 
Wus there any particular time when they began making con- 
tracts? 

Secretary BAKER. Oh, no; they were continuous, 

Senator Hircucock. Continuing right aloug? 

Secretary BARKER: Oh. yes. Enormous purchases of supplies 
were made prior to December. 

Senutor Wavsworru. Mr. Secretary. some one testified here, 
I believe, thut there were quite a number of troops going over, 
artillerymen, who had never even seen field guns or rapid-tire 
guns. Do you know how tong it takes to muke out of a raw 
recruit a trained artilleryxman, or one fit for active service? 

Secretary Baker. No; I do not, Senator; but the statement 
which was made was aceurnte to this extent, that very large 
training schools were established in France for Artillery, and 
a very large number of officers were sent over there to be 
trained, many of whom probably hail not handled artillery ord- 
nance; but they have been ever there for many months going 
through those schools in series, and the only question was 
whether it was beiter te establish the schools there or here. 

Senator Wavsworrtn. Is that for the enlisted personnel? 

Secretary BAKER. No; those are officers’ schools; but there 
are schools for the enlisted personnel us well. 

Senator WapswortH. Are they taught firing on ranges over 
there, or are they taken to the front? 

Secretary Baker. They ure taught firing on the ranges first 

and then taken to the front. 

Senator WapswortHh. How long are they kept on the ranges? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know that, Senator. The officer's 
task in modern artillery, of course, is a very much more in- 
tricate and scientific task than that of the enlisted men. They 
are required to master the use of range finders and mathematical 
instruments, and things of that sort. = 

Senator WADSWORTH, In advance of the introduction of a War 
Department appropriution bill, is it the custom of your bureau 
chiefs in the War Department to supply estimates to you cover- 
ing the needs of their particular bureaus for the ensuing fiscal 
year? 

Secretary BAKFR. Yes. 

Senator WapswortH. Do you revise those estimates? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WapswortH. Do you cut them down and raise them? 

Secretary Baker. Perhaps it would be better justead of an- 
swering questions to say exactly what huppens. The bureau 
chiefs mike out their estimates. They ure taken up by ‘the 
General Staff and studied, and in the event of any recommenda- 
tion for modifications proceeding from the General Staff or ‘the 
Chief of the-Genernl Staff I would consider that, senil for the 
bureau chief. and hear both sides of it. and finully determine it. 

Senator WapewortrH. Has it been the prictice, within your 
knowledge, either in your own case or your predecessors, to 
reduce the estimates as they finally reached you through the 
General Staff? 

Secretury BAKER. I do not recall any personal act of mine in 
ever reducing an estimate on my own unguided judgment. I 


do not remember having reduced any estimates on advice of the 
Chief of the General Staff. 

Senator WapswortH. In the year 1916, for instance, did the 
estimates submitted to the Congress include within their limits 
everything that the Army thought it ought to have? 

Secretary Baker. They certainly included everything which 
was recommended by the General Staff. but I do not think that 
would fairly be held to mean that they included everything 
that the General Staff would have desired if it felt free to 
present a maximum program. Long experience with the subject 
naturally makes them want to present a reasonable program, 
one that they can defend before the committees, 

Senator Wapsworrn. In other words, do you mean that the 
estimates, for instance, in that year might have ‘been toned 
down as it were, for fear Congress might consider them ex- 
cessive? 

‘Secretary Baker. I would not like to say that. You gentle- 
men hase heen dealing with these estimates for a long time, 
anil I think you are perfectly aware that each bureau and each 
officer in the department has ambitious programs for his divi- 
sion, and he haus argued out with members of this committee 
and the members of the House committee the advisnbility of 
certain features of that. Doubtless their estimates are pre- 
pured with a recollection of previous discussions with the com- 
mittee and the desires of the committee that the program shall 
be reasonnhble. 

Senator Wanpsworrn. In view of the world-wide situation 
which existed in 1916. do you think that the estimmtes sub- 
mitted io the Congress were suflicient? 

Secretury Baker. In view of «whut has since happened, I 
should say probibly it would have been very much wiser if they 
had been very much more. 

Senator Wapsworrt. In view of what must have been known 
by the Genemi) Staff and the War Department througn the 
nvenues of information whieh the War Department necessarily 
must have, und which the Congress does not bare nnd the public 
does not have, do you thiuk they were large enough? 

Secretary BARKER. Senator, I think T auglit to say that I think 
they were large enough, in view of the fact that even those 
submitted were reduced. many of them. To bave put iu larger 
estimates would have tel, in all likelihood, to further reduc- 
tions. But I sax that not criticullx at all. 

Senator WavsworrH. You mean reduced by the Congress? 

Secretory Banker. Yes; both the House and Seunte connunit- 
tees, us I reenll it, reduced the estlumtes made by the depart- 
ment in 1916. 

Senmtor WapswortH. My recollection of It was ſhut in some 
very important items, at Jeast, Congress raised the estinuttes, 

Secretary BAKER. I do not remember that, Seunmtor. 

Senator WapswortH. Gen, Crozier testitie! here thut he had 
men arranging a much larger artillery program for several 
Years, und had been urging it. as I remember his testimony, 
through the years 1915 anil 1916, and before the outbreak of 
the European war, but that his estimates, coming from the 
hurenu with his approval. were reduced, ane that when they 
reached Congress they did not reflect his best judgment as to 
what was needed, 

Secretury Baker. I have not Gen. Crozier’s recommendations 
in mind at the moment. but it is a fact known fo you that the 
habit and practice of the War Department is te appeint hoards 
to lay out programs of long-continued manufacture, und the 
most ndequate study of the artillery program that has been 
made by the War Department within recent years was that 
unde by the so-called Trent Bonrd. which decided on types, 
sizes, and quantities, That program was deemed adequate at 
the time it was made, and deemed adequate for some yeur or 
two after that. 

Senator WapswortTH. When was thut made, 
meinber? 

Secretury Baker. I can not give you the dete 

Senator WapsworrH. De you remember the year? 

Secretury Baker. No; I do not. It was un established pro- 
gram when I caine to the War Department. 

Senator WADSWORTH. When you cawe to the War Department 
it was an established program? 

Secretury BARKER., Yes. 

Benator WapswortH. Now, was anything done in the War 
Department to hurry that program and to anticipate the nee? 

Secretury Baker. Yes. It was argued most enrnestly to 
the committees, and u more or less definite understanding 
reached ‘netween the Ordunnce Department and Congress as to 
how rapidly that program should he fulfilled, and each time 
Gen. Crozier appeers before this counmttee or the House com- 
niittee he argues the program, the rute of progress on it. end 
how long it would take to complete it, and whether it ought 
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to be speeded up and accelerated. That was all very carefully 
argued to your committee. 

Senator Wapsworts. Yes, Mr. Secretary; but the rate of 
progress that could be made was so limited by the amount of 
money appropriated for the year. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WADSWORTH. My recollection is that this committee 
at least gave the department all the money it asked. What 
I want to find out is should not we have been asked to give it 
more? f 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, in view of what has happened, it 
would have been very much wiser if much larger estimates had 
been made. 

Senator WApsworTH. Mr. Secretary, was not the possibility— 
yes, the probability—of this event that has happened within 
the minds of the War Department in 1916? 

Secretary BAKER. Of course, the War Department, Senator, is 
a war department, and it is constantly assuming that it may be 
called upon to perform its function, and therefore these con- 
tingencies, or the possibility of being obliged to raise armies 
and equip them and use them in the defense of the Nation, was 
constantly present in the minds of the department. 

Senator WaDswortH. Did the War Department, through you 
or through any other proper official, make any vigorous recom- 
mendations in 1916 to the effect that our program of supply in 
all respects should be greatly hurried? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that any more than to say 
that Gen. Crozier and I personally appeared before the com- 
mittee and urged as hard as we could the appropriations asked 
for. We did not ask larger appropriations. In view of what 
has since occurred in all likelihood it would have been wiser to 
ask much larger ones, 

Senator WADSWORTH., Secretary Baker, the appropriations 
you asked for were in conformance with the five-year increment 
program of the Army, were they not? 

Secretary BAKER. Some of them were; yes. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Well, generally so? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; I think generally so. 

Senator WapswortnH. In view of the world situation of 1916, 
do you not think it would have been wiser to have anticipated 
that program? 

Secretary BAKER. I think it would as I see it now, looking 
back. In view of the later knowledge I think it would have 
been wiser for you and wiser for us. 

Senator WapswortH. Could it not have been foreseen then? 

Secretary BAKER. It was as obvious to you as to us then, 
Mr. Senator. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Oh, no; scarcely. 
methods of information that you have. 

Secretary BAKER. But no one in the country was blind to the 
fact that there was a war going on in Europe in 1916. 

Senator WapswortH. But the administration was best in- 
formed. through its Diplomatie Service and through other means 
of information, as to what the probabilities of the United States 
going into war were. 

Secretary BAKER. I can not say that in 1916 I personally felt 
that we were certainly going into the European war. 

Senator WapswortH. Of course, I would not expect that you 
felt certain that we would be going into the European war, 
but the probabilities were certainly, as it turned out since. 

Secretary Baker. As it turns out since we have gone in, and 
if we were as wise in 1916 as in 1917 unquestionably the esti- 
mates asked for in 1917 and 1918 would have been asked in 
1916. 

Senator WapswortH. In view of the disclosures, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that have been made and given to the public involving 
the publication of intercepted dispatches, disclosing the cynical 
and sinister purpose of the German Government to flout us 
and to continue to flout us, many of which dispatches and 
operations were written or conducted in 1916, was it not well 
within the ability of the War Department or of the administra- 
tion to foresee the inevitable? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know what dispatches you are 
referring to, Senator, but quite generally I decline to discuss 
the diplomatic relations of the Government. 

Senator WapvswortH. They were discussed to the public, Mr. 
Secretary, and given out by the State Department? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WapswortH. What steps did the Council of National 
Defense take to prepare the war-making machinery of the Goy- 
ernment to meet the event that has overtaken us? 

Secretary BAKER. There is an annual report of the Council of 
National Defense that details those steps in very great detail. 
They are far too detailed to summarize in a sentence or two. 

Senator WapsworrH. When was the council first organized? 


We have not the 


Secretary BAKER. Its early organization was very shortly 
after the law organizing it, but its organization in its later 
form did not take place until later. The permanent organiza- 
tion was not effected until March, 1917. The early organization, 
however, had been very active prior to that time. 

Senator WapsworrTH. The organization was not completed 
until March, 1917? 

Secretary BAKER. Its permanent organization was not effected 
until March, 1917. 

Senator WapswortH. When was the act of Congress enacted? 

Secretary Baker. The statement in the annual report is— 

The Council of National Defense, although created under the act of 
coe An approved August 9, 1916, was not fully organized until March 

Senator WapswortH. The Council of National Defense con- 
sists of five Cabinet officers, does it not? : 

Secretary BAKER. Five or six. 

Senator WADSWORTH. You are the chairman, are you not? 

Secretary BAKER, Les. 

Senator WapsworTH. Can you tell us what progress was made 
shortly after August 29? 

Secretary Baker. Very great progress, Senator. 

Senator WapswortH. In what respect? i 

Secretary BAKER. The most conspicuous thing done was the 
industrial survey of the country, which, prior to that time, had 
been inaugurated by Mr. Coffin and some others as private in- 
dividuals, involving a survey of the facilities of every manu- 
facturing plant in the country, and the classification of them, 
and a card cataloguing and indexing of those which were con- 
vertible from one form of industrial occupation to another. The 
activities of the council from the date of its first meeting were 
constant, and, in my judgment, exceedingly helpful toward the 
main purpose. 

Senator WapswortH. Did the council take any action to in- 
crease the appropriations? 

Secretary BAKER. No; it did not. 

Senator Hrrcucock, Mr. Secretary, would you like to revert 
to this delivery of machine guns, concerning which we were 
having some discussion a few minutes ago? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hirchcock. Do you think there is any propriety in 
keeping these figures confidential? 

Secretary Baker. I think it would be better to pass that 
paper around. 

The CHAIRxAN. The figures which you have secured by tele- 
phone from the War Department indicate a possible delivery 
by the end of July of machine guns equal to about four times 
the figures which Gen. Crozier gave us. What is the cause of 
the change in the estimate? 

Secretary BAKER, I do not know that, sir. I have not seen 
Gen. Crozier's figures except as you gave them to me. z 

The CHARMAN. These were the figures taken from a written 
statement which he had before him, and show how many light 
Browning guns and how many heavy Browning guns were to be 
delivered each month; and it appears from this statement that 
up to the end of July only one-tenth of the Browning contract 
could be delivered at that time, which led me to say that the 
Browning gun practically would not become a factor until the 
year 1919. These revised figures that you have given show an 
astonishing change, and I think an impossible change. For in- 
stance, you were providing in the later months of the present 
year—say, September and October—for machine guns to be de- 
livered at the rate of almost a thousand per day. Now, there 
has never been in the history of manufacturing any such ac- 
complishment as that. 

Secretary BAKER. That must be all makes of machine guns. 

The CHAmMAN. No; just the Browning gun. They are not 
segregated, the heavies and the lights, but such a thing was not 
contemplated. It is three times what Gen. Crozier said was 
possible per month at that time, and these immediate deliveries 
are so entirely out of joint with the contracts made and the 
promises which he exhibited that I would like to have them 
reconciled in some way. 

Secretary BAKER. I just telephoned to Gen. Wheeler, or 
Mr, Crowell did, for anticipated deliveries under existing con- 
tracts; and that, I suppose, is what you asked for, is it not, 
Mr. Crowell? 

Mr. CROWELL. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. Either Gen. Crozier did not present the cor- 
rect figures to us or else there has been some important change 
made in these deliveries; and, in either event, I think we ought 
to know as to that. 

Secretary BAKER. There is this change, that at least one and 
probably two very large factories which were otherwise engaged 
when Gen, Crozier was talking with you about it have since 
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been converted to the manufacture of machine guns, Is not 
that true? ig 

Mr. Cnowerr. Yes; that is true. 

The CHARMAN. That is not possible, because none have gup- 
manufacturing machines. 

Secretary Barer. But I mean they have been diverted to it 
and are in course of change, and these figures are anticipating 
their deliveries. These are the prospective deliveries up to a 
late date. 

The CHARMAN. I would like to have those segregated, if pos- 
sible, for the use of the committee—those referring to the 
Browning heavy and light together. You feel sure, do you, 
from such authority as you have, that Gen. Crozier’s 
given to us some 10 duys ago, as to the delivery of Browning 
guns are inaccurate and that something has occurred since 
that time? 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I would not like to say that, be- 
cause I have not those figures, and the possibility of misunder- 
standing is too obvious; but what I have tried to do and what 
Mr, Crowell has been trying to do for us by telephone was to 
talk with the man who does know and who has at his hand the 
means of information 

The CHAmMAN. I will say to you that Gen. Wheeler was here 
present when Gen. Crozier gave the testimony, and he was in 
consultation with him in the meantime, and my recollection is 
that that was less than two weeks ago, 

Secretary BAKER. We can solve the whole problem, but we 
can not solve it by anything I can contribute, because I have 
no personal information about it beyond the papers; but we can 
solve the whole problem by having Assistant Secretary Crowell 
go back to the department and get Gen. Crozier's figures and 
compare them with Gen. Wheeler’s figures and find out the 
discrepancy. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think we should have that. According to 
the absolute, unqualified testimony of Gen. Crozier we could not 
hope for one-tenth of these by the ist of August. 

Secretary Baker. I will be glad to have those figures verified. 
The CHamman. Senator THomas, of Colorado, had to leave 
the room and he asked me to inquire of you why it is that men 
who have been drafted into the National Army are not able, 
in accordance with the promises that were held out to them, 
to get assigned to such qualifications or werk as they are 
fitted for. The Senator had in mind instances of men whom 
he knew personally to be mechanics who had utterly failed 
to be recognized as mechanics and were treuted merely ns 
privates, and some complaint of that sert has come to me 
and to other Senators, and we would like to call it to your 
attention and suggest that the value of the Army would be a 
good deal increased and justice would be done to a great many 
men if some organized effort should be made to examine intu 
the qualifications of these privates and let them have an oppor- 
tunity to follow out the skilled work that they are qualified 
to do. 

Secretary BARER. Senator, I would like to be heard on that 
for n moment. The War Department does not recognize in any 
drafted man a right to elect his service. The Government de- 
termines where he can be of most service, and the fact that a 
man may regard himself as a mechanic or be a mechanic does 
not give him the right to demand of the War Department that 
he be assigned to a particular kind of occupation or service, 
The Carman. Very true. 

Secretary Baker. But we have had made the most elaborate 
occupational census of the men in the Army which has ever 
been made of any similar number of men. It is in a card cata- 
logue, so that at the camp, by pulling out a drawer and laying 
a ruler along the tops of the cards, you can pick out every 
man in that cump who is an automobile mechanic. By laying 
the ruler along another set of indentations in the cards you 
can select every painter, carpenter. lawyer, doctor, every ma- 
chinist, and there is a complete classification of occupations. 

The demand for mechanics in the Army is exceedingly large, 
enormous, us a matter of fact, and when we have a request 
from the Aviation Corps or from the Engineers or from the 
Ordnance Department for mechanics of a particular kind, we 
pull out the drawer and lay the ruler along the line that indi- 
cates the men who are familiar with that scrt of business, and 
we select out of that camp its quota, its contribution, to that 
withdrawal from the division of that particular type of men. 

It is not possible to withdraw them all from one camp because 
it disorganizes the military discipline and the tactical forma- 
tions, which are already in process, so that there are still in the 
camps competent mechanics who have not yet been withdrawn 
for assignment to mechanical operation, but the means for doing 
it are there, and as soon as it can be done it is being done, 

The CHARMAN, That is all I wanted to develop. 
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Secretary BAKER. It is a very complete system. 

The Crarmman. It is being followed out? 

Secretary BAKER. It is very complete. 

The CHARMAN. It was a statement held out to the country 
not only to encourage those that were qualified, but to show that 
the Army would be given the very highest possible efficiency. 
Of course, we get complaints, and although we diseredit them 
ome or less, I realize that there may be some justice in some of 
them. 

Secretary BAKER. I think I have a statement here which I 
would like to hand to you personally, as you are interested in it. 
It is the completest occupational card-index system that has ever 
been made of a similar number of men. 

Senator WADSWORTH. I have heard that that was being most 
excellently done. 

Secretary BAKER. It is being done by Prof. Walter Dale Scott 
and some of his assistants, and I think is a most searching and 
careful analysis, 

Senator FLETCHER. Does it include shiphullders? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; and not only that. but we have been 
able to supply to the Emergency Fleet Corporation a very large 
number of those men, aud they have been furloughed from the 
Army into what we call the engineering reserve, and then placed 
on the inactive list, so far as the Army is concerned, and they 
have gone to work in the shipyards. 

The CHAIRMAN. Along the same line, I have a suggestion from 
an Ariny officer. He had no right to make it to me, but he did. 
In this rule with reference to the apportionment of a soldier's 
salary, so much to his dependent wife, children, or mother, as 
the case may be, that while these young men have been receiving 
their proportion of the salary, the apportionwents have not yet 
been made to the dependents, in many cases. Do you know 
anything about that? 

Secretary BAKER. I have had some complaints of that kind. 
Senator. Not only that kind, but I have had complaints of 
slowness in paying the soldiers themselves in the camps, and T 
have looked into it two or three times, ench time finding that 
the difficulty comes from the inaccurate way in which unnies 
are written and spelled in lists. They huve to be carefully 
compared, and when a company officer makes out the list of his 
men and spells a mun's name wrong and it is compared with the 
controlling list, then if there is a man in the company whose 
name is not on the controlling list and it is short a inan who 
ought to be there, it has to be sent back for correction, aud until 
the Ariny gets to know itself better that sort of thing is in- 
evitable. 

The CHAIRMAN. I suppose so. 

Senator New. Mr. Secretary, you spoke a moment ago of sey- 
eral factories being brought into the manufacture of machine 
guns since this testimony given by Gen. Crozier, 

I would like to ask, if it is a fair question. if the Government 
has advanced money to any of these companies or to any com- 
pany for the purpose of building or equipping its plant? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; I think so, Senator. The Government 
has done this. You authorized it by an act of Congress, nuthuor- 
ized the department to advance not in excess of 334 per cent 
of the contract price on anticipated deliveries upon the receipt 
of proper security for the advance, and the War Department 
has appeinted a board of men of large experience in such mat- 
ters to take up with the individual manufacturer the question 
of the kind of security he gives, and those securities are depos- 
ited in the Federal Treasury and have been the basis of ad- 
vunces to a great many men. 

Senator New. Objection has been made, Mr. Secretary, ac- 
cording to statements made te me by certain managers, that 
they have offered to do work for the Government, proving them- 
selves equipped to do the work, and that they have been denied 
the opportunity te do it, while at the same time the Government 
has, at its own expense, equipped other plants to which con- 
ry have been given. Is there anything you care tu say on 

t 

Secretary BAKER. As a general statement, I could not reply to 
it. This is true, that contractors who are nlready engaged in 
the class of business we desire to have expanded have doubtless 
been preferred to factories which have been engaged in similar 
business but are ready to convert their enterprise, but each case 
has to be taken by itself. The effort of the department has been, 
as far us permission by Congress goes, and upon ndequate se- 
curity to protect the Government, to assist manufacturers to 
curry forward their financial and manufacturing: operations. 

Senator WEEKS. Mr. Secretary. I want to get back to one of 
‘the matters which we were discussing about shortages. It is a 
comparatively minor matter, and yet I have found the con- 


tracts here in the testimony, and that is the question of belts. 


The contracts were let in the months of April and May of last 
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year for 1,800,000 belts, which will be enough to supply the 
Army with one belt apiece at least. Now, it would seem from 
that that there should be no lacking in the belts supplied. and 
yet Gen. Greble testifies that they are 65 per eent short in his 
camp. 

It went on from that, and contracts were let in July for 
1.565.000 more; in August, for 1,060,000 more; and in the 
months between August and November, for 720,000 more, or 
about 5,000,000 belts. A belt is a simple, easily made piece of 
equipment, and it is most surprising to me that there should 
be a shortage in any camp. 

Secretary Baxer. I have nothing on the subject of belts, 
Senator, in this weekly report. 

Senator Werks. Will you be good enough to look that up and 
see if the shortage is due to a lack of distribution or trans- 
portation or to the failure of the manufacturers to furnish the 
belts within the contract time? I am just curious about it. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; I will be very glad to look it up. 

Senator WEEKS. That is one item that it seems to me there 
should not be any question about. 

Secretary Baker. I would be very glad to look it up, Senator. 

The CHarmman. You are going to start in now, Senator 
FRELINGHUYSEN? S 

Senatur FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. I thought it might be a good time to take a 
recess until half past 2. 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Chairman, I have a Cabinet meeting 
this afternoon. I can probably be excused from the Cabinet 
meeting if you prefer to go on this afternoon. 

The CHamMAN.” We want to suit your convenience. 

Secretary BAKER. I can give you the entire day to-morrow, 
and be glad to. 

The CHARMAN. Whichever you prefer. 

Secretary BAKER. I think it would be better for me to be at 
the Cabinet meeting if I could. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well, sir. 

Senator Werks. Then we have no other witness for this after- 
noon, have we Mr, Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. ; 

Senator FEELINGHUYSEN, I only want to inquire of the Secre- 
tary regarding the matters of cantonments. 

The C Hamax. Weil, you might finish with that. 

Senator WEEKS. When we get inte the eantonment question 
I apprehend some members of the committee will want to go 
into that, 

Senator McKerrar. Yes. I think we had better adjourn until 
to-morrow morning. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Why $134,000,000 was spent in can- 
tonments at a profit of 2.98 per cent. I wanted to inquire into 
that, a little bit. > 

The Cuamman. We have not touched the cantonments. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. I have some information whieh will 
probably be illuminating to the committee, and I would like to 
make some inquiries of the Seeretary in regard to it. 

Secretary BAKER. Perhaps you would be good enough to give 
me what you have. Senator, so I will be able to be sure of my 
own statements about it in the meantime, 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. It relates entirely to the testimony 
of individuals regarding prices paid for laber at the eanton- 
ments. I do not know that you have any official information 
regarding that. 

Secretary BAKER. No; I do not think I have on that subject. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. I move we adjourn, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 1.05 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned 
„ Saturday, January 12, 1918, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m. 


COMMTITEE ON MILITARY Arras, 
Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., Saturday, January 12. 1918. 

The Cuamman. The committee will please come to order. 
STATEMENT or HON. NEWTON b. BARE, SECRETARY OF WAR-—-RESUMED, 

Mr. Secretary, do you desire to make any general statement 
about anything over which we have gone heretofore? 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Chairman, I was asked several ques- 
tions as to which I said I would get some further information. 
There were three of those statements which I will now make. 

Senator Hrrencock asked me why 1.200 machine guns were 
left undistributed. I looked into that last night, and I found 
that this represents what is left of some 3,000, of which the 
remainder have been distributed, giving 20 to each National 
Army cantonment and 50 to the National Guard, and some to the 
Aviation Service. This was done in this way because in the 
beginning the National Guard was at full strength and the Na- 


tional Army were partially filled. Under the present plans the. 
Lewis guns are not used in France. where our troops are at pres- 
ent furnished with the automatice Chauchat rifle and the Hotch- 
kiss machine gun, with which they are supplied after reaching 
France. The Ordnance, wish to retain about 200 of these rifles 
for experimental or other purposes, and the remaining 1,000 
will be distributed partially to the camps and partially to the 
Aviation Service. They have only been on hand about one 
month. 

The CHARMAN. There was a suggestion here, possibly not a 
positive statement, that there were a great many of the Lewis 
guns made for the European army that were never delivered. 
Whether they have been commandeered or whether the United 
States has taken control of them I do not know. Do you know, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know. It would not be easily pos- 
sible for us to use them; even if we got them, we could not use 
them in this country. 

The CHamman. They could be used only for practice pur- 
poses? 

Secretary BARER. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know whether there were any such 
or not? t 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know. 

The CHammMan. Do any of the members of the committee de- 
sire to ask the Secretary any further questions? 

Senator Weeks. Do you mean about that particular matter, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Secretary BAKER., Mr. Chairman, perhaps it would be well to 
permit me to finish these statements in answer to questions about 
which I said I would get information. 

A report from the Chief of Ordnance, January 5, states that 
there have been ordered 36 batteries for delivery by June next 
to be secured from the British Government. Further orders will 
be given at Midvale and at Bethlehem for further deliveries up 
to 90 batteries, which is the requirement for 30 divisions, allow- 
ing 25 per cent for replacements. 

Senator WapswortH. Ninety batteries of 9.2’s? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir; that is the program. 

Senator WapswortH. But there are none of the 240 millimeter 
French guns ordered? 

Secretary BAKER, We are getting the 240-millimeter guns 
from the French in France. I do not know whether this is in 
evidence before you or not, but—that statement was inaccurate. 
We are getting from the French 75’s and 155’s, both guns and. 
howitzers. We are getting the English pattern of 8-ineh hewit- 
zer, and 9.2 howitzers. and our own 9.5 howitzers. We are not 
getting the 9.5, or its equivalent, the 240 millimeter. 

Senator WapsworrH. That was the understanding. 

Secretary BAKER. I have a table which I will be glad to show 
to the committee. but which I do not desire to put into the record, 
which gives the quantities delivered and under contract, and the 
increase in these arms projected forward to December, 1918, 
from the Ist of January. 

Senator WapsworrTH. We have got that in our executive SeS- 
sions. We have had the complete Artillery program showing 
the quantities of each caliber. 

Secretary BAKER. This shows the monthly deliveries, showing 
the rather rapid rise in American deliveries month by month. 

Senator WapswortH. Gen. Crozier said that they were prom- 
ised, but he did not expect the promises could be lived up to, 
although the manufacturers were doing their best. 

Senator Weeks. In discussing the matter of the 1.200 Lewis 
guns which have not been distributed, and this last subject, 
you say, in both cases, that they will be. When will those 1,000 
guns be sent to the Army posts? 

Secretary BAKER. I assume immediately. 

Senator Wrrexs. It seems to me to be a pertinent inquiry 
why it was not done a month ago? 

Secretary BAKER. I think that is pertinent. but a month ago 
is not so long ago. The theory upon which they made distribu- 
tion was to take the 3,000 available guns and distribute them 
to the National Guard and National Army in relatively the same 
proportions. The earlier distributions were sent to the National 
Guard because their numbers were full. They have apparently 
retained about 1,000. They want to keep 200 for experimental 
purposes. They had to turn over the remainder, partially, at 
least, to the camps and the aviation or aircraft committee or 
section. At any rate, it leaves something less than 1,000 still 
to be distributed. Obviously it would be well to let the Na- 
tional Army when assembled have those weapons, but until 
recently it was not done. It was not complete, and other 


freight orders were given 


precedence. 
Senator WEEKS. Gen. Crozier testified that those guns were 
being kept for some possible emergency. I did not understand 
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at the time and I do not know now what the emergency could 


have been. It seems to me that a delay of 30 days in sending 
ipose guns to our recruits for training purposes, and in those 
other matters, is the essence of the whole problem that we are 
discussing, and there should not be a delay even of a day. My 
eriticism is that instead of acting promptly there is delay in 
almost every action. 

Secretary Baxer. The fact is that the railroad congestion in 
this country has been very great. A system of priorities was 
worked out by which Government material was given priority, 
and everybody in the Army and everybody in the Navy had a 
right to put a tag on a car and say, “ This is a priority order,” 
because it was a Goyernment shipment. As a result of that, 
practically everything the Government had to ship was marked 
priority, and the consequence was that the priorities became 
jammed. 

Senator WEEKS. Let us take the case of these Lewis guns; 
where are they? 

Secretary BAKER. I think they are at the Springfield Arsenal, 
but I am not sure. 

Senator WEEKS. There is an encampment within 60 miles 
without guns. 

Secretary BAKER. I am not certain of that. 

Senator Weeks. Substantially without guns. 

Secretary BAKER. I am not so sure, but surely less than they 
could use. It is fair to say that. 

Senator WEEKS. Let us assume that that is practically true. 
Why would it not have been well to use those guns and supply 
that division and let us have one division actually at drill with 
the guns that they are likely to use or similar guns? 

Secretary BAKER. That would have been a possible thing. 
Of course, the fact is, in the distribution of arms the effort has 
been to distribute the largest quantities to those divisions near- 
est ready to go abroad. Camp Devens, to which I suppose you 
refer, is a National Army camp, and it may well be assumed has 
had less training than some of the National Guard and Regular 
Army camps, where the arms would have been more useful. 

Senator Weeks. The National Guard camps were not as 
readily available for this particular purpose. 

Secretary BAKER, It would have been a bad principle of dis- 
tribution to send these guns to Camp Devens merely because it 
is nearest, when some other camp more remote was going to use 
them first. 

Senator Weeks. I think that is the very essence of the prin- 
ciple of distribution and is one of the great difficulties with the 
railroad situation in this country to-day. We buy supplies 
manufactured in Illinois and deliver to New York when exactly 
the same supplies are manufactured in New York. That is one 
of the faults of the railroad system. These things should be 
distributed at the nearest point. 

Secretary BAKER. As a general statement, that is perfectly 
obvious. It is thoroughly ideal. 

Senator Werks. It may be ideal, but I do not think it is 
impossible. 

Secretary BAKER. It is impossible on any sudden order. 

Senator Weexs. It is? 

Secretary BAKER. It requires large storage facilities and means 
of distribution from particular places. 

Senator WrEexs. From the Army’s standpoint, it may be ideal, 
but not from a business standpoint. 

Secretary BAKER. It is ideal from a business standpoint. We 
can not accumulate things in Chicago unless we have storage 
houses to put them in. 

Senator WEEKS. That is true. 

Secretary BAKER. If the storage houses are at Springfield 
Arsenal then the accumulations must be at that place until the 
new centers of distribution can be created. 

Senator WEEKS. Mr. Secretary, we are discussing the general 
topic rather than the details. Let me ask about the orders 
which you have stated will be given at Midvale and to the 
Bethlehem Co. Why haven't they been given? 

Secretary Baker. Because they have not the additional ca- 
pacity at the present time. They are increasing it as rapidly 
as possible. 

Senator WEEKS. Why not give the order? 

Secretary BAKER. They have had orders to increase the 
forging capacity, and as soon as it is increased orders will be 
given. 

Senator Werxs. You think in that particular case there will 
be no delay in final delivery? 

Secretary BARER. I think not. One of the early things done 
was a conference with the Midvale and Bethlehem people by 
which eno: mous extensions of their facilities for forging were 
created. Their forging capacity was not at that time allocated 
to particular arms, but the extension was authorized, and as 


soon as that is available the arms most needed will be the ones 
that they will be put to work on. ú 

Senator WapsworTH. Evidently the mind of the department 
has been changed with respect to the 1,200 Lewis guns since 
Gen. Crozier testified, because he testified it was not the inten- 
tion of the department to distribute them to the camps. 

Secretary BAKER. Of course, Senator, having heard Gen. 
Crozier’s testimony you know what was in his mind. However, 
upon consultation with the Ordnance Department yesterday that 
was the information that I received. 

There is one other thing to which I desire to call attention. 
Some one told me—I think it was Senator McKrrrar—that he 
had talked with an officer from Camp Upton, as I recall, and 
he left the impression that there were no machine guns and no 
artillery at Camp Upton. 

Senator McKertar. He did not leave me under that impres- 
sion; he stated so. 

Secretary Baker. Yon remember that you and I debated 
whether he meant relatively none or absolutely none. I told 
you, as I remember it, that if he said absolutely none, he must 
have been in error. 

There are at Camp Upton four 3.2-inch guns, eight 3-inch, 
and in addition 20 Lewis and about 50 Colts and 30 Chauchat, 
four 4.7-inch have already been shipped from the arsenals, but 
we have no record of their arrival. 

A letter from the commanding general of the division, Gen. 
E. M. Johnson (in the absence of Gen. Bell) dated December 
21, states— 

That there has been firing by field artillery for the instruction of all 
gunners of the 1 that everything is going along well here; that 
of course the artillery, machine guns, etc., are not fully equipped. 

That shows, however, that there had been actual firing. 

Senator Hrrencock. These 1,200 guns, then, are not being 
kept 175 emergency purposes, but will be distributed to the 
camps 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. To reconcile Gen. Crozler's state- 
ment with that, it is possible that Gen. Crozier had in mind a 
larger distribution to the aviation section than now seems nec- 
essary. That may have been what he had in mind. 

Senator Hrrcucoox. But those are not aviation guns. 

Secretary BAKER. No; they are not aviation guns. 

Senator Hrrencock. They are not aircraft guns. We discov- 
ered the presence of these 1,200 guns because there was no 
accounting for them. Gen. Crozier said they were in storage. 
When asked why, he said it was to meet some emergency that 
might arise. That was the way the matter came out. 

Secretary BAKER. The fact that they are manufactured for 
ground work does not prevent their being mounted for aircraft 


use. 

The CHAtRMAN. But the guns, Mr. Secretary, are quite dif- 
ferent. 

Senator McKetrrar. Yes; they will have to be changed for 
that purpose. 

Secretary BAKER. The tripod would have to be taken off., 

Senator McKerrar, And the air-cooling arrangement would 
have to be taken off. 

Secretary Baxer. I do not know about that. 

Senator Hrrencock. And the Lewis Co. is manufacturing an 
ample number of aircraft guns? 

Secretary Baker. The Savage Co.? 

Senator HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Senator McKerrar. I had a telegram from the editor of one 
of our leading papers, in which he asked me to ask you how 
many pieces of artillery are in Camp Sevier. 

Secretary BAKER. I will be glad to find out for you. I do not 
know. 

Senator McKerrar, It seems that he has been there. Then 
he asks me to ask you this question. He states that, owing to 
the scarcity of uniforms and clothing, the boys who are able 
to are compelled to buy clothing in order to protect themselves 
from the cold. They buy the clothing from the merchants in 
the towns surrounding these camps, and the merchants chasge 
them 50 per cent more than the civilians have to pay. Now, 
has the department taken any steps to look into these matters 
and to protect the soldiers against the profiteering of the men 
in business around the camps? 

Secretary BAKER. Two steps. I fancy the thing he refers to 
is officers’ uniforms rather than the men’s uniforms. 

Senator McKerrar. Oh, no. Our information is that the boys 
in all these camps who were able to, when it was cold and 
when they had no woolen clothing, bought overcoats in these 
neighboring towns, and bought them at tremendous prices. 

Secretary BAKER. I will still say two steps. I will leave out 
the question of the officers’ uniforms. Gen. Goethals some days 
ago—perhaps more days than I now remember—directed the 
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quartermasters of the camps in which there was any remaining 
shortage of uniforms to buy all that could be bought in the near- 
by towns and distribute them among the soldiers. 

The other step was to institute a pretty therough inquiry as 
to where the uniforms came from around these camps. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Carrying out the view eee by this 
able and splendid man, a man who is thoroughly in sympathy 
with what we are doing. would it. not be a good idea to have 
some one posted at these various camps to see that the soldiers 
are not preyed upon by the merchants surrounding the camps? 
In other words, I think the soldiers are entitled to every pro- 
tection from the Government when they are taken into these 
camps. 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, every chamber of commerce in 
towns near camps is actively in cooperation with the War De- 
partment and is operating upon its own commercial people with 
a view to preventing an extortionate raising of prices. to the 
soldiers. Operation of the regimental camp exchanges is al- 
ready being conducted for the purpose of protecting the soldiers 
against an improper rise of prices in near-by places, and that 
subject has been under observation and correction from the very 
beginning. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Secretary, I have no disposition to cavil 
about these things, but your general statements before this 
committee are calculated to leave the impression that all these 
things are really in the hands of the troops. I saw the com- 
manding officer of Camp Sherman just a moment ago, as I came 
over here, and I asked him about his supply of clothing. I 
asked him if he was fully supplied. He said No; not yet,” 
that they were several thousand short in his command. Now, it 
may be that that condition is inevitable 

Setretary BAKER. Is that at Chillicothe? 

The CHARMAN. No. Camp Sherman. 

Senator WapswortH. That is Chillicothe. 

The CHARMAN, It may be that that is inevitable. but the 
effect of your statement upon the country is to lull the people 
into a feeling of absolute security that everything has been done. 
I do not think it has been. 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I think this country is entitled to 
feel secure. 

The CHARMAN. I think the country is entitled to know the 
conditions, 

Secretary BAKER. So do I. When they know the conditions 
they will feel secure. I do not know the facts about Camp 
Sherman. Let me ask the Assistant Secretary about that. 
[Addressing Mr. Crowell:] When you were at Camp Sherman 
three or four weeks ago did you learn that there were as many 
as several thousand men without blouses? 

Assistant Secretary CROWELL. No. There are new recruits 
coming in every day. They, of course, have no uniforms at all. 
I should say that 95 per cent of the men were in uniform four 
weeks ago. f 

Senator MCKELLAR. Well, 95 per cent still leaves a number of 
them without uniforms. 

Senator Hrrencock. Do you have any of the figures? 

Secretary BAKER. No. I only asked Mr. Crowell that because 
he was an eyewitness. He went out with the object of discover- 
ing the exact state of the equipment. To have the commanding 
officers or anybody else tell a Senator, or tell anybody else, that 
there are thousands of men without blouses, unless that is a 
fact, is a very serious matter. 

The CHARMAN. The men are bound to testify when they come 
here, and the testimony of Gen. Greble and Gen. Wright was to 
the same effect. This officer was not volunteering the infor- 
mation to me, 

Secretary BAKER. I do not criticize the propriety of your 
asking him nor the propriety of his answering, but I am simply 
raising the question as to the truth. 

Senator Hircucock. Here is the trouble, Mr. Secretary. We 
have specifie testimony on certain points, and your testimony 
seems to contradict it completely. For instance. I have in my 
hand here a statement made by the Quartermaster General be- 
fore this committee. He showed us a certain shortage of sup- 
plies upon November 30, and yet the impression that you have 
given the committee is that there was no such shortage. 

Secretary BAKER. I have not testified, Senator HITCHCOCK, as 
to November 30; but what I have been trying to give you was 
the latest information. 

Senator Hircucock. You spoke of three or four weeks ago. 

Secretary Baxer. November 30 was longer than that. 

Senator Hrrencock. This is in November November 30. If 
this were true then, certainly conditions uud not be expected: 
to be so wonderfully improved since. Here are some of theshort- 
ages which the Quartermaster General gave: Blankets, 18 per 
cent short; cotton breeches, 42 per cent short; woolen breeches, 


40 per cent short; cotton coats, 59 per cent short; woolen coats, 

48 per cent short; cotton cloth, 18 per cent shert; summer 

drawers, 19 per cent short; wool drawers, 20 per cent short, 

and so on down the entire list, until we come to overcoats, 46 

per cent short on the 30th of November. That means that the , 
department was that much short, and after it receives these 

things they have to be shipped to the camps. 

Secretary BAKER. Does that mean that that shortage existed 
in initial equipment, or does it mean that they were short in the 
distribution of garments to the camps? 

Senator Hrrcucocx. This much short on contracts for deliv- 
ery to the Quartermaster’s Department. According to his testi- 
mony, they have a shortage of 46 per cent on overeoats. That 
Is the shortage in the Quartermaster’s Department. After he 
receives them, they have got te be shipped to the camps. 

Secretary BAKER. I have no figures with me at present as to 
the number of overcoats delivered to-day, but it is a very large 
number, because an enormous industry is devoting its entire 
time to the production of overcoats and blouses. 

Senator Hrreucocx. I agree with the chairman of the com- 
mittee that you seem to have the impression and want to give 
it to the committee that everything is lovely. 

Secretary BAKER. Quite the contrary, Senator. What I want 
to give to the committee is an exact and accurate picture of the 
conditions as they are now. That there was a shortage of over- 
coats and blouses and trousers is perfectly true, but the figures 
that you have here are figures that were taken at the climax 
of that shortage, when the railroad trains of this country were 
earing for the distribution of large supplies which had not 
reached the camp, which had not been distributed in the camps, 
and when the factories in the country were turning out large 
additional supplies. What I want you to have is a knowledge 
of the fact that since these discouraging figures were made, the 
further distribution of supplies and the further production of 
supplies has created a very much better condition. I do not 
characterize it as perfect, of course. 

Senator Hrrcucock. You state, then, that during December 
and the first half of this month that has all been cured? 

Secretary BAKER. I did not say that. I am trying to deal in 
universal. afffrmatives or universal negatives. I am trying to 
give you the figures. Take the overcoats. I gave you yesterday 
the exact number of overcoats, 

The CHARMAN. The fault I have to find, Mr. Secretary, is 
this: If the Congress, or if this committee, or if the people are 
satisfied from your general statement that everything is all 
right, or as near right as it is humanly possible to have it, they 
will say that no further legislation is necessary; you can not 
better conditions by any legislation, and there should not be any 
legislation. On the other hand, when the exact status of things 
on the ground and in detail is disclosed to the committee, why 
then something seems to be necessary in the way of legislation 
and there should be some change in conditions if a better con- 
dition is to be brought about. 

Baker. I wish to make it clear to the commitiee 
that I welcome the cooperation of the committee, whether its 
suggestions are along legislative lines or lines of administrative 
readjustment. I welcome it in every form. 

CHarmman. That is one of the purposes we have in view. 

Secretary BAKER. Clearly, but I must insist that the facts as 
they are, and which I am trying to give you, are proper facts 
to be given, and if their effect results in reassurance in the mind 
of the country, then the country is entitled to that reassurance. 
If the things we have done demonstrate that there is no predicate 
for legislation, then we are fortunate: 

I have before me the requirements for overcoats and the 
delivery for overcoats. Up to the second day of October the 
deliveries of overcoats were in excess of the requirements. On 
the 18th day of October (this is in the weekly report) the re- 
quirements suddenly greatly exceeded deliveries. That was due 
to the fact that a large number of additional men had been 
called out to draft in the National Army, and the needs then ran 
up until they reached a maximum on the 30th of November, 
when they were at the highest point above the line of delivery. 
On the 30th day of November there was a shortage of a con- 
siderable number of overcoats. 

Senator Hircucock. That corresponds with my figures? 

Secretary Baker. It does not correspond with 46 per cent, 
so that must have meant distributed rather than received 
overcoats. On the Ist day of December, the line of need and 
the line of supply met, and from that day forward the line of 
supply has been greatly above the line of need. On the 29th 
day ef December, the total number of overcoats on hand 
whether distributed or not I can not tell from these figures; 
there is great difficulty in delay—but on the 29th day of De- 
cember the total number of overcoats delivered to the Army 
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was 2,221,000 and the needs on that day were 1,164,000. That is 
the form in which I get the weekly report, Senator HITCHCOCK. 
[Handing Senator Hrrencock the report.] 

The CHamMan, That, of course, would not disclose, Mr. 
Secretary, whether there had been an absolutely pro rata dis- 
-tribution of these supplies. In other words, on a paper show- 
ing there might be absolutely enough to go around, but prac- 
tically there might not be enough to go around, 

Secretary BAKER. Exactly. 

The CHarrMAn,. The testimony has been that, due to faulty 
distribution, some cantonments and some divisions have plenty 
of things, while others are short. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. That has happened many times 
with regard to particular items. When the draft was applied, 
687,000 men were drawn, 500,000 of whom were to go into the 
National Army. ‘The camps to which these men were sent were 
distributed over the country, and a camp which to-day might 
have 40,000 men, might to-morrow have 85,000 men, so that an 
accumulation of supplies on the basis of its first population 
would throw the whole matter out of adjustment, and the re- 
sult of changing the men and sending them from one place to 
another was that there was oftentimes an oversupply at one 
camp and a shortage at another. 

Senator WapsworrtH. In addition to that, Mr. Secretary, the 
Quartermaster General miscalculated on the sizes, so that there 
were many thousands of uniforms and coats that could not be 
worn by any of the soldiers. 

Secretary BAKER. The fact is, whether there was miscalcula- 
tion or not, that the tables of sizes, prepared as the result of 
many years of experience, was found to be impracticable for 
the use of the men drafted into the Army, because they were 
larger, men. ` 

Senator WapswortnH. The figures before the committee show 
that the men in the National Guard are also larger men. 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly, but the table of sizes, the 
result of many years of experience, was the only guide we had, 
and we ordered on the basis of experience. Then we had the 
new experience of larger men volunteering in the National 
Guard and in the National Army. 

Senator WapswortH. That would not hold true as to shoes, 
because the experience of the past had shown too' many small 
sizes. 

Secretary Baker. Even in the shoes, more than anything else, 
the large sizes turned out to be in great demand—larger sizes 
than experience provided for. 

Senator WapsworrH. But that was back in 1916. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know that. The extent to which 
it was known is less than that. 

Senator WapswortH. Twenty-nine thousand men at El Paso 
were put through a fitting and over 81 per cent were shown to 
be wearing shoes too small, That was in a reporf made to the 
department in 1916. 

Secretary BAKER. That subject was considered by the so- 
called Munson Board, which revised the style of the shoe and 
the shape of the last, and finally got what is now known as the 
standard army shoe. The whole question of fitting and sizes 
was submitted to a very expert board, which I think got an 
excellent shoe, so far as I am able to learn. 

Senator Wapsworrn. The shoe, as I understand it, is quite 
excellent, but the sizes are not. They do not conform. 

Secretary BAKER. There may be too many small sizes. 

The CHARMAN. Referring to the question of supplies, was 
your attention called by Gen. Greble to the conditions at Fort 
Bowle before he went to the Continent of Europe? Did he call 
your attention to housing conditions and the lack of clothing 
for the troops? 

Secretary BAKER, Not to my personal attention that I can 
recall, 

The CHARMAN. It seems to me these matters should have 
been called to your attention by some one. As long ago as the 
24th day of September, Gen. Greble complained to not only one 
department of the Government, the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, but I think to the Health Department as well, that they 
were housing too many men in the tents, these pyramidal tents; 
that there was a lack of clothing along certain lines, and so on, 
hut he did not get any answer to that until some time in Decem- 
ber, when the yery things he predicted would occur, had 
occurred. 

Secretary BAKER. That raises a very singular situation. 
When the question of building cantonments was raised, I had a 
conference with the Surgeon General and some half dozen or 
dozen of the most distinguished men in the medical profession 
in the country. Dr. Mayo, as I recollect, was one; there was 
Dr. Welch, of Baltimore, and Dr. Martin, of Chicago—men of 
very great distinction, They raised the question as to whether 


the plans for the cantonments were adequate in the matter of 
cubical contents per man, and they were all satisfied that the 
plans as approved prior to that time by the Surgeon General’s 
office did not give adequate space. The question was raised as 
to whether the wisest thing was to suspend the building pro- 
gram, which was already far advanced, and remodel it and 
make some readjustments. It was decided that it would be 
satisfactory, upon their recommendation, if we used the plans 
as they were, but got from Congress authority to make addi- 
tional buildings, so that later we could spread out the con- 
gested population. As a matter of fact, the reorganization of 
the size of the companies came about at that time and further 
helped the situation, enabling us to take three barracks, each 
of which had been taken for a single company, and distribute 
the three between two companies. When we got that far I 
asked them what should be done about canvas camps, and they 
said they gave them very little concern; that tents are very 
well ventilated, so that we need not look for special trouble 
from the canvas tents, no matter how congested they were. 

It was agreed that they might be inconvenient, in that the 
young men could pot get about so easily, but they expressed re- 
gret that all the camps were not to be in canyas instead of can- 
tonments, They thought it would be a safer thing from a 
health point of view. Now, as a matter of fact, the opposite 
turned out to be true. The camps in which there was the most 
sickness were the canvas camps, and the shortage of tentage in 
this country has been one of the most serious limitations upon 
our ability to enlarge the number of tents and spread out the 
population, Whether or not that condition is due to congestion 
in these tents. which the boys have unduly closed up tight be- 
cause of the cold weather, or whether it is due to the fact that 
the canvas camps are made up of men who have come from 
sparsely settled parts of the country and who had not been sub- 
jected to the contagion of measles, the doctors do not know. 

The CuarrmMan. Whether the doctors knew it or not, Gen. 
Greble predicted on the 24th day of September that unless 
greater air space was given these young men they would have 
an epidemic of the very disease that they did have. 

Secretary BAKER. Measles? 

The CHARMAN. Yes. He evidently knew, whether the doctor 
did or not, but it was not until his return some time in Decem- 
ber that he got any relief. 

Secretary BAKER. You asked me whether he had reported to 
me. I suppose you want me to answer that question. So far 
as I recall, I did not see him until he returned from Europe and 
before he had revisited his camp. 

The CHAIRMAN. He reported it to Genera! 

Secretary BAKER. To Gen. Bliss or Gen. Bell. 

The CuarMan. He testified that he reported it to the Sur- 
geon General and the Quartermaster General. 

Senator Wrexs, Gen. Greble testified in that matter, when he 
was asked to whom he reported, “I reported to four men. I did 
not know which particular man would do it.“ So he evidently 
made four reports of the condition. That was-in September, 
and the first reply that came was from The Adjutant General on 
the second day of November. 

Secretary BAKER. I can not understand why he was uncertain 
as to whom he should report, because he knew that his report 
should go to the Chief of Staff. 

Senator Hrroncock. That is one of the things that has been 
developed, that no one knows where to go in the department to 
get action. 

Secretary BAKER. Well, Senator, that is simply a failure of 
information. There is no uncertainty about where to go. 

Senator HircHcock. May I read to you the experience of a 
young man who had a device that he submitted to the War 
Department in September. A number of these matters have 
come to my attention. I suppose some devices are worthless; 
but if they are, there should be somebody there to wipe them off 
the map and spend no further time on them. The fact is, how- 
ever, that if anyone goes to the department with a device he is 
sent from pillar to post, and in the course of time he visits 20 or 
80 different people, and one refers him to another. Instead of 
anybody being able to give an answer of yes or no, one is 
referred from one place to another. This man had a cooker, a 
little device for cooking food. 

Secretary Baker. I know about that. 

Senator Hrrohcock. He went first to the quartermaster de- 
partment in New York on September 18. The quartermaster 
there thought it was a good thing and sent him to Camp Upton. 
He went there on the 21st. After four days he saw Gen. Bell. 
Gen. Bell thought it was a good thing and sent him to the 
Quartermaster’s Department at Washington. He went to room 
324. He saw a captain there who did not think much of it. He 
went back to the quartermaster in New York, who advised him 
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again to go to Washington to see Col. Penrose in the Quarter- 
master’s Department. He saw Col. Penrose on October 14. Col, 
Penrose thought it was a good thing, and he told him to go to 
the chief clerk of the Ordnance Department. He, too, thought 
it was a good thing, but he told the young man that he would 
have to go to the equipment division on F Street. He went 
there to see Maj. Simpson, who thought that it was a good thing, 
but he said he would have to see Capt. Pratt. 

Capt. Pratt thought it was a good thing, and brought it 
before Gen. Babbitt. Gen. Babbitt wrote him to come to New 
York and he met him. Gen. Babbitt took it into the field to 
try. Gen. Babbitt liked it, but Capt. Pratt said that he would 
have to go to the equipment board down in the War College. 
This was on December 18. Then he had to hunt up the equip- 
ment board in the War College. He was told there that he must 
see Col, Anderson. Nobody gave him any letter of authority to 
do a certain thing, but they kept referring him from one place to 
another, He was unable to see Col. Anderson the first time, so 
he went a second time. Col. Anderson thought it was an excel- 
lent thing, and he said if he could get four of them he would 
send them to Gen. Pershing to try. He gave him four specimens, 
and they were sent to Gen. Pershing. The young man thought 
that possibly they might be lost on the transport and he wanted 
duplicates, So he visited the War Collegé again, and they had 
duplicates made and put them in the hands of Maj. Wallace 
and they were taken over to Gen. Pershing. Now, after Gen. 
Pershing reports on it it may be used next summer, but it can 
not possibly be used this year, 

Is there not some way that those things can be acted upon? 
Is not there some one who knows the proper people to go to and 
who is the proper man to decide such a question? 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, that is probably a very unusual 
case. Of course, the inventive genius of the American people 
has been aroused by the war. Literally thousands of devices 
are sent into the War Department every day. They come to me 
in my personal mail. I get everything from fireless cookers down 
to submarine-protection devices. The situation is not so simple 
as one might imagine. If he were only one, or if he were only 
one of a few thousand of men it would be simple, but it is not a 
question of a few thousand; he is one of many tens of thousands. 
There are probably men in the world who know enough to look 
at a new device and answer the question whether it is intrinsi- 
cally excellent, but that does not mean that a device of this kind 
will work in France. That requires the opinion of men who can 


express opinions from different points of view. Now, this par- 
ticular cooker may have been an excellent one. I remember 
your interest in it. 


Senator Hircucock. This is a new one. 

Secretary Baker. Unless I am in error about it, you did send 
up a man who had a cooking device, : 

Senator Hrrencock. I will tell you what that was. He had a 
container for keeping food hot. He was connected with the 
Thermos Bottle people. This was a method of keeping food hot 
for 10 hours. He had heard these complaints about the men in 
the front trenches having cold food. This was submitted to the 
War Department in September. The container was made of 
paper and was very light and cheap. It was made in sizes from 
a quart up. That was submitted in September, and, as I recall 
it, they were unable to get a test of it until October or November. 
When it was tested it was found good. It actually kept food 

hot for 10 hours, but nothing was done. 

Secretary BAKER. My recollection was that it was rejected as 
impracticable. It did keep the food warm for 10 hours, but it 
was found impracticable. 

Senator Hircucocx. This man was never able to find out 
about it. : 

Secretary BAKER. I remember writing you on the subject and 
telling you the result of the inquiry, 

Senator Hirrcucock. I do not remember the letter. I wrote 
the Quartermaster General finally and asked why a report 
could not be made on it. He wrote back, or one of his assist- 
ants wrote back to me, stating that the fireless cooker took 
the place of that, and that it was not necessary. Upon investi- 
gation, I found that the smallest size of fireless cooker con- 
tained 10 gallons, and it is utterly impossible to take these 
10-gallon containers through the sinuous trenches. I wrote 
him and called attention to the fact that this small container 
could be used in the front trenches, but I never heard any- 
thing in answer to that. It may have been a failure, so far 
as I know. 

Secretary BAKER. My recollection is that it was found im- 
practicable. Let me see if I can not fairly state this situation. 
Here is an army of a million and half men. Any change in 


their equipment means, in the first place, a disorganization 
of the existing equipment. 


It means enormous additional ex- 
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pense. In spite of the fact that all these bureaus have been 
in the process of expanding their official personnel, they are 
dealing largely with persons untrained in military usage, hav- 
ing little military experience. The Ordnance Department, for 
instance, with 3,000 officers, has just 97 who are trained. The 
Quartermaster’s Department, with 3,000, has 350 who are 
trained. You or I, if we should put on a uniform, might pass 
a very favorable judgment on a food container, and yet, not 
having had previous military experience, our judgment might 
be defective from a military point of view; so that it is neces- 
sary, in dealing with weapons or with articles conducive to 
comfort, to sort out of this vast mass those which are suffi- 
ciently excellent to justify the reequipment of the entire Army. 

Senator Hirchcock. I realize, Mr. Secretary, the burden 
that you have upon you or that the department has, but I say 
that when enterprising Americans do take ideas to the depart- 
ment they never can know where to go, and instead of being 
given an answer and being treated in a businesslike way, they 
are referred from one man to another until they run the gantlet 
of twenty or more men, no one with authority, but each one 
wasting his time. 

Secretary BAKER. What practical substitute could there be? 

Senator Hrrehcock. A business concern, such as the War 
Department has got to be in time of war, would organize so 
that there should be a definite place to go for everything, and 
it should not be a succession of references to boards or offices. 

Senator BECKHAM. In the Navy Department there is a special 
board that deals solely with inventions, 3 

Secretary BAKER. There is in the War Department, too. 

Senator Hrrencock. These officers are not only wasting time 
of and irritating Americans who go there, but they are wasting 
the time of the Government. 

Secretary Baxer. The equipment division of the General 
Staff is the proper place fur those things to go. There is no 
reason for anybody to have any doubt on that subject, except 
that the number of transactions is so vast and the number of. 
persons volunteering is so great that they have not got the 
information. 

The CHAIRMAN. This shows that there has been a reference, 

Secretary Baker. They referred him back to Gen. Babbitt in 
F Department, evidently with the suggestion that 

e try it. i 

Senator Hircucock. Another man would have an entirely 
different experience. He might start at another place and have 
an entirely different route. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think that necessarily follows, 
Senator. I do not think the fact that one man started wreng 
would mean that all would have the same experience, 

Senator Hircucock. They go down to the War Department 
and they can not find out what they want. 

Secretary BAKER. I hear these complaints. I sit in my outer 
office from 12 to 1 o’clock every day, and I see everybody who 
wants to see me. 

Senator Hircucock. I do not doubt that you are burdened. 

Secretary Baker. Oh, no; I do not complain. But everybody 
who can not find where to go can see me personally, if he 
wants to. He can see my secretary, who is very helpful in 
these matters. He can see the Assistant Secretary. They can 
find out by going to my office where to go if they do not know. 
This young man with his cooking device could haye asked me 
personally if he wanted to. 

Senator Hrrcncock. I think that would hardly be the proper 
thing. 

Secretary Baker. It is sanctioned by frequent usage. 

Senator Hitcucock. I realize that you have a tremendous 
burden on you, but it seems to me that that is all the more rea- 
son why there should be some organization in the department 
to simplify the operation. 

Secretary BAKER. There is. There is not a citizen of the 
United States who can not walk into the office of the Chief of 
Staff, who knows the whole Army organization from top to 
bottom. He can walk into Gen. Bliss's office and say, “I have 
a fireless cooker which I think will be a good thing. To whom’ 
shall I submit it?” Gen. Bliss would touch a button, get a 
messenger, and send the messenger with the man to the person 
to whom it was to be submitted. If he goes to the depot quar- 
termaster in New York, who is probably a civilian, having no 
knowledge of the Army, or if he goes to Camp Upton, to Gen. 
Bell, he simply starts in wrong. The only thing we can do-is 
to have a system and make its operation known as well as 
we can. 

Senator WapswortH. The depot quartermaster at New York 
must be a Regular officer, 

_ Secretary BAKER. I think he is Col. Dalton. 
officer, 


He is a Regular 
The depot quartermaster in New York is pretty nearly 
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the busiest man of anybody I ever saw. It seems unlikely that 
he saw this particular man. 

Senator WEEKS. Do you suppose he is any busier than you 
are? 

Secretary Baxer. I am sure he is; I am sure he must be. 
He deals with a vast mass of detail which I deal with only from 
a supervisory point of view. 

Senator Werks. Wouldn’t he have these matters collected 
for him by subordinate officers? 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly. If each person who calls on 
the depot quartermaster had to be seen by him personally, 50 
hours a day would not suffice. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Has there been any serious considera- 
tion in the department with reference to getting hot food to 
the men in the trenches? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hrrencock. Has anything been adopted? 

Secretary Baker. I can not answer with definiteness. Gen. 
Pershing's quartermaster staff has examined in detail French 
and British devices and appliances and has quite definitely rec- 
ommended to the Quartermaster Department the sort of device 
they think good for that purpose. In addition to that, several 
devices, notably the one which you called to my attention, were 
submitted to Gen. Pershing by cablegram. 

The CHamMan, Are there any more questions? 

Senator FRELINGEUYSEN. I should like to ask the Secretary, 
in view of the testimony of Mr. Eisenman that there was suffi- 
cient clothing manufactured in the latter part of August and 
September to provide the garment workers, and in view of 
the fact that Gen. Sharpe testified that the capacity of a cer- 
tain class of machines used to manufacture those gurments 
was practically all used, whether there was any condition with 

regard to labor or otherwise which prevented the utilization 
yet all the capacity of all the garment workers in the country? 

Secretary BAKER. I think there may have been. I can not 
answer that question definitely. What you have in mind, I sup- 
pose, is the use of the sweatshop system that was prohibited 
from the very beginning. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, I do not understand that it was en- 
tirely the sweatshop system. I understand there was a large 
number of factories in Rochester and Newark and in other 
cities that would have complied with the conditions, but they 
found they could not secure opportunity or permission from 
the War Department. They offered their facilities, but they 
were refused. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not know the facts about that. The 
depot quartermaster in Philadelphia, who was awarding those 
contracts, was awarding them, as I was told at the time and 
have since been told, as rapidly as they could be awarded. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Do you know whether any effort 
was made to make a census of the garment-factory facilities 
in the country, in order to provide sufficient uniforms for de- 
livery? 

Secretary Baker. I do not know. I assume there was, but I 
do not know it. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Is there any information in your 
department on that subject? 

Secretary BAKER. There is no information in my personal 
possession. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. It. was up to the depot quarter- 
master in Philadelphia? s 

Secretary Baxer. It centered there. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Who is the man to get the informa- 
tion from? 

Secretary BAKER. I can get it for you, and I will be glad to 
do so. 

Senator FrerincHuysen. I think, Mr. Secretary, that a con- 
structive suggestion would be that it might be a good plan to 
take some census of that kind, so that if you have to exhaust 
the facilities In the future you will know where you can get the 
garments made. 

Secretary BAKER. If it has not been done. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. We do not seem to have information 
whether they have done it or not, 

Secretary BAKER. The information is readily obtainable. I 
think it will turn out that in the depot quartermaster’s office in 
Philadelphia there is an exhaustive list of persons. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. I did not intend to ask the question 
about health conditions, but as long as the chairman has asked 
one or two questions and we have had some testimony about 
health conditions, especially from Gen. Greble, I wanted.'te ask 
you in your judgment if the building of hospitals was done on 
correct lines and expedited as rapidly as possible? It would 
seem from the testimony submitted that the hospitals were not 
completed, if they are completed now, until December, and in 


many cases sewerage systems had not yet been installed. Gen. 
Greble testified that out of 24,000 men in his camp 8,000 went 
to the hospital in November. 

Secretary BAKER. The building of hospitals upon correct lines 
is, of course, an expert question upon which my opinion wouid 
not be worth while. The hospital plans of the Surgeon General 
were worked out in conjunction with a board of hospital experts 
under the immediate advice and guidance of the most distin- 
guished medical men in the country, and I include in that Dr. 
Victor Vaughn, the greatest sanitarian, perhaps, in the country ; 
Dr. Welch, of Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore; Dr. Mayo; 
and Dr. Janeway—a very distinguished company of men—and in 
addition to that there were hospital construction experts, so the 
plans of the hospitals had the approval of the highest obtainable 
authorities. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. When was this done? 

Secretary BAKER. Very early. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Do you know about when? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not give you the date of any definite 
approval they made, but I saw that body and discussed plans 
with them at least as early as June, probably in May, but there 
have been some differences of opinions among architects. I have 
had two or three hospital architects send me word that they 
thought an improvement in the design of the hospitals could be 
made and I have sent all those to the Surgeon General, who sub- 
mitted them to this advisory council, and perhaps some changes 
have been made. 

The question as to Whether they were completed rapidly or 
not is 2 question as to which two answers have to be given. In 
the first place, some of them, apparently the contractor, took 
the theory that it was better to have 85 per cent of his entire 
program 100 per cent done than to have 85 per cent of it done 
and 15 per cent still to be done, so that in some of them there 
was uniform progress made of barracks, storehouses, and hospi- 
tals, and in others they finished first the one before they began 
the other. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. There are no barracks at the 
National Guard camps. 

Secretary BAKER. There are no barracks at the National 
Guard camps. They were pressed forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible, in my judgment. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Do you think it was a mistake not 
to have built barracks at the National Guard camps? 

Secretary: Baker. I think not, Senator. The medical men 
told me that it would be better to have all the men in camps 
rather than in enntonments. 

Senator WapswortnH. Secretary Baker, are you continuing the 
yey esi of new hospitals? 

ry BAKER. I can not answer that we are building new 
hospitals. The original bed capacity provided for each of 
3 was deemed adequate. Some additions are being 
made. 

Senator WapsworrH. I do not mean necessarily at the camps 
alone, but elsewhere? 

Secretary BAKER. I think so, Senator. I have a report here 
on that subject which probably will answer the question for us. 

Senator WapswortrH. Your answer will be sufficient, Mr. 
Secretary, if you fes} quite sure that more are being built, be- 
cause I wanted to comment on the design of one of them. 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that, but I can say this, 
that every hospital, or addition to a hospital, which the Medi- 
cal Department, advised by this expert body of civilian physi- 
cians, has suggested, has been authorized. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Complaint has come to me, Mr. Secre- 
tary, about the design of these hospitals, and the complaint has 
come from very representative men, architects, and physicians, 
particularly with respect to the design of the hospital at Spar- 
tanburg, which I myself have gone through very thoroughly. It 
consists of 58 separate buildings, and they stand on high brick 
piers, with floors exposed, the roof is ventilated to the open air, 
or was when it was designed, and there is no ceiling inside, and 
for a climate to which the thermometer has gone to 6 below 
zero. It reminded me of the hospitals in the Panama Canal 
Zone. The result has been a tremendous expenditure of fuel, 


great difficulty in keeping the wards warm because the cold 


wind whistles underneath the floors, and the ventilation has 
had to be boarded up on the roof and the inside of the build- 
ings ceiled, and hot-air heaters placed in the middle of the floor 
of each- ward, and I was going to express the hope that that 
type of hospital would not be duplicated. 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer, Senator; I do not know. 
I only know that that hospital, and every other hospital which 
has been built, had the approval of this group of experts. 

Senator WapsworrH. That surely shows that they did not 
know that climate. 
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Secretary BAKER. I do not think anybody knew the climate of 
ine United States until this year. 

Senator McKeuiar. It has. been testified that a number of 
these hospitals at these cantonments had not been completed a 
week or 10 days ago. Have they been completed now? 


Secretary BAKER. 1 can not answer that they are entirely. 


completed; for the most part they are. 

Senator McKertar. And, then, there was testimony that the 
sewerage arrangements and the water arrangements have not 
been completed in many of them. 

Secretary BAKER. That is perfectly true. That goes, of 
course, to the convenience rather than to the safety of the use 
of the hospital. 

Senator McKerrar. Do you not think it practically goes to 
the safety of the patients in the hospital to have water and 
sewerage? 

Secretary BAKER. I think not. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Mr. Secretary, could you ascertain and 
give us facts as to how many of them have been completed, and 
how many have got sanitary arrangements at this time and 
water facilities? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; I can get the latter, but I can not tell 
you how many have been completed in the sense of the last nail 
struck, because that is the tailing off of a long job, and I do not 
know when anybody could fix that date. 

Senator McKetran. With many hundreds and sometimes many 
thousands. of men sick in these camps and with their parents 
writing to Senators every day, sometimes dozens of letters com- 
ing in complaining, of which I got several this morning, do you 
not think it would be wise on the part of the department to look 
into these hospital arrangements where so many of the boys are 
sick? Do you not think it would be a wise public policy? 

Secretary BAKER. So wise that it was done a long time ago 
and has been constantly continued. I sent Gen. Gorgas in per- 
son to inspect every camp in which there was an unusual 
prevalence of disease, and have instructed him to have his medi- 
cal representative at each camp make constant reports of each 
need as it is foreseen or arises, and to have every change made 
in a hospital that should be made. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Which was very, very excellent, and was 
a very proper thing, and I, for one, commend it most heartily, 
but the thing we want to know now is, have those recommenda- 
tions of Gen. Gorgas been actually carried out and whether these 
men in camp now have sufficient completed hospital facilities, 
such as sanitary arrangements and water arrangements, be- 
cause I, for one, believe that there should not be a hospital 
without sanitary arrangements and water arrangements, I 
think a hospital without those arrangements is practically no 
hospital. 

Secretary BAKER. Merely a question of substituting hand 
carried water for automatically supplied water. 

Senator McKertiar. It seems to me it ought to be easy enough 
for your department to tell us to what extent those arrange- 
ments have been finally completed at each camp. 

Secretary BAKER. Perfectly easy, Senator. 

Senator McKetrar. Will you give it to us? 

Secretary BAKER. I will be delighted to do it; I will put in 
the record as to each camp the present state of completion of 
each hospital. 

Senator McKertar. That is all. 

The CHarrMan, Mr. Secretary, you have made some changes 
in the conduct of the Ordnance Department. Will you explain 
to the committee just what changes have been made? 

Secretary BAKER. That deals with the question of the organi- 
zation, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Baker. I would like to deal with that compre- 
hensively, if Mr. Crowell will get me a supply of blue prints 
which I have had prepared to bring down here. I think I can 
suppy one to each member of the committee, and I can then dis- 
cuss it on the basis of that exhibit. 

The CHARMAN. You may make the statement in any order 
in which you please, Mr. Secretary, and in such a way as 
you please, and your general narrative answer will suggest 
whatever questions the committee wants to ask. 

Secretary BAKER. The first chart in this folder is the War 
Department as it was traditionally, as I found it, unchanged. 
It shows at the top the Secretary of War with certain assist- 
ants, the military bureaus reporting through the Chief of Staff, 
and the civilian bureaus and personnel bureaus reporting more 
or less directly to the Secretary of War. 

I think anybody looking at the chart will agree that it is 
an impossible war organization of the War Department, because 
it centers the organization directly up to the Secretary of War 


as an individual and imposes upon the Secretary of War au 
impossible personal task of coordination. 

2 hes CHAIRMAN. That is the organization of it up to what 
ate? 

Secretary BAKER. That is the organization of it up to, I 
think probably it would be wise to say, the 1st of January, 
1917. Very few changes were made from then until April, but 
some were made. 

As to each of those bureaus, the subdivisions are shown. In 
the Ordnance Department, for instance, taking it as a type, 
there is the division of base depots, carriages, gun 2arriages, 
motor transportation, and things of that sort; the division of 
civilian personnel, equipment, finance, gun division, nitrogen 
fixation, personnel—that is, military personnel—property, small 
arms, supply, procurement, inspection, requirements and statis- 
tics, industrial service, organization and methods, and progress. 

That is, in effect, a supply organization. In other words, 
it is an organization in which special members of the organiza- 
tion are intrusted with the production of special articles; and 
a man would be at the head of the small-arms division and he 
would be an expert in small arms, and he would procure, in- 
spect, and distribute small arms, making the small-arms divi- 
sion under such an organization as that a complete entity 
charged with small arms, and having no relation except as it 
functioned through the Chief of Ordnance with the question 
of procurement and inspection in other divisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. All of those different branches reported to 
you through the Chief of Staff? 

Secretary BAKER. Through the Chief of Ordnance and the 
Chief of Staff. 

The Cuatmman, They have nothing to do with The Adjutant 
General? 

Secretary BAKER. Not on the manufacturing questions, but 
on the questions of personnel they had to do with The Adjutant 
General. In the manufacturing and supply questions they dealt 
throught the Chief of Staff. 

Now, the second chart shows the present situation. 

The CHamMAN. At this date? 

Secretary BAKER. At this date only. This limitation must be 
made on that statement. The Ordnance Department and the 
Quartermaster General’s Department as they are shown here 
are in process of becoming what they are here shown to be, 
and have made substantial progress in that process. 

The CHarmmMan. How long has this army been organized on 
this second chart? 

Secretary BAKER. Different parts of it at different times. The 
Ordnance Department, for instance, has since May been becom- 
ing this. The Quartermaster General’s Department has since 
May been becoming this. The immediate coordination of it un- 
der the war council—as you notice off to one side the war 
council dates from its creation about a month ago, but it 
would be impossible to say just when the general plan was 
sufficiently coordinated to be described by this chart. It 
has been a progressive thing and at the present moment is 
substantially as here shown. 

The CHARMAN. May I ask you in a general way before you 
explain this chart whether the establishment of this war council 
and the functions to be performed by it are not a duplication 
of the work in the General Staff? 

Secretary BAKER, I think not. Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. We may want you to explain that a. little 
later, 

Secretary BAKER. I can do it now in a second, The General 
Staff is for the pu of studying and advising the Secretary 
of War through the Chief of the General Staff on technical 
military questions—strategic and technical. The War Council 
is for the purpose of coordinating the supply needs of the Army 
in the field with the War Department. 

The CHARMAN. Practically, as at present composed, the 
same gentlemen whose methods of coordination have been under 
investigation in the committee, compose the War Council, do 
they not? 

Secretary BAKER. Two of them, Gen. 
zier. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Secretary BAKER. But that is, of course, a minority represen- 
tation in the War Council, Gen. Weaver is on it, Gen. Crowder 
is on it, Gen. Pierce is on it, the Chief of Staff is on it, the Sec- 
retary of War is on it, the Assistant Secretary of War, and one 
civilian has already been appointed, Mr. Day. 

The CHARMAN. May I ask if you will expect any better co- 
ordination of the work of the department under these gentle- 
men, who have had the chance to coordinate, than you have 
had in the past? 


Sharpe and Gen. Cro- 
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Secretary Baxenr. If I get a continuance of work as good as 
they have done, I shall be very fortunate. 

The Cuamman. I do not think the committee would be en- 
tirely satisfied. 

Senator McKrriar. Do you think that applies to the Ord- 
nance Department and the Quartermaster General’s Depart- 
ment? 

Secretary Baxrr. Taking them separately, the Ordnance De- 
partment from the first day of April until now has been pro- 
gressively improving its personnel, its methods, and its output. 
Of the Quartermaster General's Department the same thing can 
be said. 

Senator MCKELLAR.. So, then you think Gen. Crozier’s depart- 
ment and Gen, Sharpe’s department are fully up to the stand- 
ards of what the country ought to expect, and that they ought 
to be continued in charge of these two departments? 

Secretary BAKER. Neither of them is in charge now of the de- 
partment of which he was in charge during the greater part of 
this period. but I think when you take the limited assistance 
which either of those gentlemen had, the necessity he was under 
of enormously expanding and training his organization, the vast 
problems submitted to their limited and insufficient personnel, 
‘that the progress made by each of them is of a most satisfactory 
character, 

Senator McKELLAR. Why, Gen. Sharpe had the assistance of 
the committee of the Council of National Defense on supplies, 
did he not? 

Secretary BAKER. And it was of very great value to him. 

Senator McKELLAR. So you approve entirely of the standards 
as established by those two departments? 

Secretary Baker. Senator, I do not want to mislead even 
myself in my answer to that question. I am perfectly free to 
say that if the 3,000 officers now in the Ordnance Department 
had been in the Ordnance Department on the first day of April 
and had known as much then as they now know, they would 
have been able to do very much mere work, very much more 
rapidly than they were, coming in from civil life and being 
educated and trained at the time they were working. 

The CHARMAN. Now, Mr. Secretary, if you will go ahead 
and explain that chart. 

Secretary BAKER. This shows the President as the Com- 
mander in Chief, with the Secretary of War as his immediate 
subordinate; the Chief of Staff and General Staff dealing with 
strategic and tactical and military questions; the War College 
Division of the General Staff; then the War Council is shown 
on the right-hand side as an immediate advisory aid to the 
Chief of Staff, an assistant dealing with statistics, and then 
two assistants, one in charge of purchase and supply, dealing 
with five bureaus of the Ordnance Department which do deal 
with purchase and supply questions, and another assistant in 
charge of troops and troop movements. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are either of these men to be civilians, or are 
they Army men? y 

Secretary Baker. The assistant on the right-hand side of the 
chart, as you face it, dealing with troops, is to be a military 
man. The man in the other place is an assistant to Gen. 
Pierce, an Army officer who has been on the War Industries 
Board from its beginning, and who will be assisted by civilian 
experts. 

The CRHAIRMAN. Let me say there, Mr. Secretary, I think there 
is a great deal of testimony here, and I am not sure but that 
some of it comes from Army men themselves, that while these 
military men are men of distinguished ability, very many of 
them are lacking in that business experience which would en- 
able them to organize this great industrial enterprise, and to 
get the output necessary for the Army and Navy. 

Secretary Baxer. I think there is a great deal of justice for 
that. 

The Cramman. And yet you are practically continuing that 
same system? 

Secretary BAKER. No; I am not, Senator, if I understand it 
correctly. I understand that your statement is that many of 
the military men are lacking in that sort of business training 
and experience and judgment. I think that is perfectly true. 
Unhappily, it may be true of business men as well, but what 
I am trying to do is to select military men who have business 
judgment for association with civilians brought in from the 
outside who are experts, so that the supply divisions will be 
conducted on the highest industrial and business basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the proposition involved in the as- 
sistant purchaser of supplies. 

Secretary Baker. That will be Col. Pierce. a man, I think. 
who must be known to you all; he has appeared before your 
committee a great many times, a man that has always had 


charge of the correlation of estimates and the general super- 
vision of estimates and supplies in the department. 

Senator Wavsworrn. What is his rank to be? 

Secretary Baker. He is a colonel of the Regular Army and 
his nomination, I think, is pending before the Senate for 
brigadier general of the National Army. 

Senator WapsworrH. The Chief of Ordnance has the rank 
of major general, has he not? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. The Acting Chief has the rank of 
brigadier general. 

Senator WADSWORTH. The Chief of Ordnance, of the rank of 
major general, reports through the brigadier general? 

Secretary BAKER. The Chief of Ordnance is at present a mem- 
ber of the war council. Administrative control of the Ordnance 
Bureau is being performed by Gen. Wheeler, who is a brigadier 
general of the National Army and a colonel of the Regular Army. 

It is not a question of reporting through so much. as it is 
a question of correlating needs. If I may explain what I mean 
by that, it is this: The Surgeon General, Chief Signal Officer, 
Chief of Engineers, the Chief of Ordnance, and the Quarter- 
master General are all purchase and supply departments. In 
order to prevent conflict of need and conflict of order in the 
department itself, the needs of their respective departments 
are brought to the division of purchase and supply, which is 
a centralized agency to correlate and to settle priorities and 
clearance in the War Department. 

Senator Werks. Will the Surgeon General continue to pur- 
chase under this plan? 

Secretary BAKER. Les. 

Senator Wrrexs. He will purchase for his department? 

Secretary Baker. He will purchase for his department. 

Senator WapswortH. And the Chief Signal Officer? 

Secretary Barer. The Chief Signal Officer in the same way. 
Sereda WADSWORTH. And the Chief of Engineers—all of 

em 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Then, you still have five purchasing 
agents. 

Secretary BAKER. Correlated, however, in the purchase and 
supply department. I do not see any inconyenience in that. 

Senator Wapsworrn. Who is going to be the chief who will 
give the decision in this matter of coordinating the purchases? 

Secretary BaxkR. It will be coordinated in the purchase and 
supply department, which will have Col. Pierce, or Gen. Pierce, 
as the case may be, with civilian experts associated with him, 
to advise and aid him, and the correlation of those five pur- 
chasing departments will be through that agency. 

Senator Wabswonrrt. Mr. Secretary, will the brigadier gen- 
eral, in that position of assistant purchase and supply, have the 
final decision over the recommendation made by five major 
generals under him?: 

f: Secretary Baker. It may be, but that is not at all unprece- 
ented. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Is it wise? 

Secretary BAKER. I think so. All the bureau chiefs, until 
within six months, were brigadier generals except the Surgeon 
General and the Quartermaster General. 

Senator WapswortH. They reported to a superior officer? 

Secretary Baker. They reported to the Chief of Staff. 

Senator Wapsworrug. And to the superior officer to brigadier 
general? 

1 tary BAKER. Les. These report to Chief of Staff, ul 
0 em. 

Senator WapsworrH. Well, Mr. Secretary, they report ta the 
brigadier general, one grade below them. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WapsworrH. And he is supposed to reurrange the 
differences and consolidate and coordinate their recommenda- 
tions, and necessarily he must have something of a veto power 
over their recommendations in making a recommendation in 
turn to the Chief of Staff? 

Secretary Baker, Senator, it never had occurred to me before 
that there was the slightest difficulty about that, but it is so 
corrigible that it need not take up our time, We can make Col, 
Pierce a major general and be done with it. 

The CHAtRMAN. Mr. Secretary, what economic or military 
reason is there for practically eliminating the Quartermaster 
General and the Chief of Ordnance? Why did you practically 
eliminate those generals from the headship of their several 
departments, placing them in a position which, it seems to me, 
ae of inocuous desuetude, and yet put a subordinate in their 
places? 

Secretary BAKER. There would be no reason for it if that was 
what I was doing. 
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The Ciaran. But that is what is done. 

Secretary BAKER. No; it is not what was done. 

The CHamman. You put Gen. Crozier into the war council. 
Lon have put Gen, Weaver into that council, “You have put Gen. 
Sharpe into that council, and the Ordnance Department and 
the Coast Artillery Department and the Quartermaster General's 
Department are in the hands of acting officers. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

The CHamman. Why is that? 

Secretary Baker. For this reason, Senator: The War Depart- 
ment operations have now enormously expanded. The detail 
of those bureaus is very great. Gen. Crozier—and I will take 
him as a type—is a man of most brilliant mind. He has had 
long experience in the study and observation of ordnance. I 
do not want Gen. Crozier's time taken up with administrative 
detail. I think the Government would be vastly better off with 
what Gen. Crozier can give us if half of his time was spent out 
of the War Department walking around. f 

The CHAmMAN. Then he is still Chief of Ordnance? 

Secretary BAKER. Techulcallxy so, but freed from all adminis- 
trative control of the actuan! operations of the bureau, and put 
upon a council where his ripest counsel and best thought can be 
brought to the service of the Government. 

The CHamMan. It may be a wise policy. 

Senator Hrrcncock. Gen. Crozier, when he was here, tried to 
enlighten the committee as to the method of procedure when he 
decided to adopt the modified Enfiekl rifle, and the Ordnance 
Department first provided that 7 parts should be made inter- 
changeable; later they revised it and made 44 parts inter- 
changeable; later they revised it again and made 51 parts inter 
changeable, and, as I “recall it. he told us that each one of these 
decisions of his had to go to the War College and be examined, 
and then after they had studied over them for some time, and 
possibly consulted with him, they referred it, as I recall it, to 
the General Staff, and they considered it for a while, and then 
it went to the Chief of Staff, and finally got your approval. 
Now. is that process just as long under this system that you have 
devised? 

Secretary BAKER. There must be some misapprehension of 
Gen. Crozier’s testimony. That never happened. 

Senator Hrrencock. Possibly I misunderstood it. Tell us 
what was done. 

Secretary Baxer. It is an inescapable necessity that the man 
who manufactures the articles must be correlated with the man 
who is going to use them. The constant argument as between 
the Army in the field and the supply bureau is between the man 
who uses and the man who makes, Therefore, it is always nec- 
essary with regard to any article of equipment not to have it 
considered solely from the point of view of economic production 
or ease of manufacture, or its looks, but to have it actually 
tried on the man who is going to use it, so that some arrange- 
ment must be made to bring the manufacturer and the user 
together. That coordination is through the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. So, when Gen. Crozier was considering the modifica- 
tion of the Enfield rifle. he undoubtedly referred the adoption 
of that weapon to the Chief of Staff, so that its availability as 
a wenpon in the hand of the user could be considered. The 
Chief of Staff is free to and may have consulted the War Col- 
lege Division, or the General Staff made up of officers or the 
line; that is, men who have been in contact with troops, men 
who have had experience in the use of articles. He may have 
referred it to them for their opinion as to whether tle Enfield 
rifle was a good rifle to carry, whether it was properly bal- 
anced, whether its bayonet went on properly, whether its lock 
worked as men were accustomed to work locks on rifles in use. 
That question may have been considered through the Chief of 
the General Staff, and he could take that advice if he saw fit, 
but no necessity for that occurred unless the Chief of Staff, in 
order to coordinate the user and the maker, felt that it was 
wise to consult the user for his own information. 

The CHAmMAN. Mr. Secretary, what is the essential differ- 
ence between the plat on page 1 as to the former organization 
of 8 80 Army and that on page 2 which you say is at present in 
force 

Secretary Baker. It represents rather better if instead of 
attempting to compare those two you follow on to chart 3, 
which takes up the ordnance organization alone, 

The CHarMan. Taking the bureau separately? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; taking the Ordnance Bureau sepa- 
rately for a moment. When I first showed you the organiza- 
tion of the War Department I characterized it as an organiza- 
tion built on objects or subdivisions according to special de- 
vices. This organization which is now in operation in the 
Ordnance Department is the functional organization, and it no 
longer divides into the small-arms division and into the gun 


division and the equipment division, and that sort of thing. 
but it now divides according to the function of procurement, 
production, inspection, and supply: 

The CHamMan. May I ask you to state in a general way by 
whom this present organization was worked out? 

Secretary BAKER. Gen. Wheeler, 

The CHamnuax. For the Ordnance’ Department? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes 

The CHareman. Assisted by Gen. Crozier? 

Secretary Baxer. Directed by Gen. Crozier to do it; but, so 
far as I know, not assisted; but he may have been. 

The CHamman. Were you going to explain its function? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; I was. 

Senator McCKELLAR. Mr. Secretary, before you do that, would 
you mind explaining why Gen. Crozier was removed by you 
as Chief of the Ordnance Department and placed in on this 
department? 

Secretary BAKER. I have just explained that. 

Senator McKerrar. I was out of the room. I am sorry I 
missed it. I wilf read it, though, in your testimony. 

Secretary Baker. Here we have an organization which heads 
up to the office of Chief of Ordnance and is composed of three 
main bureaus: A general administrative bureau, which has to 
deal with the management of arsenals, finance, property, legal 
matters, personnel, and confidential information; an engineer- 
ing department, dealing with design, experiment, invention, 
test, specifications, determination of types and construction; 
and a control bureau, dealing with estimates and schedule of 
requirements, industrial relations, methods of organization, 
production, research, und information. 

Those are the three main divisions in the office of the Chief 
of Ordnance. The operating divisions are now no longer, as 
they were before, a speciaiist for small arms, a specialist for 
guns, a specialist for gun carriages. a specialist for equip- 
ment, but a procurement division, which places all orders and 
contracts with private manufacturers and arsenals. | 

Then the production division which follows up supervises and 
regulates production, and deals with products and all produe- 
tion matters excepting those relating to price or quality. 

Third, an inspection division which inspects all ordnance 
stores, handles all questions relating to quality, supervision of 
production with respect to quality and, fourth, the supply divi- 
sion, which receives and distributes all stores. 

The effect of that is this: When a program is made up for 
the production of arms, that is to say, a million rifles, to take 
a perfectly simple illustration, it is turned over to the pro- 
curement division und they place the contract for a million 
rifles, having placed at its disposal the designs made by the 
engineering bureau immediately under the chief, it makes the 
contract and turns over the contract to the production divi- 
sion. The production division then follows up and sees that 
the raw material supplies are adequate, sees that proper ar- 
rangements are made with the manufacturer, and that they are 
followed up from day to day, somebody in the factory to see 
how they are actually keeping up with their schedule. 

The inspection division at the same time is notified and goes 
on with its inspections. 

Prior to this organization, if we had in Pittsburgh, for 
instance, small arms being manufactured, small arms ammuni- 
tion being manufactured, and perhaps heavy arms ammunition 
being manufactured, we had from three different 
divisions there following up three different things. 

Now, we will have in the large centers of war department 
manufacture an inspection branch of the general inspection 
office, and one or more inspectors will be able to follow through 
all the things with which they are familiar, thus making a great 
economy in the Inspection force. Then, when the inspection 
division and the procurement division have driven the contract 
through to actual production, the supply is turned over to the 
supply division which is notified in advance of the dates of 
deliveries, provides storage and warehouse facilities, and out 
of the warehouses and stores, or from the factories, directs the 
distribution to the actual user. 

The CHARMAN, Mr. Secretary, when did this evolution, or 
this change in the Ordnance Department, begin to be con- 
ceived? Was it since you went in or did Mr. Garrison suggest 
or recommend some reorganization of the War Department? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that. sir; I never saw 
any such recommendation. He may have done it. 

The Cramman. I do not know anything about it. Some- 
body asked me. This change has been going on how long? 

Secretary BAKER. The first branch in this change took place 
in April by the creation of the supply division, which is one of 
the divisions in this organization, Gen. Crezier asked Gen. 
Wheeler—Col. Wheeler, as he was then—to take charge of the 
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supply department and to organize it along modern lines, He 
began by bringing in from civil life a lot of civilians who were 
associated with very large industrial companies that had the 
question of storage and supply, and the first completely organ- 
ized division in the Ordnance Department was tlie Supply Divi- 
sion under Col. Wheeler. As soon as that was completed Gen. 
Crozier asked him to extend that reorganization through the 
rest of the department. His direction to start it was as early 
as May, and he was at work on this design from May until it 
was finally completed. 

The CHarrMAN. Has it been in vogue in the procurement of 
supplies for the Army that was raised since April? 

Secretary BAKER. Not all of it. The Supply Division has been 
in vogue, I should say, since July in its present highly organ- 
ized condition, and it is an organization which I am sure the 
members of the committee would like to see if some opportunity 
arose for you to see the Supply Division. You go into a room 
filled with charts, with mechanical devices for exhibiting the 
source of supply, and the process of distribution, the dates on 
them being kept up hourly by corrections, so that every article 
of supply as to its exact cuantity on hand, its distribution, the 
need for it somewhere else, is all shown graphically on these 
charts. 

The CHARMAN. The next chart shows proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the Quartermaster’s Department. 

Secretary BAKER. The next chart shows the reorganization of 
the Quartermaster's Department. 

The CHARMAN. Who worked that out? 

Secretary BAKER. That was worked out by Gen. Goethals. 

The CHAMAN. It is not yet in operation? 

Secretary BAKER. Not fully. Some parts of it are. I said by 
Gen. Goethals, and yet it is necessary to say that some parts of 
it are actually in operation and are the result of reorganization 
under Gen. Sharpe. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why was it found necessary to make any 
changes in the organization you had? 

Secretary BAKER. For two reasons—first, the organization 
as we originally had it was for a very much smaller volume of 
business. Individuals could spread their effort over very much 
wider ranges, relatively, than they could when the thing came 
on such a mammoth scale, but it could not have been done 
earlier in many instances because the men in the several de- 
partments were not yet trained for their tasks adequately to 
undertake a new function. 

The CHARMAN. It was found necessary to coordinate the 
work of each of these departments? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAmMaAN. To handle the immense amount of business 
that they had? 

Secretary BAKER. Well, that, and also a change in function, 
Senator. For instance, before the war began, before we got into 
the war, each of the divisions of the War Department had its 
own storage facilities, There was no special problem of trans- 
portation. But now we have come to a time when the question 
of storage and transportation is almost the controlling question 
in our operations, and it is on such a large scale that it reaches 
all over the United States and deals with facilities that hitherto 
have been devoted to private business. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where is the connecting link, transportation 
facilities between the Ordnance Department and the Quarter- 
master General’s Department, and these other bureaus? 

Secretary Baker. That appears on page 2. Gen. Goethals, in 
addition to being the Acting Quartermaster General, is the Chief 
of Storage and Transportation. That appears down at the bot- 
tom of the page. 

The CHARMAN. Yes. He occupies that position, too? 

Secretary BAKER. He occupies that position, and you observe 
from the chart that each of the supply divisions, and in certain 
aspects the Adjutant General’s division dealing with transpor- 
tation, all center about the Chief of Storage and Transpor- 
tation, so that Gen. Goethals now is superimposed in this func- 
tion upoh all the coordinated divisions of the department. 

The CHarMan. It is proposed to organize that with civilian 
forces? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. There has been already assigned as 
the head of that bureau, immediately under Gen. Goethals, a 
vice president of one of the western railroads, assigned by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Cuarmman. The office of the Quartermaster is disclosed 
on that map. You have divided that up into subheads? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. By the way, I should have said 
on the Ordnance Department that it is the intention in the 
purely civilian occupations, like procurement and production, 
to head those subdivisions in this functional organization with 
civilian experts. 


Now, in the Quartermaster General’s Department the same 
thing is true. In traffic and storage it is not unlikely that a 
railroad executive will be immediately under Gen. Goethals, 
In the remounts I think entirely likely a military man will be. 
In the supplies, à civilian. In the cantonments, I think probably 
that organization has not yet been reorganized. I do not know 
that it needs it. Gen. Goethals will give that his attention as 
soon as he can. In reclamation there is a division started by 
Gen, Sharpe and is pretty well organized now. Experts in the 
reclamation of waste products were brought in from civil life 
and organized a bureau for the salyage and repair of articles 
otherwise wasted. That division is already organized. The 
priority division, of course, will consists of delegates from the 
other divisions so that they can coordinate their needs by con- 
sultation, and the administration will be a mixture of civilians 
and military men. 

The Cuarrman, You think that when it is put into force that 
will more nearly coordinate the force of that department than 
they have been? 

Secretary BAKER. Very much more. 

Senator Wapsworru. Mr. Secretary, the line underneath all 
fhis organization, or supporting all this organization, there 
must be vast industrial effort? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir, 

Senator WapswortH. There will be thousands of factories, 
and I think it is safe to say hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, if the war goes on two or three years. The Government 
may find itself compelled to build towns for the housing of 
workmen, which has already become a very serious question; 
to have to go into the coal mines, in the steel mills, control 
somewhat if not entirely the iron-ore production; in fact, the 
industries of the whole country, if this war proceeds for two 
or three years longer, will have to be mgbilized and organized 
on a vast scale, an industrial problem, pure and simple. Who, 
in this organization, as here depicted, will be the driving power 
to supervise that? 

Secretary BAKER. Nobody in what you have seen, Senator. 
Thus far we have dealt solely with the coordination of the War 
Department to present its needs to the central supervising and 
7 body. The next chart will answer your question, I 

ink, 

Senator WapswortH. You refer to the War Industries Board? 

Secretary BAKER. The one in which the War Industries Board 
figures, but this chart is not solely devoted to that subject. 

The CHAmNAN. Who worked that out? 

Secretary BAKER. It was worked out by Mr. Willis, the presi- 
dent of the War Industries Board, in conference, however, so 
far as the War Department is concerned, with Gen. Wheeler, 
Gen. Gorgas, and some conferences with a good many civilian 
experts, organization experts. 

Senator WapswortH. Mr. Secretary, who in that last chart to 
which you referred will have the supreme power, under the 
President, of course? 

Secretary BAKER. Supreme over what, Senator? 

Senator WapswortH. Over the industrial organization neces- 
sary for the supply of the Army? 

Secretary Baker. No one person will have the supreme power 
over the entire industry of the United States. 

Senator WapswortH. Will any one board or bureau have the 
supreme power? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not like to hesitate over a term. If 
you mean will any board or bureau under this chart have su- 
preme power over the entire industry of the United States, I 
must say no. 

Senator WapswortH. I mean for the supply of the Army, Mr. 
Secretary. Of course that will be enormous as it goes on. 

Secretary Baker. If you will let me follow through the opera- 
tions of the Army on this chart, I think I will give you as much 
of an answer as the chart will give to your question. 

This chart shows the four agencies of a public character 
needing to deal with industry so far as the War Department is 
concerned, and which is named first here. It consists of five 
supply departments, coordinated as I have indicated to you on 
the other chart through the supply and control section. They 
present a solid front, and the War Department’s needs are thus 
brought to a single person as the person to express them. In 
the Navy Department the same thing is true. The Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts is already that thing for the Navy. 
Admiral McGowan is the head to whom all those things come, 
so that the Navy Department speaks through a single repre- 
sentative. The Shipping Board, while a very large consumer 
of supplies through the Emergency Fleet Corporation, speaks ` 
of course through the president of the Shipping Board, and the 
allied purchases in this country, which are vast in volume, and 
must be taken cognizance of in dealing with the industries of 
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the country, corsist of the three persons designated by the 
allies to do their purchasing in this country; Judge Lovett. 
Mr. Baruch, and Mr. Brookings. and they constitute a single 
element. So, we have four agencies dealing with questions of 
industry and commerce, questions of supply whose needs must 
be correlated and satisfied. 

On the other side of this chart you have the kind of things 
with which they must deal. Mines, factories, blast furnaces, 
foundries. forges, machine shops. They are simply illustrative. 
They ure not, of course, intended to be an exclusive classifica- 
tion. The last one, for Instance, is converted establishments. 
That deals with the whole question of those industrial estub- 
lishments which can be diverted from one forin of manufacture 
to another. 
which the first group nmst deal In order to satisfy their needs. 

Immediately after the first group you find another Hiustrative 
column, purchases requiring to be cleared. In the markets in 
the United States nt present there are many articles for which 
the supply is greater than the demand. There are many articles 
as to which the supply is substantially equal to the demand. 
There ure many articles in which the supply is inadequate to 
the demand. The latter list is a growing list. 

The articles that are stuted here, for instance, ofl, chemicals. 
acids—I take them haphazurdly—forgings. machine tools, ure 
articles which. when we have searched the market. have been 
found to be inadequate in their supply to the aggregated de- 
manl of the four purchase agencies representing the public and 
the allies. 

Therefore, it is necessary to have some agency to which these 
four cau go with regard te articles which belong in these 
restricted or tusufficient classes in order o have three things 
done: Tu have clearance of their respective needs, priority in 
tke order of sxtisfying their respective needs, and, third. an 
increase in facilities, 

Therefore, if we will follow this chart through, you will find 
that it works like this: Suppose that the Ordnance Department 
decides thut it needs 1,000,000 rifles. Now, the production of 
1,000,000 rifles means supplies of raw matcrin!—steel. It 
means supplies of taber, expert labor. It means factory facili- 
ties of a particular kind. The Ordnance Departinent expresses 
that need through the central supply agency shown on the other 
chart. and the representative of that body appears before the 
clenrance committee showa immediately under the adhninistra- 
tive section of the Council of National Defense. That commit- 
tee meets duily, When the representative of the War Depart- 
ment gets there he will find. perhaps, that the Navy needs 
250,000 rifles, or needs sofvething that will require steel, or 
needs something which requires the same ort of Inbor or mann- 
facturing facility. Correlation takes place in the clenrance 
committee. They say to the Ordnance Department.“ There are 
certain factories which are available to umke rifles: yon can 
place your contract there“; and te the Navy Department, 
“Your needs cun be supplied in some other place.” 

Senator Hrrcncock. Who says that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary BAKER. The clenrunce committee. 

Senator WapswortH. With what authority? 

Secretary Baker. They say it with authority. 

Senator Hircnceck. Authority of the War Board? 

Secretary Baxrr. Yes. 

Senator Wapswortrnu. Authority of law? 

Secretary Baker. Not authority of lIaw. but authority of com- 
mon consent under the direction of the Suvrene Commander. 

Senator Hrrencock. This clearance conmaittee is a committee 
within the War Industries Board? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Sonator Hirrencock. And the representative of the Ordnance 
Lepertment, after it has been decided that they must have those 
things. goes to the clearance committee? 

Secretary Baker. Goes to the clearance committee and corre- 
lates there his need with any conflicting el. 

Senato’: McKetrar. Is that a volunteer committee? 

Secretary BAKER. My recollection is that it is a volunteer 
committer. 

Senator Hrrencock. Then that committee directs the Ord- 
nance Department where to go to make the ontvact? 

Secretary BAKER. Les. sir; then the contract goes back to the 
Ordnance Department and is made there. 

Senator McKetiar. And then the Ordnance Department acts 
without sny further conference with the Secretary of War or 
anybody else? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; it all acts under the direction of the 
Sec.ctary of War. 

Senator Hrrcncock. I wanted to get a little further informa- 
tion with regard to this precess that you described so interest- 
ingly. For instance, in June, 1917, as I aaderstand it, you 


That is illustrative of the kind of agencies with | 


adopted an artillery program. Supposing Zen. Pershing wrote 
advising you that he wanted 1,000 heavy guns as soon as pos- 
sible. What would you do with such a request? Suy he wanted 
a 9-inch gun, a thousand of them, what wouid vou do? 

Secretary BARER. The minute that information came to me in 
a cablegram from Gen. Pershing, that cablegram would be sent 
to the War Industries Board. 

Senator Hrrencock. To the War Industries Board? 

Secretary Baxer. To the War Industries Board and to the 
Ordnance Department. I am assuming now that the program 
is agreed to and that Gen. Pershing’s request in thut respect is 
one which can be satisfied. As soon as I have decided it—and 
we must assume an affirmative decision to get anywhere—I send 
notice to the War Industries Board that u requiremeut of the 
War Department is going to be 1,000 9-inch guns, They imme- 
diately look to the industries over here aml they begin to in- 
quire. They have n card catalogue and a complex index that 
they keep up to date on the unused or convertible manufac- 
turing facilities of the country, They supplemeut their infor- 
mation; they find out all they can about it. 

In the meantime I have at the snme time sent that cablegram 
to the Ordnance Department. The Chief of Ordnance puts it at 
once into the hands of his engineering section. assuming that 
any designs have to be druwn. but if an established «design is to 
be used, if it is simpty multiplicution of un existing weapon, 
he sends it to the procurement section. The procurement sec- 
tion notifies the supply section that he ieeds the guns and that 
is correlated in the clearunce committee. which has gotten word 
in advance, as far as we knew it. that the needs were te be 
anticipated, and when the War Department again goes to the 
clearance chmmtt ee they say, “ You need 1,000 guns. The avail- 
uble raw material in the conntry is insufficient, We have 
deckled to convert, or recommend conversion uf, A establishment 
and B establishment and C establishment to the making of forg- 
ings. We recommend that you take those and thut vun make 
your con racts with thein for the forgings. and with E. F, and G 
for the completion of your manufactured product.” Then the 
Ordnance Department knows where the raw material is te 
come froin; it knows where the establishments are which could 
he readily converted to its manufacture, aud the procurement 
division proceeds to make its contracts, 

Senator Hrrcucock. Is there any danger, under this system, 
of debate and disagreement between the vurious committees, so 
that, instend of the order being placed promptly, it hangs fire 
for a couple of mouths? 

Secretary Baker. That might easily happen, and it might 
happen in this way. So far us the War Department is con- 
cerned, its five bureaus, or five supply sections, Hewl up to a 
single committee, Now. suppose the Signal Corps and che Ord- 
nance Department both want something and each thinks hes 
is in the biggest hurry, and Gen. Pierce and his associates umke 
a decision about it. but they ure not satistie]—the one who 
loses is not satisfied; he can come to me. That strains out 
for my persenal decision only those cases in which agreement 
and reconciliation is iinpossible. Now, I decide. assume, that 
the aircraft need is more urgent thun the other, nnil 1 settle 
that priority where they have been unable to accept the deci- 
sion which their own conference suggested. 

The decision is made. Then they go ever to the clearance 
committee and they find the Navy is there pressing for some- 
thing that they must have immediately, which. if they did not 
want, would free facilities fer the tumediate manufacture of 
the thing that the War Department wants. Now. it may be 
that the clearance committee will award priority to the Navy, 
and the War Department may say that was a mistaken deci- 
sion; that was wrong. \ 

The CHamman. Is that the only coordinating link between 
the Navy and the Army? 

Secretary Baker. That is the immeiate coordinnting link. 
That is the place where they work it out if they enn. If they fail 
to work it out and agree, the president of the War Industries 
Board will at once be nppenled to, That is a single jndividual— 
Mr. Willard. He will hear the two sides and decide the ques- 
tion. If they are satisfied with his decision, as they will be 
i nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of 
ten thousand, that is the end of it. If they are not satisfied 
with that, and they say, “Mr. Willard. I can not leave the 
War Department's need second to the Navy's need. und in this 
particular instance I wish you would rehear the question,” or, 
if they desire any further argument about it. the chairman of 
the War Industries Board will send for the Secretary of the 
Navy and me and we go over it and wort it out. That will 
work, becanse from the very beginning the Secretary o* the 
Navy and I have had very many cases of that kind and we have 
always agreed. 
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The CHARMAN. Mr. Secretary, the organization of the Navy 
and the Army are very different. It is impossible to coordinate 
the efforts of the two branches of the service as they are now 
organized, is it not? 

Secretary BAKER. It never has proved difficult. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy and I met immediately after it became neces- 
sary for us to have any understandings at all, and a perfect sys- 
tem of coordination was worked out. 

The CHarrman. The Navy Department is practically under 
one system, one head—Admiral McGowan—is it not? 

Senator WapswortH. The supply system of the Navy Depart- 
ment? : 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

The CHamrMAN. That practically covers everything except 
two or three items. 

Senator Hircucocx. On an important matter like that, Is 
there any reason why you and the Secretary of the Navy and 
the president of the War Industries Board could not sit right 
down and decide it? : N 

Secretary Baker. It would be done that way if there was the 
slightest question about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. There have been a great many questions 
pending before the department for a long while that were not 
worked out, have there not? 

Secretary BAKER. I think that is true. 

Senator Hrrcucocx. As I recall it, this artillery program for 
the present war was not agreed upon until 60 days after we had 
gone to war. 

Secretary Baxer. I think that is entirely likely, Senator. I 

do not know the dates. 
Senator Hrrencock. It seemed to us a strange thing that that 
first 60 days should have been lost in having these various 
branches of the War Department mull over the details when 
the important thing was to get the contracts started. 

Secretary BAKER. It does seem strange; and yet, is it? In 
Europe there were the French and British forces with two 
theories or artillery used, employing different types of weapons 
and different calibers. Each of those countries was having 
made in this country artillery, practically using all the artillery 
manufacturing capacity of the country. So our artillery pro- 
gram had to be built up first thinking of which theory of artil- 
lery used in warfare commended itself best to our experts, be- 
cause we had to adopt one theory or the other; and, second, 
where we could purchase the articles which we desired with 
least dislocation to existing paramount needs of the allies who 
were actually at the front fighting. That necessitated not 
merely somebody making up his mind, but it necessitated col- 
lecting a very great deal of data, considering European condi- 
tions at the moment. 

Senator Hircucock. In view of the possibility of war for 
several months preceding the actual declaration, could not that 
work have all been done in advance? : 
` Secretary BAKER. It all was done and all had to be discon- 
tinued because when we went into the war we had an estab- 
lished artillery program. One of the grave criticisms which 
Senator WapsworTH has seemed to press is that we have ad- 
hered to some part of our prewar program, the keeping of the 
9.5 heavy piece. We had a program involving the use of cer- 
tain calibers in certain quantities, and yet when we went into 
the war we found that the French were using one theory of 
warfare and the British another, that the preponderance of the 
so-called middle heavy in the British use was substituted by a 
vastly greater number of 75's in the French theory. It was 
necessary for us to elect, and the election had to be not only 
upon the military soundness of the respective theories but it 
had to be upon the availability of productive capacity for the 
respective types. 

Senator Tuomas. Mr. Secretary, you think that those first 60 
days were not lost, as all the factories that were capable of 
producing these arms and equipment were engaged to their 
limit in producing such things for our allies? 

Secretary BAKER. I think, Senator, every bit of available 
gunmaking capacity in the United States was largely under 
contract and actively under operation manufacturing for the 
allies. 

Senator FrRELINGHUYSEN. How did you connect this organiza- 
tion up with the over-seas force? 

Secretary Baker. How do you mean connect it up, Senator? 

neonato FRELINGHUYSEN. Determining the question of pri- 
ority. 

Secretary BAKER. Questions of priority of shipment? 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; the needs of the Army. 

Secretary BAKER. Those are determined by Gen. Pershing. 
Gen. Pershing sent us a long time ago a schedule at priorities 
showing the order in which he would need things, and the 


things he needed. That is changed from time to time as wisdom 
on that side justifies the change and the attempt of the director 
of transportation, in charge of the transportation system both 
on land and over seas, is to comply with Gen Pershing's program 
as rapidly and fully as possible. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Where does that direction of trans- 
portation come in this organization? 

Secretary Baker. On the third page. 

Senator Hrrencock. Traffic and storage, that is Gen. 
Goethals? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Supposing Gen. Pershing wanted 
200,000 uniforms. Who would determine the priority on that? 

Secretary BAKER. Gen. Pershing: himself. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Through you? 

Secretary Baxer. He could determine it in this way. He 
would send a cablegram to me—“ I need 250,000 uniforms. 
Insert that in my priority schedule between items 13 and 14.” 

Senator SUTHERLAND. One of the papers of the last few days 
stated that a large number of mechanicians and welders and 
other artisans were immediately needed on the front over there, 
and were only now being gotten together for that purpose, a 
force which it was stated should have been gotten together 
months ago. Was that statement correct, or not? 

Secretary Baxer. The first part is perfectly accurate. I 
think the second part is a misapprehension. This is true. 
After we went into the war it became immediately apparent 
that a very large force of technically trained men would be 
the earliest assistance we could render in the war. As a con- 
sequence, about 120,000 men were organized into technical 
forces, railroad regiments, stevedore regiments, foresters. Our 


foresters were turned loose in the forests of France and Eng- 


land, assigned to them to get out lumber for cantonments and 
for shacks and things of that sort, our railroad operatives un- 
dertaking reconstruction of railroads near the front. operation 
of railroads, and our stevedore regiments undertook the un- 
loading of our own ships, transports, and the construction of ad- 
ditional dock facilities, and so forth. Those forces were sent ag- 
gregating, I think, about 120,000. There may be a few thousand 
more now. They have been continuously operating over there 
for many months, and the Senate committee knows that at the 
time of the Cambrai drive American railroad regiments were 
actually constructing the railroads which followed the British 
advance, 

From time to time needs of additional technical men are 
brought to our attention, and wherever they can be satisfied, 
they are satisfied. 8 

The fact that it ought to have been done some time ago is 
hardly just. The program is changing. Originally, certain 
things were proposed te be done on this side, and articles were 
proposed to be sent over in certain stages of completion to be 
finished on the other side, As the program has developed, it 
has been found or thought wiser to do more of the finished work 
on that side and less on this side That means, of course, the 
transportation of mechanics. The need for mechanically trained 
men in the Army is exceedingly lurge, and one of the gravest 
problems the War Department has is not only to select me- 
chanically trained persons in this country without serious dis- 
location of our own transportation and industrial interests but 
it is to train additional persons in mechanical ways to send 
abroad. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Did you not have observers over there 
on the front during the progress of the war, prior to the time 
we went in, who would be able to have information in the de- 
partment when the war was started as to these needs? 

Secretary Baxer. Exactly, Senator; but the war as it was 
fought in 1915 was no more like the war now than the Civil 
War was like that in 1914. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. You mean there has been a matter of 
development? 

Secretary BAKER. Enormous and daily development. Whole 
programs of things which in 1916 were regarded as indis- 
pensable for immediate execution are now disregarded and 
something else takes their place. 

The CHAMAN. I am inclined to believe that an aeroplane 
that wus in vogue eight months ago would be obsolete now, 
practically. 

Secretary BAKER. Aeroplanes which we were planning to con- 
struct in large quantities in August are now completely disre- 
garded. Nobody would have one if you gave it to him in large 
quantities. 7 : 

The CHAamMaANn. Mr. Secretary, have you undertaken to bring 
the War Department under one head, or I mean the- supply 
department, as it has been brought together and successfully 
operated in the Navy? 
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Secretary BAKER. I am not sufficiently familiar with the Navy 
plan to say “yes” to that, and be through with it. As I under- 
stand it, the Navy operates entirely in its supplies through the 
supply division, A 

The CHARMAN., Yes. è 

Secretary BAKER. If that is so, then the ihing I have done 
is the same thing. 

Senator McKetrar. Who is to be the head of it? 

Secretary BAKER. Col. Pierce. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Mr. Secretary, it is not quite that way, 
is it, because there are still five bureaus left, each placing 
orders and inspecting manufacture, whereas in the Navy there 
is but one placing orders and inspecting manufacture. 

Secretary BAKER. I think not, Senator, unless I am incor- 
rectly advised about it. I think in the Navy there are some 
nine or ten, but I am not certain. 

Senator Wapswortu. Admiral McGowan testified that 99 per 
cent of the supplies furnished the Navy were contracted for 
and inspected during the course of manufacture by his. own 
department, 

Secretary BAKER. But it would seem entirely clear that the 
purchase of uniforms for the marines, and uniforms for the 
sailors, and big guns for the Navy, and powder for the Navy 
are not all either bought or inspected by the same individual. 

Senator WapswortH. He made the one exception of big guns, 
armor, and shells, Everything else is under the supply divi- 
sion of the Navy. 

Secretary Baker, They will all be under the supply division 
here. 


Senator WApswortH. Yes; but there is only one authority in 
the Navy Department placing orders for that vast amount. 

Secretary Baker. That will be substantially true here. 

Senator WapsworrH. As I understand from your own de- 
scription, there will be at least five in the War Department 
placing orders and inspecting manufacture. 

Secretary BAKER. There will be. 

Senator WapswortH. Then it differs from the Navy. 

Secretary BAKER. No; I think it is the same. In the Navy, 
for instance, the quartermaster general of the Marine Corps 
is Gen. McCauley. Now, undoubtedly, Gen. McCauley places 
contracts for supplies under Admiral MeGowan’s direction, a 
centralized control, and that is exactly what will happen in the 
Army under this plan. 

Senator MCKELLAR., Will the same plan of secrecy in regard 
to contracts, not publishing the terms of contracts, be car- 
ried on under the new régime? 

Secretary Baker. Senator, I have never been able to satisfy 
myself that the plan adopted by the War Department was either 
unwise or unnecessary. 

Senator McKELLAR. So it is going to be continued? 

Secretary BAKER. I will issue all the orders necessary to let 
any Senator or nny Member of Congress see all those secrets. 

Senator McCKELLAR. It is not a question of that, Mr. Secre- 
tary, it is a qustion of the people understanding it. I take it 
for granted, that any Congressman could see that now or see 
about any contract. None has ever been kept from me, 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary, you are speaking of the Ma- 
rine Corps and the Navy. While they are under the Secretary 
of the Nayy, they are distinctive forces, that is, the head of 
the supply department in the Navy is not the head of the supply 
department in the Marine Corps. 

Secretary BAKER. But they are correlated through the sup- 
ply division, If the Marine Corps wants to buy uniforms or 
rifles—they buy rifles through us—but if they wanted to buy 
things which they buy instead of things which they get through 
the War Department, if they wanted to buy things which they 
buy, Gen. McCauley would undoubtedly take it up with Ad- 
miral McGowan and work it up through Admiral MeGowan's 
list of prospective sellers, and all that sort of thing, and then 
Gen. McCauley would follow it through, 

The CHairmMan. If you consider it workable to coordinate the 
different bureaus of the War Department, as you claim you 
have attempted to do, if it is deemed feasible to coordinate all 
these departments in the Navy, why is it not wise to coordi- 
nate all of these departments in every branch of the service? 

Secretary BAKER. I think that is what we have done. 

The CHamMan. It does not seem to me that you have. 

Secretary BAKER. I think we have gone further than any 
other country in doing it, Senator. 

The CHamman, Well, the conditions which have confronted 
us here during the last eight months practically were the con- 
ditions which confronted the British at the time the munitions 
minister was created, and led really to a change in the minis- 
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try. They have undertaken to coordinate there all of these ac- 
tivities, have they not, under one head? $ 

Secretary BAKER. No, sir. The munitions minister does not 
buy a penny’s worth for the Admiralty; has nothing to do with 
the Navy. The British situation is so different from ours, 
Senator. 

The CHARMAN. Is it? 

Secretary Baxer. The British munitions ministry is a glori- 
fied ordnance department, and nothing else. 

The CHARMAN. But it has been a practical one if it is 
glorified. 

Secretary BAKER. It has been practical and I do not want to 
discount its success. What actually happened in Great Brit- 
ain was the same thing that ts happening here. At the outset 
there was the confusion of a new and yast problem, and a 
very great many steps were taken. The British people felt 
that they were not acting rapidly enough. Their system of 
Government, of course, makes their heads of departments really 
a committee of the House of Commons. They felt that they 
were not progressing rapidly enough and they reorganized, made 
the munitions minister, and all the steps which had been taken 
up to that time began to bear fruit under the munitions min- 
istry, and some of the things which have happened since the 
munitions ministry was created were the fruits of earlier 
efforts. 

We have done exactly the same thing. We had a vast new 
problem, a tremendous amount of confusion caused by the size 
of the problem and by the enthusiasm of everybody wanting to 
help, the fact that we were not a closely centralized industrial 
organization in the country, and a vast number of steps have 
been taken to head up to this organization. 

The CHARMAN. I am not criticizing what you have done. I 
glorify all of your efforts of coordination of these different bu- 
reaus, but it seems to me you might go further and put them 
under one head rather than under the different heads that 
you have here. 

Secretary BAKER. I was dealing only with the parallel be- 
tween the English situation and ours. Further to illustrate 
that the British munitions ministry in England has nothing to 
do with allied purchases. The English have not that problem 
very largely; they have it in a slight sense. Gen. Pershing, 
for instance, is authorized to make large purchases in France 
and England, and in any other country where he can find near- 
by things, which saves tonnage, brings the supply immediately 
to hand, and he has organized a very fine commission of busi- 
ness men who make those purchases, but England has no such 
industrial and commercial problem as we have, due to allied 
purchases, 4 

The CHatrMan. They have practically put that in the hands 
of one or two men? 

Secretary Baker. England? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, 

Secretary Baxer. I do not think so. That is not my infor- 
mation, Senator. 

Senator WapswortH. It is under one administrative body, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Baker. It is under one administrative body but it ` 
is relatively a small problem to start with. It is relatively a 
small problem to start with, and the administrative body which 
has charge of it is a very large body to end with. 

The CHAInNAN. They certainly have gotten out ordnance, and 
so forth, in such quantities, and everything in such quantities, as 
has France, that they are able to make America feel safe over 
there and furnish her with supplies. 

Secretary BAKER. Absolutely; that is true. 

The CHARMAN. But that has all been developed and evolved 
under the systems that France has been driven to and Great 
Britain has been driven to. 

Secretary Baxer. Yes, sir; and we have adopted it. We have 
reached the place which they reached, and the reorganized Ord- 
nance Department shown on these charts is the ministry of Eng- 
land, except that the Ordnance Department does not have the 
same relation to aircraft that it has in Great Britain. 

Senator THomas. When did they reach that degree of effi- 
ciency? After how many months of the war did they reach 
that degree of efficiency? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not remember when the munitions 
ministry was created. 

The Cuarman. In June, 1915. 

Senator WapswortH. Mr. Secretary, you say that we have 
practically the same thing. I think that would be accurate if 
when this decision was made by the War Industries Board as 
to where the order should be placed for these goods, the War 
Industries Board placed them and inspected them in the course 
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of manufacture, and supervised the production, and handed them 
back to the Army. ; 

Secretary Baxer. The only difference between those two 
things, Senator, is the question of whether the Chief of Ordnance 
and the Chief Signal Officer, and the Chief of Engineers, and the 
Chief Quartermaster, and the various persons in the Navy 
shall report to the chairman of the War Industries Beard, or 
report to their respective chiefs. That is the only difference. 

Senator WapswortH. The difference is this, Mr. Secretary: 
That after the War Industries Board, under your plan, decides 
where the goods can be produced, and the question of priority, 
then the system is scattered again. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WapswortH. It goes back in the case of the War 
Department to five purchasing officers? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, 

Senator WarswortH. Who place their respective orders and 
inspect them, and endeavor to speed up production? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WapswortH. The testimony before this committee, I 
think, Mr. Secretary, points out very clearly that that is not 
a soldier's job. ; 

Secretary BAKER, I am willing to admit that. 

Senator WapswortH. But it goes right back to the soldiers. 

Secretary BAKER. Not at all; not in the least. 

Senator WapswortH. The inspection of the manufacture? 

Secretary Baxer. Of course not. 

Senator WapswortH. The speeding up of the program? 

Secretary Baxrn. Of course not. 

Senator WapswortH. It gees back to the Chief of Ordnance. 

Secretary Baker. It goes back to some officers out of 3,700, 
who, when we went into the war, were inspectors in private 
industry, and who have since put on a uniform, but they are 
trained industrial experts. The mere fact that they wear the 
uniform does not make any difference in their expert capacity. 

Senator WapswortH. It does make this difference, that they 
are subject to the military authority of their superiors, and 
that they are not independent of military authority. 

Secretary Baker. Nobody is independent in that sense. In- 

spectors are accountable to somebody. They would have to be. 
If you have them reporting to the chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board, they would not be independent of him. 
- Senator WapswortH. Of course they would not be, but would 
it not be better if they were accountable to the War Industries 
Board, or a munitions department, that had the industrial side 
of it alone to take care of? 

Secretary Baier. I think not. I think it would be better to 
have them report to the man who knows about the use of what 
they ure to get. 

Senator Wapswortn. It is already decided what they are to 
get before it reaches that point. 

“Secretary BAKER. That kind of decision does not have quite 
the finality you attribute to it. In the process of manufactur- 
ing fur the Army, for instance, variations are constantly made. 
New industrial processes are suggested. The question as to 
whether a particular part of a rifle will bear a tolerance of 
two one-thousandths instead of one one-thousandth is a ques- 
tion that has to be considered at the time the thing is going on, 
and the only people who can tell that are the experts. 

Senator WapsworTuH. Perfectly true, but why can not they 
tell that to the industrial head and have him do it instead of 
trying to impose their authority on the manufacturing business 
of the United States about which they know very little? 

Secretary Baker. Let us take a particular case instead of a 
general statement of it. Suppose we were manufacturing heavy 
Browning guns in a factory. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Secretary BARKER. And the inspector who was there was told 
by the shop foreman that a particular piece which goes into 
that, not having a very rigid duty to perform, was much more 
easily made in quantity and much more easily made if a tol- 
erance was allowed of one one-hundredth of an inch instead of 
one one-thousandth of an inch, as shown on the origial specifi- 
cations. That inspector has no right to depart from instruc- 
tions. Let us assume that he goes to the chairman of the War 
Industries Board and says to him, “ These people tell me that 
one one-hundredth of an inch Will do instead of one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch.“ What would the chairman of the War 
Board do about that? He could not decide it out of his head, 
and he would have to go to the Chief of Ordnance and report 
that, and the Chief of Ordnance would consult his engineering 
bureau to find ont whether that larger tolerance could be per- 
mitted. The Chief of Ordnance would then report it to the 
chairman of the War Industries Board, and he would report it 
to his inspector, and he would go back and permit it. 


If the inspector, instead of reporting that to the chairman of 
the War Industries Board, reports it directly to the Chief of 
Ordnance, he saves one step. 

Senator WapswortH. To the munitions minister in England 
are detailed a sufficient number of experts to handle matters of 
that sort, so that the entire effort of producing the goods on a 
vast scale and conducting the inspections of these vast amounts 
of goods is in the hands of one department. 

Secretary BAKER. Les. 

Senator Wapswortu. Now, in this it is not. 

Secretary Baxrr. Yes; with regard to several things. That is 
to say, ordnance is in the hands of the procurement or the pro- 
duction department. The thing has gotten past the procurement 
department into the production state; the production depart- 
ment has had all there is to do with it. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Is that all there is to do with it, Mr. 
Secretary, when there are other departments under your plan 
which will also be engaged in the same kind of work? 

Secretary BARER. There are no other departments. 

Senator Wapswortn. The Quartermaster General? 

Secretary BAKER., Not at all. He will be in Lenox, Mass., 
while the ordnance chief is in Lowell. 

Senator WapswortxH. But there are five of these departments 
who will be engaged in that kind of effort? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Senator WADSWORTH. In England there is one. 

Secretary BAKER. I think that is an appearance rather than 
a fact, Senator. 

Senator WapswortH. That is so far as the Army is con- 
cerned. 

Secretary BARER. Of course, this is true. As you organize 
business the more it is centralized, the more efficient it is up 
to a certain point. Then, when you get to that point you reach 
the elastic limit of concentration and ‘organization, You know 
that so well that I am dealing with platitudes when I say it, 
but many men, many business men have said that any enlarge- 
ment of the United Steel Corporation, for instance, would be 
beyond the elastic limit of further organization; that the at- 
tempt to organize all of the railronds of the country into a 
single private management would probably. be beyond the elastic 
limit of effective organization. 

Senator WapsworrH. But it is not supposed to be beyond it 
under governmental control? 

Secretary BAKER. That is very different. Government con- 
trol is very different. They are not there coordinating private 
interests, 

Senator WansworrH. Is this in effect Government control of 
these industries? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. Now, it is not Government control 
of the industries; it is Government control of purchases. 

Senator WapsworTH. Does that not really involve control of 
the industry? 

Secretary BAKER. It involves control of industries which the 
Government uses exclusively. 

Senator WapswortnH. Or in part? 

Secretary BAKER. Well, perhaps those in part, too. 

The CHamMAN. It can use all of them exclusively if It 
wants to. 

Secretary Baxer, Undoubtedly. 

The Cuarrman, So in the last analysis it is Government con- 
trol of the industry? 

Secretary BAKER. It is Government control of the industries 
which are in use and to the extent that they are in use it is 
control of them. 

Senator WAbswoRTH. So, if the Government can be intrusted 
to run all the railroads of the United States under this manage- 
ment, I should think another department of the Government 
could be trusted to run the industries. 

Secretary Baxrn. If the Government of the United States 
were running every railroad in this country, it is not to be sup- 
posed for a second that somebody here in Washington would 
buy all the spikes that are used on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and buy all the spikes that are used on the Maine 
Central at the same time. They have to use the organizations 
of those railroads scattered around over the country and break 
the railroads up into divisions for centralized control. 

The Cuamman. But it is all coordinated under one head, 

Secretary BAKER. It is all coordinated here. 

Senator FRetinGHUYSEN. As a matter of fact, some central 
authority would buy all the spikes, and he would direct where 
those spikes were to be sent. 

Secretary Baxer, I doubt that very much, Senator. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly that is the way it would 
be done. 
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Secretary BAKER. I think there is a good deal of doubt about 
that, It seems to me that for a man in Washington to attempt 
to buy all the spikes needed on the railroads of the United 
States and distribute them from California to New Mexico and 
Maine and Vermont would be an impossible problem. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. It would be the easiest problem in 
the world. What he would do would be to buy the spikes that 
are needed on the Pacifie coast of manufacturers on the Pacific 
coast, and direct where they should be sent. He would not buy 
them all at one place, but he would buy them at the nearest 
point where they were to be used, He would buy the spikes 
and make the price all over the United States. It would be a 
yery simple proposition. 

Secretary Baker. But not at a uniform price all over the 
United States, 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Perhaps not. 

Secretary Baker. What he would have to do would be to 
send to California to find out the spike market in California, 
and then he would direct a Contract according to the spike mar- 
ket in California, and he would do the same thing in New 
England. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course, he would have that in- 
formation of what the spike market was. 

Secretary BAKER. No. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. And that would be the same in 
price, barring the difference of cost of raw materials. 

Secretary Baxer. With great deference, there has never been 
made a human being who could have that information. He 
would have to send and get it. 

The CHATMAN. He has it when he acts, though? 

Secretary BAKER. He has it when he sends and gets it, and in 
the meantime a vast army of people have to be constantly get- 
ting it so it will be ready for use when he wants it. 

Senator McKELLAR. Is it not true that here we have the con- 
crete example of the Navy Department, where all of these five 
divisions are concentrated in the hands of one man, and it is 
working splendidly? Why not profit by the concrete example 
of the Navy Department, which has been a wonderful success 
and in which all the men of the Navy have been properly 
looked after and the supplies of the Navy properly obtained 
and economically obtained? Why not do that? 

Secretary BAKER. I think we are doing it, Senator. 
proposing to do it. 

Senator McKetrar. No; in the Navy Department one man 
controls it, Admiral McGowan, whereas in the proposed plan 
that you have here, on page 2, five men control the purchase 
and supply accounts, and they are under an inferior officer. 
That is quite a difference. 

I want to call your attention to this further fact: Will it not 
produce the greatest confusion to have the Surgeon General, 
who is a major general, and the Chief of Staff, who is a 
major general, and the Chief of the Engineering Department, 
who is a major general, and the Chief of Ordnance, who is, 
I believe, a major general, and the Quartermaster General, 
the same way, reporting to a man, or under the superintendence 
of an officer, who is a colonel in the Army? v 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think so. 

Senator McCKELLAR. I differ with you. 

Secretary BAKER. I suggested a remedy fór that that is so 
easy that there is no difficulty about it. We can give Pierce 
any rank that is necessary. 

Senator McRELLAR. In which case I think you would offend 
every man that you promoted him over, and you would have 
confusion worse than it is. 

Secretary BAKER. Oh, no. 

Senator McKeLLAR. That is my judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is your serious objection, Mr. Secre- 
tary, to a secretary of munitions? I assume you have glanced 
over the bill I have drafted? 

Secretary BAKER. I have, Senator. 

The CHairMAN. What is your serious objection to a so-called 
secretary of munitions, a member of the Cabinet, and an office 
created during the existence of the war? 

Secretary BAKER. Of course I have no right to comment on a 
question of adding a member to the President’s Cabinet. That 
is a question on which I have no right to comment. My objec- 
tion to the bill, as you have drawn it is, first, that it creates an 
impossible task. I think that the committing to 4 single agency, 
and all of the theorizing on the subject, deals with an indi- 
vidual, some one person who can decide. I think that no human 
being can be found who can decide all the questions which that 
bill would commit to an individual. 

The CHamMan. That is what you are doing. The Secretary 
of War practically does it here. 
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Secretary BAKER. Quite the contrary, Senator, I am dealing 
with the War Department needs only. You are proposing to 
give to a single individual the War Department needs, the Navy 
needs, the allies purchase needs, the Shipping Board needs. You 
would have to equip that individual with control over fuel, raw 
material; in other words, you would have an industrial dictator 
of the entire industry of the United States. 

The CHAmMAN. Well, of course no one man can do all of that 
except through organized agencies, 

Secretary BAKER. Exactly. 

The CHAmMax. What is to prevent such a man at the head 
of such a department from utilizing the governmental agencies 
to do that very work? You have undertaken to do it? 

Secretary BAKER. Nothing is to prevent him from doing it, 
Senator, and he would have to do it of course. 

The CHARMAN. Of course every one realizes that one man 
could not do it. 

Secretary BAKER. Therefore, you would simply be changing 
from a thing which is already being done to the same thing 
done by another man with another name. 

Senator Kirsy. Which necessarily would nave to be done 
through the agencies already developed or to be developed. 

Secretary Baker. Exactly so. 

The CHarmMaAN. But would you not save a duplication of 
work, Mr. Secretary? Here you have an organization which you 
have spoken of developed from less than 100 nen to thousands 
of men, the Ordnance Department, the same way in the Quarter- 
master General’s Department, and the same way in each one of 
these departments, and therefore why would there not be an 
economic saying by a combination of these several agencies? 

Secretary BAKER. But, Senator, you are not proposing to com- 
bine them. You are proposing to subdivide them. 

The CHARMAN. No, sir; we are proposing to put it under the 
head of one man who can consolidate and use any part or all or 
none. 

Secretary BAKER. But you say it,“ when you mean “ them.” 

The CHAIRMAN. I mean the secretary of munitions. 

Secretary Baker. What you are proposing is to have the 
secretary of munitions take over the construction and the con- 
tracting divisions of a large number of enterprises which there- 
after will have to correlate and coordinate with the new man, 
In other words, instead of the Secretary of War being able to 
decide a question which involves a correlation of military men 
and civilian production, you would have the Secretary of War 
being obliged to submit his judgment on that to the secretary of 
munitions, who is a civilian, and who knows nothing about the 
military men or the men who use the thing, and instead of hav- 
ing the Secretary of War's decision final on that question you 
have him going as an advocate for a particular view before a 
nonmilitary tribunal. 

Senator WapswortH. That very thing has worked with 
marked success in England. 

Secretary BAKER. Quite the contrary, Senator. I saw a few 
days ago in the New York Times a very carefully written article 
describing the confusion which exists in England by reason of 
the fact that it has not worked with marked success. That it is 
a vast advance over what they had at the outset goes without 
Saying, just as this is a marked advance over what we had at 
the outset. 

An improvement should not be revolutionary, which means 
stopping and starting, but should be progressive. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Has there been any indication that 
the British Government is thinking of dispensing with the min- 
ister of munitions? 

Secretary BAKER. Not that I know of. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. My information has been that it has 
brought order out of confusion, and that the British public and 
Government would not think of changing the system. 

Secretary BAKER. In the first place, I do not know the British 
system sufficiently to criticize it, but I refer to the fact that 
it has not been deemed universally to have accomplished all 
the things on some hands that are claimed for it; but the his- 
tory of the British ministry of munitions and of the growth 
and development of that ministry as a supply department for 
the army shows two things: First, it deals with relatively few 
of the supplies. It is a large ordnance and aircraft program 
dealing not with aircraft for the navy, not with navy supplies, 
not with quartermaster supplies, not with food supplies, but 
dealing only with munitions. So that it is in effect, as I said 
a moment ago, a glorified ordnance department. That is what 
it actually is. The history of its growth and development in 
England shows exactly parallel steps to what has happened 
here. Originally there was confusion by reason of the vastness 
of the program and the necessity of training new men, giving 


them both military knowledge and using their civilian talents, 
their coordination into this glorified ordnance bureau, subse- 
quent success, gathering up the previous steps and adding to 
them, and that is exactly what this does. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Did you consult the representa- 
tives of the English Government who were familiar with the 
methods over there? 

Secretary Baxen. Yes, sir. I have not recently consulted 
them, but when each of those missions were here I consulted 
many times and for long times together with the people who 
represented the munitions ministry. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, About these particular details? 

Secretary Ban. Not about all of them. The chief problems 
which the munitions minister has had to solve has been the 
labor problem. The labor division of the British ministry of 
munitions is the one which apparently they have had to put 
most accent on. At the time that the agitation for the muni- 
tions ministry was in the newspapers in England, the question 
which seemed to call for some further coordination was the 
labor problem, and a correct solution of that, so that the most 
conspicuous success of the munitions ministry in England has 
been in its coordination of the labor of Great Britain in the 
manufacture of munitions. That problem has not troubled us. 
I do not mean that it is an easy problem and that it is without 
difficulty, but I mean it has not given rise to any halt in the 


program, 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. It has given rise in some direc- 
tion; for instance, in the shipping program. 

Secretary Baker. Yes; it has been difficult. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Have you consulted the French 
Government about their methods of handling the same general 
proposition? ‘ 

Secretary Baxer. Yes; I have talked with them, but not 
very recently. . 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Have you any reason to think from 
the advices that you have received on this side that this is 
materially better than would be a single head? 

Secretary Baxer. You mean the plan I am exhibiting here 
to-day? 

8 FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. I want to say before you an- 
swer that, that undoubtedly this plan is an advance on what 
we have had. It is perfectly apparent that that is true. It 
is a very complicated plan, and it is difficult for one to gather 


all the features of it in a single sitting; but have the men whc - 


would naturally advise about matters of this sort approved of 
this plan—the advisory committee, for instance? 

Secretary Baker. You mean the advisory committee of the 
Council of National Defense? 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Secretary Baker. I can not say that they have, Senator, Let 
me illustrate what I mean by that. The advisory committee of 
the Council of National Defense has on it Dr. Martin, Dr. God- 
frey, Mr. Coffin, Mr. Willard, Mr. Baruch, Mr. Gompers, and Mr. 
Rosenwald. Mr. Willard, who is the chairman of that board, 
is in daily conference with many of those members, and in 
frequent conference with the advisory commission has given 
his approval to this entire plan. A portion of it is the result of 
his own work. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, Does he approve of this plan? 

Secretary BAKER. I understand so. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Has he told you that he does? 

Secretary Baker. He has told me that he did. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Is the President correctly reported 
in this morning’s paper as being opposed to a single head? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not quote the President. 

Senator F'RELINGHUYSEN. That would not seem to be an im- 
proper thing to do. I would not expect you to quote the Presi- 
dent, generally speaking, but he is quoted in the paper, and I 
do not know whether he was correctly reported. 

Secretary Baker. He is not quoted in the paper through me, 
Senator, and I can not quote him. 

Senator FERELINGHUYSEN, Do you know whether the advisory 
committee of the Council of National Defense has considered this 


question? 

Secretary Baxrr. So far as I know, the advisory committee 
of the Council of National Defense as a body has not considered 
this plan, I feel quite certain that Mr. Willard’s approval of 
it reflects the approval of Mr. Baruch and Mr. Rosenwald. Be- 
yond that I do not know. But I do know that this plan, both 


in its details for the bureaus of the department, for the co- 
ordmation of the department, for the establishment of relations 
of the several departments through the War Industries Board 
has had the serious and prolonged study of the best civilian 
organizing genius in the country. 

The CHamMaAn, That is your proposed plan? 
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‘Secretary Baxer. This plan as it is now. 
The Cuamman. You put it up as a plan. Did you put it up 
in discussion with any other plan? 

Secretary BAKER. Of course, Senator, if I may enlarge your 
question to mean what I gather from it, you ask me whether I 
have asked the opinion of experts as to this plan in comparison 
with the ministry of munitions? 

The CHarmman, Les. 

Secretary Baxrr. I have asked a great many that and I 
find a wide divergence of opinion. 

The CuHamman. Do you not find the consensus of opinion 
amongst the members of the War Council and the Council of 
National Defense rather favoring the consolidation of these 
bureaus under one ministry of munitions? 

Secretary BAKER. No, I think not. 

Senator McKetrar. Mr. Secretary, have you submitted your 
plan to the Council of National Defense proper; that is to say, 
the six Cabinet officers? ` 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator McKerrar. And they have approved it? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. They have taken no action about it. 
I exhibited it to them. Secretary Daniels and I, who were 
primarily affected in the matter, went over it carefully and 
approved it. I showed it to Secretary Lane and Secretary Hous- 
ton and Secretary Wilson. I do not recall whether others were 
present at the time or not. 

Senator BeckHam. Mr. Secretary, if there was a secretary of 
munitions, would he not have to have substantially the same 
kind of an organization as is shown here, subdivided into these 
different branches, such as surgeon general, chief signal officer, 
engineers, ordnance, and quartermaster? 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, he would have to have most of 
them. The suggestion is that a good many of the existing per- 
sons could be transferred to his department and that some 
would remain, but I think, I have no basis for the thought 
except as I try to think out loud. that it would increase the 
number of persons needed, because each of the departments 
from whom men were taken would have to add men and the 
munitions minister would have to add men. 

Senator BeckHast. He would have to do the work through 
some sneh similar subdivisions or organizations in this depart- 
ment? 

Secretary BAKxn. I think so. 

Senator BeckHam. Just as the chief of the purchase and 
supply division will have to do it. 

Secretary BAKER. Exactly. 

Senator BECKHAM. So, in the end, it is really merely a con- 
troversy over terms, whether we have a secretary of munitions 
or ra chief of that branch of the work in the War Department, 
is it not? 

Secretary Baker. Not exclusively. There is this difference: 
If a minister of munitions were created by law he would have 
legal authority back of his decisions, while the chairman of the 
War Industries Board has not the basis of law for his decision. 
Now, with that distinction aside, there is no difference in func- 
tion between the two plans proposed. With the President first 
in command of all the executive departments, and his supervis- 
ing approval of our coordinating in the fashion here shown, I 
think there is no defective power nor uncertainty of action in 
the plan proposed. 

Senator BeckHam. You think, then, that you will get just as 
much munity and concentration and efficiency of service under 
this as you would if the man at the head of this organization 
was a secretary of munitions? 

Secretary BAKER. I think so, sir; and if it should turn out 
otherwise, it would be a very simple matter to come and say to 
you gentlemen that the chairman of the War Industries Board 
needed additional authority, and you undoubtedly would be 
willing to grant it if the need developed. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Secretary, I dislike exceed- 
ingly to quote him, and I am not going to quote him by name, 
but two of the gentlemen to whom you have referred as prob- 
ably in favor of this plan, and two of the most active general 
members of the Committee of National Defense, to those two, 
I am told, and I think without any question that one of them 
went to the President and advised the President that in the 
end if we did not do it now we would have to come to a single 
head. One of the others, and a man for whom I have the high- 
est regard, told me last Nght that after a careful investigation 
of this situation he had come to that conclusion that there 
was no escaping a single head for this purpose, and that if we 
did not do it now we would do it later, 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I know that to be the fact. I 
do not know who the two members are. 
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Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not wish to give the names. 

Secretary BAKER. It does not matter who they are. While 
we were in the process of reaching the plaĉe where this form 
of organization was possible, there was a very great deal of 
recklessness on the part of everybody who wanted to go for- 
ward fast. The mind naturally ran to a munitions ministry 
as the way some other country had solved it. Mr. Willard, for 
instance, was quite clear that ultimately we would have to 
come to the single head, the inunitions minister. When we 
finally got down to it and showed him how the organization 
would be perfected and was being perfected, and what its re- 
lations were, Mr. Willard said very frankly, “I was of that 
other opinion; I think this will work, but if it does not work at 
once, or absolutely right, as a matter of organization, the one 
missing thing will be very easy to supply.” Mr. Willard having 
originally believed that we would have to come to the single 
minister, realizing the inconvenience of it and the duplication 
that it necessarily entailed, now believes that this will work 
and that if it does not work that it is exactly the right step 
to take now. 

Senator FRrELINGHUYSEN. How recently have you talked to 
Mr. Willard? 

Secretary BAKER. Yesterday. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. And he told you that yesterday? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. sir. 

Senator KRV. Mr. Chairman, if we are not to continue 
longer, or if we are to continue after recess, I think it is time 
for lunch, and if we are not to continue to-day, to continue to 
some other time. Of course, if we are going to continue the 
examination and conclude the entire examination now I have 
no objection to continuing here until it.is finished. 

The Cuamman, It is in the control of the committee. 

Senator Kirey. I suggest that we take a recess. 

The Cuatraan. Until what time? 

Senator Kinsy. Until Monday. If we could not finish until 
Monday, unless we can finish this afternoon. If the committee 
thinks we can finish the entire investigation this afternoon, I 
say it ought to be finished. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Secretary BAKER. My time is entirely at your disposal, gentle- 
men. 

Senntor Kreger. I move that we adjourn until Monday, unless 
it is the consensus of opinion that we can finish this afternoon. 

Senator Hrrencock. I think we should go on this afternoon. 

Senator Key. I move that we take a recess until half*past 
two. 

Senator Hircucock. I second the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

(Thereupon. at 1.20 o'clock p. m. the committee took a recess 
until 2.30 o'clock pi m. on the same day.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reconvened at 2.30 o'clock p. 
Hitcucock presiding 

The Acrixd CHARMAN. The committee will please come to 
order, The chairman is compelled to leave and asks me to take 
the chair. At the time of the taking of recess the Secretary 
was still engaged in explaining the work of his new organiza- 
tion. 

Secretary BAKER. I had finished that so far as I had any 
contribution to make, unless questions are to be asked. 

The Acro CHArRMAN. Are there any other questions to ask 
the Secretary as to the changes which have been made in the 
department? 

Senator Warnes. Under this scheme, Mr. Secretary, each one 
of these agencies, as depicted on the charts, would have the 
duty of speeding up and organizing the industries. 

Secretary BAKER. The War Industries Board would have 
knowledge of the general industrial condition of the country 
for the use of the various departments which are coordinated 
to it. 

Senator Warren. Would they have the power to speed up 
and issue orders? 

Secretary Baxer. No. If the War Industries Board were to 
recommend the placing of a contract for a thousand rifles with 
the A. B. C. factory the progress of that order through that 
factory and the power for speedier production would lodge with 
the production department of the Ordnance Department. 

Senator Warren. Then, if an addition was thought necessary 
to the factory it would be the Ordnance Department which 
would conduct negptiations for that? 

Secretary Baker. The Ordnance Department; yes, sir. 

Senator Warren. And in the case of uniforms for troops it 
would be the Quartermaster Department to conduct negotia- 
tions for them? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 


m., Senator 


Senator Warren. Then, in that regard the speeding up of - 
industrial operations of the actual increase of productive ca- 
pacity would be subject to the jurisdiction of four or five de- 
partments in the War Department? 

Secretary BAKER. As to each industry only one, but as to 
several industries, several. 

Senator Warren. As to several industries, several? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; that is to say, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment will speed up production in a factory producing ordnance 
material, and the Quartermaster General’s Department in a de- 
partment producing quartermaster’s stock. 

Senator Warren. Then, if an increased supply, we will say, 
of saddle blankets was thought necessary, increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity, that would be attended to by the Ordnance 
Department? 

Secretary BARER. I think they would both be in the Quarter- 
master Department. 

Senator Warren. But the blankets for the men would be 
attended to by the Quartermaster Department? 

Secretary BAKER, Yes, sir. 

Senator Warren. Does this new scheme contemplate any 
change in the functions of the War Industries Board? 

Secretary BAKER. A very wide change, Senator. The War 
Industries Board, up till now, has deait with the question of 
selecting contractors, recommending them to the several de- 
partments, to supply committees of the industry. Most of that 
funcion is no longer left with the War Industries Board. It 
deals with the capacities and facilities of the country as a 
matter of information, while the actual making of the contracts 
and making of the terms of the contracts is left in the depar® 
ment itself and not in the War Industries Board, so that nobody 
who gave information on the War Industries Board, or was 
consulted by it, would have any sort of relation to a contract 
for supplies in which he might be interested, or in which he had 
a similar interest. 

Senator Warren. The question of housing the men, for in- 
stance, additional home facilities for workmen who were called 
upon to come to a town where a factory was located without 
housing facilties; the question of those inereased housing facili- 
ties would come to the Ordnance Department if the factory hap- 
pened to be making ordnance, and to the Quartermaster’s De- 
3 if the factory happened te be making Quartermaster's 
supplies > 

Secretary BAKER. Probably ultimate, yet there would be one 
intervening step. The whole question of labor supply in this 
plan is remitted to the Labor Department, and the question of 
moving a body of labor from one piace to another, and the con- 
ditions under which the labor, when moved, would live and 
work, is in the Labor Department rather than in either the War 
Industries Board or the War Department. 

Senator WapswortH. Mr. Secretary, do you not think that 
section ought to be handled by the supply department? 

Secretary Baxer. It would have to be handled by the supply 
department on the advice of the Labor Department. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Why bring the Labor Department into 
it? 

Secretary BAKER. Because this is the only department that 
knows or has means of knowing. 

Senator Wavsworrs. Could not the War Industries Board 
have a bureau under it which could take care of that so the 
whole thing could be coordinated? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; perfectly possible, but it would dupli- 
cate nine-tenths of the work already done by the Department 
of Labor. 

Senator WavswortH. Proper executive orders, of course, could 
prevent that duplication, could they not? 

Secretary BAKER. No; I think not. I think the labor the War 
Department was doing would have to be done, nevertheless, 
because it is only part of a larger work. The places where 
the two fields rather meet that contract are the places where 
there would be duplication of effort. 

Senator WavswortH. Then, as I understand it, it is your idea 
that under this system the question of housing would be under 
the Labor Department? 

Secretary BAKER, Yes. 

Senator Wapswortn. I thought it was somewhat closer and 
more intimately related to this whole industrial proposition, or 
problem, which is a big side of it, the industrial side, that it 
would be wise to concentrate it so it would work singly. 

Secretary BAKER. It is probably the most difficult problem we 
naye. At present it is being met in this fashion: The severat 

ts, possibly the Ordnance Department, I do not know 
= an instance in the Quartermaster Department; all the cases 
I know are either in the Ordnance Department or in the Ship- 
ping Board, but a committee is working on that, headed by 
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Mr. Eidleitz. When a contract is about to be placed at a 
particular factory they inspect the housing facilities as to their 
adequacy, and, in the way of supplementing them, whether by 
increased transportation facilities or by a better use of exist- 
ing housing facilities, or by adding to them, and by contracts 
which provide for plant extension an effort is made to decide 
the housing problem. 

Senator Weeks. What do you mean by a housing expert? 

Secretary Baker. I mean by that, such a man as Mr. Eidleitz, 
who for a great many years has studied the problem of housing 
industrial workers. 

Senator Werks. Where? 

Secretary BAKER. In New York, I think. Mr. Eidleitz is rela- 
tively unknown to me, but he came to me recommended as the 
most expert person in the country on the subject. 

Senator WEEKS. Recommended by whom? 

Secretary BAKER. I could not recall all the persons who 
agreed to that, but among them Mr. Gompers, Mr. Ralph Easley, 
Secretary Wilson, I think—I am not sure of Secretary Wilson— 
and a pretty large and representative committee of coworkers 
and employees who were-studying the question at the outset. 

Senator WerEEKs. Has he been à builder of houses or aly 
studying the welfare conditions? 

Secretary BAKER. I think he has been a builder of houses. 

Senator FLETCHER. Mr. Eidleitz testified before the Commerce 
Committee yesterday that he and his firm kad been architects 
and builders for a great many years in New York and had 
large experience in the construction of buildings. He is an 
architect, I think, mainly, and a contractor, too. 

Senator WADSWORTH. You say he is working with the Labor 
Department now? 

Secretary Baker. He will work with the Labor Department, 
but at the present moment—what I meant to say is he is work- 
ing with a representative of the Ordnance Department and with 
the Shipping Board and with the Navy. They have a con- 
ference committee, with Mr. Eidleitz at the head of it, and they 
are attempting to deal with each case as it arises by inspection 
and representation. 

Senator WapswortH. Just such a case as that to my mind 
is a pretty good illustration. Why would it not be better for 
him to work with the War Munitions Board, which is at the 
top of the pinnacle, according to these charts, of this whole 
program? 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, if he were to view comprehensively 
the housing problem, he would have to work with two others 
who have dealt comprehensively with the general labor prob- 
lem. Housing, of course, is not merely a question of finding a 
place for the man to eat and sleep, but it is a question of 
finding a place where a man may take his family when he 
moves from one place to another. 

Senator WapswortH. Yes; I understand that. 

Secretary Baker. And it is a question of contented labor as 
well as mere protection, so he would have to take it in with 
the general labor problem. 

Senator WapswortH. Does not the general labor problem 
naturally fall under this heading? 

Secretary Baker. It is so related that it has to be worked out 
in conjunction with it, but I do not think it ought to be re- 
garded as so inseparable a part of one preblem that one man 
has to do both, nor do I think it would be wise for one man to 
try to do both. 

Senator FretcHer. What does the department do with re- 
spect to housing? 

Secretary BAKER. Different things in different places, sir. For 
the most part the relief so far actually extended has been in 
better transportation facilities. Take, for instance, the Locust 
Point situation in Baltimore, where a very large number of men 
are employed in shipbuilding. The first suggestion made there 
was the immediate erection on a very large scale of small houses. 
Upon investigation it was found that the men who worked at 
Locust Point preferred to live in Baltimore itself; they would 
not relish going to Locust Point to live, because of the lack 
of public school facilities for the children; it was remote from 
the different markets; it separated them and their families from 
recreation and amusement facilities of the city. As a conse- 
quence some additional transportation facilities in the way of 
additional trains on the railroads, and I think a boat or two 
making trips during the day shortened the time and relieved 
that situation. It may be necessary yet to build some houses 
there, but the relief so far has been chiefly in transportation 
facilities. 

Senator WapswortH. Have you actually built houses any- 


where? . 
Secretary BAKER. I think not, although at the Bethlehem Steel 


plant and the Midvale and perhaps others, in providing for 


largely increased plant facilities there was had in contempla- 
tion the fact that (additional housing facilities would have to 
be provided. 

Senator WapswortuH. In this contemplation do you consider 
you have the appropriation and the authority for it if it 
becomes strictly necessary.? 

Secretary BAKER. In those two instances, yes, because there 
it can be included in the cost of the production and amortized. 
In the powder plant which the Government proposes to build, a 
very large housing scheme is included as part of the cost of the 
plant, and that is true of some others, but maybe we shall have 
r come to Congress and ask further authority and appropria- 

ons. 

Senator WapswortH. I think we provided especially in the 
proving grounds something of the sort. 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly. That is remote from any 
central place of habitation. 

Senator WapswortH. Had you become familiar with the 
housing problem in England since the war? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; I had studied that very carefully. It 
is of course just as different as the places are different. They 
have done everything in England under the munitions ministry ; 
in some places they have aided the cities; in some places com- 
mercial bodies have aided; in some cases they have made plans 
by which sales could be made to a worker on the rental basis, 
covering the equity in the case only by governmental appropria- 
tion, but there is no uniform rule and no uniform practice. 

Senator WapswortH. Our understanding was it was all done 
under the munitions ministry. 

Secretary BAKER, It is all done under the munitions ministry, 
but each problem is taken up separately and the local possi- 
bilities exhausted. 

Senator WapswortH. That would have to be the case in this 
country. 

Senator Warren. I am assuming the policy of the War De- 
partment is to first make use of existing facilities and adapt 
them as far as you can before entering in upon the construction 
of new dwelling houses. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLETCHER. I think you will find this question of 
transportation very often is more important than the oue 
of housing, and the question might be whether you had the 
power to commandeer. for instance, street car lines and other 
means of transportation. Have you examined as to that to 
see tvhether that power exists? 

Secretary BAKER. I would not have any doubt about the 
power to commandeer any means of transportation. There is 
very grave doubt about the power of the Government, under 
existing law, to commandeer places of residence. 

Senator Weeks. When was Gen. Goethals appointed? 

Secretary Baker. I am sorry, but I can not answer that ques- 
tion, Senator. 

Senator Wrrks. Do you remember about when? 

Secretary Baker. Well, it was near the 15th of December, so 
near that that date will suffice. I saw him and went over the 
plan with him and he went away and took several days to 
consider as to whether it was a plan he approved and thought 
he could justly say appealed to him sufficiently to be an at- 
tractive opportunity of service, 

Senator Weeks. Had he undertaken any plan ef organization 
or done any work—thought about this general scheme which 
you have submitted to the committee? 

Secretary Baker. No; he had not until he came here. 

Greater Weeks. Did you submit to him what had been pre- 
pa ? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; I did not personally submit it to him, 
but it was submitted to him. The experts previously secured 
by Gen. Sharpe, and in conjunction with Gen. Sharpe they took 
up their consultation with Gen. Goethals. 

Senator Weeks. Did it occur to you that in adopting this plan 
that possibly the committee might have some recommendation to 
make as a result of the examinations that are being made? 

Secretary Baxer, Practically everything that I have done, 
Senator, I have done with regard to this—was conceived and in 
process of execution before the committee met—practically 
everything. 

Senator WEEKS. Did you think that it might be wise to wait 
until the committee had completed its examination? 

Secretary BAKER. No; that never occurred to me. 

Senator WEEKS. As a method of coopergfion, do you not 
think it would have been well? 

Secretary Baker. Why, no, Senator; I think not. Every- 
thing that had been done up to the last thing that was done 
headed up to that, and it seems to me that after the committee 
began to consider the problem the committee, it seemed to me. 
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laid: most accent on the delay, and to have delayed any further 
would have been to justify the feeling on the part of the com- 
mittee that delay was the thing I was doing. 

Senator WEEKS. You do not mean the purpose of delay? 

Secretary Baker. Quite the contrary. I menn that so far as I 
could discover these things which the committee has found open 
to question about the action of the department is there has been 
delay here and there. Now, it does not occur to me to make any 
delay; I have tried to avoid making delay ; it néver occurred to 
me to make any. 

Senator WEEKS. Of course the committee’s one purpose was to 
see whether there were things to be jacked up. 

secretary Baker. I was not anxious to hold anything in status 
quo. so I never could find anything to jack up, so I never jacked 
anything up before I found it. 
myself for eight months, Senator, and I have never stopped a 
second. 

Senator WereKs. I wondered if you were moved, in adopting 
this plan, by that very sentiment. 

Secretary Baker. No; I was not moved by that. 

The Acting CHAmnMaN. This change, by which the initiative 
is left with the Government purchasing agent and the War In- 
dustries Board, comes in as a secondary authority, has been 
made as the result of experience, has it, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir; we have been aiming to that. 
Mr. Senator, ever since the beginning. 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN. Do you think that will reduce the 
delays that may have resulted by having two bodies pass upon 
the matter? 

Secretary Baker. Undoubtedly. 

The Actina CHAIRMAN. Has any such method of prosecuting 
the war been adopted by any other country, as the war council? 

Secretary Baker. The war council? 

Senator WEEKS. That may not be the correct title of the new 
board that has just been appointed. 

Secretary Baker. You mean the one phe ate I called the war 
council in this chart? 

Senator Werexs. Well, the one—— 


Secretary Baker. Gen. Sharpe, Gen. Crozier, Gen. Wever, 


and so on? 

Senator WEEKS. Yes. 

Secretary Baker. I do not know. It is substantially the 
same, as I understand it, as the board which exists in the 
British war office. 

Senator Werks. Does exist now? 

Secretary Baxer. Yes; and has from the beginning existed 
there, 

‘Senator Werexs. I noticed in one case, in the case of Gen. 
Sharpe, he did not remain at the head of the board, and in the 
other case Gen. Crozier does. Is there any particular reason 
for that? 

Secretary, BAKER. The statement is inaccurate, Senator. 
They both remain, respectively, as Chief of Ordnance and 
Quartermaster General, both on detached service, and neither 
has any more connection with his department than the other. 

Senator Werexs. In one case, I assumed in the case of Gen. 
Sharpe, that all of his duties, even if the title had not’ been 
turned over to Gen. Goethals, while ln the other case Gen. 
Weaver was simply acting in the place and under the direc- 
tion of Gen. Crozier? 

Secretary Baker. That is not the fact. Gen. Weaver is act- 
ing in the place and acting independently, and Gen. Goethals is 
ucting in the place and acting independently. 

Senator Wrexs. You mean Gen. Crozier will not have any- 
thing to do 

Secretary BAKER. So long as he is detailed to the war coun- 
cil he will have nothing to do with the Ordnance Department. 
He is in the war council. 

Senator MeKELLAR. Why, then, was he recommended for 
Chief of Ordnance and his nomination sent in to the Senate? 

Secretary Baker. That recommendation was made in mid- 
summer; Congress was not in session; It met with the Presi- 
dent’s approval and was sent down here as soon as the Con- 
gress assembled, but in any event I think it was a proper rec- 
ommendation to be made. 

Senator McKeuuar. If he was not to have charge of the ord- 
nance, why not, upon ascertaining that fact, or coming to that 
conclusion, why not withdraw his nomination and nominate him 
for some post that he is going to occupy; not fur a post he is not 
going to occupy? 

Secretary Baker. His detail to the war council is subject to 
the continuing pleasure of the Secretary of War, and he might 
be detached as operating chief of ordnance at any time if the 
Secretary of War so determined, 

1 Weeks. Would Gen. Sharpe be in the same cate- 
gory 


I have been running away with. 


Secretary Baxer. Exactly; they are both subject to the ac- 
tion of the Secretary. 

Senator WEEKS.: Are you personally satisfied with the work 
those two officers have done? 

Secretary Baker. Why, yes; I am perfectly satisfied under 
the circumstances they did the best that could possibly be done. 

Senator Werks. The best that anybody could do? 

Secretary Barer. I can not answer that. There are too 
many people in the world. I do not know. 

Senator Weeks. Any one that would have been likely to have 
been in that place? 

Secretary Bake. I am perfectly certain that there must be 
hundreds of men who could now look back on the experiences 
of the past and suggest ways in which other things might have 
been better done; but that anybody could, at that time, with 
the information they had at their disposal, do better, I um not 
prepared to believe. 

Senator McKetrar. Is not the natural result of action by 
boards delay, is it not, to complete my question, is it uot true 
that wherever executive action has to be submitted to a num- 
ber of men and passed upon by a number of men, that the re- 
sult is a greatly delayed result. over an action by individuals? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Senator McKELLAR. Then, would it not be better in any 
scheme of operation of the War Department: at this time to 
have, as one witness expressed it here the other day, a “he” 
man in charge, and enough of he“ men under him to get ac- 
tion and to get it rapidly? 

Secretary BAKER, In charge of what? 

Senator McKELLAR. In cnarge of the entire conduct of the 
war. 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, 1 enn not answer that. Of course, 
if you want my opinion as to whether a he“ man is better 
than some other kind of man, presumptively the more vigorous 
and virile men you get the better you are off. 

Senator McKectrar, You mistook the question. I mean, do 
you not think it is better to have a man in charge rather than 
a board in charge of so many things? For instance, we have 
the Council of National Defense and a Munitions Board and a 
General Staff and a War College. and now it comes along and 
we have a Council of War. Apparently many of them are do- 
ing the same things, or their duties are so interwoven that I 
doubt whether one board knows what it really has authority 
over. Would it not be better to have it all under one man and 
just let him do ‘the thing rather than have these correlated 
boards with divided authority and very doubtful jurisdiction? 

Secretary BAKER. If you had an omniscent and omnipotent 
man, he would be far better than any multitude of mortals. 
Wherever you multiply persons, you presumptively increase 
wisdom and decrease speed. The object of the organization as 
designed is to get every question up to an individual to the 
extent that that is possible. but it does not obviate the necessity 
nor can it be obviated of a council in order that accuracy may 
follow speed. 

Senator Weeks. I had not thought of asking this question. 
but is not what is being done in the war council directly con- 
trary to what is being done in the General Government? Con- 
gress is frequently asked and constuntly turning over to the 
President unusual powers, not to a board and not tv a depart- 
ment, but to one man. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not want to criticise any action of 
Congress in the matter, Senator. 

Senator Werks. Congress is simply doing what is recom- 
mended by the administration. 

Secretary BAKER. After all, what Congress has done has been 
to give certain general powers to the President. and leave to 
the President the allocation of the exercise of those powers. 
Many of the functions thus conferred involve broad problems of 
great intricacy. about which individual judgment. unaided by 
counsel, perhaps would not be wise. I am not disposed to criti- 
cize what has been done. 

Senator WrEKs. I do not mean to put words in Senator Mo- 
KELLan's mouth or thoughts in his head. 

Senator McKetrar. Go as far as you like. 

Senator WEEKs. Bat I thought what you said tead to that 
conclusion. 

Secretary Baker. of course the main purpose of this discus- 
sion was in regard to the organization already submitted, and 
it seems to me, taking the Senator’s own argument, that it ts 
very much better to leave the thing coordinated under the See- 
retary of War than it is to discoordinate it, than to ¢reate a 
ministry of munitions. 

Senator McKELLAR. Very frankly, my objection to your plan 
is, if I understand it, and I think I do, you have decentralized 
the operations of the department under five distinct heads; 
you have five distinct purchasing agencies of the War Depart- 
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ment, and I think such a decentralization of power at this time, 
when we have centralized power in every other department of 
Government and in the Government itself, is a plan that will 
not work, and I am very frank to say to you that I disagree 
with that plan. I think it onght to be under one man. 

Secretary BAKER. But that is not what I have. 

Senator Kresy. Is it not under the Secretary of War? 
Senator McKerrar. It is the purchasing agents there, of 
which there are five. , 

Secretary BAKER. What I have done, however, is not to sub- 
divide, but to centralize five separate functions under a central, 
single executive direction. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Those agencies have not heretofore been 
centralized ? 

Secretary Baker. They have not been, except as the Secre- 
tary of War personally centralized them. 

Senator Weeks. I was going to say they had always been 
under your direction. 

Secretary BAKER. In the original scheme of the War Depart- 
ment organization, they are reported directly to the Secretary 
of War. They are now brought together in a single focus and 
correlated in this supply and purchase section. 

Senator WEEKS, Of course, no one can tell whether this is the 
best plan, but in your judgment it is an improvement over 
what we have had and will answer the purpose; is that correct? 

Secretary Baker. Exactly, Senator. More than that, I think 
it is the logical development of all which has gone before it. 

‘Senator Weeks. That is, the logical development of all up to 
this point? 

Secretary Baker. Up to this point. 

Senator FLETCHER. Based upon your experience it is? 

Secretary Baxer. It is the outgrowth of the experience of 
the department. 
` The AcrI Nd CHAIRMAN. Suppose instead of being one war 
industries board, directly subordinate to the Council of Nationa! 
Defense, there was a war industries director? : 

Secretary BAKER. In fact it is that. 

Senator Hircucock. Who directs it? 

Secretary BAKER. The chairman of the War Industries Board. 
Mr. Willard. 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN. He has four associates? 

Secretary BAKER. More than that. He has the three ally 
purchasing commissioners, Messrs. Lovett, Baruch, and Brook- 
ings; he has an Army representative, Gen. Beatty, and a Navy 
representative, Admiral Fletcher; also a representative of labor, 
Mr. Franey. 

Senator WapswortH. Now, Mr. Secretary, these five purchas- 
ing agencies in the five departments are the ones which have the 
intimate contact with the manufacturers, are they not? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WapswortH. So that under their jurisdiction will 
practically fall the industrial problems at close quarters? 

Secretary BAKER. Under their jurisdiction will fall the indus- 
trial problem so far as it affects the purchase of supplies for 
which they are contracting. 

Senator Wapswortu. Of course, take it, for instance—— 

Secretary BAKER. Allow me to complete that, because I do 
not want to be confused in my answer. I do not mean to say 
they deal with the industral conditions of the country. 

Senator WapswortH. They are dealing at close quarters with 
the industrial problem, so far as concerns supplying the Army 
of the United States? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WapswortH. Do you think they can do that? 

Secretary BAKER. I have not the least doubt about it. 

Senator WADSWORTH. I have a great deal of doubt, Mr. Secre- 
tary. The chiefs of these departments, who must carry the 
responsibility in the initial negotiations, in the first place, are 
not men versed in industrial conditions, 

Secretary BAKER. I think that assumption, Senator, is at 
variance certainly with the intention in the matter. Mr. Mc- 
Roberts, for instance, who has actually: been in business and 
is operating as the head of the procurement section of the Ord- 
nance Department, is a man of large experience with exactly 
that kind of problem in civil life? 

Senator WaApswortH. He has been commissioned? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator Wapsworra. And he is subordinate to Gen. Wheeler? 

Secretary Baker. Yes. 

Senator Wapswortn. Then, if Gen. Wheeler disagrees with 
Mr. McRoberts, Gen. Wheeler has the say? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WADSWORTH. I think that is a mistake, on the indus- 
trial side. 

ı Secretary BAKER. Well, the mistake runs all the way through, 
because if he disagrees with Gen. Wheeler, Gen. Wheeler can 
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overrule him, and if I disagree with Gen. Wheeler I can overrule 
him, so it finally gets back to the Secretary of War, where it must 
come. 

Senator Wapsworrn. Under your plan it must? 

Secretary Baker. Under any plan, if you are going to coor- 
dinate the needs of the man who uses an arm with the views of 
the man who makes it. Somebody has to be that coordinating 
agency. You can call him Secretary of War; you can call him 
anything you choose to; but there has to be one person whose 
mind will function on that problem and reach a conclusion. 

Senator WapswortH. I am surprised to hear you insist on 
that as the only suggestion, when, to the best of my information, 
other countries have reached a different solution and are carry- 
ing it out successfully. They have apparently taken away from 
the military branches of their Governments the function of pro- 
duction and purchase, and have put it under the charge of men, 
the biggest men they can find, that are thoroughly informed on 
that side of the question. 

Secretary Baker. Senator, we have done that for generations 
in the American Army, and the greatest criticism I would make 
of the organization of the War Department, as I found it, was 
exactly that it did that thing. 

Senator WapswortnH. In what way did it do it? 

Secretary Baxer. It created of the Ordnance Department a 
manufacturing industrial board, and it gave to the men who 
were in the Ordnance Department, the officers, certain prefer- 
ential rank by reason of their being there. It separated them 
from the line of the Army so they did not have the experience 
of using the things they manufactured, and they had the point 
of view, or tended to have the point of view, of a manufacturer 
rather than a man who is seeking a customer, or a man who 
knows the customer’s needs. 

Senator WapswortH. The testimony that has come to this 
committee is not to that effect, Mr. Secretary, if I may say so. 


The criticism has been that the officers in the Ordnance De- 


partment do not understand the manufacturers; that they are 
merely tacticians. - 

Secretary Baxer. That is another criticism; but it does not 
militate at all against the existence of the other one. 

Senator WapswortnH. I stated it was my idea, my impres- 
sion, that foreign governments had taken the industrial prob- 
lem away from the military. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator Wapsworrn. In reply to that you state that is just 
what we have done in the Ordnance Department. 

Secretary BAKER. I still state it. 

5 WapswortH. But the Ordnance Department is mili- 
ry 

Secretary Baker. It wears uniforms and has titles. 

Senator WapswortH. And graduates from West Point? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. à 

Senator WapswortH. And has never been in business? 

Secretary Baker. Exactly. It has never been in the Army, 
either. Gen. Crozier has not led troops, Gen. Wheeler has not 
led troops; Gen. Babbitt, Gen. Bell, and others have been manu- 
facturers at the head of the Rock Island Arsenal or, the Spring- 
field Arsenal. 

Senator WapswortH. They have on a very small scale been 
manufacturing. 

Secretary BAKER. There were not many of them. Take the 
kind of controversy which arose in the Army. You have had 
detailed here to you the machine-gun controversy, and you 
have had, doubtless, the view expressed by Gen. Wood. Gen. 
Wood was a man who saw weapons as men use them, and he 
had one view; Gen. Crozier was a man who saw weapons as 
a mechanical expert, was able to judge them from n me- 
chanic’s view, the scientific and mechanical excellence of the 
Army itself. Now, controversy arose between those two men. 
It would have been very much better, I think, if Gen. Croz‘er 
had commanded troops in the field. I have recently asked the 
Senate to confirm Gen. Babett as a brigadier of the line in 
the Field Artillery. I think it is wise for a man to serve 
there for awhile and then go out and see service with the 
troops and actually use the things they make, and then come 
back to the Ordnance Department. 

Senator WapswortH. Yet the intimate contact still is re- 
tained between the soldiers and the manufacturers under your 
plan? 

Secretary Baker. I do not think I understand what you 
mean by that. 

Senator Wapsworrn. The Ordnance Department is headed 
by Army officers, and they are the ones to do the driving of 
the production. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think I agree to that. They may 
be Army officers in the sense that they wear uniforms and 
have a title. Mr. McRoberts is a colonel. The fact that he has 
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put on a uniform and is called colonel has not deprived him 
of any experience he brought with him. 
Senator WapswortnH. It deprived him of authority by com- 
arison—— 
p Secretary BAKER. No; I do not think it deprives him of 
authority. If he, were a civilian adviser or a civilian au- 
thority, he would still have to be under the chief of division. 
Senator WaApswortH. Our minds can not meet on that. 
* Secretary BAKER. Let me pursue it if I can. I should like 
to get an agreement, because I think we ought to be able to 
agree about that question. Suppose instead of making Mr. 
McRoberts a colonel he were made the civilian chief of the 
procurement division of the Ordnance Department. Now, 
would he be less subject, do you think, to the Chief of Ord- 
nance than he is by virtue of being a colonel? 

Senator WapsworrH. Mr. Secretary, this has no personal 
reference, but I would not put him in the Ordnance Department 
as a colonel. I would use that kind of ability as a civilian in 
the department that had control of the industries. 

Secretary BAKER. You would put him in the munitions de- 
partment? , i 
Senator WADSWORTH. I would. 

Secretary BAKER. And would he then decide not only the 
question of the mechanical production of the weapon but its 
use to soldiers? 

Senator WapswortH. Not at all. 
* Secretary BAKER. Who would decide that? 

Senator WabswortH. The soldiers, 

Secretary Baker. How would they get correlated with Mr. 
McRoberts? 

Senator WapswortuH. Just the same as they do in England— 
the Ordnance Department. It tells the munitions ministry 
what it wants and the munitions ministry produces it if it can. 
Secretary Baker. Then you have exactly what we have, you 
have two people deciding two questions and bringing them to 
a common meeting place. That is exactly what we have here. 

Senator WapswortH. But all the production is under one 
head. 

Secretary BAKER, This is all under one head. 

Senator WADSWORTH. No, Mr. Secretary, it is under five heads. 

Secretary BAKER. I feel as though I had only one head. It is 
all under me. 

Senator WADSWORTH, The five bureau chiefs pass the orders? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator WapswortH. And under their jurisdiction the in- 
spectors inspect the goods as they are being manufactured? 

Secretary Baker. Exactly; and that is so in the English 
munitions. 

Senator WapswortH. No, Mr. Secretary, it is not so in the 
English ministry of munitions. ; 

Secretary Baker. Mr. Senator, I have seen at least three 
heads of departments of the English munitions ministry. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Yes; all in the same department and 
responsible to one chief. : 

Secretary Baker. Exactly. These are all in the same depart- 
ment and responsible to one chief. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. Secretary; but the British 
system placed, as I said so many times, the industrial problem 
under a separate department, regarding it as a problem so vast 
and so beyond the view of the average soldier man that it was 
wise and proper to do so, and Heaven knows it has been a suc- 

css. Now my criticism of this is, if you will let me state it, 
that this system still leaves with the soldiers in the Army, 
graded according to military rank, each man subject to the 
orders of his superior officer, that task of speeding up the in- 
custries of the United States. 

Secretary BAKER. And that, with very great deference, I 
think, is not an accurate description of this plan. 

Senator WEEKS. Let us take the case of Col. McRoberts. 
There is not very much purpose in discussing personalities, but 
as long as we have used him as an Ulustration let us take his 
case. Undoubtedly he is a very able man in the business with 
which he is familiar, and he was connected with that business 
when commissioned by being put as the chairman of a board 
Which had to do with credits, and solely with credits, and that 
is exactly what Col. McRoberts has done all his life, and he is 
peculiarly well fitted, perhaps none better in the United States, 
for that particular work. Now you have taken him from that 
work and put him in charge of something he probably never had 
anything to do with. 

Secretary Baker. Quite the contrary. What we have done 
is to hand Col. McRoberts the detailed plans and specifications 
of material desired to be bought and turned over to him the 
negotiations of the credits and financial working out of those 
contracts. That is the thing in which he is a specialist. 

Senator WEEKS. Is he not going to purchase? 
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Secretary BAKER. He is going to make the contracts accord- 
ing to plans worked out by the engineering section and handed 
to him. Then when the contract is actually made it is turned 
over to the production section, which ought to be headed, and I 
know will be headed, by a man who is an expert in shop pro- 
duction. . 

Senator Weexs. If you are looking for a man to make con- 
tracts, you ought to employ a lawyer. 

Secretary BAKER. Oh, quite the contrary—quite the contrary, 

Senator WapswortH. Right you are. 

Senator Weeks. I tell you when I want a contract drawn I 
employ a lawyer, and I have been doing business all my life. 

Secretary BAKER. I am a lawyer and I do not want to make 
any reflections on my union, but what we lawyers always want 
to have clients tell us is what they want put in the contract. 
They think it and we pen it. 

Senator WXXKS. You will be unpopular with the lawyers’ 
union, even if you are popular with all others. a F 

Secretary BAKER. I seem to get so little chance to practice at 
my trade that that may be less important than otherwise. 

Senator McKELLAR. Mr. Secretary, in creating this plan you 
have submitted to the committee, did you consider the very 
marked success of a definite plan which has been in operation 
in our own Navy for some time and which has been so admir- 
ably proved by the chief of that supplies division of the Navy, 
Mr. McGowan? 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I know Admiral McGowan. I 
think he is a man of the very highest capacity, and I think he 
has done admirably in the Navy, and the plan which has worked 
in the Navy is substantially duplicated in the plan now pro- 
posed for the War Department, s 

Senator McKELLAR. Quite the contrary, if you will let me 
use one of your expressions. In the Navy, Mr. McGowan, with 
three exceptions, which are not material, has the absolute con- 
trol of the supplies of the Navy, and in carrying out that abso- 
lute control he has officers under him, some civilidns, some 
expert civilians, working on salaries, innumerable officers, I 
do not know exactly how many, but he is the executive head, 
and I understand that all Secretary Daniels has to do is to 
ratify what Mr. McGowan does, and the thing is a good job, 
Now it strikes me if we just had one executive head instead 
of those five heads, I would agree with you on this proposition, 
but as long as you have the supplies of our Army bought by 
five different officers—the plan that you have—I am frank to 
say I do not agree with you. 

Secretary BAKER. Your plan. 

Senator McKetrar. It is not my 
Navy Department. 

Secretary Baker. But you are approving it? 

Senator McKetrar. I am. 

Secretary Baxer, It is fatally defective from Senator Wads- 
worth’s point. . ; 

Senator McKerrar. It may be. I am not answering for 
Senator WapswortH. Let him answer for himself. 

Secretay BAKER. He is a naval officer. 

Senator McKELLAR. I think Admiral McGowan was not a 
Navy officer. 

Senator Wrexs. No member of the pay corps of the Navy is 
a graduate of the Naval Academy or ever exercised command 
over troops, or ever has. 

Secretary BAKER. How long has he been in the Navy? 

Senator Werks. He has probably been in the Navy 20 or 25 
years; his age is between 40 and 50. 

8 BAKER. At least he has not been in active industrial 
life. ` 

Senator Weexs. Prior to that he was in industrial occupa- 
tions for 20 years. His whole life he has been doing this work. 
He never exercised any command and he is not an Annapolis 
man. 

Secretary Baker. I am not questioning his ability to do it, 
Senator. I am only trying to prove there is no difference be- 
tween the buttons worn by the Army and the Navy, so far as 
business capacity is concerned. 

Senator Wererxs. There is a vast difference between a man 
who is a graduate of a military academy and who spends a 
considerable part of his life with troops, then is transferred to 
a technical corps, and a man always in a technical corps and is 
not even a graduate of the Naval Academy. 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think that graduation at the Naval 
Academy hurts them. 3 

Senator WEEKS. I hope not. 

Senator McKetrar. The Senator is one himself. 

Senator Krey. As I understood Admiral MeGowan these 
different studies for the conduct and purchase of supplies for 
the Navy were all under the head of an expert in that line. 
Senator McKerrar. And he is the expert? 
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Senator Kmpy. No; he is not. He swore he has eight differ- 
ent experts, and told what each one's experience had been and 
that man al stood between him and the trade and made 
Suggestions to him and recommendations, and it came back to 
him just like these boards will necessarily do when it comes up 
for final approval on authority, as I understand it. 

Secretary Baker. As a matter of faét, Admiral McGowan had 
one civilian who was guiding the purchase of one line of sup- 
plies in his bureau, and by some process I discovered this morn- 
ing that I now have that individual as the manager in the War 
Department, doing the same thing for us he did for Admira. 
McGowan. I hope it was amicably arranged; I did not intend 
to rob his burenu. 

The Actinc CHamMan. There has been some testimony before 
the committee, Mr. Secretary, and to a considerable extent it 
has come from manufacturing experts themselves, that the milt- 
tary education at West Point and the military rank In the de- 
partment seems to disqualify men from understanding the manu- 
facturing problems, one being an industrial question, with which 
they are not familiar and are not educated at West Point on. 
and they cite, for Instance, the management of the arsenals dur- 
ing the last five years, and state that as manufacturing Institu- 
tions they are gloomy failures, using the same old methods that 
were used 25 years ago; that they have not kept pace with mod- 
ern industries because the officers in charge of them do not un- 
derstand industrial questions. 

Secretary BAKER. Senator, I had a long talk with the same 
gentleman, Mr. Colvin, who testified to that before you. some 
years ago, I think it was. He came to see me and gave me Ila 
views, his theory, and I confess it seemed attractive to me at 
the outset ; I thought that modern industry had become so highly 
speciulized and developed that in all likelihood civilian indus- 
trial experts would be more likely to give economic and efficient 
productive control te a purely manufacturing establishment than 
u military man. and I made a pretty careful inquiry into it. with 
this most astonishing result, which you gentlemen know better 
than I, because you had it constantly brought up to you, that 
everything the War Department makes in its arsenals it makes 
cheaper than it can buy from anybody. 

Senator Weeks. Mr. Secretary, I take issue with that state- 
ment. 

Secretary BAKER. I am only giving you my information 
about it. 

Senator Weeks. I understand the information was to that 
effect. but I doubt if the Government can make anything cheaper 
than the individual. There is some evidence to that effect, but 
it never included all of the elements which should enter Into 
manufacturing, 

Secretary BAKER. I took the case as a test case, and I took 
the question of pistols, because the Colt automatic pistol, which 
was adopted by the Army, was a thing which was made by the 
Colt Co, and also made at Rock Island Arsenal and probably at 
the Springfield Armory. The actual fact vas, at the time I in- 
vestigated it, that the War Department paid the patentee of the 
Colt automatic pistol $2 per pistol and still made the pistols 
cLenper thun we could buy them from the olts, avd in the cost 
to the Government there was included, or attempted to be in- 
eluded—I did not have any opportunity to go into details to see 
how accurate it was—a charge for overhead, plant, cost, depreci- 
ation, insurance, and those equivalent overhend items which or- 
dinarily are included by a private manufacturer. 

Senator Warren. Interest on money? 

Secretary Baker. And interest on investment. 

Senator Werxs. And pay of officers employed doing the work, 
and all that? + 

Secretary Barer. Yes; it was an attempt to be a perfectly 
accurate comparison, X 

Senator MOKETLAR. I agree with you entirely about that; I 
think those facts have been proven before our committees time 
and again; I know it was before the House -omucittee several 
times, and I will give you another illustration in the matter of 
powder. When the Government was manufacturing powder at 
25 or 26 cents—to be accurate, I think it was between 25 and 
26 cents—at the same time the War Department wus paying the 
private manufacturers about 35 cents per povnd, and I recall 
distinctly that it was 9 cents difference, and in those calcula- 
tions all overhead charges and interest and every other charge 
was charged up to the Government on the manufacture. ; 

Senator WEEKS. I should like to make he statement that, 
without qualification, that assuming that—tleaving out that ques- 
tion of profit and the pure question of mannfacture—there is not 
and never has been a case demonstrated that that could be 
done, 

Senator McKetrar. Leaving out the profit, that may be. 

Secretary BAKER. Those cases are very dificult to demon- 
strate, and, of course, the Government manufacture is always 
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under certain limitations which private manufacturers do not 
have. Congress, for instance, has provided long periods of 
vacation time, and things of that sort, which make the condi- 
tions of the man who works for the Government industry ideal 
as compared with any private Industry, yet the best judgment 
I could get after a rather expert accountant’s view of a com- 
parison of these specific instances did not show unfavorably to 
Government manufacture under the control of these military 
men, 

Senator WEEKS. After the war is over and 1 have time I 
should Uke to examine you further on that. 

Secretary BAKER. I am sorry to put off so pleasant a task 
for so long, Senator. 

Senator Weeks. If no further questions on this line, I have 
two or three matters to bring up. 

The Acrinc CHARMAN: All right. 

Senator WXXkS. I am not sure whether this ts a matter you 
want to discuss except in executive session, and if you feel that 
way I will withdraw the question. 

What have you done on the other side about developing ter- 
minal facilities, and have you sufficient terminal facilities in the 
ports where you are landing supplies? 

Secretary Baxer. I would rather discuss that in executive 
session, 

Senator WEEKS. I have several questions about that I should 
like to ask you. Have you examined and do you know anything 
about the question of bombs and detaching bombs from aero- 
planes and aerial torpedoes, and the question of chlorine? 
Would you prefer to discuss those In executive session? 

Secretary Baker. I think I know those too slightly to be 
helpful to yon, Senator. If-you would be good enough to ask the 
experts on that, you can get any information you want from 
them, and let me supplement it with anything you have difti- 
culty in getting, I would be obliged to you. 

Senator Werks, I will do that in another form. Has there 
been any increase during the war in the building plants 
for heavy artillery—I mean anything from 75’s to middle 
henvies? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator Werks, To what extent? 

Secretary BAKER. I can not answer that. I know only of the 
one negotiation which I personally helped conduct. and that 
was in regard to Midvale and Bethlehem, but I can get for 
you an exact statement on that subject. 

Senator Wirres. To what extent have they developed? 

Secretary BAKER. I would have to get that for you. I do 
not have it in mind. 

Senator Wrexks. Has it been developed in your opinion. suf- 
ficiently to provide us with all the heavy artillery the Army 
will need? 

Secretary BAKER. I am sorry I can not answer that, Senator. 
You have before you the artillery program with prospective 
deliveries. and those, of course, are predicated upon plant 
capacity to equal that demand, 

Senator Weexs. Is that being Increased or is the increase be- 
ing made? 7 

3 Baker, Some has been made and some is being 
made. 

Senator WEEKS, Do you know when that was undertaken? 

Secretary Baker. Yes; early, some of it; the Midvale and 
Bethlehem very early. The extension of our plants at Spring- 
field or Watervliet—Watervliet, I believe—ant Rock Island; 
some of them began even before we went into the war. 

Senator WreKs. Have any of those extensions been com- 
pleted? 

Secretary BARER, I can not answer that, sir. 

Senator Weeks. Will they be sufficient, in your opinion, what 
have been undertaken, to provide artillery for the plan we now 
have? 

Secretary BARER. I can only say I am told that the plant 
facilities now in process of completion will be adequate to the 
program as contemplated, but whether they will turn out so 
I can not answer. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN. At the early outbreak of the war, 
Mr. Secretary. an effort was made, as T recall it, to utilize the 
inventive genius of the American people by. providing a branch 
of the National Council of Defense to investigate projects, to 
investigate inventions. Am I right in that? 

Secretary BAKER. I do not think there ever was a section on 
that, Senator. 

The Acting CHamuAN. Mr. Edison was called down here, 
was he not? $ 

Secretary BAKER. Mr. Edison was called here as a mem- 
ber of the National Consulting Board, and that board has 
a very large membership and has considered a very great many 
suggestions, and made some of its own, very fruitfully. 
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The Acting CHAIRMAN. I only speak of it because I have had, 
and I suppose most Senators have had, a great many applica- 
tions of inventors, so called, who have come here with models 
and without, and with plans and without, and with great ideas 
they have had patented in some cases, and I have referred them 
to the Council of National Defense down here, and they seem 
to be lost in the woods. They can interview a good many 
different people, who can neither give them any decision nor 
satisfaction, and they wander around from one place to an- 
other, and, so far as I know, they never arrive. 

Secretary BAKER. The agencies of that subject which occur 
to me at the moment are these: In the Navy Department and 
in the War Department there are officers who have nothing to 
do but scrutinize inventions and deal with inventors and sug- 
gestions, so that each department has an officer, or a group 
of officers, who do nothing else. In addition to that the aero- 
nautical board, the advisory board for aeronautics, headed by 
Dr. Walker, of the Smithsonian Institution, and having a large 
number of men, is very hospitable to inventions dealing with air- 
craft. The Aircraft Production Board, which is a body with a 
legal foundation, is similarly interested in inventions about air- 
eraft.* The Bureau of Standards, under the Department of 
Commerce, is most helpful and ready in testing out inventions. 
They have tested an enormous number of them, a great many 
for me; men have brought me suggestions and I send them to 
the Bureau of Standards, and they have the best facilities for 
actual test there are anywhere. Those are the agencies that 
occur to me as actively interested in that sort of thing. 

The Actrna C HARMAN. Has anything been found of ad- 
vantage or value in the way of recent invention? 

Secretary BAKER. Yes, Senator; a number of very striking 
things have been found. 

The Acrixd CHAIRMAN. Because there must be a great many 
thousand of men at work, judging from the number that have 
come from Nebraska with ideas to prevent vessels from being 
sunk and to stabilize aeroplanes and to arrange bomb droppers 
from aeroplanes, if other States are doing it in the same propor- 
tion. 

Senator McKetrar. They are not confined to Nebraska. Mr. 
Secretary, I want to ask you about a statement that was made 
to me that the Bethlehem Steel Co. had erected a plant over near 
Baltimore for the purpose of carrying out certain contracts with 
the War Department, as I understood it, and that recently they 
had begun to dismantle the plant and take it away. 

Secretary Baker. That is not my information, Senator. The 
Bethlehem Co. had—I know this only in a casual way—but the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. had a plant at Sparrows Point near Balti- 
more, and before the war they had planned a very large addi- 
tion to that plant. The part of it which was devoted to war 
uses is in process of completion. A certain part of their plant, 
which was intended to supplement their capacity for civilian and 
ihdustrial manufacture, has been temporarily discontinued. 

Senator McKetrar. This gentleman, who said he saw it yes- 
terday, said he saw the plant being dismantled and he had seen 
it lately; he lives in Baltimore; and was confident the whole 
plant was being dismantled, and said that was his information. 

Secretary BAKER. I had a talk with Mr. Schwab about it, and 
as I understood it, he told me the part they intended to enlarge 
for civilian manufacture was discontinued. 

Senator McKerrar. I had no point in the matter only to know 
how it happened such a thing could be. : 

Secretary BAKER. No part of the plant intended for war uses 
is slowed up at all. 

Senator Weeks. There is one other question which may be 
open for discussion in open session—that is, the question of mail 
facilities for our men on the other side. Have you had any com- 
plaints? r 

Secretary BAKER. Yes; I have had more complaints of civilian 
mail than I have had of.soldier mail. I have had some. 

Senator WEEKS. These are cases that actually occurred. 
Troops that are in France, that are not at the battle front, 
have been as long as three weeks without any mail from the 
United States. I have brought the matter to the attention of 
the Post Office Department two or three times. The Postmaster 
General always comes back at me by saying it is the fault of 
the War Department. 

Secretary Baker. That is generous, 

Senator Weeks. And that the mail, generally speaking, is 
carried in transports and the transports do not take it. I 
have replied to that that there were mail steamers running, 
and that we had three or four of the American Line’ certainly 
as capable of carrying mail as ever, and that, as a matter of 
fact, there were a great many steamers going to France and to 
England which might earry mail every week. Now, one of the 


things that will keep our men over there in a better frame 
of mind than anything else will be to keep them in direct com- 
munication and frequent communication with their own peo- 
ple. They value the mail, the letters, more than they do pack- 
ages or anything else, and it does seem to me a woefully bad 
service which prevents a group of men over there from getting 
mail for three weeks. 5 

Secretary BAKER. Three weeks from when? 

Senator Werxs. Three weeks from anytime. 

OAN BAKER. You mean three weeks from the time it 
sen 

Senator WEEKS. No; three weeks from the time they re- 
ceived one mail they get another mail; another one comes in the 
meantime. ` 

Senator MCKELLAR. Before the Secretary answers that ques- 
tion, may I supplement what Senator WerexKs says by read- 
ing a letter dated January 9 from one of the supreme court 
justices of Tennessee? 

Our boy left this cou y 
France 4 the early tube nt October His 2 . 
almost every day and sent him a number of woolen garments for the 
winter. We had a letter from him dated December 7 in which he 
said he had received only two letters from his mother and has not 
received the garments at all. They were mailed November 12, 1917. 
A great — 294 parents of my acquaintance have not received any 
— — their sons in France, and this, of course, occasioned great 
a . 

That is the kind of letter, and I just put it in my pocket as 
I started over. I had just received it from one of my intimate 
personal friends. We all receive them, and I was just wonder- 
ing if we could not improve that mail service in some way. 

Senator WEEKS. I think my complaint is even more to the 
point than that. Those men have been over there a compara- 
tively short time, and the men with whom I am in touch have 
been over there a long time, and that has been the general 
condition of the mail facilities. This is a case of three ‘weeks’ 
lapse between any delivery of mail from the organization, and 
that has taken pl within six weeks, a long time after the 
men reached the other side. I think there are a great many 
cases where letters and parcels are improperly directed, which 
may cause some delay in sending them, but there should be 
arranged a continuous flow of mail to the other side, and if it 
has not been brought to your attention in that way I think it 
should be investigated. 

Secretary BAKER. It has been brought to my attention, Sena- 
tor, and every effort is being made to accomplish exactly the 
purpose you suggest, because we realize its importance. It is a 
very important thing. I went to New York and at the Hoboken 
dock I saw more than 400,000 parcels sent by parcel post to 
members of our expeditionary forces about Christmas time. 

Sach of these parcels had to be opened and matches and per- 
ishable things unwisely put in them taken out, and each sepa- 
rate part of the contents rewrapped in tissue papers and put 
in a better box to bear ocean transportation, and an entire 
regiment of soldiers gave up its time to doing nothing else but 
that. I cite that only to show the vast bulk of this mall. 

Senator Wrexs. I do not for a minute question the parcels 
mail; I do not complain of that. I am speaking of letter mail. 

Secretary BAKER. Yes. 

Senator Wrexs. And that alone. 

Secretary Baker. Now, of course, letter mail and parcels 
mail are all mail. The Federal Government, under a contract 
or a series of contracts with certain steamship lines, arranged 
the taking of the mail. They take what they can take. The 
transports take the rest, and they sake all they can take; they 
take it as fast as they can take it. The distribution problem 
on the other side is not simple, because the organizations are 
not always kept in the same place for any length of time; 
they move, and there is very little exactly to mail to. 

Senator Weeks. This organization has not been moved in 
three months. 

Secretary BAKER. It may be that the case you have in mind is 
one in which there must be explanations of which I do not 
know. It is an intricate problem, but the Post Office and the 
War Departments appreciate its importance and are cooperat- 
ing to solve the problem. 

Senator McKerrar. Mr. Chairman, before we go into execu- 
tive session I should like to offer for the record an article pub- 
lished iv the Textile World Journal of January 6, 1918. : 

The Acting CHAIRMAN. The article may be included in the 
record at this point. : 

Senator McKerrar. I have a letter of date December 19, 
1917, to the Americar Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers, which should be included as supplementing 
Mr. Stevens’s testimony. He has appeared before this com- 
mittee. 
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(The letter referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 
DECEMBER 19, 1917. 
To the American Association. of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
and the National 8 of Wool 3 
Your joint committee of manufacturers coopers ne th the com- 
— on — pitos of the Counell of National fense kiei a brief 
work which has now closed with the sending of the 
— ons ı uested by Mr. Julius Rosenwald, chairman of the com- 
mittee on les of the Council of National Defense, in the letter 


Peabody, p. ent of the American Association, to select ‘a 
of seven — ef which Col Wood himself should be chairman, to 
assist t Government in securing an equate supply of 
woolen and worsted fabrics for the enlarged Army and — io the 
United States. The 55 as d ted was as follows: Col. John 
P. Wood, of Philade chairman; Nathaniel Steveus, president 
of M. T. Stevens & 2 Bene Co. Co.. of North Andover, Mass. Mr, I rt T. 
Francis, selling agent of the Pon.cosue Woolen Manufacturing Co., of 
Moses L. Shuttleworth, 


ttsfield, „ and New York City; Mr. 
— °°; B. W hin Mills of 3 Mass., of the American 
. H. Wilson, of Pitts- 


field, Mass.; Mr. C. Hetzel, president of Geo: C. Heizel Co., 
of arg eet Mr. Spaulding Bartlett, treasurer of V. Slater & Sons 
2 0 aa ied 7 on aly on the mobilization of his regiment; the 
Fiset 8 valry, and Mr. Nathaniel Stevens, vice chairman 
of your committee, io elected to succeed him. here were Sy re 
the co Ath Wrancin’ Be Masters ot Tawnesce & Co.. 


ttee: Ses 

w York; Mr. C. Brooks Stevens, treasurer of the United States 

and ng Co, of Lowell, Mass; Mr. Frederick R, Edington, of the 
American Woolen Co., of Boston. 


Messrs. C. Brooks Stevens and F. on were selected by the 
committee on 8 early in Lee for permanent in. Washing- 
ton as technical advisers to that committee. Subsequen they were 
elected members of our commi io 

the ori 3 1 of the committee due notice was given 
to the Counc nal Defense, and the first_ meeting of the com- 
mittee was eld. Se New York on March 28, 1917, ee a representa- 


the principal cloth- 
int See rat had 


; lp 
ha: depot of the . On March 30 
65 sing depo Army. rape tess 


* first —— oz W. 


ing . —— recogn committees cooperat- 

council, Thereafter until the middle of September the 

har due held almost weekly meetings in New York or in 
ington 

‘Until Col Wood reentered the Federal service he passed a consider- 

in consultation with the committee on supplics in 


n fo 


Washin ton, and with the purchasing agencies of the ermaster 
and ce Departments of the aeg Col. Wood of e Navy and Marine 
Corps. Mr. pa Kaasa since succeed chairman of the 


joint committee, and mernes of the Ne * had frequent 
conferences with the fficials in Washington 

% joint 9 has rendered service not only to the Army and 
Navy. but also the American Red Cross. Moreover, . N 
through other subcommittees formed by it for N ne 
taken the initiative and helped in organi 8 1 D 
industry for wool conservation, in promoting the import of wool an 
in protecting the newly developed export trade in woolen goods. 

3 of the ~_ and me more important tasks of your joint committee 

0 recommen haces the specifications for Army and 
Nery, fabrics, with, s view ay te conse! the wool s aly of the 
Nation, (2) ta ie for the um numbe: of mills to 
undertake the production of these fabrics and thus to insure prompt 
delivery, and (&) te maintain a just and reasonable range of prices. 

It is keenly to be regretted that the representatives of the 5 
ment did not see their way clear tamed tely to accept last spring 
(1917) the earnest recommendation of the t co ttee and also 
af the wool trade ef the United States, that the entire available sup ly 
of wool be taken uyer by the Government, in accordance with the 
of the wool trade presented through the joint committee. Had this 
recommendation been adopted it wouid have saved the Government 
many millions of Soles 

early pauo An e of the committee are set 
forth in the. following . m our records 
* The wool- manufacturers’ committee most earnestly recommends, as 
the real heart of the problem of securing just and reasonable prices 
on the military fabrics of the Government, that Immediate steps be 
taken by the Government to control the present prices of raw wool of 
the one-half blood, three-elghths blood, and one-fourth blood grades ro- 
quired for the manufacture of military fabries. To — — this it 
is essential for the Government to control the prices of these wools in 
all the primary markets of the country. The wool manufacturers are 
oa to furnish the Government with the requisite military fabrics at 
roper price, but they ean not undertake to do this so long as their 
in ispensable materials are advancing in the present uncontrolled 
market as they are from day to day. It is as necessary for the manu- 
faeturers to have their materials [or Government fabrics ae 
to them at a fair price as it is for the Navy to have an assured price 
for its agg: pay of ceal and oil fuel. 
as been sald above of the need of Government control of 
jaan prices applies also to the various wool substitutes authorized 
in the manufacture of these mili fabrics. 
“The wool manufacturers’ committee suggests that Mr. Baruch call 
ether the raw-wogl committee to devise some means whereby the 
— vance of the wool market can be checked until the Government can 
place present desired contracts for military fabrics. 

“The manufacturers’: committee suggests further that tbe wool 
merchants agree to give prices to their customers for sufficient time to 
enable the mills to receive a definite answer from the Government as 
to whether their bids are acceptable. 

“That the grade specifications for wool for overcoating, 
cloth, and blankets be changed from three-eights blood’ to * 
ter blood or Aner.” 


uniform 
low guar- 


“That for shirting flannels there be added to thé: specifications of 
February 17, 1917, one. made with a cotton: warp and worsted weft, in 
which fabric the p rtion of cotton shalt not exceed 30 per cent, and 
that the carded Mace en 8 flannel in No. 1243 have the propor- 
tion of cotton eent te 30 t. 


een 
“That an a Alena! ty of olive-drab uniform cloth be in 8 
to be made of worsted agp ota warp and worsted weft, wolghing 14 


ounces to the linear 
“That the overcoa: 

of which not to exceed 

the minimum strength to be 


1 melton] de made of all wool fiber, 
A cent may be of noils or reworked 
— 65 pounds warp way, and 50 pounds 


4 phat the all-wool blanket specifications provide — the use of noils 
and reworked wool in a proportion not exceeding 35 per cent of the 


whole weight. 
be adopted, to be made with eot- 


“That an additional blanket 
— warp and wool weft. Such ets ta be used for saddle blankets, 
as a ve alternative for 


available for issue to 
the all- moles blanket. 
5 oars — —.— be 8 from — blankets. Pye 
Tha e Vern mwen hase m growers, merchants, an 18 
established 3 — prices the requirements of wool and 
ulred for the manufacture of its needs in Aago, 
ces — — the mills making goods for the 
*. required therefor. 
goods made for the. Government be based upon 


mer, following further ppl from our records. states the position ot 
2 S wood, ke of th — . — 

r s o e committee as resenti a ton 
of service, not Pe —.— manufa: petitan: ‘Th ‘The commi — 
mary purpose 8 best 


kept and recorde 
joint committee, 
Council of National Defense. 


As a committee it has never made or recommen a c pur- 

chases by the Government; it has simply paei gaani e i what it re- 

garded AL pr pa specifica cations, and has that. these fications 

should be faithfully complied F with: Tt fur recomme 

rices on the ce olive overcoa’ and the und olive 
blanket which it as and fair 0 


manufacturers and to the Government. 
— ne ene a of the joint committee are officials of mills which have 
ertaken Government con 8, but these contracts have been mat- 
ters of ne 2 upon “Individual action and have not come before 
the co ttee for any consideration whatsoever. All the manufac- 
— — — — . — ag e of makin militares or naval fabrics. wae 


ntire trade promised to 
bein e as 8 of Se e activities of the committee 
was left to make his own 
fiicials of “the 


0 he joint ee strongly recommended ne gs adherence to speci- 
. securing fabric st * and at all time advised against pur- 
cha — below accepted standard: 

om purchases of inferior goods, the 


ergency p int committee in- 
sisted that it should not he e, 


to any charge t it in any man- 
ner acquiesced therein or was any mauner responsible therefor, and 
that it be entirely freed from and relieved of any accountability 


therefor. 
In this connection we submit this extract from the minutes of the 
meeting of September 13, 1917, in Washington 
f discussion. the- Joint committee called on 


turbed at some recent — — and he instanced the purchase of 
certain low-priced shirting fabrics. 

“Mr. Eisenman asked what the joint committee would do if the Sec- 
retary of War suddenly asked for 1.200000 more yards of ee 
flannel than had been antici pated- -spot He explained that 
roope going to France had to with them a six. months’ ee 

and went on to say that AA airs were moving very rapidly and 
he would like to have the committee desi gnate a man or men to stay on 
the job eee in Washington. The acting chairman inquired if 
it were Frac; tha. N on supplies were getting up a 20-ounce 
fabric. Mr. . —— replied that there was not a word of truth in 
it, and added that he wished that 
rapidly as rumors, 

“Mr. Eisenman stated he kept a careful record of the emergency 
demands of the War Department—demands for immed‘ate delivery. 
Acting Chairman Stevens said, ‘If yon will give us a letter to keep 
our records straight, we will be satisfied.“ Mr. Eisenman replied, * You 
can have access to our records at any time.“ 

Particularly to define and emphasize the pos‘tion of the joint com- 
mittee concerning the character and qual'ty of s to be accepted 
under emergency purchases. the committee on t following day ad- 
dressed the letter to Mr. Charles Eisenman, ef the committee on sup- 
plies (which is here set ont): 


goods could be manufactured as 


New YORK, September 14, 1917, 
Mr. Cunts EISENMAN 


Committee on Supplies, Council of National Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. EiszN MAS: You may recall the mg nest of Chairman 
Stevens at our conference with pot yesterday en the emergency 
urchases were being considered, t if you kaag ve us a letter to 
es our record clear of respons'bility for these hastily bought fabrics 
we would be quite satisfied. As we understood it, you were entirely 
willing to state that for any defects that migh “Sessler in these 
emergency goods your advisory N was not accountable. 
I am very sure that this 8 ease the minds of the mem» 
bers of our committee, and the 5 
us am sending you inclosed minutes of N deg 
of the call issued to the members of t 
Recs of the manufacturers’ associations for a preliminary conference 
to take up in earnest the conserving of the wool supply. 
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You will also note that the committee 
Mr. Wilson to act as representatives in 
regards, 

Sincerely, yours, WINTHROP L. Marvin, 
Acting Secretary Joint Committee of Wool Manufacurers, 
Cooperating with the Council of National Defense, 

To this letter no reply was received. 

From the time of the appointment of your committee until the early 
autumn (1917) we had been extremely active in advising the repre- 


has invited Mr. Hetzel and 
Washington, With cordial 


sentatives of the Government and facilitating the production of woolen ` 


fabrics by the maunfacturers of the country on a great scale for the use 
of the various departments of the Army and Navy. Although Messrs. 
Edington and Brooks Stevens were attached to the staff of the com- 
mittee on supplies as technical advisers and subsequently elected to 
your joint woolens committee, for some time prior to their R A 
and since, the advice aud assistance of your committee have been rarely 


sought. 

The circumstances rding the existence cf the Base Sorting Co. 
and its reported methods of operation in connection with Government 
O. D. clippings first came to the attention of certain members of the 
joint woolens committee through market rumors. The executive com- 
mittee of the American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
turers and such of its directors as could attend met to consider the 
situntlon. Mr. Nathaniel Stevens, chairman of the joint woolens com- 
mittee, and Messrs. Francis, Bartlett, and Wilson, of the committee, 
were asked to be present. 

At this meeting, held October 17, 1917, the matter was referred to 
the oine woolens committee for proper investigation by the following 
resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the entire matter (Base Sorting Co.) be referred to 
the joint woolens committee, to be brought by it to the attention of the 
authorities in Washington.” 

Our chairman went to Washington the following day and asked the 
vice chairman of the committee on supplies for an appointment with 
our committee to discuss the general subject of the Base ‘Sorting Co. 
He stated that he felt the matter was outside the domain of your com- 
mittee and objected to discassing the subject with ws. 

In early December the individual members of your committee received 
the following letter: 

COUNCIL oF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, November 28, 1917. 

Sin: To obviate the present embarrassing situation in which the 
members of the committees appointed by me or under my direction have 
been placed by being called upon to act both as Government agents or 
advisers and also as the representatives of their respective industries, it 
has seemed wise to terminate the existence of your committee, and hence 
the tender of your resignation is ae Sey 

You understand that this action is not taken in ferogation of 
the very valuable services which you and your committee have rendered 
the Government in the present emergency, but is necessary to relieve 
your ttee and the council from a situation which has been the 
subject of criticism, and is also in the interest of establishing a more 
closely knit organization. 

I want to assure you that we are deeply appreciative of your efforts 
in the service of our country and of the patriotism and good judgment 
that have guided your services as our advisers. 

It is hoped that a committee representative of your industry will be 
formed by it in the near future and that in this vaT ou will be able to 
continue to give us advice on the many problems w a necessarily arise, 

Very truly, yours, 
COMMITTEE ON SUPPLIES, 
By JuLivs RosexwaLb, Chairman. 

Promptly the members of the committee transmitted their resigna- 
tions to Chairman Rosenwald. 80 the relation ef the joint —— — 
with the Government has now been completely dissolved, and the com- 
mittee respectfully presents this, its final report, to the associations re- 
sponsible for its creation. 

The joint committee, as stated, has insisted upon and regarded it as 
a vital and imperative obligation and duty to maintain a strict adher- 
ence to fabrie standards for Army and Navy use to insure the comfort 
1. pues and guard the health of every soldier and sailor in the sery- 
ce o! 


our Nation. 
Your committee have to state as their united conviction that the re- 
turers of this country were, and are, ade- 


sources of the woolen man 
quate to fully and properly equip the land and naval forces of our 


country. 
AU of which is respectfully submitted. 
8 STEVENS. 


Cloth- | Belts, Breeches, 3 


ue ing. 


Assistant Secreta 


8. P. O. B. 
E 
. E E S eek Mahe a 83 
NATIONAL GUARD DIVISIONS. 
Twenty-seventh, Camp Wadsworth, 
Wc AR NS a a? RR SS EAS EAR z 2 13 — 


—— — 


s.r.. 


—— — 
—— 


—— — 


e 
Camp Kearney, 


Forticth, 


EBSBSSSSoEE 


Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. I move that the committee go into 
executive session. 

(The motion was put and carried, and the committee accord- 
ingly went into executive session, and thereafter adjourned to 
meet on Monday, January 14, 1918, at 10.30 o’clock a. m.) 

(The following communications from the Secretary of War 
in connection with the Army clothing supply have been received 
by the committee :) 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 14, 1918. 

My DEAR SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN: On Saturday morning one of the 
members of the committee said that he had just talked with the com- 
manding officer of Camp Sherman, and that there were, as I recall it, 
8,000 men there without uniforms, You will recall that I asked the 
s art at once that a telegram be sent to the 
e facts. 

I inclose a telegram which came on Saturday, the same day upon 
which the statement was made, and which states that the 31,034 men 
now at Camp Sherman were at that time all in uniform, and that a 
3 shortage of approximately 7,000 coats was at that time pro- 

‘or. 

I send this information because, as you will recall, I ventured at 
the time the statement was made quite definitely to express a disbelief 
in its accuracy. This telegram, I think, should be called to the 
attention of the members the committee, as it is of the 
importance to have them know both that this provision has been made 
and that the information upon which I have been relying in my testi- 
mony to the committee is mot inaccurate. 

Cordially, yours, 


camp to find out 


RANTON 5 ee 

ecre r. 

Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, ory orna 
United States Senate. 


CAMP SHERMAN, OHIO, January 12, 1918. 
GorrHaLs 


Quartermaster General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 
Re tel date. 31,024 men now at this camp all in uniform, Prevl- 
ous shortage of approximately 7,000 3 3 for. 
SE, mp Quartermaster. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 15, 1918. 
My Dear SenaPor CHAMBERLAIN: I send you a tel m which has 
St been received from Camp Sherman. ‘The informat in it differs 
om that contained in the earlier telegram which I 
Gay and which arrived on Saturday. A) tly 
pren to qon by n an w to —9 gee was 
egram, however, shows at an adequate supply is in 
though not received by the time the telegram was sent. 
Cordially, yours, 


— 


Nuwrox D. BAKER, 


Se far. 
Hon, GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN velar ba WAN 


United States Senate. 


Camp SHERMAX ‘Onto, January 1918, 
GoETHALS, per HARDEMAN, j n * 


Office Quartermaster General, Washington, D. C. 

Thirty-one thousand one hundred and four men now camp. 
have overcoats and woolen breeches. Twenty-four 3 two W 
dred and four have complete uniforms, Sixty-nine hundred not yet 
supplied with coats, supply of which is now in shipment. 

Case, Camp Quartermaster. 
wees ee eae E ma 
ye a 
Hon. Gronan E. CHA A > 


MBERLAIN 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, United States Senate. 
My Dran SENATOR: 


Pursuant to telephonic request of your 
to The Adjutant General of the Army that & repor be obt prensa 
in percentages the Sornos of articles of equipment C, quartermaster 
supplies, at the diferent divisional camps as of January 1, or as near 
that date as e, a tel m was sent all division commanders, and 
I now have the honor to submit to your committee, attached herewith, 
a 3 sheet showing the state of equipment as disclosed by these 


es. 
pi res resent shortages in percentages. Where b exist 
mo . were reported. = ren 


. 


Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
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Eighty-fcurth, Camp Taylor, Ky. 
Sint rg, Camp uster, Mi y 
ent e Camp Grant, III. 
Eighty-eighth, amp 
Eighty-ninih, Camp 
Camp 
Ninety-first, Camp Lewis, Wash....... 
Ninety-second, Camp Funston, 


WATERS OF ALASKA AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further documents, peti- 
tions, or memorials? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I ask to have printed as a Senate docu- 
ment the report of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
on the neglected waters of the Pacific coast, Washington, Oregon, 
and California, by E. Lester Jones, Superintendent of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce. 
It is an extremely valuable statement of the needs of the coast 
survey of the waters of Alaska and the Pacific coast of the 
United States. I have a letter here from the Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey stating that the very limited number of copies 
which he was able to have printed 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I trust the Senator will 
not present that out of order. It is not in order now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I may have misunderstood the Chair, 
but I understood the Chair to ask if there were any other re- 
quests for documents to be printed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Or petitions or memorials. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did so ask. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was my understanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is in order unless there is an 
objection. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator can have it done without 
debate, I do not object. ; 3 

Mr. SMOOT. It is already a departmental document, and 
the Committees on Printing of both Houses have agreed, and 
the Senate committee is not going to recommend the printing 
as public documents of the documents issued by the different 
departments of the Government. If they do, much of the print- 
ing of all the departments of our Government will be thrown 
upon Congress instead of being paid out of the funds appro- 
priated to those departments for printing purposes. So I ob- 


ject. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that there 
is objection. 
LANDS FOR RESERVOIR PURPOSES. 


Mr. PHELAN, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3646) to grant rights of way over Gov- 
ernment lands for reservoir purposes for the conservation and 
storage of water to be used by the city of San Diego, Cal., and 
adjacent communities, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 239) thereon. 


AMENDMENT OF ESPIONAGE LAW. 


Mr. CULBERSON. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3522) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference 

_ with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish esplonage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, and I submit a report (No. 

238) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 

sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
bill read before 1 can consent to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 3822) to amend an act entitled “An act to punish acts 
of interference with the f. relations, the neutrality, and the 
foreign commerce of the Uni States, to punish espionage, and 
better to enforce the cri: laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917. 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 3 of title 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to punish acts of interference with the relations, the neu- 


trality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish | been brought to the attention of this 


or to the 
war, shall 
willfully cause or attempt to cause insubordination, 1 mutiny, 

nited States, 
t service of the 


Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, which has had under consideration 
S. 3522, being a bill to amend an act entitled “An act to 9 acts 
of interference with the 8 relations, the neutrality, and the 
foreign commerce of the United States, to ish espio: „and better 
to enforce the criminal laws of the Uni States, and for other pur- 
poses," approved June 15, 1917, report the same to the Senate and 
recommend its passage without amendment., 

The object of the bill is to amend section 3 of Title I of the act 
referred to, commonly known as the espionage act, by 3 to it 
„ or with intent to obstruct the sale by the United States of bonds 
or other securities of the United States or the making of loans by or to 
the United States,” so that as amended section 3 of the act aforesaid 
will read as follows: 

“Suc. 3. Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully 
make or convey false reports or false statements with intent to inter- 
fere with the operation or success of the military or naval forces of 


ment for not 


recommended by the Department of Justice and the 
Treasury Department, as shown by the following letters from the 
Attorney General and the Secretary of the Treasury: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


Washing D. C., Janu 10, 19 
Hon. CHARLES A. CULBERSON sah = $ 


Chairman Committee on the Judiciary, . 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator: During the past six months the attention of 
this department has been called to many instances of the 55 
of false reports ox statements intended to interfere with the successfu 
floating of the lMberty loans. Whether these acts have been com- 
mitted by those who are actively favoring the cause of the enemy or 
whether they are committed with other motives, they are equally 
disloyal and injurious to the interests of the United States, 

There seems at present to be no law upon the statute books which 
makes such acts criminal. The Secretary of the and the 
Federal Reserve Board have and are much concerned over this 
situation, and I transmit herewith a copy of a letter from the former, 
dated January 9, 1918, I desire to say that I earnestly concur in 
the views exp as to the necessity of the legislation, and also in 
the request of the Secretary of the Treasury that an amendment of 
the coronene act covering this point be adopted at the earliest possible 
moment, 

I transmit herewith for the assistance of your committee a draft 
of such an act as I think would be sufficient to meet the evil. 


Respectfully, 
T. W. GREGORY, Attorney General. 


Tue SECRETARY oF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January 9, 1918. 
My Dran Ma. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I have your letter of the 2d of 
January and am giad to note that you agree with me regarding the 
necessity for an amendment to the espionage act providing t it shall 
be a criminal offense to make or convey false rts or false state- 
ments with the intent to obstruct the sale of United States bonds or 
other securities of the Government. The 5 


amendment as 1 by you is entirely accep e to me, and 1 
shall appreciate it if you will 
Commi of th 


brin; 

e two Houses of Congress, togethe! 
I consider the adoption of such an amendment most important. 

Since the United States en the war a number of instances have 


ent in which efforts have 
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been made to interfere with the successful financing of the war. No 
npon is needed to show the necessity for the amendment, and I 
think it highly important that it be enacted at the earliest possible 


moment. 
Sincerely, yours, W. G. McApoo, 


Hon. THOMAS W. GREGORY, 
Attorney General. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Texas a question. I notice that the bill proposes to make 
it a crime for any man to make a suggestion that the bonds of 
the United States should not be purchased. The bonds of the 
United States which have already been issued are below par; 
and if one man should ask another if he thought it was a good 
investment to take the bonds of the third issue, and the one of 
whom the question was asked replied: “I am afraid not, because 
the others are below par,” would that be a crime? 

Mr. CULBERSON. It would not under the proposed statute, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to know how far-reaching this pro- 
posed law is to be. 

Mr. CULBERSON, 
President. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if this is going to lead to debate, 
some of us would like to get through with the morning business. 
If there is going to be debate on the bill, I am going to object to 
its consideration, 

Mr. CULBERSON. ‘The report is short, and I ask that it be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, this is a very important matter, 
and I believe it should be considered only when a quorum is 
present. ‘Therefore I object to the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the bill goes to the Calendar, 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I ask that the report ac- 
companying the bill may be printed in the Recorp immediately 
following the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, that action will 
be taken, 


Let the report on the bill be read, Mr. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: S 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3661) authorizing the acquisition of certain lands 
in the District of Columbia for parkway purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 8662) to establish the Mount Baker National Park 
in the State of Washington; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 3663) authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, re- 
siding in the State of Washington, to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 8664) prohibiting any person, lessor, or sublessor 


from making a larger charge for rooms, apartment houses, hotel | 


rooms, etc., than the rate charged for such rooms, houses, or 
dwellings on the ist day of December, 1917; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORE; 

A bill (S. 3665) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish plants in connection with land-grant colleges for the 
drying or dehydration of fruits and vegetables, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 8666) granting an increase of pension to Wesley J. 
Ladd (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 8667) providing for the conservation of certain 
foodstuffs in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. y 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 8668) providing that the same war taxes on in- 
comes and salaries shall apply to salaried officers of the United 
States, including Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
as upon all other persons subject to tax; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

A bill (S. 3669) to amend an act entitled “An act in reference 
to the expatriation of citizens and their protection abroad,” 
approved March 2, 1907; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 8670) to promote the settlement and agricultural 
development of United States reclamation projects; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands, 


By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3671) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
for adjudging the rights of the Otoe and Missouria Tribes of 
Indians for compensation on a basis of guardian and ward, and 
conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to adjust the 
claims between the Otoe and Missouria Tribes of Indians and 
the Omaha Indians, to certain moneys received by the Omaha 
Indians; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3672) granting an increase of pension to Christian 
Marxmiller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 3673) for the relief Francis J. Mattler; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 3674) granting a pension to John D. Ball; 

A bill (S. 3675) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
Hardesty ; 

A bill (S. 3676) granting a pension to Curtis Harlin Lewis, 


*: 

A bill (S. 3677) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Alloways (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3678) granting an increase of pension to Taylor 
Edwards (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

‘By Mr. BORAH: ; 

A bill (S. 3679) granting a pension to Mary B. Hawkins (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 
eatin (S. 3680) granting an increase of pension to Marion 

vis; p 

3 (S. 3681) granting an increase of pension to William 


A bill (S. 3682) granting an increase of pension to Robert R. 
Robinson ; $ 

A bill (S. 3683) granting an increase of pension to Martin 
V. B. Clark (with accompanying papers); and - 

A bill (S. 3684) granting an increase of pension to Elias B. 
8 (With accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3685) granting a pension to Anthon O. Kruger 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 8686) granting an increase of pension to James 
Hood; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 8687) granting an increase of pension to Ivory D. 
White; and 

A bill (S. 8688) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Howard (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 8689) authorizing the Postmaster General to cancel 
or readjust the screen-wagon contract of H. H. Hogan, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; and 

A bill (S. 3690) authorizing the Postmaster General to 
cancel or readjust the terms of star-route and screen-wagon 
contracts; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3691) to provide for reimbursement of actual ex- 
penses or flat per diem for enlisted men of the Army traveling 
on duty under competent orders; 

A bill (S. 3692) to amend section 1199, Revised Statutes of 
the United States; and 

A bill (S. 3693) to prescribe the personnel of the Army Nurse 
Corps, the qualifications for appointment and the method of 
appointment therein, the pay, allowances, and leave of absence 
of members of said corps and the conditions under which they 
may be retired; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8694) for the relief of Amy E. Hall (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 3695) granting a pension to Murtha Doyle (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3696) granting a pension to Anna Bryson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3697) for the relief of First Lieut. A. W. Jackman; 
retired; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3698) for the relief of J. L. Borroun and Francis 
P. Bishop; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 3699) for the relief of Mattie R. Mayer; 

A bill (S. 8700) for the relief of John Mew. Ford; and: 

A bill (S. 3701) for the relief of Laura E. Graves; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 
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By Mr. HARDING: ` 

A bill (S. 3702) to reimburse the Navajo Timber Co., of 
Delaware, for a deposit made to cover the purchase of timber ; 
to the Committee on Claims, : 


A bill (S. 3703) granting an inerease of pension to William 
H. Phillips; 

A bin (S. 3704) granting an increase of pension to Barton 
O'Neal; DE s 

A bill (S. 3705) granting an increase of pension to Wiliam 
H. Morgan ; j 

A bill (S. 8706) granting a pension to Thomas J. Scanlon; 


A bim (S. 3707) granting an increase of pension to Wesley 
Woodard (with accompanying papers) ; - 

A bill (S. 3708) granting un increase of pension to Robert 
D. Hunter (with accompanying papers); 

bill (S. 8709) granting an increase of pension to Zachariah 
R. Thornton (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 8710) granting an increase of pension to James 
Hickman (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 8711) granting an increase of pension to Berlle 
Cross (with. accompanying papers); and 

-A bill (S. 8712) granting a pension to Mary Rumbold (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

_A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 127) providing for printing the 
report of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor ; to the Committee on Printing. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. . 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $25,000 for the relief, civilization, and education of 
the Alabama and Coushatta Indians located in Polk County, 
Tex., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Indian ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate not to exceed $50,000 of the funds derived from the sale 
of timber from the Red Lake Indian Forest, Minn., to be 
expended by the Secretary of the Interior in the logging, hoom- 
ing, towing, and manufacturing of timber at the Red Lake 
Agency sawmill, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
Indian appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$4,000 for the improvement of the road between the Cass Lake 
Indian School and village, in the State of Minnesota, ete., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $750,000 for investigating the disease of tuberculosis in 
animals, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment proposing 
to appropriate $750,000 -for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, intended to be proposed by 
him to the Indian appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

WORLD PEACE. 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent for a-reprint of Sen- 
ate Document 139, Sixty-third Congress, first session. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the document? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a sermon by T. M. C. Birmingham, and 
the title of it is World Peace Under American Leadership.” It 
has already been printed as a Senate document, but the copies 
are exhausted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not want a reprint, but a cer- 
tain number of extra copies should be printed. Is that what the 
Senator desires? 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, that would satisfy me; but I pro- 
pose a reprint, as it is now a document of the Sixty-third Con- 


gress, > 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it remains a public document forever. If 
the Senator wants a thousand extra copies printed, he can make 
that request. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection what the particular form 
is, so that there may be a reprint. I will make a request for 
the printing of 1,000 extra copies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. : 

The order was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That 1,000 additional ies of Senate Document 139, 


Sixty-third Congress, first session, entitled „ World Peace Under Ameri: 
ean dership,” be printed for the use of the Senate document room, 
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INTERNATIONAL POLICY, 7 


Mr. BORAH submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 194), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas most wars originate in the imperialistic designs of powerful 
nations to absorb and exploit smaller or weaker ples ; and 

ereas such d S, whenever successful, haye always resulted in the 

political, econo and moral degradation of the peoples whose rights 


were violated ; and 

Whereas the future progress and happiness of mankind depend upon the 
establishment of rmonious relations between the different peoples 
of the world, and such harmonious relations can only exist after each 
nation is made secure in the enjoyment of its political and economic 
freedom ; and 

Whereas all nationalities, constituting as they do the individuals of In- 
ternational law, have an inalienable right to the free disposition of 
themselves and to the international recognition of their separate poli- 
tical entity; and 

Whereas history records that diplomatic congresses held upon the termi- 
nation of wars have uniformly confined themselves to reco. ng the 
advantages of the stronger powers regardless of the rights of other 

ples affected thereby; an 

Whereas such congresses have bartered away the interests of the weaker 

nations to prometo the advantages and aggrandizement of the stronger 
owers; an 5 

Whereas agreements resulting from such congresses create or tua te 
strained conditions, and, by countenancing injustice, sow the ood of 
later wars; and 

Whereas the future peace conference is expected to decide the fate of 
humanity for generations; an 

Whereas the readjustment to be brought about is therefore of vital im- 

rtance to each nationality and people; and 4 
Whereas ce conferences of the past have ignored the claims of small 
. and subject nationalities by denying them representation at the con- 

ferences and by allowing their fate to be decided by indifferent, biased, 
or hostile parties; and 

Whereas the declared purpose of the present war is to preserve and ex- 
tend democracy among the nations of the world, most of the belliger- 
ents having repeatedly stated that this war is being fought in defense 
of the rights and integrity of small nations; and ; 

Whereas the exclusion of any small er subject nation from participat- 
ing in the conference held to establish world democracy and conclu- 
sive peace would be contrary to the import of the above declarations, 
and such exclusion is certain to result in the ignoring of their 
rights and interests, as has been the case in all past conferences; 


and 
Whereas to deny any people admission into the commonwealth of na- 
new would be an offense to the moral sense of mankind: Therefore 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States: 

1. That it is in sable to the future permanent peace of the 
world that the national political and economic rights of small and sub- 
ject nationalities be restored and conceded, 

2. That if the coming peace is not to be illusory it must be inspired 
by justice alone and not by strategic consideration of the selfish, 
economic Interests of the few strong powers; that the terms of peace 
should exclude all provisions which give any nation an advanta 
privilege, or concession not equally shared in by other nations; an 
that hereafter when outside assistance is required by any country for 
the development of its potentialities the opportunity to share in this 
eee shall be free and open to all other countries on equal 
erms. 

3. That the right of each small and subject nationality to de 
deliberate representation at the peace conference be recognized, and 
that its case and interest be discussed and determined in open, public 


on. 

4. That the nations that have declared themselves champions of 
world democracy and of the liberties of small and subject nations 
make their position clear to the world by pledging themselves to favor 
the admission of separate, deliberate representatives of all nationalities 
into the peace conference, ` 

5. That in no case should anyone be disturbed because of race, lan- 
guage, or religion, nor on that account be subjected to intolerant treat- 
ment; that everyone has a right to civil uality, to liberty of con- 
scienee zan religion, to the free use of his guage, and the pursuit 
0 ness. 

6. Mat the repatriation of all persons exiled or forcibly removed 
from their homes for whatever alleged reason is the first obligation 
of the power immediately responsible therefor. 

7. That complete restitution should be made by such power for all 
private proper destroyed and full reparation for all damage done, 
RE Rent ne should be guaranteed by the power immediately responsi- 

e therefor. 

8. That secret Ly gr we one of the traditions of autocratic and 
personal governments, the chief weapon of despotism, and the most 
prolific source of the world’s disturbance, is also the one indispensable 
instrument for the oppression of small nations; that it nas, and can 
have, no place in a democratic world and should be rejected and dis- 
carded by all civilized nations. 


THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia submitted the following resolution 

(S. Res. 195), which was read and referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 
. Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor or any sub- 
committee thereof be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, to send for persons, books, and papers; to administer oaths; 
and to employ a 5 at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 
page, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to 
be pald out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate. 


REHABILITATION OF CRIPPLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Mr. NORRIS. I submit a resolution asking for certain infor- 
mation from the Secretary of War, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 193), as follows: 
Resotred, That the Secretary of War be directed to furnish to the 


Senate such information as the War Department has or can —.— 
obtain on the rehabilitation and vocational reeducation of erippl 
soldiers and sailors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
INCOME-TAX PRIMER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (No. 33) of the House of Representatives, 
which was referred to the 3 on Printing: 


Resolved yg House o tatives {the Senate co! 
That there rint 000 extra copies of the Income 
Primer, — ue Bureau 892 Internal $ evenue for the informa- 


—— 
pire — assistance of taxpayers, 150,000 copies for the use of the Sen- 
250,000 for the use of the House of Representatives, the same to 
be 1 — through the folding rooms. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PEACE POLICY. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, on January 11 I submitted a 
resolution, being Senate resolution 181, having for its object the 
approval of the peace message of the President of the United 
States. I then asked that it lie upon the table. It was my in- 
tention to address myself to the resolution, but since then cer- 
tain Senators have tendered certain forms of amendments or 
separate resolutions. In view of what has transpired from 
Europe, I think it would be now appropriate, as the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has tendered a resolution and had it 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma {Mr. Owen] having done likewise, that I 
should move that my resolution now go to that committee in 
order that it may be treated at once in connection with other 
resolutions that may now be before the committee on the same 
subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


THE WHEAT SUPPLY, 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire to state that on Janu- 
ary 9 I submitted a resolution, which I considered to be of 
some importance, and at that time I gave notice that when the 
oper oppertunity presented itself I should desire to speak 
briefly on the subject. Unless there is some other important 
matter to come up to-day at the close of morning business. 
I desire then to address the Senate briefly on the resolution. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. BORBAH, it was 
Ordered, That the papers pir pn nec the bill Eir 1483, Göth Con; 
increase of Emma E. No: 


Ist sess.) nting on to be wi 
drawn — the Siles of the te, no adverse rr rig a made 


thereon. 
On motion of Mr. New, it was 
Ordered, That 2 4 be e to withdraw from the files of the 
. 4009, -fourth first 


session, g that 8 r be considered to have been hon- 
orably * tke military service of the United States, no 
adyerse report ny TO been made thereon. r 
THE GARABED INVENTION—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. JAMES submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the g votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 174) for the purpose of promoting efficiency, for the 
utilization of the resources and industries of the United States, 
for lessening the expenses of the war, and restoring the loss 
caused by the war by providing for the employment of a dis- 
covery or invention called the Garabed,” claiming to make 
possible the utilization of free energy, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 5. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
RENE OE MO POORER RENO Ba: I Rec Ga ANA Sy ADE BEI PO 

e same, 


Joun I. NOLAN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The conference report was agreed to, 


— 


WAR CABINET—DIRECTOR OF MUNITIONS. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
that on Monday next, immediately after the close of the morn- 
ing business, I shall ask the privilege to address the Senate on 
the subject of the creation of a war cabinet, and also in support 
of the bill on the calendar proposing to create the office of 
director of munitions. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
at this time that on Tuesday next, at the close of the morning 
business, I shall ask the privilege to address the Senate on the 
legislation first referred to by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrescocx]. 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM (8. DOC. NO, 168.) 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in the Annalist of the 7th 


* 
of January appears an article entitled “A move for interna- 


tional bimetallism,” from the pen of my colleague [Mr. SHAF- 
ROTH]. It is a most valuable contribution upon a subject which 
will soon become one of the issues of the hour. I ask to have 
it printed as a Senate public document. It is very short, and 
will comprise only between four and six printed pages. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF MAJ. A. P. GARDNER. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I present resolutions adopted by 
the House of Representatives of the State of Kentucky upon 
the death of Maj. Augustus P. Gardner, paying high tribute to 
his distinguished service. I ask that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
In HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ' 
[A January 16, 1918. 


dopted.] 

Whereas A P. Gardner, soldier, statesman, and patriot, in all 
the acts of his splendid life an ideal American, on the 8 ot 
8 14 passed away While in the service of his country at 

Wheeler, Macon, Ga.: Now 
Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the 8 
t the membership of this body hereby 
pyr sorrow on 8 of the loss of this pa * py Soinion. Toa 


Camp 


be; 
and t the an 75 im hacer extended to. “ene > wiklow and tend iy ot “Mas. 
Gardner, and that a copy of these resolutions, aoe cer by the 
clerk. of the house, be forwarded to his family a ton, Mass. 
A 1 
? Eur Denny, 


Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
SERVICE UNDER DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT: Morning business is closed. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is a bill on the calendar, which has 
been reported favorably by the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
which I desire to have disposed of this morning. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill (S. 3006) to authorize and empower officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the Goyern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

17775 bill was ir as follows: 


listed men so detailed be, and the: 
from the Government of the Do 


Sta ‘hat while so detailed such officers and en- 
listed 2 men L shan receive,” in addition to the compensation and emolu- 
ments allowed them by the Do: ean Republic, the pay and allow- 
ances of their rank 7 rating in the niece States Navy or United 
States Marine Corps, as the case * te and they shall be entitled to 
the same credit, while so serving, for 3 retirement, foreign - 
service pay. and for all other popoe that they would recei: 
tates 


were pe A with the United Navy or Marine C — Do 
ine Corps 
miniean Republic. 7 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third SORTER read the third time, 
and passed. - 

RETIRED OFFICERS OF THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3126) to provide temporary promotion 
for retired officers of the Navy and Marine Corps performing 
active duty during the period of the present war. 


3 | | 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That during the present emergency Py commis- 


sioned or warrant officer of the Navy or Marine Corps o e United 
States on the retired list may, while performing active duty pursuant 
to law, be temporarily advanced to and commissioned in such higher 
grade or rank_on the retired list not above that of lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy or major in the Marine Corps as the President may 
determine, and any officer so advan shall, while on active duty, be 
entitled to the same pay and allowances as officers of like grade or rank 
on the active list: Provided, That any such commissioned or warrant 
officer who has been so advanced in grade or rank by reason of this 
act shall, upon his relief from active duty or in any case not later 
than six months after the termination of the present war, revert to the 
grade or rank on the retired Ust and to the pay and allowance status, 
except as to longevity pay, which he would haye held had he not been 
temporarily promoted as provided by this act: Provided further, That 
a retired officer, whether or not a oe on active duty, shall receive 
longevity pay according to his total service on the active list plus his 
total period of active duty while on the retired list, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Virginia if there is any similar statute relating to officers 
of the Army? 

Mr. SWANSON. The officers of the Army are treated more 
liberally than the officers of the Navy- will be treated under 
this proposed law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are they given increased pay when they 
are called from the retired list to the active list for temporary 
duty? 

Mr. SWANSON. Under the law covering the Army a retired 
officer called to active service receives the pay for the grade in 
which he serves on active duty; in the Navy, under this pro- 
posed law, it is provided that the officer of the Navy or Marine 
Corps on the retired list— 
may, while performing active duty pursuant to law, be temporarily 
advanced to and commissioned to such higher grade or rank on the 
retired list not above that of lieutenant commander of the Navy or 

major in the Marine Corps, as the President may determine. 

Under the provision in respect to the Army, when a retired 
officer is put on active duty he is subject to promotion, and 
when he retires he retires at the increased rank obtained dur- 
ing his service. There is no such provision in this bill in regard 
to the Navy. In the Navy, when a retired officer is put on 
active duty, he will get such pay and emoluments as he is en- 
titled to as an officer on active duty, and he may be promoted 
up to the rank provided in the bill; but when he fs retired he 
is retired at the same rank he held when he originally retired. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that, if this bill should become a law, 
it would not fully equalize the pay as between the Army and 
the Navy? 

Mr. SWANSON. It would not altogether do so, 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it would tend to equalize it? 

Mr. SWANSON. It does this: It gives longevity pay; and 
that longevity pay is computed in the case of the officer and the 
enlisted man according to the term of his active service, includ- 
ing both the active service before retirement and the active 
service when again called to active duty. The bill seems to me 
to be just. 

It might also be proper, when officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps are in active service, to give them the 
same advantages in proportion as are given to officers and en- 
listed men in the Army. The Navy Department, however, did 
not recommend that at this time, and the committee did not go 
any further than the department recommended. 

Mr. GALLINGER. While this bill will doubtless cost a good 
deal of money—and I suppose we have an abundance of that in 
the Treasury—it does not seem to discriminate in favor of the 
Navy, and I do not object to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that the bill which was 
just passed on the motion of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] had been favorably reported upon by the Secretary 
of the Navy. The report on this bill contains no recommenda- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, but is accompanied by a 
letter of Leof M. Harding, captain, retired, United States Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will read that 
letter he will see that the writer wanted this bill to be amended 
further than was desired by the department. He wanted the 
bill amended to permit a naval officer to be retired after he had 
been on active service with the rank to which he may have been 
promoted on account of his active service; but we did not in- 
clude such an amendment. The writer of the letter, which the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Turman] included in the 
report, was anxious that the bill recommended by the Navy De- 
partment be amended so as to conform to the statute which re- 
lates to the Army under similar circumstances, 
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Mr. SMOOT. This is what the report states in connection 
with that matter: 

2. Inclosure (a), which has the approval of the department, covers 
all that is requested, save that it does not give the officer promoted 
thereunder the relative rank to which his period of service entitles him. 

Do I understand the Senator to say that this bill adheres to 
the position taken by the Navy Department? 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand it does. The department rec- 
ommended this bill, but the writer of the letter referred to 
wanted the bill amended in the respects suggested by him. 

If the Senator will permit me and will listen to me a moment, 
I desire to call his attention to the fact that in the Army when 
a retired officer is called to active duty, though he may have 
been retired as a first lieutenant, in the course of his subse- 
quent active duty he may be promoted to be a captain or a 
major, and when he retires he does not retire with the rank he 
held when originally retired, but he retires with the rank to 
which he has been promoted during his second period of active 
service. That is not true in the case of the Navy. When a 
naval officer is called to active duty he is paid the full pay of 
his grade, and under this bill he may be promoted up to the 
grade of lieutenant commander. The law which was passed 
last year continues in force, but when an officer is retired under 
this bill he retires with the rank at which he was retired orig- 
inally. He is entitled, however, to additional longevity pay, 
which is not the case under the existing law. All that this bill 
does is to give him his longevity pay when he retires. It ought 
to go further. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to take the statement of 
the Senator. The object of the bill, then, is that where an 
officer has been retired and is called into active service, the 
length of service shall apply to his longevity pay? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. That is, he gets longevity pay accord- 
ing to his active service before he was retired and his active 
service since he was retired. When he is retired again he goes 
back to the rank and pay at which he was originally retired, 
with longevity pay added to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think he is entitled to that, and if that is all 
the bill does, I have-no objection to it. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is all the bill does, I should have no 
objection to the bill going further. It is limited to this emer- 
gency and six months thereafter. When these retired officers 
are put on active duty during the war and take all the risk 
and dangers of war, I shduld not object to letting them be re- 
tired with rank and pay proportionate to their active service; 
but this bill does not go that far, as the department did not 
recommend it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection, then, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
The Senator from Virginia moves that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill referred to by him. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3126) to pro- 
vide temporary promotion for retired officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps performing active duty during the period of the 
present war. It proposes that during the present emergency any 
commissioned or warrant officer of the Navy or Marine Corps of 
the United States on the retired list may, while performing active 
duty pursuant to law, be temporarily advanced to and commis- 
sioned in such higher grade or rank on the retired list not above 
that of lieutenant commander in the Navy or major in the Marine 
Corps as the President may determine, and any officer so ad- 
vanced shall, while on active duty, be entitled to the same pay 
and allowances as officers of like grade or rank on the active 
list, provided that any such commissioned or warrant officer 
who has been so advanced in grade or rank by reason of this act 
shall, upon his relief from active duty or in any case not later 
than six months after the termination of the present war, revert 
to the grade or rank on the retired list and to the pay and allow- 
ance status, except as to longevity pay, which he would have held 
had he not been temporarily promoted as provided by this act, 
and provides further that a retired officer, whether or not em- 
ployed on active duty, shall receive longevity pay according to 
his total service on the active list plus his total period of active 
duty while on the retired list. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DISPOSITION OF EFFECTS OF DECEASED SAILORS, 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3129), to provide 
for the disposition of the effects of deceased persons in the 
naval service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia? 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, let the bill be read for 
information first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded te its 
consideration. It proposes that hereafter all moneys, articles 
of value, papers, keepsakes, and other similar effects belonging 
to deceased persons in the naval service, not claimed by their 
legal heirs or next of kin, shall be deposited in safe custody, 
and if any such moneys, articles of value, papers, keepsakes, 
or other similar effects so deposited have been, or shall here- 
after be, unclaimed for a period of two years from the date 
of the death of such person, such articles and effects shall be 
sold and the proceeds thereof, together with the moneys above 
mentioned, shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
the Navy pension fund, provided that the Secretary of the 
Navy is authorized and directed to make diligent inquiry in 
every instance after the death of such person to ascertain the 
whereabouts of his heirs or next of kin and to prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out the foregoing 
provisions; provided, further, that claims under the provisions 
of the bill may be presented at any time within five years after 
such moneys or proceeds have been so deposited in the Treas- 
ury and, when supported by competent proof in any case after 
such deposit in the Treasury, shall be certified to Congress for 
consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Sennte without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BRIG, GEN, LITTLETON W. T. WALLER. 


Mr. SWANSON, I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3131) for the relief 
of Brig. Gen: Littleton W. T. Waller, United States Marine 
Corps. 

There being no objection, the Senate; as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Brig. Gen. Littleton 
W. T. Waller, United States Marine Corps, the sum of $318.90, 
this being the amount stolen from the public funds of the 
United States at the navy yard, Norfolk, Va., by a private in 
the Marine Corps. and which amount was reimbursed to the 
Government by the said Littleton W. T. Waller; he having been 
held only technicaliy responsible for the loss: 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have not finished. I hope 
the Senator will let me finish with these naval bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator, but what we onght 
to do is to start at the beginning of the calendar and go 
through these bills. 

Mr. SWANSON. These are war measures. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; I yield. 


COMPENSATION OF PERSONS ACTING AS’ FIREMEN. 


Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
Proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3130) to amend 
section 1570 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to amend 
section 1570 of the Revised Statutes of the United States to 
read as follows: J 5 

Sec. 1570. Every seaman, landsman, or marine who performs the 
duty of a fireman on board any vessel of war shall be entitled to 
receive, in addition to his compensation as seaman, landsman, or 
marine, a tion at the rate of 83: cents a day for the time 
he is employed as fireman. * 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

RETIREMENT OF CHIEF WARRANT OFFICERS, 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3400) to regulate 
the pay of retired chief warrant officers on active duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 


consideration. It proposes that any retired chief warrant 
officer who has been on active duty since August 29, 1916, or 
who may hereafter perform active duty, and whose record is 
ereditable, shall, during such time as he has been or may here- 
after be, on active duty, and from the time his service on the 
active list after date of commission, plus his service on active 
duty while on the retired list, is equal to six years, receive the 
pay and allowances that are now, or may hereafter be; allowed 
a lieutenant (junior grade), United States Navy; and shall, 
during such time as he has been, or may hereafter be, on active 
duty, and from the time such total service is equat to 12 years, 
receive the pay and allowances that are now, or may hereafter 
be, allowed a lieutenant, United States Navy. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 5 
NAVAL OFFICERS ABSENT WITHOUT LEAVE. 


Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous: consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3404) to authorize 
the President to drop from the rolls any Naval or Marine Corps 
officer absent without leave for three months, or who has been 
convicted of any offense by the civil authorities, and prohibit- 
ing. such officer’s reappointment. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Presi- 
dent to drop from the rolls of the Navy or Marine Corps any 
officer thereof who is absent from duty without leave for a 
period of three months or more, or who, having been found 
guilty by the civil authorities of any offense; is finally sen- 
tenced to confinement in a State or Federal penitentiary, pro- 
vided that no officer so dropped: shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. r 


QUARTERS FOR OFFICERS: OF NAVY AND MARINE. CORPS. 


Mr. SWANSON. 1 ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3406) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to determine where and when there 
ria no public quarters available for officers of the Navy and 

ine 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be read first for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. It proposes that hereafter the Secretary of the 
Navy may determine where and when there are no- public quar- 
ters available for persons in the Navy and Marine Corps, or 
serving therewith, within the meaning of any acts or parts of 
acts relating to the assignment of quarters or commutation 
therefor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Virginia to tell us what that means. Surely the Secretary 
of the Navy, without legislation, can ascertain whether or not 
there are public quarters available for these persons. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, under existing law no man 
can have commutation of quarters in the Marine Corps or the 
Navy as long as there are quarters at the barracks. There is 
no way under the law for the Secretary of the Navy, as there 
is for the Secretary of War, to determine when there are not 
quarters available there. Consequently, there is always trouble 
with the Comptroller of the Treasury as to whether or not this 
commutation should be paid, because there is no officer desig- 
nated to determine whether or not there are quarters there, and 
thus to give the officers. commutation. 

As I understand, a different condition prevails in the War 
Department. The Secretary of War determines whether there 
are quarters at these barracks or posts for officers; and when 
it is determined that there are not, then it is definitely fixed 
that the officer is entitled to commutation of quarters. This 
bill simply gives authority for the Secretary of the Navy to 
fix it definitely, so that the Comptroller of the Treasury can 
determine whether or not commutation is payable. 

Mr. GALLINGER.. Is there a statute in this regard relating 
to Army officers? 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, there is a statute that 
authorizes the Secretary .of War to determine whether or not 
there are quarters for officers of the Army at these barracks. I 
can not say definitely, but I have that impression. The general 
law is that an officer can not have commutation unless it is 
shown that he can not have quarters in the barracks. There 
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is no specific method fixed by law at present to determine who | 


shall decide that question. Consequently, the question is left 
open for the Comptroller of the Treasury to pass on. 

Mr, LODGE. At present the commutation of quarters for 
the officers is held up on the ground that there is nobody to 
decide the question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. [If that is all there is to it, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all there is to it. I think it is very 
desirable that the bill should be passed, in justice to the officers. 

Mr. SWANSON. It does not change the law. It simply 
authorizes somebody to decide that question specifically. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no amendment to 
be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

EX-PAYMASTERS’ CLERKS. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3427) for the relief 
of certain ex-paymasters’ clerks. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. It proposes that any person who was serving as 
a paymaster’s clerk in the United States Navy on March 2, 
1915, and who rendered similar service after said date in com- 
pliance with orders from the Navy Department, shall be credited 
for such service as though the same was rendered as a piy- 
master’s clerk, whether such service was in the office to which 
he had been originally appointed or otherwise, and for the 
period of such service shall be entitled to the pay and allow- 
ances as provided by law for a paymaster’s clerk prior to 
March 3, 1915. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Virginia to explain this bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Under the old law, Mr. President, when a 
paymaster was appointed he named his clerk, and that clerk 
was a paymaster’s clerk until the paymaster was removed or 
went somewhere else. Then he went back to civil life and his 
appointment ceased. Subsequently we changed that law, and 
fixed by. law the status of a paymaster’s clerk. That having 
been fixed by law and a specific examination prescribed, the 
paymaster did not have to select his elerk. He had to stand an 
examination. In the meantime some paymasters’ clerks were 
covered into the Paymaster’s Clerks’ Corps, before this Pay- 
master’s Clerks’ Corps was perfected. 

The Comptroller of the Treasury held that the appoimments 
of all paymasters’ clerks appointed by the paymasters ceased, 
and that they could not get their pay. This new method was 
inaugurated in 1918 er 1914. At that time we made them pay 
clerks, not paymaster’s clerks; so a parcel of clerlg were desig- 
nated to act in the meantime, because the work could not stop. 
The Comptroller of the Treasury held that they were not pay- 
masters’ clerks and not pay clerks. Consequently it has been 
impossible for those people to get their pay during the time 
when the change of the system from paymasters’ clerks to pay 
clerks was going into effect. The department has asked to 
have this bill passed to take care of thst class of people, 
who were left in that situation, though they were directed to 
do the work and did the work until the position of pay clerk 
could be established. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do they have any rank at all in the Navy? 

Mr. SWANSON. They are called pay clerks. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is their rank, if they have one? 

Mr. SWANSON. The rank is fixed. A pay clerk is a chief 
warrant officer, like a chief yoeman. A pay clerk is not a 
commissioned officer; he is a warrant officer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is he entitled to a pension? 

Mr. SWANSON. He is entitled to a pension, like other people 
that serve in the Navy, after a certain length of service. The 
pay clerks go on battleships; they are here in Washington, and 
they are subject to the orders of the Navy Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then this bill is for the purpose of allowing 
the auditor to pay the clerks during the time the change was 
being made from appointment by the paymaster himself to 
appointreent by the Government in pursuance of examination? 

Mr. SWANSON. During the time the change was being 
made from paymaster’s clerk to pay clerk. The Comptroller 
of the Treasury has held that they were not paymaster’s clerks, 
and they had not qualified for pay clerks, but they did the 
work. This bill is simply to authorize the payment of com- 
pensation to the people who served during this period of transi- 
tion. It does not increase the pay of anybody, It simply 


gives pay to people who were denied pay by the Comptroller of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. GALLINGER: - Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. During that period these men discharged 
certain duties, I suppose, did they? 

Mr SWANSON, They discharged the duties of the office. 
They were directed to discharge these duties as paymaster's 
clerks, but that office had been abolished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And they were not paid for the services? 

Mr. SWANSON. And they were not paid. This is to get 
rid of that condition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, the bill ought to pass, then. 

Mr. LODGE. It covers only a very few men. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I shall not object to taking 
up this bill, but I was wondering if we could not take up the 
calendar. If that were done, would not these bills be reached 


soon? 

Mr. SWANSON. There are only three or four more. They 
are very important. These naval officers are leaving all the 
ti 


me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are a number of us who are inter- 
ested in bills on the calendar, and it seems to me that we 
ought to take up the bills in their order. I am not disposed te 
object, however. 

Mr. LODGE. It will take us only a few minutes to com- 
plete these bills. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have only three or four more, and these 
naval officers are leaving every day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no amendment te 
be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time 
and passed. 

PAYMENT OF GUN POINTFRS AND GUN CAPTAINS. 


Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 8445) to authorize 
the payment of gun pointers and gun captains while temporarily 
absent from their regular stations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
how many more of these bills he has? 

Mr. SWANSON. There are only three more. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will recall the fact that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], who some time ago gave 
notice that he desired to discuss briefly a certain matter, re- 
newed that suggestion this morning, saying that he would ask 
permission to do so at the close of the morning business. 

Mr. SWANSON. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the wishes of the Senator from 
Maryland ought to be regarded. If it will not take much time 
to consider the three other bills I shall not object to the 
Senator proceeding with them. 

Mr. SWANSON. It will take only a very little time. These 
bills are unanimously reported from the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, and they are very necessary for these officers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I trust other Senators will not inter- 
pose any business that will prevent the Senator from. Mary- 
land making the brief address which he gave notice some time 
ago he desired to make, $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill re- 
ferred to by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes that during 
the period of the present war any enlisted man of the Navy or 
Marine Corps who has qualified, or who may hereafter qualify, 
as a gun pointer or gun captain, and who has been, or may here- 
after be, detailed as gun pointer or gun captain for a gun of the 
class for which qualified, shall be entitled to the additional pay 
now or hereafter provided for such qualification and detail 
while temporarily absent by proper authority from the place 
where ordinarily required to perform duty under such detail, 
or while performing temporary duty which is not connected 
with such detail as gun pointer or gun captain. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
ADMISSION TO NAVAL ACADEMY, 


Mr. SWANSON. I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3402) to fix the age limits for candi- 
dates for admission to the United States Naval Academy. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. a , 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
_Affairs with an amendment to add the following proviso: 


Provided, That the foregoing shall not apply to candidates for mid- 
shipmen designated for entrance to the academy in 1918. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter all candidates for admission to the 
Naval Academy must be between the ses of 16 and 20 years on 5 . 
of the calendar year in which they enter the e Fs ided, That 
the foregoing shall not apply to candidates for midshipmen designated 
for entrance to the academy in 1918. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. SWANSON. . I ask the Senate to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 3401) to authorize the President to reduce 
temporarily the course of instruction at the United States 
Naval Academy, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert : 


That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, during the con- 
tinuance of the present war, to reduce temporarily, in his discretion, 
the course of instruction at the United States Naval Academy from 
four to three years and to graduate classes which have completed such 
reduced courses of instruction. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Virginia has suggested 
that all these bills are war measures. I suppose on that ground 
there is an emergency. If it were not for that reason I cer- 
tainly would object to reducing the course of instruction in 
these academies any more than equally I should in our literary 
institutions. If it is absolutely necessary that these officers 
should be produced in larger numbers covering a given period 
of time, I shall not object; but I think it is a very dangerous 
principle if it is to be made permanent. 

Mr. SWANSON. The department is very urgent about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it designed that this shall be a perma- 
nent statute? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, last year 
we permitted the course to be temporarily reduced from four 
years to three years during 1918, This bill extends it during 
the war. 5 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the very point I wished to be 
informed upon. I wanted to know if the bill is so drawn. 

Mr. SWANSON. The amendment was put in by the com- 
mittee so as to limit it during the war. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not understand that, as it was read 
hurriedly ; but if it is to extend during the period of the war, 
there is justification for it, 

Mr. SWANSON. It is very urgent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not want it to be a permanent 
statute. 

Mr. LODGE. It is limited to the war. The Senator will 
remember that in the Civil War this was done. We need them 
very much for watch officers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize 
the President to reduce temporarily the course of instruction at 
the United States Naval Academy.” 


STANDARDIZATION OF WAGES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. Senate resolution 174 directing the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to inquire into the subject of 
labor having to do directly or indirectly with Government work 
and report upon the advisability of establishing standard 
wages for laborers in such work. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the resolution may go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the resolu- 
tion goes to the calendar, 


, 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 1795) to relieve Congress from 
the adjudication of private claims against the Government. 
If this motion is adopted I shali ask that the bill be temporarily 
laid aside so that the calendar or any other matter desired 
may be disposed of, r : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia to the fact that the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
FRANCE) some time ago gave notice that he desired briefly to 
address the Senate on an important matter, and he has re- 
newed that suggestion this morning, saying that he would do 
so at the close of the morning business. I think the Senator 
from Maryland ought to be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So do I, but if this motion pre-, 
vails I would lay the bill aside at once temporarily and it 
Toga not interfere with the speech of the Senator from Mary- 
and, 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I understand the bill the Senator is 
interested in it will not get my consent. There will have to 
be a vote to take it up if I understand the bill. I may be 
mistaken. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Iwill state to the Senator that the bill 
proposes to repeal what is known as the Crawford amendment. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I shall resist the repeal in every proper 
way I can. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want to get the bill up and let 
the Senate vote on it. I think there should be action on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator insists on that I desire to 
debate it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Georgia insist on his 
motion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want the Senate to pass on the 
motion. If the motion is acted upon the pendency of the bill 
will not interfere at all with the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the motion is put now and carried it 
makes it the unfinished business, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It need not be put at once. The 
motion can still be pending and the Senator from Maryland can 
proceed with his speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I want to know is whether the Senator 
is going to insist on a vote? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
Maryland finishes his speech. 

Mr. LODGE. The motion is debatable. 
Maryland can speak upon it. 

THE WHEAT SUPPLY. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I shall ask the indulgence of 
the Senate for only a few minutes. I desire to direct my dis- 
cussion particularly to the subject of Senate resolution 190, 
submitted b¥*me on the 28th instant, which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That, in view of the serious shortage in the Nation's sup- 
ply of wheat, the necessity for large exports of wheat, and the alarming 
report of the Department of Agriculture on December 19, 1917, upon the 
condition of the winter-wheat crop, that the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Food Administrator be, and they are hereby, requested and 
directed to assemble and transmit to the Renate information as to the 
methods which are being employed for the conservation of an adequate 
supply of seed wheat for the sowing of the prine- wheat acreage and 
what methods are being used or are in contemplation to insure the sow- 
ing of such an extraordinarily increased acreage as is imperatively 
needed to meet the present grave emergency. 

Mr. President, I shall speak as briefly as I may upon this 
general subject and subjects directly relating thereto. 

Mr. President, it is now more than 10 months since the Con- 
gress declared war. We have not struck the enemy one effective 
blow nor have we suffered one from her mailed fist, and yet we 
face to-day the imminent peril of national humiliation and de- 
feat. We have vast resources of man power, of money, and of 
raw materials. What, then, can be the explanation of this most 
unfortunate, even if temporary, situation? Our food supply is 
failing. Privations here already are breeding discontent. 
Hunger abroad, which should have been appeased with grain out 
of our own stores, is steadily undermining the strength and the 
morale of the allied powers. We face a famine of fuel. Trans- 
portation systems are choked. Productive industries are para- 
lyzed. The imperative need for ships has not been met. Boys 
not equipped as soldiers have for weeks been suffering and dying 
in our home cantonments, while millions of men and women, 
eager for work and service, have huddled in heatless homes or 
walked the wintry streets in a wretchedness and idleness which 
have been forced upon them by a governmental decree. Thus in 
10 months have we prepared for war. We have organized an 
Army, but we have to a dangerous degree disorganized a Nation. 


Not until after the Senator from 


The Senator from 


1918. 


I advert to these facts not for reprimand or for reproach. 
3 „peak with no unkindness. No partisan spirit animates me. 
There are no parties now. There must not be. In a fast 
comradeship of service and of sacrifice we must be one in the 
great commen cause of preserving the very life of this Re- 
public. By your votes and by mine we launched her forth 
upon the dangerous deeps amidst this ‘furious, devastating 
storm of war, and there must be neither mutiny nor dissension 
until we have brought her back again safe and victorious into 
the port of peace. But, Mr. President, we must have courage 
to face realities. We must unflinchingiy confront our failures, 
We must swiftly and scientifically search for their causes and 
remorselessly eradicate them. We can not fail. I have faith in 
our democracy and in that faith I trust implicitly the collec- 
tive wisdom of the people. Therefore no vote of mine has been 
or ever will de cast to limit the freedom of the press or hush 
the voice of the masses of our people by which voice at last the 
truth must be expressed. I know that a just cause can not be 
permanently injured by unjust criticism. 

I know that in war mistakes and failures in details are in- 
evitable. They are deplorable but largely reparable. But fail- 
ure to grasp the fundamental principle may well be fatal. I 
have already said on previous oceasions that only that mar- 
velous social integration which followed German unification 
made possible this monstrous creation of modern warfare. 
I said last April what I repeated in May and what I now 
reiterate: 

“We must combat the wonderful organization of the German 
nation with an even more powerful organization of our own. 
We can conquer organization only with organization.” 

I have continually contended for such a systematic prepara- 
tion as would enable us to break the iron resistance of our 
enemy and crush her to her knees. Our principal failure has 
not been a failure in the details but in the totality. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not unmindful of effective 
and unselfish service in every department of the Government. 
I do not forget the careworn Chief Executive. the men in 
France, those in our camps, and those in civil life who have 
given so nobly of their best. I would pay every tribute of honor 
to the heroism in the field and to the heroic devotion at count- 
less department desks where lives are also being offered up, 
Each sovereign State has already tasted the cup of serrow, be- 
reaved of beloved sons. Maryland as well as Massachusetts 
mourns. Some of our brave sons have made the supreme sacri- 
fice, ond like Maj. Augustus P. Gardner. Maj. Theodore C. 
Janeway, professor of medicine at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, preeminent man of science. loyal friend, a great, noble, 
and lovable man, gave his life gladly that his country’s life 
might be preserved. But all this sacrifice must not be made in 
vain. Our officers and men have the right to be assured thut 
they have back of them a Nation so organized as to give a sup- 
port which shall not break when the utmost crushing weight of 
war is placed upon it. Not fully appreciative of its stupendous 
nature there has been a failure to scientifically apply the power 
of the whole Nation to our task. War is no longer a military 
but a national enterprise. We have been building the struc- 
ture of our Nation’s preparation without that comprehensive 
plan and coordination of action so absolutely indispensable for 
the utilization of every unit of power and the constant mainte- 
nance of balance and proportion. In modern warfare the mili- 
tary forces are but the plate and covering of the war edifice. 
We have reversed the rational processes of construction. We 
have been building our house downward from the roof and there 
has been an apparent inability to act upon the principle which 
makes it certain that the military superstructure can not be 
properly raised or securely upheld without the deep founda- 
tions and the immovable supporting walls of an ordinated and 
integrated Nation, 

I urge again your attention to one pressing phase of this 
whole problem. In explaining my reasons for voting against 
the so-called“ food and fuel control bill” I said: 

“Tf we enact this bill into lav we strike an all but mortal 
blow into the very vitals of this Nation as she is rising and 
slowly gathering strength to gird herself for what must be a 
dungerous if not a deadly combat.” 

‘To-day, Mr. President, our Nation is yet staggering from that 
blow. We live in a law-ordered universe. You can not cure 
consequences if you ignore causes, and hence the utter failure 
of our food legislation. The net result. so far as production 
is concerned, of all the ineffective agitation and unscientifie 
legislatiun dealing with the inexcusable insufficiency of the food 
supply of the Nation is an inconsiderable increase in the acre- 
age now seeded with winter wheat and the poorest average 
condition of winter wheat on December 1, 1917, ever reported 
in the history of the country. On December 1, 1917, the aver- 
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age condition of winter wheat was 79.3 per cent, as against 
81.4 per cent in December, 1895, the lowest condition ever hith- 
erto reported, and as against 85.7 per cent in December, 1916, 
when the crop of winter wheat at the following harvest was 
wholly inadequate to meet our needs. The food situation is 
far more alarming now than it was in May, when I urged it 
as an upanswerable argument for a better national organiza- 


tion. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I fail to see 
how the lines of the allied powers in Europe can be held through 
1918 unless we can secure at least 500,000,000 bushels of wheat 
from our spring wheat acreage and at the same time enor- 
mously increase our next year’s acreage of corn. This can not 
be done unless some system of industrial and agricultural or- 
ganization is adopted for the effective application of adequate 
labor to this great task. 

Where words have been sa wholly futile. the remorseless logie 
of events and swift approaching national disaster must make 
it clear that not the Army only but the whole Nation must 
participate in the waging of this war if victory is to be ours; 
that war is no longer merely a series of military operations, 
but that it is rather a national undertaking embracing every 
form of productive activity, and more particularly all of those 
activities which are directly necessary to, provide food, ships, 
and munitions. We must quickly solve the great and grave 
problems of production by the perfection of an organization for 
the utilization of every unit of man power and the adjustment 
and application of all of that power to the manifold activities 
which enter into the performance of our huge task of waging 
this war. 

I hope in the near future to address the Senate upon the 
subject of legislation which I have again proposed, looking to, 
such a complete organization as would meet each of our various 
national needs, particularly the pressing needs for food, ships, 
transportation, fuel, and munitions of war. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 5 

On January 25, 1918, there was introduced in the investigation 
of the packers before the Federal Trade Commission carbon 
copy of a letter or statement, dated April 15, 1916, purporting 
to have been written by L. A. Carton, treasurer of Swift & Co,, 
to R. C. McManus, attorney of Swift & Co., concerning the 
alleged activity at Washington of W. H. Gates, of Denver, 
Colo., who at that time was chairman of the Democratic State 
central committee of Colorado. The President. Mr. Tumulty, 
on Senators, one Representative, and myself are men- 
tioned. 

I dislike to avail myself of this privilege, and would not if 
it were not that others are involved with me in this statement, 
and it places me, as doubtless it dees all the persons mentioned, 
in an entirely false position. I desire to here read the state- 
ment as a part of my remarks: 


Mr. R. C. McManus, Office: 

Mr. W. H. Gates, chairman of the Democratic State committee of 
Cotorado, waom you met in my ofire the Srst of this week. returned 
from Washington and New York to-day, and while in Washington met 
some of the ident’s advisers, who told him that the President was 
unwilling to do anything to disturb business, and that he did not a 
prove the Borland resolution, and the advice that he had concerning % 
did not St to him, according to Mr. Tumulty. 

While Washington Mr. Gates had an interview in which the Bor- 
land bill and the causes leading up to it were discussed by Senator 
SHAFROTH, of Colorado: Senator THOMAS, of Colorado; Congressman 
TAYLOR of Colorado; Senator W. J. STONE, of Missouri; Senator REED, 
of Missouri; Senator Thornton, of Louisiana; and Senator HOKE 
Smuru, of Georgia, who are all unfavorable to the resolution and to the 
agitation now going on in Washington by the radicals in the cattle 
associations, 

He also saw Senator THOMPSON, of Kansas, of the firm of Thompson & 
Robertson, lawyers. Wahlenmaier Building, Kansas City, Kans., who is 
a personal friend of Mr. Gates, and Mr. Gates laid a great deal of stress 
upon the Senator's friendship, and believed that we would make no mis- 
take in keeping close to him, and that we could reciprocate by giving his 

some of the legal business we have to do in Kansas City; and I 
believe it would be in the interests of the situation to consider Mr. 
Gates's request. Mr. Gates says THOMPSON is a poor man. and for that 
reason should not be in Washington, but that he thought so much of him 
personally that he gave $1,000 against his campaign expenses. 

Mr. A. D. White was with me during Mr. Gates’s stay in the office, 
and was enabled to tell Mr. Gates a good many things that transpired 
at the hearing in ‘tegen, hare and has now gone with Mr. Gates in a 
car, and will give him a ride around the parks and arrange to take him 
to lunch. if the opportunity offers. 

Mr. Gates requested us to call on him whenever we think he can be of 
service. He says de Ricqles prides himself on the fact that he is a 
graduate of Yale and holds himself too important to have to do with 
the ordinary enttlemen, except as he may instruct them in what they 
should do and not do in prepared address, and hopes thro is ae- 
tivities to be elected to public office. 

L. A. CARTON. 


This document is of a very questionable character. to say the 
least. It is entirely hearsay and could not be received as evi- 
dence in any court, being the alleged statement of a third party, 
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an entire stranger to me, made to a fourth party, another 
stranger, in attempting to detail an alleged conversation he is 
supposed to have had with W. H. Gates concerning the latter's 
visit to Washington and the results of conversations had with 
the President, Mr. Tumulty, other Congressmen, and myself 
relative to our attitude toward the Borland resolution for the 
investigation of the packers, which was at that time before the 
House of Representatives. This resolution never reached the 
Senate for consideration. z 

~ Briefly, I wish to say that the statement as to myself was 
never made, and was wholly false in all its material parts. 

When this matter first came out and was submitted to Mr. 
Gates he emphatically denied that he had ever made the state- 
ments, or others of like import, to anyone at any time or place. 
Again, I am sure the President was favorable to the Borland 
resolution, because, as I am informed, when that failed to get 
through Congress the President ordered the present investiga- 
tion before the Federal Trade Commission. I have also talked 
with some of the other Senators mentioned in the statement who 
are said to have been opposed to the Borland resolution, but 
who, in fact, were favorable to it. In justice to Senator Thorn- 
ton; now deceased, I wish to say he was not in the Senate at 
all at that time, his term having expired March 8, 1915. As to 
myself, I was unqualifiedly favorable to the resolution and would 
have voted for it had it ever reached the Senate. I had also 
favored the Doolittle resolution, which was of similar import, 
and had talked with Congressman Doorrrrir, who represents 
the fourth Kansas district, about his resolution several times, 
and had agreed to support it and help get it through the Senate 
when it reached this body. Neither resolution ever reached the 

Senate. However, I did vote for the $250,000 appropriation for 
this investigation by the Federal Trade Commission contained 
in the sundry civil bill, which passed the Senate April 11, 1917. 

Concerning the inference that the law firm of which I am a 
member, doing business at Kansas City, Kans., was to receive 
or had received important and remunerative business from the 
packers, presumably as a result of my vote or influence as a 
Senator; also, the statement that Mr. Gates contributed $1,000 
to my campaign expenses during my candidacy for Senator, 
which is supposed to be his source of influence with me, I 
wish to say that neither myself as an individual nor the law 
firm of which I am a member ever received or had any prom- 
ise of receiving or any understanding that either myself or my 
firm in the future should receive any business or promise of 
any kind from the packers; nor have I ever been requested to 
use my position as Senator to aid in the project mentioned in 
the supposed letter, nor did Mr. Gates ever contribute $1,000 or 
any other sum to me for campaign expenses or any other politi- 
cal purpose. 

Last Monday I voluntarily offered my testimony in the hear- 
ing before the Federal Trade Commission, and at its conclusion 
Mr. Francis J. Heney, who has charge of the investigation, act- 
ing for the Government and concerning my connection with the 
matter, voluntarily stated: 

“Mr. Heney. I think that in justice to Senator THOMPSON 
it is proper for me to state at this time that from my inquiries, 
outside of Senator THompson’s statement, I am perfectly con- 
fident that Senator TuHompson is entirely innocent, and never 
did anything that was not entirely proper and straight in this 
matter.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrhl. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, for some time I have had under 
consideration presenting to the Sénate a concurrent resolution 
which I wish at the proper moment to introduce and to have 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. It is a resolu- 
tion which may have a far-reaching consequence in relation to 
this war if promptly acted on, as it should influence the morale 
both of the United States and the nations cooperating with the 
United States, and affecting the morale of those who are opposed 
to us. It is as follows: 
. Senate concurrent resolution 17. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives DORON TAB): 
The United States declared a state of war existing’ between the — 
perial Government of Germany and the Imperial and Royal Government 
of Austria and the United States because of their-repeated willful 
violations of the rights of the people of the United States under the ac- 
know! principles of international law; the ng of unarmed 
merchant vessels and of hospital and Red Cross ships; the destruction 
of the lives of unoffending American citizens on their lawful business 
on the high seas on many occasions; filling the United States with spies 
and secret agents; conspiring the wholesale destruction of American 


industries by arson, by explosions, and murder; systematically BE tray wa 
ing sedition and treason amon 

of our laws by the German an 
States; endeavorin, 
tions against the 


our citizens, and the criminal violation 
Austrian aliens residing in the United 
to incite the hostility and aversion of other na- 
nited States, and to pursuade Mexico and Japan 


e purpose of breaking down the powers of resistance 
of other nations against this. conspira for world dominion by ex- 
citing pation against nation and inter disorders among the nations 
that might oppose this sinister design. : 

The United States has not forgotten that the military rulers of Ger- 
many and Austria deliberately prevented international agreements at 
the various Hague conventions for arbitration of international dif- 
ferences, abatement of armaments, and world peace. 

The United States war as an offensive war of the com- 
pletely prepared German and Austrian military autocracies against the 
unsuspecting and inadequately prepared democracies of the world in 
porsan of the policy laid down in the first and second articles of 
he secret treaty of Verona of November 22, 18 in which the auto- 
cratic rulers of Prussia and Austria solemnly pledged their powers to 
each other to overthrow all “representative” governments on earth, 
the consummation of which design the Prussian and Austrian autocratic 

oup has steadily and secretly kept in view, and that this war had 
or its objects the premeditated slaughter and robbery of the innocent 
pone of other nations for the sordid and base p of annexa- 
ion, indemnity, robbery, and commercial profit by military force and 
terrorism and ultimate world dominion. 

The United States finally recognized the unavojdable necessi of 
meeting the forces of this military conspiracy on the battle fields of 
Europe in order to prevent the military rulers of Germany and Austria 
succeeding in the first step of mastering Europe as a means to mastering 
and robbing America. 

The United States can not be deceived by those military leaders of 
Germany and Austria who now, before their own people, pretend to 
be waging a war of defense and to desire an honorable peace, but whose 
every act has clearly demonstrated to the whole world that the 
deliberately planned and are still persisting in this unspeakably bruta 
war, with their sinister purposes unchanged, and which they are still 
atten Pe to carry out by terrorism, intrigue, and systematic false- 
hood and deceit at home and abroad. 

The United States can not confide in any statement. or promise 
emanating from such a perfidious source until the German and Austrian 
poopie in fact and in sober truth can control the conduct of their agents 
and compel them to observe the rules of morality and ee faith. 

The United States did not enter this war for material advantage or 
for any selfish purpose, or to gratify either malice or ambition. 

The United States will not approve of forcible annexations or mere 

unitive indemnities, even on the misguided ple of Austria or of 
rmany, but demands the complete evacuation of all territory in- 

vaded during the present war by the German and Austrian troops, and 

ie 8 on and indemnity of Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, and 
ontenegro. 

The United States believes that righting the wrong done to the French 
people by the Prussian Government in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 

rraine will remove long-pending grievances due to previous military 
aggression and will promote future world ce. 

fhe United States believes that a readjustment of the frontiers of 
Italy should be effected along clearly recognized lines of nationality ; 
that an independent Polish state should be established over territory 
indisputably occupied by Polish people; that the al of Austria- 
Hungary, of the Ikans, and of the Ottoman Empire should have the 
right of autonomous development. 

The United States will favor recognizing and protecting by an inter- 
national alliance the territorial integrity of all nations, eat and 
small; the maintenance of the right of unembarrassed self-determina- 
tion of all nations, and the right of such nations to manage their own 
affairs by internal self-government; and safeguarding the rights of 
backward peoples by international agreement. 

The United States will favor extending international credits for the 
restoration of all places made waste by war. . 

The United States will insist that the oceans and high seas and 
international waterways and canals shall be open on equal terms to 
the citizens of all nations; that all nations shall have the untaxed 


=," nation to govern its own imports and expo 

he United States will insist that adequate guaranties shall be 
given and taken to the end that national armaments on land and sea 
should be reduced to the lowest points consistent with domestic safety. 

The unbounded ambition and deceit of the Prussian military auto- 
crats are again e in shameless nakedness before the German and 
Austrian people, their allies, and the world at large in their present 
demands of annexation of adjacent Russian territory and other de- 
mands contemplating the domination of the Russian and Polish people 
in flat violation of their own Reichstag’s recent pledges against an- 
nexation and indemnity. 

The United States feels for the Russian people the liveliest sympathy 
in their at losses in life and piosse at the hands of the German 
and Austrian autocrats, as well as their magnificent and glorious 
struggles in behalf of freedom and democratic world peace. 

Having passed through many severe tests and trials in establishing 
popular vernment in America, the propie of the United States, 
tbrough their own directly elected representatives, desire to extend to 
the Russian people the cordial. hand of fellowship in their new-found 
freedom and to assure their democratic brothers in Russia that we 
earnestly desire to render them, so far as possible, every assistance 
they may need and which they themselves desire. 

e United States will favor an open-minded and absolutely im- 
partial adjustment of all colonial claims based upon a strict observance 
of the principle that in determining all such questions of. sovereign 
the interests of the population concerned must have equal weight wit 
the claims of the Governments whose titles are to be determined. 
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The United States recognizes that a general association of civilized 
nations must be formed under specific covenants for the purpose of 
affording mutual guaranties of political independence and territorial 
integrity to nations, great and small alike, and of maintaini world 

ce, and believes that under such a system dissatisfied peoples now 
eld under subjection to dominating nations for strategical aed werd 
could be safely given their liberty and autonomy, as the rights of the 
dominant nation would be made safe by the general association of 
nations and the subject nation would cease to be a coveted asset 


against future war. 
The United States believes that under such general association of 
law and the highest 


nations it should be a violation of internationa 
international crime for any nation, on any alleged ground, to invade 
by military power the territorial limits of another nation, and that 
the penalty’ for such invasions should be the immediate international 
blockade of the invading and offending nation, an embargo on all mail 
express, and freight to and from such nation, and the suppression o 
such invasion by the-combined forces of the general association of 
nations organized for the protection of world peace. 

The United States believes” that all future international treaties 

should be made in the open, where all the world may know of the pro- 
ceedings in the framing of such treaties, and that secret diplomacy and 
international. intrigue should end. 
The United States desires to be on friendly terms, political, com- 
mercial, and social, with the people of every nation, including those 
now under the control of the German and Austrian military autocra- 
cies, and to restore as speedily as possiblé these friendly relations with 
the German and Austrian people as soon as they organize a Government 
responsible to the will of the ple of Germany and Austria and 
whenever they shall themselves demonstrate a willingness to deal with 
the other hations of the world on a basis of e boca justice, and 
humanity and are willing to abandon the atrocious and detestable 
doctrine of making war for annexation, indemnity, and profit. 

The United States entered this war to protect the rights of its own 
citizens to life and liberty, to protect its own future, to make the 
world safe from the future menace of military despotism, dynastic 
ambitions, or 8 armaments; to establish permanent world 
peace on a basis of international Aas, righteousness, and humanity, 
and, in cooperation with the self-governing belligerent nations, will 
maintain these principles, Whatever the cost, with firmness and resolu- 
tion until these ends are fully accomplished. „ 

Mr. President, this resolution is intended to be an expression 
of the opinion of the representatives of the United States, set- 
ting forth certain reasons which justify the United States in 
declaring a state of war existing between he governing powers 
of Germany and Austria and the United States, aud the princi- 
ples of a program by which world peace can be restored and 
maintained. 

On January 8, in an address to the two Houses of Congress, 
the President of the United States set forth he principles for 
which the United States was contending in this war. The wide 
publicity given the views of the President has been of great 
service in cohering the opinions of the civilized peoples of the 
world as to the conditions upon which neace might be estab- 
lished with safety to the world. 

The reasons justifying the passage of this resolution are as 
follows: ; 

German Intrigue and German propagandists, employed by 
thousands throughout Russia and throughout Europe, are rep- 
resenting the message of the President as emanating from the 
despotic head of a plutocratic autocracy; that the opinions ex- 
pressed by the President are not the opinions of the people of 
the United States or of their representatives; thar it is a mere 
piece of camouflage to cover the ulterior purposes of a com- 
mercial autocratic government in the United States; that our 
going into the war was merely intended to protect the loans 
which we had made the allies, and so forth, and so forth, ad 
nauseam. 

Leon Trotzky, the present minister of foreign affairs of the 
bolsheviki government of Russia, spent a few months in New 
York City during 1917, and undertook +o un a little Socialist 
newspaper there, the Novi Mir, which was vigorously suppressed 
by the New York police. Trotzky tried to make speeches in the 
public highways upon the Marxian philosophy of socialism, and 
the New York police somewhat harshly suppressed his efforts 
to thus spread his doctrines, with the result that he is of the 
opinion (very wrongfully though it be) that there is no liberty 
of speech in reality in the United States; that there is less 
liberty in the United States than there is in Russia. He has 
the opinion that might be entertained by some persons on the 
east side of New York City, where conditions of life are very 
hard and very drastic. Such foreign opinions are injurious to 
us and to our interests. They are utterly erroneous and ought 
to be adequately corrected by every means at our disposal. 

It is of great importance to the peace of the world that 
American opinions should be so clearly and frankly stated that 
no man, whether friend or enemy, should Joubt what American 
opinion is. It is, therefore, of great importance, in my judg- 
ment, that the representatives of the ‘people of the United 
States, independently of the President, should confirm in their 
own way the declaration of principles made by the President 
of the United States on January the 8th, which did in fact rep- 
resent the judgment of an overwhelming majority of the people 
of the United States. I think that the President's message 
ought to be ratified by mass meetings held by tae people in every 


State in the Union, as well as confirmed hy independent congres- 
sional action. I understand that on Lincoln’s birthday there 
will be loyalty meetings throughout the United States called by 
the various labor unions, and at that time I think the people 
of the United States ought in mass meetings to ratify the decla- 
rations made by the President of the United States, and that 
the Congress of the United States should waste no time in de- 
claring in its own way the opinions of the Heople of the United 
States, so as to strengthen and to give rreater force to the 
message which the President delivered to Congress on the 8th of 
January. 

Mr. President, the resolution which I have submitted rep- 
resents, in my judgment, the substantial opinion of the Ameri- 
can people. President Wilson spoke these opinions in his own 
masterful way on the 8th of January, and it is due to the 
people of the world that the Senate of the United States and 
the House of Representatives should declare in their own 
way the American opinion, so that the President of the United 
States will have behind his voice the legislative branch of the 
Government and the people of the United States, not only for 
the purpose of emphasizing these opinions, but for the pur- 
pose of making it impossible for German and Austrian in- 
trigue to break the forces of the principles of liberty and 
world peace for which America stands. 

Mr. President, I think, as a matter of public information, 
it is well to submit for the Recorp the facts which justify the 
declarations made in this proposed resolution. They have for 
the most part been gathered together in a very compact form 
by Prof. Samuel B. Harding, professor of European history 
in Indiana University, in his Topical Outline of the War, 
with the various authorities upon which the facts depend. to 
which I call the attention of the Senate and to which I call 
the attention of the people of the United States, because they 
ought to understand what the fundamental causes of the war 
are, the historical background of the war, the fact that 
Germany and Austria deliberately planned this war, and the 
other features which are essential to a complete comprehen- 
sion of what this war means, what is necessary for the people 
of the United States to do to bring it to a successful con- 
clusion. I ask, without reading, to place in the Recorp from 
the Topical Outline of the War sections 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
which give in a compact form the evidence that justifies the 
statements which have been made in the resolution itself, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 8 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


II. HISTORICAL Backerounp or THE War (1870-1914). 
I, FOUNDATION AND CHARACTER: OF THE PRESENT GERMAN EMPIRE. 


1. Franco-German War (1870-71) and the treaty of Frankfort. 

Erant to pay an indemnity of $1,000,000,000 and to cede Alsace- 
e. 

2. Formation of the German Empire; its undemocratic character. 

(See C. D. Hazen, the Government of Germany; War Cyclopedia, under 
Autocracy,” Bundesrat,“) “German Constitution,” ‘ Kaiserism,” 
“ Reichstag.") 

(a) The number of States in the Empire is 25, with one imperial 
territory (Alsace-Lorraine). The lst includes four kingdoms, six 
grand duchies, five duchies, seven principalities, and three free cities. 
Tach of these States has its separate State government, subordinate to 
that of the Empire. 

(bD) The King of Prussia is hereditary "German Emperor,” with 
fuli direction of military and foreign affairs. 

(c) The Federal Council (Bundesrat) is a council of ambassadors 
3 by the rulers of the separate States, and responsible to 
them. It oversees the administration and initiates most legislation, 
and is the most powerful body in the Empire. The States are repre- 
sented unequally in it. Prussia, which contains two-thirds of the 
population of Germany, has 17 votes out of a total of 61. (If we 
include the 3 votes allotted to Alsace-Lorraine in 1911, which are 
“ instructed ” by the Emperor, Prussia has 20 votes in the Bundesrat.) 
Bavaria has 6 votes, Saxony and Wurttemberg 4 each, and the other 
States fewer. 

(d) The Retchstag is the representative chamber of the legislature. 
It is composed of 397 members, of whom Prussia elects 236. Repre- 
sentative districts are very nadom in population. “A Berlin deputy 
represents, on the average, 125, votes; a Sepoy of East Prussia, 
home of the far-famed Junkers, an average of 24,000.” The members 
are elected by manhood suffrage for a term of five years; but the Em- 
peror may (with the consent of the Bundesrat) dissolve the Reichstag 
at any time and order new elections. 

(e) The administration of the Empire is in the hands of a ministry, 
headed by the imperial chancellor, Unlike the ministers of true par- 
liamentary governments, the German ministers are responsible to the 
Emperor and not to the legislative chamber. They do not need, there- 
fore, to resign their offices when defeated in the Reichstag. 


II. THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND THE TRIPLE ENTENTE. 


1. The triple alliance formed by Germany, Austria, and Italy (1882). 
Germany's main object was to safeguard herself against an attempt by 
France to recover Alsace-Lorraine, As France recovered strength, 
Germany plotted new . designs against her. 

2. Germany attempted in 1904-5 to form a secret alliance with Rus- 
sia_and France ines Great Britain. Fallure of the attempt, owing 
to France's unwillingness to give up hope of recovering Alsace-Lorraine. 
The evidence of this attempt was pu lished in 1917 in a series of 
letters signed Willy ” and Nicky,” which passed between the Kaiser 
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and the Czar, and which 
tion. (See War Cyclopedin, under 


his 
sopo nee.) 
-Formation of the triple entente, 

(a) Dual alliance of France and Russia formed (1891-1894) as a 
ise to the triple alliance. if 
b) ttlement of morenie disputes with France over certain 
African questions, etc. (1904), and with Russia over Persia, ete. (1907). 
established the triple entente (good understanding) between those 


powers. 

“ France and England were face to face like birds in a cockpit, while 
Europe under German 5 was fastening their rs and im- 
patient to see them fight to the death. Then suddenly S both 
taised their heads and moved back to the fence. They had ed 
not to fight, and the face of European things was changed.”  (Fuller- 
ton, Problems of Power, p. 57.) 

Ill, TITREE DIPLOMATIC CRISES : 1905, 1908, 1911. 

1. First Morocco crisis, 1905-6. (See Conquest and Kultur, 120-126; 
War Cyclopedia, under “ Morocco question,” ete.) 

(a) French interests in Morocéd; slight interests of Germany. 

(b) The Tangier incident, The Kaiser, landing from his yacht iu 
Tangier. challenged France's policy in Morocco. 

te cassé, French minister of foreign affairs, dismissed on Ger- 
many’s demand. We are not concerned with Mr Delcassé’s person, 
but his policy is a menace to Germany, and you may rest assured we 
shall not walt for it to be realized.” “(German ambassador to France, 
in published interview.) 


d) France brought to the bar of Europe in an international econ- 
ference at Algeciras, which, in the main, sanctioned her Moroccan 
Posh Th tG in this crisis, as in those which follow 
e e purpose of Germany in eris! 8 
was to humiliate France and to test the strength of the triple entente. 
These were struggles to increase German prestige, 

2. Crisis over Austria's annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
1908, (See War Cyclopedia, under “ Bosnia-Herzegovina,” Congress 
of Berlin,” * Pan-Slavism,” “ Slavs,” etc.) 

(a) Trese Provinces freed from direct rule of the Turks by Serbia 
and Russia, but handed over by ‘the Congress of Berlin to Austria to 
administer (1878). > Ad 

(by Austria seized the occasion offered by tke “ Young Turk“ revolu- 
tion of 1908 to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina and refused to refer the 
question to a European congress for settlement. 

(c) Russia (as yet unrecovered from the Russo-Japanese war). was 
forced to acquiesce when the Kaiser “ took bis stand in shining armor 
by the side of bis ally.” Humiliating submission imposed on Serbia. 
(Bee below, ch. iv, I 2 a.) 

3. Second Mororen crisis, in 1911. (See Conquest and Kultur, 
120-126; War Cyclopedia, under Morocco question.) 

(a) Agadir affair: German cruiser / anther sent to Agadir as a pro- 
test against alleged French infractions of the Algeciras agreement and 
“to show the worid that Germany was firmly resolved not to be pushed 
to one side.” (8 h of the German chancellor to the Reichstag.) 

(bi Great Britain. in spite of political difficulties at home, warned 
Germany that in case of war s>e would help France. 

% Adjustment of the Moroccan question. Germany accepted com- 
pensation from France elsewl ere in return for recovnition of French 
protectorate over Morocco. (Treaty of November 4, 1911.) 

(d) Furious resentment of the German military party at this out- 
come, “The humiliation of the Empire is so much the greater since it 
is the Emperor himself who bad engaged the honor of the German 
people in Morocco.” (Rheinisch-Westfiilische Zeitung.) 

4, Hardening of the German resolve not to accept another diplo- 
matic defeat. It is not by concessions that we shall secure peace, but 
by the German sword.” (Speech in Reichstag, applauded by the Ger- 
man Crown Prince.) 

IV. BAGDAD RAILWAY AND THR “ MIDDLE EUROPE” PROJECT CONSTITUTE 
OTHER GROCXDS OF CONFLICT, 

1. Germany ape ty England as the protector of Turkey against 
Russia. Speech of the Kaiser at Damascus, 1898: “ The 300.000.000 
Mo*ammedans who live scattered over the globe ap be assured of this, 
that the German 8 will be their friend at all times.” 

2. The Bagdad Railway. Designed to connect Bagdad with Constanti- 
nople and the central European 8 Germany obtains concession 
from Turkey for its construction in 1902-3. Political as well as eco- 
nomic motives involved. Threat to British rule in Indian by proposed 
extension to the Persian Gulf. (See the President's Flag Day address 
with evidence of Germany's plans, note 15; Conquest and Kultur, sec. 
8; War 9 under “ Berlin to Bagdad,” “ Corridor,” etc.) 

3. The Middle Europe“ project: This may be defined briefly as a 

an for “a loosely federal combination for a of offense and de- 
ense, military and economic, consisting pri ly of the German Em- 

ire and the dual monarchy [Austria-Hungury], but also including the 
Falkan States and Turkey. together with all the neutral States — Rou- 
mania, Greece, the Scandinavian Ee and Holland—that can be 
drawn within its embrace.” (W. J. Astley, in introduction to F. 
eet Central Europe, translated by Christabel M. Meridith, 

16.) 

The plan includes the domination of this group State by Germany 
through (a) its control of the common financial and economic policy 
and (bd) its control of the military forces, based on universal military 
service, (Compare Prussia's control within the German Empire.) (See 
Conquest and Kuitur, sec. 8; War Cyclopedia, under “ Mittel-Europa,” 
etc.; the Presidect’s Flag Day Address, notes 15-17.) 5 

4. Union of the middle Europe project and the Bagdad RaHway proj- 
ect In a Berlin-to-Bagdad plan. 

“ The pas was to throw a broad belt of German military power 
and political control across the very center of Europe and beyond the 
Mediterranean into the beart of Asia; and Austria-Hungary was to be 
as much their tool and wn as Serbia or Buigaria or Turkey or the 
ponderous States of the East. Austria-Hungary, indeed, was to become 
part of the central German Empire, absor and dominated by the 
same forces and influences that had originally cemented the German 
States themselves. The dream had its beart at Berlin. It could have 
had a heart nowhere else! It rejected the idea of solidarity of race 
entirely. The choice of peoples played no t in it at all. It contem- 
8 binding together racial and political units which could be kept 
ogether only by force—Czechs, Magyars, Croats, Serbs, Roumanians, 
Turks, Armenians—the States of Bohemia and Hungary, the stout 
little Commonwealths the Balkans, the indomitable Turks, the subtile 
peoples of the East. These peoples did not wish to be united. 
wigs td desired to direct their own affairs; would be satisfied only 
by undisputed independence, They could be kept quiet only by the pres- 


were discovered. in the 'Czar’s palace after 
“Willy and Nicky cor- 


ence or the constant threat 


volu- 
that 
(President Wilson, 


Russia. That is why Europe was nearly driven into war in 1913: that 
why Germany stood so determinedly behind Austria's demands in 
1914 and forced war. She must have ‘corridor’ to the southeast ; 


she must have political domination all along the route of the great 
eg. — — a was — n to oues the aero 
ul penetration. e Presi 8 Day Address, 
Evidence of Germany's Plans, note 15.) 5 se 
V. TRIPOLITAN AND BALKAN WARS, 1911—1913. 
corey under fe Balkan , Wars,” Constantinople,“ 
o 


over Tripoli (185-45). Claims of 
Young Turk revolution 


(See War 


Italy on Tr 
of 1908; 


(b Tnabili 
aims, to restr: 

(e) Success of the allies. By the 2 of London (May 80, 1913) 
Turkey was to surrender all territories in Europe except Constantinople 
and a small strip of adjacent territory (Enos-Midia line), 


III. INDICATIONS THAT GECMANY AND AUSTRIA PLANNED AN AGGRESSIVE 
Stroxe Berore JUNE 28, 1914. 


I. AUSTRIA PROPOSED AN ATTACK ON SERB IN 1013. 


See War Cyclopedia, un ler “Austria and Serbia. 1913.) 
Austria's proposal to Italy (Aug. 9, 1913, the day before the peace 
of Bucharest). 

“Austria has communicated to us and to Germany her intention of 
taking action against Serbia, and defines such action as defensive, hopin 
to bring into op ration the causus foederis of the triple alliance. 
* * © (ftalina minister of foreign affairs in dispatch of Aug. 9, 
1913. Revealed by Ex-l’rime Minister Giolitti in speech of Dee. 5, 
1914. See Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 401.) 

2. Italy declined the proposisi as (apparentiy) did Wee also. 
The declination of the latter was probably due to the fact that German 
military preparations were rot yet completed. ‘(See below, V I. 

“If Austria intervenes against Serbia it is clear that a causus foederis 
can not be established. It is a step which she is taking on her own 
account, since there is no question of defense, inasmuch as no one is 
thinking of attacking her. It is necessary that a deelaration to this 
effect should be made to Austria in the most formal manner, and we 
must hope for action on the part of Germany to dissuade from this 
most perilous adventure.“ (Reply of Prime ister Giolitti to above 
dispatch, ibid.) 


I. SECRET MILITARY REPORT ON STRENGTHENING TUB GERMAN ARMY 
(MARCH 19, 1913). 


This report came into the possession of the French minister of war 
in some unexplained way soon after it was drawn up; it was published 
8 ae Yellow Book No. 2; Collected Diplomatic Documents, pages 

The ‘following extracts occur in the part headed “Aim and obliga- 
tions of our national policy, of our army, and of the special organiza- 
tions for army purposes: 

1, Minds of the people must be prepared. (See Conquest and Kultur, 
secs, 15-16; War Cyclopedia, under “ l’an-Germanism,” * P’an-Germans 

ple that 


urge war in 1913," etc.) 

“We must allow the idea to sink into the minds of our 
our armaments are an answer to the armaments and policy of the 
French. We must accustom them to think that an offensive war on our 
part is a necessi in order to combat the provocations of our ad- 
versaries. We must so manage matters that under the beav, 
weight of powerful armaments, considerable sacrifices, and strain 
pore relations an outbreak [of war] should be considered as a re- 
ief, because after it would come deca of peace and prosperity, as 
after 1870. We must prepare for war from the financial point of view ; 
there is much to be done in this direction.“ (Collected Diplomatic 
Documents, p. 131.) 

2. “ Stir up trouble in the north of Africa and in Russia.” 

“ We must not be anxious about the fate of our colonies, The final result 
in Europe will settle their position. On the other hand, we must stir up 
trouble in the north of Africa and in Russia. It is a means of keeping 
the forces of the enemy enga: It is, therefore, abselutely necessar: 
that we should open up relations, by means of well-chosen agents, wit 
influential people in pt, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco in order to 
prepare the measures which would be necessary In the case of a Euro- 
pean War. The first attempt which was made some years 
ago opened up for us the desired relations. Unfortunately these rela- 
tions were not sufficiently consolidated.” (Ibid., p. 132.) 

3. Small States to be coerced. (See War Cyclopedia, under Nentral- 
ized State.” “ Netherlands, German view,” ete.) 

In the next European war it will also be necessary that the small 
States should be forced to follow us or be subdued. in certain condi- 
tions their armies and their fortified places can be Mag done conquered or 
neutralized; this would probably be the case with lum and Hol- 
and, sa as to prevent our enemy in the west from gaini territory 
whieh they could use as a base of operations against our flan In the 
north we bave nothing to fear from Denmark and Scandinavia... 
In the south Switzerland forms an extremely solid bulwark, and we can 
rely on her energetically defending her neutrality against France and 
thus protecting our flank:” (ibid., p. 132.) 

4. No guiraniy to Belgium for security of ber oor gy g A (See 
Conquest and ultur, sec. 11; War Cyclopedia, under Belgium, 
Neutralization of.“) - 

“Onr aim must be to take the offensive with a large superiority from 
the first days. * If we could induce these States (on our 
northwestern frontier} to organize their system of fortification 
a manner as to constitute an effective protection for our flank, 
abandon the proposed invasion. * * If, on the contrary. 
defensive organization was established against us, thus giving definite 
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advantage to our adversary in the west, we could in no circumstances 
offer Belgium a guaranty for the security of her neutrality.” (Ibid. 


p. 133.) e 

5. Short-term ultimatum to be issued. (See War Cyclopedia, under 
“Serbia, Austrian ultimatum.” ) 

“The arrangements made with this end in view allow us to hope 
that it will be 8 to take the offensive immediately after the com- 
plete concentration of the army of the Lower Rhine. An ultimatum 


with a short time limit, to be followed immediately by invasion, would 
allow a sufficient justification for our action in international law.” 


(Ibid., p. 133.) 

6. Prizes of the war. (See Conquest and Kultur, sec. 17.) 

“We will .* è * remember that the Provinces of the ancient 
German Empire, the county of Bergundy (Franche Comte, acquired by 
Louis XIV) and a large part of Lorraine, are still in the hands of the 
French; that thousands of brother Germans in the Baltic Provinces 
(of Russia) are groaning under the Slav yoke. It is a national ques- 
tion that Germany's former possessions should be restored to her.” 
(Ibid., p. 133.) 

Ul. CHANGED ATTITUDE OF THE KAISER—INTERVIEW WITH KING ALBERT 
OF BELGIUM (NOVEMBER, 1913), 

1. Circumstances of the interview; held in the presence of Gen. von 
Moltke (chief of the German General Staff) and reported to Jules 
Cambon, the French Ambassador at Berlin, from an absolutely reliable 
Published in French Yellow Book, No. 6; Collected Diplomatic 


source.“ 

Documents, pages 142-143. (See War Cyclopedia, under Albert I,” 

“ William II,” ete.) 5 
2. War with France regarded by the Kaiser as inevitable. (See War 


Cyclopedia, under William II, ambifions.’’) 

„This conversation, it appears, has made a profound impression on 
King Albert. I [Cambon} am in no way surprised at the impression 
he gathered, which corresponds with what I have myself felt for some 
time, Enmity against us is increasing, and the Emperor has ceased to 
be the friend of peace. 

“The —— addressed by the Emperor had thought up till then, as 
did all the world, that William II, whose personal influence had been 
exerted on many critical occasions in support of peace, was still in the 
same state of mind. He found him this time completely changed. The 
German Emperor is no longer in his eyes the champion 1 peace against 
the warlike tendencies of certain parties in Germany. Iliam II has 
come to think that war with France is inevitable, and that it must come 
sooner or later. > 

“Gen. von Moltke spoke exactly in the same strain as his sovereign. 
He, too, declared war to be necessaty and inevitable, but he showed 
himself still more assured of success, for, he said to the King (Albert), 
t this time the matter must be settled, and your Majesty can have no 
conception of the irresistible enthusiasm th which the whole Ger- 
man people will be carried away when that day comes.“ (Collected 
Diplomatic Documents, p. 142.) 

p. Cambon's comment on the interview. 

“Ag William IT advances in years, family traditions, the reactionary 
tendencies of the court, and es liy the impatience of the soldiers. 
obtain a greater empire over his mind. Perhaps he feels some slight 
jealousy of the popularity acquired by his son, who flatters the passions 
of the Pan-Germans, and who does not regard the position occupied by 
the Empire in the world as commensurate with its power. erhaps 
the reply of France to the last increase of the German Army [German 
Army law of 1913, cited below; France met this by increasing her mili- 
tary service from two years to three years], the object of which was to 
establish the incontestable supremacy of Germany is, to a certain ex- 
tent, responsible for his bitterness, for, whatever may be said, it is 
realized that Germany can not go much further. 4 

One may well nder over the significance of this conversation. 
The Emperor and his chief of the general staff may have wished to im- 
press the King of the Belgians and induce him not to make any 175 
sition in the event of a conflict between us. (Ibid., p. 143.) 


IV. GERMAN PUBLIC OPINION AS REPORTED BY FRENCH DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR AGENTS (JULY 30, 1913). 
(In French Yellow Book, No. 5; Collected Diplomatic Documents, pp. 
136-142.) 

1. The Moroccan settlement considered a diplomatic defeat. (See 
Conquest and Kultur, sec. 16.) 

“s „lere is a synthesis of all these opinions: The treaty of 
the 4th November is a diplomatic defeat, a proof of the incapacity of 
German diplomacy and the carelessness of the Government (so often 
denounced), a proof that the future of the Empire is not safe without 
a new B ; it is a national humiliation, a lowering in the eyes 
of Europe, a blow to German prestige, all the more serious because up 
to 1911 the military supremacy of Germany was unchallenged, and 
French anarchy and the 5 of the Republic were a sort of 
German dogma.” (Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 136.) 

2. Forces making for peace. 

“There are in the country forces making for peace, but they are un- 
organized and have no popular leaders. T ey. consider that war would 
be a social misfortune for Germany, and that caste pride, Prussian 
domination, and the manufacturers of guns and armor plate would get 
the greatest benefit, but above all that war would profit Great Britain.” 
Those favoring peace included “ the bulk of the workmen, artisans, and 
peasants, who are peace-loving by instinct,” etc.. But the classes which 
prefer peace to war are only a sort of make-weight in political matters, 
with limited influence on public opinion, or they are silent social forces, 
pesmu and defenseless against the infection of a wave of warlike 

sir tag (Ibid., p. 137-138.) r 

3. Forces making for war. (See War Cyclopedia, under “Arbitration, 
German Attitude, “ Disarmament, German Attitude,” “German Mili- 
tary Autocracy, opa da for War,” “Militarism or Disarmament,” 
“ Pan-Germans Urge War in 1913,” “ War, German View,” etc.) 

“There is a war party. with leaders and followers, a press either 
convinced or subsidized for the pornon of creating public opinion; it 
has means both varied and formidable for the intimidation of the Gov- 
ernment. It goes to work in the country with clear ideas, burning 
aspirations, a determination that is at once thrilling and fixed.” (Col- 
lected Diplomatic Documents, p. 139.) It included the following: 
a3 22 Those who regard war as inevitable, and hence the sooner the 

er. 
(b) Those influenced by economic reasons—“ overpopulation, oyr- 
production, the need for markets and outlets,” etc. 

(e) Those influenced by “ Bismarckism.” They feel themselves 
humiliated at having to enter into discussions with France, at being 
obliged to talk in terms of law and right in negotiations and conferences 
where they have not always found it easy to get right on their side, 
even when they have a preponderating force.” 


-and it is instructive to compare the Army 


(a) Those influenced by “a mystic hatred of revolutionary France,” 
and others who acted from “a feeling of rancor.” 

4. Social classes included in the war party. (See Conquest and 
Kultur, sec. 16; War Cyclopedia, under “Coal and Iron as Cause of 
War,” German Diplomacy,” Junker, “ Peace Terms, German Indus- 
trialists on,” “ Peace Terms, German Opinion as to,” Peace Terms, 
German Professors on,” “ Treitschke,” etc.) 

(a) The country squires (junkers), who wish to escape the imposition 
of inheritance taxes (“death duties") “which are bound to come if 
peace continues. * * This 5 military in character, 

st with the year book of 
the nobility. War alone can prolong its prestige and support its fam- 
ily interest. * This social class, which forms a hierarchy. with 
the King of Prussia as its supreme head, realizes with dread the 
democratization of Germany and the increasing power of the Socialist 
Party, and considers its own days numbered.” (Collected Diplomatic 
Documents, p. eg 

(b) The capitalist class (“higher bourgeoisie”) including the 
manufacturers of guns and armor plate, big merchants who demand 
bigger markets, and all who “regard war as business.“ Amon 
these are “doctrinaire manufacturers who “declare that the dificul- 
ties between themselves and their workmen originate in France, the 
home of revolutionary ideas of freedom—without France industrial un- 
py vo be beget Su (Ipid., p. 140.) . 

e Univers rofessors, ete. The universities, if we except a few 
distinguished TR „ develop a warlike philosophy. r Beonomiste demon- 
strate by statistics Germany's need for a colonial and commercial em- 
pire commensurate with the industrial output of the Empire. There are 
sociological fanatics who even further. * * * Historians, 
8 political pamphleteers, and other apologists of German 

ultur wish | to impose upon the world a way of thinking and feelin 
shpremacy waich, according to the Cleateat thinkstn te RUN tae eae 

+ acco: g to the cleares nkers, h — 
sion.” (Ibid., p. 140-141.) ae 22 

(d) Diplomatists and others whose support 
inspired by rancor and resentment. * * German diplomatists are 
now in very bad odor in public opinion. The most bitter are those who 
since 1905 have been 8 in the negotiations between France and 
Germany ; they are heap together and reckoning up their grievances 
against us, and one day they will 8 their accounts in the war 

It seems as if they were looking for grievances chiefly in 


of the war policy is 


ress. 
orocco, though an incident is always possible in an rt of 
globe where France and Germany are tn contact.“ (Ibid., = 141. we 


5. Must war be considered inevitable? 

“The opinion is fairly widely spread, even in pan-German circles, that 
Germany will not declare war in view of the tem of defensive alliances 
and the tendencles of the Emperor, But when the moment comes, she 
will have to try in every possible way to force France to attack her. 
Offense will be given if necessary. bat is the Prussian tradition. 

Must war then be considered as inevitable? It is hardly likely 
that Germany will take the risk, if France can make it clear to the 
world that the entente cordiale and the Russian alliance-are not mere 
diplomatic fictions but realities which exist and will make themselves 
felt. The British fleet inspires a wholesome terror, It is well known, 
however, that victory on sea will leave everything in suspense. 
land alone can a decisive issue be obtained.” (Ibid., pp. 141-143.) 


V. EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY MEASURES OF GERMANY TAKEN BEFORE JUNE 
28, 1914. 


(See Conquest and Kultur, sec. 16; War Cyclopedia, under “ Egypt,” 
“German Army act, 1913,” “ German intrigue against American peace,” 
“ Kiel Canal,” “ Sinn Fein,” South Atrios” ete) aes 

1. Laws of 1911, 1912, and 5 1913 increased the German 
Army in time of peace from 515,000 to 866,000 men. Great increase 
of machine-gun corpa; aviators, ete. Enormous stocks of munitions pre- 
pared. Exceptional war tax levied of $225,000,000. Special war fund 
155 A gate of mobilization, etc.) increased from $30,000,000 to $90,- 


2. Reconstruction of Kiel Canal (connect Baltic and North Sea) 
hastened so as to be ready in early summer of 1914. Fortifications of 
Helgoland, etc., improved. 

3. Strategic railways constructed leading to Belgian, French, and Rus- 
sian frontiers. 

8 Germany bad made ready, at heavy outlay, to take the offensive ata 
moment's notice, and to throw enormous forces across the territories of 
two unoffending and pacific 1 (Belgium and Luxemburg) in ber 
fixed resolve to break through the northern defenses of France, and 
thus to turn the formidable fortifications of the Vosges. She has pre- 
pared for the day by br g fully equipped and admirably constructed 
railways up to her neighbors’ frontiers, and in some places across 
them. * * An immense sum of money has been sunk in these 
railways, * * and there is not the least prospect of an adequate 
return on them as commercial ventures. They are purely military and 
sirate 2 5 cary with 8 g gee Fortn ntaa: 

ew for Februar. and February. , and New Yor! es Cur- 
rent History, I, 500-4604. x 

4. Exportation of chemicals used in making explosives greatly reduced 
in 1913-14, and 1 of horses, foodstuffs, and fats (used in 
nitroglycerin) greatly increased to provide war stocks. Great pur- 
chases of s and hospital supplies May, 1914; embargo on stocks 
of foreign pneumatic tires in Germany; hasty collection of accounts by 
German merchants; transfer of bank balances, etc., from beginning of 
July, etc. (See Le Mensonge du 3 Aoft, 1914, pp. 9-10.) 

5. Recall of reservists from South America, etc., in May and June, 


1914. 

6. Exceptional Ordered in May, these 
massed “* „000 men in Cologne, the Grand Duchy of Baden, and 
Alsace-Lorraine for the month of August.” (Le Mensonge du 3 Aoft, 


1914, p. 9.) 

7. Preparations for stirring up revolt in the British Empire: 

(a) In South Africa. Reply of the Kaiser (in 1913) to a communica- 
tion from the future rebel leader, Col. Maritz: “I will not only ac- 
knowledge the independence of South Africa but I will even guarantee 
it, Fs ded the rebellion is started immediately.” (Speech of Gen, 
Bot at Ca Town, July 25, 1915. See Rose, Development of the 

0 Nations, 5th ed., II, p. 1 

Cb} In British India. On July 8, 1915, indictments were brought in 
the eral court at San cisco against 98 persons, including German 
consuls, at which time the Federal district attorney said: * For more 
than a year prior to the outbreak of the European war certain Hindus 
in San Francisco and certain Germans were 3 openly for war 
with England. At the outbreak of the war Hindu leaders, members of 
the German consulate here, and attachés of the German Government, 
began to form plans to foment revolution in India for the purpose of 


grand maneuvers of 1914. 
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f India and a in their military operations.” ‘The 
rte of these 3 bas guilty to ae. charges against them in 
catia „(See War Cyclopedia, under German intrigue against 


255 of al testin —＋ to the conviction that the India 
1 sae oepa small 


to give things a 
nada, Mexico, 


ny 
ch 

rien — a Berlin.” (Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 

19, 1 


8. Coaling arrangements made for German naval vessels (June 14, 
1 


4 
~A German eruiser—the e Eber——was in dock at Cape Tewn a few days 
before the outbreak of war, and go away justin time. An ri mr 
contained certain instructi: 


letter add to-the comman 
Beriin on were dated eee 1914. These instructions revealed 


being that a collier would leave Table Bay {Cape Colony] ostensi- 
nage Oe for England, but really to meet a German wa at an 
agreed rendezvous. ‘Naturally, so far as Cape Town is — Rem 
arrangements have been upset, owing to the discovery; and this, 
haps, explains why eruisers ee been 8 in 8 in 
North Atlantic waters than in the sow (Cape Town cor- 
respondent of London Times, issue ort Oct. an 1014. } 


VI. CONCLUSION. 


‘Before June 28, 1914, Germany willed, 1f not war, at least another 
trial of diploma: tie strength in which the threat of war should enter as 
a decisive factor. 

There is a whole category of facts to which we do net temporarily 
attach a decisive importance. for the spirit of mathematics can invoke 
in its favor the benefit of coincidence. * * * It is a question of 
various measures taken by Germany (the state. or, individuais) long 
before the menace of war was —— reciable. Certain persons 
would see in those measures, of which: the mend ge demonstrated the 
2 ae FE ogg that had months before taken the resolve 

to launch the European war in 1914. When one seen the German 
e at work, this dr Fre is not ———— (Le Men- 


du 3. Act. 1914, 
d — ed erers have we undertaken the fearful risk 


“Not as weak-will 
of this war. We svanted, it. sree awe had to wish it and could 


p 
r- power shall create new law in Bu 
sin sat wor pen 1 ia — an the pries 3 We 755 F. —.— pele 
sing songs of praise to the “war. e are 
war not in order to punish those who lon sinned, not in ee PAEA to 


free ensiaved es and thereafter comfort ourselves with the un- 
Selfish and one „ of eur own righteousness. We wage 
it from the of view with the conviction that 3 


asa — — 2 achievements a and in proportion to them. is justified 

in asking, ene Brr obtain. room on earth for development and 

for 5 — — that are in her. The powers from 

whom she forced her ascendancy in spite of themselves still live, and 

gome of them have recovered from the weakening She gave them. 
* Now strikes the hour for Germany's rising power.“ (Maxi- 

motlian Harden, a of Die Zukunft; see New York Times Current 


N 1 0 III. p. 1 
5 beyond the potiiis of doubt that this war was 
made Amat nba $ave pursuing a long and settled 5 
she had been preparing to do exactly what s done with a thor- 
oughness, a perfection of plans, and a men, 
munitions, “and. supplies never before equaled = appreached in — 
3 She brought the war on when she chose, 
in the belief that she — 9 conquer the earth, nation by — 
(Senator Elihu Root, speech in Chicago Sept. 14. 1917.) 
IV. Tur Ausrno-Szuntax CONTROVERSY, 


I. INTRODUCTION: PRIOR RELATIONS OF SERBIA, AUSTRIA, AND RUSSIA. 


1. Previous f Serbia: Its tleeting tness under Stephen 
han (died 1355) ; conquered 5 ; self- spres- 
pality from 1830; ent of Turkey, 1878; territery greatly in- 
er through war with Tur 1912-13. Revival in recent 
ot“ 7 8 r irected largely f e = 
W. held Cron rzegovina, lands 
3 sls Pledmont's unification 


na allty and speech were Serbian. Compare 
of I against Austrian ce. be War Cyclopedia 
cy" of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.) 
2. Serbia's relations with eee ere 
a) Political estrangement due to Aus 's per grey annexation 
of nin in 1908, and the thwarting by Austria and Italy in 1913 of 
s desire stow an 5 the Adriatic. Declaration exacted of 


has not 
8 

She undertakes, —.— to — — the 
with regard to Austria- .Hangary, and to live 
borly terms with pal gi (British Blue 


pigs into Autria- 


lic 


Book, No. 19; “Collected 


German plans for = een ames — — that. Serbia 
Id be trotled See above. ch i tv 4. 
ee ans $ 10 kinship J bleed, lan- 


interest in — a ounded upon 
religion, and on Russian aid in the past against 
fin 18081812 1829-30, 1877-18). This — 4 — well known, a 


; 


Anstria and Germany cy toward Serbia might 

lead to war with. Rusia. ege (See War 1 under“ Pan Slavism.”) 
ia a the Balkan a Pas he N ussian minister for forei 

affairs] had made it clear to the trian Government that war wi 


Russia must inevitably pei y an oe attack on Serbia.” Report 
of ot anusa Ambassador Baie FE rran Blue Book, No. 139; Col- 


lected -Diplomatie en 3 
ble warlike attitude of Austria- 


stat pn at See in might br brin on the field, and tha 
DE upon a t it 
b | might here invofer us in a war, in accordance with our duty as 
rai Rr- (German White Book; Collected Diplomatic Documents, P. 


It. THE SERAJEVO ASSASSINATION (JUNE 28, 1914). 


at assassination by ex- 


— . — of a f 
revolver shots. e assassins were Austrian sub: 00 T. 
nationality. (See War clopedia, under Seravejo.” 

2. Opportuneness of crime for Austria. (See Ramsay Muir, 


Britain's Case Against Germany, p. 152.) 
Ill, AUSTRIAN NOTE ‘TO SERBIA (JULY 23, 1914). 


1. Preliminaries: Secret investigation of the crime by the Austrian 
court at Serajevo. S of the alleged results seer lected Diplo- 
matic Documents, 490-494 ; ian Red Book, dix 8, and 
German White Boo gr ppendix; summary, pp. Tenur Quietig re- 

rts as to its intentions issued by Austrian Government, but prepara- 

ca made in secret for rigorons measures 
g rbia, a war for the posi of the Austro- 


note were practically settled. of such a conference has 


denied by German n 9 aiig ‘the enial | is not convincing. 
War lopedia, anaes ra bu conference “; New York Times, 
rent History, September, 1917, pp. 469-471. 


3. General character of the note. timatum 
unconditional acceptance must be given within 48 hours. Homillating 
character of its 5 (See 


: ar Cyclopedia, under “‘ Serbia, Aus- 
u 
“I had never before seen one State address to another independen 


State a document of so formidable a . rt ae eae Grey 
British Secretary pegs Foreign 5 iren, 
are more brutal 


Collected Dipioma: 
n] Government 
than any ever made upon any civilized State ir in the 8 of the world, 


In effect an ul to which 


e Decamen 
“The demands Of that ithe "Austria 


and they can be regarded only as intended to provoke war.” (German 
newspa, Vorwärts, July 25, 1914) 

y e numbers attached are those of the 
note itself. (See “British Blue 1555 No. 4; Collected Diplomatle Docu- 
ments, pp. 3-12.) 

“2. To dissolve immediately called Narodna Odbrana 
[the chief seciety for 8 — . to confiscate all its means 
of ganda, and to n manner a other so- 
cle zopaganda; and to proceed in the same n in: Dre nda against 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The R Government 

take the n res to prevent societies dissolved 
from continuing their ithout qea — n and fi si 


in Serbia of representatives of the 
Austro-Hunga n Government for the ression of the subversive 
movement directed pretan the beg er in 
“6. To take judicia Es aga 
Inne 28 who are — rhian territory: 
thereto. Government will take part in the vestigation relating 
ereto. 
Denial by Germany that she was consulted by Austria before 


sinding the note. 
“We therefore itted Austria a completely free hand in her 
action a, but have not pare tions.” 


toward 
(German White Book ; Collected 


from the preposterous against 

reason. allied with 3 and for a deende the 
dominating power in the diptomacy of the central powers in the Balkans 
and the Near ae is it possible to believe that she did not examine 
into and even e direction. TFF 
her ally * this erich stage in the development of her Pan-German 
program? ‘The of the denial, apparently, was to satisfy Italy 


. other ally}, which certal was not consulted. 

6. Circumstances ma! = oem outeome more : Absence 
of most of the foreign ambassadors from Vienna for summer 
vacations; immediate withdrennt of A ister of foreign 
a7, Widespread anaiety over the situation, as threatening the peace 

> read a over as threaten 
of Europe, Russia, England, and France make t ‘ors— 
12 To induce Serbia to go as far as possible in meeting the demands 
of Austria. 

. e 1) that the 


rs might be 5 to study the documentary mate 
by Austria embodying the findings of the court at —_ 2 
to permit them to pba i a modera influence 
. of Austria to extend the 
tu. SREDIAN REPLY T0 TU AUSTRIAN vorn (JULY 28, 1914). 
"es ene Blue Book, No. 39; Collected Diplomatic Correspondence, 
on To the gratification of Europe, Serbia— 
) Accepted 8 of the 10 Austrian demands. 
ba lye a qualified refusal to the ether two. 
As to No. i, the Serb: 


of international jaw, mith, 
neighborly relations.” 


Hie epee Cede ptet ect patie ry pea ne aoe Saas eee GF ent erm ERS na ree 
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p 

and who bappe 
the participation in this inquiry of 
thorities appointed for this by 
8 


the kingdom. 


evasive. (See Austro lun 
matic Documents, pp. 506-514.) 

Two hours after receiving it the Austrian minister left Belgrade 
with all his staff. Grave apprehensions were felt that this break of 
diplomatic relations would be followed by European war. 

he Austrian foreign minister declared to the Russian ambassador 
(July 28) that his Government could “no longer recede, nor enter into 
any discussion about the terms of the Austro-Hungarian note.” (British 
Blue Book, No. 98; Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 70.) 


v. AUSTRIA DECLARES WAR ON SERBIA JULY 2, 1914. 


1. In spite of the efforts at mediation of Great Britain, Russia, and 
France, Austria declared war on Serbia July 28, 1914. 

2. Demand of Germany that the war be “ localized "—i. e., that no 
other power interfere with Austria’s chastisement of 

3. Belgrade bombarded July 29-30, and the war begun, 


Vi. CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Austria and Germany wanted war with Serbia, and their chief 
fear was lest something might, against their wills, force them to a 
peaceful settlement; hence the haste and secrecy which attended their 


measures, 

The impression left on my mind is that the Austro-Hungarian note 
was so drawn up is to make war inevitable; that the Austro-Hungarian 
Government are fully resolved to have war with Serbian; that they con- 
sider their position as a great power to be at stake; and that until 
punishment has been administered to Serbia it is en that the 


E t of ith Serbia, and it 
wW X e prospect of war w a, an s 
i undoubtedly be a great 3 


of state confessed privately that he 
1 —.— * 


t 
precedent in history, each phrase bears witness that Austria-Hun 
sired the war. * 


the army were thirstin oe Ree 
the two halves of the Austrian Empire and of the p e Only the 
refusal, and not the acceptance, of the claims put forward in the note 
could have profited Vienna 

“The question has been asked, 
elaborated, in Vienna or Berlin: 


understanding in all matters existed between Berlin and Vienna,” 
Maximilian Harden, in Die Zukunft for Anr 1, 1914; quoted in G. 
lexinsky, Ru the Great War, 120-130.) 


2. Austria’s object was to reduce Serbia to a state of vassalage as a 
step to Austrian hegemony in the Balkan Peninsula. Her promises not 
to destroy Serbia's erage ol! f or to annex her territory, therefore. 
failed to satisfy Serbia's friends. . 

“Austria demanded conditions which would have placed Serbia a 
her permanent control.“ (Prof. Hans Delbrück, a noted professor 


statesman of Germany, in Atlantic Monthly, for Feb., 1915, p. 284.) 

. Germany's objects were: = 

(a) To recover her prestige, lost in the Agadir affair (1911) and 
over the Balkan Wars (1912-13). 


b) To strengthen her ally Austria, and so increase her own power. 
c) To humiliate Russia and the triple entente, and to disrupt or 
7G) Te promote tt perstral European—“ Berlin to Bagdad roject 
) To promo he Cen —" n a —projee 
and open a trade route to Saloniki, the most favorably situated seaport 
for the commerce cf central Europe with the East. 
4. To advance these ends, Germany and Austria deliberately incurred 
the grave risk of a general F war. 
For reading references on Chapter IV. see page 37. 


V. Furuse or Dirtomacy ro Ayrrr War—Geratany AND AUSTRIA AT 
War WITH RUSSIA AND FRANCE. 


I. OUTLINE OF BYENTS, JULY 21 TO AUGUST 6, 1014. 


July 21. Secret orders preliminary to mobilization issued in Ger- 
many. These measures, including the movement of troops toward the 
French frontier, continued up to final mobilization. (See Le Mensonge 
= 3 Aan 5 pp. 14-25; Nineteenth Century and After, Issue for 

une, i. 

July 23. Austrian note sent to Serbia. 

July 25. Reply of Serbia. Austrian minister quits Belgrade, severing 
diplomatie relations. 

July 27. Sir Edward Grey proposed a conference at London on the 
dae ge question. France, Russia, and Italy accepted; Germany re- 


sed, 

July 28. Austria declared war on Serbia. 

July 20, Russian mobilization on the Austro-Hungarian frontier. 

July 30. Bombardment of Belgrade. General mobilization in Russia 


| matic Documents, 


which 
an 


might result, had. in the words of the German 
“ssive object." (British Blue Book, No. 
ments, p. 107.) 
August 2. Occupation of Luxemburg by Germany. Demand that 
Izium sio pena t German troops to violate its neutrality, 
August 3. lgium refused the German demand. Germany declared 
war on France. 
y August 4. Germany invaded Belgium. Great Britain declared war on 
ermany, 
August 6. Austria-Hungary declared war on Russia. 
Il, PROPOSALS FOR PRESERVING PRACE, 


1. A conference at London proposed by Sir Edward Grey (July 27). 
To be composed of the German and Italian ambassadors to Great 
Britain, as friends of Austria, and the French ambassador and Grey 
himself, as friends of Russia, Its purpose: To discover an issue 


1914, was child's 
London conference.” 

The pro 
declined b. 


Orange Book, No. 28; Collected Diplomatic Docu 
ments, p. 276.) 


„ Germany proposed direct negotiations between Russia and Austria 
over the Serbian e (July 27). Austria declined these direct 
negotiations, even though proposed by her ally. (Was this due to col- 
lusion between the two Governments?) 

4. The Kaiser (who unexpectedly returned to Berlin on July 26 from 
n yachting cruise) attempted to act as“ mediator™ between Russia and 
Austria ; but apparently he confined himself to the effort to persuade 
Russia to remain a spectator in the Austro-Serbian war without draw- 
ing Europe into the most terrible war it has ever seen.” <aiser to 
29, In ibit 22; Collected Diplo- 

431-432.) 


P. ‘s 

“Neither over the signature of the Kaiser nor over that of his for- 
5 — minister does the record show a single communication addressed to 
9 = ae interests of peace.” (J. M. Beck, The Evidene in the 

ase. p. Š 
5. The Tsar proposed, in a personal telegram to the Kaiser (July 
ve over the Austro-Serbian — to The Hague Tribunal.“ 
ts, p. ) This telegram is omitted 


declined.” (I Accuse, p; 187, note.) 
6. Proposal by Grey (July b9) that Austria should express herself as 
satisfied with the occupation of Belgrade and the neighboring Serbian 


territory as a pledge for a satisfactory settlement of her demands and 
—.— allow the o 


wers time and rtunity to mediate between 
— 3 and opportunity to ia 


King Geo of England, in a personal telegram (July 30)- to the 
Kaiser's brother, said: I rely on liam applying wis — betoane 
in order to induce Austria to accept this In t way he will 
prove that Germany and England are wor ing together to prevent what 
eee be pe 8 catastrophe.” (Collected Diplomatie Docu- 

‘Grey's expressed opinion (July 29) was that “mediation was ready 
to come into operation by any method that Germany thought possible 
if only Germany would press the button’ in interests of peace.” 
(British Blue Book, No. 84; Collected Diplomatic 

7. Proposal of Russian foreign min July 
recognizing thet the Austro-Serbian question 
ter of a question of European interest, declares herself ready to elimi- 
nate from her ultimatum points which violate the sovereign a hts of 


Serbia, Russia engages to stop her military preparations. ussian 
Orange Book, No. ; Collected Diplomatic T aata; p. 288.) 
y of German Foreign Minister that he considered it im le 


for Austria te aceept our pee Russian Orange Book, No. 63; 
Collected Diplomatic — mts, p. 280. = 


8. Second 
Austria 


hopeless so 
long as Au and Russia are ready to converse.” British fan 
Book, No. 131; Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 97. ‘om July 30 
onward the tenston between Russia and Germany was much greater 
than between Russia and Austria. As between the latter an arran, 
ment seemed Almost in sight.” (British ambassador at Vienna. 
British Blue Book, No. 161; Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 117.) 
But it was then too late, as Germany had already resolved upon 
war, and was preparing her ultimatums which precipitated the conflict. 
III. GERMAN ULTIMATUMS AND DECLARATIONS OF WAR AGAINST RUSSIA 
AND FRANCE, 


1. A council of war, held at Potsdam on the 8 of July 29, 
apparently decided definitely to make war on France and Russia. 

Our innermost conviction is that it was on this evening that the de- 
cision of war was reached. The 5th of July, before his departure for a 
cruise on the coasts of Norway, the Kaiser had given his consent to the 
launching of the Serbian venture. The 29th of July he decided for 
war.” (Le Mensonge du 3 Août, 1914, p. 38.) 
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“People who are in a position to know say that those 8 the 
leading military positions, supported by the Crown Prince an re- 
tainers, threatened the Emperor with their resignation en bloc If war 
were not resolved on.” (I Accuse, p. 189.) 

2. General mobilization of Russian army (July 80-31). This was 
grounded not merely on the measures of Austria, but also on “ the 
measures for mobilization (against Russia) taken secretly, but con- 
tinuously, by Germany for the last six days.” (French Yellow Book, 
No. 118; Collected Diplomatie Documents, p. 223, 

The Tsar assured the Kaiser; “It is far from us to want war. As 
Jong as the negotiations between Austria and Serbia continue, my 
troops will undertake no provocative action. I give you my solemn 
vo 2. 71755 (German White Book; Collected Diplomatic Docu- 
ments, p. . 

For evidence of German mobilization against France beginning as 
sary as July 21, see Nineteenth Centu and After, issue for June, 
1917. Consult also I Accuse, pp. 194-201; War Cyclopedia, under 
* Mobilization Controversy.” 

3. German ultimatum to Russia 1 81, midnight) demanding that 
the Government “ suspend their military measures by midday on August 
1” (twelve hours). 

Demand addressed to France (July 31, 7 p. m.) as to what the at- 
titude of France would be in case of war between Germany and Rus- 
sia?’ (French Yellow Book, No. 117; Collected Diplomatic ments, 
p. 223). The French Prime Minister answered (August 1, 1.05 p. m.) 
that “France would do that which her interests dictated.” (German 
White Book, Exhibit 27; Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 434. 

4. Declaration of war against Russia at 7.10 p. m. on August 1, fol- 
lowing Russia's failure to demobilize, (Russian Orange Book, No. 76; 
Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 294.) 

Orders for a general mobilization of the French army were signed 
at 3.40 p. m. the same day. j 

5. Declaration of war against France on August 3 (French Yellow 
Book, No. 147; Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 240.) 

This declaration contained charges that France had already violated 
German. territory, e. g., by droppi bombs from aeroplanes on railway 
tracks near Nuremburg). These charges are now shown to be false- 
hoods. (Le Mensonge du 3 Aout, 1914, pp. 130-230; pamphlet entitled, 
German Truth and a Matter of Fact, London, 1917.) To avoid possible 
clashes through hot-headedness of ber troops and underofficers, France 
withdrew her troops 10 kilometers (about six miles) within ber own 
frontiers. On the other hand German bands repeatedly crossed the 
French frontier, and even killed a French soldier on French soll before 
the declaration of war. (French Yellow Book, No. 106.) 

Similar falsehoods were inserted in the Austrian declaration of 
war on Serbia, and in the German declaration of war on Rus- 
sia. Falsehood and forgery were used with Machiavellian unscru- 
pulousness by Germany in the conduct of her foreign affairs. (Com- 

re Bismarck’s changes in the “Ems dispatch“ at beginning of 
franco-German war and his diabolical 88 that war with France 
thus became certain. Bismarck, Autob ography. II. p. 101. See War 
Cyclopedia, under German Government, Moral Bankruptcy,” ete.) 

IV. GERMAN RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR. 


The testimony is overwhelming not only that 8 planned with 
Austria an aggresive stroke in 1914, but that in the end it was she who 
recs the war. (See War Cyclopedia, under “ War, Responsibility 
or.“ $ 

“The constant attitude of Germany who, since the beginning of the 
conflict, while ceaselessly protesting to cac wer her ceful inten- 
tions, has actually, by her dilatory or negative attitude, caused the 
failure of all attempts at agreement, and has not ceased to encou 
through her ambassador the uncompromising attitude of Vienna; the 
German military preparations n since the 25th of July and subse- 
quently continued thouțt cessation; the immediate op tion of Ger- 
many to the Russian formula (of July 29-31), declared at Berlin inac- 
ceptable for Austria before that power had ever been consulted; in con- 
clusion, all the im ions derived from Berlin bring conviction that 
Germany has sought to humiliate Russia, to disintegrate the Triple 
Entente, and if these results could not be obtained, to make war.” 
(Viviani, French Minister for Foreign Affairs, July 3i, in French Yel- 
low Book, No. 114; Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 221.) 

“Never in the history of the world has a greater crime than this 
been committed. Never bas a crime after its commission been denied 
with greater effrontery and hypocrisy.” (I Accuse, pP: 208-9.) 

“The German Government contrived the war jointly in concert with 
the Austrian Government, and so burdened itself with the test 
responsibility for the immediate outbreak of the war. The German 
Government brought on the war under cover of 
upon the common people and eyen upon the Reichstag (note the sup- 

ression of the ultimatum to Belgium, the promulgation of the German 

hite Book, the elimination of the Tsar’s dispatch of July 29, 1914, 
etc.).” (Dr. Karl Liebknecht, German Socialist, in leaflet dated 3, 
191 See War Cyclopedia, under Liebknecht on German War ae 

“The object of this war (on the part of the opponents of err ag 
is to deliver the free ples of the world from the menace and the 
actual porer of a vast military establishment controlled by an irre- 
sponsible government which, having secretly planned to dominate the 
world, proceeded to carry the plan out without regard either to the 
sac obligations of treaty or the long-established practices and oer 
cherished principles of international action and honor; which chose i 
own time for the war; delivered its blow fiercely and suddenly; sto 
at no barrier either of law or mercy; swept a whole continent in 
the tide of blood—not the blood of soldiers only, but the blood of 
innocent women and children also and of the helpless poor; and now 
stands balked but not defeated, the enemy of four-fifths of the world. 
This power is not the German people, It is the ruthless master of the 
German people. It is no business of ours how that great people came 
under its control or submitted with temporary zest to the domination 
of its peus: but it is our business to see to it that the history of the 
rest of the world is no longer left to its handling.” 4 ne ident Wilson's 


reply to the Pope's peace pro; Is, August 27, 19 

För reading references on Chapter V, see page 37. 

VI. VIOLATION oF BELGIUM’S NEUTRALITY BRINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
I. WHY GREAT BRITAIN WAS EXPECTED TO STAY OUT. 

1. Embittered state of party relations growing out of the budget 
struggle of 1909-11, the Imitation of the veto of the House of Lords in 
1911, violence of the suffragettes (“ the wild women“), and the B 
by the House of Commons of the Irish home-rule bill (Ma 25,1 — LR 

2. Serious threat of rebellion in northern Ireland (Ulster) a t 


putting in force Irish home-rule act. Organization of armed forces 
under Sir Edward Carson; gun running” from Germany. 


3. Widespread labor troubles, ally a th x 
ni Un rest 2 India i especially among the railway workers. 
ce o n 3 cott movement; revolutionar, 101 ndin, 
eee e peole; e of shop 
. Unwarlike c o: péople; a “nation of sho 
keepers 5 unready for the sacrifices of war. Progress 61 

pa t opinions (“ Norman-Angellism ). 

6. Lack of an army adequate for use abroad. Composed of volun- 
teers (“ mercenaries "") instead of ey based on compulsory service, 
it was regarded (in the Kaiser's phrase) as “ contemptible.” 


II. BRITISH DIPLOMACY AND THE WAR, 


1. Sir Edward Grey, Secre for Foreign Affairs, labored unremit- 
tingly ae ( War Cyclopedia, under “Grey and British 


cy, , : 
= Sir Edward Grey deserves more than any other the name of the 
‘peacemaker of Europe.’ * * His efforts were in vain, but his 
merit in having served the cause of peace with indefatigable zeal, with 
aki and energy; will remain inextingulshable in history.” (I Accuse, 
pp. 248. 

“No man in the history of the world has ever labored more strenu- 
ously or more successfully than my right honorable friend, Sir Edward 
Grey, for that which is the supreme interest of the modern world—a 
general and abiding peace. * We 8 by every expedient 
that diplomacy can suggest, straining to almost the breaking point our 
most cherished friendships and ob tions, even to the last making 
effort upon effort and hoping against hope. Then, and only then, when 
we were at last compelled to realize that the choice lay between honor 
and dishonor, between treachery and good faith, and that we had at 
last reached the dividing line which makes or mars a nation worth 
of the name, it was then, and only then, that we declared for war.” 
(Prime Minister Asquith, ‘at the Guildhall, London. Sept. 4, 1914.) 

“Shoulder to shoulder with England we labored incessantly and sup- 
ported every proposal,” ete. (German White Book; in Collected Diplo- 
matic Documents, p. 410.) Similar admissions that Great Britain 
strove sincerely and energetically for ce are found in other passa. 
in the German White Book. Later the German Chancellor, yon Beth- 
mann Hollweg, declared: “ The inner responsibility {for the war] lles 
on the Government of Great Britain. * © England saw how 
> were morig but did nothing to spoke the wheel.” (Speech in 
stag, Dec. 2, 1914.) This statement, however, is palpably false. 

2. British fleet kept together after the summer maneuvers (July 27). 
Importance of this 8 

“I pointed out [to the Austrian ambassador] that our fleet was to 
have dispersed to-day, but we had felt unable to let it disperse. We 
should not think of calling up reserves at this moment, and there was 
no menace in what we had done about our fleet; but, owing to. the 

ibility of a European conflagration, it was impossible for us to 
—.— our forces at this moment. I gave this as an illustration of 
the anxiety that was felt [over the Serbian questionj.“ (Sir Edward 
Grey, in British Blue Book, No. 48; Collected Diplomatic Documents, 


p. ve 
3. Her liberty of action reserved; Great Britain 
dae Fy irs ie (July 29). e 
In the present case the dispute between Austria and Serbla was 
not one in which we felt called upon to take a hand. Even if the question 
e one between Austria and Russia we should not feel called upon 
to take a hand in it. It would then be a question of the supremacy of 


idea had always been to avoid being drawn into u war over a Balkan 
German, sved and France became involved 


We were free fro: ngage- 
ments, and we. should have to decide what British interests required us 
* . * 


to do. I thought it necessary to say that, because 
1 precautions with ene to our fleet, and I was about te ware: 
the German eee earl to count on our standing aside, but that 


g that 
in a contingency that I still hoped 
French ambassador, in Bri 
bs omatic 3 pp. 65-66. 

. Germany's“ mous proposal” of July 29 (followt - 
dam council of that date, at which var apparently rosa rea Seto > 
In return for British neutrality in case of war between Germany and 
France, the German chancellor promised: (a) Not to aim at torial 
acquisitions at the hap gers of ce” in ; (b) a similar under- 
taking with the French colonies was MES (e) the neu- 
trality of Holland would be observed as long as it was ed by 
Germany's adversaries + (d) in case Germany was obliged violate 
Belgium's neutrality, when the war was over Belgian integrity would 

2 if she had not sided Germany, 

He [the German chancellor} sald that should Austria be attacked 
by Russia a European 5 might, he reared, became inevitable, 
0 to 8 Obligations as A 's ally, in spite of his con- 
tinued efforts to 3 He then proceeded to make the fol- 
lowing strong bid for Bri neutrality. He aid that it was clear, so 
far as he was able to judge the main principle which governed British 

licy, that Great Britain would never Ae by and allow France to 

erushed in any conflict there might be. at, however, was not the 
object at which Germany aimed. Provided chat neutrality of Great 
Britain were certain, every assurance would be given to the British 
Government that the Imperial Government aimed at vo territorial 
acquisitions at the expense of France, should they prove victorious 
in any war that might ensue. 

“I questioned his excellency about the French colonies, and he said 
that he was unable to give a similar undertaking in that respect. As 
regards Holland, however, his excellency said that so long as Ger- 
many’s adversaries respected the integrity and neutrality of the Neth- 
erlands Germany was ready to give His Majesty's Government an 
assurance that she would do lik se. It depended upon the action of 
Belgian xon N Germany ves Beli corona ro — opon in 

um, when the war was over an integr would be re- 
spected if she had not sided 72 (B 10% 


Ed 
Blue Book, No. 87 ; Collected 


„ following administrative division of the Prov- - 
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Grey ho 8 (July 30). 
his ar Mad the foregoing proposals, the B cto gn secretary ane 
“ can be preserved, and the present crisis 
my own vor will be to 1 some arrangement 
to whic ive oF e be a party, b 7 * —_ 
no mg og the or hostile policy wou agains or 
allies be J or 


France, ia, and ourselves, j separately. I have 

— "inis and worked ed for. itas far as 1 eonid, theo — 
n crisis, an a corresponding our - 
tions sensibly imp 7770700. Utopian to 
form the ee of definite posals, but if tiaa present crisis, so much 
more acute than any has gone 8 tor generations, be 
safely passed, I am hopeful that the Po and reaction which will 
rota may e possibie some more definite rap rochement between 
wers than has bern ble hitherto.” (British Blue Book, No. 


the 
101; P Collected Diplomatic ‘uments, p. 78.) 

Germany made no to the above ——— 

7. M ould Great EBri wien out if rmany respected Belgium's 
8 (Aug. 1.) 


He [the German ambassador] asked me [Sir Edward Grey] whether, 
if Germany gave a promise not to violate Belgium's neutrality, we 


neutral. 
that I nor not say that; our hands were stili free, —— 
t our a should ve. All I could say w 


opinion here. 
on that condition alone. 

“The ambassador pressed me as to whether I could not formulate 
conditions on which — would remain neutral. He even suggested that 
the in y of ce and her eolonies might be guaranteed. 

rok that I felt obliged to refuse definitely any promise to 3 
neutral on similar terms, and I could only say that we must kee 
hands 1. 83 5 (British Blue Book, No. ; Collected Diplomatic 
* 

Great Britain not to Some in Ir Russia and France ed reason- 
able peace ig eed otherwise she would aid France (daly 311. 

said erman ambassador this morning that if Germany could 
put forward which made it clear that 


but, o „ L told German ambassador that if France became 
e A should be les (Sir Edward Grey, in British Blue 


9. Great Britain gives naval assurance to „ 2) 
low os tes 


tion of war on Russia (Aug. 1) 
invas 


Luxembur; urg. 

“I am authorized [by the British Cabinet] to sive an assurance that, 
if the German fleet comes into the Channel or through the North Sea to 
undertake hostile operations against French coasts or Write the 
British fleet will give all the protection 2 its power.“ ward 
Grey to the French ambassador, in British Blue Book, No. 148; Collected 

Diplomatic Desna p. 105.) 
inis ea er given as the result of an arrangement of several 
ge mings A the. French fleet was concentrated in the 
Wisditerranean s and the 3 ent in the North Sea, 
did not bind us to go to Nr a th Germany unless the German fleet 
took the action Indicated.” ` Edward Grey to the British ambassa- 
dor at Paris, in British Blue — No. powari $ > Collected Diplomatic Docu- 

ments, p. 105.) 


III. NEUTRALITY OF LUXEMBURG AND OF BELGIUM VIOLATED, 


1. Luxemburg invaded by German troops (Aug. 2). This was in 
violation of tue treaty of London (1867), as well as of her rights as a 


State in gen See gue Convention of 1907, arts. 2-5; 

Far 8 oot 8 ia, — „Luxemburg, Neutral Duties,’ „ Neutral: 
ity,” “ Neu State.“ 

2 5 status of Belgium as a neutralized State. Based upon the 


treaty of London (1839), by which e mag oot became “ an independent 


and neutral State, nd to observe such neu- 
trality award: all other States," and Prussia, France, Great Britain, 
Austr’ — and peanas 


2 gorana = * her neutrality. The 
Prussia in this guarantee. Con- 


firma B utrality Eie 1870. D by treaties between Great 

Britain Hon a not mgt 3 3 and ce. (See War Cyclo- 
s Be eutral tion. * 

pedia, under um ag a small neutral nation, the crime [of her 


represented what progress the world 
1 f conid, e of ee Upon e thi rror 
* ese years of ho 
is thet hercest of all. The burning, the shooting, the starving, and the 
robbing of small and 1 nations is tragic eno „But the 
German crime in Belgium ter than the sum of Bel 
— is a ime against L: pas of faith on which the world —.— å 
rish.” alter 5 5 in 2 of the American Academy of 
Pol tical hea’ Social Scienee, 2 woe: 
T in 1911 and 1914. 


will not lose of the al that the neutrality of 
Belgium us teed by international trea (German minister of 
chstag, Apr. 29, 191 Gray Book, No. 12; 

Collected 1 pipio natie jony LO ge : 
“The tr will not n 8 (German minister to 
Belgium, early on Aug. 2. 2, 1914, to Brussels journalists. In HI. Pore 


Tithe 
German minister to Belgium, o: 
instructed to make us an official comm fonication, 5 t 
his personal opinion as to the feclings of 4 of security which 
we had the right to entertain toward our eastern neighbors.” igian 
minister for foreign affairs, in Belgian Gray Book, No. 19; Collected 

Diplomatic Documents, p. 309.) 

4. France officially assured Great Britain and Belgium “> her resolve 
to respect Belgium’s neutrality (July 31 and Aug. 1), in response 


British Bl “Book, N 25145 zie: 8 Iga G Book, Na. it N. 18: 
ne os. an DA. BOT.) ra; 0. 
a ge ped paa Documents, z 


but disclose a certain amount of their. the event 
of war {British Blue Book, 5 Collected Diplomatic 
Documents, p. . 


6. . demanded (Aug. 2 at 7 peepee 
00 ly) Kat T Preece 


restore Belgium and 
Belgium 


erman 

many would 
Book, No, 20; Collected Diploma’ 
7. Belgium refused such fssion (A 5. 
were to accept the proposals 


ment, if the 
wel ce the honor L. ye 2 8 and betra, 


at kee 
to her assistance in repelling the 


9. Germany's justification of her action: 
(a) Plea of ay Aaa 3 we are now in a state of neces- 
an Our troops 


burg and pérha 
this is a breach of international law. * We kn 
that France stood ready for an invasion {this statement was 3 
en an tee eaa < i te basin, BRE per 
openly—the wrong we there commit we w to 
soon as our military aims have been attained. He who is menaced as 
for his possession can only consider 
(Chancellor von thmann- 
See War Cyclopedia, under 
“ Notwendigkeit.” ) 


Holiwen, in the Reichs 


* 8 — agi ice 
Cunego ita Raison,” i her own neutrality by con- 
mi ry conventions wis England in 1905 and 1912 directed 
ins claim is based on a willful misinterpretation 
0 —— ie scovered b y Germany in ee after the taking of 
that city. Documents, 


by the perpetrator. 
Cain blackened Abel 


et Spittel 
4 8 
Swiss, quoted in I Accuse, p. 2 
(er ilitary was the real 
other indications by an interview (Au; 
minister for foreign 9 and the Belgian minister to 
German Minister: It is a question of life or death for the 
If the German armies do not want to be caught between the hammer 
and the anvil they mier — a decisive blow at France in order then 


reason. This is shown, among 
> 1914) between the Tman 


to turn back a t 
an minister: But the frontiers of France are sufficiently ex- 
tended to make it possible to 3 passin, 5 tort h Belgium." 
For: minister: They are too stron (H. Davignon, 


Belgium and Germany, p. 14.) 


1. - Appeal of King 
esty's ers friendship an sand 
endly attitude of Engl soa 
you have just given us N 3 
rapt re 8 ot Your ajesty’ s Gov- 

A AN Gray Book, 


. — 
British Blue Book, No. 153, 159; 


pp. 107-109.) 

3. War declared by —.— Britain (about midnight, August 4). The 
“scrap of paper“ utteran 

The account of the last 1 interview mast 7 — ise m., structive: of the 
British ambassador with the German Cha lor ve: “I found 
the Chancell a harangue, 


cellor very agitated. His — — at once began 
which lasted for about 20 min said that the step taken by 
His — 42 Government was terrible to a degree; just for a word 
* neutrality —a word which in war time had so often’ been disregarded, 
ipe for a serap of paper Great Britain was going to make war on a 
ndred nation who desired nothing better than to be friends with her. 
All his efforts in that direction had been rendered useless by this last 
terrible step, and the policy to which, as I knew, he had devo himself 
since his accession to office had tumbled down like a house of cards. 
What we had done was unthinkable; it was like striking a man from 
behind while he was fighting for his life against two assailants. He 
held Great Britain responsible for all the terrible events that ight 

happen. I protested irony against that statement, and said 
e same way as he and Herr Teee Jagow (German Foreign Minister) 
wished me to understand that for egical reasons it was a matter 
of life and death to Germany to . — through Belgium and violate 
the latter’s neutrality, so I would wish him to i er that it was, 
so to speak, a matter of ‘life and death" for the honor of Great Britain 
that she should keep her solemn engagement to do her utmost to 
defend Belgium’s neutrality if attacked. That solemn compact simply 
had to be kept, or what confidence could Caran have in engagements 
given by Great Britain in the future? The Chancellor said: But at 
what price will that compact have been kept? Has the British Gov- 
ernment thought of that? I hinted to his excellency as plainly as I 
could that fear of consequences could hardly be regarded as an excuse 
for breaking solemn r but his excellency was so excited, so 
evidently overcome be the news of our action, and so little disposed 

to hear reason that I refrained from adding fuel to the flame by 
ther argument.” (British Blue Book, No. 160; Collected Diplomatic 

Documents, Le 111. See War Cyclopedia, under ‘a Scrap of Paper.”) 
4. Great Britain’s reasons for entering the war: 
a) Her obligations to Belgium under the treaty of 1839. 

b) Her relations to France growing out of Ane entente cordiale 
a ). These ties were strengthened in subsequent years by; con- 
sultations of British and French naval experts, but no promise of, 8 

more than diplomatic support was given until August 2, 1914. 


utes. He 
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“> CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE: 


JANUARY 31, 


“ We have agreed that consultation between experts is not, and ought 
not, to be regarded as an atten that commits either vernment 
to action in any PEE eR that has not yet arisen and may never 
arise, The disposition, for Instance, of the French and British fleets, 
respectively, at the present moment is not based upon an engagement 
to cooperate in war. 

“You have, however, pointed out that if either Government had 
gate reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third power it might 

ecome essential to know whether it could in that event depend upon 
the armed assistance of the other. 

“I agree that if either Government had grave reason to expect an 
unprovoked attack by a third power, or something that threatened the 
ot peace, it should immediately discuss with the other whether 

th Government’s should act together to prevent aggression and to 
ageria i peace; and if so, what measures 1 would be prepared to 

ake in common.” (Sir Edward Grey to e French ambassador, 
Noy. 22, 1912; see New York Times Current History, I P: 283.) 

“There is but one way in which the Government could make certain 
at the present moment of keeping outside this war, and that would be 
that it should immediately issue a proclamation of unconditional neu- 
trality. We can not do that. We have made the commitment to France 
[of Aug. 2, 1914] that I have read to the House, which prevents us 
doing that.“ (Sir Edward Grey in the House of Commons, Aug. 3, 
1914; New York Times Current lstor, I, 8. 289.) 

(e) Self-interest—the realization that Germany's hostility to her 
was implacable, and that if Great Britain was not to surrender her 
position as a at power in the world, and possibly a gogdly portion 
of her colonial possessions, she must ultimately fight Germany; if so, 
better in alliance with France and Russia than alone at a later time. 

5. Great Britain's declared war aims. 

“ We shall never sheathe the sword which we have not lightly drawn 
until Belgium recovers in full measure all and more than all that she 
has sacrificed, until France is adequately secured against the menace 
of aggression, until the rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe 
are placed upon an unassailable foundation, and until the military 
domination of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.” (Prime Minis- 
ter Asquith, Nov. 9, 1914.) 

“J say nothing of what the actual conditions of peace will be, be- 
cause those are things which we must discuss with our allies and settle 
in common with them, But the great object to be attained * * * 
is that there shall not again be this sort of militarism in Europe, which 
in time of peace causes the whole of the Continent discomfort by its 
continual menace, and then, when it thinks the moment has come that 
suits itself, plunges the Continent into war.” (Sir Edward Grey, House 
of Commons, Jan. 26, 1916.) 

” What we and our allies are fighting for is a free Europe. We want 
a Europe free not only from the domination of one nationality by an- 
other, but from hectoring diplomacy and the l of war, free from 
the constant rattling of the sword in the scabbard, from r talk 
of shining armor and war lords. In fact, we feel we are fighting for 
equal rights; for law, justice, peace; for civilization throughout the 
world as against brute force, which knows no restraint and no mercy. 

“ What Prussia proposes, as we understand her, is Prussian suprem- 
acy. proposes a Europe modeled and ruled by Prussia. e is 
to dispose of the liberties of her neighbors and of us all. We say 
that life on these terms is intolerable. And this also is what France 
and Italy and Russia 2 * We are fighting the German idea of the 
wholesomeness, almost the desirability, of ever recurrent war. Ger- 
many's philosophy is that a settled peace spells degeneracy. Such a 
potion y, if it is to survive as a practical force, means eternal appre- 

ension and unrest. It means ever-increasing armaments, 
arresting the development of mankind along the lines of culture and 
umanity. $ 

“The allies can tolerate no peace that leaves the wrongs of this war 
unredressed. eace counsels that are purely abstract and make no 
attempt to discriminate between the rights and the wrongs of this war 
are ineffective if not irrelevant. 

ae FS The authorities have 8 but one idea 
of peace, an iron peace im on other nations by German 8 
They do not understand that free men and free nations will rather dle 
than submit to that ambition, and that there can be no end to war till 
it is defeated and renounced.” (Sir Edward Grey to correspondent of 
Chicago Daily News, in June, 1916.) 


Mr. OWEN. Now, Mr. President in support of that there 
is a tremendous amount of historical evidence. I want to call 
attention to certain volumes which have dealt with this mat- 
ter particularly and which I wish to put in the Recorp in 
order that those who desire to know what the facts are may 
find the bibliography immediately at hand. So without read- 
ing I ask to print in the Rrecorp a list of these books which 
are of immediate present import. 

8 PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 
granted, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


's War Mania, Š 
Gems of German Thought. (Archer.) 
Hurrah and Hallelu Bang.) 

Pan Germanic Doctrine. (Harpers. 

Out of Their Own Mouths. (A ple a} 


Der Deutsche Chauvinismus. ippold.) 

Das Annexionistische Deutschland, (Grumbach) 

My Four Years in Germany, (Gerard.) 

Juge par . Themes.) 

Obstacles to Peace, ete 

Ten Pamphlets, (War information series, Committee on Public 
Information. 

Germany and the Next War. (Von Bernhardi.) 

I Accuse. (Doran & Co,, N. Y.) 

The Crime. (Dorau & Co., N. X.) 

The Diplomatic Facts of the War. 8 

The Immediate Causes of the Great War. (Chipwood.) 

Fallacies and Facts. Lord Roberts.) 

The Diplomacy of the Great War. Ballard.) 

Because I am a German. (Fernan.) 

The Evidence in the Case. (Beck. 
$ wat Wanted the European War. (Guglielmo Ferrero—Clarendon 
Press, 

German Annexationist Aims, (Grumbach. 

How the Nations W. (Kennedy. 
Topical Outline of the War, (Prof, Samuel B. Harding, Indiana 
University.) 


It means- 


Mr. OWEN. By the Committee on Public Information, com- 
prising the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Navy, and under the immediate supervision 
of Mr. George Creel, there was printed not long since, on 
November 15, 1917, a volume called “Conquest and Kultur,“ 
which sets forth the philosophy of the Pan-German group or 
the Prussian military autocratic group, giving the opinions 
of the various leaders of the German Empire, beginning with 
the Kaiser himself, and including Von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Von Heydebrand, and various other leaders—amilitary, political, 
and educational. I want to call attention to this particular 
volume, and I want to call especial attention to certain 
declarations made in it, showing that this war was planned 
upon the neighboring nations of the German and Austrian 
Empires and that they contemplated making war upon the 
United States. 

On page 11 of this document will be found a statement attrib- 
uted to Maj. N. A. Bailey, and made to W. T. Hornaday, on 
August 11, 1915, a statement which was called to the attention 
of the Senate by the Senator from IIlinois [Mr. Lewis] some 
months ago, and which ought to be printed in full in the Recorp 
so that people who wish to know about it may see it. He says: 


At the close of the Spanish-American War I was returning on the 
Santee, I think it was, from Santiago, Cuba, to Montauk Point. 
* © On board there was a military attaché from Germany, Count 
von Goetzen, a personal friend of the Kaiser. There was also an 
attaché from some South American country, possibly Argentina. 
Apropos of a discussion between Count von Goetzen and mran 
on the friction between Admiral Dewey and the German admi at 
Manila, von Goetzen said to me: “I will tell you something which you 
better make note of. I am not afraid to tell you this because, if you 
do speak of it, no one would believe you and everybody will laugh at 


ou. 
7 “About 15 years from now my enp? glo start her war, She will, 
be in Paris in about two months after commencement of hostilities. 
Her move on Paris will be but a step to her real object—the crushing. 
of England. Everything will move like clockwork. We will be pre. 
pared and others will not be prepared. I speak of this because of the 
connection which it will have with your own country. F 
“Some months after we finish our work in Europe we will take New. 
York and probably Washington and hold them for some time. We will 
put your- country in its place with reference to Germany. We do not 
ntend to take any of your territory, but we do intend to take a bil- 
Hon er more dollars from New York and other 58 gme The Monroe 
doctrine will be taken charge of by us, as we will then have put you 
in your place, and we will take cha of South America, as far as we. 
want to. J have no hostility toward your country. I like it, but we 
have to go our own way. n't forget this, and about 15 years from 
now remember it and it will interest you.” 


Mr. President, this statement would have beer utterly incredi- 
ble except for the amount of evidence which has come from every 
direction, and from every quarter of the globe, which shows that 
this forecast” was based upon known facts, The fact that 
America must stand the brunt of this German war, if Wil- 
liam II can have his way, is shown by what the American 
Ambassador, James W. Gerard says in his book, “My Four 
Years in Germany.” He refers to an interview which he ob- 
tained on October 22, 1915. He had tried from the preceding 
spring to have an interview with the Kaiser, who refused to 
see him, although we were at peace with Germany. Finally, 
Gerard wrote a note to the chancellor saying: 

Some time since I requested an interview with the Kalser. You need 
not give yourself any further trouble about the request. 

: James W. GERARD. 

Thereupon the interview was granted. It took an hour and a 
quarter, during which time the Emperor talked vehemently and 
angrily to Gerard. Referring to this interview, Mr. Gerard 
says: ‘ 

The Emperor was standing, so, naturally, I stood also; and arconding 
to his habit, which is quite Rooseveltian, he stood very close to me an 
talked very earnestly. * lle showed, however, great bitterness 
against the United States and - said, “America better look 
out after this war,” and.“ I shall stand no nonsense from. America 
after the war. * * è I was so fearful in reporting the danger- 
ous part of this interview, on account of the man jes, not only in 
my own 8 but also In the State Department, t I sent but a 
very few words in a roundabout way by courier direct to the President. 

A. Curtis Roth, former American vice consul at Plauen, 
gives evidence of this same condition, if any evidence were 
needed, as follows: 


The Germans became imbued with the ideas that America must be 
made to suffer, that America must indemnify the German people, and 
behind these ideas were the German Army and Navy, the pan-Germans, 
the agrarians, conservatives of all hues, and the National Liberals, 
the national German committees * * * and the German Govern- 

e 

In — 1915, I was with a m of German officers at Bad Elster 
in southeastern Saxony. j. Liebster, an acquaintance of mine 
„ „ œ» joined our party. Maj. Liebster sought the occa- 
sion for a conversation with me and among other things said: “ We 
are keeping books on you Americans, It’s a long accofint and we 
haven't missed any details. Rest assured that that account will be 


resented to you some for settlement. We are keeping 
the account in black and white * * with customary German 
thoroughness.” ` 


Mr. President, in Ambassador Gerard’s book he makes a 
quotation from Von Tirpitz which, I think, it is worth while to 
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place in the Recorp, and which, without reading, I ask leave to 
insert, showing that Von Tirpitz intended to make war on the 
United States when Germany had succeeded in conquering 
Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From page 249 of My Four Years in Germany,” by James W. Gerard. 


During this winter of submarine controversy an interview with Von 
Tirpitz, thinly veiled as an interview with a “high naval authority,” 
was paeen in that usually most conservative of newspapers, the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. In this interview the “high naval authority” 
advocated ruthless submarine war with England and promised to bring 
about thereby the speedy surrender of that country. After the sur- 
render, which was to include the whole British fleet, the German 
fleet, with the surrendered British fleet added to its force, was to 
sail for America and exact from that country indemnities enough to pay 
the whole cost of the war. 

After his fall Von Tirpitz, in a letter to some admirers who had sent 
him verses and a wreath, advocated holding the coast of Flanders as a 
necessity for the war against England and America, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, one of the most striking recent 
evidences of this Hohenzollern conspiracy is an article by a 
German captain of industry named August Thyssen, to which I 
want to call the attention of the Senate. There is a very 
illuminating description of who August Thyssen is by the 
Marquise de Fofitenoy, which I ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


AUGUST THYSSEN ON KAISER. 


That old August Thyssen should have made so vitriolic an attack 
upon the Kaiser and against his dynasty as that contained in his 
extraordinary 8 recently addressed to the business men of the 
vaterland, and which has just reached the United States, may be re- 
garded as a very significant and noteworthy sign of the times. 

It is altogether amazing that the pamphlet should ever have been per- 
mitted to get, into print and into circulation, that any copies thereof 
should have been allowed to get out of Germany into foreign countries, 
and also that the bold author should be still at liberty instead of con- 
fined in the t of dungeons, with all his possessions confiscated to 
the crown, for he makes no bones about e g the Kaiser in person 
with extortion and blackmail, with savage persecution of those who 
opposed his wishes and with willful deceit and fraud. 

e likewise sets forth the promises of immense tracts of British and 
French territory made b7 rag ee William to German business men 
prior to the summer of 1914, in order to secure their support for the 
war which he had in view, Thyssen himself being offe a nt of 
30,000 acres in the mining districts of Australia and the entire Dominion 
of Canada, for exploitation by means of a syndicate. Thyssen refused 
to take these pledges seriously and has been in the Emperor's black 
books ever since, 

GERMANY'S INDUSTRIAL CHIEF, 


Now, in order to appreciate the importance of the pamphlet it is 
necessary to explain just who August Thyssen is. If Albert Ballin, 
Emil von Rathenau, the members of the d sty of Stumm, the Henckel- 
Donnersmarcks, etc., are the captains of finance and industry of Ger- 
many, then August Thyssen is the captain general. He may be compared 
to a sort of blend between Charles M. Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel 
Works, and the late J. Pierpont Morgan, and has often described 
as the king of the steel, tron, and coal industries of central Europe. 

He was harks 0 ed to the present war, which he insists could 
have been avolded i gland had n represented at the court of the 
Kaiser by the president of some great steamship company and Germany 
had been 5 in the same way at the court of St. James by some 
great Rhen or Westphalian ironmaster or manufacturer, 


5 FOREIGN INVESTMENTS LOST, 


An ardent advocate of the internationalism of commerce, Th 
possessed until the beginning of the war huge mines, ironworks, 
and even harbors, in British India, in other English colonial depen- 
dencies, as well as in France and in Russia, all of which have n 
sequestrated by the Governments of these three powers as proj 
belonging to the German foe, If Holland gets dra into the fray 
in spite of her endeavors to preserve her neutrality, Thyssen’s vast 
system of docks and shipbuilding works at Vlaardingen, near Rotter; 
dam, will likewise be lost to him. 

These he secured some seven or eight years ago In behalf of the Vulcan 
Iron & 5 Bullding Co., of rmany, which he controls, and he 
had given a contract for the construction of an additional large, new 
harbor, with a depth of 30 feet, also a dry dock large enough to hold the 
biggest geal and huge wharves at Viaardingen, when the war 
began. The-entire DOREA is surrounded by a lofty wall, so as to 
insure complete privacy. hyssen’s ironworks in France were situated 
at Montigny and at Maisieres, while his docks in France were at Caen. 
His principal base in Russia, until the summer of 1914, was at Nikolsieff, 
on the Black Sea, where he owned practically everything in sight. 

August Thyssen is about 78, in every sense of the word a self-made 
man, having started some 50 years ago with a capital of $6,000. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this article, which I desire to 
call to the attention of the country, is as follows: “ 
I am writing this pamphlet 
Says August Thyssen— > 
because I want to open the eyes of Germans, especially of the business 
community, to facts. When the Hohenzollern wanted to get the sup- 
ort of the commercial class for their war plans, they put their ideas 
fore us as a business proposition. A large number of business and 
commercial men were asked to support the Hohenzollern war policy on 
the ground that it would pay them to do so. ý 
Let me frankly confess that I am one of those men who was led to 
agree to support the Hohenzollern war plan when this appen was made 
to the leading business men of Germany in 1912-13, was led to do 
s0, however, against my better judgment. 


ocks, 
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In 1912 the Hohenzollerns saw that the war had become a necessity 
to the preservation of the military system, upon which their power 
depends. In that year the Hohenzollerns might have directed, if they 
had desired, the foreign affairs of our country so that peace would 
have been insured in Europe for at least years. But prolenged 
peace would have resulted certainly in the break-up of our military 
system, and with the break-up of our military system the aner of the 

ohenzollerns would come to an end. The Emperor and his family, 
as I said, clearly understood this, and they therefore, in 1912, decide 
to embark on a great war of conquest. 

But to do this they had to get the commercial community to support 
them in their aims. They did this by holding out to them hopes of 
= personat gain as a result of the war. In the light of events that 

ve taken place since August, 1914, these promises now appear to 
have been supremely ridiculous, but most of us at the time were led 
to believe that they would probably be realized. 

I was personally promised a free nt of 30,000 acres in Australia 
and a loan from the Deutsch Bank of £150,000, at 3 per cent, to enable 
me to develop my business in Australia. Several other firms were 
romised al TRUIE facilities in India, which was to be conquered 
y Germany, be it noted, by the end of 1915. A syndicate was formed 
for the exploitation of Canada. This syndicate consisted of the heads 
of 12 t firms; the working capital was fixed at £20,000,000, half 
of which was to be found by the German Government. 

There were, I have heard, promises made of a more personal char- 
acter. For example, the “ conquest of . 7 ” was to be made the 
occasion of bestowing upon certain favo and wealthy men some of 
the mos desirable residences in England, but of this I have no actual 
proo: 


private gatherings of business men in Berlin 
I was at one of these gatherings. 


ror was 
conquest of India. 
geenp 


ina vey 
governed by them. 
e British 


rinces will, after our conquest, flow in a sonen stream into 
h the German flag 
will fly over every other flag.“ 

Finally the Emperor concluded : 

“I am making you no promises that can not be redeemed, and the 
shall be redeemed if you are now to make the sacrifices whic 
are necessary to secure the position that our coun must and shall 
occupy in the world. He who refuses to help is a traitor to the Father- 
land ; he who helps willingly and generously will have his rich reward.” 

All sounded, I admit, Sin titan and alluring, and though there were 
some who viewed rather dublously the prospect of Germany being able 
to conquer the world in a year, the majority of business and commercial 
men a to support the Hohenzollern war plans. - Most of them have 
since wished th d never paid any attention to them. 

According to the promises of the Hohenzollern, victory was to have 
been achieved in December, 1915, and the promises made to myself and 
other commercial men in Germany when our money for the Kaiser's 
war chest was wanted were to have been then redeemed. 

But this is what has happened in reality: In December of 1916 the 
chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, began to have interviews once more with 
business men. The purpose of these interviews again was to get more 
money from them. Guaranties were asked from 75 business men in 
Serman; including myself, that they would undertake to subscribe 
£200,000,000 to the next war loan. I was personally asked to guarantee 
a subscription of £200,000. I declined to give this guaranty; so did 
some others. I was then favored with a private interview with Beth- 
mann-Hollweg's private secretary, who told me that if I declined to give 
the guaranty and subsequently the money I would lose a contract I 
had with the war office. But not only that—I was threatened with the 
practical ruin of my business if I did not give the guaranty. 

I,described this demand as blackmail of the worst sert and refused 
to guarantee a mark to the war loan. Two months later I lost my con- 
tract, and the greater part of my business has been taken over at a 
figure that means confiscation. Moreover, I am not to get paid until 
after the war, but am to receive 4 per cent on the purchase price. 
Every man who declined to promise a subscription to the amount he 
was asked has been treated in the same manner. 


The majority of men, however, preferred to y to being ruined, 
and so the Hohenzollerns in the main got their way. But, apart 
from the blackmailing of men who re to pay any more money 


into the Hohenzollern war chest, let us see how the Hohenzollerns’ 
promises are working out. A circular was sent out last March to a 

rge number of business men by the foreign trade department which 
contained the following su; tion: 

“It will be wise for employers who have foreign trade interests to 
employ sponte in Torelan countries who can pass themselves of as 
being of French or English birth, German agents and travelers will 
8 for some time after the war have difficulty in doing business 
not only in enemy countries but in neutral countries. here will 
undoubtedly be a personal prejudice against Germans that would 
probably, make it difficult for 1 of German firms to do 

usiness. Although this prejudice will not interfere with German 
trade, as it will be merely of a personal character, it will facilitate 
trading transactions if employers will employ agents who can pass 
as French or English, preferably, or as Dutch, American, or Spanish.” 

So this is the prospect we are faced with after the war, The mean- 
ing of this circular in plain language is this. So loathed and hated 
have Germans become outside their own country that no one will want 
to have any personal dealings with thèm after the war. 
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Al number of businesses are, moreover, bel secretly bol- 
stered up with State aid. A condition of this aid is t the owners 
of the businesses receiving it agree to accept a considerable 


d of State control over their business after the war. 

This is part and parcel of a plan on the part of the Hohenzollerns 
to get the commer- Aal classes thoroughly into thelr gri ore the 
end of the war. and so minimize the chances of a revolution. 3 

These men who have agreed to accept aid now for their businesses, 
and State control after the war, have received a notification from the 
forelgn trade department to the effect that, with proper organization, 
Germany ought to recover her prewar trade three years after peace 
is deciared. Here is the Hohenzollern method of redeeming promises. 
We are ta get back our prewar trade three years after peace is de- 
clared. and to do this we must submit to have our trading transactions 
controlled and supervised by the State. 

German to whom such prospects are held out by the Em- 
to see that he has been bamboozled and 8 sag 
ope 


Can a 
ror fa 
‘cooled into supporting a war from which the utmost he can 

gain is to come out of it without national bankruptcy? 

This article is not needed to establish the fact that this world 
war was deliberately prepared by the German Government. be- 
cause that is otherwise overwhelmingly established. It is only 
of interest as one of innumerable circumstantial evidences which 
may be of interest at this time, 

Mr. President, the manner in which German opinion has been 
influenced in supporting these plans is described in a very care- 
ful way by the introduction to the work called “ Germany's 
War Mania.” published by Dodd, Mead & Co. Without reading 
it, I ask permission to insert in the Record a part of that intro- 
duction describing the manner In which German op:nion has 
been influenced by the Hohenzollern government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). 
There being no objection, consent is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

INTRODUCTIO®. 

The prevailing idea in Great Britain is that the sinister influence 
which broug>t on the present war bas been the policy. secret and bid- 
den, of a small group of militurists around the Kaiser. a policy to which 
the — people have been compelled to assent after its results were 

on m. 
wp Nothing can be more mistaken than this idea. Germany's plans for 
world conquest were not secretly conceived by a small clique. They 
were not concealed from the German people and were not without the 
sympathy of the German nation. 

Never, even ander the extremest form of democracy, bas the ruling 
class so taken the le into its confideace, so openly, sought and 
aroused a favorable public opinion, so continuously bid for general sup- 

rt, so tho bly . Its intentions and plans as bas Germany 

n developing ber policy of Pan-Germanic conquest. during the last 
quarter of a century. bere has not been in the history of the world 
an tional «am of such a size, of such thoroughness, and so 
completely organizing and utilizing all channels for arousing interest 
and gaining support. 

German ne pers and periodicals, German Government and mill- 
tary officials, German educators and authors, German leacues and asso- 
cintions have been preac>ing these ideas and aims and policies far and 
wide to the German millions every hour of the both before and 

ially since William II came to the throne in 1 . r 

The purpose of this book is to give to English readers an authorita- 
tive account of this war mania, a veritable German g 1 of blood and 
iron, which has been deliberately brought into being by the artificial 
stimulation of Teutonic sentiment for the last 43 Fears. 

Out of the mouths of the German leaders themselves the chapters of 
this book lay bare precisely what German ideals and aims, policies and 
plans bave been; from the Kaiser himself. from bis highest govern- 
mental officials, from his military chiefs, from his foremost educators, 
from tis leading molders of opinion—from their own words this pic- 
ture of Germany's world policy bas been created. This book is not a 
commentary on Germany's ideas, not an outsider's deductions from her 
policies, not a study of what she might be driving at, but actual state- 
ments from ber own political, military, and intellectual leaders as to 
what she wants and hew ste expects to get it. 


Among many other evidences that Berlin and Vienna conspired 
to start the war, I quote Baron Beyens, the Belgian minister at 
Berlin, and the American ambassador, Henry Morgenthau, at 
Constantinople, who quotes the Italian ambassador at Constan- 
tinople as haying been given the same information by Baron 
Wangenheim, the German ambassador at Constantinople: 


Berlin and Vienna were at one in their desire for immediate and in- 
evitable hostilitiis, The paternity of the scheme, as well as of the pro- 
cedure employed, which are, on account of their very cleverness, worthy 
of n Bismarck, is attributed here in the diplomatic world to a German 
rather than an Austrian brain. 


e Secret ha 


rey Book, 


On August 18, 1914, as American ambassador at Constantinople, 1 
called on the Marquis of Pallavicini, the Austro-Hungarian ambassador, 
to congratulate him on the Emperor's eighty-fourth birthday. * * * 
The conversation then turned to the war, which was in its third week, 
and his excellency told me that when he visited the Emperor in May 
His Imperial Majesty had said that war was inevitable because ‘of con- 
‘ditions in the Balkans. X 

A still more remarkable confirmation came to me from Baron Wan- 
genheim, the German ambassador at Constantinople. In an outburst of 
enthnsiasm after the arrival of the Goeben and the Breslau in the 
8 * + © the German ambassador informed me that a 
conference had been held In Berlin in the early part pf July 119141 at 
which the date of the war was fixed. This conference was presided over 
by the Kaiser; the Baron Wangenheim was nt to report on condi- 
tions in Turkey. Moltke, the chief of staff, was there, and so was 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. With them were the leaders of German 
finance, the directors of the railroads, and the captains of industry, 


. 2 „ 
the affirmative 8 financiers, who insisted that they must have 
to sell securities and arrange their 


Each was asked If he were ready for the war. All replied in 


two weeks in w 
nnn... 

It was not to me alone that Baron Wangenbeim told the story of 
this Berlin conference. Only recently the Marquis Garroni, the Italian 
ambassador at Constartinople, announced that Baron Wangenheim 
sid the same thing fo him, Italy at that time being a member of the 
5 5 alllance. My diary shows that the conversation with the German 
ambassador took place cn August 26. This was about six weeks after 
the fateful council in Berlin. „and all the details of the meet- 
ing were still fresh in Baron Wangenbeim's mind. ura Morgen- 
12. tort American ambassador to Turkey, in New York World, Oct. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have placed in the Recorp 
some of the evidence justifying the statements of fact in the 
proposed concurrent resolution. I desire and request that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in order that it may be considered. : ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
concurrent resolution will be so referred. 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS, 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I think the calendar ought to be 
called, The session is well advanced, and the calendar has not 
been called for some time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a ‘motion pending 
to that effect; and if the Senator will permit the Chair to do so, 
the Chair will submit the motion for disposition. 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending motion is the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sauru] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 1795) to relieve Con- 
gress from the adjudication of private claims against the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names; 


foreign 


Asburst Hale Myers Smitb, Ga. 

Bankhead Hardwick New Smith, Md. 

Borah enderson Norris Smith, Mich, 
Hollis Nugent Smoot 

Calter James verman Stone 

berlain Jo nson S. Dak, Pittman Sutherland 

Colt ellogg Poindexter Swanson 
ope Pomerene Tillman 

Fernald Lewis Shafroth Warren 

Gallinger McCumber Sheppard 

Gore McKellar Shields 

Grouna Martin Smith, Ariz, 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wo.corr] on 
public business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY] is absent on account of illness, ; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. Townsenp] is 
absent because of important committee work to which he is 
assigned. 

Mr. GRONNA, I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] is absent on account of illness in 
his family. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent 
on account of illness. ; 

a Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Warsu] is still detained by 

Iness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll call discloses but 45 
Senators, not a quorum, present. The Chair asks to have the 
absentees called. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators and 
Mr. TRAMMELL and Mr. Weers answered to their names when 
called. 2 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] is detained on public business. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. HARDING, 
Mr. VarpamMan, Mr. JoHnson of California, Mr. McNary, Mr. 
WapswortH, Mr. Jones of New Mexico, and Mr. STERLING en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The call discloses the presence 
of 56 Senators. A quorum is present. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. SmrrH] is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the bill which I have 
asked the Senate to consider is one by which it is proposed to 
repeal what is known as the Crawford amendment. It is practi- 
cally the bill introduced by Mr. Mann in the last House of Rep- 
resentatives and which passed the House, but which did not 
reach a vote in the Senate. There were two bills 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GALLINGER. For information, does the Senator say 
that Mr. Maxx introduced a bill to repeal the Crawford amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. x 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not remember it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He did. He introduced a bill and 
passed it through the House. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not think so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am sure this bill is practically the 
Mann bill. It came over to the Senate and was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. I was chairman of a subcommittee to 
which the bill was referred. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sümos!] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] were 
members of the subcommittee. We made a few amendments to 
the Mann bill. One, and the most important, was a provision 
that allowed by certiorari cases to be carried from the Court of 
Claims to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

This is the bill which Mr. Mann passed through the House 
with a few minor amendments added. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee made a few amendments and reported it favorably during 
the last Congress. There were pending in the Court of Claims 
u number of suits brought under what are known as the Bow- 
man and the Tucker Acts and the judiciary act. Under those 
acts certain churches and schoolhouses and public institutions 
that were used and damaged during the Civil War were per- 
mitted to go into the Court of Claims and establish their dam- 
ages, and certain persons, if they could show they were loyal to 

the Union during the war, were permitted to make somewhat 
similar claims. 

There were pending in the Court of Claims several hundred 
of these suits. The parties. had prepared their testimony and 
had gone to considerable expense under congressional authority 
allowing the suits. Under this authority given by the Govern- 
ment to sue no individual could recover without proof of loy- 
alty to the Union during the war. 

Now. on an appropriation bill, on the last day of the session 
of the Senate, as I recall it, in 1915 Senator Crawford offered 
an amendment withdrawing the jurisdiction from the Court of 
Claims as to all these suits brought under what are known as 
the Bowman and Tucker Acts and the judiciary act. A point 
of order would have thrown out the amendment, but was not 
made. It was not carefully considered. It went over to the 
House, and it was so late that, as I understand, they took the bill 
as it was, because they did not believe it was possible, if they 
objected to the Crawford amendment, to pass the legislation. 
We were about to adjourn, and any change of the bill in the 
House would have prevented action. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the Senator ought to state there, 
because I recall it very clearly, that the reason why no point of 
order was made on the amendment offered by Senator Crawford 
was because it was understood over here that if a point of order 
was made they would take advantage of the parliamentary sit- 
uation and prevent the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia 
will permit me, it might illuminate the subject a little to say 
that there were 1,033 claims in that bill, and the friends of 
those 1,033 claimants were willing to take pretty much any- 
thing to let the bill go through. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; the people who were provided 
for were forced to sacrifice the people whose cases were pending 
in the courts to make possible action on the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In other words, there were 1,033 claims 
trumped up 50 years after the war, and our friends who are so 
assiduous in getting this class of claims through were willing to 
take them with the Crawford amendment. That is all there 
was to it. < 

Mr. JAMES. The term “trumped up” is not true or fair. All 
these claims were passed on by the Court of Claims of the 
United States. I do not take it the Senator is quite willing to 
have that broad accusation stand against the courts of this 
country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall discuss that in my own time and in 
my own language. 

Mr. JAMES. And I will reply to it in my own way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I shall quote from a distinguished 
Democratic Senator who on this floor, in response to an inquiry 
from me, said there was not an honest claim in the list, and we 
ought to cut them out. i 

Mr. JAMES. I dọ not think the Senate wants to be bound 
by what any one Senator said. It takes a majority to bind the 
Senate. In regard to the claims from my own State, they were 
every one advocated by my late colleague, Senator Bradley, of 
Kentucky, and supported by myself, and I wholly resent the 


charge that there were “trumped up” claims, so far as Ken- 
tucky is concerned, in that bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will not interrupt the Senator from 
Georgia further. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to say I do not know a claim 
that is pending for an individual person from my State. There 
are a few claims still pending for churches and other institu- 
tions. Since I have been in the Senate one was paid to the 
Episcopal Church in the city of Atlanta. The church was 
used for months by officers and troops. It was used, I think, as 
a hospital. The inside of the church was torn out; and since 
I have been in the Senate some money was appropriated to pay 
back the actual cost of fixing the interior of the church. I 
think it was right to pay for the injury to the church. I think 
the Government ought to have paid it. There were several small 
church claims, since I have been. in the Senate, that we have 
paid. Perhaps they have amounted to $75,000 for church and 
school claims. Each one that I know anything about I am sure 
was just. I do not know an individual in Georgia who had a 
claim pending in the Court of Claims when the Crawford 
amendment passed. Most of these claimants are stanch Re- 
publicans, They were Union men during the war. We do not 
provide for the payment of anything in this bill except to men 
who were loyal to the Union during the war. 

These parties have introduced their evidence. Most of the 
claims that are still pending, I think, are from Kentucky, east 
Tennessee, western North Carolina, and West Virginia; a few 
are for property taken and kept by the Government. As I said, 
I do not know a case that is pending for an individual in the 
Court of Claims from my State. There are a number of church 
claims and school claims still pending, where suits were brought 
so late that the death of witnesses has prevented them from fur- 
nishing any evidence. : 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I know a very large number 
of these claimants who reside in Tennessee. They were on a 
different side in the Civil War from my people. They are as 
honorable men as there are in the world and would not trump 
up or present a false claim against the United States or any per- 
son. The Senator from New Hampshire does them gross injus- 
tice. Their claims are just. They have in many instances been. 
proven. The evidence is on file, and in some cases there were 
favorable reports upon them in the Court of Claims when they 
were there awaiting trial when the Crawford amendment was 
adopted. 

It is true that it has been a long time since this property was 
appropriated by the United States in conducting the great Civil 
War, but this delay has been caused by circumstances which 
the claimants could not control. There was a long delay, in 
enacting the statutes giving the court jurisdiction of them, and 
then in defining the rights of claimants. These facts are fully 
set forth in a report made by the chairman of the Committee on 
Claims upon the bill which was passed some two years ago, 
and to which the Crawford amendment was made. 

I have no personal knowledge of the claims. It was all before 
my day. But from the character of the people who have them, 
and knowing that they are honorable people and would present 
none but a just claim, I think the Crawford amendment ought 
to be repealed, and they ought to have a day in court and have 
their cases tried and, if sustained, paid. 

There ought to be a limit upon the presentation of the claims. 
There was none in the former law, but this bill provides that. 
they must be presented within two years from the passage of 
the act, and when that time has elapsed there will be no more 
claims of this kind presented against the United States. The 
suits on these claims were brought under a law passed by Con- 
gress, and upon the faith of which they incurred great expense 
in employing counsel, bringing suit, and preparing the evidence. 
It is not fair or just to deny them a hearing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was about to ask the 
Senator what he thinks about the French spoliation claims. 
They are 100 years old and more, twice as old as these southern 
claims. Does the Senator think they ought to be paid? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not know anything about those claims. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does not the Senator think, to bring it 
down.a little further, that the longevity claims that have been 
passed upon by the Court of Claims in behalf of the soldiers 
ought to be paid? They have all been passed upon by the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will say to the Senator I am not familiar 
with the facts in regard to those claims, but I will make this 
general statement, that the United States is able to pay and. 
ought to pay every just debt it owes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. To bring it down a little nearer to the 
present moment, does not the Senator think that the cases for 
overtime work in the navy yards of the United States and work 
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on the part of the letter carriers of the United States, all of 
which have been passed upon by the Court of Claims favorably, 


ought to be paid? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have just made a statement that will cover 
every just claim. I am not familiar with the claims the Sena- 
tor refers to. I know nothing about the facts nor about the 
law upon which they are predicated, but I do know about these 
claims that we are considering now in the present bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I shall take only a mo- 
ment, because the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] desires to 
address the Senate. I merely wish to say that when the last 
omnibus claims bill passed this body the Committee on Claims 
reported favorably a bill for the payment of overtime in the 
navy yards and other claims of that kind. and the assurance was 
given that that bill would receive favorable consideration if the 
southern claims bill passed. The southern claims bill did 
pass, and the other bill did not receive favorable consideration. 
I have introduced it twice now, at the last session and the pres- 
ent session, and I have a copy on my desk. I sent it to the 
Committee on Claims and it received no consideration whatever. 
Now, I want reciprocity at least if these claims 50 years old are 
to be paid. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Send it to the Judiciary Committee 
and we will bring in a report upon it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I sent mine to the Committee on Claims 
where this bill ought to have gone and where such bills always 
did go until the last time, when it was sent to the Committee 
on the Judiciary without some of us noticing that that ref- 
erence was made. I sent mine to the committe: that has juris- 
diction over claims, and these are claims pure and simple, and 
nothing else. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say now. I will call 
attention to a good many matters connected with the pay- 
ment of claims by the Government involving this inundation o 
claims from the South for alleged offenses on the part of Union 
troops 52 years ago, or thereabouts. I think there ought to be 
n time when it should stop, and we thought we had stopped 
it when for the purpose of getting through a bill involving 
1,033 of these claims an agreement was made that the Craw- 
ford amendment would not be resisted, and it became a law; 
and now it is undertaken to repeal it. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to say that it is very important that 
an executive session should be held this afternoon. There are 
a large number of ensigns who are awaiting assignment to 
service and other matters of almost equal importance that ought 
to be disposed of in some way in executive session. There are 
other things that I think it is important should be disposed of. 
I do not wish to interfere with what is going on now, but I 
hope that the debate about taking up this measure will not 
occupy the whole afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Missouri, I 
will state that it is now 4 o'clock, and I am perfectly willing 
that the Senate shall go into executive session, if the Senator 
from Georgia is willing. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not object to going into execu- 
tive session if we are to adjourn until to-morrow; but I am 
opposed to adjourning for two or three days while there are 
measures on the calendar that I consider should receive the 
attention of the Sennte. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not understand that I object 
to adjourning until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not understand that you 
are seeking to adjourn until Monday. 

Mr. STONE. Of course that is a matter no one Senator can 
determine. If it is agreeable to the Senator from Georgia, I 
will move an executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield for that purpose. 

_ EXECUTIVE SESSION. ` 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 

eration of executive business, 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 


consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, - 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. At the next session of the Senate I. 


will again move the consideration of the bill to repeal the Craw- 


ford amendment. I learn that with the understanding we 
would adjourn until Monday many Senators have arranged to 
give their entire time to committee work. For that reason I 
move that the Senate adjourn until Monday next at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

a motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 5 minutes 

. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, February 4, 1918, at 
13 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 31, 1918. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC Moneys. 


Burre H. Lien, of California, to be receiver of public moneys 
at El Centro. Cal., vice Philip W. Brooks, resigned. 

George Weaver, of Colorado, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Durango, Colo., his present term expiring February 17, 1918. 
( Reappointment.) 

John W. Cloyd, of Colorado, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Sterling, Colo., his present term expiring March 15, 1918, 
(Reappointment. ) 

Juan N. Vigil. of New Mexico, to be receiver of public moneys 
st Santa Fe, N. Mex., his present term expiring February 5, 
1918. (Reappointment.) 

Alexander X. Campbell, of Oklahoma, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Guthrie, Okla., his present term expiring February 
17, 1918. (Reappointment.) 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Robert R. Wilson, of Kansas, to be register of the land office 
at Dodge City, Kans., his present term expiring February 24, 
1918. (Reappointment. ) 

APPOINTMENT IN THS ARMY. 
CHAPLAIN. 


Rev. James Thomas Moore, of Virginia, to be chaplain with 
rank from January 19, 1918, vice Chaplain Halsey C. Gavitt, 
retired from active service August 1, 1917. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be captains with rank from October 12, 1917. 


First Lieut. Martin J. O’Brien, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Charles R. Alley, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Joseph C. Haw, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Robert C. Eddy, placed on the detached officers’ Hst. 

First Lient. Iverson B. Summers, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. George F. Humbert, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Clifford R. Jones, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Marcellus H. Thompson, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. John B. Wogan, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Gboffrey Bartlett, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Clesen H. Tenney, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Eugene B. Walker, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Frank E. Emery, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Robert O. Edwards, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Edward C. Wallington, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Lincoln B. Chambers, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Carl E. Hocker, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Rufus F. Maddux, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Richmond T. Gibson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John R. Ellis, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut: Edward B. Hyde, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John B. Maynard, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First. Lieut. Herbert R. Corbin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Warren R. Bell, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Charles H. Chapin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Lawrence T. Walker, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William P. Cherrington, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt, Otto H. Schrader, placed on the detached officers’ 


Ust. 


` First Lieut. Charles R. Finley, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Robert E. Guthrie, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Albert W. Draves, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Norton M. Beardslee, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
First Lieut. Benjamin S. Beverley, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Theodore M. Chase, placed on the detached officers’ 
Ust. 

First Lieut. Carl L. Marriott, Coast Artillery Corps, viee 
Capt. Frederick A. Mountford, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. p 


First Lieut. Hugh A. Ramsey, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Frederick Hanna, 
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First Lieut. Willis McD. ‘Chapin, Coast Artillery Corps, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice Capt. William C. 
Koenig, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. ‘Carl S. Doney, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Frank A. Buel, placed .on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. James de B. Walbach, Coast. Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Furman E. McCammon, placed on the detached off- 
cers’ list. 

First Lieut. Richard M. Levy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Francis P. Hardaway, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Eilicott H. Freeland, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Charles E. Ide, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. James C. Ruddell, Coast Artillery Corps, vite 
Capt. Edward L. Dyer, placed on the detached officers’ list.. 

First Lieut. Joseph J. O Hare, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Harry T. ‘Pillans, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William G. Patterson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Willard K. Richards, placed on the detached officers’ Iist. 

First Lieut. Frank C. Scofield, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Edgar B. Colladay, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Ferdinand F. Gallagher, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Harold F. Nichols, placed on the detached officers’ 
list, 

First Lieut. Barrington L. Flanigen, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Robert W. Clark, jr.; placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

CAVALRY ARM. 


To be captains. 


First Lieut. Clarence S. Maulsby, Cavalry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, from July 28, 1917, vice Capt. E. R. War- 
ner McCabe, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. George S. Andrew, Cavalry, from July 28, 1917, 
vice Capt. Wilson G. Heaton, promoted. 

First Lieut. Spencer A. Townsend, Cavalry, from July 28, 
1917, vice Capt. William R. Kendrick, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur M. Jones, Cavalry, from July 28, 1917, 
vice Capt. Robert S. Donaldson, ‘transferred to the Field Ar- 
tillery. 

First Lieut. Thomas G, Peyton, Cavalry, from July 29, 1917, 
vice ‘Capt. Elkin S. Franklin, ‘transferred to the Infantry. 

First Lieut. Junius H. Houghton, Cavalry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, from July 30, 1917, vice Capt. Herace H. 
Fuller, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Douglas J. Page, Cavalry, from July 31, 1917, 
vice Capt. Ronald D. Johnson, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. James N. Caperton, Cavalry, from August 2. 1917, 
vice Capt. Creed F. Cox, transferred to the Field Artillery. 
Fürst Lieut. Charles C. Smith, 8 from August 14, 1917, 
vice Cupt. David L. Roscoe, detalled in the Aviation Section. 

First Lieut. Harrison Herman, Cavalry, from August 15, 1917, 
vice Capt. Joseph A. Baer, promoted. 

First Lieut, William W. 

1917, viee Capt. Philip H. Sheridan, detailed in General Staff. 

First Lieut. Robert R. D. McCullough, Cavalry, from August 
24, 1917, vice Capt. Willis V. Morris, promoted. 

First Lieut. Chapman Grant, Cavalry, from August 27, 1917, 
brio Capt. Alexander M. Milton, detailed in the Quartermaster 

orps. 

First Lieut. Duncan G. Richart, Cavalry, from September 11, 
1917, vice Capt. Robert C. Brady, detailed in the Quartermaster 


First Lieut. Daniel A. Conner, Cavalry, from October 2, 1917, 
yice Capt. Richard B. Barnitz, transferred to the Field Artillery. 


To be captains acith rank from July 25, 1917. 


First Lieut. William E. Shipp, Cavalry, vice Capt. John 
Alden Degen (Quartermaster Corps). 

First Lieut. Calvin De Witt, jr., Cavairy, vice Capt. Stephen 
M. Walmsley, transferred to Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. James M. Crane, Cavalry, vice Capt. Philip W. 
Corbusier, detailed in the Quartermaster 

First Lieut. Lucien S. S. Berry, Cavalry, vice Capt. Alexander 
H. Jones, detailed in the Quartermaster ‘Corps. 

To be captain with rank from July 26, 1917. 


First Lieut. Victor W. B. Wales, Cavalry, vice Capt. Walter 
D. Smith, transferred to Field Artillery. 
To be captains with rank from July 27, 1917. 


First Lieut. Joseph M. Tully, Cavalry, vice Capt. Walter H. 
Smith, transferred to Field 


Artillery. 
First Lieut. Pettus H. Hemphill, Cavalry, vice Capt. Byron 
transferred to Field Artillery. 


Q. Jones, 
S Cavalry, vice Capt. Gordon N. 
Kimball, resigned July 26, 1917. 


„Oavalry, from August 22, 


First Lieut. Robert Le a. Walsh, Cavalry, vice Capt. George.. 
V. Strong, resigned July 26, 1917. 


To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut..Grayson C. Woodbury, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Roderick R. Allen, placed 
on the detached officers’ Tist. 

Second Lieut.. Duncan G. McGregor, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Joseph L. Philips, placed on 
the detached .officers’ list, 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Heavey, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Edwin D. Morgan, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Wallace F. Safford, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Kramer Thomas, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Joshua A. Stansell, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. James R. Finley, placed on 
the detached .officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Raymond E. S. Williamson, Cavalry, with rank 
from October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Willard S. Wadelton, 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. David C. G. Schlenker, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Hale S. Cook, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harry T. Wood, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John M. Jenkins, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Earl F. Knoob, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Gordon J. F. Heron, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Robert E. Symmonds, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Oron A. Palmer, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John R. W. Diehl, Cavalry, with rank from 
‘October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Samuel V. Constant, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Rudolph D. Delehanty, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Wilson T. Bals, placed on the 


detached officers’ list. 


Second Lieut. William H. W. Reinburg, Cavalry, with rank 
from October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Cyrus J. Wilder, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Elmer H. Almquist, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Harold C. Fellows, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

‘Second Lieut. Frank L. Carr, Cavalry, with rank from October 
12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John T. Pierce, jr., placed on the de- 
tached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Frank E. Bertholet, Cavalry, with rank from 
‘Oteober 12, 1917, vice Fürst Lieut. Henry H. Anderson, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Marion ‘Carson, ‘Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Cornelius M. Daly, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Rossiter H. Garity, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Frank L. Whittaker, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Frank C. Jedlicka, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Donald S. Perry, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Leo B. Connor, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice Fürst Lieut. ‘Thomas S. Poole, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John B. Saunders, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Meade Frierson, jr., placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut.- Arthur B. ‘Custis, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Arthur E. Pickard, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Desmond O'Keefe, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut.. Edmund M. Barnum, placed 
on the detached ‘officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Hal. M. Rose, Cavalry, with rank from October 
er 1917, vice First Lieut. John T. Minton, placed on the de- 

tached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Frederick J. Durrschmidt, Cavalry, with rank 
from ‘October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Athael B. Ellis, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Milton W. Davis, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. George L. Morrison, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John B. Bellinger, jr, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1977. JJJCCCCCCC0C A O 
detached officers’ list, 
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TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS. IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be majors with rank from August 5, 1917. 

Capt. Richard H. Williams, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Malcolm Young, promoted. 

Capt. Alfred M. Mason, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Percy 
Willis, promoted. 

Capt. Kenneth C. Masteller, Coast Artillery Corps (General 
Staff Corps), vice Maj. William F. Stewart, jr., promoted. 

Capt. Joseph Matson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Ken- 
neth C. Masteller, retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Francis H. Lincoln, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Hudson T. Patten, promoted. 

Capt. William H. Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Edward Kimmell, promoted, 

Capt. Edward D. Powers, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Frederick W. Phisterer, promoted. 

Capt. Charles E. N. Howard, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Maj. Robert H. C. Kelton, promoted. 

Capt. Claudius M. Seaman, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Charles E. N. Howard, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Hugh J. B. McElgin, Coast Artillery Corps (Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps), vice Maj. Percy P. Bishop, promoted. 

Capt. Arthur L. Fuller, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal Corps), 
vice Maj. Hugh J. B. McElgin, retained in the aviation section, 
Signal Corps. 

Capt. Henry R. Casey, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Henry J. Hatch, promoted. 

Capt. David X. Beckham, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General's Department), vice Maj. Henry R. Casey, retained in 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Richard C. Marshall, jr., Coast Artillery Corps (Quar- 
termaster Corps), vice Maj. William F. Hase, promoted. 

Capt. John O. Steger, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Richard C. Marshall, jr., retained in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Rex Van Den Corput, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
John O. Steger, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. James A. Thomas, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Elijah B. Martindale, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

Capt. James D. Watson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Francis N. Cooke, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Frank T. Hines, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
Corps), vice Maj. Clarence B. Smith, appointed lieutenant 
colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. James Totten, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Frank 
T. Hines, retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Wesley W. K. Hamilton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Maj. William R. Doores, promoted. A 

Capt. Benjamin H. Kerfoot, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
John C. Goodfellow, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. : 

Capt. Edward Canfield, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
muster Corps), vice Maj. Richard T. Ellis, appointed lieutenant 
colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Arthur H. Bryant, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Edward Canfield, jr., retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Edward M. Shinkle, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance 
Department), vice Maj. James F. Howell, promoted. 8 

Capt. William R. Bettison, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Ma]. 
Edward M. Shinkle, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Gordon Robinson, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermas- 
ter Corps), vice Maj. Clifton C. Carter, promoted. 

Capt. Claude E. Brigham, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Gordon Robinson, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. James Prentice, Coast Artillery Corps (Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps), vice Maj. Leonard T. Waldron, promoted. 

Capt. Howard S. Miller, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
James Prentice, retained in the Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps. 

Capt. William H. Menges, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Alexander Greig, jr., promoted. 

Capt. Francis J. Behr, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
Corps, vice Maj. James A: Ruggles, promoted. 

Capt. John R. Musgrave, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Maj. Francis J. Behr, retained in the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps. 

Capt. Albert L. Rhoades, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
John R. Musgrave, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William E. Murray, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Maj. Henry B. Clark, appointed lieutenant 
colonel in the National Army, 
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Capt. Graham Parker, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. William E. Murray, retained in Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Capt. Norris Stayton, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Graham Parker, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Capt. Richard Furnival, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Maj. Norris Stayton, retained in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. - 

Capt. Ralph D. Herring, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Richard Furnival, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William E. De Sombre, Coast Artillery Corps (Quar- 
termaster Corps), vice Maj. Russell P. Reeder, appointed lieut- 
enant colonel in the National Army, N 

Capt. Glen F. Jenks, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance Depart- 
ment), vice Maj. William E. De Sombre, retained in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Capt. Clarence B. Ross, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Glen F. Jenks, retained in the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Capt. Richard H. Jordan, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Maj. Clarence B. Ross, retained in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. James B. Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal Corps), 
7 — Maj. Richard H. Jordan, retained in the Quartermaster 


rps. : 

Capt. Brainerd Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. James B. Taylor, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Frank Geere, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Brainerd Taylor, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Capt. Charles E. Wheatley, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Maj. Frank Geere, retained in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Capt. Adam F. Casad, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance De- 
partment), vice Maj. Charles E. Wheatley, retained in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 1 

Capt. John E. Munroe, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance De- 
partment), vice Maj. Adam F. Casad, retained in the Ordnance 
Department. 

Capt. Walter K. Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
Corps), vice Maj. John E.. Munroe, retained in the Ordnance 
Department. 

Capt. Offnere Hope, Coast Artillery Corps (Ammunition 
Train), vice Maj. Walter K. Wilson, retained in the General 
Staff Corps. 

Capt. John O'Neil, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj, Offnere 
Hope, retained in the ammunition train. 

Capt. Owen G. Collins, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Terence E. Murphy, promoted. 

Capt. Frederic H. Smith, Coast. Artillery Corps, vice Maj, 
Owen G. Collins, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Charles H. Patterson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
John T. Geary, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Lewis Turtle, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Allen D, 
Raymond, promoted. 

Capt. Clifford Jones, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. James R, 
Pourie, promoted. 

Capt. Louis C. Brinton, jr., Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Maj. John L. Hughes, promoted. 

Capt. Paul D. Bunker, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Louis C. Brinton, jr., retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Capt. Louis R. Dice, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Paul D. 
Bunker, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. William M. Colvin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj, 
John W. C. Abbott, promoted. 

Capt. Henry W. Bunn, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Harry 
C. Barnes, promoted. 

Capt. Harry L. Morse, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Stephen H. Mould, promoted. 

Capt. Mark L. Ireland, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Maj. Granville Sevier, promoted. 

Capt. Charles R. Alley, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Mark 
L. Ireland, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Lucian B. Moody, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance De- 
partment), vice Maj. Robert F. Woods, promoted. 

Capt. Fulton Q. C. Gardner, Coast Artillery Corps (General 
Staff Corps), vice Maj. Lucian B. Moody, retained in the Ord- 
nance Department. 

Capt. John W. McKie, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 

rps), since deceased, vice Maj. Fulton Q. C. Gardner, retained 

the General Staff Corps. 
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Capt. James B. Dillard, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance De- 
partment), vice Maj. John W. McKie, retained in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Capt. Carr Waller, Coast Artilley Corps, vice Maj. James B. 
Dillard, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. David McC, McKell, Coast Artilley Corps, vice Maj. 
Albert ©. Thompson, promoted. 

Capt. Matthew A. Cross, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Ellison L. Gilmer, promoted. 

Capt. Henning F. Colley, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
John McBride, jr., promoted. 

Capt. Albert H. Barkley, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermas- 
ter Corps), vice Maj. James M. Wheeler, promoted. 

Capt. Walter Singles, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Albert 
H. Barkley, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Rollo F. Anderson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Harrison S. Kerrick, promoted. 

Capt. Edward E. Farnsworth, Coast Artillery Corps (Quar- 
termaster Corps), vice Maj. Frank J. Miller, promoted. 

Capt. William T. Carpenter, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Edward B. Farnsworth, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Frank H. Phipps, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Ho- 
mer B. Grant, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Thomas Duncan, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal Corps), 
vice Maj. Robert B. McBride, detailed in the General Staff 


Corps. 

Capt. Thomas M. Spaulding, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Thomas Duncan, retained in the Signal Corps. f 

Capt. Benjamin H. L. Williams, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Maj. Jacob M. Coward, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Halsey Dunwoody, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal 
Corps), vice Maj. Philip S. Golderman, promoted. 

Capt. Le Roy Bartlett, Coast Artillery Corps (Ammunition 
Train), vice Maj. Halsey Dunwoody, retained in the Signal 
Corps. 

Capt. Robert C. Eddy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Le Roy 
Bartlett, retained in Ammunition Train. 

Capt. Julius C. Peterson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj, 
Charles L. Lanham, promoted. 

Capt. James F. Walker, Coast Artillery Corps (Ammunition 
Train), vice Maj. George F. Connolly, promoted. 

Capt. Ellery W. Niles, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. James 
F. Walker, retained in Ammunition Train. 

Capt. Adelno Gibson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. David 
V. Beckham, detailed in The Adjutant General's Department. 


To be major with rank from November 17, 1917. 


Capt. John L. Holcombe, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Harry W. McCauley, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 


To be major with rank from November 29, 1917. 


Capt. James S. Dusenbury, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Ar- 
thur L. Fuller, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Signal Corps. 


To be major with rank from December 26, 1917. 


Capt. Lloyd B. Magruder, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Louis E. Bennett, promoted. 

To be majors with rank from December 29, 1917. 

Capt. Sidney H. Guthrie, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Lynn S. Edwards, promoted. 

Capte Nathan Horowitz, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Alden Trotter, detailed in ammunition train. 

Capt. Lloyd P. Horsfall, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Michael H. Barry, detailed in ammunition train. 

Capt. Charles G. Mettler, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance 
Department), vice Maj. Theodore H. Koch, detailed in ammuni- 
tion train. i 

Capt. Charles B. Gatewood, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance 
Department), vice Maj. Charles G. Mettler, retained in the 
Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Joseph H. Pelot, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance De- 
partment), vice Maj. Charles B. Gatewood, retained in the 
Ordnance Department, 

Capt. Morgan L. Brett, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance De- 
partment), vice Maj. Joseph H. Pelot, retained in the Ordnance 
Department. 

Capt. Forrest E. Williford, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Morgan L. Brett, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Earl McFarland, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance De- 
partment), vice Maj. Alfred M. Mason, promoted. 

Capt. Joseph A. Green, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Earl 
McFarland, retained in the Ordnance Department, 


Capt. Alexander G, Pendleton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice. 


Maj. Joseph Matson, promoted. ; 
Capt. John C. Henderson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Richard H. Williams, promoted. 


To he captains with rank from August 5, 1917. 

First Lieut. Martin J. O’Brien, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Richard H. Williams, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph C. Haw, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Alfred M. Mason, promoted. 

First Lieut. Iverson B. Summers, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Joseph Matson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Clifford R. Jones, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Francis H. Lincoln, promoted. 

First Lieut. John B. Wogan, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
William H. Wilson, promoted, 

First Lieut. Clesen H. Tenney, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Edward D. Powers, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frank E. Emery, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Claudius M. Seaman, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward C. Wallington, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Arthur L. Fuller, promoted. 

First Lieut. Carl E. Hocker, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
David Y. Beckham, promoted. 

First Lieut. Richmond T. Gibson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Rex Van Den Corput, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward B. Hyde, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John A. Berry, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Herbert R. Corbin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. James A. Thomas, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles H. Chapin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. James D. Watson, promoted. 

First Lieut. William P. Cherrington, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. James Totten, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles R. Finley, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Charles C. Burt, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Albert W. Draves, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. William S. Bowen, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Benjamin S. Beverley, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Richard I. MeKenney, appointed major in the National 


y. 

First Lieut. Carl L, Marriott, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Wesley W. K. Hamilton, promoted. 

First Lieut. Hugh A. Ramsey, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Benjamin H. Kerfoot, promoted. í 

First Lieut. Willis McD. Chapin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Arthur H. Bryant, promoted. 

First Lieut. Carl S. Doney, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
James K. Crain, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. James de B. Walbach, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Charles L. Fisher, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Richard M. Levy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Charles D. Winn, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Ellicott H. Freeland, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Hugh S. Brown, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. James C. Ruddell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Malcolm P. Andruss, appointed major in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut. Joseph J. O'Hare, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Willis G. Peace, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. William G. Patterson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. William Tidball, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Frank C. Scofield, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Marion S. Battle, appointed major in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut, Ferdinand F. Gallagher, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Stanley S. Ross, appointed major in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut, Barrington L. Flanigen, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Arthur L. Keesling, appointed major in the National 


| Army. 


First Lieut. Frederick W. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Francis H. Lomax, appointed major in the National Army, 

First Lieut, Robert S. Barr, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Edmund T. Weisel, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Charles J. Herzer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Philip H. Worcester, appointed major in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut. William M. Cravens, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Lucian D. Booth, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. John B, Martin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Henry W. T. Eglin. appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Edwin C. Mead, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Sanderford Jarman, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. William T. Roberts, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. George E. Turner, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lient, Carl J. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
John S. Pratt, appointed major in the National Army, 

First Lieut. Dugald Mae A. Barr, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt, William R. Bettison, promoted. r 
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First Lieut. James D. Mac Mullen, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Claude E. Brigham, promoted. 

“First Lieut. Charles W. Bundy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. James E. Wilson, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Charles D. Y. Ostrom, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. George A. Taylor, appointed major in the National Army, 

First Lieut. Donald M. Cole, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
George L. Wertenbaker, appointed major in the National 
Army. - 

First Lieut. James C. Hutson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. George P. Hawes, jr., appointed major in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut. Francis A. Hause, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Charles A. Clark, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Edward E. MacMorland, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Myron S. Crissy, appointed major in. the National 
Army. 

First Lieut. Henry B. Holmes, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. George A. Wieczorek, appointed major in the National 
Army. 

Flrst Lieut. Arvid M. Pendleton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Philip Mathews, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Leslie V. Jefferis, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Sebring C. Megill, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Stuart A. Hamilton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Henry T. Burgin, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Howard F. Gill, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Howard S. Miller, promoted. 

First Lieut. Gerald R. Butz, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
William H. Menges, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph W. Barker, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John C. Ohnstad, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Shuey E. Wolfe, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
William H. Peek, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut.-Frank J, Atwood, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Walter H. Baker, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Carl C. Terry, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Albert L. Rhoades, promoted. 

First Lieut. Fred G. French, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Ralph D. Herring, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward A. Murphy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John O'Neil, promoted. 

First Lieut. Jep C. Hardigg, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
George W. Cocheu, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Dale D. Hinman, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Frederic H. Smith, promoted. 

First. Lieut. George D. Davidson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Earl Biscoe, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Robert E. Turley, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Wade H. Carpenter, appointed major in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut. Richard B. Webb, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Quinn Gray, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Moses Goodman, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Paul J. Horton, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Kenneth S. Purdie, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Charles H. Patterson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Jules E. Piccard, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Franc Lecocg, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Robert E. Phillips, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Capt. Lewis Turtle, promoted. 

First Lieut. William R. Stewart, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Capt. Clifford Jones, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edgar Nash, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
Capt. Louis R. Dice, promoted. 

First Lieut. Vincent B. Dixon, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Capt, William M. Colvin, promoted. 

First Lieut. Wilmer S. Phillips, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Henry W. Bunn, promoted. 

First Lieut. Otis A. Wallace, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. William P. Platt, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Edgar H. Underwood, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John P. Terrell, appointed major in the National Army. 


vice 
vice 
vice 


vice 


First Lieut. Howard S. Thomas, Coast Artillery Corps, vice. 


Capt. Frank Moorman, appointed major in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut. Paul H. French, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Harry L. Morse, promoted. 

First Lieut. Horace L. Whittaker, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Charles R. Alley, promoted. 

First Lieut. Gordon de L. Carrington, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Carr Waller, promoted. 

First Lieut. James Q. Rood, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
David McC. Mekell, promoted. opens 


First Lieut. James L. Hatcher, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Matthew A. Cross, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ira B. Hill, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Henning F. Colley, promoted. 

First Lieut. Berthold Vogel, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Lawrence C. Crawford, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Odes T. Pogue, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Francis M. Hinkle, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut, William Chason, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Alexander G, Gillespie, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Evan C. Seaman, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Edward W. Wildrick, appointed major in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut. Clarence E. Cotter, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. George M. Peek, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Gordon B. Welch, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
2 Hartman L. Butler, appointed major in the National 

my. 2 
First Lieut. James M. Evans, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Walter Singles, promoted. X 

First Lieut. Cedric F. Maguire, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Rollo F. Anderson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward E. Murphy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. William T. Carpenter, promoted. 

First Lieut. Marshall M. Williams, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Frank H. Phipps, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry R. Behrens, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Frederick L, Martin, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward C. Seeds, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Dana H. Crissy, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Edison A. Lynn, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Chester J. Goodier, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Milton P. Morrill, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. William Paterson, appointed major in the National Army, 

First Lieut. Guy H. Drewry, Goast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
re F. Dodd, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Signal 


rps. 

First Lieut. Raphael S. Chavin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
pst George L. Van Deusen, appointed major in the Signal 

rps. 

First Lieut. John L. Scott, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
James A. Gallogly, resigned. 

First Lieut. Alva F. Englehart, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Thomas M. Spaulding, promoted. 

First Lieut. Harold R. Jackson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Benjamin H. L. Williams, promoted. 

First Lieut. Morris K. Barroll, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Robert C. Eddy, promoted. 

First Lieut. Walter W. Warner, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Virginius E. Clark, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Walter F. Vander Hyden, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Stiles M. Decker, appointed major in the Signal 


Corps. 

First Lieut. Ira A. Crump, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Raycroft Walsh, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Elbert L. Ford, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John P. Smith, appointed major in the Nations] Army. 

First Lieut. Samuel H. Bradbury, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. George E. Humbert, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. James L. Hayden, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Marcellus H. Thompson, placed on the detached officers’ 
lis 


125 

First Lieut. Scott B. Ritchie, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Geoffrey Bartlett, placed on the detached officers’ list, 

First Lieut. George S. Beurket, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Eugene B. Walker, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Burnett R. Olmsted, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Robert O. Edwards, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Joel G. Holmes, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt, 
Lincoln B. Chambers, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. James A. Code, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Rufus F. Maddux, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William Sackville, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John R. Ellis, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Leroy H. Lohmann, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John B. Maynard, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Christian G. Foltz, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Warren R. Bell, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut, Aaron Bradshaw, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Lawrence T. Walker, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Wiliam W. Cowgill, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt, Otto H. Schrader, placed on the detached officers’ lst, 
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First Lieut. Harry R. Pierce, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Robert E. Guthrie, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Lawrence ©. Mitchell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Norton M. Beardslee. 

First Lieut. Alexander H. Campbell, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Theodore M. Chase, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Marvil G. Armstrong, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Frederick A. Mountford, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. John R. Nygaard, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Frederick Hanna, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. James L, Keane, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
William C. Koenig, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John A. Messerschmidt, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Frank A. Buell, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Benjamin Bowering, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Furman E. McCammon, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Henry F. Grimm, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Francis P. Hardaway, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Henry Linsert, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Charles E. Ide, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Donald L. Dutton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Edward L. Dyer, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Leland A. Miller, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Harry T. Pillans, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Arthur N. Harrigan, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Willard K. Richards, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Perey C. Hamilton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Edgar B. Colladay, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Robert A. Laird, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Harold F. Nichols, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Porter P. Lowry, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Robert W. Clark, jr., placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Joseph W. Hazell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Robert C. Gildart, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John B. Day, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
George D. Holland, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Nelson Dingley, 3d, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Andrew L. Pendleton, jr., placed on the detached officers’ 

t. — 

First Lieut. Carl R. Adams, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
George I. Thatcher, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Edward C. Lohr, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Edwin F. Silkman, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Byron T. Ipock, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Coleman W. Jenkins, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. George W. Hovey, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Rudolf W. Riefkohl, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Ernest L. Bigham, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Harold B. Sampson, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Raymond H. Schutte, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Lee R. Watrous, jr., placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Carl R. Crosby, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Charles A. French, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Charles T. Halbert, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Raymond G. Payne, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Claude G. Benham, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Jaines Kirk, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Roy D. Burdick, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Arnold Heinrich, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Franklin A. Green, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Junius W. Jones, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harrie J. Rechtsteiner, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Manning M. Kimmel, jr., placed on the detached of- 
ficers’ list. 

First Lieut. Willard W. Irvine, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Lawrence B. Weeks, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William D. Evans, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Julius C. Peterson, promoted. 

First Lieut, Clarence N. Winston, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Harry R. Vaughan, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Albert M. Jackson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Ellery W. Niles, promoted. 

First Lieut. Lyle B. Chapman, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Adelno Gibson, promoted. 


To be captain with rank from November 17%, 1917. 


First Lient. Joseph P. Kohn, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
John L. Holcombe, promoted. 


To be captain with rank from November 29, 1917. 


First Lieut. Robert J. Van Buskirk, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. James S. Dusenbury, promoted, 


To be captain with rank from December 4, 1917. 
First Lieut. Frederick L. Topping, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John W. Wallis, retired from active service December 4, 
1917. 


To be captains with rank from December 8, 1917. 


First Lieut. Thomas R. Phillips, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Ralph D. Bates, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Charles S. Erswell, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. William R. McCleary, appointed major in the Na- 
tional Army. 


To be captains with rank from December 20, 1917. 


First Lieut. Lewis Merriam, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John P. Keeler, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Fenton G. Epling, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Robert P. Glassburn, appointed major in the National 
Army. 
To be captain with rank from December 25, 1917. 


First Lieut. Ross G. Hoyt, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
George Ruhlen, jr., appointed major in the National Army. 
To be captains with rank from December 26, 1917. 


First Lieut. William Mayer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Lloyd B. Magruder, promoted. Ý 

First Lieut. Hubert A. MeMorrow, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Thomas A, Clark, appointed major in the National Army, 


To be captains with rank from December 29, 1917. 


First Lieut. Douglas G. Clark, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Sidney H. Guthrie, promoted. 

First Lieut. Vernon G. Cox, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Nathan Horowitz, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ralph G. Lockett, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Lloyd P. Horsfall, promoted. 

First Lieut. John H. La Fitte, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Forrest E. Williford, promoted. i 

First Lieut. Leon C. Dennis, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Joseph A. Green, promoted. . 

First Lieut. Clarence L. Stevens, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Alexander G. Pendleton, promoted. 

First Lieut. Caruthers A. Coleman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. John ©. Henderson, promoted. 


To be captain with rank from January 15, 1918. 


First Lieut. William F. Lafrenz, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Guy A. Mix, appointed major in the National Army. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 


To be captains with rank from August 5, 1917. 


First Lieut. Erwin C. W. Davis, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Charles J. Ferris, promoted. 

First Lieut. Emile G. De Coen, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Walter D. Smith, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur N. White, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Creed F. Cox, promoted. 

First Lieut. Patrick L. Lynch, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Leo 
P. Quinn, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ivan N. Bradley, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Walter H. Smith, promoted. 

First Lieut. John J. McCollister, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
John S. Hammond, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frank A. Roberts, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Albert T. Bishop, promoted. 

First Lieut. William D. Alexander, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Harold W. Huntley, promoted. 

First Lieut. Herbert L. Lee, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Edwin 
De L. Smith, promoted. 

First Lieut. Richard J. Marshall, Field Artillery, vice 
Ralph Mer. Pennell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ralph T. Heard, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Walter S. Sturgill, promoted. 

First Lieut. Harcourt Hervey, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Cortlandt Parker, promoted. 

First Lieut. Francis W. Sheppard, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Richard C. Burleson, promoted. 


Capt. 


First Lieut. Robert W. Daniels, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Joseph R. Davis, promoted. 

First Lieut. John S. Winslow, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
John R, Starkey, promoted. 

First Lieut. George N. Ruhberg, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Rene E. DeR. Hoyle, promoted. 

First Lieut. Armand Durant, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Dawson Olmstead, promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas T. Handy, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 


John C. Maul, promoted, 
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First Lieut. Frank B. Tipton, jr. Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
William Bryden, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 


First Lieut. Stanley F. Bryan, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Francis W. Honeycutt, appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
National Army. 

First Lieut, Oliver L. Haines, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Daniel W. Hand, appointed Heutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut. Oscar I. Gates, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Al- 
bert L. Hall, promoted. 

First Lieut. Gerald E. Brower, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
George H. Paine, promoted. 

First Lieut. William J. Jones, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Leroy P. Collins, promoted. 

First Lieut. Yarrow D. Velsey, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Ballard Lyerly, promoted. 


First Lieut. William B. Dunwoody, Field Artillery, vice Capt | 


Robert H. Lewis, promoted. 
First Lieut. Charles B. Thomas, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Philip W. Booker, promoted. 
- First Lieut. Oliver J. Bond, jr., Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
` Charles S. Blakely, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. i 
First Lieut. Robert H. Ennis, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Wil- 
liam H. Dodds, jr., appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 
First Lieut. Benjamin E. Carter, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Edmund L. Gruber, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 


First Lieut. Henry B. Parker, Field Arfillery, vice Capt. 
Telesphor G. Gottschalk, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Francis Fielding-Reid, Field Artillery, vice 
Capt. Edward F. King, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Harold R. Ristine, Field Artillery, vice Maj. 
Harold E. Marr, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Edmund B. Edwards, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Truby C. Martin, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Osear L. Gruhn, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Wilbur Rogers, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Theodore W. Wrenn, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Louis R. Dougherty, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Harold W. Rehm, Field Artillery, viee Capt. 
Herbert B. Hayden, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. John B. Pitney, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
James P. Marley, promoted. 

First Lieut. Clifford H. Tate, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Waldo C. Potter, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ottomar O'Donnell, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
John W. Downer, promoted. 

First Lieut. Oliver P. Echols, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Ben- 
jamin M. Bailey, promoted. 

First Lieut. Clement Ripley, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Wil- 
liam F. Sharp, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward M. Smith, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Frank Thorp, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. John O. Hoskins, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Emery T. Smith, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Pirst Lieut. William Clarke, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Rob- 
ert G. Kirkwood, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Albert R. Ives, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Samuel 
R. Hopkins, appointed majcr in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Arthur Brigham, jr., Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Donald M. Beere, appointed major In the National Army. 

First Lieut. William M. Jackson, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
E. R. Warner McCabe, promoted. r 

First Lieut. Joseph A. Sheridan, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Donald C. McDonald, promoted. 


First Lieut. Hugh ©. Minton, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Wil-- 


liam McCleave, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Charles W. Gallaher, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Charles D. Daly, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Laurence V. Houston, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Albert K. C. Palmer, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Stacy Knopf, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Oliver 
A, Dickinson, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. James M. Garrett, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Leo 
J. Ahern, appointed major in the National 
First Lieut. David M. Pope, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Her- 
man Erlenkotter, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Eugene H. Willenbucher, Field Artillery, vice 
Capt. John G. Tyndall, promoted. 
First. Lieut. Louis C. Arthur, jr., Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Otto L. Brunzell, promoted. 


E E EAR EA Te Mase ed e pL eee 


First Lieut. John F. Hubbard, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Clifford L. Corbin, promoted. 

First Lieut. Franklin M. Davison, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Pierre V. Kieffer, promoted. 

First Lieut. William E. Shepherd, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
Capt. Maxwell Murray, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert M. Bathurst, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Carroll W. Neal, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 


First Lieut. William H. Saunders, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Donald C. Cubbison, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

First Lieut. Charles E. Hurdis, Field A ArH, vice Capt. 
Jacob A. Mack, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 


First Lieut. Henry J. Schroeder, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
John A. Crane, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. James K. Tully, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Fred- 
erick A. Prince, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. John M. Devine, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Thomas J. Johnson, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Harold A. Nisely, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Alfred L. P. Sands, promoted. 

First Lieut. James L. Guion, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Henry 
H. Pfeil, promoted. 

First Lieut. George D. Wahl, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Charles P. George, promoted. 

First Lieut. Basil H. Perry, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Robert 
M. Danford, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Ray H. Lewis, Field Artillery, viee Capt. Harvey 
D. Higley, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Solomon F. Clark, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Marshall Magruder, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Augustus M. Gurney, Field Artillery, viee Capt. 
Charles We Harlow, promoted. 

First Lieut. Oliver B. Cardwell, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
William H. Rucker, promoted. 

First Lieut. William O. Butler, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
William H. Shepherd, promoted. 

First Lieut. Rex W. Beasley, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Mar- 
shall G. Randol, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frank Langham, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Wal- 
ter E. Prosser, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut. William F. Maher, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
John N. Greely, promoted. 

First Lieut. Walter F. Wright, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Webster A. Capron, promoted. 

First Lieut. Sidney F. Dunn, Field Artillery, vice Capt. John 
E. Mort, promoted. 

First Lieut. Louis W. Hasslock, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Roger S. Parrott, promoted. 

First Lieut. Breckinridge A. Day, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Thomas D, Sloan, promoted. 

First Lieut. Paul C. Harper, Field Artillery, viee Capt. 
Thomas D. Osborne, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut. Joseph Kennedy, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Wil- 
liam E. Larned, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. George D. Shea, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Louis 
A. McKinlay, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

First Lieut. John V. D. Hume, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Har- 
old Geiger, promoted. 

First Lieut. Woodrow W. Woodbridge, Field Artillery, vice 
Capt. Edwin M. Watson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Gervas S. Taylor, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Wil- 
liam E. Dunn, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. John G. Pennypacker, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Harold E. Miner, promoted. 

First Lieut. Richard H. Schubert, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Joseph A. Rogers, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward J. F. Marx, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Frederick M. Barrows, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Wilbur C. Carlan, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Joe 
R. Brabson, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. George R. Rede, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Leonard C. Sparks, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Gilbert P. Kearns, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
John T. Kennedy, appointed major in the National Army. 

First. Lieut. Van Rensselaer Vestal, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Charles T. Griffith, promoted. 

First. Lieut. John H. Carriker, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Kenneth S. Perkins, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Peter P. Michalek, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
James L. Collins, appointed major in the National Army, 


1918. 


First Lieut. Willlam G. Gough, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Frederick W. Stewart, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Joseph A. Mulherrin, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Herbert A. Dargue, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Azel W. McNeal, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Charles P. Hollingsworth, appointed major in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut. William B. Wright, jr., Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Joseph W. Rumbough, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Victor H. Bridgman, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
Capt. Allan C, McBride, appointed major in the National Army, 

First Lieut. Wendell L. Bevan, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Ronald D. Johnson, promoted. e 

First Lieut. Henry J. Macpeake, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Leo P. Quinn, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Frank W. Lykes, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Web- 
ster A. Capron, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Richard T. Guthrie, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Ivens Jones, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Ittai A. Luke, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Robert 
C. F. Goetz, placed on the detached officers’ list, 

First Lieut, Roger Griswold, Field Artillery, vice Capt. John 
E. Hatch, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Henry Lockwood, jr., Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Herbert A. Dargue, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut, Alan L. Campbell, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Vincent Meyer, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Oscar B. Ralls, jr., Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
George E. Arnemann, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John R. Larkin, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Fran- 
cis T. Armstrong, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Douglas R. Coleman, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Howard Eager, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut George P. Winton, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Roland P. Shugg, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. George J. Downing, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
John E. McMahon, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Wallace W. Crawford, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Arthur R. Harris, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Christiancy Pickett, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Jacob L. Devers, promoted. 

First Lieut. Rush H. Rogers, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Lucien H. Taliaferro, promoted. 


To be captain with rank from November 3, 1917. 
First Lieut. John C. Adams, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Fred 
©. Wallace, appointed major in the National Army. 
To be captains with rank from November 5, 1917. 
First Lieut. Arthur C. Waters, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Harold H. Bateman, promoted. 
First Lieut. Ernest T. Barco, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Philip 
Hayes, appointed major in the National Army. 
To be captains with rank from November 13, 1917. 
First. Lieut. Lester A. Daugherty, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Frank A. Turner, promoted. 
First Lieut. Walter G. Witt, Field Artillery, vice Capt. George 
G. Seaman, promoted. 
To be captain with rank from November 22, 1917. 
First Lieut. Joseph E. Takken, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Charles P. Reynolds, appointed major in the National Army. 
To be captain with rank from November 25, 1917. 
First Lieut. Raymond J. Watrous, Field Artillery, vice Capt, 
George S. Gay, appointed major in the National Army. 
To be captain with rank from December 5, 1917. 
First Lieut. Jerome J. Waters, jr., Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
_ Carl A. Baehr, promoted. 
To be captain with rank from January 2, 1918. 
First Lieut. Thomas G. Hanson, jr., Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Robert S. Donaldson, promoted. 
CAVALRY ARM, 
To be colonels with rank from January 16, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. James N. Munro, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Charles W. Fenton, who died January 15, 1918. 
Lieut, Col. William S. Valentine, Cavalry (Quartermaster 
8 vice Col. James N. Munro, retained in the Quartermaster 
orps. 
Lieut. Col. Henry C. Smither, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Col. William S. Valentine, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 
Lieut. Col. Roy B. Harper, Cavalry (Adjutant General’s De- 
parte) vice Col, Henry C, Smither, retained in the Signal 
Jorps. 
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Lieut, Col. Thomas A. Roberts, Cavalry, vice Col. Roy B. 
Harper, retained in The Adjutant General's Department. 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from January 16, 1918. 

Maj. Leonard L. Deitrick, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Thomas A. Roberts, promoted. 

Maj. Richard B. Going, Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Leonard L. 
Deitrick, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 


To be majors with rank from January 16, 1918. 


Capt. Chauncey StC. McNeill, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Richard B. Going, promoted. 
Capt. Frank K. Ross, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice Maj, 
Chauncey StC. McNeill, retained in the Signal Corps. 
Capt. Herman Kobbe, Cavalry, vice Maj. Frank K. Ross, re- 
tained in the Signal Corps. 
To be majors with rank from January 23; 1918. 
Capt. John A. Warden, Cavalry, vice Maj. Arthur G. Fisher, 
resigned. 
Capt. John B, Johnson, Cavalry, vice Maj. Andrew W. Smith, 
resigned. 
To be majors with rank from January 24, 1918. 
Capt. Harold L. Gardiner, Cavalry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Guy Kent, resigned. 
Capt. Claude DeB. Hunt, Cavalry, vice Maj. Harold L. Gardi- 
ter, retained in the Quartermaster Corps, 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be colonel with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Lieut. Col. Hugh D. Wise, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. George B. Duncan, appointed brigadier general in the 
National Army. 

To be lieutenant colonel with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Maj. Hugh D. Wise, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Edward A, Shuttleworth, appointed colonel in the 
National Army, 


To be majors with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Capt. Edwin J. Nowlen, Infantry, additional officer, on the date 
he would have been promoted to fill an original vacancy had he 
not been retired from active service. t 

Capt. Sylvester C. Loring, Infantry, additional officer, on the 
date he would have been promoted to fill an original vacancy had 
he not been retired from active service. 

Capt. Jacob Schick, Infantry, additional officer, on the date he 
would have been promoted to fill an original vacancy had he not 
been retired from active service. 

Capt. Roy W. Ashbrook, Infantry, additional officer, on the 
date he would have been promoted to fill an original vacancy 
had he not been retired from active service. 

Capt. Sam P. Herren, Infantry, additional officer, on the date 
he would have been promoted to fill an original vacancy had he 
not been retired from active service. 


To be major with rank from November 29, 1917. 


Capt. Harry H. Pritchett, Infantry, vice Maj. George E. Good- 
rich, detailed in the Signal Corps. 


To be major with rank from November 30, 1917. 


Capt. Edgar L. Field, Infantry, vice Maj. James W. H. Rei- 
singer, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 


To be majors with rank from December 1, 1917. 


Capt. Earl C. Buck, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles B. Elliott, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Jere Baxter, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Maj. 
Edmund C. Waddill, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. A. Ellicott Brown, Infantry, vice Maj. Arthur M. Fergu- 
son, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Capt. James M. Lockett, Infantry, vice Maj. Harry Hawley, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

To be majors with rank from December 4, 1917. 

Capt. Eugene Robinson, Infantry, vice Maj. Jacob W. S. 
Wuest, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Jesse C. Brain, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. William W. Bessell, detailed in The Adjutant Gereral’s 
Department. 


To be major with rank from December 10, 1917. 


Capt. Alexander W. Chilton, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Joseph F. Ware, detailed in the Signal Corps. 


To be major with rank from December 14, 1917. 


Capt. William E. Morrison, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj, Alfred W. Bjornstad, promoted lieutenant colonel. 
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To be majors with rank from December 19, 1917. 
Capt. Donald J. MacLachlan, Infantry, vice Maj. Resolve P. 
Palmer, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
Oapt. Charles H. Rice, Infantry, vice Maj. James G. Boswell, 
detailed in the Signal Corps. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Earle L. Hazard, Infantry, to be second lieu- 
tenant of Cavalry, with rank from October 26, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Keith F. Driscoll, Infantry, to be second lieu- 
tenant of Cavalry, with rank from October 25, 1917. 

INFANTRY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Joseph A. Nichols, Cavalry, to be second lieu- 
tenant of Infantry, with rank from October 25, 1917. 

Second Lieut. James J. Roach, Cavalry, to be second lieu- 
tenant of Infantry, with rank from October 26, 1917. 
. PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be captains with rank from October 12, 1917. 

First Lieut. Frederick W. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Robert C. Gildart, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Robert S. Barr, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
George D. Holland, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Charles J. Herzer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Andrew L, Pendleton, jr., placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. William M. Cravens, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. George I. Thatcher, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John B. Martin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Edwin F. Silkman, placed on the detached officers’ list. 


First Lieut. Edwin C. Mead, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 


Coleman W. Jenkins, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William T. Roberts, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Rudolf W. Riefkohl, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Carl J. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Harold B. Sampson, placed on the detached officers’ Hst. 

First Lieut. Dugald Mac A. Burr, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Lee R. Watrous, jr., placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. James D. MacMullen, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Charles A. French, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Bundy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Raymond G. Payne, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Charles D. Y. Ostrom, Coast io ream Not Corps, vice 
Capt. James Kirk, placed on the detached oflicers ‘list. 

First Lieut. Donald M: Cole, Coast Artillery Opa vice Capt. 
Arnold Heinrich, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. James C. Hutson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Junius W. Jones, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Francis A. Hause, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Manning M. Kimmel, jr., placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Edward E. MacMorland, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Lawrence B. Weeks, place on the detached officers’ 


list. 
To be captain with rank from December 5, 1917. 

First Lieut. Henry B. Holmes, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John W. Wallis, retired from active service December 4, 
1917. 

To be captain with rank from December 10, 1917. 


First Lieut. Arvid M. Pendleton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Louis B. Bender, detailed in Signal Corps. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be captains with rank from October 12, 1917. 


First Lieut. Erwin C. W. Davis, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Leo P. Quinn, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Emile G. DeCoen, Field Artillery vice Capt. 
Webster A. Capron, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Arthur N. White, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Ivens Jones, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Patrick L. Lynch, Field eee vice Capt. 
Robert C. F. Goetz, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Ivan N. Bradley, Field Artillery, vice Capt. John 
E. Hatch, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John J. McCollister, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Herbert A. Dargue, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

EAN aE ESE E rer sore nae Cee gree vice Capt. 
Vincent Meyer, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William D. Alexander, Field Artillery, subject 
to examination required by law, vice Capt. George E. Arne- 
detached officers’ list. 


First Lieut. Herbert L. Lee, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Fran- 
cis T. Armstrong, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Richard J. Marshall, Field Artillery, subject to 
examination required by law, vice Capt. Howard Eager, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Ralph T. Heard, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Ro- 
land P. Shugg, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harcourt Hervey, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
John E. McMahon, jr., placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut, Franeis W. Sheppard, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Arthur R. Harris, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

To be captain with rank from November 5, 1917. 

First Lieut. Robert W. Daniels, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 

Raymond B, Austin, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
To be captain with rank from December 5, 1917. 

First Lieut. John S. Winslow, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
James P. Marley, detailed in the Inspector General's Depart- 
ment. 

To be captain with rank from January 4, 1918. 

First Lieut, George N. Ruhberg, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 

William C. Young, detailed in the Ordnance Department, 
CAVALRY ABM, 
To be captains. 

First Lieut. Harley C. Dagley, Cavalry, from October 4, 1917, 
2 Capt. Dorsey R. Rodney, detailed in the Quartermaster 

rps. 
First Lieut. Charles L. Clifford, Cavalry, from October 4, 
1917, vice Capt. Arthur G. Hixson, detailed in Ammunition 
Train, 

First Lieut. Gaston L. Holmes, Cavairy, from October 4, 
1917, vice Capt. Robert Blaine, detailed in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

First Lieut. George W. Wersebe, Cavalry, from October 4, 
pari, vice Capt. Guy H. Wyman, detailed in the Quartermaster 
orps. 

First Lieut. Milton R. Fisher, Cavalry, from October 4, 1917, 
one. Capt. Charles L. Stevenson, detailed in the Quartermaster 


Firat Lieut. John S. Jadwin, Cavalry, from October 4, 1917, 
8 Capt. Clark P. Chandler, detailed in the Quartermaster 

rps. 

First Lieut. Arthur P. Thayer, Cavalry, from October 4, 1917, 
aa Capt. Seth W. Scofield, detailed in the Quartermaster 

rps. ; 
First Lieut. Edward R. Scheitlin, Cavalry, from October 4, 
1917, vice Capt. Robert C. Rodgers, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

First Lieut. Edwin A. Martin, Cavalry, from October 4, 1917, 
e Capt. Harold L. Gardiner, detailed in the Quartermaster 

rps. 

First Lieut. Jay D. B. Lattin, Cavalry, from October 4, 1917, 


| vice Capt. Robert E, Carmody, detailed in the Quartermaster 


Corps. 

First Lieut. Frank G. Ringland, Cavalry, from October 4, 
ia vice Capt. Albert J. Myer, jr., detailed in Ammunition 

rain. 

First Lieut. John B. Harper, Cavalry, subject to examination 
required by law, from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Daniel G. 
Morrissett, detailed in Ammunition Train. 

First Lieut. Winchell I. Rasor, Cavalry (Signal Corps), sub- 
ject to examination required by law, from October 12, 1917, vice 
oent William C. F. Nicholson, placed on the detuched officers’ 

t 


First Lieut. Oliver I. Holman, Cavalry, from October 12, 1917, 
vice Capt. Winchell I. Rasor, retained in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. John J. Bohn, Cavalry, from October 12, 1917, 
vice Capt. Edmund S. Sayer, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harry B. Flounders, Cavalry (Ammunition 
Train), from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Robert C. Richardson, 
jr., placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Grover R. Carl, Cavalry, from October 12, 1917, 
vice Capt. Harry B. Flounders, retained in Ammunition Train. 

First Lieut. Hugh D. Blanchard, Cavalry, from October 12, 
1917, vice Capt. Frank M. Andrews, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. James G. Monthan, Cavalry, from October 12, 
1917, vice Capt. George F. Patten, placed on the detached offi- 
cers’ Ust. 

First Lieut. Anthony J. Kirst, Cavalry, from October 12, 1917, 
vice Capt. Robert M, Cheney, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William G. Simons, Cavalry, from October 12, 
sen vice Capt. Philip Gordon; placed on the detached officers’ 
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First Lieut. Rexford E. Willoughby, Cavalry, from October 12, 
1917, vice Capt. Sumner M. Williams, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John D. Austin, Cavalry, subject te examination 
required by law, from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Charles M. 
Haverkamp, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John P. Kaye, Cavalry, subject tc examination 
required by law, from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Horace T. 
Aplington, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Cleo D. Mayhugh, Cavalry, from October 12, 1917, 
vice Capt. Arthur B. Conard, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. James W. Barnett, Cavalry, rom October 12, 
= vice Capt. John P. Lucas, placed on the detached officers’ 


1 50 Lieut. John C. Mullenix, Cavalry, from October 12, 1917, 
vice Capt. William M. Grimes, placed on the deteched officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Ross McCoy, Cavalry, from October 12, 1917, vice 
Capt. Alexander R. Cocke, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Howard C. Tobin, Cavalry, from October 12, 1917, 
vice Capt. Kenna G. Eastham, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 


First Lieut. John A. Weeks, Cavalry, from October 12, 1917, 
vice Capt. Francis C. V. Crowley, placed en the detached officers’ 
list. 

‘ First Lieut. Walter E. Buchly, Cavalry, from October 12, 1917, 
* vice Capt. Robert McG, Littlejohn, placed on the detached 
officers" list. 

First Lieut. Harold C. Mandell, Cavalry, from October 12, 
1917, vice Capt. Burton Y. Read, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. A 

First Lieut. Lester A. Sprinkle, Cayalry, from October 12, 
1917, vice Capt. Roland L. Gaugler, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Robert W. Grow, Cavalry, subject to examination 
required by law, from October 12, 1917, vice Capt, Geoffrey 
Keyes, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Terrill E. Price, Cavalry. from October 12, 1917, 
vice Capt. Arthur D. Newman, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. William H. Kasten, Cavalry, from October 12, 
1917, vice Capt. Edward L. N. Glass, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Edwin Rollmann, Cavalry (Signal Corps), from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Clifford B, King, placed on the de- 
tached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Leon E. Ryder. Cavalry, from October 12, 1917, 
vice Capt. Edwin Rollmann, retained in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Richard L, Creed, Cavalry, subject to examination 
required by law, from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Ralph I. Sasse, 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William M. Husson, Cavalry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. William 
E. Shipp, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harry L. Putnam, Cavalry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Frank 
P. Amos, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Roderick R. Allen, Cavalry, from ober 12, 
1917, vice Cupt. James E. Shelley, planes on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Adolphus W. Roffe, Cavalry. subject to examina- 
tion required by law, from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. William 
S. Wells, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Ion C. Holm, Cavalry, from October 12. 1917, vice 
Capt. John A. Pearson, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First, Lieut. Robert C. Candee, Cavalry, from October 12 
1917, vice Capt. Olan C. Aleshire, placed on the detached officers 
list. 

First Lieut. Joseph L. Philips, Cavalry, from October 12, 1917 
vice Capt. Kinzie B. Edmunds, placed on the detached officers 
list. 

First Lieut: Kenneth McCatty, Cavalry, from October 23, 1917, 
vice Capt. Stewart O. Elting, detailed In the Quartermaster 


Corps. 

First Lieut. Joseph W. Geer, Cavalry, from October 23, 1917, 
vice Capt. Ben Lear, jr., detailed in the General Staff. 

First Lieut. Edwin D. Morgan, jr., Cavalry. subject. to ex- 
amination required by law, from October 23, 1917, vice Capt. 
Morton C. Mumma, detailed in the General Staff. 

First Lieut. Leslie B. C. Jones, Cavalry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, from October 25, 1917, vice Capt, William 
H. Cowles, detailed in the Inspector General’s Department. 

First Lieut. Kramer Thomas, Cavalry, from October 31, 1917, 


vice Capt. John Kennard, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps, 


First Lieut. James R. Finley, Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. Orlando C. Troxel, died November 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. Willard S. Wadelton, Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. Joseph M. Tully, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Hale S. Cook, Cavalry, from Noveniber 5, 1917, 
vice Capt. John A. Barry, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John M. Jenkins, jr., Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. Verne R. Bell, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Beverly H. Coiner, Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. Mack Garr, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Albert D. Chipman, Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. William C. Christy, detailed in the Quartermas- 
ter 

First Lieut. Arthur H. Truxes, Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. Henry D. F. Munnikhuysen, detalled in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Gordon J. F. Heron, Cavalry, from November 5, 
r vice Capt. Leon M. Logan, detailed in the Quartermaster 

Jorps. 

First Lieut. Carl C. Krueger, Cavalry, subject to examination 
required hy law, from November 5, 1917, vice Capt. James S. 
Mooney, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps, 

First Lieut. Hugh M. Gregory, Cavalry, from November 5, 
3 vice Capt. Lindsley D. Beach, detailed in the Quartermas- 
ter 

First I Lieut. Oron A. Palmer, Cavalry, from November 6, 
1917, pomo Capt. Pearson Menoher, placed on the detached ofti- 
cers’ list. ' 

First Lieut. Stanley Bacon, Cavalry. from December 11, 1917, . 
vice Capt. George B. Comly, detailed in The Adjutant General’s 
Departinent. 

First Lieut. Samuel V. Constant, Cavalry, subject te examina- 
tion required by law, from December 19, 1917, vice Capt. Abbott 
Boone, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. William C. Chase, Cavalry, from December 22, 
aan vice Capt. George Á. Purington, detailed in ammunition 

n. 

First Lieut. Norman E. Fiske, Cavalry, from December 29, 
ree vice Capt. John C. Montgomery, detailed in ammunition 

ain. 

First Lieut, Donald O. Miller. Cavalry, from December 29, 
1917, vice Capt. Ralph I. Sasse, detalled in ammunition train. 


To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Marion Cox, Cavalry, with rank from August 9, 
1917, vice First Lieut. Clarence S. Maulsby, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hugh J. FitzGerald, Cavalry, with rank from 
August 9, 1917, vice First Lieut. George S. Andrew, promoted, 

Second Lieut. David P. Minard, Seaman with rank from 
pie 9, 1917, vice First Lieut. Spencer A: Townsend, pro- 
moi 

Second Lieut. Paul J. Matte, Cavalry, with rank from August 
9, 1917, vice First Lieut. Arthur M. Jones, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hugo P. Wise, Cavalry, with rank from August 
9, 1917, vice First Lieut. Thomas G. Peyton. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Norman R. Hamilton, Cavalry, with rank from 
August 9, 1917, vice First Lieut. Junius H. Houghton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert R. Hawes, jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
August 9, 1917, vice First Lieut. Douglas J. Page, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph S. Robinson, Cavalry, with rank from 
August 9, 1917, vice First Lieut. James N. Caperton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Murray H. Ellis, Cavalry, with rank from 
August 14, 1917, vice First Lient. Charles C. Smith, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wolcott P. Hay, Cavalry, with rank from August 
22, 1917, vice First Lieut. William W. Dempsey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph I. Lambert, Cavalry, with rank from 
August 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Robert R. D. McCullough, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph W. Rogers, Cavalry, with rank from 
September 7, 1917, vice First Lieut. Edwin Rollmann, detailéd 
in the Signal Corps: 

Second Lieut. William P. Medlar. Cavalry, with rank from 
September 11, 1917, vice First Lieut. Duncan G. Richart, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence A. Shafer, Cavairy, with rank from 
October 4, 1917, vice First Lieut. Charlgs L. Clifford, promoted. 

Second Lieut: Thurlby M. Rundel, Cavalry. with rank from 


October 4, 1917, vice First Lieut. Gaston L. Holmes, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Charles B. B. Bubb, Cavalry, with rank from 

October 4, 1917, vice First Lieut: Jay D. B. Lattin, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Paul E. MeDermott, Cavalry, with rank from 

October 4, 1917, vice First Lieut. Frank G. Ringland, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Gustav B. Guenther, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 4, 1917, vice First Lieut, Harry B. Flounders, detailed 
in ammunition train, 

Second Lieut. William H. Skinner, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 4, 1917, vice First Lieut. Robert L. Beall, detailed in 
ammunition train. 

Second Lieut. Leslie F. Laurence, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 4, 1917, vice First Lieut. William T. Haldeman, detailed 
in ammunition train, 

Second Lieut. Horace W. Forster, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 4, 1917, vice First Lieut. Bertrand Morrow, detailed in 
ammunition train. 

Second Lieut. Franklin C. Ketler, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Oliver I. Holman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles Pope, 2d, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John J. Bohn, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Waldemar A. Falck, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Grover R. Carl, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carl J. Rohsenberger, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Hugh D, Blanchard, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Crawford M. Kellogg, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut, William G. Simmons, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. James V. McDowell, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Cleo D. Mayhugh, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry L. Hart, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John C. Mullenix, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James H. B. Bogman, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Ross McCoy, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert -H. Gallier, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917; vice First Lieut. Walter E. Buchly, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Percy S. Haydon, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Harold C. Mandell, promoted, 

Second Lieut. David J. Chaille, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Robert W. Grow, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Albert E. McIntosh, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. William H. Kasten, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Jefferson Kinney, jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Leon E. Ryder, promoted. 

Second Lient. Halbert H. Neilson, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Richard L. Creed, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leland C. McAuley, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. William M. Husson, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Carl R. Johnston, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Harry L. Putnam, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Dean R. De Merritt, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Adolphus W. Roffe, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Vance W. Batchelor, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Ion C. Holm, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Truman E. Boudinot, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Robert C. Candee, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James R. Wood, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Harrison Herman, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William J. Gallagher, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Chapman Grant, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut, Charles Rudd, Cavalry, with rank from October 
12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Daniel A. Conner, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. James G. Strobridge, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Harley C. Dagley, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Stephen Boon, jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. George W. Wersebo, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harold G. Holt, Cavalry, with rank from Oc- 
tober 12, 1917, vice First Lieut, Milton R. Fisher, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Walter Gunther, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John S. Jadwin, placed on 
the detached officers’ List. 4 

Second Lieut. Roy V. Morledge, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Arthur P. Thayer, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John W. Noble, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Edward R. Scheitlin, placed on 
the detached officers’ List. 

Second Lieut. Herman R. Crile, Cavalry, with rank from 


October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Edwin A. Martin, placed on 


the detached officers’ list. 


Second Lieut. Joseph E. Torrence, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John B. Harper, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Charles G. Hutchinson, Cavalry, with rank 
from October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. James G. Monihan, 
pece 0 ric eee officers’ list. 

Secon: eut. Chester P, Dorland, Cavalry (Signal Corps) 
with rank from October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Anthonys J. 
Kirst, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Ernest D. McQueen, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut, Rexford E. Willoughby, 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut, Archie E. Groff, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John D. Austin, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. George D. Wiltshire, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John P. Kaye, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Alfonso F. Zerbee, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. James W. Barnett, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Jackson B. Wood, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Howard C. Tobin, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Arthur J. Wehr, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John A. Weeks, placed on thé 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Scott, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut, Lester A. Sprinkle, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. y 

Second Lieut, Ernest F. Apeldorn, jr., Cavalry, with rank 
from October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Terrill E. Price, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John R. Evans, jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Arthur C. D. Anderson, 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. De Lancey Bentley, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Nelson M. Imboden, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William P. Rauch, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, vice First Lieut. Randolph Dickins, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John A. Garvin, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Wharton G. Ingram, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Daniel D. Streeter, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Edward T. Moale, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Randolph Russell, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut, Frederick J. Holzbaur, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Brock Putnam, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 24, 1917, vice First Lieut, Joseph M. Hurt, jr., placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut, Leland L, Miller, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Charles B. Duncan, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. - 

Second Lieut, Edwin M. Sumner, Cavalry, with rank from 
October #24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Ferris M. Angevine, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William J. McChesney, jr., Cavalry, with rank 
from October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Sam G. Fuller, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Sheehan, Cavalry, with rank from Oc- 
tober 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Delmore S. Wood, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. James M, Currin, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Laurence C. Frizzell, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Thomas H. Green, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Henry D. Jay, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William H. C. Grimes, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice. First Lieut. George Sawtelle, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Russell C. Winchester, Cavalry, with rank 
from October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Ray Harrison, placed on 
the detached oificers’ list. 5; 

Second Lieut. James S. Rodwell, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Charles H. Gerhardt, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Charles F. Choate, 3d, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Walter H. Schulze, placed 


on the detached officers’ list. 
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Second Lieut. Charles D. Ryan, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Herbert C. Holdridge, placed 
on the detached officers” list. 

Second Lieut. Nathaniel Holmes, Cavalry. with rank from 
October 24. 1917, vice First Lieut. Nicholas W. Lisle, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Kirk Broaddus, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. William K. Harrison, jr., placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Paul Blackmer, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 24, 1917. vice First Lieut. Josiah F. Morford, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Herbert A. Suman, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Ernest N. Harmon, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harold de B. Bruck, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Herbert N. Schwarzkopf. 
placed on the detachec officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Donald A. Young, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Robert N. Kunz, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieyt. Hans C. Minuth, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24. 1917, vice First Lieut. Charles S. Kilburn, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Edwin C. Gere. Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24. 1917, vice First Lieut. Charles R. Johnson, jr., 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John M. Sweeney, jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24. 1917, vice First Lieut. Mortimer H. Christian, 
placed on the detached officers’ list. if 

Second Lieut. George G. Ball, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917. vice First Lieut. Heywood S. Dodd, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Samuel C. Skemp, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24. 1917, vice First Lieut. Maurice Morgan, placed on 

the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Jacob WL Carter, jr.. Cavalry. with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Carter R. McLennan, placed 
ou the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Thomas P. Hazard. Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25. 1917. vice First Lieut. James L. Franciscus, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Francis C. Dossert, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917. vice First.Lieut. Erskine A. Franklin, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. George W. Ewing, Jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Herbert E. Watkins, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Crawford C. Madeira. Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917. vice First Lieut. Lathan A. Collins, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Charles P. Davis, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. John A. Hettinger, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lient. Harry R. Kilbourne, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25. 1917, vice First Lieut. Lloyd W. Biggs, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut, Elmer E. Finck, Cavalry, with rank from Oc- 
tober 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. William D. Savage, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harry H. Semmes, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Kenneth McCatty, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clifford A. Eastwood, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Joseph W. Geer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Guy A. Russell, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Leslie B. C. Jones, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Fenton S. Jacobs, Cavalry, with rank from 
November 5, 1917, vice First Lieut. Beverly H. Coiner, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Catesby ap C. “Jones, Cavalry, with rank from 
November 5, 1917, vice First Lieut. Albert D. Chipman, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Charles Wharton, Cavalry, with rank from 
November 5, 1917, viee First Lieut. Arthur H. Truxes, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. W. Dirk Van Ingen, Cavalry, with rank from 
November 5, 1917, vice First Lieut. Carl C. Krueger, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herbert V. Scanlan, Cavalry, with rank from 
November 5, 1917, vice First Lieut. Hugh M. Gregory, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Sigurd von Christierson, Cavalry, with rank 
from November 5, 1917, vice First Lieut. Frank H. Barnhardt, 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth O. Spinning, Cavalry, with rank from 
November 10, 1917, vice First Lieut. Louis Cansler, detailed 
in the Signal Corps, 


Second Lieut. Curt E. Hansen. Cavalry, with rank from 
a first pes 1, 1917, vice First Lieut. Richard N. Mather, dis- 
m 

Second Lieut. Vincent P. Ryan, Cavalry, with rank from 
December 2. 1917, vice First Lieut. Horace K. Havlicek, died 
December 1, 1917. 

Second Lieut, Raymond C. Blatt. Cavalry, with rank from 
December 11, 1917, vice First Lieut. Stanley Bacon, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clinton de Witt, Cavalry, with rank from 
PN A 22, 1917, vice First Lieut. William C. Chase, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Harold J. Adams, Cavalry, with rank from 
Pen aver 29, 1917, vice First Lieut. Norman E. Fiske, pro- 
mote 

Second Lieut. William B. Van Auken, Cavalry, with rank 
from December 29, 1917, vice First Lieut. Donald O. Miller, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold Kitson, Cavalry. with rank from Jan- 
yoy 8, 1918, vice First Lieut. Merl J. Flatt, .ppointment termi- 
nat 

Second Lieut. John Boles, Cavalry, with rank from January 
9. 3018; vice First Lieut. Alan B. Edson, appointment termi- 
na 


To be first lieutenants with rank from August 9, 1917. 


Second Lieut: Charles B. Sweatt, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Joseph M. Tully, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John M. Sanderson, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Pettus H. Hamphill, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. Walton, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Hugh Mitchell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James V. McConville, Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert LeG. Walsh, promoted. 


INFANTEY ARM. 


First Lieut. Joseph P. Vachon, Infantry, te be captain from 
May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Ralph Royce, retained in the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Harry O. Davis, Infantry, to be eaptain from 
May 15, 1917, vice Capt. George D. Freeman, promoted. 

First Lieut. Floyd Hatfield, Infantry, to be captain from May 

15, 1917, vice Capt. Joseph T. McNarney, retained in the Signal 
on promotion. 

First Lieut. Earl Landreth, Infantry. to be captain from May 
15, 1917, vice Capt. Charles C. Benedict, retained im the Signal 
Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Richard T. McDonnell, Infantry, to be captain 


from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. George Pulsifer, jr., retained in 


the Signal Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Harold P. Kayser, Infantry, to be captain from 
May 15. 1917, vice Capt. Thomas J. Hanley, jr, retained in the 
Signal Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Basil D. Spalding. Infantry, to be captain from 
Muy 15, 1917, vice Capt. George E. Stratemeyer, retained in the 
Signal Corps en promotion, 

First Lieut. Henry J. C. Humphrey, Infantry. to be eaptain 
from May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Benjamin W. Mills, retained in 
the Signal Corps on promotion. 

First Lieut. Gordon W. Ells, Infantry, te be eaptain from 
May 15, 1917, vice Capt. George H. Blankenship, retained in tke 
Signal Corps on promotion, 

First Lieut. George L. Febiger, Infantry, to be eaptain from 
May 15, 1917, vice Capt. Henry S. Wyzant, retired. 

First Lieut. Theodore W. Sidman, Infantry, to be eaptain 
from May 16, 1917, vice Capt. William E. Hunt, promoted. 

First Lieut. Claud E. Stadtman, Infantry, to be eaptain from 
May 17, 1917, vice Capt. Roland W. Boughton, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Mitenen Hilt, Infantry, to be captain from May 
19, 1917, vice Capt. Lorenzo D. Gasser, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

First Lieut. John B. Warfield, Infantry, to be captain from 
May 19, 1917, vice Edgar S. Stayer, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

First Lieut. Clarence R. Huebner, Infantry, to be captain 
from May 19, 1917, vice Capt. Charles G. Lawrence, ‘detailed in 
the Quartermaster Corps, 

First Lieut. Harold G. Lewis, Infantry, to be captain from 
May 19, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Sydney H. 
Hopson, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Frederick McCabe, Infantry, to be captain from 
May 19, 1917, vice Capt. Vernon W. Bolter, detailed In the 
Quartermaster Corps. = 

First Lieut. Morton L. Landreth, Infantry; to be captain from 
May 19, 1917, vice Capt. James E. Ware, detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 
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First Lieut. Irving H. Engleman, Infantry, to be captain 
from May 19, 1917, vice Capt. Jason M. Walling, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. : 
First Lieut. Clarence W. Emerson, Infantry, to be captain 
from May 19, 1917, vice Capt. Dean Halford, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. ; 

First Lieut. Frederick J. von Rohan, Infantry, to be captain 
from May 19, 1917, vice Capt. Bowers Davis, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. F 

First Lieut. Frederick. Schoenfeld, Infantry, to be captain 
from May 19, 1917, vice Capt. Robert B. Hewitt. detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. > i 

First Lieut, Earl J. Dodge, Infantry, to be captain from May 
22, 1917, vice Capt. Fred W. Pitts, retired. 

First Lieut. Paul J. McDonnell, Infantry, to be captain from 
May 24. 1917, vice Capt. Ernest E. Haskell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Eustis L. Poland, Infantry, to be captain from 
May 24, 1917, vice Capt. Andrew C. Wright, retired. 

First Lieut. Curtis T. Huff, Infantry, to be captain from May 
81, 1917, vice Capt. George W. Edgerly, detailed in the Signal 
Co ; 

First Lieut. Paul Hathaway, Infantry, to be captain fro 
May 31, 1917, vice Capt. Dana Palmer, detailed in the Signal 
Co À 
First Lieut. Clarence F. Jobson, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 4, 1917; vice Capt. William H. Waldron, promoted. 

First Lieut. Alfred R. Hamel, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 4, 1917, vice Capt. Joseph K. Partello, promoted. 

First Lieut. Hardin C. Sweeney, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 4, 1917, vice George S. Tiffany, promoted. 

First Lieut. Eugene M. Landrum, Infantry, to be captain 
from June 4, 1917, vice Capt, Arthur M. Shipp, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur J. O'Keefe, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 4, 1917, vice Capt. Allen J. Greer, detailed in the General 
Staff. z 

First Lieut. James A. Anderson, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 4, 1917, vice Capt. William A. Castle, detailed in the Gen- 
eral Staff. 5 

First Lieut. Adelbert B. Stewart, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 4, 1917, vice Capt. A. Owen Seaman, detailed in the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

First Lieut. William F. Lee, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 4, 1917, vice Capt. Fay W. Brabson, detailed in the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

First Lieut. Donavin Miller, Infantry, to be captain from June 
4, 1917, vice Capt. Charles H. Mason, detailed in the General 
Staff. . 


First Lieut. George W. Teachout, Infantry, to be captain from 


June 4, 1917, vice Capt. George A. Lynch, detailed in the General 
Staff. : : 

First Lient. Clarence R. Oliver, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 5, 1917, vice Capt. Marvin E. Malloy, detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Frederick W. Huntington, Infantry, to be captain 
from June 5, 1917, vice Capt. John R. McGinness, died. 

First Lieut. Howard J. Houghland, Infantry, to be captain 
from June 15, 1917, vice Capt. Arnold N. Krogstad, detailed in 
the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Thomas J. Griffin, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 15, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Henry J, 
Damm, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Chester A. Davis, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 16, 1917, vice Capt. Francis J. McConnell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Conrad L. Dennis, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 16, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Robert H. 
Wescott, promoted. 

First Lieut. Roland R. Long, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 16, 1917, vice Capt. Lawrence S. Churchill, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Arthur Van Dine, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 16, 1917, vice Capt. Martin F. Scanlon, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. s 
`. First Lieut. Corday W. Cutchin, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 16, 1917, vice Capt. Davenport Johnson, detailed’ in the 
Signal Corps. : r 

First Lieut. Charles B. Oldfield, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 16, 1917, vice Capt. Millard F. Harmon, jr., detailed in 
the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles J. Allen, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 16, 1917, vice Capt. Clinton W. Russell, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. John L. Dünn, Infantry, to be captain from June 
2 1917, vice Capt. George W. Krapf, detailed in the Signal 

rps. 


First Lieut. Raymond Wortley, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 16, 1917; vice Capt. Howard C. Davidson, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. William B. Wynn, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 16, 1917, vice Capt. Harry M. Brown, detailed in the Signal 


rps. 

First Lieut. Louis A. Welch, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 17, 1917, vice Capt. James R. Alfonte, detailed in the Sig- 
nal Corps. ; 

First Lieut. Schiller Scroggs, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 18, 1917, vice Capt. William G. Ball, detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps: i 

First Lieut. Charles A. McGarrigle, Infantry, to be captáin 
from June 18, 1917, vice Captain Michael F. Davis, detailed in 
the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Alexander P. Withers, Infantry, to be captain 
from June 19, 1917, vice Capt. Patrick Frissell, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Orville E. Lewis, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 20, 1917, vice Capt. Adlai H. Gilkeson, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Lonnie H. Nixon, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 20, 1917, vice Capt. Paul Hurst, promoted. 

First Lieut. William F. Freehoff, Infantry, to be captain 
from June 20, 1917, vice Capt. George W. Wallace, retired. 

First Lieut. Shelby Ledford, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 21, 1917, vice Capt. Campbell E. Babcock, died. 

First Lieut. Austin A. Adamson, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 22, 1917, vice Capt. Clarence E. Partridge, detailed in 
Ordnance Department. i 

First Lieut. Charles M. Crooks, Infantry, to be captain from 
oe 23, 1917, vice Capt. Whitten J. East, detailed in the Signal 

rps. 

First Lieut. William G. Livesay, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 27, 1917, vice Capt. Frank M. Kennedy, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. j 

First Lieut. Carl J. Lambeth, Infantry, to be captain’ from 
June 27, 1917, vice Capt. Delos C. Emmons, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. - ; 

First Lieut. Robert L. Christian, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 27, 1917, vice Capt. Tolbert F. Hardin, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. ; 

First Lieut. William H. Crom, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 27, 1917, vice Capt. Arthur Boettcher, detailed in the Sig- 
nal Corps. 

First Lieut. George R. F. Cornish, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 27, 1917, vice Capt. Edward L. Hoffman, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Delphin E. Thebaud, Infantry, to be captain 
from June 27, 1917, vice Capt. Norman W. Peek, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. George S. Clarke, Infantry, to be captain from 
June 27, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Lewis C. 
Davidson, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. William F. Donnelly, Infantry, to be captain 
from June 27, 1917, vice Capt. John E. Rossell, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Adolph C. Weidenbach, Infantry, to be captain 
from June 30, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Allen 
Smith, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Fred Mel. Logan, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 2, 1917, vice Capt. John B. Sanford, promoted. 

First Lieut. Truman Smith, Infantry, to be captain from July 
14, 1917, vice Capt. G. Arthur Hadsell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph W. G. Stephens, Infantry, to be captain 
from July 18, 1917, vice Capt. Wait C. Johnson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Adolph Unger, Infantry, to be captain from July 
19, 1917, vice Capt. Gouverneur V. Packer, resigned line com- 
mission. 

First Lieut. Richard K. Sutherland, Infantry, to be captain 
from July 21, 1917, vice Capt. J. Millard Little, promoted. 

First Lieut. Shelby M. Tuttle, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 21, 1917, vice Capt. Hornsby Evans, retired. 

First Lieut. Robert G. Moss, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 23. 1917, vice Capt. John L. Bond, promoted. 

First Lieut. Emil W. Leard, Infantry, to be captain from July 
24, 1917, vice Capt. Josephus S. Cecil, promoted. 

First Lieut. Walter F. Adams, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 24, 1917, vice Capt. Edward R. Stone, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph N. Greene, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 24, 1917, vice Capt. Henry A. Ripley, promoted. 

First Lieut. Sereno E. Brett, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Walter L. Sweeney, promoted. 

First Lieut. Harry L. Reeder, Infantry, to be captain from 
July-25, 1917, vice Capt. Samuel W. Noyes, promoted. 
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First Lieut. Jay E. Gillfillan, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Easton R. Gibson, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 5 

First Lieut. Lester T. Gayle, jr., Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917, vice Capt. William B. Gracie, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Turner M. Chambliss, Infantry, to be captain 
rom July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Alvin K. Baskette, detailed in 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. James N. C. Richards, Infantry, to be captain 
from July 25, 1917, vice Capt. George B. Sharon, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. John F. Ehlert, Infantry, to be captain from July 
25, 1917, vice Capt. Harris Pendleton, jr., detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Theron G. Methven, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Perrin L. Smith, detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Francis M. Van Natter, Infantry, to be captain 
from July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Robert C. Humber, detailed in-the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Paul L. Ransom, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917, vice Capt. William H. Noble, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Rice M. Youell, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917, vice Capt. James H. Como, detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

First Lieut. James H. Holmes, jr., Infantry, to be captain 
from July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Thomas S. Moorman, detailed in 
the Quartermaster Corps. : 

First Lieut. Manton S. Eddy, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917, vice Capt. William O. Smith, detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles E. Moore, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Robert E. 
Grinstead, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Gabriel T. Mackenzie, Infantry, to be captain 
from July 25, 1917, vice Capt. William B. Graham, detailed in 
the Quartermaster Corps. : 

First Lieut. Erskine S. Dollarhide, Infantry, to be captain 
from July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Charles A. Thuis, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Barnwell R, Legge, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Franklin T. Burt, detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Alexander W. Dillard, Infantry, to be captain 
from July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Augustine A. Hofmann, detailed 
in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward M. Almond, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Edwin Gunner, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles P. Stivers, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Richard J. Herman, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Van Vliet, jr., Infantry, to be captain 
from July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Ambrose R. Emery, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. è 

First Lieut. Charles L. Chaffee, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Irving J. 
Palmer, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Bohun B. Kinloch, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Max R. Wainer, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps. l 
. First Lieut. Richard K. Smith, Infantry, to be captain from 

July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Frank F, Scowdèn, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps, 

First Lieut. Percy W. Clarkson, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 25, 1917, vice Capt. Gilbert P. Strelinger, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Leo S. Gerow, Infantry, to be captain from July 
26, 1917, vice Capt. Edward K. Massee, resigned line commission. 

First Lieut. Stuart G. Wilder, Infantry, to be captain from 
July 28, 1917, vice Capt. Charles W. Weeks, promoted. 

First Lieut. Harry I. T. Creswell, Infantry, to be captain 
from August 8, 1917, vice Capt. Cyrus A. Dolph, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles E. Purviance, Infantry, to be captain 
from August 3, 1917, vice Capt. Albert D. Sloan, promoted. 

First Lieut. Lloyd H. Cook, Infantry, to be captain from Au- 
gust 3, 1917, vice Capt. Lucius C. Bennett, promoted. 

First Lieut. John T. Bossi, Infantry, to be captain from Au- 
gust 3. 1917, vice Capt. John E. Morris, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles T. Senay, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3, 1917 ,vice Capt. Paul C. Galleher, promoted, 
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First Lieut. Egmont F. Koenig, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 8, 1917, vice Capt. Claude S. Fries, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur H. Goddard, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3, 1917, vice Capt. William G. Doane, promoted. 

First Lieut. Peter K. Kelly, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 8, 1917, vice Capt. James M. Kimbrough, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. James A. Edgarton, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 8, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. John L. 
Jordan, promoted. 

First Lieut. Lawrence J. I. Barrett, Infantry, to be captain 
from August 3, 1917, vice Capt. James G. Hannah, promoted. 

First Lieut. Wendell H. Woolworth, Infantry, to be captain 
from August 3, 1917, vice Capt. Samuel B. McIntyre, promoted. 

First Lieut. John R. Brooke, jr., Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3. 1917, vice Capt. Charles B. Stone, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Frank L. Culin, jr., Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3, 1917, vice Capt. A. La Rue Christie, promoted. 

First Lieut. Daniel S. Appleton, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 8, 1917, vice Capt. George H. White, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ralph E. McLain, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3. 1917, vice Capt. Howard G. Davids, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ralph C. Smith, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3, 1917, vice Capt. Ernest Van D. Murphy, promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas S. Arms, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3, 1917, vice Capt. Hilden Olin, promoted. 

First Lieut. Raymond D. Bell, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3, 1917, vice Capt. Frederick Goedecke, promoted. 

First Lieut. Archelaus L. Hamblen, Infantry, to be captain 
from August 3, 1917, vice Capt. William S. Mapes, promoted. 

First Lieut. William H. Humphreys, Infantry, to be captain 
from August 8, 1917, vice Capt. Samuel A. Price, promoted. 

First Lieut. Paul W. Mapes, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3, 1917, vice Capt. Fred E. Smith, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Macon, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3. 1917, vice Capt. Robert H. Sillman, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frederic C. Dose, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3, 1917, vice Capt. Arthur P. Watts, promoted. 

First Lieut. Stephen P. Jocelyn, jr., Infantry, to be captain 
from August 3, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Thad- 
deus B. Seigle, promoted. 

First Lieut. John D. Townsend, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 8, 1917, vice Capt. William S. Faulkner, promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry H. Worthington, Infantry, to be captain 
from August 3; 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Ernest 
H. Agnew, promoted. 

First Lieut. George L. Kraft, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3. 1917, vice Capt. Robert O. Ragsdale, promoted. 

First Lieut. John S. Switzer, Jr., Infantry, to be captain 
aron August 3, 1917, vice Capt. Fred Van S. Chamberlin, pro- 
moted. 

First Liéut. James C. Cook, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3, 1917, vice Capt. Joseph C. Brady, promoted. 

First Lieut. Allen F. Kingman, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 3, 1917, vice Capt. Charles M. Gordon, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Abraham Tabachnik, Infantry, to be captain 
from August 6, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. John 
H. Page, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. William A. Rawls, jr., Infantry, to be captain 
from August 8, 1917, vice Capt. Clyde B. Crusan, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Hamilton K. Foster, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 10, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Edwin 
C. McNeil, resigned line commission. 

First Lieut. Constant L. Irwin, Infantry, to be captain from 
August 10, 1917, vice Capt. William J. Calvert, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Willis E. Comfort, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 4, 1917, vice Capt. Arthur L. Bump, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Leven C. Allen, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 4, 1917, vice Capt. Keith S. Gregory, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Joseph Quesenberry, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 4, 1917, vice Capt. Homer N. Preston, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Robert O. Jones, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 4, 1917, vice Capt. Edward H. Tarbutton, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Oliver A. Hess, Infantry, to be captain from 


October 4, 1917, vice Capt. Merl P. Schillerstrom, detailed in the 


Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward A. Allen, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 4, 1917, vice Capt. Manfred Lanza, detailed in the Quar- 
termaster Corps, 
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First Lieut. ‘Carroll M. DeWitt, Infantry. to be captain from 
October 4, 1917, vice Capt. Charles H. Rich, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. i 

First Lieut. George L. Pepin, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 4, 1917. vice Capt. Paul G. Potter, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. : 

First Lieut. Clarence B. Carver, Infantry, to be captain from | 
October 4. 1917. vice Capt. William W. Harris, jr., detailed in 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Jedediah H. Hills, Infantry, to be captain from 
Octoher 4, 1917 (subject to examination) vice Capt, Ralph 
R. Glass. detailed in Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Edwin E. Schwien, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 4, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Ursa M. 
Diller, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First. Lieut. Dan D. Howe. Infantry, to be captain from 
October 4. 1917, vice Capt. Napoleon W. Riley, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. John E. Copeland, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 4, 1917. vice Capt. De Witt C. T. Grubbs, detailed in the 
Quartermaster 

First Lieut. Lloyd N. Keesling, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 4, 1917, vice Capt. Joseph E. Barzynski, detailed in the 
Quartermaster 

First Lieut. John H. Humbert, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 9, 1917, vice Capt. Philip G. Wrightson, retired. 

First Lieut. Joseph L. Lancaster, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Jesse B. Hunt, transferred to the | 
detached officers’ list. | 

First Lieut. David R. Kerr, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Jesse Gaston, transferred to the 
detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Everett G. Smith, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Jesse D. Elliott, transferred to the 
detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Lyman S. Frasier, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Fitzhugh B. Allderdice, transferred 
to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Howard E. Hawkinson, Infantry, to be captain 
frum October 12, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Cupt. | 
James B. Nalle, transferred to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Julius A. Mood, jr.. Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. George W. Edgerly, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Sidney S. Eberle, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Charles L. Sumpson, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Joseph N. Dalton. Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12. 1917, vice Capt. Frederiek C. Test, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. | 

First Lieut. Charles N. Stevens, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Clifford C. Early, transferred to the 
detached oflicers’ list. 

First Lieut. James S. Bailey, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Charles S. | 
Caffery, transferred to the detached. officers’ list. $ 

First Lieut. Henry C. Long. jr.. Infantry. to be eaptain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Torrey B. Maghee, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William E. Lucas, jr., Infantry, to be captain 
from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. John P. Adams, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 8 

First Lieut. Victor Parks, Infantry, to be captain from Oc- 
tober 12. 1917, vice Capt. William E. Selbie, transferred to the 
detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Walter A. Pashkoski, Infantry, to be captain 
from October 12. 1917, vice Capt. Enoch B. Garey, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Roscius H. Back, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. James G. Ord, transferred to the 
detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Oscar F. Carlson, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Wallace C. Philoon, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Richard G. Tindall, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Eley P. Denson, transferred to the 
detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Roy L, Taylor, Infantry, to be captain from Octo- 
ber 12. 1917, vice Capt. Edwin F. Harding, transferred to the 
detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Leander R. Hathaway, Infantry, to be captain 
from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Arthur R. Underwood, trans- 
ferred to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. German W. Lester, Infantry, to,be captain from 
October 12, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Vernon 
G. Olsmith, transferred to the detached officers’ list, 
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First Lieut. Karl Engeldinger, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. George M. Parker, jr., transferred 
to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Francis A. Byrne, Infantry, to ‘be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Parker C. Kalloch, jr., transferred 
to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harry J. Selby, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Maurice 


D. Welty, transferred to the detached officers’ list. 


First Lieut. Farragut F. Hall, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. John F. 
Landis, transferred to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Orville M. Moore, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Thompson Lawrence, ‘transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Walter R. McClure, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Gregory Holsington, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Charles E. Speer, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Sumner Waite, transferred to the 
detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Baldwin Williams-Foote, Infantry, to be captain 
from October 12. 1917, vice Capt. Samuel H. Houston, trans- 
ferred to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Edmund Wilhelm, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. James R. Jacobs, transferred to the 
detached oflicers’ list. 

First Lieut. George H. Butler, Infantry. to be captain from 
October 12. 1917, vice Capt. Thomas J. Camp, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Frank C. Foley, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Wade H. 
Haislip, transferred to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Leonard R. Boyd, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Max S. Murray, transferred to the 
detached. officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Withers A. Burress. Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917 (subject to examinrtion), vice Capt. Carl J, 
Adler, transferred to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Arthur J. Hoffmann, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Clarence M. Dodson, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harry L. Bennett, jr., Infantry, to be captain 
from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Robert G. Calder, transferred 
to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Joseph J. McConville, Infantry, to be captain 
from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Robert H. Barrett, transferred 
to the detached officers’ list. i 

First Lieut. John C. Platt, Jr., Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. William A. Rafferty, transferred 
to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Thomas H. Ward, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Alfred E. Sawkins, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Edward H. Nichols, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12. 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Fritz P. 
Lindh, transferred to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Lawrence B. Glasgow, Infantry, to be captain 
from October 12, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. 
Francis R. Kerr, transferred to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Alfred D. Hayden, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. John W. Hyatt, transferred to the 
detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Melville W. F. Wallace, Infantry, to be captain 
from October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Dwight D. Eisenhower, trans- 
ferred to the detached officers’ List. 

First Lieut. Paul M. Ellis, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. James B. Ord, transferred to the 
detached officers’ list. 7 

First Lieut. Kirk A. Metzerott, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Thomas E. Mount, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Leslie T. Saul, transferred to the 
detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John P. Pryor, Infantry, to be captain from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice Capt. Elon A. Abernethy, transferred to the 
detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Jewett C. Baker, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Clenard McLaughlin, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Robert B. Moore, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 12, 1917, vice Capt. Davis C. Anderson, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list, 
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First Lieut. Charles W. Jones, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 16, 1917, vice Capt. Andrew D. Chaffin, detailed in the 
General Staff, 

First Lieut. Edw: an H. Cotcher, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 16, 1917, vice Capt. Merrill E. Spalding, detailed in the 
General Staff. 

First Lieut. Robert S. Miller, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 23, 1917, vice Capt. Walter H. Johnson, detailed in the 
General Staff. 

First Lieut. Paul N. Starlings, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 23, 1917, vice Capt, William B. Wallace, detailed in the 
General Staff. 

First Lieut. Charles Porterfield, jr., Infantry, to be captain 
from October 23, 1917, vice Capt. William W. Taylor, jr., de- 
tailed in the General Staff. 

First Lieut. Sevier R. Tupper, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 23, 1917, vice Capt. Edwin S. Hartshorn, detailed in the 
General Staff. 

First Lieut. Frank E. Royse, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 23, 1917, vice Capt. Elvid Hunt, detailed in the General 
Staff. 

First Lieut. Lawrence F. Stone, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 23, 1917, vice Capt. Elverton E. Fuller, detailed in the 
General Staff. 

First Lieut. Aaron J. Becker, Infantry, to be captain from 


October 23, 1917, vice Capt. Roscoe H. Hearn, detailed in the 


General Staff. 

First Lieut. Wilson M. Spann, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 23, 1917, vice Capt. Frederic G. Kellond, detailed in the 
General Staff. 

First Lieut. James V. Ware, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 23, 1917, vice Capt. Charles D. Hartman, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Robert W. Brown, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 24, 1917, vice Capt. John B. Shuman, detailed in The 
Adjutant General’s Department. 

First Lieut. James R. Manning, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 24, 1917, vice Capt. Leo A. Dewey, detailed in The Ad- 
jutant General’ s Department. 

First Lieut. Charles L. Steel, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 25, 1917, vice Capt. Bartlett James, died. 

First Lieut. Stuart R. Carswell, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 25, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Oscar K. 
Tolley, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Gilbert S. Harter, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 25, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. George C. 
Shaw, detailed in the Inspector General’s Department. 

First Lieut. John W. Cotton, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 25, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Walter L. 
Reed, detailed in the Inspector General’s Department, 

First Lieut. Ralph E. Wallace, Infantry, to be captain from 
Octeber 25, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Vincent 
M. Elmore, detailed in the Inspector General’s Department. 

First Lieut. Lawrence W. Fagg, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 25, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. William 
P. Kitts, detailed in the Inspector General’s Department. 

First Lieut. Maury Mann, Infantry, to be captain from Octo- 
ber 25, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Philip J. 
Lauber, detailed in the Inspector General’s Department. 

First Lieut. Rupert L. Purdon, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 25, 1917: (subject to examination), vice Capt. Robert G. 
Peck, detailed in the Inspector General's Department. 

First Lieut. Richard S. Jones, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 26, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Albert S. 
Wiliams, detailed in The Adjutant General's Department. 

First Lieut, William C. Hanna, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 26, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Frank C. 
Burnett, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

First Lieut. Leon G. Harer, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 29, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Edgar A. 
Stadden, dismissed. 

First Lieut. Edwin M. Scott, Infantry, to be captain from 
October 31, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Oliver P. 
Robinson, detailed in the General Staff. 

First Lieut, Paul J. Dowling, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Charles 
P. Hall, transferred to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John H. Jones, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Fred C. 
Miller, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Rufus E. Wicker, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Arthur 
J. Davis, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut, Charles L. Briscoe, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Charles 
A, Meals, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps, 


First Lieut. Hermann C. Dempewolf, Infantry, to be captain 
from November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. 
William J. Connolly, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Frank E. Hinton, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Martyn 
H. Shute, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Frank P. Tuohy, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. George 
T. Everett, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. John R. Hermann, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. James H. 
Laubach, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Louis T. Roberts, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Carlin C. 
Stokely, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. James M. Palmer, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Manton 
C. Mitchell, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Ralph A. W. Pearson, Infantry, to be captain 
from November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. 
James A. McGrath, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Alfred Millard, Infantry, to be captain from No- 
vember 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Eugene W. 
Fales, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Harry A. Ambs, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Carl A. 
Hardigg, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. William H. Bitterbender, Infantry, to be captain 
from November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. 
Benjamin G. Ferris, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Raymond H. Bishop, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 5, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Donald 
B. Sanger, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. James A. Summersett, jr., Infantry, to be captain 
from November 6, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. 
Henry Terrell, jr., transferred to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Hugh C. Gilchrist, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 9, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Samuel 
M. Parker, retired. 

First Lieut. Allen T. Veatch, Infantry, to be captain from 
November 30, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. James 
W. H. Reisinger, jr., detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Sigurd J. Simonsen, Infantry, to be captain from 
December 2, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. James 
A. O’Brien, transferred to the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Thomas G. Bond, Infantry, to be captain from 
December 19, 1917 (subject to examination), vice Capt. Otis K. 
Sadtler, detailed in the Signal Corps. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Lieut. Commander Charles P. Huff to be commander in the 
Navy from the 1st day of July, 1917. 

Lieut. Grafton A. Beall, jr., to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 23d day of May, 1917. 

Lieut. John F. Connor to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the ist day of July, 1917. 

Lieut. (junior grade) John C. Latham to be a jteatenant in 
the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Archibald McGlasson to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1917. 

Ensign William D. Bungert to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1917. 

The following-named captains to be rear admirals in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st day of January, 1918: 

Hilary P. Jones and 

William R. Shoemaker. 

The following-named commanders to be captains in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the Ist day of January, 1918: 

Edward H. Watson, 

Rufus Z. Johnston, 

Thomas T. Craven, 

Daniel W. Wurtsbaugh (additional number), 

Ralph Earle, 

Gatewood S. Lincoln, 

Ivan ©. Wettengel, 

Charles M. Tozer, and 

Wat T. Cluverius. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be commanders 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1918: 

Charles A. Blakely, 

Macgillivray Milne, 

Wilbur R. VanAuken, 

Harold R. Stark, 

James D. Willson, 

John S. Arwine, jr., 
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Austin S. Kibbee, 

Martin K. Metcalf, 

William Ancrum, ` 

Butler X. Rhodes, 

dsay. H. Lacy, 

John S. Abbott, 

Thomas H. Taylor, 

Frank H. Sadler, 

Charles E. Smith. 

Frederick V. McNair 

John Rodgers, 

Charles Beiknap, jr: 

Daniel T. Ghent, and 

John Grady.. 

Lieut. John C. Latliam, to be a. lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th. day of October, 
1917. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day 
of October, 1917: 

Charles. A. Baker, 

Tuthill Ketcham,, 

Donald. M. Carpenter, 

Harris K. Lyle, 

Gerald F. Bogan, and 

Sidney E. Dudley. 

Machinist Thomas A. Graham to be am ensign.in. the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 15th day of August, 1017. 

The following numed officers. to be ensigns in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 15th: day of January,, 1918: 

Alexis O. Kustel, 

Frank Jurgensen, 

Joseph M. Quinlan, 

Grover C. Watkins, 

Frederick Strolite, 

Harry. F. Lake, and 

Walter W. Hedges. i 

The following-named enlisted: men to be ensigns: in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 15th day of January, 1918: 

James J. Hickey, T 

Robert E. Hunter, 

Edward Webb, 

Emory E. Chureli, 

Thomas Gilmore, 

Arthur P. Paradis, 

Harry H. Mochon, 

James: M. Williams, 

Frank H. Lemon, 

Olaf J. Gullickson, 

Robert. P. Pitchford, 

Harry A.. Naille, 

Louis F. Brodie, 

Harry, L. Wilcox. and. 

Oscar A. Stewart. 

The following-named officers: of the United States Naval. Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 15th day of January, 1918: 

Parker C. Hatch; 

Harold. E. Herrick, 

Leslie Soule, and 

Thomas J. Bryce. 

Commander Duncan M. Wood to be a captain in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 18th day of January, 1918. 

Medical’ Inspector Moniton. K. Johnson to be a medical di- 
rector in the Navy with the rank of captain, for temporary 
service, from the ist day of January, 1918. 

Medical Inspector Middleton S. Elliott to be a medical di- 
rector in tle Navy with the rank: of captain, for temporary 
service, from the 8th day of January, 1918. 

Surg. Frederick W. S. Dean to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy with the rank of commander, for temporary: service, from 
the 15th day of October, 1917. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical” inspectors: im the 
Navy with the rank of commander, for temporary service,, from 
the Ist day of January, 1918: : 

James S. Woodward and 

Walter S. Hoen. 

Surg. James A. Randall to be a medical inspeetor in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, for temporary service, from: the 
8th day of January; 1918; 

The following-named pay clerks to be assistant paymasters in 
the Navy with the rank of ensign, for temporary service; from 
the 1st day of January, 1918; 

Charles E. Rudolph, 

Frederick 8. Sullivan, 
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Thomas L. Sorrell, 
Stephen E. Smith, 

Roy L. Walford, 
Maitland A. Thompson, 
Ralph J. Dindot, 
Clifford: W. LeRoy; 
Clarence W. Baker, 
Rufus B. Hurst. 

Vergil L. Marsh, 

Charles W. Brown, 
Edwin E. Mullen, 

Allen C. Bridges, 

Bryant B. Lipscomb, and 
James E. Sanner. 
Commander Luke MeNamee to be a captain: in the Navy from 
e Ist day of July, 1917. 

Lieut. Commander William D. Greetham to be a commander 


th 


m the: Navy, for temporary service, from the 18th day of Janu- 


ary, 1918: 

Lieut.. (junior grade) Samuel S. Payne to be a lleutenunt in 
the Navy from the 28th day of February,, 1917: 

Ensign Walter D: Snyder to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 30th day of July, 1917. 

The following-named temporary assistant surgeon to be 
assistant surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenunt 
(junior grade) from the 18th day of January, 1018: 

George A. Eckert, 

Harold E. Ragle, 

Edward. F. Stadtherr, 

Leland M. McKinlay, 

Ransom H. Holcomb, 

Milton B. Clayton, 

John H. Robbins, 

James E. Miller, 

James, D. Rives, 

George A. Alden, 

Elmer F. Lowry, 

Elwood A. Sharp, 

Cola Castelloe, 

George L. McClintock, 

Esdras: J. Landis, 

Edward M. Lundegaard. 

Lawrence T. Hopkins, 

Alton L. Grant, jr., and 

Archibald O. M. Wood: 

The neg. 8 pugag Bad = Unitec States: Naval Re 
serve Force to gns avy,, fur temporary service, 
from. the Ist day of February, 1918; 

John: R. Baker, 


Laurene M. Lombard. 
Bartlett Harwood 


enry 
Walter W. Weld. 
Frederick W. Gardner, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., 
Russell S. Bartlett, 
Hurold M. Terrell, 
Oliver Iselin, 
Allan Cunningham. 
Charles P. Curtis, jr., 
George F. Noyes, 
Albert B. Crawford, 
Thomas B. Price. 
Oliver C. Harriman, 
Bryan P. Leeb. 
Bruce D. Bromley, 
Louis F. Dahling. 
Louis F. Eaton, 
Melville D. Truesdale, i 
Nutcliffe C. Welles; 7 
Leland M. M 
Herbert C. Snenth, 
Frank H. Brownell, jris), 
Roland I. Stringham, | 
Marens: B. Butler, 
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Vaughan C. Chambers, 
Wildey C. Rickerson, 
Edward C. Riley, 
Homer B. Davis, 
James L. Rodgers, jr., 
Thomas G. Hunter, 
Irving A. Chapman, 
Edward P. Street, 
David D. Smead, jr., 
Raymond H. Finlay, 
Amory Coolidge, 
Cortland F. Ames, jr., 
Wayland H. Sanford, 
Alvert V. Hall, 

Henry R. Guild, 
Louis C. Seavernes, 
Edward Kneass, 
Francis B. Thorne, 
Benjamin F. MeGuckin, 
George C. Cutler, jr., 
Richard T. Guilbert, 
Leslie A. Wiggins, 
Harry A. Thornton, 
Atherton K. Dunbar, 
Warren D. Arnold, 
Arthur B. Homer, 
John C. Hurd, 
Clifton B. Herd, 
Arthur D. Murray, 
Innis O'Rourke, 


Heroy M. Dyekman, 
Clement M. Gile, 
Francis M. Knight, 
Harold W. Brooks, 
James B. Bergs, 

Ellis W. Taylor, 
Martin L. Dunn, 
James W. Ryan, 
George Gregory, jr., 
Earle S. Barker, 
Edwin K. Hoover, 
Walter Antrim, 
Laurence C. Murdoch, 
John N. Leonard, 
Henry G. Anderson, 
Edwin, Nelson, 

Arthur E. Childs, 
Dietrich G. Schmitz, 
Thomas C. Parsons, 
James M. Connally, 
Edmund Ocumpaugh, 3d, 
Lawrence Oliphant, 
Arthur McL. Bartley, 
William O. Kenney, 
Thomas Buel, 

John F. A. Davis, 
Elliott Debevoise, 

John E. Sayler, 

John R. Marsh, 

Traver Birscoe, 
Gorham Hubbard, jr., 
Harold E. Barden, 
Edgar Denton, jr., 
Whitley P. McCoy, 
Ransom Henshaw, 
Donald Scott, 

James B. Waller, jr., 
Raymond S. Thompson, 
Percival W. Buzby, 
Thomas C. Nicholls, jr., 
Roderick T. Smith, 
Philler Lee, 

Hobart M. Birmingham, 
Richard E. Wheeler, 
Robert N. Hoeflich, 
Frederick H. Bosbyshell, 
Theodore C. Briggs, 
Arthur T. Lyman, 
Earle H. Parkins, 
Alfred V. Jannotta, 
Edwin D. King, 
Edward G. Shmidheiser, 
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Leroy H. Davidson, 
Henry E. Coe, jr., 
Gustave P. Kaercher, 
Norman D. Weir, 
Vernon C. Bixby, 
Howell W. Kitchell, 
Vallette S. Church, 
Joseph M. Shoemaker, 
Chandler Bennitt, 
Robert R. Gleason, 
William M. Akin, 
Julian P. Burlingham, 
Thomas W. Allen, 
Henry Hilton-Green, 
David H. Frantz, 
John Garey, 

Leonard Jacob, 
Frank M. Orton, 
Alexander Loewy, 
Newton C. Elkin, 
Kenneth C. Kennedy, 
Brady J. Dayton, 
Philip J. Drake, 
Putnam M. Morrison, 
John A. Sweetser, 
Frederick R. Bowes, 

z Raymond E. Baldwin, 
Leicester S. Pettit, 
John F. English, 
William A. Smith, 
Nelson B. Wolfe, 
Thomas R. Parkhurst, 
Herbert N. French, 
Edward M. Shingler, 
Paul R. Webb, 

Jesse B. Perlman, 
William H. Parsons, jr., 
John V. K. Richards, 
Edgar R. Payson, jr., 
Harry L. M. Capron, 
Stuyvesant Wainwright, jn, 
Louis S. Davidson, 
Howell Evans, 
Bainbridge D. Folwell, 
Elien H. Ellison, jr., 
Francis D. Harrower, 
Edwin B. Dunphy, 
Ernest C. Haaren, 
Alexander L. McKaig, 
John H. Magee, 
Laurence Schwab, 
Douglas S. Moore, 

John H. Russell. 
Weyman S. Crocker, 
Charles K. Wallace, 
John I. Wylde, 

Sumner F. Fuller, 
Edward N. Crosman, jr., 
Lewis P. Scott, 

. Franklin Pettit, jr., 
Walter W. Burnham, 
Henry M. Lamberton, 
Lindsay Bradford, 
Arthur E. Bartlett, 
John G. Quinby, jr., 
William L. Kimball, 
John B. Clapp, 

Eliot L. Ward, 
Francis S. Wilson, 
Walter E. Chase, jr., 
Albert W. Findeisen, 
Bradford Norman, jr., 
L. Selden Taylor, 
Charles E. A. Spiegel, 
Morris Phinney, 
Bennet F. Schauffler, 
Gilman M. Gay, 
George F. Newton, jr., 
Alden Lee, 

Martin J. Quinn, jr., 
William L. G. Gibson, 
Jacob S. Disston, jr., 
Henry C. Taylor, 
Richard S. Walker, 
Joseph Winlock, 
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James E. Kelly, 
Arthur H. Haaren, 
Harold J. Wright, 
Campbell Higgins, 
John S. Bauman, 
Samuel M. Haslett, jr., 
Clarence H. Cull, 
John B. Burnham, 
Charles M. Boswell, Jr., 
Johnston L. Redmond, 
Francis Brooks, 
Thomas L. Entwisle, 
John L. Graham, 
Marquis Pope, 

Carl O. W. Sparkman, 
John deK. Bowen, 
Robert J. Orr, 
William W. Baer, 
Marcus A. Sutcliffe, 
Anthony D. Bullock, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, jr., 
Addison Stillwell, 
Oliver B. Jennings, 
James M. Owens, 
Foster M. Hampton, 
Caspar S. Chisolm, 
Leroy K. Howe, 8 
Theodore C. Marceau, jr., 
Lester S. Moll, 
Charles C. Savage, jr., 
Oliver P. Shattuck, 
Louis M. Pratt, jr., 
John U. Lemmon, jr., 
Avleigh D. Richardson, 
Harry L. Butler, 
John G. Rayley, 
William Durfee, jr., 
Chester J. Mattson, 
Cornelius Shields, 
Olin MeN. Richardson, 
Richard V. Dolan, 
John H. Minnis, 
Frederick W. Johns, 
George W. Burden, 
William K. B. Urquhart, 
Harold J. Kline, 
Thaddeus C. Jones, 
Richard Williams, 

J. Otto Holcomb, 
John G. Cross, 

Philip L. Coddington, 
Wilfred I. Stiles, 
George E. Finlay, 
Edward M. Mellvain, 
Alden Kimball, 

Edgar M. Jaeger, 
Francis M. Smith, 
Harold M. Wright, 
Edwin E. Sheridan, 
Kavanaugh C. Downey, 
Carl J. Koehler, 

J. Willis Gale, 
Gordon W. Ayer, 
Nelson L. Fortin, 
John P. Holland, 
Carroll E. Miller, 
Brothwell H. Baker, 
Frank H. Storms, 
Cornelius A. Wood, 
Kenneth C. Woodruff, 
George W. Palmer, 3d, 
Burmain A. Grimball, 
Fred L. McNally, 
Thomas D. Shepherd, 
Clarence J. O'Neill, 
Albert J. Porter, 
Charles A. Winter, 
Thomas T. Hassell, 
Elbert M. Burnett, 
Stanley H. Freihofer, 
Talbert N. Daughtrey, 
Russell A. Beck, and 
John W. Chapman, 


MARINE CORPS, 


Capt. John Marston, 3d, to be a major in the Marine Corps, 
for temporary service, from the 22d day of May, 1917, 
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The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
cris Corps, for temporary service, from the 26th day of July, 

Kirt Green, 

James E. Snow, 

Harry L. Jones, 

Hans O. Martin, and 

Robert J. Woodrich. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lientenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 28th day 
of August, 1917: 

Bruce J. Mansfield, 

Edward D. Kalbfleisch, 

Chaplain G. Hicks, 

Gustav H. Kaemmerling, 

Colis Mitchum, and 

Leo D. Hermle. 

The following-named temporary second lieutenant to be a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps for a probationary period 
of two years from the 14th day of December, 1917: 

Merton A. Richal. 

The following-named temporary second lieutenant to be a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps for a probationary period 
of two years from the 13th day of January, 1918; 

William B. Shealy. 


Á CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 31, 1918. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER. 
Martin Vogel to be assistant treasurer at New York, N. Y. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY, 

First Lieut. Charles August Stammel, jr., to be first lieu- 

tenant. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

Lieut. Commander Charles P. Huff to be a commander. 

Lieut. Grafton A. Beall, jr., to be a lieutenant commander, 

Lieut. John F. Connor to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John C. Latham to be a lieutenant. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Archibald McGlasson to be a lieu- 
tenant. 

Ensign William D. Bungert to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named captains to be rear admirals: 

Hilary P. Jones and 

William R. Shoemaker, 

The following-named commanders to be captains: 

Edward H. Watson, 

Rufus Z. Johnston, 

Thomas T. Craven, 

Daniel W. Wurtsbaugh (additional number), 

Ralph Earle, 

Gatewood S. Lincoln, 

Ivan C. Wettengel, 

Charles M. Tozer, and i 

Wat T. Cluverius. 
The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers: 
Charles A. Blakely, 

Macgillivray Milne, 

Wilbur R. Van Auken, 

Harold R. Stark, 

James D. Willson, 

John S. Arwine, jr. 

Austin S. Kibbee, 

Martin K. Metcalf, 

William Anerum, 

Butler X. Rhodes, 

Lindsay H. Lacy, 

John S. Abbott, 

Thomas H. Taylor, 

Frank H. Sadler, 

Charles E. Smith, 

Frederick V. Me Nair, 

John Rodgers, 

Charles Belknap, jr., 

Daniel T. Ghent, and 

John Grady. 

Lieut. John C. Latham, to be a llentenant commander. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu - 
tenants: 

Charles A. Baker, 

Tuthill Ketcham, 

Donald M. Carpenter, 

Harris K. Lyle, 

Gerald F. Bogan, and 
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Sidney E. Dudley. 

Machinist Thomas A. Graham to be an ensign, 

The following-named officers to be ensigns: 

Alexis O. Kustel, 

Frank Jurgensen, 

Joseph M. Quinlan, 

Grover C. Watkins, 

Frederick Strohte, 

Harry F. Lake, and 

Walter W. Hedges. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns: 

James J. Hickey, 

Robert E. Hunter, 

Edward Webb, 

Emory E. Church, 

Thomas Gilmore, 

Arthur P. Paradis, 

Harry H. Mochon, 

James M. Williams, 

Frank H. Lemon, 

Olaf J. Gullickson, 

Robert P. Pitchford, 

Harry A. Naille, 

Louis F. Brodie, 

Harry L. Wilcox, and 

Oscar A. Stewart. 

The following-named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns: 

Parker C. Hatch, 

Harold E. Herrick, 

Leslie Soule, and 

Thomas J. Bryce. 

Commander Duncan M. Wood to be a captain. 

Medical Inspector Moulton K. Johnson to be a medical direc- 
tor with the rank of captain. 

Medical Inspector Middleton S. Elliott to be a medical 
director with the rank of captain. . 

Surg. Frederick W. S. Dean to be a medical. inspector with 
the rank of commander. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical e with 
the rank of commander: 

James S. Woodward, 

Walter S. Hoen, and 

James A. Randall. 

The following-named pay clerks to be assistant. naymasters 
with the rank of ensign: 

Carles E. Rudolph, 

Frederick S. Sullivan, 

Roy E, Smith, 

Francis P. Kenny, 

Eugene L. Gray, 

Lawrence C. Fuller, 

Samuel V. Dunham, 

Thomas L. Sorrell, 

Stephen E. Smith, 

Roy L. Walford, 

Maitland A. Thompson, 

Ralph J. Dindot, 

Clifford W. LeRoy, 

Clarence W. Baker, 

Rufus B. Hurst, 

Vergil L. Marsh, 

Charles W. Brown, 

Edwin E. Mullen, 

Allen C. Bridges, 

Bryant B. Lipscomb, and 

James E. Sanner. 

Commander Luke McNamee to be a captain. 

Lieut. Commander William D. Greetham to be a commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Samuel S. Payne to be a lientenant. 

Ensign Walter D. Snyder to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named temporary assistant surgeons to be as- 
sistant surgeons with the rank of lieutenant (junior. grade): 

George A. Eckert, 

Harold E. Ragle, 

Edward F. Stadtherr, 

Leland M. McKinlay, 

Ransom H. Holcomb, 

Milton B. Clayton, 

John H. Robbins, 

James E. Miller, 

James D. Rives, 

George A. Alden, 

Elmer F. Lowry, 

Elwood A. Sharp, 


Cola Castelloe, 
George L. McClintock, 
Esdras J. Landis, 
Exiward M. Lundegaard, 
Lawrence T. Hopkins, 
Alton L. Grant, jr., and 
Archibald O. M. Wood. 
The following-named officers of the United States: Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns: 
John R. Baker, 
Richard C. Curtis, 
Newton P. Darling, 
William Rand, 3d, 
Charles T. White, 
Laurene M. Lombard, 
Bartlett Harwood, 
Herman H. Phleger, 
Henry P. Lamarche, 
Walter W. Weld, 
Frederick W. Gardner, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., 
Russell S. Bartlett, 
Harold M. Terrell, 
Oliver Iselin, 
Allan Cunningham, 
Charles P. Curtis, jr., 
George F. Noyes, 
Albert B. Crawford, 
Thomas B. Price, 
Oliver C. Harriman, 
Bryan P. Leeb, 
Bruce D. Bromley, 
Louis F. Dahling, 
Louis F. Eaton, 
Melville D. Truesdale, 
Ratcliffe C. Welles, 
Leland M. Marshall, 
Herbert C. Sneath, 
Frank H. Brownell, jr., 
Roland I. Stringham, 
Marcus B. Butler, 
Vaughan C. Chambers, 
Wildey C. Richerson, 
Edward C. Riley, 
Homer B. Davis, 
James L. Rodgers, jr., 
Thomas G. Hunter, 
Irving A. Chapman, 
Edward P. Street, 
David D. Smead, jr., 
Raymond H. Finlay, 
Amory Coolidge, 
Cortland F. Ames, jr., 
Wayland H. Sanford, 
Alvert V. Hall, 
Henry R. Guild, 
Louis C. Seavernes, 
Edward Kneass, 
Francis B. Thorne, 
Benjamin F. MeGuckin, 
George C. Cutler, jr., 
Richard T. Guilbert, 
Leslie A. Wiggins, 
Harry A. Thornton, 
Atherton K. Dunbar, 
Warren D. Arnold, 
Arthur B. Homer, 
John C. Hurd, 
Clifton B. Herd, 
Arthur D. Murray, 
Innis O' Rourke, 
Rufus D. W. Ewing, 
Ayres Boal, 
Donald S. Sexton, 
Heroy M. Dyckman, 
Clement M. Gile, 
Francis M. Knight, 
Harold W. Brooks, 
James B. Bergs, 
Ellis W. Taylor, 
Martin L. Dunn, 
James W. Ryan. 
George Gregory, jr., 
Earle S. Barker, 
Edwin K. Hoover, 
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Walter Antrim, 
Laurence C. Murdoch, 
John N. Leonard, 
Henry G. Anderson, 
Edwin Nelson, 

Arthur E. Childs, 
Dietrich G. Schmitz, 
Thomas C. Parsons, 
James M. Connally, 
Edmund Ocumpaugh, 3d, 
Lawrence Oliphant, 
Arthur McL. Bartley, 
William O. Kenney, 
Thomas Buel, 

John F. A. Davis, 
Elliott Debevoise, 
John E. Sayler, 

John R. Marsh, 
Traver Birscoe, 
Gorham Hubbard, jr., 
Harold E. Barden, 
Edgar Denton, jr., 
Whitley P. McCoy, 
Ransom Henshaw, 
Donald Scott, 

James B. Waller, jr., 
Raymond S. Thompson, 
Percival W. Buzby, 
Thomas C. Nicholls, jr., 
Roderick T. Smith, 
Philler Lee, 

Hobart M. Birmingham, 
Richard E. Wheeler, 
Robert N. Hoeflich, 
Frederick H. Bosbyshell, 
Theodore C. Briggs, 
Arthur T. Lyman, 
Earle H. Parkins, 
Alfred V. Jannotta, 
Edwin D. King, 
Edward G. Shmidheiser, 
Leroy H. Davidson, 
Henry E. Coe, jr., 
Gustave P. Kaercher, 
Norman D. Weir, 
Vernon C. Bixby, 
Howell W. Kitchell, 
Vallette S. Church, 
Joseph M. Shoemaker, 
Chandler Bennitt, 
Robert R. Gleason, 
William M. Akin, 
Julian P. Burlingham, 
Thomas W. Allen, 
Henry Hilton-Green, 
David H. Frantz, 
John Garey, 

Leonard Jacob, 
Frank M. Orton, 
Alexander Loewy, 
Newton C. Elkin, 
Kenneth C. Kennedy, 
Brady J. Dayton, 
Philip J, Drake, 
Putnam M. Morrison, 
John A. Sweetser, 
Frederick R. Bowes, 
Raymond E. Baldwin, 
Leicester S. Pettit, 
John F. English, 
William A. Smith, 
Nelson B. Wolfe, 
Thomas R. Parkhurst, 
Herbert N. French, 
Edward M. Shingler, 
Paul R. Webb, 

Jesse B. Perlman, 
William H. Parsons, Ir. 
John V. K. Richards, 
Edgar R. Payson, jr., 
Harry L. M. Capron, 


Stuyvesant Wainwright, jr., 


Louis S. Davidson, 
Howell Evans, 
Bainbridge D. Folwell, 
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Elien H. Ellison, jr., 
Francis D. Harrower, 
Edwin B. Dunphy, 
Ernest C. Haaren, 
Alexander L. McKaig, 
John H. Magee, 
Laurence Schwab, 
Douglas S. Moore, 
John H. Russell, 
Weyman S. Crocker, 
Charles K, Wallace, 
John I. Wylde, 

Sumner F. Fuller, 
Edward N. Crosman, jr, 
Lewis P. Scott, 
Franklin Pettit, jr., 
Walter W. Burnham, 
Henry M. Lamberton, 
Lindsay Bradford, 
Arthur E. Bartlett, 
John G. Quinby, jr., 
William L. Kimball, 
John B. Clapp, 

Eliot L. Ward, 

Francis S. Wilson, 
Walter E. Chase, jr., 
Albert W. Findeisen, 
Bradford Norman, jr., 
L. Selden Taylor, 
Charles E. A. Spiegel, 
Morris Phinney, 
Bennet F. Schauffler, 
Gilman M. Gay, a 
George F. Newton, jr., 
Alden Lee, : 
Martin J. Quinn, jr., 
William L. G. Gibson. 
Jacob S. Disston, jr, 
Henry C. Taylor, 7 
Richard S. Walker, 
Joseph Winlock, 

James E. Kelly, 

Arthur H. Haaren, 
Harold J. Wright, 
Campbell Higgins, 
John S. Bauman, 
Samuel M. Haslett, jr., 
Clarence H. Cull, 

John B. Burnham, 
Charles M. Boswell, jr. 
Johnston L. Redmond, 
Francis Brooks, 
Thomas L. Entwisle, 
John L. Graham, 
Marquis Pope, ; 
Carl O. W. Sparkman, 
John deK. Bowen, 
Robert J. Orr, 

William W. Baer, 
Marcus A. Sutcliffe, 
Anthony D. Bullock, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, jr., 
Addison Stillwell, 
Oliver B. Jennings, 
James M. Owens, 
Foster M. Hampton, 
Caspar S. Chisolm, 
Leroy K. Howe, 
Theodore C. Marceau, jr., 
Lester S. Moll, 

Charles C. Savage, jr., 
Oliver P. Shattuck, 
Louis M. Pratt, jr., 
John U. Lemmon, jr., 
Arleigh D. Richardson, 
Henry L. Butler, 

John G. Rayley, 
William Durfee, jr., 
Chester J. Mattson, 
Cornelius Shields, 

Olin MeN. Richardson, 
Richard V. Dolan, 
John H. Minnis, 
Frederick W. Johns, 
George W. Burden, 
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William K. B. Urquhart, 
Harold J. Kline, 
Thaddeus C. Jones, 
Richard Williams, 
J. Otto Holcomb, 
John G. Cross, 
Philip L. Coddington, 
Wilfred I. Stiles, 
George E. Finlay, 
Edward M. Melivain, 
Alden Kimball, 
Edgar M. Jaeger, 
Francis M. Smith, 
Harold M. Wright, 
Edwin E. Sheridan, 
Kavanaugh C. Downey, 
Carl J. Koehler, 
J. Willis Gale, 
Gordon W. Ayer, 
Nelson L. Fortin, 
John P. Holland, 
Carroll E. Miller, 
Brothwell H. Baker, 
Frank H. Storms, 
Cornelius A. WOoOd. 
Kenneth C. Woodruff, 
George W. Palmer, 3d., 
Burmain A. Grimball, 
Fred L. MeNally, 
Thomas D. Shepherd, 
Clarence J. O'Neill, 
Albert J. Porter, 
Charles A. Winter, 
Thomas T. Hassell, 
Elbert M. Burnett, 
Stanley H. Freihofer, 
Talbert N. Daughtrey, 
Russell A. Beck, and 
John W. Chapman. 


MARINE CORPS. 


Capt. John Marston, 8d, to be a major in the Marine Corps. 
The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 


Marine Corps: 


Kirt Green, 

James E. Snow, 

Harry L. Jones, 

Hans O. Martin, and 

Robert J. Woodrich. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 


m the Marine Corps: 


Bruce J. Mansfield, 

Edward D. Kalbfleisch, 

Chaplain G. Hicks, 

Gustav H. Kaemmerling, 

Colis Mitchum, and 

Leo D. Hermle. 

The following named temporary second lieutenants to be 


second lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 


Merton A. Richal and 
William B. Shealy, 


PoOSTMASTERS, 
FLORIDA, 


J. L. Geiger, Zephyrhills. 
G, N. Denning, Winter Park. 
William E. McEwen, Wauchula, 
Cornelia Higgins, Warrington. 
Carrie S. Abbe, Sarasota. 
George D. Rhode, Punta Gorda. 
M. H. Slone, Plant City. 

L. M. Caswell, Perry. 

Fred S. Kanode, Passagrille. 

J. B. Potter, Mulberry. 

William R. Dorman, Liveoak, 
E. W. Irvine, Lake City. 
George I. English, Greenville, 
Samuel Bass, Glen St. Mary. 
Arthur B. Brown, Fort Pierce. 
William R. Roesch, Eau Gallie, 
A. Keathley, Brooksville, 
Joseph H. Humphries, Bradentown, 
Silas E. Yon, Blountstown. 
Samuel M. Wilson, Bartow. 
Fannie P. Reeves, Avon Park, 
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LOUISIANA. 
Fernand J. Bourgeois, St, Patricks, 
Dessie H. Ford, Pleasant Hill, 
Homer M. Bailey, Oakgrove. 
Pearl Collins, Eros. 

Thomas J. Perkins, De Quincy. 
William H. Bennett, Clinton. 
Luda M. Hargroder, Church Point. 
John M. Melton, Bernice. 
Samuel Y. Watson, Baton Rouge, 
Adele N. Murdoch, Newellton. 
Charles De Blieux, Natchitoches, 
Des Fuqua, Naborton. 
W. T. Pegues, Mansfield. 
H. Ernest Benefiel, Kenner. 
Overton Gauthier, Jennings. 
Edgar L. Chaney, Jeanerette, 
Willie K. Harris, Homer. * 
M. C. Wilson, Hammond. 
Joseph L. Stagg, Eunice. 

OHIO. 


George B. Snyder, Youngstown. 
Charles H. Hackett, Yellow Springs, 
Wiley K. Miller, Shreve. 

Jacob Fraker, Sherwood. 
Benjamin G, Trew, Shawnee. 
Laura Emma Jones, Shadyside. 
George J. Windle, Sebring. 
Barbara Crosser, Salineville. 

B. S. C. McBride, St. Clairsville. 
Fred H. Johnson, Quaker City. 
Clarence A. Flanagan, Pleasant City, 
William J. Prince, Piqua. 

William B. Meyer, Oxford. 

C. L. Barkman, Osborn. A 
Frank J. Wasmer, Oak Hill. 
Andrew Hiss, Norwalk. 

James P. Stewart, Niles. 

Roy C. Hale, New Vienna. 

Edwin E. Curran, New Straitsville. 
W. T. Alberson, New Philadelphia, ' 
William Briggs, New Holland, z 
H. E. Miller, New Concord. 

D. F. Akers, New Carlisle. 

L. W. Kunning, New Bremen. 
James Sharp, Nelsonville. 

D. C. Brown, Napoleon. 

Patrick W. Guilday, Milford, ~ 
Frank T. Campbell, Marion. 

F. C. Thomas, Malta. 

Charles G. Stroup, Lynchburg. 
George M. Keating, Loveland, 
Custer Snyder, Lorain. 

Charles E. Gain, London, 

W. W. Daniels, Leroy. 

Thomas P. Dodd, Larue. 

Daniel McKenzie, Lakeside. 

Ida H. Cline, Kings Mills. 

E. E. France, Kent. 

Cloyd M. Scott, Jeromesville, - 

O. D. Kemper, Jefferson. 

Henry Holzbach, Hubbard. 

Homer Gard, Hamilton. 

Claude R. Kilgore, Fredericksburg. 
Charles E. Yost, Fayette. 

Albert G. Witte, Elmore. 

Gertrude M. Bush, East Liberty, 
Hoyt B. Mahon, Dunkirk. 

Lewis C. Davison, Dalton. 

John E. Taylor, Crooksville. 

Carl C. Hadsell, Cortland. 

Harry B. Mapel, Columbus Grove, . 


F. M. Carlin, Cleves. 


John W. Sanford, Clarington. 
A. R. Wolfe, Chillicothe. 
Charles C. Fowler, Canfield. 
John Palsgrove, Canal Winchester, 
I. L. McCollough, Butler. 

C. A. Weidaw, Bloomville. 

J. P. Grassbaugh, Bigprairie. 
James M. Fitzpatrick, Bethel, 
Louis J. Golling, Bedford. 

Eli R. Lash, Athens. 

Solomon C. Allison, Ashville, 
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William H. Beam, Ansonia, 

Charles L. Burns, Andover. 

A. E. Stiwald, Amherst. 

Stewart D. Hazlett, Ada. 

Daniel W. Rumbaugh, Willard (late Chicago Junction)’ 

J. H. Connor, West Union. 

Lewis S. Baker, Weston. 

Orren E. Curl, West Mansfield! 

Orange V. Fritz, West Alexandria. 

Louis C. Brown, Warren. 

W. A. Lowry, Urbana. 

Rufus R. Kurtz, Sycamore: 

Edward D. Humphrey, Stockport. 
SOUTH DAKOTA.. 


A. Rae Dendy, White River. 
A. A. Closson, White Lake. 
Peter Schmitt, Waubay. © 
Hiram H. Millard, Summit. 
James Gaynor, Springfield. 
Frank Wall, Selby. 

Louisa E. Prouty, Pollock. 
Hugh J. McMahon, Philip. 
Anton Fergen, Parkston. 

E. B. Wilbur, Oacoma. 
Michael J. Dougherty, Mount Vernon. 
Perley G. Williams, Montrose. 
William J. Quirk, Kimball, 
Agnes McCue, Kennebec. 

T. J. Sullivan, Iroquois. 

Bert T. Reeve, Howard. 

John F. McGowan, Hartford: 
H. B. Brown, Clark. 

Charles H. McCrossen, Ashton, 
William Moore, Armour. 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Beecutive nominations withdrawn from the Senate Janu- 
ary 31, 1918: 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS.. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from July, 9, 1017. 
Maj. Lewis H. Rand, Corps of! Engineers; vice Lieut. Col. 
Edgar Jadwin, appointed colonel in the National. Army. 
To be lieutenant colonels with ranie from July 18. 1917. 
Maj. Edward M. Markham, Corps of Engineers. vice Lieut. 
Col. Herbert Deakyne, appointed colonel in the National Army. 
Maj. Thomas H. Jackson, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. 
Col. William P. Wooten, appointed colonel in the National Army. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from July 14, 1947 
Maj. George B. Pillsbury, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. 
Col. Harry Burgess, appointed colonel in: the Nationul Army. 
To be lieutenant colonel with renk from: July 18. 1917). 
Maj. Gustav R, Lukesh, Corps of Engineers,, vice Lieut. Col. 
James B. Cavanaugh, appointed colonel in the National Army. 
To be licutenant colonels with rank from August: 5, 1917. 
Maj. John R. Slattery, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut Col. 
William Kelly, appointed colonel in the National Army: 
Maj. Albert E. Waldron, Corps of Engineers, vice: Lieut. Col. 
Edward H. Schulz, appointed colonel! in the National Army. 


Maj. Francis A. Pope, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut: Col. 
John C. Oakes, appointed colonel) in the National. Army. 


Maj. Gilbert A. Youngberg, Corps of Hxgineers,. vice Lieut. | 


ro Sherwood A. Cheney, appointed: colonel in the National 
my 

Maj. Edward N. Johnston, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Frank C. Boggs, appointed colonel. in the National Army. 

Maj. Clarence O. Sherrill, Corps: of Engineers, vice Lieut: Col. 
George B. Pillsbury, appointed colonel: in the National. Army. 

Maj. Ernest D. Peek, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Lytle Brown, appointed colonel in the National Army.. 

Maj. George R. Spalding, Corps of vice Lieut.. Col. 
Harley B. Ferguson, appointed colonel: im the National Army. 


Maj. Elliott J. Dent, Corps of! Engineers, vice Lieut Col. 


James A. Woodruff, appointed: colonel! in: the: National Army. 


Maj. William P. Stokey, Corps of Engineers; vice Lieut.. Col. 


John R. Slattery, appointed colonel in the National) Army.“ 
Maj. Wildurr Willing, Corps of Bngineers;, vices Lieut. Col. 
Clarence O. Sherrill, appointed colonel in the National Army. 
Maj. William A. Mitchell, Corps of vice Lieut. Col. 
George R. Spalding, appointed colonel in the National Army. 


Maj. Mark Brooke, Corps of Engineers, vice Eieut. Col. Wil- | 


liam J. Barden, appointed colonel in the National Army. 
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Maj. Laurence V. Frazier, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut: Col. 
Edward M. Markham, appointed colonel in the National’ Army. 

Maj. James F. Bell, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Francis A Pope, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Harold C. Fiske, Corps of Engineers; vice: Lieut: Col. 
Robert R. Raymond, appointed colonel in the National: Army.“ 

Maj. Max C. Tyler, Corps of Engineers; vice Lieut, Gol: Earl 
I. Brown, appointed colonel in the National Army. 
| Maj. Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, Corps of Engineers. (General! Staff 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. James P. Jervey, appointed colonel! in 
the National Army. 

Maj. Julian L. Schley, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut: Col. 
{Ulysses S. Grant, 8d, retained in the General’ Staff. Corps. 
| Maj. William H. Rose, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut: Col. 
Charles Keller, promoted. 

Maj. Richard C. Moore, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut: Col. 
Meriwether L. Walker, appointed colonel in the National Army, 

Maj. Lewis M. Adams, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut: Col. 
William B. Ladue, appointed colonel in the National Army, 
Maj. Charles R. Pettis, Corps of Engineers; vice Lieut. Col. 
Clarke S. Smith, appointed colonel in the National Army. 
Mag. William D'A. Anderson, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. 
Col. Spencer Cosby, promoted. 

Maj. Ralph T. Ward. Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut Col. 
William D. Conner, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Robert P. Howell, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut: Col. 
George M. Hoffman, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Joseph H. Earle, Corps of Engineers, vice: Lieut. Col. 
James F. McIndoe, promoted. 

Maj. Thomas M. Robins, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut: Col. 
Jay J. Morrow, promoted. 
| Maj. Roger D. Black, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut: Col. 
George P. Howell, promoted. 
: Maj. Theodore H. Dillon, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut: Col. 
Frederick W. Altstaetter, promoted. 

Maj. De Witt C. Jones, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Lewis H. Rand, promoted. 

Maj. Ernest Graves, Corps of Engineers, vite Lieut. Col. 
Ernest D. Peek, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Francis B. Wilby,. Corps: of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Elliott. J. Dent, appointed colonel in the National: Army. 

Maj, Clarence S. Ridley, Corps: of Engineers, vice Lieut.. Col. 
Wildurr Willing, appointed colonel in the National: Army, 
| Maj. Alvin B. Barber, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
William A. Mitchell, appointed colonel in the National Army: 

Maj. Jarvis J. Bain, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut: Col. Ed - 
‘ward N. Johnston, appointed colonel in the National: Army. 

Maj. Thomas H. Emerson, Corps of Engineers; vice Lieut, 
Col. Amos W. Fries, appointed. colonel. in the National Army. 
| Maj. Roger G. Powell, Corps of Engineers, vice- Lieut., Col. 
Charles W. Kutz, appointed colonel in the National Army,. 
i Maj. John N. Hodges, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut:. Col. 
Albert E. Waldron, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. James J. Loving, Corps of vice Lieut.. Col. 
Thomas N. Jackson, promoted. 

Maj. Edward D. Ardery, Corps of Engineers, vice: Dieut. Col, 
Gustave R. Lukesh, promoted. 


To be major with rank from July: 9, 1917 


Capt. Clarence L. Sturdevant, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Lewis H. Rand, promoted. 
To be majors with rank from July 13, 1917. 

Capt. Earl J. Atkisson, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Edward 
Markham, promoted. 
Capt. Richard T. Coiner, 
Thomas H. Jackson, promoted. 
f To be major with rank- from July 14,, 1917: 

Capt. Robert S. A. Dougherty,, Corps of Eñgineers,, vice: Maj. 
George B. Pillsbury, promoted: 

To be major with rank from July 18, 1917.. 

Capt. Stuart C. Godfrey, Corps: of Engineers; vice Maj). Gus- 
‘tave R. Lukesh, promoted. 
t To be majors with rank from August: 3, 1917; 
Capt. Francis C. Harrington, Gorps: of Engineers, vice Maj. 
John R. Slattery, promoted. 
Capt. Cleveland C. Gee, Corps of Engineers, vice Mui; Elbert 
E. Waldron, promoted. 
Capt. John M. Wright, Corps of Engineers, vice Mag. Francis 
A. Pope, promoted. 


Capt. John R. D. Matheson, Corps of Engineers; vice: Maj. 
i Gilbert A. Youngberg, promoted. 


Capt. William H. Sage, jr.,. Corps: of Engineers, vice: Maj. 
Edward N. Johnston, promoted. 


| 
NM. 
Corps: of Engineers, vice Maj, 
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Capt. Charles J. Taylor, Corps of Engineers, vice. Maj. 
Clarence O. Sherrill, promoted. 

Capt. Edwin H. Marks, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Michael 
J. MeDonough, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Earl North, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Curtis W. 
Otwell, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Albert H. Acher, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Ernest 
D. Peek, promoted. 

Capt. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
George R. Spalding, promoted. 

Capt. John C. H. Lee, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Paul S. 
Bond, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Frank S. Besson, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Elliott 
J. Dent, promoted. 

Capt. Lindsay C. Herkness, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
William L. Guthrie, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Albert K. B. Lyman, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
William P. Stokey, promoted. 

Capt. Frederick S. Strong, jr., Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Wildurr Willing, promoted. 

Capt. Daniel D. Pullen, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. William 
A. Mitchell, promoted. 

Capt. Carey H. Brown, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Mark 
Brooke, promoted. 

Capt. Oscar N. Solbert, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Laurence 
V. Frazier, promoted. 

Capt. Beverly C. Dunn, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. James 
F. Bell, promoted. 

Capt. Donald H. Connolly, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. War- 
ren T. Hannum, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Raymond F. Fowler, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Robert R. Ralston, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. David McCoach, jr., Corps of Engineers (General Staff 
Corps), vice Maj. Harold C. Fiske, promoted. 

Capt. James G. B. Lampert, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
David McCoach, jr., retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Philip B. Fleming, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Max C. 
Tyler, promoted. 

Capt. John W. Stewart, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Julian 
L. Sehley, promoted. 

Capt. Joseph C. Mehaffey, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Wil- 
liam H. Rose, promoted. 

Capt. Paul S. Reinecke, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Richard 
©. Moore, promoted. 

Capt. Raymond A. Wheeler, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Lewis M. Adams, promoted. 

Capt. W. Morris Chubb, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Charles 
R. Pettis, promoted. 

Capt. Howard S. Bennion, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. W. 
Goff Caples, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. William C. Sherman, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
William D'A, Anderson, promoted. 

Capt. Rudolph C. Kuldell, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Ralph T. Ward, promoted. 

Capt. Roscoe C. Crawford, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Henry C. Jewett, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Earl G. Paules, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Robert P. 
Howell, promoted. 

Capt. Bradford G. Chynoweth, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Arthur R. Ehrnbeck, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Milo P. Fox, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Joseph H. 
Earle, promoted. 

Capt. John C. Gotwals, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Thomas 
M. Robins, promoted. 

Capt. Francis K. Newcomer, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Roger D. Black, promoted. 

Capt. Charles F. Williams, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Theodore H. Dillon, promoted. 

Capt. Gordon R. Young, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. De 
Witt C. Jones, promoted. 

Capt. Richard U. Nicholas, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Ernest Graves, promoted. 

Capt. James A. Dorst, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Francis 
B. Wilby, promoted. 

Capt. Rufus W. Putnam, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Clar- 
ence S. Ridley, promoted. 

Capt. Lunsford E. Oliver, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Alvin 
B. Barber, promoted. 

Capt. William H. Holcombe, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Jarvis J. Bain, promoted. 

Capt. James B. Cress, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Thomas 
H. Emerson, promoted. 

Capt. Charles P. Gross, Corps of Engineers, vice: Maj. Roger 
G. Powell, promoted. 
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Capt. Bernard A. Miller, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Robert 

S. Thomas, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Peter C. Bullard, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Harold 
S. Hetrick, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 


Capt. Brehon B. Somervell, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
William A. Johnson, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Xenophon H. Price, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Fred- 
erick B. Downing, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Robert W. Crawford, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Edmund L, Daley, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Frederick S. Skinner, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Henry A. Finch, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Dabney O. Elliott, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. John N. 
Hodges, promoted. 

Capt. Allen P. Cowgill, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. James J. 
Loving, promoted. 

Capt. George F. Lewis, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Edward 
D. Ardery, promoted. 

INFANTRY. 
` To be colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Lieut. Col. Oliver Edwards, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Col. George B. Duncan, appointed brigadier general in the 
National Army. 

Lieut. Col. Hugh D. Wise, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Oliver Edwards, retained in the General Staff. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Maj. Oliver Edwards, Infantry (General Staff), vice Lieut. 
Col. Edward A. Shuttleworth, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Maj. Hugh D. Wise, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Oliver Edwards, retained in the General Staff. 


To be major with rank from November 30, 1917. 


Capt. Harry H. Pritchett, Infantry, vice Maj. James W 
Reisinger, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

To be majors with rank from December 1, 1917. 

Capt. Edgar L. Field, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles B. Elliott, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Earl C. Buck, Infantry, vice Maj. Edmund ©, Waddill, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Jere Baxter, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Maj. 
Arthur M. Ferguson, detailed in The Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. 

Capt. A. Ellicott Brown, Infantry, vice Maj. Harry Hawley, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 


To be majors with rank from December 4, 1917. 
Capt, James M. Lockett, Infantry, vice Maj. Jacob W. S. 
Wuest, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
Capt. Eugene Robinson, Infantry, vice Maj. William W. 
Bessell, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 
To be major with rank from December 10, 1917. 
Capt. Jesse C. Drain, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Joseph F. Ware, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
To be major with rank from December 14, 1917. 


Capt. Alexander W. Chilton, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Alfred W. Bjornstad, promoted lieutenant colonel, 
To be majors with rank from December 19, 1917. 
Capt. William E. Morrison, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Resolve P. Palmer, detailed in the Signal Co 


Capt. Donald J. MacLachlan, Infantry, vice Maj. James G. 
Boswell, detailed in the Signal Corps. 


H. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, January 31, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. ` 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Oh Lord, our Lord, incline Thine ear and hear our prayer. 
Help us to guide our frail bark along the turbulent and stormy 
sea of this life and bring us in Thine own good time to that 
haven of rest where all is peace and tranquillity. 

The sands of life run swiftly, and no man knoweth when the 
call shall come, May we be ready to meet the summons with 


perfect faith and confidence in Thee our Father, 
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Comfort, we beseech Thee, the admirers, friends, colleagues, 
and the stricken family of the Senator who has passed on, 
under the dispensation of Thy providence, to the larger life 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, j 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following requests 
for leave of absence. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Moores ve Wee requests leave of absence until February 5 
5 responding to a subpoena to testify in the United 
fare 4 ate ct Conne tort for % ee of 2 on February 1. 

D. McKeown asks leave of absence, on account of illness. 


ea SPEAKER. Without objection, the requests will be 


granted. 
There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. i 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 3135. An act to amend section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for an auxiliary reclamation project in connec- 
tion with the Yuma project, Arizona.” 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 195. Providing for the sale of the coal and asphalt 
deposits m the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw gna 
Chickasaw Nations. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 


rise? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate joint 
resolution 117, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. J. Res. 117, Joint resolution amending aaa act of July 2, 1909, gov 
erning the holding of civil service examina tio 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, the title does not give any 
information as to what the resolution is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the act of July 2, 1909 (36 Stats. L., No. 1), is 
hereby amended so as to it ths United States Civil Service Om- 
mission, during the period of the war, to hold examinations of Spout 
cants for positions in the Government service in the District of Co 
bia, and to permit applicants from several States and Territories of 
the United States to take said examinations in ne said District of 
Columbia, Said examinations shall be tted in addition to those 
required to be held by said act of July 2, 1909 (36 Stats. Toe No. 1). 


The committee amendments were read, as follows 


A insert The wor 2 W elsewhere in the United States 
where examinations are usuall y held 25 2 at the end of the resolution 
insert the following peoria “Provided, That nothing herein shall be 
so construed as to the existing law of apportionment.” 

The SPEAKER. 1 there objection? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if this is an unanimous report. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Yes, sir; it is the unani- 
mous report of the committee. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman think this will take a great 
length of time? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. No, sir; I do not think it 
will; it should not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the report is very illuminating. It gives no reasons what- 
ever for the enactment of this legislation. It simply states 
that the committee make certain amendments to the resolution 
as it passed the Senate. Will the gentleman inform the House, 
which might have been done in the report, as to what is really 
accomplished by this resolution? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina, This is in response to a 
unanimous request from practically all the departments of the 
Government and the Civil Service Commission, and it does not 
do away with the law of apportionment, but simply for the 
period of the war permits examinations to be taken in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere where civil-service exam- 
inations are usually held. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Has not the Civil Service Commission 
that authority to-day? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Yes, sir; they have the 
authority and they are holding examinations throughout the 
United States every 10 days, but under some misunderstand- 
ing hundreds of people qualified to enter the service came to 
the District of Columbia, and they are to-day ready to serve 
the Government, but can not take the examination without 
being required to go back to their respective States, and it is 
considered by the department a hardship under present cir- 
cumstances, This permits examinations to be taken here in 
the District of Columbia. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the gentleman in error when he says 
the present law forbids any person who is a resident of an- 
other State, and who is temporarily domiciled in the District, 
from taking an examination for the civil service here in the 
District? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. I did not catch the ques- 
tion. What is the question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the gentleman in error when he 
says that the present law forbids any person who is a resident 
of another State, and who is temporarily domiciled in the, Dis- 
trict, from taking an examination for the civil service here in 
the District? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. No, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And is not the purpose of this resolu- 
tion only to do away with the limitation that was passed some 
years ago as to apportionment? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina, No, sir; this resolution 
does not affect or abridge the law of apportionment. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. If the gentleman will permit, 
I will give a concrete illustration of this. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. I can give the informa- 
tion. The law of apportionment holds as under the present 
law, but under the present law any citizen abiding or domiciled 
here could not take examination in the District, but he is re- 
quired to go back to his State and this resolution saves that 
extra time and expense. This is for the period of the present 
war. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do I understand also that the examinations 
will be held in the States? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. They will be held in the 
States simultaneously, 

Mr. KITCHIN. At the same time they are held in the Dis- 
trict? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Yes; at the same time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The result is that a man who is here domi- 
ciled, say from Texas, will not be required, as he would be 
under the law, to go back to Texas to take this examination, 
nor if this passes will the man in Texas be required to come 
here, The Texas man who is domiciled here can take it here 
and also the man in Texas can take the examination there? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will say to the gentleman—and it was 
the basis of my question—that I know of instances where per- 
sons in departmental service here, whose homes are in Wiscon- 
sin, have taken examinations for positions in the classified 
service here in the District. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. They took them contrary 
to the present law, If they were bona fide citizens of the State 
of Wisconsin, they should have gone back there, under the 
present law, to take the examination. But now if you have citi- 
zens of Wisconsin living here temporarily during the period of 
the present war, they may take the examination here, but they 
will be charged to the State of Wisconsin, and the law of ap- 
portionment will not be abridged. 
wn STAFFORD. That is the only purpose of this resolu- 

on. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? ý 

Mr. STAFFORD Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is not this the situation, 
too? There are many men, a large number of them, in the 
classified service who come from several States of the Union 
and have lived here a long time, but still claiming residence in 
the State from which they came. They have families—young 
men and young women who have grown up—and it seems to be 
the desire of almost every one of them to get into the public 
service. In those cases, where the father continues to claim 
his residence in the State from which he came, his children are 
held to be residents of that State and must return te that State 
if they wish to take the civil- service examination. 

Now, there are thousands of those, whole families, just fall- 
ing over themselves trying to get into the public service, and this 
would remove the restriction. Thousands of them are waiting 
anxiously to get the opportunity to take this civil-service exami- 
nation here, all cocked and primed and ready for it, and they 
will get into the public service if this restriction is removed. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? - 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I object. 


“ GARABED ” PATENT——CONFERENCE. REPORT. (NO, 270. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I Wish to call up the confer- 
ence report on House joint resolution 174. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution, as follows: 

Joint resolution (II. J. Res, 174) for the purpose. pal omoting: 
efficl „ for the utilization of the resources and industr of the 
United States; for lessening the expenses of the wur, and pion ait the 
Toss caused by the war by providing: for the employment: of a. discovery: 
or invention called the “ Garaled,’” claiming: to make: possible: the: utili- 
zation of free energy. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement was. read. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the | 


two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to House joint 
resolution 174. having: met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to: recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 5. 
That the House reeede: from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered T, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7, and agree to 
the same. 
CHARLES B. SMITH, 
ROBERT CROSSER, 
Jorn I. NOLAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
OLLIE M. JAMES, 
P. P. GORĘ, 
Frank B. BRANDEGEE, 
Managers: on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments: of 
the Senate to the resolution (H. J. Res. 174) for the purpose of 
promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and 
industries of the United States, for lessening the expenses of 


the wur, and restoring: the loss caused by the war by providing 


for the employment of a discovery or invention called the 


“Garabed,” claiming to make possible the utilization of free 


energy, submit the following written statement explaining: the 
effect. of the action agreed on: 

The House reeeded from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment No. t, striking out“ n“ and inserting “his.” This 
makes the resolution more definite as tu the discovery or inven- 
tion to which the proposed assignment relates. 


The House receded from its disagreement to the Senate 


amendment. No. 2, inserting the words “and that it cam sub- 
stantially effect the purposes set out im section 1 of this resolu | 
tion.” 

This language simply makes more certain, if possible, that 
Mr. Giragossian will be required to substantially prove his. 
claim. The House likewise receded from its disagreement: to 
the Senate amendment, No. 3. This amendment is exactly the 
same as No, 2. and was inserted in order to carry out the pur- 
pose of the amendment throughout the section. 

The House receded from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment No. 4. This simply inserts: the words “first and” 
before the words original discoverer:” The object of the 
amendment can only be to emphasize the necessity of Mr. Gira~ | 
gossian's being found to. be the original discoverer. 


The House receded from its disagreement to the Senate | 


amendment No. 6. It simply inserts the words “as aforesaid” 
for the purpose of referring more definitely to the preceding 
Tanguage: 

The House also receded from its: disagreement to the Senate 


amendment No. 7. This amendment inserts the words and 


ownership.” Since the preceding language: provided’ for the 
wright and title“ to the “exclusive nse,” the words “and owner- 
ship” simply carry out the apparent intention of the language 
of the resolution as it passed the House: 


The amendment from which the Senate receded is No. 5. 
The language of this amendment is as follows: “And if the Sec- 


retary of the Interior: accepts the assignment of the use of 
said invention us provided im the first section hereof.” 

The House believes that this amendment wonld create an 
inconsistency in the resolution. The resolution, and particularly 


‘section 3 thereof, provided for the demonstration of said dis- 


covery or invention to a commission ef five eminent scientists,’ ' 


who must be approved by the Seeretary of the Interior. These 
scientists: are required to certify that the discovery or inven- 
tion is practieable; that ft eam substantially effect the purposes 
set out in section 1, and that Mr. Giragossian is the first and 
original discoverer. Then, and only then, does Mr. Giragossinn 
receive protectiom against infringers. If. however, in addition 
to the finding and certification of the commission of eminent 
scientists in regard to the originality and practicability of the 
discovery or invention, it were made u condition precedent to 
Mr: Giragossian’s receiving protectiom that the Secretary of the 
Interior should accept am assignment of said discovery or inven- 
tion for the Government's own use free of charge, then the find- 
ing of the commission of eminent scientists; if favorable to 
Mr. Giragessian, would net make certain the protection he 
seeks. 
| CHARLES: B. SMITH. 
Ronmnr CROSSER: 
JohN I. Norman. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, the resolution, as it has been 
changed! by the agreement between tlie conferees: of the two 
Houses, is in. practically the same form as when it passed! the 
House: These six amendments which have been added by the 
Senate and to which the House has agreed really: do not change 
the meaning at all, and inasmuch as they make no substantial 
change we saw no reuson for disputing about them indefinitely. 

The Senate did. however, incorporate am amendment, No. 5, 
which, while it may seem unobjectionable, would nevertheless 
crente an inconsistency lu the resolution itself if it were per- 
mitted to remain, 
| The House will remember that the chief purpose of the resolu- 
tion as the House passed it was the ereation: of a- commission 
composed of scientists satisfactory to the Secretary of the In- 
| terior and Mr. Giragessian, and these sefentists were to deter- 
mine the validity of Mr. Giragossian’s. claim, If it should be 
‘found by them that his discovery: or invention is: practical and 
‘eam substantially accomplish the purpose recited in the pre- 
amble, and ff he sheuld be found to be the original inventor 
thereof, then their certificate to that effect would give Mr. 
|Giragossian the protection that he desires. But the Senate; 
apparently unmindful of the provision in regard to the: cer= 
tificate of the commission of scientists, incorporated. in the reso» 
lution this language: 

And if the Secretary of the Interior, accepts the assignment of the 
use of said invention: as provided in sectiom. 1 ef this resolution. 

Then Mr. Giragossian is to receive protection. That wound 
nullify the effect of the finding of the commission of scientists 
and create an inconsisteney in the resolution: itself. The Senate, 
therefore, properly receded’ from its: amendment in order to 
make the resolution accomplish: its original purpose: 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am told that Mr. Giragossiam has made 
application and received a patent. 

Mr. CROSSER. No; he has not: 

Mr. TOWNER. That statement is not true? 

Mr. CROSSER. It is not true. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. The Senate amendment: No. 2 reads as fol- 
‘lows: 

And that it ean substantially effect the purpeses. set out in section 
1 of the resolution. 

| Mr. CROSSER, Tes. 

| Mr. NORTON. Now, what are “the purposes set out in sec- 
tlon t”? 

Mx. CROSSER. For my own ‘part E think: it is absolutely 
useless language. It was provided originally in the resolution 
that he should make a demonstration, and if it shoulil be prover 
that the discovery or invention is practicable and that he: is 
the original discoverer or inventor, then Mr. Giragossian would 
| receive: the desired protection. 

Mr. NORTON. As a matter of fact, is not that wording of 
| that amendment: nonsensical? 

| Mr. CROSSER. It does no harm, and we did not like to 
‘quarrel with the Senate about it. It simply emphasizes the 
meaning of the resolution, und to that I de not object.. 

Mr. NORTON. It is not set out in the resolution. 

Mr. CROSSER. It is in the preamble. 

| Mr. NORTON, The preamble is not of itself æ part. of the 
resolution. 

Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentlemam a 
question? ; 
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Mr. CROSSER. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. In the original resolution when first pre- 
sented was an appropriation asked for? 

Mr. CROSSER. No; not a cent, and not a cent is asked now. 

Mr. DICKINSON. When this resolution was first before the 
House, did it not contain an appropriation? 

Mr. CROSSER. No; never a cent has been asked in the 
resolution. There has never been any appropriation asked. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
some time? 

Mr. CROSSER. How much time does the gentleman desire? 
This is a matter which has been debated two or three times 
before the House. I want to be courteous and fair to the 
gentleman, but I do not think the House wants to hear a repeti- 
tion of our views on this matter, important as are the views of 
the eminent scientist from Wisconsin and delightful as it might 
be to listen to him. But what can it add? I will give the gen- 
tleman five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I should like to have 10 minutes. 

Mr. CROSSER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, when this resolution passed 
the House it was expected by its opponents, especially in view 
of the fact that it had been virtually vetoed by the President 
of the United States, that before it was returned to this body 
it would be in a better form in protecting the interests of the 
Government than in the form it was passed in the last session 
of Congress, when it was pocket vetoed by the President. I 
will not say that the other Dody did not attempt to improve 
this bill. A study of the record shows that perhaps that was 
their intention; but, whatever their purposes may have been, 
the amendment of the Senate to which attention has been called 
by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr, Norton] accom- 
plishes no purpose. It says: j 

And that it can substantially effect the purposes set out in section 1 
of this resolution. 

There are no purposes set out in section 1, Now, if it were 
the purpose of the other body to have this patent granted by 
congressional action only in case this discovery would substan- 
tially accomplish the purposes set out in the title, which is not 
a part of section 1, then I take it that the conferees should 
haye attempted at least to modify the language so as really to 
strengthen the resolution rather than to leave it in the air, with- 
out any protection whatsoever to the Government. I heartily 
agree with the gentleman having the bill in charge [Mr. 
Crosser] that the bill in its present form, even though there is 
some change in phraseology, is practically the same as it left 
the House; but I am also certain that the bill in no wise pro- 
tects the interests of the Government any more than the bill 
that was originally sent to the President in the closing days 
of the last session. In view of this precedent that we are 
establishing, and not safeguarding the interests of the Govern- 
ment, I have good reason to believe that the President of the 
United States will return this bill with a veto, so that more 
than one-third of the membership of this House may register 
disapproval of it in its present form. 

The only change which strengthens this bill over that which 
passed the House in the prior session is that it must be satis- 
factorily shown to this committee of experts that Mr, Gira- 
gossian is the original, the first discoverer of this invention. 
There is this other change which weakens the protection of the 
Government, and that is that if the Government of the United 
States wishes to purchase this patent it must exercise that privi- 
lege while the Congress is in session, and at a price to be deter- 
mined, not by a committee of six, of whom three shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior and three appointed 
by the claimant, as originally provided, but that the award of 
that committee must meet the approval of this inventor; and 
if the award does not meet the approval of this inventor he can 
hold up the patent and not permit it to be purchased by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the benefit of all the people of 
the country. 

I rise at this time merely to call attention to the fact that this 
bill substantially is in no wise different from the bill that was 
vetoed by the President of the United States except in one par- 
ticular, that this committee of scientists must determine that 
Mr. Giragossian is the first and original inventor. Other than 
that the protection to the Government provided in the original 
bill is weakened. I hope the conference report will be rejected, 
and if not, that the President will do as he did before, that he 
will veto this resolution and send his reasons to the Congress, 
so that we may know what the real reasons of the President 
were in refusing to affix his signature to the resolution presented 
to him two days before the adjournment of the last session of 
Congress, j 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
Betts. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] in 
reply to the question of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Norron] stated that amendments No. 2 and No. 3 referred to 
something set out in the preamble. I want to inquire of the gen- 
tleman where the preamble is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no preamble. Not only that, but 
the title, which does set out some purposes, is not a part of sec- 
tion 1. The title, it is true, does set forth some purposes, and 
if these amendments inserted by the Senate and agreed to by the 
conferees had referred to the title, they might have some mean- 
ing and effect; but when we read section 1 we find there is noth- 
ing in it that refers to the attainment of the purposes of this 
invention. The title says it is— 

For the purpose of promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the 
resources and industries of the United States, for lessening the expenses 
of the war, and restoring the loss caused by the war by providing for 
the 8 of a discovery or invention called the Garabed, e e 
ing to make possible the uti tion of free energy. 

But that is not section 1. Section 1, after the enacting clause, 
says: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to accept, as 
trustee for the United States Government, from Garabed T. K. Gira- 
gossian an assignment of the right to utilize for the Government's own 
use his discovery or invention, to be known as the “Garabed.” Said 
assignment to and utilization of said discovery or invention by the 
United States Government shall be free of charge or expense. 

Not a word that can in anywise be construed as setting forth 
the purposes of this resolution. Why, it is ridiculous. This 
whole resolution seems to have been framed at the dictation of 
the inventor. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. NORTON, I want to get a couple of minutes in my own 
time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Kine]. : 

Mr. KING. Has the gentleman any inside information or 
otherwise as to whether this free energy is going to be untaxed? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have this information, that only a few 
days ago, before the Committee on Appropriations, I inquired 
of a distinguished scientist, Dr. Stratton, head of the Bureau 
of Standards, and he called my attention to the fake Keeley 
motor and told how the head of the physical science department 
of Johns Hopkins University ridiculed that invention, and asked, 
upon a demonstration by the inventor, whether he could cut the 
wire which carried the electricity that started the motor; and 
when Dr. Rowan was refused that privilege of course the Keeley 
motor went up in the air; and after hearing the statement of 
Dr. Stratton before our committee my opinion is that this is 
nothing more than a fake to exploit the public to the extent of 
millions and perhaps hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. WALSH. Since there is no purpose set out in section 1 
of this resolution, and the second amendment says that it shall 
substantially effect the purposes set out in section 1, that means 
that even though it accomplishes no purpose, even if he demon- 
77 5 that it accomplishes nothing, the Government can take 

t over. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He gets his patent if it accomplishes noth- 
ing. That is the effect of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman un- 
derstand that the purpose of this is to bring the war to a speedy 
conclusion, and that as soon as the bill is passed the war will 
close? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the claim of the promoter, but I 
have heard such claims not only in war times but in peace 
times; and, being of a skeptical mind, I have not given serious 
consideration to them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman kindly 
make a note of the date that this bill passes? And one month 
thereafter the war will close. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has to have the approval of the Presi- 
dent, and I have every expectation that he will veto it again, 
especially as it is in the same form as when it was presented to 
him, without any safeguards to the public or the Government. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
do not agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
FORD] that this conference report should be defeated. I can 
not understand to save my life why any Member of this body 
will now seek to postpone favorable action upon a measure 
like this, ‘The inventor of this wonderful machine is an 
Armenian, now an American citizen, His people have long 
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been persecuted by the Turks, and he believes that he has 
an invention that will help us to speedily win the war against 
the Turks and their brutal allies, and, gentlemen, I bel'eve 
that he has exactly what he claims to have. He wants pro- 
tection in this matter from the Government, and he is en- 
titled to it. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
says it is a fake proposition. How does he know? Some 
people once said that the operat'on of the telephone was a 
fake and that the electric telegraph was a fake. that the flying 
of aeroplanes heavier than air was a fake. All these things 
have proven to be realities and wonderful agencies of man. 
Here is a machine, it is said, that will fly an aeroplane in- 
defin'tely, and that is what we want above the trenches of 
the German Army. [Applause.] 

The American people are growing impatient with gentlemen 
who want to halt legislative action looking to the inauguration 
of machinery that will conquer the German Army. The Gov- 
ernment wants to hurry the war through, and this man's 
proposition will speed it to a victorious end. As amended it 
will meet the approval of the President. 

Why, gentlemen, you remember our experience with the 
Lewis machine gun. I understand that it was submitted to 
our Government, but it was not accepted, and the inventer sold 
it to England. This man will go to some other country with 
h's invention if it is not accepted here. Will gentlemen force 
him to do that and take the responsibility of losing to our 
country the possibilities of this very remarkable invention? 
Let us adopt the conference report and give to our Govern- 
ment the use and benefit of this invention. [Applause.] 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I y’eld three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]}]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to defend the President 
of the United States from the unwarranted attack which has 
been made on him by the gentleman from Alabama. He says 
he can not understand how anyone can postpone for a single 
minute this great discovery, and yet the President of the 
United States, by a pocke veto of this bill, postponed it for 
several months. If the President of the United States can post- 
pone the operation of this great invention for months this House 
can postpone it for two or three days in order to get the bill in 
such shape that it will not make Congress ridiculous. That is 
exactly what it does in accepting the amendment—* and that it 
can substantially effect the purposes set out in section 1 of this 
resolution.” There is not a line or a word in section 1 that dis- 
closes any purpose of any kind. The conference committee has 
seen fit to accept this absurdity, and they have rejected one 
amendment made by the Senate that certainly should be-incor- 
porated in the bill, namely, “and if the Secretary of the In- 
terior accepts the assignment of said invention as provided in 
the first section hereof,” 

Have you not confidence enough in the Secretary of the In- 
terior to believe that if here is a practical discovery—something 
that will be of benefit to the Government or the people—that he 
will accept the assignment, and If he refuses to accept it that 
there will be good ground for such refusal. If he refuses, then 
should Congress give this man this exclusive right? I say, no. 
Mr. Speaker, this conference report should be rejected. It will 
only mean deferring it for two or three days so that the bill 
can be put in proper shape where we all can vote for it. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker: The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] throws a bouquet to Secretary 
Lane. I wish to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
the only two amendments that were suggested by Secretary of 
the Interior Lane, were accepted by the committee and written 
into this bill by the action of this body. When that was done, 
the resolution was put into the form which the Secretary of the 
Interior had stated would be acceptable to him. It is well to 
have in mind this fact in view of the strictures that have been 
passed upon this measure. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], who has been 
associated with a good deal of the opposition to this resolution, 
has illustrated again to-day, as he has done heretofore, that he 
will not read the resolution. How does the gentleman propose 
to discuss intelligently a resolution or its effect, if he will 
not acquaint himself with its contents and purposes? [Ap- 
plause.] 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorxp] stated that 
one-third of this House heretofore registered its opposition to 
the resolution in the form in which it passed this body. That 
is only one of the numerous mistakes made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. So far from one-third of the House having 
registered its opposition to this resolution I call the attention 
of Members to the fact that when this body passed this resolu- 


tion, the gentleman demanded a roll call, and precisely 14 of 


his colleagues registered themselves in the negative. A. few 
days ago when we passed this resolution for the second time, 
after the amendments were inserted that were suggested by 
the Secretary of the Interior, the gentleman did not dare to call 
for the yeas and nays, so decided was the sentiment of the House 
in favor of the passage of the resolution. [Applause.] 

What the gentleman had in mind was the vote on ordering the 
previous question, and not the vote on the passage of the resolu- 
tion. The friends of the measure would have welcomed a call 
for a record vote, but the gentleman was too prudent to ask for 
that action, having in mind the vote of the last session. 

I desire to repeat the statement heretofore made, that if there 
is anything of value in this alleged discovery the United States 
Government is given full opportunity to purchase the same and 
put it on the market for general use. If the committee of 
scientists provided for in this bill, should report that this dis- 
covery is all the inventor claims it to be. everyone will agree 
that the Government should take advantage of its option of pur- 
chase. The resolution provides that the Government ef the United 
States may acquire this discovery upon the terms which it 
affords. Should this committee of scientists report that this 
alleged discovery is a fake, a Keeley fake, if you choose, then 
the United States will not be in any wise bound to take over 
the invention. or remunerate the inventor. We simply will not 
buy it. that will be all. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr.. 
Strarrorp] referred to his conversation with some scitntists 
who bracketed Mr. Giragossian with Mr. Keeley, of Keeley 
motor fame. Did that distinguished scientist in the course of 
a conversation intended to deride this inventor, refer in any 
wise to the Langley aerodrome, the prototype of the aeroplane 
p to-day, and the recipient of much scientific derision in its 
time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield T 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He did say specifically that he had no 
faith whatsoever in this Giragossian device. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I ask the gentleman whether 
that scientist referred to the Langley aerodrome, the forerunner 
of the modern successful flying machine? Prof. Langley died 
almost of a broken heart in consequence of the ridicule heaped 
on him by the writers and scientists of his day. who undertook 
to demonstrate with the precision of a mathematical demon- 
stration that aerial flight by a machine heavier than the air 
was physically impossible. To-day thousands of these machines 
are flying in every quarter of the world. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The hend of the Bureau of Standards, Dr, 
Stratton, was asked as to what his view was as te this inven- 
tion and he said he had no faith whatsvever in it. and that it 
was allied to the Keeley fake motor. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes, the gentleman has put 
that statement into the Recorp three times. but I am trying to 
test out the value of criticism of this character, recalling the 
numerous mistakes that these scientific gentlemen have made 
in the past. I ask the gentleman again. whether Dr Stratton 
said anything about the fake Langley aerodrome, for that in its 
day, particularly after it fell in the river, was regarded as a 
sort of scientific monstrosity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; we were not talking about that. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. There are many other scientific 
discoveries which in their struggling infancy, were the subject of 
much scientific ridicule, but which in the result made good. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He was confining his attention to this 
matter, which it is claimed develops energy without any out- 
side power. j 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I ask the gentleman from Ohio 
to yield me one minute more. 

Mr. CROSSER. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Of course ihe distinguished 
gentleman referred to by the gentleman “rom Wisconsin. was 
trying to ridicule this invention out of court, o to say. He did 
not take up the general subject of scientific mistakes. Harvey’s 
claims with respect to the circulation of the blood, were ve- 
hemently derided when first mentioned. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? . 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I notice that this continually re- 
fers to the purposes set out in section 1 of the resolution. I 
have read section 1 and I do not find that it sets out any pur- 


pose. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Oh, that point has been dis- 
cussed heretofore. 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am making my inquiry in good 
faith. I would like to have the gentleman’s view on that.“ 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I can not discuss in half a 
minute a proposition that has already been debated. My time is 
too short for that. These gentlemen seem to heap 
abundant ridicule upon an amendment which was added in the 
Senate. Would they have us believe that the great body at 
the other end of the Capitol would propose an utterly ridicu- 
lous and absurd amendment? Why, I reject the suggestion! 
It is lese majesty. : 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I frankly confess that I do 
not know a blessed thing about Garabed, but that apparently 
does not disqualify one from discussing it. I hope, at least, I 
would like to hope, that such an invention is possible, because 
I have firm faith that whatever enables us to send these scores 
of thousands of aeroplanes that my eloquent friend Herrin 
tells us about over the German trenches will be of value and 
hasten the settlement of the war. I sincerely trust that it will 
all fall out as he predicts. I may have doubts, but I shall 
smother those doubts for the time being. 

Mr. Speaker, this thing, I understand, exists in the air, but 
I want to get down to the earth for a moment or two and say 
something with reference to the military camps in Texas, where 
we are training young men for service in the air over those same 
German trenches that have been referred to. In view of some 
things that have recently been said about conditions in certain 
camps in Texas, I take this occasion to read to the House, 
with a view of putting it into the Recorp, a letter which I 
think is an adequate defense of those camps against some of 
the slanders that have been heaped upon them. This is a letter 
from a reputable merchant in my State and district. He writes: 

LAMPASAS, TEX., January 26, 1918. 
Hon. James L. SLAYDEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Sm: I notice in the Honston Chronicle an address to 
Con: by Senator CHAMBERLAIN, wherein he is reporting a deplorable 
condition in the various Army camps 

This letter is prompted in part to do the officers in charge a jus- 
tice and prompted still more by a desire to reach the parents of the 


young, men now in the training camp. There is no doubt in my mind 
t what the conditions have been materially improved over what they 


were. 

It just happened so that my son Albert, who has just been appointed 
to a position at the officers’ training * Camp Bowie, wrote me the 
letter which I herewith inclose you. s young man has never bad 
any hardships in his life. On the other hand, he has not been pam- 
pered, and I will quote you his exact words, which are as follows: 

“I like the camp fine. We work from 5.45 a, m. until 10 p. m. 
Every minute is en. I never worked so hard in my life, but it is 
fine. It is as cold as can but we are so busy we can’t get col 
and we have food, warm clothes. I sleep on a cot on a sack full o 
straw, then I have two pair of Army blankets and five big Army com- 
forts. I aiso have a raincoat, an overcoat, two suits of woolen O. D.“ 
and all the underclothes and socks I need, We also have all the pu 
we need; not fancy, but substantial. It sticks to the ribs. We ve 
Army grits, bacon, light bread, beans, beans, and beans. When I get 
out of here I am E ng to be strong enough to go lion hunting th 
my fist. I like it fine.’ 3 

feel sure no special favors have been shown my son, and I want 
the parents of all these young men to feel-as I do, that their sons are 
not TAMAR for a picnic, but for the most serious duty that has 
ever. confront our people as a Nation, and that their boys are re- 
celying the exact consideration, training, and treatment as accorded 
my son. 

Most respectfully, : 
p . D. CULVER, Jr. 


I hope the sarcastic reference in the boy’s letter to his 
father to the diet of Boston will not cause any hostility in the 
breast of any of the gentlemen from that celebrated city. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is the boy who writes the letter an officer? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; he is not. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. NORTON]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, the fact that the gentleman who 
proposes this invention is an Armenian or Italian or belongs 
to any other race does not excuse the House of Representatives 
from passing legislation, a part of which must appear ridiculous 
and without meaning to any intelligent person who may read it 
carefully in an effort to understand it. When the resolution 
was before the House I proposed that an amendment be added 
after the word “ invention,” in line 7, section 1, that amendment 
to read: 

To make possible the storage and utilization of free energy. 

That describes, as nearly as I have been able to ascertain, 
what this invention is claimed to be. Nowhere in the resolution, 
excepting in the title, is it stated what the invention is or what 
its purpose is. i 
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The-amendment No. 2, proposed by the Senate and agreed to 
by the conferees, composed of Members of the House and 
Senate, reads: 

And that it can substantially effect the purposes set out in section 1 
of this resolution. 

As no purpose of the invention is set out in section 1, this 
amendment absolutely means nothing and is, as a matter of 
fact, nonsensical. - It is a kind and character of legislation 
which this Congress should not disgrace the statutes with. We 
are under no obligation to enact a resolution of this kind in a 
few minutes which will go out to the world and remain upon 
the statute books for all time where part of the wording is 
absolutely without meaning. I hope that this invention, which 
the inventor, Mr. Giragossian, has told me personally is a new 
kind of an engine for concentrating and storing a cosmic 
energy which has not been harnessed up for use by anyone up 
to the present time, and for using this energy as a motive power 
in much the same way that steam and electricity are used, will 
be a success. I have talked to the gentleman, and I may say 
I have a great deal of faith in his claims of a new discovery 
in science, and of an invention of wonde.ful value and impor- 
tance to mankind. While I fully favor the passage of this bill, 
I contend, as one who has a decent respect for the intelligence 
and carefulness of this great legislative body, that the bill when 
it is passed and enacted into law should be in such form and 
wording that when it is carefully read by even the ordinary 
layman it will not bring ridicule upon Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. CHurcH], and after Mr. 
CuurcH has finished I am going to move the previous question, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, before the gen- 
tleman from California starts I want to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio, the last speech having been in his favor, whether 
he intends to close all discussion? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has just announced that 
when the gentleman from California concludes he is going to 
move the previous question. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have been 
keenly interested in the claims made for Mr, Giragossian’s free- 
energy generator, and I therefore introduced House joint resolu- 
tion 116, which was passed by the Congress at the last session. 
I also introduced the present resolution 174. 

In doing so, I was profoundly convinced that I was perform- 
ing a most valuable service to my country and mankind as well, 
if one fraction of Mr. Giragossian’s claims should be practical, 
I do not know anything about his discovery, but I believe he 
will verify all that he claims. 

During the recent consideration by the Congress of resolution 
116 the gentleman from Ohio questioned the gentleman from 
Wisconsin in the following words, as we read in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

If this man has an invention for the free and unlimited coinage of 
ory aad not the gentleman believe we would be justified in passing 

The gentleman from Wisconsin answered in the negative. 

Such a negative attitude plainly indicates that there is a cer- 
tain class of people who will, under any circumstances, oppose 
the passage of thts resolution. They will try in some way to 
mutilate the resolution so that it may not be acceptable to one 
of the two parties, namely, the Government and the inventor, 
They know plainly that this resolution is a contract, and is and 
should be drawn by mutual agreement between the two parties 
and that any omission from or addition to the resolution will 
nullify it. That is their aim—that is to say, to deprive our 
Government and people of the benefit of this great discovery. 
If we should all be of the same mind as the opponents of this 
reno uton, the possible loss to our country would be beyond con- 
ception. 

This man offers the Government the free use of his work, 
which will mean a saving to it of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars yearly. Furthermore, the Government will most probably 
buy the exclusive right to the invention, and we can then sell 
the right of utilization to foreign countries and thereby get 
more than we would pay him and thus be able to give the free 
use of the discovery to our people. 

Or the Government could raise an ample revenue through 
a system of royalties—a revenue which would be calculated by 
hundreds of millions of dollars yearly. For example, there are 
probably 7,000,000 farmers in this country who, on an aver- 
age, would each utilize 150 horsepower for various purposes. 
The total would amount to upward of 1,000,000,000 horsepower, 
resulting in such incalculable benefit to every branch of farm- 
ing industry in our country that such energy would be used 
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lavishly. Ten million horses of the 20,000,000 in this country 
may be rendered useless on account of the Garabed. Then we 
will have, for other uses, 50,000,000 acres of tilled land, as it is 
necessary to cultivate about five acres in order to feed one horse. 

It will be unnecessary and tedious to go inte details of all 
the benefits that free energy can bring. A very slight consid- 
eration of its possibilities wiil stagger the imagination of the 
most powerful mind. 

Is there any sensible and righteous reason to disregard and 
not to give due consideration to such a work? What is this 
man asking in return for his magnificent offer? He is asking, 
us his compensation, protection for his rights only—simply a 
patent that shall be in conformity with the spirit and letter of 
our Constitution. I do believe he has just cause to ask it. 

In the case of our refusai, with the resultant loss of this 
great discovery, what are the opponents of the resolution going 
to give instead to our country and mankind? Nothing. 

In my opinion we should give the greatest incentive and en- 
couragement to our inventive geniuses. They should know that 
‘we will afford every possible consideration and protection to 
any great epoch-making invention or discovery. 

It is regrettable that, whether we like it or not, we are in the 
war I am positively convinced we will be victorious, but it is 
our duty to make this ruinous and bloody conflict as short as 
possible. We should utilize every available instrument or in- 
vention that American toil or ingenuity can produce so as to 
lessen the horror of this war. If the Garabed can shorten this 
great struggle only one day, it is worth while to give every 
possible consideration to the matter, and pass this resolution, 
and pass it by unanimous vote. There are various and strong 
reasons for believing that this invention will play, in an un- 
bellevably brief time, the greatest rôle in shortening this war. 

Mr. Speaker, this inventor claims to have discovered the key 
that unlocks an unlimited ocean of energy. He says there is 
energy enough there to propel all of the flying machines in 
existence; enough to drive all the men-of-war, merchant ships, 
and other ocean crafts; enough to run all railroad trains, com- 
bined harvesters, traction engines, and thrashing machines; 
enough to draw every harrow, cultivator, and plow; enough 
energy to run all nitrate plants and cause them to toil cease- 
lessly at the will of man; enough to run all pumping plants 
and to draw, from unknown depths, water enough to irrigate 
every acre of land on earth; enough energy to make the deserts 
blossom as the rose, and to pump inland lakes on bad and barren 
lands; enough to turn all of the wheels of industry of the world; 
enough to lift every hammer and turn every drill; enough to 
run every sewing machine, washing machine, and churn; and 
enough to supply a little power plant in every home. 

One of the strange things about these monstrous claims is, 
the inventor has the power to convince nearly everyone with 
whom he comes in contact that there is about a 50 per cent 
chance that he has exactly what he pretends to have. It is true 
there are some self-centered men who reject every new claim, 
however promising, unless it comes through themselves or some 
other favored source. 

Naturally a person making such far-reaching assertions as 
does the party in this case, must undergo a test as to his intelli- 
gence and sincerity. Mr. Giragossian has made my office his 
headquarters for the last four or five months and I have had 
many opportunities to observe him. He is a man of rare in- 
telligence and great sincerity of purpose. He is a deep thinker 
und one of the most remarkable philosophers I have ever met, 
and I say to you frankly, he has convinced me almost beyond 
the question of a doubt that he has exactly what he claims. In 
making this statement I am remindful of the fact that if he 
is correct he will become the great benefactor of the human 
race. 

I submit to you, gentlemen, that his requests, as set forth 
in this resolution, are reasonable; that if he is mistaken in his 
claims the Government loses nothing, but if he is correct his 
invention will bring us untold wealth. He is not asking for an 
appropriation with which to develop some untried feature of his 
claims; he has worked it all out through years of toil by the 
use of his own money, time, energy, and skill. He simply asks 
for protection, provided he makes good, and requests that five 
eminent scientists be chosen who shall be approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; that he shall be commissioned to make 
Know to them his secret; to show them the working-sized engine 
which he has made and now has in his possession; that when 
this is done, if they say, Giragossian, you have proven your 
claims,” then the Government will protect him for the period of 
17 years against patent sharks and infringers. In turn for this 
protection he is to give to the Government the use of his inven- 
tion free of charge, to be used as the Goyernment sees fit on all 
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its flying ships, ocean ships, and wherever it is desirable to use 
it, either on land or sea. If he has what he claims, the Govern- 
ment will save each year hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
price of gasoline, coal, and other fuel. If he does not make 
good, the Government does not lose a cent as it assumes no 
financial obligation in reference to the proposition, 

If this man has not what he claims, will any man here tell 
me why he is here in Washington spending his time, energy, and 
money? Does he want this resolution to pass and this com- 
mittee appointed simply to provide him an opportunity to make 
a failure and thus disgrace himself in the eyes of his fellow- 
men? , 

Gentlemen, I submit that if this man has what he claims we 
need its benefits now more than any other moment in all the 
history of the world because it will, in a very marked degree, 
assist us in ending this heartless war. We need this engine on 
a thousand ships that we are now constructing; we need it on 
our almost countless airships that are now being made, If this 
invention is what it is claimed to be, from the green hills of 
Virginia fleets and flocks of flying machines can arise, defy, and 
cross the ocean and hover indefinitely above the intrenched 
enemy and rain explosives upon them until, in despair and 
fright, they stack their guns and quit. 

Gentlemen, I submit on the part of wisdom it is well for us 
to give this man an opportunity to make his demonstration at 
the earliest possible moment for if he fails we lose nothing, 
but if he makes good his discovery means an epoch in the 
human race so far-reaching that no one can foretell its good re- 
sult. It will shorten the hours of toil for every laboring man, 
it will increase the pleasures of life tenfold, it will make the 
deserts of this old world blossom as the rose, and as the first 
great unspeakable blessing it will end this heartless, cruel war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, there is no quorum 


I make the point of order 


resent, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman can not brow- 
beat the House that way 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania makes the point of order there is no quorum pres- 
ent. He has a perfect right to make it, and the gentleman had 
a perfect right to move the previous question. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] A hundred and forty-one gentlemen 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kansas rise? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. To make a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is not there an automatic call 
of the House? Is not the question on the previous question? 

The SPEAKER. There is no automatic call about it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Was not the question stated? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman raised the point of order 
that there was no quorum present before the Chair even asked 
anybody to vote. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
moves a call of the House. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Crisp) there were—ayes 97, 
noes 2. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the door, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anthony Davis Greene, Vt. McKeown 
Bowers Dent Ham McLaughlin, Pa. 
Brodbeck Dooling Hamilton, N. Y. McLemore 
Brumba Doremus Haskell Maher: 
Caldwell Drukker Heintz Mann 

pbell, Pa Eagle UHelvering Martin 
Canuon Elston Hollingsworth Meeker 
Capstick Estopinal Hull, lowa Moores, Ind 
Caraway Fairchild, B. E. Husted orin 
Carew Fairchild, G. W. Johnson. S. D. Mott 
Chandler, N. L. Ferris Kahn Nelson 
Clark. Fla. Flynn LaGuardia Nicholls, S. C. 
Clark, Pa. Focht Lobeck O'Shauness: 
Costello Frear nergan Parker, N 
Cramton Goodwin, Ariz McClintic Parker, N. X. 
Curry, Gordon McCulloch Peters 
Davidson Graham, Pa. McKenzie Rayburn 
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Rowland Sterling, Pa. Tillman Wilson, La, 
Sabath Sullivan ‘Treadway Wingo 4 
Scott. Switt Van Dyke Winslow 

Scully Talbot Vare Wise 

Sherley Taylor, Colo. Ward aa 
Smith, T. F. Templeton Watson, Va. = 


The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors, The 
question is on agreeing to the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Crosser, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. McLemore, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for three days, on account of illmess in his family. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 9054. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 9054, the Agricultural appropri- 


ation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (HI. R. 9034) making a 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 


The Clerk read as follows: 

General expenses, States Relations Service: To carry into effect the 
33 of an act — March 2. 
ish agricultural expe: stations in 
eee in 


riations for the Department of 
une 30, 1919. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
out the last word. 

My purpose in taking the floor at this time is to call the 
attention of the House to the serious condition that confronts 
the farmers of the country with respect to farm labor. Much 
is Said by the Feod Administrator and in the press throughout 
the country about the necessity for conserving food and econo- 
mizing in its use. Conservation ef food preducts and economy 
in the household will serve a great purpose, but the essential 
thing, a matter of the very greatest importance to the people 
of this country and to our allies, is the production of foed in 
America in the coming year. This can not be done without 
farm labor. How is it to be secured? Service with the colors 
is taking men from the farms in every school district through- 
out the farming sections of the United States. Men who can 
not be spared from the farms are taken where they are essen- 
tial with the colors. Something must be done to supply this 
labor, and I wish to call the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to the matter. How can it be done? We are appro- 
priating in this bill something like $27,000,000. Properly util- 
ized it would serve a good purpose, but it will not produce a 
crop in 1918 that will be available in a year from now to feed 
America and to aid in feeding our allies in Europe. 

This is a serious thing to the farmers of the country, and even 
more serious to the people of the country who are not farmers, 
but must have food. I think we should make provision in 
this bill for labor to replace the farm labor that has been 
taken into the war from the farms. I make this suggestion: 
There are boys ranging from 15 to 21 years of age in every 
city and town in the country who are attending school. They 
ought to go to school, of course, but I believe that in this com- 
ing vacation these boys could acquire a knowledge and experi- 
ence on farms as farm laborers that would be of value to them 
throughout their lives, and by enlisting for farm labor or taking 
employment upon the farms of the country and aiding in the 
production of crops they would render a great service at this 
time. They would be especially valuable in producing corn, in 
harvesting wheat and oats, in planting and taking care of and 
digging potatoes and all root crops. They would be especialy 
valuable in producing sugar beets in the sugar-beet sections of 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


the country. And without their labor, without some such labor 
as that, there will be a shortage of every crop that is essential 
and for which we have so much need. What we need above 
everything is preduction sufficient for all our needs. The farm- 
ers will have enough to eat, and have less cause for worry 
about the shortage of farm labor than those who do not live 
mpen the farms. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am in thorough sympathy with what the 
gentleman says about the shortage of farm labor and the dis- 
astrous effects of it. Would it not be a good idea to make fhe 
Government clerks work eight hours a day and stop bringing so 
much farm laber here to the Capital? y 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will tell the gentleman from 
Missouri what I think would be a better idea than that, and 
that would be to send one-third of the clerks home and let the 
other two-thirds do all the work, whether it takes them 8 hours 
or 10 heurs. [Applause.] 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 3 

Mr. LITTLE. May I suggest that Carpenters’ Union No. 61, 
of Kansas City, has sent me a resolution offering to send all its 
members, 1,400, into the harvest field next summer if needed? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is a good suggestion. I 
think that the young men from 15 to 21 years old might well 
take employment on the farms of the country, beginning on the 
ist of April and ending, say, the middle of November, and get 
a certificate of service to their country as having done their bit 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, may I have five 
minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
E ae ate hips ter Fontes cnt ane Is there ob- 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, pending that, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph close in five minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not believe that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina is sufficiently impressed with the 
importance of farm labor in food-crop production. We are pro- 
viding. here $27,000,000 for a lot of clerks in these departments 
and for a lot of scientists who will net produce an ounce of any- 
thing to eat in 1918 unless there is farm labor. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed fer five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, LEVER. The gentleman from Kansas has made a very 
wise statement. I hope we can take it into consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman that we 
ought to have much more labor on the farm, but I think it is 
imaginary and impossible to get these fellows out of the cities. 
They have not any sense about farming to start with, and you 
ean not get those young fellows out from under the electric 
lights in the cities. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman may be correct 
to a certain extent, but I believe that if these young men are 
appealed to from a patriotic standpoint, and their parents are 
—— to, they will perform this important labor on the 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I know the gentleman is thoroughly conversant 
with the situation in Kansas, as I am to the situation in 
Indiana. Why would not this be a solution of the problem—to 
require young men from the age of 15 to 19, possibly 20, to 
be actually enrolled, so that the President could send them to 
the farms in the country to help the farmers out? They are 
not worth a rap if you send them out from school. You could 
beg them until you were black in the face, and you could not 
get them to work. You must have power behind you. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am asking the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture to take an interest in this sub- 
ject and to do something at an early date that will provide farm 
labor. I know, as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
knows, that many farmers will let lay fallow much of their 
farm land in the coming year for want of farm labor. 

Mr. COX. They are doing it now in the State of Indiana. 


They are sowing their fields in grass. 


1918. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They will have to do the same 
thing In Kansas and in every part of the country, because they 
can not get the labor to cultivate the land if something prac- 
tien! is not done to meet the situation. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Would it not be a good suggestion that we 
tuke this advice to ourselves and speed up our own work, and 
then the young men of this House can go home and do some 
farming work during the summer? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am anxious to do that. I 
will snay further to the gentleman from Nebraska that I am get- 
ting ready to put in a little crop this spring myself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yleld? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I may say that while I was 
in the West recently I learned that in Beaverhead, Mont., the 
schools in the county seat, Dillon, and elsewhere in the county 
had agreed to run six days a week, ‘That is, they agreed to have 
school on Saturday, so that the boys might work later on the 
farms last fall and start earlier in the spring. That is the 
only place where I found that idea adopted. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I feel sure that if it is brought 
properly to the attention of the young men of the country and 
their parents farm laborers could be secured in very large num- 
bers to raise a crop in the coming season. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would like to say that I had a delega- 
tion before me this morning from the fertilizer people, claim- 
ing .that they can not get cars to ship fertilizer or coal to 
manufacture it. Is not that an important proposition? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; that is important. The 
reason why they can not get cars is that the railroads in recent 
years have not been keeping up their equipment, and the rea- 
son fertilizer may be short of the requirements is because of 
labor conditions. The productive labor of the country is short. 
And there are many young men in school who will remain in 
school until the middle of June or the Ist of July who might 
well spare two months or two months and a half out of school 
in the spring and the same time in the fall, and put the time 
in planting a crop and remaining upon the farm until the crop 
is gathered in November. 

Mr. QUIN. Where are these schoolboys coming from? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. From the cities and towns. 

Mr. QUIN. O, my God, do not you know they can not 
farm? [Laughter.] It will take a year to teach one of them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They can learn. They are gen- 
erally pretty husky fellows, most of them. They stand work 
in trenches; they stand the hard work in the Army. 

Mr. QUIN. They can not plow. They can not dig. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There is much work they can 
do. They can do a great deal of work on the farm. We have 
provided in this bill for many instructors in farm labor. What 
do they do? Why, they do very little for the average farmer who 
knows his business. They come around and occasionally say 
something to a farmer that is a good suggestion. But they 
could materially aid in getting these boys to come from the 
schools into the work on the farm and help them get started 
in farm labor. Something of this kind must be done. Labor 
must be provided for the farms or we will not have food 
enough for all our needs in the coming year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have made this suggestion be- 
cause I think it is important. Much of the money appropriated 
by this bill will avail nothing unless there is farm labor. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from Kansas be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNYDER]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I do not claim to be a farmer, 
but I do come from a great agricultural district, that is also 
as well a great manufacturing district. There is great disturb- 
ance in the minds of the farmers of our part of the country at 
the present time, because they fear they are not going to get 
suflicient help to put in their crops this year and that they 
will not be able to get their crops off the fields if they do put 
them in, having gone through that experience last year, very 
much to their disadvantage. 
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I believe the farmers in my district are patriotic. as they 
are al! over this country. They have worked hard and long 
hours. and are willing to continue to do that, but they believe 
that something definite should be done for them now before 


the time for putting in crops is past. With thut in view, [ 
understand that a measure has already been considered by the 
Military Affairs Committee, that gives the Secretary of War 
the right to furlough men back into varions industries, and it is 
my understanding that it is the purport of that bill to take 
care to some extent of this particular thing that we are dis- 
cussing here this morning. I myself early in the session in- 
troduced a bill to exempt farmers and farmer boys and other 
men under similar conditions. My measure would simply cover 
farms of from 50 to 100 acres. In my part of the country we 
have more farms of that size than larger ones, These men are 
terribly handicapped, and made great losses last year by not 
being able to harvest their crops. While they are patriotic, 
you can hardly expect a farmer to put in more stuff than he 
believes he can get out. That is what we are laboring under 
to-day. I certainly hope that whether some action is taken in 
this bill or not something will be done between now and the 
ist day of March to assure the farmers of this country that 
they are going to have some definite assistance and an under- 
standing with reference to getting off the crops that they put in. 

Now, if I have just a minute, I should like to say a word or 
two about boys and girls going on the farms. In the State of 
New York last year we adopted that policy, and we already have 
a law up there for universal military training, and last year we 
sent thousands of boys from school and thousands of girls onto 
the farms. and they did good work, an many farmers certified 
to the benefit that they got from these boys out of the schools last 
year. That work will be multiplied tenfold this vear. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Was that compulsory service? 

Mr, SNYDER. No; it is not compulsory, but it is carried 
on by a system of enrollment, as the gentleman from Indiana 
has suggested, and the school-teachers and school superin- 
tendents throughout the State took charge of that work, listing 
up the boys and placing them and the girls on the farms. I 
want to say just this in response to my friend from the South, 
Mr. Qu, that up in our country we do have in the towns and 
cities boys who can work on the farms; and many farmers who 
have got a little on the better side of farming, who have made 
some money, have moved into the towns. Their children have 
had eight or nine years on the farm, as I had when I was a 
boy, and they do not forget all they learned about farming. 
When summer comes they are only too glad to go back on the 
farm and give somebody the benefit of their assistance. 

Mr. FESS. Had these boys who were sent out from the 
schools had any training on farms before? 

Mr. SNYDER. Some of them had and some of them had not, 
and the same thing might be said about the girls who went onto 
the farms, ‘ 

Mr. FESS. At Dayton, Ohio, there were several boys sent 
from the city out to the farms, but they were not adapted to 
the work, and the men who employed them said they could not 
endure them, that they did not know how to handle horses, 
and they really were of more loss to them than they were ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. SNYDER. Up in our section we did not have that condi- 
tion. Many times when I was going through the country last 
summer I saw boys running hay rakes, running mowing ma- 
chines, loading hay, on the top of the hay, and I have been in 
barns where they were mowing it back, and the farmers told me 
they were getting a good deal of help in that way. They simply 
had to have this help. ‘There was no other way they could get it. 

Mr. FESS. They must have exercised some discretion in 
their selection, did they not? 

Mr. SNYDER. Very likely they did. The farmers had the 
right to say whether they would take a boy 15 years old or a 
boy 10 years old. I have seen 10-year-old boys working on the 
farm. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Icor having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, u message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the joiat resolution (H. J. Res. 174) for the purpose 
of promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and 
industries of the United States, for lessening the expenses of the 
war, and restoring the loss caused by the war by providing for 
the employment of a discovery or invention called the“ Gara- 
bed,“ claiming to make possible the utilization of free energy. 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, all this discussion is aside from 
this paragraph. This paragraph has to do with the appropria- 
tions for the Hatch Zet. I must insist that we confine ourselves 
to the proper discussion of the item under consideration. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I hope the gentleman will give me five 
minutes along this line. 

Mr. LEVER. We are expected to get this bill through this 
afternoon; and if every gentleman: takes the floor for five min- 
utes; we might as well close up shop, because we can not pass 
it to-day. Several Members around me have asked me to give 
them a little time, failing to realize that the Committee on 
Agriculture is a very busy committee. Gentlemen come in here 
once a day and make speeches. We have to sit here all day, 
and, in addition. to that, we have things ahead. of us that we 
ought to be doing. I trust gentlemen will not press this discus- 
sion, which is not germane at this point. There is a place in the 
bill where it will be germane, and I will be very glad to be 
liberal when we reach that point. It is. absolutely out of place 
here. 

Mr, LINTHICUM, It does not encourage us very much to 
stay here when yow will not let us say anything when we do 
come. 

Mr. LEVER.. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] to have 
five and the gentleman. from Maryland [Mr; Linruicum] to have 
five. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman: from South. Carolina asks 
unanimous. consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes; the gentleman: from Iowa 
[Mr Green]! and the gentlemam from Maryland [Mr. LINðTHI- 
cum] each: to have five minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say, in 


reference to what the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Qurx! 
has said about the boys from the city being unwilling and unable 
to do farm work, the district wherein I live and represent is 
a: large city district and I farm in a country district. I know 
that many. city boys went from Baltimore into the country and 
did splendid work. The work that they do depends very much 
on the farmer who employs: them. If the farmer who employs 
them puts them down to hard work at the beginning, without 
training, it is impossible for them to do good work. He must give 
them a little chance to get down to hard work and teach them 
the work at hand eas they proceed. If he does this and takes an 
interest in them, they will surely give him great satisfaction. 

T know of a young man farming next to me who had a num- 
ber of young men under contract from the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, of Baltimore —eity boys. I have seen those boys in his 
fields from early morning until sundown, doing work and doing 
good work. They not only did good work, but they were fine 
associates as well. I know there are plenty of boys in the city. 
of Baitimore and other large cities who can and want to go and 
do farm work if they can get the chance. They must be taught 


and trained and they will be found intelligent, hard workers. 


Now, I want to say a word about the fertilizer question. I 
had a delegation: of fertilizer men before me this morning from 
my district, who say that it is absolutely necessary. if we want 
big crops this year to get the fertilizer to the farmer. So far 


they say it has been next to impossible for the manufacturers 


to get fuel to run the plants, and some can not get it. Then it 
is: absolutely impossible to get enough cars to send the fertilizer. 
to the sections where it will soon be needed. They suggest that 
cars ought to be furnished for those sections where planting 
will soon be in operation, and then other cars for sections far- 
ther north. In this way, they tell me, the fertilizer can be sup- 
plied gradually from South to North without any great drain 
on the railroads. 

The question of fertilizer is a serious one. If you can not 
get as much farm labor as desired, we will have to do more 
intensive farming: If we have to pay 812 a bushel for peas 


instead of $6 a bushel, we will have to put more fertilizer back 


of them to produce a crop proportioned to the cost: of the seed 
and labor. We know that it takes just as much labor to work 
over a field’ producing 50 bushels per bushel planted’ as it does 
to work over a field: well fertilized which produces 100 bushels. 
It does not take any more labor to produce 100 bushels with 
intensified farming than to produce 50 bushels on a poorly 
fertilized farm. I merely state this so that Members interested 
in this matter who want to see a. big crop and the people: well 
fed. may get after tlie fertilizer and see that it is manufactured: 
and gets to their farms, I believe if you do that and get the 


boys from the city you will produce all the crops that you need 
this year, 

Tam not a novice as to farming and farm work. I was raised 
on a farm and taught by a father who was a progressive farmer. 
He knew above all things that unless you fertilized and other- 
wise improved your land, you were not a farmer but a miner, 
taking all from the land and putting nothing back. He also 
knew the value of farm machinery and put this knowledge into 
practice. He realized that with proper farm machinery half 
the force on a farm could do the work, and do it with less 
labor. Many farmers are terribly’ handicapped in the early 
spring, when planting season arrives, by not being ready to take 
advantage of the weather at once. If the farmer will have his 
machinery, plows, and so forth, all placed in readiness for 
springtime and planting, he will be saved much worry and time. 

I would not be adverse to helping farmers buy machinery. It 
saves so much labor and enables one to produce in greater: abun- 
dance. You men from the farming sections impress upon your 
people the necessity of intensive, up-to-date farming. The 
farmers are awake, I am sure, but we all like a little boosting 
at times. It is the little fellow, the timid farmer, the one who 
fears debt as he fears fire—these are the men who need encour- 
agement. 

It has been said that the farmer must win the war, that it is a 
question of food endurance. Plenty of fertilizer and other land 
improvement, proper farm machinery, intensive farming, aided 
by the farmer boy and the trained city boy will save the day, 
Jam sure. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would be glad to. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does not the gentleman think that one 
boy raised on.a farm and actively employed is worth more than 
two city. boys? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Of course he is worth more. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Why should not the Government in the 
administration of the law with reference to the selective draft 
exhibit a little more liberal spirit and leave the boys on the 
farm? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have given the gentleman’s question a 
good deal of thought. It has occurred to me that boys taken 
from the farm under the new draft ought to be furloughed to 
produce a crop, and when the crop is produced we can consider 
whether they shall go back or whether we need them worse on 
the farm. It is a very serious question. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. GARNER. having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 9054, the Agricultural appropriation bill, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. > 


INCOME-TAX PRIMER. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of House concurrent. resolution 
33, which: T ask the Clerk to read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 33. 


Resolwed by the House of Representatives (the Senate 3 
That there shall be printed 500,000 extra coples of the Income- Tax 
Primer, prepared by the Bureau of Internal Revenue for the informa- 
tion and assistance of taxpayers, 150,000 les for the use of the 
Senate and 350.000 copies tor the use of the House of Representatives, 
the same to be distributed through the folding room. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The questiom is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Spenker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union: for the further consideration of the agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Crisp in the 


chair, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the 
importance of the matter which has been the subject of discus- 
sion before the committee is fully understood. It has been. 
treated largely as if it was a matter of worry on the part of the 
farmers. As a matter of fact, the country at large needs to 
worry over the subject more than the farmers. The farmers 
are going to have enough to eat, as.far as they are concerned. 
There is some question whether this country will have enough 
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to eat, and a still more serious question whether our allies will 
have enough to eat. What action ought the Heuse to take at 
this time? It can take no action on this bill, but it ought to be 
considering measures which may be adopted to relieve the situa- 
tion, and one of the first is that which has already been spoken 
of. I entirely concur with the suggestion that a bill ought to be 
passed to furlough ‘soldiers now in these camps in time to help 
raise the spring crops, where crops are dependent on their tabor. 
There has been a singular strictness, if I may so term it, in 
reference to exemption rules. I can not understand where a man 
is running a 160-acre farm, producing, as we do in Iowa on our 
productive soil, crops of immense value to the country, with no 
one to help him, no way to obtain labor, why these young men 
should not be exempt, and I know of hundreds of cases where 
they are not exempt. I do not know how the crops in my State 
are going to be planted this spring if no provision is made for 
help at that critical time. Spring work on the farm can not be 
postponed. It can not wait. It must be done at the right time 
or the crop will be a failure. Moreover, as a rule, the spring 
work must be done by a skilled workman, ‘The preparing of the 
soll and planting of the crops must be done by one who not only 
knows how to handle horses but also complicated machinery. 
He must know, too, just when each part should be done and the 
proper manner of doing it. 

So that I say some action ought to be taken with a view of 
furloughing soldiers in such cases, In order that these crops 
may be gotten in in the spring. Then there is another matter, 
which, while it is not a matter for the consid vation of this 
committee, is a matter for consideration of my own community, 
if 1 could make my voice heard that far, and for a good portion 
of the West. In every community out that way there is a large 
number of farmers who are retired. They are men who have 
had experience in farming. but who, of course. are no longer 
able to do the heavy physical work. They are able, however, to 
sit on a riding plow or a riding cultivator. They know how to 
handle horses. They know how the work ought to be done and 
how to give directions to persons ignorant of the work, and I 
hope thut their patriotic impulses will be stirred so that every 
one of them will be out on the farm doing what he can in order 
to get these crops in and produce the food so for the 
country at this time. Every State should do something in the 
line of ‘what has been done in the State of New York. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNYDER] told you something 
with reference to what is being done there, but his remarks 
were not, I think, entirely complete. As I understand it, the 
State ef New York has opened a school for the training of boys 
and girls—boys not old enough to go into the Army and girls of 
the age from-.18 to 25 who are willing to work on the farm. 
These boys and girls are given preliminary training, and some- 
thing of that kind ought to be done in every State. I under- 
stand this work has been very successful and large numbers of 
boys and girls have been gotten out to do the work on the farm, 
and they have given considerable help. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman is correct, and if the gentle- 
man will permit, I would state that the greatest number has 
come from around the suburbs of New York, the largest city 
we have. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is another little trouble with 
the farmers themselves. They take these boys that come out 
from the city and then have no patience with them. As the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quix] said, they do not know 
how to handle horses, they do not know anything shout farm 
Work. All they have is the spirit of willingness snd the de- 
sire to do something, which they do not understand. Unless 
our farmers themselves are going to exercise some patience 
in this matter the results of trying to get these boys and girls 
out on the farms will entirely fail. It is a time when the 
patriotic impulses of every farmers. boys who 
are in the ranks, boys and girls who are in the towns not 
fully employed but who might be on the farm—ought to be 
exercised, and I commend these questions to the House for its 
careful consideration, for I believe that nothing can be of mare 
importance at this time. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For farmers’ cooperative demonstration werk outside of the cotton 


belt, including the employment of labor in the city of meee and! 


elsewhere, supplies, and all other necessary expenses, $554 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What I am going to say should probably have been said 


at an earlier portion of the bill, when the seed item was under 


consideration, but I want to say this. that owing to weather 


conditions the last season, so far as the corn crop throughout 


the Middle West- Illinois, Iowa, and other States—was con- 
cerned, the corn was not matured as it ordinarily. is. I have had 
considerable correspondence from citizens in Illinois in refer- 
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ence to seed corn for the coming year. It is a very serious 
question with the corn-growing States. I desire to ask the 
chairman of the committee if the Agricultural Department is 
taking any steps looking to the proper distribution—not free 
of seed corn, so that farmers may be able to secure it in those 
sections of the country where corn is an important crop. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
the food-production bill which we passed last year carried 
an appropriation of two and a half million dollars for furnishing 
fidd seed in emergencies such as the gentleman describes. 
There is pending before the Committee on Appropriations, T 
understand, a deficiency item of $6,000,000 to further supple- 
ment the funds the department now has. I am not sure that. 
the department will recommend any additional funds for this 
purpose in its emergency bill which it will present to the com- 
mittee later in the season, The department is purchasing seed 
of all descriptions to distribute to farmers for cash at cost in 
those localities where the seed situation is critical. 

Mr. FOSTER. They are asking enormous prices for seed 
corn, so much so that it seems to me that it does seriously 
affect the corn crop for the coming year. I do not know how 
it is all over the West. but I know that in some portions of 
Illinois there is a great deal of corn, probably a majority of 
it, that is unfit for seed purposes this year, and that something 
must be done in erder to secure corn from localities where the 
corn is suitable for planting. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know what the situation in re- 
gard to seed corn is, but I have recently had information that 
in the sorghum seed market there were indications of a corner. 
Does the gentleman have information or indications of a 
monopoly or corner in seeds for agricultural purposes at the 
present time? 

Mr. FOSTER. I have not. The only thing I have is a letter 
in which they say they are asked to pay as high as $6 a bushel 
for ordinary seed corn. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Right in that connection I would like io 
state that at a public farm sale in my district a few days ago 
a farmer paid $32 for a bushel of seed corn. 

Mr. FOSTER. That might be an exceptional ease, but that 
is not generally the price. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Of course, that was up in my district, and 
not down in the gentleman's district. 

Mr. FOSTER. Of course, they may have money to throw 
away up in the gentleman's district, but I doubt if they are 
well enough posted in that district to know really what they 
ought te pay. ILaughiter.] In my district the farmers are 
I mA ̃ V RNS: SOF OORT, 

corn. 

Mr, McKENZIE. I will simply say, in my district they usu- 
ally know a good thing when they see it. 

Mr. FOSTER. They certainly do in their Representative, 
but in the purchase of seed corn I do not think they have been 
very wise, 

Mr. BOOHER. I would like to say to the gentleman that I 
read a statement in one of the county papers published in my 
district that a certain farmer has put up 400 bushels of corn, 
selected corn, for seed, and was offering it to his neighbors 
for $2.50 a bushel. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is probably not an excessive price this 
year. 

Mr, BOOHER. That is cheap for a man te separate his corn 
and sell it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOSTER. I want to say in my judgment this is an im- 
portant matter for consideration, and if the Agricultural Depart- 


ment is looking out for seeds to be planted for spring it is impor- 
tant to get the right kind of corn for planting. 


Everybody who 
lives in a corn country knows that corn must be matured to 
preserve it so as to grow in the spring, and I hope that the 


| Department of Agriculture will, in their supply of seeds to sell 


to farmers for cash, net overlook this fact, and I take it they 
will not because the corn crop in the Middle West is an immense 
crop and needs proper care taken to see that the seed will be 
supplied when the time comes, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For farmers’ cooperative demonstrations and tor the study and dem- 


-onstration ef the best methods of meeting the ravages of the cotton-boll 
weevil, including the employment of labor in the city of Washington 
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and elsewhere, supplies, and all other necessary expenses, $650,140: 
Provided, That the expense of such service shall be defrayed from this 
ah and such cooperative funds as may be voluntarily con- 


uted by State, county, and municipal agencies, associations of farm- 


ers, and individual farmers, universities, colleges, boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, other local associations of business men, business 
organizations, and individuals within the State. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, the observations which I have to 
make will relate to the paragraph just before the one last read, 
although this refers to the same class of work. I did not want 
the reading of this paragraph to pass without taking the op- 

rtunity to express an appreciation of the splendid work of 

he county agricultural agents. In the country in which I live, 
a mixed farm and stock-growing country, more particularly a 
stock-growing country, our people were a little slow to realize 
the importance and the value of the work that might be done 
by the county agent, and it required some years and some con- 
siderable agitation to bring our people, particularly where the 
counties were rather limited as to funds with which to co- 
operate, to a point where they were willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility and the cost of this cooperation. But in every case 
so far as I know in my State, where the county agent has been 
employed it is the well-nigh universal testimony that the aid 
rendered and the work performed by the county agent has been 
of very great value. It is a real pleasure, in view of the char- 
acter of some Federal appointees, in view of the lack of real 
valuable work performed by some who get on the Federal pay 
roll, to find a certain class and individuals of a class of ap- 
pointees who are really adapted to and prepared for their work 
and who do enter upon it with enthusiasm and intelligence; 
with au appreciation of the people among whom they labor, 
the problems they are called upon to solve, and of the proper 
diplomatie effort by which and through which they can make 
themselves really useful and effective, on behalf of the people 
they serve. The agents in my State have not, so far as I have 
come in contact with them, been taking on airs of superior 
knowledge, as some have feared they would, or minimized the 
value of their work by failing to come into hearty sympathy 
and cooperation with the men among whom they work. I 
have observed that they have endeavored to learn the best 
practices of the section and of the region as practically demon- 
strated, and to bring the general practice up to the best practice, 
and aiding in the accomplishment of that end by their scientific 
and practical knowledge and information. They have per- 
formed a great work. So far as I know, in my State they are 
men of the right stamp, kind, and character. If the character 
of the men, and of their work everywhere, is as it is in my 
section, a splendid work, highly beneficial to agriculture in its 
broadest sense, is being performed by these men. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman I move to 
strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, the matter of labor—— 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will pardon me a moment. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, hat debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will not the gentleman waive 
that? I desire to have about seven or eight minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen say, “let it run 
along,” but the chairman of the committee is a busy man, and 
so are all the members of his committee, and I would like to 
get through with this bill this afternoon and we are not going 
to do it unless gentlemen limit their time. I ask unanimous 
consent that debate on this paragraph nd all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. The gentleman from Michigan 
desires five minutes, the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the 
gentleman from Mississippi will take three. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Will not the gentleman raise 
that a little? 

Mr. BARNHART. I would like two minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Indiana wants two min- 
utes. I will make it 15 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not expect to speak much 
more on this bill and I would like to have seven or eight minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I will make it 15 minutes, the gentleman to 
have seven. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to say something that 
I think the committee ought to know. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on the paragraph and all amend- 


ments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, everyone, 


whether from a farm or an industrial center, will agree that 
there ought to be ample labor for farm production. I was im- 


pressed by the remarks of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 


CAMPBELL] on that subject this morning and thoroughly agree 
with him that some arrangement should be made by which we 
can get more labor on the farm, because we need farm products, 
and we will continue to need them in larger degree than here- 
tofore. But there are other things besides labor needled on: 
the farm—fertilizer, for instance, which every Member of this 
House who has a farming: constituency will understand. As 
to this phase of the question I was informed this morning that 
two large establishments manufacturing fertilizer, one at Bal- 
timore and the other at Philadelphia, may be compelled to close 
within a very few days, throwing eight hundred or a thousand 
hands out of work and depriving the farmer of this essential 
commodity, for the want of coal to continue operations, 

The other day, in making a few remarks with regard to the 
distribution of coal and the desirability of having some other 
port of exit and entry besides the port of New York to which 
we might ship our supplies and more equitably and speedily 
distribute the products of the country, including coal, I made 
reference to the fact that certain coal barges, then laden, were 
standing idle in the Delaware River because the propelling 
power for those barges had been taken away for war purposes. 
I referred to the fact that the Menhaden fishery boats had not 
been taken and were still plying their trade, capturing fish in 
the open sea and turning them in for oil. 

I did not go so far as to say that they were grinding them up 
for fertilizer, but that is also true, and, of course, is of interest 
to the farmer. Since making that talk the Navy Department 
advises me that they had not taken the menhaden fishing boats 
and there are certainly a hundred or so around the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bays capable of doing sea service—because the 
Food Administrator had requested that those boats be let alone. 

Now, the people want food fish and the Food Administrator 
is supposed to help the people get food fish, but the issuance 
of an order or request equivalent.thereto by the Food Adminis- 
trator indicating that the continuance of the menhaden fish- 
eries as heretofore conducted would increase the food supply 
is, to those who know the situation, next to absurd. ‘These 
menhaden fisheries are after oil and the residuum that goes 
into fertilizer. The food fish they get, as a rule, are ground 
up and the public obtains no food advantage therefrom. If it 
be claimed they produce fertilizer which faeilitates the food 
supply we are now confronted with the fuel shortage, which 
threatens even the fertilizer. 

It seems to me there is a hitch somewhere, due possibly to 
the overlapping of these myriads of new officials and clerks in 
Washington, to whom the gentleman from Kansas -[Mr, 
CAMPBELL] referred. We seem not to be getting the best re- 
sults as to food and fuel—certainly not at the present time. 

The farmer and the industrialist are interdependent, as I 
have contended a hundred times upon this floor. If the in- 
dustries can not get their coal the farmer may not get his 
fertilizer. 

Close up these two establishments, one in Baltimore and the 
other in Philadelphia, and I warrant you that the farmer of 
Maine, who is a very important factor in the cultivation of the 
potato, even to the extent of sending his spuds down to Florida 
for early crops, will be unable to render the best service, 
Close up these industries for want of coal, and these establish- 
ments in Philadelphia and Baltimore may not be able to serve 
the States of Maryland or of Virginia. The difficulties con- 
fronting these two industrial plants affect New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, in addition to the others 
I have mentioned. No ene can tell how far these influences 
extend. 

I do not know how it is with the more southern fertilizer 
establishments, They have them—very large ones—down at 
Richmond, over at Charleston, at Savannah, and at Jackson- 
ville, and I assume they are subject to the same conditions with 
regard to fuel that other fertilizer establishments are. 

I understand this matter has been brought to the attention 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and that he has evinced some 
interest in it. I have brought it to the attention of the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, but I want Congress to know how vital this 
matter of the holding up of the coal supply is to all the 
essential factors in production, 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased 
to hear the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprtr] speak 
so favorably of the work being done in his State under this 
and similar appropriations, because this is an appropriation 
supplementing the appropriations now being made under what is 
known as the Lever law, a law for which the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever] deserves the whole credit, not- 
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withstanding the fact that a distinguished gentleman in another 
body is claiming credit for it and in some way has been able 
to have his name attached to the law. 

I feel that this work would be as successful in other parts of 
the country, in the entire country. as in Wyoming if it were 
carried on in all places as it has been there. And it can very 
easily be carried on in that very proper way. If it is not, the 
fault lies with the State and largely with the local community 
because of the plan of selection of the county agent. The De- 
partment of Agriculture cooperates with the agricultural col- 
lege in this matter. The State agent is selected as the joint 
appointee of the Department of Agriculture and the State agri- 
cultural college. No appointment of county agent is made with- 
out the approval of the State agent. He knows the men, their 
names and residences, who are suited for the work, and when a 
county makes appropriation and provides money to put itself in 
line to take up this work the State agent suggests the names of 
më: suitable for the work and who are open to employment. 
The men aré sent, one by one, if required. to the county to un- 
dergo examination by those who are locally interested, usually 
a farm bureau composed of local farmers. In the first place, 
the State agent does not suggest the employment of any man 
who is not known or thought to be suitable for the work and 
the local people are not required to accept any man or to let 
their money go to pay him. even in part, unless after this inves- 
tigation they are satisfied he understands their problems and is 
so well informed and is such character of man as to be suitable 
fer work in the county. 

If this plan of selecting county agents were known to those 
who have so bitterly opposed this item, I think objection would 
be overcome, They would see that the fault, if fault there be, 
lies with them or with the people of their locality and that the 
difficulty can be overcome. 

I th'nk this is very important work. Its value has been 
shown all over this country where it has been carried out 
properly. It can be made goed work everywhere. The local 
authorities should pay attention te the manner in which these 
men are secured. No man is forced upon them. Their money 
goes to pay no man who is not acceptable to them, und if at 
any time the work of a county agent is not satisfactory com- 
municat'on with the State agent will result in his removal 
and the appointment ef a capable man satisfactory to local 
interests, 

I am glad. as I say, to hear the words of approval by the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr], and I believe that 
others who know this work and have seen enough of it to 
appreciate what it is will vouch for the value of it and from 
time to time appreve the appropriat'ons recommended by the 
Committee on Agriculture to carry it on. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and report 
upon the organization and pro; of farmers’ institutes and a 
cultural schools in the several States and Territories, and upon sim 
organizations in foreign ae gen} Faith th special suggestions of plans 
and methods for making such organizations more efective for the 
dissemination of the results of the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the agricultural experiment stations, and of improved 
methods of agricultural practice, including the employment labor 
in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and all other necessary 
expenses, $20,600. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
strike out the lust word. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I oak unanimous consent that 
the debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in “ve minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman make that seven min- 
utes? I think it will take me about that length of time to say 
what I desire, and then he had better reserve for himself 
about three minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I infer from that that the gentleman is about 
to make an attack on this item. I ask that the debate close 
in 10 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this item authorizes the 
Secretary to investigate and report upon the organization and 
progress of farmers’ institutes and agricultural schools in the 
several States and Territories. The item is a good one, The 
investigation proposed, I have no doubt, is carried out in a way 
to be helpful. The institutions to be investigated and encour- 
aged do a great deal of good. But if we are to have organiza- 
tions of farmers’ institutes and agricultural schools we must 
have farmers; and if the farmers, and particularly the best 


farmers—the young and virile, the vigorous and the successful 
farmers—are all te be drawn from the communities, there will 
not be a great many left to aid in the active work of these valu- 
able institutes ud schools. 

Those who approved and urged the conscript law, the draft 
law, to which we are all loyal, now that it Is upon the statute 
books, urged it principally upon the ground that it was to be a 
selective draft, and they pictured in their minds and illustrated 
to us in their speeches the very great advantage and benefits 
there would be to the country through a selection by Federal 
agents and local organizations of those who were to go and 
bear the country’s burdens and fight its battles and those who 
were to remain behind to keep in motion the wheels of industry, 
the fields green and well cultivated, and to continue the great 
output of the product of industry aud agriculture, so absolutely 
essential to the success of our arms. 

The plan proposed and thus outlined and defended was fine. 
It was this idea and thought and purpose that made the draft 
pepular. But, unfortunately—and I am blaming no one in par- 
ticular; I do not know that anyone in particular should be 
blamed—there has been very little selection. In my State 
minx of the counties in the State until very recently were not 
subject to the draft because of the fact more than the quota 
of men had volunteered. But where the draft was applied 
there was practically no selection. The young fellows in charge 
of ranches, with hundreds of acres under cultivation, with large 
herds and flocks, supervising business. and farming enterprises 
requiring knowledge, training, and experience. vigor, and en- 
ergy, possessing every quality necessary to the successful op- 
eration of these enterprises so valuable and necessary to con- 
tinue and increase the food supply of the country, were not 
selected to stay at home in charge of such work. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In the main they did not ask for exemp- 
tion. The very man that should be exempted under the plan 
and purpose proclaimed as that of the selective law is ordinarily 
the last man who wil! ask for exemption. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. A few days ago, in answer 
to my request of The Adjutant General of the Army to advise 
me if there was not some way by which the circumstances sur- 
rounding the young men who were taken from the farm might 
not be looked into, or looked over again. he replied that no 
exemptions were being made of men on account of their em- 
ployment on the farm. Now, the law provides that exemption 
may be given, but evidently the law is being disregarded. If 
another law is framed along that line, it must be made in such 
language as that even the officers of the Regular Army will not 
dare to disregard it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope that will be done. In some eases, I 
think, if there is any blame—and I am placing no blame any- 
where—it rests with the district boards rather than upon anyone 
here. The idea of the selective draft was that it would catch 
the slacker; that it would take by the scruff of the neck the 
indifferent, the indolent, the shrinking—not to use the word 
“ cowardly "—and put him on the firing line and reserve in the 
interest and for the benefit of his country some, at least, of the 
men essential to its agriculture and its industry. Whut I have 
said of our young farmers and ranchmen was true also of the 
men in the mines, and to some extent, at least. of those on the 
railroads— there was no real effort at the selection which the 
law contemplated and which was claimed to be its chief virtue. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman give me the other three 
minutes? 

Mr. LEVER. I feel that I ought to reply to the gentleman, 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman extend the time? 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield to the gentleman two minutes of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for two min- 
utes more. 

Mr. MONDELL. At the time the draft law was under con- 
sideration I expressed the opinion that under the draft, as 
under volunteering in the main, the men who would go would 
be the men who wanted to go, the men who were willing to go. 
And that has been the case. The very men needed to maintain 
industries and sustain them and to keep the agricultural and 
stock-growing production of the country up te the maximum, 
the men that the country needs at home, are the kind of men, 
of course, that most want to go; young, vigorous, virile, cour- 
ageous. enthusiastic, loyal, patriotic; and there was no sort of 
effort made, so far as I know, to select to stay at home those 
most needed at home, though that is the very essenee and basis 
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of a selective draft. If the conscription law is to be valuable 
in the way of its selection, it is and must continue to be the 
duty of the men who enforce and administer it to select men 
under it as they are needed to go or to stay at home, and not 
to send every man who is willing to go and keep at home the 
man who outrages high Heaven with affidavits that he ought 
not to go. We should retain at home the man needed at home, 
whether he himself makes any effort to come within the ex- 
emption. I hope in the future we will have an enforcement 
and an administration of the selective draft in keeping with its 
purposes, as stated by those who. most strongly indorsed and 
approved it. R 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment 
will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total for States Relations Service, $3,150,820. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. T desire to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture [Mr. Lever] if he is willing at 
this point to return to page 45 for the consideration of the aero- 
plane-stock amendment which I offered on Tuesday. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina). 
gentleman make a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask unanimous consent, if 
the chairman of the committee is willing. 

Mr. LEVER. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 45 for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment which the Clerk will report. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHnson of Washington: 

“And hereafter, dur the existing state of war, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to sell without advertisement to any indi- 
vidual, firm, association, or corporation, at a fair value to be deter- 
mined by him, national-forest timber which he shall find is te be used 
for war purposes; and he is also authorized, under regulations to be 
prescribed by him, to rmit the War Department to take from the 
national forests such timber as may be needed in the prosecution of 
the war. The Secretary of War, under . to be prescribed 


by him, is hereby authorized to sell or otherwise dispose of any of 
e material manufactured from such timber which is not suitable for 


Does the 


war purposes. Ary moneys received on account of such material shall 
be deposited in the Treasury as provided by existing law.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment just offered. 

Mr. LEVER. I wonder if we may not have an understanding 
as to whether or not the gentleman from Wisconsin thinks he 
is going to press the point of order, as he has looked into this 
matter, I suppose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have given some consideration to this 
amendment since it was submitted day before yesterday, having 
called up the Forestry Service to ascertain the exact operation 
of the cuttings on the various forest reserves, both for spruce 
and other timber, I may say that the form in which the amend- 
ment was presented by the gentleman before it was modified, so 
as to have the funds derived from these sales go into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts, is more acceptable to my view 
than the modified form providing that the funds received shall 
be deposited in the Treasury in accordance with existing law. 
Where the War Department obtains permission from the For- 
est Service to take such timber as it sees fit, culls out what is 
needed for its purposes, and then manufactures the balance in the 
way of lumber to be sold to the public, out of appropriations for 
the War Department, in my opinion the receipts should be 
turned back into the Treasury and not, as provided in this 
amendment, be turned back into the Forest Service fund for the 
benefit of the local district. ~ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. My colleague from Michigan 
[Mr. Fonbxxx] has an amendment to the amendment as finally 
presented by me which he thinks will solve that problem, and 
with the gentleman’s permission I think he can make a state- 
ment in two or three minutes that will clarify the situation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With the reservation of the point of order 
pending, of course, I shall have no objection to the gentleman 
from Michigan or any other gentleman going ahead and ex- 
plaining the proposition. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would substitute the word 
“eut” for the word “manufactured” in the third line from 
the bottom of the amendment as printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. At the present time the Government has issued orders 
which have been placed in the hands of the chief of the Signal 
Corps on the Pacific Coast, Col. Disque, who is stationed at 
Portland, Oreg, which orders permit the Government to com- 
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mandeer timber, no matter by whom owned, for the purpose 
of making rived spruce, which means split timber. The Gov- 
ernment is commandeering timber from anybody’s land and 
paying a certain price per thousand feet on the estimated amount 
of timber in the tree in such trees as are selected. Then the 
Government lets contracts to individuals to get out this timber 
and put it on cars for the Government, taking only such portion 
of the tree as can be worked into rived’spruce, which is a very 
small percentage of the total product of the tree. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. About 10 per cent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not to exceed 10 per cent, I would say, 
out of the very choicest trees that may be selected. For the 
trees selected the Government proposes to pay a given price per 
thousand feet, board measure, for all the product of the tree. 
Now, nine-tenths of the tree, after the portion suitable for mak- 
ing rived timber has been taken from it, must lie there in the 
woods, unless the Government may be permitted to dispose of 
the remainder of the tree where it lies. It will not pay the 
Government to take out of the woods timber which can not he 
worked into such lumber as the Government wants for aero- 
plane stock; but the balance of the timber ought to be disposed 
of to the contractor getting out the rived spruce or to some one, 
at such price as the Government may be able to obtain for it, 
in order to save it from loss, instead of leaving it there and 
letting it rot in the woods or be burned. The gentleman's 
amendment says “the material manufactured from such tim- 
ber.” Saw logs are not “manufactured” products of wood, 
and therefore if you substitute the word “cut” for“ manufac- 
tured” it permits the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell the remainder of the product of that tree 
where cut into logs and left in the woods, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Carrying the process one step further, 
when the Government has carried this culled-out timber down 
to the factory, what would be left that might be disposed of by 
the War Department? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have a copy of the specifications, which 
call for rived spruce measured at the smallest end of the stick 
of timber, say 6 by 8 inches and up to from 14 inches thick to 
86 inches wide, and not less than from 18 to 26 feet long. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does “rived” mean? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Rived means split. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does it not say so? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The specifications say “ riv: 
split. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me read the specifica- 
tions, to show what a tremendous proposition this is. The War 
Department solicits farmers, lumbermen, contractors, and every- 
body who can go into the work to engage seriously and earnestly 
in the business of spruce production. These specifications pro- 
vide: 

All spruce purchased must be split by wedging. The use of explo- 
sives in any manner whatever is prohibited. Cants must be 18 to 26 
feet full in length; four sides clear, not more than 14 inches thick nor 
more than 3 feet wide on the bark surface. Annular rings must not be 
less than six to the inch. Grain must be straight throughout the en- 
tire length of the timber, without waves, knots, or rot. Timbers 
should not be hewn or squared. The heart will always be removed. In 
selecting trees for this purpose only the finest specimens of live trees 
should be fallen, and no attempt should be made to utilize dead or 
down trees lying on the ground or which sporar to have sbaky or spiral 
growth or have been burned. No piece wit 3 evidence will 
be accepted. Any abuse of these conditions will result in a rejection of 
the material and consequent loss to the producer. The opposite’ page 
contains scaling data which will govern inspectors and control the price 
paid for products. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit me to state, fur- 
ther, I am familiar with this kind of timber—spruce—and it is 
not generally a straight-grained wood. There are only certain 
kinds of timber that grow that will split straight as if sawed, 
and spruce is not that kind of timber. Very likely one will 
find it twisted in grain or growth. When split it must be 
perfectly straight and square or the Government will not ac- 
cept it according to specifications. No expert in the world can 
tell whether it is straight grained or cross-grained until the tree 
is felled and split. Then if it is found the least bit twisted, 
all of the tree is rejected. Unless you permit the Government 
to sel] the tree where it lies after it is found that it is not 
suitable for riving you will destroy the timber, for if the Gov- 
ernment can not dispose of the tree where felled, then the tree 
is abandoned to decay or to be destroyed by fire. Why, not 
save it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Assuming the case that the log has reached 
the lumber mill for some special use, and the War Department 
finds that it is not suitable for that special purpose, the Gov- 
ernment might be able to use it for some other purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired 


to rive is to 


Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the ger- 
tleman's time be extended five minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin asks that 
the time of the gentleman from Michigan be extended five 
minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The timber must, before it has been ac- 
cepted by the Government from the contractor, follow all of 


these specifications. Therefore it must be not more.than 14 
inches thick and 36 inches wide and not less than 18 or 26 feet 
long, and be absolutely straight grained, or it will not be ac- 
cepted by the Goyernment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Assuming that they do accept it and find 
some interior defect, what will the War Department do with the 
log when it gets to the lumber mill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There are some defects that are not visible 
before it is split. All the defects are exposed when it is split 
into a stick 6 by 8 inches square and from that up in size. 
Every defect is then visible and it must be perfcet. The defects 
are visible after it is rived, and the rived timber will not be 
accepted. unless perfect, which means it must be sound and 
straight grained. i ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. The log is going to be rived in the forest? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Right in the forest where the tree is felled. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
use of the word “cut” instead of “ manufactured.” 
use the words “cut or manufactured“? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then you are going to put the Government 
into the manufacturing business. What I want is to protect the 
Government in the sale of timber in the woods after they discover 
that it is not suitable for Government use. If it is suitable it 
will be taken out and manufactured by the Government and be 
used for making aeroplanes. If it is not suitable it is left in 
the woods and ought to be disposed of by the Government and 
allow it to obtain a reasonable price for that portion of the 
timber unfit for Government use. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS.. The gentleman's amendment only contem- 
plates certain timber being left in the forest. Is there no 
timber that will be left at the mill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, sir; the specifications call for a stick of 
timber squared a certain number of inches in thickness and 
width, when measured at the top end, not less than 6 by 8 
inches and 18 to 26 feet long, absolutely straight grained when 
rived, not hewed or sawed, not prepared in any other way except 
lit. Rived means split. Therefore, it must be perfectly 
straight, not twisty; no large knots; no defects of any kind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will allow 
me, I will read paragraph 6 of the specifications. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is as follows: 

6. This method of securing spruce for airplane construction neces- 
sarily will result in leaving considerable portions of each tree in the 
forest. It is directed that all limbs be cut from the main trunk of that 
portien of the tree left on the ground, and every other possible precau- 

ion taken to prevent possibility of fire. It is by this method that the 


Government hopes to double the production of spruce for airplane stock 
so urgently required at this time, 


Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say that the Government has already 
selected trees in forests on the Pacific coast in the county where 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNnson] lives. They 
have marked particular trees. They have measured the diame- 
ters of the trees, estimated the length and amount of timber 
that the tree will cut in feet board measure, and have notified 
the owners that the Government “ will take those trees that 
have been marked,” and that it will pay a certain amount per 
thousand feet for the timber. When they sell the timber they 
are going to abandon all except the portion that will make rived 
spruce, and this provision will allow them to sell the rest of the 
tree at some price. The Government ought to get some money 
for the balance of the trees which it will abandon in the woods. 
If you adopt this amendment, it can do it and will not have to 
manufacture it and sell it as a manufactured product. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. May I understand the exact status of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan? Does he 
propose to cut out the word “ manufacture” and substitute the 
word “cut”? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; so that when the tree has been felled 
from the stump, is lying in the woods, after a portion is taken 
by the Government, it can sell the balance when cut into logs, 
and so forth. 

Mr. WINGO. I am in sympathy with the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, but I would like to offer an amendment to it. 


The gentleman suggests the 
Why not 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, after the explanations made 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], and the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. JoHnson], I withdraw the 
reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I still have a point of order 
reserved against the amendment. Let me ask the gentleman 
from Michigan if his amendment goes in the Government can 
not manufacture the timber, but the Government would have 
the right to sell the trees now under existing law? 

Mr. FORDNEY. With this amendment the Government 
would have the right to take the whole tree out and manu- 
facture and dispose of it, but if thought desirable can sell the 
timber on the ground where it is cut instead of manufacturing; 
my amendment would permit this to be done. 

Mr. WINGO. I think that amendment is a good one, but 
let me suggest that after the word “timber” you put in this 
language: “or such portion thereafter as may be suitable for 
war purposes.” 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. WINGO. That would clarify it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am in sympathy with the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands, then, that the 
gentleman from Michigan withdraws his amendment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I accept the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment pro- 
posed to the amendment of the gentleman from Washington by 
the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. LEVER. Which is to be read for information. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I did not formally offer the 
amendment putting in the word cut.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I shall offer that. Make it 
read “cut or manufactured.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Washington will be modified as indicated by 
him, to which amendment the gentleman from Arkansas offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, and the gentleman 
from South Carolina is reserving d point of order against all 
amendments, : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment modifying the amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Washington: Insert ore the word manufactured“ and after the 
word material, the words “ cut or.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. W1nGo to the Johnson amendment: After 
the word “timber,” insert or such portions of such timber.” 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
amendment of the gentleman from Washington as it would read 
if the modifications of the gentleman from Michigan and the 
amendment offered by the genileman from Arkansas were in- 
corporated in it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And hereafter, during the existing state of war, the Bacrot of 
Agriculture is authorized to sell without advertisement to any indi- 
vidual, firm, association, or corporation. at a fair value to be deter- 
mined by him, aational-forest timber which he shall find is to be used 
for War ad ne oh and he is also authorized under regulations to be 
prescri by him, to rmit the War Department to take from the 
national forests such timber as may be needed in the prosecution of 
the war. The Secretary of War, under regulations to be prescribed 
W him, is hereby authorized to sell or otherwise dispose of any of 

e material cut or manufactured from such timber or such portions 
of such timber which is not suitable for war oad foe ip Any moneys 
received on account of such material shall be deposited in the Treasury 
as provided by existing law. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. The timber or lumber described by the 
gentleman from Michigan is timber or lumber purchased for war 
purposes? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. The Government is going into the 
forests with experts, marking such trees as the experts may 
designate, and selecting them, such as are suitable for aeroplane 
stock; and upon marking those trees and estimating them—esti- 
mating the amount of lumber in the tree where it stands—they 
pay to the owner of the timber $7.50 per thousand feet for fhe 
timber in the tree. Then they take such portion only out of the 
woods as will make rive spruce. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But the amendment provides that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to sell without advertisement 
to any individual, firm, or association. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; because the party who takes out this 
rived spruce while on the ground with his machinery, for that 
must all be taken out by machinery—lumbering is done on the 
Pacific coast with steam engines and cables and not with horses 
or cattle—the party who takes out the rived spruce while his 
machinery is on the ground will take out the balance of that 
tree and obtain such price as he can. 
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Mr. HAUGEN, 
timber that may be used for war purposes. 


But this amendment permits the sale of all 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I shall explain that as being 
in uccordance with the desires of the War Department, The 
War Depurtment, through the aeroplane-production section, is 
letting two kinds of contracts, Some of these are cost-plus con- 
tracts, and those contracts are being let to contractors—big 
loggers. The War Departinent is begging them to take the con- 
tracts, 

Mr. MADDEN. What contracts—to get out the wood or to 
build aeroplanes? + 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. To get out the wood. In 
those cases the logger is invited to run his logging railroad in 
and take all the timber 

Mr. HAUGEN. But I understand the amendment here ap- 
plies to all lumber which is used for war purposes, which 
might be taken for the building of ships, 

Mr. WALSH. What is there in this amendment to restrict 
that to aeroplane timber? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Nothing whatever. If the 
necessity arises when they need this timber to build ships, let 
them have it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then what is the use of talking about aero- 
planes if it applies to all timber? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Because the War Depart- 
ment is working day and night to get aeroplane stock. The 
other portion of the amendment I have offered provides. if a 
section is being logged and a logging railroad run to it, that 
men then—smal! crews of men, farmers and contractors—will 
go on farther into the woods and find an individual tree in 
the forest reserve which has been marked for them by the 
forester, cut that down, rive it, and cut it into bolts small 
enough to get it out, and sell it to the Government, without 
the Forest Service being required to advertise that tree for sale. 

Mr. HAUGEN, After all, it resolves itself into this, that we 
are to sell the lumber without advertising for 30 days? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; one phase of this amend- 
ment lets the War Department take whatever timber it wants— 
spruce, fir, hemlock, or any other kind—and the other phase 
of the amendment authorizes the War Department, in connec- 
tion with the Forest Service, to go in away beyond the rail- 
road or the wagon road and get out individual trees without 
advertising. The forestry people claim that they are embar- 
rassed by the fact that they can not get the men to follow the 
advertising process and thus can not help the War Department 
in its great need. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have no quarrel with the War Department, 
but I have sume question in my mind as to whether we should 
open the gates to the sale of timber without advertisement. 
We have found it necessary in the past to guard against that 
very thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have brought, anticipating 
that, samples of the forest reserves’ advertisements. I can tell 
him how the contracts run and how minimum prices are fixed. 
They have never had the trouble the gentleman anticipates, and 
in this war emergency we have got to trust the war chiefs, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish to inquire where these 
square timbers which are split or rived are to be manufactured? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They are in the woods. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They split them into narrow or 
thin enough planks 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They are reduced to long 
blocks. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Where are the blocks manufac- 
tured after that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Demand is made that they 
be delivered at the nearest road or logging railroad. 

Mr. SMITH ef Michigan. What becomes of them then? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They are taken from there 
by the War Department probably to Rochester, N. X. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from South Carolina 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the geutleman's time be extended one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

Mr. LEVER. I would like to sound out gentlemen as to 
whether a point of order is going to be made on this proposi- 
tion. If so, we are losing time. How does my colleague on 
the committee feel about this? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I did not raise the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Before anyone makes the point of order I 
would like 


| | 


put into inch lumber, it may be put into dimension stuff, 2 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I think no one is going to make the 
point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think I shall make the point of order 

Mr. HOWARD. I resetve the point of order, 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman. from South Carolina 
the floor? 

Mr. LEVER. I will take the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognized the 8 from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. MONDELL, 
ment? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. As I understand it, the gentleman from 
Washington desires this provision solely as it relates to mate- 
rial needed for aeroplanes, but his amendment is of the broad- 
est kind and character, and would embrace anything and every- 
thing that by any possibility could be held or believed or 
conceived or be suggested by anyone in any way as directly 
or indirectly to be used for war pu That is a rather 
dangerous provision to put into a bill like this without careful 
consideration and consultation, 

It gives the Secretary of 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
War the right to say. 

Mr. MONDELL. It gives the Forest Bureau the right to 
sell practically everything in the way of forest material with- 
out advertisement—that is what it amounts te—in time of war. 
If the gentleman has no thought in mind except aeroplane mate- 
rial, why does he not confine the amendment to aeroplane 
material? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For the reason, if the gentle- 
man will do me the honor to listen, the gentleman has been 
in Congress long enough in recent years to know that in order 
to get an amendment considered on this floor it has, almost in 
every case, to have the appreval of the department behind it, 
and this amendment is from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand the Department of Agri- 
culture does not want to do this with regard to aeroplane 
material unless they may have the bridle thrown off entirely? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman misunder- 
stands entirely, and I hope that during this war emergency he 
will not do any department an injustice. The Forestry Service 
sets timber values. No contract has ever been made so low 
for timber out there that there has ever been any occasion for 
criticism. They want to make contracts that will lead to other 
contracts, so as to induce a man to build a logging railroad up, 
say, a stream to get nll spruce within reach, while other indi- 
vidual contractors can go on far into the woods, rive and drag, 
our spruce blocks from localities that will not be reached by 
a road in the next 50 years. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentlemun’s idea is that the Forest 
Service should be relieved of the necessity of advertising in 
the matter of most of its sales? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As a war emergency only, 
as the resolution says. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say, in answer to the gentleman 
from Wyoming, that no man on God’s green earth can tell what 
the balance of the tree that is not made into aeroplane stock 
is going to be manufactured into. If he does know, he knows 
more than any man that God Almighty has made who is in the 
lumber business. The balance of that tree might be manufac- 
tured into material to make dry-goods boxes or could be used 
for building ships or for railroad ties or for the construction of 
any kind of building that could be constructed out of wood, 
and if he can describe what that timber is to go into and what 
it shall be manufactured into, let him name it now. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield, although I think the gentle- 
man’s proposition is without merit. 

Mr, MONDELL. The gentleman talks about boxes and other 
kind of material for which these trees or parts of trees may 
be used. If that is the case the amendment would be of no 
value or use whatever, Boxes are not war material. 

Mr. FORDNEY. We can not both talk at once, I want to 
say to the gentleman there is not more than 10 per cent of the 
product of any spruce tree that will make rived spruce, out of 
which to make aeroplanes. What are you going to do with the 
other 90 per cent, can you tell? 

If you can, you can do more than I can. It may be worked 
into bridge timber, it may be put into railroad ties, it may ae 

y 
6, 2 by 8, 2 by 10, square timber. Anything outside of lumber 
can be made. Can you tell? Of course you can not. There- 
fore, 90 per cent of that tree must be put into something or it 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 
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must be wasted, and unless you provide some way for the Gov- 
ernment to dispose of 90 per cent of the tree, you are going to 
pass a law that will compel the wasting in the woods of 90 per 
cent of the tree. Ship timber is not made in this way. On 
Gray's Harbor, Wash., where those contracts are now being 
put into effect, they manufacture 700,000,000 feet of lumber 
a year, Not one-tenth of that timber will be called for ship- 
building timber. Any quantity of timber may be called for 
by the Government for all other purposes for which the Goy- 
ernment is using timber, except rived spruce for the manufac- 
ture of aeroplanes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, we could talk here almost in- 
definitely on this. I think members of the committee know 
whether or not they wish to press the point of order. I will 
say to my colleagues on the committee that I talked with a 
member of the Forestry Service this morning, and he told me 
that the amendment as originally proposed by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. JoHNsoN] was prepared by the legal 
department of the Department of Agriculture, and the Forestry 
Service feels there is a very great need for legislation. Why 
they did not submit it to the committee in the regular way I 
do not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They thought the specified 
plan of advertising would be sufficient, and I did not appear 
before the committee on that account. The matter of adver- 
tising for this spruce has been given six months’ trial in this 
emergency, and has not brought in enough. Now the War 
Department has taken hold, and put an agent out there. Wher 
it was thought that the bringing in of spruce by the method of 
advertising would be sufficient, there was no occasion to call 
for an amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. I made my statement and said it was my 
intention to withdraw the reservation of the point of order, but 
if any Member desires to renew the reservation he may do so. 

Mr. MONDELL. I desire to renew the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. HOWARD. I wanted to ask the Chair if he observed the 
point of order I made. I thought it had been reseryed. Now, 
to save time, I am going to make the point of order, and if this 
thing is right it can go on in the Senate. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. In the opinion 
of the Chair this amendment is clearly subject to the point of 
order, and therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, I move to strike out the last 
word. I suspected that an uninformed somebody on the floor of 
this House might make a point of order against this urgent and 
necessary war legislation, and I presume that the Member who 
did it will be the first to go out into the country and cry “ Let 
us cut red tape.” 

Here is a proposition that is hard to handle. Both the War 
Department and the Department of Agriculture have complained 
that they are embarrassed by their inability to make the pend- 
ing laws fit the necessity for getting out their spruce. It is not 
an easy matter to coordinate the governmental departments, even 
on a matter as important as this. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The amendment does not limit the sale of 
the lumber for the purposes the gentleman has discussed. Now, 
then 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think it does. It says “for 
war purposes.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
ships and everything that might come in the prosecution of the 
war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If it comes to that, why should 
not the Government use timber in the Government’s own forest? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman knows that it is customary 
in any department, with any contract, even of small amount, 
to adyertise for bids. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now, then, Mr. Chairman, 
right when this point of order is being made, I have received 
this telegram: 

Legislation permitting prompt action in securing timber from Fed- 
eral reservations, and authority to dispose of that portion of timber 
not required for aircraft purposes, will be of great assistance to this 
office in supplying emergency requirements in connection with our air 
program— 

And so on. It says further: 

It is not practicable to have the desired timber logged. The opera- 
tion becomes entirely too expensive to attract any commercial concern. 
Any assistance in this matter, I can assure you, will be of great value 
to this office. 

Col. B. P. Disque, of the United States Army, was sent out 
there by this Government to urge our people to work day and 
night to get the spruce with which to make these thousands of 


“War purposes” takes in the building of 


aeroplanes you are bragging about, and that are going to fly 


into Germany. He has been placed in entire charge of the 
timber situation in the Northwest. He is crippled by red tape. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I understood the language to be to sell or 
otherwise dispose.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That phrase has just been 
inserted by amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
Winco]. I do not know just what its effect will be. 

Mr. HAUGEN. In what way do you propose to dispose of 
this lumber than by sale? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not know. I believe 
the passage of this amendment will result in putting into the 
hands of the War Department a sufficient quantity of spruce, 
even if it is necessary to continue the sending in of regiments of 
forestry soldiers, as is now being done. ; 

Mr. ROBBINS. If it were limited to aeroplanes, would that 
meet the objection? i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not know. I have tried 
every way I could to meet various objections. The main object 
is to cut the red tape that is delaying the aeroplane program. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to say a word 
in explanation of my making a point under the circumstances, 
as the gentleman from Washington has in part explained. This 
amendment, even if it was drawn by the legal department of the 
Department of Agriculture, was very loosely thrown together. 
I went up and took care to read it. Now, under this amendment, 
if they want this spruce for aeroplanes and nothing else, they 
can get it, but I do not propose under a loose-jointed amendment 
like this to see the great masses of the forests of this country 
absolutely depleted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is the only Federal 
8 of spruce suitable for aeroplane stock in the United 
States. 

Mr. HOWARD, It does not make any difference where it is. 
I would say the same thing if it were in Georgia, or in Ala- 
bama, or in any other State. I am talking about a business- 
like administration of the forestry affairs of this Nation by 
those people who pretend to speak for them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. When the gentleman is dead 
and gone, probably the spruce will still be there. 

Mr. HOWARD, I am like the gentleman from Michigan; I 
think two gentlemen can not talk at the same time, The gentle- 
man is very enthusiastically, supporting his amendment. But 
here is what could be done with respect to those contracts made 
out there on the Pacific coast by these big lumbermen for those 
tremendous spruce trees. They could go there and take one log 
out of each tree and use it, and absolutely devastate that for- 
est, and use the balance of it for their commercial purposes un- 
der this amendment. 8 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I can not yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will not the gentleman yield 
in the interest of fairness? The gentleman wants to be fair? 

Mr. HOWARD. Of course I mean to be fair, and I think I 
am fair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How could they do as the 
gentleman suggested and follow the War Department’s specifi- 
cations about getting out the spruce? 

Mr. HOWARD, It is not a question of how they would do it. 
It is a question of what they would do. They are getting here 
under a private contract, without advertisement and without 
competition, the right to go into a national forest and cut any 
number of trees they want, and use any amount of that tim- 
ber; an infinitesimal amount of it, or a third of it, or a half 
of it, or any other part of it, and use it for commercial pur- 

. Then these gentlemen can come in and take advantage 
of their patriotic offer to cut timber for the constructton of 
aeroplanes, and take 99 per cent of the timber which they get 
for commercial purposes and use it. It is not for the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

If you want this particular thing to be done, perfect an 
amendment that will protect these great forests of trees out on 
the Pacific coast, and not let those men go in there and take 
advantage of the situation to wring profits out of it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Has not the Government the right to go in 
there now and use 10 per cent of that timber, and waste the 
remainder of it? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman—— 


Mr, Chairman, will the 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I must insist that we move 


along here a little bit. This matter has been passed over. We 
have had two amendments offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the situation. This 
part of the bill was passed over when it was reached in its 
regular order, and unanimous consent was granted to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNson] to return to it to 
offer an amendment. The gentleman from Washington has 
called that amendment up. A point of order was made to it, 
and the point of order has been sustained against it, and the 
proper thing for the committee to do is to proceed to read the 
part of the bill where we stopped. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, was a point of order made, 
or was it simply withheld? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was made by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HOWARD]. 

Mr. LEVER. It was made and sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is sure that the members of the 
committee will all agree that the Chair did not try to cut off 
legitimate discussion. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understood the gentleman from Georgia 
withheld the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Georgia made the point 
of order, and the Chair correctly sustained the point of order, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I believe I am recog- 


nized, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of opinion that the amend- 
ment is not in order until we reach that part of the bill where 
we left off. 

Mr. MON DELL. I understood the Chair recognized me. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wyoming may have five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Wyoming will admit, I think, that 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Wyoming can get five 
minutes by moving to strike ont the last word. Five minutes is 
not any longer now than it will be hereafter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a parlin- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to know if I can ask unanimous consent to withdraw these 
amendments and return again to this section of the bill for the 
purpose of offering a perfected amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment was 
withdrawn by the making and sustaining of the point of order 
against it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then I ask leave to offer the 
‘amendment again before the bill is disposed of—to offer an 
amendment relative to this use of spruce in national forests for 
war purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to offer, before the bill is disposed of, an 
amendment relative to the supply of spruce in national forests 
for war purposes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEVER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 
will state to the gentleman from Washington that I shall net 
object, but I do not want him to ask leave to go back until we 
have completed. the bill. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I will try to perfect the 
amendment in the meantime. 

Mr. HAUGEN, If the gentleman prepares an amendment, let 
him submit ic to the chairman of the committee; and if it is 
thought to be wise, without thrashing the matter out again, to 
accept the amendment, that can be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
nnanimous consent that after the bill has been read through he 
will be permitted to return to this section and offer an amend- 
ment pertaining to the obtaining of stock from national forests, 
with all rights to make points of order against the amendment 
reserved. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, the suggestion is made here that when the gentleman gets 
his amendment prepared, if the bill is not then completed, he 
can ask unanimous consent to recur to the proper place to offer 
his amendment. There is no necessity for asking unanimous 
consent now to offer an amendment that is not yet prepared. I 
think the gentleman can get unanimous consent to offer if when 
he has prepared it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There can not be any valid 
objection to getting unanimous consent now. I will prepare an 
amendment; I will have it rewritten. 

Mr. BORLAND. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


| | 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there is a 
gentleman in the floor or a member of the committee who is not 
favorable to such action as may be necessary to expedite the 
taking and securing and manufacturing of material needed for 
aeroplanes. None of us, until this matter was presented to-day, 
was aware of the fact that there was any difficulty in the pro- 
curement of this material. This is the first we have heard of 
it. For my part, I should be delighted to support an amend- 
ment, properly guarded, that would serve the purpose of aiding 
and expediting the securing of this class of material. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have had some rather unhappy ex- 
periences so far in this war in the matter of contracts and 
agreements under wide authorizations. We have not been say- 
ing much about them. It is not proper that we should; but 
we do not want to have that kind of thing increase and multiply 
as it undoubtedly would under this provision, As the gentle- 
man has drawn his amendment it is as wide as the heavens. 
It reaches from horizon to horizon, and it would practically 
nuthorize the Forest Service to sell any and all material from 
the forests without advertisement. The gentleman does not 
want that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, For war purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL. “War purposes“ is an allembraeing term 
in time of war. There is very little material used that in one 
way or another, under some form of construction, could not be 
held to be intended, directly or indirectly, for war purposes— 
ships, cantonments, and all af the buildings which the Govern- 
ment might need here, there, or elsewhere, or material which 
any contractor under the Government might claim to use for 
war purposes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does not the gentleman realize that the 
reason a man throws off his coat when he goes to fight is be- 
cause he wants to be unfettered? Then why would the gentle- 
man fetter the Government, that is fighting for its very exist- 


ence? 

Mr. MONDELL. That all sounds very well, but it does not 
get anywhere or mean anything. A cavalryman going into battle 
would not throw the bridle off of his horse, if he had any sense, 
Of course, there might be spectacular gentlemen who would want 
to do that in order to cut a flurry and a figure, but sensible men 
want to guide things, even in time of war, The gentleman can 
very easily, by a slight modification of this amendment, confine 
it to timber needed in whole or in part for the manufacture of 
aeroplanes, and Ef he will do that I do not think anyone will 
have any objection. I can understand how the Forestry Bureau 
would be very glad to have the opportunity to sell as they see fit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Do they not sell it as they 
see 3 now? Do they not specify the price in every advertise- 
men 

Mr. MONDELL. If there are no regulations in any way ham- 
pering them in their sales, what necessity is there for any fur- 
ther amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Except time, Now, here is a 
contract let for 5,000,000 feet of spruce a month. That means 
the slaughtering and cutting down of 50,000,000 feet a month, 
of which 45,000,000 feet will lie unused in the woods. Is that 
oe ea in any form? That is why this amendment is 
offered. 

Mr. MONDELL. We do not aid the war in any way. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman may think he 
does not. 

Mr. MONDELL, And we do open wide the door and the 
opportunity for scandal if we relieve the bureau, as we would 
under this amendment, of obligation to advertize sales. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Would the gentleman rather 
this spruce would stay in the forests for the next 50 yenrs, or 
would he rather have it put to some use? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no; and the gentleman knows that it is 
not necessary that it should. It is not necessary to set fire to 
all the woods in the Northwest because somebody wants to 
burn a strip somewhere to stop forest fires. It is not necessary 
to invite all sorts of scandals in the sale of material in order 
to allow aeroplane material to be sold without advertisement. 
It has not been generally necessary to do that even during 
the war in the other and wider activities of the Government, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For inquiries In regard to systems of road mana ien 
the United States and for giving expert advice on this subje $40,040. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
with reference to this item and the following item. What is 
the difference between giving expert advice in regard to sys- 
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tems of road management and giving expert advice with regard 
to road building and road maintenance? Are there two different 
bureaus or officials? What is the difference? 


Mr. LEVER. In A general way, the ċharacter of tħe work 
done under this item is in the laboratory. It is their research 
work and not their field work. The only field work they do 
here is in giving advice to States as to the best method of 
organizing for road purposes. 

The next item which the gentleman refers to, investigating 
the best methods of road making; is really their field work. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I am geing to ask the in- 
dulgence of the House for just a moment o make a statement 
out of order and not on this bill now before the House. This 
morning our good friend from Michigan Mr. Forpney], for 
whom every Member of this House has the greatest respect and 
admiration, made a statement in relation to the collector of in- 
ternal revenue in the city of Boston. I was not present on the 
floor of the House at the time. If I had been i would have 
made a reply at that time, and would not take the time of the 
House now, but for the fact that I shall be called out of town 
to-morrow and therefore will be unable to. be present to: do so, 
I. have talked with our good friend [Mr. Forpxyryr] and have 
told him I wanted to make a statement. He nas consented that 
I should do so. In the gentleman's statement this morning he 
read an advertisement in the Boston Herald, which. advertised 
that the collector of internal revenue in the city of Boston was 
to give lectures on the income tax, and for taese lectures they 
were to charge u fee of $4. 

Naturally the gentleman from Michigan Mr. Forpney] ob- 
jected to that, as any Member of this House would: feel like 
doing, and he gave vent to his feelings om the subject of any 
member of the Government doing so. 

I want to say to this House—and. L will ask any of the Mem- 
bers to verify what I have to say- by. calling up the collector 
of internal revenue, Mr. Roper, of whom Mr. FORDNEY spoke 
so highly, and I repeat: what Mr. Roper bas Laid to me— that 
the collector of internal revenue in Boston is mne of the most 
efficient, trustworthy, painstaking officials in. this: Government. 
He has worked untiringly to build up his lepartment to a high 
state of efficiency, and he has done everything in his power, 
not only himself but with his entire office force, to give to. the 
public every bit of information and the dest: service possible: 
For that he has; been commended by the officials here at Wash- 
ington. 

Now, as to this advertisement, Mr. Malley himself has given 


notice in the newspapers of our city that: he and his assistants: 


are willing to go to any chamber of commerce, any board of 
trade, any business. organization and explain to the men of 
his district the income tax, and tell them what the law is and 
what it contains. He has been doing this and has been paying 
his expenses out of his own pocket: His men have been doing 
the same. The Bentley School of Accounting and Finance, tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity of having some one lecture 
upon this question, asked Mr; Malley if he would give a course 
of four lectures to the pupils of the Bentley School in the city 
of Boston, and he agreed to do so. He was surprised: to learn 
that this organization had advertised these lectures, for which 
they were going to charge a fee. As soon as he found it out, 
and before the lectures were given, he sent for Mr: Bentley, 
compelled Mr. Bentley to withdraw the advertisement, and in 
the Boston Press the following Saturday compelied him: to 
print a further advertisement, saying that Mr. Malley would 
not charge any fee and would not give the lectures: if any: 
fee was to be charged. 

I want to say in fairness to Mr. Malley that he has won 
the respect of every business man in his district. I can not 
speak too highly of him as an official, and I know that his 
superiors will say, as I say, that he has given untiring of his 
own time to any business organization or any organization 
in the entire district, and also the time of any of his corps 
of assistants to go out and explain the income tax free: gratis 
and at his own expense, outside of business hours. To show 
how he is doing this I will place in the record a news article 
from the Boston Globe; Friday, January 25, 1918, and another 
from the Boston Herald, of Wednesday, January 30, 1918, 
which printed the Bentley advertisement: 


[From the Boston Globe, Jan. 25, 1918.] 


MALLEY TO EXPOUND INCOME-TAX PUZZLE—ANNOUNCES. FREE LECTURES 
AT CITY CLUB NEXT WEEBK—COLLECTOR TO HELP PUBLIC MASTER FED- 
BRAL REQUIREMENTS. 

A course of six free public lectures on the Federal income tax will 

be pee from 10 to 12 each morning next week by Collector John F. 

ex at the Boston City Club. 

needed by individuals in meeting the Government's requirements. 
Everybody is 


Malley will have present a corps of deputies to assist in the prepara- 
tion of Federal returns. All you need to bring is a memorandum. of 
your 1917 income and expenditures. 

“The people are now awake to the requirements placed upon them 
by the new war rexenue law,“ said Collector Malley in announcing the 
lecture course; “They are realizing that the filing of the returns is a 
purely. personal duty explicitly imposed by Congress on individuals. and- 
corporations. 

The Boston City Club has generously tendered me the use of ite 
big banquet: hall. have accepted this eee offer and will 
personal T deliver the talks and answer all questions. between. the hours, 
of 10 and 12 each morning. 

This is the only course of lectures I have arranged to deliver per- 
sonally, Any published announcements of private courses to be de- 
livered by me or under my supervision. or auspices are not authentic. 

“There are severe penalties for failure to meet income-tax require- 
ments. With the opportunities I am offering for information and 
assistance there will be slim excuse for the man or woman who after 
March 1 is found to be a delinquent.” 


[From the Boston Herald, Jan. 30, 1918.1 


WILL LECTURE ON INCOME-TAX LAW—COLLECTOR MALLEY 
CITY: CLUB. TO-DAY. 


Collector: of Internal Revenue John F. Malley will talk on the in- 
come-tax law uirements relating to executors, administrators, trus- 
tees, and other fiduciaries at to-day's free public lecture at the City 
Club at 10 o'clock The hour between 11 and 12 o'clock will be given 
up to quizzes by those who desire further information relative to a par- 
ticular requirement, and the collector, who has become a regular en- 
cyelopedia on income-tax law, will answer all queries. 

The series of free publie lectures: is given by the collector in order 
that everyone may realize what responsibilities the Government will 
exact from those who come within the income-tax law. Everyone who 
earned a good salary or was successful im his business or profession will 
be compelled to make a return to the Government and pay a tax. 

Collector Malley told his hearers yesterday that he and his deputies 
will inform the people of Massachusetts regarding the law, but that it 
Is the duty of the individual to attend to i If he waits: until the last 
week he may have to take his own: chances. 

Yesterday Collector Malley had a big class of lawyers, trustees, book- 
keepers, and others who will be called upon to make up the income-tax 
returns, and they volleyed him with questions. He told them that the 
Government would play 2 fair but would expect fair play in 
exchange, and any attempt to hold out“ would be and the 
punishment fitted to the case. 

Chief points about the income-tax law are that every person who 
earned $1,000 last year and had no wife or husband to support will 
have to file a statement. Any person with a wife or any woman. with 
a husband who earned $2,000 or more will have to file a return, and 
any n who does not live with wife or husband is classed as single 
and comes within the $1,000 class, 

There are several perplexing angles to the law, but the collector is 
holding a free lecture course to explain away the perplexities. 

I feel, in fairness to Mr: Malley, that I should make this: 
statement, as I know my good friend from Michigan is ready 
to accept what I say to him, because I have gone to the pains of 
calling Mr. Malley up by long-distance telephone, and I am stat» 
ing the facts as he stated them to me. 

I know that Mr. Malley has been giving these lectures. I 
heard him before an organization in my district where he lee- 
tured on the subject.. He is going to-night to Springfield to 
speak before the chamber of commerce of that city on the 
question. I want the House and the country to know that 
this man is a patriotic citizen of this country and is doing his 
duty faithfully by his country. [Applause.] 

Mr: FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for one minute, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Gentlemen of the House; I made the state- 
ment this morning from a public ad which had been sent 
to me by a friend from Boston. After the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Tacvr] communicated by telephone with 
Mr: Malley he made the statement to me that he has made 
here in the House. I do not want to do Mr. Malley an in- 
justice. If it is true that he declined to lecture before that 
school, where an admission fee was charged, I Jo not want 
to do him the injustice that my statement would do him, and 
therefore I ask unanimous consent that I be permitted not 
to print in the Recorp my remarks of this morning. [Ap- 
plause.] È 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous: consent to withhold from the Recorp his remarks of this 
morning, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations. of the chemical and physical character of road 
materials, $51,220, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture a question rather than to impart any 
special knowledge about this section of the bill. In Pennsyl- 
vania we have a well-organized highway department headed by 
a commissioner. The entire State is districted; over each dis- 
trict there is a local superintendent. The information has 
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reached us in my State that the Government is frowning upon 
all manner of new work, and especially on public roads, and of 
the character of works such as new structures is not to be car- 
ried forward during the coming season, and that the building 
and construction of highways further than the maintenance of 
those now built and required to keep up intercourse between 


the people. If that is true, why make these enormous appro- 
priations? I know it is also asserted that the commissioner 
of banking is frowning upon any loans that are made to con- 
tractors that are undertaking new buildings the purpose being 
to discourage any new enterprises so that the entire energy of 
our people and capital of the country may be devoted to the 
prosecution of the war and its successful conclusion, 

I understand that highways are among the first public im- 
provements to be cut off, frowned down, and construction thereof 
prevented as far as possible during the coming season. If that 
is true, what is the necessity for these large appropriations to 
the highway department? I do not mean by this to say that 
I believe it is right, for I think that highway building should 
gon as much as possible. I know that in Pennsylvania, where 
we have embarked on a great scheme of highway improvement 
throughout the Commonwealth. a part of the roads are under 
the State supervision, laid out by State engineers, and the 
whole work under the protection of the State, and are to be 
built and maintained as State roads, and we are anxious to go on 
with the work, but if the General Government is going to take 
the position that enterprises of this kind will not be carried 
forward, I should like to know it, and why it is necessary, if 
that is so, to appropriate these large sums of money. I do not 
approve of it, but I would like the information. The very 
last work that should be curtailed and stopped is the build- 
ing and improving of our public roads. Let us, by all means, 
continue most vigorously the improvement of our public high 
ways. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, as far as I know there is none, 
and no testimony before the committee shows that there is any 
purpose on the part of anybody to discourage road building in 
the United States. If there is such a purpose, I wish to put 
myself in hearty agreement with the suggestions of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, who has just taken his seat. If we 
are going to distribute our farm products economically and 
quickly during the war or after it, we must have a better system 
of rural roads. But even if the statement were true, the item 
which is immediately under consideration is an item for test- 
ing road material that may be sent into the laboratory in Wash- 
ington, and the item immediately following is for the purpose of 
testing road materials in the field. Of course, the small sums of 
money that are carried in this-bill for road purposes could not 
build many reads, and they are not for that purpose. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the 
amendment, and I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
what the ruling is as to discouraging loans by the Federal Re- 
serve System for the purpose of erecting new buildings? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I can only say, like information that reaches 
most Members of Congress, I have not read the ruling, but I 
heard that such a ruling had been made. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have heard so vaguely, but I have not 
been able to find it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have not been able to find it in print, but I 
understood from a banker in Greensboro, my native place, that 
that was a fact. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think, if the gentleman will yield to me, 
that I can throw some light on it. I think the whole impres- 
sion has arisen from the fact that a short time ago when the 
coal shortage n to be felt there was an order made by the 
War Industry rd or priority committee that open cars 
should not be used for sand, brick, cement, and other material 
until the coal shortage was at an end. But there was no discour- 
agement of the general contract business; it was a priority order 
that cars adapted for coal should be used for coal and nothing 
diverted for sand, cement, and brick. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is not the ruling to which I refer. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is not the ruling the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has in mind. 

Mr. BORLAND. What other ruling is there that the gen- 
tleman can point out? 

Mr. ROBBINS. The ruling that I refer to is the ruling that 
discourages banks from making loans to contractors who con- 
template using the money to embark upon new constructions 
that are not regarded as necessary. 

Mr. BORLAND. If there is any such ruling, I hope the gen- 
tleman will put it in the Recorp. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There has been a rumor of such a 
ruling. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It has also been in the public press. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. But it has been in a very vague form. 
The purpose of my inquiry is to ascertain whether there has 
been a ruling which prevents Federal reserve banks from toan- 
ing money to contractors, and I would be very glad if any gen- 
tleman here could give me some informatio on the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection. the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigating and reporting upon the utilization of water in farm 
irrigation, including the best sauthiods to apply in practice; the different 
kinds of power and appliances, and the development of equipment for 
farm irrigation; the flow of water in ditches, pipes, and other conduits ; 
the duty, apportionment, and measurement of irrigation water; the 
customs, regulations, and laws affecting irrigation; for the purchase and 
installation of equipment for experimental purposes; for the giving of 
expert advice and assistance; for the preparation and Illustration of 
reports and bulletins on irrigation; for the vel age he of assistanta 
and labor in the city of Washington and elsewhere; for rent outside 
of the District of Columbia; and for supplies and all necessary expenses, 


Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
The discussion of the question of appropriations for the build- 
ing of roads by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rongixs! 
brings to my mind a meeting with the committee on roads rep ‘e- 
senting the Chamber of Commerce of Johnstown. We have a 
live chamber of commerce in our city, and its members are very 
enthusiastic in the construction of good roads. Many of you 
know that there is located in that city one of the largest indus- 
trial plants of the country, and that it is now largely engaged 
in the manufacture of munitions for the Government. Owing 
to the present congestion in railroad traffic, the management of 
the plant is at times seriously handicapped in procuring the 
necessary materials for the conduct of the works. At the meet- 
ing referred to the question was asked whether or not the Gov- 
ernment would assist in the construction of a road leading from 
Johnstown to Jenners in Somerset County, a distance of about 
18 miles, so as to connect with the Lincoln Highway. The stare- 
ment was made by the superintendent of the Midvale Steel Co. 
that if such a road was constructed the steel company would 
operate a line of trucks between Pittsburgh and Johnstown so 
as to facilitate the movement of materials required for the 
making of munitions and other things. I have undertaken to 
ascertain upon what basis the Government would render as- 
sistance, and find that the Post Office Department, the War 
Department, and the Agricultural Department are permitted to 
build roads under certain conditions. The Post Office Depart- 
ment may use money to establish postal express or motor routes; 
the War Department can appropriate money to improve roads 
adjacent or leading to military reservations, so that it is neces- 
sary for us to look to the Agricultural Department for present 
aid. Our people should have the road mentioned and they are 
willing to do their share in its construction. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, of course the 
method pursued in matters of that kind is that you have to start 
with your highway commissioner in your State. If the high- 
way commissioner in the State will adopt a certain road and 
approve it and send that recommendation in to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and he approves, then the State, county, or muni- 
cipality, or whatever it may be, furnishes 50 per cent of the 
money and the Government furnishes 50 per cent of the money 
under the general road act. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman say that the consent of the 
highway commissioner of the State of Pennsylvania will bring 
about the construction of that road? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It will contribute to it. It 
has to be rst approved by the State Highway Commission, 

Mr. ROSE. Well, my information is that the matter is now 
in his hands. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. When he approves it he sends 
the recommendation to the Secretary of Agriculture, and if 
the Secretary of Agriculture approves it the Government con- 
tributes 50 per cent and the State 50 per cent. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi know 
of any particular instance where the whole modus operandi has 
been carried out and a single road built since we passed the 
Federal road act? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
construction in my own district. 

Mr. SNYDER. I have not heard of any before, and I am 
glad that it is in the gentleman’s own district. 

Mr. ROSE. We have the largest city in the nineteenth con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania, and Cambria County, where 
it is located, has the poorest roads in the State. I understand that 
the proposition mentioned by the gentleman from Mississippi 
has already been complied with; that it has been presented to 
the highway commissioner of the State. If the application be 
approved, then. am I to understand that the Agricultural De- 
partment will fall in line and make its proper contribution? 


I know some in course of 
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Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. As I stated a moment ago, if 
the State highway commissioner adopts it as one of the projects 
in that State and sends it up to the Agricultural Department 
and the Secretary agrees to it, approves it, then the Government 
contributes 50 per cent of the cost. 

Mr. ROSE. Now, I think I can see some daylight for us. 

Mr. FARR. What are the county officials doing with the 
reads in Cambria County? 

Mr. ROSE. Yor answer to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Farr], let me say that the officials of Cambria County will 
gladly do their part, and the townships affected will do their 
part, and I believe that the highway commissioner will approve 
the plan. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. That is not sufficient. You 
have to get the approval of the State highway commissioner in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

ere was no objection. 
fr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask a question of 
the gentleman from Mississippi. I would like to know the cost 
of that road being built, where the Government pays 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I am not advised as to the 
full cost of it. I do not know what it is to cost a mile. It was 
adopted as a project. 

Mr. KREIDER. If the contract is let, there must be a fixed 
price. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I am not advised as to the 
details in reference to contracts or in reference to what work 
is being done. All I know is this: The State Highway Commis- 
sion of Mississippi adopted this, which is project No. 1 in the 
State, and it goes across from Tupelo, Miss., across part of Lee 
County, across Itawamba County into Alabama. The State 
highway ‘commission adopted it and then put it up to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and he approved it. 

Mr. KREIDER. What I am interested in is to know the cost 
of that road. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
I am not advised. 

Mr. KREIDER. I want to answer the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania and possibly those who do not understand how this 
law operates. The Federal Government will contribute toward 
the building of a road in Pennsylvania or any other State. The 
Federal Government divides the appropriation made by Con- 
gress to the several States. However, first, I might say each 
State is entitled to that allotment. Pennsylvania has its share. 
That money can be used for the building of what is known as a 
Federal-aided road. First, the route and method of construc- 
tion have to be approved by the State highway department, then 
by the Federal authorities. If the cost of the road does not 
exceed $20,000 a mile the Federal Government will pay 50 per 
cent, the State pays 25 per cent, and the county 25 per cent. 
If that road, however, costs over $20,000 a mile the Federal 
Government will not pay to exceed $10,000 a mile for their share. 

If the road costs $35,000 a mile, as it is estimated the road 
will cost which is under consideration through Lebanon County, 
Pa., then the Federal Government will not pay over 510,000 
a mile, and the $25,000, which is the excess estimated cost, 
will have to be divided between the State of Pennsylvania and 
the county of Lebanon. There are 20 miles under considera- 
tion now, at an estimated cost of $35,000 per mile, or a total 
of $700,000. Of this the Federal Government would pay 
$200,000, the State of Pennsylvania $250,000, and Lebanon 
County $250,000. Now, my objection to this whole proposition 
is this, that I understand that the Government will not ap- 
prove of any road that will cost what I consider a reasonable 
amount. That road through Lebanon County, 20 miles, is the 
old Reading and Dauphin Turnpike. It should not cost over 
$10,000 to $15,000 per mile to construct a substantial road on 
that macadam roadbed; but the Government will not, it seems, 
approve of a road constructed at a cost of less than $35,000 
per mile, which places a burden of $250,000 on little Lebanon 
County for 20 miles of road. In effect, the proposition to 
Lebanon County is, Tou must pay $250,000 toward the build- 
ing of this road and take the $35,000 per mile road or nothing.” 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will 
wt what material is it that costs 835,000 a mile? 

KREIDER. I asked the State highway commissioner, 
andi he told me it would be constructed of limestone and cement. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman con- 
sider that a reasonable cost? 


That I could not state, because 


Mr. KREIDER. I say unreasonable at $35,000 a mile. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I think so. 

Mr. KREIDER. My objection is that we must either take 
that or nothing. 

Mr. ROSE. Of course, since the building of highways several 
years ago material has advanced in price, but a great many 
counties in Pennsylvania, it seems to me, have so much better 
roads than we have in our county. We have none worth 
speaking of. p 

Mr. BELL. The gentleman’s county has not been on the job. 

Mr. ROSE. On the job all the time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF MARKETS, 


Salaries, Bureau of Markets: One chief of pusee; $4,500; 1 chief 
clerk, $2,000; 1 administrative assistant, $2,500; 1 clerk in char e of 
supplies and 3 s 250; i: . tn one $1, 2 7 
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Mr. gee ee Mr. eee I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves 
the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in no paragraph of the 
bill is there such an inordinate increase of appropriation as in 
this salary list of the Bureau of Markets. We rarely find, not 
even in bureaus connected with the Agricultural Department, 
an appropriation doubled over last year’s appropriation bill. 
Although the Congress authorized for clerical force an appro- 
priation last year of $197,820, we find at one fell swoop this 
year it is being doubled, and more, to the extent of $387,850. 
Now, that is “ going some,” to use a slang expression, even for 
a bureau of the Agricultural Department, and particularly it is 
going some in these times when directions have been given to 
economize, so as to utilize appropriations for war purposes. 
Certainly some explanation should be given as to this inordi- 
nate increase in clerical-force activities of this bureau. I un- 
derstand from members of the committee that there is a very 
energetic head of this bureau—in the phrase of the speech, a 
“live wire —Who is looking around for every activity in which 
to employ the clerical force in the department and out in the 
field. Why, in some of these items we find the clerical force 
being more than doubled. Will the chairman of the committee 
give some reason why this force should be doubled in the 
course of one year in appropriation—I will not say doubled in 
the extent of the personnel, but certainly doubled in the amount 
appropriated for this service—and, also, why you are paying 
the clerk in charge of supplies and accounts, a new item, $2,250, 
which is more than the chief clerk of the bureau receives? 
Rarely do we find any subordinate clerk receiving more than 
the chief clerk. Perhaps he was heretofore employed at this 
high salary under the lump-sum appropriation which allowed 
the head of the bureau to give him any salary that he saw fit. 
He is now being transferred to the statutory roll. If that is 
the case, the committee is rather helpless, after the abuse ef 
the lump-sum appropriation, to correct it by reducing the 
salary; but there should be some harmony in salaries where 
you pay a clerk in charge more salary than you do a chief 
clerk. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, that is the longest question I 
have been asked to answer in a good long time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been rather easy on you in the 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. LEVER. The general explanation of this situation is 
this: The Bureau of Markets is a comparatively new organiza- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture. It is an organization 
that has made rapid strides. I confess that. 

Mr. GARNER, But is doing work in proportion to the funda 
appropriated for it. 

Mr. LEVER. But, as suggested by my friend from Texas 
(Mr. Garner], I believe that this bureau is doing work in pro- 
portion to the funds appropriated for it. Last year we in- 
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creased the amount for the Bureau of Markets very consider- 
ably, probably doubling the appropriation, although I am not 
sure of the exact figures, And a great many clerks were em- 
ployed under the lump-fund appropriation, and these clerks are 
now being transferred to the statutory roll in accordance with 
the law. 

In reference to this clerk to which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin calls particular attention, my information is that he 
was carried on the lump-fund roll last year and is transferred 
to the statutory roll under the law at precisely the same salary 
which he received under the lump fund. And that is true in all 
these cases here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What additional activities have been un- 
dertaken by this bureau that have occasioned this tremendous 
increase in clerical force? 

Mr. LEVER. I could very easily explain those as we come to 
them in the bill, item by item. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to take the time of the com- 
mittee, inasmuch as the gentleman wishes to finish to-night. 
Here we have an appropriation for clerical force in this bill 
which is double the amount of last year, and some of the items 
for the clerical force have more than trebled. 

Mr. LEVER. For instance, I will say to the gentleman from 
Washington that in the marketing and distributing work of 
the bureau there has been an actual increase of $12,580. In 
market reports on fruits and vegetables there is an actual in- 
crease of 850.000. In market reports on live stock and meats 
there has been an actual increase of $10,000. In food-supply 
investigations there is no change. In the item for food-products 
inspection there is no ehange. In cotton standardization there 
is an apparent decrease in the item, but actually no change. 
In rural cooperation and organization there is no change. In 
State cooperation and marketing work there is an actual in- 
crease of $22,000. In the grain standardization work there is 
actually no change. In the enforcement of the standard-con- 
tainer act, which is an activity that was given to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there is a salary increase of $1,000. In 
general administrative expenses there is an increase of $6,000. 
In the enforcement of the cotton futures there is an actual 
increase of $25,000. In the enforcement of the grain-standard 
act there is no change. In the general administrative work 
there is no change. 

So that, even this year we are recommending for this bureau 
a larger increase than we have recommended for any other 
bureau of the Department of Agriculture. In fact, it is about 
the only one where we did make any substantial increases. 
Last year we did the same thing, for the reason, as the gentle- 
man knows, that some years ago there was a tremendous propa- 
ganda here around the Capitol to organize a bureau of mar- 
kets, as they called it, with enormous appropriations, I think 
running as high as $50,000,000, to build terminals and ware- 
houses, and everything on top of the earth. 

This bill has been built up out of that propaganda, as it were, 
but we have tried to build it up along sane and conservative 
lines. And I may say this to the gentleman, and I would like 
the members of my own committee to bear witness to the fact, 
that while the committee has in many cases allowed increases, 
we have cut their estimates in practically every one of these 
items here; and the committee has repeatedly warned the 
Bureau of Markets that the great danger ahead of it was that 
it would run so fast it would get tangled with its own legs 
and come down with a crash. The committee has been trying 
to hold its hands both on the bureau itself and on the demand 
on the outside for increased appropriations for this service. 

Mr. GARNER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
knows of a bureau in the entire Agricultural Department that 
is doing any more good than the Bureau of Markets? 

Mr. LEVER. I believe it is not only doing a good work now, 
but I believe it is destined to be the great bureau in the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

Mr. GARNER. That is exactly what I think about it—that 
it is destined to be the most important bureau of the Agricul- 
tural Department. 

Mr. ROBBINS. You have mentioned here the increased bene- 
fits in giving market reports to the growers of fruits and vege- 
tables. Who gets the benefit of that knowledge? 

Mr. LEVER. Any association of fruit growers or vegetable 
growers at their own expense, or any individual may get it at 
his own expense, 

Mr. ROBBINS. And it is sent broadcast over the country to 
come who apply and who are engaged in that line of enter- 

rise 
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Mr. LEVER. That is true. And I may say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that I believe no line of activity in the 
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Department of Agriculture is bringing back more in -money 
than the information that is being given by the bureau to 
truckers throughout the country. My colleague here, who is 
always interested in this particular subject, knows something 
about the organizations that haye received the benefit of the 
service in his own district. So while the increases are com- 
paratively large compared with the increases in the other bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture, it must be borne in mind 
that this is a new service and has not settled down to a fixed 
appropriation. 

Mr. ROBBINS. You hope now that you have gotten-to a 
place where we can call a halt? 

Mr. LEVER. I think we have reached a point now, I will 
say to the gentleman candidly. where we can begin to have 
some more definite idea of the value of the work that is being 
done by that bureau. Heretofore the work has been more or 
less experimental in its nature, because it has been an en- 
tirely new service, and a new field of operation in economics 
in this country. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in refer- 
ence to this item I wish to say this, that I most heartily con- 
cur in the statement made by the chairman of the committee 
and by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], to the effect 
that no more practical work 1s being done by the Department 
ot Agriculture than that which is being done by this particular 

ureuu. 

Some reference is made to the telegraphie and mail service 
furnished to the growers of fruits and vegetables. In two or 
three counties in the district that I have the honor to repre- 
sent, the farmers are engaged in the growing of truck—aspara- 
gus, cantaloupes, cucumbers, beans, lettuce, potatoes, and all 
other kinds of vegetables and fruits, 

Any grower can make an arrangement with the Office of 
Markets to have sent to him every morning a telegram which 
will give him full information as to the market price of 
asparagus, cucumbers, cantaloupes, ete., in every important 
market of the East, and in addition to that, the number of 
ears loaded with those products en route to the markets ef 
the East—the number of cars being ascertained at the Potomac 
yards and other junction points. Any fruit growers’ organiza- 
tion or truck growers’ organization, by making that arrange- 
ment with the department, can for 25 or 50 cents receive 
a detailed statement every morning as to the market condi- 
tions in the East. That information also is furnished to con- 
sumers. The Office of Markets endeavors to have it pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

And now they have installed a new service. The representa- 
tives of the Office of Markets in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and Chicago, and other points will serve the fruit 
grower or the vegetable grower and the commission house in 
the way I shall undertake in a moment to describe. Hereto- 
fore the common experience has been, if a grower consigns a 
ear of cantaloupes to Boston, for example, he might receive 
next morning, or two days thereafter, a wire to the effect that 
the cantaloupes had arrived in bad condition. He would be 
absolutely at the mercy of the commission merchant who sends 
him that telegram. He had no way of ascertaining the truth 
of the condition as to the cantaloupes. 

Now, the Office of Markets, when called upon by the grower, 
will inspect that, car, and wire him whether or not the canta- 
loupes are in bad condition; and the very presence of that in- 
spector of the Office of Markets on the ground is going to 
assure the fruit grower and the vegetable grower of the United 
States that no longer will he be defrauded by some dishonest 
commission merchant, who, by his dishonesty, has created a 
great distrust of the commission merchants among farmers. 
For that inspection a charge is made by the Office of Markets, 
but the charge is infinitesimal in comparison with the advantage 
and the security that the fruit or vegetable shipper has in 
having on hand a man who, as his representative for all pur- 
poses, can ascertain the truth of the statement made by the 
commission merchant. 

The result is that this feature is going to encourage men to 
produce more truck in this country, and to produce more vege- 
tables in this country, and more fruit. There is no service being 
rendered in the whole Department of Agriculture that is so 
practical as this service, which has been referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rogers]. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. Does the Markets Bureau undertake to dis- 
pose of produce for the benefit of the shipper, or for the shipper? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Cafolina. No. I am satisfied they 
do not. This service is to advise the shipper of the price ef 
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vegetables or the price of fruit on particular days. Heretofore 
from Florida to Virginia the growers were in the dark, They 
shipped at times, car after car, of canteloupes or cucumbers 
into the city of New York when the market was flooded, and 
at the same time the market in Philadelphia might have been 
without any canteloupes or cucumbers on that day. There was 
no intelligent diffusion of information. But once you give the 

farmers a true statement of the facts, you may rely upon a 

hetter distribution of truck and vegetables, so that there will be 

no dumping in one city, as, for instance, in New York, while in 

Boston or Cleveland or Buffalo there is a great demand for the 

article, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
the Department of Agriculture in the matter of onion seed has 
made any investment? I received a letter the other day from a 
man who grows onions, and he says that he understood that 
the whole crop of onion seed from a certain island had been 
taken over by the Department of Agriculture. I refer to Ber- 
muda onions. 

Mr. LEVER. I have no definite information about that, but 
my recollection is that seeds such as onion seeds would be dis- 
tributed through the regular distribution. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I refer to the market for the buying of 
onion seed at this department. Suppose a man writes in and 
wants to know where he can buy onion seed. Does this depart- 
ment take care of that? 

Mr. LEVER. A person can get that information from the De- 
partment of Agriculture easily enough. The department will 
put him in touch with such firms or individuals from which he 
can obtain the seed. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, And for the sale in the fall, of onions, po- 
tatoes, and so on, do they keep abreast of the situation, so that 
when a man writes in at any time he can get the information he 
desires as to that? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. The first service which the department 
did was in respect to onions in the State of Texas, and I think 
they have worked out a very good plan of getting to the people 
the information they desire. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the reservation of the point of order. The Clerk will report the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Lever]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lever: Page 75, line 23, after the word 
two,“ in the word “ laborers,” insert a byphen (-). 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with the marketing and dis- 
tributing of farm and nonmanufactured food products and the purchas- 
ing of farm supplies, independently and in cooperation with other 
branches of the department, State agencies, purchasing and consuming 
organizations, and rsons engaged in the transportation, marketing, 
and distributing of farm and fron products, $292 240; 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I had intended to offer an amendment at this point, 
but I am satisfied that it is subject to a point of order. I do, 
however, wish to call the attention of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and also the attention of the House to what appears to be 
an unfair discrimination against the agriculturalists residing 
near the large centers of population. The county which I have 
the honor to represent in part—Middlesex County, Mass.—while 
it is rather densely peopled and contains many large manu- 
facturing establishments, at the same time is one of the leading 
counties in the United States in the value of its agricultural 
products. These agricultural products are principally the result 
of intensive cultivation of the soil by market gardeners, a class 
of skilled agriculturalists. 

On December 13 of last year I received a letter from one of 

my constituents, who is the president of the Boston Market 

Gardeners’ Association, inclosing some resolutions adopted by 

that association. These resolutions are as follows: 

Whereas the Boston Market Gardeners’ Association, in common with 
similar associations in other cities, is contributing to the support of 
the Market News as edited and issued by the Bureau of Markets of 
the United States ent of x 


fon oh nes ; and 
Whereas all similar service is maintained for other industries without 
charge: Therefore be it ; 
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Resolved, That this association protest the payment of such money by 
private associations, especially where such Market News is given to the 
public indiscriminately, and petition the Department of Agriculture to 
assume the entire cost of this service henceforth. 

J. WINTHROP STONE, 
President Boston Market Gardeners’ Association. 


Mr. Chairman, I took this matter up personally with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who is a personal friend of mine. and he 
promised me that he would look into the matter very carefully. 
on December 27 I received from him a letter, which reads as 

ollows: 


Hon. FREDERICK W. DALLINGER. 

Dran Mr. DALLINGER : You called at the office a short time ago and 
left with me a letter to you from Mr. J. W. Stone, president of the 
Boston Market Gardeners’ Association. Mr. Stone incloses a y of the 
resolutions adopted by the association petitioning the Department of 

culture to assume the entire cost of the Market News service con- 
ducted at Boston. 

The local market reporting service, such as that carried on in Boston, 
has been conducted during the past season in elght of the large cities 
of the country, In each case approximately one-half the ex in- 
volved has been assumed by the local truck growers’ association, some 
other local organization, or by the city itself. When the strictly local 
nature of the work is considered, the justification for dividing the 
expense in this way is clearly apparent. The market gardeners around 
these cities have been receiving a yery specialized service, which has con- 
sisted of tabulating accurately the quantities of various commodities 
brought in by each wagon sufficiently early to enable our representative 
to post the totals of the main commodities on bulletin boards in time 
to guide the truck growers in their selling operations. Later the agent 
gathers accurate price information an en prepares a ularly 
written article covering the morning's business on the market for the 
information of the housewife. So far each agent has acted independ- 
ently in this work, and there has been no attempt to exchange informa- 
tion by wire, except in the @ase of Boston and Providence, where our 
representatives have kept in touch with each other daily by telephone, 

ou will see, therefore, that the benefits of this work are largel 
restricted to the communities in which the service operates, Althou 
other market gardeners’ associations have expended greater sums for 
the work than the Boston Market Gardeners’ Association, they have not 
asked that the Department of Agriculture assume the entire financial 
burden. In fact, they seem to be very anxious to receive the service 
under the financial conditions outlined. It is of interest, also, in this 
connection, that while the Boston Market Gardeners’ Assoclation obli- 
gated itself to pay from $75 to $100 per month, commencing last 
August, It has not been called upon to do so until recently, becanse of 
the fact that the local committee on public safety assured practically 
all the financial burden which belonged to the association. To date 
the Bureau of Markets has expended 5 $1,100 in the work 
and the committee on public safety about $800. 

It Is clear, therefore, no discrimination whatever has been or is being 
practiced against the Boston Gardeners’ Association. In view of the 
strictly local nature of the service, I do not think it would be proper 
for the Department of iculture to assume the entire expense of the 
work, It may be that the city authorities or some other appropriate 
local organization would be willing to continue to pay a portion of the 
expenses. It is immaterial, of course, to the department whether they 
are paid by the association or by the city authorities or by other proper 
1 

imagine that Mr. Stone has in mind the general market news serv- 
ice which the Bureau of Markets has been conducting for the past two 
or three years. This service is for the benefit of entire regions, or for 
the country as a ‘whole. While the department bears all expenses 
connected with the collection of the information, those who desire to 
receive the data by telegraph are required to pay the toll charges. 
As indicated, the work at ston and other cities is strictly local in 
character and is not in the same category as the national or regional 
service. 
Mr. Stone’s letter and its inclosures are returned herewith. 

Very truly, yours, 


DECEMBER 27, 1917. 


D. F. Hovustoy. 

You will notice that in this letter the Secretary makes the 
point that this service is local. Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been 
the policy—and the Secretary is carrying out this policy—to 
conduct the Department of Agriculture according to area and 
not according to population. For instance, the State of Nevada, 
according to the estimates of 1915, has about 100,000 people, 
but it has a vast area. All the publications issued by this 
Bureau of Markets in the State of Nevada are published with- 
out any expense to the people of Nevada and sent to anybody 
who pays the usual fee; but the Boston Market Gardeners’ As- 
sociation, which is operating in a district having a population 
of between one and one-half and two million people, and the 
other market gardeners’ associations in the large centers of 
population have to pay one-half of the expense of getting out 
this publication. It seems to me that this is a wrong policy. 
Here are these big centers of population that are bearing the 
great burden of Federal taxation, and yet in order for the Goy- 
ernment to publish this information, which is public informa- 
tion of great importance to the food commission and to the 
people generally, particularly in this time of emergency, they 
are asked to bear one-half of the expense. It is a small matter, 
but it is an unfair discrimination, and ought not to continue. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Task unanimous consent that the debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and alt 
amendments thereto close in five minutes, Is there objection? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. MON DELL. Mr Chairman, the discussion of this item 
for acquiring and diffusing useful information on subjects con- 
nected with the marketing and distributing of farm and non- 
manufactured food products calls to my mind a very interesting 
suggestion made by the Wyoming wool growers in annual con- 
vention at Douglas, in my State, a few days ago. The wool 
growers suggest that as the wool clip is gathered it be assembled 
at central points in the country, the National Wool Growers’ 
Association acting as the agent of the Government in that behalf, 
and that thereafter, to quote the words of the resolution of the 
association— 

After wools have been concentrated and worked into commercial 

des the Government representative take over, for account of the 

vernment, such grades and amounts as are suitable for military re- 
quirements, the remaining wool to be sold either by public auction or by 
allotments to manufacturers for their actual milling requirements, in 
rtion to the available supply, and in charge of the aforesaid 
authorized committee, 

Whether or not a procedure of this sort is practical there will 
be a difference of opinion, but it certainly is entitled to very 
careful consideration. The methods and procedure for the sale 
of wool in this country have never been satisfactory. They have 
left altogether too great a gap between the price the producer 
received aud that which the cloth manufacturer paid for the 
finished wool. In Great Britain they have a system of auction 
sales which works very well, I am told, and the meat of the 
suggestion which I have just read, contained in the resolution, 
is in line and in harmony with the practice in Great Britain. 

I am quite certain that if a plan of this sort had been fol- 
lowed last year, when it was presented in my presence by 
representatives of the National Wool Growers’ Association to 
the Council of National Defense, it would have resulted in a 
very great saving to the Government—a saving of possibly 20 
or 30 per cent of the price finally paid for wool by the Govern- 
ment. It would have given the grower as good a price as he 
did receive, and it would have furnished the Government with 
all the wool needed in the uniforms of our soldiers, so that it 
would not have been necessary, as it was claimed to be, to 
introduce shoddy in these garments. It would have equalized 
the distribution of the wool for use in the country generally. 
I think the suggestion then made was a most excellent one. It 
should, I think, have been adopted. But it was not. The Wool 
Growers’ Association again suggest it to the Government, and I 
think it would be very well indeed if it was given careful con- 
sideration. 

The wool could be gathered without difficulty at central 
points, the Government could take the wool it needed at a fair 
price easily ascertained and determined, and the balance sold, 
as it is in Great Britain, at auction. That would give the 
grower a fair price, it would protect the Government and lead 
to a general and equitable distribution of the wool products of 
the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, the pro forma 
amendment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ranspo n, 
b 
cultural ucts, including the extent, manner, and methods of 
SF ate Ned Seeds, aap ot Cheat any india Sepa Ee 
ciation: combtva tient, or corporations, $48,500. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: Š 

Committee amendment: Page 77, line 20, after the word “ manufac- 
ture,” insert a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and 
ested the 


to shippers and other inter quality and condition of 
fruits, vegetables, and other food products when received at such 


as y-prescribe, $113,000 
by the authorized agents of the department shall be received in the 
courts of the United States as prima facie evidence of the quality and 
condition of the products so certified. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the entire paragraph. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I took some 
exceptions to a portion of this paragraph when it was before 
the committee—the employment of inspectors by the Bureau of 
Markets to investigate and certify to shippers and other inter- 
ested parties the quality and condition of various kinds of farm 
products when received at the market to which they are sent. 
I did so because, it seemed to me, that in this form it does not 


properly describe or prescribe the duty and authority of the 
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bureau or rights of private parties. If it is a proper function of 
the Bureau of Markets or any branch or department of the Fed- 
eral Government to enter into the business of determining be- 
tween the shipper and the consignee the question of whether or 
not the contract between them has been complied with, to fur- 
nish evidence as the basis of a claim for a reduction of the price, 
or for damages, as the case may be, then the duty and authority 
to be performed and exercised should be given careful thought 
and a full and complete measure adopted in which this duty and 
authority shall be clearly defined and the rights and. obliga- 
tions of shippers and consignees clearly established. 

This bureau, as has been said, is a very important branch of 
the department. It is doing splendid work. The chief of the 
bureau is one of the most intelligent, active, progressive men 
I know in the department. He is enthusiastic; in fact, if he 
has a fault it is that he is too enthusiastic—trying to do too 
much. The danger is, as the chairman of this committee a mo- 
ment ago very well said, that he is trying to do too much and 
trying to go too fast. He is also in danger, in his enthusiasm, 
of going outside of the proper line of marketing and taking up 
other work, as can be pointed out in other paragraphs as well 
as in this, without supplementary legislation. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. I think the gentleman ought to say in fairness 
that this proposition was put on the food-production bill in the 
Senate, and not at the suggestion of the chief of the bureau. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I believe it was started or 
provided for in the food-production bill during the last session 
of Congress, finding its way through an amendment adopted by 
the Senate, and I approved it as a part of that emergency legis- 
lation. In my judgment it is not a market work at all, as this 
bureau in this section is directed to pursue it, and the Govern- 
ment ought not so to undertake it. g 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman think it is a proper 
work for any bureau of the Government to undertake? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have said that it was not 
proper for this bureau as here directed, and I question if it is a 
proper activity for the Government of the United States at all. 

a MONDELL. These gentlemen serve as referees, do they 
not 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; they do just what this 
language authorizes them to do. A large number are employed 
and stationed in the large markets in the country. In case of a 
complaint they investigate the condition of the shipment and 
make a certificate as to the condition in which the goods. were 
received, and it is the basis of a claim or of settlement or evi- 
dence used in disposing of the controversy between the shipper 
and the consigneee. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the Government reimbursed in any way? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Up to this time the Govern- 
ment has not been reimbursed. The men have been paid entirely 
out of the Treasury of the United States for such services as 
they performed. At my suggestion the words “subject to the 
payment of such fees as will cover the cost of service rendered ” 
were incorporated in this paragraph. So far as improvement 
is made in the methods of the department. Those who are in- 
terested in this inspection, those who profit by it, will be re- 
quired to pay for it. But my contention is that it is improper— 
work outside of the duties and functions of the Bureau of 
Markets, as now provided by law. In my judgment this para- 
graph as it stands ought not to be incorporated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman waive that for a suggestion? If the gentle-» 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] is going to make a point 
of order on this I think we better have that done, so I can 
offer an amendment on this proposition which I think will not 
be subject to the point of order. Does the gentleman feel 
that he ought to press his point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD, The more the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLavcutry] speaks the more I am inclined to press the 
point of order. Perhaps he may say something that will change 
my position. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am not particularly in- 
terested in the point of order. I am speaking with the idea 
that I may possibly influence the committee in its opinion of 
this item. 

Mr. LEVER. There are just two ways of getting at this 
proposition to determine what the will of the House is on the 
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proposition, One is to have a vote on an amendment which is 
not subject to a point of order, and which carries out the gen- 
eral idea of this work. The other is for some gentleman to 
make the point of order against this, and if it be subject to the 
point of order; then to have it go out, and then we can discuss 
the proposition on its merits. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I shall give way and permit the Chair 
to pass upon the point of order raised by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Wisconsin insist 
on the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, at the invitation of the 
Chairman of the Committee, I make the point of order. 
M. LEVER. Oh, I would not have the gentleman put me in 

that attitude. I am not suggesting an invitation at all. I am 
not sure that this language is subject to the point of order, and 
I shall argue the point of order if it is made. But I think that 
would clarify the situation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then to accommodate the gentleman, and 
not at his suggestion, I make the point of order. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
his point of order for a few minutes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall be glad to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair will submit the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan that he be permitted to continue 
the discussion for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEVER. I hope the gentleman will let the point of order 
be decided, I shall offer another amendment which I think is 
clearly in order, but I think this one is. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
this item before it is materially changed. I regard it as one of 
the most important items in this whole proposition. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Texas has any idea 
that he can persuade the gentleman from Wisconsin to with- 
draw his point of order, I shall be delighted to have him use 
his persuasive powers upon him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He has already had that wonderful persu- 
sive power satisfied by my withdrawing the point of order and 
reserving it for the accommodation of the gentleman. 

Mr. LEVER. I think we will not accomplish anything unless 
we get the gentleman to withdraw it absolutely, 

Mr. STAFFORD. He has not asked me to withdraw it en- 
tirely. He has only asked me to reserve it, and I am accom- 
moduting him in order that he may exercise his persuasive 
powers to influence me further. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I do not know who has the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mo- 
LavoHuutn] had the floor, and he was temporarily deprived of 
it by a colloquy between the chairman of the committee and 
several other gentlemen. The Chair will submit the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan that he be permitted to address 
the committee, Is there objection? 

Mr, LEVER, I shall not, but I shall at the end of his time 
object until we clear up the point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair 
is going to pass on the point of order and the chairman of the 
committee is to submit another proposition, I may want to 
speak on the new proposition; and as time is limited and as the 
chairman is disposed to refuse very much time, perhaps I had 
better wait until the new proposition comes up. 

The e Saga The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Tex 

Mr. LOVER, Mr. Chairman, I. think we will make time in 
getting rid of the point of order on this proposition. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I feel that way about it. 

Mr. LEVER. And as I find I can not finish the bill this 
afternoon, I think it will be better to argue the point of order 
if the gentleman from Wisconsin is going to make it. 


Mr. SUMNERS. The gentleman from Wisconsin has been 


kind enough to withhold the point of order, and I would like 
to be heard on the general proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes, 

Mr. SUMNERS. I hope that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. Starrorp] may not insist upon his point of order. Gen- 
tlemen, it is a fact that in the sale of agricultural products 
the same difficulties are met with which are met in the sale 
of rural credits. In the sale of rural credits we standardize 
rural credits, concentrate them, and establish a system of in- 
spection, which inspires the necessary confidence which makes 
it practicable for people in New England, for instance, to. pur- 
chase loans on farms in the gentleman’s own State—on farms 
which they have never seen. They do not know who owns 
them. They make their purchases not upon their confidence in 
the owners nor in the land, but upen their confidence in the 


system of inspection. Now, in the sale of agricultural products 
which move from the point of production to far-away points 
of consumption, it is absolutely essential for systematic and 
economic distribution that there be this system of inspection, 
whether commodities are shipped for sale or move under prior 
sale. Without such inspection the man who purchases what 
he has not seen or the man who ships without prior sale are 
largely gambling. The only way to avoid that is for the pur- 
chaser to go to the point of production and personally inspect 
or the seller to accompany his commodity to the market, and 
of course consumers must pay for the trip in the price they 
pay. Now, you gentlemen know that as a matter of fact that 
farmers living far from the markets do not know to whom to 
ship their products; they do not know whether they will get a 
square deal if they send to these great distributing centers or 
not. It is imperatively necessary to any plan to reduce cost 
of distribution and enlarge our possibilities for production that 
there be somebody there who represents neither party but who 
serves both, performing a service to commerce similar to that 
of a public weigher. For these reasons I hope that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin will not insist upon his point of order, but 
permit this service to be developed in this country, so that the 
man who has something to sell will have confidence to send it 
into a far-off market, if necessary, and know that no dishonest 
commission man is going to defraud him out of his product and 
send him back this sort of statement.“ Your stuff got here in 
bad shape. Send us $18 to pay freight.“ 

You gentlemen who represent agricultural districts know that 
thing has happened, and that very thing has done more to 
destroy the truck-producing industry in diversified farming 
sections chan any other one thing. Producers are not in or- 
ganizations sufficiently large to bridge the full distance between 
production and consumption except in territories where pro- 
duction is specialized and highly concentrated. You all know 
that as a matter of fact common sense—— 

Mr. HAUGEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I will. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am very much interested in what the 
gentleman says. I think he is mainly correct, but does not the 
gentleman think before his system can be carried out it will 
be necessary to pass a national law authorizing the incorpora- 
tion of societies among the farmers—— 

Mr. SUMNERS. I do not think so. I hepe to see the Gov- 
ernment do the common-sense and necessary things and thereby 
insure justice without the necessity for such an organization. It 
would have a power which I hope may never find its way into 
the hands of any class of people. I am regarded here as a sort 
of farmers’ champion, but I know they are made of the same 
clay as other people. They are no safer custedians of great 
power than any other class would be. I warn the country that 
we are driving them into these great organizations, and some 
day the country will pay for it. Say what you please, the 
wisest public policy is to insure class justice without the neces- 
sity for class organization to get it. This is merely an experi- 
ment—it is not an experiment, either. We all know that the 
man who lives out in the West, for instance, and would ship 
his commodities to Chicago, the ordinary, every-day farmer, he 
can not hire somebody to go there and see whether he is get- 
ting a square deal or not. He has nobody to watch his interests 
and the result is he does not take the chance; with the result 
that much of the productive energy of this country is not 
utilized. I sincerely hope that the gentleman from Wisconsin 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I will. 

Mr. HAUGEN. This is in line with the standardization act. 
The purpose is that somebody may determine the value of the 
products shipped to the market. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Its condition and also its value in fixing the 
standard, the value of the product as it is shipped. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, we are departing entirely 
from the old-time established policy of the individual looking 
after his own trade affairs and allowing Government agents to 
do the work for him. It is a system of paternalism that, if 
once inaugurated, will extend not only to the principal trade 
centers, as herein provided, but will tend to other localities 
throughout the country. 

True. as stated by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sustners], 
it will develop in such extraordinary fashion that the amount 
appropriated will run into millions, if not tens of millions, of 
dollars. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
legislation on the appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. LEVER. I offer the following amendment as a new para- 


graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

—.— as a new paragraph, in lieu of the paragraph stricken out, the 
ton gor enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and certify 
to shippers the condition as to soundness.of fruit, vegetables, and other 
food products. when received at such important central markets as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time designate and under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe: Provided, That certifi- 
cates issued by authorized agents or Bae department shall be received 
in all courts as prima facie evidence of the truth of the statements 
therein contained.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I either make or reserve 
the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. I will ask the gentleman to make the point of 
order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state the point of 
order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The point of order is that it is legislation 
on an approvriation bill not authorized by existing law. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the suggestion of 
the gentleman that this is not authorized by: existing law, I 
desire to call the Chair's attention to the act of Congress known 
us the foed-survey law and food-control law, on page 2, and I 
quote to the Chair the following language. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman kindly indicate what 
section he is reading? 

Mr. LEVER. I am reading from section 8, near the middle 
of page 2. It says: L 

ling the Secre of t to investigate and certi 
to ah ve the „ to 3 of fruits, Wegetables, S 
other food products, when received at such important central markets 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time designate and 


under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe : 


Provided, That certificates issued by the authorized agents of the 


department shall be received in all courts as prima facie evidenr= of 
the truth of the statements therein contained. 

And then the amount of money is stated. In the amend- 
ment I have offered we put in the amount. The Chair will 
recognize in the language, just read, I think, that it is the law 
and will continue to be the law so long as this war lasts, the 
identica! langauge of the amendment which I have sent to the 
desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from South Carolina 
let the Chair see that? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. And I would say to the Chair that this 
act is to remain in force, if he will notice the last section of 
it, during the war. While the Chair is looking at the act, I 
would like to modify my amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it may be done. 

Mr. LEVER (continuing). By inserting the amount, namely, 
“ $113,000.” 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will you amend it also by 
including the words I suggested in the committee, that the cost 
of it be paid? 

Mr. LEVER. I think that would make it subject to a point 
of order. I am offering the exact language of the current law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the com- 
mittee admits that the authority on which he bases this amend- 
ment is limited to the contingency as found in the enabling 
act, the food-survey law and the food-control law, to the dura- 
tion of the war. The duration of the war is a contingency that 
may end at any moment. 

The amendment that is offered by the chairman of the com- 
mittee is not limited. as the original act is, to the duration of 
the war. The war may end during this present fiscal year, 
and if this bill was presented to the House after the war is 
concluded, under the rules now existing it would be subject 
to a point of order. Allow this amendment to be held in order 
in its present phraseology, and if the war comes. to an end 
prior to the consideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill 
at the next session of Congress, the fact that we have under- 
taken this work without any such limitation as the existing 
law provides would make a similar provision in order. But 
if this authorization is limited to the existence of the war, that 
would present a different question. The law as it stands to- 
day only authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to undertake 
this work during the existence of the war. As soon as the war 
terminates the authority lapses. But if this amendment is 
agreed to and the war terminates, he would have authority to 
still continue it, and under what authorization? 


Under an authorization of law carried in an appropriation 
bill, that is contrary to the rules of the House of carrying 
legislation en appropriation bills. In its present form, undoubt- 
edly, Mr. Chairman, I contend that the Chair should rule that 
the amendment is out of order. ? 

Mr. Chairman, one thought further, in amplification of the 
idea presented just now. All this legislation of a war emer- 
gency character which was passed at the last session „f Con- 
gress and which is contained in this act is limited to war 
e gergency and war exigency, and it could be used as a ve- 
hicle to make permanent enactments in this appropriation bill 
for all time—— 

Mr. ROBBINS. And in other appropriation bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; and other appropriation bills where 
the appropriation would be germane. It is the vice from which 
the rules of the House seek to protect its legislation against 
having it ineorporated in appropriation bills. Certainly Con- 
gress would never have authorized much of this legislation that 
is limited to war exigency by making it permanent for all time. 
Now, the gentleman from South Carolina is attempting to utilize 
an emergency legislative matter to make it permanent law. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And it would apply to every one of the 10 
bills yet to come. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will indulge me 
for a moment, I wish to suggest to the Chair that the rule re- 
quiries that legislation on an appropriation bill can not be had; 
a change of existing legislation ean not be had. This is neither 
legislation nor a change of law. 

It is true that we frequently refer to the fact that some 
amendment Is a change of permanent law. But no law is 
permanent. Congress can amend any act or repeal it when it 
sees fit to do so. 

It is true that the life of this act is limited by the act itself; 
hut until the time comes when the conditions are fulfilled it is 
i law of the land. I submit that the point of order can not 

2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] offers an amendment 
against which the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
lodges a point of order, claiming that it is new legislation, and 
that therefore it is not in order on a general appropriation bill. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXI. no amendment changing exist- 
ing law shall be in order upon an appropriation bill. There- 
fore the question presents itself to the Chair as to whether or 
not the proposed amendment is new legislation. Under the 
act “To provide further for the national security and defense 
by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products,” approved August 10, 1917, there is a 
provision of law identical with the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin contends that the act of Con- 
gress that the Chair has just cited lasts only during the con- 
tinuance of the war, which is an uncertain contingency, and 
that the Chair would not be authorized to hold the amendment 
is in accordance with existing law. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the only matter for the Chair to decide is whether the law 
is in existence at the time the Chair is to pass upon the amend- 
ment authorizing it, for any law may be subsequently repealed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wul the Chair permit a question in that 
particular? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would prefer not to. Section 
3814 ‘of Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, provides: 2 

A paragraph in an appropriation bill reenacting verbatim an existin 
law ts not subject toa t of order. On February 5, 1904, the Agri: 
cultural appropriation bill was under consideration n Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, when Mr. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
of Texas, 2 the following amendment: 

“ Provided, That the purchase and distribution of seeds and plants 
by the 8 of Agriculture shall be confined to such seeds as are 
rare, untried, and uncommon to the country, or such as can be or have 
been made more useful and more profitable by special breeding, or such 
seeds and plants as may be improved by transplantation from one part 
of the country to another“ 

Mr. Sydney J. Bowie, of Alabama, made a point of order that the 
pro amendment involved legislation. 

After debate, the Chairman said: 

The Chair is ready to rule upon this amendment. If the Chair 
has made no mistake, it is a verbatim copy of the law as it now exists, 
That being the case. it has been beld that while it is unnecessary and 
perhaps almost not good form, yet is not strictly subject to a point of 
order. It is simply reenacting a portion of the United States statutes. 


The Chair is of the opinion that there is law authorizing 
the legislation proposed in the amendment and that the amend- 
ment simply proposes an appropriation to carry out existing 
law, and therefore the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not ~ecall whether or not 
I got the consent of the committee to modify my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair understood the gentleman did. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire how long Service, and for other purposes: and I ask nnanimous consent 
the gentleman from South Carolina intends 90 run to-night? that the bill be printed with the report (H. Rept. No. 279) and 
Mr. LEVER. I hope to run until half-past 5. be referred to the Union Calendar, 
Mr. STAFFORD. This is an important amendment—one of The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee presents a 
the most important amendments included in che bill-——and I hope | bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 
the gentleman can see his way clear to move to rise and discuss | The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 
it to-morrow, when we shall have a larger udience. The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
Mr. LEVER. Let us see, then, how much -ime is desired. I | the bill be mut on the Union Calendar. Is there objection? 
wish very much to dispese of this item micht. Does the There was no objection. 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLavemran] desire seme pre . Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
time? $ on : 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. I have an amend- The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves all 
ment on which I would like to have five minutes. | points of order on the bill, and the bill is referred te the Com- 
Mr. YOUNG ef North Daketa. I would like to have 10 min- | mittee of the Whole House en the state of the Union and or- 
utes before we adjourn to-night. dored printed. 
Mr. LEVER. On this amendment? Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; I Would like to have 10 | any members of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
minutes. who desire to do so may have five legislative days within which 
Mr, GILLETT. Why not let the gentleman frem North Da- | te file minority views. 
kota use his 10 minutes to-night, and then rise? The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. LEVER. I am willing to do that. But in doing so let There was ne objection. 
us see if we can not reach an agreement as to this matter. EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that the debate on ae 
i Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
n nt and all amendments thereto may el a So tend my remarks in the Recorp in regard to the Garabed free- 


many minutes? 1 
Mr, STAFFORD. I do not think the gentleman should try | Pegy Proposition. 18 tere objecti 
to close the debate on this mmendment to-night. We can finish | The z 2 is 1 wae 
the bill certainly to-merrow, when we will have a larger at- bere was no objection. 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


tendance. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will say to the chair-| Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrofied Bins, reported 
man that there will be a larger attendance to-morrow, and | that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
when this matter is read, and the Members attending know ! tion of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 
what it is, there will be requests for time. H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution fer the purpose of promoting 

Mr. LEVER. I know, but the gentleman from Michigan will | efficiency for the utilization of the resources ‘and industries of 
recognize the fact that it is not up to the committee, who have | the United States, for lessening the expenses ef the war, and 
to sit here all day long, to take care of those who are not here; | restoring the loss caused by the war by providing for the empoy- 
and while this is an important amendment, if gentlemen de- ment of a discovery or invention called the“ Garabed,“ claiming 
sired to discuss it they knew it was in this bill and could have | te make possible the utilization of free energy. 

WIDOWS’ PENSION BILL. 


been here and protected themselves. I think the gentleman will 
agree that I have been pretty liberal in trying to protect every- 
body; but we must finish the bill to-morrow, and I am not so Mr. re Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 9093) to 
sure that we can do it in a couple of hours. | amend the act approved September 8, 1916, chapter 470, Statutes 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is not the gentleman will- | at Large. Sixty-fourth Congress, relating to pensions, was re- 
ing to give two hours to this, an hour on a side? ported in the regular way through the basket. I have since 
Mr. LEVER. Oh, no. I ask unanimous consent that debate | 5333 "a 1 bill and that the din ee should 
G 4 EN made to the use, erefore wish to make report 

on this amendment and all amendments therete may close in 30 on the bill to the House and not through the basket. 
The SPEAKER. Is it general pension bill? 


minutes, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from Michi- 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 


gan [Mr. McLavcurin] and the other half by myself. 
Mr. STAFFORD. That would not even accommodate the The SPEAKER. The gentleman takes the bin from the 
gentlemen who are now here present on this side waiting to 2 
speak. There are requests for 30 minutes on this side right basket and reports it in the usual way of a privileged dill. The 
s . i; biH is ordered printed and is referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


now. 
Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I old poi at andlor 
on the bil. : 


Younc] does not want to speak on this. There are 20 minutes 
asked for on that side and 5 minutes on this side. I ask 
unanimous consent fhat the debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto may close in 50 minutes, one half to be 
controlled by myself and the other half by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks | 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment and pro- 
posed amendments thereto close in 50 minutes, the gentleman | 
from Michigan [Mr. McLaveHurn] to control 25 minutes and 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] to control 25 
minutes. Is there objection? | 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do | 


PAIRS, 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr, Speaker, some weeks ago the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Blanton] and the gentieman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER] placed a statement in the RECORD 
undertaking to show that I had violated a pair agreement. I 
do not know that I would have cared to make any reply if tt 
had not been that I now hear—— 

Mr, GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise te a point of order. I 
would like te know by what right the gentleman is undertaking 
to make this statement? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Then I shall not state the reason, 
but I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
now rise. | Recorp in order to make a reply to those statements, for 

The motion was agreed to. the purpose of stating the facts with reference to this entire 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- | matter. 

* sumed the chair, Mr. Crrsp, Chairman ef the Committee of the The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks nnanimous 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objec- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9054, the | tien? e 

Agricultural appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution | There was no objection. 

thereon, The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state -once more, and 
| hopes that the Members present will convey the statement to 
others, that the House has nothing on earth to do with pairs. 


— ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 37 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
Pebruary 1, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Fochr for one week, on account of illness. 
INCREASED COMPENSATION TO POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. I report herewith the bill (H. R. 
9414), granting increased ‘compensation to certain officials, em- 
pleyees, and laborers in the Post Office Department and Postal 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Comptroller of the Currency, transmitting 
the annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the 
12 months ending Ovtober 31, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 602); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the president of Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., transmitting a report of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. to the Congress of the United States for 
the year 1917 (H. Doc. No. 888) ; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the president of Capital Traction Co., 
transmitting report of the Capital Traction Co. for the year 
ending December 31, 1917 (H. Doc. No, 889); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the United States Food Administrator, trans- 
mitting itemized statements of purchases and disbursements 
made by the Unied States Food Administration and by the 
United States Fuel Administration for the period from Decem- 
ber 1 to December 31, 1917, inclusive (H. Doc. No. 890); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture 
and ordered to be printed. 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 273) to extend the time 
for cutting timber on the Coconino and Tusayan National 
Forests, Ariz., reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 277), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SULZER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8563) to amend the home- 
stead law in its application to Alaska, and for other purposes, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 278), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows : 

Mr. STEENERSON, from the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1607) 
for the relief of David E. Gray, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 275), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. WALTERS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2635) to authorize the 
issue of a patent to certain land in Alabama to William M. 
Wilson, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 276), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 7721) granting an increase of pension to Rob- 
ert S. Parker; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 9138) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Lawlor ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 9142) granting a pension to William E. Mar- 
tin; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 9358) granting a pension to Elmer Wagar; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 8 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under cl 5 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 9402) to authorize credits for 
enlistments in the naval service of the United States in the 


operation of an act entitled “An act to authorize the President 

to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 

ree approved May 18, 1917; to the Committee on Military 
‘a 


By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9403) to provide for the con- 
demnation, acquisition, and construction by the United States 
of America of telegraph and telephone lines, properties, and 
holdings in the several States and Territories of the United 
States and the District of Columbia, and to provide for the 
operation of said telegraph and telephone lines and properties 
by the United States; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R..9404) to fix the requirements governing the 
receipt, transmission, delivery, and preservation of messages of 
interstate telegraph and telephone companies; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9405) fixing the price for use of telephones 
at private residences within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 9406) to increase the pro- 
ductive agricultural area of the United States by the reclama- 
tion of arid swamp lands therein; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 9407) to provide for the 
preservation of and compensation for diminishing levels of 
Lakes Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario due to diversion or 
withdrawal of water from Lake Michigan at Chicago, III., and 
fixing the maximum amount of such diversion and conditions 
under which same is authorized; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 9408) to authorize additional 
pay for enlisted men of the Navy, and Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard detained beyond the expiration of their terms of enlist- 
ment; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By "Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9409) to provide for the au- 
thorization of money to be used in the grading and terracing of 
the grounds around and adjacent to the memorial arch at Valley 
Forge; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9410) to provide for a site and public build- 
ing at Lansdowne, Pu.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 9411) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act in reference to expatriation of citizens and their 
protection abroad,” approved March 2, 1907; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 9412) authorizing a survey 
of Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channels, N. V.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 9413) to authorize coal- 
2 leases in the Navajo country; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 9414) granting increased com- 
pensation to certain officials, employees, and laborers in the 
Post Office Department and Postal Service, and for other pur- 
pos ; to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

By Mr. PARK; Resolution (H. Res. 240) authorizing the 
Postmaster of the House to employ an additional messenger ; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res. 241) authorizing the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads to investigate the 
present system of mail censorship; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 234) direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to permit the entry under bond 
of certain shipments of distilled spirits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9415) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph S. Hall; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9416) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9417) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathias Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9418) granting an increase of pension to 
David Bowman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9419) granting a pension to Margaret 
Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9420) granting a pension to William Mc 
Common; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. BLACK: A bin (H. R. 9421) granting u pension to 
Julian A. Wiggins; fo the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 9422) granting a pension to 
James M. Snoddy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 9423) granting an increase 
of pension to Lester N. Porter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9424) granting an increase of pension to 
Charley S. Lunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 9425) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Matthew McGoldrick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9426) granting a pension to 
George S. Zimmerman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 9427) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles J. Lane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kausas: A bill (H. R. 9428) granting 
an increase of pension to George J. Wright; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: A bil (H. R. 9429) to amend 
an act entitled “An act for the relief of the Saginaw,. Swan 
Creek, and Black River Band of Chippewa Indians in the State 
of Michigan, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr DILL: A bill (H. R. 9430) authorizing the issuance 
of patent to the Pioneer Educational Society und its successors 
for certain lands in the diminished Colville Indian Reservation, 
State of Washington; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 9431) grauting an increase of 
pension to Sumuel Worley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9432) granting an inerease of pension to 
William H. Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 9433) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac L. Prescott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 9434) for the relief of Harlan 
W. Jenks; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9435) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Smith; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 9436) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph S. Wiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 9437) granting a pension to 
Minnie S. Muir; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9438) granting a pension to Richard R. 
Trench; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 9439) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles H. McCully; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9440) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Brunsteter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 9441) granting an increase of 
pension to James M. Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 9442) granting a pension 
to Rose A. Doyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill CH. R. 9443) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph Buckle; to the Committee an Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9444) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus B. Tickner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9445) to correct the military record of 
Oliver A. Campbell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. $446) granting an honorable discharge to 
Edward S. Conkling; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 9447) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Newton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9448) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Kendall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 9449) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas J. Holman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 9450) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob W. Cline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9451) granting an increase of pension to 

H. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 9452) granting an Increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Cartwright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9458) granting a pension to John D. 
Andrews; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Buy Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 9454) granting an increase of 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: Evidence in the case of James M. Snoddy, 
special pension bill (H. R. 9422); to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Petitions of Elmhurst Baptist Church, 
the Bible class of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, both 
of Elmhurst, N. V., and of the Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 
Borough of Queens, New York City, urging the passage of a war- 
emergency prohibition law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, asking the repeal 
of the zone system for second-class mail; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of F. C. Schutte 
(treasurer), F. E. Mosher, Hon. F. E. Detzell, and 12 employees 
of the Erie Trust Co., praying for the passage of H. R. 7995. 
for the preservation of the Niagara, Commodore Perry’s flag- 
ship in the Battle ef Lake Erie; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolutions of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, advocating a board ef war control 
subordinate only to the President, and a director of munitions, 
seine to the beard ef war; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, resolutions of the convention of short-line railroads, 
held in Washington, D. C., expressing approval of the taking 
over of the railroads of the country and suggesting amendments 
to Senate bill 3385; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of 15 veterans of the Civil War of 
Iuka, III., urging increase of pension for Civil War soldiers; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FULLER of IIlinois: Memorial of the Asbury Park 
(N. J.) Chamber of Conimerce, for the repen of the zone system 
for second-class mail; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of a committee of the George H. 
Thomas Post, No. 84, Grand Army of the Republic, Lancaster, 
Pa., urging the enactment of legislation to increase the pension of 
veterans of the Civil War to $50 per month; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompanying House bill 9332, 
a bill to increase the pension of George W. Griffin; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution adopted by the board of directors 
of Chamber of Commerce of San Franciseo, Cal., concerning the 
proper punishment to be given those found guilty of attempt to 
destroy property in the United States, ete.; also, a petition of 
D. M. Gandier, Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the enactment of 
legislation preventing the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic 
liquors during the period of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John A. O'Connell, secretary Labor Temple, 
San Francisco, Cal., indorsing an increase in the pay of all 
civilian employees of the United States and of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of Headquarters Committee of 
the Anti-Saloon League of California, requesting the Congress 
of the United States immediately to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of all alcoholic liquors, including wines and beers, for 
the period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of 150 members of 
the Wyoming County Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
urging the adoption of war prohibition; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. x 

Also, petition of the congregation of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Medina, N. Y., urging the adoption of immediate war 
prohibition ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. Harte Sawens and 50 other residents 
of Albion, N. V., urging war prohibition; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of I, A. Arnold and 42 other residents of 
Spencerport, N. Y., urging immediate prohibition as a war 
measure; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William A. Day and 26 other residents 
of Livonia, N. Y., urging the adoption of immediate emergency 
war prohibition; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of Winthrop, N. Y., 
favoring the emergency war prohibition bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Madrid, N. T., favoring the emer- 


pension to John M. Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, | gency war prohibition bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 3006. An act to authorize and empower officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic, and for other purposes; 

S. 3126. An act to provide temporary promotion for retired 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps performing active duty 
during the period of the present war; 

S. 3427. An act for the relief of certain ex-paymasters’ clerks; 

S. 3445. An act to authorize the payment of gun pointers and 
gun captains while temporarily absent from their regular sta- 
tions, and for other purposes; 

S. 3402. An act to fix the age limit for candidater for admis- 
sion to the United States Naval Academy ; 

S. 3131. An act for the relief of Col. Littleton W. T. Waller, 
United States Marine Corps; 

S. 3401. An act to authorize the President to reduce tem- 
porarily the course of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy ; 

S. 3129. An act to provide for the disposition of the effects 
of deceased persons in the naval service; 

S. 3130. An act to amend section 1570 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; 

S. 3400. An act to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant 
officers on active duty; 

S. 3404. An act to authorize the President to drop from the 
rolls any Navy or Marine Corps officer absent without leave 
for three months, or who has been convicted of any offense by 
the civil authorities, and prohibiting such officer’s reappoint- 
ment; and 

S. 3406. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
termine where and when there are no public quarters available 
for officers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein the message 
or address delivered by the President of the United States to 
the farmers of America. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing the address of 
the President of the United States to the farmers of America. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate joint reso- 
lution 117. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution, which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. J. Res. 117 Joint resolution amending the act of July 2, 1909, 
governing the holding of civil-service examinations, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have the resolution reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the act of July 2, 1909 (36 Stats. 2 
hereby amended so as 8 the United States Civil Berid om- 
mission, during tbe period of the war, to hold examinations of a pli- 
cants for positions in the Government service in the District of Colom 
bia, and to permit applicants from the several States and Territories 
of the United States to take said examinations in the said District of 
Columbia. Said examinations shall be permitted in addition to those 
required to be held by said act of July 1909 (36 Stats. L., 1) 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, for the present I shall have to 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming objects, 

NOTIFICATION OF ILLNESS OF SOLDIERS, 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the House joint resolution 228, now 
on the Speaker’s table, which I ask to have reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 228) 5) dia provide notification of illness of 


Also, petition of citizens of Keeseville, N. Y., favoring the 
1 war prohibition bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 5 

Also, resolution of Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Winthrop, N. Y., indorsing the emergency war prohibition bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of ex-officers of the Civil 
War at the Veterans’ Home, Napa County, Cal., favoring bills 
for the relief of Volunteer officers of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

‘Also, petition of Minneapolis (Minn.) Civie and Commerce 
Association, favoring passage of House bill 8172, relative to 
traffic on our inland waterways; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Clay County (Minn.) Farm Bureau and pas- 
tor and members of First Methodist Church of Fosston, Minn., 
favoring legislation prohibiting manufacturing and sale of alco- 
holic liquor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Massachusetts Dental Society on 
Senate bill 3386; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of New York Publishers’ Association (Inc.) on 
postal law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Massachusetts Audubon Society on Senate 
bill 1553; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., on present 
coal situation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, February 1, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock “noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God of Hosts, lest we forget, impress us with the 
truth that if ever a permanent world-wide peace obtains, it 
must be based upon the eternal principles of true religious con- 
victions. 

Thou has revealed Thyself as the universal Father, and there- 
fore its corollary, the universal brotherhood of mankind. 
Thou openest Thine hand and satisfiest the desire of every 
living thing. 

The world is large enough, productive enough for all Thy 
children. 

War is destructive. Religion is constructive. War is hate, 
revenge. Religion is love, peace, good will. War is contrary to 
reason and common sense. Religion has its source in the largest 
conception of life, reason, justice, mercy. War is hell. Re- 
ligion is heaven. 

Inspire us and all the world with these fundamentals, that a 
world-wide peace may come, a blessing to mankind. For Thine 
is the Kingdom, and the Power, and the Glory, forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make one 
suggestion, as far as the Journal is concerned, before it is ap- 
proved. The Journal states that the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Moon] offered a privileged report on a certain bill. The 
gentleman from Tennessee, as I understand it, did not seek to 
offer the bill and report as privileged, but merely asked unani- 
mous consent to present the bill and the report and have it sub- 
mitted as if it were placed in the basket. He did not claim it 
was privileged. 

The SPEAKER. No; what the gentleman asked was to have 
it put on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He did not claim it was privileged, as the 
Journal states. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows he did not state it was 
privileged, but he asked unanimous consent to put it on the 
Union Calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Journal states that the gentleman 
from Tennessee presented a privileged report, He did not pre- 
sent a privileged report, and I ask that the Journal be corrected 
in that particular. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the Journal will be cor- 
rected in that respect. 

There was no objection. 

The Journal as corrected was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby directed, immedi: 
ately upon the ‘admission of an enlisted man or officer of the United 
oo Army to an Army hospital in continental America, to notify b, 

h the nearest relative of such enlisted man or officer of sue 
adm on, stating the disease from which such soldier suffers and the 
condition of his illness, as to whether slight, serlous, or critical. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has this resolution been reported by the committee? 
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Mr. REAVIS. It has not. 

Mr. GARNER. Does not the gentleman think the Committee 
on Military Affairs ought to consider this resolution? 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman reserve the right to object? 

Mr. GARNER. Surely. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
resolution is not directed in criticism of any custom of the War 
Department, for the custom now obtaining in the War Depart- 
ment is the custom that has always obtained in that depart- 
ment with reference to the notification of the nearest relative 
of the soldier who is ill. I am speaking largely from personal 
experience, but from what I have learned in the short time 
since this resolution was introduced I am convinced that a 
great many parents in America are feeling exactly as I do 
about it. I have received a great many letters, especially from 
the eastern part of the continent, asking that this resolution 
be urged to an immediate passage. It is the prevailing custom 
of the War Department not to notify the parents of their son’s 
illness. The first notification sent by the department is the 
notification of death. 

There is no word sent to the home regarding the illness of the 
soldier. I know from personal experience that sometimes 
lads are thoughtless, and sometimes, probably, because they are 
very busy, 10 days or two weeks will go by without their writ- 
ing home. And the parents, knowing the custom of the War 
Department is not to notify in case of illness, immediately infer 
that the lad is in the hospital, or, at any rate, is sick. If this 
Nation could be assured that notification would be given the 
nearest relative immediately upon the admission of a soldier 
to the hospital, it would relieve a great deal of anxiety, because 
in such event, if the boy does not write home, the assurance 
prevails in that home that no news is good news and that his 
. failure to write is not occasioned by reason of illness. 

Then there is another consideration that inspired me to in- 
troduce this resolution. There are many parents in this Na- 
tion who, if their sons are in the hospital, if they are ill, would 
like to be at their side. They would like the lad to know that 
somebody is there who is concerned and who understands, who 
would like to cheer him by the realization that his father or 
mother or both are at hand and watching over him. And there 
are many parents, gentlemen, if disaster should come to the boy, 
who would like to sit at his bedside and hold his hand as he 
gropes through the shadows of the approaching night in his 
journey to the dark river where the ferryman is waiting to 
bear him across. 

This sending of your sons to war is serious business. The 
fortitude and the courage that has been shown by the homes 
of this Nation in offering their sons as a sacrifice upon the altar 
of the Nation's ideals is the strongest assurance we have that, 
in spite of difficulties and obstacles, we are going through. 
There is not a man in this Chamber who has not witnessed 
scenes that demonstrated courage of this kind, which, while 
sad and depressing, gave assurance that the Nation is behind 
this conflict even to the sacrifice supreme. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
tinue for three minutes longer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to continue for three minutes longer. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REAVIS. I remember a little incident of this kind which 
it was my sad privilege to see. I saw a mother standing by the 
doorway of her home, with a smile on her face, waving good-bye 
to her first born, as, brave and handsome in his new uniform, 
he started down the sad and solemn road that leads to war. I 
saw her smilingly wave good-bye to him until he turned the 
corner and was lost in the crowd. And then I saw the smile 
die away and her face twist, as she went wearily to the lonely 
solitude of his room and knelt by the pillow where her laddie 
was used to lie and sob her heart out in an agony of grief 
and fear as she prayed that he might come home again. 

We have given to our brave women the assurance that this 
Nation will care for their sons. Let us give them the further 
assurance that we will give them immediate notification if 
things have not gone well with them. For that reason I have 
not waited for a report of the Military Committee, knowing how 
busy it was and how anxious the Nation is that this resolution 
shall be enacted. It is for that reason I have asked unanimous 
consent for its present consideration, that we may give the 
assurance to the homes of this Nation that we will advise them 
if anything goes wrong. [Applause.] 

_ I hope the gentleman will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska that he withhold his request until he can 
consult with the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] and 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent]. They do not happen 
to be in the Chamber at this moment. The matter can be called 
up later in the day. I do not like to be put in the attitude of 
objecting to the present consideration of the resolution, but I 
will be compelled to do so if the gentleman insists. For that 
reason I ask him to withdraw it for the present, so that he may 
consult with these gentlemen. 

Mr. REAVIS. The Military Committee is so busy with other 
matters that I very much fear that if we wait on the Military 
Committee this will be indefinitely postponed, and the time is 
here when the home ought to be informed that their lads are 
taken to the hospital ill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
interruption? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. i 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This is confined to soldiers and to 
Sailors who may be taken to hospitals in continental America. 

Mr. GARNER. And the report of any kind of disease they 
may have can be telegraphed to their parents immediately. 

Mr. REAVIS. And who should know it if not their parents? 

Mr. GARNER. I think it should go over until the gentleman 
can see the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT], or the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kann], anyway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION, 


Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that the gentleman from Michigan is willing to withdraw his 
objection to Senate joint resolution 117, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the reso- 
lution of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) amending the act of July 2, 1909, 
governing the holding of civil-service examinations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I want to reserve the right to 
object, and say that I think before this resolution should 
pass the chairman ought to agree to an amendment providing 
for those who have come to the District of Columbia within the 
last 12 months. And Members will call to mind the fact that 
when this matter was up in the Senate Senator OVERMAN took 
a position there and was instrumental in putting on the civil- 
service law a provision which tried to do away with all these 
employees going into the departments from the District of 
Columbia. Now, it means that if the bars are thrown down all 
these employees are likely again to come from the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to a 
question? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL.. Does this resolution provide for the examina- 
tion of those in the District the same as those in the States? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. The law provides for the 
examination of those in the District as it does outside of the 
District, from the several States. The purpose of this bill is 
to permit, during the period of the present war, the examination 
of persons in the District of Columbia who are from other 
States; say, for example, citizens residing here temporarily 
who come from the State of Illinois. During the period of the 
war they would be permitted to take the examination in the 
District of Columbia without taking the time or going to the 
expense of going back to Illinois or to Tennessee or South Caro- 
lina or any other State. It does not affect the question of 
residence or the question of domicile. In other words, the bill 
provides against that, It says the law of apportionment shall 
not be abridged or affected. The only provision in this resolu- 
tion is to permit temporary citizens from any State who happen 
to be here to take the examination here without forcing them 
to go back across the country to take it in their home States. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then there is no change, as I understand, 
in the original law—— 

Mr, GODWIN of North Carolina. None whatever 

Mr. DOWELL. With reference to the selection of persons in 


Will the gentleman permit an 


the departments? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. That is absolutely safe- 
guarded. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker 
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Mr. FOSTER: Mr. Speaker, as to the amendment—— 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinois has not fin- 


ished—— 
Mr. FOSTER. Which was placed in the civil-service law, the 
Senator who placed it there was very particular not only to say 


that the applicant must be a resident of the State but that he 


must be domiciled there, so that the filling of these departments 
alt from the District of Columbia might be avoided. We all 
know that there are thousands here who may come from Michi- 
gun vr Illinois or Pennsylvania or any other State, and it throws 
the doors absolutely wide open. It does not provide that these 
people shall be excluded after the war is over. Nobody knows 
how many of them may be retained. 

Mr. DOWELL. As I understand it, this provision is not in 
the resolution? 

Mr. FOSTER. No. pith: 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Towa objects. ` 


QUESTION OF PEESONAL. PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. BLANTON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. BLANTON, To give notice of bringing up a question of 
privil 


privilege up now, well and 

Mr. BLANTON, I will state, Mr. Speaker, that I give notice 
now to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Witson] that next Mon- 
day I shall rise to a question of personal privilege to answer an 
article that he has put into the Recorp this morning, yester- 
day’s RECORD: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wirsox} 
will take notice, 


SOCIALIST STATE CONVENTION IN SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. What 
about? 

Mr. LONDON. TI received this morning a letter from the 
secretary of the national executive committee of the Socialist 
Party, in which he protests against the breaking up of a Socialist 
State convention by the authorities in South Dakota. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes on the sub- 
jeet indiented. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I have not prepared myself for 
this short talk, and I speak more on impulse than in delibera- 
tion. 

Only a few moments ago I read this letter from the secre- 
tary of the national executive committee of the Socialist Party. 
He tells me that he is in receipt of several letters from South 
Dakota, complaining that the authorities prohibited the holding 
of a Socialist convention at Mitchell, S. Dak., on January 22, 
1918. He says: 

Not only was the convention broken up, but a lawless mob seized 
Comrade William C. Rempfer— 

Socalists refer to each other as “comrades ”— 
one of our most active comrades, and deported him from the city. The 
pu of this convention was to nominate candidates for office and 
trate a State platform. 

He writes further: 


Something ought to be done about this, and I believe that Congress 
is a good place to unmask the espitalist anarchists: that are parading 
under the mantle of “ democracy.” . 


I shall now read a copy of a letter from William C: Rempfer, 
upon which the complaint of the national secretary is based. 
The letter was addressed, the national secretary informs me, 
by Mr. Rempfer to the governor of the State of South Dakota 
and to Mayor J. F. Wells, of Mitehell, S. Dak. ; 


The convention of the Socialist Pa of South Dakota, duly called 
for January 22, 23, and 24, met in Mitchell for the purpose ef fting 
a tform and nomina State candidates: for the next general elec- 
tion, subject to referendum of the par 8 

It was an orderly political convention, conducting its business in a 
legal way. The sessions were public, and a representative of the city 
government was requested to be present at all sessions. 

Imagine the surprise of the delegates when on the morning of the 
23d orders were given by the police of Mitchell to sie ag the conven- 
tion, and the convention was by the authorities. 


spersed 
We were informed that Mayor Wells, who was attending a meeting | 


of the State council of defense at Sioux Falls, had . the 
police of Mitchell to. disperse the meeting of the dele then in 


session and to forbid further sessions of the convention, 
t 


lege. : 
The SPEAKER. If you are going to have the question of 


If similar action is taken when the Democratie Party and the Non- 
paries League attempt to hold their conventions, Gov. Norbeck will 
e unanimously reelected governor of South Dakota in November. 
the estore reason that it will be impossible to nominate: enndida tas 


him. 

I was duly elected delegate to the Socialist convention. A short time 
after our convention was adjourned sine die by the city authorities of 
Mitchell, news reached me that the police had ordered me out of town. 
About half hour later, while I was walking on the main street of the 
city, am automobile dashed up to the curb near me, five mew sprang out, 
and laying hands on me from all sides, they forced me inte the ear. 
E demanded to know by what authority or under what orders I was 
thus treated, but in vain. Carefully guarded on all sides. and ordered 
to keep my mouth shut, I was driven into the country a distance of 
5 miles, when the car eame to a s The ringi e the 
door and ordered me ont, saying, Ethan is 8 Don't 
you attempt to telephone from “yd farm house along the line, There 
hath permanent’ ‘Thereupon teas guardians: of M IS ee te 
ues and 3 e va 8 wy cit 

you countenance these o examples m w met s, or do 
rou deem it advisable to ins t ` 
ton of the guilty offenders, cata theca tate regal officials neice 

For the present I will only say that now, when the whole 
world is watching the work of the German social democracy, 
when the hope of every mother in America is that the spirit of 
rebellion and love of democracy and love of general peace 
among the German socialists will save the American boys from 
the trenches, when the hope of the whole world is that the 
revolutionary movement will wind up the war abroad and force 
a universal peace and compel tyrant and oppressor, plutocrat 
and financier, imperialist and traitor against the welfare of the 
people to restore the world to a normal state, it is a dastardly 
act, it is the act of scoundrels, to be breaking up Socialist con- 
ventions. It can do no good to America. It caw do no good to 
the cause in which this country is engaged: It win not in- 
erease the respect for the democracy of the United States, and 
this Congress should take some action. Somebody should take 
action to condemn methods of this sort. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman tell us what this man was 
going, or what kind of a speech he was making, to provoke the 
law officers to arrest him? - 

Mr. LONDON. Ido not know what speech he was delivering, 
but I have read before you a communication, and I base my 
speech upon this communication; and I furthermore say—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. Suppose he was inciting revolution, or oppo- 
sition to the Federal draft law, for instance; what would be the 
gentleman’s position? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield. 
to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. LONDON. I do not care to yield, but the gentleman has 
asked 2 question, and I say if this man advocated opposition to 
the draft, there is a law to deal with that subject. and the 
individual who advocated opposition to the draft should have 
been dealt with as an individual; but the breaking up of a con- 
vention of a political party is a denial of every principle of 
democracy. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That depends on what the convention. was 
doing. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON, I decline to yield further. and E do not care 
to have these interruptions. One cam readily see the danger of 
little groups of men assuming the function of gnardinns of 
liberty. What a fine state of affairs we will have tf groups of 
ignorant merchants with their clerks will assume to be censors 
of speeches and of the press and break up political conventions, 
Tf the gentleman thinks that is a good metuod, that that is a 
safe thing for democracy, he has a peculiar notion ef democracy, 
I hope Congress will take some action to make a repetition of 
these: offenses impossible. The importance and influence of the 
United States in the present world contest, the participation of 
the United States in this world struggle can only be effective 
to the extent to which people respect America as a liberty- 
loving country. It is not the armies of America that will count, 
it is the fact that this Republic is to he the earrier of ideals 
of democracy ;, that will count. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Pardon me one moment. Every denial by 
the constituted authorities of the fundamental principles of 
Taw injures the United States In the eyes of the world, and by 


injuring the United States it postpones: the day whem peace will 


be restored. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentlemam from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. LONDON. No—well, I will yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman hng better yield, 


‘or hereafter when he asks unanimous consent te address the 
House he will not get it. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is out of 
order. 

Mr. LONDON. 
threat. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. All right. 

The SPEAKER. The remark of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota is out of order, Now, any question he wants to ask the 
gentleman from New York—— 

Mr. LONDON. I yield to the gentleman 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. By permission of the Chair—— 

Mr. LONDON, I yield for a relevant question, of course. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman recognize 
any difference between disloyalty and treason. and democracy? 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, why should the gentleman not ask me 
whether I recognize any difference between a Member of Con- 
gress from Minnesota and a mule from Missouri? 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. I do not imagine that the gen- 
tleman recognizes that there is any difference. 

Mr. LONDON. They are two different propositions. The 
gentleman does not come from Missouri, anyway, and I would 
not care to designate him as the thing to which I referred. 
There is no comparison between democracy and the things he 
mentions. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman can tell the 
difference, his. intelligence is greater than I have given him 
credit for heretofore. 

Mr. LONDON. There is no comparison between these things, 
and if parliamentary practice would permit it I would call the 
gentleman’s question by ‘ts proper name; but I prefer to be 
polite all the time. [Laughter.] 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


On motion of Mr. Lever, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last evening the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] had proposed an 
amendment, and on that amendment the committee had agreed 
that there should be 50 minutes of debate, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. McLavusHLirn] to control half that time and the 
gentleman from South Carolina to control half. For the infor- 
mation of the committee the Chair will now direct the Clerk to 
read the amendment proposed by the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: t 

Page 78, in lieu of the paragraph stricken out at the top of the page, 
insert the following: t: 

“ For enabling the Secretary of culture to investigate and certify 
to shippers the condition as to soundness of fruit, vegetables, and other 
food products, when received at such important central markets as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time designate and under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe: Provided, That certifi- 
cates issued by authorized agents of the department shall be received 
in all courts as prima facie evidence of the truth of the statements 
therein contained.” 

Mr. LEVER. I ask the gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] to use some of his time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ropsrys]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to direct my opposition 
to this amendment, especially to the clause which provides that 
the certificates issued by the agents of the Department of Agri- 
culture shall be received as prima facie evidence in the courts. 
This is an attempt to change entirely the rules of evidence, 
and I appeal now to the lawyers of this body whether we ought 
to take a drastic step of that kind. The amendment has been 
changed by the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
by leaving out the provision for the payment of the fees” for 
services of this kind by the party whose goods are examined. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman permit me just for a 
moment? 

Mr, ROBBINS. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. That was in the original proposition 

Mr. ROBBINS. I know. The gentleman has omitted it from 
the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. It was not done by me, but by the gentlemen 
on the other side. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The gentleman wants to put in this amend- 
ment on the ground that it is incorporated in the general food- 
control bill. That does not make it a legal proposition by any 
means. What we propose to do here is to make the certificate 
of an authorized agent of the Department of Agriculture prima 
facie evidence in the courts. . 

It is unfair to establish a different method of proof in the 
case of loss or damage to a consignment of vegetable or fruit 


I yield to the gentleman in spite of his 
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from that which applies in case of a shipment of coal, lumber, 
or merchandise. In case of perishable goods the loss may be 
occasioned by the negligence of the carrier “in transit,” or it 
may be it is the result of the refusal of the consignee to 
promptly accept and properly care for the shipment, or the 
damage or loss may arise from many other causes. Now, I 
submit, Mr. Chairman, a mere certificate, ex parte in character 
and not sworn to, should not be accepted as suflicient proof 
of such loss. À 

The only proper method of establishing the facts that con- 
stitute such loss or damage would be by a deposition regularly 
taken upon notice and the submission of cross-interrogatories 
or by taking the evidence in court, where an opportunity is 
given to meet the witnesses and cross-examine them. This 
amendment is for the benefit of the farmer. The method pro- 
posed does not contain these safeguards and will work great 
hardship on our farmers. 

The procedure here provided is contrary to the practice of 
all the courts in all the various Commonwealths that I know any- 
thing about. It provides that a certificate, not given under 
oath, but a loosé certificate by an agent of the Department of 
Agriculture, shall be taken in the courts and accepted on the 
same basis as a deposition, without opportunity to cross-examine, 
and without an opportunity to ascertain what the facts are, 
and ascertain them according to the usual practice in courts 
of law. Here is a prima facie case made out by the mere ex 
parte certificate not under oath, given by any agent of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, a very unusual and unsatisfactory 
method of procedure. 

Let us see how it will work out. If, as the gentleman said 
last night, a carload of asparagus or lettuce is shipped from 
South Carolina to the market in the city of Pittsburgh, if, when 
it arrives, it is in a damaged condition and the consignee re- 
fuses to accept it, all he has to do is to go to one of the agents 
of the Department of Agriculture and get a prima facie certifi- 
cate that it is damaged, and he is not bound to accept it. Now, 
the consignor lives at a distance in the South, and is a vegetable 
grower, because that is the kind of people that are supposed to 
get protection under this bill, and when he undertakes to col- 
lect for his shipment he will be confronted by this ex parte cer- 
tificate of the agent of the department which will estop him 
when he seeks to recover. It may be that he will have to go 
into the district court of the United States, being a citizen of 
another State. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think none of us have seen 
the amendment or read it. Will the gentleman state what the 
certificate will contain, what statement of facts? 

Mr. ROBBINS. There is nothing to regulate it except that 
it is expected that the Department of Agriculture, through the 
Secretary, will prescribe rules and regulations. I do not know 
what those will be, but I assume that they will be reasonable 
and just; but that is not the point; we are changing the pro- 
ceedings in courts and the established rules of evidence. 

I think the constitution of the gentleman’s State, and I appeal 
to the chairman of the Agricultural Committee, for I assume 
he is a lawyer, must contain some provision like we have in 
the State constitution of Pennsylvania, wherein it is provided 
that “the legislature shall not pass any law regulating the 
practice in courts, or change the rules of evidence in any judi- 
cial proceeding.” 

This amendment, therefore, is wrong, wrong in principal, and 
it is flying in the teeth of all practice in my Commonwealth; and 
of course the United States courts that would try these cases 
in the several States are guided by the rules of evidence that 
apply in the State where the court is located. If we are to 
accept these certificates, we will establish by statute the prin- 
ciple that the declaration of an agent, unverified, is to be 
taken as prima facie evidence against the claim made by a 
citizen of a distant State who may be the consignor of the 
vegetable product. That is against the practice of our courts 
and the law as now administered and therefore I think the pro- 
viso ought to be stricken from the bill altogether as vicious and 
of no good value to legislation enacted by this Congress. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, under the 
practice existing for marketing foods and vegetables the truck 
growers have been forced to be the greatest gamblers in the 
country. They invest their money in high-grade fertilizers, 
overhead irrigation and other expensive methods, and produce 
vegetables and fruit. Then, in response to attractive circulars 
they send them to commission merchants in the great markets 
of the Nation. They have turned their products over to the 
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railreads to be transported to the commission merchant and 
sold by him and the returns made. They have waited to see 
what the car would bring, and in too many instances it has 
brought nething but a demand for a check to pay the freight, 
because the commission merchant has claimed that the produce 
wheu it arrived was in bad condition, The farmer has had no 
earthly chance to ascertain whether or not the statement was 
true. He could not maintain a representative in the markets 
of the Nation. i 

Now, we propose by this service, for which ihe appropriation 
of $113,000 is proposed, te have a representative of the Bureau 
of Markets stationed in these markets to certify to the condition 
of the produce whenever the grower asks that an inspection be 
made to ascertain whether or not the vegetables or fruit are 
really in bad condition, The mere presence of an inspector of 
the bureau, whose services are at the disposal of the farmer, 
will cause the commission man to hesitate to misrepresent the 
condition of the preduce upon arrival. The hearings will show 
that from the State of Washington the Yakima Truck Growers’ 
Association called on the Bureau of Markets to make such an 
inspection, and it saved the truck growers money. In the hear- 
ings Mr. Brand, the chief of the bureau, also gave an instance 
of a peach growers’ association in Arkansas shipping several 
cars of peaches to Chicago. The Bureau of. Markets, acting on 
the request of the truck growers’ association, made an investiga- 
tion and found that the commission merchants had rebbed the 
truck and fruit growers of Arkansas, and as a result the growers 
were able to recover the money due them. i 

The evil exists and the remedy can be applied by the Bureau 
of Markets. The question is, shall we refuse to apply it because, 
as was suggested yesterday, it is paternalism. Why, 50 per 
cent of the appropriations provided for in the Agriculture bill 
is paternalistic. Unless some remedy is applied, the truck 
growers can not continue business. No agency but a Govern- 
ment agency can serve to relieve the situation. Now, the Presi- 
dent calis on the farmers to increase their acreage. Under the 
methods I have described would one of you continue to plant 
vegetables? You would not, unless you are a natural gambler. 
I have known many men who were compelled to discontinue the 
planting of fruits and vegetables simply because there was no 
way of getting a square deal from the commission men. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania says it would be a violation of 
the rules of evidence to provide that the certificate of the in- 
Spector shall be accepted as prima facie evidence of condition. 
You have similar provisions, providing for a similar certificate 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, that it shall be received 
as prima facie evidence in the courts of any State as to the rates. 
Yon can lock at the warehouse act and find the same thing. If 
he has fear that the truck grower will be injured by the cer- 
tificate, the truck growers will rise and waive their rights under 
it, because they know it offers them the only chance to secure a 
square deal from the commission men. The railroads will not 
object. I have stood in the courthouse time after time when 
a grower has brought an action against a railroad company 
based upon a telegram from a commission merchant in some 
market saying his cantaloupes, for instance, arrived in bad con- 
dition. The railroad has brought in employees from the Po- 
tomac Yards, and all of the terminal yards, to show that the car 
was properly iced and that the fruit arrived there in good con- 
dition. In the majority of cases, I am satisfied, the railroads 
were not liable, and the cantaloupes did not arrive at their 
destination in bad condition. The truth was that the commis- 
sion merchant was robbing the farmer. And they have de- 
frauded the Colorado farmer, the grower in Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and throughout the West just as they have the truck 
growers of the South. Now, if we deny the use of a govern- 
mental agency here, we will discourage production at a time 
when it is needed and hereafter vegetables will be higher in 
the markets of the East at a time when we all know we ought 
to do what we can to make them lower. By increasing the pro- 
duction of perishable foodstuffs for consumption in this country 
we will make it possible to ship more nonperishable foodstuffs to 
our soldiers and our allies in Europe. [Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, we are launching on a 
policy, if we adopt this amendment, the final outcome of which 
no one can predict. Adopt this amendment as it stands here 
to-day, which is limited only to inspection of truck gardening, 
fruits, and foodstuffs in central markets, and you will have a 
demand growing and growing which will finally require you to 
have inspection not only in the central markets but in every 
market of the country, not only limited to this character of 
produce but to live stock and to all character of shipments. As 
far as I know the denlings between commission merchants and 
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truck gardeners tributary to my home city has not been such 
as to bring any criticism upon those commission merchants that 
they were not upright. Their dealings have been based on good 
faith, and when the farmer has shipped berries or other garden 
truck to the market in Milwaukee there has been no complaint 
that he has not received his full rights and compensation for it, 
But here we have the idea that every character of shipment, 
whether the dealings between the commission merchant and 
the producer are satisfactory or not, must be examined by these 
inspectors. This will create a horde of inspectors where there 
is no necessity. I grant for the sake of argument that there 
may be instances cited where the commission merchant has 
taken advantage of the producer and has not dealt fairly, but 
in the course of business that condition rights itself. The pro- 
ducer is not going to deal with a disreputable commission mer- 
chant, but by this provision, instead of merely inspecting the 
goods of those where they may not have had proper considera- 
tion before, you are going to oblige every shipment sent to the 
central markets to be examined, and that report aceepted with 
full faith in the courts, regardless of what the commission mer- 
chant may say as to the character of the shipment. If we are 
going to launch on this policy of paternalism, there is no end 
to which it may go. I felt compelled to make the point of 
order yesterday against this new activity of the National Gov- 
ernment in trying to prevent it going into a field where there 
is no necessity for it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I know of an instance where a Michigan 
fruit grower made a shipment of peaches to Chicago. Word 
came back from the commission dealer that he did not receive 
enough for the fruit to pay the freight, and he sent a bill for 
$2.78, and asked the shipper te remit that amount to him. The 
shipper replied, I have no more money, but can send you an- 
other carload of peaches.” What are you going te do in such a 
case as that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh. the gentleman can cite isolated cases, 
but the gentleman knows also there are hundreds of cases 
where there has not been any unfnir dealing between the fruit 
grower and the commission merchant, and yet every consign- 
ment imaginable will have to be inspected and the returns of 
all the reputable dealings will be passed on. as well as those 
few instances of disreputable dealings. I answer the gentle- 
man by saying that after that producer has ascertained that 
the commission merchant is net dealing fairly with him, is he 
going to continue to do business with him? Are you going to 
have Government inspectors determine who is the proper per- 
son for the gardener to deal with in the sale of produce? Per- 
haps the gentleman from Michigan is in favor of this pater- 
nalistic policy, and I assume he is. I assume he wants all 
shipments of every kind to be imspected on thelr arrival to 
determine whether the dealing between the producer and the 
commission merchant should continue. er allow the relations 
in the natural course of business to continne as they have done 
in the past. a 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Is not the gentleman mis- 
taken in thinking that every shipment will have to be inspected? 
This is only where the shipper calls upon the Bureau of Markets 
to perform this service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there is no such limitation at all in 
the provision. It has been testified here that the head of this 
bureau wants to enlarge his activities, If the producer is satis- 
fied with existing arrangements with the commission merchant, 
why should not that condition be continued rather than force 
on the Government the inspection of every character of ship- 
ment of produce sent to these central distributing points? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Fam.] 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to the 
principle involved in this legislation. I am not sure but that the 
time will come when shipments will have to he safeguarded more 
thoroughly to the farmer. What I object to is that in a single 
paragraph here in an appropriation bill legislation of such far- 
reaching consequence should be immediately passed upon with- 
out proper safeguarding that legislation. Who is interested in 
this legislation? You would think that only the shipper is in- 
volved, but not only the shipper but the common carrier, the 
commission merchant, and the public are n involved in legis- 
lation of this kind. To give an illustration with reference to 
the need of such legislation, two or three years ogo a lawyer 
friend of mine said to me, I had a peculiar case the other day. 
A commission house of this city had refused a carlond of 
watermelons—denied payment. We brought suit for the man 
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who had shipped the melons, It was found out that when the 
melons arrived there was an unusual number of melons on 
the market and that the commission merchant permitted them 
to remain In the car for 48 hours, when the stock was practically 


worthless.” This called my attention sharply to the problem. 
I learned also that men sometimes, in shipping onions and in 
shipping potatoes, were absolutely helpless in the hands of a 
commission merchant. On the other hand, however, to begin a 
thing like this it might be well for us to inquire as to what 
should be the characteristics of the inspector. He should be 
alert, active, and, above all else, he should be honest, for the 
commission men of this country are not, as a rule, dishonest. 
I have but little respect for that sort of a proposition which 
arraigns a great body of business men as being dishonest, yet 
it is true that again and again the farmer suffers. In my 
judgment this legislation ought to eompel that the inspector 
be bonded. It ought to be safeguarded at least to that extent, 
and that he should be called into court the same as any other 
witness and examined carefully, so that all sides may have 
opportunity for redress if it is necessary. For that reason, 
gentlemen, not because I am opposed to the principle of the 
legislation, I think the legislation is dangerous thus quickly 
to be passed without studying it more thoroughly than we are 
capable of studying it at this time. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I will. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does not the gentleman think any inspector 
who has such responsibilities as are placed on him by this bill 
skould be subject to cross-examination? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Absolutely. 

Mr. ROBBINS, For the protection of the farmer as well as 
the consignee? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Absolutely. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
I have somewhere read or heard something about it being nec- 
essary to conserve food for the purpose of winning the war. 
One of the cardinal principles in a rational system of conserva- 
tion is that we shall utilize as much as possible the perishable 
foods so that the nonperishable foods may be sent to our Army. 

Now, it seems to me that gentlemen take a very peculiar 
position when they are willing to appropriate thousands, yea, 
millions, of dollars, to make agricultural investigations and 
publish agricultural reports and bulletins, and in theorizing, and 
in fictional farming, and yet when it comes to permitting the 
Department of Agriculture to really do something practical and 
tangible they throw their hands up in holy horror and say it is 
no function of the Government. 

Already you have heard a great deal here about the abuses 
that have crept into the system of marketing farm produce. 
Now, I am not speaking alone for the producer, but also for the 
consumer, because whenever you destroy a market for the pro- 
ducer you are destroying a market for the consumer. When- 
ever you prevent the producer from getting his perishable prod- 
ucts to the man that is waiting to eat them, you are not only 
injuring the producer but you are injuring the man who is 
hungry. And so, gentlemen, it seems to me that this provision 
of the bill which authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
permit the inspection of farm products by his inspectors and the 
making of a certificate to that effect is a very wholesome regu- 
lation. 

Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD; seemed 
to be very much afraid that this provision would require the 
inspection of all shipments. This provision is already in the 
fvod-control bill, and my information is that the Secretary of 
Agriculture only inspects shipments when called upon to do so. 
On the other hand, the gentleman from Wisconsin, I suppose, 
would only have an inspection made in cases where lawsuits 
ensue, and he would wait until all the produce and fruit had 
rotted and been thrown in the river or condemned by the State 
authorities, and then he would have the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture make a professional inspection, or post-mortem examina- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, these abuses have happened in the past, and 
they will happen in the future unless some regulation of this 
kind is made. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. MASON. Is it not a fact also that these proposed in- 
spectors will be a protection to the honest commission merchant, 
so far as damaged goods that have been shipped to him are 
concerned? He can call for an inspection. That certificate is 
prima facie evidence, which can not be overcome, and it is a 


protection not only to the producer or consumer but to every 
commission merchant who is honestly dealing with his cus- 
tomers, 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I am very glad indeed to have 
the gentleman from Illinois call that matter to my attention, 
and I heartily agree with that proposition, because the honest 
commission merchant will then have a way of convineing the 
shipper that he has in fact given him a square deal. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. While we will admit, for purpose of argument, 
anyway, that the commission merchant is just as honest as 
everybody else, is it not a fact that the peculiar character of 
this commission business, which subjects the commission man 
to the rise and fall of the market that he can not regulate 
really subjects him to more temptation than anybody else? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I have not been a commission 
merchant, and I am not sure as to how much. temptation 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will it tempt the commission 
merchant any more than it will tempt the farmer to put a few 
bad apples in the bottom of the basket? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Since the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is looking at it from one direction and the gentleman 
from Kansas from another direction, I am going to leave it to 
their own settlement. But when you destroy a market for the 
one, you destroy it for the other. 

At the last session of Congress there were loosed in this 
Chamber many cubic feet of oratory about the venality, the 
crookedness, and the general all-around cussedness of the mid- 
dle man; he was castigated and villified; po term of execration 
wns spared, and there was a loud cry for his crucifixion; 
Members demanded his utter destruction. Now, the functions 
of the middle man are necessary to healthy and normal com- 
merce. There must be some agency to buy products and resell 
and distribute them to the ultimate consumer, especially where 
the consuming centers are far removed from the producing 
centers. If the Government should destroy the middle man 
and should fail to furnish a substitute, food would rot in pro- 
dueing centers, and people would starve in consuming centers. 
Is it not much better and wiser to permit the middle man, the 
broker, the commission merchant, and jobber to continue to 
perform the useful functions involved in the purchase, sale, and 
distribution of products and yet at the same time require him 
to act with fairness and good conscience toward sellers and 
buyers alike? Great quantities of perishable foods are wasted 
each year because of poor market conditions and transporta- 
tion difficulties. Farmers and truck growers often permit prod- 
ucts to waste rather than incur transportation charges and run 
the risk of receiving advices from a broker hundreds of miles 
away that their produce arrived in a condition so damaged as 
to be unmarketable. The amendment will measurably remedy 
that situation, and I hope that it may be adopted. 

When we make it easier for the producer of foods to get a 
“square deal” it will also be easier for the consumer to get 
a “square meal.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
three minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Juvr]. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, this clause of the Agricultural bill 
seeks to appropriate $113,000 to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to investigate and certify to shippers and other inter- 
ested parties the quality and condition of fruits, vegetables, and 
other food products when received at such important markets as 
the Secretary of Agriculture from time to time designates. 

I think the gentlemen on this floor fail to take cognizance of 
the fact that the bill just speaks upon the subject of receiving. 
You want inspection of fruits, vegetables, when it is received. 
The difficulty is not happening when the fruit is received. for 
instance, in Chicago, it is happening about the time it is sold, 
and I do not imagine that many of you gentlemen have seen the 
yards in the big railway terminals in Chicago when fruit arrives 
during the summer time. 

Cars arrive by the hundreds, and this difficulty of which you 
have spoken here to-day, shipping fruits to the great markets 
and instead of getting the proper checks for the produce receiv- 
ing bills from the commission merchants for transportation. 
Many times the cause of this difficulty is not dishonesty but 
the fact that the fruit comes into Chicago on Saturday or on 
days before legal holidays, the yards are crowded with the fruit, 
and there is no opportunity in the time between the arrival of 
the fruit and the holiday to get it out of the yards and profitably 
marketed, so the fruit or vegetables. as the case may be. is 
turned over to a number of peddlers and the fruit offered to them 
at any price that can be gotten, and I have often seen numerous 
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peddlers’ wagons with the peddlers crying a dozen peaches for 
a nickel. 

Lon can imagine what lie pays for them when he sells them 
nt that price. You can see that condition in Chicago, and I 
suppose in all large centers of this country, time after time. 

And I think, Mr. Chairman, that in this bill, in line 4. the 
geutleman having the bill in charge ought to insert in addition 
to the matter of inspection a proviso to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate and certify to shippers and other 
interested parties the quality and condition of fruit, vegetables, 
and other food products when received and at the time of sale, 

The question is not only of the condition when the fruit is 
received ju the yards, it is a question of the condition of the 
fruit when it is marketed, and you can not send unlimited num- 
bers of cars of fruit into South Water Street. the great produce 
street in Chicago, having these cars arrive on Saturday after- 
noons, and always be sure to sell it at once at prices which such 
fruit ought to bring. 

On the receipt of vast quantities of fruit on a Saturday or the 
day before any day not a market day you can do one of two 
things, namely, let the stuff become a total loss or get for it 
what you can and report the result to the shipper, 

I am not here to defend dishonest commission men. 
they will put them all in jail. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man permit an interruption? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As to the reason that you men- 
tioned, of this deterioration of this perishable stuff, does not the 
commission merchant take that into account in the prices he 
charges his customers? I think they do that in this city at least. 

Mr. JUUL. I will say that he does take it into consideration. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then should the farmer be ob- 
lige to bear any portion of it. if he sends the goods and they 
reach the commission merchant in good shape? 

Mr. JUUL. That is the question. Do they reach the commis- 
sion merchant In good shape? They reach the tracks in good 
shape. but the freight piles up by hundreds and hundreds of 
cars and the next day is a holiday. If the next day should be 
a market day, it could be sold; but if the commission merchant 
does not clear it up the stuff rots on the tracks. 

I firmly believe in inspection both as a measure of protection 
for the farmer and for the protection of the reputation of 
the honest commission merchant. who is often confronted with 
enormous shipments of perishable produce. 

When said shipments arrive in the great cities faster than 
disposition can be made of them. the middleman’s only choice 
is to dispose of them for anything they will bring. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to insert the few words 
that I failed to utter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for three minutes, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, I am not enamored of pater- 
nalism, and I think we should be very careful about endeavor- 
ing to change the rules of evidence in the courts. I am much 
impressed by what tLe gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LavcHLIN] and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rongixs] have said 
relative to these matters. Yet, after all is said and done, we 
are indulging in paternalism to a very large extent in many 
lines. and if we can, along this line, indulge in a little paternal- 
ism that ought to be and could be and will be, if honestly admin- 
istered, a benefit to the producer and the consumer alike, I 
think we may very properly do it. 

It is something of an experiment. It is an experiment that 
may involve possibly scandal. The men employec by the 
Federal Government may not always be honest and conscien- 
tious and upright and fair in their judgment. But we must 
assume that they will be, and there is a service here thut, if 
properly and wisely rendered, will be very valuable. We need 
to smooth the way between the grower and the producer and 
the consumer; to cut down, as far as we can, the gap of prices 
between the two and make the way easy to a distribution that 
will give the producer a fair price and honest treatment, and 
the consumer his product at the lowest price possible. 

I am inclined to think this experiment is a wise one. We 
ought at least to try it out and see how it works. I am sure 
it will do good, 


I hope 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan to yield some time, 

| Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 

| nized for three minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not object 

to the inspection of these perishable fruits on their receipt at 
any market place, nor would I object to their inspection at the 
point of shipment. It seems to me it would be just as important 
to inspect them when shipped as it would be to inspect them on 
their receipt, because many things happen between the time they 
are put on their journey and the time they arrive, and much 
could be said in behalf of the commission merchant in that 
regard. 
I de not believe commission merchants are wholly dishonest. 
| There may be a few dishonest ones amongst them, just as there 
may be a few men in the farming fraternity who would be in- 
clined to take advantage of an opportunity to put a few small 
potatoes in the bottom of a barrel or a few bad apples in the 
bottom of a basket. But that should not reflect on the entire 
farming community. We must assume that both parties are 
honest, and we should realize that one depends upon the other. 
The commission man is essential to the farmer. because the 
farmer of Nebraska, for instance, can not get directly to the door 
of the consumer in New York or Washington. He must depend 
upon an intermediary to get him to the market. I do not like the 
wholesale denunciation of the commission man; he is the nec- 
essary middleman between the producer and the consumer. 
The producer and the consumer can not get together with re- 
spect to these perishable commodities without the intervention 
of the commission merchant; he is justified in the position he 
occupies. 

What I do object to here is the proviso in this amendment 
that the certificates issued by the Government inspector shall 
be received in all courts as prima facie evidence of the truth 
| of the statements therein contained, without giving the right 
to either party to the contrary to call him to court. I am not 
enough of a lawyer to discuss the rules of evidence. but it seems 
to me if an inspector is capable of making a certificate. he is 
capable of backing it up in court. I would not care to rely on 
the certificate of an inspector who operated wholly in a farming 
district, any more than I would care to rely upon the certificate 
of an inspector who operated wholly among the commission 
merchants. He may be influenced by one or the other, and if 
there was a controversy between the parties who unfortunately 
| had to go to court, one or the other of them ought to have the 

right te summon that inspector into court to prove the accuracy 
of his certificate, 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. What is there in this to prevent the inspector 
being called as a witness? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Nothivg, except that the cer- 
peste of the inspector shall be accepted as prima facie evi- 

lence. 

Mr. REAVIS. Only prima facie, not conclusive, evidence. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I say I am not sufficiently 
versed in law to discuss the rules of evidence, but several gen- 
tlemen who are lawyers have done so. I do not think a cer- 
tificate issued by an inspector, who is essentially human, and 
who is subject to influence by farmers on the one hard or by 
commission merchants on the other, should be accepted in court 
as evidence. A party to a suit ought to have the right to sum- 
mon the inspector for cross- examination. 

Mr. REAVIS. There is nothing in this to prevent his sum- 
moning the inspector. and his certificate must be prima facie, 
not conclusive, evidence. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. 
the proviso inserted? 

Mr. REAVIS. Of course it means something. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is evident that the certif- 
cate is to be taken as evidence in the absence of the inspector. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CN Din]. ji 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
food-control law contains this item: 


For gathering authoritative Information in connection with the de- 
mand for and the production, supply, distribution, and utilization of 
food, and otherwise carrying out purpose of section 2 of this act; 
extending and enlarging the market news service; and preventing 


If it means nothing, why is 


Mr. Chairman, the present 
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waste of food in storage, in transit, or held for sale; advise concern- 
ing the market movement or distribution of perishable products; for 
enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and certify to 


ant pers the 5 as to soundness of fruits, v abia and other 
roducts, when received at such important cen as the 
Serre ary of Agriculture may from time to time d 3 and under 
such es and regulations as he may 2 rescribe: Provided, That cer- 
tificates . by the authorized agents of the department shall be 
received in all courts as the truth of the statements therein contained. 


The amendment pending is in accordance with this provision 
in the food law and prescribes the amount of money that is to be 
appropriated. 

Now, this provision pending before the House does not enact 
the law to make the certificates prima facie evidence. That is 
already in the law. It is in the food law; it is in the warehouse 
law; it is in the grain-grading law; it is in all the laws that 
have been enacted along this line on matters of this character. 
Therefore the argument in reference to enacting this into law 
necessarily falls to the ground because it is already the law. 
But if it is not the law it would be a good thing to put in here 
now. It simply shifts the burden of proof; that is all. It does not 
deny to the commission merchant the right to controvert it at all. 
It simply has this effect, that when you introduce that certifi- 
eate that establishes a prima facie case. Then the other man, if 
he wants to controvert any statement in this certificate, can fur- 
nish the proof, if there is proof, to overcome that prima facie 
case made by the introduction of the certificate of the inspector. 
Gentlemen, this provision pending if enacted will not only pro- 
tect the shipper but it will protect the transportation company ; 
it will protect the honest commission merchant; and it will pro- 
tect the public. There is not a single criticism that has been 
offered to this provision up to date by anybody; that is a 
sufficient answer to show why it ought got to become a law, 
beeause the sole purpose of it is to secure honesty in dealing 
between the shipper and the commission merchant who is deal- 
ing with the public. It is in the interest of fair dealing, in the 
interest of the protection of the man who is honest and wants 
to do the right thing, whether he be shipper, merchant, or con- 
sumer, The merchant who propeses to deal honestly and 
squarely with the man who is shipping his products to him will 
not object to this provision. The shipper will not object to it, 
because it furnishes him with the protection he ought to have. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] said it would 
create a horde of inspectors. There is no danger of that, because 
there will be no demand for inspection unless there is complaint 
and unless there is a request. Therefore, not every shipment 
will be inspected, but only shipments where the shipper knows 
or believes that his product when it left his hands was in good 
shape and when on reaching destination it is reported to be in 
bad condition, and when it is of sufficient importance for him to 
request the Department of Agriculture to have it inspected and 
see whether it is in good condition, or whether it is in bad condi- 
tion. Then, when that request is made, the inspector makes that 
inspection and gives the certificate provided for in this provision, 
certifying to the good condition or the bad condition of the prod- 
uct as he finds the truth to be. By that the shipper secures 
protection, and the commission merchant at the other end of 
the line is protected, because if he has reported the product in 
bad condition correctly, if the shipment is really in bad condi- 
tion the inspector goes there and the commission merchant 
demonstrates that fact to him, and he certifies that it is in bad 
condition. That satisfies the shipper, it protects the commis- 
sion merchant, and it protects the public as well. Hence, I say 
I can not see how it is possible for this provision to do any harm, 
and it is fraught with much possible good. That being so, it 
cértainly ought to be enacted into law, and I hope the amend- 
ment offered by the chairman of the committee and now pending 
will be adopted. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan Mr. 
McLavuGHiin] and the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] have each four minutes remaining. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, last night I 
called the attention of the committee to the language in the bill 
largely for the purpose of advising those who have not closely 
followed the course of these matters of the degree to which 
the work of the Bureau of Markets is extended, taking in, as I 
believe, some work that is not properly market work. The 
speeches that have been made telling of the outrages committed 
upon shippers by commission merchants can not be answered. 
There is no doubt of the truth of them. The only question is 
whether or not it is the duty of the Federal Government te pro- 
vide relief for everyone who suffers on account of the lack of 
principle of a party at one end or the other of a contract. As 
I stated last evening, my principal objection is that we are 
undertaking to legislate concerning this very important matter 
in a few lines, a short paragraph, changing, as gentlemen have 
said, the rules of evidence and the proceedings in court—a mat- 
ter which should be gone into thoroughly, and concerning which 


we should adopt a well-digested, well-considered measure. This 
change in paragraph does not relate alone to fruits and vegeta- 
bles, but to all food products. It covers the entire field. When 
we were considering this matter in the committee I think I 
suggested at least, the suggestion was made before the com- 
mittee—that the one who asked the privilege of having this 
examination made in his behalf for his protection ought to pay 
the cost. My recollection is that there was no objection to that, 
and those words, embodying that idea, were included in the 
measure as presented to the House by the committee. The 
paragraph went out on a point of order, and the paragraph 
presented in its place by the chairman of the committee and 
held to be in order does not contain those words. I wish to 
offer an amendment to have those words inserted, so that the 
one who asks to have this inspection made, for whose benefit and 
protection it is made, shall pay the cost of the inspection. 
Otherwise this country may be covered by inspectors, and the 
expense will grow without limit. It is a business proposition. 
The one who asks for the service ought to pay for it, and I 
understand that in other measures similar to this, to which 
reference has been made and quoted for the purpose of justify- 
ing this paragraph, it is provided in every case that the cost 
of the inspection shall be borne by the one who asks it and for 
whose benefit it is made. 

Mr. Chairman, I present the following amendment and ask 
that it be considered at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman proposes an amendment to 
the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Amend the 
E preerie the following words = including d af sch fete as 
will cover the cost of the service rendered.” or =H = 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I have absolutely no objection 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 
That language was contained in the bill when it was presented 
to the House. It went out on a point of order, and no doubt 
this language was a part of the language in the item which sub- 
jected the whole paragraph to a point of order. Personally I 
have no objection to this; in fact, I am in favor of it. 

If I thought there was any serious attempt to strike this item 
out of the bill I would feel greatly werried about the sitnation, 
but I do not believe there can be any serious attempt in that 
direction. This proposes to do nothing more or less than to 
protect the public against thievery and robbery and dishonest 
dealing in this business of handling vegetables and perishable 
products. I presume there is no business which offers so many 
temptations, so many inducements to dishonest dealing, as this 
business of handling these highly perishable products from the 
producer to the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Ought not the words “ other 
products“ to be stricken out? 

Mr. LEVER. I should not want to take that responsibility 
on the floor. What we are attempting to do is, first, to protect 
the honest man, the merchant who handles these ’ products, 
against the relatively few dishonest men in the business. 
Second, we are trying to protect the consumer by assuring him 
that these perishables will be produced in quantities sufficiently 
large to enable them to be bought at a reasonable price. In the 
third place, we are trying to protect the producer against that 
element of dishonesty in the business against which he has now 
no protection except under this act. Gentlemen know, as has 
been pointed out frequently, that the shippers of vegetables and 
peaches are sometimes called upon to pay the expenses of the 
shipment when they get the returns. Testimony before the com- 
mittee shows that one man selling peaches shipped to him from 
some part of Arkansas to Chicago for 35 cents a bushel, and the 
same peaches were traced and were sold in Michigan for $1.20. 
You ask what we want—how far shall we go—and the gentleman 
from Michigan suggests that there is dishonesty in all business. 
That is very true, but it is the duty of this Congress and every 
legislative body, as far as possible within the bounds of reason, 
to protect the public against dishonesty wherever it is found, 
and that is all there is in this proposition. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is, first, on the amendment 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. MeLAUGHIIN ], which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the first paragraph, after the word “ 
the following: “including payment of such fees as wil 
of the service rendered.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 


rescribed,” ane 
cover the cost 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Pa 78. line 3, strike out after the word “other” the word 
“food,” and insert in place thereof the words “ perishable farm.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, All debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto has been closed by order of the committee, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimaus consent for 
one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, unless this 
amendment is adopted, the instruction to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to appoint inspectors to conduct a system of inspection 
would apply to meat products and to other products included 
in the word “ food,” which I think the Committee on Agricul- 
ture does not contemplate. If the amendment is adopted, strik- 
ing out the word “ food” and inserting “ perishable farm prod- 
ucts,” it would read “vegetable and other perishable farm 
products,” and would confine the inspection to what I believe 
the committee has jurisdiction over. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
strike out the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Amend the amendment 
by striking out all after the word “ prescribed.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] as 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as*amended was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigating, demonstrating, and promoting the use of stand- 
ards for the different des, qualities, and conditions of cotton, and for 
investigating the ginn ng grn ng, stapling, patina making compressing, 
and tare of cotton, $45,920: Provided That of the sum thus eppoi 
ated $26,960 may ‘be used for testing the waste, tensile strength, and 
bleaching qualities of the different grades and classes of cotton in order 
to Bway oh a their spinning value and for demonstrating the results of 
su le 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The language of this paragraph would seem to indi- 
cate that it was the purpose of the Department of Agriculture 
to establish standards. I was wondering whether this work was 
not properly within-the purview of the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. LEVER. This work has always been done by the de- 
partment under the cotton-future act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am well aware of that, but I am asking 
whether the work is not more suitable for the Bureau of Stand- 
ards than it is for the Department of Agriculture. The two 
departments recognize the difference in their respective fields 
of activity, the Bureau of Standards not wishing to trench on 
the chemical analysis or investigation of products, while the 
establishment of standards is left to the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know when it started, but it seems to 
have grown up in the Department of Agriculture, the policy of 
fixing standards, and it does for grain, corn, wheat, and cot- 
ton. Practically all of the standardization work touching farm 
products, as far as I know, is being done by the Department of 
Agriculture, and I suspect it is in a better position to do it 
than is the Bureau of Standards, because the Depariment of 
Agriculture has more expert knowledge of the matter than has 
the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Only recently have we established stand- 
ards as far as cereals are concerned. I recognize that thé de- 
partment, as far as wheat and corn and products of the soil is 
concerned, may be better qualified to establish those standards 
than the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr, LEVER. I do not know what facilities the Bureau of 
Standards would have, and this has been going on in the depart- 
ment for many years. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 21 add the following: “ But no 
be this act shall be used for the purpose of buyin, 

g any mill, building, machinery, or other property 
erein authorized,” 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
Is there ob- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 


Page 78, line 21. 
money provided 
leasing, or opera 
in carrying on the work 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment on which I should like to have five minutes, 

Mr. LEVER. Then I shall make it 12 minutes, 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaveurix] and 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] and reserving 
2 minutes for myself, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate upon this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 12 minutes, 5 minutes to go to the 
gentleman Michigan, 5 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, and 2 utes to himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, my amend- 
ment is directed particularly to the paragraph for testing the 
tensile strength and bleaching qualities of cotton, because I be- 
lieve this kind of work is not a marketing proposition and 
cought not to be carried on by the Bureau of Markets. The Chief 
of the Bureau of Markets, in answer to that criticism when he 
appeared before the committee, stated it would be helpful to 
the growers of cotton if they could have all information avail- 
able from any source as to the best kind of cotton to be grown 
for the market, and that he would carry on the mechanical 
operations if they can be called that, to test the strength and 
bieaching qualities of cotton so as to give the advice that would 
be helpful to the growers of cotton, leading them to produce the 
kind of cotton that would market best. That is going a long 
way outside of the functions of the Bureau of Markets, in my 
judgment. We may as well establish flour mills to determine 
the milling qualities of different kinds of wheat, so as to arrive 
at which makes the best flour. Illustrations might be multi- 
plied to show what might be done to give advice to the farmers 
of this country as to the kinds of crops they should grow and 
learn what kind would market the best. that work to be carried 
on by the Bureau of Markets. I do not believe that is a proper 
function of the Bureau of Markets, and I have suggested this 
as a limitation upon the activities of the bureau, that they shall 
not buy nor erect nor operate any mill or factory or proposition 
to carry on that kind of work. I sincerely believe the committee 
should agree with me and limit the bureau to its proper activi- 
ties in making investigations and giving information strictly 
in regard to marketing, and not go into this line in which it pre- 
poses to engage, or may engage, unless this amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
proviso. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MonpELL: Page 78, line 17, after the 
figures “ $45,920," strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, great is king cotton, and 
tremendously active and effective are its subjects and votaries. 
We go further in this bill and in other legislation in the promo- 
tion of cotton, in aiding the industry in governmental activities 
affecting it, than in connection with any other product or class 
of products in the country. It is a great product, and exceed- 
ingly important and very valuable, and we should do much to 
promote and encourage it, but there are certain things relative 
to cotton which, while they may properly be undertaken by the 
Government, should not be undertaken on an agricultural bill 
or by the Agricultural Department, and the activities proposed 
in this paragraph are of that character. If we are to go into the 
work of testing the tensile strength and bleaching qualities of 
this product we ought to go into the work along the same lines 
regarding wool. It is just as important that we should in one 
class of products as in the other. Whether it be wool or cotton, 
however, the work should not be taken up by the Department of 
Agriculture or carried on by that department. It is properly 
the work of the Bureau of Standards; possibly, to a certain 
extent, the work of the Department of Commerce. I do not 
know that I would object to it; in fact, I am rather inclined 
to think that I should favor and assist the carrying on of the 
work in the proper place and under the proper agencies, but 
the Agricultural Department is not organized for this char- 
acter of work. The Bureau of Standards is. The Agricul- 
tural Department has no business to go into manufacturing 
questions. That is a matter for other bureaus of the Govern- 
ment, if we are to undertake the work at all. Furthermore, the 
Bureau of Standards does investigate these questions to a cer- 
tain extent. I think the bureau might properly do it to a still 
further extent. The amendment of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McLaucuri] indicates the danger that the depart- 
ment will go further afield than we contemplate under this 
provision by starting mills and commercial establishments and 
manufactories for the purpose of demonstrating these things, 


1918. 


If that is to be done, which is of doubtful wisdom, it certainly 
should not be undertaken by the Agricultural Department. Let 
us keep these various activities within the departments of the 
Government where they properly belong. By so doing we shall 
be much more likely to get results that are valuable and that are 
useful. The Agricultural Department has no instruments or 
instrumentalities or machinery and apparatus to carry on this 
kind of work: If it had, it.should not. Other departments of 
the Government may have them. It is an investigation plainly 
outside of the domain of agriculture, outside of the proper 
activities of the Agricultural Department, relating to com- 
merce, relating to the use of material after it passes out of the 
hands of the farmer and out of the agricultural domain into the 
domain of commerce and manufacture. The provisions in this 
bill should be limited to purely agricultural activities. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyoming 
IMr. MoxpzLL] usually speaks with knowledge when he makes 
a statement on the floor of the House, but in this instance he is 
speaking absolutely without knowledge of the facts he is under- 
taking to present. The truth about this matter is that this lan- 
guage has not been changed in the least. It has been carried 
in this bill to my knowledge for six or eight years, The stand- 
ardization work of all agricultural products is being done by the 
Department of Agriculture. So, therefore, I trust the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wyoming will be voted down, and I 
trust also that the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan 
will be voted down. I confess that I do not know just what the 
gentleman is driving at. There are many, many other provisions 
in this bill of a like tenor to this that have been already passed 
and no such limitation has been undertaken to be attached to 
them. I see no reason for attaching such a limitation to this 
item in the bill. On the contrary, as far as I know, the Govern- 
ment is operating no mill or factory or gin or anything of the 
kind in its testing work. I think most of their work is either 
done in the Department of Agriculture or at certain agricultural 
colleges in cooperation with those colleges. I hope both amend- 
ments will be voted down. 

Mr. JUUL. May I be permitted to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEVER. I would be very glad to do so, but all time has 
expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
is closed on this item. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask that the gentleman may have a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JUUL. I just want to ask the gentleman if he would ac- 
cept an amendment to this section on page 78. I do not want 
-to offer the amendment and haye it voted down. On page 78, 
line 4—— 

Mr. LEVER. What is it about? 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman if he will accept 
an amendment to insert after the word “received,” in line 4, 
the words “and sold,” or “at time of sale.” 

Mr. LEVER. I will say that has been passed, and the gentle- 
man can not go back to it except by unanimous consent, and 
somebody will probably object. In addition to that, I would 
hate to broaden that language without a very full consideration 
of it by the committee. 

Mr. JUUL. I just wanted to submit it to the gentleman. 

Mr. LEVER. I would be very glad to have the gentleman 
discuss the matter with me some time and with the committee. 

Mr. JUUL. I know and so does the gentleman, that inspec- 
tion at the time received and inspection at the time of sale 
might mean a very different thing in the matter of perishable 
produce. 

Mr. LEVER. That is very true, and I hope the Committee 
on Agriculture may some time have an opportunity tô work 
out this proposition here in greater detail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming, which the Clerk will report. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer another 
amendment. Page 78, line 20, after the word “cotton” insert 
the words “and wool.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that amendment that it is not germane to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Following a decision of the Speaker, 
without having it at hand, where he held on a bill regulating 
the sale of futures as to cotton that an amendment regulating 
grain was not germane and sustained a point of order on it, 
the Chair will have to sustain the point of order here that wool 
is not germane to this paragraph, The Chair sustains the point 
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of order. The Clerk will report the amendment proposed by. 
the gentleman from Michigan. r i 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make studies of cooperation 
among farmers in the United States in matters of rural credits and of 
other forms of cooperation in rural communities; to diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful information growing out of these 
studies, in order to provide a basis for a broader utilization of results 
secured by the research, experimental, and demonstration work of the 
Department of Agriculture, agricultural 
stations, $28,280. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mondax offers to amend, on 79, line 5, after the semicolon 
by inserting the followin ae : Y 


“Provided, That there D beet constituted a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, to consist of the chairman of the 
Senate Committee en Agriculture and Forestry, the chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, and the chairmen of the Committees 
on Banking and Currency of the two Houses, and two other members 
of each of said committees, to be desi ted by the chairmen of the 
respective committees, and it shall be the duty of said joint committee 
to prepare, after such investigations as may be deemed necessary, and 
report to the Congress on er before March 1, 1918, a bill ee 
for the establishment of a system of short-term farm credit adapt 
to American needs and conditions, and the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
his discretion, may use not to exceed $5,000 of the sum appropriated 
te Sie e to defray all necessary expenses of said joint com- 

During the reading of the above, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the reading of the amendment 
shows it is clearly subject to the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope the chairman will let it be read. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman desires the amendment read 
with the reservation of the point of order, I will not object to 
the gentleman’s occupying five minutes. J 

The reading of the amendment was completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina re- 
serves the point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. .For five minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, for the present, not discuss- 
ing technically whether the point of order is good or not, I 
want to make an appeal to the able chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], 
as well as to other Members of the House who might be in- 
clined to make the point of order, not to insist on it. I know, 
of course, that the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture is 
deeply interested in this subject of providing the farmers of 
the United States with the very best system of credits. I know 
personally that he would be very glad to see legislation on this 
subject. He knows the history of rural-credit legislation in the 
Congress. He knows that it was by virtue of a similar amend- 
ment put on the Agricultural appropriation bill approved March 
4, 1915, that we finally secured the passage in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress of a bill creating the system of land credits. I have 
copied almost exactly the provisions of that act approved March 
4, 1915, which created this joint committee. Now, I think that 
committee is still in existence. I think it is a continuing com- 
mittee, but I will not discuss that now. The chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture was the author, I presume, of the 
provision which went into the Agricultural appropriation bill 
of 1915 and largely through his efforts the joint committee of 
the two Houses on rural credits was created. It reported a bill, 
which was referred to Committees on Banking and Currency 
of the two Houses. It made a report and we enacted that law 
establishing a great system of land credits for the farmers of 
the United States. But we have not finished that job; we have 
not completed the task that we have undertaken. We have not 
kept the pledge that we made to the farmers of the United 
States. 

Here is a very important umendment. Technically it may 
be out of order, but it is nothing unusual to legislate on appro- 
priation bills. Practically every appropriation bill contains 
pew legislation. And I know of no amendment that should 
appeal so convincingly to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture as the one I have presented. So, without taking 
further time upon this point, I sincerely hope that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, to whom the farmers of 
this country are so deeply indebted, will withdraw his point of 
order or not make the point of order. And I also appeal to 
every other Member of the House to not make the point of order 
in case the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture does not 
do so. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the speech of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] is very powerful, but this is such 
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an important matter that it should be considered by the proper 
committee before being acted upon by the Committee of the 
Whole; and, therefore, I am constrained to make the point of 
order. 

Mr. MORGAN, 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia in the chair). 
Does the gentleman from Oklahoma desire to discuss the point 
ef order? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
matter seems to be new legislation. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma offers another amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 79, line 5, after the semicolon, insert: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


That not to exceed 90 cent of the appropriation 
received in this paragraph shall be available unless the 8 tary of 
prepared and sub- 


REAN te Congres a TTT 
for the pais of the United States.” 

Mr. LEVER. I make a point of order against that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. MORGAN, Well, I would like to be heard on that. I do 
not think that is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a limitation on the 
appropriation provided in the paragraph. It provides that un- 
less the Secretary of Agriculture, who is authorized to use this 
appropriation of $28,280 for the purpose of investigating rural 
credits, shall on or before the 1st of March, 1918, prepare and 
submit to Congress a bill to provide a short-term system of farm 
credits, only 90 per cent of this appropriation shall be used. So 
I limit and restrict this appropriation by this amendment, and 
I think that, therefore, it is clearly in order under the rule that 
provides that amendments which limit appropriations are in 
order on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 3 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman from Oklahoma think 
that he himself could prepare a better and more comprehensive 
measure on this subject and introduce it into the House than 
could be done by the Secretary of Agriculture with his many 
and manifold duties which he now has to perform in view of 
this great war emergency? 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, the gentleman knows that I am a very. 
very modest man, and I have no such idea. Why, we have been 
appropriating large sums of money to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I have great respect and admiration for the char- 
acter and the ability of the Secretary of that department. In 
addition to that, he has a large number of experts under him 
who have given great study to this question. But, of course, 
that is not really the point involved in this matter. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit me to say that T 
doubt if any of his experts are any more interested or perhaps 
better equipped to express an opinion in the form of a measure 
thun is the gentleman from Oklahoma, who has given years of 
study to this work? 

Mr. MORGAN. I certainly appreciate the very kind words 
of my friend from Massuchusetts. 

So that, Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I propose will 
reduce the amount upon the happening of a certain event. Un- 
der the rule. I understand, such an amendment is in order. 

Mr, LEVER. Mr. Chairman, hearing the amendment read 
only from the desk, I take it that, in the guise of a limitation, 
it is really a direction to the Secretary of Agriculture to pre- 
pare a bill and submit it to Congress and, if so—and I have 
heard correctly the amendment—then it is clearly subject to a 
point of order and is not a limitation, but is a direction in the 
guise of a limitation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the present occupant of the 
chair is entirely familiar with these parliamentary questions. 
end he knows perfectly well that it is not his province to go 
speculating as to what may be the intent of the limitation. He 
rust judge of the limitation as it is presented to him. This 
is a provision to the effect that only a certain portion of the 
appropriation shall be expended, except and contingent upon a 
certain act being performed. Such a limitation is entirely 
proper and clearly within the rule, a portion of the expenditure 
being contingent upon the establishment of a certain condition or 
situation. Where that shall have occurred, then the entire 
sum may be used. If it does not, only 90 per cent of it is to 
be used. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to raise another point 
of order against the proposition, more important, in my opinion, 


than the one that has been raised, and that ts this: The amend- 
ment provides a direction to the head of an executive depart- 
ment to prepare a bill for consideration and passage by this 
House, In other words, it directs that the head of a department 
shall usurp part of the function of this, the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government, in drafting a bill—a feature of legisla- 
tion usually as important as any other part of it. It should not 
be the function of the head of any department or any person 
connected with the Government in any way, except a Member of 
this House or a Member of the coordinate body, to prepare legis- 
lation for the consideration of this House or that body, and I 
object here and now. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I object just as much as the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan} possibly can to the pur- 
pose of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morsan], who is in- 
viting a practice which is not in harmony with our institutions, 
which has been infinitely harmful, under which there has been 
a usurpation of the prerogatives of the House, and which no 
Member of the House should seek to encourage, but rather to dis- 
courage. I disapprove as much as anyone possibly ean the pur- 
pose of the gentleman from Oklahoma of allowing or inviting 
or suggesting that an executive officer should prepare legislation 
tor us. But that proposition does not go to the question of the 
point of order. 

Mr. SLOAN. Well, it goes, If I understand it. Mr. Chairman, 
te the point of order that I raised. I understand that there is 
a proposition raised here, and that we are not confined to onc 
point of order, but may submit as many objections on the 
ground of lack of being in order as we see fit, and that is the 
reason why I have submitted that one. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. r 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the gentleman aware of the fact that 
during this present emergency the Members of the House have 
apparently waived the prerogatives we have in the production 
of measures bearing on the emergency, and that it is now the 
custom for them to be prepared in the various departments and 
sent down here for our consideration? 

Mr. SLOAN. The proof of the existence of a bad custom is 
no reason for the continuation of that bad custom, and the 
question may just as well be raised now as later. The waiver 
in one instance is no proof or reason why it should be waived 
again. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand, then, that the gentle- 
man concludes that Congress has not permanently abdicated its 
functions. 

Mr. SLOAN. I hope not; and I hope that that hope win 
grow into a conclusion that we have not abdicated our functions, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, of course the questions in- 
volved in this point of order have nothing to do with the merits 
of the proposition offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. Morgan]. The mere fact, however, that the amendment 
takes the form of a limitation upon the appropriation does not 
bring that amendment within the rule of the House which per- 
mits . in the form of a limitation upon an appropria- 
tion bill. 

It is well established that the limitation must be a limitation 
upon the expenditure of the money itself, upon the method of 
expending the money, and that that limitation can not go to 
the point of directing the executive functions of an executive 
officer. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a fact that this does not direct 
the Secretary to do anything, but simply lenves it to his dis- 
cretion? It does not compel him. If he does not do this, 
then he enn only use 90 per cent of this money. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The mere fact that it is discretionary 
does not affect the character of the amendment at all. It is 
an attempt by a so-called limitation to direct or to interfere 
with the executive functions of an executive officer. I call the 
Chairman’s attention to the precedent cited in the fourth volume 
of Hinds’ Precedents, from section 3957 to 8966, many of which, 
it seems to me, are in point on this proposition and are con- 
elusive against the contention of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa that this so-called limitation is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule in relation to amendments of 
this character may be stated in brief. as follows: Such an 
amendment, to be in order, must be a negative prohibition upon 
the expenditure of money, and not in substance an affirmative 
direction to an executive officer. The House may by limitation 
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on a general appropriation bill forbid the use of money for a 
specific service, but it may not grant the appropriation for the 
general service on condition that an executive officer shall take 
a certain course in connection with the service. (IV Hinds, 
pp. 660-672.) - 

Now it is perfectly clear to the Chair that the effect of the 
proposed amendment is to compel an executive officer to do a 
certain thing not related to this paragraph, as a condition 
precedent to securing the benefit of the fund appropriated in 
this connection. He is required to write a bill on a particular 
subject. The amendment is in effect an affirmative direction 
to that effect, requiring the Secretary of Agriculture to pre- 
pare and submit to Congress before March 1, 1918, a bill pro- 
viding a farm-credit system, or else lose the benefit of a portion 
of this appropriation, The amendment is in the form of a 
limitation, but is more affirmative than negative in its charac- 
ter. Not being a limitation, it is not protected by the rule 
relating to limitations. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I send up an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Morgan: Page 79, line 5, after the semi- 
colon, insert the following: 

“Provided, That not to exceed 90 per cent of the amount appropri- 
ted in this paragraph shall be available unless the Joint Committee on 
Rural Credits appointed by the act approved March 4, 1915, entitled 
‘An act making appropriations for the Department of Fe aT for 
the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1916,’ shall have, on or ore March 1, 
1918, prepared and Py eee to Congress a bill establishing a system of 
short-term farm credits.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to be heard for a moment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the act approved March 4, 
1915, contains the following paragraph: 

That there is hereby constituted a joint committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, to consist of the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and e the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and the chairmen of the Committees on peas 
and Currency of the two Houses, and two other members of each of sai 
committees, to be designated by the chairmen of the respective com- 
mittees, and it shall be the duty of said joint committee to prepare, 
after such investigations as may be deemed necessary, and report to 
the Congress on or before January 1. 1916, a bill or bills providing for 
the establishment of a system of rural credits adapted to American 
needs and conditions. The sum of $10,000 is hereb 3 the 
same to be immediately ayallable, out of any funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to defray all necessary expenses of said 
joint co ttee, payment of said expenses to be made upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of said joint committee, who shall be 
selected by the committee, 

Mr. Chairman, that is not a rule of the House, but an act of 
Congress, which created a joint committee on rural credits, 
requiring that committee to report a bill or bills on that sub- 
ject. That committee was created by the Sixty-third Congress. 
It acted during the Sixty-fourth Congress, and I maintain that 
that committee is still in existence, because the act names who 
shall be on that committee. So we have to-day under that law 
a Joint Committee on Rural Credits, authorized to act upon 
this subject. Now, my amendment simply limits the appropria- 
tion to 90 per cent unless that committee which is now in ex- 
istence shall make an additional report. The Chair will take 
judicial notice, so to speak, of the fact that this committee has 
only partially completed its work. As I say, it was created by 
an act of the Sixty-third Congress. The committee acted and 
expended their money during the Sixty-fourth Congress. I do 
not know whether all of that $10,000 was expended or not, but 
I will assume that the committee did not expend it all. I do 
know from personal knowledge that it was during the Sixty- 
fourth Congress that the committee did all their work. I want 
to know why that committee is not in existence to-day, and if 
it is in existence, why it is not a proper amendment to limit 
this appropriation unless there is a report of that joint com- 
mittee which is now in existence, not by virtue of a rule but by 
virtue of an act of Congress passed by the two Houses and ap- 
proved by the President. ‘That act is upon the statute books 
to-day. It never has been repealed. I want to know why that 
committee can not act to-day, and why this limitation is not 
proper under the rule. I hope that the Chair on investigation 
will conclude that that committee is in existence, and that they 
can act to-day, and that my amendment is proper under the 
rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are a great many p ents in this 
connection, for this question of order has been ruled on time and 


again. The Chair will read one citation before announcing his 


ruling. 


On February 15, 1907, the naval appropriation bill was under 
consideration in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and Mr. Wess of North Carolina offered the fol- 
lowing amendment, as a limitation, 

Add after the word “act” in line 14, ge 81: “Provided, That 
before the construction of these vessels shall be begun, a test shall be 
made with the service 12-inch — ectile fired against a 12-inch Krup- 
pized armor plate at a range of 5,000 yards, to ascertain whether such 
projectile fired with service pressure will penetrate such armor plate.” 

This amendment proposed to make the appropriation contin- 
gent upon the test provided. It was offered as a limitation, 
A point of order was made against it, and sustained. Now 
the amendment under consideration proposes that the benefit 
of the appropriation included in this paragraph shall not be 
enjoyed by the Department of Agriculture until a certain com- 
mittee shall do a certain thing. This committee was required 
to report on, or before a certain date. To be definite on or 
before January 1, 1916. That time has passed. 

Mr. MORGAN. It did not do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question very naturally arises whether 
that committee can now make a report. Having failed to dis- 
charge the duty imposed by the act that created it, the com- 
mittee is in the judgment of the Chair, functus officio, and no 
longer capable of reporting. This amendment therefore proposes 
to make the benefit of the appropriation in this paragraph con- 
tingent upon the action of a committee which is without power 
to act. It is therefore not, fairly speaking, a limitation at all. 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I regret very much that a point of order was sustained 
against each of the amendments which I have offered. I regret 
that the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture felt that it was his duty to make the points of order. Under 
my pro forma amendment I wish to say a few words about short- 
term farm credit. Here is an appropriation of $28,280, supposed 
to be largely for the purpose of having the Department of Agri- 
culture investigate rural credits. If you will go back for sev- 
eral preceding Congresses you will find that this same appropria- 
tion has been in this bill. It is a question whether such appro- 
priation ought to be made unless the Department of Agriculture 
actually produces results. We want results, not mere investiga- 
tions. Now, I have been through the reports of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, going back five or six years. So far the 
Secretary of Agriculture has proposed no concrete plan for 
short-term farm credit. He no doubt has accumulated much 
information on the subject. But what good does that do, if 
Congress does not act on the information. We have an abun- 
dance of information now. We are prepared to act. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is no doubt prepared to submit a plan. This 
would be a basis for action. There is no practical advantage in 
adding to the store of information in the minds of the rural 
credit experts in the Agricultural Department if we can not 
utilize that knowledge to some practical purpose and make it 
contribute to the prosperity of the farmers and the general 
prosperity of the whole country. The time has come when we 
should call upon the Secretary of Agriculture to present a 
definite plan. The plan or plans suggested could be acted upon 
by the Committees on Banking and Currency of the two Houses, 
These committees could report thereon and the Congress could 
act. By this course the thousands of dollars we are appropriat- 
ing would bring practical results. 

It is admitted by all that an increased production of food 
products is essential to the winning of the war. But what has 
the National Government done, through legislative or by Execu- 
tive action to equip the farmers for larger production? 

If the farmers are to enlarge their business and extend their 
farming operations, they must have better credit facilities, 
Credit is a factor in the business of farming as it is in industrial 


-and commercal pursuits, 


Why should not Congress proceed at the earliest date possible 
to complete our rural-credit system by creating a short-term 
credit system that will enable the farmers to secure short-time 
loans at a low rate of interest and upon favorable terms? In 
certain sections of the West there was a failure of the wheat 
crops last year. Seed wheat was high. It required a large 
amount of money to buy this seed wheat. The farmers did 
not have the money. The local banks did not have it. The 
farmers needed credit, but the eredit was not obtainable. The 
result was, in certain sections of the West, the wheat acreage 
was reduced rather than enlarged. All because Congress had 
not established a short-term farm credit system through which 
the farmers might have obtained ample credit to purchase seed 
and improve their equipment for farming. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes. 
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Mr. WALSH. .What sort of proof does the gentleman think 
ought to be required to show that the farmers are receiving 
real ‘benefit from the legislation enacted in their interest? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think there ought to be some other proof 
than the fact that we are appropriating the money and that the 
number of department employees is increasing. 

I noticed the other day that the Secretary of the Treasury 
proposed to create a great corporation, with a capital of 
$500,000,000 to help finance business corporations which were 
engaged in producing munitions of war, or things necessary to 
win the war. We have assumed control of the railroads and 
must finance them. But nobody seems to recognize the impor- 
tance of finaneing the farmers. It is true Congress, by the act 
of July 17, 1916, established a new system of long-time-mortgage 
credit. But this is in its infancy and is unsuited to supplying 
the farmers with credit for the purchase of seed and Implements 
and in the employment of labor. I maintain that to provide 
our farmers with a short-term farm credit system is a war 
measure. It should be acted upon promptly to give our farmers 
the benefit of it for the season of 1918. 

Notwithstanding the fact that my amendments have been ruled 
out of order on this bill, I sincerely hope Congress may see the 
dee of my suggestions and act favorably thereon at an early 

ate. 

Further, I wish to say that I have introduced in the House 
House bill 8827, to provide a system of short-term credit for 
the farmers of the United States. It, in my judgment, would 
prove to be of benefit not only to our farmers but the 
public generally. It would encourage our farmers and enable 
them to enlarge the amount of their annual products, both 
through an enlarged acreage in cultivation and by doing better 
farming. While this would, to an extent, increase the earnings 
of the farmers, it would insure our own people and our allies 
with the necessary food to win the gigantic war in which we 
are engaged. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the severul 
States in the employment of agents to acquire and diffuse useful in- 


formation connected with the d bution and marketing of farm prod- 
te investigational, demonstrational, or extension me 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the folowing amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 79, line 10, after the word “ methods,” insert the following: 
“And for the purpose of precuring labor to plant and harvest the crops 
for the year 1916 on the farms of the United States, $261,500.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have gone through this bill, covering 89 pages and 
appropriating $26,948,773 for the benefit of agriculture, so de- 
nominated, and yet I find not one line or provision to meet the 
greatest emergency that exists in the country against the Amer- 
ican farmer to-<lay—that is the scarcity of labor. I am com- 
pelled to oceupy the time of this committee for a few moments 
to call attention to some information that was sent to me from 
the State board of agriculture which met at Harrisburg, inimy 
native State of Pennsylvania, last week: 

218,000 STATE FARMS LOOKING Fon LABORERS——-MEMBEERS OF HOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE PREDICT DECREASED PRODUCTION. 
HARRISBURG, PA., January 2i, 1918. 

Resolutions adopted by the State board of agriculture at the joint 
meeting of the board and allied bodies last night, declaring that the 
draft should be extended to include people in all walks of life, and that 
there should be conscription of labor if necessary to see that hands are 
1 for the fa will be sent to the national authorities at Wash- 

gton. Conferences of men active ln the board were held to-day with a 
view of ascertaining what steps should be taken to secure men, and rep- 
resentative farmers will likely go to Wash on. 

The speeches at the closing session of board and at the gont 
meeting dealt with conditions which speakers declared would be alarm- 
ing on the farms this year. Predictions of decreased production instead 
of an increase as were freely made. 

On the same date at an agricultural convention in Blair 
County, which is just east of and almost adjoining the county 
in which 1 live, in the district which I represent, this statement 


nppears : 


Si FARMERS TO QUIT BUSINESS—-LABOR SHORTAGE FORCES BLAIR COUNTY 
MEN TO SELL LANDS-—BEDFOND COUNTY HIT, 


ALTOONA, PA., January 23, 1918. 


Thirty-one farmers raang in the southern end of Blair County are 
advertising their stock and implements for sale and preparing to go 
out of business by next April. mong the farms are some of the largest 
and best in Blair County, iv the rich agricultural belt of the Morrisons 
Cove, a producing section surpassed — Lancaster County only. 

A few of the farmers have made sufficient money to re, but almost 
all are discontinuing farming becanse hg have not sufficient help. 

The same condition exists in Bedford County. It is estimated there 
fan a a Ae per cent reduction in operating farms in Blair County by 
next April, 


This situation is acute in Pennsylvania. It is se in all the 
Eastern States, and this is the reason of it: Large wages are 
paid in ammunition factories, at the coa} mines, and in yarious 
industries, and these public works have drained the farms of the 
ordinary labor that was employed in that occupation. On top 
of that came along this selective draft, taking away the farmers’ 
sons, so that there is no one left to operate the farms, 

What are the remedies that are offered—and I have listened 
to the debate here while this bill has been discussed for six 
days past—and what suggestion has been made te meet this 
exigency? Four remedies are mentioned: First, it was sug- 
gested that we take the boys and girls from ‘the towns 
and put them on the farms as volunteers to do the farm 
work. That was tried last year and proved a failure. It 
would not work. And, second, some putriot has brought 
forth the proposition that we employ and bring over a 
great quantity of cheap labor from ‘China and operate our 
farms by Chinese coolie labor, but that is met with opposition 
by residents of the Pacific coast; they will not ‘tolerate that 
kind of labor in competition with American workmen in the 
United States. A third suggestion made is the one I saw in 
the Official Bulletin, issued by George Creel, which we all read 
or do not read, as the case may be, that they propose to bring 
over 106,000 laborers from Porto Rico and perform our farm 
labor by aid of these new citizens. I congratulate my friends 
from the South upon this proposal, because they know very 
well that no Porto Rican would ever come north to work on 
an American farm, He would go to Florida or some State near 
the Gulf and grow lettuce or crocus bulbs and that would be 
the extent of his farming. Porto Ricans have ne knowledge 
of farming as this industry is conducted in the United States. 
There is a fourth method suggested by the State Agricultural 
Board of Pennsylvania, as indicated by the resolution above 
quoted, that I think is entitled to the serious consideration of 
this Congress, and it Is entitled to the thoughtful ednsideration 
of any man on this floor who represents a farming eonstituency 
and who wants to take care of their interests in this bill. That 
is the plan by which we will draft every man, woman, and child 
in all walks of life between the ages of 16—1 fix the age at 16 
because under the laws of Pennsylvania and most of ‘the 
States we can not force anyone under 16 to work; they should 
go to school—and 60 years of age, Not to foree them arbitrarily 
to work, not by compelling them to labor, but to take stock of 
our man power from which we ean draw ‘labor to use on the 
farm, if they are willing to farm, during the summer of 1018. 
This appropriation—and I appeal to the chairman who repre- 
sents the majority party in this House—is necessary, every 
dollar of it, but we must add to it a sum large enough to 
enable the department to send this labor when thus mobilized 
to the farms where it is needed. The President of the United 
States in addressing the farmers of Illinois yesterday appealed 
to them to increase the production of the farms of our country, 
but he is singularly silent as to where the labor is fo be pro- 
cured to plant the crop and cultivate and harvest the same 
during the coming season. ; 

The President states in an admirable address to the farmers, 
delivered yesterday at the University of Dlinois, as follows: 

And ‘their response to the demands of t 
in every sania remarkable. Last sae ji ariet Spern pagen daai par 


12,000,000 acres the largest plan revious year, and the 
yields from the or were Sneed arent 7 


In the fall of a wheat acreage of 70.000 was ted, which 
was 1,000,000 larger than for 2 preeed dan 8, greater 
than the next largest, and 7,000,000 greater n the preceding five- 


year average. 

But I ought to say to that it is not only necessary that these 
Poe an o should be 3 dut that they eects be exeeeded. 

How is the American farmer to meet this clarion call to 
high duty, with the demand for labor to help him growing more 
exasperating with each passing day? Is the Department of 
Agriculture going to come to his relief by aiding him in secur- 
ing laborers? Not one cent of all the millions here appropri- 
ated is to be used for this imperative purpose. The farmer is 
invited to perform a greater task in 1918 than he did in 1917 
with far less hands'to do the work. He can not do it. Further- 
more in this address we find this consolation for the farmer: 

Farmers have not been exem from the draft. I know that they 
would not wish to be. I take it for rranted they would not wish to be 
put in a class by themselves in this respect. 

Of course, the farmers do not wish to be placed in a-class and 
branded as that part of our people who seek to avoid the draft 
for occupational reasons. The farmers are patriotic. They 
have always patriotic, 
country have our first and greatest defenders. ‘They will 
be such in this war. But we must not allow their love of coun- 
try and patriotic zeal to cause them to leave the farms to such 
an extent as to cause a shortage of food for ourselves and our 


In all our wars the farmers of our ~ 


1918. 


allies, and endanger the success of our gallant soldiers in their 
battle for liberty. 

What then is the farmer to do but turn, as I now urge, to the 
Department of Agriculture for help? Are we going to deny our 
farmers this relief? I sincerely hope not. 

Mr. Chairman. the President of the United States in his 
address further adds— 

ms d Ir prevails over the scarci 

of Rg Shee rae . —— 8 no 4 sirih of planting —— 
crops this year or of harvesting them if they di 

from which it appears that the President is alive to the crisis 
that confronts the Amcrican farmer. The President's sugges- 
tion is that in the second draft the key men who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits will be exempt, and that only the ordinary 
farm laborer will be taken off the farm. This will not supply 
the deficiency that now exists. The draft that has already, been 
enforced has. taken the farmers and farmer boys to such an 
extent that the searcity of labor has been accentuated through- 
out all the agricultural districts of the country, and this to such 
an extent that farmers. are giving up their farms. They were 
scarcely able to harvest their crops last summer, and they will 
not face another such period of hardship, trial, and disappoint- 
ment, and they can not be expected to do so. 

This. condition of our farming community imposes upon us, as 
national legislators, an imperative duty. We must act. We 
must remember, and be guided by this principle that “that is 
the best Government which desires to make the people happy, 
and knows how to make them happy.” 

Farmer boys pleaded earnestly with the exemption boards, 
either for a stay of the draft or for exemption on account of 
occupation, and they were almost uniformly refused; hence they 
will take no chances on the future draft. Those that are left 
do not expect to receive any better consideration in the future 
than their brothers have in the past. 

Another suggestion made by the President is as follows: 


206,000 SOLDIERS TO HELP. 


At harvest time 200,000 soldiers are to be 8 to return to the 
55... a e E EA 
5 pre Dh may be called upon in iays, for this service before 
going to ce. 

And this will prove futile for the reason that Pennsylvania 
alone will require a greater number on the farms than the 
200,000 which it proposes to release. The President does not 
seem to comprehend the extent and magnitude and the insur- 
mountable difficulties that exist in the rural communities be- 
cause of the scarcity of labor. 

Near industrial centers the men have simply forsaken the 
farms. In the counties of Westmoreland and Butler, in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, which I have the honor to represent, the 
ordinary laborer at a coal mine is paid $5 per day; a miner 
with little skill or experience can earn from $5 to $15 per 
day. The boy who drives the mule in the mine is allowed 
$5.15. per day. In the large industrial plants where munitions 
are made the ordinary mechanic can earn $10 per day; and, 
although the cost of living is high, these liberal wages have 
attracted the labor from the farms, and only those who own 
the land now cling to its cultivation as a means of livelihood. 
The tenant class and those who work by the month on farms 
and the day laborers have removed from the land and have 
gone into industrial employment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not a question of future speculation, it is 
a question of meeting the irrepressible condition, that now con- 
fronts the American farmer and is driving him from his regular 
avocation; but the critical side of this situation is not confined 
alone to the farmer. The wheat crop was short last year and 
the corn crop. did not mature well, and we are now engaged in 
devising means to piece out the wheat crop so that we may 
have bread, or war bread, until the new harvest comes in July. 
We must not only feed the American people and the American 
Army but we must feed the armies of our allies in England, 
France, and Italy, and they must have the best, because they 
are now fighting our war; and, in addition to this, the popu- 
lation of England, France, Italy, and even Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Spain are drawing on us heavily for food, and 
will continue to draw on us until normal peace conditions 
come again. 

What, therefore, will it profit us to arm and equip one and 
one-half million men and send them to Europe and have one 
and one-half million men more in training camps if we are 
unable to ration them in the field and feed them while training 
here at home. 

If Ameriea has fallen down in her military preparations, as 
Democratie Senators have repeatedly asserted, in my judg- 
ment we are now about to fall down in our food production, 
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Statistics from my own State of Pennsylvania show it, and 
our farmers in convention as above quoted aver it, and I ven- 
ture to assert that the same conditions exist in every State east 
of the Mississippi River, and especially in the great industrial 
Eastern and Middle States, 

What is the use, Mr. Chairman, of appropriating almost $27,- 
000,000 for various purposes and schemes in this Agricultural 
bill when we overlook the one great need of governmental 
assistance and aid in procuring laborers for the farmer? 

For instance, we are here appropriating $1,900,000 for the 
Weather Bureau, $5,700,000 for the Forestry Service, $1,200,000 
for the Bureau of Chemistry, $1,900,000 for the Bureau of 
Markets, and $3,150,000: for the States Relations Service and 
not one penny to obtain labor or labor-saving machinery for 
our farmers to assist them in planting their crops, cultivating 
and caring for the same, and harvesting them when matured, 
It is proposed by this amendment to divert only $261,500 from 
being used “to acquire information about the distribution and 
marketing the farm products,” to obtaining laborers for the 
farmers to relieve them in their dire distress, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, from South Carolina, 
raises. a point of order, and the chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House, from Virginia, rules it out of order. Such 
being the case, there is little relief for the farmer in this sort 
of legislation, in my opinion. 

2 the South is in the saddle and “we are riding for a 

Forestry can wait. States Relations Service can stop. The 
Bureau of Markets can. give up a portion of its millions. The 
patient, patriotic American farmer needs part of these millions 
to help him in his stupendous task of feeding the world in arms, 
We must win this war, and our prime necessity is food. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there should have been $5,000,000 ap- 
propriated for this purpose in this bill, and cut down some of 
the other appropriations mentioned above, and placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture with explicit instructions 
that he secure farm laborers, wherever he could get them, to 
be engaged on the farms of the United States until the war is 
over and then transport them back to the place from whence 
they came. Some of these laborers might be procured in west- 
ern Canada, some of them in Porto Rico, some of them in 
Mexico, and a vast number of them in the large cities of 
America. This plan will not draw labor from any organized in- 
dustry, or take a single man or woman from the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. It-applies solely and entirely to the great body 
of people in our large cities who are either unemployed, or work 
in unessential employments, from which they can be easily 
spared during this short emergency for this great purpose. 

In this discussion, Mr. Chairman, there is another matter that 
is pressing for the attention of Congress. In connection with 
this situation, the young farmer boys and others that remain 
at home, even though they may be exempted, as the President 

, feel the stigma and disgrace at being pointed out and 
called slackers. Our draft law was passed for the purpose of 
mobilizing the whole Nation for the purpose of war, and it 
should be amended and extended, so that it would include every 
man, woman, and child between the ages of 16 and 60, and all 
those who are physically able to bear arms should be drafted 
between the ages of 21 and 30, and the others, when physically 
able, given industrial employment necessary to sustain the 
Army. Those that are sent into the mills and factories to 
manufacture munitions and other supplies, and those that are 
sent into transportation lines, to transport the same, and 
those that are sent back to the farms, to produce the most 
essential commodity of all, namely, the food supply of the 
Nation, should all be entitled to wear a badge inscribed with 
the words, “ United States service, special detail,” and they 
should have a uniform to wear when they are off duty, with 
their friends, in the towns, or about their homes, on off days 
and in the evenings, and they should be required to wear these 
uniforms. By this means it would become generally known, and 
it would be well understood, that all are soldiers and all are 
serving the country, only in different pursuits, and in different 
occupations, and the stigma and disgrace of being at home 
would be removed entirely, and we would be truly a united 
people, all serving alike our common country. 

Mr. Chairman, out of this great mass of people between the 
ages of 16 and 60 we would be able to have sufficient laborers to 
cultivate our farms, to operate our mills and factories, and to 
carry on our great lines of transportation and all other business 
necessary in the time of war, and the American farmer, who is 
now hard pressed and is our most neglected citizen, would be 
relieved of his unbearable burden, and would be elevated again 
to the place he has hitherto occupied, as the leader in our 
greatest industrial pursuit. 
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Mr. Chairman, this movement from the land to the towns and 
cities which is taking place with increased volume each year 
has produced an alarming situation in the United States. So 
imperceptibly has it occurred that the danger produced thereby 
has not yet become apparent to our people. 

The war hus challenged attention to it for the first time. 
Buckley in his great work of civilization states that the first 
evidence of decay of the great nations of the past occurred 
when the farmers deserted the soil and turned to city life and 
industrial pursuits. 

Rome's fall dated from the time when the farms of the 
Pyrennes were deserted by the farmers’ sons, who joined the 
Roman legions or settled in Rome, and became part of the 
Roman rabble that clamored only for“ bread and the circus.” 

The United States Government must now face this growing 
menace. We have registered our industries, and they are under 
Government control. The President has taken over our systems 
of transportation, and they are operated by a Director General 
of Railroads, Our greatest industry, our most essential source 
of production, namely, our farms, are as yet entirely neglected. 
With the cities of the United States full of men and women who 
could work on the farms, if properly registered, directed and 
controlled, no step has been taken toward registering and sys- 
tematizing this source of labor, and yet the entire farming 
community of the United States is short of labor to such an 
extent that farms are being abandoned, cultivation is declining, 
and production of food is rapidly diminishing. 

Mr. Chairman, this annual appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is the place, and this is the time, to start a 
great movement to correct this trouble, and to start the means 
to prevent this approaching calamity. 

If we are to win this war quickly, as we will ultimately win 
it, if we are to support our soldiers in the field with food, cloth- 
ing, medicine, and other supplies, we must start earnestly and 
at once this movement back to the land, and we must register 
the great body of our men and women who can be spared to 
help during the war in this great work of increasing the food 
supply of the world, and this must be done during the summer 
of 1918. If we help our farmers by the legislation I here pro- 
pose, we will bring back to them the happy days and prosperous 
times of which Macauley speaks when he says: 

Then none was for a party 
Then all were for the State; 
Then the great men helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 
Then lands were fairly 8 
Then spoils were fairly sold; 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave day of old, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be heard on 
the point of order because I think it is self-evident, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have said everything I wish to say, Mr. 
Chairman, except that I want leave to extend and revise my 
remarks. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman contend there is au- 
thority in the law for this amendment? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, the amendment makes no 
change, except that it gives $200,000 more to be used for this 
purpose. It simply adds that to the provisions of this section, 
which, if the Chair will read, he will see is germane to the 
amendment. The section provides for the employment of agents 
to acquire and diffuse useful information in connection with 
the distribution and marketing of farm products through inves- 
tigational, demonstrational, or extension methods, and the 
amendment I have proposed simply means that that investigation 
shall be carried forward for the purpose of securing farm labor. 
It is certainly germane to the purpose of the section and it 
ought not to go out on that ground on a point of order, If it is 
to go out upon the ground that it increases the appropriation, 
then I shall willingly permit the $200,000 to be stricken out and 
allow it to stand at $61,500, and then allow the Secretary to use 
any part of the appropriation he pleases for this purpose, because 
I believe this great outcry for labor will become so pressing that 
the Secretary will use all this money for that purpose and not 
for the other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment proposes to give the See- 
retary authority to procure and pay for labor to work on the 
farms. Does the gentleman maintain that there is any au- 
thority in existing law under which the Secretary can do that? 
If there is not, then, of course, this plainly enlarges his power 
and would be out of order, 


Mr. ROBBINS. It brings the department under this provi- 
sion, to make investigation and report and open the way for in- 
creasing the labor on the farms. Under some authority of law 
he proposes to import from Porto Rico labor to the extent of 
106,000 men. 

The CHAIRMAN. But this is authority to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to procure and pay for labor. It is not an investiga- 
tion, but is to furnish labor on the farms. The gentleman can not 
cite me to any statute that gives that authority. Of course the 
amendment is legislation and is plainly out of order. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not have any statute to cite to the 
chairman. Iam not aware that there is any. : 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps the Chair 
misinterprets the amendment. It does not give the authority, 
as I understand it, to the Secretary to procure labor or do any- 
mng 1 that kind but merely to inquire into the best methods of 

oing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will read the amendment: 

And for the purpose of procuring labor to plant and harvest the 
crops for the year 1918 on the farms of the United States, 

That is to be inserted after line 10, on page 79. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, it is just enlarging the duty 
of these agents. That is the purpose of it. The Chairman is, 
putting a construction upon it that I did not have in mind. In 
addition to this investigation which they are making, acquiring 
and diffusing information, my amendment provides that they 
shall also inquire where labor can be procured. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. I take it the Chair is trying to ascertain if 
there is any law which authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to procure labor for any purpose. There is no such law. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is not the purpose of this amendment. 
These agents are to inquire where it can be procured. If they 
can report that 500,000 men can be procured in Porto Rico or 
1,000 men in Mexico or 10,000 men in western Canada, then 
this provides that an investigation shall be made and these 
facts reported and steps taken to get this labor, and the Ameri- 
can farmer relieved from his present perilous situation. It is 
not that the Secretary of Agriculture is to hire men to do the 
harvesting. 

Mr. LEVER. The Secretary of Agriculture would not have 
the authority unless we give it to him to make that kind of an 
inquiry. 

Mr. TOWNER.. Mr. Chairman, of course, the language is 
that this amount shall be expended to acquire and diffuse in- 
formation. “To acquire,” of course, is a very broad term, also 
“to diffuse” is a broad term, and “ useful information” is also 
a broad term. If in any way this amendment merely adds to 
this statement particulars which are within the general and 
broad terms used, of course, it is not subject to the point of 
order. If the Chair interprets it as granting actually an ex- 
tension of powers to the Secretary to secure labor, I grant that 
it would be subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa correctly states 
the principle. If this amendment was merely Intended to 
afford the means to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to en- 
large his activities in this connection, without enlarging his 
powers, the amendment would be plainly in order. If it goes 
further and affords additional powers to the Secretary it is new 
legislation and is out of order. The Chair will again read the 
amendment: 

e of procuring lab i 
en ioe th mae 1 18 on the n United Stakes 227.805 me 

It is apparent to the Chair that the amendment extends au- 
thority to the Secretary of Agriculture in excess of that con- 
templated by the paragraph, and the gentleman must reframe 
his amendment to make it in order. The point of order to the 
amendment in its present form is sustained. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 79, Une 9, after the word “products” insert the following: 
“and the procuring of farm labor.“ 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that amendment on two grounds. First, it is not 
germane to the section of the bill and in the second place it 
is not authorized by law. I desire to call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that the authority given to the Secretary of 
Agriculture is contained in the organic act creating that de- 
partment, and I shall read that for the Information of the 
Chair: 

There shall be at the seat of eee are a rtment of Agricul- 


ture, the general design and du of which shall be to acquire and 
diffuse among the people of the United States useful information on 


1918. 
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culture in the most — apes and compre- 


subjects connected with a 
hensive sense of that wo: and to procure, 
among the; people mew and valuable seeds 


Now, of course, I know that labor is very vital to agrieulture, 

but it is not any more vital to agriculture than it is to manu- 

_ facture, I have never seen in my connection with this bill the 
authority of the fundamental act stretched to any such limit 
as this. In the second place, this proposition would not be ger- 
mane to this paragraph because this paragraph deals entirely 
with the proposition of the employment of agents to acquire, 
disseminate, and diffuse useful information connected with the 
distribution and marketing of farm products through certain 
methods. 

Now, the gentleman's amendment proposes’ that we shall pro- 
cure information about farm labor. Certainly the two propo- 
sitions are not related to each. other and can not be germane. 
I insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. ‘ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment 
offered is entirely germane, and in order to test the proposition 
and determine accurately we must look at the clause in which 
it appears and the purpose of the clause. Now, the clause 
reads thus: 

m 
seats Inthe winployment of adonis to acqulte aad duse information 
connected with 
What? 

with ‘the distribution and marketing of farm produets 

And now comes the amendment 
and the procurement piin- — — labor through investigational, demonstra- 
tional, or extensional hods. 

Why is not eee amendment to the proposition in 
this clause? It does not put in anything that is new. It cer- 
tainly does not disturb the existing provisions of the bill. It 
gives to these agents one additional! duty, not new or unrelated 
to those already delegated, but a duty connected with farming. 
This ‘Investigation is concerned with farms. The labor that 
is proposed to be considered is farm labor. It is germane, 
and it is certainly pertinent and it is certainly in point with 
the very purpose of this section. Why is it not proper to insert 
it here? I need not advert to the great merits of the propo- 
sition, because it is not necessary; but I do impress upon 
the Chairman not to semi it out on a point of order on the 
ground argued by the gentleman— that it is not germane to the 
purpose of the section. It is most pertinent and most germane 
to ascertain not only how these farm products are to be mar- 
keted but ‘ascertain the labor ‘that is to be used in conneetion 
therewith, whether for planting, harvesting, or marketing the 
same. I deny that it is not a germane proposition, and I ask 
the Chair to sustain it und not send it out on a point of order. 

Mr. ‘STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, only a few minutes ago, 
in the consideration of the second paragraph on page 78, when 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] offered an amend- 
ment, after the word “‘ cotton,” in line 20, to insert the words 
“and wool,” the then occupant of the chair, the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole, held that it was out of order, and 
for this reason, that the Speaker of the House had on many 
‘occasions decided that you could not add a different provision 
to that incorporated in a paragraph where it related to only 
one subject matter. The point now made by the chairman of 
the committee that it is not germane applies to this amendment 
here, because this amendment seeks to extend the activities of 
this Bureau of Markets to a different subject other than that 
Provided by this paragraph. In its present phraseology that 
is the only authority that this bureau has for the performance 
of this duty. It is limited to the extent of information con- 
nected with the distribution and marketing of farm products. 
Now it'is proposed to extend that activity to the extent of pro- 
curing farm labor. The chairman of the committee has calleil 
‘the attention of the Chair to the organic act on which all this 
legislation is fundamentally based, that it is limited to aequir- 
ing and diffusing among the people useful information on sub- 
jects connected with ‘agriculture. I wish to call the attention 
of the Chair in construing that authority to the fact that the 
Congress has since then created a department, first, of Com- 
merce and Labor, and later divided that department into two 
oue the Department of Commerce and the other the Department 
of Labor—and there is at the present time authority in the 
Department of Labor to perform this very useful work and it 
Is now being carried on. So in the construction by the Chair 
of that aettvity or the function of the respective departments the 
Chair should take into consideration the authority that is vested 
in the Department of Agriculture and ‘the ‘authority ‘that is 
‘vested in the Department of Labor. I «respectfully submit, as 
Suggested by the ¢hairman of the committee, that there is no 
authority in law under the Department of Agriculture to give 


and -distribute 


this additional authority to the Bureau of Markets and, further, 
that it is not germane, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will pardon me 
for a'moment. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
states that the Chair rightfully held that to add “wool” to 
* cotton ™ in the provision that was under consideration a short 
time ago was not germane for the reason that another subject 
could not be added. The gentleman is correct about the judg- 
ment of the Chair being correct, but it is upon another ground. 
It has been held, and it is well established, that when one item 
is contained in a bill another item may not be added to it. 
If, however, two items are contained in a bill then another 
item may be added to it. The proposition is not that items 
may not be added, but the proposition is as to When and under 
what circumstances items may be added. I suggest for the 
Chair’s consideration this thought: It is true that in the pro- 
visions of this paragraph and in the provisions of the funda- 
mental law which establishes the Department of Agriculture 
it gives authority to the Secretary to acquire and diffuse use- 
ful information regarding subjects connected with agriculture. 
Now, there is nothing outside of that domain that is suggested 
by this umendment. When -gentlemen say that labor is a sub- 
ject outside the domain of agriculture, certainly gentlemen do 
not understand of what agriculture consists. To an extent that 
does not exist in another occupation. or employment; labor is the 
essential of agriculture. Nine-tenths of agriculture is labor. 
To say that a proposition regarding labor is not germane to the 
consideration of the subject of agriculture is certuinly, in my 
judgment, entirely unfounded. 

The provision that the gentleman suggests here by way of 


amendment is not to change the subject.of investigation. It is 
not even to extend it. It is merely to particularize and to say that 


part of this useful information shall be that regarding labor on 
‘the farm, Can it be held ‘that that is not germane to the 
proposition we have under consideration? I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that is going very ‘far afield for the purpose of defeating.a 
wery useful amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). The ‘Chair 
has followed the discussion on this point of order with interest. 
It has been instructive and profitable. The Chair does not wish 


to be too technical in his rulings, and at the same time he de- 


sires to keep within the precedents,.and also within the rule of 
reason. All parliamentary rulings ought to be founded in 
reason. 

If the paragraph under consideration proposed to acquire 
and diffuse information connected with and relating to the farm, 
the amendment would be plainly in order, because labor is con- 
cerned with and immediately related to the farm. But that is 
not the purpose of the paragraph. The paragraph contemplates 
the acquisition and diffusion of useful information connected 
with the distribution and marketing of farm products. It goes 
no ‘further. 

‘The ascertainment of the whereabouts of an available labor 
supply is in no wise related to the collection and diffusion of 
information concerning the distribution and marketing of farm 
products. Very plainly, it seems to me, this amendment is not 
germane to:the-subject matter of the paragraph. Therefore it 
violates the rule relating to.germaneness. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For general administrative expenses in connection with the lines of 
inve: tion, 8 and demonstration conducted in the Bureau 
of Markets, $19, 

In all, for general expenses, \$961,705, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, in order ‘to call the attention of the committee to an 
item of publicity. Here is an appropriation that approaches a 
million dollars, a very large proportion of which goes to the 
collection of information and the distribution or diffusion of 
the same. So I:take it that the diffusion of this information is 
one of the chief agencies, and it is to that feature that ‘I want 
to call the attention of the committee. 

Here in our system of Government we endeavor to take the 
public into our confidence and legislate very largely through 
public opinion, and in so deing the mails are literally flooded 
with material gathered from various sources and, I presume, 
sent broadcast, probably to u selected list. I do not know, but 


Lam of the opinion that there is u good deal of it that is not of 


the value that would warrant its distribution. I am not in- 
‘Clined to -eriticize, but I hold in my hand, for example, the 
allotment that reached my office day before yesterday. It -ail 
‘came in one envelope. It comes touching the Bureau of Markets. 
I have not made a sufficient examination to know whether the 
information is collated and would be of real value. One sheet 
is a report of the meat conditions. Another relates to daily 
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wholesale price of fresh meats, Another sheet relates to live 
stock at stockyards, with special reference to the receipts. 
Another one is the same subject continued. Accompanying this 
list came inclosed three letters, each signed by the chief of the 
bureau, and each one calling attention to the specific informa- 
tion of the sheet accompanying. What I call your attention to 
is this, that the mails are literally flooded with this sort of 
information. I have this word from a publisher in Ohio: 

We received this morning on one mail 14 letters, all with free 
“press dope inside. And, as the publishing company gets its mail 
several times a day, owing to the nature of the business, some idea 
may be gained.of the enormous amount of absolutely worthless stuff 
that is being. sent out, for the same thing is being enacted in every 
newspaper office in the country. 

He makes the statement that there is not a single newspaper 
in that section that prints any of this, and at the same time the 
mails are crowded, and the mail facility, in a sense, is quite 
seriously interrupted. 

I have another letter from a different section of the State, in 
which the writer says: 


I am not inclined to criticize, but I am 1 for your inspection 
a portion of some mail received to-day, which will give you some idea 
of the demands made on the newspapers. Of course they should do 
what they can to help, and I believe they are willing to do so, but 
while they are performing this seryice they should be protected from 
imposition. : 

Now, I admit that when the Government sends out this mat- 
ter it is no command that the newspapers are to print it. 
I presume it refers simply to information that the publishers 
ean read and upon which they may write editorials. From that 
standpoint the information, if important, will serve a good 
purpose. But I now refer to an incident that I want the com- 
mittee to know 

In my office last week appeared one of these innocent publicity 
agents who wanted me to give information touching whether 
my home was observing the rules and recommendations that 
have been published by Mr. Hoover on the conservation of food. 

I am entirely in sympathy, I will say to the committee, with 
the campaign to conserve food. I was reared upon corn bread, 
and do not like it at all, but I will eat it, if necessary, so that 
the boys across the sea may have the wheat they otherwise 
would be denied. I am perfectly willing to do it, and am willing 
to make any other sort of necessary sacrifice. But I think that 
it is a woefully cheap performance for departments or Govern- 
ment agencies to send persons about in order to find some one 
in public office who would be willing to have his name appear 
in the papers to the effect that his family is observing this rule 
and that rule. This character of publicity provokes ridicule in 
the minds of the great masses. I have seen it in the Washing- 
ton papers here, bringing in the families of the Cabinet officers 
and other various men and women high in station. These elab- 
orated rehearsals of official Washington in its table observances 
have the virtue of furnishing copy I admit, but I am wondering 
what effect that sort of story is having upon the people through- 
out the country. In my judgment, it is not having a salutary 
effect, but rather creates a sense of disgust of an otherwise very 
creditable as well as important effort. I must confess that 
when the innocent individual came to me for what she claimed 
was interesting information, that she might write, as she had in 
other cases, a beautiful story, I was so outraged with the gen- 
eral itching for cheap publicity so apparent in many quarters 
that I did not treat her very courteously. I am not here making 
a public confession or apology, but I do think the Government 
ought not to undignify itself in such methods of publicity that 
are being conducted quite generally to-day. I am making the 
criticism as a friend of food conservation. At this particular 
time it would appear to me that the mails ought not to be 
flooded with so much of this—what would the newspaper boys 
call it? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Bunk! 

Mr. FESS. I would not want to use the word “bunk,” but 
I do think this “canned stuff” should at this time give the 
mails relief and conserve the print paper, which has now come 
to be a real crisis. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Enforcement of the United States 
the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
United States grain standards act, including such rent and the employ- 
ment of such persons and means as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
deem uecessary, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, $456,580. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STEENERSON.. Mr. Chairman, Congress on August 10 
last passed the Food Administration law, under authority of 
which the prices of food and farm products are regulated. The 
net is broad enough to cover many other things. I notice in 


rain standards act: To enable 
nto effect the provisions of the 


the first seetion that it covers “foods, feeds, fuel, including 
fuel oi! and natural gas, and fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, 
tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment required 
for the actual production of foods, feeds, and fuel.” 

Now that the products of the farm have been regulated in 
price, I wanted to know why this authority granted by this act. 
was not extended to the other things, and I wrote to the Food 
Administration on January 15 about it, as follows: 


JANUARY 15, 1918, 
UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sins: Please advise me what, if any, steps have been taken to 
control the price of “ tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equlp- 
ment required for actual production of food, feeds, and fuel,” embraced 
in the food-control act approved August 10, 1917. 

Respectfully, 
I received in reply this letter: 


UNITED STATES Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1918. 
Hon, HALVOR STEENERSON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I received your letter of January 15 asking for informa- 
tion in regard to the steps that had been taken for controlling the 
prices of tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment re- 
quired for actual production of food, feeds, and fuel. 

This matter is under the control of and is being handled by the 
Department of Agriculture, who have entire charge thereof. 

n the Executive order providing for the organization of the United 
States Food Administration, the only powers delegated to the United 
States Food Administrator are those with reference to foods, feeds, and 
sig rh hehehe products, the language of said Executive order being 
as follows: 

“Said United States Food Administrator shall supervise, direct, and 
carry into effect the provisions of said act and the powers and authority 
therein given to the President so far as the same apply to foods, feeds, 
and their derivative products.” a 

Since the power of the United States Food Administrator is limited 


to that delegated to him by the President, the Food Administration has 


never had any power to take steps for controlling the prices of tools, 
utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment 

eee ee this satisfactorily answers your letter, I am, 

Faithfully, yours, 
à HERBERT HOOVER. 

Then I wrote to the Department of Agriculture, asking what 
they had done, and so far I have received no answer. But I 
want to point out that on December 4—that is, three or four 
months after this act was passed—the President made an ad- 
dress to Congress, in which he said: ; 

“Recent experience has convinced me that the Congress must 
go further in authorizing the Government to set limits to prices. 
The law of supply and demand, I am sorry to say, has been re- 
placed by the law of unrestrained selfishness. While we have 
eliminated profiteering in several branches of industry it still 
runs impudently rampant in others. The farmers, for example, 
complain with a great deal of justice that, while the regulation 
of food prices restricts their incomes, no restraints are placed 
upon the prices of most of the things they must themselves pur- 
chase; and similar inequities obtain on all sides.” 

The papers this morning contain a letter written by the Pres- 
ident to the farmers, in which he repeats the statement that 
Congress should extend the authority. He says: 

“The impression which prevails in some quarters that while 
the Government has sought to fix the prices of foodstuffs, it has 
not sought to fix other prices to determine the expenses of the 
farmer is a mistaken one.” 

Then he goes on to speak about other regulated prices. Then 
he says: 

“T have every reason to believe that the Congress will extend 
the powers of the Government in this important, and even es- 
sential, matter so that the tendency to profiteering which is 
showing itself in too many quarters may be effectively checked.” 

It was no doubt an oversight on the part of the Chief Execu- 
tive that he overlooked the fact that the authority to control 
the prices of the things that the farmer buys was in the law, 
I do not suppose that the President can remember all these 
things. He is charged with grave responsibilities, and no 
doubt it is impossible for any human being to remember all of 
these laws that we have passed giving him power. But he has 
many Cabinet officers and assistant Cabinet officers, many of 
whom are learned men, doctors of philosophy and scientists 
of note. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in fiye minutes, 


— 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I say he has Cabinet officers and assist- 
ants in each of these departments whose duty it is to aid him 
in executing and administering the laws of Congress and to 
remind him if he overlooks anything of importance. And it 
seems to me they ought not to let the President announce to 
the farmers of the United States that Congress has failed to 
act in this matter. We know that the executive department 
under the charge of the Attorney General several weeks ago 
agreed with the Harvester Trust to postpone the prosecution 
of that monopoly. That institution controls the principal tools 
and implements, the harvesters and mowers and reapers, and 
so forth, that the farmers have to buy and which have been 
increased in price to an enormous extent. That trust is now 
engaged in profiteering at the expense of the farmer, whose 
grain has been reduced in price under this food-control act, but 
their prosecution is postponed by the Department of Justice. 

Some one ought to inform the Chief Executive that Congress 
is not lacking; that it passed this law on August 20, which 
confers, through the President’s order, on the Department of 
Agriculture, as Mr. Hoover says, the power to regulate these 
prices of which the farmers most complain. It seems to me it 
would be a good idea to insert in this bill an appropriation for 
the employment and equipment of flappers, or climenoles. That 
term may be new to you, but our reliable friend, Gulliver, who 
visited an island floating in the air some years ago, told us that 
in that country the people were very scientific; they were ad- 
dicted to the study of geometry and all the natural sciences, 
and, in fact, on all their ornamental robes they had pictures of 
the sun, moon, and stars, and that they were so absorbed in 
those scientific studies that it was sometimes necessary to re- 
mind them of their important duties close at hand; and there- 
fore they had employed climenoles—that is, people who had 
fixed upon long poles blown bladders filled with dried peas or 
little pebbles—and when these dignitaries in high station forgot 
that there was some important duty to perform the climenoles 
just flapped them on the face and woke them up, so they would 
know what was going on. [Laughter.] 

Now, would it not be a good idea to include in this bill an 
appropriation for about 16 climenoles, to furnish their own 
equipment, so that they could remind our executive officers that 
we had passed last year a law giving full authority to regulate 
the prices of farm implements and farm machinery and fer- 
tilizers, and that the Department of Agriculture now neglects to 
take any steps to enforce it? These climenoles, it seems to me, 
would be very desirable and useful. [Laughter.] 

Gulliver’s description of these people is as follows: 

Their heads were all reclined either to the right or to the left; one of 
their eyes turned inward and the other directly up to the zenith. 
Their outward garments were adorned with the figures of suns, moons, 
and stars, interwoven with those of fiddles, flutes, harps, trumpets, 
guitars, harpsichords, and many more instruments of music unknown 
to us in Europe. I observed here and there many in the habit of 
servants, with a blown bladder fastened like a fliail to the end of a 
short stick, which they carried in their hands. In each bladder was a 
small quantity of dried pas or little pebbles (as I was afterwards 
informed). ith these bladders they now and then flapped the mouths 
and ears of those who stood near them, of which practice I could not 
then conceive the meaning. It seems the minds of these people are 
so taken up with intense speculations that they neither can speak nor 
attend to the discourses of others without being aroused by some 
external taction upon the organs of speech and hearing, for which 
reason those persons who are able to afford it 8 keep a Sanpa 
(the original is climenole) in their family as one of their domestics, 
nor ever walk abroad or make visits without him. And the business 
of this officer is, when two or three or more persons are in company, 
gently to strike with his bladder the mouth of him who is to spea 
and the right ear of him or them to whom the speaker addresses him- 
self. This flapper is likewise employed diligently to attend his master 
in his walks, and upon occasion to give him a soft flap on his eyes, 
because he is 3 so wrapped up in cogitation that he is in = 
danger of fang own every precipice and — his head ARIAT 
every pons and in the streets of jostling others or be tled self 
into the kennel. (A Voyage to puta, ch. II.) 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter, in the performance of the duties required of the Bureau 
of Markets in the administration or enforcement of provisions of acts 
(United States cotton-futures act, 39 Stat. L., 476; United States grain- 
standards act, 89 Stat. L., 482; United States warehouse act, 39 Stat. 
L., 486; standard-container act, 39 Stat. L., 673; and the acts making 
annual appropriations for the Department of Agriculture) relating to 
the Department of Agriculture, the Secretary of Agriculture, or any 
representative authorized by him for the purpose, shall have wer 
to administer oaths, examine witnesses, and call for the production of 
books and papers. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. I should like to ask what is the need for 
inserting the new authority for representatives of the depart- 


ng jos 


ment authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture to administer 
oaths, examine witnesses, and call for the production of books 
and papers? Under existing law, as I recall it, that authority 
is given only to the Secretary of Agriculture. If my memory 
serves me right, last year there was considerable discussion on 
the floor of the House as to whether this power should be ex- 
tended to any person other than the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Am I right in that recollection? 

Mr. LEVER. I think the gentleman is. I was just about to 
say that this whole matter was referred to a subcommittee. I 
see only one member of that subcommittee present, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. AnpEerson], and I shall be very glad 
to yield to him to make a statement, 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I say that as a member of the sub- 
committee I never saw this provision, and the only time I was 
consulted about it was over the telephone. I am not saying this 
in criticism of the chairman of the subcommittee, but simply to 
absolve myself from any responsibility for the provision, because 
I did not draw it, and never saw it until after it was in the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. The language submitted in the Book of Bsti- 
mates reads as follows: 

Hereafter, in the 88 of the duties required of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the provisions of this act relating to the Bureau 
of Markets, the Secretary of Agriculture shall have power to admin- 
ister oaths, examine witnesses, and call for the production of books and 
papers, 

It was suggested in the committee that it might be wise to 
enumerate the acts which the committee had in mind, relating 
to the Bureau of Markets, and therefore the enumeration is 
made in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My objection is largely to conferring this 
power on field representatives of the department to go in and 
compel the production of books and papers; in other words, the 
right of search. As I recall the argument on that question a 
year ago, this was severely contested by the leading lawyers 
of the House, especially the distinguished lawyer from Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr. GRAHAM. He thought it was too drastic a power 
to be vested in any field representative. To make the discus- 
sion brief, to curtail the argument, if the gentleman wishes to 
offer that as contained in last year’s bill, simply striking out 
the words “or any representative authorized by him for the 
purpose,” I shall not have anything further to say. 

Mr. LEVER. I will be glad to accept the amendment, because 
the gentlemen who had charge of this are not present, and I am 
not well informed on it. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I think what the gentleman has reference to 
is another provision that was in the bill a year ago, and that 
is modified considerably, 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. 

Mr. HAUGEN. This bill came out of conference in a modi- 
fied form. 

Mr. LEVER, Yes; that is true. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It seems to me if we are to have anything, 
we ought to have what the bill provides. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In last year's bill the phraseology was as 
follows: 

Hereafter, in the performance of the duties required of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the provisions of this act relating to the 
Bureau of Markets, the Secretary of Agriculture shall have power to 
administer oaths, examine witnesses, and call for the production of 
books and papers. 

Mr. HAUGEN, If we are going to incorporate that language, 
we might as well strike out the whole thing, because that does 
not mean anything. To confer that power on the Secretary 
of Agriculture means nothing, because the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is not going to administer oaths. He must delegate 
that power all along the line to those who are administering 
the law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That very subject was under considera- 
tion last year and it was severely contested on the floor here 
as to whether we should confer on field agents, mere inspectors, 
the authority to go into a person’s private establishment and 
compel him to produce books and papers. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman that if he is 
going to insist on his point of order, probably the best thing to 
do under the circumstances would be to offer the language of 
the present act as an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. LEVER. What does the gentleman from Iowa say us to 
that? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If that is to be offered, we might just as 
well strike out the whole thing. Everybody knows the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is not going to administer oaths to any- 
body. If that power is not to be delegated to those who admin- 
ister the law, of course it will be of no effect. 


4: 
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Mr. LEVER. I appreciate what the gentleman says in that 


respect. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I interrupt right there? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
Havcen] is mistaken as to the effect of the provision. The 
solicitor held, as I recall, that the general authority to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was an authority to anybody in the de- 
partment, and the purpose of the “or any representa- 
tive authorized by him for the purpose — Was to limit the au- 
thority to persons who were specifically authorized by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to require the production of witnesses, 
their examination under oath, and so forth. In other words, 
the purpose of this provision was a limiting one rather than an 
extending one. 

Mr. LEVER. I think it is not divulging committee secrets 
to say I believe that is what the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
AnpeRson] had in mind when he suggested in the committee 
that this matter be loeked into, and, as I say, a ‘subcommittee 
was «appointed to prepare a substitute for the langauge of the 
present law, and that committee reported this language to the 
full committee, and the committee included it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I had two objections to the proposition. 
One of them was this, that if this general power to administer 
oaths was to be given it ought to be given in respect only to 
administrative laws. By that I mean such acts as are enumer- 
ated here. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And not to the provisions of the general ap- 
propriation bill. I am not willing to consent to this provision 
unless there is stricken out of it the language which makes it 
applicable to the general provisions of any appropriation bill, 
because no man under the sun can possibly keep track of this 
proposition if it is to apply to every single item in every appro- 
priation bill. Clearly it ought to be-confined to the administra- 
tive acts which the Department of Agriculture is authorized 
to administer, such as the cotton futures act, the grain grade 
standards act, and acts of that sort. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bill reported by the committee last year 
gave to the Secretary of Agriculture the power of seizure, and 
under it he might seize books and such things, a power which 
was seriously objected to by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Gramaar]. The bill was amended in the Senate, and it 
came out of conference in the form of the present law. 

Mr. LEVER. | I think the gentleman is referring to that pro- 
vision nov. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; I am referring to this one provision. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, on the statement made by 
the gentleman from Minnesota and the genfleman from Iowa 
I think it is better to have the point of order made and submit 
either last year’s phraseology, and permit the gentleman from 
Minnesota and the gentleman from Iowa, in collaboration with 
the chairman of the committee, to arrive at some revised form 
to meet the needs of the service. I make the point of order that 
it contains new legislation on an appropriation bill not au- 
thorized by law. . 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sarxpers of Virginia). The Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. ’ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter, in the performance of the duties required of the De- 

rtment of Agriculture by the provisions of this act relating to the 
Basa of Markets, the Secretary of Agriculture shall have power to 
administer oaths, examine witnesses, and call for the production of books 
and papers. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
on the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. That is the exact language of the existing law 
now. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If it is existing law, in the ordinary sense 
in which that term is used, why reenact it here? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, In the act in which that 
provision occurs it is an emergency for the present war. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the amendment in the exact form of ex- 
isting law without change or modification? 

Mr. LEVER, It is. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then why reenact it here? 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman object making it perma- 
nent Jaw by the word “hereafter”? 

Mr. MONDELL. I understood the gentleman to say that it 
was permanent law. 

Mr, LEVER. I think it is, And I do not know that there 
is any necessity of carrying it in the bill at all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Whatever the law is, we ought not to at- 
tempt at this time without due consideration to amend it. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 


rÈ 
— 


Mr. LEVER. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the amendment. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

ss ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 


for the produc- 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
under the general phraseology of existing law the Secretary of 
Agriculture has a right to depute the authority to administer 
oaths, examine witnesses, and call for the production of books 
and papers? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman states it a little broader 
than is justified. The provision about which we have been talk- 
ing was contained in the so-called food-survey act and applied 
only to the provisions of that act. It did not apply, as I remem- 
ber it now, to the general appropriation acts for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It was inserted as an emergency proposi- 
tion under the food-survey act as a war proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly direct the at- 
sanon of the committee to the provision in the food-survey 
act 

Mr. ANDERSON, I do not know that I can direct attention 
to the particular provision, I am giving my impression of it, 
and I may be entirely wrong. 

Mr, STAFFORD.. Why not allow this to remain as it is and, 
if necessary, it can be amended in the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well; Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of 
visions of the act of April 26, 1070, entities n Zet = 9 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded 
Paris greens, lead 3 other insecticides, and also fungicides, 
aud for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” $94,490. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman. I move to strike out the last 
word. This item just read, and the two preceding it, are very 
Uluminating as illustrating the ways of bureaucracy. The Con- 
gress was persuaded in 1910 that it was of some importance 
that we should have legislation for preventing the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of adulterated or the misbranding of 
Paris green and other insecticides, fungicides, and for regu- 
luting the traffic therein, and so forth. Probably it was im- 
portant that there should be legislation on the subject, although 
it would seem that our general legislation to prohibit and pre- 
vent adulteration and misbranding ought to apply to these bug 
poisons, 

But we legislated on the subject specifically, and they have 
built up in the Department of Agriculture quite a neat little 
division, which new spends, or we propose to give it the op- 


portunity to expend, $131,240. How on earth they can find 


ways to spend that much money for the purpose of preventing 
the manufacture, sale, and transportation of misbranded or 
adulterated bug powders I do not know. But if we are to divide 
the prohibitive statutes, the prohibitions by the Government up 
into sections, with a separate appropriation for each as we 
have done in this case, we would soon find the prevention of 
adulteration and misbranding would cost more than even this 
great war that we are engaged in. 

One does not need to be fully informed as to what might be 
necessary for the purpose of carrying out this insecticide act 
to realize that $120,000 could not be legitimately or properly or 
necessarily expended in a year for that purpose. If it can be, 
then there is no limit to the sum to which the expenditures of 
the Government may mount in the ordinary administration of 
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acts of prohibition and acts to prevent fraud. No department 
under the Government does better work than the Agricultural 
Department, and no department is more disposed to create new 
bureaus, new divisions, to reach out for new authority, to ex- 
pend money in the domain of other departments, to duplicate 
work, and to extend its activities unnecessarily, than this same 
most worthy department. 

That is a characteristic tendency of all good administrative 
departments, and there is where the duty of Congress and the 
committee comes in—to check the enthusiasm, to check the ambi- 
tion, to check the desire of men who may be well intentioned to 
spend public money unnecessarily and uselessly. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman know just how they go 
about this? Do they send inspectors over the country inspecting 
establishments? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not any idea, but I have no doubt 
they have racked their brains to find the most expensive and 
indirect methods to carry out the provisions of the act. If that 
were not true, they could not have possibly built up a statutory 
roll of $26,750 in Washington. 

Mr. TILSON. I note they have only three inspectors, and the 
rest all seem to be clerks. 

Mr. MONDELL. Quite likely clerks and clerks and more 
clerks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Experiments and demonstrations in live-stock production in the cane- 
sugar and cotton districts of the United States: To enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in cooperation with the authorities of the States con- 
cerned, or with individuals. to make such Investigations and demonstra- 
tions as may be necessary in connection with the development of live- 
stock production in the cone wage and cotton districts of the United 
States, including the erection of barns and other . 


and the employment of persons and means in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere, $60,000. p 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. The use of money made under this 
appropriation and the paragraph on the preceding page, 84, for 
demonstrations on reclamation projects, justify the criticism 
I made some time ago and the limitation on the use to be made 
of money that was proposed by one of my amendments to a 
former paragraph. The testimony shows that in these projects, 
temporary and experimental in their nature, money has been 
expended for the construction of permanent buildings, ordinary 
structures at very large expense, houses costing three, four, and 
five thousand dollars; barns, to be used for experimental pur- 
poses, costing five and six and seven thousand dollars. Evi- 
dently it was not intended that such use was to be made of 
the money; but when an effort is made to limit or direct or 
forbid its use for purposes not intended by the act, not contem- 
plated by Congress, certainly objection is made, and amend- 
ments directing the use of money and intended to prevent its 
use otherwise than as Congress expressly provides are de- 
feated. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am informed, and I would like to know 
whether the gentleman is able to give a confirmation of the 
statement, that there have been erected, under the authority 
granted here to cooperate with the authorities of States or of 
individuals, barns, sheds, and structures of that kind on the 
property of individuals who obtain the individual benefit, as a 
method or means of experimentation, Does the gentleman 
know whether that is true? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think as to expenditure 
of money under this particular item that is not true. In the 
State of Louisiana, where this work is largely done, land has 
been acquired by the Federal Government by gift or purchase 
for the temporary use of the Federal Government, and projects 
are in process there, and the money has been used for the erec- 
tion of buildings on that land, and except as the land has been 
acquired temporarily or for temporary use in these experiments 
what the gentleman has said is not exactly true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Is this the item that originated because 
Congress placed sugar, that ultimately would go on the free list, 
and the plea was made by the Representatives of the State of 
Louisiana, by reason of such enactment, that the injury that 
would come to the cane-sugar producers of that State made it 
necessary to establish some experimental work to see whether 
eattle production and diverse industries could not be established 
in its place? 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman is entirely 
right about that. That was the origin of the item. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now that the need for it is past, the item 
still keeps running on. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Has the need of it passed? 
Mr. Chairman, the price of sugar is high on account of the war, 
but the need for relief of the people of this country from the 
effects of the Underwood tariff law will not cease as long as that 
law is on the books. It is true that this particular item was 
suggested and urged very strongly by Representatives and Sen- 
ators from the State of Louisiana, who state? to us that the 
sugar industry had been destroyed as the result of the reduction 
of the tariff on sugar and the prospect of its entire removal, and 
insisted that it was absolutely necessary that something be done 
by way of teaching the people of that part of the country to 
engage in new lines of agriculture, and it was urged that a tem- 
porary station should be established in the sugar-cane section of 
the State for the purpose of experiments in the production of 
other crops and in the feeding and growing of live stock. 

In that temporary experiment, however, they have gone fur- 
ther than was contemplated by the committee and, I am sure, 
by Congress by the erection of permanent buildings much more 
expensive than was necessary and in the purchase of a large 
number of animals. If it had been thought that the money 
was to be expended in that way, refusal or permission so to 
expend it would have been carried in the act. I have pointed 
out matters of similar character time and time again in the 
House, following the method I have used on the committee, and 
have urged incorporation in these acts limitations upon the 
activities of officials and agents of the department in the way 
of spending money, so as to make impossible the expenditure 
of money altogether contrary to the intention of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman from Michigan has not explained just how 
this money is to be expended, I would like to have one minute 
in which to ask the gentleman from South Carolina to explain 
just how the money has been expended in times past. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the request six minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments close in six minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan that he proceed for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, it was the 
understanding that money should not be used for the purchase 
of animals, that the work should be done by way of advice and 
instruction to those who are engaged or wish to engage in the 
business, by experiments made with and upon animals, the 
property of residents of that section of the country, but no limi- 
tations having been put by Congress and an immense sum of 
money having been appropriated, they started upon a large 
project and purchased a large number of animals. There are 
hundreds of them on these projects now, and expensive build- 
ings have been constructed for temporary use, but built as per- 
manent structures. It all illustrates the need of this Congress 
imposing limitations upon the use of money. Just as I sug- 
gested a few moments ago by amendment on these experiments 
as to testing the tensile strength and use of waste of cotton, 
that no money should be appropriated in the erection of build- 
ings, the leasing of property, the acquisition of real estate or 
éxpensive personal property to carry on these experiments, 
purely manufacturing, mercantile propositions and not market- 
ing propositions, under the Bureau of Markets. The House did 
not agree with me and no limitations have been placed. I men- 
tion these two items—the reclamation project and the project 
in Louisiana designed to relieve the people of that section of 
the country from the natural effect of the Underwood tariff 
law—as glaring instances of the laxness of Congress while ap- 
Lropriating money, at the same time properly and definitely to 
restrict the use of the money. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the gentleman might well inelude 
the following item relating to experiments upon dry land, semi- 
arid land, and of that appropriation last year $19,000: was spent 
for the construction of buildings and 57.000 additional is pro- 
posed to be used for the construction of buildings this year 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; and if the committee 
will notice, it is under an item that calls for investigations and 
experiments, and permanent houses, costing $2.000, $3,000, and 
$4,000, and, if my memory is right. the construction of barns 
costing, I think, as high as $7,000 were erected. 

To show the disposition further of these gentlemen to spend 
the public money, authority was given in the appropriation 
for the Bureau of Animal Industry to assist in the encourage- 
ment of the production of dairy animals and the dairy industry 
im sections that had been freed of the cattle tick, and it was 
expressly stated that the money should not be used for the 
purchase of breeding animals, believing that was expenditure 
they might make if not forbidden. The result was they did 
not buy animals for breeding purposes but they bought animals, 
using thousands and thousands of dollars, for every other con- 


ceivable purpose. 

Mr. MONDELL. And then bred them? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN ef Michigan. I do not know whether they 
bred them or took precautions they would not breed. I did not 
follow the work in that particular. They avoided and evaded 
the law, and precise limitations should be made upon these lump- 
sum appropriations. 

Mr. LEVER. Wim the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know F caught the gentleman's state- 
ment or not. Does the gentleman say the department has spent 
large sums of the cattle-tick appropriation for the purpose of 
buying stock; and if so, upon what authority does the gentleman 
make that statement? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There is a subdivision in 
which it says $50,000 may be used by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry for encouraging the production of live stoek and mak- 
ing investigations and experiments and demonstrations: by way 
of developing the dairy industries im the areas freed of the 
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purchase imals; but such use of money is not now | 
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made, because Comgress: the wording of the appropria- 
tion and expressly forbid such use; that is, forbid the purchase 
of animals for any purpose. 

Mr. LEVER. I have never heard of it. 


Plant Industry through the county agents and others employed | 


in extension werk. Therefore there is duplication ef werk. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 


Carolina [Mr. Lever] usually makes a fair and frank statement 
in regard to the items in his bill. I should like to have him, 
in this connection, state to the committee fairly and frankly 


of the raising of mules, hogs, eattle, and 
They make investigations as to the utilization of native grasses 


and feeds and food, of sorghum, and various and sundry kinds 


that enter into the live-steck industry. That 


House, when this matter was under consideration, by the now 


necessary 
means im the city of 


Senator from Louisiana that he thought it would be a temporary 
proposition. 
That was understood, I will state to the gentle- 


Mr. TILSON. 
man. 

Mr. LEVER. The representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture, before our committee, has never made a statement. that 
the reclamation proposition is a temporary proposition. He has: 
made the statement repeatedly that there are big problems to 
Solve and this work will likely continue for many years until 
the problems can be thoroughly investigated. 

eee The necessary permanent buildings have been 
erected ? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. And the expenditure of $100,000 in. these two 
items is apt to be continued indefinitely for the continuation of 
experiments? 

Mr. LEVER. It is very likely to be made for an indefinite 
period for the conduet of these experiments, but, if the House 
— to do it, they can vote those propositions out and stop 
Mr. TILSON. Then, in order te meet a temporary emergency. 
we have gone into permanent experimental werk in a State 
where we were called upon to meet a particular emergency 
problem? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think that is quite a fair statement of 
the proposition, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Can the climatic conditions that 
surround them in Louisiana, a semiarid district, be said to con- 
stitute a temporary condition? Are net those conditions con- 


| stant? 


Mr. TILSON. Was it not the intention to turn Louisiana, 
after the sugar industry had ceased to be profitable or ceased 
to exist by reason of the Underwood tariff bill, into a livestock 
country, and was not this to be an experiment to try it out 
and see whether it would work or not? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman frankly that I have 
never been deceived about this item, even if other Members 
have. I regard it as a permanent institution that will long 
remain after I am dead and gone. And that is true of the 
reclamation station. 

Mr. TILSON. According to the present course of events, it 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Experiments im and live-stock 


ucti 
e western United States: 


MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 

I am very much interested in the statement made by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaucHtir] in regard to the 
Louisiana item which was read, and whieh applies, of course, 
with equal or greater force to the item te which I have ad- 
dressed my amendment. In this case a very large proportion 
of the appropriation has been used for permanent 
but, as the gentleman from South Carolina, the chairman of 
the conimittee, says, this item originated on the floor 
House. Members are responsible for it. The committee is, 


_ however, responsible for the regulation of the expenditures: 
under all these items. I am fnelined to think that the gentle- 


man from Michigan is not entirely accurate in suggesting that 
there have been large expenditures made out of the appropria- 
tions for demonstrations on reclamation projects for buildings, 
J am not fully informed on the subject, but am under the Im- 
pression that no considerable part of that apprepriation has 
been so spent. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman 


that I had in mind those experiments on the semiarid district, 


the one on the middle of page 85. 

Mr. MONDELL. The item just read? 

Mr. McLAUGHLEN of Michigan. The item just read. 

Mr. MONDELL. A large proportion of that appropriation 
has been expended for permanent buildings. If any consider- 
able portion of the reclamation item has been used for build- 


‘ings, or for anything but temporary buildings, it has been 


misapplied, because, while that work is important. and val- 
unable. it is not necessary or wise to build expensive build- 
ings. The Reclamation Service does some werk along these 
Tines, and the service does not spend any considerable amount 
of money for buildings, It erects such temporary buildings 
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as may be necessary, buildings costing at the outside a few 
hundred dollars apiece, and those are the only buildings that 
are necessary or justified in connection with any of these 
enterprises. It is true that if the committee starts out with 
the purpose and intent of establishing a permanent demonstra- 
tion station permanent and more expensive buildings may be 
necessary. But that is not true with regard to the character 
of the work on the reclamation projects, It is valuable, useful, 
and helpful, but I hope it is net used to any considerable ex- 
tent for building. I know the Reclamation Service does not 
use its funds in that way, and the Agricultural Department 
should not. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


made for the 
urchase, 
orse-drawn ꝓ— dt vehicles necessary 
the field work of the say 5 ture 
„ A chase of such vehici 
pur of such ¥ es, 
vehicles for official service outside the District of 
use for official 


ee Seana 
trucks in the ‘trict of SS 


r session of Congress, make a 
amount e ded under the provisions of para 
preceding fiscal year. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph: What is the necessity for authorizing the 
Secretary ef Agriculture to purchase motor beats? I believe 
there is no such authority under existing law. We do authorize 
him to purchase automobiles for use en the forest reserves and 
in other activities of the department. 

Mr. LEVER. The statement is made in reference to this 
item that there is no authority in the law to buy a moter boxt. 
The Comptroller of the Treasury has decided that. Se it re- 
quires specific authority to do so, and this is to give the author- 
ity, which is new. And the motor boats are used in connection 
with the Forestry Service, largely in Alaska. I think there are 
probably half a dozen er more of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would have no objection to giving the 
authority to the Secretary of Agriculture to motor 
boats for use in Alaska, but I am not willing to allow them to 
purchase motor boats in the field service to be used for pleasure 
and to go around on joy rides at ali sensons of the year. 

Mr. LEVER. I certainly agree with the gentleman on that 
proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not see any necessity, perhaps, for 
having motor boats in Alaska, except in the southern waters. 
The streams up there are frozen most of the time. What is 
the necessity for them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There is no other means of 
transportation in certain parts of Alaska, except on the rail- 
roads in the interior. In many parts there is no way to go ex- 
cept by water. : 

Mr, STAFFORD. Are they small pleasure boats? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; the beats are of smali 
tonnage, driven by motors, and are the prevailing boats used 
there. They are called fish boats. largely, but they are a little 
better than fish boats; they are ocean-going boats of 15 er 20 
tons. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What has the gentleman to say about imit- 
ing tke authorization for motor boats for use in Alaskan waters? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman candidly that I 
think Alaska is the only place where they use these motor beats. 
It may be, however, that in some of the national forests they 
might have lake conditions, as we have in Alaska. I am not 
sure of that. I would hate to do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have some very desirable lakes in the 
“national forests where it would be very nice to have a moter 
beat. 

Mr. HAUGEN, If the gentleman will permit, I think a few 
are used in connection with the investigation of oysters and 
various things of that kind, 

Mr. STAFFORD. In that connection the Secretary of Com- 
merce has had authorized under an appropriation last year a 
large boat for that very purpose. There is no use in duplieat- 
ing activities. That is a work for the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Has not the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jounson] had experience in transportation up in Alaska by 
means of motor boats, and does he not own one in that vicinity? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; but I was very glad to 
get rid of it. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Wisconsin has an amend- 
ment he can offer It. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order if the gentleman will secept an amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. We will accept it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. I will not present the amendment at 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Eradication of feot-and-mouth and otber disenses of ani- 


contagious 
rising out of the existence of foot-and- 


In case ef an emergency a 
mouth disea 8 neumonia, or other con- 
taglous or Infectious disease of animals which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of ture, threatens the live-stock industry of the coun- 
try, he ma in the city of Washington er elsewhere, ont of 
any money in tbe Treasury not otherwise the sum of 
$1,000,000, which sum is hereby approprtated, er so much thereof as 
he determines to be necessary e arrest eradication of any 


and future purchases and destruction, in ceoperation with the States, 
of animals affected or „ or of contaminated by 
or exposed to, any such disease, wherever f irrespective of 


oewenrship, under — = 
uerantine regulations: vided, 
animals — be made on 


raisement based on breeding value no appraisement of any animal 
shall on three ti in 


further, That so much of the appropriation of $2.500,000 ole te the 
Agricultural appropriation act of March 4, 1918, for the fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, 1916, for the arrest and eradication of foot-and-mouth dis- 
rinderpest, contagious, pleuroppeumonia, or other contagious or 

sense of animals as remains unexpended at the close of 
the fiscal year 1918, is hereby reapp' and made available for 
See cel i i, Mediate oct aa as tat 
gations to determine — ber said diseases have been completely eradt- 
cated in districts where they previously existed. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 87, line 15, after the word “ contagious,” strike out the comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of ask- 
ing the chairman of the committee whether the payment of one- 
half ef the value of the cattle as appraised by the Federal Qoy- 
ernment is in any way centingent on the State paying to the 
owner of the cattle the other half, or whether the Government 
pays its half regardless of the State, where the cattle are located. 
and condemned, paying anything? ; 

Mr. LEVER. My understanding is that the Government pays 
its half regardless of what action the State takes, but the Gov- 
ernment is always desirous of having the State pay the other 
half, and always tries to make such arrangements before going 
into a State. This matter has not been fresh in my mind for 
twe or three years, because there has not been any outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in the last three years. I am a little 
hazy in my recollection of it. 

Mr. KREIDER. Well, I have no amendment prepared, but 
it occurs to me that for the protection ef the ewner of the cattle 
it would be a splendid idea to make the payment by the Federal 
Government conditioned upon the State paying also one-half. 

Mr. LEVER. Here is the other end of that proposition: I 
think the gentleman will see it in a moment. This disease is 
so fearfully contagious and dangerous that I do not think the 
Federal Government could afford to cease Its efforts to stamp it 
out simply because a State might be recalcitrant or belligerent 
or refuse to do its duty. If the foot-and-mouth disease should 
spread generally in this country it would practically wipe out 
the live-stock industry, so far as cattle is concerned; and while 
it would be desirable we can not afford to stand back on ac- 
count of a State refusing to do its duty. 

Mr. TILSON. Would it not result in the man not receiving 
anything at all? 

Mr. LEVER. That might be the result. 

Mr. KREIDER. I grant that that is possible, but I do not 
believe it would be probable. I think it would result in proper 
action being taken by the several States, providing that the 
owner of the cattle should be reimbursed for at least half by 
the State, and then the Government could pay the other half. 

Mr. LEVER. I assure the gentleman that it would be a very 
desirable thing to de. Many of our appropriations are being 
made on that theory. But this is a matter of extreme exigency. 
When we are dealing with the foot-and-mouth disease it is Hike 
dealing with a house on fire. It must be dealt with promptly. 
We can not afford to take chances of a State not having the 
money or the legislature not being in session, or something of 
that kind, that would interfere with the work, 
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Mr. KREIDER. But is it not a fact that the actual taking 
of the cattle and slaughtering of them is under the police powers 
of the several States, and can only be done upon proper legisla- 
tion by the State? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. Now, if this appropriation and money avail- 
able for this purpose were based upon a law of the State which 
would compel the State to pay the other half, it seems to me 
that the property owner, the cattle owner, the live-stock owner, 
would be reimbursed more nearly the value of the cattle which 
have been slaughtered than by this way, because his loss not 
only consists in the destruction of the cattle, but another con- 
tingent loss that is possibly as great as the loss of the cattle 
themselves, which the owner must bear. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman that, as he will 
recall, in the last outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease we had 
a very serious difficulty with one State. Of course the Federal 
Government has the power which it can use and by indirection 
bring about a situation such as that which the gentleman has 
in mind. The Federal Government can quarantine any State 
against the spread of this disease and can keep the quarantine 
over that State until the State does adopt the methods and 
policies that the Government has outlined for all the States in 
the Union, and I think that is the way they have been getting at 
it in the past. 

Nr. KREIDER. Is there any way in which we might perfect 
this bill so as to take care of that? 

Mr. LEVER. This language, I will say to my friend, carried 
us through the greatest outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease that 
the country ever saw, and it has been very carefully worked 
out, and it would be dangerous to tamper with it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, in order to ask the chairman of the committee, along 
the line suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kremer], upon what theory does the department proceed 
whereby it is willing to pay for the cattle which may be dis- 
eased under the foot-and-mouth disease item and not pay for 
property, such as a citrous tree, or a tree afflicted with white- 
pine blister rust? 

I understand there is a prohibition that none of those appro- 
priations shall be expended in payment for property destroyed 
in attempting to wipe out the citrus canker or the white-pine 
blister rust. Yet they are permitted to pay for an animal whith 
is killed in an attempt to wipe out the foot-and-mouth disease. 
Will the gentleman state the reason for the distinction that has 
been made? 

Mr. LEVER. I am not sure that this is a departmental theory 
at all. I am inclined to think it is more the theory of the com- 
mittee which reported these items than it is of the department 
itself; and I am not sure that the committee has any definite 
theory about the matter except this: In my own mind I should 
think that on account of the great contagiousness and infec- 
tiousness of the foot-and-mouth disease, and the tremendous 
interests involved in it if it should spread over the country, it 
has been felt that the payment in part for the losses suffered is 
the best method of eradicating the disease. In other words, 
you get closer cooperation from the people, and you bring 
about a more certain eradication of the disease. For example, 
if a man has a very valuable animal that has foot-and-mouth 
disease, if he knows his loss has got to be a total loss, and if the 
animalis worth $500 or $1,000, or $5,000, he may undertake 
to conceal the fact that this valuable animal has the disease 
in the hope that he may effect a cure; but if he knows that the 
Federal Government and the State government, acting together, 
will reimburse him for at least a part of his loss, that man is 
very likely to report the fact of the disease in his herd. I think 
that is the theory upon which we act. 

Mr. WALSH. But upon the legal proposition, does not the 
gentleman think that the Government would have authority to 
kill the diseased animal without providing any compensation, 
the same as it has authority to destroy a tree without com- 
pensation? 

Mr. LEVER. The Federal Government itself, except on its 
own property, of course, would not have authority to kill any of 
these animals. The Federal Government in fighting the foot- 
and-mouth disease has to act largely through the police powers 
of the State; but the principle is the same. Of course the 
State governments, I think, under their police powers, would 
have the right to kill these animals without making any com- 
pensation whatever; but the committee have gone on the theory 
that it is a wise policy, from the standpoint of stamping out the 
disease, to make some compensation. 

rl WALSH. And the disease has been apparently stamped 
ou 


Mr. LEVER. The disease has been absolutely stamped out. 


Mr. FESS. The tree, being stationary, will not spread the 
disease so rapidly as the cattle which are shipped, and in that 
way, if not properly handled, will spread the disease so much 
S Therefore the necessity of dealing with it imme- 

ately. 

Mr. LEVER. Therefore the necessity of dealing with it 
immediately and vigorously. 

Mr. WALSH. But from the standpoint of fair play, it does 
seem as though the man who has his property destroyed in the 
one case because of the danger of communicating disease should 
not be discriminated against in another case of destruction be- 
cause of a similar danger, simply for the reason that his prop- 
erty is stationary and does not, perhaps, enter into interstate 
commerce, 

Mr. FESS. I admit that from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual there ought not to be a difference, but from the stand- 
point of public health there ought to be a vast difference. 

Mr. LEVER. I think that is the view of the committee. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 
This bill appropriates $1,000,000 to be expended in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere, and also provides for any balance 
from last year’s appropriation. Can the gentleman tell us how 
much remains of last year’s appropriation? 

Mr. LEVER. Five hundred and eighty-one thousand two hun- 
dred and forty-eight dollars and twenty-eight cents. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of making a suggestion to the chair- 
man of the committee. Line 20, page 86, authorizes the pay- 
ment of claims growing out of past and future purchases and 
destruction of animals. Is it proper at this late day to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to pay old and stale claims? 
The Secretary of Agriculture considered a great many claims, 
and I think settled every one; but under this language he would 
be authorized to reach away back into the years of the past and 
pay claims that might be presented. It seems to me that this 
bill, which provides for the future alone, ought to appropriate 
only for the payment for future purchases and destruction of 
animals in case a new outbreak arises. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me make this suggestion to the gentleman 
from Michigan: This matter was not taken up by the com- 
mittee. This language has been well worked out. As I said 
a moment ago, it carried us through the worst outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease that we have had. Does not the gentle- 
man think it would be inadvisable to attempt to amend this 
language on the floor without pretty full consideration? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If there is any doubt as to 
the effect of the change, I would say yes. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say very frankly that I do not know 
whether there are any outstanding claims. I assume that there 
are not. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, 
any outstanding claims. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But this leaves the door 
wide open. 

Mr. LEVER. 
as it is. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What would the gentleman say to striking 
out the words“ past and future“? Then the bill would read 
claims growing out of purchases and destruction. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman think that in a matter as 
delicate as this we ought to try to amend it on the floor of 
the House? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not think it is very important. 

Mr. LEVER, I wish the gentleman would not press it. We 
had better leave it as it is. It has been passed upon. 
Mr. ANDERSON. In the time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan I wish to ask the gentleman from South Carolina if he can 
state how much of last year’s appropriation was expended for 

the foot-and-mouth disease? 

Mr. LEVER. My recollection of the testimony before the 
committee is that about $17,000 was so expended. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In looking over the report of the expendi- 
tures in the Department of Agriculture I found that something 
like $600,000 was allotted for the foot-and-mouth disease, and I 
was wondering what the balance of that $1,000,000 was allotted 
for and how it was spent—for these other contagious diseases? 

Mr. LEVER. The clerk of the committee informs me that 
my recollection is correct. They spent $17,000 out of the fund 
last year for the eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease, and 
I think the balance went back to the Treasury. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In looking over the expenditures of the 


I do not think there are 


I think we had better leave the language 


department I find that they made an allotment of $600,000 and 
some odd for the foot-and-mouth disease. I do not know what 
the balance of the $1,000,000 was allotted for. What I wanted 
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to ascertain was whether any part of the million dollars was 
expended for the outbreak of other diseases. 

Mr. GOOD. How much has been expended, all told, for eradi- 
cating the foot-and-mouth disease in the last outbreak? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not tell the gentleman, but it has been 
several million dollars—quite a considerable sum. I think the 
first appropriation was $2,000,000, and since that we have been 
carrying a million dollars appropriation in the bill for several 
years, but not all of that has been ed. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Can this money be used to eradi- 
cute tuberculosis? 

Mr. LEVER. The appropriation in this item? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; it says “or other contugious 
or infectious diseases of animals which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, threatens the live-stock industry of the 
country.” 

Mr. LEVER. This appropriation is for an emergency arising 
out of the existence of the foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, 
contagious pleuropneumonia—yes; I think so. I presume it 
might be used for tuberculosis, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To make surveys to determine the actual distribution of the pink 
bollworm in Mexice and to exterminate local infestations in Mexico near 


the border of the United States, in tion with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment or local Mexican authorities, $25,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. The bill appropriates al! told $500,000 for 
the elimination of the pink bollworm, As I recall, we appro- 
priated $250,000 in the last Congress 

Mr. LEVER. We appropriated $300,000—$250,000 in the de- 
ficiency act and $50,000 in the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much of that $300,000 has been ex- 
pended up to the present time? 

Mr, LEVER. About $175,000; or, in other words, the amount 
appropriated will have been used by June 30 of this year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the condition of the pest at the 
present time so far as the United States is concerned? 

Mr. LEVER. The pink bollworm made its appearance at 
three places in Texas—Hearne, Beaumont. and the Trinity 
Bay neighborhood. ‘The outbreak at Hearne was not very 
serious, and I assume from the testimony before the committee 
that that has practically been taken care of. They had only 
one infection. è 

The situation at Beaumont is not so certain, because the 
worm was found in the cotton seed and some of the cotton seed 
has been sent throughout the country and has been planted 
this year. In the Trinity Bay section the situation is still con- 
sidered serious. The State of Texas has passed a law creating 
a cotton free zone. I think of about 50 or 75 miles in width, in 
the hope of preventing the spread of the pink bollworm. Some- 
one asks what a free cotton zone is. It is a zone in which no 
cotton is permitted to be grown. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Were any hearings had before the com- 
mittee as to this item? T have searched the various pam- 
phlets furnished me but was unable to locate the hearing on 
this item. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; it is in the statement of Dr. Marlatt, of 
the Federal Horticultural Board. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read some of the hearings in regard 
to the cotton bol! weevil and it was stated that the cold weather 
had resulted in keeping down the spread of that pest. Has the 
cold weather had a similar effect on the pink bollworm? 

Mr. LEVER. The pink bollworm, as I understand it. is not 
affected by climatic conditions as much as the cotton boll 
weevil is. Another thing brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee was that the pink worm is a very, very much more 
serious menace to the cotton industry of the United States than 
the boll weevil ever h.d time to be. Now, this amount of money 
carried here, $500.000, is to be used as set out in the bill. It 
was sent up to us in a lump sum and the committee, of its own 
initiative, segregated the items. The gentleman will notice that 
$400,000 of the $500,000 is really an Insurance fund, which is 
on all fours with the item that we have passed for the foot- 
and-mouth disease. The other $100,000 will be used as set out 
in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the logic of the gentleman’s posi- 
tion that the pest be controlled, as indicated by him, and $125,000 
available during the remainder of this year, already provided, 
and $400,000. deficiency appropriation under the guise of an 
insurance fund that may be utilized? If this pest becomes a 
menace to the cotton industry of the South, why can not they 
come before Congress, as they did last year, and receive the 
large appropriation awarded them by the Committee on Appro- 
priations? 


Mr. LEVER. The department estimated $800,000 for the 
work in a supplemental estimate sent in in the regular way. 
The committee considered the matter very carefully and I con- 
sidered it very carefully myself. I concluded, and the committee 
agreed with me, that it should be reduced $300,000, and this. at 
my suggestion, was done. We coneluded that $500,000 would be 
a sufficient fund to make us safe against the invasion of this 
worm. I felt this way about it: If we had had the foresight 
when the boll weevil was first introduced into this country to 
have taken vigorous, active measures against it, such as we are 
trying to do in this case, we might have saved the cotton situa- 
tion. The fact about the matter is that the production of cotton 
has been decreasing year after year for the past four or five 
years. This past season’s crop amounts to only about 11,000,000 
bales, and that is not the world consumption of cotton; it is 
hardly two-thirds of the world consumption. Now, if we are to 
be invaded by another pest, which they say is worse than the 
boll weevil, I foresee that the cotton industry of this country is 
practically doomed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You change the language of the authoriza- 
tion from that carried in the prior acts so to permit the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to go into Mexico and have surveys made 
either in collaboration or without collaboration of the Mexican 
Government and local authorities. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman on that point that 
I recognize what he has in mind. It is an unusual proposition 
and necessarily would require an explanation. The pink worm 
came into Mexico from Egypt about 1911. We diseovered it in 
one or two Mexican localities in 1915 or 1916. It has been con- 
fined in Mexico to one or two small areas. The Laguna district 
is the largest area, and it affords a good situation for us to work 
upon, because the cotton planters of that district in a large 
mensure are Americans and are large planters, willing to co- 
operate to the very limit. They have tendered to this Govern- 
ment 125 or 130 acres for experimental purposes. They are will- 
ing to clean up their seed and quarantine themselves, and do all 
that is necessary to try to wipe out this pest. 

The other area in Mexico is nearer the Texas border, about 
80 miles from Texas, and the infection is not so serious. Very 
little cotton is planted in that area, What we are trying to do’ 
is to make a drive on the seat of the trouble, which is the 
Laguna district in Mexico and the Trinity Bay district in Texas. 
If we can wipe the thing off the continent we are in pretty good 
shape to keep it out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Applying the logie of the gentleman’s po- 
sition, if we establish this as a precedent, we will be going 
into all countries of the world to stamp out such things as an- 
thrax and all other pests that affect the commerce of this 
country. 

Mr. LEVER. The answer to that is this. Here is a country, 
Mexico, which is torn by an internal war, which really has no 
very stable government. Revolution is sweeping back and forth 
over this very area. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The same thing is true of Russia, as far 
as anthrax is concerned. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, I want to make my statement, for I am 
very earnest about this matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So am I. 

Mr. LEVER. Here is this country, a neighbor of Mexico, 
and here is a pest in Mexico within 30 miles of our border 
which absolutely threatens to destroy one of the greatest crops. 
Is it not wise for us to establish a precedent, which I hope we will 
be sensible enough not to follow except where absolutely neces- 
sary, under the most extraordinary circumstances—is it not wise 
for us, is it not good statesmanship for us to go down there and 
try to wipe out this thing, get at the seat of the trouble and com- 
pletely eradicate it and relieve ourselves from the constant 
menace of this thing coming in from time to time? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I believe it is more economical in the long run to undertake to 
stamp this thing out in Mexico than it is to continue to fight it 
along the border. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Following the logie of the gentleman’s 
position, it is more economical to go to the source of all these 
pests, abroad or otherwise. 

Mr. GARNER. This Congress will be appropriating for an 
indefinite period from year to year in order to keep this from 
coming into this country. It is a part of economy, in my judg- 
ment, to use the largest amount of money you can toward stamp- 
ing this out of Mexico, so as not to have to appropriate in the 
future from year to year to keep it out of this country. I in- 
vestigated the thing pretty closely when they were about to close 
up one-half of my district. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I realize that last year the gentleman was 
energetic, and properly so, in trying to secure the $250,000 
emergency appropriation, That has accomplished some good, 
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but that appropriation was limited in its effect to this country. 
If it has had its effect, why should we go to foreign realms and 
establish a precedent that may come back to plague us in the 
future? 

Mr. GARNER. I just explained to the gentleman that in my 
judgment—of course it may not be very good—if we make this 
appropriation and make it available to fight this in Mexico, we 
will be able to save money in the future by keeping it out of this 
country from Mexico. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit. Have not 
the present means been effective in suppressing, as far as it 
could, the pest in Texas? 

Mr. GARNER. Indeed it has. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the need of adopting new methods? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not yet. 

Mr. GARNER. It is not entirely eliminated, of course. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There are 5,000 acres now in Texas which has 
not been eradicated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is because, maybe, of the limited 
time at disposal of the Government. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will per- 
nit 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion? 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will let me handle this 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to add this suggestion: Along 
the border in certain places, for instance—the Rio Grande River 
is an imaginary stream, by the way—these eggs can be carried 
across by the wind. You can not control it. It may be brought 
across by Mexicans or Americans or by the wind, or in other 
ways, and you have to get at the source of this in order to 
stop it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand from the statement of 
the chairman of the committee, the two localities where this 
pest is present in Mexico are not near the border, where the 
winds from the south can not carry it across the Texas border? 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is coming over the border all the time. 

Mr. LEVER. One infected place in Mexico is within 30 
miles of the border and the other, the Laguna district, is about 
150 miles. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Not the Texas border? 

Mr. LEVER. I will ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SLAYDEN] how far it is from the Texas border. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. About 200 miles. 

Mr. LEVER. I got the impression in my mind it was a 
farther distance. Now, I want to appeal to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. This worm does not travel very far of its own 
accord, but may be transported hundreds of miles, largely on 
account of being in the seed or in the lint. It is being trans- 
ported from the Laguna district into the Texas district. It is 
carried most largely in the seed of cotton, in railroad cars, 
automobiles, and things of that kind. It can go a couple of 
hundred miles a day in a passenger coach, for instance. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman know how long this 
pink bollworm has been known in Mexico as an enemy to cot- 
ton; how long it has been operating there, and how exten- 
sively? 

Mr. LEVER. My recollection is that it has been in Mexico 
since 1911, and it was discovered in the United States in 1916. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman does not know the origin 
of it as an enemy of cotton? 

Mr. LEVER. It is an Egyptian pest; it came from Egypt. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why would it not meet conditions if this 
money should be continued in the phraseology of existing 
law—— 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman means the sundry civil bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are going pretty far when we are 
going to consider local conditions in another country. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me explain to the gentleman 

Mr. STAFFORD. Permit me to say this: If the pink boll- 
worm was on the increase and the ravages were continuing, I 
think perhaps we might go to the experiment of going to a 
foreign country. Everything essential that is necessary I wish 
to do 

Mr. GARNER. I know that the gentleman does 

Mr. STAFFORD (continuing). In eradicating this pest, but 
I question whether we should go into a foreign country and 
disturb local conditions there to stamp out the pest there. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me give you an illustration. These gen- 
tlemen who are undertaking to fight this pest probably know 
more about it, technically, than the gentleman from Wisconsin 
or myself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Naturally. 

Mr. GARNER. Here is a border 600 or 700 miles long along 


this country in which cotton can be raised. There is not a 


great deal of it raised on the Mexican side at this time. Now, 
let us suppose this pest does spread in Mexico and it gets up 
and down the river for 600 miles, the change in the tide of the 
river and the flow of it would bring the pest to this side. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is supposing a case that 
does not exist. : 

Mr. GARNER. It undoubtedly will exist if it continues in 
Mexico. If it does it will come along the river and we will 
have to fight continuously to get anything on this floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When that condition confronts us we will 
meet it, but it is now two or three hundred miles away from the 
border. 

Mr. GARNER. I am trying to impress on the gentleman that 
when the condition develops it will cost us two or three times 
as much as now. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the Chair kindly state what is before 
the House? There has been an interlocutory conversation go- 
ing on here for 30 minutes, which may be interesting to the 
gentlemen but not to the committee generally, and I make the 
point of order that the gentlemen are not in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am not satisfied at the 
present time from the statement made that there is warrant for 
us going ahead to allow the Secretary of Agriculture to go into 
the business of revising and reforming conditions there. 

A MEMBER. Mr. Chairman, the regular order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the paragraph. It changes existing law. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, this item is fairly subject to a 
point of order, in my judgment, and I am not going to argue 
a position I can not sustain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment in lieu of 
the paragraph stricken eut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the paragraph stricken out on the point of order insert 
the following: 

“On account of the menace to cotton culture in the United States 
arising from the existence of the pink bollworm in Mexico, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in order to prevent the establishment and spread 
of such worm in Texas and other parts of the United States, is au- 
thorized to make surveys and determine its actual distribution in 
Mexico; to establish, in cooperation with the States concerned, a zone 
or zones free from cotton culture on or near the border of any State 
or States adjacent to Mexico; and to cooperate with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment or jocal Mexican authorities in the extermination of the local 
infestations near the border of the United States. For rent ontside 
of the District of Columbia and for the employment of such persons in 
the city of Washington and elsewhere as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may deem necessary; $500,000." 

Mr. LEVER. That is identical with the language in the act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the amendment is the same 
as in this bill? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the phraseology I admit the depart- 
ment has the right to conduct surveys in Mexico, 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In carrying on any of its 
operations as to extermination in Mexico. 

Mr. LEVER. I am inclined to think the department is exer- 
cising the power now to cooperate in exterminating this insect, 
under this language, in Mexico. I will be very frank with the 
committee. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will say that in many of 
these matters we have to rely on the Secretary. And if it is 
true even in a small part, as he tells us it is, it will be very well 
for us to stamp it out in Mexico right along the border. I hope 
the gentleman from Wisconsin will not object to the use of a 
little money in Mexico. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak on the 
amendment, 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman from Wyoming excuse me 
just a moment? Mr. Chairman, I understand that the parlia- _ 
mentary situation is this, That all of the language of the bill 
relating to the pink bollworm went out on the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, as soon as the gentleman from 
Wyoming had concluded, was going to ask the extent to which 
the gentleman from Wisconsin wanted his point of order to ap- 
ply. The principle of it not only includes the language on page 
88, but down as far as line 10 on page 89. 

Mr. LEVER. I assume if any part of this item is sustained it 
will carry out the balance of the item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would rule that way. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I believe the appropriation 
should be made. I think there is a condition warranting the 
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appropriation of a large sum of money to be used as necessary 
and when necessary, in view of a situation in which it seems 
altogether probable that we may be able to entirely stamp out 
an insect pest which is a very great menace to a very great 
industry. It is very clear that the item will in some form go in 
the bill, The money will be appropriated. It ought to be ap- 
propriated and used in the way in which the item was segre- 
gated by the Committee on Agriculture. That is the proper 
form, and in view of that fact I want to appeal to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] to withdraw his point of 
order and allow the item to go in as the committee segregated 
it and in the form in which it, the committee, wisely approved 
it. There is certainly nothing gained by striking out the 
language of the committee, drawn after careful consideration, 
and then making the same appropriation in a different form 
and in a form which does not give the department that free 
hand in the extermination of the pest which it ought to have 
in order to be effective. 

If we are to attempt to stamp out this pest, let us go where 
it is, whether it be in Mexico or in the United States, and do 
the work. We might spend millions on our side of the line and 
never get anywhere, whereas the expenditure of a few thousand 
dollars on the Mexican side might accomplish all we seek to 
accomplish, 

I hope the gentleman will withdraw his point of order, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, does the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin intend to act on the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpert]? If not, I move to 
strike out the last word. I want to get some information on 
this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if this appro- 
priation became effective, as intended in the bill, there would 
be one, two, three, or four methods of expenditure. First, 
there would be an expenditure of $50,000 to prevent the re- 
moval of cotton and cotton seed from Mexico into the United 
States. - 

Mr. LEVER. That is quarantine work. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I assume that money would 
go for the employment of men, would it not? 

Mr. LEVER. It would go for disinfecting cars and seeing to 
it that there were no worms in the seed or in the lint. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would not be for material, 
but for the services of individuals? . 

Mr. LEVER. Entirely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The next item, if the plan 
here is carried out, no matter how the Secretary gets the money, 
is for $25,000 to make surveys to determine the: actual distribu- 
tion of the pink worm in Mexico. That means the employment 
of individuals, does it? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; the employment of individuals. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Twenty-five thousand dollars 
for that. 

Mr. LEVER. We think the infection, or the pest, is confined 
to two districts in Mexico. It may be possible that he is some- 
where else, but what we want to do is to get him on this conti- 
nent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to find out how the 
money is to be spent. The next item is for $25,000 to investi- 
gate the pink worm in Mexico and elsewhere. That means the 
employment of more men? 

Mr. LEVER. That means the employment of half a dozen 
experts to work in cooperation with the farmers in the Laguna 
district. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That makes a total appro- 
priation thus far of $100,000. The next item is an important 
one. It provides $400,000 to conduct surveys and inspections 
in Texas, or in any State where the pest may appear. Does 
that go wholly for the employment of individuals? 

Mr. LEVER, It is very largely for the employment of indi- 
viduals. The method they adopted in the Trinity Bay district 
was to go into a cotton field and pull up the cotton by the roots 
and cut it down and pile it up and pour kerosene on it and 
burn it up and absolutely get rid of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will there be any instruction 
of farmers in connection with this? That might be what is 
called “survey work” ? 

Mr. LEVER. I think the Secretary would stretch his au- 
thority if he attempted to do that under this item. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The plan is for the expendi- 
ture, in all, of $500,000 for the employment of individuals in 
varlous ways in Texas and Mexico? 
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Mr, LEVER. I will say to the gentleman that our hope is 
that practically the only expenditure that will be made will be 
a portion of the $100,000 appropriation. We hope that it will 
not be necessary to encroach upon the $400,000 fund, because 
we hope to keep this worm out of Texas. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope that will be done. 

Mr. LEVER. And if so, we could not expend any more. 

Mr..MOORE of Pennsylvania. Texas is a very large State. 
We will concede that. But the expenditure of $500,000 for this 
purpose means the employment—if you wanted to figure it out 
this way—of 100 men at $5,000 per year, or 200 men at $2,500 
a year, or 250 men at $2,000 a year, or 500 men at $1,000 a 
year; or, if these men were employed merely for the purpose 
of pulling up cotton plants it would mean that if you paid 
$500 per annum you could employ a thousand men for this work. 

Mr. LEVER. The fact is you would not have to employ 
many men on a per annum salary. You would only employ 
these men when you found an infestation somewhere, and 
probably a large number of laborers in the community—farmers 
and farmers’ boys, white and black—who could go into a field 
and pull up the cotton stalks and pile them up and pour kero- 
sene on them and put a match to it. Of course, vou would have 
to have some experts in the crowd. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is what I want to get at. 
I would like to know the number of experts and lecturers who 
may use up this $500,000. If it is for common labor, such as 
the gentleman has described, I would not have much objection. 
to it; but it seems to me we ought to stop employing so many 
of these “lecturers” at good salaries to tour the country. 

Mr. LEVER. I agree with the gentleman fully on that. Let 
me say this: I believe I try to be frank with this committee 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman always is. 

Mr. LEVER. I take it that the very nature of this work 
would preclude the necessity of employing any very large nuin- 
ber of experts, that the larger portion of this money, if it is 
used at all, would be used in payment of these day laborers in 
the community where the outbreak took place. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does Texas offer to cooperate 
in any way? 

Mr. LEVER. I will ask my colleague on the committee [Mr. 
Youn of Texas] to answer that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
sition, for the present. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me answer that suggestion. I want to say, 
as pointed out so strongly by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Youne] the other day, this cotton proposition is not a sectional 
proposition any more than the cattle proposition is a sectional 
one, For some reason or another—God in His providence knows 
more about that than we do—we are all dependent upon a cer- 
tain number of States for the cotton production of this world, 
and especially for the cotton production of this country. Now, 
here is a worm which the entomologists tell us is the most de- 
structive pest that has ever threatened the cotton industry. The 
query is, Are we going to fight that vigorously in the interest of 
all the Nation, or not? It is going to take money. I appreciate 
that. But if we had spent $500,000 at the outbreak of the boll 
weevil in Texas and had adopted the drastic remedies that we 
ure proposing here, both through the State of Texas—which is 
cooperating nicely—and the Federal Government, we probably 
would have saved the cotton situation in the South. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. This pink worm is of Egyp- 
tian origin, as I understand. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; it is found in Egypt, the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, the Philippine Islands, and, I think, in Brazil and in 
Mexico. i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There was a movement some 
years ago in the East to prevent the importation of certain 
Egyptian cotton, due to the prevalence of this pink worm in 
Egypt. We have an interest in this matter. 

Mr. LEVER. That is right, and we carry an appropriation 
in this bill for that purpose; and they have a concern in Boston 
where they put cotton seed coming from Egypt under very 
high préssure to kill the worm. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If this bill passes, will the 
Secretary of Agriculture have authority to prevent the invasion 
of this country at other points than Texas? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, yes; undoubtedly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] will permit me, I will state that this pink bollworm is 
in three cotton districts in Mexico. In one of the cotton dis- 
tricts in Mexico he reduced the cotton yield one-third in one 
year, and he has made it impossible to grow cotton in the 
Hawalian Islands. He is the most dangerous pest that ever 
came into our country and I trust that the gentleman from Wis- 
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consin will withdraw his point of order and let this pro- 
vision become u law as soon as possible. With this appropria- 
tien of $500,000 we hope to prevent the spread of the pink boll- 
worm in the cotton belt of the United States. Help us to de- 
stroy this terrible pest. 

Mr. PAIGE. I move to strike out the last word. As a cot- 
ton manufacturer I want to say that I believe this is the best 


item in this Agricultural bill. I agree fully with the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Mownerr], and I trust that if it is not 
too late the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronůb] will 
withdraw the point of order. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] asked a question as to what Texas has done or 
contemplates doing with reference to the elimination of this 
pest that threatens the cotton industry of the country. Let me 
give just a little history. So far as Texas is concerned, we 
did not know there was such a pest until last year. This pest 
came across the border from Mexico—from the Laguna district 
and from the district just across from Del Rio. It was dis- 
covered in Texas during the crop-growing season of the past 
year. Prior to the discovery of this worm it was not unlawful 
for cotton seed to be shipped out of Mexico up into Texas or 
anywhere else in the cotton belt, for the purpose of crushing 
the seed. So last year some 12 or 14 cotton mills in Texas pur- 
ehased cotton seed in Mexico and brought it over on the Texas 
side to be erushed by these oil mills. It was a legitimate busi- 
ness. It was discovered that in the shipments of seed this pink 
bollworm was being brought into Texas. Now, what happened? 
Some of this seed went to the mill at Beaumont, Tex.; some 
went to Houston, Tex. ; and some went to Galveston, Tex. That 
is down near the border line of Mexico; but two shipments of 
that came to the northeast Texas, and 12 carloads came into 
my own town in northeast Texas to be pressed. Immediately 
upon the discovery of the fact that this seed was coming 
from infested districts quarantine regulations were made, and 
no seeds can be shipped out of Mexico into Texas or any other 
part of the United States now. 

What did the Government do? The Government followed the 
history of the shipments of this seed. They went to the vicinity 
of each oil mill that purchased this seed and found out whether 
or not these oil-mill people had sold any of this seed for plant- 
ing in thelr vicinity. In my own town, across the street where 
I live, my brother-in-law planted eight acres of cotton from 
these seeds. During the growing of the crop there would come 
a stranger, an agent of the Government, who would go through 
the patch examining stalk after stalk of the cotton. Nobody 
knew what his purpose was until late in the season, when it 
developed that he had found that the cotton-oil mill people in 
that town had sold this seed to my brother-in-law, who planted 
this patch. He was examining to see whether the insect repro- 
duced itself in the crop. That is what was done all over Texas 
in the vicinity of these oi! mills where the seed had been shipped. 

What was the result as finally obtained? In the field in the 
vicinity of Hearne, where the seed had been pressed that had 
come out of Mexico, they discovered one infestation. That is 
below the central part of the State. There was one local in- 
festation. The greatest infestation was around Beaumont and 
Trinity Bay section of the country between Beaumont and Gal- 
veston, where there was a general infestation. 

But you must understand that that section of Texas is not 
the cotton- growing section of Texas. It has only little patches, 
little farms: whereas when you get to the central and northern 
part of the State the whole country is one great eotton planta- 
tion. So we did not find as big a problem to deal with in the 
lower section of Texas as we would have if it had struck the 
black-land section where you will find as much as a thousand 
acres in one field of cotton, 

Now, when they discovered this infestation at Hearne they 
destroyed the field. The localities contributed and paid the 
man whose field was destroyed. The Government did not do it. 
The Government agents discovered the insect and labor was em- 
ployed and the field destroyed. They are destroying the stalk, 
the matter on which they live, in the Trinity Bay section and 
the Beaumont section. That is the only way we know how to do 
it—destroy the cotton stalk on which the insect lives. The fly, 
from which the weevil comes—you gentlemen have all seen the 
little cannel fly, the pink weevil comes from a similar one 
deposits the eggs on the little boll, and when the eggs hatch the 
insect goes into the boll and destroys it. They live on nothing 
but cotton. 

Now, as to the destruction of the cotton, I am here to say that 
I know of one county in my district where the insect has not 
come but where the bol! weevil has come. It attacks the square 
and the square falls and children have gone into these fields— 
merchants have put up notices offering prizes—children have 


gone into these fields and collected these Httle squares by the 
multiple of thousands and have taken them in and got their 
reward. Then they burn these squares that contain the eggs 
of the insect that will destroy the crop. ? 

Now, what has Texas done? The legislature was in session 
at the time this Hearne farm infestation was found. . 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 

has: expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentlemam permit me to make a 
statement? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, after conferring with gen- 
tlemen on the committee about the phraseology of the amend- 
ment as carried in the bill and considering the form of the 
pending amendment, as I was not so fully aware when I made 
the point of order of the phraseology of the autherization of 
last year, the only difference is that the department will be 
limited in going to Mexico to that district near the border, 
whereas under the paragraph in the bill they enn go anywhere. 
I will say that my making the point of order was under some 
misunderstanding of the present law, and therefore I withdraw 
it. [Applause.] The gentleman from South Carolina ean offer 
the phraseology that is contained in the bil) as a substitute to 
the pending amendment and thus, I suppose, will accomplish 
What he had in mind. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp] for that suggestion and for his fair- 
ness in this matter, and I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment which I offered, so that the original matter of 
the bill may be incorporated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
his point of order, and the gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment which he has 
offered. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The gentleman from South Caroling now asks unanimous 
consent that the matter heretofore stricken out of the bill on 
a point of order may be considered and reinserted as a part of 
the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill now stands as it was before the 
point of order was made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as the first paragraph alone 
was read, is it not advisable to read all of the paragraphs and 
have them all considered as one? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chnir will order that that be done. 
The bill now stands as it was before the gentleman made his 
point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I submitted a request that the 
gentleman from Texas might be allowed to proceed for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put that request now. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Texas may have an additional five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that it would be bet- 
ter, first, to read the items in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the balance of the 
paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To prevent the movement of cotton and cottom seed from Mexico into 
the United States, including the tion of the entry Into the United 


States of railway cars and other and freight, express, ba 
or other materials from Mexico, inspection, cleaning, and dis. 
infection thereof, $50,000. s 

To make surveys to determine the actual distribution of the pink boll- 
worm in Mexico and to exterminate local infestations in Mexico near 
the border of the United States, in cooperation with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment or local Mexican authorities, $25.000 
„ To investigate in Mexico or elsewhere the pink bollworm as a basis 
for contro’ measures, 825.000. 

To conduct surveys and inspections in Texas or in any other State to 
detect any infestation and to conduct such eontrol measures, includin 
the estab’ ent of cotton-free areas, in cooperation with the State o 
‘Texas or other States concerned, as may be yong rn to stamp out such 
infestation, to establish in cooperation with the States concerned a zone 
or zones free from cotton culture on or near the border of any State or 
States adjacent to Mexico, and to cooperate with the Mexican Govern- 
ment or local Mexican authorities, or otherwise, by undertaking in 
Mexico such measures for the extermination of the pink bollworm of 
cotton as shall be determined to be practicable from surveys showing 
its distribution, $400,000: Provided, at no part of the money berein 
appropriated shall be used to pay the cost or value of crops or other 
property injured or destroyed. 


ve 
and the 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the question was asked, 
What has Texas done? The legislature was im session when 
this discovery was made. We did not know how serious it 
was—nobody did. The legislature immediately appropriated 
$10,000, but they did something better than the appropriation, 
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The legislature passed a law by which the matter could be han- 
died, and but for the enactment of that statute we would have 
been without authority to handle it. That law provided a cer- 
tain quarantine regulation; very drastic, and under that statute 
the governor of our State only a few days ago, exercising the 
authority given him by the statute, threw a quarantine district 
around every section of the infested part of the State, making 
it broad enough so that where this insect has been discovered 
no man can plant or grow one stalk of cotton this coming year, 
and by doing that, stamping it out in that way. Having no 
new cotton planted in that territory, there is nothing on which 
the insect can breed or thrive. By the exercise of this power 
we believe that this insect will be driven out of existence dur- 
ing the present year, and with this appropriation I believe that 
we can do what was done in Florida with the appropriation that 
you gave for the protection of the citrus-fruit industry. I be- 
lieve that we can wipe out the insect in one year’s time. Texas 
heretofore has grown from four to four and a half million bales 
of cotton to go forth and clothe the world, although this year 
only three million bales, With this appropriation, I feel that 
this industry will not be wiped out, and that that great State 
may still continue to give to civilization that which goes to bless 
humanity. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call the attention of the House to the following statement by 
D. R. Coad, United States Bureau of Entomology, Delta Labora- 
tory, Tallulah, La. This statement gives a short history of 
this pink bollworm and demonstrates what a destructive pest 
it is, and, therefore, the necessity for the appropriation pro- 
vided for in this bill. Here is the statement, and I hope the 
House will give it full consideration: 


The cotton industry in the United States to-day faces one of the 
greatest menaces with which any agricultural industry has ever been 
threatened, a menace which threatens its very existence. This is the 
establishment within our cotton belt of the famous or, more properly, 
infamous pink bollworm of cotton. We have long been threatened 
with the introduction of this pest from Asiatic and African countries, 
Later it was discovered in the cotton fields of our immediate neigh- 
bor, Mexico. Now it has been found in the fields of our own cotton 
belt. Its establishment there and spread over this country must be 
prevented. My purpose here is to tell you something of what steps 
are being en to accomplish this end and to describe something of 
the problem before the men intrusted with this important task. 
Before dealing with this 1 of the question, however, I wish to 
outline briefly something of the characteristics and injury of this pest 
as well as its history in other countries. 

The pink bollworm resembles the boll weevil in that it passes through 
several different forms in the course of its life cycle. However, instead 
of producing a weevil in the adult stage, as is the case with the old 
familiar enemy, a moth or “ miller“ is developed. This moth lays the 
eggs, which hatch and produce the larve or grubs. These develop into 
a ogg stage, called the pupa, and this in turn produces the moth, 
which starts the cycle off again. As is the case with the boll weevil, 
the pink bollworm accomplishes its damage in the larval or grub stage. 
The moth deposits the eggs on the cotton boll or square, and as soon 
as the eng worms hatch they bore into the interior of the form, 
where they feed in much the same manner as the larva of the bol! 
weevil. owever, there is this important difference: The boll weevil 
prefers the squares and attacks the bolls only when necessary, while 
the pink bollworm reverses this order and, whenever possible, selects 
large, well-developed bolls for its attack. Incidentally the difficulties 
which would accompany cotton production in the presence of both these 
pests may readily be imagined, since one would specialize on the squares 
and the other on the bolls. Instead of being competitors, they would 
be allies in the battle against the farmer, 

ATTACKS IMMATURE SEED. 

The larval period during the summer lasts from 20 to 30 days, during 
which time it continues to travel through the cotton form, and when 
in the bolls it usually concentrates its attack on the immature seed. It 
then pupates, and the saute moth soon emerges. The normal life cycle 
or period from egg to egg is ordinarily from 35 to 50 days during the 
summer, Thus this pest may produce from four to six overla ping gen- 
erations in the course of the season. The last brood in the fall, instead 
oE hemline adult moths, forms a cell inside the hull of the cotton 

„ which it has hollowed out, or, in many cases, fastens two hulls 
together and remains in the cel! between them. In this manner the 
worm passes the winter and is ready to produce a moth in the spring. 
However, it has been shown that in case of necessity the worm can 
remain alive in this cell for several years. 

The actual injury of the pink bollworm to the cotton crop is in part 
precisely the same as that of the boll weevil. The feeding of the worms 
causes the bolls and squares to fall to the ground in many cases and 
frequently as much as 50 per cent of the crop of an infested field is 
lost in this manner. This by no means ends the injury, however, as 
wherever a single worm attacks a large boll and confines its attention 
to a single lock it forces the premature opening of the boll, thus greatly 
aag the ‘fiber of the uninfested locks. In addition, the inclusion 
of the infested locks in a bale produces a stained cotton, which is 
severely penalized in classing. The seed-feeding habit of the worm also 
causes great loss. The oll yield of the seed is reduced by several per 
cent and the germination is so seriously injured that it is frequently 
3 to plant double the ordinary amount in order to secure à 
stand. 

The methods of dissemination of this insect are, of course, of great 
importance. Flight, the method by which the boll weevil spreads from 
State to State, is of very et be importance, as the adult moth is a 
very weak flyer and has a decided tendency to stay under cover as much 
as possible. By far the most important method of spreading is in the 
seed. As I have already mentioned, the worms seal themselves up 
within the seed in the fall to spend the winter. These seed cells go 
through the uninjured and wherever these seed are transported 
the moths will emerge in the spring and seek cotton, Consequently 


cotton seed or anything containing cotton seed moved from infested to 
noninfested territory is exceedingly likely to carry the infection. Some 
years back when the danger of importing this pest into this country 
was first considered a study was made of the baled cotton lint coming 
to our mills from Egypt. This cotton was roller ginned, and it was 
found that some seed passed around the ends of the rollers and others 
slipped through 5 rollers, so that the baled lint contained a 
considerable number of seed. These seed were found to frequently con- 
tain live pink bollworms. Calculations based on the examination of 
7 bales showed that we were importing 16,000 live pink bollworms 
annually, and in the ordinary distribution of this cotton about 300 of 
these worms would go to the southern mills located within the zone of 
cotton cultivation. his very grave danger was eliminated by a system 
of quarantine, which I will discuss a little later, 
IS WIDELY DISTRIBUTED, 


This pe is now so widely distributed over the globe that it is difi- 
cult to determine its original home, but indications are that it was 
a native of Africa. From there it has been distributed so that it is 
now present in all cotton-raising countries of Asia, including India, 
Japan, Ch and others. In Africa it is found in all cotton-raising 
countries, including Egypt. It was introduced on the American Conti- 
nents in both Brazil and Mexico. In many of these countries it is 
difficult to secure accurate estimates as to the — but all reports 
are unanimous in that the loss is very great. In Hawali the pest 
forced the abandonment of cotton cultivation. In Egypt the minimum 
yearly loss is estimated at 10 per cent of the value of the crop, and the 
normal damage is much greater tlian this. In India the minimum an- 
nual loss is ced at more than $10,000,000. Further information on 
the depredations of this pest being received from time to time indicate 
that there is hardly any limit except the cotton crop itself to the 


extent of its damage. 

As exemplifying the manner in which this pest may be introduced 
and spread, I wish to describe the importation into Brazil and Mexico. 
With the very laudable view of improving the 4 — 5 of their cotton, 
the Brazilian Government in 1913 and again in 1914 imported consid- 
erable quantities of panang seed from Egypt. These seed were dis- 
tributed widely throughout Brazil, and it was found in 1915 that this 
had resulted in the establishment of pink bollworm in all cotton- 
growing regions of the country. It would be dificult to devise a more 
thorough and effective method of distribution for the pest. In 1916 
these Worms caused as high as 50 per cent loss in production at many 
3 The ultimate effect of this impara an on the cotton industry 

Brazil remains to be seen, but the best that can be hoped is a per- 
manent decrease of the op which may easily result in making cotton 
production unprofitable in that country. 


FROM EGYPT TO MEXICO. 


The introduction into Mexico was produced in much the same man- 
ner. In 1912 a supply of Egyptian seed was imported and planted 
near Monterey. This produ such a good crop that there was a 
great demand for the seed the following year, and they were planted 
throughout the entire Laguna district, which is the principal cotton- 
producing section of Mexico. Some time before this importation rep- 
resentatives of our Department of Agriculture had visited the Mexican 
cotton-growing sections and had found that Mexico at that time pos- 
sessed no cotton pests which we did not have. In view of this and 
the fact that cotton cultivation in Mexico and in the United States 
is practically continuous at several points along the border the quar- 
antine regulations against Mexican cotton were not nearly so stringent 
as those against other countries. In 1916 permits were requested for 
the importation of a large amount of Mexican seed. Owing to rebel 
activities, the Mexican oil mills had discontinued operations and the 
seed from three crops had accumulated. In order to realize on this 
stock of seed they were offered to Texas mills at very low prices. In 
all, 467 carloads of these seed from the interior of Mexico were admitted 
into this country, and these were distributed to 10 Texas mills dis- 
tributed throughout the State. Shortly after this the pink bollworm 
was discovered in Mexico. Immediately all further {importation of 
seed was stopped and all seed which had crossed the border was traced 
to the mills receiving them. Conditions at each mill were studied very 
carefully, with the view of determining the possibility of infestation 
of adjacent cotton, and it was deemed advisable to organize a force 
of scouts to watch the cotton surrounding these mills throughout the 
season. This work was undertaken by the Federal Horticultural Board, 
under the charge of Dr. W. W. Hunter, and has been continued by 
that office in cooperation with the Texas State agricultural depart- 
ments throughout the subsequent developments. A force of inspectors 
was organized and all cotton which seemed in any danger of infesta- 
tion was examined once a week throughout the season of 1917. All 
inspections were negative until on September 8, 1917, at which time a 
live pink bollworm was found in the field Hearne. Immediately a 
force of 25 entomologists were assembled at this point and all ficlds 
in the neighborhood were most thoroughly examined. Traces of the 
worm were found in four or five fields and the worm itself was found 
in two fields. 

About 500 laborers were assembled immediately and these were put 
to the task of completely cleaning up all the cotton fields within the 
zone of infestation. For this purpose the plants were first cut down 
and then gathered and piled. he fields were then raked and, as a final 
measure, laborers were sent down every row on their hands and knees 
picking up every scrap of cotton plant remaining on the ground. All 
of this material was saturated with oil and burned. Seed cotton 
gathered from the fields was treated in a like manner and every effort 
was made to completely destroy everything which stood the slightest 
chance of hatboring a pink bollworm. In all, 105 acres were treated in 
this manner at Hearne. The cotton and cotton seed which had been 
ebipped from this district was traced up and its disposal was very care- 
fully supervised. 

BEAUMONT FINDS INFESTATION. 3 


Following this, the examinations at other points were continued and 
in a very short time an infestation near Beaumont was reported. In- 
vestigation in that neighborhood showed that there were in reality two 
distinct infestations present. The Beaumont oil mill had received 184 
cars of the Mexican seed and it was found that these were responsible 
for the infestation of a considerable number of the fields in that viclnity 
which were planted with seed secured from the Beaumont mill. In 
addition, however, a much larger infestation which was apparently 
of some years’ standing was found southwest of Beaumont, extending 
practically around T. ty Bay. This infestation was traced as rapidly 
as ible and was soon found to include parts of five counties in the 
neighborhood of Galveston, Houston, and Beaumont. The infestation 
in the district around the Beaumont oil mill was found to be very light, 


hut the other infestation b yeti: to be very heavy in spots. Consider- 
able attention was devoted to tracing the origin of this second infesta- 
tion, and it was finally determined te be very probably due to cotton blown 
ashore during the hurricane of 1915. At that time a considerable num- 


ward onto the shores of ee Bay. 
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covery. 
yag eect force of both entomologists and laberers were assembled at 
Beaumont and started immediateiy on the task of up these 
infested fields as had been done at Hearne. Large forces of laborers 
were organized and furnished with complete camp outfits. Motor 
trucks were provided and the most thorough possibi 
termination wes inaugurated. In all approximate 
found to be infested, and of this something over 2, 
cleaned 2. te date. Work is phen apron Det the remainder as . 
as possible. All cotton originating in fiekls is being traced 
effective measures are being taken for its safe disposal. 

EMBARGO AGAINST MEXICO. 


Beginning in 1912 quarantine measures aiming at the prevention of 

the introduction of the pink boll worm into this coun 

tuted. At first these consisted of qtarantines 

of seed from all countries except Mexico. Then 

. | rape netgear sy tion of these was 
ro ted. Experiments soon showed tha ra new system of — 42 
on in a partial vacuum it was possible to the worms within 


bales. Since that large fumigating peats ve erected at 
the principal perts of entry and now all foreign lint entering 
country is passed th the fumigation processes under Fed- 


rough vacuum pi 
eral su on. arani Daar discovery of the pink worm in 
Mexico the importation ef Mexican cotton was remy ing hy — 
In addition, quarantines were promulgated providing for tion 
and fumigation of almost 8 entering th 
except the natives themselves. Al 


y 
spicious, are treated in a like manner, and every 
step which can possibly be takem te prevent any chance of introduction 


is very carefully carried out. 

On December 28, 1917, a Texas law became cffective giving most 
uarantine. Among other things the governor is 
cotton at any point along the 

from Mexico. In 


advisin; 
In addition, all quaran which I 
enforced and zones promul, 
work of scouting at all suspected po 
vigorously. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to page 45 for the purpose of submitting 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 45 for the purpose of sub- 
mitting an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman. reserving the right to ob- 
ject, let it be read first for information. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment for 
information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

45, add 2 new paragraph after iine 11, as follows: 

T t — the existing state of war the Secretary of War is au- 
Bogata By Sun of sagas Taper ae te hack ao at os 
Suitable. for the construction of aeroplanes.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I have elimi- 
nated from the amendment proposed a day or two ago all of 
the contentious matter, leaving the amendment to cover the 
actual necessities. I think I can convince the membership of 
the advisability of this by referring to a statement from the 
ofice of the Signal Officer of the United States Army, duted 
December 1, in which he calls upon the North Pacifie country 
to furnish twice the amount of spruce for aeroplane stock that 
was being furnished at that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I do not know whether there is any objec- 
tion by anybody else, but there is no objection on my part. 

Mr. NORTON. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. WINGO, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. As I gathered from the reading of the gentle- 
man's amendment. there is no provision to take care of the 
question which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY} 
raised yesterday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am afraid that can not be 
done at this time. If the gentleman will remember, the amend- 
ment as offered heretofore carried two new legislative provi- 
sions, one of which opened up a way through which the War 
Department could go into the forest reserve and take timber 
without charge, use part, and sell the remainder. The Navy 
Department has the right to take without charge forest-reserve 


ted as may be necessary. e 
te will also be continued. most 
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timber, the railroad engineering building: in has that 
right, the Reclamation Service haus that right, but the War De- 
partment has not. But, Mr. Chairman, I realize that I had 
too much new legislation in one item offered as a paragraph 
of an apprepriation bill. So in eliminating the War Depart- 
ment free-gift provision I had, of course, to eut out the War 
Department sales provision. I have reduced the amendment 
to the. first and immediate necessity. While the Army appro- 
priation bill is being considered in committee: I hepe to see 
adopted a paragraph giving the War Department the right te 
forest-reserve products; also to permit the War Department 
to cut and sell timber on certain military reservations. My 
present amendment dees only one thing; it provides that the 
advertising requirement be suspended, so that men enn go into 
the forest reserves and bring out pieces. of spruce, 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman’s amendment authorize the 
Seeretary of War to go ahead and sell the waste timber after 
the beart timber has been taken out of the tree for aeroplane 
s 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; that phase is not now 
touched. The War Department will pay its price per thousand 
in the tree, and the Agricultural Department, through its 
8 3 receive that money. Whoever rives out 

og will get the prices offered the War Departmen: * 
spruce „6 = 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment Was: agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, a point of order was reserved 
by the chairman of the committee on un amendment I offered 
on page 16, an amendment to the meat-inspectiom item. The 
proposed amendment increases the appropriation for meat in- 
spection by $100,000, that sum to be used for the Inspection of 
horses and horse meat for export. 1 desire to ask the gentleman 
3 Carolina if he intends to insist upon the point of 
order 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I took that matter with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and he informs mae that he has had 
the matter up with Mr. Hoover, of the Food Administration, 
and that they have found there is no demand for horse meat 
in this country and little, if any, in forefgm countries: with which 
we are allied in this war. > I think it is bad legista- 
tion psychologically for us te write in the bill any 


tomed to use. The State Department has had the question 
with some of the European governments: as: to: whether or not a 
certain amount of horse meat could be used in the countries of 
the allies where the people have been accustomed to the use of 
such meat. I am inclined to think that these negotiations 

not come to a conclusion; that is my latest information. 
think it is quite probable that our allies, some of them, may 


Lasi 


-conclude that they can relieve the situation Im regard: to meat 


by the utilization of the meat of some ef our horses not suit- 
able for other purposes. but the item is ¢elearly subjeet to the 
point of order, and therefere if the gentleman insists: upon it 
the amendment goes out. I regret that he does insist on it, 
because I think that a condition may arise under which the 
State Department. even the Feod Administration, may desire to 
have such meats inspected for export to the eivilian populations 
of the territory of some of our allies whe are unable te secure 
other meats. The gentleman seems to think that psycho- 
logically it is not wise. I yield to his psychological objection. 

Mr. LEVER. I make the point of erder. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago we had author- 
ity to return to an item on page 45, the paragraph beginning 
line 12 to 17, which went out on œ peint of order. At that 
time I offered an amendment, but at the time we had the item 
up for discussion the gentlenmn from Michigam offered an 
amendment, and I have embodied his amendment in my amend- 
ment and have made a slight change im the phraseology. and 
I offer the following substitute for the amendment which E 
offered and ask that I may have unanimous consent to modify 
my former amendment by offering this one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is subject to the reservation of the 
point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course. ‘ 

Mr. LEVER. I reserve the point of order. 


1918. ; f 
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The CHAIRMAN. It was stated it was subject to the reser- 
vation of the point of order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Rusey offers the following amendment, to be inserted on page 45, 
following the amendment just adopted: After line 11 insert the fol- 


8 the Secretary of Agriculture shall find the expenses of 
travel can be reduced W he may, in lieu of the actual traveling 

nses, under such regulations as he may pr , authorize the 
payment of not exceeding 2 cents per mile for a motorcycle or 6 cents 
p mile for an automobile used for necessary travel on official business 
n the Forest Service: Provided, That there shall be no payment of 
mileage for use or trave: of motorcycle or automobile furnished or 
owned or maintained by the Government of the United States.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RUBEY. I will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it contended this language shall be per- 
manent legislation now? 

Mr. RUBEY. No. I left out the word “hereafter.” It is 
not permanent legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, the very lan- 
guage as submitted is permanent in form, and will be so consid- 
ered, I believe. 

Mr. RUBExL. 
mine.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is enacting language for all time. 

Mr. RUBEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In my judgment it is. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have no objection to ‘trying this proposi- 
tion out for a year. 

Mr. RUBEY. I would ask the gentleman from Wisconsin 
this question: Suppose, instead of the word “ whenever,” we 
should say “should the Secretary of Agriculture determine“? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the same. That is continuing it 
for all time and not restricting it to this appropriation bill. 
Why not insert there “during the fiscal year 1919"? 

Mr. RUBEY. I have no objection to that. I will, by unani- 
mous consent, modify the amendment by inserting after the 
word “ whenever the words “during the fiscal year 1919.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment as indicated. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modification of amendment: After the word “ whenever,” in the first 
line of the amendment, insert the words “ during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 
new paragraph, following line 9 on page 89. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 > 1 $ 

FFC 
salaries or fer personal services in any rtment, bureau, or „Res 
in the District of Columbia which does not, subject to the sions 
and exceptions of section 7 of the 1 tive, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act, approved March 1898, require eight hours of 
labor each day.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized a 
moment. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto may close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto shall terminate at the expiration of five 
minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman. I suppose that the great 
majority of farmers in this country would be somewhat sur- 
prised to learn that the great Agricultural Department of the 
United States maintains a seven-hour working day. I think 
they would be rather surprised to find that to be so in time of 
peace, because I am confident the matter has never been called 
to their attention. And I think they weuld be more surprised 
than ‘ever to find that that condition exists in time of war. I 
think they would be intensely surprised to find it at a time 
when they are urged to speed up the production of food prod- 
ucts in this country, and when they realize, us they must real- 
ize, the shortage of labor. The farms are crying for labor. 
They are asked to put on high pressure in the production of 
food, and yet the Department of Agriculture in Washington is 
overmanned and underworked. Any department in Washington 
that can do its work in seven hours, with 137 days off of the 
yearly calendar that are not working days, is overmanned an 
underworked. . 


It says “whenever the Secretary shall deter- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Now, the farmers of the United States, I undertake to say, 
are willing to do their full share. I have heard a great deal in 
this debate about the shortage of labor. No man realizes that 
more than the farmer. The farms are, as I said, crying for 
labor. The mines are crying for labor. The shops are crying 
for labor. The railroads are crying for labor. The manufac 
tories are crying for labor. There is a shortage of labor every- 
where, and yet in the face of that fact most of the departments 
in Washington are working on a seven-hour day, with long 
yacations, numerous holidays, and numerous sick leaves. In 
the face of that they are bringing and attempting to bring to 
Washington thonsands of new employees to work in the Navy 
Department and in the War Department and in some branches 
of the Treasury Department and State Department. They have 
already brought here between ten and twenty thousand new 
employees, and they have men now scouring the country to-day 
trying to bring additional employees to Washington. 

If there is a shortage in the departments in Washington, if 
any department needs extra clerical help, there is one way to 
remedy it, and that is for the Department of Agriculture and 
the Interior Department and the Department of Labor and all 
these departments that are working on a seven-hour day to go 
on an honest basis of eight hours a day. [Applause.] When 
they do that and release the surplus number of clerks that they 
are now using and paying, whether they are using them or not, 
then those surplus clerks will be available for the department 
that needs them, and will be available without further exhaust- 
ing the already overtaxed labor supply of the United States, 
[Applause.] 

Why, we are asking men now to pay enormous taxes, What 
does that mean? It means an enormous production, for taxes 
ean only be paid out of production. Productive toil is the only 
source that the Government can levy upon, and men must 
produce or they can not support the Government. They can 
not produce without labor, and the Government has no right 
to augment the labor shortage. It is an indefensible thing to 
think that the labor market is being affected and the shortage 
is being made more stringent by the bringing of thousands of 
young people here to Washington who ought to be engaged on 
the farm and in the productive toil of the country, 

Now, the chairman of the committee may say, as the chair- 
man of every committee has said, “ Why tie this can on me? 
Why put this on my bill?” It is a duty on the part of every 
committee to put it on every bill, because unfortunately our 
bills are divided up among a number of committees. [Applause.] 
And I say the American taxpayer will not excuse any committee 
or any chairman of a committee for attempting to shove the 
thing aside, as regards his committee. - 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I 
will say to the gentleman that I propose to let this committee 
Sax 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not say that the gentleman has taken 
that position, but I want to forestall his taking that position. 

Mr. LEVER. I have not any time. I have closed the debate. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman ought not, and will not. I 
think, take the position that the Committee on Agriculture, of 
all the committees of the House, ought to be unwilling to estab- 
lish an eight-hour day in the Department of Agriculture. 

Now, I just want to show what the business men in the United 
States think about this situation, and I will send to the Clerk’s 
desk, to be read in my time, a letter I have received from a 
wholesale grocer of Kansas City. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. W. P. Bont aA xp, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. Bortanp: You have favored an te codes day for em- 
pioen of the United States Government at Was on, an ou still 

vor it. You are right. We favor it. Fight it eut on this line if it 
—.— all summer, and if we can do anything to help the cause, let us 

now. 

We have never heard of a serious argument why these employees of 
the Government should not work eight hours a day. If there is such 
an argument, we would like to read it. The last quibble which we saw 
was to the effect that a seven-bour day was best for the United States 
Government clerks because it gave them a chance to spend more money 
with the Washington shopk 

If you know of any arguments in favor of a seven-hour day which 
serious-minded people can read with patience, let us have the literature. 


Yours, truy, RipENOUR-BAKER GROCERY Co. 
J. C. LESTER, Vice President. 
Mr. BORLAND. Gentlemen, I would be glad to have a vote 
on this proposition. [Applause and cries of “ Vote!” Vote!“ 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri to the fact that the chair- 
man of the committee did not oppose the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments 
and with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 9054) and had directed 
him to report the same to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
amendment on page 27, increasing the appropriation for the dis- 
tribution of valuable seeds—the congressional seed-distribution 
item. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: Page 27, line 24, 
strike ont the figures " $242,320" and insert in lien thereof “ $363,480." 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CANDLER of Mississippi) there were—ayes 33, noes 60. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum. The Door- 
keeper will lock the doors. The Sergennt at Arms will notify 
absentees. Those in favor of the Candler amendment will, when 
their names are called, vote“ aye,” those opposed “no.” The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 121, nays 157, 
not voting 150, as follows: 
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Ramaeyer Scott, Iowa Steenerson Walsh 
Randall Scott, Mich. Sterling, III. n 
Shackleford Sumners Welling 
Robbins Sherley weet Welty 
Roberts herwood ‘Temple Wheeler 
Rogers Sinnott son Williams 
Rom jue Sloan Towner Wood, Ind. 
Rose Smith. Mich, Treadway Woods, Iowa 
Rucker Smith, C. B. Vestal Young, N. Dak, 
Sanders, Ind. Snell Voigt 
Sanford Snyder Volstead 
Schall taifo; Waldow 
NOT YOTING—150. 

Alexander Ellsworth Key, Ohio Biegel 
Anthony Estopinal LaGuardia Sims 
Aswell Eyans Lebibach Nla yden 
Bacharach Fairchild, P.L, Lenrçot Slem 
Bankhead Fairchild, G. W. Longworth Smal 
Barnbart Flynn Tufkin Smith. T. F. 
Bowers Focht MeCutloch Stedman 
Britten Foster McKenzie Steele 
Brodbeck Frear McKinley Stephens, Miss, 
Browne French k McLaughlin, Pa, Stephens, Nebr, 
Browning Fuller, Mass. McLemore Sterling, Va. 
Burroughs Gallagher Maher Stevenson 
Butler Gallivan age Stiness 
Byrnes, Tenn. Gillett Martin Strong 
Campbell, Pa, Godwin, N. C. Miller. Minn. Sullivan 
Capstick Good Montague Swift 
Carew Goodall Moores, Ind Switzer 
Carter, Mass. Gray, N. J. Olney Tague 
Chandler, N Y. Gregg O Shaunessy Talbott 
Chandler, Okla. Griest Overmyer Taylor. Colo. 
Chureh Hamill Padgett Templeton 
Collier Hamlin Peters Tillman 
88 Hard: Porter Tinkham 
Costello Harrison, Miss. ‘ou Van Dyke 
Crago Haskell Pratt Vare 
Curry, Cal Heintz Price Walker 

avidson Helvering Ragsdale Ward 
Davis Holland Ramsey Watson, Pa. 
Dent Hollingsworth Rankin White, Me. 
Dewalt Houston Rayburn White, Ohio 
Dill Howard Reavis Wilson, III. 
Dooling Hull, lowa Riordan Wilson, La, 
Doremus Hutchinson Rowe Winslow 
Doughton Johnson, S. Dak. Rowland Wise 
Drukker Kahn Sanders, N. X. Woodyard 
Dupré Kelley, Mich. Scott, Pa. Zihlman 
Eagan Kennedy, R. I. Scully 
Edmonds Kettner house 
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So the amendment was rejected., 

The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. O’SHavunessy with Mr. BURROUGHS. 
Mr. Price with Mr. Georce W. FAIRCHILD, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Surtirvan with Mr. BRITTEN. 
Scvutty with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 


YEAS—121. 
on Drane King Rubey 
econ Eagle Langicy Russell 
Austin Farr 18 Sa bath 
yres Ferris Lazaro Sanders, La 
Barkley Fields , Ga Saunders, Va 
Beakes Fisher è Lesher Seais 
Bell Flocd Little Sell 
Blackmon Gard Littlepage Shallenberger 
Rooher Garland McAndrews Sisson 
Brand Garrett, Tenn, MeArthur Smith. Idaho 
Brumbaugh Garrett. Tex. McKeown Snook 
Barnett Goodwin, Ark, lle Sten 
Berner. S. C. Gray. Ala. Miller. Wash. Taylor. Ark. 
Caldwell Greene, Mass, oon ‘Thomas 
Candler, Miss. Harrison, Va, Morgan Thompson 
Cantril Hastings Neely Timberlake 
Caraway Hawley Nicholls, S. C. Venable 
Carlin Heaton olan Vinson 
Carter, Okla. Heflin Oldfield Walton 
Clark, Fla. Hensley Oliver, Ala. Watkins 
Clark, Pa. Hilliard Oliver, N. X. Watson, Va 
Claypool Hood Overstreet Weaver 
Connally, Tex. Huddleston Par Webb 
Connelly, Kans, ag Tenn. Polk Whaley 
Cooper, W. Va. Igoe Powers Willson, Tex. 
Crisp Jacoway uin Wingo 
Dale, N. X. Johnson, Ky. alney Wright 
ker gone Va. 1 Young, Tex. 
Dickinson ehoe obinson 
Dies Kiess, Pa. Rodenberg 
Dominick Kincheloe ouse 
NAYS—157. 
Anderson Dowell Hayden Lundeen 
er Dunn ayes Lunn 
Beshlin pper Helm McClintie 
Black Elliott Hersey Mewormick 
Bland Elston Hicks McFadden 
Blanton Emerson Humphreys McLaughlin, Mich, 
Borland Esch Husted Madden 
Buchanan Fairfield Ireland Magee 
Campbell, Kans, Fess James Mansfield 
Cannon Fordney Johnson, Wash. Mapes 
ry Foss ones, Tex. Mason 
Classon Francis nul Meeker 
Coady Freeman Kearns Merritt 
Cooper, Ohio Fuller, IN) ering Mondell 
Cooper, an Kelly, Pa. Moore, Pa, 
ox Garner Kennedy, Iowa Morin 
Cramton Glass Kinkai Mott 
STosse! lynu Kitchin foal 
Currie, Mich ordon Knutson Nelso 
Pale t. uld Krars Nichols, Mich, 
allinger Graham, III. Kreider orton 
Darrow Graham, La Follette Osborne 
y Green, Iowa Lea, Cal. 'aige 
Denison Greene, Vt. Lever Parker, N. J. 
Denton Hadley Tanthicnm Parker, N. X. 
Dillon Hamilton, Mich. Lobeck Phelan 
Dixon Hamilton, N. Y. London Platt 
Doolittle Haugen Lonergan ell 


Mr. Byrns with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCRILD, 

Mr, Tatsorr with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. Martin with Mr. FREAR. 

Mr. Hortanp with Mr. GILLETT, 

Mr. Eacan with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
Mr. ALEXANDER with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts, 
Mr. BARNHART with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Bropseck with Mr. ANTHONY, < 
Mr. Cottier with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. AswELL with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. BACHARACH, 
Mr. Dill. with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

. Carew with Mr. Browne. 

. BANKHEAD with Mr. Crago. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. CHURCH with Mr. Bowers. 


Mr. Dootrne with Mr. Curry of California. 
Mr. Doremus with Mr. Goop. 

Mr. Harpy with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, 

Mr. GALuIvan with Mr. McCuttocn, 

Hamitt with Mr. MCKENZIE. 

Mr. KETTNER with Mr. EDMONDS, 

Mr. Estoprnat with Mr. Kann. 

Mr, McLemore with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
Mr. Gonwix of North Carolina with Mr, LoxawortH. 
Mr. Doventon with Mr. GRIEST. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Foster with Mr. ELLSWORTH. 

„ Hasin with Mr. LUFKIN. 

Duprt with Mr. GOODALL. 

Houston with Mr. Focur. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. HULL of Iowa. 

Mr. Hetverrne with Mr. Swirr. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr. Greco with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Mann with Mr. LEHLBACH, 


Mr, OLNEx with Mr. Moorrs of Indiana, 


Worse 
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. Ftyns with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
. Montague with Mr. PETERS. 
. Howarp with Mr. MCKINLEY. 
. Racspate with Mr. PORTER. 
. TacuE with Mr. Sanpers of New York. 
. Smart with Mr. TINKHAM. 
„ OveRMYER with Mr. SIEGEL. 
. SverHens of Mississippi with Mr. PRATT. 
Raxrnunx with Mr. Rowe. 
. Pou with Mr. SLEMP. | 
„ Sows with Mr. STINESS. 
. SHousE with Mr. RAMSEY. 
„ Tuomas F. Sacra with Mr. WRITE of Maine. 
Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. STRONG. 
Mr. Srerurxc of Pennsylvania with Mr. Watson of Penn- 
sylvania. 
. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. ROWLAND. 
. Staypen with Mr. Warp. 
. TayLor of Colorado with Mr. Wirson of Ilinois. 
. StepMAN with Mr. WINSLOW. 
. Van Dyke with Mr. Woopyarp. 
. WEITE of Ohio with Mr. SWITZER. 
„ Turman with Mr, Reavis. 
„ Witson of Louisiana with Mr. TEMPLETON. 
. WALKER with Mr. FRENCH. 
. Wise with Mr. MoLaUuantax of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Papcerr with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above re- 
corded. ' 
A quorum being present, the doors were opened, 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. IS a te vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 
There was no demand for a separate vote. 
The other amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time, 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make a motion to recommit the bill with instructions, 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman against the bill? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am not, but I am a 
member of the committee. 
The SPEAKER. If there is any gentleman opposed to the 
bill who wishes to make a motion to recommit, the Chair will 
recognize him.. If not, the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan. 
The Clerk read as follows: ; 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Mich! moves to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Agriculture wi instructions to report the same back 
forthwith with an amendment as follows: On page 13, line 19, strike 
out “$250,000” and insert $500,000.” 
Mr. LEVER. I move the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 
The previous question was ordered. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is increasing the 
tuberculosis item. 
Mr. LEVER. I make the point that it is not debatable. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 
The question was taken. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. I demand the yeas and nays. 
Mr. MONDELL. I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
ee dee tar, was taken; and there were—yeas 139, nays 142, 


not vo 147, as follows: 
YEAS—139. 
Anderson Dpr Hamilton, N. Y. MeCormick 
Austin liott Hawley McFadden 
Beakes Elston ayes McLaughlin, Mich, 
Bland Emerson Hersey Madden 
Campbell, Kans. Esch Hicks Magee 
Cannon Fairfield Hull, Iowa Mapes 
Cary Farr Husted Meeker 
Chandler, Okla, Fess Ireland Miller, Wash. 
Clark, Pa. Fields ames Moudeil 
sson Fordney Johnson, Wash. Moore, Pa. 
Coeper, Ohio Foss Juul Mo 
Cooper, W. Va. Francis Kearns Morin 
Cooper, Freeman Kennedy, Iowa Mott 
Cramton Fuller, III. Kiess, Pa, Mudd 
Currie. Mich. andy Kinkaid Lelson 
eee Vt. Garona utson 8 Mich. 
nger vnn us 0 
Darrow Gould La Follette Norton 
Dempsey Graham, III. resets Osborne 
Denison traham, Pa. Linthicum Paige 
Dillon reene, Mass Little Parker, N. J. 
Dowell Greene, Vt. Parker, N. X. 
Dunn Hadley Lundeen Platt 
Dupré Hamilton, Mich. McArthur Powers 


. 


Nn. 


Caldwell 
Candler, Miss. 
Cantril! 
Caraway 
Carlin 
Carter, Okla. 
Clark, Fla. 
Coady 

Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Connelly, Kans. 


Alexander 
Anthony 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Barnhart 


Capstick 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


the bill. 


Scott, Iowa Sterling, III. 
Bete) — 
e 
Shallenberger Thomas 
Sinnott Tilson 
Sloan Timberlake 
Smith, Idaho Towner 
Smith, Mich. Treadway 
Snell Vestal 
Snyder Voigt 
Steenerson Volstead 
NAYS—142. 
Dominick Kelly, Pa 
Doolittle Kincheloe 
Drane Kin, 
Eagle Kitchin 
Ferris Larsen 
Fisber Lazaro 
Galii Tee, Ga. 
allivan ja. 
Gard Lesher 
Garner Lever 
Garrett, Tenn. Littlepage 
Godwin. . poms 
w 5 nergun 
Goodwin, Ark. > Lunn 
Gordon McAndrews 
Gray, Ala. M tie 
Harrison, Miss, McKeown 
Harrison, Va. Mansfield 
Hastings Meys 
Haugen Moon 
Hayden eely 
Heflin Nicholls, S. C. 
Helm Oldfield 
Hensley Oliver, Ala. 
Hilliard Oliver, N. X. 
Hood Overstreet 
Huddleston Park 
Hull, Tenn, Phelan 
Humphreys Polk 
I uin 
acoway ainey 
Johnson, Ky, Raker 
Jones, Tex, Ramseyer 
Jones, Va. R n 
Keating Romjue 
Kehoe Rouse 
NOT VOTING—147. 
Ellsworth Key, Ohio 
Estopinal Kreider 
Evans LaGuardia 
Fairchild, B. L. Lehlbach 
Fairchild, G. W. 3223 
Flynn ngwo 
Focht Lofkin 
Foster McCulloch 
McKenzie 
French Mekinle, 
Fuller, Mass. McLa lin, Pa, 
Gall McLemore 
Gillett Maher 
Glass Mann 
Good Martin 
Goodall Mason 
Gray, N. J Merritt 
Green, lowa Miller, Minn. 
Gregg ontague 
Griest Moores, Ind. 
Hamill Olney 
Hamlin O’Shaunessy 
Hardy Overmyer 
Haskell dgett 
Heaton Peters 
aoe FORAN 
Helvering ou 
Holam Fete 
ollingswo ce 
Houston le 
Howard Ramsey 
H inson Rankin 
Johnson, S. Dak, Rayburn 
Kahn Reavis 
Kelley, Mich. Riordan 
Kennedy, Rowe 
ettner Rowland 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On the vote: 

Mr. Hetvertne (against) with Mr. Swrrr (for). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Pov with Mr. Davis. 
Mr. Tuomas F. Sacro with Mr. Wrrson of Illinois.e 
Van Dyke with Mr. SWITZER, 2 
Dewarr with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

„ GALLAGHER with Mr. LonewortH. 
. CLraypoor with Mr. GOODALL. 

. Grass with Mr. VARE. 
Papcetr with Mr. ZIHLMAN,. 
. Rucker with Mr. HEATON. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of 
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Whaley 
White, Ohio 
Wilson, Tex. 
een 
Wright 
Young, Tex. 


Steele \ 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stevenson 

ess 


tro: 
Sullivan 
wift 


The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 
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On motion of Mr. Lever a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
engrossing clerk may correct the totals if there should be any 
correction, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 


that the engrossing clerk may correct the totals. Is there 


objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on next Monday. Is there objection. [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. RprroucHs was granted leave 
of absence for the day, on account of illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr, FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, on 
what subject? 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to print a short editorial on the war— 
peace and against war. 

Mr. NORTON. And prosperity? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 36 
minutes p. m.), under its previous order, the House adjourned 
to meet Monday, February 4, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the president of the Georgetown Gas Light 
Co., transmitting detailed statement of the business of the 
Georgetown Gas Light Co., together with a list of stockholders 
for the year ending December 31, 1917 (H. Doc. No, 891); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 

rinted. 
x 2. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting report 
regarding the transmission of postal matter to and from mem- 
bers of the American expeditionary forces in France (H. Doc. 
No. 892); to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the president of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co., transmitting report of the Georgetown & Tennally- 
town Railway Co. for the year ending December 31, 1917 (H. 
Doc. No. 893); to the Committee on the District of Columbia 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the president of the Washington Railway & 
Electrie Co., transmitting report of the Washington Interurban 
Railroad Co. for the year ending December 31, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 
894) ; to the Committee on the District of Cotumbia and ordered 
to be printed. 

5. A letter from the president of the Potomac Electric Power 
Co., transmitting report of the Potomac Electric Power Co. for 
the year ended December 31, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 895); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the president of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co., transmitting report of the City & Suburban Rail- 
way of Washington for the year ended December 31, 1917 (H. 
Doc. No. 803); to the Committee on the District of Columbia 
and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the president of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co., transmitting report of the Washington Railway 
& Electric Co. for the year ended December 31, 1917 (H. Doc. 
No. 897); to the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed, 

8. A letter from the president of the East Washington Heights 
Railway, transmitting annual report for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 898); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SHOUSE, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the resolution (S. J. Res. 107) authorizing the 
erection on the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., 
of a memorial to Francis Asbury, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 280), which said reso- 
lution and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GOULD, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the resolution (H. J. Res. 154) authorizing the 
erection of a memorial in Washington to the memory and in 
lonor of the members of the various orders of sisters who gave 
their services as nurses on battle flelds, in hospitals, and on 
floating hospitals during the Civil War, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 281), which said 
resolution and report were referred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9455) to make 
valid certain certificates of naturalization; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 9456) authorizing the Post- 
reaster General to cancel or readjust the terms of star-route and 
screen-wagon contracts; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 9457) authorizing national 
banks to make contributions to the American National Red 
Cross; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R 9458) to 
prevent and punish the sale of Army and Navy uniforms to per- 
sons not authorized to wear them; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9459) to increase the pensions 
of the widows of the War with Mexico; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9460) to regulate the hours of duty of the 
officers and members of the fire department of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9461) to pension widow and minor children 
of any officer or enlisted man who served in the War with Spain 
or Phillipine insurrection; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 9462) to prescribe the person- 
nel of the Navy Nurse Corps, the qualifications for appointment, 
and the method of appointment therein, the pay, allowances, 
and leave of absence of members of said corps, and the condi- 
tions under which they may be retired; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 9498) providing for the free 
transportation of officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps of the United States, and of members of the 
Nurse Corps of the Army and Navy; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 9463) granting an Increage of 
pension to James L. Henderson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 9464) granting a pension 
to Margaret Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9465) granting a pension to William F. W. 
Gordon; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9466) granting a pension to Louisa Don- 
nelly ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9467) for the relief of Thomas Campbell; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9468) granting a 
pension to Ida M, Van Epps; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9469) granting a pension to Carre L. 
Kibbe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 9470) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Owens; to the Committee an Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 9471) granting an increase 
of pension to Cyrus Riffle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. GRAY of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 9472) granting an 
increase of pension to James Powers; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGG: A bill (H. R. 9473) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Sarah J. Montgomery, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York. A bill (H. R. 9474) grant- 
ing a pension to George H. Roberts; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 9475) for the relief of 
Elizabeth T. Wells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 9476) granting a pension to 
Chester A. Dryden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 9477) granting an increase of 
pension to William Ducy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9478) granting a pension to Nancy Ault; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9479) granting an increase 
of pension to J. R. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 9480) granting an increase 
of pension to George T. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9481) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Marxmuller, alias Christopher Miller; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 9482) granting a pension to 
Mahalah A. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota; A bill (H. R. 9483) grant- 
ing a pension to Frank Bachmeyer; to the Committee on Pen: 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9484) granting a pension to George A. 
Holmes; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9485) granting a pension to Carlos Fors- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD. A bill (H. R. 9486) granting a pension to 
E. P. Aler; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9487) for the relief of Charles C. Serrin; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 9488) granting a pension to 
Abigail Butts: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 9489) granting a pension to 
George F. Cook; to the Cammittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 9490) granting an 
increase of pension to R. H. Stewart; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9491) granting a pension to Marion Burn- 
ham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 9492) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Christian Gulbranson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 9493) granting an increase 
of pension to Edgar Parks; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9494) granting a 
pension to Millie B, Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9495) granting a pension to George F. 
Harter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9496) granting an increase of pension to 
Phoebe Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 9497) granting a pension to 
Sarah A. Dow; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Association of 
Lithuanian Patriots of America, relative to independence for 
Lithuania; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, ask- 
ing repeal of the second-class. postage provisions of the war- 
revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Prairie Club of Chicago, III., opposing the 
granting of grazing privileges in the national parks and of 
shooting in the bird reservations; to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. : 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of tenth annual 
convention of the Union Label Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, favoring elimination of section in 
war-revenue bill dealing with second-class postage; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


Also, memorial of Tyrone Chamber of Commerce, protesting 
against periodical postage amendment; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Asbury Chamber of Commerce, protesting 
against zone system for second-class mail; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Henry Adams, Veterans’ Home, 
Cal., favoring volunteer officers’ retired-list bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of National Council, Sons and Daughters of 
Liberty, favoring passage of House bill 4892, relative to immi- 
gration law; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, petition of Columbia Post, No. 141, Department of 
California and Nevada, Grand Army of the Republic, favoring 
increase in pensions of ex-Union soldiers of the Civil War; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of citizens of Halstad, 
Minn., protesting against the proposed repeal of the second-class 
mail rates provision of the war-revenue act; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, February J, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we open the Senate this morning with a very 
great burden upon our hearts. We hear of our boys at the front 
receiving their first baptism of fire and blood. Our hearts go 
out to them. We present them to Thee, O God, asking Thy 
guidance and Thy blessing upon them. We pray that they may 
feel the support of a united country, and that they may have 
the courage which springs out of a consciousness of the pure- 
ness of their flag and the united support of a mighty Nation 
back of them. We pray Thee speedily to bring to them and 
their arms and to their flag the victory which comes to the 
unconquerable will of men who do right in Thy sight. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday last, when, on request of Mr. Varpasran and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with an order hereto- 
fore made by the Senate, that upon the 22d day of February in 
each year, or if that day should fall on Sunday then on the 
day following, immediately after the reading of the Journal, 
Washington’s Farewell Address should be read to the Senate 
by a Senator designated for the purpose by the presiding officer, 
the Chair announces the appointment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry] to read the address this year. 


CRIPPLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS (8. DOC. NO. 173). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to 
a resolution of January 31, 1917, certain information relative 
to the rehabilitation and vocational reeducation of crippled 
soldiers and sailors, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 


WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT CO, (H. DOC. NO. 891). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Washington Gas Light Co. for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1917, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


WASHINGTON RAILWAY & ELECTRIC co. (H. DOC. NO. 897). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Washington Railway & Electric Co. for the year 


ended December 31, 1917, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


GEORGETOWN & TENNALLYTOWN BAILWAY CO. (H. DOC. No. 893). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Georgetown & Tennallytown Railway Co. for the 
year ended December 31; 1917, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed. 


WASHINGTON INTERURBAN RAILROAD CO. (H. DOC, NO. 894). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Washington Interurban Railroad Co. for the year 
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ended December 31, 1917, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


CITY & SUBURBAN RAILWAY CO. (H. DOC. NO. 896). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the City & Suburban Railway Co. of Washington for 
the year ended December 31, 1917, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed. 

POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER CO. (H. DOC. NO. 895). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Potomac Electric Power Co. for the year ended 
December 31, 1917, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Distriet ef Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

CAPITAL TRACTION co. (H. DOC. NO. 889). 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Capital Traction Co. for the year ended December 
31, 1917, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and ordered to be printed. ‘ 
EAST WASHINGTON HEIGHTS TRACTION RAILROAD (H. DOC. NO. 898). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the East Washington Heights Traction Railroad Co. 
for the year ended December 31, 1917, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the chief.clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions filed by 
the court in the following causes: 

William Ioder v. United States (S. Doc. No. 169); and 

Benjamin K. Roberts, Harris L. Roberts, and Helen F. C. 
Roberts, guardians of Benjamin S. Roberts, jr., heirs of Ben- 
jamin S. Roberts, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 170). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 3135. An act to amend section 4 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for an auxiliary reclamation project in con- 
nection with the Yuma project, Arizona ; j 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution for the purpose of promoting 
efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and industries of 
the United States, for lessening the expenses of the war, and 
restoring the loss caused by the war by providing for the 
employment of a discovery or invention called the “ Garabed,” 
claiming to make possible the utilization of free energy. - 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 


tion, 
act, which will be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am not in the habit of 
asking that telegrams be inserted in the Rrcorp, but the two 
brief telegrams I send to the desk are of such great importance 
I ask that they may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

New Tonk, N. T., February 1, 1918. 
Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, 


ee States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


ociation 
of Wool Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass., February f, 1918. 


Hon. Jacos H. GALLING i 
Washington, D. C.: 


GER, 
United States Senate, 


and supplies needed for Army and Navy cut off teas SAAE ta: e 
at once. Shutdowns will result in thousands ang unemployed, and 
great suffering certain unless relief comes aa 

President National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, all I can do about that 
matter, which is a very serious one, is to have these telegrams 
inserted in the Recorp with the expectation that the officials 
—— possibly can give relief will have their attention called to 

m. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have a brief resolution adopted by the 
Equal Suffrage League of Bridgeport, Conn., which I ask to 
have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the en as follows: 


Rooters Peg? eg Par of the — Equal Suffrage 
— the tratford E ual age Bo 3 the Fairfield Equal 
League, in B rt, January 31, 1918. 

Resolved, That this meeting most earnestly urges Senator GEORGE P. 
MeLnax to vote for the Federal su amendment and to work for 
its passage, thus demonstratin the 1 faith of this coun in the democ- 

for w we and our ting; and be it also ; 
esolved, t Senator Grone P. N be to see that 
this resolution is read into the CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. JONES of W I have a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Pastors’ Federation of the City of Wash- 
ington and the District. I ask that it may be printed in the 
Recond and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


PASTORS’ FEDERATION ON WINE AND BEER SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


R That we rejotce in the unparalleled efforts of our Secretartes 
of War the Navy to safeguard our fighting forces hich 
has had a large Of DACO — te aed china, 26d meee 


7 action to copies W on ve 


clally when in f 


5 goa of 8 
ton for soldiers and others s 4 


Whereas the ext of this order to include all 9 drinks, 
which it was reported he was discussing with French Governmen 
has not been ps i and ss P h 


Whereas silence on the part of the American might seem give 
consent to the present un-American distinction fa favor of —.— and 
wine, which seem to excuse if not sanction their use at home as 


well as abroad: 
there has been no official action, . 


te sacrifice of Our De of our people and all need 


holie beer, forces ; 

be it further M 
Resolved, That a as the ge gee — — 

is being used, directly {hr thet Toit to produce intoxicants fi ong 

p tae the funds and — TEA — — ithe 


by Congress, 
not prohibiting beer and wine for the war, — not in our own, 
the that g men would refuse te sacrifice these drinks even 
when it was renee: as a patriotic parents. 
revolt in any of o cities w 
labor * of 2 nary States, as shoes in the House amendment 
debate, have generally prohibition after trial—the labor = 
oe ee rohibition come from States that have not 
— tg or do we a the statement that for the President 
rohibit beer the country on a whisky basis 
snes the President — — authorized to commandeer all distilled 
— in bond or stock for redistillation to prevent use of foodstuffs 
for future manufacture of munition alcohol, which redistillation could 
be done at-a- very small cont. fur since 60 per cent of the 
whisky is in one State, and the cost of redistillation would be less than 
2 conte a ranon; 5 to official chemist. Dy Pst PE ; 
ve petition was adopted unanimously by Pastors’ eration of 
Washington, D. C., on January 28, 1918. 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of the Trades 
and Labor Council of Hoquiam, Wash., praying for an increase 
in the salaries of all civil-service employees, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I present a letter in the nature 
of a petition from the president of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. I ask that it may be read into the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Tue NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 
Boston, Mass., February 1, 1918. 
Hon. Henry CABOT 


LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator Lovee: Notwithstanding that are probably 
fully aware of the critical condition of our New mills in 
to a su of fuel, it seemed to me ee ee Se t of 
association to send you direct information, which I to-day, as 


per the following F e 


1918. 
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“Coal situation very critical. New England mills will soon be closed 
and supplies needed for Army and Navy cut off unless coal is 8 
at once, Shutdowns, thousands unemployed, and great suffering cer- 
tain unless relief comes (xenon AD 

Believe me, very respecttully, yours, 
A. F. BENIS, President. 

Mr, LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Brook- 
line, Mass., praying for the creation of a war cabinet, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Massachusetts 
Chiropody Association, of Boston, Mass., favoring the establish- 
ment of a chiropodist corps in the Army, which were referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I present a communication 
from Rey. D. M. Brown, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, of Estelline, S. Dak., which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: N 


ESsTELLINE, S. Dax., January 25, 1918. 


Hon. THomMAs STERLINGO and Hon. Epwin S. Jomnson, Senators; Hon. 
CHARLES II. Ditton, Hon. Royat C. Jomxsox, and Hon. Harry L. 
Ganpy, Represcntatives, of the State of South Dakota, 


My HONORABLE AND Dran Sms: The injection of partisan politics 
into the governmental business of waging a world war is most repre- 
hensible and disloyal. Speeding up war measures and affairs is one 
thing, and breaking down the confidence of the people and weakening 
their cooperation with the Government is quite another 3 The 
United States has but one President, Woodrow Wilson. He is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. The presence of Theodore 
Roosevelt in Washington at this time, and his criticisms adverse to 
the administration and its management of the war preparations de- 
tract in every way possible from the spirit of winning the war and 
embarrass the people and Government of the United States. Such 
things as these greatly help the Kaiser. The suffering and blood of 
our young manhood, at home and abroad, cry out against these partisan 
outbreaks and devilish thrusts now being made by an ex-President 
and those who follow in his trail, 


Yours, most respectfully, M. Brown, 


Pastor of . Church. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a resolution adopted by the Middlesex- 
Essex Pomona Grange, No. 28, Patrons of Husbandry, of Massa- 
chusetts, and a petition of sundry citizens of Lowell, Mass., 
praying for national prohibition, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Mass., and a petition of sundry citizens of Lawrence, Mass., 
praying for an increase in the salaries of postal employees, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from thé Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1785) to create an additional 
judge in the southern district of Florida, reported it with an 
amendment, Me 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 714) providing for an additional 
judge for the district of Arizona, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report (No. 240) thereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 922) for the relief of Orion 
Mathews, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report (No. 241) thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6361) to extend protection to 
the civil rights of members of the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments of the United States engaged in the present war, re- 
ported it with amendments. 

Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3403) for the relief of Pay- 
master Alvin Hovey-King, United States Navy, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 242) thereon. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR BRADY. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
S. Res. 187, submitted by Mr. Boram on the 18th ultimo, re- 
ported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
with unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby Is, 
authorized and directed to pay, from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, the actual and necessary expenses in- 
curred by the committee appointed by the Vice President in 9 
for and attending the funeral of the Hon. James H. Brapy, late a Sen- 
ator from the State of Idaho, Sy vouchers to be approved by the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


` DEMOCRACIES AGAINST AUTOCRACIES, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I report favorably from the Committee on 
Printing a resolution touching the printing of a document, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 


The resolution (S. Res. 196) was read, as follows: 


Resolwed, That the pamphlet submitted by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. FLETCHER] on July 12. 1917, entitled “An International Confed- 
eration of Democracies under a Constitution,” by David Lubin, dele- 
gate to the United States International Institute of Agriculture, be 
printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I am not mistaken, the Committee on Print- 
ing decided not to print that document. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The committee ordered it to be reported 
favorably. 

Mr. SMOOT. At the meeting held last Saturday? 

Mr. FLETCHER. At the meeting held last Saturday. 
was done before the Senator came in, perhaps. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was certainly done before I came into the 
committee meeting if it was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was agreed to. I reported it pursuant 
to the action of the committee, I think the Senator was a little 
late in getting in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I was late—abont 10 minutes. 

Mr, FLETCHER. It does not cost very much. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if the committee has decided that it 
should be printed as a public document, I am not going to object 
to the consideration of the resolution ; but I think, Mr. President, 
we have printed enough such documents prepared by a certain 
individual, and as it is costing the Government of the United 
States I do not know how much each year, I think it ought to 
cease some time or other. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr, OVERMAN, I wish to ask the Senator from Florida one 
question. I remember that in the Diplomatic and Consular 
appropriation bill there is an appropriation of $10.000—mzy reco!- 
lection is—for Mr. Lubin, including salary and printing bill. Is 
not that appropriation sufficient to print this document? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That has nothing to do with this matter. 
The appropriation is made to him as the American delegate to 
the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

Mr. OVERMAN, But it is made for printing, and I wisk to 
know, because that appropriation bill will be here next week 

Mr. FLETCHER, That has nothing to do with the printing 
of this document. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If that appropriation does not include the 
printing, then the appropriation of $10,000, including salary 
and printing, ought to be reduced that much. I have no objec- 
tion to the resolution, but I wish to say that there ought not 
to be an appropriation made for printing in the appropriation 
bill and then have a separate resolution brought in for printing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This has nothing to do with the printing of 
the material in connection with the International Institute. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the question I wanted to ask. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is an entirely separate and distinct 
matter. This has nothing to do with Mr. Lubin’s work as an 
American delegate; but, simply as a publicist, a man of vision 
and farsightedness, he has some suggestions to make which I 
think are valuable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think Dr. Lubin has not ry 
much to do as a delegate, but spends a good deal of time in writ- 
ing articles upon policies that he thinks ought to be adopted by 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN, That statement is interesting to me, having 
charge of the appropriation bill. Does the Senator say he does 
not spend his time 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not say any of his time, but I suppose he 
spends very little of his time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Dr. Lubin is in Rome now and is there 
attending to his work continuously. The printing provided for 
in the appropriatfon bill is in connection with his work cs a 
delegate to the International Institute, and his expenses far 
exceed his compensation. He is actually out of pocket In con- 
nection with his work as a delegate to chat institute. The 
sum of $10,000 appropriated to him for salary and compensa- 
tion for expenses does not at all cover the actual amount that he 
expends himself. He is there at his work all the while. Of 
course, he has time for other work. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let me ask the Senator a question. Dr. 
Lubin was appointed as a delegate before the war. During this 
war does he have any duties as a delegate? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that they go on with the 
work. Perhaps there is not a full attendance from all the coun- 
tries. : 

Mr. OVERMAN, All the countries that entered into a treaty 
are at war. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not all of them, but some of them are. 
There are 52 nations participating in the International Institute 
of Agriculture. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to ask the Senator whether he thinks 


A bill (8. 3729) granting a pension to Harrison Pierson; to 


that during the war this appropriation ought to be continued? | the Committee on Pensions. 


Are there any conventions held? He is a delegate to a certain 
convention and receives $3,500. If there is no convention held, 
is it necessary to make the appropriation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the appropriation ought to be 
continued, by all means, because they are doing a great deal of 
work collecting statistics and data. Dr. Lubin is engaged con- 
tinuously in that work. Of course, the war is not going to last 
forever, and even while the war is on there is a great deal te 
do, and he is giving it his undivided attention. The data which 
they have collected are very valuable data, and they furnish to 
the respective Governments very valuable information and 
material. I think the appropriation, by all means, ought to be 
continued. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask the Senator what he con- 
Siders to be the special value of this document? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think it has some very thoughtful dis- 
cussion and some important suggestions that are of international 
importance, 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Are they new suggestions? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think they are quite new. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the resolution ought to 
go to the calendar. I should like to examine it and find out 
about the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER, If the Senator objects to present considera- 
tion, it will have to go to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on the 
calendar, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of ‘South Carolina: 

A bill (S. 8713) to provide for the operation of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the national security 
and defense, and for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution 
of the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in 
the United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution 
of the war, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. $ 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 3715) for the relief of sundry building and loan 
associations; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3716) to amend paragraph No. 2 of section 1207 of 
an act entitled “An act to provide revenue to defray war ex- 
penses, and fer other purposes,” approved October 3, 1917; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 8717) granting an increase of pension to John 
Magorien (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3718) granting an increase of pension te Paleman 
S. Castle (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 8719) for the relief of Mary J. McLaughlin; to the 
Committse on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WERKS: : 

A bill (S. 3720) for the relief of Ellen Driscoll; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims; and : 

A bill (S. 3721) granting a pension to Sarah I. Westcott 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: z 3 

A bill (S. 3722) granting an increase of pension to Godfrey 
Bohrer (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3723) granting a pension to Ben F. Perkins (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 8724) granting a pension to Josh De Grafinreid 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (8. 8725) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
E. Keith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3726) for the relief of Owen S. Willey; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3727) granting a pension to Olive A. Foster (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3728) granting an increase of pension to Spencer 
Phillips; and 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment relative to the Wis- 
consin band of Pottawatomie Indians, intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment relative to an in- 
creased allowance for postal employees, intended to be proposed 
by him to the Post Office appropriation bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered’ 
to be printed. 

ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 1795) to relieve Congress from 
the adjudication of private claims against the Government, 
which was-ordered to lie on the table and be. printed. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR HUGHES. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 197), which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

is, 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereb 
authorized and directed to pay, from “the miscellaneous items the 
contingent fund of the Senate, the actual and necessary expenses in- 
‘curred by the committee appointed by the Vice President in arranging 
for and attending the funeral of the Hon. Wita1am Hvonss, late a 
Senator from the State of New Jersey, upon vouchers to be approved by 
+ oR pan oe to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 

Mr. THOMPSON subsequently, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
was referred the foregoing resolution, reported it without 
amendment, and it was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK, 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
198), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce of the United States 
Senate be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ an additional clerk at 
the rate ef $120 per month, to be paid from the miscellaneous items of 
the contingent fund of the Senate, until the end of the present session 
of the -fifth Congress. 


COST OF OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I noticed from the reading 
by the Secretary that the Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
OverMan] reported this morning, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, a bill for protecting the civil rights of members of 
the Military and Naval Establishments of the United States en- 
gaged in the present war. That reminds me of the fact that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] introduced a bill on 
January 9 relative to protecting the officers of the Army and 
the Navy against the robbers who constantly prey upon these 
officers whenever their necessities require them to purchase 
from these human sharks, and I am wondering what is the 
status of the Jones bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that bill is now before 
the Committee on Military Affairs, but the committee has been 
so engaged all of the time that it has been difficult to report any 
bill; but we do hope to get that bill acted u: 1 by the committee 
im a very short time. The Secretary of War is to appear before 
the committee in a very little while. I think the department 
itself has the power to permit the purchase of uniforms in the 
Quartermaster’s Department, and I do not know why it is not 
allowed; but we are going to bring that matter up at a very 
early date. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am very glad to hear that statement. I 
know the committee have been very busy and I am not criticiz- 
ing them at all, but I feel that this question of profiteering at 
the expense of our soldiers and sailors is a live one which should 
be solved. The question of increasing the allowance for quar- 
ters or commutations for officers of the Army and Navy is also 
of the utmost importance. I hope when we get through with 
these other matters which seem to be especially emergent now, 
that the men who are making supreme sacrifices for their country 
will not be longer neglected. Our officers are obliged to pay a 
profit of from 100 to 1.000 per cent to dealers who for their 
nefarious conduct in this particular should be branded and 
treated as enemies of their country. At nearly every place 
where our soldiers or Federal employees are collected they are 
surrounded by profiteering landlords and dealers in supplies. 
This Congress should deal effectively with these worse than 
alien enemies. 

A STUDY OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have here a document en- 
titled “A Study of the United States Senate.” I should like to 


AITES f 
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have it referred to the Committee on Printing with a view of 
having it printed as a document. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It wili be se referred. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 9054. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY FOR RHODE ISLAND. 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 2116) to increase the 
salary of the United States district attorney for the district of 
Rhode Island. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. The Senator from Rhode 
Island asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill named by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 
consideration of this hill, but I shall object to the considera- 
tion of any other bill on the calendar out of its order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, when the bill the con- 
sideration of which is asked for by the Senator from Rhode 
Island was once before the Senate, I asked that it should be 
postponed until I could ascertain what were the salaries of 
similar officials in the other New England States. I find there 


is a great discrepancy in those salaries. This bill, as a matter’ 


of fact, gives a larger salary to the district attorney in Rhode 
Island than the salary of the district attorney in New Hamp- 
shire; but I presume there are some special reasons for that 
increase. Inasmuch as the committee has examined the bill, 
I will make no objection to its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2116) to increase the 
salary of the district attorney for the district of Rhode Island, 
which had been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, in line 5, after the words “rate of,” to 
3 out “$5,000” and insert 83,500,“ so as to make the bill 
rea 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage Soe 
salary of the Waited” States district attorney for the Aistrlet of Rhode 
Island shall be at the rate of $3,500 a year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, a few days ago I gave 
notice that to-day I should present to the Senate as concisely 
as possible the reasons which have led the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to recommend the passage of two bills. One creates 
the office of director of munitions; the other creates a war cab- 
inet of three persons. In both cases, of course, the President 
would make the appointments. 

The Military Affairs Committee voted to support these bills 
after a month and a half of almost continuous daily meetings. 
During this time it took much testimony—most of it public and 
now in printed form, and some of it of such a confidential nature 
that it was not reduced to writing. 

By the 20th of January the committee was practically a unit 
in reaching the conclusion that the disclosures called for drastic 
action. When I say the committee I mean those members of it 
who had been in regular attendance at the hearings and who 
were familiar with the testimony. The question then arose as 
to what action the committee should take. Should it merely 
present the testimony to the Senate and denounce the various 
officials whose departments or bureaus had failed to perform 
their work? 

The committee might have done that; that was perhaps the 
natural course to take; that is the course often taken by com- 
mittees, where departments are found to have broken down and 
failed in their duties; but, Mr. President, the committee felt 
that such a report would be inadequate; the committee felt 
that it would not do simply to make scapegoats of a few offi- 
cials; it felt that the higher duty of the committee was to 
point out a remedy for the future, and so it reported these bills. 

At this point, Mr. President, I deem it proper to say that, 
without regard to the action taken by the Democrats of the 
committee, the action of the Republican members was particu- 
larly patriotic and loyal. They waived any possible political 
benefit which their party might have derived from denouncing 
those in power, and willingly joined their Democratic associates 
in pointing out what they felt would remedy the evils in the 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I ask, for information, if 
both of the bills referred to have been reported? I was under 
the impression that only one of them had been reported. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. The bill providing for the director of 
munitions was formally reported. The committee voted to 
report the other bill; but, there being some question as to 
whether it had the right to report a bill under any objection 
when it had not been first formally introduced, a formal report 
has not yet been made, and I may say is being withheld for a 
variety of reasons. The one which moves me particularly is 
the hope that, after a proper exposition of the situation, the 
President himself and his advisers may be led to look with 
favor upon the bill, and may possibly suggest some amendments 
to it which would meet with presidential approval. So, Mr. 
President, the committee took that action. We felt we ought 
to do our part to give to the Executive in this hour of crisis 
up-to-date, approved, and tried governmental machinery to con- 
duct the great affairs of war. 

We found in the present system such an obsolete and cum- 
bersome organization as to make efficiency very difficult and 
well-nigh impossible. We found in the War Department, par- 
ticularly, provisions for checks, delays, debates, and disagree- 
ments, but little or no provision for action and decision. 

We found the war machine much better equipped with brakes 
than with motive power. We found divided responsibility and 
doubtful authority in many places. 

These conditions are particularly serious in the bureaus of 
the War Department charged with the duty of supplying and 
equipping the Army. Confusion of authority, red tape, circum- 
locution, and incapacity have borne their natural fruit. Nine 
months after we entered the war and three months after our 
men were gathered lu cantonments, in the dead of winter, we 
found tens of thousands of men without overcoats, tens of thou- 
sands lacking woolen breeches, tens of thousands without woolen 
blouses, and other serious shortages. We found most of the 
machine-gun companies unable to drill two months after they 
were formed Lecause they had no machine guns. Even in De- 
cember we found 1,200 machine guns still kept in storage for 
some foolish and inexplicable reasons while each camp had only 
been supplied with about 80 machine guns. 

We found hundreds of thousands of men drilling with wooden 
sticks for weeks and months because of mistakes and delays in 
ordering rifles last spring. We found men sent to France with- 
out opportunity for rifle or machine-gun practice. We found a 
distressing amount of sickness in most camps and an unneces- 
sary mortality due to lack of clothing and to overcrowding. The 
overcrowding we found due to a failure to provide an adequate 
number of tents. We found camp hospitals without drainage, 
plumbing, or heat, and sick men without nurses, 

We found that we must depend on overworked and over- 
strained France for machine guns for ground use until nearly 
the end of this year, and that not over one-tenth of the new 
Browning machine guns on which we are to rely can be de- 
livered before August. 

We found that the first heavy artillery of American make can 
not be received until July, and not much before 1919 can we 
expect to use in France American heavy artillery in any great 
quantity. What we get before this fall we must buy from 
England. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator frem Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. KIRBY. The Senator in his discussion says,“ We found“ 
at the beginning of practically every sentence, and I want to 
know if he means by that that the committee found, or is that 
his own individual interpretation of what the evidence dis- 
closes? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I mean those who attended the meetings. 

Mr. KIRBY. Then, I will ask if the committee has made 
any finding at all as such and reported anything? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It has not. 

Mr. KIRBY. Has it made any findings as a committee? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As I have said, it voted to report two bills 
to remedy the troubles which it found. 

Mr. KIRBY. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We found that we are only now, nine 
months after entering the war, just beginning work on two great 
powder plants, costing $90,000.000, the powder from which will 
not be available until next August. We found that we need 
a million pounds of powder a day more than America is produe- 
ing. We found that the need of this powder was known last 
spring, and that now for the first time we are beginning fo build 
the factories in which the powder is to be made, 
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We found that though the Medical Department asked for 
hospital ships last July they have not yet been ordered, though 
sick and wounded men are now already beginning to come home, 
and it will take three months to equip the ships. 

I do not deny that we also found much that was creditable 
and satisfactory. The task undertaken was a huge one and 
much of the work has been ably done. Personally, I know that 
some of the War Department officials who have been most severely 
criticized have worked desperately hard. This comment covers 
the Secretary of War himself, who has had a burden of detail 
which has kept him at his office all day and far into the night 
most of the time. These considerations lead me to hold a de- 
fective organization responsible for the shortcomings to a greater 
degree than any individual or group of individuals. 

If a high-class business man could be made director of muni- 
tions and be given power to buy all supplies needed by the 
various bureaus of the War Department, he would soon bring 
order out of disorder, cut red tape, stop delays, and furnish the 
Army with its supplies promptly and economically. We would 
then locate and centralize responsibility and authority. The 
business of supplying the department would be run on up-to-date 
methods of great business concerns. Great Britain had to come 
te it. France had to come to it. 

In both cases it was resisted. In both cases it proved neces- 
sary, and has been a tremendous success. 

I have here, and I should like to read it if I had the time, a 
speech delivered in the House of Commons during the last year 
by the Minister of Munitions; and, as one of the members of 
the Housu of Commons said after the Minister of Munitions 
took his seat, it reads like a tale of Arabian Nights, so great 
have been the accomplishments of the Ministry of Munitions 
since it was established in Great Britain—an enormous increase 
in production, an enormous reduction of costs, a great increase 
in the efficiency of the ammunition. Compare that with the 
disorder, the confusion, the delays, the blunders of our supply 
departments in the Army! 

West Point makes a good soldier, but it spoils a business man, 
as a rule. To undertake to place in the hands of a West Point 
graduate, educated for war, the great business duty of going 
out into the business world and getting supplies in enormous 
quantities is folly. 

No amount of hard work can compensate for lack of business 
sense and experience. Some of the reported blunders almost 
surpass belief. I am told, Mr. President, on good authority, 
that we have ordered 21,000,000 pairs of shoes for our Army, 
and they will all be delivered before June. What are we going 
to do with 21,000,000 pairs of shoes for an army of 1,300,000 
men? Why, Great Britain, in the three and one-half years she 
has been in the war, with her enormous army, has not ordered 
as many shoes as that. Apparently it was an effort to make 
up for the lack of overcoats by giving an excess of shoes. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
considers that statement authoritative? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do, and I have verified it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Who made the statement? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can not tell the Senator where I got it 
first. I have made inquiry, though, at sources which I deem 
authoritative, and, that is a fact; and I may say, in addition to 
that, that they have even been considering ordering 7,000,000 
pairs more. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator has the statement upon hear- 
say, and he is giving his hearsy to the country without stating 
the source of the information. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, I do not want to 
involve anyone in difficulties by what I may say. 2 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then; if that is the case, would it not 
have been wiser if the Senator had not repeated it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am perfectly willing for the Senator to 
dispute it and bring in any evidence to the contrary. The in- 

uiry that I have made to verify many of my statements has 
n among men who have come here to serve the Government 
during the war, and I dislike to get any of those men into 
trouble; but I assure the Senator they are men in position to 
know what the records show. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is all mere hearsay, after all; is it not? 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Was there any evidence before the com- 
mittee as to this large number of orders for shoes? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, No; that particular figure may not have 
been before the committee, Mr. President. The fact was before 
the committee, however, that the Quartermaster Department 
had supplied the various camps with shoes so small that the 
men could not wear them. I have learned the reason for that, 
and it is a very interesting reason, that I should like to give. 


It seems that the records which they have been using to decide 
upon the sizes for shoes are the records of the Civil War; and 
during the Civil War so many boys in their teens were taken 
into the service that the sizes of shoes were phenomenally 
sinall; so that instead of making any study of what the average 
size ought to be for grown men, they have been making hundreds 
of thousands of boys’ shoes to supply the present Army. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, it is realized that shoes wear 
out and you have to keep on supplying them. It seems to me it 
becomes important to know when these shoes were to be deliv- 


ered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They were to be delivered by June of 
this year. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to call to the attention of the Senator 
from Nebraska the fact that the committee hearings contain a 
list of the contracts made for shoes, and, of course, the total 
number of pairs of shoes ordered ; and it is between twenty and 
twenty-one million pairs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not remember that fact. I am sure 
of the figures, however. I have no doubt of it in the world, 


because I did not content myself with one verification. : 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr, WARREN. Does the Senator know whether any portion 
of that large number of shoes was ordered for our allies? I am 
asking for information. I do not know myself. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was reported as having been ordered 
for our Army. I do not suppose the War Department could 
have ordered anything for our allies. They make their own 
purchases, under proper regulations. I hope our allies will be 
kind enough to take some of the surplus off of our hands, how- 
ever. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The occupants of the galleries 
must keep quiet. The Chair is not going to say that very many 
times more in the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am told that one order 
of iron bolts affords a picturesque example of the methods used 
in the supply department. This order specified 325 different 
sizes of iron bolts, and it provided that the manufacturers 
should supply exactly the same number of each of the 325 
sizes. Here were sizes commonly used and sizes rarely used, 
sizes current and sizes obsolete; and this genius in the depart- 
ment is reported to have ordered 170.688 of each of the 825 
sizes! The order was sent back to the War Department twice, 
because the commercial world could not believe that such a 
preposterous order was intended; and the order embraced over 
100 carloads of bolts. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What are those bolts used for? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suppose they are used in construction 
work, probably in France. I am glad to say that the matter 
has been sent back a third time. This time to Gen. Goethals, 
and I “have every reason to believe that the order will be 
modified. 

I am told that some genius in one of the War Department 
bureaus succeeded in shipping to France in our much-needed 
cargo space a carload of sawdust, and that when it was received 
there by an American official engaged in the work of construc- 
tion behind the lines he swore a streak that was blue and long 
about the follies of the War Department here, because if there 
is anything that is common and anything easily obtained in 
France it is sawdust. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, does the Senator mean a 
carload or a cargo? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood it was a carload. I hope it 
was not a cargo. 

I have understood that 150 tons of meat taken over to France 
in one of our cargo ships, and receipted for on the other side, 
was brought back to Hoboken, and then they discovered that it 
had spoiled on the way, because the refrigerating plant had been 
turned off, and the compartment in which this 150 tons of meat 
was located had never been opened. 7 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Why? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Echo answers, “ Why?” 
of these things happen? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if that 
is a mere rumor, or if he has any evidence of the correctness of 
the statement? 


Why do a lot 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is a report that was widely pub- 
lished some months ago and never denied by anybody. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not know that anybody is called on to 
deny all the vague rumors that are published in the press, but 
I suggest to the Senator that it is hardly likely to be true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would the Senator mind telling me where 
it was published? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was published in the Philadelphia 
Ledger by Mr. Colcord, who for three months has been render- 
ing a great service to his country by visiting shipyards, dis- 
covering the facts, and exposing the evils; among other things, 
exposing the folly of the Shipping Board’s prediction that it 
would build 6,000,000 tons of ships this year when everybody 
with information knew that half that tonnage was barely 
possible. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not catch the man’s name. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. - Mr. Colcord, of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
a man who has been on the ground and has been investigating 
day after day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He was the father of this report? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He was the man who published the 
report, and no man has denied it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Senator 
once more, I will remind him that that matter was brought up 
in the committee, and either the Quartermaster General or the 
Secretary of War was asked the question if it was true, and 
he stated that it was and added some other matters connected 
with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What was that—about the sawdust or the 
meat? 

Mr. WEEKS. The spoiled meat. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
does not consider the fact that that meat was returned to this 
country a blunder of somebody on the other side in shipping 
it back? How can he charge that as a blunder to the purchas- 
ing department on this side? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was a blunder of somebody in the 
Quartermaster Department who was on the ship and did not 
unload it; and I will say, furthermore, that that is not the 
only case in which cargoes have been brought back to this 
country. The fact is that we have taken over munitions of 
war in our ships and brought tons and tons of those same muni- 
tions of war back to this country because ballast was not con- 
veniently to be had on the other side. It has been brought back 
as ballast and made the extra trip across the ocean. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator does not deny, then, it seems to 
me, that the blunder there was a blunder of somebody perhaps 
in the Quartermaster Department on the other side in the 
execution of matters and not a blunder of anybody in the pur- 
chasing department on this side. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Possibly it was. I have not located the 
blunderer. I am telling of the egregious blunders that are oc- 
curring and which are costing this country dearly and embar- 
rassing us in the war. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if he 
has brought these matters to the attention of the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In many cases I have. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator is mentioning them here on the 
floor of the Senate. It seems to me he should have brought 
them to the attention of the department. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have made myself a nuisance to the 
Secretary of War by bringing things to his attention; and, in 
my opinion, the Secretary of War ought not to be troubled with 
these details. He is completely overwhelmed with complaints 
and details all the time. He has little time to plan out the 
great affairs of the war. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have been to him a good 
many times and he has heard what I had to say with the 
utmost patience and has found a way to remedy nearly every- 
thing that I have brought to his attention; and in the case of 
those things that he did not remedy he gave some good reasons 
why he did not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I indorse what the Senator says, that 
Secretary Baker has been patient, painstaking, and energetic, 
whenever a matter has been called to his personal attention, 
to remedy it; but running a war does not consist simply in 
listening to complaints and remedying them. The Secretary of 
9 ought not to be compelled to have such matters come 
o him. 

Mr. President, I am giving too much time to these small 
matters, I have larger ones ahead. 

I am told that three different orders were made out for bags 
for gas masks. One was for a milion bags, another for 2,000,000 
bags, while a third was for 5,000,000 bags. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, does the Senator object to 
telling us who told him that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I shall not give names for any statement 
I make. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the Senator, if he will inquire of 
the proper authorities, will find that those orders were given, 
and that it was a civilian who discovered the thing and took it 
personally to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope the Senator will not misunderstand 
me and not conclude that I am being hypercritical; but the 
Senator is taking the country into his confidence, and he is 
doing it without giving his authority. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, what I say will be open to criti- 
cism and open to refutation; and I shall hope that some Senator 
will stand here upon the floor and undertake to correct some 
of the statements of fact I make. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As far as that is concerned, it is an ordi- 
nary rule of pleading, you know, to enter a general denial when 
there is no evidence. I enter a general denial. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shall leave it to the jury. 

Fortunately, one of the civilian committeemen outside of the 
War Department discovered the conflicting orders and the 
enormous aggregate, and secured a revision. 

I merely cite these things to show the degree of ability we 
have in our supply departments in the War Department at the 
present time, what they are doing, what they are trying to do, 
and what they are failing in doing. 

Mr. President, if at the time we entered the war we had 
created the office of director of munitions, and if the President had 
placed in it a high-class business man of big vision and broad 
experience, things would have been different. He would have 
ascertained at once how many men he had to provide for and 
what each would require, and when they gathered in the Sep- 
tember camps the supplies would have been ready for them. 
That is the habit and the fashion of the business world. That 
is the way they do business. We have a great country, full of 
great facilities for making these things, and they were not 
used. 


The President and the Secretary of War have evidently 
realized the defect in the existing system and have attempted 
to change it without legislation and therefore without success. 

First, they organized the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense, with its many and various committees of 
civilians, Still failing to get successful results they next or- 
ganized the General Munitions Board. After that board had 
been in operation for some time they reorganized again and 
created the War Industries Board. Still finding inefficiency and 
a failure to get results they then took Gen. Crozier out of the 
Ordnance Department, Gen. Sharpe from the Quartermaster’s 
Departinent, and, with several other officers. placed them in a 
war council. Then a director of purchases was selected to 
preside over the five purchasing bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, however, the able officer who was placed in 
the position of director of purchases was himself only a colonel, 
and he was supposed to give orders to major generals and 
brigadier generals under him. These major generals and 
brigadier generals are heads of various supply bureaus in the 
War Department. The plan was unworkable, even if the officer 
himself is as capable as a business man. 

Mr. GORE. Does that still continue? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not know certainly. Some of the 
changes have become obsolete. It has been a regular kaleido- 
scope here of changing bureaus, until it has been confusion 
worse confounded, and anyone coming to town bringing an idea, 
bringing a plan, attempting to help the Government has worn 
himself tired in trying to find where to go. Every Senator 
knows that difficulty. There is probably not a Senator here 
upon the floor who has not found it from time to time almost 
impossible where to advise his constituents to go. He starts 
them out on the road to the War Department, and they have 
been referred to a bureau and then to a division and then to 
a colonel and then to a major and then to a captain, down 
finally to a lieutenant, and then finally they have run out of the 
basement and been unable to find anyone with authority to 
act. It is like the old story of a man who started to go some- 
where in the country and followed the directions which were 
given him. He first walked upon a broad highway, and then 
he was directed into a country road. Then he was directed 
into a cow path, and he followed the cow path until it turned 
into a squirrel track and ran up a tree. [Laughter.] It has 
been very much that way, Mr. President, with people who 
have undertaken to do business here in Washington during 
these war times, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In reference to the statement the Senator 
made a few moments ago about the number of shoes that had 
been ordered, on page 893 of the hearings it will be found that 
there were ordered and contracted for between March 27, 1916, 
and December 81, 1917, 21,117,612 pairs of shoes, I just wanted 
the actual facts to be shown. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I thank the Senator for this proof. I 
have not undertaken to delay the Senate with proof. I am 
stating facts as I have found them. 

But to go back. Finally the Secretary of War or some one in 
authority has realized the impossibility of the colonel acting 
as a superior officer to Maj. Gen, Goethals and the other major 
generals and brigadier generals at the head of the supply de- 
partments in the War Department, and now the next step has 
been taken. Since the introduction and its report to the Sen- 
ate of the bill providing for a director of munitions another 
step has been taken. By administrative orders the office of 
surveyor of purchases was created, with rather vague and 
doubtful authority and somewhat undefined duties. He has 
no power to make war purchases, because legislation is neces- 
sary to vest him with power. The power under legislation is 
in the officers in the War Department. The President can not 
give the surveyor of purchases power to take away authority 
from the officers. The legislation must come from Congress, 
All this new official can do as a matter of law is to give advice. 
In this position has been placed one of the best of business 
men, Mr. Edward Stettinius, a man of broad experience, big 
vision, and acknowledged ability in his line. He served the 
allies for many months, and if he were vested with power he 
would be, in my opinion, a great director of munitions. But 
the same folly has once again been created in putting a strong 
man merely in an advisory position for the purpose apparently 
of avoiding an aceeptance of the self-evident reform which 
has been in existence in England for nearly two years and in 
France for about the same length of time. 

All of these experimental efforts are made when experi- 
ence shows that the simple, direct, and effective method is to 
change the law; to take the power of purchase out of the hands 
of military men and put it in the hands of a business man who 
will act on business methods in making purchases and in plan- 
ning ahead for purchases. So much for the director of muni- 
tions, 

Mr. President, this brings me to the war cabinet. This bill 
has been received with a strange degree of antagonism, yet it 
is based on experience in Great Britain and to some extent in 
France. Great Britain found the same weakness which we have 
found, and overcame it by establishing a war cabinet. 

Some question was raised the other day as to the character of 
the war cabinet in Great Britain, so I applied to the British 
Embassy here for information. This is the information I get. 
The war cabinet is composed as follows: 

Mr. Lioyd-George, Lord Milner, Lord Curzon, Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. 
G. N. Barnes, Gen. J. C. Smuts. 

Mr. Bonar Law is the only member of the war cabinet holding a 
folio, and none of the others are chiefs of any departments. 
have no departments to run. 

That is what our war cabinet ought to be. We have been 
told through the press that in high places this is considered 
as an invasion of the President's right and authority. If so, 
Congress invaded his right and his authority when it created 
recently the Department of Labor. If so, it has invaded his 
nuthority every time in recent years when it has added a mem- 
ber to the Cabinet. Congress is the only power that can create 
these executive departments, and the creation of them is in- 
tended to facilitate the exercise of administrative power be- 
longing to the President. 

As a matter of fact. this bill is no different from any other 
bill which creates an office whose occupant is to be named by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. The three men ap- 
pointed to the war cabinet by the President would be his per- 
sonal selection, They would be subject to his instructions. 
They would perform powers vested in him. They would be sub- 
ject to removal by him, with cause or without. He would have 
the power, if he pleased, to appoint Secretary Daniels, Secretary 
Baker, and Secretary McAdoo to the war cabinet, provided they 
retired from the positions which they now hold in the three 
great departments of which they are the heads. He could ap- 
point all three of them or any one of them to membership in the 
war cabinet. 

A consideration of this fact, Mr. President, demonstrates that 
it is not intended, and could not be intended, by the creation of 
a war cabinet to embarrass the President or to curtail his power. 

His powers would remain just the same afterwards as before. 
As a matter of fact, the creation of a war cabinet is intended 
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to aid in carrying on the war. It is intended to give to the Presi- 
dent additional powers and machinery through which to act. 
It is intended to strengthen the administration and to coordi- 
nate Government functions which are now operating more or 
less without coordination. It neither adds, to nor subtracts 
from the presidential power. He has now the power to coordi- 
nate all the heads of departments and bureaus and boards of 
government, but he does not do it and can not do it; neither 
could any other man in the Executive office. His power to 
coordinate is only theoretical and nominal, because he lacks the 
machinery of government through which to exercise it. 

We all know that even in peace times the office of President 
is burdensome beyond the strength of the ordinary man. From 
early morning until bedtime he is under a pressure. He has 
close relations with the 10 executive heads of great departments, 
is Hable to visits from nearly a hundred Senators and more 
than 400 Representatives, distinguished . out-of-town visitors, 
governors of States, mayors of cities, writers of books, seekers 
for office. It is not necessary for me to recite the many tasks 
that call on the President’s time and the heavy burden he 
struggles under. A vast correspondence is constantly arriving 
at the White House, the diplomatic representations of other 
nations take some of his time, and in war times like these it 
might well take all of the President’s time in the study of the 
delicate and intricate foreign relations which mean so much 
to the United States. He is his own foreign minister. Legis- 
lative matters often require much study and many conferences. 
Thousands of commissions and tens of thousands of letters must 
be signed. A daily program of current reading follows, This 
indicates the presidential life in time of peace. Suddenly the 
Nation is plunged into war. Congress could do nothing better 
than to vest in the President a lot of additional powers. He 
appointed men to exercise them so that now he has the over- 
sight not only of the executive departments represented by the 
two so-called Cabinet meetings each week but of many addi- 
tional war bureaus, Some exist by authority of Congress, some 
without it. Let me mention some of them: 

. The Board Controlling Priority of Freight Shipments, 
. The Raw Materials Board, 

. The War Industries Board. 

The Food Administration. 

. The Fuel Administration. 

. The Shipping Board. 

The Aircraft Production Board. 

. The Allies’ Purchasing Board. 

. The War Trade Board. 

10. The Director General of Railroads, and a number of 
others, all exercising great functions of war. 

Can the President coordinate them? Can he give the time 
to bring them together and harmonize them in the proper work 
without any machinery to do it? It is utterly beyond the possi- 
bility. These great war bureaus should be focused in some 
authority that would harmonize them and coordinate them. 
That is what is proposed in the bill for a war cabinet of three 
men. At present these bureaus are running independently and 
sometimes running wild. The nearest approach to a coordination 
is an occasional conference of one bureau with another or 
with the President. 

Mr. President, yesterday I found in the New Republic an 
article by William Hard entitled “The Senate speaks,” from 
which I shall undertake to read two paragraphs. It illustrates 
from Biblical story the real desire that the Military Committee 
has in reporting these bills. It is the desire to strengthen and 
hold up the hands of the President. Mr. Hard says: 


Mr. President, much is said about “holding up the hands of the 
President. 
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recorded holders up of hands. 
they did not hold t 

by gee them oe: oses were 
heavy with many labors. And Jethro said to him: 

A at is this that thou doest to the people? Why sittest thou thy- 
self alone? Thou wilt aA wear away, both thou and this people 
that is with thee; for this thing is too heavy for thee; thou are not 
able to perform it by thyself alone.” 

And so his hands Were heavy. He insisted on being the whole legis- 
lative overhead as well as the whole administrative overhead of Israel. 
He insisted till there came a war. And his hands were so heavy that 
he let them down. And when he let them down, Amalek prevailed. 
And doubtless many of the children of Israel stood afar off, helping b; 
es tin But Aaron and Hur went up to the hill where Moses sat, 
and they took a stone and put it under him, and stayed up his hands, the 
one on the one side and the other on the other, and Amalek was dis- 
comfited with the edge of the sword. 

Aaron and Hur were not lip-service loyalists and lackeys. The. 

1 traduced. Aaron and Hur were the first historic specia 
cabinet, 


have 
war 


Mr. President, it is not going to do any good for us to say the 
President can do it alone. We-have got to furnish him with the 
machinery if we want to help him, 
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I have said a weak attempt at coordination was made by Con- 
zress. We created a Council of National Defense, but unfor- 
tunately we placed upon it, or authorized the President to place 


upon it, six overworked Cabinet officers. You can not get good 
service from overworked men. You can not get plans. You 
can not get valuable services from men who are buried up to 
their eyes in work from early morning until late at night. 
England tried it and failed, and every other country that has 
tried it has failed. 

This body of weary men meets only twice a week in the 
Council of National Defense, and often there are only three of 
them there. The others are called hither and yon. The only 
vital force in the organization of the Council of National De- 
fense is the director, Mr. Gifford. He has rendered a great 
service, but it has been only an advisory service. Mr. Gifford 
is merely an advisor. We have brought great men here to 
Washington—great business men—but merely placed them in 
advisory positions instead of positions where they would have 
power to act. : 

Let me return to the members of the Council of National De- 
fense. When war came two, at least, of their departments were 
thrown into a feverish state of activity—the War and Navy De- 
partments. They were enormously expanded and enlarged. 
Their chiefs were overwhelmed with a great burden of in- 
creased work. They are at their desks from early morning till 
late at night. They have no time even to think of anything 
outside of their immediate pressing problems. To give them out- 
side functions and responsibilities means to overburden them 
and make certain that the work will not be done. Therefore, 
when we took a number of these overworked department chiefs 
and constituted them a Council of National Defense we did a 
vain thing. To be of any value as a coordinating body the 
Council of National Defense should be composed of men having 
no other duties and vested with full power. Being composed of 
men already overworked, the council has proved to he merely 
a name, without activity, without energy, and without life. 
Realizing this fact, an effort was put forth to make it a reality 
by adding to it an “advisory commission” of men from the 
business world. This brought to Washington many able men 
who served on various committees of the advisory commission 
of the Council of National Defense. But it added to the com- 
plication and confusion. These men found they had in law no 
power. They found no organization or coordination. One by 
one they have gradually become discouraged and many have al- 
ready resigned and retired to private life. Many of those still 
persisting talk freely of the disorder and lack of system in the 
war activities of the Government, and all of them believe that 
we ought to have something the equivalent of a war cabinet. 

Look at the situation as it presents itself to-day, nine months 
after we entered the war, and even before we have fought a 
battle. 

I have already spoken of the supply departments of the Army. 
Now let us look at some of the activities entirely outside of 
any of the 10 executive departments. Take the matter of trans- 
portation, It is not too much to say that the great transporta- 
tion system of the United States has broken down. It is a 
gigantic wreck to-day ; even travel has become difficult. Freight 
shipments are demoralized to such an extent as the country has 
never known anything of. Anticipating troubles of this sort, 
Congress authorized the control of shipments, and the granting 
of priority of shipments became one of the functions of govern- 
ment, How is it exercised? 

It is exercised in such a way as to make “confusion worse 
confounded ”; and on some of the roads 80 per cent of the freight 
has been traveling on priority orders, with no discrimination 
and no one to select. Every department of Government, ap- 
parently, from the smallest quartermaster’s clerk up to the 
highest official, was permitted to blue-tag Government ship- 
ments and give them priority regardless of whether there was 
any hurry for their transportation or not. There was no one 
to coordinate, no one to differentiate, no one to select, and the 
great mass of Government shipments was permitted to clog the 
channels of transportation. Anchors for ships not yet built were 
rushed to their places of destination months before they could 
possibly be used. Hundreds of carloads of piles for construe- 
tion work were rushed across the country and allowed to remain 
upon the cars for weeks, because the time had not yet come to 
use them. There was no supreme power, apparently, to limit 
the enormous and dangerous control of priority shipments, and 
the whole transportation system of the country was thrown into 
confusion, There was no one to coordinate priority orders with 
the needs of the country; no one to differentiate, to select; 
and the great mass of Government shipments was permitted to 
clog the channels of transportation, regardless of whether there 
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was any hurry for those shipments or not. A priority order 
has become a joke. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, were we not 
responsible for passing such a broad law, allowing these pri- 
ority orders? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, I suppose we must 
assume our share of the responsibility; but if there had been a 
war cabinet, where the director of priority orders would come 
in contact through the cabinet with the Administrator of 
Fuel, with the Administrator of Food, with the Shipbuilding 
Board, with the Aircraft Board, and with the other War Depart- 
ment activities, there would have been some coordination of fac- 
ulties, and priority shipments would have had some relation to 
their importance. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, does not the 
Senator really think that we, in passing the legislation, ought 
to have put a limitation upon the use of priority orders so as 
to have made it impossible for this confusion to have arisen? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That would undoubtedly have made mat- 
ters better. 

Take the matter of contracts for production. Obviously, in 
contracting for production of supplies for Europe, some sort 
of regard should have been had for the capacity of our ships to 
take them, yet various bureaus have rushed production in facto- 
ries to an enormous extent until there are now piled up on the 
docks of a few great harbors nearly 2,000,000 tons or more of 
freight awaiting shipment, and every day adds to the mass and 
makes the confusion more confounded, and the pile grows 
larger day by day. Some of the men who had been manufac- 
turing these products ought to have been employed in building 
ships; and they would have been so employed if there had 
been a war cabinet to coordinate these two great energies. 
Here again there has been no power to coordinate between pro- 
duction and transportation across the Atlantic. Now, we must 
begin to curtail production. 

Again, in the selection of factories for the manufacture of 
goods, care should have been exercised not to congest popula- 
tion beyond the housing possibilities, but enormous contracts 
have been made which required the concentration of tens of 
thousands of workmen without anyone planning ahead for the 
housing of the extra men, 

Again, it may be said that one of the inevitable results of 
the war is that manufacturing institutions engaged in peace- 
time occupations will find a falling off in the demand, and 
factories will become to some extent idle. That occurs in 
every country; and where the demand falls off those fac- 
tories will become unprofitable and may have to close, They 
should receive Government orders; Government orders should 
be distributed to them. Instead of supplying work to these 
factories the tendency has been to mass the work in fac- 
tories of a few States and congest the labor population, so 
that to-day there are thousands of factories in the country with 
facilities for doing Government work, or capable of being trans- 
formed so they can do Government work, which have lost a large 
share of their occupations of peace and are not in receipt of 
any Government work, so that the lines of idle men are already 
appearing in those Central and Western States, while there is 
an enormous shortage of labor in the congested regions. If we 
had had some power of coordinating the work of various 
bureaus, this evil would not have resulted. Our industrial es- 
tablishment is likely to break down. We have had no one to 
coordinate; no one who was in touch with the Aircraft Board, 
the Shipping Board, the War Supply Department, or any of 
the other departments requiring production; no one to coordi- 
nate them and see that all of the mass of production was not 
centered within a few miles. 

Take the matter of the Fuel Administration. Congress au- 
thorized the control of the fuel of the country, and an attempt 
has been made to control prices, supply, and distribution, but it 
has apparently been made without any successful effort to co- 
ordinate the work with other functions of the Government. 
To-day we have a fue] famine in the country, not because we 
lack preductive mines but because they have not been permitted 
to operate. Lack of knowledge, lack of transportation, and lack 
of harmony between the Fuel Administration and other functions 
of the Government are the causes of the breakdown. 

I am impersonal in what I say. I am not attributing any 
part of the failure to the Fuel Administrator, though some 
would attribute it to him; but I am saying that it is the system 
which is chiefly at fault—the failure to have any coordination 
between his bureau and the others. 

If there had been some authority which could have brought the 
Fuel Administration into close contact with the mining and labor 
interests of the country and with the war industries of the coun- 
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try, as well as into conference with the Priority of Shipments 
Board and other branches of the Government, much of the pres- 
ent breakdown could have been prevented. But the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, like the Food Administration, the War Industries 
Board, the Raw Materials Board, the Priority of Shipments 
Board, the Shipping Board, the Aircraft Production Board, and 
all of the other boards, was running an independent course. Its 
activities were not focused with the other activities at any 
point. Its decisions were reached and its orders were made prac- 
tically as though the others did not exist. It started trouble 
last summer by fixing prices for coal at such figures as to make 
impossible the operation of hundreds of small mines. It 
reached a climax in midwinter by closing arbitrarily for more 
than a week thousands of industries, throwing millions of 
laborers and clerks out of work and causing the loss of millions 
of dollars. : 

The Aircraft Production Board, straining every nerve to 
secure aircraft and aircraft materials, already two months be- 
hind on its program, found its production interfered with. The 
allied Governments, purchasing in this country products neces- 
sary to the war, found some of their factories embarrassed. 
The Shipping Board, waiting for materials from certain plants, 
found their program interfered with. Almost every other de- 
partment of the Government stood aghast at the revolutionary 
character of an order that they had no knowledge of until it ap- 
peared in the public press. I know it may be said that there was 
a conference, but, as a matter of fact, the thing which had been 
discussed at the conference was not the thing which was brought 
out in Mr. Garfield's order. It is true that following the order 
constantly increasing lists of exceptions were made so as to 
remedy in part the evil that had been inflicted and the damage 
that had been done, but the Illustration shows the evils of Goy- 
ernment bureaus operating without coordination. It is safe 
to say if there had been a war cabinet to which this order could 
have been submitted to the acid test of its effect on the various 
branches of the Government and industry it never would have 
been issued in its existing form. 

Take the Shipping Board. That was an authority of law 
created nearly a year and a half ago, in the fall of 1916, months 
before we got into the war. It has been running as an independ- 
ent branch of the Government, coordinating with nothing else 
whatever. For months it was more than a dismal failure; it was 
a farce and almost a crime. Even since it got into more vigor- 
ous operation it has been enormously handicapped and embar- 
rassed because there has been little or no coordination of its 
energies and operations with the energies and operations of 
other branches. It has needed materials; it has needed labor; 
and every effort should have been made to get the materials and 
get the labor supply in priority over every other activity of 
Government. It is a matter of common report, however, that 
enormous delays have occurred in our shipyards because of 
their failure to receive materials as well as because labor has 
been diverted in other directions. I have been told on what I 
deem reliable authority that 1,000 carloads of ship plates made 
for the Shipping Board, loaded upon cars at the place of manu- 
facture, were lost in the congestion of freight for more than a 
month while the shipyards waited anxiously for their arrival. 
Production of war materials for Europe has been rushed to,com- 
pletion in factories by labor which should have been employed 
in building ships; and, as I have said, 2,000,000 tons of freight 
rushed to production are piled up now on our docks and can not 
be transported because of the lack of ships. These things 
would have been coordinated if we had had a war cabinet, if 
we had had some one to coordinate, bring together, and focus 
these functions of government that are now running wild. Now 
we have the products filling every warehouse, sidetrack, and 
dock without the ships to carry them. 

The present condition of our shipbuilding is nothing less than 
shocking. ‘The present supply of shipping is worse than alarm- 
ing. I am afraid to go too deeply into the figures, for one might 
be charged with giving information of value to the enemy were 
one to tell the truth about the present supply of shipping. All 
who are informed as to the present supply of our shipping were 
thunderstruck at the statements of Secretary Baker before the 
Military Affairs Committee. His sanguine predictions as to our 
ability to ship men to Europe and to supply them when there 
are exaggerations of the wildest sort. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horus in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania? 


. HITCHCOCK. I do. 
* Mr. PENROSE. I am curious to know whether any explana- 
tion has occurred to the Senator as to how the Secretary of War 
was so widely apart from the facts in this connection. Had he 


not been informed, or did his sanguine disposition and hopeful 
nature lead him to predict a result which the facts did not 
justify? I am quite curious to know: what explanation the 
Senator has of the attitude of the Secretary of War on this 
vital question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, I really am not able 
to explain and I would not like to attempt to explain the motives 
which led the Secretary of War to make such a statement. I 
consider it reckless. I think it a terrible thing to mislead the 
people when the facts are ascertainable. My own opinion is 
that the of War has not been in touch with the Ship- 
ping Board; that there has been nothing to coordinate the Ship- 
ping Board with the other functions of Government; and that 
there has not been knowledge in high places of what the actual 
facts were. That is my idea. I do not think the Secretary of 
War purposely misled the country. Let any Senator take a 
pencil and paper and figure the matter out for himself. Under 
the most favorable circumstances it takes 5 tons of shipping 
to supply one man in France. I mean by that that the ships 
must sail regularly, cross rapidly, and be loaded and unloaded 
promptly. These figures take no account of the rts 
necessary to take men across the ocean. They contemplate only 
the supplying of men over there. It makes no allowances for 
sinkings, no allowances for delays, no allowances for bad load- 
ing, all of which have occurred and are still occurring. 
It makes no allowances for hospital ships that will be needed. 

Now, figure up what total tonnage of shipping in constant 
and effective operation would be necessary to supply a million 
men in France, supposing we could get them over there. We 
find that for supply alone it will require 5,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping in constant use. Where is that shipping? When are we 
going to get 5,000,000 tons of shipping? ‘The figures of our 
shipping have been presented. They are available in the offices 
of the Shipping Board. I wish I could hope that we will have 
5,000,000 tons of shipping for cargo supply a year from now. 
I hope it, but there is not a brilliant prospect of having it even 
a year from now. 

These figures—5 tons of shipping per man—contemplate only 
the supplying of the men. They make no allowance for sink- 
ings, no allowance for delays, no allowance for bad loadings, 
all of which have already occurred; and I have been informed 
that under the management of the Quartermaster ent 
our ships have been running at an efficiency of from only 30 to 
60 per cent, due to delays, due to bad loadings, due to mistakes 
and blunders. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hate to bother the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am perfectly willing to be interrupted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator mind giving his authority 
for that statement? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That it takes 5 tons of shipping per man? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; that the efficiency has been only 30 
per cent. The Senator said he was informed of It, but he did 
not state by whom. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is the estimate, and I have made it 
30 to 60 per cent because it is an estimate. It has been made 
by men in whose judgment I have a good deal of confidence; 
not by one man, but by a number of different men. I have 
endeavored to verify it. I can not vouch for it absolutely. I 
hope the efficiency is 100 per cent; but if it is 100 per cent it 
will still take 5,000,000 tons of shipping to supply our soldiers 
over there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Still, the information as to the efficiency 
is such that the Senator does not care to give it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I prefer not to give it. I am even going 
to avoid putting into the Recorp the actual supply of shipping. 
I have got it here. I know what the shipping was on the 30th 
of November. 1 know what part of it was passenger vessels 
and tankers, and I have subtracted them, and what part of it 
was not and can not be in trans-Atlantic waters, and I have 
subtracted that. The result is so pitifully small that I agree 
with some others who believe that we are facing an enormous 
disappointment when the truth finally becomes known to the 
War Department. It will not do to have a few hundred 
thousand men or five hundred thousand men or a million men 
over there and not be able to supply them. We would be face 
to face with one of the greatest disasters of the world if such a 
thing occurred. It would be folly to get into such a disaster, 
and it is a miserable thing for us to live in a fool’s paradise 
and to think that we can do the impossible. 

We all know that the total tonnage of shipping available 
now to the United States is nothing like enough to supply a 
million men. We all fear that it will not approximate that 
amount a year from now, even if we build 3,000,000 tons this 
year, and there are no sinkings and no losses, Yet the Secre- 
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tary of War, who is compelled to depend on shipping to get 
his Army and supplies across the ocean, is so out of touch with 
the Shipping Board and shipping authorities and shipping 
information that he makes a statement that is absolutely pre- 
posterous. I have no doubt of his sincerity, but his act indi- 
eates again the extent to which one department is out of touch 
with another department with which it ought to be coordinated. 

We apparently have no authority to plan out a program. No 
one is deciding how much shipping we have, how much is avail- 
able for soldiers, how much is available for supplies, and what 
the margin of safety must be, and the result is that the 
Secretary of War himself is grossly misled into making an offi- 
cial statement to Congress so exaggerated as to convey an 
entirely false impression as to what we can do and what we are 
doing. I can not believe that the Secretary intended it as a 
gigantic bluff to Germany. I can not believe that he intended 
to deceive the American people. I think he simply revealed the 
fact that he did not know; that he was out of touch. 

Another feature of the ship-construction program is discour- 
aging, and that is the failure of anybody to provide housing 
facilities for men who are necessary to build the ships. When 
the plans were made to construct hundreds of ships at high 
speed at various places along the coast, enormous contracts were 
let for the purpose and plans made on a vast scale. The Ship- 
ping Board in the past seemed to feel that all it had to do was 
to let the contracts or order the ship construction to Tom, Dick, 
Harry, anybody. Now, it has awakened to the fact that the 
plans can not be carried out without the expenditure of millions 
of dollars in providing housing accommodations for the tens of 
thousands of men that are to be drawn together at the ship- 
yards. This means more delay. If we had had a war cabinet 
to coordinate the various functions of government, that cabinet 
would have had a housing committee at work upon plans for 
housing ship employees months ago, but without the proper 
coordination the ship-building program was stunted and checked 
because nobody has looked out for the housing question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This very morning I transmitted to the 
Shipping Board a series of resolutions adopted by the Ports- 
mouth (N. H.) Chamber of Commerce on this very point. We 
have a navy yard there, and the number of employees has been 
largely increased, and two contracts have been let for the build- 
ing of ships in the immediate vicinity of Portsmouth—one for 
wooden ships and one for steel ships. They now find precisely 
the condition which the Senator has stated—that there is no 
possibility of taking care of the employees. The chamber of 
commerce appeals to the Government to provide money and 
immediately proceed in some way to meet the requirements of 
the men who must be employed if we are to get any ships built in 
Portsmouth. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption at that point? I do not want to interrupt the Sen- 
ator if it disturbs him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know whether the Senator intends 
to refer also to a question intimately connected with that of 
housing, and that is the question of transportation. I know that 
at Hog Island, near Philadelphia, that immense shipbuilding 
plant is almost inaccessible to the many thousands of men 
who have to go there and come back every day; and even up 
to the present time no actual, definite action has been taken to 
provide transportation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is very true, Mr. President. We have 
undertaken at Hog Island to construct a Government plant for 
shipbuilding 

Mr. PENROSE. And the men can not get there. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What we need is ships. We need them 
this year. We will not get a ship out of that great shipyard 
until 1919—not one. It is the greatest shipyard we are to have, 
and it will not begin to deliver ships until next year. We con- 
tracted for 200 wooden ships along the Alantie coast last summer. 
A contract was made with a certain concern that got its lumber 
from the South, I think the contract-was made in July, Along 
about October or November it was discovered that while they 
could get all the yellow pine they needed from the South for 
the upper timbers for those 200 ships they could not get any 
lumber for the keels, that must be laid first, and the floor timbers. 
So in November they woke up to the fact that they would have 
to send to Oregon for the floor timbers and the keels, and only 
now are those coming across the country, and it will be 60 days 
before all of those will be delivered. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, why could they not get the 
timber in the South? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am told that there was none large 
enough there. I do not know any better reason. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is evidently not true, Mr. President. 
There is plenty of lumber in the southern pine forests large 
enough for keels. Everybody knows that who knows anything 
about the South. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, this is testimony that developed 
before the Commerce Committee, and I am not very familiar 
with it; but the fact is that while the contract was made last 
June or July it was not until November that they woke up to 
the fact that they had to send to Oregon for the lumber for the 
keels that must be first laid; and the yards are piled high now 
with lumber that can not be used because it is only for the 
upper part of the vessels. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator give me 
the name of the company that has made that contract? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that I am not able to.do that. It is just a detail that I have men- 
tioned here incidentally. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I suppose I could get it from the records. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it will come out before the Sen- 
ator's committee. It has already come out there, I think. 

Mr. President, the confusion in governmental affairs here is 
pathetic, It is sickening. I remember that when I was a young 
man I went to Hampton Court, near London—that great estate 
which Cardinal Wolsey, I think, finally was compelled to give 
Henry VIII. One of the interesting features of Hampton 
Court is a wonderful maze, constructed of some English ever- 
green growing higher than a man’s head. People enter that maze 
with the idea of finding their way out, and other people stand 
upon platforms to watch them in their struggles to get out of 
the place they go into so merrily. They go around and around, 
and they look through the verdant walls, and they see other 
people going around, and in a little while there are hundreds 
of people going through there, and none of them is able to get 
out without a guide, s 

It is very much that way here at Washington. People have 
come to Washington, bright and fresh and hopeful and patriotic, 
with the idea of rendering some service. They have come to their 
Senator or their Representative; he has taken them to one de- 
partment after another, and sometimes after weeks of footsore 
and patient labor they have discovered that they absolutely need 
a guide to get-out, because of the confusion worse confounded . 
in our governmental organization. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator, of course, will realize that those 
conditions, which are unhappily true in every department, are 
not the result of the war. They have been in existence for 
more than two generations, and of course they are constantly 
becoming more complicated. 

The Senator doubtless recalls that during the administration 
of President Taft a very efficient commission was appointed to 
look into that situation, and to recommend to Congress certain 
legislation doing away with it. They made an exhaustive re- 
port, with recommendations, which, of course, was designed to 
outline, and I think did outline, some appropriate legislation. 
The report, if my memory serves me correctly, was filed with 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House, where it was 
pigeonholed, and never has been heard of since, Does not the 
Senator think that the Congress of the United States is in a 
very large degree to blame for that situation? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Possibly; but, Mr. President, I am im- 
pressed by the need of a business organization. What we need 
in the Government at Washington at the present time is a busi- 
ness organization for carrying on these great affairs, and we 
will not get efficlency until we get it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I have heard nearly all the speech of the Sena- 
tor—all except for a few moments, when I was called out. I 
have listened to it with great interest. As to the particular 
matter adverted to in the colloquy between the Senators from 
Nebraska and Colorado, I desire to say that for some reason or 
other I have not been subjected to the confusion and inconven- 
ience referred to in trying to reach the proper men in the 
departments. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I have an average number of 
constituents who come to see me, desiring to communicate with 
this department or that one about the same kind of things that 
other Senators have to deal with; and I have had very little 
difficulty, practically none, in finding the officer who could be 

| directly communicated with, That has been my experience, 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I congratulate the Senator; and, having 
discovered that there is one Senator here who knows the ins 
and outs of the Government, I shall apply to him in the future 
when I find myself confused. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will do so, and will notify me 
that he desires to see some particular officer of the Government 
about any particular thing, while I have no means, so far as I am 
advised, nor right to any means, so far as I am advised, of 
obtaining the information desired, if the Senator can not find 
it and will advise with me I will undertake to tell him whom 


to see. 

Mr; HITCHCOCK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, would the Senator mind my 
asking him a very simple question, almost an idiotic one? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I notice that the bill for which the Senator 
is vouching mentions, I think, “three distinguished men” of 
„demonstrated ability“ who are to form a war council. Will 
the Senator please tell me by whom they are to be distinguished, 
and before whom they are to demonstrate their ability? And 
then, after he is through with that, will he please tell me what 
three men he would pick out, or dare pick out, now? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is very well known that the President 
of the United States will have the authority to select the three 
distinguished men of demonstrated executive ability. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The President of the United States has 
already selected a Secretary of the Navy and Secretary of 
War and a Seeretary of State who, in his opinion, are three 
distinguished gentlemen of demonstrated ability. What I am 
trying to get at is this: You are talking about the need of busi- 
ness ability in connection with this war. I venture to say 
right now you can not name three men that you would dare 
offer to take the place. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shall not undertake to do it anyhow. I 
never expect to be elected President of the United States, and 
until I am I certainly would not undertake to do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am talking about the three men you 
would recommend the President to appoint. You can not name 
them 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, I shall not name them, I shall not make 
the effort. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You can not. ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am here for the purpose of demo 
strating that we will not have coordination of our forces and a 
bringing together of these various departments and bureaus 
until we have a coordinating body. I am here to say that the 
President does not and can not, on aceount of the limitations 
of the human system, coordinate them. I am here to say that 
it is folly to think that the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, or any other Government officer can perform coordi- 
nating functions when he is up to his eyes from early morning 
until late at night in the details of his own department, and it 
is because he can not do it 

Mr. WILLIAMS I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska another question. If it be impossible for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to select a fit man for the Secretary 
of the Navy or the Secretary of War and vest him with 
authority to carry on this war, then how is it possible for the 
same man being still President of the United States to select 
three distinguished gentlemen of demonstrated ability? And 
one more question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me answer that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator please inform me how he 
can add to the strength of a chain by putting one more link 
in it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The trouble is the chain lacks the link 
now; it is not together. I want to bring the chain together. 
You have got to have a link to bring the chain together. You 
have not only two pieces of chain, but you have a dozen pieces 
of chain. Now, bring them together. It is not a question of 
strength, but of unity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And a chain is only so strong as the weak- 
est link in it. The trouble is I do not want to add another link 
to the chain. He is not proposing to take off any links. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Iam proposing that these 8 or 10 separate 
and independent departments of the Government that each of 
which is now running on a single track without any coordina- 
tion shall be brought up into one station, where they will be 
united, where they will be focussed, where they will come in 
contact with each other, and where somebody having authority 
will say to the Fuel Administrator and to the Food Administra- 
tor and to the Shipping Board and all the other boards and 
bureaus, Let us see yaur plans; we want to compare them 
and coordinate them and work together.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One more question and I will let the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska alone, You say you want somebody who 


shall be able to do this thing, vested with authority to do it, 
and that somebody is to be the President of the United States, 
who is already very fully vested with authority. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the Senator misunderstands me. 
ce President appoints the men and the men do the coordinat- 


Mr. WILLIAMS. But the President can now appoint the 
men, and the men now do the coordinating. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He can not. They can not have any 
power unless it is given by Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The President has already appointed those 
same men as Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and these three men are already trying 
to coordinate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are not. They can not. It is im- 
possible. They are occupied. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How can anybody else named by the Presi- 
dent do what these three can not do, and how could the President 
— "y ability superior to that which he now has if we pass 

e 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator, I hope, will now desist frem 
him questioning and let me cover my ground. I am not criticiz- 
ing the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy or any 
other Secretary. I have endeavored to avoid personal criticism. 
I am excusing them. I am saying that the system is such that 
even if the Secretary of War runs the War t in a 
good way and the Secretary of the Navy runs his department as 
well as he knows how and the Food Administrator runs his as 
well as he knows how, and the Fuel Administrator as well as he 
knows how, if they have separate plans they are in the predica- 
ment of the five brothers who built a house. There is an old 
story of an uncle with much money, who called in his five 
nephews and said, “ Boys, here is a great amount of money. I 
want you to build a house. Buy all the materials that you 
please. Each of you build a part of the house.” arranged 
among themselves that one should build one side, one should 
build the other, one should build one end, and another the other 
end, and the fifth one was to build the top. They were good 
workers; they were able men; they knew how to build. One 
built his end high and short, while the other built his end low 
and long. One built a long side that was low and the other built 
a short side that was high. The fifth boy built the roof. After 
they got the portions together they would not work. There had 
been no architect, there had been nobody to plan; each one had 
done his own part, but there was nobody to give the master plan, 
and it was not a house at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, I am presenting the consideration 
that a poor architect would have been better than none; that 
even a poor adviser and coordinator would have been better than 
none, That is the predicament we are in to-day. The various 
bureaus are running each independently, and they are not being 
coordinated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But you say that this aulic council which 
you propose to organize will be the somebody to do the coordi- 
nation. The President of the United States will be 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It will be the three men under the Presi- 
dent. He has no time to do it. $ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the President will appoint them, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He will appoint them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the source of authority after all is 
with the President. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Absolutel)'? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the President has not enough brains now, 
how can you give him brains by an act of Congress? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The President has brains. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I rather hud the idea the way the Senator 
was talking that he thought he did not have. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the President of the United States had 
the brain of Omniscience and the genius of perfection he could 
not do all these things. He could not run the great foreign af- 
fairs of the United States; he could not be his own prime minis- 
ter; he could not be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy; 
he could not dictate the legislation of the country; he could not 
do everything. Human limitations make it impossible. He has 
got to operate through others. He runs the War Department 
through the Secretary of War; he runs the Navy Department 
through the Secretary of the Navy; and he runs the various 
bureaus through the head of the bureau. He ought to coordi- 


nate them also through three men chosen for the purpose. He 
can not do it personally. 

Mr. President, another evidence of the failure to make the 
departments work together and to coordinate their efforts may 
be seen in the food situation. While in and near New York they 
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have nearly 2,000,000 tons of freizht piled up and waiting for 
ships, we had down in New Orleans last week 250,000 tons of 
shipping, with only 83,000 tons of food and feed with which to 
load them. In one place there was freight waiting for ships, in 
another place ships waiting for freight; so the shipping has to 
lie idle and wait for food and feed to arrive. Out West at 
the present time we have hundreds of millions of bushels of 
corn that can net be moved from the farms for lack of cars. 

The actuai corn shipments in the last two months have been 
only 50 per cent of what they were a year ago. With the vast 
corn supply actually wasting and spoiling on western farms we 
have dairymen and other owners of cattle and live stock in the 
East actually feeding wheat to their live stock because the 
market is bare of corn. In January we shipped to Europe only 
one-fifth as much corn as we should have shipped and as we prom- 
ised to ship. Yet that corn is available in the West in quanti- 
ties never before known. Where is the power in the Govern- 
ment to equalize the priority orders and shipping privileges 
so that the shipping of food and fuel will be plained months in 
advance and carried out in accordance with the plans? It does 
not exist, and it will not exist until we have a war cabinet. 

Secretary Baker says we have plans. I am sorry I can not 
agree with him. If there has been one thing more conspicuous 
by its absence than any other in the operation of the various 
departments and bureaus at Washington since we went into 
this war, it has been planning for the future. I do not deny 
that the various departments and bureaus have planned as 
far as they could for what they immediately had to do, but who 
has prepared a master plan which will harmonize and coordi- 
nate the other plans? Nobody. There was nobody who could 
do it. The President could not. 
The President, in the daily press, is quoted as objecting to 
any change in the law on the ground that he alone has the 
responsibility for the conduct of this war. Mr. President, I 
would not be surprised if the President should object to this 
legislation. He belongs to a school of political philosophers 
who believe that all legislation should originate in the Execu- 
tive. He believes that the initiative should not be taken in 
the legislative body, that it should all come from the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. ‘There are some advantages in that idea; I recognize 
them. It makes order; it makes leadership; it makes system. 

But, Mr. President, shall the Congress of the United States 
abdicate its powers, abdicate its duties? Look at the coun- 
tries across the sea; democracies, in a way, like ours. Does 
the Parliament abdicate its duty in Great Britain? When Par- 
liament feels that things are not going satisfactorily it upsets 
the cabinet. The representatives of the people indicate from 
time to time what they want done. In France it is the same. 
There have been four or five changes of the French ministry 
since this war started, and at last they have got an efficiency 
both in France and Great Britain that they never had before. 
Shall the Congress of the United States not even have the power 
to change the machinery through which things are done by 
enacting a law? à 

The President has given his reason, as far as I know, only in 
the press, and as it has been given by the press it is that he 
alone has responsibility for the conduct of the war. He means 
exclusive responsibility, apparently. The mere statement pre- 
sents an absurdity. It would be a monstrous wrong to hold him 
responsible for the 2,000,000 tons of freight piled up in ard 
around New York. It would be a monstrous wrong to hold 
him responsidle for the breakdown of railroad transportation. 
It would be a monstrous wrong to hold him responsible for the 
muddle and jumble of priority of shipments. It would be a 
monstrous wrong to hold him responsible for the shortcom- 
ings of the Ordnance and the Quartermaster Departments. It 
would be a monstrous wrong to hold him responsible for the 
suffering unnecessarily of sick in the cantonments of the eoun- 
try. It would be a monstrous wrong to hold him responsible for 
the delay in the construction of a powder factory, so that it 
is only to be built nine months after the war broke out, although 
its necessity was known last summer. It would be a monstrous 
wrong to hold him responsible for this and other shortcomings, 
because, as I have said, nothing but the genius of perfection and 
the power of omniscience would make it possible for a man 
to be responsible for these things, and then he would be more 
than a man. He can not at one time design and conduct our 
difficult and delicate foreign policy and perform the duties of 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy or organize and 
design all the legislation for Co to pass, dictate all the 
industrial, financial, and political activities of the country, and 
look after the expenditure of $250,000,000 a week. It is out of 
the question and out of reason. 

The President has announced his opposition to both these 
bills. He does not want the committee to report the cabinet bill, 


we hear, and if the press reports are true he objects even to 
the discussion of this legislation in Congress, it is said. I am 
not surprised at that attitude, because 1 know the school to 
which he belongs, and I think it is very unfortunate. In the 
main, I have been one of those who have followed the President. 
It is only on very rare occasions that I have made an exception, 
and at all times I have had the highest admiration for him. On 
great occasions he rises to the supreme height of greatness, 


There are perhaps two great men in the world to-day—one is 


Lloyd George and the other is Woodrow Wilson. But the 
President ean not do these things; it is beyond human power. 
He needs help, he needs machinery, and it is our duty to give it. 

This is one of those cases in which I believe it my conscien- 
tious duty to bring this measure before the Senate in this way. 
I believe it should come before the country in this way, and I 
am confident that the intelligent public opinion of the United 
States will approve of this thing which Great Britain found 

and which we shall find necessary to bring order out 
of chaos, to bring efficiency to our great business of war. 

I agree with the chairman of the committee, Senator CHAM- 
RERLAIN, that the President does not know the real situation. 
He can not give two manths to an investigation, as we have 
done. He is like a king surrounded by a court. He hears prac- 
tically only one side. The people who complain do not reach the 
President nor even the members of his Cabinet. They write to 
their Senators or Representatives. We must listen. We should 
investigate; we should remedy. It is we who have the responsi- 
bility. We declared the war; we levied the taxes; we author- 
ized the sale of billions of dollars in bonds, for which we mort- 
gaged the future. We created the present machinery or govern- 
ment. We alone can change it. 

The French Parliament and the British Parliament do not 
shirk their responsib‘lities. They go much further than we do or 
than we could go. When dissatisfied with conditions of the war, 
those parliaments go so far as to upset the administration by an 
adverse vote and thus bring about a change in cabinets. That 
can not be done in this country, but we can change the machinery 
when we find it wrong. Since this war began four such complete 
changes at least have occurred in France and one in Great Brit- 
ain, to say nothing of some minor changes, Shall the Congress 
of the United States not even be permitted to mend defective ma- 
ehinery? Can one of these great committees of Congress not be 
permitted to report its conclusions on a pending bill? Shall the 
Senate be prevented from discussing bills duly reported and 
widely demanded by public opinion? I can not believe that our 
duty to the people would be performed by such a weak abdication 
of responsibility. To use a slang phrase. it is " up fo us.” 

We appropriated billions of dollars, and we find much of that 
money used to make 2,000,000 tons of munitions of war piled 
up oh the docks hecause we lack the ships to send it to Europe, 
while the pile grows larger day by day. We know this is due 
to a failure to coordinate production and transportation. We 
say the answer is a war cabinet. 

We drafted a great army of men from the people and provided 
abundant money for their clothing, arms, and equipment, but we 
find that while they have 20 pairs of shoes apiece, tens of thou- 
sands have suffered for lack of clothing and tens of thousands 
have had to drill with wooden guns. We say the answer is a 
director of munitions. We supposed the various agencies of 
government created by law to carry on the war would all work 
to a single plan in harmony and accord. We find there has 
apparently been no one to plan ahead, no one to bring unity 
of action, no one to coordinate the many different functions of 
government, and we say the supreme need of the hour to win 
the war is a war cabinet of three men to do these things. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of attention and respect to the speech just made by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock]. Jeremiah and his 
lamentations are not in it with the Senator from Nebraska. 
He begins away back yonder and tells us that we have no ships. 
He tells us that we have not this nor that nor the other thing 
that we need and that every one of us knows we need. He 
has drawn an indictment against the executive departments 
of the Federal Government that is very strong. During the 
course of his remarks he said that he might be accused of giving 
information useful to the enemy if he disclosed all that he 
knew. He has disclosed about all he did know, and he gave 
information very useful to the enemy. 

Mr. President, the human memory is a treacherous and a 
foolish thing. It leads a man whither it will. Mine leads me 
right now back to a day in this Senate when men were standing 
here wanting to stop the shipment of munitions and food to 
Great Britain and to the allies. They proposed measures then 
almost as foolish as this aulic council now suggested. Of course, 
if we had stopped the munitions and food from going to Great 
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Britain, Great Britain would merely have said, Very well; 
find your own ships. Lou have none. We will take ours out of 
the North. Atlantic trade. If you can not send us munitions. and 
can not send us food, there is nothing else that we want from 
you.” My memory goes back almost irresistibly to that day. 

That was the German game then. The German game now is 
muckraking this administration. If the Senator from Nebraska 
is right in what he has said, we are whipped already ; we are out 
of this war game right now, because he has drawn and attempted 
to prove an indictment against the Executive authority of the 
United States Government that shows not only inefficiency but 
it proves stupidity. He comes here with a measure to invest 
Gite President with more power in order to prove that the Presi- 

dent can become efficient with more power when he has been 
inefficient, in his opinion, with less power. 

Mr. President, these aulic council propositions have been tried 
from time to time everywhere. Even the Austrian Empire, I 
will inform the Senator from Nebraska, has had sense enough to 
do away with the aulic war council. Napoleon Bonaparte 
farced that. 

The Senator might go back a little further in history and find 
that the senate of Carthage came very near ruining Hannibal’s 
war plans. The Senator could go back a little in our history 
and find out that the Continental Congress came very near ruin- 
ing George Washington with its committees upon the conduct of 
the war. 

If the Senator will he can find that it was the typical com- 
mittees of Congress that came very near ruining Lincoln and 
Grant in the Civil War. He can go below Mason and Dixon's 
line and find that the Confederate congress came very near 
ruining Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis while they were 
carrying on war. 

If there is anything that any man ought to know who has 
any sense at all it is that Congress or a committee can not 
curry on a war and can not furnish the brains to anybody else 
to carry it on. Here is this stupid bill, a stupid thing demand- 
ing “three distinguished men of demonstrated ability” to be 
appointed by the President of the United States to carry on the 
war, a so-called war cabinet. Distinguished“ by whom? 
Ability “demonstrated” before whom? After you are through 
with it all, as the Senator just confessed in answer to a ques- 
tion, it all goes back to the President of the United States and 
the President has got to “distinguish” them and their ability 
has got to be “ demonstrated ” before the President, and here is 
the President already not only armed with the duty but charged 
with the responsibility of distinguishing men and of recognizing 
demonstrated ability. If the President is a fool, how are you 
going to give him brains by an act of Congress? If the Presi- 
dent of the United States is not a fool, what is the need of your 
legislation? 

The Senator quoted from somebody back in the Bible. I 
have forgotten just how it did go. Thou art not able to hold 
up thy hands by thyself alone,” and “they stayed his hands 
one on one side and the other on the other.” 

I suppose the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock!] is 
going to stay them up on one side and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS] or the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE], probably, stay them up on the other side. [Laughter.] 
Great God, Senators, if the President of the United States has 
not brains enough to perform the functions of his great office, 
he can not be lent brains by this “staying up of hands.” 

My memory goes back treacherously to the time when men 
were standing upon this floor wanting an embargo on all Ameri- 
can commerce with Europe, but I need not dwell upon it; the 
balance of you know about it. Now, the Senator from Ne- 
braska has made his argument; he has drawn an indictment, 
and a powerful indictment, too, against some inefficiency that 
all of us know and that all of us recognize. I will tell you the 
trouble with the Senator from Nebraska and the trouble with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], both of whom I 
love very well—especially one of them. I will tell you the 
trouble with you: Lou have been engaged as chairman and 
members of an investigating committee for four or five weeks, 
and the business of an investigating cominittee is to look at 
specks. Everything that is called to its attention is a speck. 
It becomes speck obsessed. After you got through with the in- 
vestigation you came out, and you drew a circle with chalk on 
the blackboard, and you filled it plumb full of specks, and you 
wrote on it, This is the sun.“ It is no more the sun than my 
sole is my foot. [Laughter.] 

The American people have faced this situation with magnifi- 
cent efficiency and I am tired of hearing them muckraked. 
No people at any time in the whole history of the world turned 
around from a complete peace establishment, devoted to peace 
and pacifism as a passion, with the apostle of democracy at the 


head of the procession, Thomas Jefferson himself, and within 
nine months converted themselves so nearly completely into a 
war machine. My boys are there and your boys are there, my 
sons-in-law are there and yours are there. I deny the right of 
any man to draw this indictment against the American people 
or against the American people's Executive's control. 

The Senator from Oregon tells me, and the Senator from 
Nebraska tells me, that the trouble with the President and the 
Secretary of War is that “ they do not know”; that they “can 
not find out“; that it is “impossible for them to know.“ Well, 
will you, in God's name, then tell me how it is possible for the 
Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from Oregon to know 
how they are going to find out? They are not the superiors of 
the President and his Secretary in native ability or brains or 
information. , 

Why should we have had all this thing? Why should it all 
have come here? Was not everybody trying to do his level 
best? The Senator from Oregon told us the other day in his 
speech that the efforts of the Secretary of War had been “com- 
mendable“; the Senator from Nebraska pays a high tribute to 
him to-day; and they both pay a high tribute to the President 
of the United States. Has not each one of us, here as a Senator, 
there as the Secretary of War, over there as the President, over 
yonder as the Secretary of the Navy, out there as the Secretary 
of the Treasury, been trying to do his level best? 

This is a remarkable thing: Unlike the War between the 
States; unlike the Mexican War; unlike the Spanish-American 
War, not one charge of moral crookedness has been made 
against any man. In the Civil War there were plenty of such 
charges made and sustained; in the Spanish-American War 
there were plenty of them made and sustained; in the Mexican 
War there were plenty of them made and sustained; in the 
War of the Revolution there were plenty of them made and 
sustained. 

Here stand 100,000,000 people ready to fight Germany by 
themselves, if necessary, and they can whip her by themselves. 
Nobody knows but that the Germans may go over the line be- 
tween the British and the French to-morrow; and France may 
be put out of the war. If she is, then Italy will be put out. 
Roumania is already out; Russia is already out. Then we two 
English-speaking peoples can whip Germany by ourselves, and 
will have it todo. It may take us a long time to do it, but we 
will do it. We have got the blood; we feel“ the mettle of our 
pastures”; we have the boys, and even those of us who would 
be a Government liability instead of a Government asset, still 
have the spirit. 

What is the use of standing here and muckraking this admin- 
istration? It is charged that we have ordered too many shoes. 
My God, if we have, we can sell them later on. [Laughter.] 
They will go at a very good price. It is also said that we sent 
some munitions abroad and had to bring them back. Did we? 
I do not know whether we did or not. The Senator from 
Nebraska declined to give his authority for the statement, and 
I doubt it. I mean I doubt the truthfulness of his informant; 
not his truthfulness, of course. But suppose we did. Here is 
your circle on the blackboard with specks all around in it. 
Under it is written, signed by the Senator from Nebraska, 
“This is the sun.” ‘ 

You know it all reminds me a little of a fellow who once went 
to see a statue, and he said, “It is a magnificent statue; the 
head is divine; the breast is superb; the legs, the legs of an 
athlete; the arms, the arms of an athlete; but there is a little 
defect on the right heel; ” and he went out and wrote 346 pages 
on the defects in the right heel of that statue. [Laughter.] 

What is the use in it? What is the sense of it? Can we not 
help one another win this war? The Senator says he might 
be accused of giving information useful to the enemy. Great 
God, I suppose so. He might be accused of it. The information 
would not be useful to anybody except the enemy. I doubt if it 
would be useful to the enemy, but certainly it would not be 
useful to anybody else. Are we not all trying to do our very 
best? Is there a Republican on the other side of the Chamber 
who is not behind the American people in this war, except a 
few fool pacifists that have pretty nearly passed out of political 
existence? [Laughter.] Do we not know the task before us? 
Do we not know we have got to win? Does not the Senator 
from Michigan know it, and does not the Senator from Wyoming 
know it, as well as I, from Mississippi? Do we not know we 
have got to win, and that the only way in God’s world to win is 
to support the men who happen to be in authority? I do not care 
who put them there. 

Oh, this idle talk about passing a bill for a war cabinet “ in 
order to strengthen the arms of the President,” to “hold up 
his hands”! I should think when it came to the question of 
somebody strengthening my arms or holding up my hands, I 
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would be the best judge; and I imagine the President is the 
best judge of whether he wants that sort of strengthening or 
not. You know that is not the intention of it, as well as I do; 
you know it is a usurpation by the legislative of executive 
authority; and, if you are lawyers, you know that it is abso- 
lutely unconstitutional. 

Do you know what I would do if I were President of the 
United States and you dared pass that war cabinet bill on me? 
I would veto it first; and then if you passed it by a two-thirds 
majority, I would utterly refuse to obey it, upon the ground 
that the Constitution invested certain duties and Habilities in 
me, and that I could not forsake them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does not the Senator think that, if the 
President did what the Senator suggests, he would come pretty 
nearly making himself liable to impeachment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not unless two-thirds of a brute force im- 
peached me, and in violation of the Constitution; no. There 
might be a two-thirds majority to impeach me in violation of 
the Constitution, as they tried to impeach Andrew Johnson 
under similar circumstances when he refused to obey the 
tenure of office bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And they came very near doing it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They came very near doing it, yes; and 
there is no page of American history more shameful and more 
discreditable—* shameful,” did I say ?—“ shameless "—than the 
page of American history that records the attempted impeach- 
ment of Andrew Johnson for sustaining his powers as the 
Executive under the Constitution against the usurpation of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I desire to say that is the Senator's opinion, but other men 
honestly differ from the Senator in that conelusion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be. I do not doubt that there 
are men everywhere who honestly differ with pretty nearly every 
proposition one can state. 

Mr. President, I heard a Senator here the other day on the 
floor of the Senate complaining because they did not have any 
plan uf campaign for the war here in Washington—when the war 
is being fought in Belgium and in France. Did you ever hear 
anything as stupid as that since the day you were born—quarrel- 
ing with an administration in America, 3.000 miles from the 
field of battle, about not having a war plan? That is worse than 
the old Aulie Council of Austria that could not make itself heard 
even from Vienna to Campo-Formio. How do you expect a lot 
of men here, gathered together accidentally, colonels, lieutenant 
colonels, and majors, to draw a war plan to fight a war in 
Europe? Either Pershing will fight the war or Pershing ought 
to be put out of commission; and, in my opinion, Pershing can 
fight that war; and, in my opinion. if Pershing and Bliss put 
together can not fight it we have plenty of other men who can; 
but of all things in the world I know that the Congress of the 
United States can not give either one of them one particle of 
useful information or suggestion. With all due respect to the 
intelligence of distinguished Senators, Members of this august 
body, of which I am one, I do not think a single one of them 
could give Pershing an idea that Pershing would care to enter- 
tain fer three seconds, or could give Bliss one. Yet the Senator 
said, “ We have been nine months at war, and we have no plan 
of war, no plan of campaign.” Why, Robert E. Lee carried his 
plan in his head, so did Stonewall Jackson, so did Napoleon 
Bonaparte, so did the Duke of Wellington, so did the Duke of 
Marlborough, so did Prince Eugene, so did Julius Cæsar, so did 
Hannibal. Do you suppose that Pershing or Bliss would regard 
any hints from me or from you about it? What do you know 
about it? You know less than I do, and I know nothing. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Then Senators complain and say they have been down to the 
departments, and “their constituents did not know where to 
go”; that one man would send their constituents to another 
man, and the other man would send them to a third man, and 
the third man might send them to a fourth man. Who are your 
constituents and what did they want—Army contracts? If so, 
it is a pretty lucky thing that it was rather hard to find the 
proper fellow to deal with, and that several fellows had to pass 
on it before they could get dealt with at all. I have not had 
any trouble. I am like the Senator from: Missouri. I suppose 
I have got about as much senatorial business as the average 
Senator, but I have never found any trouble, because I always 
address the man in charge, and he sends the communication to 
the proper official, I do not go down with constituents, and I 
will not doit. I do not go to the departments with constituents 


hunting one official and then hunting another, and when men 
come to me with useful ideas I communicate their ideas to the 
proper official. 

The Senator says that even in peace times the President is 
oppressed with work. Of course he is. and therefore in war 
times you want to vest him with the duty of selecting “three 
distinguished men of demonstrated ability,” as if he did not 
have work enough to do already. Why, Senators, if there is 
anything that is foolish, it is the idea of trying to rebuild 
in America in the twentieth century the old obsolete aulic coun- 
cil, which had to map out campaigns for war, plans for war, at 
Vienna and send them out to all the Austrian junkers while 
they were fighting the freemen of France. Go back to the 
stupid days of the Confederate Congress when it wanted to 
interfere with Robert E. Lee, and when Robert E. Lee, in a 
moment of his highest chivalry and courage, sent his resignation 
to Jefferson Davis and said when he came back from Gettys- 
burg: The test of merit in my profession is success. I have 
failed.” And Jefferson Davis said: “If you are not a soldier, 
Gen. Lee, the South has none. Your resignation will not even 
be considered.“ 

Why, I heard a Senator complaining the other day about Gen. 
Crozier. Crozier has been kicked upstairs. What more do you 
want? Do you want to humiliate the man? If you can get rid 
of him and get somebody in his place, that is all you want, is 
it not? 

Then you have been complaining about the’ Quartermaster 
General. By the way, he seems to have come out on top, as 
near as I can judge; he seems to have known more about it 
than his crities did. 

Mr. President, I did not come into the Senate this morning 
with any idea of making a speech. I have just returned from 
the funeral of one of the dearest friends I have ever had in my 
life, and I thought this morning about him while the discus- 
sion was proceeding. He was as loyal and true to the United 
States Government as a man could be. A Welshman by blood, 
an Irishman by birth, and a loyal, true American citizen, he 
was one of the first men to exceed in insight into this trouble. 
I remember four or five days after war was declared in Europe 
I introduced a bill to enable the United States to buy and 
build ships. because I knew we would have to have them. I did 
not get any votes for it; I could not even get the Foreign 
Relations Committee to call a meeting to consider it. Later 
it took the administration four or five or six weeks to discover 
the necessity of it, and yet here is the Senator from Nebraska 
this morning, to quote his own language, saying. We have no 
ships.” Why? Is it the fault of the President, the fault of the 
Shipping Board, or the fault of any of the executive depart- 
ments? It is your fault, and the fault of every one of you. 
I introduced that bill within four or five days after war was 
declared in Europe, after Belgium was inyaded, and every 
man, it seemed to me, with a particle of common sense 
ought to have known that was the first thing had to do— 
to get ships to carry our products to Europe; and whether we 
were to remain neutral or whether we were to enter the war 
made no difference; but here stands a Member of the Congress 
of the United States to-day complaining that we have no ships. 
Whose fault is that? It is yours; it is not the fault of the 
Executive. 

Mr. President, why can we not drop this? Why can we not 
just quit this thing of looking at specks on the sun, and nothing 
else, and writing pages about the heel of Achilles, when the 
balance of Achilles is all right? Why can we not go ahead and 
uphold the arms of the Presidtnt in the way the President 
wants them upheld? He is the best judge. Who doubts his 
patriotism? Who doubts his honesty? Who doubts his loyalty? 
Who doubts his courage? Who doubts his gentleness under it 
all—a gentleman with the strength of a man and the gentle- 
ness of a woman? What do Senators hope to attain by this 
agitation? They do not expect the bill to pass. I doubt if any 
of you expect it to pass. You know the President is going to 
veto it if it should pass. I can understand why I, as a Demo- 
crat, in ordinary peace times might want to put a Republican 
President in a hole, and I can understand how a Republican 
in ordinary peace times might want to put a Democratic Presi- 
dent in a hole, but I do not understand why any Democrat 
wants to put a Demcoratie President in a hole during a war. 
You know the bill is never going upon the statute books as a 
law, as well as you know your name. Then why are you agitat- 
ing for it? Just to show where you stand? Well, you might 
send a private telegram to the Kaiser, telling him, if you wanted 
to, or you might tell anybody outside. What is the object of 
it? What is the intent? What is the desire of the heart that 
makes the mouth speak? Do you just want to see if you can get 
a popular sentiment behind the thing and have the President 
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yeto it, so as to make him temporarily unpopular? I dare say 
you would not confess that that was your motive; and yet, if 
that be not your motive, what is your motive? What do you 
expect to attain by it—not a law upon the statute books, for 
the President has already told you, as I would have told you 
in his place, that he does not propose to have Congress usurp 
executive functions, and that so long as he is the President of 
the United States and vested by the Constitution of the United 
States with certain duties and responsibilities, he is going to 
exercise the one and perform the other. 

Suppose we just quit all this now, or quit it after to-day's 
session, and just unite with one idea, and that is, to wage war 
in order that we may put an end to war as a constantly con- 
templated national purpose, whether in Prussia or anywhere 
else; that we shall resort to a universal compulsory military 
service temporarily in America, in order that we may put an 
end to the hellish system all over the world for all time to 
come; that we shall wage war in order to have a just, enduring, 
and lasting peace; and that we shall wage it as Americans, not 
as Democrats or Republicans, not as northerners or as southern- 
ers, but let my boy go with the boy of the man from Massa- 
chusetts, side by side, and fight for liberty and a chance for 
liberty to have a place under the sun against Prussian mili- 
tarism, autocracy, tyranny, cruelty, rape, murder, and rapine. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, with some hesitancy, because of 
the character the debate has assumed, I rise to speak to the 
bill under discussion, 

I think we shall gain little by challenging either the motives 
of Senators who propose this legislation or the motives of those 
who oppose it. It is getting to be too much the habit for men 
to clinch an argument, or to supply the lack of argument, by a 
polite insinuation that their opponent is a friend of the Kaiser. 
That is one of the things that ought to be stopped in this 
Chamber. I hope it finally stopped when the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wir1ams] stopped speaking. 

I am opposed to the position taken by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrcucock] ; yet I know that in this Senate Cham- 
ber and in the country there is not a more sincere patriot. 
There are but few, if any, more thoughtful, painstaking, or 
laborious men in all the country than GILBERT Hircucock. I 
know that his motives in presenting this bill are of the highest. 
I know that the motives of the chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], in conducting the 
investigation by the Military Affairs Committee, have been 
those of a patriot, of a lover of country and of universal liberty. 
I have no patience with the policy of impugning the motives 
of all men who, seeing faults, seek to correct those faults. 
Neither have I patience with those who describe the conditions 
that have been disclosed, by these investigations as “mere fly- 
specks on the firmament,” or as “ slight defects in the heel of a 
perfect statue.” 

Mr. President, if 7,000 men in the cold winter are compelled 
to leave their homes and are not furnished with sufficient 
clothing, that As not a flyspeck. That is a serious matter. 

If soldiers are permitted to die in hospitals because of a 
want of proper medical attention, that is not “a speck.” That 
is a tragedy, all the sadder because it befell those who were 
willing to yield bodies and lives in the service of coufitry. 

If cannon that might have been obtained have not been pro- 
vided, that is not “a speck.” It may mean the loss of a battle 
and the sacrifice of thousands of precious lives. 

If ships have not been bunkered with coal, although the coal 
Was available, that is not “a speck.” That is a grievous wrong, 
for ships are vital to the winning of this war. Whoever so 
grossly blundered committed that character of offense which 
Napoleon characterized as “ worse than a crime.” It may well 
be questioned whether such a blunderer should further hold 
authority. : 

So I might at great length catalogue and comment upon the 
many failures and mistakes developed by the investigations, but 
those I have cited will suffice. I utterly decline to accord with 
the view that they or any of them are “mere trifles,” “mere 
specks,” bits of thistledown to be blown away by a breath of 
satire. They can not be obliterated by a sneer. They are mat- 
ters of serious, of grave, of almost tragic importance. They 
should be so met, so considered, and such action as Congress 
should take ought to be fearlessly taken. 

But, Mr. President, disappointing as these conditions are, we 
must in all fairness along with them take into account the 
great things that have been achieved. My distinguished friend 
from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock] and my friend, the chairman of 
the committee [Mr, CHAMBERLAIN], are as willing to do that 
as is the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wri1ramMs]. They, 
however, maintain that the highest patriotism requires the 
vearching out of defects and in applying proper remedies. For 


this I commend them, but at the same time I think they might 
have been a little more generous in giving credit for that which 
has been accomplished. 

Mr. President, it must be borne in mind that we were plunged 
juto this war without preparation. It should not be forgotten 
that every man in this body believed, as did the President of the 
United States, that we would escape being drawn into the conflict. 

In this state of almost total unpreparedness we were thrown 
into the war. We needed ships. The Senator from Mississippi 
did not discover that fact. Shortly after the first shot of the 
European war was fired a bill for the purchase of ships was 
brought forward and was debated for weeks. It was defeated 
by the almost solid vote of the other side of the Chamber, aided 
by some Senators of this side. Yet I do not severely criticize 
my brothers on the other side of the Chamber. They could not 
look ahead and see the conditions that now confront us. They 
did not see them. If they had, they would have voted for the bill. 

Mr. President, it has been said upon this floor that the mili- 
tary machine has broken down. If the statement had been that 
the military machine had failed in some respects, but that in 
the main it had been successful, it would have been more nearly 
correct. You can not justly say that a machine that put 
1,500,000 men into the field in eight months’ time is a complete 
failure. You can not say that a machine that has carried some 
hundreds of thousands of men across the ocean without the loss 
of a single life is a total failure. You can not say that a ma- 
chine that is now producing a fleet of airplanes that will soon 
obseure the sun above the great cities of Germany has “ broken 
down.” You can not, in justice, assert that a machine that has 
laid the keels of ships which will within 12 months represent 
a greater tonnage than has been produced in a similar period of 
time by all the nations of the earth has “ ceased to function.” 

And yet, while we may point to these and other illustrious 
and splendid examples, it does not follow that we should not 
call attention to defects and to mistakes wherever they exist. 
So long as the critigisms are made for the purpose of helping, 
the critic should be applauded. The man who discovers and 
calls attention to a serious oversight or wrong policy in order 
that correction may result is engaged in a more patriotic work 
than the individual who seeks to hide them beneath a camou- 
flage of adjectives. An honest critic is of more value than a 
hundred incense burners. 

This war can not be won upon paper. It can not be won with 
speeches, It can not be gained by laudation. Fine phrases will 
not take the place of cannon. On the battle front you can not 
supply the lack of rifles by assertions that they exist. This 
war must be fought with men and with metal. The men and 
metal must be put upon the field. Every man who succeeds in 
pointing out, every committee that succeeds in demonstrating, 
that there is a rotten spot anywhere in our preparations is do- 
ing a good work and should be commended for that work. 

Now, Mr. President, I come very briefly to a consideration of 
these two bills. 

It will be observed that they both distinctly and absolutely 
relate to the prosecution of the war in the sense that they deal 
with the very movements of the Army and Navy. They are 
not like the fuel or the food regulations, which have to do with 
the domestic concerns of the civil population. These bills 
relate to the carrying on by our armed forces of the conflict 
between the United States and Germany. ‘Therefore, in my 
judgment, they come within the control of that provision of the 
Constitution which provides that the President of the United 
States shall be the Commander in Chief of the Army and of 
the Navy. 

I think there is a very clear line of distinction between the 
passage by Congress of a bill which deals with the furnishing 
of supplies, with the furnishing of moneys, with the creation of 
the machinery that ultimately results in making the Army and 
the Navy, or in supplying the Army and Navy, and another class 
of legislation that attempts to control the actions of the Army 
and the Navy after they have been created and a state of war 
exists. When we come to the latter class, I believe the President 
is, as the Constitution says, “the Commander in Chief,” with 
all that term implies. He has the right therefore to say where 
the Army shall go, and where the Navy shall go, and how and 
when and where they shall fight. In a word, the Constitution 
has placed upon the President the duty and has granted him the 
power “to formulate the plans” for the war and “to direct and 
procure their execution.” ; 

With that preliminary statement, let me call attention to 
what is known as the war-cabinet bill. 


Szc. 2. That said war cabinet 


Now, notice the language— 
shall have jurisdiction and authority as follows— 
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Jurisdiction and authority— 

(a) To consider, devise, and formulate plans and policies, general and 
special, for the effectual conduct and vigorous prosecution of the exist- 
ing war, and, in the manner hereinafter prescribed, to direct and pro- 
cure the execution of the same. 

Let me scan that, to make it plainer: 


Said war cabinet sball have jurisdiction * * * ENSS 
formulate plans * * forthe * * * prosecution of th®exist- 
ing war,and * * to direct the execution of the same. 

Mr. President, if you can put that power in a war cabinet, 
and if the war cabinet exercises that power, what is there left 
to the President? Instead of being the Commander in Chief of 
the Army, with the power to make plans for the movements of 
the Army, the plans are, according to this bill, to be made by a 
war council. Instead of being the Commander in Chief, with 
the power and the authority to execute the plans he has made 
for the movements of the Army, he finds that power has been 
by this bill taken from him and reposed in a cabinet unknown 
to the Constitution. 

If we were to pass the bill in its present form, would not the 
war cabinet, that possessed the power “to make the plans for 
the war,” “to prosecute the war,” and “to direct the execution 
of the plans for the prosecution of the war,” be in fact the com- 
mander? Would not the President become a mere figurehead 
directed by the war cabinet? 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to read the other pro- 
visions of this bill. Senators who read them will find that the ob- 
jection I raise runs throughout the bill. While there are certain 
paragraphs of it that provide that particular things shall be 
done with the direction or the sanction of the President, the 
paragraph I have read has no such limitation, and you will find 
other paragraphs in the bill without limitation. For those rea- 
sons I think it is not a bill that should be passed. 

There is another view 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yiel4 to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. Before the Senator from Missouri passes to the 
other point he is about to make, I should like to inquire what 
significance he attaches to the following words, which are not a 
pars of the preamble, but are a part of the first section of the 

ill: 

That there is hereby created a war cabinet, to be composed of three 
distinguished citizens of demonstrated executive ability, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
through which war cabinet the President may exercise such of the 
eg conferred on him by the Constitution and the laws of the United 

tates as are hereinafter mentioned and described. à 

What significance does the Senator attach to that provision 
as qualifying the subsequent vesting of powers in the war cabi- 
net. Would or would they not be all subject to the provision that 
the war cabinet shall be under the direction of the President? 

I am inquiring for information. I never saw the bill until 
this moment. 

Mr. REED. I grant, of course, the rule of construction that 
all of a bill must be considered together, and that the words 
just read by the Senator must be taken in connection with the 
other provisions of the bill, and yet I do not think that the 
words are controlling. I think that the specific power is found 
in the language I read a few moments ago in paragraph (a). 

Mr. KNOX. But, Mr. President, may I not inquire if the 
Senator from Missouri does not also recognize that other rule 
of construction, that if it is possible to give a statute a con- 
struction that would make it constitutional, that is the con- 
struction that would be placed upon it, rather than a construc- 
tion that would make it unconstitutional; and does not the in- 
sertion of these words make possible a constitutional construc- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. REED. The rule for which the Senator contends—that 
a bill shall be construed as constitutional if it can be—is a 
rule which is applied by the courts after Congress has acted, 
the courts then taking the position that they will assume that 
Congress did not mean to do an unconstitutional thing; and 
accordingly they will limit the language, even twisting it 
somewhat from its natural meaning, in order that they may 
sustain the law. That is only another way of saying that the 
courts might remedy that which we ought to remedy here while 
we are passing the statute. 

I do not care to do more than state this matter. I have not 
taken time to go into the libraries and search the books. I 
give it as my opinion that this bill, as drawn, plainly impinges 
upon the constitutional prerogatives of the President of the 
United States. ; 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, if I may again interrupt the 
Senator from Missouri 


Mr. REED. Certainly. 
Mr. KNOX. I have been impressed with the argument of the 
Senator from Missouri, and if I had not discovered this lan- 


guage I certainly would have been convinced by it. I doubt 
very much whether the proponents of this bill contemplated that 
any such construction should be placed upon it as the Senator 
from Missouri has placed upon it; and as for myself, I certainly 
should insist upon an amendment, if this measure is to pass at 
all, so that there could be no doubt whatever of the proposi- 
uon that this war council is under the authority of the Presi- 
ent. 

Mr. REED. I am glad to have the Senator say that, because 
I know his respect for the Constitution is such, his knowledge 
of the law is such that his opinion will carry great weight with 
this body and with the country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can speak, I think, for some of the 
committee at least when I say that in formulating the bill the 
committee thought that the first section would cover the whole 
bill; in other words, that it would all be subject to the power 
of the President, and the cabinet, when appointed should be 
subject to him entirely. That is embodied in two or three of 
the subdivisions of the second section of the bill, but probably 
it would be better to put it in all. The committee intended that 
it should be all under the President, and that he should have 
the power. 

Mr. REED. I think enough has been said to show that 
whatever should happen to this bill, it ought to have some 
further consideration in the committee and the language ought 
to be cleared up. P 

Mr. President, I come to another point, that seems to termi- 
nate all chance of any practical result from this bill. What is 
the situation? We have a President, we have a Cabinet, ap- 
pointed by the President. The President is Commander in Chief 
of the Army. The Cabinet members perform the various duties 
faHing to them, one member being Secretary of War, another 
Secretary of the Navy, and both of these responsible to their 
chief. In addition to that six of the members of the Cabinet are, 
by a statute of Congress, made into a war council. If those 
bodies thus created do not coordinate and bring together all of 
the various authorities of the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment, then it is inconceivable to me that they can be brought to- 
gether by the appointment of three additional men. If the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the President of the 
United States do not constitute a war council having the power 
to coordinate and bring together every function of the execu- 
tive department and of the war and naval forces of the country, 
then how will you accomplish it by the appointment of three 
other men? 

It has been said by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrom- 
cock] that the present war machinery is so complicated as to 
constitute a maze, in which we are hopelessly lost. He com- 
pares the war organization to that grove an English King 
planted in which people, mystified and bewildered, wander aim- 
lessly. Mr. President, I adopt the simile and remark if the 
grove is made greater and larger and its ramifications more 
intricate, it will not help us find our way out. 

We are told by these gentlemen that with the present ma- 
chinery everything is chaos. If it is chaotic and if human 
ingenuity or lack of ingenuity is responsible for it, then where 
must we look for the individuals who are to be charged with 
the condition? Clearly, if there is chaos in the War Depart- 
ment, it must be charged to the Secretary of War; if there is 
chaos in the Navy Department, it must be charged to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy—unless, indeed, it must be charged to their 
chief, the President of the United States. If he did not inter- 
fere, if he allowed these Cabinet officers to act, then they are 
responsible. If he did interfere and caused them to act in an 
improper way, then the President as well as the Cabinet officers 
is responsible. 

If it be true that the President has selected Cabinet officers who 
have produced chaos in the Army and in the Navy; if that indict- 
ment be a just indictment; if he has selected a man who is 
inefficient for Secretary of War, and a man who is ineflicient 
for Secretary of the Navy—if he has done those things, what 
reason have we to believe that conditions would be at all im- 
proved if we were to command the President of the United 
States, by a law passed even over his veto, to select three more 
men? What reason have we to believe that he would select 
three better than those already there? How will you gain 
anything by compelling or requesting the President of the 
United States to pick more men, if those he has already 
selected are bad men? 
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If those he has already selected were fastened upen him and 
he could not get free from them, we might afford him a means 
of escape by authorizing him to select three more. But he can, 
in a moment, get rid of the men he already has. Not only can 
he remove them, but their resignations. of course, will be ten- 
dered on the instant an intimation is offered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. In just ene moment. If, upon the other hand, 
the President of the United States has the wisdom to select 
the three men that this bill proposes to authorize him to select, 
then he certainly has wisdom enough to select his Cabinet; and 
if he selected a Cabinet and selected it wisely and prudently, 
and if it has been doing that which it ought to do, then we 
should not, against his will and over his protest, force upon him 
men whom he does not want, and thus add a fifth wheel to a 
wagon, the driver of which says he does not want that fifth 
wheel, that he is content with the four wheels he already has. I 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A new link to a chain will not make it any 
stronger. Now, let me ask the Senator a question there. ‘Sup- 
pose this attack upon the Secretary of War—for that is what 
it is—were made directly and the Congress of the United States 
passed a vote of lack of confidence in the Secretary of War, does 
the Senator doubt one minute that the Secretary of War would 
resign and the President would accept his resignation? 

Mr. REED. I hardly know how to answer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know if you were Secretary of War you 
would resign, and I know I would if Congress passed a vote of 
lack of confidence in me. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I confess to a very great desire 
that all of the functions and the powers of -our Government 
should be coordinated. I confess to a feeling of chagrin that 
some mistakes have been made. I do not see how we are going 
to remedy those defects by saying to the President, You must 
appoint more men, although you do not want them. Although 
you say you are content with the men you have, you must never- 
theless appoint more men.” In what manner shall we profit? 

o can guarantee the President would not appoint men who 
would make worse mistakes than these complained of. Let me 
be understood, I do not charge that bad men have been selected. 
Pp chavo en Sanaa oE The. prapona of the 
Now, let me say a word in regard to these mistakes. If I 
thought there was a member of the Cabinet who would not cor- 
rect abuses once his attention was called to them, I would say 
he ought to be impeached. But the truth of the matter is that 
mistakes having been discovered they have been corrected in 
most instances, and I believe will be corrected in every instance 
where possible. 

The fundamental error of the sponsors of these bills is well 
illustrated by the argument of the Senator from Nebraska. He 
said if we had had a war cabinet, we would not have had a 
mistake made in the ordering of fuel; if we had had a war 
cabinet, we would not have had a shortage of ships or a lot of 
goods piled upon the docks that could not be moved, and so 
forth. Mr. President, how do we know we would not have had 
all these misfortunes? How do you know your war cabinet, if 
created, would not have made worse mistakes than have been 
made by the Secretary of War or the General Staff? 

The Senator states if you had the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of the Treasury in a 
war cabinet, it would be satisfactory to him; yet the Senator’s 
chief argument for the bill is the alleged inefficiency of two of 
these men. In what way would the situation be bettered if their 
titles of office were to be slightly altered. If you took them out 
of the Cabinet positions they now hold and in which inefliciency 
is charged, and put them into another room and painted over the 
door “ War Cabinet,” would you thereby increase their inteli- 
gence, their patriotism, their earnestness? If when you changed 
the titles you also changed the duties, the case would be differ- 
ent. But observe the duties of the war cabinet are in substance 
the duties of the Secretaries of War and Navy, on top of which 
are to be added the great duties of the President. 

Mr. President, the trouble that nearly every reformer makes 
is in seeing the evil that is and multiplying it very many times 
over in his imagination, and then in conjuring up some remedy 
which he confidently assumes to be perfect in both theory and 
practice. The reformer always asserts for the child of his brain 
absolute infallibility. The proponents of this bill insist that 
there have been mistakes made by Cabinet officers, and now 
they say: Give us a war cabinet, even though it be composed of 
the very men who have made the mistakes, and it will make no 
mistake. But if you had had a war eabinet, it would have in- 
evitubly made mistakes, because it would have been human, and 
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the same gentlemen who now urge this bill could then prob- 
ably have made a very forcible argument about as follows: | 
“Abolish the war cabinet and let us have just an ordinary Cabi- 
net, and we will have done with all these mistakes.” 

With all due modesty, I suggest that the proper thing is not 
to condemn a system because there has been a mistake, but to 
find the mistake and correct it. A good system should never 
be destroyed because some individual has blundered. I have 
used the illustration before, and venture to repeat it. There are 
some men who if they find the plumbing out of order in their 
house know no other remedy than to burn down ‘the house aud 
build a new one of a different kind, and perhaps get worse 
plumbing in the new house than they had in the old one. But 
there are other men who wisely say: This old house was built 
by honest workmen; it kept us from wind and storm these 
many years True, the plumbing is out of order, but we will 
not for that cause destroy the house; we will simply fix the 
plumbing.” So it is that we find men who because some mis- 
takes have come to us in the great haste of preparation in 
this war think the thing to do is to destroy the system, take 
the authority from those officers whe have heretofore had it, 
and crente a new machinery, and then they assume that the 
new. machinery will work with infallibility. But that is the 
greatest mistake men ever made in the world. for the new 
machine is as liable to ge wrong as the old machine; it has no 
especial virtues or powers. 

Ah, but somebody says these three men would be together; 
everything would be considered and coordinated by them, Mr. 
President, the Secretary of War. the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the President of the United ‘States are compelled to be together, 
and are together almost every day of their lives. The great 
war plans are supposed to be worked out through the’ War 
College and by the General Staff, and after they have all been 
thus worked out they are brought up through the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy to the President of the United States. 
If that be not coordination, can we get coordinution by appoint- 
ing three other men to possess powers that will in the very 
nature of things eonflict to a greater or less extent with the 
powers of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the President of the United States. We are much more 
likely to produce a conflict than a coordination ef powers. 

Mr. STONE. Or to subordinate the powers of the President 
and the Secretary to the three men. 

Mr. REED. I accept the amendment of my coNeague to sub- 
ordinate the power of the President, to subord'nute the power 
of the Secretary of War. to subordinate the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy te three other men; to place the Secretary 
of War and place the Secretary of the Navy and place the Presi- 
dent of the United States in a position where before they can 
move they must obtain the conseut of the three other men. If 
that be not complicating the machinery, if that be not increas- 
ing the size of the maze and the d'fficulties of the road that 
must be traveled, if that be not the creation of additional red 
tape, then I do not understand the import of the bill. 

I know the purpose of the authors of this bill. It is a good 
one. I know the intention was good; but when the President, 
charged with these responsibilities, declares he dees not want 
this legislation, and when this legislation pertains absolutely to 
the movement of the Army and the Navy and of the Military 
Establishment, that comes within the special prerogatives of 
the Pres‘dent, I do not see what is to be gained by attempting 
to force the legislation upon him. 

It is well known to all of you that I have been one of the men 
in the Senate who have stood for the independence of the legis- 
lative branch. I have held it to be utterly abominable to claim 
that Congress can not originate its own legislation. I have held 
it to be unwise that the will of Congress should be interfered 
with in any way by outside influences or by intrigue or by 
lobbying, whether ‘it come from a high or a low source. I still 
hold to that doctrine. But just as I would repel every attempt 
to take away from Congress its constitutional power, so will I 
stand here and elsewhere and ins’st that Congress shall not 
attempt to take away those powers which the Constitution has 
vested in the Executive of the country. 

Now, let me offer a word, which I hope I ean do without in- 
juring the sensibilities of any man. I think it is not wise to 
press this legislation for the reasons I have given. I think that 
if we were to force this legislation upon the President and if we 
were to appoint men under this pressure from Congress he 
would certainly be superhuman if he did not appoint men who 
would do exuctly as he wanted them to do. Thus you would 


have added only three more men, and the President would still 
exercise, as he ought to exercise, his powers under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, 
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But, Mr. President, I think the thing to do is to not press 
this legislation. I think the thing to do is to let this matter 
stop. At the same time I believe that Congress should try to 
discover every mistake that has been made, But the inquiry 
should be pursued not in malice but really with the hope of 
correcting the blunders of the past and thus strengthening our 
arms for the future. 

Remember, as we criticize how easy it is for the brain that is 
incapable of evolving a great plan once the plan has had birth in 
the brain of another, once it has been put into execution, to point 
to a fault here and to a failure there, how easy it is to then reck- 
lessly condemn the whole. I appeal for a different sentiment 
in this body and in the country. I appeal for free criticism, 
but for kindly criticism. I appeal for constructive criticism, 
and I insist that as we apply that constructive criticism we 
Should also give credit where credit is due. Behold what has 
been accomplished. From their homes a million five hundred 
thousand men have been mobilized in camps. If every rifle was 
not at once ready every rifle will soon be ready. If we did not 
have factories capable of making all the cannon needed, behold 
the factories are now at work creating the armament that will, 
as we hope, under the providence of God win the war. If we do 
not have powder factories, let those of us who thought this 
country so far removed from the conflicts of Europe that we 
would never become involved in her quarrels, who sat supinely 
confident of our isolation and our greatness, take our share 
of the responsibility for lack of the powder mills. 

As we pause to look at what has been accomplished, I point to 
the fact that the greatest fleet of aeroplanes ever conceived in 
the brain of man will soon be in the skies and over the battle line. 
If the hospitals have not been all that we desire—and I with all 
of you execrate the physicians who allowed boys to needlessly 
die—remember that that superb representative of the medical 
profession, Gen. Gorgas, has promised investigation and rectifi- 
cation and punishment for the guilty. 

As we look upon this scene remember that we have been obliged 
to mobolize industries from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to trang- 
form factories, to train men; and we have even been obliged 
to send men armed with rifles, members of the military, into 
the forests to cut down the trees, Remember that everywhere 
there are millions of hammers pounding at this moment. Sparks 
are flying from hundreds of thousands of anvils. Countless 
wheels are whirring. Amidst the snows of the forest men are, 
with tireless arms, hewing the timbers for a mighty fleet. Great 
freight trains are rushing across the continent laden with muni- 
tions of war. Ships are sailing from every American port 
laden with food for the gallant nations that fight by our side. 
Remember that Uncle Sam is gathering the wealth and power 
of the earth in his mighty arms, and that he will not fail to 
render a good account on Europe's blood-drenched battle fields. 
Remember that back of all this is something better than arma- 
ment—the deathless courage and determination of the Amer- 
ican people to win this great conflict. Let no man discourage 
the people; let no man seek to put out in the hearts of the 
people that flame of patriotic ardor which burns to-day. Let 
us have done with whatever there may be of politics. Let us, 
I say again, relentlessly pursue these mistakes to the end that 
they may be corrected. But let us not try to win this war by 
seeking to deprive the President of the powers conferred upon 
him by the Constitution of the fathers. 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6361) to extend protection to the 
civil rights of members of the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments of the United States engaged in the present war. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is not on the calendar. It was reported 
this morning from the Judiciary Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from North Carolina to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill indicated by him. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. STONE rose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As the bill is now the unfinished business, 
I yield to the Senator front Missouri to move an executive session. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 4 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, February 5, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian, 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 4, 1918. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Willard D. Vandiver, of St. Louis, Mo., to be assistant treas- 


urer of the United States at St. Louis, Mo. 3 
SOLICITOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


John W. Abercrombie, of Anniston, Ala., to be Solicitor for the 
Department of Labor, vice John B. Densmore, resigned. 


NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 


John B. Nash, of Boston, Mass., to be naval officer of customs 
in customs collection district No. 4, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Reappointment. ) 


SURVEYOR GENERAL. 


Louis H. Mooser, of California, to be surveyor general of 
California, vice Frank H. Gould, deceased. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Asst. Surg. Walter Matthew Jones to be passed assistant 
surgeon in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from 
December 11, 1917. 

Asst. Surg. William Howard Staughter to be passed assistant 
surgeon in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from 
December 9, 1917. 

Asst. Surg. James Gayley Townsend to be passed assistant 
surgeon in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from 
December 6, 1917. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


Maj. Liewellyn P. Williamson, Medical Corps (General Staff), 
to be lieutenant colonel from January 1, 1918, vice Lieut. Col. 
Nelson Gapen, retired from active service December 31, 1917. 

Maj. William R. Davis, Medical Corps, to be lieutenant colonel 
from January 1, 1918, vice Lieut. Col. Llewellyn P. Williamson, 
retained in the General Staff. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from August 30, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Thurston E. Wood, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Sidney G. Brady, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John M. Johnson, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. George A. Pollin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William O. Reeder, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. David E. Finkbiner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William K. Kolb, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Chauncey F. Ruoff, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from October 12, 1917. 


Second Lieut. William R. Gerhardt, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Erwin C. W. Davis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Theodore E. Buechler, Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Emile G. De Coen, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick E. Tibbetts, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Arthur N. White, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Samuel D. Ringsdorf, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Patrick L. Lynch, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Redmond F. Kernan, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Ivan N. Bradley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Theodore L. Futch, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. John J, MeCollister, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Russell L. Meredith, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Frank A. Roberts, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William I. Wilson, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William D. Alexander, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold A. Cooney, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Herbert L. Lee, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John T. Knight, jr., Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Richard J. Marshall, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Miles A. Cowles, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Ralph T. Heard, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence McC. Jones, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Harcourt Hervey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Gordon G. Heiner, jr., Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Francis W. Sheppard, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward J. Wolff, jr., Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William J. Jones, placed on the detached officers’ list. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Second Lieut, Leonard Lucado Mintgomery, Cavalry, to be 
second lieutenant of Infantry, with rank from October 26, 1917. 
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TRANSFER ro THE Active List OF THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Charles W. Harris, United States Army, retired, 
to the grade of captain in the Infantry arm with rank from 
July 1. 1916. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be first tieutenants with rank from August 9, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Leon A. Des Pland, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Clarence E. Bradburn, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. McCleary, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Sherman L, Kiser, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John L. Gammell, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Emer Yeager, promoted. 

Second Lient. James W. Emerson, jit, Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Marion ©. Heyser, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ward H. Maris, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Idus R. McLendon, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roderick S. Patch, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Michael J. Fibich, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from October 24, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Joseph W. Del Alamo, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut Yarrow D. Vesely, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Richard W. Hocker, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Charles B. Thomas, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William McK. Dunn, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut, Oliver J. Bond, jr., placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Willard S. Simpkins, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Benjamin E. Carter, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Rene J. Le Gardeur, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Edmund B. Edwards placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Corydon H. Sutton, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
rs Lieut. Theodore W. Wrenn, placed on the detached oflicers’ 
list. . 
Second Lieut. Henry M. Ladd, jr., Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Harold W. Rehm, placed on the detached officers’ list, 

Second Lieut. Gustav E. Moe, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Clifford H. Tate, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Philip Ramer, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut, 
Ottomar O'Donnell, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Ozro F. Rideout, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Oliver P. Echols, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Floyd C. Marshall, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Clement Ripley, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harris M. Findlay, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Albert R. Ives, placed on the detached officers” list. 

Second Lieut. Thomas F. Furness, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William M. Jackson, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Joseph L. Corcoran, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Stacy Knopf, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Dana M. Hubbard, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. David M. Pope, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Clyde W. White, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Eugene H. Willenbucher, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Preston S. Hoyt, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Francis W. Sheppard, placed on the detached officers’ 
list, 

Second Lieut. Clifford A. Laflin Field Artillery vice First 
Lieut. Robert M. Bathurst, placed on the detached officers’ list, 

To be first lieutenants with rank from October 25, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Willis W. Hubbard, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Charles E. Hurdis, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Fairfax S. Landstreet, Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Henry J. Schroeder, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Floyd W. Stewart, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut, Harold A. Nisley, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Fairfax D. Downey, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Fenton H. MeGlachlin, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Bernard ©. Law, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. James L. Guion, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. George F. Downey, Jr., Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. George D. Wahl, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Andrew Carrigan, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Ray H. Lewis, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harley Latson, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Augustus M. Gurney, placed on the detached officers’ list. 


Second Lieut. John V. Thompson, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Oliver B. Cardwell, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Carl Z. Draves, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Rex W. Beasley, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Archibald D. Fisken, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Frank Langham, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut, Samuel C. Holliday, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William F. Maher, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Emory M. Hoover, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut, Joseph Kennedy, placed on the detached officers’ list, 
Second Lieut. William M. Garrison, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Gilbert P. Kearns, placed on the detached oflicers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Leon J. Paddock, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. John H. Carriker, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Seeond Lieut. Bryan ©. Curtis, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Peter P. Michalek, placed on the detached officers’ list, 
Second Lieut. Harry N. Nicholls, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Wendell L. Bevan, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Arthur N. Selby, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Frank W. Lykes, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. McKoy, jr., Field Artillery, vice 
eg Lieut. Alan L. Campbell, placed on the detached officers’ 
st. 
Second Lieut. Walter A. Phillips, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Oscar B. Ralls, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Stuart M. Canby, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Christiancy Pickett, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Harry Y. Stebbins, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Ernest T. Barco, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Edmund D. Margrave, Field Artillery, vice 
fs Lieut. Lester A. Daugherty, placed on the detached officers’ 
li 
Second Lieut. Harry Darby, jr., Field Artillery, vice First 
Lient. Harry B. Berry, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Samuel P. Griffitts, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Robert W. Yates, placed on the detaehed officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Joseph W. Loef, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Ben M. Sawbridge, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Charles B. Bonner, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Warren D. Davis, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Arthur L. Warren, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Dominic J. Sabini, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Thomas K. Vincent, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Herman Feldman, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Merritt H. Greene, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Charles M. Stephens, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. William B. Weakley, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. David S. Doggett, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. William B. Tucker, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Arthur D. Ruppel, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Philip D. Tryon, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Stephen H. Cordill, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Ary C. Berry, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut. 
Moe Neufeld, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. George Davidson, jr., Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Harry Hollander, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. David L. Ruffner, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Edmond C. Fleming, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Mark M. Serum, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Miles M. Elder, placed on the detached officers’ list. 
Second Lieut. Louis H. Penney, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. William W. Belcher, placed on the detached officers’ list, 
Second Lieut. Ross B. Warren, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Robert F. Blodgett, placed on the detached officers’ list. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from November &, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Addison H. Douglass, Field Artillery, vice First 
Lieut. Robert W. Daniels, promoted. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from December 5, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Arthur E. Fox, Field Artillery, vice First Lleut. 
John S. Winslow, promoted. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from January 4, 1918. 


Second Lieut. Lewis A. Bond, Field Artillery, vice First Lieut, 
George N. Ruhberg, promoted. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Ralston D. Livingstone, Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from October 24, 1917, to l an existing vacancy. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from July 9, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Charles A. Drake, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Lindsay McD. Silvester, promoted. 


1918. 
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To be first lieutenant with rank from July 13, 1917. 


Second Lieut. James L. Ballard, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Herbert M. Pool, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from August 7, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Earl E. Major, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
George D. Murphey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lloyd C. Parsons, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Mord P. Short, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Claudius M. Easley, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
William C. Rose, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Claude G. Hammond, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
George C. Elsey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry V. Dexter, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Maxon S. Lough, promoted. 

Seeond Lieut. Ted H. Cawthorne, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Ford Richardson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward Harrah, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John T. Rhett, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Nelson Hill, Infantry, viee First Lieut. Living- 
ston Watrous, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert W. Corrigan, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
J. Pendleton Wilson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard H. Elliott, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles S. Little, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert H. Lord, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Herbert A. Wadsworth, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Mose K. Pigman, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Medorem Crawford, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Otto J. Endres, Infantry, vice First Lieut. Albert 
M. Jones, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John J. Hannigan, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John E. Creed, promoted. 

Sećond Lieut. Ruthford L. Herr, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Gerald E. Cronin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herbert G. Esden, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Glenn P. Wilhelm, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Norman Spencer, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Albert S. Kuegle, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hunter L. Girault, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Theodore R. Murphy, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Rex W. Minckler, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Matthew J. Gunner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George A. Jackson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Henry Terrell, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roy F. Lynd, Infantry, vice First Lieut. Thomas 
J. Camp, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hugo J. Endres, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Harry A. Musham, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wade H. Johnson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Frank C. Mahin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Patterson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Dale F. McDonald, promoted. 

Second Lieit. Francis W. Kernan, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Edward H. Bertram, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John N. McNaughton, Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Hayes A. Kroner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Samuel I. Speevack, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Harry L. Twaddle, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Maximilian Clay, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John H. Harrison, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick S. Schmitt, Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. William R. White, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Calvert H. Arnold, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Philip Caldwell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clarence L. Morton, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
William H. Gill, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George S. Prugh, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
d’Alary Fechét, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Homer F. Tate, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Basil D. Edwards, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold Montague, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Wade H. Haislip, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Kenyon H. Clark, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Walter M. Robertson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Cyril M. Stillson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Max W. Sullivan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard H. Johnston, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John N. Smith, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. John B. Cockburn, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Stephen J. Chamberlin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George T. Fleet, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Edward O. Rose, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clifton M. Brown, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Ralph C. Holliday, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Arthur Bloch, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
William G. Weaver, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward J. Rasch, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Adrian K. Polhemus, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter B. Flynn, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Henry C. Mclean, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Otto W. Neidert, Infantry, vice First ‘Lieut. 
Frank J. Riley, promoted. * 

Second Lieut. Edwin S. Beall, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Benjamin F. Delamater, = promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph E. . Bower, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Carl J, Adler, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. Ogden, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
George H. Gardiner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Peter W. Ebbert, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Alfred L. Rockwood, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George L. Eberle, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
George W. Polhemus, promoted. 

Seeond Lieut. Marcus B. Bell, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Floyd C. Hecox, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from August 8, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Henry Pascale, Infantry, vice First Lieut. Carl 
A. Hardigg, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank R. Marston, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Curl L. Cohen, promoted. 

Secend Lieut. George W. Swift, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
William T. Pigott, jr., promoted. 

Seeond Lieut. Lorraine D. Fields, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Herbert J. Lawes, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Remington Orsinger, Infantry, viee First Lieut. 
Robert C. Wiliams, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William S. Morris, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Paul X. English, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph W. Bollenbeck, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Paul Murray, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth C. Bell, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
William D. Faulkner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arnold Michelson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Edgar A. Stadden, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas F. Keasler, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 


-| Frederic V. Hemenway, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Monroe M. Friedman, Infantry, vice First. Lieut. 
Clarence M. Dodson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lee C. Lewis, Infantry, vice First Lieut. Pereie 
E. Rentfro, promoted. 

Seeond Lieut. Cyrus J. Rounds, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Carl J. Ballinger, promoted. 

Seeond Lieut. John D. Forsythe, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Richard T. Taylor, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Samuel L. Alexander, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
George LeR. Brown, jr., promoted. 

Seeond Lieut. Albert D. Johnson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John R. Baxter, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roger W. Morse, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert H. Barrett, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leslie T. Lathrop, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Ernest J. Carr, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Andrew A. Cook, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Patrick J. Hurley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lewis A. Maury, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Donald R. McMillen, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Dan W. Flickinger, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Hugh B. Keen, promoted 

Second Lieut. Robert D. Porter, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Samuel J. Heidner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph E. Richards, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John H. VanVliet, promoted. 

Seeond Lieut. Chester G. Hadden, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Douglass T. Greene, promoted. 

Seeond Lieut. Ralph H. Wooten, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Clarence H. Danielson, promoted. 

Seeond Lieut. Kenneth B. Bush, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Francis R. Fuller, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Donald C. Williams, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John E. Ardrey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Russell D. Barnes, Infantry, viee First Lieut. 
David B. Falk, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Victor Patterson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Henry P. Perrine, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thorgny C. Carlson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Dennis E. McCunniff, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lyman C. Ward, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Paul W. Newgarden, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James D. Brown, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Dana Palmer, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Harold C. McClelland, Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Alexander M. Patch, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Brunson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
William A. Rafferty, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from August 9, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Walter E. Wynne, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Frank B. Jordan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Norman L. Baldwin, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Alfred E. Sawkins, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roger Howell, Infantry, vice First Lieut. Roy 
M. Smith, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth McIntosh, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Fritz T. Lindh, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Fred R. Wolff, Infantry, vice First Lieut. James 
L. Bradley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur C. Carlton, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Willis J. Tack, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert V. Finney, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Weldon W. Doe, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Peter F. Connor, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Woodfin G. Jones, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Philip D. Wessen, Infantry, vice First Lieut 
Paul C. Paschal, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clement D. Johnston, Infantry, vice First Lieut 
John S. Parkinson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward J. Hardin, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Rudolph G. Whitten, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harman P. Agnew, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Louis T. Byrne, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Floyd Lyle, Infantry, vice First Lieut. William 
R. Orton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis W. Stone, jr., Infantry, vice First Lieut, 
Francis H. Forbes, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Don C. Faith, Infantry, vice First Lieut. Rufus 
S. Bratton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles B. Herrick, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Thomas G. Lanthier, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond Orr, Infantry, vice First Lieut. Jeffer- 
son R. Davenport. promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas H. Austin, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Harry M. Brown, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James W. Anderson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Thomas H. Monroe, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edgar T. Fell, Infantry, vice First Lieut. Cedric 
W. Lewis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Archibald R. MacKechnie, Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Clifford J. Mathews, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph B. Ibe Ute Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Howard P. Milligan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis H. Wilson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Frank W. Milburn, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter A. Mack, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
J. Warren Weissheimer, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Arthur F. Williams, Infantry, vice First Lieut, 
Isaac Gill, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. William H. Pender, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Jens A. Doe, promoted. 

Second Lient. John C. Kernan, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Lester L. Lampert, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Maxton H. Flint, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Parley D. Parkinson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward M. Bates, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles W. Ryder, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward J. Gorman, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Omar N. Bradley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles S. Pettee, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Paul J. Mueller, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Elmer E. Hagler, jr., Infantry, vice First Lieut, 
Leland S. Hobbs, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sidney H. Negrotto, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Vernon Evans, promoted. 

Second Ligut. Gustav J. Braun, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Roscoe B. Woodruff, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick V. Burgess, Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Lewis C. Davidson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Everett L. Upson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter R. Curfman, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Harold W. James, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Don F. Pratt, Infantry, vice First Lieut. James 
3. Ord, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph E. Mooney, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John E. Rossell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Willard A. Reddish, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Whitten J. East, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Ernest It. Percy, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Sidney C. Graves, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Marcellus L. Countryman, jr., Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Jo H. Reaney, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John C. Shaw, Infantry, vice First Lieut. John 
W. Leonard, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry L. Stoner, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John A. McDermott, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James M. Arthur, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Clyde R. Eisenschmidt, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Donald Van P. Yewell, Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. James A, Van Fleet, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Asa F. Coleman, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Louis A. Merillat, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut, Charles J. McIntyre, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Edward G. Sherburne, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Phillip M. Oviatt, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Michael F. Davis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin H. Randle, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Luis R. Esteves, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis M. Rich, Infantry, vice First Lieut, 
Stuart C. MacDonald, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin G. Watson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Metcalfe Reed, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leon F. Sullivan, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Benjamin G. Ferris, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter C. Armstrong, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles S. Ritchel, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William B. Townsend, Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Thomas G. Hearn, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hunter McGuire, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Donald Henley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Andrew L. Tucker, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Alfred S. Balsam, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Steven V. Wilson, Infantry, vice First Lient. 
Otto A. B. Hooper, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin R. Rinker, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Howard Donnelly, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John H. Gibson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John N. Robinson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George W. Gering, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Tom Fox, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Cecil M. Neal, Infantry, vice First Lieut. Jacob 
J. Gerhardt, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jay W. Sechler, Infantry, vice First Lieut, 
Vernon E. Prichard, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter E. Ditmars, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert B. Lorch, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul H. Darrington, Infantry, vice First Lieut, 
Adlai H. Gilkeson, promoted, 

Seeond Lieut. John W. Spaulding, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Gilbert S. Brownell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sidney B. Scott, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Richard C. Stickney, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph H. Countryman, Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Philip K, McNair, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin E. Aldridge, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Jesse B. Hunt, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin B. Crabill, Infantry, vice First Lieut, 
John B. Duckstad, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Reade M. Ireland, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John R. Mendenhall, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edmund W. Hill, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Norman Randolph, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred M. Shearer, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Joseph M. Murphy, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James R. Campbell, jr., Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Leroy H. Watson, promoted. s 

Second Lieut. Edward A. Mullen, Infantry, viċe First Lieut, 
Henry H. Dabney, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James O. Tarbox, Infantry, vice First Lieut, 
John H. ©. Williains, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry F. Rusch, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Oscar A. Straub, promoted. - 

Second Lieut. Raymond F. Edwards, Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. John Keliher, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Oren A. Mulkey, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Thomas F. Taylor, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles C. Bond, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Marshall H. Quesenberry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Byron C. Brown. Infantry, vice First Lieut. 


‘Robert L. Williams, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Forrest M. Harmon, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles C. Herrick, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph C. Flewelling, Infantry, vice First Lleut. 
Latham L. Brondred, promoted. 


1918. 
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Second Lieut. Frank H. Terrell, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Leslie T. Saul, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Harold R. Priest, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles A. Bayler, jr., promoted. 
Second Lieut. Jabez G. Gholston, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Fred B. Inglis, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Robert A. McClure, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Richard P. Kuhn, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Frederick N. Vinson, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John A. Street, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Francis B. McCollom, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Sidney Herkness, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Reginald D. Pappe, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
William E. Chambers, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Joseph B. Wirt, Infantry, vice First Lieut. War- 
ren W. Carr, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Graham R. Schweickert, Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Thomas L. Martin, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Normon P. Williams, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Geoffrey P. Baldwin, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Riggin, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John B. Bennet, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Winfield W. Smith, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Kenneth M. Halpine, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Milton R. Barclay, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
William R. Wilson, promoted. 
Second Lieut.. Harold C. Wasgatt, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
R. Potter Campbell, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Wannie L. Bartley, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Richard C. Burmingham, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Normon J. MeMahon, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Felix R. McLean, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Donald M. Bartow, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John E. Martin, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Hilbert A. C. Jensen, Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Paul B. Parker, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Frank A. Pattillo, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
William E. Morehause, jr., promoted. 
Second Lieut. Paul L. Singer, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Joseph H. Grant, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Joseph L. Ready, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Arthur M. Ellis, promoted. 
Second Lieut. James B. Scarr, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Maurice L. Miller, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd R. Rogers, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Abram V. Rinearson, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Riticor, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Benjamin A. Yancey, promoted. 
Second , Lieut. Earl C. Flegel, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
George J. Newgarden, jr., promoted. 
Second Lieut. Abner W. Goree, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John D. Miley, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Herbert B. Wheeler, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
William E. Coffin, jr., promoted. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Nathan, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Spencer A. Merrell, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Crittenden A. C. Tolman, Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Robert K. Whitson, promoted. 
Second Lieut, William E. Tidwell, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Otto F. Lange, promoted. 
Second Lieut. James K. Cubbison, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Harlan F. Mumma, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Howard F. Ross, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Alexander M. Weyand, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Arthur J. Lacouture, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Walter D. Mangan, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Clifford M. Olivetti, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Elon A. Abernethy, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Josiah B. Mudge, jr., Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Nelson B. Russell, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Hugh S. Lee, Infantry, vice First Lieut. Henry 
P. Blanks, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Wilbur S. Elliott, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Bartlett James, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Kirk E. B. Lawton, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Elkin L. Franklin, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Neil S. Edmond, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Hubert R. Harmon, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Harold Haney, Infantry, vice First Lieut. Weir 
Riche, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Tully C. Garner, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John F. Goodman, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Wilmer Brinton, jr., Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Blaine A. Dixon, retired. 
Second Lieut. Forrest M. Record, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
James A. Merritt, retired. 


Second Lieut. Luther W. Dear, Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Edward A. Everts, retired. 

Second Lieut. Frederick C. Shantz, Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Second Lieut. Martin D. McAllister, Infantry, to fill an orig- 
inal yacancy. 

Second Lieut. George W. Booth, Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy 

Second Lieut. William R. Colbern, Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy 

8 Lieut, Marcel A. Gillis, Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 
Second Lieut. John W. Carroll, Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

— Lieut. Joshua S. Bowen, Infantry, to fill an original 
vacancy, 

TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
To be captains with rank from August 5, 1917. p 


First Lieut. Charles C. Smith, Cavalry, vice Capt. Hugh S. 
Johnson, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Harrison Herman, Cavalry, vice Capt. Samuel R. 
Gleaves, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. William W. Dempsey, Cavalry, vice Capt. Charles 
F. Martin, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert R. D. McCullough, Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Willis V. Morris, promoted. 

First Lieut. Chapman Grant, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frank P. 
Amos, promoted. 

First Lieut. Duncan G. Richart, Cavalry, vice Capt. James 
Goethe, promoted. 

First Lieut. Daniel A. Connor, Cavalry, vice Capt. Varien D. 
Dixon, promoted. 

First Lieut: Harley C. Dagley, Cavalry, vice Capt. Verne La 
S. Rockwell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles L. Clifford, Cavalry, vice Capt. George B. 
Comly, promoted. 

First Lieut. Gaston L. Holmes, Cavalry, vice Capt. Charles G. 
Harvey, promoted. í 

First Lieut. George W. Wersebe, Cavalry, vice Capt. Richard 
M. Thomas, promoted. 

First Lieut. Milton R. Fisher, Cavalry, vice Capt. George B. 
Rodney, promoted. 

First Lieut. John S. Jadwin, Cavalry, vice Capt. Christian A. 
Bach, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur P. Thayer, Cavalry, vice Capt. David H. 
Biddle, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward R. Scheitlin, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
F. H. Godson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edwin A. Martin, Cavalry, vice Capt. George W. 
Winterburn, promoted. 

First Lieut. Jay D. B. Lattin, Cavalry, vice Capt. Lewis 
Foerster, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frank G. Ringland, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
P. Moffet, promoted. 

First Lieut. John B. Harper, Cavalry, vice Capt. Archibald F. 
Commiskey, promoted. 

First Lieut. Winchell I. Rasor, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Capt. William A. Cornell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Oliver I. Holman, Cavalry, vice Capt. Winchell 
I. Rasor, retained in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. John J. Bohn, Cavalry, vice Capt. George J. Oden, 
promoted. á 

First Lieut. Harry B. Flounders, Cavalry (ammunition train), 
vice Capt. Edward Calvert, promoted. 

First Lieut. John C. Garrett, Cavalry, vice Capt. Harry B. 
Flounders, retained in ammunition train. 

First Lieut. Grover R. Carl, Cavalry, vice Capt. Edmund S. 
Sayer, promoted 

First Lieut. Hugh D. Blanchard, Cavalry, vice Capt. Bruce 
Palmer, promoted. 

First Lieut. James G. Monihan, Cavalry, vice Capt. James 
E. Fechet, promoted. 

First Lieut. Anthony J. Kirst, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frederick 
N. Jones, promoted. 

First Lieut. William G. Simmons, Cavalry, vice Capt. John 
A. Wagner, promoted. 

First Lieut. Rexford E. Willoughby, 
Archie Miller, promoted. 

First Lieut. John D. Austin, Cavalry, vice Capt. William S. 
Wells, promoted. 

First Lieut. John P. Kaye, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert M. 
Nolan, promoted. 

First Lieut. Cleo D. Mayhugh, Cavalry, vice Capt. Henry 
Gibbins, promoted. 


Cavalry, vice Capt. 
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¥irst Lieut. James W. Barnett, Cavalry, vice Capt. Arthur 
Poillon, promoted. 
First Lieut. John C. Mullenix, Cavalry, vice Capt. James A. 
Shannon, appointed major in the National Army, 
First Lieut. Ross McCoy, Cavalry, vice Capt. George A. 
Purington, promoted. 
First Lieut. Howard C. Tobin, Cavalry, vice Capt. George W. 
Biegler, promoted. 
First Lieut. John A. Weeks, Cavalry, vice Capt. Francis W. 
Glover, promoted. 
First Lieut. Walter E. Buchly, Cavalry, vice Capt. Timothy M. 
Coughlan, promoted. = 
First Lieut, Harold C, Mandell, Cavalry, vice Capt. James 
Huston, promoted. 
First Lieut. Lester A. Sprinkle, Cavalry, vice Capt. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Robert W. Grow, Cavalry, vice Capt. Lewis 8. 
Morey, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Terrill E. Price, Cavalry, vice Capt. Adna R. 
Chaffee, appointed major in the National Army.“ 
First Lieut, William H. Kasten, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
N. Haskell, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Edwin Rollmann, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Capt. Harry L. Hodges, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Leon E. Ryder, Cavalry, vice Capt. Edwin Roll- 
mann, retained in the Signal Corps. 
First Lieut. Richard L. Creed, Cavalry, vice Capt. John H. 
Howard, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. William M. Husson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Gordon 
Johnston, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Harry L. Putnam, Cavalry, vice Capt. Clarence 
—Lininger, appointed major in the "National Army. 
First Lieut. Roderick R. Allen, Cavalry, vice Capt. Innis 
P. Swift, appointed major in the National Army, 
First Lieut. Adolphus W. Roffe, Cavalry, vice Capt. Herbert 
H. White, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Ion C. Holm, Cavalry, vice Capt. Thomas M, 
Knox, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Robert C. Candee, Cavalry, vice Capt. Walter J. 
Scott, appointed major in the National Army, 
First Lieut. Joseph L. Philips, Cavalry, vice Capt. Kenyon 
A. Joyce, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Kenneth McCatty, Cavalry, vice Capt. Lewis W. 
Cass, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Joseph W. Geer, Cavalry, vice Capt. William C. 
Gardenhire, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Edwin D. Morgan, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert 
F. Tate, appointed major in the National Army, 
First Lieut. Leslie B. C. Jones, Cavalry, vice Capt. Levi G. 
Brown, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Kramer Thomas, Cavalry, vice Capt. Oscar A. 
McGee, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. James R. Finley, Cavalry, vice Capt. George M. 
Russell, appointed major in the National Army. 
Tirst Lieut. Willard S. Wadelton, Cavalry, vice Capt. Oliver 
P. M. Hazzard, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Hale S. Cook, Cavalry, vice Capt. Richard B. 
Going, promoted. 
First Lieut. John M. Jenkins, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Hamilton 
Bowle, promoted. 
First Lieut. Beverly H. Coiner, Cavalry, vice Capt. Albert E. 
Phillips, promoted. 
First Lieut. Albert D. Chipman, Cavalry, vice Capt. Benjamin 
O. Davis, promoted. 
First Lieut. Arthur H. Truxes, Cavalry, vice Capt. Edward 
C. Wells, promoted. 
First Lieut. Gordon J. F. Heron, Cavalry, vice Capt. Kerr T. 
Riggs, promoted. 
First Lieut. Carl C. Krueger, Cavalry, vice Capt. John A. 
Pearson, promoted. 
First Lieut. Hugh M. Gregory, Cavalry, vice Capt, William 
G. Meade, promoted. 
First Lieut, Oron A. Palmer, Cavalry, vice Capt, Guy Kent, 
promoted. 
First Lieut. Stanley Bacon, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frederick 
Mears, promoted. 
First Lieut. Samuel V, Constant, Cavalry, vice Capt. Eugene 
J. Ely, promoted. 
First Lieut. William C. Chase, Cavalry, vice Capt. Arthur G. 
Fisher, promoted. 
First Lieut. Norman E. Fiske, Cavalry, vice Capt. Matt O. 
Bristol, promoted. 
First Lieut. Donald O, Miller, Cavalry, vice Capt. Horace N. 
Munro, promoted. 


First. Lleut. Richard D. Gile, Cavalry; vice Capt. Henry T. 
Bull, promoted. 

First Lieut. Wilson T. Bals, Cavalry, vice Capt. William H. 
Cowles, promoted. 

First Lieut. Cyrus J. Wilder, Cayalry, vice Capt. John K. 
Herr, promoted. 

First Lieut. Harold C. Fellows, Cavalry, vice Capt. Joseph F. 
Taulbee, promoted. 

First Lieut. John T. Pierce, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Andrew 
W. Smith, promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry H. Anderson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Rodman 
Butler, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. George M. Herringshaw, Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Lewis Brown, jr., appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut, Thomas F. Limbocker, Cavalry, vice Capt. Allan 
M. Pope, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Cornelius M. Daly, Cavalry, vice Capt. Joseph B. 
Kuznik, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Richard B. Trimble, Cavalry, vice Capt. Emil P. 
Pierson, appointed major in. the National Army. 

First Lieut. Arthur S. Harrington, Cavalry, vice Capt. John 
T. Sayles, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Frank L. Whittaker, Cavalry, vice Capt. G. 
Winter, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Philip H. Sherwood, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
W. Edwards, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert S. La Motte, Cavalry, vice Capt. Walter 
F. Martin, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. George M. Gillet, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Henry J. 
McKenney, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Arthur E. Pickard, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frank T. 
MeNarney, appointed major in the National Army, 

First Lieut. James F. Dewhurst, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
E. W. MacKinlay, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Donald S. Perry, Cavalry, vice Capt. Basil N. 
Rittenhouse, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Thomas S. Poole, Cavalry, vice Capt. William R, 
Taylor, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Frederick G. Rosenberg, Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Philip Mowry, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Frederick R. Lafferty, Cavalry, vice Capt. Otto 
W. Rethorst, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Carl H. Strong, Cavalry, vice Capt. William B, 
Renziehausen, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Robert L. Beall, Cavalry (Ammunition Train), 
vice Capt. Ralph C. Caldwell, appointed major in the National 
Army. 

First Lieut. Meade Wirierson, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert 
L. Beall, retained in ammunition train. 

First Lieut. Arthur T. Lacey, Cavalry, vice Capt. Alvin S. 
Perkins, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. David W. Craig, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert M. 
Barton, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Edmund M. Barnum, Cavalry, vice Capt. James 
E. Abbott, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Thomas A. Dobyns, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Selwyn 
D. Smith, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. John T. Minton, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frederick G. 
Turner, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. William T. Haldeman, Cavalry (Ammunition 
Train), vice Capt. Orlando C. Troxel, appointed major in the 
National Army. 

First Lieut. Edward S. Bassett, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
T. Haldeman, retained in Ammunition Train. 

First Lieut. Edward F. Shaifer, Cavalry, vice Capt. Wade H. 
Westmoreland, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. George M. Peabody, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Ralph 
N. Hayden, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Athael B. Ellis, Cavalry, vice Capt. Charles J. 
Naylor, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Harrie K. Dalbey, Cavalry, vice Capt. Carl H. 
Muller, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. John W. McDonald, Cavalry, vice Capt. Henry 
A. Meyer, jr., appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Victor Kerney, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frank Keller, 
appointed major in the National Army, 

First Lieut. David H. Blakelock, Cavalry, vice Capt. Copley 
Enos, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Rinaldo L. Coe, Cavalry, vice Capt. William S. 
Martin, appointed major in the National Army. 

. First Lieut. Harold J. Duffey, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert C. 
Collins, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Jay K. Colwell, Cavalry, vice Capt. Irwin L. 


| Hunsaker, appointed major in the National Army, 
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First Lieut. Amory C. Cotchett, Cavalry, vice Capt. Clifton 
R. Norton, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Otis Porter, Cavalry, vice Capt. Charles R. Mayo, 
appointed major in the National Army, 

‘First Lieut. Arthur C. D. Anderson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Ar- 
thur J. Lynch, appointed major in the National Army. 

Tirst Lieut. Emory M. Mace, Cavalry, vice Capt. Rowson 
Warren, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Harry H. Dunn, Cavalry, vice Capt. Edward M. 
Offley, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. George L. Morrison, Cavalry, vice Capt. John T. 
Donnelly, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Renn Lawrence, Cavalry, vice Capt. Edwin L. 
Cox, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Joseph A. Covington, Cavalry, vice Capt. Edward 
R. Coppock, appointed major in the National Army. - 

First Lieut. John L. Rice, Cavalry, vice Capt. Peter J. Hen- 
nessey, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Nelson M. Imboden, Cavalry, vice Capt. George 
Grunert, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Randolph Dickins, Cavalry, vice Capt. William R. 
Pope, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. John N. Steele, Cavalry, vice Capt. Olney Place, 
appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Eugene M. Dwyer, Cavalry, vice Capt. Sidney D. 
Maize, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Wharton G. Ingram, Cavalry, vice Capt. Thomas 
P. Bernard, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Edward S. Moale, Cavalry, vice Capt. Clarence A. 
Dougherty, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Adrian St. John, Cavalry, vice Capt. Isaac S, 
Martin, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Frederick J. Holzbaur, Cavalry, vice Capt. George 
R. Somerville, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. George H. Carruth, Cavalry, vice Capt. Milton G. 
Holliday, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Robert M. Carswell, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert 
R. Love, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Walter C. Merkel, vice Capt. Edmund A. 

chanan, appointed major in the National Army. 
First Lieut. Joseph M. Hurt, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Edward 
A. Keyes, appointed major in the National Army. 

«First Lieut. George I. Speer, vice Capt. Orlando G. Palmer, 
appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Charles B. Duncan, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
W. Overton, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Ferris M. Angevine, Cavalry, vice Capt. Albert B. 
Dockery, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Julian W. Cunningham, Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Edmund L. Zane, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Sam G. Fuller, Cavalry, vice Capt. Emmet R. 
Harris, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Clinton A. Pierce, Cavalry, vice Capt. Troop 
Miller, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Thomas M. Cockrill, Cavalry, vice Capt. Daniel 
D. Gregory, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Dehmore S. Wood, Cavalry, vice Capt. John E. 
Hemphill, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Arthur Vollmer, Cavalry, vice Capt. Howard C. 
Tatum, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut, Otto B. Trigg, Cavalry, vice Capt. John A. Barry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. George W. L. Prettyman, Cavalry, vice Capt. 
William W. Gordon, promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas M. Turner, Cavalry, vice Capt. Casper 
W. Cole, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Horace L. Hudson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Rudolph 
E. Smyser, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Lawrence C. Frizzell, Cavalry, vice Capt, Row- 
Jand B. Ellis, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Jean F. Sabin, Cavalry, vice Capt. George A. F. 
Trumbo, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Robert F. White, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert McC. 
Beck, jr., appointed major in the National Ary. 

First Lieut. Henry D. Jay, Cavalry, vice Capt. Leonard W. 
Prunty, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Ray L. Burnell, Cavalry, vice Capt. William M. 
Cooley, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Arthur W. Hartman, Cavalry, vice Capt. Emory 
J. Pike, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. John W. Berry, Cavalry, vice Capt. John H. 
Read, Jr., appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lient. Joseph N. Marx, Cavalry, vice Capt. John Cocke, 
appointed major in the National Army, 
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First Lieut. George Sawtelle, Cavalry, vice Capt. Thomas H. 
Cunningham, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Ray Harrison, Cavalry, vice Capt. Ralph M. 
Parker, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. William F. Daugherty, Cavalry, vice Capt. Wil- 
liam H. Bell, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. John T. Cole, Cavalry, vice Capt. Walter H. 
Neill, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Stephen H. Sherrill, Cavalry, vice Capt. Howard 
R. Smalley, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Charles H. Gerhardt, Cavalry, vice Capt. Thomas 
A. Rothwell, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Walter H. Schulze, Cavalry, vice Capt. Victor 8. 
Foster, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Herbert C. Holdridge, Cavalry, vice Capt. Oscar 
Foley, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Albert C. Smith, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frederick 
D. Griffith, jr., appointed major in the National Army, 

First Lieut. Nicholas W. Lisle, Cavalry, vice Capt. Charles 
McH, Eby, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Percy G. Black, Cavalry, vice Capt. Ephraim F. 
Graham, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Albert C. Stanford, Cavalry, vice Capt. William A, 
McCain, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Laurente B. Meacham, Cavalry, vice Capt, 
Vaughn W. Cooper, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Louls Le R. Martin, Cavalry, vice Capt. Harold 
B. Johnson, promoted. 

First Lieut. William K. Harrison, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Albert H. Mueller, promoted. 

First Lieut. Josiah F. Morford, Cavalry, vice Capt. Allan F. 
McLean, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ernest N. Harmon, Cavalry, vice Capt. Charles 
Burnet, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Joseph S. Tate, Cavalry, vice Capt. Jens E. 
Stedje, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Arthur M. Harper, Cavalry, vice Capt. Herman 8. 
Dilworth, promoted. 

First Lieut. John W. Confer, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Frank B, 
Kobes, promoted. 

First Lieut. Herbert N. Schwarzkopf, Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Ronald E. Fisher, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Robert N. Kunz, Cavalry, vice Capt. Talbot Smith, 
appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Charles S. Kilbourn, Cavalry, vice Capt. John V. 
Spring, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles R. Johnson, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Nor- 
man H, Davis, promoted. 

First Lieut. Bertrand Morrow, Cavalry (Ammunition Train), 
vice Capt. Charles Telford, promoted. 

First Lieut. Coalter B. Compton, Cavalry, vice Capt. Bertrand 
Morrow, retained in ammunition train. 

First Lieut. Folsome R. Parker, Cavalry, vice Capt. Olan C. 
Aleshire, promoted. 

First Lieut. Guy H. Dosher, Cavalry, vice Capt. George M. 
Lee, appointed major in the National Army, 

First Lieut. Cecil R. Neal, Cavalry, vice Capt. Henry S. 
Terrell, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Myer S. Silven, Cavalry, vice Capt. Richard W. 
Walker, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. William H. Symington, Cavalry, vice Capt. James 
B. Henry, jr., appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Philip B. Fryer, Cavalry, vice Capt. Alexander 
M. Milton, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Donald C. Hawley, Cavalry, vice Capt, Emil P. 
Laurson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Vernon L. Padgett, Cavalry, vice Capt. Jerome 
G. Pillow, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Jay W. MackKelvie, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frederick 
E. Shnyder, promoted. 

First Lieut. Francis T. Bonsteel, Cavalry, vice Capt. Thomas 
F. Van Natta, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Wililam E. Barott, Cavalry, vice Capt. James A, 
Mars, promoted. 

First Lieut. Wallace F. Hamilton, Cavalry, vice Capt. John C. 
Montgomery, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frank Nelson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Carl Boyd, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. William E. McMinn, Cavalry, vice Capt. Stephen 
W. Winfree, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edmund M. Crump, Cavalry, vice Capt. George 
E. Nelson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Herman F. Rathjen, Cavalry, vice Capt. Thomas 
L. Sherburne, promoted. 
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First Lieut. Daniel J. Keane, Cavalry, vice Capt. Emil Engel, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Milo J. Warner, Cavalry, vice Capt. Emmett 
Addis, promoted. 

First Lieut. Le Roy Davis, Cavalry, vice Capt. Harry L. King, 
promoted, 

First Lieut. Anthony J. Tittinger, Cavalry, vice Capt. Walton 
Goodwin, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Max D. Holmes, Cavalry, vice Capt. David H. 
Scott, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Ellis, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert Ster- 
rett, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Demas L. Sears, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert C. 
Richardson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Bankston E. Mattox, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert 
M. Campbell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frank H. Barnhart, Cavalry, vice Capt. Charles 
C. Winnia, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. John A. Moschner, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frank B. 
Edwards, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. George E. Harrison, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert 
P. Brady, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Wesley J. White, Cavalry, vice Capt. Stephen C. 
Reynolds, promoted. 

First Lieut. Alton W. Howard, Cavalry, vice Capt. George H. 
Baird, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Nolan Ferguson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Daniel D. 
Tompkins, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Richard W. Carter, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
V. Carter, prometed. 

First Lieut. Kenneth Rowntree, Cavalry, vice Capt. E. Kears- 
ley Sterling, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. George A. King, Cavalry, vice Capt. Joseph H. 
Barnard, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. James B. Lockwood, Cavalry, vice Capt. Charles 
B. Amory, jr., promoted. 

First. Lieut. Lionel L. Meyer, Cavalry, vice Capt. Kinzie B. 
Edmunds, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frederick H. L. Ryder, Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Charles S. Hoyt. promoted. 

First Lieut. John W. Weeks, Cavalry, vice Capt. James J. 
O'Hara, promoted. 

First Lieut Theodore B. Apgar, Cavalry, vice Capt. Roy W. 
Holderness, promoted. 

First Lieut. Jefferson B. Osborn, Cavalry, vice Capt. James S. 
Greene, promoted. 

First. Lieut. Mortimer H. Christian, Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Gerald C. Brant, promoted. 

First. Lfeut. Marcus R. Monsarratt, Cavalry, vice Capt. 
George C. Lawrason, promoted. 

First Lieut. Fabius B. Shipp, Cavalry, vice Capt. Arthur H. 
Wilson, promoted. 

First Lieut. James J. Cecil, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frank K. 
Ross, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. George A. Moore, Cavalry, vice Capt. Victor M. 
Whitside, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. James M. Shelton, Cavalry, vice Capt. Cushman 
Hartwell, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Albert R. Kuschke, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frank L. 
Van Horn, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. George W. Gay, Cavalry, vice Capt. William C. F. 
Nicholson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Forsyth Bacon, Cavalry, vice Capt. George Dill- 
man, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ralph L. Joyner, Cavalry, vice Capt. Philip J. R. 
Kiehl, promoted. 

First Lieut. Roscoe S. Parker, Cavalry, vice Capt. Richard B. 
Barnitz, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Heywood S. Dodd, Cavalry, vice Capt. Berkeley 
T. Merchant, promoted. 

First Lieut. Kent C. Lambert, Cavalry, vice Capt. Hugh H. 
Broadhurst, promoted. 

First Lieut. George E. Huthsteiner, Cavalry, vice Capt. Arthur 
W. Holderness, promoted. 

First Lieut. Richard B. Lloyd, Cavalry, vice Capt. Daniel G. 
Morrissett, detailed in Ammunition Train. 

First Lieut. Maurice Morgan, Cavalry, vice Capt. Albert J. 
Myer, jr., detailed in Ammunition Train. 

First Lieut. Gilbert E. Bixby, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert E. 
Carmody, detailed in Ammunition Train. 

First Lieut. Eugene Burnet, Cavalry, vice Capt. Harold L. 
Gardiner, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles F. Houghton, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert 
C. Rodgers, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 


First Lieut. Harry A. Buckley, Cavalry, vice Capt. Clark P. 
Chandler, detailed in the Quartermaster 

First Lieut. James E. Slack, Cavalry, vice Capt. Charles L. 
Stevenson, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Culver S. Mitcham, Cavalry, vice Capt. Joseph P. 
Aleshire, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. William O. Johnson, 5 vice Capt. Robert 
Blaine, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Harold B. Gibson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Guy H. 
Wyman, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. John D. Hood, Cavalry, vice Capt. Seth W. 
Scofield, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles S. Lawrence, Cavalry, vice Capt. Louis 
A. O'Donnell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Melvin S. Williamson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Henry 
R. Smalley, promoted. 

First Lieut. Evarts W. Opie, Cavalry, vice Capt. John G. 
Quekemeyer, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frank P. Stretton, Cavalry, vice Capt. Joseph O. 
King, promoted. 

First Lieut. Paul Hurlburt, Cavalry, vice Capt. George L. 
Converse, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Aaron Y. Hardy, Cavalry, vice Capt. Donald A. 
Robinson, promoted. 

First Lieut. Earl B. Wilson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Bruce L. 
Burch, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edmund J. Engel, Cavalry, vice Capt. Edgar M. 
Whiting, promoted. 

First Lieut. John E. Grant, Cavalry, vice Capt. Alexander R. 
Cocke, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Jack M. Reardon, Cavalry, vice Capt. Francis 
C. V. Crowley, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Lewis Mesherry, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frank P. 
Amos, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Lewis A. Weiss, Cavalry, vice Capt. James E. 
Shelley, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Francis E. Cheney, 2 vice Capt. William 
S. Wells, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Robert P. Mortimer, Cavalry, vice Capt. John & 
Pearson, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Lee T. Victor, Cavalry, vice Capt. Olan C. Ale- 
shire, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Henry C. Caron, Cavalry, vice Capt. Kinzie B. 
Edmunds, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William W. Powell, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
C. F. Nicholson, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Robert F. Merkel, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
M. Grimes, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Carroll A. Powell, Cavalry, vice Capt. Edmund 
S. Sayer, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Frank C. De Langton, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert 
C. Richardson, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Ivan N. Waldron, Cavalry, vice Capt. Frank M, 
Andrews, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Carter R. McLennan, Cavalry, vice Capt. George 
F. Patten, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Frederick Gearing, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert M. 
Cheney, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Geoffrey Galwey, Cavalry, vice Capt. Philip Gor- 
don, placed on the detached officers” list. 

First Lieut. Louis G. Gibney, Cavalry, vice Capt. Sumner M. 
Williams, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William D. Adkins, Cavalry, vice Capt. Charles M. 
Haverkamp, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John B. Hartman, Cavalry, vice Capt. Horace T. 
Aplington, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harry C. Jones, Cavalry, vice Capt. Arthur B. 
Conard, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. James E. Simpson, Cavalry, vice Capt. John P. 
Lucas, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Charles J. Booth, Cavalry, vice Capt. Kenna G. 
Eastham, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William T. Hamilton, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert 
McG. Littlejohn, placed on thé detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Richard C. Boyan, Cavalry, vice Capt. Burton X. 
Read, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Edward K. Jones, Cavalry (Signal Corps), vice 
Capt. Roland L. Gaugler, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harry P. Shaw, Cavalry, vice Edward J. Jones, 
retained in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Frederick F. Duggan, Cavalry, vice Geoffrey 
Keyes, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Harry H. Baird, Cavalry, vice Capt. Albert J. 
Myer, jr., placed on the detached officers’ list. 
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First Lieut. Francis H. Waters, Cavalry, vice Capt. Daniel G. 
Morrissett, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William T. Bauskett, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Arthur D, Newman, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Carlisle B. Cox, Cavalry, vice Capt. Edward L. N. 
Glass, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Walter L. Bishop, Cavalry, vice Capt. Clifford B. 
King, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Donald R. McComas, Cavalry, vice Capt. Ralph I. 
Sasse, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Liburn B. Chambers, Cavalry (Signal Corps), 
vice Capt. William E. Shipp, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 8 

First Lieut. John W. Burke, Cavalry, vice Capt. L. B. Cham- 
bers, retained in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Jacobson, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
G. Elliott, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edgar R. Garlick, Cavalry, vice Capt. Verne R. 
Bell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry P. Ames, Cavalry, viee Capt. Henry W. 
Baird, promoted. 

First Lieut. Richard F. Leahy, Cavalry, vice Capt. Murray B. 
Rush, promoted. 


First Lieut. Howard C. Okie, Cavalry, vice Capt. William D. |. 


Geary, promoted. k 

First Lieut, William L. Gibson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Richarg H. 
Kimball, promoted. 

First Lieut. James L. Franciscus, Cavalry, vice Capt. Fred- 
erick S. Snyder, promoted. 

First Lieut. Eddie J. Lee, Cavalry, vice Capt. John Kennard, 
detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Elmer P. Gosnell, Cavalry, vice Capt. Sloan 
Doak, promoted. 

To be captains with rank from November 3, 1917. 


First Lieut. Raymond D. Adolph, Cavalry, vice Capt. Edgar 
W. Taulbee, appointed major in the National Army. 

First Lieut. Donald A. Stroh, Cavalry, vice Capt. Chauncey 
St. C. McNeill, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Russell T. George, Cavalry, vice Capt. Richard 
D. Gile, appointed captain in the Signal Corps. 


To be captains with rank from November 5, 1917. 


First Lieut. Thomas C. McCormick, Cavalry, vice Capt. Leland 
Wadsworth, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Erskine A. Franklin, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
R. Henry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Wallace H. Gillett, Cavalry, vice Capt. George 
F. Patten, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert D. Thompson, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Lindsley D. Beach, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. John E. Maher, Cavalry, vice Capt. James §. 
Mooney, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. John E. Selby, Cavalry, vice Capt. Leon M. 
Logan, detailed in the Quartermaster 

First Lieut. Arthur L. Marek, Cavalry, vice Capt. Henry D. 
F. Munnikhuysen, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Herbert E. Watkins, Cavalry, vice Capt. William 
O. Christy, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Raymond L. Newton, Cavalry, vice Capt. Mack 
Garr, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William R. Irvin, Cavalry, vice Capt. Verne R. 
Bell, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Alfred L. Baylies, Cavalry, vice Capt. John A. 
Barry, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Lathan H. Collins, Cavalry, vice Capt. Joseph 
M. Tully, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Ralph B. Skinner, Cavalry, vice Capt. Orlando 
©. Troxel, deceased. 

To be captain with rank from November 6, 1917. 


First Lieut. Candler A, Wilkinson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Pear- 
son Menoher, piaced on the detached officers’ list. 
To be captain with rank from November 13, 1917. 
Tirst Lieut. Milton A. Lowenberg, Cavalry, vice Capt. Robert 
M. Cheney, promoted. 
To be captain with rank from November , 1917. 
First Lieut. John A. Hettinger, Cavalry, vice Capt. Richard 
E. Cummins, promoted. 
To be captains with rank from November 23, 1917. 
First Lieut. George A. Goodyear, Cavalry, vice Capt. Alex- 
ander L. James, jr., promoted. 
First Lieut. Paul H. Morris, Cavalry, vice Capt. Philip Gordon, 
promoted. 


To be captain with rank from November 28, 1917. 


First. Lieut. Francis E. S. Turner, Cavalry, vice Capt. Cuth- 
bert P. Stearns, appointed major in the Signal Corps. 


To be captain with rank from November 29, 1917. 


First Lieut. Guy D. Thompson, Cavalry, vice Capt. Homer M. 
Groninger, promoted. 


To be captain with rank from December JI, 1917. 


First Lieut. George A, Parsons, Cavalry, vice Capt. John K. 
Brown, promoted. 


To be captain with rank from December 22, 1917. 


First Lieut. David W. Barton, Cavalry, vice Capt. Richard D. 
Newman, promoted. 


To be captain with rank from December 28, 1917. 


First Lieut. Martin R. Rice, Cavalry, vice Capt. Sumner M. 
Williams, promoted. 


To be captains with rank from December 29, 1917. 


First Lieut. Philip C. Clayton, Cavalry, vice Capt. Ernest G. 
Cullum, promoted. 

First Lieut. Hans E. Kloepfer, Cavalry, vice Capt. William W. 
Erwin, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward A. Everett, jr., Cavalry, vice Capt. Ralph 
I. Sasse, detailed in ammunition train. 


To be captain with rank from January 16, 1918. 


First Lieut. Herbert A. Myers, Cavalry, vice Capt. Herman 
Kobbe, promoted. 


To be captains with rank from January 23, 1918. 


First Lieut. Norman N. Rogers, Cavalry, vice Capt. John A, 
Warden, promoted. 

First Lieut. Temple E. Ridgely, Cavalry, vice Capt. John B. 
Johnson, promoted, 


To be captain with rank from January 24, 1918. 
First. Lieut. Harry W. Maas, Cavalry, vice Capt. Claude DeB. 
Hunt, promoted. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Maj. Alfred W. Bjornstad, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. A, 
Ia Rue Christie, retired. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from October 25, 1917. 


George Stanley Victor Little, second lieutenant, Infantry 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Gordon F. Stephens, first lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

William MacGregor Hall, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

William Oscar Nelson, captain, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Pierce Butler, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Albert Carder Ames, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Charles Lawrence Bolte, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

William A, Moss, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Eugene Crehan Callahan, second lieutenant, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

William Howell Duncan, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

John Bliss Brainerd, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. : 

Theodore F. Wessels, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Edward Law, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Co 
8 K. Burke, second lieutenant, Infaucry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Arthur J. MeChrystal, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Reynier Jacob Wortendyke, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Malcolm Fraser Lindsey, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

William Smith, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Co 
sean Elsworth Nelson, first HMeutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, 
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Kirkwood Duval Scott, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Horace Oscar Gushman, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
William Maine Hutson, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Thomas Maury Galbreath, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry Off- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
Carter Glass, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Lambert Alexander Wood, second lieutenant, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
Thomas Phillips, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
David Henry Finley, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Robert Sayre Fitz Randolph, second lieutenant, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
Eli A. 5 second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
2 
Richard Francis Bailey, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Myron Morris Andrews, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Richard Stillings Hevenor, second lieutenant, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
Albert Edward Purchas, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
Bryan Grimes Dancy, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Vinton Lee James, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
William F. Campbell, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Louis Tulane Bass, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Charles J. Carey, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
3 Cutler, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
ae Oho Gary Spencer, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 
John Renben Boatwright, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Graeme K. Howard, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Lester Nelson Allyn, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Henry Lester Barrett, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 
Howard W. Sears, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 


Raphael Semmes, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Robert Edward McDonald, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Elmer R, Ames, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Thomas Samuel Morrison, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
Raymond R. Tourtillott, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

George Albert Hadd, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Leb Augustine Dunbar, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 


Corps. 
James S. Candee, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Joseph Purnell Cromwell, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers“ 
Reserve Corps. 

Harry Mash Mayo, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Bernard P. Hoey, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Arleigh Lyle Willis, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Eustace Peabody Strout, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Wallace William Parker, first lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Ray Maxey Hare, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps 
Wal alter Francis Mullins, second lieutenant, ae Officers’ 
Corps. 


Reserve 


Henry Lord Page King, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 

Reserve Corps. 

Craig Parsons Cochrane, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Harry W. Koster, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps 

Alfred i ioes McMullin, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Eugene Elliot Pratt, second Heutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Julien Hequembourg Needler, second lieutenant, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
Frank Joseph Knell, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Gerald Leonard Marsh, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

William A. Wieland, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

John Conrad Cattus, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps 

Edmond nd Sheppard Donoho, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps 

Donald Newman Swain, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 


Reserve Corps. 


John Frank Mead, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Charles McFarland Petty, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Harold A. Black, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Robert Joseph McElroy, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps 

George Phillip Seneff, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Henry C. Boehme, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Russell G. Ayres, first lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
E William A. Wappenstein, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 

Charles H. Owens, second Heutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Carter Collins, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps 

1 Earle Lovejoy, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers“ 
Reserve Corps. 

William Ayres Gray, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Hays Matson, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Gorge Edwin Abrams, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Clifton Rodes Breckinridge, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Charles McKnight, jr., first lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Richard 15 Tayloe, second lieutenant, e Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Albert D. Foster, second lieutenant, Infantry ‘Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Ralph Eberlin, second lieutenant, Engineer Officers’ Reserve 


Tps. 

Edward T. Harrison, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Donald P. Spalding, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Ercil D. Porter, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


S. A 
Warner Harwood, second lieutenant, Engineer Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Clyde Alexander Fowler, second lientenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Laurence Jerome Potter, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
‘Reserve Corps. 

Clande anrod White, first lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corp: 

Brayton ‘Wibnr, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


John Franklin Farnsworth, second lieutenant, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Chester Boothe Blakeman, second lieutenant, Infantry Ofi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Henry Norris Bakken, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
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Archer L. Lerch, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Rodney S. Sprigg, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Milton W. Emmett, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

John Arthur Pierce, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 


serve Corps. 

Wendell Lapsley Clemenson, second lieutenant, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Jonathan W. Edwards, second lieutenant, Cavalry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps: 

William Hill Thomas, second Heutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Charles James Deahl, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Frank Macdonald Ogden, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Bruce Field Higgenbotham, second lieutenant, Infantry OMi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

William Otway Owen, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Arcadi Gluckman, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Reginald Dunham Grout, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Dale Milton Hoagland, first lieutenant, Field Artillery Offi- 
cers’ Reserve: Corps. 

Charles Augustin Campbell, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Maurice Webster Octieltree, first lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Roy T. Rouse, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Pos B. Snell, first lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
‘orps, 
Wendell Westover, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

James Wilson Rice, first lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

William Edgar, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Gustav Henry Lamm, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve 

James Polk Gammon, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

James Arthur Giacomini, second lieutenant, Engineer Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Henry K. White, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Alva William Snyder, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Iieserve Corps. 

Ralph Pierce Van Zile, second lieutenant, Field Artillery Offi- 
eers’ Reserve Corps 

Talbot Bass Fowler, of South Carolina. 


Matthew Francis Garvey, second lientenant, Infantry Officers’ 


Reserve Corps. 

Samuel Littier Metealfe, of Texas. 

Frank Wilbur Halsey, of Texas. 

Kirby Green, of Georgia. 

Myron Joseph Conway, of Texas. 

Harold Clifton Reed, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Samuel Hamilton Ladensohn, second lieutenant, Infantry 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Clyde Arthur Ames, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers” Re- 
serve Corps. 

Irwin Lytle Lummis, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps 

Joseph Glenn Babb, of Missouri. 

Hollis Benjamin Hoyt, sergeant, Company C, First Regiment, 
Vermont National Guard. 

Clarence Morrill Collord, second lieutenant, (inne Officers’ 
Reserve Corps: 

Russell Leamer McKown, of Iowa. 

Frederick Wright Hackett, second lieutenant, Infantry Ofii- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Roy George Rom, of Wisconsin. 

Fred H. Reynolds, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Van Courtright Walton, of Ohio. 

Matthew Weaver Steele, second lieutenant, Infantry: Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Lawrence Walter Marshall, of Minnesota. 

John August Otto, of Texas. 


Joseph Burton Sweet, of Wisconsin. 

Walter David Luplow, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Carey Jarman, of Maryland. 

John Horatio Helmer, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Sidney Preswick Howell, second ljentenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Henrik Antell, of New York. 

John Lionel Weeks, of South Carolina. 

Arthur Gustavus Levy, of Vermont. 

Lewis R. Byington, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
83 W. Borton, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’? Reserve 

rps. 

Donald Finnerman, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Harper Allen Holt, second lieutenant, Infantry Offiecrs’ Re- 
serve: Corps. 

Leon Lightner Kotzebue, of Texas. 

Leander Ivon Shelley, seeond lieutenant, Infantry Offiecrs’ 
Reserve Corps. 

sapi P. Croonquist, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

James "Edward Cole, jr., second nientenant, Infantry Officers’ 


Gunther Orsinger, second ‘lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Gregory Alexander Harrison, of California. 

Paul McCauley Boston, of IIIinols. 

Elmer Leroy Mott, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Thomas Reed Holmes, of Maryland. 

Harold Whitcomb Batchelder, second lieutenant, Infantry 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Jay Hawenstine Cushman, of Kansas, 

John Percy Redwood, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers 
Reserve Corps. 

Robert Henry Engle, of Illinois. 

Samuel Young Dinkins, of South Carolina, 

Roscoe Irwin Mac Millan, of Kansas. 

Nicholas Dodge Woodward, private, One hundred and fifteenth 

Infantry. 

Henry Robert Horak, of Kansas. 

James Francis Burke, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Henry Carroll Switzer, of South Carolina. 

William Kenneth Dickson, of South Carolina. 
1 eee Ames Martin, captain, Three hundred and twentieth 
nfantry. 

Elmer Jehn Croft, of Minnesota. 

Mark Gerald Brislawn, of Washington. 

Edgar Leon Noel, of Kansas. 

Henning Linden, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Gerold Edward Luebben, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
e Corps 


To be second lieutenants with rank from October 24, 1917. 


First Lieut. Harry A. Seymour, Philippine Scouts. 

First Lieut. Edward J. Oliver, Philippine Scouts. 

Second Lieut. Ralph K. Fletcher, Philippine Scouts. 

Second Lieut. Thomas R. McCarron, Philippine Scouts. 

Second Lieut. LeRoy Warring Wilson, One bundred and 
twenty-second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Oscar Peace Hilburn, One hundred and twenty- 
fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Ray Archie Martin, Secend Infantry, Arkansas 
National Guard. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Franklin Troxell, Company G, One 
hundred and fifteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Entrekin Hibben, One hundred and 
fiftieth Field Artillery. 

Pyt. Vance Lawton Richmond, Company I, One hundred and 
sixty-third Infantry. 

Pyt. (First Class) Earle Trask Loucks, Company M, Twenty- 
second United States Infantry. 

Corpl. Alfred Dorrance Cameron, Company B, One hundred 
and sixty-first Infantry. 

Corph Herbert Sutherland Havens, Company L, Seventh In- 
fantry, New York National Guard. 

Corpl. Joseph: Eldridge Pierce, Twenty-fifth Reeruit Company, 
General Service Infantry. 
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Corpl. John Goldthwait Davis, Company L, One hundred and 
seventh Infantry. 

Sergt. William Euart Gladstone Cooper, Company F, Thirty- 
eighth Infantry. 

Pvt. (First Class) George Hunter Passmore, United States 
Military Academy Detachment Engineers. 

Corpl. Wayne Marshall, Company L, Seventh Infantry, New 
York National Guard. 

Sergt. George Orenthus Allen Daughtry, jr., One hundred and 
twenty-first Infantry. 

Sergt. Eugene Joseph Minarelli Fitz-Gerald, First Disciplinary 
Battalion. 

Pvt. Frank Brevard Hayne, jr., One hundred and forty-first 
Field Artillery. 

Sergt. Newton Gale Bush, Company G, Second Infantry, 
Georgia National Guard. 

Sergt. Paolo Hoffoss Sperati, Headquarters Company, Thirty- 
second Infantry. 

Corpl. Alan Lindsay Hart, Troop D, First Cavalry, Virginia 
National Guard. 

Supply Sergt. Worden Henry Cowen, Machine Gun Company, 
One hundred and fifty-eighth Infantry. 

Pyt. Russell Lincoln Bonnell, Troop D, First Cavalry, Penn- 
sylvania National Guard. 

Pyt. (First Class) Harold Louis Morian, Company C, Third 
Engineers. 

Pyt. (First Class) LeRoy Welling Nichols, Seventh Infantry, 
New York National Guard. 

First Sergt. Francis Dundas Ross, Company D, One hundred 
and fortieth Infantry. 

Pyt. Keith Francis Driscoll, Troop D, First Cavalry, New 
York National Guard. 

Sergt. Harvey J. Silvestone, Company C, Second Regiment, 
United States Engineers. 

Sergt. Charles Martin Chamberlain, jr., One hundred and 
sixty-first Infantry. 

Sergt. Harry Barnes Sepulveda, Second Company, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 

Pyt. (First Class) Sherman Lawrence Hougen, Battery E, 
One hundred and forty-seventh Field Artillery. 

Pyt. Melvin Pratt Spalding, Company I, Seventh Infantry, 
New York National Guard. 

Pvt. Bernard Meredith, Troop B, First Cavalry, Virginia’ Na- 
tional Guard. 

Corp!. Harold G. Johnstone, Company D, First Telegraph Bat- 
talion, Signal Corps. 

Sergt. Manoah Newton Swetnam, Quartermaster Corps. 

Corpl. William Fenton Newton, Ordnance Department. 

Corp]. Andrew Frederick Hassel, Sixth Company, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward Reynolds Schauffler, Infantry, National 
Guard, United States. 

Second Lieut. Louis Arthur Kuerzi, Infantry, National Guard, 
United States. 

Second Lieut. Orlando Cobden Brown, Infantry, National 
Guard, United States. 

Second Lieut. Frank Henry Hollingsworth, Infantry, National 
Guard, United States. 

Second Lieut, Keelah Bouve, Infantry, National Guard, United 
States, 

Second Lieut. Thomas Aloysius O’Brien, Infantry, National 
Guard, United States, 

Second Lieut. Edward Andrew O'Malley, jr., Infantry, Na- 
tional Guard, United States. 

Second Lieut. Francis M. Fuller, Infantry, National Guard, 
United States. 

Second Lieut. Sidney Abdill Sands, Infantry, National Guard, 
United States. 

Second Lieut. Christian Allen Schwarzwaelder, Infantry, Na- 
tional Guard, United States. 

Second Lieut. Allan Benjamin Clayton, Infantry, National 
Guard, United States. 

Second Lieut. Howard Nichols Merrill, Infantry, National 


Guard, United States. 
To be second licutenants with rank from October 26, 1917. 


Thomas White Proctor, of Massacsusetts. 

Robert Francis Kelley, of Massacsusetts. 

Second Lieut. George Jabez Leftwich, jr., 3 Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Neely Powers, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harrison Gardner Reynolds, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Trevor Washington Swett, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 


Second Lieut. George Read, jr., Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. James Clayton Clements, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Charles Huntington Jacobs, of Massachusetts, 
3 Lieut. Hanford Mac Nider, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. Alexander Dickson Wilson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edward Newton Wigton, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Erie Frederick Pihlgard, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Soo Lieut. Leslie N. Ross, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Warren Mudge, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Thomas Harry Nicholl, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. James Leslie Hubbell, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin Hoyt Decker, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Miet. Walter Alexander Dumas, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edwin Emerson Keatley, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second I Lieut. W. R. Barksdale Stevens, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Earle Tacas Hazard, of California. 
5 Lieut. Moses Taylor, Jr., Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps 

George Holladay McKee, of Georgia. 
ae Lieut. Leet Wilson Bissell, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 
Second Lieut. William Blackburn White, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Comfort Parkhurst, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Luther Wight Turner, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Hornbeek Deyo, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Francis Wesley Dunn, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Don Magruder Scott, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Allen Wylie Cook, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Robert Edward Wysor, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert Dechert, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. James E. Wharton, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

William Ozman Wyckoff, of New York. 

Carleton Smith, of the District of Columbia. 

Paul Conover Gripper, of California. 

Second Lieut. Martin Dunlap Barndollar, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Raymond Clarence Alley, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second l Lieut. Francis C. Lewis, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lewis Simons, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


Second Lieut. James Harold Day, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 


Second Lieut. James Moore Austin, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

Second Lieut. Albert Watson Vinal, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
e580 Lieut. Paul Grattan Corker, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
8 Lieut. Hiram Russell Ide, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
8 Lieut. James Alfred Rogers, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
0 Lieut. Randolph Randall Brown, Infantry Officers’ 
ere ei Leon Roy Mead, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
1 Lieut. Harold Cyrill Conick, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. . 
Second Lieut. Loren A. Wetherby, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
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Second Lieut. Samuel Hazzard: Cross, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second I. Lieut. Carl Unversacht Luers, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serye Corps. 

Second 1 Eiet: Bernard Butler McMahon, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Carlton Banigan, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Winchester Kelso, jr., Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. George Edwin Fingarson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Leaver Richardson, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence Mitchell York, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. James Frank Lilley, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Elwood Miller Stokes Steward, Infantry OMi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Herbert Leroy Scales, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Ernest Albert Rudelius, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. - 

Second Lieut. Joseph Welch Emery, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
8 Lieut. William Lee Blanton, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

S. 
Spend Lieut. Harold Eugene Sturcken, Infantry Officers’ 


Reserve Corps. 
eme Lieut. Milton Petersen, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Second Lieut. Gillette Hill, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Stuart Mortimer Firth, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Porter Pise Wiggins, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Eugene Willford Markey, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
8 Lieut. Barnard Pierce, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. Robert Armstrong Cochran, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Proctor Calvin Gilson, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
55 Lieut. Paul Bacon Matlock, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps, 
Second Lieut. Charles Wordsworth Nevin, 2d, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Wullam Lambert Kleitz, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Orville William Harris, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps 

Second Leut. Stanley Raymond Putnam, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harold Dean Comey, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. John Thomas Zellars, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Second Lieut. Alexander Coldclough Dick, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Richard Alfred McClure, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Robert Kinloch Massie, jr., of Kentucky. 

Second Lieut. Twomey Michael Clifford, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harry Andrew Welsch, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Tranny Lee Gaddy, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut, Dennis Joseph O'Toole; Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Seeond Lieut. Melvin Holmes Leonard, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Ben Corley Marable, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Adolph Weiskopf, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Francis Osborn Noble, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
a Second Lieut, John Adams Ballard, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
orps, 


Herbert T: Perrin, of Ohio. 

Second Lieut. Arthur Wallace Pope, jr., Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Bartholomew Conmy, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Emons Bert Whisner, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Wesley Griner, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Hugh Tullock Mayberry, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Duke Pearce, jr., Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward Dickinson McDougal, jr., Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Philip Wager Lowry, of Massachusetts. 

Charles Paine Winsor, of Massachusetts, ; 

Second Lieut. John Doble, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Moses McKay Darst, ‘Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Robert Reese Smith, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Evan C. Dresser, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
‘orps. 

Seeond Lieut. James Gates Carr, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Daniel Ely Farr, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Chester McNutt Woolworth, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Roland Malone Glenn, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harry Staples Robertson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence Moss Arnold, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Arthur Reynolds Knott, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Samuel O'Connor Neff, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

5 Lieut. Philip Edward Brown, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

Seema Lt Lieut. Olaf Phillips Winningstad Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Raymond Merlir Myers, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

8 1 Paul Snowden Russell, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

Second Li Lieut. Herbert Coleman Smith, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward Nahum Mitchell, Infantry Officers’ 
serve: Corps. 

Second Lieut. James Albert Van Sant, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Eugene Stanley, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Frank Shepherd Spruill, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Arthur Davis, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
5 Lieut. Laurin L. Williams, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Second Lieut. George Van Wyck Pope, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edwin Manly Allison, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Ellsworth Butler, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edgar Lewis Clewell, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Herbert Arthur Buermeyer, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Leo Roy Moody, of California. 

Second Lieut. William McLean Christie, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Leon Draper Gibbens, 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Mark Merton Grubbs, Infantry Officers“ Re- 
serve Corps, 

aoe Oe Robert Alexander Kinloch, Infantry Officers’ 


Re- 


Infantry Officers’ Re- 


Reserve 
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Second Lieut. Joel Rankin Burney, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Franklin Prague Shaw, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Winfield Harrison Scott, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second I Lieut. Arthur Gilles Davidson, 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harold Ashlyn White, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Campbell Nelson Jackson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
3 Lleut. Joel Albert Fite, Infantry Officers“ Reserve 

Second Li Lieut. James Alexander Black, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

Second Li Lieut. Clarence R. Peck, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Infantry Officers’ 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Glenn Gordon Hall, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

oripa Lieut. Charles Clifford Gillette, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

Second Tent, Walace Eugene Hawkins, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Ralph- Morton McFaul, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Forrest Prow Barrett, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
dane . Beal Hendrix Siler, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

Second Lieut. Emmett George Lenihan, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward Hines, jr., Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Bird Little, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Evan Charles Williams, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

ae Lieut. James Allan O'Neill, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Second Lieut. Coulter Malcolm Montgomery, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Einar Walter Chester, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
oe Second 1 Tieut. James Allen Griffin, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


orps. 
Second Lieut. Guy Cummins McKinley, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, 

Second Lieut. Gordon Prescott Savage, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harold Hugh McClune, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second I Lieut, Kingsley Barham, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lester Earl MacGregor, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harold Pearson Gibson, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 


Second Mut. Lloyd Ross Besse, Infantry Officers’ Reserve | 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Willard John Mason, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Percival Robert Bowey, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serye Corps. 

Second 1 Lieut. Hugh Merle Elmendorf, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Nevin Given, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut, Charles Fearn Sutherland, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps 

Second Lieut. Lance Edward ‘Gowen, 5 Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second ol Edward Payson Hayward, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corp 

Second Lieut. Gilbert Everhard Parker, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Francis Beeston Myer, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Arthur Seymour Nevins, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Gustave Villaret, jr., Cavalry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Horace Edward Watson, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
8 Second Lieut. Lester Austin Webb, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

orps. 


Second Lieut. Royal Crosby Carpenter, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edwin Sanders Van Deusen, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Robert Stanley Boykin, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward Morris Ford, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Lawrence Phillips, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
ao Lieut. George Alfred Hunt, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

Tps. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth Gray Reynolds, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. ' 

Second Lieut. Robert Hardwick Warren, jr., Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

e Lieut. 7 5 Beckwith Whedon, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

John Walcott, of Massachusetts. 

Second Lieut. Philip Harrison Condit, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Jehn Ernest Dahlquist, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Russell Symonds Fisher, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Luther Kennedy Brice, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
3 Lieut. John Mitchell Dale, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Second Lieut. Jack Edward Duke, jr., Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Tom Sherman Brand, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Morris Ankcorn, Infantry Officers Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut.. James Robinson Urquhart, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Walter Saladine, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

cone Tiet Morrill Watson Marston, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

Bassa T Lieut. Morrison Chalmers Wood, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Alymer Bluford Atkins, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Robert Robinson, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. John Dwight Filley, jr., Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Edward Bergin, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
8 Lieut. John Olis Crose, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Second Lieut. Samuel Robert Epperson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserye Corps. 

Leslie Fisher Tanner, of Louisiana. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Levenworth Bramlette, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin Wilson Venable, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Myron Everhart Bagley, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Ti Lieut, John Lawrence Murphy, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
8 ‘Lieut. John William Freels, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Second Lieut. Eugene Faber Gillespie, 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Warren Setzer, 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. James Bragdon Mudge, 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut: Allan Hanson Snowden, 
serve Corps. 

Second i Lieut. Earl Leslie Renhstorff Askam, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, 

Second Lieut. Irvin Levi Swanson, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Philip Delano Richmond, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut, William Walter Timmis, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
53 Lieut. Gayle McFadden, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 


Infantry 


Infantry Officers’ Re- 
jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Infantry Officers’ Re- 
Infantry Officers’ Re- 
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Second Lieut. Burt Eugene Skeel, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. j 
Second Lieut. Henry Augustus Brickley, Infantry Officers 
Reserve Corps. : 
Second Lieut. Thomas Patrick Barry, jr., Infantry Officers 
Reserve Corps. x 
Second Lieut. Roger Wisner, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
Second Lieut. Merril Virgil Reed, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. A. Pledger Sullivan, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Douglas Outlaw Langstaff, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. J 

Second Lieut. Ralph Watson Hickey, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. A 

Second Lieut. George Keyes Page, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Lewis Reese, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Burbridge Yancey, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Leo James McCarthy, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Griffin Duff Vance, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Earl Franklyn Paynter, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Michael O’Grady, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Clifford Ruskin Wright, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Donald McGill Marshman, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Scott Coleman, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harrison Bruce Beavers, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Elbridge Colby, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Herbert Daskum Gibson,. Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Pyt. Goulding Kumler Wight, Seventh Regiment, New York 
National Guard. 

Second Lieut. Harry Squire Wilbur, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. . 

Second Lieut. Albert Sigfred Johnson, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Clarence Otis Black, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. Paul Blassengame Robinson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Lamont Coulter,,Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Glen Elroy McCarthy, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Henry Hinwood, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Russell Fleming Walthour, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. James Crawford DeLong, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 2 

Second Lieut. Joseph Patrick Lawlor, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Timothy Asbury Pedley, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Norton Owen, Infantry Officers? Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Russell Gideon, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Archie MacInnes Palmer, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Jack Breeden Chadwick, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Raymond Bair, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. ae 

Second Lieut. James Sullins Varnell, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Arthur Ferdinand Dahlberg, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Russell Comsteck Chapman, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edwin Turner Bowden, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Eugene Mark Frederick, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 


Second Lieut. Cassius Hayward Styles, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Fisher S. Harris, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Frederick John Slackford, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Fisher Dashiell, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Ray Edison Porter, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Frank Exley Barber, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. Julian Erwin, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Peas Lieut. John Earl Brannan, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Second Lieut. George Washington Brodie, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Waldron Joseph Cheyney, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward Russell Jobson, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Albert Sidney Lewis, jr., Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Edward Seguin Couch, of Connecticut. 

Second Lieut. William Joseph Devine, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward Huger Carpenter, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Campbell Brooks, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Gordon Kaemmerling, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


jr., Infantry 


rps. 

Second Lieut. Francis Relyea Holmes, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Volney Rattan, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Rosswell Eric Hardy, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. Wilbur Copley Herbert, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Ross Martin, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Alexander McCook Craighead, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut, William Mason Smith, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. James Mansfield Symington, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Herron White Miller, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 
patti Lieut. Maurice Russel Fitts, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 
Re Lieut. Marvin Rood Dye, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Second Lieut. Emanuel Reyenthaler Wilson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Irving Truitt, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
ase Lieut, Lloyd Zuppann, Infantry Officers“ Reserve 

rps. 
5 Lieut. John Kirkland Rice, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Second Lieut. Hammond Davies Birks, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Sera Lieut. James Holden Hagan, Infantry Officers“ Reserve 

rps. 

Second Lieut, Lester Smith Ostrander, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Edward Tannahill White, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward Allen Whitney, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Arthur Brinton Jopson, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Charles Paul Cullen, of Rhode Island. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Harold Gnarini, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
55 Lieut, Roscoe Bunyan Ellis, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 
Second Lieut. John Albert Langan, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Jereminh Emmet Murphy, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Edward Gibson Perley, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
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Second Lieut. Frank Milton Conroy, Infantry. Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Seo Lieut. Charles Spurgeon Johnson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps 

Second Lieut, Albert Ralph Boomhower, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Hugh Andrew Wear, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Allan Miller, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. David Loring, jr., Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Stockbridge Carleton Hilton, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. James Dixin Everett, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Gorddn Congdon King, of New York. 

Second Lieut. Jackson Roger Sharman, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Harvey Clark McClary, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Willard James Freeman, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Jay Melvin Fields, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Co 

3 Lieut. George Anthony Horkan, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Samuel Craumer Thompson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harry Winant Caygill, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Emery St. George, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. John Lloyd Phillips, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut, Berthoud Clifford, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. James Elson Jeffres, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

5 Lieut. Epler Cadwell Mills, Infantry Officers“ Reserve 
rps. 
Harry Emerson Storms, of New Jersey. 
Second Lieut. Orlo Harry Quinn, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ernest Rollen Hoftyzer, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Co! 
Second Lieut. John W. Scott, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lewis Anderson Page, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. John Manning Battle, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, 
eee Lieut. John Roach Sproul, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
9 Lieut. Virgil Conkling, Infantry ‘Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. William Russell Silvey, Infantry Officers’ Re- 


serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Alexander Oscar Gorder, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Edmund Garbrick, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Forrest Adair Roberts, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Alonzo Franklin Myers, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Ellsworth Martin, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Peis ae Lieut. Max John Berg, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

‘orps. 


Second Lieut. Thomas Jennings Guilbeau, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Hugh James Hannigan, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

ae Lieut. John Joseph Mathison, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

Second i Lieut. Milo Victor Buchanan, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

8 Second Lieut. Kearie Lee Berry, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
orps. 

Second Lieut. Wiliam Emmett Wiley, Infantry Officers Re- 

serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Earl Parker Kemp, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. William. Elbridge Chickering, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
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Second Lieut. Wilbur Reece McReynolds, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
David Dean Barrett, of Colorado. 
William Willard Burke, of Colorado. 
Arthur Dudley Fay, of Massachusetts. 
_ William Barney Pitts, of North Carolina, 
Thomas Harry Ramsey, of Nevada. 
8 Second Lieut. Paul Delmar Davis, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Or ps. 
Second Lieut. Lewis Burnham Rock, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
R Second Lieut. Gaillard Pinckney, Infantry Oflicers Reserve 
orps. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin Franklin O’Connor, jr., Infantry 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
5 Lieut. Fred Currie Milner, Infantry Offieers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. William Parks Driskell, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. George Kenney Bowden, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd Wallace Georgeson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Francis Marion Darr, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Clarke Webster, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Francis Thomas Ward, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve corps. 
Second Lieut. Frederick William Wendt, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. William C. Thurman, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut, Robert Eviston Shideler, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Oliver William Fannin, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles Frost Craig, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Sound Lieut. Arthur Leland Turner, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps 

Second Li Lieut. Henderson Donaldson Emery, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Oscar K. Wolber, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, N 
Second Lieut. Russell Slocum, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Karl Eugene Henion, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Thomas Lindsay Creekmore, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Orial Clark, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Carrington Stettinius, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Russell J. Potts, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Hoover Craig, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Rupley Schwartz, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Thaddeus C. Knight, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ollie William Reed, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. Frank Ewell Boyd, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Louis Wilsom Maddox, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Clark Olds Tayntor, of Pennsylvania. 

Ernest Eugene Stansbery, of Arkansas, 

Second Lieut. Malvern Jesse Nabb, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. F 

Second Lieut. Anarew Henry Hilgartner, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John ‘Clyde Glithero, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Eugene Phillip Watkins, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second l. Lieut. Richard Noble Armstrong, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Tabat. Philip John Sexton, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. W. Fulton Magill, jr, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
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Second Lieut. Harry Curry, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Ethan Allen Hitchcock Shepley, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Otis Bearl Adams, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Millard Fillmore Staples, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Hugh Henderson Drake, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second 1 Lieut. Joseph Herbert Kelleher, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin Risher Sleeper, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

James Joseph Kelley, of Massachusetts. 

Walter Byron Fariss, of Kansas. 

Second Lieut. Robert John Wagoner, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Edgar Vernon, Infantry Officers“ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Felix V. 
Corps 

Second Lieut. William Thomas Makinson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Clarence Ewir Allen, jr., Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

George F. Herrick, of Illinois. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Williams McCall, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second atait Jobn Richard Hunneman, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second 1 Lieut. Winfred Earl Merriam, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Laurence MacHatton Tharp, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Clive A. Wray, of New York. 

Second Lieut. Donald Potter Vail, Infantry Officers’ Reserye 


Embree, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Brevard Steel, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Douglas Brooks Baker, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harold Hunter White, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Watson Butler, Infantry Officers’ Re- 


serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Everett Busch, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Frank Gordon Busteed, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Frank Laurie Scott, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
5 Lieut. John Wilbur Heisse, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Douglas Geoffrey McGrath, of New Jersey. 

Stephen Clough Peabody, of Massachusetts. 

Max Bernstein, of New York. 

Herschel Vespasian Johnson, of North Carolina. 

Second Lieut. William Bernard Clark, Infantry Officers“ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Stewart Darden Hervey, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps 

aoe Lieut. James Lee Blanding, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


95 Second Lieut. Frank Joyce Pearson, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Second Lieut. J. Gordon Hussey, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corp: 
Second Lieut. Lester Thomas Miller, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Leo Donovan, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. George Edwin Kirk, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Frank Welch Hayes, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut, Vincent Rochester Bartlett, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Samuel Merrill Bemiss, Infantry_ Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut Richard Lawrence Holbrook, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corp 

Second Lieut. James King Hoyt, jr., Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. : 
Second Lieut, Julian Gilliam Hart, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. William Murray Leffingwell, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 


John Theodore Sunstone, of Maryland. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Bee McDaniel, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. Harold Henry Schaper, 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Randall Thomas Kendrick, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Percy McCay Vernon, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Infantry Officers’ 


Corps. 

Bacon Lieut. Samuel Ward Perrott, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. 
Reserve Corps 

Perona Lieut. Milton Whitney, jr., Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Jay Albert Richardson, Infantry Officers’ 


Corp: 

and Lieut. Emile James Boyer, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harry Melvin Bardin, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps 

Second Lieut. Joseph 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Leander Forest Conley, 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Paul Patrick Reily, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Phocion Guillet, Infantry Officers’ 
Infantry Officers’ 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Peter J. Lloyd, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Paul Stuart Buchanan, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Cranston Gullatt Williams, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lewis Berkeley Cox, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
ee Lieut. Theodore Morton Cornell, 
Reserve Corps. 
Launcelot Minor Blackford, of Virginia. 
Frederick Webster Deck, of the District of Columbia. 
Second Lieut. Fernand George Dumont, Infantry Officers’ 


Infantry Officers’ 


rps. 
Paced Lieut. Stephen Young Mann, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Joseph Houston Payne, of Kentucky. 

Second Lieut. George Elmer Braker, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second vient. Paul Vincent Kellogg, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Li Lieut. Langdon Douglas Wythe, Infantry, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Osborne Flautt, jr., Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Giles Frederic Ewing, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
3 Lieut. Fred William King, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 
Second Lieut. Ivy Winfred Crawford, Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Stone Fishback, Field Artillery Officers“ 
Reserve Corps. 

Robert Saxton Downing, of New York. 

Second Lieut. Clement Austin Reed, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Mountford Hancock, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Pyt. Jesse Benjamin Smith, Twenty-second United States 
Infantry. 
Selden Spencer Smith, of Minnesota. 
Second Lieut. John Reed Hodge, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Riehard Walk, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 


megi 1 Lieut. Leslie Egner Toole, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Second Lieut, Lewis Aloysius List, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. James Frederick Johnson, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Francis Murray Brady, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps 

Bacon T Lieut. Eubert Harrison Malone, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Wayne William Schmidt, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Theodore Wright Crossen, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut, James Footville Butler, Infantry Officers’. Re- 
serve Corps. 
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Second Lieut. Herbert Gerhard Peterson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Truman Morris Martin, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Capt. Herman Livingston Rogers, Field Artillery Officers’ Re- 


serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Veno Earl Sacre, Cavalry Officers Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Warner Bernie Van Aken, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Richard Gardiner Plumley, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Charles Rexford Davis, of New York. 

Second Licut, Cecil Leland Rutledge, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Theodore Christian Gerber, Engineer Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Seeond Lieut. Charles John McCarthy, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Seeond Lieut. Robert William Duthie, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

James Nathaniel McClure, of Kentucky. 

Second Lieut. Garth Bly Haddock, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


88 Lieut. Maurice Thompson Moore, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Hutehins McMahon, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence Leonard William Meinzen, Infantry 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Capt. Courtland Marcus Hulings, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Co 

Second Lieut. Alan Erlenborn, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Le Conte Ramsey, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Johnson Albright, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Robert Jones King, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Raymond Edwin Vermette, of Kansas. 
Second Lieut. Alexander Adair, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Second Lieut. Edward Streicher Rothrock, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Licut. Grant Alexander Schlieker, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve 


Second Lieut. Raymond Joseph Hurley, Infantry Officers“ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Elmer Ellsworth Stone. jr., of California. 

Burnett Forrest Treat, of Kansas. 

Second Lieut. William Grant Hilliard, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Albert Cushing Cleveland, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Leslie Marshall Skerry, Field Artillery Officers“ 
Reserve Corps. a 

Second Lieut. Walter Carper Phillips, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Anthony Joseph Touart, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Henry Percy Gray, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Dan Harold Riner, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert Morriss Browning, Infantry Officers’ | 


Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Malcolm Palmer Bail, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Arthur E. Easterbrook, Field Artillery Officers” 
Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Gordon Cumming, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Raymond Boyd Jauss, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Thaddus Ernest Peterson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harry John Collins, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edgar V. Maher, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Guy Blanton Hazelgrove, of Virginia. 

George Anderson King, Jr., of the District of Columbia. 

Second Lieut. Henry Paul Hollowell, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 


Second Lieut. Chester Franklin Friee; Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Harley Martin Kilgore, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Richard Johnson Broyles, Infantry Officers” 
Reserve Corps, 

Second Lieut. Will Ellis May, Field Artillery Officers’ Reserve 


rps, 

Second Lieut. William Rinehart Jutte, Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Norris Zigler, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. - 

Second Lieut. Herbert Clinton Smith, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Plautus Iberns Lipsey, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps: 

See aaa: Marshall Hood McCarthy, Infantry Officers’ 

‘orns. 
Second Lieut, Henry Ide Eager, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


orps. 

Second Lieut. George Prather Van Ripper, Infantry Officers 
Reserve Corps. 

Edmund Serle Bell, of Pennsylvania. 

Second Lieut. Archie Winning Hutton, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charlton Mayer Theus, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harold Reimers Bechtel, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Thomas Harry Frost, of Georgia. 

First Lieut. Robert Ernest Archibald, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harold Bayless Alexander, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Buhl Moore, Infantry Officers” Reserve Corps. 
8 Lieut, Jesse Faust Wentz, Ordnance Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 
W . 55 Lieut. Henry Donald Paton, Infantry Offieers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Felix Tabor Simpson, Infantry Offieers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut, Chauncey Vernon Crabb, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. . 

Second Lieut. Harry Joseph Rockafeller; jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Frank Columbus David, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John White Easley, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

‘ Second Lieut. Adrain Robert Brian, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
‘orps. 

8 Second Lieut. Burton Loren Lucas, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
orps. : 
Elijah Garrett Arnold, of California, 
Second Lieut. Russell R. Riddell, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. Walter Russell Ketcham, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Stephen Wear, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Wilbur Fisk Littleton; Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Huger Labouisse, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Walter Throckmorten Seett, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. ? 

Elizur Kirke Hart Fessenden, of Massachusetts. 

John Emmett Curran, of Oklahoma. 

Second Lieut. John Wilson O'Danteh Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Snader McCloy, Field Artillery Officers” 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Winant, jr., Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Smith Goodwin Fallaw, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Harry Dalton Kendrick, of Ohio. 

Second Lieut. Howard Wallace Cowan, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Walter Eugene Perkins, Infantry Officers’ 
serve Corps. 

Evan Haynes, of California. 
Second Lieut. Joseph Richard Busk, Infantry Officers’ 
serve Corps. 


Re- 


Re- 
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Second Lieut. Alonzo. Loveland Johnston, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Andrew Lyman Cooley, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harry Frank Thompson, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Leonard Corydon Barrell, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Carl McKee Innis, Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Henry Allen, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. bed 
Second Lieut. William Ernest Paschal, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Seeond Lieut. Faxon H. Bishop, Field Artillery Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Benjamin Witwer Pelton, of New York. 

Second Lieut. Joseph William McKenna, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lyman Hague Thompson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Francis Aaron Cochrene, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

Secend Lieut. Thomas Brounlee Longre, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Paul Leon Porter, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


James Aloysius MeCarthy, Infantry Officers’ 


orps. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Cherrington Vicars, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Losco Lafayette McDaniel, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Stanley Joseph Grogan, Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Sergt. Henri Wolbrette, First Infantry Machine Gun Com- 
pany, Louisiana National Guard. 

Second Lieut. Robert Brice Waters, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


ps. 
0 Second Lieut. Lloyd Bidwell Jones, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
lorps. 
Second Lieut. Stonewall Jackson, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong, of New Jersey. 

Corpl. Henry Carrington Jordan, First Field Artillery, Vir- 
ginia National Guard. 

Robert Elting Woodward, of the District of Columbia. 

Gerald Preshaw, of Kansas. 

William Kenyon Lloyd, of Arkansas. 

no Cee Lieut. Harold Quentin Moore, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

Second Lieut. Reuben Samuel Parker, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps 

Second Lieut. Ward Rathbun Clark, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles Davis Jencks, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. : 

Second Lieut. Warner Beardsley Gates, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Francis Scott Fitzgerald, of Minnesota. 

Second Lieut. Max Albert Tuttle, Field Artillery Officers’ Re- 
serve Co 


rps. 
Second Lieut. William Miller Bouknight, Field Artillery Off-. 


cers’ Reserve 
Farlow Burt, of Missouri. 
Warren Joseph Clear, of Massachusetts. 


serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Oscar Joseph Neundorfer, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Westwood Bowden Hays, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Henry Atwater Van Dyke, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Frederick Aloysius Norton, of Massachusetts. 

Allen Williamson Talley, of New York. 


Second Lieut. Wellborn Saxon Priddy, Infantry Officers’ Re- 


serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. O. D. Wells, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


Second Lieut. Russell Thurston Fry, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Co: 


Corps. 

William Baker Norris, jr., of Missouri. 

Second Lieut. Leonard Myrton Gaines, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
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Second Lieut. Madison Percy Jones, Artillery Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Ross Berry Smith, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. Samuel Irvine Anderson, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
555 Lieut. Philip Rice Hough, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 
Second Lieut. Walter B. Huff, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
5 Lieut. Merle J. Adams, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 
Second Lieut. Jefferson Aloysius Healy, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Bennett Woodburn, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Kenneth Johnson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. James William Payne, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Capt. Arthur Paulfrey Terry, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. - 
Second Lieut. William B. Wilson, Field Artillery Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. , 
Second Lieut. Stanley French Griswold, Infantry Officers’ 

Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. John Thomas Dibrell, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


orps. 

Wilbur Thomas Hooven, jr., of New Jersey. 

Second Lieut. Edmund Jones Lilly, jr., Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps 

Second oe Stephen David Lankester, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Oliver R. Hayes, of Massachusetts. 
5 Lieut. Daniel Hail Ripley, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Second Lieut. Eugene Goldsmith Shrock, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Cornelius Edward Ryan, of Massachusetts. 

Second Lieut. Raymond William Miller, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Garlot Hannan, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Henry Gottfritz Young, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, 

Second Lieut. John Edwin Hull, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Augustus Rawson, Infantry Officers’ 
‘Reserve Corps. 

James Franklin Corn of Kentucky. 

Second Lieut. Barkley Edward Lax, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Earle Edward Horton, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Carl Mark Rutan, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Francis Bresnahan, Infantry. Officers’ 
‘Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Campbell Cleave, Infgntry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

tei Lieut, Koger Marion Still, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Second Lieut. Alexander Hamilton Garnjost, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Herbert F. Thomas, Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Donald Weldon Brann, Infantry Officers’ Re- 


serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Philip Henry Didriksen, Infantry Officers’ Re- 


Samuel Joseph Arthur Kelley, of Massachusetts. 

Arthur Arnold Baker, of Kansas. 

Joseph Nathan Arthur, of South Carolina. 

Second Lieut. Gilman Kimball Crockett, Infantry Officers’ 
‘Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Edison ‘Roderick, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps 

Second Lieut. Wallace Alan Mead, Infantry Boer, Reservo 
Corps. 

James Henry Howe, of Mississippi. 

Second Lieut. James Sherman Medill, 
‘Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Jurey Howard, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Infantry Officers“ 


rps. 
Second Lieut. James Kennedy Moorhead, Infantry Officers’ 
‘Reserve Corps. x 

Second Lieut. John Cleveland Robinson Hall, — O- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
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Robert Artel Case, of Iowa. 

Second Lieut. Ray Winfield Harris, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

John James Lyons, of Nebraska. 

Second Lieut. Elbert Wilson Lockwood, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Fuller Frizzell, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Benjamin Oliver, jr., Field Artillery 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Robinson Earl Duff, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, 
Second Lieut. Leon Wilcomb Hilliard, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Walter Colen Blalock, Infantry Officers’ Re- 


David Jenkins Ewing, Infantry Officers’ Re- 


serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Arthur Reid, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Hamilton Johnston, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
C JOrps. 


Second Lieut. Raymond Godfrey Lehman, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. 
Reserve Corps. 
John Russell Deane, of California. 
Richard Zeigler Crane, of Massachusetts, 
George William Smith, of Vermont. 
Hilliard Vincent MacGowan, of New York. 
Second Lieut. George Smith Berry, jr., Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second | Lieut Carl Harms Schroeder, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Guy Sidney Williams, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Claude Briggs, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Li Lieut. Christopher Sutton Robinson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Cadwalader Price, jr., Infantry Ofi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
6 Second Lieut. Paul Samuel Beard, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Sorpe. 
. Norman Bemis Chandler, of Massachusetts. 
Richard Ogle Welch, of Maryland. 
Second Lieut. Richard Head Trippe, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Roswell Herbert Bill, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lient. Harry Arthur Robinson, Field Artillery Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Wright Helm Johnson, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. George William Clover, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Francis Xavier Callahan, Field Artillery Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Perey Lee Manefee, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Donald Bentley Doan, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edwin Allan Smith, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harvey Gwin Thomas, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Edward Walter Moses, of Missouri. 

Second Lieut. Richard Grant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. James Leftwich Harrison, Field Artillery Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Roy Shedrick Meek, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Floyd C. Harding, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Rolfe Saunders Sample, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Wesley Clayton Thompson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Charles Byron McColley, of Iowa. 

Second Lieut. Robert Edward Kennington, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
8 Second Lieut. Percy Lee Sadler, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

orps. 


Irvine Callander Seudder, Infantry Officers’ 


Second Lieut. George Luther Morrow, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Ge Second Lieut. Robert Weed Doye, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Beond Lient. William Cecil Rymer, Fieid Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Virgil Lourie Blanding, of Illinois. 
George Franklin Ludington, of Maryland. 
Henry Fletcher Martin, of Florida. 
Alan Grant Paine, of Washington. 
Irving Smith, jr., of New Jersey. 
Frederic Clayton Stiles, of Illinois. 
Eugene Raymond Vawter, of West Virginia. 
Second Lieut. Charkes Robert Woody, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Pies Lieut. Hugh Coy Courtright, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. Evan Marshall Sherrill, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Wendell Tyng Smith, of Maine, 
Second Lieut. James Wylie Arnold, Infantry Offieers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Bernard Franklin Hurless, 
Reserve Corps. 
0 Second Lieut, Dorsey Gooch Myers, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
‘orps. 
baren Lieut. Louis James Hablas, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
S, 
Second Lieut. George Winslow Washburn, Field Artillery 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
Second Lieut. Lynn Helm, jr., 
serve Corps. 
James Archibald Edmond, of Texas. 
Second Lieut. Raymond Mathias Heckman, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Francis Robert Dunlop Holran, of New Jersey. 
Second Lieut. Harold Tibbitts Gallager, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut, Allan Prescott Tappan, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Beverly Daniel Evans, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Robert Frayser Wilson, of Missouri, 
Second Lieut. Milton Jarrett Norman, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. James Watson Porch, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. f- 
Second Lieut. John Henry Hilldring, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Jennings Davis, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Emory Adolphus Peek, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Pyt. Edward Adolph Vosseler, Company B, Seventh Infantry, 
New York National Guard. 
Second Lieut. William Donald MeMillin, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Breckinridge Wade, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
8 Second Leut. James Gideon Kyle, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. John Hurst Rodman, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Infantry Officers’ 


Field Artillery Officers’ Re- 


rps. 

Second Lieut. William Dan Powell, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Hulsey Beall Cason, Field Artillery Officers” 
Reserve Corps. 

es Lieut. Samuel John Cole, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


eee Lieut. Louis Patrick Tiers, Infantry, Officers” Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. David Lamson Wood, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

George Giltner Bell, of Kansas. 

Capt. Edward Thorp Lane, jr., Infantry Officers" Reserve 
Corps. 

James Fairbank Smith, of Illinois. 

Second Lieut. William Charles Louisell, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Herbert Benjamin Wilcox, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Edward Russell White, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, 


ry rrr Tere 
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First Lieut. Harold Thompson Ammerman, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Paul Harwood Plough, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Jesse Eckard Whitt, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut, William Emanuel Goe, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Henry Seton, of New York. 

Second Lieut. William Leonard Ritter, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Hieut. Robert Winchell Patterson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Marion Herman Cardwell, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Patterson Whiteman, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Joseph 18 Richards, of California. 

Ellis De Vern Willis, ef Iowa. 

Gerald Fessenden Beal, of Massachusetts. 

Second Lieut. Charles Henry Sears, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Druid Emmet Wheeler, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Royall Lugton, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

or Corie. 1 Lieut. Michael Johann Perret, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

Charles Herbert Eypper, of New Jersey. 

Second Lieut, Stewart Elvin Reimel, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Douglas Power Newell, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Kendall Jordan Fielder, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second i Tieut. Frederick Page Geyer, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Joseph Trimble, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Curtis De Ware, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Hugh Donald Adair, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


William Ellery Loring, of Massachusetts. 

3 Lieut. Lester Clinton Wing, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

Second Een Joseph Robbins Bibb, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Joseph ©. Behan, jr., of New York. 

Benjamin Hilsdon Bartholow, of New York. 

Irving McNeil Ives, of New York. 

John Raeburn Green, of Missouri. 

Second Lieut. Reginald R. Bacon, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
‘Second Lieut. James Danial Tucker, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Russell Conwell Snyder, Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. David Broome Van Pelt, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harry Ezra Pond, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harvey Allan Tonnesen, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Shuyler Bailey Marshall, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Neal Tuttle, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Hubbell Emerson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Eddy Cook, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Chalmers McDermid, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Washington Young, jr., Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
a Lieut. Pete Crisspell Black, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
1 . Lieut. Eugene Hill Mitchell, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

8. 
Second Lieut. Leslie Harrod Blank, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Gerbe Lieut. Donald Stevens Grimm, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


9 Lieut. Benton Lamar Boykin, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 


Second Lieut. Walter Michael Eugene Sullivan, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
oe Lieut. Kameil Maertens, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Raymond John Considine, of Pennsylvania. 
Second Lieut, Allan James Kennedy, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
John Clark Cutrer, of Mississippi. 
Clifton Rogers Gordon, of California. 
3 Lieut. Martin Luther Howard, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 
Second Li Lieut. Leo Joseph Farrell, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Bradford Seely Covell, Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. James Galt Elder, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Walter Shea Wood, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. Frank Owen Stephens, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Henry Quarterman, jr., Field Artil- 
lery Officers’ Reserve Corps, 

Second Lieut. Benjamin Brandon Bain, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Ira Clarence Eaker, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Tom Dunbar Halliday, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Paul Harrison Arthur, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Stanton Louis Bertschey, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Warren Miles Amerine, of Georgia. 

Second: Lieut. Romeyn Beck Hough, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Henry Cowles Merritt, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Cheney L. Bertholf, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps 

Second Lieut. Dudley Edwards Bell, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

First Lieut. Clarence Bovaird Nixon, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Carl Glass, Field Artillery Officers’ Re- 

serve Corps. 

Sidney Clifford, of Rhode Island. 

Harry Lee Franklin, of Kentucky. 

Isham Rowland Williams, of North Carolina. 

Second Lieut. Edwin L. Collins, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut, John Bestor Meriweather, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut, John Franck Dahringer, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Frank George Hinman, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Robert Edward Lee Cook, jr., Infantry Officers” 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Colbert Sullivan, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Grahame Molloy Bates, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Walter Rooke Evans, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Robert Quail Whitten, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward Reese Roberts, Field Artillery Officers” 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Donald L. Bressler, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Second Lieut. Walter Ernst Lauer, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
- Second Lieut. Albert Hugh Dumas, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Paul Shober Jones, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Tps. 

Second Lieut. Paul Thompson Baker, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Louis Sanal Nast Phillipp, of Tennessee. 

Second Lieut. Albert Woodbury Emmons, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Robert Porter Bell, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
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Second Lieut. Harold William Keller, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edwin William Piburn, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. James Clyde Williams, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. James Johnston McCutcheon, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut, William Henry Clark, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth Stoddard Whittemore, Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Albert Carl Maack, Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Addison Leavens Martin, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Mack Morgan Lynch, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Henry Philip Folwell, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Sergt. Robert Perry Mahon, jr., Company K, First Infantry, 
Louisiana National Guard. 

Judson Gordon Martell, of Massachusetts. 

Second Lieut. Frank Huber Partridge, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Franklin Knight Kennedy, jr., Infantry OM- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Claiborne Royall, jr., Field Artillery 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Herbert Crittenden Segur, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lynwood Herbert Smith, Field Artillery 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Leo Vivian Cowin, of Pennsylvania. 

David Pinckney Powers, of Virginia. 

Second Lieut. Stewart Alexander McHie, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Robb Steere MacKie, of New York. 

Second Lieut. Derrill de Saussure Trenholm, 1 Offi- 
eers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Stafford Marion Cromelin, Field Artillery 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Walter Raymon Gartin, Quartermaster Sec- 
tion, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Michael Edmond Halloran, Field Artillery 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Idwal Hubert Edwards, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Paul James Vevia, Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Ralph Burnham Gibson, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. j 

Second Lieut. Henri de La Chapelle, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

8 Lieut. James Barclay Smith, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

Second Li Lieut. Kenneth Victor Elliott, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
a cece Lieut. Martin Sims Read, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Richardson Bronson, of Connecticut. 

Second Lieut. Paul Steele, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps, 

Fred Thurston Marsh, of New Hampshire. 

Second Lieut. Luther Nathaniel Johnson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Archibald Ralph Gordon, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Earle Rowe Spaulding, of Nebraska. 

Second Lieut. Stanley Augustus Anderson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lient. Robert Emmett Cummings, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Philip Gerald Carroll, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, 

Second Lieut. Winter Davis Horton, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serye Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harry Fayette Schoonover, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Francis Letcher Lafon, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

50 a Lieut. Louis Simmons Stickney, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 

Tarlton a Fleming Parsons, of Virginia. 


Second Lieut. John Bethea Stratford, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
8 First Lieut. John Ralston Graham, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
orps. 
8 Second Lieut. George Henry Gillin, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
‘orps. 
Second Lieut. James Larkin Dikes, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Ben Curtis McComas, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
8 Lieut. Kenneth B. Gunn, Infantry Officers“ Reserve 

rps. 

Second Lieut. Maurice Garver Stubbs, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Pvt. Boniface Campbell, Battery F, Fifteenth Field Artillery. 

Cyril Kelly Richards, of Missouri. 

Second Lieut. Archibald Andrew Fall, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Vernon William Aikins, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Frank Romaine Schucker, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Stewart Warren, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Weeks Cunningham, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Roland Sylvester Dingley, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Bocond Lieut John Leo Davey, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corp 
Second Lieut. Sam Berto Hearn, Field Artillery Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Goode Wilson, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harry Walker Farmer, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. James Martin Belwood, Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. James Patrick O'Reilly, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Henry Oscar Swindler, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Delos Grosyenor Smith, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
3 Lieut. Alfred Leslie Haig, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
5 Lieut. Haskell Allison, Infantry Officers“ Reserve 
rps. 
8 Second Lieut. Fred Othello Mills, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
‘orps. 
Wosa Lieut. Herman P. Quentin, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. George Downes Parnell, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
3 Lieut. Bruce Glenn Kirk, Infantry Officers“ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. William Dacre Hamilton, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Davis Jones, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
3 Lieut. Russell Skinner, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
enar Lieut. John Hager Randolph, Infantry Officers“ Re- 
serve 
Second Li Lieut. Bernard Amander Bingham, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Burwell Alexander Atkinson, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Gna Lieut. John Ashby Jones, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Second Lieut. Norris Adron Wimberley, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Herbert Ralph Kerbow, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lloyd Leander Boughton, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Stephen Edward Hurley, of Illinois. 
Second Lieut. Marquis George Eaton, Infantry Officers’ Re 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Gerald William Norman, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serye Corps. 
Robert Leonard Hooven, of New Jersey. 
Walton Alfred Elliott, of Iowa. 
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Second Lieut. John Alexander Klein, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. * 

Second Lieut. Arthur Harold Luse, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Clayton Seraska Whitehead, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Arthur Swift, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Edwin Grose, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Robert Creighton Wright, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Kilburn Roby Brown, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Tleut. Carl Bullitt Rauterberg, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
= Second Lieut. Everett Latimer Rice, Infantry Officers’ Re- 

serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence A. Kurtz, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Leland Thompson, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Martin Stevenson Chester, Engineer Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Francis Marion Dudley, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Marcel Henry Mial, Field Artillery Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Ciarence Allen Ludlum, jr., Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Connor Samford, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harry Reichelderfer, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Samuel Snyder, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
8 Second I. Lieut. Rufus Harold Milne, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 

orps. 

Samuel Francis Cohn, of Nebraska. 

Second Lieut. Alexander Russell Bolling, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Duncan Thomas Boisseau, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

John Thomas Lucey, jr., of New Jersey. 

Second Lieut. James Leonard Pps Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Evan Jervis Morris, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Walter Brighton Davis, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 


Second Lieut. Robert Francis Campbell, Infantry Officers’ Re- } 


serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Dunbar Chambliss, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lewis Charles Beebe, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Oregon National Guard. 

John Augustus Rodgers, of Pennsylvania. 

Second Lieut. Sam Murray, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. George Joséph Kilgore, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lewis Church Chamberlin, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Horace Deming Wilce, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 


To be second lieutenant with rank from October 31, 1917. 
Edward Hanson Connor, jr., of Kansas. 


To be second lieutenant with rank from November 29, 1917. 
Thomas Newton Stark, of South Carolina. 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


To be second licutenants with rank from October 26, 1917. 


Edgardo Vazquez, jr., second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Virgil Norberto Cordero, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Mario Cordero, second lieutenant, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Timoteo Sapia, of Porto Rico. 

Juan Luis Oliver, of Porto Rico. 

Edwardo Andino Romanach, of Porto Rico. 

Guillermo Geddes Latimer, of Porto Rico, 

Rafael Pirazzi, of Porto Rico, 
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~ CONFIRMATIONS. 
Evecitive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 4, 1918. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 


Brig. Gen. Peyton C. March to be major general. 
Brig. Gen. Edwin B. Babbitt to be brigadier general, 
CHAPLAIN. 
Ney. Melvin Verne Oggel to be chaplain, 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants, 
Charles August Stammel, jr. 
Albert Gordon Bower. 
Arthur Russell Porter, jr, 
Virgil Heath Cornell. 
Everett Le Compte Cook, 
Ralph Leslie Cudlipp. 
James Brent Anderson. 
George Perry Ross. 
Ebner Holmes Inmon. 
William Alger Shaw. 
Theo. Wallace O’Brien, 


DENTAL CORPS. 


To be first lieutenants. 


John Godfrey Urban. 

Carl Stevenson Emmert. 
William Henry Siefert. 
Samuel J. Lewis. 

James Henry O'Reilly. 
Frederick Werner Miller. 
James Alfred Curtis, jr. 
James Jay Weeks. 

John Nelson White. 

Homer Lash Sams. : 
George Magnor Krough. 
Wayne W. Woolley. 
Edward Wallace Barr. 
Fernando Emilio Rodriguez, 
John Leigh Davis. 

Joseph Henry Jaffer. 
‘Adolph August Meyer. 
Howard Clayton Feyler. 
William Ferdinand Scheumann. 
Alonzo Gooch McCue, jr. 
Campbell Hopsen Glascock, 
Austin Freeman Roberts. 
William Frederic Wieck. 
Thomas Herbert Veale. 
Lawrence Joseph Dunn. 
Carl Reuben Oman. 

Leslie Albert Gould. 
Harold Avery Curtis. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Ralston Dean Livingston to be a second lieutenant, 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
Leon C. Swager to be second lieutenant. 
` COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Leon J. Walrath to be second lieutenant. 
Harold Stacey Macomber to be second lieutenant. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY, 
CAVALRY ARM, 


To be second lieutenants. 
Leonard Over. > 
Carlton B. Rettig. 
Samuel O. Taylor. 
John S. McCloy. 
Robert Driscoll. 
George S. Warren. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

To be second lieutenants. 
George Wesley Norrick. } 
Lynn Helm, jr. 
Fred P. Clark. 
Frank Starr Pope. 
Alfred G. Ford. 
Edward Reese Roberts. 


COAST ARTILLERY. CORPS, 
é To be second lieutenants. 
Harry Lee Campbell. 
Lawrence W. Fox, jr. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 


Walter A. Stover, 
James R. Lowry, jr. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 
To be major generals, 
Brig. Gen. William C. Langfitt. 


Brig. Gen. John E. McMahon. 
Brig. Gen. William G. Haan. 


To be brigadier generals, 


Col. John B. McDonald, 
Col. Edward A. Millar. 
Col. DeRosey C. Cabell, 
Col. Thomas H. Rees. 
Col. George W. Gatchell, 
Col. P. D. Lochridge. 
Col. Nathaniel F. McClure, 
Col. Peter C. Harris. 
Col. Munroe McFarland. 
Col. William R. Sample. 
Col. Eli A. Helmick. 

Col. John S. Winn. 

Col. Robert L. Howze. 
Col. Clement A. F. Flagler. 
Col. Charles D. Rhodes. 
Col. William W. Harts. 
Col. Charles Crawford. 
Col. William S. Graves, 
Col. Frank D. Webster. 
Col. Joseph D. Leitch. 
Col. Robert Alexander. 
Col. William C. Davis. 
Col. Francis C. Marshall.“ 
Col. Edgar Jadwin. 

Col. James A. Ryan. 

Col. Fred W. Sladen. 
Col. Harry H. Bandholtz. 
Col, Peter Murray. 

Col. Paul A. Wolf. 

Col. Tiemann N. Horn. 
Col. Palmer E. Pierce. 
Col. William Chamberlaine. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Arary, 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
Capt. Richard H. Williams, to be major. 
Capt. Alfred M. Mason, to be major. 
Capt. Kenneth C. Masteller, to be major. 
Capt. Joseph Matson, to be major. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Simon Medine. 

Second Lieut. Samuel L. Kuhn. 
Second Lieut. Louis Graham. 

Second Lieut. Roy M. McCutchen, 
Second Lieut. William Lohmeyer, jr. 
Second Lieut. William A. Clark. 
Second Lieut. Aubrey H. Bond. 
Second Lieut. Hubert W. Collins. 
Second Lieut. Harold J. MeDonald. 
Second Lieut. Maurice P. van Buren, 
Second Lieut. Frederick S. H. Smith. 
Second Lieut. Frank B. Hastie. 
Second Lieut. Harold Van V. Fay. 
Second Lieut. Oscar R. Peterson. 
Second Lieut. Thomas K. Meloy. 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Love. 
Second Lieut. Bennet H. Bowley, jr. 
Second Lieut. Robert D. Ingalls. 
Second Lieut. William L. G. Mackenzie. 
Second Lieut. Walter L. Medding. 
Second Lieut. Warren A. Lyon. 
Second Lieut. Roger W. Parkhurst, 
Second Lieut. Albert C. Lieber, Jr. 
Second Lieut. Robert K. Munroe. 
Second Lieut. James A. Bjerregaard. 
Second Lieut, Eugene F. Gaebler, 
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Second Lieut. William C. Atwater, ie 
Second Lieut. Henry E. Strout, jr. 

Second Lieut. John A. Strang. | 
Second Lieut. George E. Robinson. | 
Second Lieut. Frank C. Rogers. 
Second Lieut. Philip N. Cristal. 
Second Lieut. Clifford H. Springer. 
Second Lieut. Edward P. Morton. 
Second Lieut. Langley S. Homer. 
Second Lieut. George J. Nold. 


MEDICAL CORPS, 


Maj. William H. Tefft to be lieutenant cotonel. 
Maj. Liewellyn P, Williamson to be lieutenant colonel. 
TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 
To be lieutenant colonels, 
Maj. Dennis P. Quinlan. 
Maj. Gouverneur V. Packer. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 
To be colonels, „ 
Lieut. Col. Alexander M. Davis. 
Lieut. Col. Richmond McA. Schofield. 
Lieut. Col. Robert S. Smith. 
Lieut. Col. Arthur W. Yates. 
To be lieutenant colonels, 
Maj. Morton J. Henry. 
Maj. William Elliott. 
Maj. James A. Logan, jr. 
Maj. Salmon F. Dutton. 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be colonels, 
Lieut, Col. Louis T. Hess. 
Lieut. Col. Christopher C. Collins. 
Benjamin J. Edger, jr. 
Samuel M. Waterhouse. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 
James D. Heysinger. 
Lloyd L. Smith. 
John B. Huggins. 
William H. Tefft. 
Llewellyn P. Williamson. 
William R. Davis. 
Leartus J. Owen. 
Robert M. Culler. 
Frank W. Weed. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
To be colonels, 

Kenneth Morton. 
Samuel Hof, 

SIGNAL CORPS. 

Ta be colonels. 
Daniel J. Carr. 
Leonard D. Wildman. 


To be lieutenant colonel, 


Alfred T. Clifton. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
To be colonels, 
Lieut. Col. Charles Keller, 
Lieut. Col. Spencer Cosby. 
Lieut. Col. James F. McIndoe, 
Lieut. Col. Jay J, Morrow. 
Lieut. Col. George P. Howell. 
Lieut. Col. Frederick W. Altstaetter, 
Lieut. Col. Lewis H. Rand. 
Lieut. Col. Thomas H. Jackson. 
Lieut. Col. Gustave R. Lukesh, 


To be captains, 


First Lieut. Edmond H. Levy. 
First Lieut.. Thoma. D. Stamps. 
First Lieut. Bartley M. Harloe. 


First Lieut. Starr C. Wardrop. 
First Lieut. Girard B. Troland. 
First Lieut. Llewellyn M. Griffith. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be colonels, 


Lieut. Col. Louis R. Burgess. 
Lieut. Col. James A. Shipton. 
Lieut. Col. William Chamberlaine. 
Lieut. Col. George H. McManus. 
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Lieut. Col. Edward J. Timberlake, 
Lieut. Col. James M. Williams, 
Lieut. Col. Alston Hamilton. 
Lieut. Col. John C. Gilmore, jr. 
Lieut. Col. Joseph L. Knowlton, 
Lieut, Col. Joseph Wheeler, jr. | 
Lieut. Col. Robert E. Callan. \ 
Lieut. Col. Edwin Landon. ' 
Lieut. Col. Clarence H. McNeil. 
Lieut. Col. Joseph P. Tracy. 


Lieut. Col. Percy M. Kessler. \ 


Lieut. Col. Johnson Hagood. . } 
Lieut. Gol. George T. Patterson. 
Lieut. Col. Frank K. Fergusson. 
Lieut. Col. William E. Cole. | 
Lieut. Col. Marcellus G. Spinks. 
Lieut. Col. Jacob C. Johnson, 
Lieut. Col. Robert E. Wyllie. į 
Lieut. Col. William Forse. 7 
Lieut. Col. Malcolm Young. { 
Lieut. Col. Laurence C. Brown. 
Lieut. Col. Harry L. Steele. 
Lieut. Col. Thomas F. Dwyer. į 
Lieut. Col. James B. Mitchell. | 
Lieut. Col. Alfred S. Morgan. 
Lieut. Col. Charles H. Hilton. 
Lieut. Col. Edward L. Glasgow ` 
Lieut, Col. Percy Willis. 
Lieut. Col. Joseph B. Douglas. 
Lieut. Col. John R. Procter. 
Lieut. Col. John B. Christian. 

- Lieut. Col. Frederick W. Phisterer. 


Maj. 
Maj. 
. Harry L. Steele. 
Thomas F. Dwyer. 
James B. Mitchell. 
Alfred S. Morgan. 
Charles H. Hilton. 

. Edward L. Glasgow. 

. Percy Willis. 

. William F. Stewart, jr. 
. Joseph B. Douglas. * 
Hudson T. Patten. 

. Edward Kimmell. 
John R. Procter. 

. John B. Christian. 

. Frederick W. Phisterer, 
Robert H. C. Kelton, 

. Percy P. Bishop. 
Henry J. Hatch. 

. William F. Hase. 

. William R. Doores. 

. James F. Howell. 

. Jesse C. Nicholls, 

. Henry W. Schull. 

. Clifton C. Carter. 

. Stanley D. Embick. >, 
. William H. Monroe. 
Leonard T. Waldron. 
. Ernest A. Greenough, 
. Alexander Greig, jr. 
James A. Ruggles. 
Terence E. Murphy. 
Harry W. Newton. 

. Allen D. Raymond. 

. James R. Pourie. 

. John L. Hughes. | 
. John W. C. Abbott. 
Harry T. Matthews. 
Harry C. Barnes. 

. Stephen H. Mould. 

. Louis S. Chappelear. 
Granville Sevier. 
Robert F. Woods. 
Albert C. Thompson. 

. Ellison L. Gilmer. 

. John McBride, jr. 

. Richard K. Cravens. 

. George O. Hubbard. 
James M. Wheeler. 

. Harrison S. Kerrick. 


To be lieutenant colonels, 


Malcolm Young. 
Laurence C. Brown. 


Maj. Frank J. Miller. 
Maj. Philip S. Golderman, 
Maj. Charles L. Lanham, 
Maj. George F. Connolly. 
Maj. John S. Johnston. 
Maj. Joseph S. Hardin. 
Maj. Louis E. Bennett. 
Maj. George L. Hicks, jr. 
Maj. Lynn E. Edwards. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be colonels, i 


Lieut. Col, John E. Stephens. 
Lieut. Col. Thomas E. Merrill, 
Lieut. Col. Fox Conner. 

Lieut. Col. Henry W. Butner. 
Lieut. Col. Henry L. Newbold. 
Lieut. Col. Ernest D. Scott. 
Lieut. Col. Lucius R. Holbrook, 
Lieut. Col. Harrison Hall. 
Lieut. Col. Wright Smith. 
Lieut, Col. Alfred A. Starbird. 
Lieut. Col. Charles R. Lloyd. 
Lieut. Col. Oliver L. Spaulding, jr. 
Lieut. Col. Conrad H. Lanza, 
Lieut. Col. Lewis S. Ryan. 

Lieut. Col. Howard L. Landers, 
Lieut. Col. William H. Burt. 


To be lieutenant colonels, 


Maj. Lewis S. Ryan. 
Maj. Howard L. Landers, 
Maj. William H. Burt. 
Maj. Clarence N. Jones. 
Maj. Frederick B. Hennessy, 
Maj. Laurin L. Lawson. d 
Maj. Morris E. Locke. 

Maj. John W. Kilbreth, 

Maj. James H. Bryson. 

Maj. Roger O. Mason. 

Maj. William S. Browning, 
Maj. Joseph F. Barnes. 4 
Maj. William P. Ennis. 

Maj. Dennis H. Currie. 

Maj. Beverly F. Browne. 

Maj. Raymond S. Pratt. 

Maj. Alden F. Brewster, 

Maj. Norton E. Wood. 
Maj. Albert S. Fuğer. 

Maj. William N. Michel. 

Maj. Ernest S. Wheeler. 
Maj. Lesley J. McNair. 

Maj. Walter D. Smith. 

Maj. Creed F. Cox. 

Maj. Leo P, Quinn. ` 

Maj. Walter H. Smith. 

Maj. Albert T. Bishop. 

Maj. Harold W. Huntley. ` 
Maj: Edwin De L. Smith. 


To be majors. 
Capt. Charles J. Ferris. 
Capt. Walter D. Smith, 
Capt. Creed F. Cox. 
Capt. Leo P. Quinn. 
Capt. Walter H. Smith. 
Capt. John S. Hammond. 
Capt. Albert T. Bishop. ; 
Capt. Harold W. Huntley, i 
Capt. Edwin De L. Smith. 
Capt. Ralph Mer. Pennell,” i 
Capt. Walter S. Sturgill, ^ 
Capt. Sherman Miles. 
Capt. Cortlandt Parker. 
Capt. Richard C. Burleson, ' 
Capt. Joseph R. Davis. X 
Capt. John R. Starkey. 
Capt. Rene E. De R. Hoyle. 
Capt. Dawson Olmstead, 
Capt. John C. Maul. 
Capt. Albert L. Hall. 
Capt. George H. Paine. 
Capt. Leroy P. Collins. 
Capt. Ballard Lyerly. 
Capt. Robert H. Lewis, 


* 
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Capt. Phillip W. Booker. T 
Capt. Fred T. Cruse. 

Capt. James P. Marley. — 
Capt. Waldo C. Potter. 
Capt. John W. Downer. 
Capt. Benjamin M. Bailey. 
Capt. William F. Sharp. 
Capt. Frank Thorp, jr. 
Capt. E. R. Warner McCabe, 
Capt. Donald C. MeDonald. 
Capt. John G. Tyndall. 

Capt. Otto L. Brunzell. 

Capt. Clifford L. Corbin. 
Capt. Pierre V. Kieffer. 
Capt. Charles T. Harris, jr. 
Capt. Maxwell Murray. N 
Capt. Alfred L. P. Sands. 
Capt. Henry H. Pfeil. 

Capt. Charles P. George. 
Capt. Charles W. Harlow. 
Capt. William H. Rucker. 
Capt. William H. Shepherd. 
Capt. Marshall G. Randol. 
Capt. John N. Greely. 

Capt. Webster A. Capron. 
Capt. John E. Mort. 

Capt. James H. Burns. è 
Capt. Everett S. Hughes. 
Capt. Thomas J, Smith. 
Capt. Roger S. Parrott. 
Capt. Thurman H. Bane, 
Capt. Thomas D. Sloan. 
Capt. Harold Geiger. 

Capt. Claude B. Thummell. 
Capt. Edwin M. Watson, 
Capt. Harold E. Miner, 
Capt. Joseph A. Rogers. 
Capt. Charles T. Griffith. 
Capt. Ronald D. Johnson. 
Capt. Jacob E. Devers. ` 
Capt. Lucien H. Taliaferro, 
Capt. Harold H. Bateman. 
Capt. Frank A. Turner. 
Capt. George G. Seaman. 


To be majors with rank from December 5, 1917. 


Capt. Franz A. Doniat. 
Capt. Carl A. Baehr, e 
Capt. Robert S. Donaldson. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. Frank M. Caldwell. 
Lieut. Col. James J. Hornbrook, 
Lieut. Col. William F. Clark, 0 
Lieut. Col. Samuel G. Jones. 
Lieut. Col. Melvin W. Rowell. 
Lieut. Col. Lawrence J. Fleming, 
Lieut. Col. Oren B. Meyer, 
Lieut. Col. Charles J. Symmonds. 
Lieut. Col. Charles W. Fenton. 
Lieut. Col. Edward D. Anderson, 
Lieut. Col. George P. White. 
Lieut. Col. Louis O. Scherer. 
Lieut. Col. Robert J. Fleming. 
Lieut. Col. Edwin B. Winans. 
Lieut. Col. William T. Johnston. 
Lieut. Col. Harold P. Howard. 
Lieut. Co}. Elmer Lindsley. 
Lieut. Col. William J. Glasgow. 
Lieut. Col. Frank S. Armstrong. 
Lieut. Col. James G. Harbord. 
Lieut. Col. Samuel D. Rockenbach, 
Lieut. Col. Kirby Walker. 

Lieut. Col. Alexander M. Miller. 
Lieut. Col. Charles B. Drake. 
Lieut. Col. Harry O. Williard. 
Lieut. Col. John P. Wade. 

Lieut. Col. Ola W. Bell. 

Lieut. Col. Abraham G. Lott. 
Lieut. Col. Samuel F. Dallam. 
Lieut. Col. William Kelly, jr. 
Lieut. Col. Alfred E. Kennington, 
Lieut. Col. Edward P. Orton. 
Lieut. Col. Robert B. Powers, 
Lieut. Col. Francis H. Pope, 


Lieut. Col. Herman A. Sievert. 
Lieut. Col. Pierce A. Murphy. 
Lieut. Col. Frederick T. Arnold. 


To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Alexander M. Miller, 
Maj. Charles B. Drake. 
Maj. Harry O. Williard, 
Maj. John P. Wade. 

Maj. Ola W. Bell. 

Maj. Abraham G. Lott. 
Maj. Samuel F. Dallam. 
Maj. William Kelly, jr. 
Maj. Henry C. Whitehead. 
Maj. William D. Chitty. 
Maj. Alfred E. Kennington. 
Maj. Edward P. Orton. 
Maj. Robert B. Powers, 
Maj. Francis H. Pope. 

Maj. Herman H. Sievert. 
Maj. George E. Mitchell. 
Maj. Pierce A. Murphy. 
Maj. Frederick T. Arnold. 
Maj. James N. Munro. 
Maj. William S. Valentine. 
Maj. Henry C. Smither, 
Maj. Roy B. Harper. 

Maj. Thomas A. Roberts. 
Maj. Edgar A. Sirmyer. 
Maj. Frank R. McCoy. 
Maj. Clarence R. Day. 
Maj. Willard H. McCornack. 
Maj. Guy V. Henry. 

Maj. Wallace B. Scales, 
Maj. Conrad S. Babcock, 
Maj. Charles C. Farmer, jr. 
Maj. Grayson v. Heidt. 
Maj. Albert N. McClure, 
Maj. Holland Rubottom. 
Maj. Aubrey Lippincott. 
Maj. Henry W. Parker. 
Maj. William H. Winters. 
Maj. Douglas McCaskey. 
Maj. Samuel B. Pearson. 
Maj. Freeborn P. Holcomb, 
Maj. Albert A. King. 

Maj. Daniel Van Voorhis. 
Maj. Julien E. Gaujot. 
Maj. Delphey T. E. Casteel. 
Maj. Joseph R. McAndrews, 
Maj. George E. Lovell. 
Maj. Frank L. Case. 

Maj. John H. Lewis. 

Maj. Harry N. Cootes. 
Maj. Charles W. Van Way. 
Maj. Wilson G. Heaton. 
Maj. Edward Davis. 

Maj. James M. Burroughs. 
Maj. Dorsey Cullen. 

Maj. Charles H. Boice. 
Maj. Daniel H. Gienty. 
Maj. William J. Kendrick. 
Maj. George T. Bowman. 
Maj. John 8. Fair. 

Maj. Robert J. Reaney. 
Maj. Sherrard Coleman. 
Maj. William F. Herringshaw. 
Maj. Joseph A. Baer. 
Maj. Charles F. Martin: 
Maj. Willis V. Morris. 
Maj. Walter S. Grant. 
Maj. Charles M. Wesson. 
Maj. Morton C. Mumma, 
Maj. Frank P. Amos. 

Maj. Julian A. Benjamin. 
Maj. James Goethe. 

Maj. Varien D. Dixon. 
Maj. Verne La S. Rockwell. 
Maj. George B. Comly. 
Maj. Charles G. Harvey. 
Maj. Richard M. Thomas, 
Maj. George B. Rodney. 
Maj. Alexander H. Davidson. 
Maj. Christian A. Bach. 
Maj. David H. Biddle. 
Maj. William F. H. Godson, 
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Maj. George W. Winterburn. 
Maj. Lewis ‘Foerster. 
Maj. William P. Moffet. 
Maj. Archibald F. Commiskey, 
Maj. William A. Cornell 
Maj. George J. Oden. 
Maj. James E. Shelley. 
Maj. Edward Calvert. 
Maj. Edmund S. Sayer. 
Maj. Bruce Palmer. 
Maj. James E. Fechet. 
Maj. Philip W. Corbusier, 
Maj. Frederick M. Jones. 
Maj. John A. Wagner. 
Maj. Archie Miller. 
Maj. William S. Wells. 
Maj. William H. Clopton, jr. 
Maj. Robert M. Nolan. 
Maj. William O. Reed. 
Maj. Henry Gibbins. 
Maj. Charles O. Thomas, jr. 
Maj. Edmond R. Tompkins. 
Maj. Arthur Poillon. 
Maj. George A. Purington. 
Maj. George W. Biegler. 
Maj. Francis W. Glover. 
Maj. Laurence S. Carson. 
Maj. Timothy M. Coughlan. 
Maj. Alexander B. Coxe, 
Maj. James Huston, 

To be majors. 


Capt. Charles F. Martin, 
Capt. Willis V. Morris. 
Capt. Walter S. Grant. 
Capt. Charles M. Wesson. 
Capt. Morton C. Mumma, 
Capt. Frank P. Amos. 

Capt. Julian A. Benjamin, 
Capt. James Goethe. 

Capt. Varien D. Dixon. 
Capt. Verne La S. Rockwell. 
Capt. George B. Comly. 
Capt. Charles G. Harvey. 
Capt. Richard M. Thomas. 
Capt. George B. Rodney. 
Capt. Alexander H. Davidson, 
Capt. Christian A. Bach. 
Capt. David H. Biddle. 
Capt. William F. H. Godson. 
Capt. George W. Winterburn, 
Capt. Lewis Foerster. : 
Capt. William P. Moffet. 
Capt. Archibald F. Commiskey, 
Capt. William A. Cornell, 
Capt. George J. Oden. 

Capt. James E. Shelley. 
Capt. Edward Calvert. 

Capt. Edmund S. Sayer. 
Capt. Bruce Palmer. 

Capt. James E. Fechet. 

Capt. Philip W. Corbusier. 
Capt. Frederick N. Jones, 
Capt. John A. Wagner. 

Capt. Archie Miller. 

Capt. William S. Wells. 
Capt. William H. Clopton, jr. 
Capt. Robert M. Nolan. 
Capt. William O. Reed. 
Capt. Henry Gibbins. 

Capt. Charles O. Thomas, jr. 
Capt. Edmond R. Tompkins. 
Capt. Arthur Poillon. 

Capt. George A. Purington. 
Capt. George W. Biegler. 
Capt. Francis W. Glover. 
Capt. Lawrence S. Carson. 
Capt. Alexander B. Coxe. 
Capt. Timothy M. Coughlan, 
Capt. James Huston. Š 
Capt. Leonard L. Deitrick, 
Capt. Richard B. Going. 
Capt. Hamilton Bowie. 
Capt. Frederick J. Herman, 
Capt. Ben Lear, jr. 

Capt. George P. Tyner. 


Capt. William A. Austin. 
Capt. Consuelo A. Seoane. 
Capt. Emory S. West. 
Capt. Eben Swift, jr. 

Capt. Albert E. Phillips. 
Capt. John Alden Degen, 
Capt. George F. Bailey. 
Capt. Clarence C. Culver, 
Capt. Benjamin O. Davis, 
Capt. Edward C. Wells. 
Capt. Harry B. Jordan, 
Capt. Frank P. Lahm. 
Capt. Kerr T. Riggs. 

Capt. John A. Pearson. 
Capt. William G. Meade. 
Capt. Guy Kent. 

Capt. Frederick Mears. 
Capt. Alden M. Graham. 
Capt. Eugene J. Ely. 

Capt. C. Emery Hathaway, } 
Capt. Arthur G. Fisher. 
Capt. Matt C. Bristol. 
Capt. Horace N. Munro. 
Capt. Seth W. Cook. 

Capt. David L. Roscoe. 
Capt. Herbert E. Mann, 
Capt. Henry T. Bull. 

Capt. Frank E. Davis. 
Capt. John C. Pegram. \ 
Capt. Henry E. Mitchell, 
Capt. William H. Cowles, 
Capt. John K. Herr. 

Capt. Philip H. Sheridan. 
Capt. Joseph F. Taulbee. 
Capt. Andrew W. Smith. 
Capt. William W. Edwards, 
Capt. John A. Barry. 

Capt. William W. Gordon, 
Capt. Harold B. Johnson. 
Capt. James P. Castleman, 
Capt. Albert H. Mueller. 
Capt. Allan F. McLean. 
Capt. Herman S. Dilworth. 
Capt. Frank B. Kobes. 
Capt. John V. Spring, jr. 
Capt. Norman H. Davis. 
Capt. Charles Telford. 
Capt. Olan C. Aleshire. 
Capt. Emil P. Laurson. 
Capt. Frederick E. Shnyder. P 
Capt. Thomas F. Van Natta, jr, - 
Capt. James A. Mars. 

Capt. John C. Montgomery. 
‘Capt. Dorsey R. Rodney. 
Capt. Alexander M. Milton, 
Capt. Carl Boyd. i 
Capt. Stephen W. Winfree, | 
Capt. George E. Nelson. 
Capt. Thomas L. Sherburne, 
Capt. Emil Engel. 

Capt. Emmet Addis. 

Capt. Harry L. King. 

Capt. Arthur G. Hixson. 
Capt. Walton Goodwin, jr. 
Capt. David H. Scott. 

Capt. Robert C. Richardson, 
Capt. Robert M. Campbell. 
Capt. George B. Hunter. Í 
Capt. Stanley Koch. 

Capt. Stephen C. Reynolds, 
Capt. William V. Carter. 
Capt. Henry C. Pratt. 

Capt. Charles B. Amory, jr. 
Capt. Kinzie B. Edmunds. 
Capt. Charles S. Hoyt. 
Capt. James J. O'Hara. 
Capt. Roy W. Holderness, 
Capt. James S. Greene. 
Capt. Gerald C. Brant. 
Capt. George C. Lawrason. 
Capt. Arthur H. Wilson. 
Capt. William C. F. Nicholson. 
Capt. George Dillman. 
Capt. Philip J. R. Kiehl. 
Capt. Charles L. Scott. 
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Capt. James H. Dickey. 

Capt. Ratph Talbot, jr. 

Capt. William N. Hensley, jr, 
Capt. Berkeley T. Merchant. 
Capt. Hugh H. Broadhurst. 
Capt. Arthur W. Holderness, 
Capt. Louis A. O'Donnell. 
Capt. William W. West, jr. 
Capt. Reynold F. Migdalski, 
Capt. Henry R. Smalley. 
Capt. Robert Blaine. 

Capt. Frederick T. Dickman. 
Capt. George W. De Armond, 
Capt. John G. Quekemeyer, { 
Capt. Frank M. Andrews. 
Capt. Joseph C. King. 

Capt. George L. Converse, Ir. 
Capt. Donald A. Robinson. 
Capt. Bruce L. Burch. fe 
Capt. Edgar M. Whiting. 
Capt. Edward G. Elliott. 
Capt. Guy H. Wyman. 
Capt. Verne R. Bell. i 
Capt. Henry W. Baird. 
Capt. Alexander H. Jones. 
Capt. Charles L. Stevenson. 
Capt. Frank K. Chapin. 
Capt. Henry L. Watson. 
Capt. Murray B. Rush. 
Capt. Augustine M. Robins, 
Capt. William D. Geary. 
Capt. Clark P. Chandler. 
Capt. Richard H. Kimball. 
Capt. Abbott Boone. 

Capt. William L. Moose. 
Capt. Frederick S. Snyder. 
Capt. William C. Christy. 
Capt. Sloan Doak. 

Capt. Leland Wadsworth, Ir. 
Capt. Seth W. Scofield. 
Capt. William C. McChord, 
Capt. William R. Henry. 
Capt. George F. Patten. 
Capt. Robert M. Cheney. y 
Capt. Lawrence W. McIntosh. 
Capt. Richard E. Cummins. 
Capt. Alexander L. James, jr. 
Capt. Robert C. Rodgers. 
Capt. Philip Gordon. 

Capt. Horace M. Hickam. 
Capt. Homer M. Groninger, 
Capt. Stewart O. Elting. 
Capt. John K. Brown. 

Capt. Richard D. Newman. 
Capt. William H. Garrison, jr. 
Capt. Sumner M. Williams, 
Capt. Henry W. Hall. 


i 


Capt. Edwin V. Sumner. * 


Capt. Arthur E. Wilbourn. 
Capt. Ernest G. Cullum. 
Capt. William W. Erwin. 


INFANTRY. 


To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. Robert C. Williams, 
Lieut. Col. Robert Alexander. 
Lieut. Col. William O, Johnson, 
Lieut. Col. James R. Lindsay. 
Lieut. Col. Fred W. Sladen. 
Lieut, Col. Henry T. Ferguson. 
Lieut. Col. Henry G. Learnard. 
Lieut. Col. Peter Murray. 
Lieut. Col. Paul A. Wolf. 
Lieut. Col. George D. Moore. 
Lieut. Col. Willis Uline. 

Lieut. Col. Charles C. Clark. 
Lieut. Col. Vernon A. Caldwell. 
Lieut, Col. Edmund L. Butts. 
Lieut. Col. Henry J. Hunt. 
Lieut. Col. Charles Miller. 
Lieut. Col. Truman O. Murphy. 
Lieut. Col. William H. Bertsch, 
Lieut. Col. Ross L. Bush. 

Lieut. Col. John B. Bennet. 
Lieut. Col. Melville S. Jarvis, 


Lieut. Col. John W. Heavey. 


Lieut. Col. Harry J. Hirsch. 

Lieut. Col. La Roy S. Upton, 

Lieut. Col. Harry A. Smith. 

Lieut. Col. George C. Saffarrans, 
Lieut. Col. Palmer E. Pierce. 

Lieut. Col. Charles G. French. 

Lieut, Col. Lutz Wahl, 

Lieut. Col. William P. Jackson. 
Lieut. Col. John L. Hines. , 
Lieut. Col, Matthias Crowley, 

Lieut. Col. John J. Bradley, 

Lieut. Col. Douglas Settle. 

Lieut. Col. John S. Switzer. 

Lieut. Col. Herbert O. Williams, 
Lieut. Col. George D. Guyer. 

Lieut. Col. William F. Grote. 

Lieut. Col. Isaac C. Jenks. 

Lieut. Col. Hanson E. Ely. 
Lieut. Col. Lewis S. Sorley. N 
Lieut. Col. William M. Morrow. 
Lieut. Col. Benjamin F. ag ln 
Lieut. Col. Albert C. Dalton. 

Lieut. Col. Joseph C. Castner. 

Lieut. Col. Edward Sigerfoos, 
Lieut. Col. Ralph H. Van Deman, , 
Lieut. Col. John F. Madden. > 
Lieut. Col. John McA. Palmer. 
Lieut. Col. Paul B. Malone. il 
Lieut. Col. William F. Creary, : 
Lieut. Col. Harry F. Rethers. 
Lieut. Col. Herschel Tupes. 2 
Lieut. Col. George H. Shelton. 
Lieut. Col. Isaac Newell. * 
Lieut. Col. Lawrence B. Simonds, t 


Leut. Col. Frederick W. Lewis. 


Lieut. Col. Dennis E. Nolan. : 
Lieut. Col. James N. Pickering. 
Lieut. Col. William A. Burnside, 
Lieut. Col. Reynolds J. Burt. 
Lieut. Col. Russell C. Langdon, į 
Lieut. Col. Harry H. Tebbetts. 
Lieut. Col. Frank C. Bolles. a 
Lieut. Col. James W. Clinton. 15 
Lieut. Col. Alexander T. Ovenshine, 
Lieut. Col. Henry E. 

Lieut. Col. Carroll F. Armistead. 


To be lieutenant colonels, 


Maj. James A. Moss. 

Maj. Benjamin T. Simmons, 
Maj. Thomas A. Pearce. z 
Maj. Wiliam F. Creary. / 
Maj. Harry F. Rethers. 
Maj. Herschel Tupes. 

Maj. George H. Shelton. > 
Maj. Isaac Newell. 
Maj. Lawrence B. Simonds, 
Maj. Frederick W. Lewis. i 
Maj. Dennis E. Nolan. 

Maj. James N. Pickering. ] 
Maj. William A. Burnside, | 
Maj. Reynolds J. Burt. 

Maj. Russell C. Langdon, ; 
Maj. Harry H. Tebbetts. 
Maj. Frank C. Bolles. 

Maj. James W. Clinton. 
Maj. Alexander T. Ovenshine, 
Maj. Henry E. Eames. 

Maj. Carroll F. Armistead, 
Maj. Paul Giddings. 

Maj. Edward S. Walton. 
Maj. Alfred T. Smith. 

Maj. Fred L. Munson. 

Maj. Thomas M. Anderson, jr, 
Maj. John E. Hunt. 

Maj. Claude H. Miller, 

Maj. Harold B. Fiske. 

Maj. John H. Hughes. 

Maj. George W. Helms. 

Maj. Rufus E. Longan. 

Maj. Edward A. Roche. 

Maj, Henry M. Dichmann, 
Maj. Halstead Dorey. 

Maj. Edgar T. Conley, 
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. Charles H. Bridges. 

. John Robertson. 

. James V. Heidt. 

. Patrick H. Mullay. ` 
. Monroe C. Kerth. 

. Lambert W. Jordan, jr. 
. Harvey W. Miller. 

. Daniel G. Berry. 

. Ralph E. Ingram, 
Robert C. Davis. 

. Joseph F. Janda. 

. Alvan C. Read. 

. William A. Phillips. 

j. Ira C. Welborn. 

. Alexander E. Williams. 
. Charles W. Exton. 

. Edgar Ridenour. 

. Chauncey B. Humphrey. 
. G. Maury Cralle. 
Joseph F. Gohn. 

. James H. Bradford, jr. 
. David L. Stone. 

. Patrick A. Connolly. 

. John B. Schoeffel. 

. Walter T. Bates. 

. Englebert G. Ovenshine. 
. Robert J. Maxey. - 

. George N. Bomford. 

. Benjamin P. Nicklin, 

. John W. French. 

. Cromwell Stacey. 

. Campbell King. 

. Robert O. Van Horn, 

. Hanson B. Black. 

. Joseph L. Gllbreth. 
Irving J. Carr. 
Theodore A. Baldwin. 
. Bleutheros H. Cooke. 
Arthur L. Conger. 
Hugh A. Drum. 

. James B. Allison. 

. Halsey E. Yates. 

. Wilson B. Burtt. 

. Oliver S. Eskridge. 
James W. Furlow. 
George D. Freeman, jr. 
. Harry A. Hegeman. 

. William B. Gracie. 

. John L. Jordan. 

. Lindsey P. Rucker. 

. William G. Fleischhauer. 
. Samuel A. Price. 
Perrin L. Smith. 

. Charles L. Willard. 

. Rufus B. Clark. 

. Wiliam A. Carleton. 

. Lochlin W. Caffey. 

. William S. Faulkner, 
Ernest H. Agnew. 

. Robert O. Ragsdale. 

. Austin A. Parker. 

. Charles M. Gordon, jr. 
Fred Van S. Chamberlain, 
. William N. Hughes, jr. 
. Sylvester Bonnaffon, 3d, 
Robert C. Humber. 

. Joseph C. Brady. 

. John H. Page, jr. 

. Parker Hitt. 

. Paul W. Beck. 

. Robert I. Rees. 

. John J. Miller. 

. Jesse M. Cullison. 

. William H. Noble. 
Wilbur A. McDaniel, 
Evert R. Wilson. 
Philip Powers. 

. Clenard McLaughlin. 
Edward B. Mitchell 

. James H. Como. 

. Harol D. Coburn. 

. Allen J. Greer. 
Robert Whitfield. 
Abraham U. Loeb. 

. Constant Cordier. 


Maj. James M. Loud. 

Maj. J. De Camp Hall. 

Maj. Davis C. Anderson. 
Maj. Robert D. Carter. 
Maj. Douglas Potts. 

Maj. Vincent M. Elmore. 
Maj. Benjamin R. Wade. 
Maj. George E. Goodrich, 
Maj. Edwin S. Hartshorn. 
Maj. Clark R. Elliott. 

Maj. Ralph B. Lister. 

Maj. Harry E. Comstock. 
Maj, William R. Standiford, 
Maj. Frederick S. Young. 
Maj. Thomas S. Moorman. 
Maj. Charles H. Morrow. 
Maj. Brady G. Ruttencutter, 
Maj. Jennings B. Wilson. 
Maj. William O. Smith. 
Maj. Clarence K. LaMotte. | 
Maj. George M. Holley. 
Maj. Edgar S. Stayer. 

Maj. Charles H. Errington, 
Maj. George C. Shaw. 

Maj. Charles E. Reese. 

Maj. Robert S. Knox. 

Maj. William A. Castle. 
Maj. Harry D. Blasland. 
Maj. Edward H. Andres. 
Maj. Thomas J. Rogers. 


To be majors, 


Capt. Paul W. Beck. 
Capt. Robert I. Rees. 
Capt. John J. Miller. 
Capt. Jesse M. Cullison. 
Capt. William H. Noble. 
Capt. Wilbur A. McDaniel. 
Capt. Evert R. Wilson. 
Capt. Philip Powers. 
Capt. Clenard McLaughlin, 
Capt. Edward B. Mitchell. 
Capt. James H. Como. 
Capt. Harol D. Coburn, 
Capt. Allen J. Greer. 

Japt. Robert Whitfield. 
Capt. Abraham U. Loeb. 
Capt. Constant Cordier. 
Capt. James M. Loud. 
Capt. J. DeCamp Hall. 
Capt. Davis C. Anderson, 
Capt. Robert D. Carter. 
Japt. Douglas Potts. 

Capt. Vincent M. Elmore. 
Capt. Benjamin R. Wade. 
Capt. George E. Goodrich. 
Capt. Edwin S. Hartshorn. 
Capt. Clark R. Elliott. 
Capt. Ralph B. Lister. 
Capt. Harry E. Comstock. 
Capt. William R. Standiford, 
Capt. Frederick S. Young. 
Capt. Thomas S. Moorman, 
Capt. Charles H. Morrow. 
Capt. Brady G. Ruttencutter, 
Capt. Jennings B. Wilson. 
Capt. William O. Smith. 
Capt. Clarence K. La Motte; 
Capt. George M. Holley. 
Capt. Edgar S. Stayer. 
Capt. Charles H. Errington, 
Capt. George C. Shaw. 
Capt. Charles E. Reese. 
Capt. Robert S. Knox. 
Capt. William A. Castle. 
Capt. Harry D. Blasland. 
Capt. Edward H. Andres, 
Capt. Thomas J. Rogers. 
Capt. Edwin J. Bracken. 
Capt. George W. England. 
Capt. Clyde B. Parker. 
Capt. Alvin C. Voris. 
Capt. Frank R. Curtis. 
Capt. Fred L. Davidson. 
Capt. George E. Kumpe. 
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Capt. Milo C. Corey. 

Capt. Arthur M. Ferguson. 
Capt. De Witt W. Chamberlin, 
Capt. Walter H. Johnson. 
Capt. Robert G. Rutherford, jr. 
Capt. Robert E. Grinstead. 
Capt. Albert 8. Williams. 
Capt. William B. Graham, 
Capt, Charles J. Nelson. 
Capt. E. Alexis Jeunet. 
Capt. Charles H. Danforth. 
Capt. Gideon H. Williams. 
Capt. Fred W. Bugbee. 
Capt. Leonard T. Baker. 
Capt. Charles S. Frank. 
Capt. Franklin S. Leisenring, 
Capt. Charles F. Andrews. 
Capt. Allan L, Briggs, 
Capt. James M. Petty. 
Capt. John B. Shuman. 
Capt, Charles G. Lawrence, 
Capt. Frederic G. Kellond. 
Capt. William P. Kitts. 
Capt. Walter Harvey. 

Capt. Frank B. Davis. 
Capt. Harry D. Mitchell, 
Capt. Ode C. Nichols. 

Capt. Kirwin T. Smith. 
Capt. William W. Bessell. 
Capt. Frank C. Burnett. 
Capt. Collin H. Ball. 

Capt. A. Owen Seaman. 
Capt. Clifford U. Leonori. 
Capt. Benjamin H. Pope. 
Capt. Julian L. Dodge. 
Capt. Herman Glade. 

Capt. Frank S. Bowen. 
Capt. Robert H. Peck. 
Capt. Ward Dabney. 

Capt. William W. Taylor, jr, 
Capt. Russell C. Hand. 
Capt. George A. Herbst. 
Capt. Philip J. Lauber. 
Capt. Thomas M. Hunter, 
Capt. Elverton E. Fuller. 
Capt. William S. Neely. > 
Capt. Frank H. Adams. 
Capt. George C. Lewis. 
Capt. William H. Patterson, 
Capt. Leonard J. Mygatt. 
Capt. Elliott M. Norton, 
Capt. Roscoe H. Hearn. 
Capt. Morris M. Keck. 
Capt. Auswell E. Deitsch. 
Capt. Joseph C. Kay. 

Capt. Walter C. Jones. 
Capt. La Vergne L. Gregg. 
Capt. Bertram P. Johnson, 
Capt. Bruno T. Scher. 

Capt. Gustave A. Wieser. 
Capt. Charles R. W. Morison. 
Capt. Walter L. Reed. 

Capt. Ira F. Fravel. 

Capt. Ned M. Green. 

Capt. J. Alfred Moss. 

Capt. Charles F. Leonard. 
Capt. Franklin P. Jackson. 
Capt. John S. Chambers. 
Capt. James Regan. 

Capt. Gilbert M. Allen. 
Capt. John Randolph. 

Capt. Clyde B. Crusan. 
Capt. Sherman A. White. 
Capt, William H. Clendenin, 
Capt. John M. Craig. 
Capt. William G. Ball. 
Capt. Charles Abel. 

Capt. Walter E. Gunster. 
Capt. William R. Kendrick. 
Capt. Horace F. Sykes. 
Capt. Oliver P. Robinson. 
Capt. George K. Wilson. 


Capt. Gerrit Van S. Quackenbush. 


Capt. Sydney H. Hopson, 
Capt. William E. Gillmore, 
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Capt. William E. Persons, 
Capt. James G. Taylor. 
Capt. H. Clay M. Supplee, 
Capt. Alex M. Hall. 

Capt. Elliot M. Caziare, 
Capt. Carl C. Jones. 
Capt. Alfred J. Booth. 
Capt. Joseph A. Marmon, 
Capt. Rinaldo R. Wood. 
Capt. Leonard H. Cook. 
Capt. Horatio I. Lawrence, 


Capt. William B. Wallace. 


Capt. Shepard L. Pike. 
Capt. Henry G. Stahl. 

Capt. Roy C. Kirtland. 
Capt. Alfred C. Arnold. 
Capt. Vernon W. Boller. 
Capt. Wallace McNamara, 
Capt. David A. Henkes. . 
Capt. Guy A. Bucker. 

Capt. Robert G. Peck. 

Capt. Robert J. Binford. 
Capt. Sheldon W. Anding. 
Capt. William G. Murchison, 
Capt. Elvin H. Wagner. 
Capt. Thomas W. Brown. 
Capt. Otis R. Cole. 

Capt. Shelby C. Leasure. 
Capt. Charles F. Herr. 
Capt. Fred H. Turner. 
Capt. Edwin O. Saunders, 
Capt. Arthur L. Bump. 
Capt. Willis E. Mills. 

Capt. Harry W. Gregg. 
Capt. Staley A, Campbell, 
Capt. John R. Brewer. 
Capt. Leo A. Dewey. -4 
Capt. John P. McAdams. 
Capt. Thomas T. Duke. 
Capt. Edward G. McCleave, 
Capt. Hugh A. Parker. 
Capt. James E. Ware. 
Capt. Kenneth P. Williams, 
Capt. William A. Alfonte. 
Capt. Charles E. Swartz. 
Capt. Benjamin D. Foulois, 
Capt. Goodwin Compton. 
Capt. Launcelot M. Purcell. 
Capt. Charles T. Smart. 
Capt. Girard L. MeEntee. 
Capt. John Scott. 

Capt. George C. Marshall, jr. 
Capt. John C. Waterman, 
Capt. Alfred A. Hickox, 
Capt. John E. Green. 

Capt. Jason M. Walling. 
Capt. Robert L. Weeks. 
Capt. Charles A. Hunt. 
Capt. Harry S. Adams. 
Capt. Gilbert H. Stewart. 
Capt. Frederick F. Black. 
Capt. David H. Bower. 
Capt. Hiram M. Cooper. 
Capt. Benjamin F. Miller. 
Capt. Charles M. Blackford. 
Capt. Walter O. Boswell. 
Capt. Deshler Whiting. 
Capt. Gulielmus V. Heidt, 
Capt. Emory S. Adams, 
Capt. Ralph W. Drury. 
Capt. John C. Fairfax. 
Capt. Fred C. Miller. 

Capt. Charles L. Mitchell. 
Capt. Robert J. West. 
Capt. Odiorne H. Sampson. 
Oapt. Albert Hardman. 
Capt. William E. Holliday. 
Capt, Jesse M. Holmes. 
Capt. Maynard A. Wells. 
Capt. Hans O. Olson. 
Capt. Charles A, Thuis. 
Capt. Claremont A. Donaldson, 
Oapt. Franklin T. Burt. 
Capt. Rutherford S. Hartz. 
Capt. Charles S. Hamilton, 
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Capt. Oscar K. Tolley. 
Capt. Joseph F. Ware. 
Capt. Harry L. Jordan. 
Capt. Dean Halford. 
Capt. Ralph W. Kingman, 
Capt. Donald D. Hay. 
Capt. Philip G. Wrightson, 
Capt. George W. Ewell. 
Capt, Claire R. Bennett. 
Capt. Bowers Davis. 

. Capt. John MCE. Pruyn. 
Capt. Henry W. Fleet. 
Capt. Charles G. Sturtevant, 
Oapt. Francis H. Burr. 
Capt. John C. Ashburn. 
Capt. Charles H. Mason. 
Capt. Nicholas W. Campanoli. 
Capt. John G. Macomb. 
Capt. L. Worthington Moseley. 
Capt. Joseph O. Mauborgne, 
Capt. Joseph M. Cummins. 
Capt. Thomas C. Musgrave, 
Capt. Converse R. Lewis. 
Capt. Robert M. Lyon. 
Capt. Benjamin E. Grey. 
Capt. Elvid Hunt. 
Capt. Jacob W. S. Wuest. 
Capt. Max B. Garber. 
Capt. Corbit S. Hoffman. 
Capt. E. Llewellyn Bull. 
Capt. Truman W. Carrithers, 
Capt. George F. Roselle. 
Capt. Charles F. Severson. 
Capt. Reuben C. Taylor. 
Capt. C. Stockmar Bendel. 
Capt. Robert E. Boyers. 
Capt. Burt W. Phillips. 
Capt. Ben F. Ristine. 
Capt. William C. Russell. 
Capt. Roland W. Boughton. 
Capt. Keith S. Gregory. 
Capt. Homer N. Preston. 
Capt. Jesse Gaston. 
Capt. William F. Harrell. 
Capt. Jesse D. Elliott. 
Capt. Edward H. Tarbutton. 
Capt. Carroll B Hodges. 
Capt. Fitzhugh B. Allderdise, 
Capt. James M. Churchill. 
Capt. Philip H. Bagby. 
Capt. Luther R. James. 
Capt. Andrew D. Chaffin. 
Capt. Ernest B. Smalley. 
Capt. Frederick W. Boschen. 
Capt. Manfred Lanza. 
Capt. Louis Farrell. 
Capt. James B. Nalle. 
Capt, John J. Burleigh. 
Capt. Manuel M. Garrett. 
Capt. Augustine A, Hofmann, 
Capt. James Blyth. 
Capt. Edwin Gunner. 
Capt. Resolve P. Palmer. 
Capt. Edward E. McCammon, 
Capt. Philip Remington, 
Capt. Charles H. Rich. 
Capt. Paul C. Potter. 
Capt. Albert T. Rich. a 
Capt. David P. Wood. 
Capt. Edgar Z. Steever, 3d. 
Oapt, Philip B. Peyton. 
Capt. Frederick B. Terrell, 
Capt. Charles A. Dravo. 
Capt. James G. McIlroy. 
Capt. Richard J. Herman, 
Capt. Edward L. Hooper, 
Capt. Iring J. Phillipson. 
Capt. Edmund B. Gregory. 
Capt. Gordon R. Catts. 
Capt. Ursa M. Diller. 
Capt. Edwin Butcher, 
Capt. Russell V. Venable. 
Capt. Arthur J. Davis. 
Oapt. Martin C. Wise. 
Oapt. Walter S. Drysdale, 
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Capt. Charles A. Meals, 

Capt, Matthew H. Thomlinson. 

Capt. Joseph A. Atkins. 

Capt. Augustus B. Van Wormer, 

Capt. Thomas L. Crystal, 

Capt. Arthur C. Budd. 

Capt. Ralph R. Glass, 

Capt. Erle M. Wilson. 

Capt. Merrill E. Spalding, 

Capt. John D. Burnett. 

Capt. John S. Davis. 

Capt. Robert B. Hewitt. 

Capt. William F. D. Simpson. 

Capt. Richard R. Pickering. 

Capt. Lowe A. McClure. 

Capt. William R. Scott. 

Capt. William W. Harris, jr. 

Capt. Napoleon W. Riley. 

Capt. James B. Woolnough. | 

Capt. Walter S. Fulton. 3 

Capt. Sherburne Whipple. i 

Capt. Harry Hawley. 1 

Capt. Thomas N. Gimperling. 

Capt. Hugh L. Walthall. 

Capt. John B. Richardson, 

Capt. Anton ©. Cron, 

Capt. George W. Edgerly. . 

Capt. Oscar W. Hoop. 

Capt. John C. Moore. 

Capt. William F. Pearson. 

Capt. Harry H. Bissell. 1 _— 

Capt. Charles B. Elliott. 

Capt. John B. Corbly. 

Capt. Fitzhugh L. Minnigerode, 

Capt. Charles L. Sampson. 

Capt. John M. True. 

Capt. Bruce R. Campbell. 

Capt. John C. French. 

Capt. Benjamin B. MeCroskey. 

Capt. Cassius M. Dowell. 

Capt. Albert B. Kaempfer, 

Capt. Charles W. Mason. 

Capt. Allan R. Williams, 

Capt. Aristides Moreno. 

Capt. William L. Patterson. 

Capt. Charles W. McClure. 

Capt. Ambrose R. Emery. 

Capt. Edmund C. Waddill. 

Capt. Rolland W. Case. 

Capt. Norman F. Ramsey. 

Capt. De Witt C. T. Grubbs. 

Capt. Thomas W. Hammond, 

Capt. Calvin P. Titus. : 
Capt. William C. Miller. 8 
Capt. Arthur W. Lane. 
Capt. Bernard Lentz. 
Capt. Frederick C. Test. 
Capt. Owen S. Albright. 
Capt. Fred H. Baird. 
Capt. Clifford C. Early. 
Capt. George F. Waugh. 
Capt. Allan Rutherford. 
Capt. William S. Weeks. 
Capt. Charles S. Caffery. 
Capt. Louis A. Kunzig. 
Capt. John P. Bubb. 
Capt. Joseph E. Barzynski, 
Capt. Ben. W. Field. 

Capt. Bloxham Ward. 

Capt. Paul H. Clark. 

Capt. Thomas H. Lowe. 

Capt. James W. H. Reisinger, jr. 
Capt. Rupert A. Dunford. 
Capt. Charles C. Bankhead. 
Capt. John P. Adams. 

Capt. Ira Longanecker. 

Capt. William C. Whitener. 
Capt. Frederick J. Ostermann. 
Capt. William J. Connolly. 
Capt. Everett D. Barlow, jr. 
Capt. Lawrence E. Hohl. 

Capt. James G. Boswell. 

Capt. Arthur D. Minick. 

Capt. Paul R. Manchester. 

Capt, Byard Sneed. 
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Capt, Oscar Westover. 

Capt. Martyn H. Shute. 

Capt. Fred A. Cook. 

Capt. George G. Bartlett. 

Capt. Henry B. Clagett. 

Capt. Richard H. Jacob, 

Capt. Ralph A. Jones. 

Capt. Hugo D. Schultz, 

Capt. Jacob E. Fickel, 

Capt. Jesse W. Boyd. 

Capt. Ebenezer G. Beuret. 

Capt. Rush B. Lincoln. 

Capt. Walter F. L. Hartigan. 

Capt. Bruce Magruder. 

Capt. George H. Huddleson. 

Capt. George C. Keleher. 
PosTMASTERS. 

ILLINOIS, 

J. C. Dorfier, Area, 

John W. Troy, Arthur. 

Edward J. Cushing, Assumption, 

Edward Johnston, Atkinson, 

Dewey T. Queen, Auburn. 

Jolin Geiss, Batavia. 

Philip H. Sopp, Belleville. 

Patrick S. McPherson, Benid. 

William G, Cloyd, Bement. 

M. J. Sullivan, Braidwood. 

Henry Werth, Breese. 

Sanford D. Metcalfe, Brocton, 

W. T. Holifield, Brookport. 

Mabel Minger, Buckley. 

M. M. Brown, Bunker Hill. 

Clarence H. Hunt, Cambridge, 

Ross Lee, Casey. 

Alexander Perkins, Cerro Gordo, 

John E. Rethorn, Chandlerville. 

James E. Jontry, Chenoa. 

Clyde W. Schoener, Cicero. 

Wilson M. Bering, Decatur. 

Dayid L. Wright, Effingham, 

A. A. Dobson, Elburn. 

Peter Petri, Eureka. 

Frances C. Sweeney, Fort Sheridan. 

Leslie G. Horrie, Gardner. 

Michael P. Bergen, Gillespie. 

J. M. Rumsey, Golconda. 

Robert E. Downing, Golden. 

Michael F. O Connor, Harvard. 

Matthew Bollan, Havana. 

Richard F. Corley, Herrick. 

William M. Dooley, Highland Park. 

Leo T. L. Neff, Tiiopolis. 

M. D. Brubaker, Iuka. 

Clifford W. Brewer, Knoxville, 

Charles F. Buck, Lacon. 

Jinks V. Sperry, La Harpe. 

Henry C. Johnson, Lawrenceville, 

James F. Harrison, Leaf River, 

Joseph F. Traband, Lebanon, 

Harry E. Buckles, Le Roy. 

Harry Holland, Marion. 

Ira W. Metcalf, Momence. 

Charles E. Moffitt, Monticello. * 

John H. MeGrath, Morris. 

William H. Clear, Mount Pulaski. 

J. J. Baker, Mount Vernon. 

E. M. Dieter, Naperville. 

Joseph S. Grimes, National Stock Yards. 

James T. Hinds, Newman. 

Andrew J, Eckhoff, Nokomis. 

Walter R. Lovett, Onarga. 

Thomas Moyer, Paris. 

Katherine M. McClements, Park Ridge. 

Wilbur A. Woods, Pawpaw. 

Samuel Shockey, Ramsey, 

Jacob Sand, Roanoke. 

John Coleman, Rochelle. 

Melville S. Yoho, Roseville. 

John R. Barclay, Rutland. 

Virgil J. Swarm, St. Elmo. 

Frank Stone, Shelbyville. 

D. F. Le Roy, Streator. 

E. Wynette Herlocker, Table Grove. 

Benjamin F. Neal, Toledo. 
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B. L. Greeley, Tremont. 
Cleve B. Schroeder, Vermont. 
William E. Hess, Wilmette. 
B. F. Moberley, Windsor. 
Harry B. Fasmer, Yorkville. 


KANSAS, 


Eugene W. Perkins, Beverly. 
Elliott S. Irvin, Coffeyville. 
Robert A. Watt, Edna. 
Harvey C. Peterson, Eskridge, 
Gustave Ziesenis, Eudora. 
Herman L. Haasis, Florence. 
Edward F. Hudson, Fredonia. 
Hugh O'Hara, Frontenac. 
Raymond E. Stotts, Garden City, 
Maggie Dowell, Gaylord. 
Sophia M. Dickerson, Gypsum, 
Charles H. Harvey, Haddam. 
John C. Girk, Halstead. 
Marion E. Henderson, Haven. 
W. A. Corrigan, Haviland. _ 
Aubrey J. Roberts, Herndon, 
Baty W. Hamar, Howard. 
Madison D. Gallogly, Hoxie. 
James K. Stinson, Marquette, 
Mildred K. Johnston, Meade. 
L. F. Niece, Natoma. 

A. F. Hamm, Nortonville. 

M. V. Dunlap, Osawatomie. 
Walter B. Ford, Oskaloosa. 

L. A. Walker, Parsons. 

Francis W. Boyd, Phillipsburg. 
Elmer H. Epperson, Scott City. 
William McHaley, Toronto. 
Owen F. McLean, West Mineral. 3 
Edwin L. Helper, Winfield. ; 


KENTUCKY, 


Olive Haddox, Allensville. 
Henry H. Poage, Brooksville. 
Fannie G. Taylor, Campbellsville. 
P. C. Mayhugh, Eddyville. 
James M. Richardson, Glasgow, 
E. T. Schmitt, Louisville. 
Mayme D. Cogar, Midway. 
William M. Back, Monticello. 
Jacob Roll, Newport. 

F. A. Casner, Providence. 
Robert C. Stockton, Richmond. 
Jacob Fisher, Russell. 


NEBRASKA, 


Isaac T. Merchant, Adams, 

R. E. Harmon, Auburn. 

Clarence R. Tweed, Bassett. ` 
George W. Norris, Beaver Crossing. 

Marie A. Lybolt, Brunswick. 

James C. Frandsen, Dalton. 

George Beckler, Deshler. 

James W. Carson, Edgar. 

Robert G. Hall, Fairmont. 

Andrew B. Anderson, Florence. 

Edwin Cutts, Giltner. 

James J. McCarthy, Greeley. 
Fritz A. Rasmussen, Hershey, 
Orren Slote, Litchfield. 

Ira Lucy, Long Pine. 

C. F. Beushausen, Loup City. 
Joseph J. Heelan, Mullen. 
John S. Callan, Odell. 

Fred Wolter, Ohiowa. 

Lizzie Smith, Riverton. 
William T. Cropper, Sargent. 
John C. Voline, South Auburn. 
Edward H. Hines, Thedford. 


NEVADA, 


George A. Myles, Austin. 

John B. S. Fleming, Jarbidge. 
W. C. Ruddell, jr., Lovelocks. 
William J. Bonner, Mason. 
Jessie E. Burnett, McGill. 

A. A. Carman, Pioche. >, 
George Foley, Round Mountain. 
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OKLAHOMA, 
Charles W. Amspacher, Apache. 
Peter H. McKeown, Billings, S 
J. N. Hopkins, Boswell. 
Lea M. Nichols, Bristow, 
James E. Wallace, Broken Bow, 
A. R. Duncan, Carmen. 
James H. Cunningham, Carnegie. 
W. P. Madden, Cheyenne, 
Albert L. Kates, Claremore. 
Samuel R. Hawks, jr., Clinton. 
W. A. Prince. Crescent. 
Bonnie Bacon, Davidson. ; 
Blanche Holcomb, Delaware, 
John L. Lillibridge, Dover. 
Robert E. Lee Woods, Duncan, 
L. D. Flint, Fairland. 
Joseph B. Wilson, Fairview. 
Janies W. Hinson, Fletcher, 
John Huskey, Fort Towson, ! 
Marion B. Carley, Geary. 4 
W. T. Kniseley, Glencoe. * 
T. J. Way, Haskell. 3 
Willis W. Christopher, Kusa. 
Robert Landers, Lawton. 
George M. Massingale, Leedey. 
J. L. Avey, Lindsay. 
Eva Gill, Milburn. 
Guy M. Coffman, Morrison. 
John S. Thompson, Mulhall. 
C. J. Woodson, Okarche, 
W. M. Davis, Okemah. 
Joseph E. McCutchan, Paw nee, 
Willard E. Merry, Perry. 
A. C. Smith, Ponca City. 
William Barrowman, Purcell, 
A. S. Foreman, Sallisaw. 
W. S. Livingston, Seminole. ; 
Edward Learnard, Shattuck. ` 
Julian B. Boyett, Stuart. 
A. B. Cunningham, Tahlequah. 
Grover C. Fulton, Tar River. 
Willie E. Hunt, Thomas. > 
John M. Crutchfield, Tulsa, 
Thomas J. Brown, Tuttle. 
Harry J. Dray, Weatherford. 
J. S. Barham, Wewoka. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Claude W. Freeman, Austin. 

Oscar E. Letterer, Berwick. 
Charles M. Harder, Catawissa. 
John J. Ryan, Centralia. 

J. K. Smith, Charleroi. 

William A. Shear, Coudersport, 
Frank F. Sumney, Dravosburg. 
Joseph Nelson, Fayette City. 

O. M. Koller, Fleetwood. 

William H. McQuilken, Glen Campbell 
Harry W. Fee, Indiana. 

E. S. Taylor, Kennett Square. 
Louis N. Spencer, Lancaster. 
Charles E. Putnam, Linesville. 
Robert E. Urell, Mansfield. 

J. Blaine Wise, Marlanna. ` 
John H. Kensinger, Martinsburg. 
Matthew C. Fox, jr., Media. 

Frank P. Craig, Mercer. 

Harry B. Krebs, Mercersburg. ; 
C. M. Touchstone, Moores. 
Charles H. Carter, Mount Pocono. 
John H. Shields, New Alexandria. 
Willlam S. Clegg, New Bloomfield. 
Oscar F. Weiand, Perkasie. 

Grant Piper, Petersburg. 

Thomas McGuire, Pleasantville. 
Edward J. Hutchinson, Polk. 
Henry J. J. Lemon, Port Allegany. 
A. C. M. Crozier, Port Royal. 
Charles N. Seitzinger, Reading. 
John C. Werts, Reedsville. 

George C. Schrecongost, Saanaa 
Daniel Clarey, Sayre. 

Edward Raker, Shamokin. 

Finlay H. Failing, Shinglehouse, 
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John C. Nicholson, Six Mile Run. 
Solomon H. Smith, Smithton. 
Charles A. Smith, Swarthmore. 
Winifred H. Rose, Tioga. 

John Adams, Vandergrift. 

J. R. Detwiler, Williamsburg. 
Hugh Gilmore, Williamsport. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


James S. Scully, Crompton. 
Thomas H. Galvin, East Greenwich, 
Wiliam R. Congdon, Wickford. 


TENNESSEE, 
J. K. Tate, Bolivar. 

Wiliam Thomas, Brownsville, 
Emily T. St. John, Harriman. 
Luke C. Peak, Jefferson City. 
Ernest D. Sneed, Moscow. 

F. B. Cowan, White Pine. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Moxpay, February 4, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Rev. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 

Our Heavenly Father, wilt Thou illumine, reenforce, and cheer 
the membership of this legislative body endeavoring to serve 
our Nation. Guide our chosen leaders. Crystallize public 
thought and direct public action by the highest and noblest 
ideals. We do not ask Thee to side with us, but we desire that 
we shall be found unfailingly with Thee. Unify us, one and all 
in this Nation, to Thy will. 

Bless the Members of this House personally. Forgive their 
sins. Lead them through this day. And at last by Thy grace 
bring them to life everlasting, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, February 1, 1918, 
was read and approved. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF HOUSE. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
an order for a special session to be held on Sunday, February 10, 
1918, for the purpose of holding memorial services in honor of 
the late ELLSWORTH R. BATHRICR, a Representative from the 
fourteenth Ohio district. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD] 
asks unanimous consent that there be a special session of the 
House on February 10, at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of 
memorializing the late Representative Barurick. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


EAST ST, LOUIS RIOTS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the special com- 
mittee which was appointed under House resolution 128 for the 
purpose of investigating the interference with interstate-com- 


: merce traffic and other matters in East St. Louis went over there 


and took about 5,000 pages of testimony during the five weeks the 
committee was there. We now find that to publish 500 copies of 


the testimony would cost about $5,100, and the amount of money 


now at the disposal of the committee is not sufficient to have the 


. printing done. The report upon the matter is now almost com- 


pleted. I have been requested by the committee to ask unani- 
mous consent that some photographs of the scenes which have 
been described in the testimony, but which can not be described 
accurately in the report, be published with the report of the 
sommittee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
ious consent that, in printing the report of the select committee 
which went to East St. Louis to investigate matters there, it 
may be permitted to print certain photographs for the illumina- 
tion of the situation, Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL and Mr. DYER rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how voluminous is the committee’s report? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Well, I have made the first 
draft of it, and thus far it has only been submitted to one 


, Member, and that is the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 


Cooprr], and as soon as I can do so I wish to submit it to the 
others. But it would take, in my judgment, about as much as 
five or six columns of a newspaper. 
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Mr. MONDELL, And the committee is of the opinion that 
this report will contain sufficient infermation without the gen- 
eral publication of the testimony? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Perhaps, but we wish to make 
a report as voluminous and explanatory of the situation as 
possible, since the committee has not the money with which 
to have the testimony printed. Various witnesses discussed 
scenes which the members of the committee visited and with 
which they are familiar, but which they are unable to portray, 
except by the use of photographs. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is the opinion of the committee that the 
use of a few photographs—how many? 

Mr. JONHSON of Kentucky. Well, between 50 and 20. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will add very much to the value of the 
report? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
complete without them. 

Mr. MONDELL. And that by publishing the photographs 
it will not be necessary to publish the testimony? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is our idea. 

Mr. MONDELL. And it will aid in illuminating the report 
so that the publication of the testimony will not be necessary? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. ‘That is the intention. 

Mr. MONDELL. How long will it delay publication? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have not gone into that, but 
I can not very well see how the making of a few cuts will delay 
it very Jong. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky whether or not, 
in his judgment and opinion, the publication of the hearings 
will be worth the money many times over? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; I do not. 

Mr. DYER. As for future reference and future use? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; I do not. The report is 
now being thoroughly indexed, and everything pertaining to the 
matter is being put upon an invoice, the whole thing to be put 
into a congressional box and placed here in the file room, or 
wherever it belongs,.so that it will always be accessible to any- 
body who may want it; but I do not believe $5,100 should be 
spent to print it. 

Mr. DYER. I will ask the gentleman how many lives were 
lost in East St. Louis as the result of these riots, to the best of 
his judgment, from the hearings had there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. ‘Well, that is a matter of dis- 
pute. I think something like 50 corpses were actually viewed. 

Then these photographs show that it is possible that some 
number of the negroes, at least, were burned in the several 
hundred houses that were burned. One ‘photograph shows the 
partial remains of a negro who was ‘burned in one of them, 
and the supposition is that other negroes were burned in the 
others. That is one of the reasons why we want to use these 
photographs instead of ‘relying on words alone to describe the 
situation. l 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, my information is that the testi- 
mony taken by this committee, which rendered great service to 
the country, shows that there were several hundred—at least 
three or four hundred—human lives destroyed in these race 
riots. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The report will show the num- 
ber, and will contain a statement showing what the coroner said 
about it, and also show what those who visited the morgue said 
about it. Whatever more people may have been killed in the 
riots may possibly be shown from these photographs. But I 
can say to the gentleman that there is nothing to show ‘that 
anything like the number indicated by him lost their lives in 


We think the report will not be 


that unfortunate riot. 


Mr. DYER. I understand the gentleman requests leave that he 
be permitted to inchide certain photographs in the report or 
that they do not want to publish the report. What is the gen- 
tleman's request? - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Simply that some of the photo- 
graphs be published in the report that the committee will make. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the House of Representatives did 
an extraordinary thing, thoroughly called for and just, in my 
opinion, in sending to East St. Louis one of the most splendid 
representative committees of this House to look into this ques- 
tion. They did splendid service. ‘They did great work that 
will be worth many times the expense that the House has gone 
to, or that it can go to, in the publication of this report, and 
I believe that in view of everything that happened down there 
in East St. Louis, III., and of the hundreds of lives that were 
destroyed without the least possible excuse—men, women, and 
children burned and thrown into the river—I think, under 
the conditions, every ‘bit of information that is possible to ob- 
tain on this matter ought to be had and published to the world. 


This committee obtained this information in the examination 
of witnesses sworn to tell the truth, aud I for one am going to 
insist as best I can in this House that the whole report, every 
bit of testimony they took, including the photographs, be in- 
cluded in this information and published. 

The SPEAKER. The only point now is whether these photo- 
graphs will be included in this report. It is not desired to 
print the testimony. 

Mr. DYER. I understand it is not the intention of the 
committee to print the proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. Anybody has the right to demand it if he 


can. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The committee is not at all op- 
posed to publishing the testimony, taken, but the appropriation 
that has been made for this investigation will mot warrant the 
publication of it, because we have not got money enough left to 
publish it, and we have already had these photographs taken, 
and the simple request now. is to use those photographs in the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LITTLE. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
how much is there left? You say it will cost about $5,100 to. 
print this? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. To print 500 copies of that, 

Mr. LITTLE. How much have you toward that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know exactly, but I 
think approximately $800 or $1,000. 

Mr. LITTLE. I understood at first that you wanted permis- 
sion not to print it, but I understand there is no such request 
here now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Oh, no. 

Mr. LITTLE. I should object to not printing that, but I have 
no objection to including the photographs, and I hope you will. 

Mr. LENROOT. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, T 
desire to ask whether or not the committee is unanimous in its 
recommendation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The committee is unanimous 
in this request, 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean in its report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I just said I have made only the 
first draft, and only Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin had seen that. 
The gentleman evidently did not hear me. 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean on the general conclusion. Is ‘the 
committee unanimous? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think so; but whether the 
committee is unanimous in the way I have written it or not, I 
do not know. We will find out in the next few days. 

Mr. LENROOT. In his report the gentleman is trying to 
carry out the unanimous judgment of the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. Whether I have accom- 
plished that or not I do not know yet. 

Mr. LENROOT. What does the gentleman expect to sccom- 
plish by the publication of these photographs? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It will give the description of 
things that we ean not describe by words. 

Mr. LENROOY. In what respect? Ido not quite understand. 
To illustrate, for instance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Well, to Mustrate, there were 
three negroes on a street car who lived in St. Louis. They had 
been over in St. Clair County, 12 or 15 miles ‘beyond St. Louis, 
fishing. They did not live in East St. Louis, and they had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the riot or its cause there. These 
three negroes were taken off that street car and killed. ‘The 
man was beaten to death; the son was shot to death. I said 
three of them were killed; only two of them were killed. The 
negro woman was taken off and almost scalped and dragged 
around on the ground until she was unconscious. A photograph 
of that was taken at the time. 

Mr. LENROOT. At the time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The correctness of that photo- 
graph was verified. We took testimony showing that that was 
the truthful situation. That photograph shows soldiers in uni- 
form, with their guns, standing there, and they did not inter- 
fere. 

Mr. LENROOT. Those photographs were taken at the time 
of the actual occurrences? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. All of them were not. Some 
of them were taken while the ‘testimony was being taken. For 
instance, it was charged that some of ‘the industries there and 
the railroads were importing negro help from the South for ‘the 
purpose of breaking a strike, particularly one at the Aluminum 

re Co. While we were engaged in taking testimony regarding 
that feature of it a bunch of negroes turned up from the South— 
negroes who had been gotten there under false promises. ‘They 
were compelled to accept smaller wages than had been promised 
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them. They were compelled to sleep in box cars, without any 
bed or bedding. They were generally mistreated, and the com- 
mittee authorized at the time to have their photographs taken, 
and they were photographed during the progress of the trial. 
We have a number of things like that. 

Mr. GARNER, Question! 

A MEMBER. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I was not in when 
the gentleman from Kentucky made his request. Being a mem- 
ber of that committee, I would like to know what the request 


was, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The request was to have the 
photographs included with the report of tife committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The regular order has 
been called for a number of times. 

Mr. DYER. Then I shall have to object for the present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I wish it understood that while 
the gentleman objects “for the present,” his objection will be 
permanent, because I will not renew the request; and if he 
wants to cut these negroes out from the benefit of this showing, 
let him do it. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV. Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3131. An act for the relief of Brig. Gen. Littleton W. T. 
Waller, United States Marine Corps; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


ENROLLED BILE AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval, the following bill and joint resolution: 

H. R. 3135. An act to amend section 4 of the act entitled 
u An act to provide for an auxiliary reclamation project in con- 
nection with the Yuma project, Arizona.” 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution for the purpose of promoting 
efficiency for the utilization of the resources and industries of 
the United States, for lessening the expenses of the war, and 
restoring the loss caused by the war by providing for the em- 
ployment of a discovery or invention called the “ Garabed,” 
claiming to make possible the utilization of free energy. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Fochtr, for one week, on account of illness; and 
To Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana, indefinitely, en account of 
illness, Š 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I rise to present a question of 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will present it. In the first 
place, he has to state what the question of privilege is without 
making a speech about it, 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, on the 31st day of January 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr, WILSON I. just before the close 
of the session on that day, obtained unanimous consent to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp, Following that permission 
he had published in the Recorp a five-page article, every por- 
tion of which was in violation of the custom of this House 
under the rule as to extending remarks. He attacked my 
integrity, my veracity, and standing as a gentleman and a 
Member of this House. 

The SPEAKER, In what language did he attack it? 

Mr. BLANTON. First, concerning remarks that I made in 
this House on the Sth day of January explaining my absence 
at the time that the vote was taken on the national prohibi- 
tion amendment, he states that the remarks made by me at 
that time concerning a pair were absolutely false, without any 
foundation, and he states in that connection that the representa- 
tions I made—— 

ae SPEAKER. Is that what he said, or is that the infer- 
ence 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what he says in the article. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. If I may be permitted to deny here 
the statement already made 

The SPEAKER. No; the other gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton] has the floor. 

Mr. BLANTON, And I refuse to be interrupted right now, 
Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 


quiry. If I did not say that his statement was absolutely false, 
as he has just stated, has he a right to speak here to a question 
of personal privilege? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is trying to acertain whether he 
has a question of privilege er not. , 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I leave that to the RECORD. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will point out the statements 

The SPEAKER, Will the gentleman from Texas please quote 
the language and not state what he thinks is the language? 

Mr. MADDEN. Read the language. : 

Mr. BLANTON. May I have the article read by the Clerk? 

The SPEAKER. Not that whole article; no. 

Mr, BLANTON. The whole article, if the Speaker pleases, is 
teeming—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not want to hear any 
remarks about what the article says, but he wants the gentle- 
man to read the particular language that he says constitutes a 
question of personal privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will proceed to read it: 

The primary purpose of these gentlemen— 

Referring to myself and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CHANDLER }— 
is to build up or repair their political fences in their respective 
districts. 

That, I take it, impugus the motive of myself and my col- 
league. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman please read the citation 
that he says constitutes the basis for a personal privilege? 

Mr. BLANTON. Without comment? 

The SPEAKER. Without comment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will do so. I cite the following para- 
graphs, viz: 

I should have replied to these statements sooner. Whether inten- 
tionally or not, they each selected a time when i was absent to make 
them. Also about this time I sustained a broken rib, due to a fall on 
the ice, and have been slow in getting some of the records. 

> $ * $ > La 
Now, Mr. BLANTON concedes that there was a 
the written agreement. In a 
e 20th of December, 1917, at Hondo, Tex., he says: 
said about release was that if I returned 
That ts a very 


vote.” 


stood I would 
likely be present to vote. But the gentleman contradicts himself in 
his statement before the House. 
s * +$ * > s * 


He stated: 


da 
ment, thus permitting the States te 
once for all, and stated that if he would vote for prohibition to pair 
Mr. CHANDLER and myself with some other negative vote. 

All of this statement is true except the vital part of it, the one fact 
intended to be cenveyed and . that he authorized me 
to pair them with a negative vote, prov: I Would vote for prohibition. 
* * * s a s * 


The telegram has two periods In it, and 1 Leg call your atten- 
tion to the last one and the sentence following: ~“ Pair CHANDLER 
anil me with some other tive vote, and don’t deny the States this 
privilege.” ‘There is no if“ in this sentence; there is no such con- 
dition anyw imposed in the telegram. “And don't deny the States 
this privilege" is an a not a condition. I can submit this 
telegram to a thousand 
san 


pers that 

taken 

* . * * * 

The gentleman made his race against Judge W. R. Smith right next 

to the district I represent, and I heard that one of the princi 3 

of his platform was that Co ss did not meet until 12 o'cloc 

noon, and that he was condemnin — Vinee for not having stopped 

such a practice, and promising if elected he would bring about a reform in 
this respect and force the Congress to meet at 8 o'clock a. m. 

. * * 


* * * . 


The point is, it all shows that the gentleman who comes before this 
House and charges me with a dishonorable act is not a stranger to 
controversies where his veracity is involved. 

* . * * * * * 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton] has a question of privilege; not very well 
defined, but in three or four places, as far as read, the intima- 
tion of the lack of veracity is very plain, and the gentleman 
will proceed now to speak in line with that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is really no time for Mem- 
bers or citizens to engage in private quarrels, when a murderous 
public enemy yet unwhipped is grappling at our throats; but I 
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owe it as a duty to myself, my family, my district, and my 
country not to let these false charges go unnoticed and un- 
challenged. d 

On January 8, on the floor of this House, in a modest way, 
and without feeling, I explained why I was absent when the 
vote was taken on national prohibition, and so forbearing and 
considerate was I that nowhere in my remarks did I reflect 
upon the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WILSON] or upon anyone 
else. I challenge him to point out the word, clause, sentence, 
or paragraph that in any way reflects upon him, for it nowhere 
states that he voted or even intimates that he violated a pair. 
I thought too much of the good name of my State and of the 
good reputation of the delegation of which I have the honor to 
form a part than to thus expose a family skeleton and let the 
world know that a Texas Member had ruthlessly Prussianized 
a sacred written agreement by violating a pair with his college 
friend and colleague when he was 2,000 miles away. Yet in the 
article he extended in the Recorp he states “that I intended 
to reflect upon his character, and that such statement, if be- 
lieved by anybody, does reflect upon his character; that my 
statement was false in many respects, maligns and slanders 
him; and that it forms an issue between us that involves our 
veracity.” The gentleman further intimates that I inspired the 
pair clerk, Mr. Small, to make the statement which he signed 
and addressed to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Cuan- 
Din] and myself, and which the former inserted into the 
Recorp on January 9, which statement he says is false, yet he 
intimates that it was worded by me. 

I accept his challenge and the issue as made by him and will 
attempt, first, to prove that my said statement of January 8 
is in every particular absolutely true, and, second, that I 
neither inspired nor worded the statement made by the pair 
clerk, Mr. Small, but that he prepared it himself and submitted 
it to the Republican pair clerk, Mr. Hollingsworth, for approval 
before he delivered it, and, furthermore, that Mr. Small's state- 
ment is true. 

Mr. Speaker, to save the time of the House, I will ask per- 
mission to print in the Recorp my statement made January 8 
and the statements made by the pair clerk, Mr. Small, and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I shall object unless 
he adds mine. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I will ask to have it read by the 
Clerk. I merely wanted to save the time of the House in 
reading it. < 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KrrcHIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer a request for unanimous 
consent, and if it be granted, then, at the conclusion of the remarks to 
be made, I shall move to adjourn. I ask unanimous consent that the 
13 from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] be permitted to address the House 
or three minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. Ronnixs. Mr. Speaker, on what subject? 

Mr. BLANTON. I desire to explain my absence from the House at the 
time of the taking of the vote on the prohibition question, It is a per- 
sonal matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Spraker. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. aker, I have been criticized—by one not in 
= district, however—for being absent on the 17th day of December 
when the vote on the prohibition amendment was taken. Shortly after 
the convening of the present session of this Congress, learning that 
there would be few matters considered before the holiday recess, I had 
agreed upon a pair with my collea from Texas [Mr. GREGG] on the 

rohibition amendment. Later on fe informed me that he was inclined 
oppor the resolution, that he had about made up his mind to sup- 
ort it, and I released him from the agreement. n the Tth day of 
mber Mr. T. A. CHANDLER, of Oklahoma, Mr, James C. WILSON, of 
‘Texas—my colleague—and myself signed a written agreement to pair 
both on the national prohibition amendment and the woman-suffrage 
amendment, Mr. T. A. CHANDLER, of Oklahoma, and myself iring 
in favor both of prohibition and sufrage, and Mr, James C. WILSON 
of Texas, against both measures, agreeing, however, that should ali 
three of us present whenever the vote was taken on either measure 
that then we should be released from the pair and all could vote. This 
signed written a; ment was filed with fhe air clerk on the 7th day 
of December, 1917, after which I left for Texas and Mr. CHANDLER 
left for Oklahoma, both Mr, CHANDLER and myself relying implicitly 
upon our pair duly executed and filed. 

Having in 5 istrict 58 counties running 566 miles east and west, 
from Mineral Wells to El Paso, and several hundred miles north and 
south, from Lubbock to Rock Springs and Presidio, with over 400,000 
people in it, and being the largest district in the United States, while 
over 90 per cent of the Reaple are loyal, patriotic, dependable citizens 
mantie solidly behind their flag, President, and Government, yet 
cause of socialistic propaganda and ignorance of condtions there existed 
some disloyal seditious sentiment, three men having already been 
sent to the Federal penitentiary for such crime, and, moreover, many 
boys from my district stationed at Camp Bowie were dying, and some at 
Camp Travis were dying, I went to my district and drove in an auto- 
mobile, through freezing weather part of the time, over 100 miles a day, 
making two, three, four, and even five hes a day, and making a 
personal inspection of conditions at said camps, and upon one day 
especially I remember I drove 167 miles from Abilene, Tex., to Junction, 


N at Ballinger, Paint Rock, Eden, and Junction in behalf of our 
vernment policies, no politics, however, being in any of my speeches. 
On the 15th day o mber I received a telegram from Dr. A. J. 
Barton, president of the Antisaloon League of Texas, from Washington, 
indicating that the prohibition cause might be embarrassed by my pair 
with Mr. WILSON, and asking me to wire Mr. Kircuin to change pair 
to some one else provided Mr. W1inson could be induced to vote for pro- 
hibition, I immediately wired Mr. Krrcuin on December 15 that pro- 
vided Mr. WILSON of Texas would support the prohibition amendment, 
then to change my pair to benefit the prohibition cause. 

Also, on cember 15 I wired Dr. A. J. Barton that I had complied 
with his request and had wired Mr. KircHin, authorizing him to change 
pair if Mr. Wriison of Texas would vote for prohibition, and that if 
necessary to count Mr. WiLson’s vote for prohibition I would return 
immediately. On the 16th day of December, from Albany, I sent a tele- 

m to Mr. WiLson of Texas, urging him as his colleague and par- 
icular friend since college days to support the prohibition amendment, 
thus permitting the States to pass upon the question once for all, and 
stated that if he would vote for prohibition to pair Mr. CHANDLER and 
myself with some other negative vote. 

he Speaker, The time of the gentleman has fired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I bave two minutes additional? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous consent to 
speak for two minutes additional, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 

e Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. I received no reply from Mr. Wrnson. Also, on Decem- 
ber 16 I wired Mr. E. X. Wink, chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, that in case Mr. WiLson would vote for the prohibition 
amendment to pair Mr. CHANDLER and myself with some one else. 

Also, on December 16 I wired Mr. GREGG, of Texas, and others, urging 
that they support the prohibition amendment. 

I refer to page 669 of the Appaiana to the Recorp of last session for 
remarks I made on October 5, 1917, in favor of the passage of the 
national prohibition amendment and predicted that it would pass the 
House early in the December session. I missed only seven days’ ses- 
sions of the House, as during my entire absence the House met only 
on the 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 17th, and 18th days of December. 

I will state on the prohibition question I am further already on 
record. On April 9 I introduced a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 40) 
proposing an amendment for national prohibition, which is practically 
the same resolution introduced by Senator SHEPPARD that passed this 
House on the 17th of December, and on the 19th of April I intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 3565) to suspend the manufacture of and all 
traffic in intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes during the war, 
On May 8 I introduced an amended bill (H. R. 4248) to suspend the 
manufacture of and all traffic in intoxicating liquors for beverage 
i gong during the war, and on may 9 I got Senator Kenyon to intro- 
uce a copy of this last amended bill in the Senate. These matters, I 
take it, place me upon record on this question as being unalterably 
in fayor of national prohibition, and I ask unanimous consent that 
these 5 may go into the Recorp in connection with my 
remarks. 

The Spraker. The 8 from Texas asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting these telegrams, and 
so forth. Is there objection? 

r. WAaLsH. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman's statement is 
sufficiently clear as to what the telegrams contain, and I object. 


Mr. BLANTON, And in order to have the whole matter 
clearly before you, I will have the Clerk also read the statement 
made by the Democratic pair clerk, Mr. Small, which on Janu- 
ary 9 was inserted in the Recorp by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. CHANDLER], which is as follows. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD by printing a statement by one of 
the pele clerks of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp a statement from one of the pair clerks of the House. Is there 
objection? 

here was no objection. 
The statement is as follows: 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1918. 


Messrs, THOMAS L. BLANTON, M. C., and T. A. CHANDLER, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


My Dear Sirs: On day before yesterday you requested me, as pair 
clerk of the House of Representatives, to make you a statement in 
writing as to the facts concerning the pair made between you and Hon. 
Jauxs C. WILSON, giving the reason Why the pair was not observed and 
did not appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

About two weeks before the vote was taken on the constitutional 
amendment for national prohibition, Hon. THOMAS BLANTON, Member 
of Congress from the sixteenth Texas district, came to me and stated 
that he had a pair upon the votes to be taken upon the constitutional 
questions of national prohibition and woman suffrage, Mr. BLANTON 
stating that he was for both these propositions and t Mr. WILSON 
would be against both, and that they would secure some other Member 
who would vote as Mr. BLANTON would in the matter. (Pairs upon 
these constitutional questions are in the same proportion as the vote, 
and as it requires a two-thirds 8 for legislation of this character, 
it would take two Members for either of these amendments to protect 
one Member voting against.) On the next day Mr. BLANTON came to 
me with Mr. T. A. CHANDLER, Member of Congress from Oklahoma, and 
handed to me a pair, which was out of the ordinary for the reason that 
it was a typewritten agreement, with the names of Messrs, BLANTON 
and CHANDLER voting for the prohibition amendment and Mr. WILSON 
voting against the prohibition amendment inserted in the paiz and duly 
signed by each of them, and I told them, as pair clerk, that the pair 
would go into the RECORD. 

Two or three days before the vote was taken on the prohibition 
amendment Mr. Witson came to me and said he had expected to leave 
the city, but that as he had not desired to have the pair chan to 
some one else who would vote as he would in order tha 


agreement is made it is never altered by the pair clerks except by the 
consent or permission of those concerned, 
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Therefore, when Mr. Wruson requested the clerks to release him 
we had nothing to do with it, as the matter was between . Messrs, 
BLANTON, of Texas, CHANDLER of Oklahoma, and Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
I told Mr. Wil sox that if he would communicate with Messrs. BLANTON 
and CHANDLER, and they would a to do se, of course it would be 
all right; otherwise I would put the pair up for the RECORD. 

In the meantime Hon. CLAUDE Krrenix, the Democratic floor leader, 
handed me a telegram from Mr. BLANTON, which is as follows: 

“Am making three speeches a day in my district, embracing 58 coun- 
ties, in effort to wipe out all disloyalty and force absolute support be- 
hind Government. If WII SOX of Texas will support prohibition amend- 
ment, therf change my pair to benefit cause, or if necessary I will return 


Mr. Wilsox came back to see me and said, so far as Mr. BLANTON 
was concerned, he was willing to release him (Mr. WILSON) from the 
pair. Mr. Ho'lingsworth, who N the minority in the matter 
of pans, who was present, asked . WILSON how he expected to pro- 
tect Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. WiLsox said that he had no agreement with 
Mr. CHANDLER. and then we cited Mr. WiLsown to the signed agreement, 
with all names filled in, and which ts as follows: 

“Mr, Speaker: We, the und ed, have paired on the resolutions 
for the national prohibition amendment and the national woman suf- 

amendment, THOMAS L. BLantox, of Texas, and T. A. CHANDLER, 
of Oklahoma, each voting both for national prohibition and national 
Woman su „ and James C. Wilsox, of Texas, voting against both 
75 these said resolutions, and we request that this agreement be printed 


(Signed) “Tomas L. BLANTON, of Texas, 
“T, A. CHANDLER, of Oklahoma. 
“James C. Wrisoy.” [Name later crased.] 


Mr. WILSON then sald that he intended to vote anyway. I went to 
Mr. Ferris, of Oklahoma, and, although it was late, we made an effort 
to communicate with Mr. CHANDLER as to whether he wanted to hold 
Mr. WrLsox to the pair, as it was my plain duty as pair clerk to have 
the pair as made announced for printing in the RECORD. Mr. WILSON 
came to the r clerk's desk again, and with him was Mr. Mondax, of 
Oklahoma, who stated that he was not willing to state whether or not 
Mr, CHANDLER would be willing to release Mr. Witson from the pair, 
after the matter had been explained to him. Mr. Wiuson then left 
and returned efter a few minutes and said that he was going to vote 
and asked to see the signed „which he took and said he intended 
to vote, would not have his name on it, and then erased his name 
pe ae agreement, which he had, according to his own statement, 

Sir, BLANTON’S telegram relensed Mr. Witson from the pair, provided 
he intended to vote for the prohibition amendment, and on the final 
vote he voted against the amendment, so that he had no release from 
Mr. BLANTON and did not claim to have any from Mr. CHANDLER. e, 
the pair clerks, could not put the into the Recorp because Mr. 
Wirsox had erased his name, and there was nothing to hold him to 
the agreem-nt, as he had announced his intention of voting. 

This is how the matter happened, and no one regrets as much as 
do the pair clerks that you both were left unprotected on the vote, as 
we knew when you left the city it was with the understanding that you 
would be taken care of. 

Nee po personal regard, I am, 


ery respectfully, yours, W. E. Smatt, Jr., 


Pair Clerk, House of Representatives, 

Mr. BLANTON. I realize that a pair is merely a gentleman's 
agreement between Members, yet section 2 of Rule VIII of the 
rules governing this House provides: 8 

Pairs shall be announced by the Clerk. after the completion of the 
second roli call, from a written list furnished him, and signed by the 
Member making the statement to the Clerk, which list shall be pub- 
lished in the Record as a part of the proceedings. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. WrLson] starts out by saying 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER] and myself 
each selected a time when he was absent to make our state- 
ments, indicating that we took an unfair advantage of him, 
stating that about that time he had sustained a broken rib due to 
a fall on the ice. On January 8 the House met at 12 o’clock noon 
and adjourned at 2.31 p. m., and it was during this short session 
that I made my statement on the floor of the House, after the 
Democratic leader [Mr. Krrcnty] had requested such time for 
me, Am I to be blamed because Mr. Witson was absent from 
even this short session of the House and was unaware of the 
proceedings going on in the Legislative Chamber? On this date 
he did not even dream that he had a broken rib. On January 
9 the House met at 12 o'clock noon, and within a few minutes 
after the prayer and the reading of the Journal the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER] requested and obtained unani- 
mous consent from the House to print in the Record the state- 
ment made by the pair clerk, Mr. Small. Are we to be con- 
demned because the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WILSON] pre- 
ferred to remain away and not be present when important busi- 
ness was being transacted by the House? He did see fit that 
day—January 9—to come on the floor of the House long enough 
to answer a roll call—his office getting notice by electric bell 
in plenty of time for him to answer either the first or second 
call of the roll—and he saw fit to appear on the floor of the 
House on the next day—January 10—and remain long enough 
to be marked present at three different roll calls occurring at 
least 40 minutes apart, The Recorp shows that he was on the 
floor of the House at least sufficiently long to be marked present 
at roll call on the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 2ist, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 
und 26th days of January. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to his 
colleague? A 
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Mr. BLANTON. I do not, 

x wale WILSON of Texas. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
peaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. If the gentleman has the right to 
speak to a question of personal privilege, has he a right to make 
an attack on me? 

The SPEAKER. He has not. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Well, he is making one. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas will keep within 
the strict limits of the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I get out of it, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will take care of that. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. He says that he should have replied to these 
statements sooner, but gives as his excuse for waiting from 
January 8 to January 31 to explain why he scratched his name 
from a sacred written agreement with two of his colleagues and 
violated a pair the following: “Also about this time I sustaingd 
a broken rib, due to a fall on the ice, and have been slow in get- 
ting some of the records I wish to introduce in connection with 
my statement.” 

Mr. WILSON of Texas rose. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Texas yield to his 
colleague? 

Mr. BLANTON. I absolutely do not. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if the Speaker is going 
to watch gentlemen and call him down I will not rise again, but 
he is getting on to me now. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has his remedy; if the gen- 
tleman from Texas makes any remarks about him that are im- 
proper, he can have the words taken down. The gentleman will 
leave out al! remarks as to the other gentleman from Texas 
giving excuses. If the gentleman wants to deny the statements 
made by Mr. WIILsox of Texas, he has a right to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only record he has introduced besides 
my telegrams to him already in his office was my telegram to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tayzor], as everything else 
was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on the desk of every 
Congressman, and his secretary in two hours’ time could have 
gotten from the efficient service of the Western Union a copy 
of the said telegram by requesting it. 

The extended remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Wiso] did not appear in the Recorp until last Friday morn- 
ing, January 81, and though being ready then to reply, I 
promptly gave notice on the floor of the House that I would rise 
to this privilege to-day, as he was absent then, and he having 
accused us of purposely presenting the other matters in his 
absence, and I knowing that the House would adjourn Friday 
not to meet until to-day, and feeling certain that it would be a 
bare chance for him to be present to-day without such notice, I 
notified him through the Record to be present to-day, and being 
present he can not again accuse me of acting in his absence. 

Now I will prove that every statement made by me on Jan- 
unary 8 is absolutely true. 4 

(1) I said I had been criticized for my absence by one not 
in my district. The man making this criticism was the com- 
mercial secretary of the chamber of commerce at Brownwood, 
Tex.—but now is such officer no longer—who so far forgot the 
courtesy, hospitality, and love of fairness proverbial in central 
west Texas as to attempt to speak for the loyal, patriotic citi- 
zens of Brownwood and Brown County, in trying to engage in 
cheap politics by placing in the daily press of Texas an insult- 
ing telegram to me, relative to my having been invited to speak 
at Brownwood by leading, substantial citizens of Brown County. 

(2) I said that after the convening of this session I learned 
that there would be few matters considered before the holiday 
recess. The Recorp proves this, for after January 7, the House 
met only seven times and was in session only 40 hours before 
it recessed for the holidays, and while in Texas I missed only 
40 hours of the House proceedings. 

(3) I said that-I first agreed to pair with my colleague from 
Texas [Mr. GREGG], but being later informed by him that he 
felt inclined to support the prohibition resolution, I released 
him. I have neither mentioned this matter to him nor asked 
him for a statement, because I did not want to involve my col- 
league in a controversy, but he is here present, and I now 
give him an opportunity to deny it if it is not absolutely true, 
and you see he does not deny it. And he had no intention of 
being away from Washington. 

Mr. GARNER. - Mr. Spenker, my colleague made a statement 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Grad! was present. I 
have looked around the Chamber, and I do not see him. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that onght not to go in 
the RECORD, . 
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Mr. BLANTON. 


I thought the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Greco] was present, because I understood he was to be present. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not see him, and I do not think my col- 
league wants that statement to go unchallenged. 


Mr. BLANTON. I will say that if the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Grece] denies that he first agreed to pair and was later 
released by me I will resign my position. I will let it go in 
and let it stand for all that it is worth, and if the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Grad] denies it I will agree to resign. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. ; 

Mr. GARNER. Do I understand my colleague desires to 
make a statement in the Rxconb that his colleague, Mr. GREGG, 
of Texas, is in the Chamber and does not deny this, when, as a 
matter of fact, he is not in the Chamber? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; and I thank my colleague for his 
suggestion. I am glad the gentleman made the suggestion, 
because I was mistaken in thinking he was here. 


Mr. GARNER. I only wanted to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to it. 
Mr. BLANTON. I am glad the gentleman called my attention 


to it, because I thought Mr. Greece was here. 

(4) I said: 

On the Tth day of December Mr. T. A. CHANDLER, of Oklahoma; Mr. 
James C. WILSON, of Texas—my n myself bag, yee a written 
agreement to pair both on the natio prohibition amendment aud the 
woman-suffrage amendment, Mr. T. A. CHANDLER, of Oklaho and 
myself pairing in favor both of prohibition and suffrage, and Mr. JAMES 
C. WILSON, of Texas, against both measures, agreeing, however, that 
should all three of us present whenever the vote was taken on 
either measure that then we should be released from the pair and all 
could yote. This signed written agregment was filed with the pair 
clerk on the 7th ay of December, 1917, after which I left for Texas 
and Mr. CHANDLER left for Oklahoma, both Mr. CHANDLER and myself 
relying implicitly upon our pair duly executed and filed. 

Now, all of us are agreed that the written pair agreement 
was signed up and delivered to the pair clerk on the afternoon 
cf December 7. 

But the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Witson] asserts that he 
is positive on the following points: (1) That he had only one 
conversation with me about pairing, and that was the one he 
had at the time he signed his name to the pair agreement; (2) 
that such conversation resulting in the signing of his name to 
the agreement occurred on the afternoon of December 7 at 
a time when the House had either adjourned or recessed; (3) 
that at the time he signed the agreement no other name was 
signed to it; (4) that I asked him to pair with me and Mr. 
TAYLOR of Colorado, and that I did not mention Mr. CHANDLER; 
(5) that at the time he signed it, he said, “ Branton, I will sign 
it with this understanding, if I am here I will have the right to 
vote, provided I get you a pair in my stead, and that I said, 
“That is all right. If either one of us is here, he will have that 
privilege”; (6) that I made a false statement when on Decem- 
ber 20, concerning what had been said at the time he signed the 
agreement, I wired him, “ What I told you was that I would 
furnish two votes against yours; that I had wired TAYLOR of 
Colorado and expected him to join me in pair, but if he did 
not CHANDLER would,” he asserting that the telegram I sent to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] was sent after he 
signed the agreement, which he says occurred at a time on the 
afternoon of December 7, when the House had either adjourned 
or recessed; (7) that I asked him if he was opposed to the pro- 
hibition and suffrage resolutions; (8) that he told me that he 
was thinking of going to Santo Domingo. Now I shall attempt, 
my colleagues, to prove that this gentleman is mistaken in each 
one of these positive assertions. 

On December 6, after I had released my colleague from Texas, 
Mr. Greco, I told Mr. Witson of it, and mentioned the fact 
that it was very imperative that I should go to Texas, calling his 
attention to seditious sentiment which was growing as a result 
of a speech made by the Hon, Oscar Callaway and a lot of social- 
istic propaganda that was being discussed in Texas, and of the 
bad health conditions prevailing at Camp Bowie and Camp 
Travis, and I asked him if he would not pair with me and let 
me go, as I would not leave under any circumstances unless I 
arranged for my vote to count on both prohibition and suffrage. 
without hesitation he replied, “ Yes; I will pair with you, for 
to tell the truth, Branton, on account of conditions in my 
district, I would rather pair on these two questions than to 
vote.” I thanked him, told him that it would be a special favor 


to me, that I would prepare the agreement, and I then left 
him. On this day, December 6, the House met at 12 o'clock 
noon and adjourned at 12.54 p. m., being in session only 54 
minutes. During this short session I went to the pair clerk, 
Mr. Small, at his desk on the floor of the House, and learned 
from him that on all constitutional questions, such as the pro- 
posed prohibition and suffrage amendments, Members in pairing 
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were required to have two affirmative votes against one negative 
vote. I then told Mr. Small, whom I had never met or had any 
dealings with before, as I had always voted and never paired 
before, that I had a pair on both national prohibition and wo- 
man suffrage, that I was for both of these measures, and that 
Mr. Witson of Texas would be against them both, and that we 
would secure some other Member that would vote as I did and 
arrange the pair. He said all right, and I left him, shortly 
after which the House adjourned. Now for the proof. In the 
pair clerk’s statement, which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
published in the record January 9, Mr. Small says: 

About two weeks before the vote was taken on the constitutional 
amendment for national 1 Hon, THOMAS BLANTON, Member 
of Congress from the sixteenth Texas district, came to me and stated 
that he had a pair upon the votes to be taken upon the constitutional 
questions of national prohibition and woman suffrage, Mr. BLANTON 
stating that he was for both these propositions and that Mr. WILSON 
would be against beth, and that they would secure some other Member 
who would vete as Mr BLANTON would in the matter. (Pairs upon 
these constitutional questions are in the same proportion as the vote, 
and as it requires a two-thirds majority for legislation of this character, 
it would take two Members for either of these amendments to protect 
one Member voting against.) On the next day Mr. BLANTON came to 
me with Mr. T. A. CHANDLER, Member of Con; from Oklahoma, and 
handed to me a pair which was out of the ordinary for the reason that 
it was a typewritten agreement, with the names of Messrs, BLANTON 
and CHANDLER voting for the prohibition amendment and Mr. WILSON 
voting against the prohibition amendment inserted in the pair and 
duly signed by each of them, and I told them, as pair clerk, that the 
pair would go into the RECORD. 

Hence you see that Mr. Small proves conclusively that it 
was on December 6 when I told him that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. WIS ON] and myself had arranged to pair and 
would file it with him as soon as we could find a third man to 
comply with the rule, for he says that the pair agreement was 
actually filed with him the next day after I had this conversi- 
tion, and it is agreed that the pair agreement was filed with 
him on the 7th of December, on the evening of which the House 
adjourned not to meet again until December 11. 

Likewise on December 6 I met my colleague, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER], at one of the elevators, and 
he agreed, merely as a favor to me, that if I called on him to 
pair he would do so. At that time he had no intention of leav- 
ing Washington, but expected to be here when the votes men- 
tioned were to be taken, and for this reason I preferred, if 
possible, to find some man voting affirmatively who might not 
be here, in order to save a vote for the cause I espoused. That 
night in my office I had the pair agreement drawn up on the 
typewriter, leaving the names in the body blank, and I then 
signed it myself with pen and ink and put it in my pocket to 
get executed by the others the next day. On the morning of 
December 7 I learned from my friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Raker], that the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Taxron] was then in Colorado and would prob- 
ably not return in time to vote, so I immediately prepared the 
following telegram: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 7, 1917. 
Hon. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, M. 


1 
Glenwood Springs, Colo.: 

Kironix advises House will vote on national prohibition 19th and 
woman suffrage 20th. Understand you favor both; so do I, and want 
both of us counted. WILSON of Texas strong anti, offers to pair, but 
under rules takes two for one. Please authorize me by wire immedi- 
sar to enter pair of record. Also please agree not to call up your 
H. R. 4431 until January, as I may have to leave on urgent matter and 
bf aii without such agreement. Kindly agree and answer imme- 

5 Tnouas L. BLANTON. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like to submit that tele- 
gram to the membership of the House, and I want that part of 
the Western Union certification showing that it was filed at 
12.30 p. m., December 7, to go into the RECORD. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BLANTON. I most certainly do not, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I just want to know if that is the 
only telegram the gentleman sent to Mr. Tayton of Colorado? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I just wanted to know if that is the 
only telegram you sent to Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado? 

Mr. BLANTON. Absolutely so; one and only one, and it was 
filed 30 minutes after the House met on January 7, long before 


you thought of signing that agreement. 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
Why did you send in it 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield first to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Was that sent after your conversa- 
tion with me? 


Will you permit another inquiry? 


1918. 


Mr. BLANTON. That was after my first conversation with 
you on the 6th. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
these gentlemen ought not to address each other in the first 
person. 

The SPEAKER. That point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. And you claim that you had two 
conversations with me about this pair agreement? 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no question in the world about 
that. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I gladly yield to my friend from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think possibly it is only fair to 
both these gentlemen for me to say that I was away from 
home when this telegram came, and after returning home I 
assumed it was too late then for me to pair with the gentlemen, 
so I never really answered the telegram at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. I attach no blame to the gentleman. On 
that day, December 7, the House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
immediately after the prayer and the reading of the Journal 
I took the above telegram to the branch office of the Western 
Union on the House corridor floor in the Capitol and delivered 
it for transmission, and this telegram shows by the indorsements 
on it that the Western Union filed it for transmission at exactly 
12.30 p. m., which was within 30 minutes after the House met. 
And the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Witson] must have over- 
looked this very important and absolutely convincing fact when 
he got a copy of this message from the Western Union and in- 
serted it in his extended remarks to prove a contention the very 
opposite of which it absolutely established. After waiting about 
three hours for an answer from Colorado and getting none, I 
concluded that the gentleman from Colorado was probably on his 
way back to Washington, which would give prohibition the bene- 
fit of his vote, and I concluded to take advantage of the kind 
offer of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER] before 
adjournment and use him in the pair if I did not receive an 
answer from Colorado in time. I therefore found Mr. WILSON 
of Texas and presented the written agreement to him, already 
signed by me in ink, and he read it over, and then, without any 
hesitation, signed his name with a pencil. I then told him that 
the pair clerk had informed me that it was necessary on constitu- 
tional questions to have two affirmative votes for one negative; 
that I had wired Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado to join me in the pair, 
and that if he did not agree to do so, Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma 
would, as I had already seen him about it, and I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that he ought to feel very important to offset two 
opposing votes with his one. I never at any time asked him 
how he stood, for I have known him since we were boys, we 
being college mates together at the University of Texas nearly 
25 years ago, and I have known for years that he was a strong 
antiprohibitionist. Moreover, just a few days before this I had 
prepared a careful, correct poll of the Members on this issue of 
prohibition, and I knew that we had enough yotes of men who 
would stand hitched and who were going to be here to pass the 
resolution by the necessary two-thirds vote and have at least 
seven extra votes additional. He did not tell me that he ex- 
pected to go to Santo Domingo, but when he agreed to pair I 
understood that he was going to remain in Washington, and 
believed that he was merely doing me a favor as an old friend, 
and I also believed him when he said that he really preferred to 
pair than to vote on the question, as I knew what he meant when 
he referred to the conditions in his district. He reserved no 
conditions whatever; but it was I who said, just as I was 
leaving him, Now, WILSON, if I get back before these votes are 
taken, and we are all three here, we can then release each other 
and vote.” I left; found the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CHANDLER], and he signed the agreement with a pencil, and we 
then went together to the Speaker’s desk. As this was my first 
pair I was under the impression that it had to be presented to 
the Speaker, and as this one agreement was to cover the vote 
both on prohibition and woman suffrage, and there was a chance 
of suffrage going over until after the holidays, I thought that it 
ought to be entered in the Recorp to prevent possible loss or 
misplacement, and by inspecting it you will see that I had it 
addressed to the Speaker, and ended it with the following: “And 
we request that this agreement be printed in the RECORD.” 

And, Mr. Speaker, I want to offer this original pair for in- 
spection of the Members to see that my name is signed in ink 
and that the other two gentlemen’s names are signed in pencil, 
and that this request is in the pair—“ and we request that this 
statement be printed in the RECORD.” 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask to print that state- 
ment in the RECORD? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; that statement is in the agreement. 
I was just merely reading the agreement itself, where we three 
gentlemen requested the Speaker to insert that agreement in 
the RECORD. 

So, when the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER] and 
myself went to the Speaker’s desk, just after the vote on the 
Austrian war resolution had been concluded, I handed the 
agreement to the Speaker and requested that he have it printed 
in the Recorp. He handed it back to me and informed me that 
printing it was unnecessary, as all I had to do was to hand it 
to the pair clerk. I then went with the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. CHANDLER] to the pair clerk’s desk and handed the 
agreement to Mr. Small and asked him if we could depend 
upon him to see that it was recorded when the vote was taken, 
so that we would not lose our vote, and he assured us both 
that he would give the matter careful attention, and see that it 
was properly entered. In a few minutes the House adjourned 
at 434 p. m., not to meet again until December 11. Hearing 
nothing from Colorado, I went to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raxer], who very kindly assured me that no advantage 
would be taken of me in my absence on bill H. R. No. 4431. 
which was a bill seeking to appropriate $5,000,000 to start the 
Government into the farming business, against which bill, as a 
member of the committee, I had filed a minority report, and the 
fight I made against it caused it to die a natural death within 
the past few days. I was against it, because I did not believe 
that the Government, through its employees, should compete 
with farmers on the farms. I went to Texas firmly believing 
that my vote was protected. 

Here is the pair agreement, and as he did not make a very 
good job of rubbing his name off, it is still plainly discernible: 


Mr. Speaker, we, the undersigned, have paired on the resolutions for 
the national prohibition amendment and the national woman's suffrage 
amendment, THOMAS L. BLANTON, of Texas, and T. A. CHANDLER, of 
Oklahoma, each voting both for national 3 and national 
woman's suffrage, and JAMES C. WILsox, of Texas, voting against both 
of said resolutions, and we request that this agreement be printed in the 


Recorp, 
(Signed) THOMAS L. BLANTON, of Teras. 


T. A. CHANDLER, of Oklahoma. 
JAMES C. WILSON, of Teras. 

And I want you to note again that my signature is in ink and 
the other two are in pencil. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER] 
is present, and I would like to call on him to state at this time 
to the House 
The SPEAKER. It is a very bad practice for one Member 
to call on another sitting in his seat. The Chair saw that done 
in the Senate once, but does not think it ought to be followed in 
the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then may I have the privilege of yielding 
at this time to my colleague, Mr. CHANDLER, to ask me a ques- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CHAN DLER] has not exhibited any disposition to ask any ques- 
tions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I will state, Mr. Speaker and col- 
leagues, that Mr. CHANDLER will corroborate every word that I 
have spoken on the floor of this House concerning transactions 
had with him. 

On December 15 I received the following night message from 
the president of the Anti-Saloon League of Texas, which I will 
ask the Clerk to read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 14, 1917. 


Hon, THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Abilene, Ter.: 


Vote on resolution for neGonst praeinitine Monday. Understand you 
are paired with Mr. WILSON. fre Mr. KircHIN to change pair to 
someone else, provided we can induce Mr. WILSON to vote for prohibi- 
tion. Also wire me your reply. 
A. J. Barton. 
Mr. BLANTON. I immediately complied with Dr. Barton's 
request by sending the following messages, which I will ask the 
Clerk to read. 
The SPEAKER, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
ABILENE, TEX., December 15, 1917. 
Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN 


. 
Democratic House Leader, Washington, D. C.: 

Am making three speeches a day in my district, embracing 58 coun- 
ties, in effort to wipe out all disloyalty and force absolute support be- 
hind Government. f Witson of Texas will support prohibition amend- 
ment, then change my pair to benefit cause, or if necessary I will re- 
turn immediately. 

THOMAS L. BLANTON. 
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ABILENE, TEX., December 15, n. 
Gare Edwin 0. Dinwiddie, Washington, D. C.: 


Dr. A. J. BARTON, 


this a ft 3 —.— — his 
amendment, ze o if necessary to 

vote, I will come gre pe Ny district embraces 58 counties, from 
Mineral Wells to El Paso. Much socialistic pro-German sentiment; 
—.— existing because of ignorance of conditions. Am making we Bees oor 


Have wired KITCHIX, amea 


driving sometimes over 100 miles a dax. 
1 left, we had several votes to spare. THouas L. BLANTON. 


Mr. BLANTON. After speaking at Abilene before a big Red 
Cross meeting Saturday afternoon, December 15, I drove 50 
miles to Hamlin, through freezing weather, speaking there that 
night to a large crowd, and after the speaking I got another auto 
and drove 25 miles te catch a train for Moran, where I spoke 
Sunday noon toe a large crowd, and then drove to Albany. Un- 
derstanding from Dr. Barton's telegram that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WISOoN]I was favorably considering the idea 
of voting for prohibition yet was in a state of indecision, and 
thinking that I might help to influence him, and thinking 
possibly Mr. CHanpier might have left Washington, after 
reaching Albany I sent the follewing telegram, which I will 
ask the Clerk to read. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
ALBANY, TEx., December 16, 1917, 
Hon. James C. WILso 


ae Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


As your colleague and ticnlar friend since college days, I urgen 
implere and beseech you to ve the States an Page toca eager Ags Aar igam upon 
the prohibition question. are 
your personal convictions by voting affirma 2 
the sacred right of petition to several million le 
men and women, who are th ves now sa 
the war. Pair CHANDLER and me with some negative vote, and 
don't deny the States this privilege. 

Tomas L. BLANTON. 


Mr. BLANTON. And as an extra precaution I sent the fol- 
lowing message, which I will ask the Clerk to read. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
ALBANY, TEX., December 16, 1917. 
Hon. E. Y. WERB, 
Chairman 


Judiciary Committee, Washington, D. 0.: 


Am paired with Wiison of Texas. If he will support resolution 
then r me with some other i vote. Please see that my vote 
counts for pronnan a a — Please wire me the result imme- 
diately after vote. e iminating an infernal undercurrent of 
seditious sentiment oak * my district and am lining up my 58 counties 
solidly behind the Government. 

Tomas L. BLANTON. 


Mr. BLANTON. Now, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Wilson] says that while my telegram was in his office he did 
not see it until after the vote was taken, yet he says that it shows 
that he was considered by me released without condition be- 
cause he says he has a period in it between the“ If you will vote 
affirmatively ” and “ Pair CHANDLER and me,” and he has writ- 
ten out the “period” in the message. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit from the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. a certified copy of the message, showing that there 
is no punctuation written out into it whatever [applause] and 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Witson] was absolutely 
without authority when he wrote into the message which he 
inserted in his extended remarks here the word “period.” 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, here is the original, 
and I submit it to the jury down there. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to be absolutely fair 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do, because I want to be fair. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Well, here it is. It is the one deliv- 
ered to me, and it has got the “ period“ in it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, the 
telegram which the gentleman from Texas IMr. Witson] has 
handed me is not the original message which was delivered to 
him, but a copy from the Western Union Telegraph Co. deliv- 
ered since then, It is not the original message delivered. to 
him on the 16th of December. ` 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. BLANTON, you are mistaken about 
that. It is the only one I have. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must not address his cok. 
league by name or in the second person; it is against the rule. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I want to state it is the only message 
I had delivered to me by the Western Union. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, it is well known that under the rules 


of the Western Union, no punctuation is transmitted in a mes- 


gage unless such punctuation is written out in the message. I 
submit to you the original carbon copy of this message which is 
the carbon of the original sent to the gentleman, and also an- 
, ether copy certified to be correct by the Western Union, and you 
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will sec that no punctuation is written out, and therefore I feel 
sure that it is not written out“ period“ in the original that was 
delivered to the geatleman. He admits that it was in his office, 
Who received it there? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Speaker, I ask my colleagues for sufficient 
time te answer 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, in view of 
the fact that the extended-remarks statement made by the gen- 
tleman was extended in the Recorp without giving me a chance 
to answer, I ask unanimous consent of my colleagues to permit 
me to put the balance of this speech in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I want to reserve the 
right to object for I have no idea what is in that and I do not 
think anybody else can have any idea. If it were submitted to 
me I might agree to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is nothing 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. If it is no worse than what has 
already been stated, I am willing. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman objecting or not? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I will for the present. ! 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not object to the gentieman—— 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman objects. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Well, let it go in. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his objection, 


Is there objection? 


Mr. GALLIVAN. I object. Mr. Specker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts ohjects. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent Mr. BURROUGHS was granted leave of 
absence to-day on account of illness. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may I have half a 
minute by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I ask for half a minute, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I withdraw my objection as to half a 
minute. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I just wish to say that I have a 
statement here, that is already in the Recorp, and I would 
like unanimous consent for that statement to appear as of to- 
day instead of the 31st, so that tlis all can go together. It is 
my statement. Furthermore, I want to deny absolutely that I 
had two conversations with the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
BLANTON] about this matter, but only had one, right back there, 
of about five minutes. That is all I wish to say. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. WILSON] 
asks unanimous consent 

Mr. BLANTON. I object unless all of mine goes in, too. 

The SPEAKER. The other gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton] objects. This is unanimous-consent day. The Clerk 
will report the first bill. 


NATURALIZATION OF RESIDENT ALIENS, 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 3132) to amend section 2171 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to naturalization. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1 amend section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating to naturalization. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be amended so when amended it shall read — follows : 

Sec. 2171. No allen whe. is a native citizen or a genizen 
of ae “country, State, or 8 with which United States 
are at war at the time of cation, shall be then admitted 
to become a citizen of the United States; but 
the United States er the Territories 
in the year 1917. who had before that made a d 

us of the United States, or 


to law of their intentions fo become ci 
existing laws of the United States, were on that day enti- 
to become citizens * . such declaration, — ar be admit 
citizens oe u ithstanding they sba 


Aa the ene dy by the laws 5 

re passed on that subject: Provided hat nothing herein contained 
shall be taken or construed to in with or prevent the — 
hension and removal, agreeably to law, of any allen enemy at any 
previous to the actual naturalfzation of such alien.“ 


1918. - 


Also, the following committee amendment was read: 
Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “are” and insert the word “is.” 
Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from California yield? 
Mr. RAKER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. « 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that this is virtually reen- 
acting existing law so as to extend to all alien enemies resident 
in this country who have declared their intention to become 
citizens prior to the declaration of war the right to qualify in 
full citizenship in case they can meet the qualifications? 

Mr. RAKER. In case they can meet the qualifications, having 
taken out their first papers and having resided in the United 
States five years before the date fixed in the bill, and having 
passed a thorough inspection by the Department of Labor, the 
Bureau of Immigration, and also other departments of the Goy- 
ernment. And if they meet them all the court shall admit them; 
otherwise not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman estimate as to the num- 
ber of alien enemies resident in this country who made declara- 
tion of intention to become citizens prior to the declaration of 
war, and upon whom the declaration of war placed a ban as to 
their final papers for citizenship? 

Mr. RAKER. I had a memorandum of that in my pocket, 
but I went down to a committee meeting this morning and have 
not been able to get my coat. 

There are a number of thousands of them. I think there are 
many thousands that come under the gentleman’s inquiry. But 
in this bill they must not only have made their application and 
taken out their first papers, but they must actually have been 
a resident for five years at the date of the declaration of war. 
And the present bill contains only two amendments. Some one 
on the committee thought that the word “ are ” should be changed 
to “is,” and then we changed the words June 18, 1912,” to 
the “ 6th of April, 1917.” 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. — 

Mr. COX. I am very much interested in the gentleman's bill, 
and I want to put this question to the gentleman in order to 
see whether or not the bill covers this particular case in my 
own town. A Lutheran minister in my town came to this coun- 
gy when he was 17 years of age. I will giye the hypothetical 

acts. 

He went to the State of Iowa, and moved into ex-Speaker 
Henderson's district, where he sought the Speaker's advice as 
to whether or not it would be necessary for him, who came 
here as a minor, to take out naturalization papers. It occurs 
to me that the Speaker told him there would be no necessity 
for it, as he would be a naturalized American citizen when he 
became 21 years of age. Soon thereafter the Spanish-American 
War broke out, and he yolunteered as a private and went all 
through the war, after which he entered college. Roaming 
around for four or fiye years, at school, and preaching here 
and there, about six or seven years ago, or possibly five years 
ago, he learned he was not an American citizen. He promptly 
applied and took out his first papers. Now, about four months 
ago he sought to join the Army as a chaplain. Of course, he 
ran up against the Federal statute which prevented him not 
only from becoming a chaplain, but plainly stating that he was 
not an American citizen. 

This man is as intensely patriotic as any other man in the 
United States. There is no controversy about that at all. Now, 
will the gentleman’s bill take care of a man of this kind and 
permit him to take out his second papers and become an 
American citizen? 

Mr. RAKER. That is the very purpose of this bill. 

I want to illustrate another case. A young man, say, 26 years 
of age, a fine specimen of manhood, took out his first papers a 
number of years ago. He went to New Jersey and joined the 
National Guard and went down to the Mexican border, and 
was under the flag and in the service, and received an excellent 
discharge. He comes back to the town in which he lives, mar- 
ries an American gir], and of course she becomes an alien. 
Now., since the declaration of war he has been compelled to leave 
the town and leave his wife, and go to some other place, when 
his whole heart and his whole soul is with this country. He 
wants to take out his second papers in order that he may enlist 
if the Government will not draft him, so that he can fight for 
this country. 

And there is not only that case, but there are many others 
that have been called to my attention where men who have 
taken out their first papers desire to join the Army, to join 
the Navy, and to make a sacrifice of their lives, if desired, and 
their property for this country; and the purpose of this bill is 
to relieve those conditions. 

Mr. MON DELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming for a 
question. 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Saunvers of Virginia), 
The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This being a House bill and the gentleman 
having the floor and being in charge of the bill, is he entitled 
to an hour? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He is. The statement to the 
contrary was an inadvertence on the part of the Chair. He 
asked the clerk at the desk, and the clerk said the gentleman’s 
pave had expired. Of course the gentleman is entitled to an 

our. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia yield to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought I could give the gentleman an 
illustration that would interest him. 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for that illustration. 

Mr. MONDELL. Recently my attention was called to the 
case of an ordained minister of German birth who has lived in 
this country for 26 years. He made his declaration 20 years 
ago. He was under the impression that he had completed his 
citizenship. He is now about to be registered as an alien 
enemy. 

There is not any more loyal citizen under the flag. He is 
a splendid man. He is in an exceedingly embarrassing position. 
There are many men in the country as loyal as any men who 
live in the country who are somewhat in that position, unable 
to become full-fledged citizens, and in the position of being 
registered as alien enemies—a position that ought to be over- 
come. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think if this bill is 
passed it will relieve the case he speaks of, of a man who made 
the declaration 20 years ago? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman pleases, that 
has been settled in the Morena case, recently decided by the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the reason why I am asking the 
question. 

Mr. `MONDELL. The man has been voting all that time, 
assumimg that he had citizenship, 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia whether or not in his opinion this bill modifies or re- 
peals, so far as alien enemies are concerned, the present, law? 
Is there not a limitation in the present naturalization law? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not quite catch the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman knows that under the pres- 
ent naturalization law if the declarant does not take out his 
final papers within seven years after making the declaration, 
his declaration falls, and he is not entitled to become a citizen. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; that is under a late decision. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. That is in the Morena 
case, recently decided by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
Under the language of the bill would it et in any of those whose 
right had expired by reason of the seven-year limit? 

Mr. RAKER. As I view it, and as the committee went over 
its language, and taking it as we have from the act of 1813, 
that has been on the statute books over 100 years, we made only 
those two changes, changing the word “are” to “is” and 
changing the date from 1812 to 1917, the date of the declaration 
of war. 

I want to make this distinction, that this would apply to 
those whose original applications were valid. That is the 
purpose of the bill, and that is my theory of it. Do I make 
myself plain? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I am not sure but what that is ac- 
complished. But while the language in lines 8, 9, and 10. on 
page 2, recites “at the times and in the manner prescribed by 
the laws heretofore passed on that subject,” and while, perhaps, 
that might be sufficient to save it, yet, on lines 2 and 3, is the 
language “who had before that day made a declaration ac- 
cording to law of their intentions to become citizens of the 
United States, or who, by the existing laws of the United 
States, were on that day entitled to become citizens, without 
making such declaration may be admitted to become citizens 
thereof, which may in itself be inconsistent with the saving 
clause in this section. 

Mr. RAKER. If he made his application, the purpose of this 
dill is to take up valid applications pending, and if he has lived 
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here five years and has filed his application for citizenship, and 
the 90 days’ notice is given, then the Bureau of Immigration 
sends ont inspectors who-make an analysis of this man's life 
from the time he comes to this country to the present time; who 
go to his neighbors and go to his friends and go to every place 
where he has been before and inquire as to his status and atti- 
tude, and who appear in court on the day here, so that if there 
are any suspicions against him it is for the Government officials 
to state them, 

Mr. BURNETT. The committee did not have that purpose in 
view, I will state, at the time this bill was considered, and I 
doubt very much whether the bill as reperted will cover the 
proposition as suggested by the gentleman. I do not know 
whether we ought to undertake the amendment. There are sev- 
eral other bills, I will state to the gentleman, one introduced by 
my good friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary}, and ancther intro- 
duced by Judge Saar, and others, for the purpose of enabling 
those whose time of seven years has expired to continue to prose- 
eute and secure their final papers. I am a little afraid that it 
would possibly complicate matters to undertake to put this in 
this bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am quite in sympathy with what the gen- 
tleman states, and I am in hopes. that a curative bill, so far as 
the courts have erroneously held them properly subject to natu- 
ralization, will be passed. But does the gentleman think we 
ought to extend by this bill a privilege to alien enemies that 
would not be extended to aliens who are not enemies? 

Mr. BURNETT. In reply to that I do not think it would be 
extended to the alien enemies. I think they would be cut off 
if more than seven years have expired since the filing of their 
first papers. I do not think it would be extended to them, 

Mr. LENROOT. Not if this language is susceptible of the 
construction that may be given to it. 

Mr, RAKER, As Judge Burnett says, this was to cover 
solely the views existing in 1813 and was not intended to com- 
plicate it, so that there would be no application in the depart- 
ment and no application under the law. We reenact the same 
law that has been on the statute books for 115 years. ‘The pur- 
pose was not to complicate any of the other matters, 

Mr. LENROOT. May I make a suggestion that I think will 
clear it up? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. In line 7, page 2, after the word “ thereof,” 
insert the words “ but who are not entitled to citizenship solely 
beeause of the fact of being alien enemies.” That would clear 
it up. A 

Mr. RAKER. How would it read if amended? 

Mr. LENROOT. So that it would read: 


Who had before that dag made a declaratio: 


their intentions to become c of the United 


Then, dropping down— 
but who are not entitled to citizenship solely because of the fact of 
being alien enemies— 

Or some appropriate language. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not that anticipated by the 
language on lines 6, 7, and 8 of page 1? 

Mr. RAKER. What does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
_ Burnett] think about the suggestion of the gentleman from 

Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]? 

Mr: BURNETT. I did not quite catch the idea of my friend 
from Wisconsin, 

Mr. LENROOT. The language in lines 1 to 4 of page 2 being 
absolute, that anyone who had at any time previous made a 
declaration should be entitled to citizenship, notwithstanding 
the fact of being an alien enemy, I am a little afraid that the 
closing language of the paragraph— 

At the times and in the manner prescribed by the laws heretofore 
passed on that subject— 
will not be sufficient to refer to the seven-year limitation. 

Mr. BURNETT. I am perfectly willing to make that clear, 
because we did not have that decision in contemplation at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have had some correspond- 
ence with the Department of Labor-on the question of validat- 
ing certificates of naturalization issued in error by various 
courts; and in consequence thereof I have introduced a bill with 
the approval of the department, to correct those invalidated 
certificates. In my city alone there are between 3,000 and 4,000 
men who obtained naturalization papers and who believe them- 
selves to be properly naturalized, whose certificates are now in- 
valid because of the decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
ef Morena. I am informed that there are substantially 50,000 
such invalid naturalization certificates held by people through- 
out the United States: The question with me is this: Do you 
by this bill propose to validate those certificates? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 


according to law, of 
tates 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. Or permit the validation of 
those certificates? al 

Mr. RAKER. The yalidation of citizenship already granted? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr, . Absolutely not. ‘This bill could not touch that, 
does not touch it, and relates only to allowing the court to hear 
the case of a man who has lived in the United States five years, 
who has filed his declaration of intention, and who from all the 
proof provided by the inspector of the Immigration Bureau, the 
two witnesses, the applicant himself and all neighbors, should 
be admitted to be an American citizen. If there is anything 
against him he should not be admitted; so, elearly, the case pre- 
sented by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, long 
a member of the Committee on Immigration, does not apply to 
the certificates already issued, because I want to eall attention 
to the statute on that subject, which now permits the Attorney 
General's Office, in section 15, page 10, of the regulations, to 
proceed to cancel any certificate improperly issued or issued 
through fraud or illegally procured. 

a Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yicld fer- 
ner? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is a very important mat- 
ter, a very serious one, affecting, I should say, hundreds of 
thousands of people in the United States, relatives and children 
of men who assume that they are ci but who hold invalid 
certificates of naturalization, made invalid by the action of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. RAKER.. I know, but this could not affect them and 
ought not to be permitted to affect them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I submit that it may, and 1 
want to call attention to my reason for it. 'This bill in the first 
few lines of section 2171 cuts out, as I understand it, alien 
enemies while we are at war. 

Mr. RAKER. All of them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Cuts them all out; so the ques- 
tion raised here a moment ago is, perhaps, answered by lines 
6, 7, 8, and 9 No alien can avail himself of this privilege 
while we are at war with the country of whieh he was a citizen 
or subject. Therefore he is cut out. 

Mr. RAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, under this bill those resi- 
dents in the United States who had before April 6, 1917. made 
a declaration according to law can become citizens. My point 
is this: The Supreme Court has decided that a man who has not 
made good within seven years after his declaration may nog 
avail himself of the privilege of the certifieate that he now holds. 
Is it not possible that having fixed a new date here—the 6th of 
April, 1917, which is more recent than that fixed by the Supreme 
Court, which is the expiration of the seven-year period from the 
passage of the act of 1906, to wit, 19138—is it not possible that 
those who made their first declaration within seven years of 
the later date may come in under the gentleman's bill? 

Mr. RAKER. I think not. In other words, these applications 
are to be made at the times and in the manner prescribed by 
the laws heretofore passed on this subject. Therefore if a man 
makes an application for final hearing upon an application made 
more than seven years before, he can not be heard, and the court 
will deny the motion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me put a specifie case, 
Suppose I have made a declaration of intention, and my appli- 
cation to perfect it comes after the seven-year limit. The Su- 
preme Court now says that having made it beyond the seven- 
year limit, having permitted seven years to go by, I can not now 
avail myself of a certificate of naturalization which I hold and 
which was perfected after the seven-year limit. The gentleman 
in his bill states that I may become naturalized on a declaration 
of intention made according to law, which may have been seven 
years ago or some other time. 

I think I could come in under the gentleman's bill. Whether 
that is what the gentleman intended or not I do not know. 

Mr. RAKER. No; I think not. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to call the attention of the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT], and the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to the fact that it is 
stated here as one of the requisites that they shall make a decla- 
ration according to law. If the word following that were the 
conjunctive “and” instead of the disjunctive “or,” the diffi- 
culty that the gentleman suggests might arise. But u-der the 
language of this provision, as the bill now stands, .f at the time 
the declaration was made it was made according fo law, then 
the provision of the act would apply and allow them to become 
naturalized. The disjunctive or“ states another condition 
that may arise that it is not necessary to consider under the 
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suggestion made by the gentleman from Wisconsin. I think 
clearly that if these men who would be cut off by the seven-year 
provision made their declarations according to law they would 
be allowed to take advantage of the provision. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the point I have been 
trying to make, but the gentleman from California does not agree. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. In regard to the decision of the Supreme 
Court, at the end of seven years does not the man remain in 
the same condition, so far as citizenship is concerned, as if he 
had never made an application at all? Does he not stand the same 
under that decision as if he had never made an application? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think not, because this language is that if 
he makes a declaration according to law he shall have a right 
to take advantage of this act. That is within the power of the 
legislation to do. It can state how a man shall be admitted to 
citizenship, notwithstanding the Supreme Court says that a man 
can not become naturalized; Congress can say they may become 
naturalized if their first papers were taken out in accordance 
with law. 

My. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. On the first page, line 9, appear these 
words: 

Shall be then admitted to become a citizen of the United States, 


To what time or period does the word “then” refer to? 

Mr. RAKER. That is a clear declaration which this does not 
affect at all. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. The gentleman does not understand 
me. The word “then” must refer to some time. What time 
does it refer to? 

Mr. RAKER. During the war. I want fo say to the gentle- 
man that has been the language for 120 years, and it has been 
workable and is workable now. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. On page 2. lines 6, 7, and 8. it says: 

Notwithstanding they shall be alien BRS at the time and in the 
manner prescribed by the laws heretofore passed— 

And so forth. 

Mr. RAKER. That relates back. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It seems to me that that involves a 
contradiction, te say * notwithstanding they shall be alien en- 
emſes“ they shall be admitted. 

Mr. RAKER. That language has been on the statute book for 
120 years. It has not been changed at all, and I would not like 
to see it changed. 

Mr. DOWELL. The point I desired to inquire about is this: 
I understand that the committee does not intend by this bill 
to inciude those who have filed their declaration longer than 
seven years but onty to include those who have their declara- 
tions on file. 

Mr. RAKER. In proper form and according te law, so if 
there was no war they could be naturalized. 

Mr. DOWELL. And it declares that they may become citi- 
zens, except for the fact that they are alien enemies. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman has correctly stated it. 

Mr. DOWELL. In view of the controversy on that ques- 
tion—and I believe the chairman is correct abeut it—in view 
cf the fact that it is controverted, should not an amendment be 
offered to make it clear? 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. Lenroor] 
has an amendment to cover it. 

Mr. MONDELL, The gentleman from Wisconsin proposes 
un amendment intended to make it clear that those who made 
declarations more than seven years ago can not be naturalized. 
The gentleman from Iowa desires an amendment which will 
make it clear that they may be naturalized. The gentlemen are 
on opposite sides of the question. Am I correct? 

Mr. DOWELL. What I was trying to get at is the intent of 
the committee in this bill. My interpretation is that it includes 
all who filed declarations longer than seven years ago. 

Mr. LENROOT. My amendment will make that clear. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield for the purpose of 
offering an amendment, as follows ?— 

Provided, That no alien who has heretofore er who shall prier to the 
ema e and approval of the measure, being within the dratt a plead 

age as a for ex ir ever 


on from military ut, 
be permitted to beeome a citizen of the United States. 


e Shat agona miany allpas havo, usod shel as à 
basis for re ee 

Mr. RAKER. I hope the gentleman will not offer that 
amendtnent now, as that would complicate this matter. 

Mr. BURNETT. I want to say that you ean not draft an 
alien enemy. ‘This bill is intended to apply only to alien 


enemies. ‘The gentleman’s amendment would not be germane, to 
start with, because this applies to alien enemies. The gentle- 
man from Wyoming spoke a while ago about a constituent of his 
believing for years that he was a citizen. If he was not an alien 
enemy, that man, under our existing law, could file an applica- 
tion, because the existing law provides for that kind of cases, 
and he can at ence become naturalized; but these men may 
have gone on and had their time nearly matured. Six years: 
and nine months may have expired. They have been good citi- 
zeus, und under this bill they have to prove before they can get 
their-final papers that they are good citizens, that they are in 
sympathy with this country, and this is merely for the purpose 
of previding that cases of that kind may be permitted to get their 
final papers. Some of the judges in some of the Western States 
bave decided that the law was not intended to apply to these 
cases, and have permitted them to take thelr final naturaliza- 
tion papers. There is a lack ef harmony among the decisions of 
the courts on this question, some holding they could do it and 
others holding they could not. For the purpose of curing all 
of that the idea of the committee was to allow those who had 
filed their first papers before the war to go on and perfect 
those papers. 

Mr. MONDELL. And the bill should stand just as the com- 
mittee has reported it? 

Mr. BURNETT. Exactly, except with the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenuoor], which makes it 
clear. We did not intend to go into the field of enabling those 
whose seven years have expired to take out their papers. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman thinks that that is al- 
ren dy clear, let the bill remain as it is. 

Mr. BURNETT. We think so; and that was the intention 
of the committee; but there is no harm in clarifying it by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 
I hope the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] will not 
undertake to complicate the matter by injecting the proposition 
to which he refers ‘nto it, because the committee has two or 
three bills of like character. The committee looks with a good 
deal of sympathy on cases of that kind. but that is a question 
that ought to be thrashed out very carefully, and we ought 
somehow to provide that those who by gross negligence have 
gone on and allowed their seven years’ time to expire without 
perfecting their natural‘zation shall not be provided for. It is 
those innocent people who fall under the decision referred to, 
Morena case, who, without knowing of the seven-year limita- 
tion, have allowed the time to expire without securing their 
papers, that we should take care of. The committee usually 
looks. into those things with very great care, and if we should 
undertake now to inject those things which have ostensible 
merit, but which have not been thoroughly examined, into a 
bill of this kind, we might involve the whole matter in trouble. 

Mr. MONDELL. We have so much confidence in the gentle- 
man's committee that we desire to have the bill remain as he 
reported it. 

Mr. BURNETT. At the same time, however, the committee 
has confidence in the House, and wherever the House feels the 
committee has not made their meaning entirely clear the com- 
mittee is willing to have that defect cured by an amendment 
such as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lxxsoor] offers. 

Mr. SLOAN, The gentleman from Alabama says this is not 
a matter of aliens but of allen enemies. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I eall the gentleman’s attention to line 6 of the 
bill, where it speaks of an alien and not an alien enemy. What 
I seek to remedy is the case of where an alien voluntarily. 
pleaded his alieaage as a reason for exemption—not that he 
was an alien enemy Where an alien, hereafter, before this 
bill. goes into effect, pleads as a basis for exemption from mili- 
tary duty the fact that he is an allen—not an alien enemy—I. 
think he should be forever barred from ever after becoming a 
citizen of the United States. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think he is an alien enemy in that case. 

Mr. SABATH, Answering the gentleman’s question, I wish 
to say that the committee has reported such a bill that will take, 
cure of such eases as the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; the alien slacker. 

. Mr. SABATH. The so-called alien slacker bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] may be permitted 
in my time, without my losing the floor, to offer his amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, is the gentleman going to allow any debate upon 
this? I prefer to have the bill passed as it is. 

Mr. RAKER. Let us dispose of the first committee amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May we have my colleague’s amendment 
read for information? 
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Mr. RAKER. I ask that it be read for the information of 
the House. l 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 
LENROOT. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, Une 7. after the word “ thereof,” insert the words“ 
wise entitled to admission.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, let us dispose of the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield some time in op- 
position to it? 

Mr. RAKER. We will yield time on Mr. Lenroor’s proposed 
amendment. Let us have the first committee amendment re- 
ported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ States,” strike out the word “are” 
and insert the word “ is, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman to 
say that this provision had been on the statute books now for 
100 years. My colleague, Judge Green, made inquiry with 
regard to the word “ then,” appearing in line 9, and it seems to 
me that ought to be stricken out. It does not mean anything. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘That is in the old act. . 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman suggested that the changing of 
“are” to “is” is grammatical construction. 

Mr. GOOD. I know, but the other has been on the books for 
a hundred years, the gentleman says, and it has worked so 


“if other- 


admirably —— 

Mr. RAKER. Personally I would like to see it stand as 
“ are.” 7 

Mr. GOOD. It ought to be changed, and in the other amend- 


ment the word “ then“ ought to be stricken out, and I hope the 
committee will strike it out. It means nothing. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman is wrong “shout it CABINS 
nothing. 

Mr. GOOD. What does it mean? 

Mr. LENROOT. It means during the existence of the war, 
and if you strike out then“ 

Mr. GOOD. “Shall be then admitted.” 

Mr. LENROOT. During the existence of the war. 

Mr. GOOD, The question of the existence of the war is not 
referred to. 

Mr. RAKER. It is clear what it means there. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It means the time he applies. What is the 
reason for changing the existing law at all? 

Mr. DOWELL. I ask to have the amendment again read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Division, Mr. Speaker; this changes exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. BURNETT. It is a question of grammar as to which 
is the better form, “are” or “is.” 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not in order; a division 
has been called for. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
question, 

: The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This country is a Nation, is 
it not? 

Mr. RAKER. That is why the members of the committee 
suggested that the word “are” be changed to the word “is.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is one Nation, is it 
not—not a Nation in which we speak of ourselves in the plural 
but in which we stand as one. The United States “is.” If 
you say the United States “are,” you mean we are divided up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Those are not parliamentary in- 
quiries. A division was called for. Does the gentleman insist 
on a division? 

Mr. RAKER. I thought the matter had been disposed of and 
the amendment had been adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; it has not been adopted. 
A division was called for and then a parliamentary inquiry which 
was not a parliamentary inquiry, and the Chair has disposed 
of that now. 

Mr. RAKER. What is the matter before the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question of agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The House divided; and there 5 80, noes 7. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 


Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAKER. Let us dispose of the Lenroot amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. But this will come before that. Will it not be 
better to strike out the words “be then“ and insert“ during 
the continuance of the war be”? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not believe it will. 

Mr. GOOD. That is what it does mean, as the only time re- 
ferred to previously is the time of making application. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no; this has not anything to do with ap- 
plications here. 

Mr. GOOD. I know it has not; but if it refers 

Mr. ROGERS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not understand the order in which we 
are proceeding, Mr. Speaker, and I desire to offer an amend- 
ment at the proper time, and I ask if this is the proper time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that this 
debate is not proceeding precisely in accordance with the rules 
of debate but under usage the House frequently indulges in. The 
exact parliamentary status is that the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has the floor, and has an hour, and things have been pro- 
ceeding informally, and the gentleman can move the previous 
question if he chooses, 

Mr. ROGERS. I want to ask the gentleman from California 
to yield to me for an inquiry. 

Mr. DOWELL. There is an amendment now pending. 

Soe SPEAKER pro tempore. No; there is no amendment 
pending. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not the Lenroot amendment pending? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That was read at the desk for 
information. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, how much time have 1? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Fifteen minutes, 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

Mr. ROGERS. At the top of page 2 is a limitation of time to 
the 6th day of April, 1917, which is the day we declared war. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
proper to change that date to the date we broke off diplomatic 
relations, on the 2d day of February? In other words, does the 
gentleman think we ought to extend this privilege of citizen- 
ship in the United States to those who were inchoately enemies 
of the United States at that time, even though they were not in 
the fullest sense declared enemies of the United States? 

Mr. RAKER. Well, the law having been on the statute books, 
to repeat again, for 125 years, I think it is good to keep it—to 
fix it from the date of the declaration of war. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] on the amendment that has been 
offered by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. KEARNS. To ask a question. 

Mr. RAKER. I can not yield just now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. KEARNS. Is the Lenroot amendment now pending? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It was read for information. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent that I may offer 
that amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
de tee to object, I would like to discuss the amendment, 

LENE There will be time to discuss it. I am 
98 getting it before the House. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the so pea to offer that amendment so that I will not lose 
the floor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I want to inquire if there is to be any time for 
the discussion of this amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Shall I offer the amendment? Mr, Chairman, 
I offer the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. The only question I wish to ask the gentle- 
man is whether his time is limited to 15 minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And at the end of that time I presume the 
gentleman is going to move the previous question? 

i Mr. RAKER. I will have to; we do not want to take another 
our. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is important that the amendment 
be discussed. I have no objection to discussing it, and I think 
time could be extended 10 minutes by. unanimous consent. 
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Mr. RAKER. That will be all right. 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose the gentleman asks unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, to avoid any complications, I will state 
when the time expires I will move the previous question. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my time be extended 10 
minutes over the hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. That will be all right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Califor- 
nia— 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want an opportunity to propose my amendment to change the 
date of April 6, 1917, to February 2, 1917. 

Mr. RAKER. I will give the gentleman time to offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS. And give me two minutes in which to dis- 
cuss it? 

Mr. KAKER, Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will not this bill be read for amendment be- 
fore it is passed? 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. Raxer] within his hour can move the previous question, 

Mr. RUCKER. Can the bill be passed without being read? 

Mr. DOWELL. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOWELL. After the hour for general debate has ex- 
pired—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is not an hour for gen- 
eral debate. The gentleman has an hour. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not time then given to offer amendments 
to the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia does not moye the previous question within the hour, or 
if he moves it and it is not agreed to by the House, why, of 
course, any gentleman who gets the floor will get an hour in his 
own right. That is the parliamentary status. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has suggested that he will be willing to ask for an ex- 
tension of the time for 10 minutes, and I suggest that the gent!e- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] be given five minutes of 
the tiine. 

Mr. RAKER. I will do that. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my time be ex- 
tended for 10 minutes beyond the hour, and that upon the ex- 
piration of that time the previous question be considered as 
ordered. And I will state to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monvett] that I will yield to him five minutes, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] five minutes, and to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Roerns] two minutes, so that he 
can offer his amendment and the whole matter ey be dis- 

of. 

I will yield two minutes to the gentleman from Missouri to 
offer his amendment, and will reserve the balance of the time 
and distribute it among the Members as they may desire. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, if the amend- 
ments that have not been read are to be offered at this time, 
without objection, and no opportunity is to be had to discuss 
them, I will have to object. I have no objection to allowing the 
time to be extended with a vote on the amendment to be pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. RAKER, Let me make this suggestion: That those gen- 
tlemen now read their proposed amendments for information. 

Mr. LENROOT. Lèt me make a suggestion. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. This is a very short bill. Why not get 
unanimous consent to consider this bill in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole under the five-minute rule? We will 
get through with it very rapidly. 

Mr. RAKER. Can we not fix the time? 

Mr. MADDEN. Make it 30 minutes. That will be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think you will get through with it just 
about as quick. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be extended 20 minutes, and then we will yield the 


time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that his time be extended 20 minutes 
and to have the same right with respect to the extent of time as 
he has with the hour he has now. 

Mr. MADDEN, In other words, he may have the right to ask 
the previous question at the end of the extension of 20 minutes, 


Nr. ROBBINS. Reserving the right to object, what time is 
that going to give to the consideration of this bill? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Twenty minutes more. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Just a moment. The gentle- 
man from California asks unanimous consent for 20 minutes. 
He already has 6 minutes. That will make 26 additional mins 
utes that he will control. 

Mr. KEARNS, Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the chairman whether he has parceled out all of his time? 

Mr. RAKER. No; not yet. 

Mr. KEARNS. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
get a little of that time, in which to.ask a question, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the time is extended 20 minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
means to offer the amendment that was read? 

Mr. LENROOT. He stated that he would offer it, but it has 
not formally been offered as yet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia offer the amendment? 

Mr. RAKER. I offer the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Page 2, line 7, after the word 
thereof,“ insert the following: “if otherwise entitled to admission.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, if the amendment that has 
just been read be adopted it will make it clear that the provi- 
sions of this bill only apply to the case of alien enemies under 
the circumstances set out in the bill. Now, the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] desires the bill in its original form, 
because he thinks if it shall remain in that form alien enemies 
who took out their first papers 20 years ago will be entitled to 
full citizenship. That is exactly what the gentleman. wants, 
and that is exactly what this House ought not to do, because 
while I am in full sympathy with legislation that will take care 
of those cases where through inadvertence the seven-year period 
was passed, they should be taken care of by separate legislation 
applying to all aliens. I do not believe that this House wants to 
enact legislation that will give a greater privilege to alien 
enemies than it would give to those aliens who are not enemies, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LENROOT. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Should not the qualifying clause of the 
amendment be inserted after the word “ United States,” in line 
4? We have here on this second page two conditions under 
which alien enemies may obtain their full citizenship. First, as 
stated in lines 2 to 4, those who had before that day made a 
declaration. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman is taking my five minutes. 
Ask your question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am pointing it out. 

Mr. LENROOT. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that the phrase preceding my amendment, “ may be admitted to 
become citizens thereof,” covers both, those who filed their 
declaration—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. The second clause is limited to those 
“who, by the existing laws of the United States, were on that 
day entitled to become citizens.” It is not necessary to limit 
that clause, but the first clause should be. 

Mr. LENROOT. The language, “who are otherwise entitled 
to admission,” will do no harm to the second clause. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is meaningless in a way to put it where 
it is. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think it would make the slightest 
difference in the construction of the act as to at which place 
those words were inserted, because the second class provided 
for in the bill must also be otherwise entitled to admission, so 
that no possible harm could result from making it cover both 
classes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. 
for a moment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I want to suggest another reason why 
it is necessary that the amendment be placed where the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has put it. As the bill now stands, the 
test is based upon qualifications in April, 1917, so that if the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin were not included 
the interval of time since then is eliminated, and a man who 
has lost those qualifications since April, 1917; would still under 
the bill be entitled to admission. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
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Mr. LENROOT. That is true; but the point I wanted to 
make is that this House ought not to give an alien enemy a 
greater right of citizenship than it proposes to give to aliens 
who are not enemies, and if the theory or the construction of 
the gentleman from Wyoming should prevail, and the amend- 
ment that I have proposed should not be adopted and that the 
seven-year limitation should not apply, then we would say to 
the alien of Germany, “ You may become a citizen of the United 
States,” when we would not allow a like privilege to a citizen of 
England or France, and so I think the amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Do you give a privilege to an alien enemy by 
the aniendment that a nonalien does not haye? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

“Mr. NORTON. A nonalien now has the right to make a new 
application if he has made an application 10 or 20 years ago? 

Mr. LENROOT. My amendment puts them in the same class, 
so far as the old declaration is concerned. 

Mr. NORTON. But if a nonalien has made a declaration 15 
years ago and has not acted upon it, he has the right to make 
a new declaration, but an alien has not? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true, during the war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moors}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I would prefer, 
If this bill passes, to have it passed iu its present form, witrout 
amendment. I do not believe the amerdment of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr, Lenroor] makes it any clearer than it is. 
Indeed, I think the gentleman from Wisconsin rather confuses 
the bill by his amendment, so far as T understand his amendment 
and the purpose of it. He fears that unless the amendment is 
agreed to some preference will be given to the alien enemy over 
the other alien who is not an enemy, both seeking naturalization. 

I call his attention and yours to the first three or four lines 
of this section 2171, which I think settle conclusively that ques- 
tion and show that the amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is mere surplusage. It says “no enemy who is a native 
citizen or a subject or a denizen of uny country, State, or sover- 
eignty with which the United States is at war at the time of his 
application shall be then admitted to become a citizen of the 
United States.” Therefore the trouble he sees is anticipated and 
is covered by this bill. No alien enemy at a time of war can be 
considered for naturalization under this paragraph. Therefore 
there is no necessity for his amendment. The alien enemy is 
wiped out at the very outset. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Les. 

Mr. WELTY. Is not the proposed amendment included in 
the words “on that day entitled to become citizens ”? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Why, the alien enemy under 
the very opening section of the paragraph is prevented while 
his country is at war with us from obtaining naturalization. 

Now, the gentleman says his amendment will make it clear 
if we insert after the word “ thereof,” on line 7, the words “ may 
become citizens,” and so forth, if otherwise entitled to admission, 
As to “if otherwise entitied to admission,” the law covers that. 
The gentleman is a good lawyer, but instead of making this 
proposition clear he only confuses it, because where we come to 
that language which admits of an alien, not an enemy alien, be- 
coming a citizen, it states that though you take them in as on or 
after April, 1917, the declaration must be “ according to law.” 
And it goes on to say as to that day they are “entitled to be- 
come citizens,” they must do it “under the existing laws of the 
United States.’ Why must we make it clearer than that? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman says when you come to the 
part referring to nonalien enemies, no portion of this bill refers 
to any aliens who are not allen enemies. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman seems to make 
a distinction as a lawyer which I do not observe as a layman. 
I contend the gentlemau's point is thoroughly well covered by 
requiring that every alien who comes forward must do so in 
accordance with the law then existing. J 


Mr. LENROOT, Only an alien enemy, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The alien enemy is barred out 
by the first four lines of the section I have read and referred 
to several times. í 

Now, the gentleman should not prevent those aliens who have 
been denied the validity of the certificates of naturalization 
issued to them by the courts in accordance with the law as 
the courts understood it from obtaining the benefits of this act. 

I should think that old alien, whose declaration has been 
filed for seven years and who in good faith has performed his 
part as a resident of this country, should have the opportunity 
to validate his naturalization if he is not an enemy. I feel if 
he can do it under this bill, perhaps it is a short cut to correct- 
ing some of the errors of the courts as they have been deter- 
mined recently by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does not the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania believe that this law, if enacted, should be limited only 
to such altens as could not obtain their naturalization papers 
before the declaration of war, and not to relate back to men 
who might have been naturalized if they had seen fit to take 
the opportunity? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
teman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns}, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
recognized for two minutes, 

Mr. KEARNS. I want to ask the chairman a question. 1 
want to know what class of persons would be covered by this 
phrase: 

Or who, by the existing laws of the D q 4 
entitled to become citivens without ö B 
Mr. RAKER. I have not the concrete cases right here 
ox KEARNS, Poes not everyone have to make a declara- 

tion? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. BURNETT, The general law now provides that one who 
has for years labored under the misapprehension that he was u 
eltizen will not be relegated to the long time and tedious process 
that he would undergo after now filing a declaration of inten- 
tion, but may file his application and become a citizen at once. 
Now, if there be cases of that kind, of alien enemies who have 
believed they were citizens und who for years have been voting, 
like the case my friend from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] spoke of, 
they may become naturalized under the general law, and this is 
to take care of cases of that kind. 

Mr. KEARNS. Without making a declaration of citizenship? 

Mr. RAKER, Make the application and eo instanti become 
citizens, r 

Mr. KEARNS. But your bill says: 

Or who, by tbe existi laws 
entitled to POSADA citizens withowt aking Gee clacton n ee 

What classes of persons can become citizens of the United 
States without making some declaration? 

Mr. BURNETT. This has reference to the declaration of in- 
tention, when a man “takes out his first papers.” There is 
a declaration of intention to start the matter. Then there is 
the final application for admission to citizenship. Now, instead 
of making that first declaration, if there be those who have been 
laboring under the misapprehension for years that they were 
citizens, they may come up and make application for citizen- 
ship, if they see fit to do so, without making the first formal 
declaration of intention, and then be natnralized at once. 

Mr, RAKER. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. r 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman had promised to yield five 
minutes to me. 

Mr. RAKER. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] first. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry before 
the two minutes begins. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROGERS. I want to offer another amendment. I should 
much prefer to offer my amendment and have my two minutes 
thereon after the Lenroot amendment has been disposed of. Is 
that practicable under the parliamentary situation? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, If the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Raker] will yield the gentleman time a little later. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman from California would be 


The time of the gentleman 


The gentleman from Ohio is 


willing to give me my two minutes to offer a further amend- 
ment after the Lenroot amendment has been disposed of 

Mr. RAKER, I am afraid that time will never arrive, because 
when the Lenroot amendment has been disposed of the previous 
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question will be ordered by unanimous consent, and we. will go 
right into the disposition of the bill. But I will yield to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpext] first, and then the 
gentleman can follow him. I yield first to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Lenroor], who offered the amendment, stated that 
my position was that the bill as it now stands would permit— 
not compel but permit—judges of United States courts to grant 
citizenship papers to those coming under the purview of the 
bill, even though their original declaration was made more than 
seven years ago; and he further said that I desired to have 
that sort of a situation established and provided for. The gen- 
tleman is right. That is my view of the bill and my desire, for 
this reason: The gentleman says we would be granting a privi- 
lege to an alien enemy that we do not grant to any other alien. 
The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norron] very clearly 
indicated the difference between the two classes of cases. Any 
other alien may at any time come forward and make his decla- 
ration. But once you bar an alien enemy, he is barred for all 
time, and he can not therefore make his declaration, for there is 
nothing in this bill authorizing him to make that declaration. 
It only brings in a man whose declaration we accept, and an 
alien enemy could not therefore make a declaration, so we 
would keep him out. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. We have in our . 
to-day many men classed as alien enemies who made their first 
applications for citizenship more than seven years ago, some of 
whom have believed they were citizens and have been exercis- 
ing the duties and responsibilities of citizenship; these men, 
good citizens who now find themselves regarded as alien 
enemies, denied the opportunity to go about over the country to 
attend to their business, to perform their duties, to mingle 
freely with their fellow citizens, have the stigma upon them of 
being registered as alien enemies. 

The act is permissive. - No judge is compelled to grant citizen- 
ship under it to anyone; and where a man shows every qualifica- 
tion for good citizenship, even though he made his deelaration 
more than seven years ago, he ought to be relieved from the 
stigma that now rests upon him. - 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDEIL.L. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman made a statement that was 
incorrect. I am sure he does not want to do that. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I do not. 

Mr. LENROOT. He stated that T would bar an alien enemy 
for all time from making a declaration. 

Mr. MONDELL. For all time during the war. 

Mr. LENROOT. But why does not the gentleman say that? 

Mr. MONDELL. “ For the war” is for all time, so far as the 
matters we are discussing are concerned. After the war is over 
this question is no longer with us, and therefore it is “all time“ 
as far as this bill is concerned: I am correct in regard to the 
statement I made. This act is only permissive; the judge de- 
cides whether a man is worthy of citizenship. I believe that a 
man who is so unfortunate as to be registered as an alien enemy, 
but who is a good, loyal man, and who the court believes ought 
to be made a citizen and relieved from the stigma of being an 
alien enemy, should be given the opportunity to become a citizen, 
even though this first declaration of intention was made more 
than seven years ago. Therefore I am not in favor of any 
amendment of the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am unable to agree 
with my friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] 
as to the construction of this bill as it now stands. The refer- 
ence to those who have heretofore filed their declarations of 
intention, as I understand the gentleman from Wisconsin to con- 
tend, is an absolute one, requiring the courts, if this bill is passed, 
to admit all such persons who have so filed their declarations. I 
do not think the law has been so construed, 

Mr. LENROOT. That conclusion does not follow. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Whether the gentleman concedes that 
that follows from the argument or not, I think it does show it; 
and I think it is not the correct construction to place upon the 
law, which has been upon the statute books for a long time, If 
that were the rule, then if some anarchist or criminal came for- 
ward who had heretofore filed his declaration he would have to 
be admitted by the court passing upon that declaration. Such, 
however, I think, will not be the construction that anyone will 
place upon the statute. The meaning of the statute is that those 

may be admitted who are otherwise qualified. A man must have 
all the qualifications otherwise 19 by the naturalization 


law, and in that event the fact that he is an alien enemy will 
not, if this bill is passed, prevent his being admitted, provided he 
has filed his declaration within the time required by the other 
statute. And if that is the rule with reference to one matter 
if he must be qualified with reference to one matter, such as be- 
ing a man of good character, a man who is not a criminal, a 
man who can speak the English language, as is ordinarily re- 
quired by the judges, then he must be qualified in other respects. 
One of these matters required by the decision of the Supreme 
Court is that his declaration must have been filed within not 
more than seven years. So I think this amendment is not 
necessary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired, i 

Mr. RAKER. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, this bill cares for Germans who 
declared their intention to become citizens prior to the 6th day 
of April, 1917, the date when we declared war. The amendment 
which I propose simply substitutes the date of February 2, 1917, 
when we broke off diplomatic relations with Germany. Why 
should that change be made? I think we should agree that the 
only risk incurred in passing this bill is that it may be taken 
advantage of by men who are seeking, under the cloak of citi- 
zenship, the accomplishment of purposes not friendly to the 
United States, From the moment when we broke off relations 


The time of the gentleman has 


with Germany we were at least an inchoate enemy of Germany 


and Germany of us; to all practical intents and purposes we were 
hostile countries after that date. A man who desired to clothe 
himself as far as he could with the status of an American citizen 
so that he might utilize his declaration of intention to become 
a citizen for his own sinister purposes would naturally have 
proceeded to do so after February 2 and before April 6. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. No man who filed an application at any time 
between February 7 and the 6th of April could ever be natura 
ized under this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. Why? 

Mr. RAKER. They all must have had their applications on 
file two years before. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then why not have the date put in the bil! 
as February 2? There could be no objection to it, and on the 
gentleman’s own statement there is every reason in logic nid 
patriotism for the change. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle, 
man from Missouri [Mr. Rucker]. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, the whole purpose of this > 
legislation, as I understand it, is to enable final naturalization 
papers to be issued in proper cases which now, in view of the 
ruling of the courts, can not be issued without the passage 
of this bill. In connection with the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] I think there shonid 
be another amendment in order to make clear what I think is 
the intention of the committee and the purpose of this bill. 
In other words, the committee’s intention is to allow those who, 
prior to April 6, 1917, filed declarations of intention to prose- 
cute them to final action and secure naturalization. 

Suppose declaration was filed six years before April 6, 1917. 
nearly a year has already expired since the war began, and, 
as existing law is construed, that time would be charged against 
the citizen who is seeking naturalization; therefore I think an 
amendment like this should be engrafted upon the bill: At 
the end of line 2, page 2, insert “ within seven years next,” so 
as to make it read “ who had within seven years next before 
that day made declarations of intention,“ and so forth. 

Mr. RAKER. The chairman and myself do not see any 
objection to that amendment, but we do not think it necessary. 

Mr. RUCKER. It makes it clear that the time since the war 
shall not be charged up against the one seeking naturalization, 
and does not detract anything from the bill. Mr. Speaker, 1 
offer the amendment which I have quoted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the gentleman's amendment 
purposes the object that was sought after by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin in his amendment. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the same thing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia). 
The time of the gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Raxer], having yielded to the gentleman from 
Missouri for the purpose of offering an amendment, is not the 
gentleman from Missouri entitled to an hour? 

Mr. RAKER, I only yielded the gentleman two minutes. 
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Mr. RUCKER. If I have any such time, I yield it back. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to know the status of the 
situation, Has an amendment been offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment is not before 
the House. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri may be consid- 
ered as pending and lose no rights by the parliamentary sit- 
uation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rosers] may be considered as pending 
without prejudice by the present parliamentary status, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to know if the bill covers the 
case of a German alien who is now interned in Panama, who 
nine years ago took out his first papers but failed to take out 
second papers. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not think it would. 

Mr. SNYDER. Some of my colleagues on this side of the 
Chamber think that the bill covers that case. I would like an 
opinion on that before I am asked to vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ROGERS : Fege 2 2, Hne 1, after the second “ the,” 
strike out the words “eth day of April” and insert in Meu thereof 
“the 2d day of February.” 

Amendment by Mr. RUCKER: Page 2, line 2, after the word “ had,” 
insert within seven years next.” 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I presented an amendment calcu- 
lated to prevent aliens, not alien enemies, but aliens, who have 
heretofore or may before the passage and approval of this 
measure, plead their alienage as exemption against military 
service from ever becoming citizens of the United States. I 
learn that there is a bill pending, with the recommendation 
of the committee behind it, House bill 5657, which will come up 
Wednesday next, in which the terms of my amendment are 
included, with the prestige of the committee's indorsement. I 
am pleased to withdraw the amendment I had to be censidered 
when the other case is called up on Wednesday. 

Mr. BURNETT. And I hope everybody will be here to help 
pass the alien-slacker bill and see that it does not go over 
again. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this bill will not permit the 
naturalization of such people as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania had in mind, because the court would not permit the 
naturalization of any man guilty of treason or of any crime 
against the United States, 

Mr. SNYDER, That is not the case I put at all. This man 
is not guilty of any crime or treason, he is simply interned. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, has the previous question been 
ordered? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; the gentleman had better 
move it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Raker: 2, Tine 7, after the word “ thereof,” 
insert the following: “ If otherwise entitled to admission.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. MonpELL) there were—ayes 29, noes, 19. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

a Clerk read as follows: 

dment offered by Mr. ROGERS: Page 2, line, = god eh word 
“ the, he. "strike out E — ratda “ 6th day of April” d insert in lieu 
thereof 2d day of F. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The question ‘was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rogers) there were—ayes 29, noes 32. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

five ors eee offered by Mr. Rucker: Page 2, line 2, after the word 
“had,” insert within seven years next.” 

The — ai pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Raker, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DRAFTING ALIENS INTO UNITED STATES ARMY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 115, requesting the Secretary of 
State to open diplomatic negotiations with certain Governments: 
with a view to obtaining their approval and sanction for action 
by the United States permitting the inclusion in the armed 
forces of the United States of such citizens of the countries 
of such Governments ag are within the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, becuuse of the fact that the 
Secretary of State has already notified the Congress that he 
is engaged in completing such treaties, and because of the fur- 
ther fact that the gentleman from Alabama. [Mr. BURNETT] 
proposed to bring up a bill on Wednesday next which deals 
with this same question, I ask unanimous consent that this reso- 
lutiom be stricken from the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent that the resolution be stricken 
from. the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POWER TO DETAIL NAVY AND MARINE CORPS FOR SERVICE IN DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6975) to authorize and empower officers and 
enlisted men in the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the 
Government of the Dominican Republic, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, I do not 
see the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the 
Chamber at this moment. f 

Mr. FOSTER. He was here until just a moment ago. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. FOSTER. I suggest that the gentleman modify his re- 
quest by providing that it be passed ever temporarily. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman so modify 
his request? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to accept the suggestion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the bill may be passed over tem- 
porarily without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RESERVE OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was Senate joint resolution 63, to establish 2 reserve of the 
Public Health Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, MO, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2688) te extend the time for constructing 
a bridge across the Missouri River near Kansas City, Mo., au- 
thorized by an act approved June 17, 1914. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ALEXANDER] whether this is not a similar proposition to a House 
bill that was ebjected to some months ago? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I can not say about that. I do not recall 
being present if such a bill was up for consideration. This is a 
Senate bill, and the purpose is to extend the time to construct 
the bridge across the Missouri River near Kansas City, Mo., 
which was authorized by an act approved June 17, 1914. The 
site of the bridge is between Jackson County, Mo., and Clay 


County, Mo. Jackson Counfy is in the district of my colleague 
[Mr. Borranp} and Clay County is in my district. We have no 
objection to the time being extended. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Has any work whatsoever been done under gether and to establish a gendarmerie or constabulary force and 


this authorization? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think not. 

Mr, STAFFORD. - As I recall, it has been extended onee before 
for three years. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think twice. 7 
Mr. STAFFORD. What is the need of giving authorizatio 
here to keep in existence some paper corporation which is not 

going ahead with the work of construction? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I did not introduce the original bill in 
this ease, and I did not introduce either of the bills to extend 
the time, but I have no objection to the time being extended. I 
will be glad to have them construct the bridge, but if they do 
not do it very soon—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I know a little something about this project. I think if the 
gentleman will investigate he will find that the reason no work 
has been done has been on account of the financial stringency 
the railroads have been in in the last three years. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Wel, I could not say—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. The project embraces an ambitious proposi- 
tion for giving one or two roads new entrances into Kansas 
City and they were unable to carry them out in the last three 
years on account of the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think a railroad corpora- 
tion that has had the privilege since 1914 of building a bridge 
and has not manifested any ability in any way whatsoever to 
carry out the original intention should not be coming to Con- 
gress every two or three years asking for an extension, and 
therefore I object. ri 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard, and the bill 
will be stricken from the calendar. . 


SERVIOE OF OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN, ETC., IN THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to calendar No. 40 (H. R. 6975), which the members of 
8 kindly passed over a few moments ago tempo- 
rarily. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to return to the bill indicated, which 
was passed over temporarily. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. ~ 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a reservation of point of order 
as to consideration of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ini 
ublic, subject to the approval of the President of the United States: 


rovided 


urposes tha 
United States Navy or rine Corps in said 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, There is a reservation of the 
right to object. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, the Senate has passed a bill 
in identical words with the bill on the calendar, and I ask that 
Senate bill 3006 may be considered in lien of the House bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, temporarily I object until we 
ean get some information as to the reason for the passage of 
this bill. I take it no one has objection to authorizing the 
President, as provided in the first paragraph, to depute our 
ofticers and enlisted men for service in the Dominican Republic, 
but the proposal as embodied in the proviso whether we shall 
allow our officers who are detailed there to accept from the 
Government of the Dominican Republic compensation for their 
services in addition to the pay that they are receiving from the 
United States should be considered. 

Mr. PADGETT. This is identical with the bill we passed in 
the preceding Congress for Haiti, a part of the same island, and 
which we are administering under like conditions. It is iden- 
tical with the bill which was passed in the last Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, can the gentleman, in view of that 
statement, give the House any advice as to how much money 
the Haitian Republic is paying to our naval officers or other 
officers in the performance of outside work on that island? 

Mr. PADGETT. It Is a small amount; I do not know; but 
we undertook to reorganize the government of Haiti alto- 


to officer that force. Conditions there, the gentleman knows, 
are not at all pleasant or agreeable, and it is all under the Juris- 
diction of the President, has to meet his approval, and the lan- 
guage and provisions are the same as we provided for Haiti. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We send officers to the Philippines, and 
perhaps the service there is not as agreeable as on our coasts 
here in continental United States, and yet we do not pay them 
any additional amount except 10 per cent for foreign service, 

Mr. PADGETT; We pay 10 per cent additional. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And why should we permit these to receive 
additional compensation over that which they are receiving on 
the pay roll of the United States? 

Mr. PADGETT. The conditions down there are different, 
and the conditions are so unfavorable they have to deny them- 
selves many things that they are justly entitled t- such addi- 
tional compensation as the Government there is willing to pay 
and the President is willing for them to receive. It is working 
splendidly in the Haitian Republic. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Well, how many naval officers have been 
delegated to Haiti? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is a small number; I do not remember, 
Gen. Cole was there for one, and Col. Butler, son of our Repre- 
sentative from Fennsylvania, and I should say, just guessing, 
something like 15 or 20, or maybe 25, on the whole island. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And how much additional compensation 
are they receiving, or is anyone receiving, so we may have some 
facts on which to base an understanding of the policy of allow- 
ing foreign governments to contribute to the compensation of 
our own officers when performing work in a foreign land? 

Mr. PADGETT. I could not give the gentleman that. That 
was arranged by the State Department and the President, and 
I do not know the amount, but it is a small amount in the aggre- 
gate as compared with the value of the services they are render- 
ing. It is very important that we should have this legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not question the policy of deputing 
to the President the right to send officers there to carry out 
treaty arrangements. to collect fiscal revenue, and so forth, but I 
think it is questionable whether our Government should attempt 
the policy of allowing foreign governments to pay for their serv- 
ices when they are receiving their full compensation as officers 
of the United States. 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, it is true they are receiving that, but 
considering the conditions under which they are laboring and 
the denials they have to submit to I think it is equitable, 

Mr. STAFFORD. What additional services are they obliged 
to perform in addition to their regular duties? 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, they have the whole administration 
of that government there. They are organizing a constabulary 
there, looking after the civil administration. They have taken 
over absolutely the Government of Santo Domingo; they have 
displaced the legislative body, all of their civil officers resigned, 
and the President placed Admiral Knapp in charge there as 
naval governor, and we have the whole administration of the 
island and the Republic of Santo Domingo. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not possible under the stress and 
strain of the existing conditions that the naval officers who 
are deputed for service there should be assigned to service 
in other parts of the world in connection with the war and 
civilians used in their places? The gentleman says there are 
12 or 15 in Haiti. 

Mr. FARR. About 25. 

Mr. PADGETT. I said 20 or 25. 

Mr. STAFFORD. About 25 in Haiti. Now, suppose a like 
number of officers are to be sent to Santo Domingo for collection 
purposes and administrative purposes 

Mr. PADGETT. But you could not administer the govern- 
ment down there at the time they took it in the revolution with 
civil officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am putting the question whether it is 
not possible at present, because we are dealing with the present 
and not with past conditions. 8 

Mr. PADGETT. I think not; no, sir, I think not. 

Mr. FARR. I will make this statement to the gentleman and 
give a concrete instance of the splendid work they are doing 
down there. A year ago there was about $15,000 in the treasury 
of Santo Domingo, and under the administration of our officers 
there is $1,250,000 there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman answer why that work 
has not been performed by civilians rather than by naval officers? 

Mr. FARR. I would doubt the wisdom of that. Civilians 
would not have the power, influence, or the respect that the 
naval officers have; and. in justice to these officers, every one of 
them wants to go to France, but they are doing such excel- 
lent and needed work there that that desire on their part is 
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put aside by the Navy Department. I am sure if the gentle- 
man had visited those places or could get information from 
any member of the House Committee on Naval Affairs who 
recently was there, there would be no hesitancy on his part 
in having this bill made a law. The men have assumed a tre- 
mendous additional responsibility. If I was ever proud of the 
representatives of our Navy and our Army—and I have a high 
regard for their ability, integrity, and patriotism—it was when 
I saw the work they were doing so magnificently at Santo 
Domingo, Port au Prince, and other places visited by the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Who is it, may I ask the chairman of the 
committee, that is to fix this compensation that is to be paid 
to our naval officers in addition to the regular salary? 

Mr. PADGETT. The President of the United States. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I understood a moment ago that our young 
officers in charge had taken over the entire administration of 
this island? 

Mr. PADGETT. Under the direction of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And to supplant the legislature and the po- 
lice and the military power they had there, as well as the civil 
government? 

Mr. PADGETT. We are administering the whole Government 
of Santo Domingo. f: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Wait a moment, please. Then ọur own peo- 
ple would fix the compensation they are to be paid out of the 
treasury of the island? Does not that seem to be a one-sided 
proposition? What do the natives says about that? 

Mr. PADGETT. The eondition in Haiti was a little different. 
In Haiti a treaty was made, because there was a government 
in force there, but the revolution in Santo Domingo came on in 
such circumstances that we took absolute control, and there is 
no government in Santo Domingo except the government which 
the United States is administering. And they have to do that. 

Mr. DOWELL. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill S. 3006 be 
considered in lieu of the House bill. It is identical in language. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the bill S. 3006 be considered in 
lieu of the House bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will repert the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 3006) to authorize and empower officers and enlisted men 


of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the Government of the 
other purposes. 


Republic, and for 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby. authorized, in his discretion, to detail to assist the Do- 
minican Republic. officers and enlisted men of the United States Navy 
and the United States Marine Corps: Provided, That officers en- 
listed men so detailed be, and they are hereby, authorized to ae 
from the Government of the Dominican Republic offices under 
Government with compensation and emoluments from the said Do- 


to the 
jurther, That while so 
receive, in addition to the compensation and 
emoluments allowed them by the Dominican R ic, the pay and 
n 


tes Navy or ited 
States Marine V be entitled 
or 


to the same credit. while so serving. longevity, retirement, foreign- 
service pay, and for all 55 that they would receive if they 
were serving with the Unit States Navy or Marine Corps in said 
Dominican Republic. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Papcert, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table; and, also, the 
House bill, of similar tenor, was ordered to lie on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, does the gentle- 
man intend to put anything into what he says under leave to 
print that he has not said upon the floor? 

Mr, BLANTON. ‘Nothing; only to finish the remarks I in- 
tended in answering the eharges made. There will be nothing 
that will violate the cules of the House. 
eee tack I just wanted to have the gentleman confine 
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Mr. BLANTON. It will be to finish answering the charges 
that have been made. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. COX. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
Hen SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
objects. 
‘The Clerk will report the next bill. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN OKLAHOMA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
bones the bill H. R. 5558, to amend section 101 of the Judicial 
75 s 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5558) to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 101 of an act entitled “An act to 
eodify, revise, and amena tne laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
Ma J. 1911. as amended by the act approved February 20. itz, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 101. That the State of Oklahoma is divided into two judicial 
districts, to be known as the eastern and western districts of Okla- 
homa. eastern district shall include the territory embraced on 
the ist day of July, 1916, in the counties of Adair, Atoka, Bryan, 
Craig, Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Coal, Carter, Delaware, Garvin, Grady, 
Haskell, Hughes, Jeffcrson, Johnston, Latimer, Le Flore, Love, McClain, 
Mayes, Musk . McIntosh, McCurtain, Murray, Marshall, Nowata, 
Ottawa, Okmulgee, Okfuskee, 8 Pushmataha, Pontotoc, Rogers, 
88 Sequoyah, Seminole, Tulsa, Washington, and Wagoner. Terms 
of the district court for the eastern district shall be held at Muskogee 
on the first Mondey in January, at Vinita on the first Monday in 
at Tulsa on the first Monday in April, at South McAlester on the 
Monday in June, at Ardmore on the first Monday in October, and at 
Chickasha on the first Monday in November of each year. The western 
district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist day of July, 
1916, in the counties of Alfalfa, Beaver, Beckham, Blaine, Caddo 


— key Cimarron, Cleveland, Comanche, Cotton, Custer, Dewey, Ellis, 


x Grant. Greer. Harmon, Harper, Jackson, Kay, — 
Kiowa, Lincoln, Logan, Major, Noble, Oklahoma, Geene Pawnee, Payne, 
Pottawatomie, Roger Mills, Texas, Tillman, Washita, Woods, and Wood- 
ward. Terms of the district court for the western district shall be 
held at 9 on the first Monda January, at Enid on the 
first Monday in M at Guthrie on the first Monday in — bos Law- 

„ and at Woodward on second 


ton on the first Monday in Se; 
Monday in November: Provided, That suitable rooms and accommoda- 
ward are furnished oe 


tions 
western 
of himself 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, no word of ex- 
planation has been given about this bill. I see the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan] here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I will be glad to answer any 
questions that anybody has to ask me. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. DYER. Just make a statement of what the bill is. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will make a statement, Mr. Speaker. 

There are two United States court districts in Oklahoma, the 
eastern and the western and there is nothing in this bill which 
affects the eastern district. All the changes are made in the 
western district. The only changes made there are in the 
district of my colleague, Mr. Tuompson, and in my district. 
The bill amends the present law in two particulars, viz, the 
times or dates for holding court in the various court towns, 
and adds Cotton County in the law, which is on the west side 
of the State, but was inadvertently or by some error omitted 
from the statutes naming the counties constituting the western 
United States court district. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman want the time changed? 

Mr. MORGAN. For instance, under the present arrangement 
the court is held at Enid in June. Now, in June the farmers 
there are busy in their wheat harvest. That is a wheat country, 
and on account of the harvesting they are very busy. The judge 
says that it is a hardship, an inconvenience, to the farmers to be 
called on for jury duty or as witnesses up in that section of the 
State at that time of the year. So the Enid term is changed 
from June to March. And this change would tend to make it 
more convenient for the farmers. There is a change of term 
of court at Woodward. Under the existing law court is held at 
Woodward, beginning the Monday in November which date 
comes the day before election on election years. This has a 
tendency to keep court officers, attorneys, jurymen,and witnesses 
away from the polls on election day, so it is changed to the 
secend Monday of November. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I am the only 
gentleman who has addressed the Chair for some time. 

The SPEAKER pra tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
has control of the time. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I had addressed the Chair 
several times, and other gentlemen who did not address the 
Chair were recognized. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not recognized 
anybody, The Chair asked the gentleman from Oklahoma to 
whom he yielded. He controls the time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I recognize the rules provide 
that a gentleman who desires to present an interrogatory should 
rise and address the Chair and say Mr. Speaker.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair asked the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma if he yielded, and to whom, and that is all 
the Chair can do. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does all this come out of the gentleman’s 
one hour of time? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To whom does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does one judge cover these 
judicial districts now? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; two judges. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, There are two judges? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This bill does not contemplate 
the appointment of a new judge? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Nor is it leading up to the cre- 
ation of a new judgeship? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. 

Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania. That was the question that 
seemed to be agitating the minds of certain gentlemen on this 


side. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Okla- 
homa yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 


Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 
Mr. ROBBINS. Does this establish any new places of hold- 
ing court? 


Mr. MORGAN. It does not. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does this bill grant anhoni for building 
half a dozen publie buildings out there next yea: 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir. We have already dalle buildings 
authorized or constructed in all the court towns. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It says here, Suitable rooms must be pro- 
vided without expense to the United States Government.“ 

Mr. MORGAN. That is at Woodward. That provision was 
in the original act. Since that time Congress has authorized 
the expenditure of $110,000 for erecting a building at Wood- 
ward, and a part of the money has been appropriated. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is the reenactment of the present 
statute. 

Mr. ROBBINS. This is a provision for helding court at 
Woodward free of expense to the Government? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. That was put in the law establishing Wood- 
ward as a court town. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does the gentleman say there has been an 
appropriation for the erection of a Federal building there? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; it has been authorized, and I think 
$35,000 has been appropriated. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes. i 

Mr. TILSON. ‘The gentleman has answered that no new 
judges are required and no new courthouses are to be built, 
Are there any new clerks required to conduct this court that 
are not already provided? F 

Mr. MORGAN. No more. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does this transfer 
judicial district to another? 

Mr. MORGAN. It does not. The only change made in the 
counties is this: In the amendment to the law some two years 
ago Cotton County was omitted. So under the present law 
there is some question whether the United States court has 
jurisdiction over Cotton County. So we simply put in that 
county, which was left out before by inadvertence. 

Mr. DOWELL. ‘Then, do I understand that the intention of 
this bill is merely to change the day of holding court for some 
of the divisions in this district? 


any county from one 
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Mr. MORGAN. Yes; at Oklahoma City, Guthrie, Enid. and 
Woodward, It makes no change at Lawton; 

Mr. DOWELL. That is the only purpose of the bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is the only purpose of the bill, except 
to put in Cotton County, which was left out by inadvertence 
from the other bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Does not the judge already have 
the right to fix the time of holding his court without this bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. The law says the court shall be held 
in each town and fixes the day court convenes, but it does not 
say how long the court shall last. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Morcan, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the next 
bill. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


LEGAL SERVICES TO CREEK NATION, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 906) making an appropriation to Stuart, 
Lewis, Gordon & Rutherford in payment of Jegal services ren- 
dered by them to the Creek Nation. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objeetion is heard. The bill 
will be stricken from the calendar, The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve my objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I want to say, in explanation 
of this bill, that it was passed by the last Cengress in exactly 
the same language as the present bill. It is in payment of the 
legal services rendered by the firm of Stuart, Lewis, Gordon &. 
Rutherford to the Creek Tribe of Indians, 

The Creek Tribe of Indians was one of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahoma, and prior to the enactment of the Curtis 
Act, approved June 28, 1898, this tribe or nation of Indians had 
the right to enact its own laws, expend its own money, and em- 
ploy its own attorneys, just the same as any State of the Union. 
On January 7, 1898, when it had this right, under an act of 
its legislature this firm of attorneys was employed to repre- 
sent the Creek Tribe. They rendered the services, extending 
over a period of some two or three years. - 

In October, 1900, they passed an appropriation aet to pay for 
these services rendered, but in the meantime, between the time 
of the employment of the firm and the act making the appro- 
priation for the payment of these services, Congress passed an 
act requiring all acts of the Five Civilized Tribes to be ap- 
proved by the President of the United States. 

There is no question but that these services were rendered, 
The Creek national council, I believe, unanimously, or almost 
so, passed this act appropriating $7,000 for the payment of these 


services. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
in that particular? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Secretary of the Interior Hitcheock, in a 
report dated November 7, 1900, addressed to the President, as 
appears on page 6 of the report, called his attention to the fact 
that these attorneys performed services for this nation without 
complying with the requirement of section 2103 of the Revised 
Statutes, which provided that no contract with an Indian nation 
shall be valid until approved by the Secretary of the Interior,. 
That act in the Revised Statutes has been in existence and on the 
statute books since 1870. These attorneys did not comply with 
the law, and for that reason the Secretary of the Interior .ad- 
vised the President to reject. the claim, and the President did 
reject the claim. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me say to the gentleman that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior was in error in making that report. If 
you read the Secretary’s report you will note that it was re- 
ceived that day, and on the same day that it was received it was 
recommended to the President for disapproval. Let me say 


that section 2103 does not apply to contracts with the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and for 75 years prior to the passage of the 
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Curtis Act, on June 28, 1898, the Creek Tribe of Indians, the 
Cherokee Tribe of Indians, and the other Five Civilized Tribes 
passed their own appropriation acts, employed their own at- 
torneys, paid them without any supervision whatever by the 
5 of the United States, and expended untold millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has stated that section 2103, 
containing these restrictions, does not apply to the Five Civi- 


lized Tribes. 
It never applied to any of the Five Oivi- 


Mr. HASTINGS. 
lized Tribes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have the section before me, and I ask the 
gentleman to show wherein there is any qualification of this 
general language in the opening paragraph— 

No agreement shall be made by any person with any tribe of Indians 
or individual Indians not citizens of the United States for the payment 
or delivery of any money or thing of value, in present or in prospective, 
or for the granting or procuring of any privilege— 

Which exempts the Five Civilized Tribes from that section. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to say to the gentleman that I was 
the attorney for the Cherokee Tribe of Indians for some 25 
years, and I say without any qualification that the Five Civilized 
Tribes, to my own knowledge, for 75 years prior to the passage 
of the Curtis Act, enacted legislation affecting their several 
tribes, made their own appropriations, elected their own officers, 
employed their own counsel, and that those contracts of em- 
ployment were never submitted under section 2103 to the Sec- 
retary of the Interlor for approval, and that during the course 
of those 75 years they appropriated untold millions of dollars. 
I want to say that the employment of these attorneys on Janu- 
ary 7, 1898, was a legal employment; that they had a right to 
employ these attorneys, and they employed the best firm of at- 
torneys, or as good a firm of attorneys, as there was in the old 
Indian Territory, which is now eastern Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin intend 
to insist on the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I intend to insist on my objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then, Mr. Speaker, there is no purpose in 
this discussion at this time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will say that this matter was up last 
year, and the minority leader [Mr. Mann] examined it very 
closely 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that if the objection 
is made the bill will go off the calendar. Why waste time? 
Let me suggest to the gentleman that his bill is on the wrong 
calendar anyway. It is a private bill and belongs on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. Whenever objection is made it will go to the 
Private Calendar. It occurs to me that if the gentleman desires 
consideration of the bill, as he undoubtedly does—and I think 
the bill has a considerable amount of merit—it ought to be 
placed on the Private Calendar and considered when private 
bills are considered, as it will eventually have to be. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will yield to 
me—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I should like to yield to my colleague from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]. 

Mr. MONDELL. I shall have to object if there is to be any 
considerable discussion. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I only wish to make a short 
statement. In addition to what the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Hastrnas] has said, the members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes are citizens of the United States. My colleague [Mr. 
Hastines] told you of conditions with reference to the Five 
Civilized Tribes previous to the passage of the act of June 28, 
1898, but I do not believe the House caught the force of that 
statement quite clearly. Here was the situation: Prior to this 
time the governments of each of the five tribes was an entity 
unto itself. They were separate sovereignties, each having a 
chief, a council, judicial tribunals, schools, treasurers, account- 
ing officials, and other fiscal officers. The official acts of these 
tribal officers as such did not come under the jurisdiction of any 
branch of the United States Government, but they were ac- 
countable to the tribal councils and tribal courts, not to Con- 
gress and the departments, as is the case now. F 

Their authority, their power to act, emanated not directly 
from the Federal Government but from the tribunals of the 
tribe. Therefore, the sections of the Revised Statutes referred to 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, while containing no specific 
language of exemption, did not at that time apply to the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and the courts have so held. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman given consideration 
also to the recommendation of the present Secretary of the 


Interior in his letter addressed to the former chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs under date of March 8, 1916, which 
he closes with these words? 


In view of the record of disapproval by the President on November 
17, 1900, of the claim as then presented by said attorneys, and as 15 
gaen have elapsed since the disapproval, without any further action 

ing taken by said attorneys to renew the claims, which seem to be 
without merit, and I recommend that no further action be had on 


II. R. 10872. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The answer to that is that when 
the Secretary made that statement he was not fully advised of 
the facts in connection with this matter, as sometimes does 
occur. Let me just state that one of the gentlemen who was a 
party to this contract was at one time a Federal judge. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Two of them. 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; two of them were Federal 
judges and resigned their positions to resume the practice of 
law. Certainly two gentlemen who had risen to that high 
estate would not submit a contract of this character to come 
before Congress that had no merit in it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The bill 
will be stricken from the calendar, 

LOYAL CREEK INDIANS. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up No. 53 on this calendar, and I would -like to state 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent to take up a bill out of its order, Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 8568) to pay the 
balance due the loyal Creek Indians on the award made by the 
Senate on the 16th day of February, 1903. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. The bill 
will be stricken from the calendar. The Clerk will call the next 
bill. 

UNITED STATES COURT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 294) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the district court of the United States for the 
eastern district of Missouri. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to object, what is the neces- 
sity for this additional judge? 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I understand there is going to be 
objection to this bill; so I will ask unanimous consent that it 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. IGOE. Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of that fact I ask 
that I be permitted to call up' the other bill, extending the time 
for the completion of the bridge, which is very important to 
St. Louis, as the time expires on the 15th of this month, and 
there will not be another unanimous-consent day before that 
time, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to call up the bill referred to. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, it is the 
fifth bill on the calendar; has the gentleman any admonition 
that we are not going to continue to consider bills on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. IGOE. In view of the fact that it took two hours for the 
first bill, I am apprehensive that we will not reach it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill, 

ADDITIONAL JUDGES, SUPREME COUBT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2489) to create two additional associate judges 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

ane SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
who has charge of the bill? This is to create two additional 
images aon I would like to have some explanation of the neces- 
sity for it. 


The Clerk will call the next 
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Mr. WEBB. This is a Senate bill, and I am ready to make 
any explanation. It is the same bill that passed the House by 
unanimous consent a year ago. It increases the District judges 
by two. For 38 years there has been no increase whatever in 
the number of judges for that court. In the city of Washington 
the population since that time has increased 70 or 80 per cent, 
and the business before the court has increased 200 or 300 per 
cent. The civil calendar is now 1,000 cases behind. These 
judges work two on the law side, two in equity, and two on the 
criminal work. There is not a calendar in the United States of 
any Federal court that is so deplorably congested as this court 
here in Washington. I have made some investigation as to how 
much these judges work. All of them begin court at 10 o'clock 
in the morning, sit until 12, with 30 minutes for lunch, and they 
sit on many days until 6 and 8 o'clock in the evening. It is a 
hard-working bench. Justices Gould and Stafford have werked 
14 years in this court, and by the hardest and most painstaking 
labor they have not been able to keep with the calendar, and 
year by year it increased until now, as I say, they are 1,000 
cases behind on the civil docket. If you go down to-morrow to 
caveat a will or with a civil suit it will take two years before 
you can get a trial by jury. 

The bar, the people, and the judges regard the situation as 
almost a public denial of justice. Many defendants who appeal 
to that court have to wait two years, until their cases are almost 
forgotten. 

Mr, COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr, COX. This is to increase the number of associate judges 
of the Supreme Court of the District? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does this court consider cases on appeal? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; that is a small part of their business. 
Those are only court cases appealed from police-court justices, 
where a man is imprisoned for more than a year. This court 
has the widest jurisdiction of any court in America. 

Mr. COX. It has two jurisdictions, 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Original and appellate. 

. WEBB. Yes. 

. COX. On the civil side what is the original jurisdiction? 
. WEBB. Anything in excess of 

. COX. What is the jurisdiction in criminal cases? 

. WEBB. Where the punishment is anything over a year. 
. COX. What is the appellate jurisdiction in civil cases? 

. WEBB. Anything between $5 and $500. 

. COX. How many judges are on the bench now? 

. WEBB. Six; the chief justice and five associate justices. 
. COX. And the number has never been increased? 

. WEBB. Not for 38 years. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this increase might be needed, and 
yet it is a hard matter to maké up my mind what we ought to 
do. In my opinion if we had Judge Anderson from Indiana 
down here, you would not need anybody, except possibly one 
other man. I might say that the State of Indiana has not had 
R increase in the number of Federal judges since it was a 

tate. 

I am not here to pass any eulogy upon Judge Anderson; but, 
as far as work is concerned, the lawyers know that they are in 
a court room when they get in there. In the last five or six 
years, with a population of nearly 3,000,000 in the State of 
Indiana, with as large criminal cases as has ever been tried in 
the United States, cases that involve from four weeks to three 
months in preparing them, he not only disposed of those hun- 
dreds of cases in Indiana, but has had pleuty of time to go to 
the city of Chicago and try cases there. 

How did he do it? He did it by work. I speak authorita- 
tively because I have been in kis court. When he adjourns to 
convene to-morrow at 8.30, it means that the lawyers and the 
witnesses must be there at 830. When he adjourns at 12 
o'clock for one hour for lunch, it means that court comes in 
at that time, and he sits until 6 and 8 o'clock in the evening. 

Among the cases that he has tried in the last three or four 
years were the Terra Haute cases, where 120 men were sent to 
the penitentiary. That ran for about 10 weeks. The great 
national dynamite cases took over three months, and he re- 
cently closed out a lot of cases involving a trial of 10 weeks, 
and yet his docket is up. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. COX. Les. 

Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman's statement is very inform- 
ing and important on this particular occasion. I wondered if 
this is not the same court to which our friend, Judge Covington, 
Was appointed? 


Mr. WEBB. The same court. 

Mr. FESS.. If the work is so pressing, how could he afford 
to take another position under the Government? 

Mr. WEBB. He has not entered upon any other position; he 
has taken this place at the request of the President to act with 
the commission in an advisory capacity. 

The only way it has affected his judicial duties is that he 
does not take a case for a time—for a week or two. He is sit- 
ting on the bench now, and he confers with the other members 
of the commission in an advisory capacity. I want to say 
further that these judges have less vacation than any judges 
that I know of in America. That court is always open. They 
are practically the governors of the District of Columbia. They 
have every kind of jurisdiction in that court; they have habeas 
corpus eases, will cases, all kinds of cases against the heads of 
these departments, all civil and criminal suits. As I said, I 
do not know of any court in America that works harder. I 
wish we had all Judge Andersons down there, but I know that 
Mr. Justice McCoy worked until he sot sick, and I know that 
Justice Gould did the same thing. He is to-day suffering from 
an attack of bronchial pneumonia. He worked himself until 
he could hardly resist it. I would net ask this judgeship unless 
I was firmly convinced, after thorough investigation, that it is 
needed. The Committee on the Judiciary unanimously reported 
this, and it was unanimously passed by the House last Congress, 
and the condition has been gradually getting worse in propor- 
tion, as it has been for the last 10 years. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to put a captious 
question, nor a facetious one, but if this court is so pressed why 
should one of the judges be appointed to go to Arizona to settle 
a matter, as was the case not long ago? 

Mr. COX. Did he not also go to California? 

Mr. FESS. It seems to me that is a leading question—to 
know why this is done—if this work is so pressing in this court. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
objects, and the bill is stricken off the calendar, 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CO. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (H. R. 5489) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
exchange for lands in private ownership lands formerly em- 
braced in the grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I believe this bill applies to many thousands of acres of timber- 
lands that were formerly included in the Central Pacific Rail- 
road grant. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is to en- 
able the Government to consolidate the holdings it has in the 
Oregon & California land grant by an exchange in equal value 
for private lands. For instance, in one section of that country 
there are operating companies cutting timber off their own land, 
and all of the even-numbered sections are practically now in 
private ownership. These operating companies have constructed 
their roads and are removing the timber from their own land. 
That will leave the Government land 40 acres here, 160 acres 
there, and sometimes a whole section in another place entirely 
isolated, so that the timber becomes practically valueless upon it. 
There is not enough left to pay any other company for going in 
there and constructing miles of railroad out to these areas and 
cutting the timber off them. Furthermore, when they remove the 
timber from the privately owned land, leaving a forty or an eighty 
or another area exposed to the winds, the wind blows down the 
trees, and they litter the ground and subject the section to the 
danger of fire, and after a very short time the trees blown down 
become valueless. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. This is, as I understand it, legislation sug- 
gested by the Interior Department, to enable them to admin- 
ister those lands in a proper way? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. The Government lands have all been 
appraised under the act providing for the disposition of the 
land, and the Government knows exactly the value ef every 40 
acres in the tract. It is proposed that they shall exchange these 
tracts for exactly the same value of privately owned lands, to 
be determined by the Government what is the value of their 
own land and what is the value of the privately owned land. 
and it will increase the salability of the Government lands and 
ete the price the Government gets for the timber. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House what 
is the purpose of the committee amendment as found in the first 
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proviso, on page 2, lines 14 and 15, after the word “lands,” 
inserting the words “ and timber,” so that it reads: 

Provided, That all lands and timber secured by virtue of such ex- 
change shall be disposed of in accordance with the terms and provi- 
sions of said act of reyestment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Because under the law disposing of the 
grant land the timber is to be sold separate from the land. The 
timber is to be sold and the land is to be sold after the timber is 
removed, and this gives the Government the same authority 
over the lands acquired by exchange as it has now over the 
lands acquired from the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this the bill in which a few years ago we gave the proceeds of 
the timber to the State of Oregon, practically all of it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Fifty per cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Fifty per cent. 

Mr. FOSTER. And only about 10 per cent of it went to the 
Federal Treasury? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think we ought to pass it, because we have 
given it all away, anyhow. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman will yield, this will in- 
crease the value of the timber and increase the proportion which 
will go to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Federal Government gets practically 
nothing out of it now, and I think we ought to give it all to 
them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar, 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be if enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, in the admin- 
istration of the act of June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. L., p. 218), is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered, in his discretion, to exchange lands formerly 
embraced within the grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and 
revested in the United States by said act for other lands of approxi- 
mately equal aggregate value held in private ownership, either within 
or contiguous to the former limits of said grant, when by such action 
he will be enabled thereby to consolidate the holding of timberlands 
by the United States: Provided, That all lands secured. by virtue of 
such exchange shall be disposed of in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of said act of revestment. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the provisions 
of this act into full force and effect. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DOWELL. I desire to offer an amendment to section 1. 

The SPEAKER. Wait until the Clerk completes the reading 
of the bill, 

The committee amendments were read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ sixteen,’ insert the following: en- 
titled ‘An act to alter and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands 
to aid In the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the 
Central Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in Oregon,“ ap- 
pe July 25, 1866, as amended * the acts of 1868 and 1869, and 
o alter and amend an act entitled An act granting land to aid in the 


aph line from Portland to Astoria 
regon, approved May 4, 1870, and 


The 


construction of a railroad and tele 
and McMinnyille, in the State of 
for other purposes.” 

Page 2, line 14, after the word “lands,” Insert the words “and 
timber.” 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman offers the 
amencment I want to say a word or two about the bill regard- 
ing the matters developed in general debate. This bill I intro- 
duced at the suggestion of the Interior Department. It was 
drawn and framed by them and dropped in the basket. This 
has to do with exchange of land, part of which was recovered 
from the Oregon and California land grant about a year ago. 
Fifty years ago Congress made a grant of land to the Oregon 
and California Land Grant Co. on certain conditions. The 
company never complied with the law. The Committee on 
Public Lands last year brought into the House a bill for the 
recovery of about $50,000,000 worth of land and the bill passed 
the House and Senate and became a law and is the law. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] says that we gave it all 
away. We were pretty generous to the State of Oregon. I 
thought so then and I.think so now, but the fact remains that 
we did put about $20,000,000 into the reclamation fund, we 
did put about $5,000,000 in the Treasury, or it will be done 
when this land and timber is all sold and completed, so that 


the legislation then accomplished was not altogether an idle 
thing to do nor altogether an empty thing to do. Of course, the 
State of Oregon, I think, shared very bountifully in the dis- 
position of the proceeds of the land, but it was part of the 
public land and Oregon had been denied the privilege of taxes 
on the land and the Federal Government has recouped the 
expenditure, This gives Oregon 50 per cent, amounting to 
about $25,000,000, when it is closed, and 40 per cent to the 
reclamation fund, or $20,000,000 and 10 per cent to the Govern- 
ment, which will be about 85,000,000 

Mr. FOSTER. Did not the original bill provide that all 
those back taxes should be paid to the State of Oregon? 

Mr. FERRIS. Out of the proceeds, but not out of the Gov- 
ernment part. The Government gets 10 per cent. I want to 
say about this immediate provision that the Secretary of the 
Interior says it is a burning necessity that this exchange be 
made, and it is great hindrance and encumbrance to the Gov- 
ernment in the sale of the timber and the sale of the land if it 
is not made, and jn order that the record may not in any way 
mislead the House I want to read what the Secretary says: 

The scattered holdings of timberlands by the United States will seri- 
ously interfere with the advantageous disposition thereof, for the reason 
that the lands are for the greater part exceedingly rou: and moun- 
tainous, involving heavy initial outlay before successful logging opera- 
tions can be set on foot, as well as a corresponding expenditure to 
maintain such operations. It follows, as a mi tter of course, that suc- 
cessful logging operations in this region call for (ke ownership of timber- 
lands in large bodies, and that prices Poon for thuberlands will be, to a 
large degree, affected by the possibilities of thun blocking them up for 
future operations. 

The House will recall the Oregon and Cab fornia land grant 
was made of alternate sections, and the recovery is on alternate 
sections, so there are interspersed, spotted pie ges of ground 
owned by private individuals. This exchange mutt be of equal 
value. It is of advantage to the Government, and I presume will 
be of advantage to the logging companies that make tht ei change. 
It is as the department desires it. The committee considered it 
carefully and we were unanimous in reporting it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, carrying out the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, I desire to offer an amendmen 
by adding, after the word “hereby,” in line 13, the word “ad 
vantageously.” 

Mr. FERRIS. I did not catch what the gentleman wants. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 13, right after the word “ hereby,” insert the word “ad 
vantageously.” 

Mr, FERRIS. Of course, it is already 
whether to make the trade at all. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is true; but if the word “advan 
tageously ” is here, it means it has to be for the benefit (f the 
Government in the exchange. 

Mr. FERRIS. Unless some member of the comiiittee bas 
some objection, I have not. . 

Mr. HAWLEY. The whole bill is for the advantage of the 
Government, and I do not see any objection to it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then there can be no objection to this amend- 
ment, because it is to the advantage of the Governmer t, 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was ayrecd to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hawk, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


QUARTERS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION Do, un 


The next business in order on the Calendar tor Unanimous 
Consent was (S. J. Res. 110) to amend an ect entitled “An act 
to provide for the promotion of vocational education,” approved 
February 23, 1917. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the subject of the rental of quarters for the Vocational Educa- 
tion Board has been under consideration by the Committee on 
Appropriations, The chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations desires to be present when this resolution is considered, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the resolution be passed with- 
aut prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to pass the resolution without prejudice. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

AMENDING POSTAL LAWS. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 7230) to amend the postal laws. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed on the calendar without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
“mous consent to pass the bill over without prejudice. Is there 
objection? After a pause,! The Chair hears none. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT ST. LOUIS. . 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3081) to extend the time for the completion of 
the municipal bridge approaches and extensions or additions 
thereto, by the city of St. Louis, within the States of Illinois 
and Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL aud Mr. STAFFORD rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming ur. 
DELL] is recognized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I should like to haye some 
explanation of the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that this 
bridge has been in process of construction and building since 
1906. There have been several extensions of the time by Con- 
gress, At the present time the city has spent about $6,000,000, 
und the bridge over the river and on the Missouri side has been 
completed, and a large part of the work on the Illinois side has 
been completed. In Illinois, however, the city of St. Louis has 
no right of condemnation except under the authority of the act 
of Congress. At the time that the bridge was started the city 
was denied by the State of Illinois the right of condemnation, 
und so the act of Congress was relied upon. The courts have 
sustained that power under the act of Congress. Now, the pur- 
pose of this is to give the time for the completion of the bridge, 
more particularly upon the east side of the river. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman states the purpose of the 
hill is to give additional time. That is evidently an important 
purpose and there seem to be also other purposes. On lines 4 
and 5 of the bill there is added additional legislation in the 
words “and also extensions or additions thereto.” 

Mr. IGOE. I will say to the gentleman that that relates to 
the approach. As I stated, the only power we have to con- 
demn on the other side of the river comes from the Congress. 
If we undertook to acquire an additional foot of ground after 
what we have now we might be cut off with the contention that 
the land we have there now has exhausted our power, inasmuch 
as the authority we have now expires in a few days. And in 
order to safeguard, this has been put in there. 

It is not intended to build another bridge and we must rely, 
if we need additional land and can not secure it by purchase 
from the owners on that side of the river, on the powers given 
to us in this legislation, which have been sustained by the 
courts, I will say to the gentleman that every step in the con- 
struction of this bridge has been fought from some direction. 
When it was sought to get the property on the east side of the 
river the property owners contested the right of the city. I am 
not saying who instigated it, but the whole power of the city 
was contested all the way through. 

Mr. MONDELL. The section also contains some additional 
language, evidently intended to extend the authority granted 
in that section to these additions and extensions. There are 
“certain words omitted from the bill as printed that occur in 
the present law. After the words“ United States,“ at the end 
of section 2, the words “and of said States, respectively,” are 
in the present law. Those words are omitted. What was the 
purpose of omitting those? 

Mr. IGOR. May I ask the gentleman from what he is read- 
ing now? 

Mr. MONDELL. From the bill I have. 

Mr. IGOE. In what line? 

Mr. MONDELL. The last line, at the end of the bill. The 
present provisions with relation to this bill are to the effect 
that the city may acquire by lawful appropriation, condemna- 
tion in the States of Illinois and Missouri by making proper 
compensation therefor, and so forth, and shall have all the 
authority necessary and proper for construction, maintenance, 
and operation of the bridge consistent with the laws of the 
United States and of the States, respectively. Those last words 
are omitted from the present bill. 

Mr. IGOE. I have no objection to incorporating those words. 
I think, however, it is covered in line 5, where it provides that 
it is to be ascertained according to the laws of the States within 
which the same is located. 

Mr. MONDELL. That has reference to the location and con- 
demnation. 

Mr. IGOE. Exactly, and that is all this has reference to, 
consistent with the laws of the United States.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Has reference to the construction, 
nance, and operation? 


Mon- 
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Mr. IGOE. Well, we are going to use it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Was there no purpose in the omission of the 
language I have referred to? 

Mr. IGOE. I will say to the gentleman, none that I am aware 
of. We just want the right to continue the construction of this 
bridge and the right to condemn which we had originally from 
Congress. That is all we wish. 

Mr. LENROOT. Reserving the right to object, what pur- 
pose does the gentleman think is aecomplished in section 1 by 
including the words “ extensions or additions thereto”? 

Mr. IGOR. I will say to the gentleman this, that there has 
been a great controversy about the location of the approach to 
the bridge, as to whether it should be in one place or another. 
At the present time the city has acquired the right of way and 
some of the railroads now contend that in order that they may 
use it other connections must be made, and the purpose of putting 
that in is to take care of the question, if it should be raised, 
that the particular land that has been acquired now is the only 
land that we may be permitted to use. There are railroads 
coming from different directions, as the gentleman knows, on 
the east side of the river, and we are hopeful, especially in the 
present emergency, since the bridge has been or can be taken 
over by the Government, that if it is necessary to acquire addi- 
tional land, and the city must acquire it, we may proceed to 
secure it. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true as far as section 2 is concerned, 
but it has no relation to section 1. The original act is silent on 
the question of extensions or additions, and all that section 1 
does is to extend the time for the completion of something so 
far as extensions and additions are concerned that was not 
authorized in the original act. 

Mr. IGOR. As I see it, it is put in there so that we are not 
confined absolutely to the very land that we have now acquired 
by purchase or condemnation. 

Mr. LENROOT. But so far as section 1 is 8 let me 
suggest to the gentleman that you are not given any more lee- 
way than you had under the original act. 

Mr. IGOR. Well, that may be true if that is so. 

Mr. LENROOT. And it simply complicates and renders am- 
biguous the language of the section when in that section you 
include something. 

Mr. IGOE. I think perhaps it makes it clear. It says “ ap- 
proaches.” Now, they may have several of them. I do not see 
that the language injures anything, and it may be of service to 
us in acquiring this land. The city has expended, as I say, 
$6,000,000, and we have had a time fighting to get this thing 
completed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I did not grasp the explana- 
tion that the gentleman gave as to the reason for eliminating 
from the original law the phraseology “and of said States, 
respectively.” 

Mr. IGOE. I have no objection to that going in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is very questionable authority, indeed, 
to grant to a municipality the right to condemn and operate in 
an adjoining State without proceeding in consonance with the 
law of that State. 

Mr. IGOE. This is a municipal bridge. It is not a private 
corporation. All the rights we have to operate come from the 
net of Congress. The State of Illinois has given us nothing. 

Mr.. STAFFORD. You recognize that in condemning you 
must proceed in accordance with the laws of the State of 
Illinois? 

Mr. IGOE. That is provided for in the bill. There is no 
question about that. In lines 2, 3, 4, and 5 it is provided that it 
shall be condemned according to the laws of the State, 

Mr. STAFFORD. You intend, also, so far as maintenance 
and operation are concerned, to comply with the laws of the 
State? 

Mr. IGOE. That may be a very serious question. I would 
not want to go into that. Suppose the State of IIlinois should 
want to hamper an instrument of interstate commerce. We 
might debate for a day or for days the wisdom of it. All we 
want now, I will say to the gentleman, is the extension of this 
time and permission to go ahead as we have been going. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman want to offer 
amendment? 

Mr. IGOE. We-have but a few days, and the matter has been 
considered by the committee, and the engineers have not raised 
any question about that, nor has the War Department. I would 
like to see the bill go through. Personally I have no objection, 
but there is so much involved in it for the city of St. Louis that 
I would like very much to see it go through. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for the construction and completion 
of the municipal bridge approaches and also extensions or additions 
thereto, which said construction and completion was authorized by an 
act entitled An act to authorize the city ef St. Louls, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Missouri, to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River,” approved June 25, 1906, be, and 
the same is hereby, exten for the period of three years from the 
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a 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion 9f Mr, Icor, a motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


HARRY GRAHAM. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fretps] 
is recognized. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass Senate bill 1418. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 1418) to authorize the President of the United States to 
appoint Harry Graham captain of Infantry. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not know, in my service, of a Member 
receiving recognition to suspend the rules on a private bill. 

The SPEAKER. This is a kind of war matter, to get a sol- 
dier into the Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recognize that there is a power in the 
Speaker to entertain that motion. I have stated to gentlemen 
who have asked me about this bill to-day that I did not intend 
to make any objection to it. But I think, for the sake of con- 
sistency of practice, it is better to have the gentleman make a 
request for unanimous consent to have the bill considered, and 
not make a precedent of calling up private bills under suspen- 
sion of the rules. Š 

Mr. FIELDS. This does not break a precedent. I will do 


that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have never suspended the rules to 
pass a private bill, so far as I know. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky Ir. 
Frevps] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States, in his 
discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, Harry Graham, formerly a cap- 
tain of Infantry, a captain of Infantry, to take rank at the foot of the 
list of captains of Infantry; and that no back pay or allowances shall 
accrue as a result of the passage of this act, and there shall be no in- 
crease in the total number of captains of Infantry now authorized by 
law by reason of the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to have the gentleman explain the neces- 
sity of the bill. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, this man, who had served 18 
years in the Army, went to the Army service school at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., for a year's training, from which he was 
to be graduated in the spring of 1916. He had passed all of a 
series of examinations except one prior te May 10, 1917. On 
that date the last examination was given. 

The question upon which students were examined on that day 
was the sketching of a certain area of land. After they had 
turned in their sketches the academic board thought they had 
discovered evidences of cheating in some of the sketches turned 
in. Two of the students charged with cheating admitted their 
guilt. The only complaint against the sketch of this man was 
that two contours in his sketch, of 900 and 1,000 feet, respec- 
tively, bore indications of having been traced from an original 
map, or in some respects were so perfect that they looked as 
though they might have been traced, which was not authorized 
and which was a violation of the rules. When questioned as to 


whether or not he had traced the original map, Capt. Graham 
said that he had not. They then asked him if he would be 
willing to resketch the area and take his grade on his second 


sketch. He said, “ Yes; if necessary.” They then directed him 
to make a second sketch, and he did; and as to the grade on that, 
the officer under whose charge he made this sketch reported 
that it was worth about B, which was between 90 and 95 per 
cent, which showed the ability of the man, especially in view 
of the fact that the last sketch was made in less time than the 
first one and under unfavorable atmospheric conditions. It 
rained a part of the time while he was making the second 


But the next morning the board told him that they would 
not graduate him, because they believed he had traced these 
two lines. He said: “I will not leave this school in disgrace. 
I am not guilty of the charge, and if you do not graduate me 
I will demand a court-martial.” They refused to graduate him, 
and he did demand a court-martial. The court-martial found 
him guilty, not by any evidence, not by any man’s knowledge 
of his guilt, but, apparently, because in the opinion of one 
officer of the school two lines in his sketch bore evidence of 
having been traced from the original map. But the testimony 
showed that the two lines in question did not coincide with 
the two original contours in their entirety. Now, it stands to 
reason that if I lay a paper down over a map and trace a 
line or two lines from the lines in the original map the traced 
erer g coincide with the lines in the original map in their 
entirety. 

Yet the gentleman who made the complaint admitted on the 
witness stand, as shown by the testimony, that the lines in 
the sketch did not coincide with the lines in the original map 
in their entirety; but they found him guilty, and under the 
law the only sentence that could be imposed was dismissal from 
the Army. 

He is a valuable officer. Up to the time that he went to 
this service school he had as good a record as a flier as had 
been made by any officer at that time. After his dismissal 
Gen. Squier recommended his appointment as a major in the 
Signal Corps to fill one of the 425 vacancies created by Con- 
gress some time last June, I believe, and recommended him in 
the highest terms, as will be shown by Gen. Squier’s letter 
which is printed in the report on the bill. In view of all the 
facts which are set out in the report on the bill your com- 
mittee was of the opinion that this man should be restored 
to the service. First the Senate committee held hearings, and 
that committee unanimously recommended the passage of the 
bill. It passed the Senate without opposition. It came to the 
House Military Committee, and the House committee made a 
thorough investigation, and that committee unanimously recom- 
mended the passage of the bill. . 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I wish my colleague would state to the 
Members of the House that there was no motive for this so- 
called tracing, because he would not have got any higher grade 
or any further promotion. 

Mr. FIELDS. I was just coming to that point. It is fair to 
assume that back of any wrong there must be a motive. This 
man had no motive, could have had no motive, for cheating in 
this examination. In the other branches on which he had 
passed examination he had a general average of 83.9 per cent; 
75 per cent was sufficient to graduate him. The grades in these 
examinations were posted on the school bulletin board every 
morning after they were made; therefore every student knew 
his grade and knew his relative class standing. This man, Capt. 
Graham, knew his grade. He knew where he stood in his class. 
If he had made 100 per cent in this last examination, it would 
not have promoted him above the student next above him in class 
standing. If he had made zero, it would not have put him below 
the student next below him. ‘Therefore he had nothing to gain 
by cheating. It could not help him in his class standing. It 
would not help in his graduation, because he would be gradu- 
ated anyhow. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, there was no motive, and 
the prosecution did not attempt to show any motive, It is just 
a case of this kind: That an Army officer said in his opinion 
a certain thing had happened, and because one of the faculty 
said it was his opinion the other fellows took it for granted 
that it was so. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this seems to be a very 
peculiar case, and I would ask the gentleman if the findings of 
the court-martial against him were unanimous? 

Mr. FIELDS. The findings of the court-martial were unani- 
mous. The members of the court were all members of the school 
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faculty, and all but two of them recommended a lesser penalty 
than was inflicted ; but as I understand under the law they could 
not give it to him. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As a general thing, I presume the gen- 
fleman would not recommend that we review the findings of a 
court-martial, because we are very apt to hear only one side? 
In these hearings that were had by the Senate committee, were 
the officers who sat on the court-martial given a hearing? Were 
they present at all? 

Mr. FIELDS. I did not read the Senate hearings, except the 
Senate report, but I did read the record of the trial. 

Mr. GREEN of fowa. The gentleman does not know then 
that the other side of the case was represented by the parties 
who had made this finding? 

Mr. FIELDS, I do not know that they were here in person, 
Of course, they had the records of the court. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is it not true that certain responsible ofti- 
cials in the War Department have so far revised their opinion 
about the case of Capt. Graham as to recommend him for a com- 
mission in the Signal Corps? 

Mr. FIELDS. It is true that he has been recommended, and 
he has on his uniform to-day ; but it is only a temporary appoint- 
ment. He talked with me and with the gentleman from Ohio 
Ir. Fess] this afternoon and was in his uniform, He was 
recommended by Gen. Squier. 

Mr. FESS. Under whom he served. 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. Under whom he served. 

Mr. SLAYDEN And he would not have been recommended 
unless he had a good character and was a man of ability. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman states that the court-martial 
that found Mr. Graham guilty had no evidence other than the 
map. Was Mr. Graham represented by counsel? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. ° 

Mr. LENROOT. Did he testify himself? 

Mr. FIELDS. He did. 

Mr. LENROOT, Was there any other testimony? 

Mr. FIELDS. No other testimony except the testimony of 
this officer, who testified that in his opinion the map had been 
traced, and two other officers who looked at it and acquiesced 
in the opinion of the other officer who thought it had been 
traced. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
of War? 

Mr. FIELDS. I presume so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the gentleman know? 

Mr. FIELDS. It was approved by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Secretary of War recommend the 
passage of this bill? 

Mr. FIELDS. We have had no report from the Secretary of 
War on the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has there been no report from the War 
Department on the bill? 

Mr. FIELDS. There has not? 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not that quite unusual? 

Mr. FIELDS. The case was gone into thoroughly by the com- 
mittee. We had the records of the court-martial, which the 
committee thought was sufficient. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do I understand that the Committee on 
Military Affairs in an important matter of this kind will recom- 
mend a bill to this House without asking for a report, either 
from the War Department or without haying any representa- 
tives of thé War Department before the committee with ref- 
erence to it? 

Mr. FIELDS. That is what the committee did. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am surprised. 

Mr. SHALLEN BERGER. Let me say that the Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army, who recommended this man, appeared before 
us by letter and requested that he be commissioned. 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes; and I will say that the Chief Signal Officer, 
under whom this man served, recommended his appointment and 
sid that he was morally fit for the position. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. First, I will ask that the Clerk read the letter 
of Gen. Squier recommending the reappointment of this officer. * 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Was this case reviewed by the Secretary 


November 20, 1917. 
From: isos Chief Signal Officer. 
To: The A djutant General, 
Subject: Commission. 
1. It is 55 that Harr, 


Graham be given a temporary com- 
mission. as r, Signal Cor; 


1317. States Army, under the provi- 
ie 


sions of the act approved July 2 
> 


hysically qualified to 
45 N pa Ile * 
at Newark, Ohio, 


2. Mr. Graham is 3 porate ae aa 
form the duties of the office for which 
citizen of the United States, born February 16 

is 1 rs of age, ang his address is Lote Fun. 4 ashington, D. 

e services of Mr. Graham are required for immediate dut: with 
troops, and to fill one of the 425 vacancies in the grade of major ex- 
isting under the authority of eao of Chief of Staff, dated August 13, 
1917. (File W. C. D. 9556-27, 3: Mise. Div.) 

4. Mr. Graham was former! 5 officer in the United States Army 
and was dismissed on account of sentence of general court-martial, whic 
was published in General Orders, 12, War Department, series 1917. 

GEORGE O. SQUIER, 
Major General, Chief Signal Oficer. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I notice the recommendation which has been 
read refers to a temporary position, a commission in the Signal 
Corps. The bill proposes to give him a permanent position as 
a captain of Infantry. Why is that, if you rely on the recom- 
mendation of Gen. Squier, which is only for a temporary com- 
mission? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If this man had passed the examina- 
19155 would he be entitled to the position provided for by this 

ill? 

Mr. FERRIS. He would. He was a captain then. In fact, 
he has lost many marks by this dismissal. If it had not been 
for this the man would probably have been a major or a lieu- 
tenant colonel by now, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In the judgment of Gen. Squier 
this man is worthy of occupying a position in the Army. during 
this war. Is it too much to presume that he might fill the duties 
of that position in a time of peace? 

Mr. FIELDS. Certainly not. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, 
in the Army? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. He has a temporary position. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. This is to put him in the Regular 
Army, so that he will have a position for life. 

Mr. FIELDS. To place him where he was before he was 
railroaded out of the service. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The position he would have been in if 
he had remained in. 

Mr. FIELDS. No; he was a captain and had served 18 years. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I understood he was a cadet. 

Mr. FIELDS. No; he was in the Spanish War. He was in 
the National Guard when the war broke out and afterwards, 
when the war was over he volunteered in the Regular Army, 
and by his own efforts he rose to a captaincy, and he was a 
captain at the time this charge was preferred against him. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He was taking the examination at the 
officers’ school? ; 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Can the gentleman point out any dif- 
ference between this and that of any other case of an officer 
eashiered under court-martial? A regular court-martial was 
held here, and very frequently they are held, and men are be- 
ing constantly dismissed as officers of the Army. Are we to go 
back of these judgments of courts-martial and undertake to try 
these cases before committees of Congress and try to do justice 
here? If so, why shall we not go back of the courts-martial in 
the cases of private soldiers who are tried and executed? Are 
we to establish a precedent in Congress of reopening these 
courts-martial and trying the cases ex parte before committees? 

Mr. FIELDS. Let me say to the gentleman that no man in 
this House or elsewhere will go further to uphold the hands of 
the Military Establishment in the proper discharge of its duties 
than I; but there are men in the Military Establishment as 
there are in civil life who fail to realize that with every right 
there goes a corresponding duty, and with each power there 
goes a corresponding responsibility. ‘This does not occur often, 
I admit, but when it does occur the Congress of the United 
States can not afford to close its eyes to its own responsibility, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Are there any precedents for this? 

Mr. FIELDS. Wait until I finish my statement. If there 
ever was a time in the history of the country when the Army 
officers should realize that they are expected to measure up to 
their full responsibilties, it is now. We are calling the bloom 
of the manhood of the Nation under this draft, and if we are 
going to say that all military men are creatures of perfection, 
that they could not possibly make.a mistake, and thereby issue 
to them a license to cashier men out of the Army arbitrarily, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


As I understand, he is now a captain 
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we are doing an injustice to the men of the Nation upon whom 
we have imposed the draft, and I for one am unwilling to do it. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has the Congress of the United States 
ever passed a special bill in such a case as this? 

Mr. FIELDS. I think many of them. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman state one. 

Mr. FIELDS. I have not the precedents at hand. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman give me the date of the 
court-martial? 

Mr. FIELDS. The 5th day of July, 1916, as I remember, and 
the order was carried into effèct in January, 1917. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Secretary of War has had it fully within 
his power to reinstate this man, has he not? 

Mr. FIELDS. I suppose the Secretary of War could reinstate 
the man. 

Mr. LENROOT. This House then is asked to do this, so far 
as I know, unprecedented action because the Secretary of War 
refuses to do justice to this man. Is that it? 

Mr. FIELDS. It is the principle involved. 

Mr: LENROOT. It is the same principle involved in the 
House that is involved with the Secretary of War. 

Mr. FIELDS. And Congress can not shirk its responsibility, 
This case would not stand a minute in any civil court in the 
United States. Congress creates the Military Establishment. 
If the Military Establishment does not properly discharge its 
duties, it is the duty of Congress to see that it is done. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is the position of the gentleman that 
the Secretary of War has not properly discharged his duty in 
this case? 

Mr. FIELDS. I say this man should not have been dismissed 
from the Army, let the responsibility fall where it may. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am not certain as to how these 
proceedings go, but my understanding is that the findings of a 
court-martial first go to the Judge Advocate General in Wash- 
ington, and if he approves them that is practically all there is 
to it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And the Secretary is seldom, if 
ever, called upon to pass independently on the subject. I do 
not know whether this was passed on by the Secretary. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman stated that the Secretary did 
approve these findings. 
Mr. FIELDS. They were approved officially, in a formal way. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman mean to state that the Sec- 
retary of War could reinstate this man, if he saw fit, under his 
power as Secretary of War? 

Mr. FIELDS. He could have disapproved the findings. 

Mr. SLOAN. But not now? He can not go back now and re- 
instate a man at this time? 

Mr. FIELDS. No; I think not. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am in full harmony with the proposition of 
the gentleman, and I think it is very important that this Con- 
gress exercise its privilege and power and right some of these 
wrongs. I know it is the practice to ask the Secretary of War 
to do these things, but he refuses to do it, and a number of 
injustices are done some of the best men of America right now. 
I have one in mind, because the Secretary of War would not 
do— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is this just the situation, that 
the Secretary, having approved the finding, might have done so 
in a perfectly pro forma manner without a knowledge of the 
facts? 

Mr. FIELDS. We know it is impossible for him to look into 
all the details of the many, many cases of this character. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And undoubtedly that was the 
ease. But having done that, it is out of his jurisdiction, and 
he could not reinstate the man, and the President of the United 
States could not. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Secretary of War could have made a 
report to this Congress. 

Mr. FIELDS. The report would have been that the man had 
been dismissed by order of a general court-martial, and we 
already had that fact before us and a record of the trial. 

Mr. of Minnesota. The President himself can not 
do it. The only body on earth that can reinstate the man is 


the Congress of the United States. 
Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentieman yield? 
Mr. FIELDS. 


I will, 


Mr. KEARNS. As I understand the statement, there was no 
evidence brought against this man at all? 

Mr. FIELDS. There was absolutely no evidence against him, 
except the opinion of one man, and that opinion was acquiesced 
in by two other men. 

Mr. KEARNS. And that was that the two maps looked so 
much alike that one might be a tracing. I understand he made 
two drawings. 

Mr. FIELDS. No; 
area of about 23 miles, 

Mr. KEARNS. And they thought that had been copied? 

Mr. FIELDS. They thought one line of 900 feet and the other 
of 1,000 feet had been copied. 

Mr. KEARNS. And he made another drawing. Did the sec- 
ond correspond with the first drawing? 

Mr. FIELDS. He was graded between 90 and 95 per cent 
on the second drawing. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

Mr. FIELDS. T hope this bill may be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS. Will the House permit me for half a minute? 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio be permitted to proceed not to exceed 
five minutes. 

Mr. FESS. I just want one minute. 

Mr. FIELDS. Just one minute I will make it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, and Members of the House, I have 
gone over this very carefully, have avoided saying anything 
because the gentleman from Kentucky was making a full state- 
ment and an accurate one. The only evidence against Capt. 
Graham in this entire matter is that the map drawing was so 
well done that those who examined it, or the one who examined 
it, said that it could not have been done without having been 
traced. There was no other evidence. It was a case in which 
a professor did not believe a person under him sent out to do a 
piece of work could have done it so perfectly and at the same 
time fairly, and after he had made the recommendation those 
associated with him would not turn it down. Now, I can appre- 
ciate the situation of a man who has charge of any sort of work 
where he sends somebody to do a responsible piece of work 
that there is an ability that is found here. And I further state 
that not only in map drawing but in many other lines of life 
there is a sort of genius in which men or women will do work 
so perfect that those who can not do it so well say that it could 
not have been done fairly. I think that is really the situation 
here, and I do not think that this officer should be punished. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. Is 
there objection? [After a pause:] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States, in his 
discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, Harry Graham, formerly a captain 
of Infantry, a captain of Infantry, to rank at the foot of the list 
of captains of Infantry; and t no back pa u allowances shall 
accrue as a result of the passage of this 8 and there shall be no in- 
crease in the total number of captains of Infantry now authorized by 
law by reason of the passage of this act. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I only desire to take about 
two minutes on this proposition. I did not object to the unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of this bil, although I 
realize there is grave danger of a very dangerous precedent 
being made in giving unanimous consent for the consideration 
of any bill to set aside the findings of a court-martial; but I 
only want to say that while I am on the floor of this House it 
must not be taken as a precedent for the giving of unanimous 
consent for the consideration of bills of this character where. 
the Committee on Military Affairs has not referred the bill to 
the Secretary of War or has not given the Government an op- 
portunity to appear before it and present its side of the case. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Frexps, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

AN EDITORIAL BY MARTIN H. GLYNN. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


there was an original map covering an 
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Mr. FERRIS extended his remarks by imserting the fol- 
lowing: 
If RECOMETH AND REHOOVETIT MR. WADSWORTH, un. LODGE, MR. CHAM- 


BERLATIN, MR, ROOSEVELT, AND ALL THEIR PHONOGRAPHIC CULT TO 
CHIRP LIKE A CRICKET, NOT ROAR LIKE A LION. 


[An editorial by former Gov. Martin H. Glynn, of New York, in the 
T Union, Albany, N. X., Jan. 28, 1918.] 

To-day the people of this country can be divided into two camps. 

Those who wanted war at any price. 

And those who hoped for peace, if peace conld be maintained without 
the sacrifice ef national honor. 

Now we are at war, and we have the astonishing anomaly of the 
leaders of the “‘ war buzzards” trying to gnaw the vitals out of our 
Commander in Chief, while the great majority of those who stood for 
peace while ce spelled honor are olding the President's hands as 
Aaron and Hur upheld the hands of Moses in his battle with Amalek, 

The present volcanic attack against the war licies of President 
Wiison is no haphazard incident. It is a well! plot, nicely trained 
and strategically timed. Its no matter how secretive its spon- 
sors, how 33 its methods. how seductive its arguments, is to 

ive the Republican Party a majority in the next House of Representa- 
ives and to pave the way for a Republican President in 1920. From a 
pesn point of view this mar be tolerable; from a patriotic aspect, 
n a national crisis like this, it is odious and detestable. 

The business of the Nation to-day is to win the war, and the political 
leaders, who for party gain or personal aim lay the slightest obstacle 
im the way of the happy consummation of this business, clothe them- 
selves in a diabolical ry and surround their political machinations 
with a brimstone scent, a sulphurous odor offensive to people who 
revere patriotism in politics but abhor politics in patriotism. 

Fer months Col, velt has been injecting politics into the 
war through his articles in the Kansas City Star and M litan 
pag orng” With craft and caution he has planted a bomb, intended 
to blow President Wilson out of political e ence, and in this Guy 
po ye net ot he has had the unctious assistance of Senator LODGE, 

Massa 


ing brush: 
tion or distorted by cunning castigation. 
he Bible says h 


ate 
on its way to bigs tens but Theodore 
velt, as President of the United States, inaugurated a naval program 
that ed the Cleveland policy. Great as our Navy is to-day, it 
would be far ater still if the policy of Cleveland had prevailed and 
the plans of Roosevelt buried in the bottom of the sea. And as it 
was with the Navy, so was it with the Army, for Theodore Roosevelt 
left ie Arai of the United States weaker than he had found it seven 
ears ore. 
7 No sooner, however, had Woodrow Wilson, with his panoramic view 
of the hist of the world in peace time and in war time, bis thor- 
ough knowledge of Democratic aspirations and economic ili 
his 5 the masses and his consideration of the classes—no 
sooner had become President of the United States than the wheels 
of progress were set in motion.te equip this Nation as years before 
she should have been equipped for the solution of pr ng national 
8 and the handling pf contingencies of an international 
nature. 

The rehearsal of all the lation of President Wilson to carry out 
this progressive program would be superfluous here. The world knows 
it by heart. It insures him a splendid place in the annals of states- 
manship. It is the unmistakable trium of the democratic yearning 
with which the heart of throbs and pulses to-day. And it 
carried Woodrow Wilson to wonderful victory in 1016 against an ava- 
lanche of money and a labyrinth of intrigue. 

His Federal reserve bank law, which Mulhall, the famous English 
economist, said was of more worth to the world than the Panama 
Canal, saved this country, with the advent ef the war, from the most 
st ous panic in history and enabled us to ride the tumultous 
waters of “ world-war" finance with hardly a squeak or a tremor of 
our old ship of state. Without this Federal reserve bank to-day the 
5 — . — 3 be grinding and pounding on the rocks of disaster. 

or 


From a vision almost prophetic came the Federal revenue bill which 
wrung a lordly portion of governmental revenue from internal taxes 
instead of from tariff imposts which under the baneful influence of 
war dwindled to a sum insufficient to previde lubrication for our gears 
of Government, let alone provide fuel for the Treasury boiler that 
makes the wheels of national life go round. 

Our national e ence since the war started must carry conviction 
to every fair-minded American that for these two measures e we 
owe an ineffable debt of gratitude to the wisdom and statesmanship of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

And of our military realm we have the self-same tale. 
Theodore Roosevelt may indulge himself in all the weird 
language that pleases his fancy; he may insensate himself 
cae age riot of emotional 8 as may give fire to his tongue and 

to his imagination; but the fact remains undeniable, ceable, 
irremovable, that in two years of ante bellum days Woodrow Wilson 
did more to put our Army and our Navy on a rooting of war than both 
William Howard Taft and Theodore Roosevelt did in the Whole 11 
years of their supine reign. 

During these two years preparedness for a possible war was pushed 
hy President Wilson as fast as the sentiment of the country would per- 
mit and quite as fast as even the most violent of his present-day 
critics then deemed expedient er politic. s 

Suddenly, however, conditions created by the autocratic do; tism ot 
Germany di ing treaties and throwing peng to the winds, 
hurted us into the seething whirlpool of war. en the very men who 
had been at the helm of the ship of state for 16 years, the men whose 
icies had weakened the Army and stunted the Navy, began to howl 


uggling of 
— in- 


cause we could not equip a million men over night and put them in 
They forgot the experience of Eng- 


the trenches of France in a day. 


land; they forgot ‘the experience of France; they forgot their own 
neglect of our martial str ; they — — everything but their own 
personal advertisement and n political advancement. 

a f tells us that Minerva sprang full-armed from the mind of 
Jupiter, and despite the fact that the age for mythological miracles has 
passed, these acrimonious critics demanded that t United States 
whittle rifles out of the air and some sort of prestidigitorial art 
transform a million civilians into full-trained soldiers between the sink- 
ing and the rising of the sun. What these critics had failed to do in 
16 years, t in: that Woodrow Wilson should do in 16 days. The 
wind listeth the night, the dew falls, the stars come out, the moon 
works her magic charm, and behold at dawn à full-grown mushroom 
whitens the lawn at sunset only an ree i stalk snuggled in 
the grass. ‘This is the kind of marvel, this the d of e Jeger- 
demain that Col. Roosevelt and his school demand should be duplicated 
in our military world. They demand that an invincible army be created 
overnight out of wind and dew, starlight and moonshine. But they 
fail to provide the Aladdin's lamp with which to work the miracle; they 
fail to furnish the necromantic art wherewith to ram into a night the 
task of a decade. 

And this miracle, too, they demand in the teeth of the hoary-headed 
truth that from the days of Washington, Franklin, and Adams this 
Nation has set its face against a militaristic pasy. A large Army, © 
potential Military Establishment, has been the ghost that has given this 
country sleepless nights for 140 years—a factitious whost, s; but 
neve eless a ghost hypnotic in its influence and awesome in its sway. 
And the Navy, too, has been hampered by a short-sighted sentiment of 
the great interior part of the country whose congressional Representa- 
tives opposed naval appropriations from fear of re- 
st the “ home-town 3 of _ ee 

repugnance to a army, an adequate navy. 
neither the Republicans ef rnar megane the Democrats ot today are ts 
blame. ‘The fault lies at the door of the predominant sentiment of the 
Nation since 1776. And as we have sown: so to-day we reap. 

Gen. Winfield Scott, one of the world’s greatest soldiers, compressed 
an wre ps situation in a nutshell when he said, “Republics are never 
p r war,” 

he business of republics is peace: the business of autocracies is war. 

Autocracy lives by the sword. The father and grandfather of Fred- 
erick the Great said so; Frederick himself said so; and so saith the 
5 and ithe Crown 3 too. x 

ove and a craving for peace, however, form the very genesis of a 
republic. To this genesis republics are true; from this poner republics 
t oy at the call N or — coana e 
ence critics may forget, the people remember, that in 
eight months of war the United States, under the leadership of Wood- 
row Wilson, has done twice as much, and even more, than land and 
France did in the corresponding period of time. The accusations, the 
exaggerations, the fabrications, the distortions of supercillous censors 
and envious-fanged contemners of the Wilsonian policies wear such a 
filmsy gossamer covering as to expose this political plot in all its naked 
hideousness, 

We make no claim that the administration has created sunbeams out 
of cucumbers or performed feats beyond the pale of human possibility, 
but we do maintain that its efforts have been amazing, its 3 
ments beyond compare in the of modern warfare. 

We have not ped the Kaiser yet, but we will whip him if cal- 
umnia critics do not dampen the fires of enthusiasm or grease the 
tracks whereon must ride our national chariots of war. We have more 
men in France tey than Roosevelt knows or Germany suspects, and a 
million more are ting for the * 2 

We bave an Army so well cared for that the death rate in our ranks 
for the four mon ending January 1, 1918, averaged only 7.5 per 
thousand—a death rate, mind you, less than the death rate for men of a 
like age in ceful avocations at home. Compare this with the death 
rate of 20.14 per thousand under the old Republican rule of the 
days of the American War. these figures, and then 
applaud the Roosevelt charges, if yon can! 


e, we uzo; — oe mistakes, but in coe Far tude of our 
undertaking so mistakes were tnevi e, mavo) e In bal 
though with the wondrous achievements these mistakes have deen 


e been 
trivial and not worthy of the attention of the men who minimize their 
talents by trying to ey, molehills into mountains. 

And furthermore, — . the Spanish-American War, in which Mr. 

was u ; 

We have no Army contract scandals, 

— —.— no r peers. i 5 

e have no „old generals going to war in carriages and leadin 
pats —— from a 3 A : s s 

e have nọ p about the a ntment of political 
e A gb et 4 cha i tt 1 a 4 

e have no roun etters from presumptious and inferior 
officers demo d and exalting self. 

In the face of these facts the wild rantings of Roosevelt and his 
fellow-political conspirators are boomerangs, pestilential to the ears and 
revolting to the sensibilities of others, but harmful only to the men who 
hurl them. On the estimation of thoughtful people critics make 
no indelible im on. They may ruffle the surface of the pool of 
comment, but they stir not the depths of public opinion. And with 
Roosevelt, Lodge. and Wadsworth as the chief creaters of this curtain 
ot camouilage political fire, fed by the tissnes of ambitions misrepre- 
sentation, fanned by the sinister winds of 22 oratory, there stalks 
forth from memory's closet the skeleton of Alger’s embalmed beef with 
its concomitant stench; there looms into view the 
United States forces in Cuba, too fat to ride a horse, going into battle 
in a carriage, and lolloping in a portable bathtub w. our soldiers had 
no medicines to conquer tropic ills; there looms into view this self- 
same commander of the United States forces in Cuba fight his battles 
from the sensuous folds of a soporific hammock, while through the 
— — and carelessness of an inefficient military medical force our 
— ier boys found typhoid fever more deadly than bullets from the 
panish guns, 


And so, in view of these verities which no 
snatch from history's page; in view of the cial funereal-hued glories 
and the official scarlet-tinged scandals of the Spanish-American War; 
in view of Alger's embalmed beef of odoriferous memory; in view of 
inferior ships purchased by the Government at superior prices; in yiew 
of stigma and disgrace e ed fever killed more of our sol- 
sent to the 


litical manipulation can 


w ey cut to save the Navy from the malefic influence of 
lican politics Was ; in view of Army contracts which brought 
a blush to the cheek and rage to the heart of the Nation; in view of 
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the attempt to deprive Schle 


N of his share of glory in the Santiago 
victory; in view of the papler-mfiché generals created as a sort of 
“ iron-cross ” reward for services rendered the good old Republican 


Party on many a bloodless field of politics; in view, in fin 
bathos and the pathos of flagrant Republican mismanagement in the 
oa peng War, it becometh and behooveth Mr. WADSWORTH, 

r. Loba, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Roosevelt, and all their phono- 
graphic cult to chirp like a cricket, not roar like a lion. 

Martin H. GLYNN. 

Err. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request to revise 
and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman objecting? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Witson] 

objects. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is too late, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. No; it is not. 


STATUE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass House joint resolution No. 70, authorizing the erection 
on public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a statue 
of James Buchanan, a former President of the United States, 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of no quorum, Evidently there is none. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 5, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


of the 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the president of the Washington Gas Light 
Co., transmitting detailed statement of the business of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., with a list of its stockholders, for the 
year ending December 31, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 899) ; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required for the sup- 
port of an interallied institute for the restoration and re- 
education of crippled soldiers (H. Doc. No. 900); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Attorney General sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Department of Justice for the detection and prosecution of 
crimes, fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 903); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication of the Alien Property Custodian, submit- 
ting an estimate of appropriation to pay outstanding bills for 
supplies and equipment and to maintain his organization to 
curry out the provisions of the trading-with-the-enemy act dur- 
ing the remainder of the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 904) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication submitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation required by the Postal Service for 
wrapping twine and tieing devices. office of Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, for the fiscal year 1918, payable from 
postal revenues (H. Doc. No. 905) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting deficiency estimates of appropriation required by 
the War Department for reimbursement to certain disbursing 
officers of the Army for the fiscal year 1915 and for prior 
years (H. Doc. No. 906); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copy of a letter from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office transmitting report of the withdrawals and restorations 
contemplated by the statutes approved June 25, 1910 (H. Doc. 
No. 907) ; to the Committee on the Public Lands and ordered to 
be printed. 


8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting proposed clauses of legislation authorizing account- 
ing officers of the Treasury to allow credits in the accounts of 
certain disbursing officers of the Army (H. Doc. No. 908); 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Navy 
submitting supplemental estimate of appropriations required by 
the Navy Department for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
909); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of an urgent deficiency appropriation required for the 
United States Public Health Service for the current fiscal year 
(H. Doc. No. 910); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. KEY of Ohio, from the Committee on Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9506) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Amy and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 282), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (S. 3389) 
to authorize and empower the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisition, or 
otherwise acquire improved or unimproved land, houses, build- 
ings, and for other purposes, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 283), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7779) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam E. Kirkpatrick; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. i 

A bill (H. R. 7954) granting an increase of pension to Orville 
H. Mills; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 9499) to provide further for 
the national security and defense and, for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries 
and enterprises in the United States necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 9500) to amend the act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stats., p. 869), to increase 
the limit of cost for the enlargement, extension, remodeling, re- 
building, reconstruction, or improvement of the post office and 
courthouse at Alexandria, La.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 9501) to provide funds for 
indigent farmers to purchase wheat for spring planting; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 3 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 9502) providing for an 
examination of the Tombigbee and Black Warrior Rivers with 
a view to further improving the same so as to afford a mini- 
mum navigable depth of 8 feet; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 9503) to revise and amend 
the provisions of sections 3242, 3258, 3279, 3281, and 3450 of the 
Revised Statutes in so far as concerns the punishment imposed 
for the violation of said sections; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 9504) to amend section 4067 of 
the Revised Statutes by extending its scope to include women; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 9505) for the relief of retired 
commissioned warrant officers detailed on active duty; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9506) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors; committed to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9507) for the erection of a public 
building at Milwaukee, Wis.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9508) to establish a fish hatchery and fish 
station in the fourth congressional district of Wisconsin; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 9509) relating to marriage 
among the uncivilized native tribes of Alaska; to the Commit- 
tee on the Territories. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 9510) authorizing an 
adjustment of the boundaries of the California National Forest, 
in the State of California ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Resolution (H. Res. 242) to 
require the Committee on Public Information to furnish infor- 
mation relative to work of propaganda; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 235) granting to 
certain persons in active war service an extension of time within 
which applications for insurance may be made under section 401 
of the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Bureau of War-Kisk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” 
approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved 
October 6, 1917; to the Committee on Interstate aud Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 9511) granting an increase of 
pension to John P. Newton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9512) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda McClanahan ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9513) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Scott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9514) granting an increase of 
pension to Francis M. Belt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 9515) granting a pension to 
James M. Vint; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 9516) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Moses Goldstein; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9517) granting a pension to Henry Blanken- 
ship; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 9518) granting an increase 
of pension te Jackson Cornett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9519) granting a pension to George Bunch; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9520) for the relief 
of George Killeen ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 9521) granting a pension to 
Elmer D. Hopper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9522) granting a pension to William J. 
Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9523) granting a pension to John E. 
Tingley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9524) granting a pension to William Col- 
lins; to. the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9525) granting an increase of pension to 
Elba A. Love; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9526) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry J. Olmsted; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. N. 9527) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel E. Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Fensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9528) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucius S. Hitchcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9529) granting an increase of pension to 
David Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9530) for the relief of Thomas E. Cole- 
man; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 9531) Granting a pension 
to Arabella A. Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9532) granting an 
increase of pension to Lucius F. Renne; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9533) 
granting a pension to Luella M. Peterson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 9534) granting a pension 
to Edward P. Rae; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. S 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 9535) for 
the relief of Josie N. Styron; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 9536) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary F. Kenaday ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9537) granting a pension to Sarah Hag- 
gord; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 9538) for the relief of 
Wiiliam H. Dooley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 9539) granting a pension to 
John F. Brannam; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9540) granting a pension to John A. Ferd, 
alias John Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 9541) to correct the 
military record of George Openshaw; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KTESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9542) granting 
a pension to Uriah Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9543) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Nesbitt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 9544) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy Ollis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bin (H. R. 9545) granting a pension 
to Lou Patriquin; to the Committee on Invalid Vensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9546) granting a pension to Robert H. 
Sheaffer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 9547) granting a pension to 
Adaline A. Perry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 9548) granting an increase 
of pension to Nicholas Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 9549) granting a pension te 
Nancy J. Jones; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9550) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 9551) granting an increase 
of pension to Elisha Driscol; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 9552) granting a pension to 
Edyth C. Dideon, widow of Otto E. Dideon; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 9553) granting a pension to 
Hiram P. Sloan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9554) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Squire Grissom; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9555) granting a pension to Jennie V. 
Leap; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STERLING of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9556) granting 
a pension to Alexander Kightlinger; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 9557) for the relief of the 
trustees and parties who are now or who may hereafter become 
interested in the estate of James A. Chamberlain under the 
terms of his will; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 9558) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Thomas Horan; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 9559) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles R, Mansfield; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 9560) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward A. Bentz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9561) granting a pension to Joseph K. 
Bellemey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois; A bill (H. R. 9562) granting a 
pension to Frank Jankowski; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Declaration of loyalty by 
to the Committee on 


the National Coffee Roasters’ Association ; 
the Judiciary. 
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Also (by request), a resolution of the New York Bureau of 
Legal First Aid, asking for investigations of recent constitu- 
tional violations, mob violence, oppressive censorship, and into 
the working of the draft law, especially in New York; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. i 

Also (by request), a resolution of the American Liberty De- 
fense League, demanding investigations of recent constitutional 
violations, mob violence, oppressive censorship, anq into the 
working of the draft law, especially in New York ; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), a resolution of the New York State Bar 
Association, objecting to the prohibition amendment in its pres- 
ent form; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the National Association of 
Bedding Manufacturers, urging that price regulation be ex- 
tended to cotton; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Federation of Lithuanians 
of Chicago, asking that the political independence of Lithuania 
be recognized; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of security holders of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, relative to effect of Federal control upon 
their interests; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, praying for the repeal of section 209, war-revenue act; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), petition of H. A. Clarke, Washington, 
D. C., demanding suffrage “as a whole” for the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BLAND: Evidence in the case of James M. Vint, 
special pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution of the Association of Lithuanian 
Patriots of America, commending the President’s war-aims 
message, and asking for the freedom and independence of 
Lithuania; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Indiana Republican Editorial Asso- 
ciation, favoring a war cabinet, director of munitions, opposing 
Government ownership of utilities, and favoring legislation to 
end profiteering; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the security holders of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, relative to the effect of Federal control; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of M. E. Peck, 
A. B. Stevens, and H. W. Church, praying for the passage of 
House bill 7995, for the preservation of the Niagara, Com- 
modore Perry's flagship in the Battle of Lake Erie; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of six rural carriers of the third 
California district, asking for an increase in salary and giving 
ee therefor; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

ads. 
: By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution adopted at a mass 

meeting at the New Star Casino, New York City, favoring the 
Rankin resolution to acknowledge political independence of 
Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., favoring the 
daylight-saving plan; also resolutions, adopted at a meeting of 
the security holders of the Boston & Maine Railroad, relative 
to effect of Federal control upon interests of security holders in 
that railroad ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of Burton F. White, chairman of coal committee, 
Hotel Association of New York City, urging legislation providing 
for a survey of the disused canals from the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania to tidewater, with a view to use in getting coal 
to New York, Boston, and other industrial centers; to the Com- 
mittee on*Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DENISON: Petition of the following-named citizens 
urging repeal of zone rate system: A. J. Doughty, Thompson- 
ville; Charles Gogue, Pittsburg; Ben Grant, Pittsburg; Luther 
Morefield, route No. 1, Pittsburg; Charles Wright, Thompson- 
ville, route No. 1; C. H. Burr, R. F. D., Thompsonville; A. 
Jochim, route No. 1, Pittsburg; Roy Doughty, R. F. D., Thompson- 
ville; S. A. Doughty, R. F. D., Thompsonville; W. H. Holland, R. 
F. D., Thompsonville; J. E. Fireash, R. F. D., Thompsonville; 
D. H. Blue, route No. 1, Thompsonville; J. Davis, route No. 1, 
Pittsburg; E. B. Doughty, Thompsonville; Raymond O. Smith, 
R. F. D., Carrier Mills; Walter Malone, R. F. D., Thompson- 
ville; and Dallie Malone, R. F. D., Thompsonville, all in the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Petition of Luella M. 
Peterson, to have her name restored to the pension roll; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany H. R. 8585, granting 
a pension to Eugene V. Wayne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of Nathan Wallace, of Denver, 
Colo., urging the adoption of legislation creating a corps of 
podiatrists in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial adopted by Great Couneil of Colorado, Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, pledging their support to the Gov- 
ernment and urging the formation of a league of nations to 
enforce peace at the conclusion of the present war; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, papers to accompany H. R. 8319, granting a pension to 
Arthur F. Sewell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of the 
fifteenth Pennsylvania district, favoring universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEA of California: Resolution unanimously adopted 
by a county convention of representatives of various churches, 
unions, and leagues of Humboldt County, favoring war prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of the Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association, No. 5, asking support for House bill 
7913; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: Petition of many residents of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, for the establishment of a pharma- 
ceutical corps in the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of the City Council 
of Erie, Pa., and of members of the Pennsylvania Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Home, Erie, Pa., for the preservation, etc., of the re- 
stored naval brig Niagara; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of J. E. Thompson and other citi- 
zens of Manchester County, III., favoring a Federal tax on 
dogs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, loyalty declaration of the National Coffee Roasters’ 
Association; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Evidence to accompany House bill 9489, for 
pension to George F. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: Memorial of Toledo Printing Press- 
men's Union, No. 55, Toledo, Ohio, urging that war profits be 
taxed to pay laborers for enforced idleness under the fuel or- 
der, and protesting against the Chamberlain compulsory training 
law; also a resolution of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Lodge No. 105, Toledo, Ohio, protesting against any 
form of compulsory or universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Civie Club, of Philadelphia, on 
pending postal legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


SENATE, 
Turspay, February 5, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer : 

Almighty God, we know that beneath the flow of our human 
thought and purpose and desire runs the current of Thine own 
unchanging law, and Thy law makes for righteousness. We 
seek to bring our policies and ideals into conformity with Thy 
revealed will, and we can only accomplish this through Thy 
presence and inspiration. So at the beginning of another day’s 
session of this Senate we turn our hearts to Thee and ask for 
inspiration and guidance in the work of the day. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. THomaAs and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC LANDS (H. DOC. NO. 907). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office relative to withdrawal and restoration of public lands, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

S. 1418. An act to authorize the President of the United States 
to appoint Harry Graham captain of Infantry; 
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S. 3006. An act to authorize and empower officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3081. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
municipal bridge approaches, and extensions or additions thereto, 
by the city of St. Louis, within the States of Illinois and Mis- 
souri. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 3132. An act to amend section 2171 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States relating to naturalization ; and 

H. R. 5558. An act to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code. 


WAR POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, apropos of the debate yester- 
day concerning the war powers of the President and the consti- 
tutionality of the bill proposing the establishment of a war coun- 
cil, I desire to read into the Recorp a short extract from the 
address delivered by Hon. Charles E. Hughes before the Ameri- 
can Bar Association on September 5 last. Referring to this 
identical subject on that occasion, Mr. Hughes said: 


The war powers under the Constitution are carefully distributed. To 
Congress is given the power ‘‘to declare war.“ The proposal to add 
“to make peace” found no favor, as this was deemed to belong to the 
treaty-making power vested in the President and Senate. To the Presi- 
dent was given the direction of war as the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy. It was not in the contemplation of the Constitu- 
tion that the command of forces and the conduct of campaigns should 
be in charge of a council or that as to this there should be a division 
of authority and responsibility. The prosecution of war demands in 
the highest degree the promptness, directness, and unity of action in 
military operations which alone can pr from the Executive. This 
exclusive power to command the Army and the Navy and thus to direct 
and control campaigns exhibits not autocracy but democracy fighting 
effectively through its chosen instruments and in accordance with the 
established organic law. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MYERS. I present resolutions in the nature of a petition 
in favor of certain legislation, which I ask may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions of Farmers’ Convention of Montana in support of Senate 
bill 3439. 


uary, 
known as Senate bill 3439, known as a bill for the relief of certain 
homestead and desert-land entrymen; and 
Whereas such legislation is of vital importance to the farmers of this 
State, in that it provides that any valid homesteader who has made 
entry for not more than 320 acres of porie land, including entry- 
men on ceded Indian land, may at any time after the passage of such 
legislation, within 90 days after the date of such passage, file in the 
local land office the required notice of intention to make final proof 
and thereupon be accorded to the right to make such proof and secure 
patent for the land so entered, provided that such entryman has re- 
sided non his entry for a period of at least seven months ; an 
Whereas it is the bellef of this assembly that such special legislation 
as is proposed by Senator Myzgrs’s bill will be of great aid to a strug- 
gling homesteader, and will assist the farmers of this State in in- 
creasing their crops, thereby materially assisting our country in its 
world struggle for democracy: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this convention, duly assembled, go on record as 
approving the bill introduced by Senator Myers and heartily indorse 
and approve the interest shown by Lieut. Gov. McDowell in his efforts 
on behalf of the farmers and homesteaders of this State and Nation in 
attempting to secure the passage of such needed legislation as Senate 
bill 3439; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 2 upon the minutes 
of our meeting, a copy forwarded to Secretary ne, of Washington; a 
copy sent to Senator Myers and Senator WALSH at Washington, D. C.; 
and that the press of Montana be asked to lend all aid possible in secur- 
555 ssage of Senator Myens’s bill for the relief of homesteaders. 
ated this 25th day of January, 1918. 
FARMERS’ CONVENTION, 


By W. L. Beers, Chairman. 
C. E. Porrer, Secretary. 


Mr. GRONNA, I have here two telegrams from a trainmen’s 
organization in my State, one from Dickinson and the other 
from Grand Forks. They are very brief, and I ask that they 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Are those private telegrams? 

Mr. GRONNA. No, sir; they are not private telegrams. 
They are from a railroad organization. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Dickinson, N. DAK., February 3, 1918. 
Senator A. J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Trainmen oppose any Federal employees’ compensation act. Request 
you to use your influence to defeat such and support any employers’ 
liability act. 

F. L. FLANAGAN, 
Secretary B. R. T. No. 779. 


Gnaxp Fonks, N. DAK., February 4, 1918, 
A. J. Gnoxxa, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your cooperation in defeating section 9 of bills H. R. 8172 
and S. 3385, now pending, or any form of workmen's compensation 
law which may be introduced in Congress, and will ae ate your 
support in helping strengthen the present employers’ 2 law. 

„ F. ELY, 
President B. of R. T. No. 468. 


Mr. GRONNA. I present resolutions adopted by the 
Woman's Club of Mayville, N. Dak., favoring the repeal of the 
law increasing the rates on second-class mail matter, I move 


that the resolutions be referred to the Committee on Post 


Offices and Post Roads, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a petition on woman suffrage 
from citizens of Normal, III., which I ask may be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. It is one of very many 
that I have received. I do not present the others, but I submit 
this as a fair sample of those I have received. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a telegram from D. C. 
Imrie, president of Federal Employees’ Union No. 9, of Tacoma, 
Wash., protesting against the eight-hour rider to the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. I move that it be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I also present a telegram from 
W. W. Wolcott, of Seattle, Wash., general chairman of the 
Milwaukee Railroad, representing the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, opposing any proposed workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, but urging that the employers’ liability act be 
strengthened. I move that it be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. I take this occasion to congratulate 
the Senator in sending these matters to the committee without 
having them printed in the Rrecorp. We are very short of 
paper now and are paying a good price for it, and anything 
that burdens the Recorp except what occurs on the floor the 
Committee on Printing is very anxious to suppress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair takes occasion to say, 
though the opinion of the Chair may not amount to anything, 
that if the rules of the Senate were changed and we returned to 
the ancient method of presenting petitions to the Senate of the 
United States we would accomplish the purpose in the mind of 
every Senator, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There is a rule on the subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have received a telegram 
from the Southern Clark County Branch of the American De- 
fense Society, of South Dakota, which I ask to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WILLOW LAKE, S. DAK., February 2, 1918. 


Senator Epwin S. JOHNSON, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The Southern Clark County Branch of the American Defense Society 
passed a resolution especially urging you to support the bill for a war 
cabinet as a wise and patriotic measure. 

W. J. Benner, Secretary. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I present resolutions adopted at 
a meeting of the Democrats and citizens of the city of Roswell, 
N. Mex., in mass meeting assembled, expressing hearty approval 
of and indorsing the administration of President Wilson. I ask 
that the resolutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: - 

ROSWELL, N. MEX., January 23, 1918. 

We, the Democrats and citizens of the city of Roswell, N. Mex., in 
mass meeting assembled, adopt the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That s ing for ourselves more as American citizens than 
as Democrats, and s eang uy these resolutions, as we believe, the 
almost unanimous voice of the people of eastern New Mexico, we com- 
mend with whole-hearted approval and indorsement the administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson, who blends in his 8 manhood and un- 
equal statesmanship the great qualities of ashington and Lincoln, 
and particularly do we commend and indorse, as above words of praise, 
his war administration in the midst of difficulties that would: have 
appalled a less gifted leader. 

esolved, That we also commend with heartiest approval and in- 
dorsement the administration of the war office By Secretary Baker, and 
pledge to him and to the President our continued and patriotic support 
and devotion. 

Resolved, That ying ret 
create a war cabine 


we denounce the Chamberlain bill to 
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wer 


cratic free government, and to vote against and do all in their 
irtually su; e the 


to defeat the bill to establish a war council and v 
President in the conduct of the war. 
Resolved, That co of these resolutions be retr the secretary of 
is meeting, duly signed * the chairman and attested by the secretary, 
one to each the ent, the of War, our Senators and Rep- 
resentative in Congress, and that the A. A. Jones and Hon. WIL- 
LIAM B. WALTON be, and they are hereby, requested to lay these resolu- 
tions ctively before the United States Senate and United States 


Ilouse of Representatives, 
Jonx T. MCCLURE, Chairman. 
H. A. POORBAVGH, Secretary. 
Mr. HALE. I present resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Portland, Me., which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
Resolutions. 
Whereas the repeated and apparently increasing number of attempts to 
— property in various ons of the United Stat accom- 
nied in many instances by loss of life, warrants the most drastic 
reatment of those found guilty of such actions, whether successful 
or unsuccessful: Be it 
Resolved by the Ohamber of Commerce of Portland, Me., That we 
urgently invoke the United States Government and the ent of 
Justice thereof to bend every effort to investigate the causes of these 
outra and, wherever the same can be traced to the action of alien 


es or of citizens aiding and ae such alien enemies, 

extreme penalty 1 by law for actions of treason be 
f that law and order may prevail in this ceun 

thereby N reg the expeditious and successful prosecut 


war; and er 
That a of these resolutions be transmitted to the 


Dre tatives in Congress, the Department of 
vernor of e, our resentatives e 
1 2 Commerce of the United States, with a 


stice, and the Chamber of C 
request that similar action be taken, 


This is to certify that the above is a true of the resolution 
unanimously adopted by the board of managers of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Portland, Me., in session Tuesday, 1 22. 1918. 

Attest: . B. Moor. 

, Beecutive Secretary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented resolutions adopted by the State 
Board of the Christian Woman's Board of Missions, of New 
York; of the West Side Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
of Buffalo, N. V.; and of sundry citizens of West Barre, N. X., 
favoring national prohibition, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of Beacon Hill Grange No. 828, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Saratoga County, N. Y., praying for 
the continuation of the present system of rural free delivery 
and also for an increase in the salaries of rural letter 
ae was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of New York, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Home Defense Company, 
of Elmira, N. Y., praying for the repair, preservation, care, and 
future maintenance of the brig Niagara, which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of New 
Haven, Conn., praying for the emancipation and self-government 
of Lithuania, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition from the Past Exalted Rulers’ 
Association, Benevolent Protective Order of Elks, of Connecti- 
cut, praying for the establishment of a league of nations to 
safeguard an enduring peace, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hebron 
and Columbia, in the State of Connecticut, praying for the sub- 
mission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of 
the several States, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


* INCOME-TAX PRIMER. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. From the Committee on Printing I 
report back, with amendments, House concurrent resolution 33, 
proyiding for the publication of what is known as the Income- 
Tax Primer. The committee has amended the resolution as to 
the number to be printed, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution. 

The amendments were, before the word “ thousand” in line 
3 to strike out “five hundred ” and insert “three hundred and 
fifty”; before the word “thousand” in line 5 to strike out the 
words “and fifty”; and before the word “hundred” in line 6 
to strike out“ three“ and insert “ two,” so as to make the con- 
current resolution read: 


Resolved the 8 3 (the Senate J, 
That there be prin 350.000 extra copies of the Income- 
Primer, prepared by the Bureau of Internal Revenue for the informa- 


tion and assistance of yers, 100,000 copies for the use of the 
Senate, 250,000 copies for the use of the House of Representati 
same to be distributed through the folding x skare hoin 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF (H. DOC. NO. 172). 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee on Printing, to 
whom the subject was referred, reported the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 199), which was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to: 


rooms. 


CRIPPLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS (H. DOC. NO, 173). 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Surgeon General, complying 
with the order of the Secretary of War, transmitted, in response 
to a Senate resolution of January 31, 1918, information upon 
the rehabilitation and vocational reeducation of crippled sol- 
diers and sailors. Included in it are three illustrations, and in 
order that the Public Printer may print them, there must be an 
order of the Senate, I ask that the illustrations may be printed 
to accompany the document, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The order was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That the illustrations accompan the letter of the Secre- 

War, 
8 — ya end the n General upon the re- 


tary vf 
habilitation tion of crippled sold! d sail 
be printed to accompany the said document. * e 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 3730) to amend the war-reyenue act in relation to 
taxation of legacies and inheritances, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 3731) to amend section 4067 of the Revised Statutes 
by extending its scope to include women; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3732) to authorize the reinstatement of honorably 

soldiers and sailors to former positions in Govern- 

ment service and restoration to eligible register of the names 

of honorably discharged soldiers and sailors; to the Committee 
Military Affairs. 


on 
By Mr. JONES of Washington: 


A bill (S. 3783) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Allen (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3734) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
en 1 the Committee on Pensions. 

y Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3735) to provide for enlistments in the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; and. 

A bill (S. 3736) to provide for the payment of six months’ 
pay to the widow, children, or other designated dependent rela- 
tive of any officer or enlisted man of the Regular Army whose 
death results from wounds or disease not the result of his own 
misconduct ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 8737) granting a pension to John H. Amrock; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

Abill (S. 3738) for the relief of Rose Mellwain; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3739) for the relief of Jacob Metzinger (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. - 

A bill (S. 3740) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
L 


. Aney; 3 
A bill (S. 3741) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
P. Brookens ; 

A bill (S. 3742) granting a pension to Alice M. Waters; 

A bill (S. 3743) granting a pension to Charles V. Harris; 

A bill (S. 3744) granting an increase of pension to Harry V. 
Hafner; 

A bill (S. 3745) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
H. Birnley ; and 

A bill (S. 3746) granting a pension to Bradford S. Donahugh ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 3747) granting an increase of pension to Evan T. 
Jay (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 
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By Mr. OWEN: 

A pill (S. 8748) fixing the grades of the e officers 
of the Medical Corps and of the Medical Reserve Corps of the 
United States Army, on active duty, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 8749) to reorganize the Dental Corps of the Navy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

2 bill (S. 3750) granting a pension to Samuel Bond (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3751) granting an increase of pension to Cyrus 
Wood (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions: 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: 

A bill (S. 8752) to provide for the operation of transporta- 
tion systems while under Federal control, for the just compen- 
sation of their owners, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment propos- 
ing to appropriate $46,750.27 to pay to the county of Ferry, 
State of Washington, that part of the local taxation for which 
the lands allotted to the Colville Indians in that county are 
equitably responsible, during the period they were held in trust 
from 1900 to 1914, inclusive, intended to be proposed by him 
to the Indian appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$22,761.11 to pay to the county of Stevens, State of Washington, 
that part of the local taxation for which the lands allotted to 
the Colville Indians in that county are equitably responsible, 
during the period they were held in trust from 1900 to 1914, 
inclusive, intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POMERENE submitted an amendment proposing that the 
Postmaster General shall have authority to investigate condi- 
tions arising from contracts for supplies with a view to adjust- 
ing compensation and adjust the same in cases where the facts 

disclose the necessity for such adjustment, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Post Office appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and 
ordered to be printed. 

ALLOWANCES TO SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I send to the desk and ask to have read 
a resolution, after which I shall ask for its consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 200) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to inform the Senate to what extent, at Fe ay ag teeny to 
soldiers“ families for the month of November, ve been paid 
also to what extent they have been paid for z EaR of e 
1917, and also for the month of January, 1918. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the reason for making the 
inquiry is that we have widespread complaint in the West that 
allowances for soldiers’ families have not been paid in many 
cases from the very start. I think the Senate ought to have 
this information, 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
CALLING OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Mona Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Jam yew Smoot 
Chamberlain Johnson, con Norris Sterling 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Stone 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. verman Sutherland 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Penrose wanson 
Curtis Kenyon Thomas 
Dillingham King Poindexter Thompson 
Fernald Kirby Reed ‘Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Knox Shafroth Trammell 
Gallinger Lodge Sheppard Vardaman 
Gronna McCumber Sherman Wadsworth 
Hale McKellar Shields Warren 
Harding McLean ons Watson 
Hardwick McNary Smith, Ariz. eeks 
Henderson Martin Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Hitchcock Myers Smith, Mich. 


Mr. GRONNA. I wish to state that the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is absent, due to illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. MYERS. On account of the state of health of my col- 
league [Mr. WatsH] he is still detained from attendance upon 
the Senate. 


Mr. KIRBY. 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], is detained by 
illness. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr, 
Savutspury] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 


I desire to announce that my colleague, the 


swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 
IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Record tables showing the importation 
of merchandise and agricultural products into this country 
during the quarters ending September 30, 1915 and 1916, De- 
cember 31, 1915 and 1916, and March 31, 1916 and 1917, under 
the Underwood-Simmons tariff law, as compared with similar 
periods in 1912 under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. The figures 
were prepared by the Hosiery Manufacturers’ legislative com- 
mittee, of New York City, and are accurate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Importa of 5 and agricultural products during the ter 
ending Sept. 30, 1916 and 1915, under the Underwood law, and same 
eee in 1912 under the Payne law, using for comparison products 

aving the most estreme foreign competition. 


[Minus mark (—) denotes decrease. 


Products. 


323 $1, 547, 46 
276 401, 924 
647 142,999 
390 628, 244 
559 808, 528 
877 190, 361 
185 3, 872, 092 
x 304, 926 $, 798, 129 
Plate glass s 204 2,507 64, 127 
Other glassware. X 592, 399 492,412 i 1, 665, 494 
Hides and skins. -| 43,205,834 | 30,565,722 | 12,640, 32, 430, 394 
Leather and tanned skins. 3, 594, 452 1,820,533 1,764, 2, 203, 262 
ooo cesses 71,377 26, 159 45, 57,317 
Paper and manufactures......... 7,343,333 | 5,582,840 1,760, 5,128, 985 
Sherpa 8 847, 131 651,125 195, 439, 595 
Films 353, 311 332, 671 20, 457, 787 
9,463,708 | 7,220,462 | 2,243, 6, 255, 508 
bles. 2,079,102 | 1,437, 560 641, 2,439, 811 
49; 322,956 28, 497,251 | 20, 825, 2 085, 070 
6,238,152 | 4,019,279 | 2,218, 4, 237,733 
4,683,394 | 4,396, 708 200, 4, 927, 300 
263, 089 151, 356 il, 34, 394 
5, 190, 380 5, 121. 530 3. 572. 714 
45, 749 42, 223 157, 675 
100, 546, 941 
Aluminum serap. ........... — 368, 778 
Manufactures o pore sa — 98, 591 
Automobiles and — 489,015 
P = 4, 568, 001 
locks and parts. — 226, 633 
Stockings (cotton) — 676, 118 
u — 598, 480 
5 — 2.624, 745 
Embroideries (cotton) — 2, 497, 349 
Knit goods, less hose... — 103, 188 
Oil cloth and linoleum — 489, 720 
. — 375,531 910, 369 
— — 8, 029 1, 142, 158 
Wool—Classes I, 2, 3. . —4,791,253 | 9. 705, 829 
Total, 14 products......... —7, 160,175 | 24,498, 974 
Swivabecacdeseasebuasauan 159, 124, 108, 802, 521 „322, 109, 546, 941 


124, 885 
180, 518, 416 |137, 356, 226 


Imports of merchandise and agricultural products during the 
ending December, 1916 and 1915, under the Underwood law, an 
3 in 1912 under the Pa 


rter 
same 
e law, using for compartson products 
aving the most extreme foreign competition, 


[Minus mark (—) denotes decrease.] 


1915 Difference 191; 

values, (increase). | Payne 
$234,604 | $127,458 | $1,520,468 
6, $29,345 | 2,635,903 | 3,885,752 
2,235,705 | 1,175,425 | 2,171,922 
914,844 , 103 762, 592 
344, 879 140, 070 182, 408 
"983 60, 895 183, 545 
711,172 223, 826 770, 834 
121,257 281,638 93,128 
5,801,779 | 1,903,315 | 5,130, 750 
13,020,399 | 3,787,285 | 13,133,927 
2,075 3,301 76, 623 
37,005,783 | 1,108,847 | 31, 359,212 
57, 085 129, 854 
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Imports of merchandise and agricultural products during the quarter 
8 ecember, 1916 and 1915, ander the Underwood law, and same 
‘quarter in 1912 under the Payne law, ctc.—Continued, 


FROMBERG, MONT., February 2, 1918. 
Hon. H. L. Myers 


United States Senate, Washington, B. C.: 

‘Miners employed here will work four Sundays in February and donate 
amount earned to Red Cross. I will give one-seventh net carning for 
month to same fund. Similar plan adopted by miners and mine owners 
in every State would increase tonnage and help finance Red Cross for 


this year. 
J. C. MeCanrnx. 


„5 eee The signer of this telegram is the most extensive mine owner 
and mannfactures f. 5,824,583 in Montana. If the patriotic course indicated in the telegram 
silk and ince ‘should be followed by the mine owners and miners of the coun- 
77 „i, | try generally it would contribute a great deal of benefit to the 
W Red Cross and to the improvement of the fuel Situation. 
Total, 19 products.. | 739 : m: vga omer ee 8 because of the con- 
f lumi ; 49,183 |— -93,952 | fusion in the Chamber, d not r what the Senator from 
. a — N 108.010 201,600 E 2320 897,520 Montana read, but I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is it not 
Clocks and OL... rex www sae | 25.8 | proper, as a point of order, during the morning hour for a Sena- 
8 2, 1234| 7 88197 | 71.083 430,092 | tor to object to another Senator reading any telegram, except by 
Knit less stockings. 97, 884 375,539 — 278,775 28 unanimous consent of the Senate? 
Embroi (cotton)... . „10 3,982,215 The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that, 
3 — 86, 199 223,658 |— 137,459 "37,778 | under the order of the presentation of petitions and memorials, 
Leather gioves....... 1,657,014 | 1,707,408 — 3,39) 2, 178,345 | nothing can be done except to present a petition or a memorial, 
Oil cloths and linoleum —.— geod wan 22 500 and that if a Senator proceeds to make a speech or to read a 
—— ve a A 23.72 409,079 — 188,235 387,746 | document during that time it is subject to a point of order. 
9 4,059,585 | 7. 248, 470 3,183,885 | 4, 180,437 Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I want to give notice that I shall 
Seed on 7:029, 038 Samai 2 — 1 — Sia | hereafter make such point of order. I do not like to make my 
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may be present, will in the morning hour object to the reading of 
t „ editorials, or like matter into the CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I was making a few remarks in 
the Senate; I had the floor in my own right, and was speaking 
on a subject that is of vital importance to the people of this 
country. Whenever I may feel so disposed I shall always in 
the future take the floor when I can get recognition and make 
remarks on matters which I consider pertinent to the welfare of 


Imports of merchandise and agricultural products during the quarter 
ending March, % and 1916, under the Underwood law, and same quar- 
ter in 1912 under the Payne law, using for comparison products haring 
the most extreme foreign competition. 


{Minus mark (—) denotes decrease. 


9 to rebuke me for doing so if he sees fit. 


the country. Of course, it is the privilege of any Senator on 
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We are living in grave times, Senators, History is being 
written in gigantic characters, and events are transpiring of 
such tremendous importance and of such significance as to 
stagger, I may say, even the imaginations of men. I doubt very. 
much whether any one man can correctly analyze what is going 
on in the world to-day or prophesy with any great degree of 
accuracy what its outcome will be. Suffice it to say that we 


THE FUEL SITUATION, 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I observe from the morning 
newspapers that the fuel situation in this part of the country is 
again acute. I have received a telegram upon that situation 
which I shall read. It is as follows: 
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Senators realize that the future of civilization is at stake; that 
the outcome of the tremendous struggle now going on will, with- 
out any doubt, affect the peoples of the world and their Goy- 
ernments for centuries to come. We realize, I am sure, also 
that the outcome of this great contest must necessarily have a 
most profound effect upon the future of this great Republic. 

Questions are presented before us which can not be trifled 
with. There is no room or ground for levity. This is no time 
or place for any man to indulge in personalities or to give way 
to his prejudices, if he may have prejudices. I take it that 
this is a time in the history of our country when we should ap- 
proach the discussion of these topics in the broadest possible 
way and in the fairest possible spirit, and, if I may be permitted 
to do so, let me venture the hope that in such discussion as takes 
place in this Chamber personalities be omitted and that Sena- 
tors here forget the words Republican” or * Democrat” and 
think only of our country. 

In the first week of February, 1917—12 months ago—the 
German ambassador was handed his passports as a result of 
Germany’s announcement that she intended to prosecute ruthless 
submarine warfare against our merchant shipping in those 
great zones she had marked out upon the ocean. Although two 
months elapsed before the Congress declared, in the first week 
of April, 1917, that a state of war existed between the United 
States and the Imperial German Government, the date of the 
dismissal of the German ambassador must rightfully mark the 
commencement of our preparation for war. And the fact is that 
in February and March of 1917 our Government did inaugurate 
certain measures in the War and Navy Departments, calculated 
to anticipate the inevitable. Our condition of unpreparedness— 
and let us be entirely frank about this matter as we proceed 
with respect to the Army at least, was pathetic in the extreme, 
when one considers the man power and the resources of the 
United States. We had a mere handful of men, for the most 
part ill equipped and organized along obsolete lines. Even 
for that small force there was no reserve of supplies worthy of 
the name. Indeed, Senators, we were so blind as to permit one 
of our Government rifle factories to operate much below its 
capaeity all through the year 1916, and the other Government 
rifle factory to cease altogether making rifles during that period. 
The condition in these two factories in that period is but one 
example of the result of our neglect. In the broader field of 
industrial preparation little, if amything, of an effective nature 
was done. It is true that some statistics and inventories of our 
industrial resources had been prepared in 1916 by the advisory 
commission of the Council of National Defense, but that com- 
mission was without power to lay down any plan to which the 
Government might adhere, and, indeed, there was no depart- 
ment of the Government authorized by statute or otherwise to 
take up such work in an authoritative, definite, and constructive 
way. Thus, so far as the mobilization and control of industry 
and the creation and supplying of an Army were concerned, we 
were forced to start de novo. 

Senators, as we look back now, we have learned, I hope, a 
great lesson; a lesson learned at the expense of many, many 
lives and millions of dollars. I am sure that we have learned 
that our failure to see beyond the ends of our noses has pro- 
longed this ghastly war and postponed that day when mankind 
shall be released from its terrors and the future of this beloved 
Republic made absolutely secure. What a blessing it would 
haye been had America possessed a merchant marine, a reserve 
supply of weapons and equipment, and a body of citizens trained 
as soldiers and sailors to use them. Let us hope that we shall 
never be caught this way again. 

Starting with nothing, or next to nothing, we embarked at a 
moment’s notice upon a tremendous effort, which the Committee 
on Military Affairs, in its hearings during the last seven weeks, 
has been tracing and analyzing. We have been able to cover 
the ground in part only. In fact, were the committee to en- 
deavor to cover all the activities which might justify an inquiry, 
it could not finish its work during this session of Congress. 
I think no member of the committee underestimates the task 
which confronted the Government and the people in the spring 
of 1917. It was stupendous—the more so, because we had not 
even laid a foundation prior to that time. That great things 
have been done during these 12 months can not be denied— 
things that we can all be proud of. 

Mr. President, from time to time in public statements various 
Government officials have pointed out some of those things 
which are to our credit. Perhaps I may be permitted at this 
time to give credit to the War Department and the Government 
generally for two or three of the most conspicuously creditable 
things, for I think this discussion should be absolutely fair 
and that we should analyze correctly what has been done and, 
if neceszary, what has not been done, When one considers the 


mental attitude and psychological condition of the American 
people at the time we went into this war, then considers the 
revolutionary character of the selective-draft law, and then 
follows down and traces the operation of that law, I think 
one will gladly admit that the operation of that law and the 
working of its machinery have been a remarkable and con- 
spicuous success, far beyond the expectations and hopes, I 
think, of a great majority of the men who sit in this Cham- 
ber. 


It is true, as has been said by the Secretary of War, that we 
have coliected in our cantonments and divisional encampments 
approximately 1,500,000 men, a great portion of them through 
the selective-draft system and the remainder through a volun- 
teer system. My recollection of the last figures is—and this is 
something to the credit of American industry and enterprise— 
that the first 800,000 of those men were transported over our 
railroads without the loss of a life. What the record has been 
as regards the remaining number of the 1,500,000 men I do not 
know; but, in any event, taking the Army in the aggregate, the 
record of troop transportation, so far as the avoidance of acci- 
dent and the loss of life is concerned, is one that has been 
remarkable. I 

Another thing, Mr. President, that we ought to remember at 
this time is that the American Army has been fed as well as, 
if not better than, any other army on the face of the earth 
during this period; and the credit for that great task, the 
training of soldier cooks in the quartermaster’s cooking schools 
and in putting them to work in the cantonments in time to 
serve a hot meal—their first meal—to the soldiers as they ar- 
rived—the credit for that should not be denied. It is one of 
the things in which foresight and organizing ability were 
shown; and we ought to be grateful for it, and I am glad to 
pay tribute to the officers and men who accomplished that 
great feat. 

That other great things have been left undone must be ad- 
mitted. The credit for the things accomplished can be assigned 
to several individuais. The blame for the shortcomings ought 
not, in my judgment, to be laid upon any individual. Criticism 
should be directed against our system or, rather, the lack of 
any cohesive system. 

The Committee on Military Affairs commenced its labors by 
an inquiry inte the management and operations of some of the 
bureaus of the War Department. We first took up the Ord- 
nance Bureau and endeavored to take stock, as it were, of our 
ordnance supplies and the progress being made toward an ade- 
quate supply. 

Next we conducted an inquiry into the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s office. With respect to the supplies which must come as 
a result of the operation of the Ordnance Bureau and the Quar- 
termaster Bureau the committee, in my judgment, discovered a 
distressing state of affairs. Grave differences of opinion exist 
upen some of the points brought out. I shall not at this time 
indulge in a discussion of the rifle controversy or the machine- 
gun controversy er the artillery program or the general shortage 
of ordnance supplies as brought out by our investigation into 
the Ordnance Bureau; nor do I intend to discuss the question 
of clothing supply or collateral subjects as brought out by our 
inquiry into the Quartermaster Bureau. The Senate and the 
country are reasonably familiar with the details of these mat- 
ters, There were other matters, too, which were discussed in 
executive session—matters of the greatest importance, but of 
such a nature as to forbid their discussion in public. 

As we proceeded, however, those of us who attended the hear- 
ings every day and listened to all the testimony became deeply 
impressed with the conviction that purchase and production and 
initial distribution of the vast amount of supplies must be essen- 
tially an industrial operation and that military men, no matter 
how distinguished and capable in their profession, are, with very 
rare exceptions, inexperienced in such matters and therefore in- 
capable of bringing about the best results in the shortest possible 
time. We found also that in addition to this fundamental 
handicap, these supply bureaus were further handicapped, and 
very seriously, by a condition which springs from years of 
routine operation, regulated and checked, down to the last cross- 
ing of a “t” and dotting of an “i,” which condition is popularly 
described as due to “red tape.“ The military channels through 
which a matter must proceed are so long and so tortuous, and 
so numerous and so minute are the formalities and departmental 
customs which must be followed, that exceedingly grave delays 
have oceurred. Some of the incidents might be regarded as 
uproariously funny were the situation less serious. In a word, 
we found the machinery slow and creaking and in some im- 
portant instances the engine “stalled.” 

The President of the United States, in a statement issued 
several days ago, expressed the opinion, as I remember it, that 
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were the Congress to repeal some of the restrictive legislation, 
or werds to that effect, the machinery of the War Department 
inight be liberated from unnecessary restraints. As one member 
of the Conunittee on Military Affairs, Mr. President, I hope that 
the administration, at the earliest possible moment, will inform 
the committee just what laws stand in the way of effective op- 
eration in the War Department. If there are some such laws, 
if there are too many checks and balances due to the existence 
of statutes, if they do impede our progress and make it the more 
difficult for us to wage this war, we should be told about them. 

It is impossible for an individual Senator or a committee 
of the Senate to search out these matters without the guidance 
anl assistance of the men who are endeavoring to operate 
under the statutes, and I take this oceasion to express the 
hope that if such laws are now upon the statute books and are 
restricting our operations we shall be promptly informed, so 
that the Congress can come to the help of the War Depart- 
ment, for the Congress wants to help the War Department; and 
if they will point the way, we will do it. 

In addition to the Army officers who appeared before us, we 
obtained exceedingly valuable testimony from representatives 
of some of our great manufacturing plants, which have re- 
eeived orders from the supply bureaus and are expected to 
turn out the weapons and equipment of the soldier in tremen- 
dous quantities. Their testimony, I believe, broadened our 
view of the situation and painted more vividly the great pic- 
ture of industrial effort; and from it we gathered the deep 
impression that there was lack of comprehension of the manu- 
facturer’s problems on the part of official Washington: lack 
of coordination; an inability to reach prompt decisions. Many, 
many instances were recited to our committee, Senators, which 
illustrated the extreme difficulty that the manufacturer en- 
counters when dealing with officers of the Government—in- 
stances citing the change in specifications of a given article 
over and over again, often by wire to the manufacturer who 
has already started to tool his plant to turn out the article, and 
apparently without any comprehension on the part of the 
officer who sent the telegram as to what effect that telegram 
changing the specifications had upon the output. 

In one instance a contract had been placed for frames of 
motor trucks, a comparatively simple article to manufacture. 
The order was given, the contract made, for 2,500 of them. 
The manufacturer went home and started work on them. His 
plant was equipped for it. Within the following six weeks 36 
changes were made, by telegraph or mail, in the specifications 
ef so simple a thing as the frame of a motor truck, and the 
manufacturer, as I remember, testified that those changes in 
specifications set him back at Jeast those six weeks and cost 
the concern $100,000. 

Instances of that sort bear out the statement I have already 
made, that there is a lack of comprehension of manufacturing 
difficulties here in Washington in the departments of the Govern- 
ment, largely manned, as they were and are, by military men. 

Then we had before us some of the exceedingly able civilians 
who were summoned to Washington just before or soon after 
our entrance into the war and who have devoted their time 
and efforts in helping the Government. Senators are acquainted 
with a large number of them. These men have lived close to 
the problem for many months; they have watched the working 
of the machinery at close range; they are thoroughly informed 
upon the situation; and they have told us about it not only in 
open session, but in executive session. Each and every one of 
them has pointed out and explained the defects which the 
members of the committee had begun to suspect before they 
appeared before us. Each of them has suggested one or more 
remedies, one or more improvements, and all their suggestions 
are in the same direction, to wit, the proper centralization of 
authority—an authority established preferably by statute, an 
bok ae whose decisions may be promptly reached and accepted 
us final. È 

Comment was made on the floor of the Senate yesterday after- 
noon as to the nature and character of the bills which the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has in one instance reported to the 
calendar, and in the other instance ordered introduced, and sub- 
sequently reported. - One Senator described that legislation as 
“stupid.” I might say to that Senator and others who heard 
him that that legislation springs quite largely from the testi- 
mony given to the Committee on Military Affairs by men who 
can not be described by that Senator or any other Senator as 
stupid men. 

We have had before us in open session Mr. Daniel Willard, 
the president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and at the time 
of his appearance the chairman of the War Industries Board. 
In discussing the organization of the Government for war- 
making purposes as existing at the time of his appearance, he 


expressed the hope that they would get along all right, but ho 
pointed out what he termed a fundamental weakness—lack of 
authority to compel coordination. 

Mr. Baruch appeared before the Committee on Military 
Affairs in open session; and he, too, in the inost explicit terms— 
and he is a member of the advisory commission of the Council 
of National Defense—stated that we must have centralization of 
authority in order to compel coordination amongst the different 
parts of our war-making machinery. 

Mr. Gifford, the director of the Council of National Defense, 
who probably is more familiar with this problem than any other 
man in Washington, and across whose desk comes all these 
things, for he is the director and manager of the office of the 
advisory commission as well as of the Council of National De- 
fense, most explicitly stated that what we needed was a cen- 
tralized authority, some authority armed by the statute. 

We had before that committee the chairman of the war 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Mr. Catchings. Mr. Catchings had been the first assistant to 
Mr. Stettinius during the time that Mr. Stettinius was managing 
the purchases for Great Britain. He assisted Mr. Stettinius 
in that work, and they purchased something like $3,000,000,000 
worth of goods in this country for Great Britain. They did it 
under a centralized authority. They made a tremendous suc- 
cess of it. It is astounding to hear him say how simple it all 
was, when properly organized. Mr. Catchings stated most ex- 
plicitly before our committee that he and his war committee of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce have been working for 
six or seven months here in Washington—and they represent all 
the chambers of commerce of the United States, a large number 
of boards of trade and business men’s organizations, aggregat- 
ing 7,000 of the most prominent and successful business men of 
the country. For six or seven months, Senators, Mr. Catchings 
and his committee have been endeavoring to persuade the offi- 
cials here in Washington that something must be done to cen- 
tralize control and authority, and they have had conference 
after conference, always insisting upon that one thing in order 
to make America effective. 

Mr. Howard Coffin, now chairman of the Aircraft Board, ap- 
peared before us and gave us a most Uluminating discussion of 
the general industrial problem. IIe, too, urges centralization, 
particularly in planning the utilization of industry. 

Senators, I submit that these men are not stupid men. I 
submit that they know more about this problem than any Sen- 
ator on this floor. I submit that they know more about it as 
business men than the average Government official. They have 
been trained in it, and they have been watching it at close 
quarters for months and months; and I think I am not far 
from the truth, Mr. President, when I say that the legislation 
which the Military Affairs Committee has proposed springs in 
large measure from that expert testimony, from men who are 
utterly disinterested and have only one thought in view—the 
mobilization of America’s industries, in support of the President 
and of the Government for the winning of the war. 

So much for the character of the testimony that we heard; 
and there was much of it, some of it given in executive session 
which J am not at, liberty to repeat, but which was exceedingly 
interesting. 

It is apparent that these last 12 months might be properly de- 
fined as the formative period of our efforts. This great American 
giant has been stumbling and groping, exerting his tremendous 
strength, without always knowing what he was doing or where 
he was going. Perforce, we have had to experiment, and we have 
had to endure endless conferences and references from one de- 
partment fo another, from one official to another. We have 
known some of the things we have wanted to do, and we have 
tried to do them. We have forgotten some of the things equally 
important that we ought to have done, and it has been nobody's 
business to think of them. We have had in Washington a large 
number of able advisers; many of them have thought of the 
things which have not yet been done, but none of them have 
been clothed with power to do them, and few of them have been 
able to find an agency of the Government where a decision could 
be had and the work started. Several groups of distinguished 
men, Official and unofficial, have endeavored to plan things out 
in advance, but it has often been the case that the plans of one 
group did not coordinate with the plans of another group, and 
there was no place in Washington where the needs of the situa- 
tion and the plans to meet them could be brought together, co- 
ordinated, and stttled upon. I realize full well, Senators, that 
some may contend that the President of the United States, the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, the leader of 
the Nation in this war, can make all these decisions, and that 
there is, therefore, no need for any additional element in our 
war-time machinery. My contention is that, be he ever so able, 
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no President—no human being—can perform such a task. It. 


is utterly impossible for one man to examine into all these in- 
triente questions. The days and the nights are not long enough 
to permit of his doing such a thing. He carries, even in time of 
peace, a terrific burden, and to ask him to assume the task of 
studying and planning these tremendous, intricate, industrial, 
socinl, economic, and military undertakings is to ask the im- 
possible. 

I have described the period through which we have just 
passed as formative and experimental in its character. I would 
be content that this same state of affairs continue for a short 
time were I convinced that the war would end in a short time. 
We could probably proceed for a little while longer, and if a sat- 
isfactory end were surely in sight we would not need to concern 
ourselves very much with our war-making machinery. But I 
entertain the deep conviction that the end is not in sight; that 
we shall have to travel a long, hard road before we reach the 
goal. I feel certain that the strain will grow more and more 
severe as the months go by. America’s effort must constantly 
expand; we must send more and more troops abroad; we must 
build more and more ships to carry them; we must grow more 
and more food to feed them and to feed our allies also; we must 
make use of an ever-increasing percentage of our mines, trans- 
portation facilities, and manufacturing facilities in order that 
these men may be armed to a degree surpassing the armament 
of our enemies; that they may be fed and clothed and cared for. 

In my judgment the only way to beat the German Army is to 
put against it a force so superior not only in numbers, esprit, 
and morale, but in artillery and all the equipments of war as to 
eventually crush it, and there is a long, hard road for us to 
travel before we reach that stage. We can do it, but we must 
have the machinery here at home for doing it. Indeed, as I 
view this situation, we are only upon the threshold of this tre- 
mendous undertaking, and as time goes on it will demand of 
the country and absorb from the country more and more of its 
man power and its resources. Convinced as I am that this 
prospect is surely before us, I am not satisfied that we-have the 
kind of organization and machinery that can stand the strain, 

That is the only thought I have in mind upon this question— 
can Anierica perform this task? I know that she can, provided 
we have the organization that will stand the strain. 

Now, let us go back for a moment and discuss the machinery 
that we now have. I took the liberty a few days ago of having 
hung upon the walls of this Chamber some charts. I regret 
exceedingly that they are too small to permit of their letters 
being read at a distance. Perhaps I ean discuss the organiza- 
tion as depicted on those charts in such a way as to make it 
reasonably plain. 

In the first place, the Chart I is the chart showing the 
organization of the War Department itself when we went into 
the war and as it continued to operate during the summer and 
the autumn. That organization, you will see, resulted in the 
supply bureaus of the War Department, headed, respectively, by 
the Quartermaster General, the Chief of Ordnance, the Chief 
Signal Officer, the Chief of Engineers, and the Medical De- 
partment reporting direct to the Secretary of War and not 
through the General Staff. It was possible, therefore, for the 
five different supply bureaus in the War Department to report 
over the heads of the Chief of Staff and go direct to the Secre- 
tary of War and, if possible, persuade him to do what anyone 
of those individuals thought ought to be done. I congratulate, 
and the committee I think congratulates, the Secretary of War 
for having changed that organization and endeavored to organ- 
ize the interior machinery of the War Department upon modern 
military lines, 

The reorganization is depicted in the Chart II, which shows 
the War Department’s bureaus divided into two groups, one 
group the supply bureaus ahd the other group the adminis- 
trative bureaus, each reporting to an assistant, and those assist- 
ants reporting through the Chief of Staff to the Secretary of 
War. That is the organization of the War Department as it 
exists to-day. You will see that the five supply bureaus— 
Quartermaster, Ordnance, Engineers, Signal Corps, Medical De- 
partment—report to an assistant, as it is termed, 

The Secretary of War explained to the committee how that 
was to operate. He said that Col. Pierce was to be placed in the 
position of assistant to compel the coordination of the five pur- 
chasing bureaus. Col. Pierce, of course, as the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] said yesterday, is outranked by the 
five major generals who respectively command the five supply 
bureaus under him. The Secretary of War said they could 
easily avoid that handicap by making Col. Pierce a major general 
forthwith.. In the press recently we have been informed that 
Mr. Stettinius has been appointed in some capacity to assist in 
the coordination of the purchasing of the War Department, It 


is difficult to understand just where he comes in. Probably 
his authority is advisory. Under the law and under military 
usage he can not have any authority except of an advisory 
nature, and it is possible and, indeed, probable, that he is the 
assistant of Col, Pierce. 

That brings up the question of how an individual from civil 
life, an expert in his business, can help out the military supply 
operations without having authority definite and absolute. 
have never had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Stettinius, have only 
heard of him, but if he takes advice from one humble individual 
he will decline to put on a uniform; for the instant he does it 
the consciousness of relative rank must invade his mind. He 
will be subject to the orders of some one else, and once again 
the great talents of the business man will not be exerted to their 
full efficiency. à 

The Committee on Military. Affairs has proposed in the bill 
creating a department of munitions to have it headed by a 
civilian not subject to the orders of any military officer, a man 
who can grasp great business problems, a man clothed with nu- 
thority to go out and do thingsand furnish the different branches 
of the Government with the needed supplies. 

The interior reorganization of the War Department without 
question constituted a great improvement upon the organization 
that existed prior to December, but it does not meet, in my 
humble judgment, the real point at issue in this discussion. It 
affects only the War Department, and such civilians as they 
have summoned to assist it have not been clothed with authority 
to act. They are very largely performing an advisory function. 

Now, the Secretary of War explained to us with a chart the. 
general organization of the war-making machinery of the Gov- 
ernment, not only the War Department, but all the other de- 
partments, bureaus, and commissions that have something to do 
with helping us win the war. 

As everyone knows, at the head of the entire organization 
stands the President of the United States, under the Constitu- 
tion and the laws our Commander in Chief. No one in his 
senses would propose that any other office be created to take 
away from the President the power that the Constitution con- 
fides in him. It can not be done. It is unthinkable. 

Under him are several departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment operating in compliance with the old-time statutes or 
through Executive orders more recently authorized by acts of 
Congress. Let us see what they are. I confine the list to those 
departments and agencies which may be properly classified as 
belonging to the war-making machinery. We find the War 
Department, the Navy Department, the Aircraft Board, the 
Shipping Board, the Food Administration, the Fuel Administra- 
tion, the Railway Administration, the War Trade Board, and 
the Treasury Department, coupled with the Federal Reserve 
Bank System, charged with financing the war. These depart- 
ments, boards, and commissions have been created in conform- 
ance with statutes enacted by the Congress. In addition, we 
have the Council of National Defense, composed of six Cabinet 
ofticers, with the Secretary of War as chairman, charged with the 
general planning and coordination of all our agencies, but utterly 
lacking in power to enforce its decrees. Under the Council 
of National Defense we have the advisory commission, com- 
posed of leaders of industry and finance, but possessing no power 
and performing no function but that of giving advice. We have 
a large number of committees and subcommittees of the advisory 
commission, each charged with the mobilization and organiza- 
tion of a particular industry, but without any power or func- 
tion except that of giving advice. Out of the Council of National 
Defense and the advisory commission and its multitudinous 
committees has grown the body known as the War Industries 
Board, whose effort is directed toward mobilizing, organizing, 
and coordinating all of the resources and industries of the coun- 
try for the supply of our forces on land and sea. The War In- 
dustries Board lacks power to enforce any of its arrangements. 
It, with all its subcommittees—and there are several—simply 
gives advice. Then there is a commission regulating the pur- 
chases of the allies; it, too, is without definite power. It may be 
that I have forgotten some of the statutory agencies and some 
of the advisory agencies which go to make up this vast and com- 
plicated machine. In any event, the list, as recited, is long 
enough. It must be apparent to every sensible man that it is 
utterly impossible to get any teamwork out of this conglomera- 
tion of ambitious and scattered agencies, official and unofficial, 
unless we create some agency that shall guide and control them 
all in those matters in which teamwork is essential for the ac- 
complishment of great results. 

There is not a business corporation on earth that could do 
business for one year’s time with such an organization as we 
have in our war-making machinery to-day. Ask any business 
man; ask any man versed in the usages and customs of industry. 
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This war, Senators, is.a great industrial effort. It is a great 
conflict between industries, the marshaled industries of America 
and her allies against the marshaled industries of the Teutonic 


powers. Ask aby man accustomed to handling great industrial 
problems if the organization as depicted upon this Chart III. 
the organization of the war-making machinery of the United 
States Government to-day, is a proper and efficient organization, 
and he is compelled to answer in the negative. It can not be 
Gone. It will do some things, of course. It will do some things 
well. It will do some great things, but it can not do all the 
things at the time when they ought to be done; it is impossible. 

Now, let us see how it works or how it endeavors to work at 
this time. And mind you, Senators, my criticism is not directed 
against any individual, against any one department. This ques- 
tion is not one of persons. It is not one of individual bureaus 
or departments. It is one of organization. 

The Army needs vast amounts of supplies. It purchases them 
through five purchasing bureaus. The Navy needs vast amounts 
of supplies. It purchases its supplies largely through one 
bureau. The Shipping Board needs a tremendous amount of 
material. The allies need a tremendous amount of material. 
The chart No, III is an exact copy of the chart given to the 
Committee on Military Affairs by the Secretary of War. On it 
are recited the War Department and its bureaus, the Navy De- 
partment and its bureaus, the Ship-Building Board, and the 


allied purchases. That was the picture given to us by the 
Secretary of War. But, Senators, the Food Administration has 
been forgotten, and so has the Railway Administration, each 
of them purchasing enormous quantities of supplies. They, too, 
must be coordinated. According to the system now in vogue 
when any one of those purchasing agents, and there are some- 
thing over a dozen, makes up its mind that it wants to buy 
some article it proceeds to the office of the War Industries Board, 
and is there referred to the committee on clearances, which con- 
sists of half a dozen gentlemen who advise the purchasing offi- 
cers, as they arrive, where they can buy the goods and at what 
price. They advise them. Theu those officers go back to their 
respective departments and the whole effort of placing the orders 
and making the’ purchases, speeding up the industries, dis- 
ciplining industry, mobilizing industry, taking care of the trans- 
portation, planning them out in advance, is scattered down 
through at least a dozen different governmental agencies. 
Senators, you know that it can not be coordinated under any 
such system. When those officers reach that point where they 
are advised as to the place they can get their supplies and what 
price they shall pay, there should be the authority to compel 
them to take that advice. There is no centralized agency that 
will discipline and organize the industries of America, and dis- 
cipline is part of this effort. A dozen or more purchasing 
agencies of the Government can nat do it. They each go out 
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and do the best they can, and they are working day and night, 


hut there is no system to it. It is apparent to any man who 
looks pt that chart that there is no system there. 

Now, what is the proposal of the Committee on Military 
Affairs? Is it a new and strange proposal? Is it an experi- 
ment in government? Not at all, Mr. President. England had a 
purchasing system approximately like the one depicted on that 
chart. She had to come to a ministry of munitions. She did it 
in the early part of 1915. Why? Because without it.she did 
not have the organization, she did not have the centralized au- 
thority that would make it possible for English industries to 
respond to the needs of the British Army and the British Navy. 
(See Chart IV.) 

Canada at the very beginning of the war in like manner was 
compelled to establish a department of munitions, where au- 
thority could be centralized. I have had the pleasure of hav- 
ing a talk with the gentleman who organized the Canadian 
department of munitions. He was in Washington during the 
early part of the summer advising with the officials of our 
Government how to organize this great task of production. I 
um informed that he has been summoned back to Washington, 
and is here now. They want his advice again after an interval 
of several months’ time. He can point out to any man who will 
listen the necessity for centralized authority in the mobilization 
of industry. 

France had to come to it. They established a ministry of 
munitions for exactly the same reason, in order to attain efficient 
organization. 


Senators, during the last seven or eight months this Govern- 
ment of ours and this people of ours have been going through 
exactly the same experience that the peoples of France, of Eng- 
land, and of Canada went through when they first went into 
this war. So there is nothing strange in the proposal, there 
is nothing revolutionary, there is nothing disturbing about it. 
If it is adopted in whole or in part it will not set back the w heels 
of machinery one day. 

Now, what is the proposal? We all know that the Army 
needs a vast amount of steel for forgings for heavy artillery.’ 


We know that the Navy needs a vast amount of steel. We 
know that the Shipping Board needs a vast amount of steel. We 


know that the allies purchasing in this country need a vast 
amount of steel. The proposal of the committee, not expressed 
in so many words, is that in such a case the purchase of the 
steel for those four agencies shall be centralized in one depart- 
ment, so that the steel-producing industry of the country can 
be organized for one great purpose—can de disciplined, as it 
were. Is it not sensible? These departments are all buying 
the same thing. Why not have one man buy it and give him the 
authority to speed up the production, to make the proportionate 
allotment of the contracts in the different steel mills? The 
truth of the situation is to-day, there being no plan for allotting 
contracts and for placing Government orders, that it has been 
done very unevenly. Some parts of the country are overloaded 
with Government orders and other parts of the country have 
not any, and they could have had them had there been any 
centralized authority to plan out the distribution of the orders, 
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Take the question of lumber. The War Department purchases 
an enormous amount of lumber with which to build the cdnton- 
ments; the Shipping Board purchases a tremendous amount of 
lumber for use in the shipyards and in the building of wooden 
ships. I have no doubt the allies purchase lumber. I know 
that the Aircraft Board purchases vast amounts of lumber. 
Why not have the lumber purchased by one agency? Why 
scatter the effort? Why not organize and discipline and co- 
ordinate the lumber production? Would that set back the 
wheels of machinery one day if it were done? Senators, it 
would speed it up. We have too many agencies, all trying to do | 
the same thing. 

Take cement. The Army uses an enormous amount of cement. 
The Engineer Corps buys it; the Quartermaster’s Department 
buys it; I have no doubt the Signal Corps buys cement for build- | 
ing operations. Undoubtedly the Shipping Board buys cement; 
undoubtedly the Navy buys cement; and it is probable that the 
allies purchase cement. Why not have one man buy it all? Is} 
there any answer to that? Would you organize a corporation | 


upon any other ground? I think not. So one can go all through 
a long list of what might be termed the principal articles, the 
chief articles, which we need in this great effort of war. 
What does the bill propose to do? It proposes to create an 
agency to be known as the director of munitions, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. I will read just one paragraph from this bill, 
which will illustrate its spirit and what it means, and the read- 
ing of it' is an answer to some of the criticisms that have been 
made against it. The bill provides for a director of munitions: 
who, under the President, shall have and shall exercise, either directly 


or through any other agents or agencies of the Government that the 
President may designate for the purpose— 


There is nothing compulsory about it, Senators— 


full power to purchase and to provide for, supervise, and control the 
procurement, manufacture, transportation, and distribution of such 
munitions of war as the President, in furtherance of the purposes of 
this act, shall designate from time to time. 

The bill leaves it entirely in the hands of the President to say 
just how far centralized purchasing shall go. 
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The argument has been raised upon the floor of the Senate 
that the naval purchasing system must not be interfered with; 
that it is a splendid system. So it is; we all admit it. There 
is nothing in this bill that interferes with the Navy purchasing 


system, unless the President, in his wisdom, shall decide that, 


some of the things purchased by the Navy might better be pur- 
chased by the director of munitions. Can we not trust the 
Secretary of the Navy and the President to see to it that the 
efficiency of the Navy is not injured in a matter of this kind? 

There have been some rather interesting developments of this 
question of munition buying in other countries. 
elaborate and perhaps the most suceessful effort has been 
made in England. I do not pretend to be familiar with all of 
its operations by any means. I refer to the British ministry of 
munitions. I have learned some exceedingly interesting things 
about it. They established such a munitions ministry in the 
early part of 1915. No Englishman in his senses would advocate 
its abolition. Senators, it saved the British Army, because it 
enabled the British industries to turn out the guns and the 
shells for the use of that army in Flanders and in France; it 
enabled the British industries to supply the equipment that the 
British soldiers were sadly lacking; in some respects lacking 
just as our soldiers lack them to-day. They have gone very far 
in that development. 

They do not purchase, as I understand, everything used by 
the army and the navy; they purchase the things which they 
can most advantageously purehase under a centralized author- 
ity; and they follow those purchases down to the last detail. 
1 am informed that in London they have a great building filled 
with samples of things purchased by the British ministry of 
munitions; everything that is purchased has a sample or model 
deposited in that museum. If one implement, we will say, is 
purchased in two different designs, closely approximating each 
other, the proper official in that museum will ask, Why are 
you not purchasing this thing in a uniform design instead of in 
two different designs?” And promptly the design is made uni- 
form, The manufacturers can go to that museum and see before 
their eyes just what the Government wants; can see the article 
itself. They can copy it; they can discuss with the officer in 
charge whether or not they can make that article. It is not 
always sufficient to send a manufacturer some blue print of the 
thing you want him to make. Very often he can not tell from 
the blue print, except after long deliberation, whether or not 
his factory can turn out that article; but when he can see the 
article itself on the counter, as it were, and the parts of that 
article laid out around it, showing how it is put together, then 
he can tell whether or not he can make it. That is what ought 
to be done in the United States, and it can not be done unless 
you have a department of munitions. We ought to have some 
central place where manufacturers can go and sit down and 
talk business; where they can find out what is expected of them, 
take the orders from the Government, and go back and fill the 
orders. We have not anything like that to-day. 

Now, let us analyze, if we can, some of the things that have 
happened in this country as the result of the lack of centralized 
planning power and the lack of a business organization. The 
purchasing bureaus of the Army—Ordnance, Quartermaster, 
Engineers, Signal Corps, and Coast Artillery—have gone out 
into the market and placed orders for large quantities of 
material. I am speaking now of things as they have occurred 
during the last 10 months, and really we ought to call it 12 
months, because we started placing orders in February or 
March, 1917. The Navy Department has done the same. 
The commission having charge, informally, of the allies’ pur- 
chases have done likewise. The Food Administration has 
purchased great quantities of food for shipment overseas, 
The Aircraft Board has purchased and shipped a large amount 
of finished and semifinished material. The Shipping Board 
has purchased vast quantities of steel and timber. The Fuel 
Administration has been actively in the field, with results 
painfully familiar to us all. Purchasing officers of these 
departments and bureaus have decreed priority in shipment 
for these goods in thousands and thousands of instances—no 
one of these officials having any regard for what the other offi- 
cials were doing along the same line. In the eastern part of 
the country it has actually occurred that the goods shipped 
under Government priority orders vastly exceeded in amount 
the goods shipped for normal purposes without such orders. 
On one railroad line in the eastern district, for one month, 86 
per cent of all the freight carried was labeled with the Govern- 
ment blue-tag priority order. The railways, while they re- 
mained under private control and even since they have come 
under governmental control have had no means of planning in 
advance for this tremendous trafic. There is no place in 
Washington for them to go to get the plan. Shipments have 


The most 


been crisscrossed across the country on Government blue-tag 
orders without the slightest regard for convenience or even for 
necessity. Each official, of course, was doing his best, but 
necessarily was running blind. An eastern railway, for ex- 
ample, which taps’ the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, has 
been ordered to ship a carload of anthracite coal under Goy- 
ernment priority order to an Indian agency in Wyoming, re- 
gardless of the fact that Wyoming has its own coal fields. 
Pine lumber has been ordered shipped from Tonawanda, in 
western New York, on the banks of the Niagara River, to the 
Carolinas, the home of the pine tree. These are but examples, 
and one could multiply them almost indefinitely. Mind you, 
I am not attacking the individuals who did these things; in 
most cases they could not help it; they had no plan to go by, 
and they have no plan to go by this very day. 

What has been the result? A hopeless jam and congestion 
of our railway facilities. Something has been said about the 
tonnage now piled up at our Atlantic coast docks. The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] stated that 2,000,000 tons 
were thus piled up. The testimony that has come to me 
through most authoritative channels is that, of the aggregate 
tonnage mentioned by the Senator, 1,800,000 tons belong to 
France and Italy alone. Every Senator on this floor knows 
how France and Italy want that material; every Senator on 
this floor knows the conditions, particularly in Italy. Some of 
these supplies have been on those docks for over six months; 
some of them are deteriorating, and it would not be surprising 
if some of that material was actually out of date by this time. 
That is a serious thing; that is not a little, laughable incident, 
Senators; it is an exceedingly serious thing. The channel of 
supply for Italy has been blocked to that extent, and she can 
not fight without supplies. Why is the channel blocked? Be- 
cause no one planned to keep it open. There is nobody here 
in Washington, as I see it, charged with the duty and the 
authority to plan. That is the kind of thing that has come to 
the Military Affairs Committee in testimony In open session 
and in executive session. The docks at some of our Atlantic sen- 
ports have become warehouses and a great stream of manufac- 
tured goods has overflowed the docks. In some places locomotive 
boilers and great piles of shells and other important material 
have been dumped out upon the ground and lie rusting In the 
winter weather. We have seen photographs of those things In 
the Sunday editions of the newspapers. 

Thousands of cars are being used for storage purposes; they 
can not be handled; they are indefinitely withdrawn from the 
transportation systems of the country. Is any one mau or any 
one department of the Government to blame? Not at all. The 
blame rests with our failure to systematize the effort. We 
have manufactured and shipped millions of tons of goods to the 
seaboard, helter-skelter, pell-mell, with little or no thonght as 
to how we could find the dockage or the ships to transport them 
across the ocean. Is it strange that the railway transportation 
system has broken down? ‘The use of the expression “ break- 
down ” has been criticized, but I leave it to the frank judgment 
of the Senate if the transportation system of the United States 
has not broken down. 

Let us take as a further and more specific example the coal 
situation. We have plenty of coal in the mines of the United 
States. The great problem is to distribute it to those who need 
it—the industries, the public utilities, the municipalities, the 
householders. Early in the summer of 1917 the question of the 
regulation of the price of coal came up. Prices at that time 
were exceedingly high, $5 and $6 a ton for new contracts. A 
prominent Cabinet officer, realizing that the price situation 
might become unbearable both for the Government and the pub- 
lie, gathered together a great meeting of coal producers. At 
that meeting, after a thorough discussion, in which men who 
had been in the business all their lives and who knew it from 
top to bottom participated, an agreement was reached to the 
effect that coal would be sold at the mouth of the mine for $3 
a ton, 

Mr, LODGE. . For not more than $3 a ton? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. For not more than $3 a ton, This 
price would have permitted all of the mines of the country to 
continue to operate; some with large profits, others with small 
profits. 

May I digress just for a moment to discuss in a few sentences 
this matter of large profits in time of war as contrasted with 
what we are pleased to term small or reasonable profits? Ap- 
parently there is a school of thought which insists that the price 
of an article, if it is to be fixed by the Government, shall be 
fixed at such a level as to permit average or reasonable profits 
to be made. The men who adhere to that school of thought 
seem to forget, as in the case of coal mines, that some mines 
find it much more expensive to mine their coal than other mines, 
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and that if the Government attempts to establish an average 
price, based upon the average cost of producing coal, those mines 
whose cost 1s above the average cost of production will close 
down. That is as plain as can be. The men who adhere to 
the same school of thought say, “ Yes: but we must not, and 
will not, permit the coal mine which produces coal at the 
lowest cost to make exorbitant profits out of a price fixed 
on a level sufficiently high to protect a mine that produces 
at the highest cost.“ That is called extortion, and great flaring 
headlines are put in the newspapers as to what they are going to 
do to the coal barons, the men who indulge in extortionate rob- 
bery of the public. “We are going to put the price down where 
the coal barons’ profits will be reasonable,” but when they do 
it they drive out the little coal mine from production. 

What is the remedy of the Government? The excess-profits tax, 
of course, It is perfectly plain. The price should be fixed at a 
level high enough to keep the small mine in operation. That 
price, of course, will give the big mine a profit deemed too large. 
But along comes the excess-profits tax and takes away from the 
owner of the big mine the excess part of his profits and puts 
the money into the Treasury. The people get the money back 
again; it helps pay for the war, and all the coal mines continue 
to operate. i 

Now, that was not done. Nobody planned it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FretincHuysen in the 
chair). Does the Senator from New York yield, and to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator from New York 
that another very admirable plan was presented to the Secre- 
tary of War by one of the distinguished and very successful 
business men who have been brought to Washington, and had 
that plan been accepted and put into effect by Mr. Garfield, the 
Administrator of Fuel, undoubtedly a much improved condi- 
tion would have resulted. If the Senator will permit me, I 
will outline it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall be very glad if the Senator will 
do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He proposed to the Seeretary of War 
that the Government, in the case of bituminous coal especially, 
establish a price slightly above the cost, so as to permit a rea- 
sonable or a small profit, and take from the coal producers 25 
per cent of their coal at that price, that coal to be used by the 
Government in Government operations, to be distributed to 
churches and charities, and to be used in domestic consumption 
by poor people who require only a few tons during the winter. 
He proposed that for the other 75 per cent of the product of the 
mines the mines be permitted to charge what the supply and 
demand would justify. 

If that plan had been adopted all of the coal mines of the 
country would have been in operation, the production would 
have been stimulated to its utmost, the poor people would have 
been permitted to buy coal at the lowest price; the Government 
would have received its coal at the lowest price—as low, at 
least, as at present—and industries operating at a considerable 
profit alone would have been compelled to pay the price called 
for by supply and demand. 

I fully agree with my friend the Senator from New York 
that the excess-profits tax is a remedy by which the unreason- 
able profits or the excess profits can be taken from mines mak- 
ing a large profit and given to the Government; but I maintain 
also that this other plan which was presented to the Secretary 
of War, if it had been carried out, would have guaranteed to 
the great mass of the American people who are poor the lowest 
possible price and an abundant supply of coal. But that plan 
was not accepted. It received very little attention. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question? 4 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from-Colorado; but in doing so let me say that I do not 
want to prolong my occupancy of the floor. I want to finish as 
soon as I get a chance. 

Mr, THOMAS. If it interrupts the Senator unduly, I will 
not insist. I simply wanted to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
whether the plan which he has just outlined also included trans- 
portation and distribution? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not prepared to speak on that point. 
It fixed the price at the mines and would have guaranteed cheap 
coal to the poor people and to the Government. I suppose it 
contemplated transportation under Government orders. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

- Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Tilinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If it will not interrupt the continuity of 


the Senator’s remarks, I will interpolate that in one of the 
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principal coal-producing areas of the western country—I think 
as a direct result of the order that was made—30 per cent of the 
entire humber of miners have been idle. That was before the 
Fuel Administration's order came to shut down. 

. Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I departed from my own 
argument a moment ago to discuss the remedy which the people 
have against what are termed extortionate prices, namely, the 
excess- profits tax, and the failure apparently on the part of some 
people in public life to realize that the supreme thing to be 
achieved in all this war effort is production. The matter of 
price is not so important as to have the goods. It does very 
little good to have eggs selling at 12 cents a dozen if there are 
not auy eggs. It does no good to have coal at $2 a ton at the 
mouth of the mine if there is not enough coal; that is all. 

Now, let me continue sketching what happened with respect 
to the coal situation. 

I have snid that at that meeting, attended by the coal opera- 
ters, in which men participated who have been in the business 
all their lives and whe knew it from top to bottom, an agree- 
ment was reached to the effect that coal would be sold at the 
mouth of the mine for not more than $3 a ton. This price would 
have permitted all of the mines of the country to continue to 
operate; some with large profits, others with small profits. The 
matter seemed to have been settled, and the public rejoiced at 
the reduction from $5 or $6 per ton down to $3 per ten. Within 
a few hours, however, literally within a day or two, other de- 
partments of the Government, mind you, showing the lack of 
coordination, speaking through their administrative heads, 
stepped in and announced that that price would not do; that it 
was excessive and extortionate; and the whole agreement was 
cast to the winds. Incidentally, the whole coal trade was thrown 
Into confusion. No operator could tell what the Government 
intended to do with him; thousands of consumers of coal made 
up their minds that they were going to get coal cheaper than 
upon the basis of $3 per ton at the mine and postponed buying 
their winter supply. 

That is human nature. Charts have been shown to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs depicting the production of coal 
week by week and month by month through last summer and 
last autumn, and the charts show a distinct and severe falling 
off in the production of coal on the day following the refusal 
of the Secretary of War to agree to the $3 price. Downhill it 
went for weeks; and it was only later, when other measures 
were taken to relieve the situation, that the line on the chart 
showed an upward tendency. We lost that much coal at a time 
when it could have been transported. This condition of uncer- 
tainty existed for weeks, seriously affecting the production of 
coal in the United States from week to week and month by. 
month. The production of coal sharply declined immediately 
following the upsetting of the 83 per ton price agreement. The 
small mines, hundreds of them, could not produce profitably 
and curtailed their operations. Later on the Fuel Adminis- 
tration was established, in compllance with the statate of the 
Congress, and there ensued long deliberation and considerable 
haggling over the price to be fixed by that administration. 
Finally it was fixed at $2 per ton, and in some instances at 
figures slightly in excess of that amount, and more mines closed. 
By that time the autumn season had: overtaken us. Thousands 
of individuals and business concerns had postponed putting 
in their winter supply of coal. Coal production has decreased, 
and when actual winter overtook us the prices fixed by the 
Fuel Administration were made more liberal, and a desperate 
effort was made to mine and transport the coal to the points 
where it was needed for the winter. And, of Course, the effort 
failed—it is failing to-day, Senators—for it is absolutely impos- 
sible for the railroads of the United States to transport, to- 
gether with their other business, a sufficient amount of coal 
from day to day through the winter months to supply the great 
industrial and coal-consuming centers, such as the cities of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and the industrial centers of New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States. The storms and bliz- 
zards of the winter are bound to make it impossible, and every 
coal operator and every railroad man has known this for years 
and years. : 

Hundreds of cars of coal strike the Jersey shore of New York 
Harbor, transported from the coal fields. When the coal arrives 
there much of it is frozen in one solid chunk in the cars, and it 
ean not be unloaded. That is what happens ir the wintertime. 
It has to be thawed out by steam, and you have to burn coal in 
order to thaw coal. It is a condition, of course, that should have 
been planned against. I do not blame any one man for not plan- 
ning for it. You can not lay all the blame on the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. You can not lay it all on the Secretary of War. You 
can not lay it on the railroads, headed as they are now by Mr. 
McAdoo. Possibly we could not have evolved a machinery of 
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government which could have planned that early in the game; 
but F cite this as an illustration of what may happen to the 
country later on in some other matter, if we do not have some 
authority here in Washington to plan out the broad problems 
that will confront us, to help us prepare ourselves to meet the 
emergencies. that may overtake us. 

It is absolutely essential that a great proportion of the winter's 
coal supply be transported and put in the bins of the consumers 
during the summer and autumn season, There were instances 
where that was done, Large manufacturing plants put in thou- 
sands of tons of coal, as they have always done and as they must 
do in order to tide them through the winter. What kind of re- 
ception did they get when that fact became known? Great head- 
lines in the newspapers saying, “ Such-and-such a corporation 
is hoarding conl”; veiled threats from the Government here in 
Washington that that kind of practice must stop; that it was 
robbery of the people; when, as a matter of fact, it was really 
a Simple precaution practiced every year for generations, a pre- 
caution that must be practiced by every great consumer of coal, 
or else his plant ean not run through the winter. 

As a result of this lack of planning—and that is all it is, a lack 
of planning, Senators, planning which should have been done in 
June, July, and August—we have great communities in the East 
and North starving for coal and an order issued by the Fuel 
Administration closing down thousands of factories and throw- 
ing out of work hundreds of thousands of men and women, cost- 
ing millions of dollars in wages and delayed product, and crip- 
pling for the time being those very activities upon which we must 
depend for the winning of the war. 

Again, on this question of planning, just let us remember how 
this order was put out. I am not going to discuss whether it 
was a wise order or not. The oflicers of the Aircraft Produe- 
tion Board testified to the Military Affairs Committee last week 
that they never heard of that order of the Fuel Administrator, 
which would close down every factory that burned coal, until 
the night it was published. Can you conceive of such a system, 
or such a lack of system, continuing in this country with any 
hope of being effective in war time? 

Mr. President, let us picture to ourselves a great depart- 
ment of the Government like the Aircraft Board and the Signal 
Corps of the Army, working together and also with the Navy 
on this tremendous aviation program, involving the operation 
of some 450 manufacturing establishments. Without the slight- 
est notice to that department, another department of the Govern- 
ment issues an order that closes all the establishments. Can 
we endure such a system? Can it be possible that anyone will 
deny that it is essentially a faulty system that permits such a 
thing to occur? That order was issued without the slightest 
notice to the gentlemen who are purchasing goods for our allies 
in this country; and several of the factories manufacturing 
goods for Great Britain and our other allles were closed down. 
They had no notice in advance, and it took them two or three 
days to get it straightened out. It took the Aircraft Board a 
couple of days to get it straightened out. There was no plan- 
ning, no place in Washingon, apparently, where those things 
eould be thought out on a sound basis, and instructions given 
to the different departments and different commissions to work 
together; no teamwork. The situation must have been some- 
what desperate, Senators, because the Official Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the department presided over by Mr. Creel, in its issue 
of January 19, published to the people and to the world a list 
of all the munition factories in the United States that had been 
made exempt under that order; and when something is said 
upon the floor of the Senate about giving information useful to 
the enemy, it might be well to suggest that the censor of the 
United States be censored! 

Mr. President, I insist that this painful situation has re- 
sulted from an utter lack of planning, from a lack of vision. 
The plain fact is that we have no agency in our war Gov- 
ernment to-day charged with the duty of projecting its vision 
far into the future, anticipating the emergencies which 
may arise, and laying the plans by which we can meet and 
overcome those emergencies, I have cited the coal situation 
as an illustration of the penalty we must pay unless we reorgan- 
ize this great effort along business lines, unless we centralize 
somewhere in our Government the authority and power to com- 
pel coordination between all those departments, commissions, 
boards, and bureaus. 

We can not tell to-day just what the future may hold for us. 
Other emergencies will overtake us, and if we are wise and 
prudent and farsighted we shall establish some agency in our 
Government, whether it be called a war cabinet or by some 
other name, and it matters not af all to me whether you call it 
a war cabinet or not. I do not even insist that it be the result 
of the passage of an act of Congress. If it can be done with- 


out the passage of a bill, well and good. I do not care so very 
much how many men are placed on it. I do not care how they 
are defined in the Executive order that places them on it, or 
how they may be defined and described in the bill establishing 
such a board. My only plea is that something of that sort be 
done, and done soon. 

I think I am safe in saying that the Committee on Military 
Affairs have no overweening pride of authorship about this par- 
ticular bill. We have listened to this testimony. We have had 
before us some of the most distinguished gentlemen in the 
United States, men who know what they are talking about. 

These men have come before us and told us what was in their 
hearts. In many respects they expressed alarm at the present 
situation, not that anyone was failing to do his duty, not that 
anyone was unwilling to work hard day and night, but simply 
that the organization under which we cre endeavoring to carry 
on the greatest industrial effort that the world has ever seen was 
such as to threaten failure. That is all. 

I want some agency to coordinate these great efforts, some 
men who can sit around a council table every day, morning, 
noon, and night, and devote their whole time and their every 
ability for planning out in advance the methods of meeting and 
overcoming the emergencies which will confront us in the future. 
If we do not do this we are more than likely to have another 
breakdown. It may come, Senators, in some other direction; 
1 do not know; you do not know. We know something of the 
breakdown to-day with respect to coal and transportation. We 
know what the penalty is; we know how we are suffering; we 
know how our efforts in this war have been handicapped, 
cruelly so. There were 150 ships in New York Harbor two weeks 
ago unable to sail because they did not have coal. Is not that 
a penalty? We ought to take every means within our power to 
prevent a repetition of any such penalty being inflicted upon us. 

Senators, if we are to win this war, and we have got to win it, 
we can not afford to have any breakdown anywhere. The sitan- 
tion is always difficult. We shall always make some mistakes. 
We shall always be perplexed here and there. No one won 
minimize that possibility. We must not be blind to the possi- 
bility. We must arm ourselves against its dangers, and the 
nation that is forearmed against danger is the nation that will 
repel danger. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I suggest to the Senator from New York 
that he ask that the diagrams be putin the Recorp in counection 
with his speech, because I think his speech could hardly be 
understood without the diagrams. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall endeavor to have that done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator ask unanimous consent for 
that purpose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimons consent, then. in re- 
sponse to the suggestion, that the diagrams upon the wail may 
be reproduced in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? There be- 
ing none, that will be the order. 

During the delivery of Mr. Wapswortn's speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
will suspend for moment. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 6361) to extend protection 
to the civil rights of members of the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments of the United States engaged in the present war. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, that 
will be the order. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Wapswortn’s speech, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. on Friday morning, after the 
close of the morning business, I will submit to the Senate some 
remarks upon the bill which has been under discussion by the 
Senator from New York. } 

In view of the temporary absence from the Chamber of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], having charge of 
the unfinished business, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Gore Jones, Wash. Nelson 
Beckbam Hale Kenyon gew 
Chamberlain Hardwick King Norris 
berson enderson Kirby Overman 
Cummins Hitchcock nox Penrose 
Curtis Hollis re Pittman 
Fletcher James McCumber Poindexter 
France Johnson. Cal. McKellar Pomerene 
Frelinghuysen Johnson, S. Dak. McNary Ransdell 
Gerry Jones, N. Mex. Myers Shafreth 
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Sheppard Smith, Ga. Thomas Underwood 
Sherman Smith, S. C. Thompson Vardaman 
Shields Smoot Tillman Williams 
Simmons Stone ‘Townsend Wolcott 
Smith, Ariz. Sutherland Trammell 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Gronna], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHN- 
son], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucentr] on official 
business, 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Rostyson], on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Fifty- 
nine Senators have answered to their names. There is a quo- 
rum present. : » 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business, House bill 6301. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6361) to extend protection to the civil 
rights of members of the Military and Naval Establishments of 
the United States engaged in the present war, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with and that the amendments of the committee be 
acted upon as they are reached in the reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, such 
will be the order of the Senate. The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
on page 1, line 8, before the word “ military,” to strike out 
“the,” so as to make the section rend: 

Sec, 100. That for the purpose of enabling the United States the 
more successfully to prosecute and carry on the war in which it is at 
present engaged, protection is hereby extended to persons in military 
seryice of the United States in order to prevent prejudice or injury to 
their civil rights during their term of service and to enable them to de- 
vote their entire energy to the military needs of the Nation, and to this 
end the following provisions are made for the temporary suspension of 
legal proceedings and transactions which may prejudice the civil rights 
of persons in such service during the continuance of the present war. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 1, after the words 
“Nurse Corps,” to strike out “field clerks who have taken the 
oath as members of the military forces of the United States” 
aud insert “Army field clerks; field clerks, Quartermaster Corps; 
civilian clerks and employees on duty with the military forces 
or detailed for service abroad in accordance with provisions of 
existing law,” so as to read: 

Sec. 101. 115 That the term “ persons in military service,” as used in 
this act, shall include the following persons and no others: All officers 
and enlisted men of the Regular Army, the Regular Army Reserve, the 
Officers’ Reserve pes and the Enlisted Reserve Corps; all officers and 
enlisted men of the National Guard and National Guard Reserve recog- 
nized by the Militia Bureau of the War Department; all forces raised 
under the act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” approved 
May 18, 1917; all officers and enlisted men of the Nevy, the e 
Corps, and the Coast Guard ; all officers and enlisted men of the Naval 
Militia, Naval Reserve force, Marine Corps Reserve, and National Naval 

1 7 by the Navy Department; all officers of the 
Public Health ryice detailed by the retary of the Treasury for 
duty either with the Army or the Navy; any of the personnel of the 
Lighthouse Service and of the Coast and Geodetic Survey transferred 
by the President to the service and jurisdiction of the War Department 
or of the Navy Department; members of the Nurse Corps; Army field 
clerks; fleld clerks, Quartermaster Corps; civilian. clerks and em- 
loyees on duty with the military forces or detailed for service abroad 
accordance with provisions of ting law; and members of any 
other body who have heretofore or may hereafter become a part of the 
military or naval forces of the United States, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 3, after the words 
“military service,” to insert “or with reference to a person 
secondarily liable under such right“; so as to make the clause 
read: 

(3) The term “ person,” as used in this act, with reference to the 
holder of any right alleged to exist against a person in mili service 
or with reference to a person secondarily Hable under such right, shall 
include individuals, partnerships, corporations, and any other forms of 
business association. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I ask that this amendment may be passed 
over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No objection having been of- 
fered, the amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 23, to insert: 

Sec. 103. Whenever, pursuant to any provision of this act, the en- 
forcement of any papan or the performance of any act is stayed, 
postponed, or su ed, or the entry or enforcement of any judgment 


or determination papai postponed, or su ded, or liable to set 
aside, then, with repan to the obligation or liability of get Tson who 
ligation, in- 


may be secondarily liable by reason of such contract or 
cluding guarantors, sureties, and indorsers, during the time of such 
stay, postponement, or suspension, or while such judgment or deter- 


can be set aside, on the application of the person thus sec- 


-mination 
ondarily liable, by leave of court, such contract or obligation shall be 


construed as if such permet were not due or the time for the per- 
formance of such act had not arrived, provided that any interest fall- 
ing due in the meantime be paid. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I ask that this amendment may be passed 
over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No objection having been of- 
fered, the amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ General re- 
lief,” on page 6, line 2, after the words “ made if,” to insert “it 
appears by the affidavit filed that,” so as to read: 


Sec. 200. Tha 
if there shall be a default of an api 


or that plaintiff is not able to determine whether or not defendant 
is in such service. If an affidavit is not filed showing that the de- 


fendant is in such service until after the court shall have appointed 
an attorney to represent defendant and protect his interest and the 
court shall on application make such appointment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 1, after the words 
“defendant to,” to strike out “comply with the judgment or 
order sought“ and insert “ conduct his defense,” so as to make 
the section read: 

Sec. 201. That at any stage thereof any action or proceeding com- 
menced in any court against a person in military service during the 
period of such service or within 60 days thereafter may, in the dis- 
cretion of the court in which it is pending, on its own motion, and 
shall, on application to it by such person or some person on his behalf, 
be stayed as provided in this act, unless, in the opinion of the court, 
the ability of the defendant to conduct his defense is not materially 
affected by reason of his military service. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 15, after the word 
“others,” to insert: “Where the person in military service is 
sued as a principal or as primarily obligated for any debt or 
damages, along with others who are sued as surety or as sec- 
ondarily liable for such debt or damages, then such others not 
in military service may be proceeded against to final judgment 
if it shall be made to appear to the court that such person pri- 
marily liable has been adjudicated a bankrupt prior to the com- 
mencement of his military service,” so as-to make the section 
read: 

Sec. 204. That any stay of any action, proceeding, attachment, or 
execution ordered by any court under the provisions of this act may, 
except as otherwise provided, be ordered for the period of militar 
service and three months thereafter or any part ef such period, an 
subject to such terms as may be just, whether as to payment in install- 
ments of such amounts and at such times as the court may fix or other- 
wise. Where the person in milit: service is a codefendant with 
others the plaintif may nevertheless 3 of court proceed against 
the others. Where the peson in mili rf service is sued as a princi- 
pal or as primarily obligated for any debt or damages, along with 
others who are sued as surety or as secon y liable for such debt 
or damages, then such others not in military service may be proceeded 
against to final judgment if it shall be made to appear to the court 
that such person primarily Hable has been adjudicated a bankrupt prior 
to the commencement of his military service. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that this amendment may be passed 
over, as a similar amendment went over on the request of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Rent, install- 
ment contracts, mortgages,” on page 10, line 18, after the word 
“ occupied,” to insert “solely,” and in line 16, after the word 
“action,” to insert “or proceeding,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Sec. 300. (1) That no eviction or distress shall be made durin 
the period of military service in respect of any premises for whic! 
the agreed rent does not exceed $50 per month, occupied solely for 
enon pee) pyar by the wife, Udren, or other dependents of a 
person in military service, except upon leave of corri: arante upon 
applieation therefor or granted in an action or proc g affecting 
the right of possession. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Insurance,” 
on page 14, line 18, before the word “interest,” to strike out 
“a vested” and insert “an,” and in line 23, after the word 
“this,” to strike out “act” and insert “ article,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


Sec, 401. That the benefits of this article shall apply to any person 
in military service who is the holder of a poney of life insurance, 
when such holder shall apply for such benefits on a form pre red 
in accordance with regulations which shall be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the „ and in all cases where under the terms of the 
contract of insurance any person other than the insured has an 
interest therein the consent of such other person shall be included in 
such application, Such form shall set forth particularly that the 
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application therein made is a consent to such modification of the 
terms of the original contract of insurance as are made necessary by 
the provisions of this article and by receiving and filing the same the 
insurer shall be deemed to have assented thereto, to the extent, if any, 
to which the policy on which the application is made is within the 
provisions of this article. The original of such application shall be 
sent by the insured to the insurer, and a copy thereof to the Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 5, before the 
word “Bureau,” to strike “Second. That the” and imsert 
The“; in line 6, after the word “shall,” to strike out “send 
to every person in the military service” and to insert “ issue 
through suitable military and naval channels“; in line 7, after 
the word “explaining,” to strike out “in simple language”; 
in line 8, after the word “and,” to strike out “ inclosing” and 
insert “shall furnish”; and in line 9, after the word “forms,” 
to strike out “for the making of applications” and insert “ to 
be distributed to those desiring to make application,” so as to 
make the clause read: < 

The Bureau of War-Risk Insurance shall issue throu, sultable 
military and naval channels a notice explaining the provisions of this 
article and shall furnish forms to be distributed to those desiring to 
make application for its benefits. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 402, on page 15, line 12, 
after the word “any.” to strike out “ person ” and insert “in- 
sured ”; in the same line, after the words“ respect of,” to strike 
out “contracts of insurance“ and insert “ policies“; in line 15, 
nfter the word “ policies,” to strike out “ held by,” and insert 
“insuring “; in line 16, after the word “ such,” to strike out con- 
tracts“ and insert“ policies“; in line 17, after the word“ were,” 
to strike out“ made” and insert“ issued“; and in line 22, after 
the word “ made,” to insert“ or in respect of any policy on which 
there is outstanding a policy loan or other indebtedness equal 
to or greater than 50 per cent of the cash surrender value of the 
policy,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 402. That the benefits of this act shall be available to any in- 
sured in military service in respect of policies in force under their. 
terms up to but not exceeding a face value of $5,000, irrespective of the 
number of policies insuring such person whether in one or more companies, 
when such licies were issued and a premium was paid thereon be- 
fore September 1, 1917; but in no event shall the provisions of this 
article apply to any policy cn which 8 are due and unpaid for a 
eriod of more than one year at the time when application for the 
nefits of this article is made or in respect of any policy on which 
there is outstanding æ policy loan or other indebtedness equal to or 
greater than 50 per cent of the cash surrender value of the policy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 403, on page 16, line 9, 
after the words “ respect of,” to strike out “contracts of insur- 
ance” and insert “ policies,” so as to make the section read: 

Src. 403. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance shall, subject to 
regulations, which shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
compile and maintain a list of such persons in military service as have 
made application for the benefits this article, and shall (1) reject 
any applications for such benefits made by persons who are not persons 
in military service; (2) reject any applications for such benefits in 
excess of the amount permitted by section 402; and (3) reject any 
applications in respect of policies otherwise not entitled to the benefits 
of this article. Said bureau shall immediately notify the insurer and the 
insured in writing of every rejection or approval. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 404, on page 16, line 18, 
after the word “ companies,” to strike out “the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance shall, in its discretion, select which of such ap- 
plications shall be rejected, and where necessary for bringing“ 
and insert “and the insured shall not in his application indicate 
an order of preference, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance shall 
reject such policies as have the inferior cash surrender value, 
so as to reduce“; in line 25, before the word “ shall,” to insert 
“and where necessary for this purpose,” so as to make the sec- 
tion read: 


Sec. 404. That when one or more applications are made under this 
article by any one person in military service in respect of insurance ex- 
ceeding a total face value of $5,000, whether on one or more policies or 
in one or more companies, and the insured shall not in his application 
indicate an order of preference, the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance shall 
reject such policies as have the inferior cash surrender value, so as to 
reduce the total benefits conferred within the face value of $5,000, and 
where necessary for this 8 shall direct the insurer to divide any 
policy into two separate policies. The said bureau shall immediately 
notify the insurer and the insured in writing of such selection. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 405, on page 17, line 4, 
after the werd “ policy,“ to strike out “of insurance”; in line 
6, after the word “and,” to strike out “to”; in line 7. after 
‘the werd “ which,” to insert “has been brought within”; and 
in the same line, after the word “ article,” to strike out “have 
been extended,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 405. That no policy which has not lapsed for the nonpayment of 
premium before the comniencement of the period of military service of 
the insured, and which has been brought within the benefits ef this 
article, shall lapse or be forfeited for the nonpayment of premium dur- 


ing the period of such service or during one year after the expiration 
of such period: Provided, That in no case shall this prohibition extend 
for more than one year after the termination of the wär. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 408, page 19, line 3, after 
the name “ United States,” to strike out “in” and to insert 


“to”; in line 4, before the word “amount,” to strike out 
“ nearest ”; and in the same line, after the word “ of,” to strike 
out “round figures“ and to insert that multiple of $100 near- 
est,” so as to read: 

Sec. 408. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, within 10 days 
thereafter, deliver each month to the proper officer of each insurer, 
bonds of the United States to the amount of that multiple of $100 
nearest to the monthly difference certified in respect of each insurer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 409, page 19, line 21, 
after the word “upon,” to strike out the words “the value of“; 
and in line 22, after the word article,“ to insert “ subject only 
to any lien existing at the time the policy became subject to this 
act,” so as to make the section read: 


Src. 409. That the bonds so delivered shall be held by the respective 
insurers as security for the payment of the defaulted premiums with in- 
terest. To idemnity it against loss, the United States shall have a first 
lien upon any policy receiving the benefits of this article, subject only 
to any lien existing at the time the policy became to this act, 
and no loan or settlement shall be made by the insurer on such policy 
which may prejudice the security of such len. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 603, page 27, line 24, 
after the word “ thereafter,” to insert: 


Provided, That wherever under any section or provision of this act 
a proceeding, remedy, privilege, stay, limitation, accounting, or other 
transaction has been authorized or Provided, the due exercise or enjoy- 
ment of which may extend beyond the period herein fixed for the ter- 
mination of this act, such ion or provision shall be deemed to con- 
tinue in full force and effect so long as may be necessary to the exer- 
cise or enjoyment of the 3 remedy, privilege, stay, limitation, 
accounting, or transaction aforesaid. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 604, page 28, line 10, be- 
fore the word “act,” to strike out “rights” and to insert 
“relief,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 604. That this act may be cited as the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
civil relief act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, several Senators have ad- 
vised me they would like to have this bill go over until to- 
morrow, not having had time to examine it. The reading of 
the bill having been concluded, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be temporarily laid aside and that it remain the uutin- 
ished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ordered, without objec- 
tion. 

THE CALENDAR. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII, and 
consider bills only to which there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 1786) to amend certain sections of the act en- 
titled “An act for making further and more effectual provision 
for the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 8, 1916, and for other purposes, was announced as first in 
order. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the request of a Senator who 
is absent I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 39) to appropriate $3,000,000 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to prosecute the work of 
eradicating the southern cattle tick was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will go 
over, 

The joint’ resolution (S. J. Res. 53) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appeint two additional Assistant Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry is not present, and I understand 
that there is an amendment intended to be offered to this joint 


resulution. I therefore ask that the joint resolution may go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will go 
over. 


Mr. SMOOT. In order that the Senate may understand, Mr. 
President, that we are considering bills on the calendar, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Johnson, Cal. Penrose Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Thomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Pomerene Townsend 
Cummins Kenyon eed Trammell 
Curtis Kirby Shafroth Underwood 
Dillingham Knox Sheppard Vardaman 
France McKellar Sherman Wadsworth 
Gerry McNary Shields Warren 
Hale Martin Smith, Ariz. Watson 
Hardwick New Smith, Ga. Williams 
Hollis Norris Smith, 8. C. 

Henderson Overman Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Ranspert, Mr. Stone, Mr. THompson, and Mr, WOLCOTT 
answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Prrruax, Mr. JAMES, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. STERLING, Mr. 
TILLMAN, and Mr. McCumser entered the Chamber, and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 


CESSIONS OF TERRITORY BY WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA. 


The bill (S. 2180) to approve mutual cessions of territory by 
the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the consequent 
changes in the boundary line between said States was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Congress hereby consents to and approves of 
the cession by the State of Wisconsin to the State of Minnesota of the 
following-described territory, to wit: 

All that territory formerly a rt of the town of Buffalo, in the 
county of Buffalo and State of Wisconsin, which lies northerly and 
westerly of the following-described line, to wit: Commencing at the 
point in the center Une of the main channel of the Mississippi River 
above Island No. 72, where the center line of the channel running be- 
tween Island No. 72 and Island No. 71 intersects the center line of said 
main channel, and running thence easterly and southeasterly alon 
the center line of the channel between said islands and between sai 
Island No. 72 and the main Wisconsin shore to the center line of the 
main channel of said river, being lot No. 3 in section No. 1, township 
No. 18 north, of range No. 11 west of the fourth 5 meridian 
and commonly known and described as Island No. 72 in the Mississi pi 
River, duly made by the act of the Legislature of the State of is- 
consin, known as chapter 64 of the session laws of 1917, approved 
April 9, 1917, and assented to and accepted by the State of Minnesota 
by act of its legislature. known as chapter 116 of the session Jaws of 
1917, approved March 26, 1917, an authenticated copy of which act has 
been duly filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State of 
Wisconsin, and | the written acceptance of the governor of the State 
of Minnesota filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State of 
Wisconsin on the 24th day of April, 1917; and the boundary line be- 
tween the said States at the location of said cession is hereby described 
and declared to be as follows, to wit: Commencing at the point of in- 
tersection of the center line of the main channel of the Mississippi 
River with the center line of the channel running between Island No. 

2 and Island No, 71 and running thence Sperry. and sonttheasterly 
along the center line of the channel between said islands and between 
said Island No, T2 and the main Wisconsin shore to the center line of 
the main channel of sald river. 

Sec. 2. That Congress hereby consents to, and 
cession by the State of Minnesota to the State of 
following-described territory, to wit: 

All that territory formerly a part of the town of La Crescent, in the 
county of Houston and State of Minnesota, which lies easterly of the 
following-described line, to wit: Commencing in the northeast quarter 
of section No. 11, township No. 104 north, range No. 4 west of the 
fifth principal meridian, at the point of intersection of the center line 
of the west channel of the siete River with the center line of the 

main east channel of said river an 3 thence southeasterly along 
the center line of said west channel to its intersection with the center 
line of said east channel of said river in the easterly part of section 
No. 24 in said township and range, duly made by the act of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota known as chapter 116 ef the session 
laws of 1917, approved March 26, 1917, and assented to and accepted 
by the State o isconsin by act of its legislature known as chapter 
64 of the session laws of 1917, approved April 9, 1917, an authenti- 
eated copy of which act has been duly filed in the office of the secretary 
of state of the State of Minnesota, and by the written acceptance of 
the governor of the State of Wisconsin, filed in the office of the secre- 
tary of state of the State of Minnesota on April 17, 1917; and the 
boundary line between the said States at the location of said cession is 
hereby described and declared to be the center line of the west channel 
of the . River beginning at the point of intersection of said 
center line with the center line of the main east channel of said river, 
in the northeast quarter of section No. 11, township No. 104 north, 
range No. 4 west of the fifth principal meridian, and running thence 
southeasterly to the int of intersection of the said center line of said 
west channel with the center line of the main east channel of said 
river, in the easterly part of section No, 24, in said township and range. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Sopros of, the 
sconsin of the 


REGISTRATION REGULATIONS, 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 9) authorizing the 
printing in one document the act to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment, the registration regulations, and the 


proclamations of the President fixing June 5, 1917, as date of 
registration was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Mr. President, I do not think that 
resolution ought to remain longer on the calendar, The time 
has passed when the printing of the documents covered by the 
resolution would be of any value. I do not see the necessity of 
expending any money in that direction now, and I therefore 
move that the concurrent resolution be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RETIREMENT SYSTEM IN LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 


The bill (S. 1004) to provide for the retirement of officers and 
employees of the Bureau of Lighthouses and the Lighthouse 
Service was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That hereafter all officers and employees enga. 
or on vessels of the Lighthouse Service who shall have reached the age 
of 65 years, after having been 30 years in the active service of the Gov- 
ernment, may, at their option, be retired from further performance of 
duty; and all such officers and employees who shall have reached the 
age of 70 years shall be compulsorily retired from further performance 
of duty: Provided, That the annual compensation of persons so retired 
shall be a sum equal to one-fortieth of the last annual pay received for 
each year of active service in the Lighthouse ice, or in a depart- 
ment or branch cf the Government having a retirement system, not to 
exceed in any case thirty-fortieths of the last annual pay received: 
Provided further, That such retirement pay shall not include any 
amount on account of subsistence or other allowance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for a 
retirement system in the Lighthouse Service.” 


SALARIES OF LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS. 


The bill (S. 1005) to regulate the salaries of keepers of light- 
houses was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, in line 10, after the word “average,” to 
insert the word “ of,” and in the same line, after the numerals 
“$700,” to insert the words “ per annum,” so as to make the bill 
read: s 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4673 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be amended to read as follows : 

“Seco 4673. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to regulate 
the salaries of the respective keepers of lighthouses in such manner as 
he deems just and proper, but the whole sum allowed for such salaries 
shall not exceed an average of $700 per annum to each keeper; and the 
authority herein granted to regulate the salaries of keepers of light- 
houses shall not be abridged or limited by the provisions of section 7 
of the general deficiency appropriation act approved August 26, 1912, 
as amended by section 4 of the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation act approved March 4, 1913.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION, 


The bill (S. 993) to authorize aids to navigation and for 
other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in ‘Section 1, page 1, line 11, after 
the name “John,” to strike out “ Rogers” and insert “ Rod- 
gers,” so as to make the section read: 

That the Secretary of Commerce is pene authorized to establish, 
rovide, or improve the following aids to na 1 and other works in 
he Lighthouse Service, under the Department of Commerce, in accord- 

ance with the respective limits of cost hereinafter respectively set forth, 
which shall in no case be exceeded: 


THIRD LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


Constructing or 3 and equipping a lighthouse tender to 
replace the tender John Ro 77 worn out in service in the third 
lighthouse district, or in the Lighthouse Service generally, $180,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 3, before the 
word “furnishing,” to strike out “ That for” and insert “ For,” 
so as to make the section read: 

Src. 4. For furnishing the principal isolated light stations with tele- 
graph, telephone, or radio communication systems, so far as funds per- 
mit, to be expended in cooperation with the Treasury 1 in 
7400,80 with the coast communication system of the Coast Guard, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


in the field service 


` 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BUSINESS PASSED OVER, 


The bill (S. 1725) to stimulate the production of food upon 
private and public lands within reclamation projects, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 91) extending the authority of and 
provision for the committee appointed under Senate resolution 
92, Sixty-third Congress, first session, to investigate the charges 
of alleged attempts to influence legislation was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 101) directing the Secretary of the 
Navy to furnish copies of the official dispatches upon which was 
based the statement of the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information in regard to the encounter of the American fleet 
with submarines, together with other information about said 
Committee on Public Information, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let that resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 25) providing for the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to be known as the joint committee 
on the conduct of the war was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ordered. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 10) authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee to investigate the causes of 
the recent riots in East St. Louis, III., and to report thereon 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KENYON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 2717) prescribing rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces during the period of the 
existing war with Germany was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 2) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States conferring upon women 
the right of suffrage was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 2854) to amend the naturalization laws was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. May I inquire if that is the bill introduced 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should not like to have that bill passed 
in his absence, and I therefore ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


MINING ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


The bill (S. 385) to authorize mining for metalliferous min- 
erals on Indian reservations was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I hope the Senator from Utah will 
not insist on that bill going over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that the bill go over, and I will confer 
with the Senator about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not know when we will take 
up the calendar again. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt there will be ample opportunity 
to take up the calendar again. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am extremely anxious that that 
pill shall pass, and, if I can do so without trespassing upon the 
time of the Senate, I should like to say just a word in regard 
to it. Perhaps the Senate is not aware that nearly 50 per cent 
of the land in the State of Arizona is held in reserves. This 
bill gives the right to mine the valuable metals on such reserva- 
tions, and the benefit of it to a great extent will go to the 
Indians themselves. It seems perfect folly to withhold from 
some sort of enterprise and development these great resources 
that are lying unused and will lie unused for the next hundred 
years if some such action as this is not taken. I appeal to the 
Senator from Utah on the next call of the calendar not to ob- 
ject to the consideration of this bill. I will consent to its going 
over now, although I should very much like to have the bill 
acted upon immediately, 


Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Arizona that he 
is familiar with the grounds of my objection to this class of 
legislation. Between now and the time when the calendar is 
again called I will consult with the Senator and see if some 
kind of an amendment can not be framed upon which we can 
agree that will make the bill more specific, so that if it should 
ever be attempted in the future to point to the bill as a prece- 
dent, the bill itself will show that it could not be so considered. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am in hearty sympathy with the 
Senator’s objection to establishing a precedent looking in the 
direction of the leasing of the public lands of the United States, 
but the very title and purpose of this bill, in my opinion, take 
it entirely out of that line of proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will go over. 

JOHN FLANIGAN. 


The bill (S. 387) for the relief of John Flanigan was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to John Flanigan $300 for a team of 
horses lost and destroyed in a flood in 1914 while they were 
being used by the employees of the Indian Bureau in the survey 
of Indian lands in Arizona. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ALFRED CLUFF AND OTHERS. 


The bill (S. 388) for the relief of Alfred Cluff, Orson Cluff, 
Henry E. Norton, William B. Ballard, Elijah Hancock, Mrs. 
Susan R. Saline, Oscar Mann, Celia Thayne, William E. Cox, 
Theodore Farley, Adelaide Laxton, Clara L. Tenney, George M. 
Adams, Charlotte Jensen, Sophia Huff, Peter H. McBride, and 
David Edward Adams was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think that bill had better go over until 
the Senator who introduced it or some member of the committee 
is present to explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. OVERMAN subsequently said: Mr. President, I under- 
stand that a bill similar to Senate bill 388 has heretofore passed 
the Senate, and I withdraw my objection to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of Senate bill 388? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments, on 
page 2, line 11, before the word “ to,” to strike out “and,” and 
on the same page, line 12, after the numerals “ $7,500,” to in- 
sert “ to Mrs. M. J. Ellsworth, of Mesa City, Ariz., $2,500, and 
to the heirs of J. H. Frisby, late of Provo, Utah, $3,000,” so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to y, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise a | ah al eke to Alfred 
Cluff, of Mesa, Ariz., $2,500; to Orson Cluff, of Mesa, Ariz., $3,000; to 
Henry E. Norton, of Pima, Ariz., $5,000; to William B. Ballard, of 
Pima, Ariz., $3,500; to Elijah Hancock,’ of Eden, Ariz., $6,000: to 
Mrs. Susan R. Saline, of Pima, Ariz., $6,000; to Oscar Mann, of Provo 
Bench, Utah, $2,500 i to Celia Thayne, of Orangeville, Utah, $5,000; to 
William E. Cox, of Union, Utah, $2,560; to Theodore Farley, of Provo 
Bench, Utah, $2,500; to Adelaide Laxton, of Show Low, Ariz., $1,000: 
to Clara L. Tenney, of Taylor, Ariz., $5,000; to George M. Adams, of 
Show Low, Ariz., $3,000; to Charlotte Jensen, of rege cr Ariz., $5,000 ; 
to Sophia Huff, of Bluewater, N. Mex., $1,500; to Peter ii. McBride, 
of Pima, Ariz., $5,000; to David Edward Adams, of Central, Ariz., 
7.500; to Mrs. M. J. Ellsworth, of Mesa City, Ariz., $2,500, and to the 
eirs of J H Frisby, late of Provo, Utah, $3,000, in full compensa- 
tio. for loss and damage sustained by reason of the eviction and 
expulsion of the persons aforesaid from lands at the place known as 
Forest Dale, in Apache County, Ariz., which were settled and cultivated 
by the parties aforesaid nepen of the public domain in the year 1878. 
which said lands so settled upon and improved were, at the time o 
settlement thereon by said persons hereinbefore set_out, part and 
parcel of the public domain and public lands of the United States of 
America, but thereafter, and to wit, during the year 1882, the northern 
boundary Une of the White Mountain or San Carlos Indian Reservation 
was removed and extended north about 10 miles, more or less, the 
result of which said extension of said boundary line did cause said 
lands theretofore settled upon by the rsons herein above mentioned 
and said settlement of Forest Dale to included within and made a 
pat and parcel of said Indian reservation, and by reason of said 
nelusion of said lands aforesaid and said settlement of Forest Dale 
aforesaid, within said Indian reservation, the persons hereinbefore men- 
tioned were evicted; and said sums aforesaid are hereby appropriated 
to be used and utilized for the purpose of reimbursing the rsons 
aforesaid for their ee sabe en crops, personal property, and value 
of appurtenances incident to the homestead am of said persons 
aforesaid seized, taken, and destroyed: Provided, however, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall make no payment to any of the above- 
named persons, or to their personal representatives, for any of said 
losses and 8 sustained by reason of the eviction and expulsion 
of said persons m said lands until and unless the Secretary of the 
Interior shall have ascertained and determined that in his opinion and 
judgment the amounts pro to be paid to the said above-named 
persons for such loss and damage aforementioned are fair, just, equit- 
able, and in proportion to the losses and damages sustained by the 
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above-named persons: Provided further, That none of the moneys pro- 
posed to be paid — this act shall be paid to — person. other 

the claimant named herein or his or her personal representative, and 
that no ‘leu of any kind or nature shall be recognized by the Secretary 
of the Interior in making payment hereunder, and that no attorney's 
lien shall attach to any amount.of money appropriated under this act. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was cmended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Alfred Cluff, Orson Cluff, Henry E. Norton, William B. Ballard. 
Elijah Hancock, Mrs. Susan R. Saline, Oscar Mann. Celia 
Thayne, William E. Cox, Theodore Farley, Adelaide Laxton, 
Clara L. Tenney, George M. Adams, Charlotte Jensen, Sophia 
Huff, Peter H. McBride, David Edward Adams, Mrs. M. J. 
Eulsworth, and the heirs of J. H. Frisby.” 


SUSPENSION OF PAYMENTS ON PURLIC-LAND ENTRIES. 


The bill (S. 2865) for the suspension of payments on public 
lands by entrymen in the military or naval service of the United 
States was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That if any person has made entry prior to July 1, 
1917, under any of the public-land laws of the United States upon which 
logger are required, including the entry of ceded Indian lands, shall 

aye enlisted or shall have been drafted into the military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States the time within which such 9 ure re- 
oe shall be suspended during the period of such military or naval 
service. 


Mr. SMOOT. I see the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] 
is present in the Chamber, and I should like to ask the Senator 
if we did not pass similar legislation to this at the last session 
of Congress? 

Mr. MYERS. No bill for this purpose has become a law. This 
measure was drawn by the depirtment, and sent down with the 
request that it be introduced. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is a department bill, and J am quite 
sure ave passed a similar bill; but I am not positive whether 
the House passed it or whether it became a law. 

Mr. MYERS. I am sure it has not become n law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume it will not hurt to pass it again. 

Mr. MYERS. The department drew the bill and asked that it 
be introduced; that is all I know about it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FLATHEAD INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The bill (S. 932) to provide for stock-watering privileges on 
certain unallotted lands on the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
Mont., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to amend the act of April 23, 1904 (33 Stat. L., 302), 
entitled “An act for the survey and allotment of lands now em- 
braced within the limits of the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
in the State of Montana,” and all amendments thereto, by add- 
ing thereto the following section: 

Sec. 26. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to d ate as valuable for stock-watering pur- 
poses such of the unallotted and unreserved lands of the Flathead In- 
dian Reservation which border on streams as may be subject to settle- 
ment and disposal under sections 9 and 13 of ‘this act. Lands so 
designated shall be ge ene of under the terms of this act, subject to 
the condition, which shall be expressed in all patents issued for lands 
so designated, that existing trails crossing said lands shall be kept 
open to the extent necessary to provide access for live stock to streams 
adjacent to said lands. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
85 to perform all acts necessary to the enforcement of this con- 

on. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SELECTION OF LIEU LANDS. 


The bill (S. 934) authorizing the State of Montana to select 
other lands in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north, 
range 80 east, within the limits of the Huntley irrigation project 
and the ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation in said State, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes 
the State of Montana to select, in lien of lands in section 16, 
township 2 north, range 30 east, within the limits of the lands 
withdrawn for the Huntley irrigation project and formerly 
within the ceded portion of the Crow Indian Reservation in 
Montana, other unappropriated surveyed nonmineral public 
lands of equal area situated within the limits of that State in 
the manner provided in the act approved February 28, 1891 (26 
Stat. L., 796), entitled An act to amend sections 2275 and 
2276 of the Revised Statutes of the United States providing for 
the selection of lands for educational purposes in lieu of those 
appropriated for other purposes”; but such selection of lands. 
by the State shall be a waiver of its right to the lands in section 


16; and the homestead entries heretofore erroneously allowed 
for a portion of section 16 shall become valid, subject to future 
compliance with the law applicable thereto. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CITY OF BOZEMAN, MONT. 

The bill (S. 936) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to convey to the city of Bozeman, Mont., certain land for alley 
purposes was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to convey, by quit- 
claim feed, to the city of Bozeman, Mont., for the purpose of a 
public alley, and for no other purpose, all the right, title, und 
interest of the United States in and to a strip of land 10 feet 
in width off of the rear of the Federal building site in the city 
of Bozeman; but the adjacent and abutting property owners 
shall also quitclaim to the city a strip of land of sufficient width 
to create 2 17}-foot alley; and the city of Bozeman shall open 
the alley and improve and maintain it as other public alleys of 
the city are improved and maintained. 

The bill was reported to ‘the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
anil passed. 

CULTIVATION OF HOMESTEADS. 

The bill (S. 937) to amend an net entitled “An act to amend 
sections 2291 and 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to homesteads,” was considered us in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to amend the provisions per- 
taining to cultivation by entrymen of ‘homestead lands us set 
forth in the section of the act approved June 6, 1912, entitled 
“An act to amend section 2291 and section 2297 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to homestends,“ so as to 
read as follows: 


Provided further, That the entryman shall, in order to comply with 
the requirements of cultivation herein provided for, cultivate not less 
than one-sixteenth of the area of his entry, beginning with the second 
year of the entry, and not less than one-eighth, beginning with the 
third year of the entry, and until final proof, except that in the case of 
entries under section 6 of the enla homestead law double the arca 
of cultivation herein provided shall be required: And provided further, 
That whenever the lands entered are covered with a growth of poles, 
brush, and scrub timber the entryman in lieu of cultivation required 
herein may make improvements upon his entry by slashing, clearing, or 
in any other way prepari the land for cultivation, said improvements 
to aggregate an amount of not less than $150: And provided further, 
That the above provision as to cultivation shall not apply to entries 
under the act of April 28, 1904, commonly known as the Kinkaid Act, 
or entries under the act of June 17, 1902, commonly known as the 
reclamation act, and that the provisions of this section relative to the 
homestead period shall apply to all unperfected entries as well as 
entries hereafter ‘made upon which residence is required. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 939) relating to the duties of registers of United 
States land offices and the publication in newspapers of official 
land-offiee notices was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should just like to say that 
that bill has passed the Senate twice in exactly the same form, 
once during the last Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it has. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

FORT PECK INDIAN ‘RESERVATION, MONT. 

The bill (S. 955) providing for noncontiguous homestead en- 
tries within the former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., 
of land of the character described in the enlarged homestead act 
of February 19, 1909, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 
homestead entry subject to the provisions of the act approved 


May 80, 1908 (35 Stats., p. 558), entitled “An act for the sur- 


vey and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits of 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana,” 
eic, of land of the character provided ‘by the ‘enlarged home- 
stead act approved February 19, 1909 (85 Stats., p. 639), and 
who is unable, because there is no vacant land of like character 
eontiguous to his original entry, to enter additional Jand, may 
be permitted to make an additional entry, also subject to said 
act of May 30, 1908, of noncontiguous land of the character de- 
scribed in the enlarged homestead act, above cited, which shall 
not, together with the original entry, exceed 820 acres; such 
additional entry to be ‘in reasonably compact form and subject 
to the general provisions of the homestead Jaws relating to im- 
provements, cultivation, and final proof, provided that the land 
originally entered and that covered by the additional entry shall 


have ‘first been designated under the aforesaid enlarged home- 


stead act. l : 


It proposes that any person who has made or shall make 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Montana if this is not a bill to which there is an objection on 
the part of the department? 

Mr. MYERS. No, Mr. President; the department has no ob- 
jection to this bill. The bill was passed by the Senate during 
the last Congress. The department has no objection to it. It 
uns never passed the House, but it passed the Senate during the 
last Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may be mistaken, Mr. President, but I under- 
stood that there was an objection by the department to the pas- 
sage of this bill; and I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that there is no report from the department in regard to it. 

Mr. MYERS. It was reported on at the last Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that this identical bill 
passed at the last session of Congress? 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, yes; it passed at the last session of Con- 
gress. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


COCONINO AND TUSAYAN NATIONAL FORESTS, ARIZ. 


The bill (S. 389) to extend the time for cutting timber on the 
Coconino and Tusayan National Forests, Ariz., was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to extend the 
rights of the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., and its succes- 
sors in interest, to cut and remove the timber from such of the 
lands within the Coconino and Tusayan National Forests as 
were reconveyed to the United States, subject to outstanding 
timber-right contracts held by said company, under the rules, 

regulations, and conditions imposed by the Secretary of the 
Interiov at the time of said reconveyance, to and until the 3ist 
day of December, anno Domini 1950, provided that said com- 
pany executes and enters into an agreement with the Secretary 
of Agriculture to comply with such additional requirements as 
may be mutually agreed upon to promote forest-fire protection, 
reforestation, and forestry administration; but the act shall 
not be construed to confer upon said company any other rights 
in addition to those held by the company at the time of said 
reconveyance, and in the absence of the execution of such an 
agreement, the act shall neither extend nor restrict the present 
rights of said company. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LANDS IN MONTANA. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 24) to permit of the disposi- 
tion of certain Jands in Montana ceded by the Crow Indians, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, et., That nothing contained in section 31 of the act of 
March 3, 1891, entitled “An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian department, and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulatims with various Indian tribes, for the year ending 
June 30, 1892, and for other pu 8.“ shall hereafter be so construed 
as to prohibit the offering at public sale of any tract of land affected 
thereby, which is otherw subject to such offering, under the provi- 
sions of section 2455, United States Revised Statutes, as amended 
by the act of March 28. 1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 77): Provided, That 
in no order for an * an of such lands shall a minimum price be fixed 
less than the price therefor fixed by existing laws 

Sec. 2. That all lands not otherwise reserved that have been with- 
drawn or classified as coal lands, or are valuable for coal, restored to 
mug under the authority of the act approves April 27, 1904 (33 Stats., 

. 352), entitled “An act to ratify and amend an agreement with the 

ndians of the Crow Reservation in Montana, and making appropria- 
tions to carry the same into effect,“ shall be subject to disposal in the 
same manner and under such terms and conditions as have n or may 
be provided for the disposition of nonmineral lands opened to entry or 
sale by the aforesaid act: Provided, That such disposals and the lands 
affected 3 shall be subject to all the provisions of the act ap- 
roved June , 1910 (30 Stats., p. 583), entitled “An act to provide 
‘or agricultural entries on coal lands,” hereby extended thereto. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. ‘ 

BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 950) to provide for the nonmineral entry of lands 
withdrawn, classified, or reported as containing coal, phosphate, 
nitrate, potash, oil, gas, or asphaltic minerals in Alaska was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over, 


RIGHTS TO SETTLERS ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 


The bill (S. 44) granting additional rights to settlers on recla- 
mation projects was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 8 


The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That any person otherwise qualified to enter a 


homestead under the laws of the United States who shall have made 
entry of a tract less than 160 acres within or under any reclamation 
4 5 or who, having made an entry of any area under such project, 

s been required to release or surrender a part thereof, that the same 
may confom in extent to the farm unit prescribed for such project or the 
part thereof embracing the land so entered by him, may make an addi- 
tional homestead entry of so much land open to such entry, and not 
within or under any reclamation project or withdrawn in anticipation of 
the initiation of such, as with the land which he theretofore entered or 
Was permitted to retain, as shall amount to 160 acres. 

Sec. 2. That any person otherwise qualified to enter a homestead under 
the laws of the United States who shall have made entry of a tract of 
less than 160 acres outside of a reclamation project may make an addi- 
tional entry of a farm unit subject to entry within a rec tion project 
of such area as adde to his original entry will not exceed 160 acres. -+ 

Sec. 3. That all laws in relation to homesteads shall be applicable 
to such additional entries. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TIMBER FOR MINING PURPOSES. 


The bill (S. 26) authorizing the cutting of timber for mining 
purposes by corporations organized in one State and conducting 
mining operations in another was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It proposes that section 1 of an act entitled “An 
act authorizing the citizens of Colorado, Nevada, and the Terri- 
tories to fell and remove timber on the public domain for min- 
ing and domestic purposes,” approved June 3, 1878, chapter 150, 
page 88, volume 20, United States Statutes at Large, and sec- 
tion 8 of an act entitled “An act to repeal timber-culture laws, 
and for other purposes, approved March 8, 1891, as amended 
by an act approved March 3, 1891, chapter 559, page 1093, vol- 
ume 26, United States Statutes at Large, and the several acts 
amendatory thereof, be extended so that it shall be lawful for 
the Secretary of the Interior to grant permits to corporations 
incorporated under a Federal law of the United States or in- 
corporated under the laws of a State or Territory of the 
United States, other than the State in which the privilege is 
requested, said permits to confer the same rights and benefits 
upon such corporations as are conferred by the aforesaid acts 
upon corporations incorporated in the State in which the privi- 
lege is to be exercised, provided that all such corporations shall 
first have complied with the laws of that State so as to entitle 
them to do business therein; but nothing herein shall operate to 
enlarge the rights of any railway company to cut timber on the 
public domain. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

BIEL PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 23) granting to the State of Nevada 7,000,000 
acres of land in said State for the use and benefit of the public 
schools of Nevada and the State university of the State of 
Nevada was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK. 


The bill (S. 1555) to repeal the last proviso of section 4 of 
an act to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the 
State of Colorado, and for other purposes, approved January 
26, 1915, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT, I think that bill had better go over. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
object to the consideration of the bill. It passed the Senate at 
the last Congress, and the provision repealed is one that is not 
proper in a bill of this kind. The passage of the bill is recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior, and it seems to me we 
ought to pass it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall not object, although I will say to the 
Senator that I am not in favor of this legislation, because in 
the act creating the park there is a limitation of a certain 
amount on the sum which may be expended annually for the 
maintenance of the park. This bill simply repeals the limita- 
tion, so that hereafter the appropriations can be $100,000 an- 
nually, or any other sum, instead of- $10,000. But I am not 
going to object, the Senate having passed the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in answer to the remarks 
of the Senator from Utah I will say that this limitation of 
$10,000 is perfectly ridiculous in this case. A limitation of 
$10,000 in the case of a park that gets more visitors than any 
other three national parks in the entire United States is not 
sufficient, as a matter of fact, to pay for patrolling the park, 
let alone the various other expenditures that are necessary. The 
question of appropriations for the park will come before the 
Appropriations Committee when they are needed, but it seems 
to me the bill ought to pass. 
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Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator I will say that the 
bill establishing the park would not have passed originally if 
it had provided for an annual expenditure of more than $10,000: 
The presence of that limitation in the bill was one of the rea- 
sons for its passage. As I say, however, I am not going to 
object to the consideration of the bill at this time, it having 
passed the Senate once before. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
» sider the bill. It repeals the last proviso of section 4 of an act 
entitled “An act to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park, 
in the State of Colorado, and for other purposes,” approved 
January 26, 1915, which is as follows: 

Provided, That no appropriation for the maintenance, supervision, 
or imprevement of said park in excess of $10,000 annually shall be made 
unless the same shall have first been expressly authorized by law. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL FOREST LANDS. 


The bill (S. 93) to consolidate national forest lands, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. MYBPRS. Mr. President, I appeal to the Senator who ob- 
jected to the consideration of the bill to let it be read and see 
if there is any objection to it. It is greatly needed, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that the bill was sent 
to me by the Secretary of the Interior with the request that I 
introduce it. I introduced it at the last session of Congress, 
and it was passed. The object of the bill is to allow the consoli- 
dation of lands within forest reserves, so that the administra- 
tion of the forests will be better attended to than it has been 
in the past, and it will do away with the many individual bills 
for the transfer of lands within forest reserves for the same 


purpose. 

Mr. MYERS. The bill was very fully considered in commit- 
tee, and I hope the objection will be withdrawn. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in looking over the report 
of the committee in regard to this bill I find a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior recommending certain amendments. 
I will ask the Senator from Utah if that suggestion of the 
Secretary of the Interior has been followed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior was dated May 18, 1916, and the 
clerk of the committee has put in that letter without noting that 
the amendments suggested were made in the bill as it has been 


rted. 

Mr. MYERS. The amendments were made. I called atten- 
tion to them myself and had them made. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I will say that the letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior set out in the report states 
that he sees no reason for the passage of the bill, so evidently 
he is not very much interested in it. I will look into it, how- 
ever, and take it up at another time. 

Mr. SMOOT. He asks that the bill be referred to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as of course the forest reserves are under 
that department, and if the Senator will turn over the page 
he will find a letter from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
stating that the department would approve the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have examined it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington insist upon his objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill will be passed over. 

AGRICULTURAL ENTRIES ON ALASKAN COAT, LANDS. 

The bill (S. 95) to provide for agricultural entries on coal 
lands in Alaska was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act home“ 
stead claims may be initiated by actual settlers for public lands of the 
United States in Alaska known to contain workable coal, oil, or gas 
deposits, or that may be valuable for the coal, oil, or gas contained 
therein, and which are not oth reserved or withdrawn, whenever 
such claim shall be initiated with a view of obtain or passing title 
with a reservation to the United States of the coal, oil, or gas in such 


lands, and of the right to prospect for, min and 
s inittated a homestea 


Src. 2. That upon satisfactor: — of full compliance’ with the pro- 
— A he entry is rede and of this act the 

entered by him, 

which patent shall contain a reservation to the United States of all the 


c — 
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together with the right to 
The coal, oil, or gas 2 


coal, oil, or gas in the land so patented, 

for, mine, and remove the same. 

ts 80 reserved shall be subject to eposs! by the United States 
a 


accordance with the provisions of the laws applicable to coal, oil, or 
gas deposits or coal, oil, or gas lands in Alaska in forcegat the time of 
such d J. Any, person qualified to — coal, oil, or gas deposits, 
ght to ne and remove the coal or to drill for and remove 
the oll or gas under the laws of the United States, shall have the right 
at all times to enter upon the lands entered or patented, as provided b. 
the provisions of this act, for the pu of prospecting for coal, oil, 
or gas therein, upon the 2 by the Secretary of the Interior of a 
bond or undertaking to be filed with him as securi 
all damages to the crops and improvements on su 
such prospecting. y person who has acquired 
States the coal, oil, or gas deposits in any such land, or the right to 
mine, drill for, or remove th 


upon payment of the dama 
upen giving a good and su 
stituted in any competent court to ascertain and fix said damages: 
Provided, That the owner under such limited patent shall have the 
right to mine the coal for use on the land for domestic purposes at any 
time prior to the d 1 by the United States of the coal deposits: 
Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed as author- 
izing the exploration upon or entry of any coal deposits withdrawn 
from such exploration and purchase: And provided further, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall held or construed to authorize the entry 
or disposition of withdrawn or classified coal lands or lands valuable 
for coal, oil, or gas under section 2306, United States Revised Statutes, 
or acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, commonly known 
as soldiers’ homestead law. 3 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

REGISTERS AND RECEIVERS OF DISTRICT LAND OFFICES. 


The bill (S. 102) relating to the temporary filling of vacancies 
occurring in the offices of register and receiver of district land 
offices wns considered as in Committee of the Whole. It au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior, in case of the death, resig- 
nation, or refusal or inability to act of any register or receiver 
of any distict land office, to designate some employee of his de- 
partment to perform the duties of such officer until the dis- 
ability of such officer is removed or his successor is appointed 
and qualified, provided that the person so designated shall re- 
ceive the same compensation as would be allowed to a regularly 
appointed register or receiver while so acting. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PENSIONS TO MEMBERS OF FORMER LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


The bill (S. 352) granting pensions to certain members of the 
former Life-Saving Service was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It provides that any person who served in the former 
Life-Saving Service of the United States as a keeper or surfman, 
and who, on account of disability due to a wound or injury re- 
ceived or disease contracted in said Life-Saving Service in line 
of duty, has been or is entitled to be carried on the pay rolls 
for a period of one year or more under the provisions of section 
7 of the act approved May 4, 1882, and who ceased to be 
a member of said service on account of such disability, and 
whose disability still continues, shall, upon making due proof 
of such facts according to such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, be placed on the pen- 
sion roll of the United States and be entitled to receive a pen- 
sion, provided that the rate, commencement, and duration of 
such pension shall be governed by the provisions and limitations 
of the general pension laws, and for the purpose of this act the 
rank of a surfman and keeper shall be held to be equivalent 
to that of a seaman and warrant officer of the United States 
Navy, respectively; provided further that no person shall re- 
ceive a pension under any other law at the same time or for 
the same period that he is receiving a pension under the provi- 
sions of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXTENSION OF WORK OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


The bill (S. 994) extending the benefits of care and treatment. 
by the Public Health Service to seamen on vessels used in the 
service of the United States was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It provides that the seamen on all vessels belonging 
to and used in the service of the United States, or any depart- 
ment or branch thereof, whose care and medical treatment are 
not otherwise provided for by the Government, shall be entitled 
to such privileges of care and treatment by the Public Health 
Service as are now accorded to the seamen on documented vessels 


of the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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PORT WASHINGTON PIKRHEAD LIGHT STATION, WIS. . 

The bill (S. 1462) to establish a fog signal at the Port Wash- 
ington Pierhead Light Station, Wis., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of Commerce 
to establish a fog signal at the Port Washingten Pierhead Light 
Station, Wis., at a cost net to exceed $4,000, which sum is appro- 
Printed by the bill out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
Wise appropriated. g 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

AIDS TO NAVIGATION. 


The bill (S. 1463) to establish aids to navigation at Fond du 
Lac Harbor, Wis., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It authorizes the Seeretary of Commerce to estublish aids to 
navigation at Fond du Lac Harbor, Wis., at a cost not to 
exceed $5,000, which sum is appropriated by the bill out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


EIGHT-YEAR LIMITATION ON RATIFICATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 90) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was announced as next 
in order. 4 

Mr. STERLING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over, 

HOMESTEAD ENTRIES BY MINORS. 


* 

The bill (S. 1849) permitting minors of the age of 18 yenrs 
or over to make homestead entry of the public lands of the United 
States, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses that any minor of the age of 18 years or over, and other- 
wise qualified under the public-land laws, shall be permitted 
to make homestead entry, under and subject to the homestead 
laws of the United States, provided that no minor shall be per- 
mitted to make final proof upon such an entry or receive patent 
therefor until he or she shall have attained the age of 21 years; 
and provided further that such entryman shall comply with all 
the requirements of the homestead laws as to cultivation and 
Improvement of the land entered. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 

BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3388) to amend the emergency shipping-fund pro- 
visions of the urgent deficiency appropriation act approved 
June 30, 1917, so as to empower the President and his designated 
agents to take over certain transportation systems for the trans- 
pertation of shipyard and plant employees, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that that bill go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


SIGNING OF OFFICIAL PAPERS OF INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) authorizing the assistant 
to the Secretary of the Interior to sign official papers and docu- 
ments was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It au- 
thorizes the assistant to the Secretary of the Interior to sign 
such official papers and documents as the Secretary may direct. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FLATHEAD INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The bill (S. 940) to provide for the payment for certain lands 
within the former Flathead Indian Reservation, in the State 
of Montana, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in all cases where lands within the former 
Flathead Indian Reservation which were classified and appraised during 
the years 1912 and 1913 by the commission appointed for that purpose 
under authority of the act of June 25, 1910, have been appraised 
at an amount in excess of the amount at which similar lands were ap- 
pees by the Flathead Commission of 1907 and 1908, persons who 

ve between August 26, 1910 and June 14, 1911, settled upon, or be- 
tween said dates fled applications to enter, such la nils, and which ap- 

ications haye been or may hereafter be allowed, shall not be required 

o pay more for the lands so settled upon or entered by them than the 

highest amount specified by the Flathead Commission of 1907 and 1908 
for lands of like character and similar elassification. 

Sue. 2. That in all cases where patents shall be issued for land paid 
for under the foregoing sections of this aet there shall be transferred, 
from any funds belonging to the United States not otherwise appro- 
—— to the credit of the Indians for whose benefit such lands are 

sposed of, such an amount as shall equal the difference between the 
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amount so paid under said sections and the amount at which the lands 
50 id for have been appraised or reappraised by the commission of 
1912 and 1913. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


ALBERT o. BROWN. 


The bill (S. 2886) for the relief of Albert ©. Brown was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Interior to allow the homestead 
application of Albert O. Brown, Phoenix 083,328, for the south- 
east quarter section 17, township 1 south, range 2 east, Gila 
and Sait River meridian, subject to the reclamation law, and 
to allow said entryman, in complying with the requirements 
of the homestead laws, credit for his residence supon and eulti- 
vation of said land prior to the date of the passage of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, reud the third time, 
and passed. 

J. G. SEUPELT. 


The bil (S. 1084) for the relief of J. G. Seupelt was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands, with amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the werd 
“ price,” to strike out“ to be determined in such manner as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe,” and, on page 2, line 6, 
after the words “ after the.“ to strike out “date of the approval 
of this act or within 90 days after appraisal if not appraised 
prior to the passage of this act,” and insert “execution and 
aeceptance of the survey of the island,” so as to make the bitt 
read: $ 


Be it cnacted, ete., That the aray of the Interior be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized to permit one J. G. Seupelt te enter under the 
homestead laws, at the appraised price a certain unsurveyed island in 
the Colville Indian Reservation, Wash., known as “ Hog Island.“ com- 
taining about 152 acres, located in the Columbia River, and within 
sections 26 and 35, township 30 north, range 36 east, of the Willamette 
meridian, in the State of Washington: Provided, That proceeds e 
hereunder shall be subject to the visions of section G of the act o 
Mareh 22, 1906, volume 34, United States Statutes at Large. page 81: 
Provided further, That the right of entry by the said Seupelt shail be 
exercised within 90 days after the execution and acceptance of the 
That the land hereby 
disposed of shall be subject to all the laws of the United States probil- 
iting the introduction of mtoxleants into the Indian country, until 
otherwise provided by Congress. - 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed, 
FRANCES MACK MANN, 


The bill (S. 2487) permitting Franees Mack Mann te pur- 
chase certain public lands, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. : 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pubtie 
Lands with an amendment, on page 1, line 12, after the word 
“ acres,” to insert “in the State of Colorado,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That Frances Mack Mann be permitted to pur- 
chase lot 11. rising 3.71 acres; lot 12, comprising 1.58 acres; lot 
13, comprising 28.38 acres; lot 16, comprising .67 acres, all situate 
In the east half of the northwest rter of section 6, township 2 south, 
range 72 west of the sixth prineipal meridian, containing 73.33 acres, 
in the State of Colorado, at $1.50 per acre. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3311) to Increase and expedite the supply of 
munitions of war was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MARTIN. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF CRIMINAL CODE, 


The bill (S. 3470) to amend section 35 of the Criminal Code 
of the United States was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to amend section 35 of the Criminal Code 
of the United States, to read as follows: 


Sec. 35. And whoever shall purchase, or receive in pledge, from any 
person any arms. equipment, ammunition, clothing, military stores, or 
other property furnished by the United States, under a clothing allow- 
ance or oth to any soldier, sailor, officer, cadet, or midshipman 
in the military or naval service of the United States or of the National 
Guard or Naval Militia, or to any person aecompanying. serving, or re- 
tained with the land or naval forces and subject to military or naval 
were shall be fined not more than $500 and imprisoned not more than 

o years. 


and the 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FURLOUGHS TO ENLISTED MEN OF THE ARMY, 


The bill (S. 3471) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant furloughs without pay and allowances to enlisted men 
of the Army of the United States was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reporied from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
whenever,“ to insert “during the continuance of the present 
war,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That, whenever during the continuance of the 
present war, in the opinion of the Secretary of War the interests of 
the service or the national security and defense render it necessary 
or desirable, the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
grant furloughs to enlisted men of the Army of the United States 
with or without pay and allowances or with partial pay and allow- 
ances, and, for such periods as he may designate, to permit said 
enlisted men to engage in civil occupations and pursuits. 

The amendment was agreed to.“ 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 


read the third time, and passed, 
DISTINCTIVE BADGES FOR EXEMPTED MEN. 


The bill (S. 3472) to authorize the Secretary of War to pro- 
vide and issue distinctive buttons or badges to men drafted or 
volunteering for enlistment in the military forces who are 
exempted or rejected, and to provide a penalty for unlawfully 
wearing, procuring, or mannfacturing the same, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“issue,” to insert “upon payment of a reasonable charge 
therefor”; on page 2, line 6, after the word “persons,” to 
strike out “without charge therefor” and insert “upon pay- 
ment of a like charge“; in line 11, after the word “issued,” to 
strike out “and” and insert “said charge being intended <p 
and in line 12, after the word “same,” to strike out “out of 
any appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for expenses 
incident to or necessary for the registration, selection, or draft 
of eee available for military service,” so as to make the 
l read: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and ho hereby is, 
authorized and directed to provide and issue, upon payment of a reason- 
able charge therefor, to all men who, under the provisions of an act to 
authorize the President to increase Set the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States, approved May 18, 1917, or of any law here- 
after enacted, have heretofore been or shall hereafter be, drafted into 
the military service but subsequently exempted therefrom, or who hereto- 
fore or hereafter having volunteered for military service shall have been 
or shall be rejected for any cause, a distinctive button or badge of such 
design, size, and composition as he shall determine and adopt, and to 
eause n new button or badge to be issued to such persons upon payment 
of a like charge whenever during the present emergency the button or 
badge origina y issued shall have been lost, destroyed, or rendered 
unfit for use without fault upon the part of the person to whom it was 
issued, said charge being intended to meet the cost of procuring, pro- 
viding, and distributing the same. 

Sec, 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person other than the one 
who has been drafted and exempted or who has volunteered and been 
rejected, as aforesaid, to wear said button or badge, or other button or 
badge approximating the design thereof, or for any person by misrepre- 
sentation to procure the issuance of either an original or substitute but- 
ton or badge, or for any person, partnership, association, or corporation 
without the authority of the Secretary of War therefor to manufacture 
said button or badge or other button or badge 2 MALDE the de 
thereof; and any person, partnership, association, or corporation who 
shall violate the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a 


misdemeanor and upon conyiction thereof shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $ or b; eee for not more than six months, 
or by both such fine and fue sonment. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACT, 


The bill (S. 3526) to amend section 11 of an act entitled “An 
act for making further and more effectual provision for the na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,“ approved June 3, 1916, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the first paragraph of section 11 of chapter 
134 oon 1 page 173, be, and the same hereby is, amended to 
read as follows: 
on The Corps of Engineers shall consist of 1 Chief of Engineers, with 
the rank of brigadier general; 23 colonels; 30 lieutenant colonels; 72 
majors ; 152 captains; 148 first lieutenants; 79 second lieutenants ; and 
the enlisted men hereinafter enumerated. The Engineer troops of the 


Corps of Engineers shall consists of seven regiments and two mounted 
battalions.” 
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Sec, 2. That the second paragraph of section 11 of chapter 134, 39th 
Statutes, page 173, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as fol- 
ws: 


„Each regiment of Engineers shall consist of 1 colonel: 1 lieutenant 
colonel; 2 majors; 11 captains; 12 first lieutenänts; 6 second licuten- 
ants; 2 master engineers, senior grade; 1 regimental sergeant major; 2 
regimental supply sergeants; 2 color sergeants: 1 sergeant bugler; 1 
cook; 1 wagoner for each authorized wagon of the fleld and combat 
train; 1 band; and 2 battalions.” 


Sec. 3. That the fourth paragraph of section 11 of chapter 184, 


39th Statutes, page 174, be, and the same hereby is, amended to read 
as follows : 


Fach band of a regiment of Engineers shall consist of 1 band leader ; 
1 assistant band leader; 1 first sergeant (drum major); 2 band ser- 
geants; 4 band corporals; 2 musicians,.first class; 4 mus clans, second 
class; 13 musicians, third class; and 2 cooks.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to suggest two 
amendments to this bill. They are indicated in a copy of the 
bill which I am sending to the desk, so that the Secretary will 
be able to note what the amendments are. I found out, after the 
committee had reported the bill, that it overlooked an amend- 
ment to the statutes which was made in the war-risk insurance 
bill. The proposed amendments are to make the bill conform 
to the law as it now stands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 1, line 3, before the word“ first,” it 
is proposed to insert the words “ last sentence of the,” so that, if 
amended, it will read: ‘ 

That the last sentence of the first paragraph, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. It is also proposed to strike out, on page 1, 
lines 7, 8, 9, and 10, and on page 2, lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, down to 
and including the word “ enumerated,” in the following words: 

The Corps of Engineers shall consist of 1 Chief of Engineers, with 
the, rank of brigadier general; 23 colonels; 30 lleutenant colonels; 72 
majors ; 152 captains; 148 first lieutenants ; 79 second lieutenants; and 
the enlisted men hereinafter enumerated, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) authorizing the erection 
on the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a 
statue of James Buchanan, a former President of the United 
States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 


LANDS IN MONTANA, 


The bill (S. 935) for the relief of settlers on certain railroad 
lands in Montana, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with an amendment, cn page 2, line 7, before the words 
“public lands” to insert the word “surveyed,” so as to make 
the bill read: - 
Be it enacted, etc., That in the adjustment of the grants to the 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co., if any of the lands within the indemnity 
limits of said grants 3 that portion of the former reservation for 


the Gros Ventre, Pie; Blood, Blackfoot, and River Crow Indians lying 
south of the Missouri River in the State of Montana be found in posses- 
sion of an actual bona fide qualified settler under the homest laws 


of the United States who has made substantiai improvements thereon 
and such land has been adjudged by the Secretary of the Interior to 
inure to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. under the grants made to its 
r in interest, the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., the Northern 

acife Railway Co. upon ge of the Secretary of the Interlor may 
file a relinqut: ent of said lands in favor of the settler and shal! then 
be entitled to select an equal quantity of other lands In lien thereof 
from any of the surveyed public lands within the State of Montana, 
not mineral and not otherwise appropriated at the date of selection, to 
which it shall receive title the same as though originally 1 : Pro- 
vided, however, That lands withdrawn or classified as coal lands may be 
selected by said company, and as to such lands it shall receive a ro- 
stricted patent as provided by the act of June 22, 1910. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONDEMNED CANNON FOR EVERETT, WASH. 


The bill (S. 802) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
make donation of condemned nival guns and cannon balls to 
the John Wannebo Camp, No. 9, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Everett, Wash., to be placed in public parks, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to supply to John Wannebo Camp, No. 9, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, Everett, Wash., two condemned naval guns formerly in use on 
board a vessel under the command of Admiral Dewey engaged in the 
Battle of Manila Bay, t her with an assortment of cannon balls, 
same to be placed in a public park of the said city of Everett. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PAYMENTS TO ADMIRAL CAPERTON AND OTHERS. 


The bill (S. 3446) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1917, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as 
follows: 

Be ıt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Na be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay out of the appropriation Pay, miscellane- 
ous,” in the “Act making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other 3 approved 
March 4, 1917, to the following named officers, the officers at the time 
the expenses were incurred having the designated ranks, the amounts 
set opposta their respective names, said sums being the amounts ex- 

ded by these officers for quarters and subsistence while absent from 

ir ships on special temporary duty under proper orders in connec- 
tion with the saivage operations of the United States ships H-3 and 
Milwaukee: Admiral William B. 88 United States mee, $32; 
Pay Inspector Joseph Fyffe, United States Navy, $32; Maj. Richard M. 
Cutts, United States Marine Corps, $7; Lieut. A n T. Beauregard, 
United States Navy, $32; Lieut. (Junior Grade) Howard M. Lammers, 
United States Navy, $31.50. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

FRED C. KONRAD. 


The bill (S. 179) to correct the naval record of Fred C. Konrad 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs 
with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That Fred C. Konrad, formerly an electrician, first class, in the 
United States Navy, shall receive the benefits conferred by section 1754 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relative to pref for 
appointment to civil offices, in the same manner and to the same extent 
as if he had been honorably discharged from the naval service by reason 
of sickness incurred in the line of duty. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Fred C. Konrad.” 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


The bill (S. 1795) to relieve Congress from the adjudication 
of private claims against the Government was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
goes over. 

: LANDS AT M’MINNVILLE, OREG. 


The bill (S. 2784) to authorize the purchase by the city of 
McMinnville, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in 
the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
OREGON NATIONAL FOREST. 


The bill (S. 3225) to reserve as a part of the Oregon National 
Forest certain lands that were revested in the United States 
pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. against 
the United States, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all of the land contained within the 
the United States to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. that. 
revested in the United States pursuant to the decision of the 8 
Court of the United States in the case of Oregon & California ond 
Co. v. United States (238 U. S., 393), and an act of Congress ap- 

roved June 9, 1916, that lies within that part of the Oregon National 
Forest that is described in the proclamation of the President under date 
of June 17, 1892, and designated as Bull Run National Forest, be, and 
the same hereby is, reserved and set aside as a part of the Oregon Na- 
tional Forest. 3 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


t by 
was 
reme 


DESERT-LAND ENTRIES. 


The bill (S. 2315) to extend the time within which final proof 
is required to be submitted upon any lawful pending desert-land 
entry made prior to July 1, 1915, such extension not to exceed 
three years from the date of allowance thereof, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, 


U Ye ODS 
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The bill was reported from the Committee on the Public Lands 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 3, before the word “ act,” to 
strike out “the” and insert this,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the last three paragraphs of 
section 5 of the act of March 4, 1915, entitled “An act making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 918. 
and for prior years, and for other purposes,” be, and the same are 
hereby, extended and made applicable to any lawful prame desert-land 
pot Bg tae prior to March 4, 1915: Provided, That in cases where such 
entr have been assigned pe to the date of this act the assignees 
shail, if otherwise qualified, entitled to the benefits hereof, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. : 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN UTAH. 


The bill (S. 97) authorizing the exchange of certain lands in 
the State of Utah for the protection of the water supply of Salt 
Lake City was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and it 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized to issue patent to the Gray Trust Co., incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Utah, for the following described lands: 
West half northwest quarter, southeast quarter northwest quarter, 
southwest quarter, west half northeast quarter, west half southeas 
quarter, ion 22, township 1 north, range 2 east, Salt Lake meridian, 
containing 440 acres, upon the transfer by the said Gray Trust Co. to 
the United States of the southeast E kagiat east half southwest quarter, 
southwest gazio southwest quarter, section 36, township 1 north, 
range 2 east, and northeast quarter, section 2, township 1 south, rangs 
2 east, Salt Lake meridian, containing 440 acres: Provided, That the 
Attorney General of the United States shall certify that a good and 
sufficient title to the reconveyed lands will vest in the Government: 
Provided further, That the lands reconveyed to the United States shall 
forthwith become a part of the Wasatch National Forest. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION. 


The bill (S. 94) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. L., p. 1133), 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and the bill was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. L., p. 1133), be, and the same is he x 
amended to read as follows: 

“That section 4 of the act of August 18, 1894, entitled ‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal 895, and for other pareen be, and the 

od within which any 
d act to be irrigated and 
reclaimed, as poet in said section, as amended bY the act of June 
11, 1896, shal to run from the date of approval by the 8 
of the Interior of the State’s application for the segregation of su 
lands; and if actual construction of reclamation works is not begun 
within three years after the segregation of the lands or within such 
further period as shall be allowed by the Secretary of the Interior, the 
said Secretary of the Interior in his discretion may restore such lands 
to the public domain; and if the State fails, within 10 years from the 
date of such segregation, to cause the whole or any part of the lands 
so segregated to be so Irrigated and reclaimed, the etary of the In- 
terior may in his tion continue said segregation for a period not 
exceeding five years, or may, in his discretion, restore such lands to the 
publie domain upon the expiration of the 10-year period, or of any 
extension thereof,” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
E. D. PARTRIDGE. 


The bill (S. 92) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent for certain lands in the State of Utah to E. D. 
Partridge was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes, upon the payment of $1.25 per acre, to cause patent 
to issue to E. D. Partridge for the following-described lands in 
the State of Utah: The northwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter, the east half of the southwest quarter, and the north- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter, section 5, township 6 
south, range 3 east, Salt Lake meridian. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment,, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SEVIER NATIONAL FOREST LANDS. 


The bill (S. 2931) for the relief of Thomas Sevy was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and the bill was read, 


as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, in hfs discretion, to accept title to the following described 
lands, either in whole or in part, upon certification by the Secretary 
of Agriculture that the lands are chiefly valuable for national forest 
3 and approximately equal in value to the lands to be given in 
exchange therefor: The east half of section 32; the north half of the 
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northwest quarter and the south half of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 32, township 35 south, — 4 west of Salt Lake base and 
meridian, situate in the Sevier National Forest; and to issue to 
Thomas Sevy in lieu thereof patents to the following-described areas, 
or to such parts thereof as are found by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to be approximately equal in value to the lands conveyed: north- 
east quarter, the north half of the southeast quarter, the southwest 
quarter of the southeast quarter, the southeast quarter of the north- 
west quarter, and the southwest quarter of section 31, township 87 
south, range 5 west of Salt Lake base and meridian: Provided, Fat 
the lands conveyed to the Government shall thereupon become parts 
of the Sevier National Forest and subject to all laws and regulations 
applicable thereto: Provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture shall jointly report to Con- 
gress, in detail, the factors upon which the valuations were made. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
nüd passed, 

CYRENA E. YOUNG. 

The bill (S. 100) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent for certain lands in the State of Utah to Cyrena 
E. Young was announced as next in order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is so ordered. 


SEVIER NATIONAL FOREST LANDS. 


The bill (S. 972) to authorize an exchange of lands with 
Henry Blackburn was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with an amendnient to strike out in line 6 the word “east” 
und insert “ west,“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to accept title to the southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 19, township 39 south, range 6 west, Salt Lake 
meridian, and to convey in pram s ge therefor to Henry Blackburn, of 


Orderville, Utah, title to the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter 
of section 30, township 39 south, range six west, Salt Lake meri 
and upon reconveyance the land deeded to the United States shal 
thereupon become part of the Sevier National Forest and subject to all 
laws and regulations applicable thereto. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
CONSOLIDATION OF LANDS. 


The bill (S. 101) to authorize the consolidation of Govern- 
ment lands and of privately owned lands, and for other pur- 
noses was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Publie Lands 
with an amendment, on page J, line 6, to strike out the words 
“public domain including,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered in cases where privately owned lands 
are situate in noncontiguous bodies or areas within the reservations, or 
within ofl, coal, or other withdrawals, made under the act of June 25, 
1910 (36 Stat. L, p. 847), to exchange public lands of the United 
States elther within or without such reservations or withdrawals for 
such privately owned lands, to the end and with the object that as 
nearly as practicable the lands in private ownership and those pona 
the Government shall each form gle and compact bodies: Provided, 
‘That the lands so exchanged shall be of approximately equal character 
and value and the exchange shall only be made in the event the public 
interests are benefited thereby. ‘The land to be conveyed to the United 
States by any one landowner under such exchange shall be so conveyed 
by a stugle act or instrument of conveyance, and the lands to be con- 
veyed to the payata owners in exchange therefor by the United States 
shall ps described in a single list or edule and conyeyed by a single 
patent. 

: Sec. 2. That in estimating and determining the value of lands to be 
given in exchange pursuant to this act, the Secretary of the Interior 
may consider an- ye effect to all factors contributing to or afectin 
such land, including any added or special value which will be . 
by the lands to be conveyed by the private owners as a consequence of 
relation to other lands owned by said private owners, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ENLISTED MEN OF NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 


The bill (S. 3128) to authorize additional pay for enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps detained beyond the expira- 
tion of their terms of enlistment was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs 
with an amendment, to insert after the enacting clause the 
words “ That section 1422 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and is hercby, amended to read as follows,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Re it enacted, cte., That section 1422 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1422. That it shall be the duty of the commanding officer of 
any fleet, force, squadron, or vessel acting singly, and of the command- 
ing officer of any shore command beyond the continental limits of the 


for the time he is so held, in addition to the sum of all pay he was re- 
ceiving at the time of 5 of the term beyond which he is so helil, 
an amount equal to one-fourth thereof: Provided further, That the ship- 
ping articles shall hereafter contain the substance of this section.” 

The amendment was agreed to. X 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for à third reading, read 
the third time, and passed.” 

The title was amended so as to read, “A bill to amend section 
1422 of the Revised Statutes authorizing additional pay for 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps detained beyond the 
expiration of their terms of enlistment.” 

N AMENDMENT OF ESPIONAGE ACT. 

The bill (S. 3522) to amend an act entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with ihe foreigu relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espion- 
age, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,“ approved June 15, 1917, was aunounced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


SAN DIEGO WATER SUPPLY, 


The bill (S. 3646) to grant rights of way over Government 
lands for reservoir purposes for the conservation and storage of 
water to be used by the city of San Diego, Cal., and adjacent 
communities, was announced as next in order. 5 

Mr. MYERS. I object to the consideration of thut bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE IN FLORIDA, 


The bill (S. 1735) to create an additional judge in the south- 
ern district of Florida was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that there is on the calendar a bill of 
similar character providing for an additional judge in the dis- 
trict of Arizona, I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if the committee in reporting those two bills were 
unanimous? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I heard the discussion in the committee. 
but I was called out of the committee room when this bill was 
ordered reported, and I can not speak of it on that point. 1 
think Senate bill 714, to which the Senator from Utah refers, 
was agreed to without any controversy, and it was ordered to be 
reported favorably. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are creating so many additional judgeships 
of late that I thought we ought to have some explanation. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Arizona is a very large State. The judge 
there is a hard-worked man. He has only had four weeks’ holi- 
day and they have a very large docket there. There is a great 
deal of smuggling. It is true there are only four places in which 
the court is held in the district, as I recollect, but the distance 
is 400 miles from one place to another, and he is holding court 
very nearly all the time. s 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the case in the southern district of 
Florida. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over, and I will look into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection having been made, 
the bill goes over. 


DEMOCRACIES VERSUS AUTOCRACIES, 


The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 196, 
to print the pamphlet entitled “An International Confederation 
of Democracies Under a Constitution“ as a Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE IN ARIZONA. 


The bill (S. 714) providing for an additional judge for the 
district of Arizona was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike ont all of section 2 of the bill and 
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to renumber section 8 so as to stand as section 2, making the 
bill read: 

Be it cnacted, etc., That the President of the United States shall ap- 

oint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional 
Jadgs for the district of Arizona, who shall reside in sald district and 
shall possess the same qualifications and have the same powers and 
jurisdiction and receive the same salary. now prescribed by law in re- 
spect of the present district judge therein. 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of the district court for the district of Arizona 
and the marshal and district attorney for said district shall perform 
the duties appertaining to their offices, respectively, for said court. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. - 


ORION MATHEWS. 


The bill (S. 922) for the relief of Orion Mathews was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dischar, 
soldiers, Orion Mathews, late of Patey D, Second Regiment United 
States Artillery, shall be held and considered to have been. honorably 
discharged as a private from said battery and ent on the 22d day 
of March, 1865: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

PAYMASTER ALVIN HOVEY-KING. 


The bill (S. 3403) for the relief of Paymaster Alvin Hovey- 
King, United States Navy, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It authorizes the Comptroller of the Treasury to 
consider appeals from settlements of the Auditor for the Navy 
Department under date of April 25, 1916, in which settlements 
certain disallowances were made in the accounts of Paymaster 
Alvin Hovey-King, United States Navy, and in which cases the 
time within which appeal may lawfully be made to the comp- 
troller has expired. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and dat 3 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 5, 1918. 
COLLECTOR or Customs. 
Edmund Billings to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No, 4, with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 
NAVAL OFFICER oF CUSTOMS. 
H. Otto Wittpenn to be naval officer of customs in “customs 
collection district No. 10, with headquarters at New York, N. X. 
Surveyor or Customs. : 7 
Joseph A. Maynard to be surveyor of customs in customs 
collection district No. 4, with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 
CONSULAR SERVICE. 
CLASS 8. 


Lloyd Burlingham to be a consul of class 8. 
Leonard G. Dawson to be a consul of class 8. 
Shelby F. Strother to be a consul of class 8. 
Harry L. Walsh to be a consul of class 8. 
. Romeyn Wormuth to be a consul of class 8. 
Coast GUARD. 
Third Lieut. of Engineers Paul Revere Smith to be second 
lieutenant of Engineers, 
POSTMASTERS. 
GEORGIA, 
D. F. Davenport, Americus, 
Vivian L. Stanley, Dublin. 
J. A. Stokes, Gordon. 
W. Custis Nottingham, Macon. 
4 MONTANA, 


John J. Courtney, Antelope. 
T. C. Armitage, Billings, 


LVI——109 


Elmer C. Sprague, Box Elder, 
Lulu C. Woolson, Brady. 
William Krofft, Choteau. 
Fred T. Tasa. Flaxville. 
Robert B. McNeil, Inverness. 
Richard T. Sjordal, Kremlin, 
Grant Robinson, Lewistown. 
Rose M. Sargent, Nashua. 
Israel A. Oakes, Plentywood. 
Letta Conser, Plevna. 
L. H. Adams, Somers. 
Lizzie Gorsuch, Winnett. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Albin P. Yarnall, Ashbourne. 
James W. Taylor, Dallastown, 
Andrew Wahl, Evans City. 
E. K. Eichelberger, Hanover. 
John Orth, Marietta. 
Edward S. Haws, Narberth. 
Albert K. Kneule, Norristown. 
James W. Hatch, North Girard. 
J. B. Esch, Spangler. 
John H. Krumbine, Vintondale. 
James H. Alcorn, Waterford. 
C. J. D. Strohecker, Zelienople. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, February 5, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: - 

Father of all souls, Thou hast kept us through the dark hours 
of the night; lead us through the complexities of the day’s 
dangers, opportunities, and responsibilities, 

In times past Thou hast blessed our country. Continue Thy 
blessing upon us in these critical present times. Strengthen us 
on land and sea, at home and abroad. Give us wisdom and skill 
in the use of our powers and resources. And back of all our 
outward might and organization, make us strongest of all in 
personal and social righteousness, justice, and faith; for Christ's 
sake. Amen. i 

Tie Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 2116. An act to increase the salary of the United States 
district attorney for the district of Rhode Island. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rulg XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2116. An act to increase the salary of the United States 
district attorney for the district of Rhode Island; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. © 

S. 3126. An act to provide temporary promotion for retired 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps performing active duty 
during the period of the present war; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, F 

S. 3427. An act for the relief of certain ex-paymasters’ clerks; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

8.3445. An act to authorize the payment of gun pointers and 
gun captains while temporarily absent from their regular sta- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3402. An act to fix the age limit for candidates for admis- 
sion to the United States Naval Academy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

S. 3129. An act to provide for the disposition of the effects of 
deceased persons in the naval service; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

S. 3130. An act to amend section 1570 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3400. An act to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant 
officers on active duty; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3404. An act to authorize the President to drop from the 
rolls any Naval or Marine Corps officer absent without leave 
for three months, or who has been convicted of any offense by 
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the civil authorities, and prohibiting such officer’s reappoint- 
ment; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3406. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
termine where and when there are no public quarters available 
for officers of the Navy and Marine Corps; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

S. 3401. An act to authorize the President to reduce tem- 
porarily the course of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


° LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Thursday morning, immediately after the reading of the 
Journal, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson] may 
have opportunity to address the House for 40 minutes. He 
desires to have a definite time fixed in view of the fact that he 
expects to have here some exhibits of considerable weight and 
volume, and have them here at a given time. 

The SPEAKER, Are the exhibits going to be loaded or not? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has promised that they shall 
not be loaded. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks nnani- 
mous consent that on Thursday morning, after the reading of 
the Journal and the disposition of the business on the Speaker's 
table, the gentleman from Connecticut, Col. Trmson, shall have 
40 minutes in which to address the House on the subject of 
‘explosives, not to interfere with privileged matters one way or 
other, or appropriation. bills, conference reports, and so forth. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Grece, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of illness, 


HOUSING EMPLOYEES, EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (S. 3389) to authorize and empower the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to pur- 
chase, lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire impreved or un- 
improved land, houses, buildings, and for other purposes, be made 
aà special order to follow the disposition of the Diplomatie and 
Consular appropriation bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
is this the bill for the housing of the men to build the ships? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Me MADDEN. Does it deal with any other subject? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the bill propose to do? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It authorizes the expenditure of $50,- 
000,000 to be expended at the shipyards at which the United 
States is building ships under the control and direction of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman from Missouri any in- 
formation as to the number of shipyards that are in operation 
now, building ships for the Emergency Fleet? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think 132. 

— MADDEN. One hundred and thirty-two yards? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, 

Mr. MADDEN. Where they are building ships or building 
shes 

. ALEXANDER, There are two or three yards that the 
3 is constructing that are not yet completed and at 
which they are not yet building ships, and it is at those yards 
particularly—for instance, Newport News, Va.; Hog Island, Pa.; 
and that of the Submarine Boat Corporation at Newark, N. J.— 
where these housing facilities are the most urgent at this time. 
If we would speed up this shipbuilding program, I think the 
gentleman from Illinois will agree with me that we must make 
arrangements for increased transportation and housing facil- 
ities at once. We now have about 180,000 men employed in the 
shipyards building ships for the Government, and the turnover 
of labor amounts, as Admiral Bowles says, to 500 or 600 per cent, 
and it is absolutely necessary to make provision for housing 
these men if we would speed up the shipbuilding program and 
increase the number of men from 180,000 to 300,000 men. 

Mr. MADDEN. I agree that it is one of the most important 
things we have on hand, and if anything can be done to facilitate 
the building of ships and putting them into the water and get- 
ting them ready for transportation, we ought to do it. Does the 
gentleman think we will be able to get the increased number of 
men if we have the houses? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think so. 

Mr. MADDEN, Does anybody know how long it will take to 
bulld these houses after we authorize them? 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. The bureau of the Fleet Corporation, 
having this matter in charge, has been giving it great study for 
some time past; their plans are not fully developed yet, and 
it is impossible to determine in advance how long it will take 
and what the expenditure will be. This bill authorizes the ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000. It will be necessary for the Meet 
Corporation to go to the Committee on Appropriations and sub- 
mit their plans and get an appropriation made available at 
once for the balance of this fiscal year and for the next fiscal 
year to prosecute this work. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me the matter is so urgent that 
we ought not to have to wait. We ought to pass this bill and 
make the appropriations in the bill and let the Committee on 
Appropriations wait awhile, and let us get the ships moving. 
Mr, ALEXANDER. This is a Senate bill. It was referred 
to the Committee on the Merehant Marine and Fisheries, and it 
is reported to the House with a unanimous report, and the com- 
mittee feel the urgency of beginning the work at the earliest 
possible date. For that reason I am making this request at 
this. time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, when was the 
bill reported? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yesterday. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘The bill was reported yesterday. The Mem- 
bers of the House are not familiar with it. 
is very good practice te fix by unanimous consent a time for 
consideration of a measure the provisions of which are not 
generally understood. It seems to me there would probably be 
no objection to having a time fixed later, before we get through 


with the consideration of the diplomatie bill, and I hope that the 


gentleman will withdraw his request for the present and make 
it a little later. I should have to object at this time in view of 
the fact that the Members are not familiar with the bill. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I sineerely hope the gentleman will not 
do so. I have word from the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs that it will take at least two days to dispose 
of the diplomatie appropriation bill, and there will be aniple 
time for the gentleman from Wyoming and the Members of the 
House to inform themselves about the provisions of this bill 
before it comes up for consideration if the unanimous-consent 
request is granted. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, that information should be 
had to a certain extent before the House by unanimous consent 
fixes a special time for the consideration of a measure. I pre- 
sume that there will be no objection if the gentleman proffers his 
request before we conclude consideration of the diplomatic bill. 
There will be plenty of time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I will certainly renew my request from 
day to day, because I do not care to carry the ‘responsibility 
myself for any unnecessary delay. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman—— 
Mr. COX. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request of the from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]? 
Mr. MONDELL. For the present I shall have to object. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. On what subject? 

Mr. POWERS. On the coal situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIE-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I again ask 
unanimous consent to bring up Senate joint resolution 117, in 
reference to holding civil-service examinations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of Senate joint resolution 117, amend- 
ing the act of July 2, 1909, governing the holding of civil-service 
examinations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire whether the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foster], who had some objections to the bill in its present form, 
has withdrawn his objection? There have been objections to 
certain provisions of the bill raised on this side. I wish to in- 
quire of the gentleman whether he proposes to offer any amend- 
ments in addition to those that are recommended by the com- 
mittee? 


I do not think it. 
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Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. The amendment suggested 
by Dr. Foster would require those from the States taking the 
examination in the District of Columbia to have resided here. 


for not exceeding a year. For instance, permanent residents 
in the District of Columbia could not take advantage of the 
opportunity to take the examination in the District of Columbia. 
In other words, it would be restricted to those who had been 
here a year or Jess. That was the suggestion he made, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, <A year or less. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. A year or less, not more 
than a year. I have no objection to that amendment myself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ropsrns] spoke to me about the bill yesterday. He 
is not in the Chamber at this moment. I ask that the gentleman 
withdraw his request for the time being. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Did he have an amendment 
to suggest? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania desired 
to offer an amendment. He is not in the Chamber at the present 
time, 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. I withdraw the request for 
the time being. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman withdraws his request. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H; R. 9314) making appro- 
priations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919; and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] 
if we can not make some arrangement about time for general 
debate on this bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I have received re- 
quests for time from Members on this side of the Chamber aggre- 
gating more than five hours. Before the gentleman makes re- 
sponse to that suggestion I wish to say that among those who 
have asked to speak—and I think their requests indicate that 
the debate will be an interesting one—are two of the members 
of the committee who spent a number of weeks over on the battle 
front, and another request is from the gentleman who was consul 
general in Egypt and can speak with first-hand knowledge of the 
Armenians and Turks. In view of the important character of the 
bill and of thé number who have asked for opportunities to speak, 
I do not think that five hours on this side is an unreasonable 
time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Could the gentleman get along with four hours? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. We can not get along with four 
hours, because there are so many who have asked for an oppor- 
tunity to say something, and they are still coming in. I have 
had one request this morning, and now I have another from a 
distinguished Member of the House who asks for 10 minutes. 
Another equally distinguished and equally insistent gentleman 
wants 10 minutes more. The gentleman had better hasten to 
a conclusion before any more requests come in. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Virginia 
say 7 

Mr. FLOOD. Could we agree to finish the general debate 
to-day—run on until we finish it to-day? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Oh, that is utterly impossible. 
There is no reason for that. I can not understand why we 
should hasten to a conclusion to-day and then adjourn over. 
Why can we not let the debate run to-day, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is what I suggest, to let the debate run 
to-day, and then the gentleman from Virginia and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin can agree on some time. 

Mr. FLOOD. We will agree to let the debate run on to-day, 

The SPEAKER. Who is to control the time? 

Mr. FLOOD. While we will not need half the time, I ask 
that the time be controlled, half by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin and half by myself, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the Diplomatic 
and Consular appropriation bill; and pending that he asks that 
the time to-day be equally divided between himself and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. FTLoop was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations for the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, with Mr. HUMPHREYS in the chair. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, this bill carries a considerably 

larger amount than the appropriations heretofore made in the 
Diplomatic. and Consular appropriation bill. For that reason 
I desire to address the House in reference to the splendid work 
that has been accomplished by that branch of our public service 
which is supported by the appropriation carried in this bill, 
Our foreign service is handled by the Department of State. 
- The Department of State has always been one of the very 
important governmental departments. It was the first depart- 
ment of our Government created, and has been the center of the 
stage during most of our history. 

It was first known as the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
and had to do exclusively with our foreign relations; but dur- 
ing the very year in which it was created, 1789, an act was 
passed charging the Secretary of Foreign Affairs with the safe- 
keeping of the acts and records and seals of the United States 
and changing the name of the department to its present name. 

All through our history, in peace and in war, this depart- 
ment has played a great and important part, but never a more im- 
portant part than during the present great crisis in the world's 
history. We have had great Secretaries of State, among them 
Jefferson, Pickering, Marshall, Madison, Monroe, Adams, Clay, 
Webster, Buchanan, Black, Seward, Everetts, Blaine, Bayard, 
Olney, Root, Knox, and Bryan, but none of these distinguished 
men have discharged the duties of this great office more effi- 
ciently than the courtly gentleman, the able lawyer, the dig- 
nified official who now holds it. [Applause.] The Secretary of 
State has a splendid corps of assistants. They have done their 
work quietly and unostentatiously, but with great efficiency and 
good to this country and to the cause of humanity. [Applause.] 

1 feel that at this time when such tremendous burdens and 
responsibilities have been placed upon the State Department, 
and when these responsibilities have been so splendidly and 
successfully met and discharged that some statement of their 
accomplishment is due to the Secretary and his efficient corps 
of assistants. [Applause.] 

With the entry of the United States into the war there arose 
at once vital problems of coordination and cooperation between 
this country and the allies. What America had or could pro- 
duce in men, supplies, and money had to be determined and 
then fitted to the needs and requirements of the various fronts, 
The problems of apportionment were tremendous, necessitating 
negotiations of great magnitude. The situation led to the send- 
ing to this country of diplomatic missions from England, 
France, Italy, Russia, Japan, Belgium, and a number of other 
countries. These missions came with intricate problems, ques- 
tions for diplomatic cooperation and decision, questions of 
financial arrangements, and of military and naval requirements, 
and of general policies. 

These missions carried on their negotiations through the De- 
partment of State. Their military experts were brought into 
relation with ours; their financial experts were put in contact 
with the Treasury Department; their economic and blockade 
experts were taken to the appropriate American authorities. 
Arrangements of all sorts were speedily made. The Depart- 
ment of State had directly to do with many of these problems, 
such as those concerning supplies to neutral countries contigu- 
ous to Germany, and with military and naval problems, when 
the military and naval activities assumed a political tinge. 

The negotiations begun at the time of America’s entry into 
the war have since been carried on with undiminished vigor, 
as questions of world importance have one after another arisen. 
In every new situation the Department of State has measured 
up fully to the necessities of the occasion and to the very best 


traditions of our Government and our country. In no instance 


has it fallen down. [Applause.] In no instance has a single 
bureau failed to give a good account of itself. 

In addition to the diplomatic missions, our State Department 
officials received and negotiated with special commercial mis- 
sions from Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, taking 
up with them the very intricate problems of supplies to be ex- 
changed, based on the part of the United States on a determina- 
tion to permit nothing to go to these countries without full 
guarantees that American commodities should not reach the 
enemy, and on the part of the others of their own welfare and 
economic and political needs and requirements. 

The successful conduct of these negotiations constitutes one 
of the vital aspects of the war and reflects great credit upon the 
Department of State. [Applause.] 

Under the direction of the Secretary of State, the special war 
mission, headed by Col. House, went to England and France, 
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carrying on toward completion the werk begun by the e 
diplomatic and war missions which came to this country. 

of us are familiar with the House mission in bringing into — 
war America's full strength— military, naval, i and 
economic. The discussions in Europe, as did those which took 
place in this country, led to a thorough and complete under- 
standing of precisely what the allies needed from this country 
and exactly what this country could furnish, with the equally 
important decisions as te when and. how they could be furnished, 
and under our great Secretary of the Treasury and our able 
nud efficient Secretaries of War and Navy, we will furnish 
more in men and means than was expected of us in a far shorter 
time than had been the fondest hope of our own people or the 
nations with which we are associated in this war. [Applause.] 

The visit of the Japanese mission to this country resulted 
in the exchange of notes between the Seeretary of State and 
Viscount Ishii, which removed causes of friction between the 
two countries and works for peace in the Far East, making quite 
remote the possibility so often discussed ef trouble between 
this country and Japan. 

Under instructions from the department, a mission was sent 
1 Russia under the distinguished leadership of the Hon. Elihu 

pot. 

The war, with all of these new activities, has brought upon 
the department and its corps of werkers here and abroad an 
avalanche of problems, many of them entirely new and most 
complicated. A very considerable number of these problems 
affect not only this country but other countries engaged om our 
side in the war. This makes necessary general negotiations, 
exchange of views between the several foreign offices and co- 
ordination of opinion, and finally unanimeus decision. 
necessitates a largely increased force of all classes of officials 
in our Diplomatic and Consular and Secret Services. 

Jo meet these increasing burdens and supply a sufficient force 
to discharge the demands upon our foreign service, we are asked 
for a very considerable increase of appropriations over the 
amounts our bills have carried during the past. 

The existing appropriation law carried a total of 85,082. 746.66; 
the pending bill carries a total of $8,206,086.66, making an 
increase of $3,123,340. This increase is made up largely of 
allowances for additional clerks at embassies and: legations, 
contingent expenses for foreign missions, the secret fund, post 
allowanees, allowance for clerk hire at consulates, contingent 
expenses of consulates, relief of American citizens and prisoners 
ef war, and other similar items. 

The bill also carries provision for 25 new secretaries to our 
embassies and legations. When we entered the war there was, 


of course, a complete cessation of intercourse between Germany 


and the United States, and later between this country and 
Turkey and Austria. This meant the withdrawal of the large 
American embassies in Berlin, Vienna, and Constantinople, as 


well as the whole of the consular service in Germany, Austria~ 


Hungary, and Turkey. The personnel thus made available 
was instantly absorbed while the constantly increasing inter- 
course between this country and the allied nations, as well as 
with most ef the neutrals, caused such a tremendous. increase 
of work that it was found that more secretaries, as well as clerks, 
in embassies and legations were absolutely necessary. 

E believe the House will agree with the committee that in no 
item of the bill has the committee allowed a larger increase for 
our foreign service than the exigencies and necessities of the 
present emergency imperatively demand, 

Even during the years before America became an actual par- 
ticipant in the war there was a constant expansion of the work 
of the State Department. Although we were neutral, the de- 
partment's problems constantly increased. Caring for the in- 
terests of belligerents in various countries was one detail of 
the new work, while the constantly arising preblems of neu- 
trality, as well as those ef protecting America’s interests abroad, 
added more work. The department, however, undertook to 
carry on this work without any very great, increase: of appro- 
priations, but the time has come when these increases are abso- 
lutely neeessary in order to do at all efficiently the work that 
falls to this great department of the Government. 

When the United States entered the war seme ef the problems 
involving the defense of her neutrality and other similar prob- 
lems disappeared, but immediately there sprung up greater 
problems of another character. 

Every additional letter and telegram to er from the depart- 
ment or to or from our embassies, legations, and consulates 
means, of course. additional work for the departmental per- 
sennel and for the personnel of the embassies, legations, and 
consulates. 

, Owing te the importance of the werk done by the Department 
of State, which is the connecting link between this and@ all other 


This | 


nations, most of it is conducted by cable: This is more true now 
than ever before, ewing to the war urgency of most of the for- 
eign business and to the irregularity and slowness of the mails 
caused by the shipping situation. I am told that there has beem 
um increase of nearly 800 per cent in this character of work. 
In the period from the Ist, to the 15th of January, 1914, there 
were 28.300 words cabled. In the same period in 1918 there 
were 217,597 words. 

Every message sent by telegraph requires the service and 
receives the attention of a number of high-class officials in the 
department, and the same is true of the cables sent from our 
embassies, legations, and: consulates. This is only an instance 
of the increased work in our foreign service. The communica- 
lions: recorded in the Bureau of Indexes show a great increase, 
while the department’s correspondence with the foreign. service, 
and contra, which is carried en in pouches, shows an astonishing 
increase. 

These facts establish the mere volume of work that has been 
accomplished and which progresses in increasing magnitude. 

In addition to all the new war work, the ordinary functiens 
of the department go on. While there is little which happens 
which does not touch or is not touched by war, there still re- 
mains the usual volume of work in connection with the protec- 
tion of Ameriean citizens and interests abroad—less. than before 
the war because of the severance of relations with several large 
countries, but still enough to occupy the time and attention of a 
staff equal to that which was maintained prior to August, 1914. 

Therefore, the department has as much to do in mere quantity 
as it had in time of peace, and added to this is all the new war 
work. 

First in importance among the new activities of the depart- 
ment comes, of course, the matter of general diplomatie inter- 
course between this country and those assoeiated with us in 
the war, questions of politics and diplomacy, and, where the 
two go together, of military action and diplomacy. All this 
fails to the Department of State, and along with it a vast amount 
of labor in connection with certain coordinate branches of the 
Government which have vital mutual interests with America's 
associates in the war and no direct means of communication. ex- 
SDE Dn through the Department of State. 

There exists now the War Trade Board, charged with the 
enforcement of the trading with the enemy act and making up 
the enemy trading list. Its chairman, the Hon. Vance C. Me- 
Cormick, is the department’s representative on the board, and 
the Department of State, under the guidance of this able Penn- 
sylvanian, is largely responsible for the policy of this board. 
The werk of the War Trade Board involves investigation of 
thousands of firms the world over to ascertain if they have an 
enemy taint and if they should be placed on the enemy trading 
list, so that American citizens may not deal with them. Here 
the American Consular Service is utilized most extensively, 
consuls in all countries being used to investigate and report on 
the character of firms and to make recommendations as to 
whether licenses for exports from the United States shall be 
permitted. These investigations are running into the thousands. 

The War Trade Board comes into close contact with the de- 
partment in the matter of determining the quantity of supplies 
permitted to go to neutral countries contiguous to Germany and 
elsewhere. The questions are complex, involving the necessity, 
which must be determined, as to Ameriean needs as well as 
those of neutrals, the matter of supply and demand, of ex- 
pediency and barter, which means arranging that in return for 
supplies from this country the other party concerned shall 
furnish us with commodities which they have and we need. 
The ramification leads to the Food Administration, where the 
availability of foodstuffs for export as well as the necessity for 
certain foods abroad is determined, and to the Treasury, where 
matters concerning money and supplies are settled. The de- 
partment’s business. with the War Trade Board alone requires 
the services of several administrative officers, numerous clerks, 
and the constant eonsideration of the actual head of the de- 
partment, The furnishing of supplies to neutrals and associates 
almost invariably has a political tinge which requires very 
careful consideration and action. 

Another important work of magnitude which has come to 
the department is that of distribution of enemy shipping. At 
the outbreak of the war many enemy ships took refuge in ports 
which have ceased to be neutral ports. The obtaining of this 
highly valuable tonnage and its distribution among. the allies 
for war operation has made necessary long and arduous negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Wich reference to the services 


now being rendered by the War Trade Bureau, I would like to 
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ask the gentleman whether American merchants are still re- Another feature of the department’s new work concerns the 


quired to apply to the Textile Alliance for leave to obtain ship 
space. It was the practice in certain cases for American mer- 
chants to ge to the British consul general at New York or to 
the Textilé Alliance, a British corporation, to obtain leave to do 
foreign business. I want to know if that condition still holds? 

Mr. FLOOD. I should think not, although I am not prepared 
to answer the question because it has not come under my 
observation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has referred 
to the work done by Mr. McCormick, and the question seems 
important because American merchants were being prejudiced 
by having to submit their business affairs to foreign agents, 
due, of course, to the war. In my judgment the practice ought 
to be discontinued since an American official is presumed to 
have control of that situation. 

Mr. FLOOD. I agree with the gentleman, and I think per- 
haps he will find that that has been done, but I am not pre- 
pared to answer positively. 

When we entered the war Canada was the only country in 
the Western Hemisphere in the war, nor in the Far East was 
there any country at war except Japan. Since America entered 
the war, Cuba, Panama, Brazil, China, and Siam have declared 
war, and Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia, Nicaragua, Honduras, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, and Guatemala have severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany, thus placing themselves on the side of the 
United States. In the case of these Latin-American countries 
and China, the example of the United States undoubtedly had 
a potent influence. The Department of State by the distribu- 
tion of the President's speeches through the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service and in other ways did much to bring these 
countries to a full realization of what the war was about, and 
in that way exercised a strong influence upon the action those 
countries subsequently took. [Applause.] 

The series of exposures which the department has made, be- 
ginning with the Zimmermann note early last year, and followed 
by the Luxburg telegrams, the Bernstorff telegrams concerning 
Caillaux, and the secret German censorship regulations showing 
how the German press is controlled undoubtedly served to 
bring to the attention of Latin America as well as to the world 
the precise character of the German Government, with the 
consequent influence upon the policy of many of these countries 
toward Germany. Of the department's general secret service 
work little can be said at this time further than to most highly 
commend it, and to state that it has been most effective and 
useful. 

Since America’s entry into the war her foreign relations, for 
which the State Department is responsible, have greatly devel- 
oped, and this in the face of enormous difficulties. The ration- 
ing of neutrals, for instance, involving an interference with some 
of the vital supplies of such countries as Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden is a matter calculated to create intense irritation with 
the tangible risk of its developing into enmity. 

Too much can not be said of the splendid manner in which the 
State Department has handled this delicate situation. There 
is no friction with any of these neutrals growing out of the 
course which our Government was compelled to pursue with 
reference to these matters. [Applause.]. 

There are innumerable lesser phases of departmental war 
work which add to the volume of labor. It falls to the depart- 
ment to look after the interests and to assure proper treatment 
for American prisoners of war in enemy hands. Of these there 
are now only a few, less than 150, but it is to be expected that 
there will be more, and elaborate machinery for their care has 
been created. A committee in Switzerland has been organized 
under the supervision of the legation at Berne which sends to 
the Americans in German prison camps food, money, and 
clothing, without which they would soon be destitute. The 
history of the war shows that the lot of prisoners in Germany is 
an unhappy one. Without food from the outside they would 
starve; without clothing they would freeze. Their welfare de- 
mands constant vigilance, instant protest against mistreatment, 
and firm demand for remedies. The department must also pro- 
tect other Americans in Germany and property left behind by 
Americans who have departed. 

In turn the Department of State is responsible for the welfare 
of enemy aliens in this country. Here Sweden represents Aus- 
trian interests and Switzerland Germany's, and with the lega- 
tions of those two countries in Washington there is a constantly 
growing correspondence, involving much investigation as to the 
welfare of interned enemy aliens and of prisoners of war. In 
addition there is much work connected with the handling of 
enemy property by the alien property custodian. 


welfare of subject races. In Palestine, Armenia, Syria, Poland, 
and yarious other places the plight of the people is pitiable. 
Several organizations haye interested themselves in affording 
succor, and this is sent through the Department of State. 
Often the question of sending supplies and money involves diplo- 
matic interchange between this country and the allies and be- 
tween us and the enemy, through established neutral channels. 
Proper safeguards must be established to prevent relief sup- 
plies sent to occupied Poland from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. Similarly the department has to do with the relief 
of Belgium and the occupied portions of northern France. 

The American Red Cross is extensively engaged in several 
places abroad, in Russia, Poland, the Balkans, and elsewhere. 
The work of the Red Cross receives the support and assistance 
of the department, without whose machinery the Red Cross 
would have difficulty in carrying on its work. 

A very important and a very complicated feature of the de- 
partment’s work has been the negotiation, still proceeding, of 
treaties with several nations for reciprocal drafting of nationals. 
These negotiations are now about concluded. 

Information is, of course, the most vital element of war. 
Prior to America’s participation there existed a certain system 
of interchange of information between America's Diplomatic 
and Consular Service and the department. This has since been 
greatly expanded. The missions abroad are now kept fully in- 
formed of all essential developments. Each week the various 
political bureaus collate all information pertaining to their 
work. When the facts are brought together a review of the 
week is appended and then the whole is made up into “ informa- 
tion series.“ These are sent to embassies and legations which 
are entitled to see them. They are confidential and nonconfi- 
dential. The nonconfidential contain much information of great 
value for publicity purposes abroad, leading to a clearer public 
understanding of America's aims and activities. I am told 
that the embassy in London receives from the department each 
week between fifty and seventy-five thousand words of material, 
In addition to this the department carries on a cabled informa- 
tion service. Facts from London of interest to the embassy in 
Rome, or possibly the legation in Peking, are speedily trans- 
mitted. The department also supervises the exchange of cer- 
tain information between this country and the cobelligerents. 

While war tasks accumulate many questions arise just as in 
the days of peace. For instance, the department has lately 
been most busily engaged in an effort to prevent a boundary 
dispute between Guatemala and Honduras becoming something 
worse. The questions arising out of the proper distribution of 
the waters of the Colorado and Rio Grande Rivers’ between 
this country and Mexico are being handled so as to avoid any 
dispute between the two Republics in the future. Negotiatio 
looking toward making the Army’s and the farmers’ supply of 
nitrate certain have gone on simultaneously with the efforts to 
keep peace in the oil fields of Mexico. Steps have been taken 
for the relief of the earthquake sufferers in Guatemala, while 
the department was giving careful attention to the situation in 
Russia. 

In addition to all these, the department has been making care- 
ful and efficient efforts to watch all developments in enemy 
countries, and has succeeded in establishing a flow of informa- 
tion which keeps the Government well informed as to what is 
happening within the enemy lines. 

When peace comes the work of the department will be in- 
creased. The various problems of peace will need much atten- 
tion. The Consular Service has to a considerable degree 
stopped its ordinary commercial work, owing to other important 
activities and to the disappearance of commerce. With the 
dawn of peace commercial activities and reports will be of more 
importance than ever before. For the proper promotion and 
protection of America’s interests during the period of intensified 
commercial competition which is to follow the war, the Depart- 
ment of State must now during the war prepare for the time 
that is to follow. This is being done—splendidly and efficiently 
done. [Applause.] 

All of these manifold duties the officials of the State Depart- 
ment, those at home as well as those abroad, under the guid- 
ance of the Secretary of State, have performed with a splendid 
fidelity and a singular degree of efficiency. [Applause.] 

The Secretary of State, entertaining a thorough disdain for 
noisy notoriety, has been content, with arduous toil, to move 
steadily along the path of duty in the faithful, able, and splendid 
performance of the labors and responsibilities that appertain 
to his position. [Applause.] 

It is said by Bacon that the greatest builders are the build- 
ers of state.” But their most important works are performed 
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in the closet and not before the public gaze. They are like the 
silent workers that in the unseen depth of the ocean lay the 
coral foundations of uprising islands and the enduring beams of 
mighty continents, : 

And so the impress of the mind, character, and diligence of 
Robert Lansing will be left upon the important and far-reaching 
measures that come under his consideration as an international 
leader, and will add to the advancement of the cause of hu- 
manity and to the prosperity, the glory, and the honor of this 
Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FLOOD, I will. 

Mr. FESS. In the interesting review of the activities of the 
State Department, diplomatically considered, the chairman men- 
tioned the name of Col. House. Would the chairman care to 
state just what status he possessed while in Europe? 

Mr. FLOOD, I would say that Col. House was the personal 
representative of the President. Men occupying similar posi- 
tions and haying similar functions to those of Col. House have 
been called confidential agents, secret agents, commissioners, and 
secret plenipotentiaries. 

Mr, FESS. Would that include any authority whatever? 

Mr. FLOOD, Yes; such authority as the President conferred 
upon him. 

Mr. FESS. Is there any limit to that diplomatically consid- 
ered; could such authority go to any extent? 

Mr, FLOOD, The President is the organ of our diplomtie 
intercourse. The authority of his personal representative could 
only be limited by him. 

Mr, FESS. It is rather an unusual procedure in the history 
of diplomacy. 

Mr. FLOOD. No; we have resorted to that character of rep- 
resentation frequently in our history. President Washington did 
in negotiating a treaty of peace with Algiers. The gentleman 
will recall that a former President sent Mr. Blount, of Georgia, 
to Hawaii with paramount authority over our minister there 
und for the purpose of protecting American lives and interests, 
to bind this country in any agreement between this country and 
Hawaii. 

Mr. FESS. That was President Cleveland. 

Mr. FLOOD. - Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The reason I ask the question is that there las 
been a good deal of inquiry by Members as to the exact status, 
diplomatically considered, that this representative in Europe 
occupied. It is not that of a minister plenipotentiary nor an 
ambassador ? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. As the personal representative of the 
President. He was appointed in pursuance of a precedent estab- 
lished by Washington and followed by many of our Presidents, 

Mr. FESS. Would he be received officially by any country 
there? 

Mr. FLOOD. Theoretically he could not claim full diplo- 
matic privileges, yet practically I assume that any man who 
went from this country as a personal representative of the Presi- 
dent would be received with all the courtesies and honors that 
are accorded to our ambassadors. 

Mr. FESS. The report, if he has one to make, will be made 
specifically to the President? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. And that information is not common property? 

Mr. FLOOD. When the public interests would not be jeop- 
nrdized thereby I presume that the President would make the 
report public; otherwise he would not, as he should not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is there any provision made in this bill for 
increasing the salaries of consular officers located in the Re- 
public of China? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; except this: This bill carries what is known 
as a post-allowance fund, 

Under the provisions of this bill that can be used in any 
country in the world, and the purpose of the department, as 
we gathered from the hearings, was to make allowances out 
of that fund to all of our diplomatic and consular officers, at- 
tachés, and employees when the increased cost of living justi- 
fied it. 


Mr. AUSTIN, Mr. Chairman, my understanding from a friend 


in the foreign service in China is that on account of the in- 
creased value of the silver coin in China and the high cost of 
living the old standard of wages or salaries fixed in the con- 
sular and diplomatic appropriation bill is not sufficient; in 
other words, that their salaries were based upon a low valua- 
tion of the siver coin or currency in the Republic of China, 
and therefore they thought that Congress ought to increase 
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their salaries in order to meet the increase in the value of the 
silver coin and the high cost of living, 

Mr. FLOOD, The salaries were not in the first instance 
based upon the low value of the silver, They were fixed with- 
out reference to that, but when these gentlemen got our ex- 
change in China they were able to get a good deal more money 
in silver than was mentioned in the appropriation. Sometimes 
they would get $2 for $1 and sometimes $2.25 for 51. Silver 
has increased in value, and of course that is not now the case 
with these salaries. They get now just about the salaries that 
they were thought to be getting all along. But the Department 
of State realizes that the increased cost of living in China is 
very great, as it is in all other countries, and it proposes, while 
there is no increase in the salaries carried in the bill, out of 
the post-allowance fund, to make allowances to officials there 
Just as they do in other countries, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Did the committee consider the question of 
the Government purchasing the present quarters or purchasing 
land for the construction of quarters for the American consul 
general at Hankow, China? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; that was not before the committee. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has it ever been considered by the committee? 

Mr. FLOOD. It never has. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Texas 
Mr. SLAYDEN] inquired as to the disposition of alien property 
taken over by the alien property custodian. I am interested in 
that matter. I did not catch the answer of the gentleman from 
Virginia. Did I understand the gentleman from Virginia to 
say anything about the disposition of the alien Property? 

Mr. FLOOD. I said where it was not Government property 
aud was not confiscated during the war, I thought it would be 
returned to the owners after the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the act creating the 
alien property custodian provide that Congress itself shall dis- 
pose of that property in its own way after the war? That is my 
recollection of the act. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think it does, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, that 
is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The alien property custodian, 
vs I understand it, is merely a custodian, 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He takes the property over as 
he discovers it or uncovers it and holds it for the disposition 
of Congress at the close of the war. 

Mr. FLOOD. My view is—and I suppose that is the view of 
the gentleman—that that property that is here and has not 
been confiscated and sold by our alien property custodian will 
be returned to the people who own it after the war. That will 
be the will of Congress, 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
gress, 

Mr. FLOOD. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Esch, who is on the committee, refreshes my memory. 
I merely wanted to know whether I got the gentleman's answer 
correctly. It is up to Congress to dispose of that property as it 
Sees fit after the war. 

Mr. FLOOD. Certainly ; Congress could confiscate it all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Was not that a wise reservation of power, 
with the thought in mind that the disposition that is made of 
property of aliens now in charge of our custodian would be 
dependent somewhat upon the treatment accorded American 
owners of property in Germany confiscated or taken control of 
by the Germans? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Certainly. I merely wanted 
to emphasize the fact that the alien property custodian is a 
custodian merely, and has no power to dispose of property. 
Congress does that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Virginia permit me to make an inguiry of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. FLOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I want to inquire whether 
Germany chacted its law concerning the holdings of Americans 
in Germany after our enactment or prior thereto? 

Mr, SLAYDEN. I can not state about that, but I under- 
stood the reservation of power of Congress to dispose of the 
property afterwards was a step to enable us to act properly if 
there were reciprocity in the matter by Germany, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Subject to the will of Con- 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Virginia yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Certainly. 5 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman in his 
speech made some reference to the committee that had been 
appointed with headquarters at Berne, Switzerland, to look 
after the health and comfort of American prisoners of war. IS 
that a civilian committee, or is it a committee that has govern- 
mental jurisdiction from the United States, or what are its 
functions? 

Mr. FLOOD. It is not a committee. It is the American 
legation at Berne. Of course, that legation has been very 
much enlarged for the purpose, through the friendly relations 
of Switzerland with Germany, of bringing about an arrange- 
ment by which our legation at Berne and the Swiss foreign 
office at Berne can provide for our prisoners of war in Germany. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For instance, one of the first prisoners of 
war captured came from my State, Alabama. Would it be pos- 
sible through that legation for the relatives or parents of a 
particular prisoner of war to keep in touch with his where- 
abouts and whether he is alive? 

Mr. FLOOD. As soon as they get in touch with him, cer- 
tainly. It would be absolutely possible, it would be easy. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am interested in the colloquy which took 
place betwen the chairman of the committee and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess], with reference to the status of Col. 
House. I would ask if he is sent as the prerogative of the 
presidency itself, and not based at all upon any legislation 
that the Congress of the United States has ever provided? I 
ask this not as a matter of criticism, but as a matter of inquiry. 

Mr. FLOOD, My understanding is that it is the prerogative 
of the President, that almost since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment Presidents have been sending representatives of this 
character to foreign nations when vital questions were con- 
cerned, to get information and to negotiate for the Executive 
when this class of appointees could serve a better purpose than 
the ambassadors and ministers and other regularly appointed 
and confirmed diplomatic agents. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Let me refresh the gentleman’s memory. 
President Roosevelt while President sent a man by the name of 
Hollander to Santo Domingo, put him on a warship and sent him 
down as his special representative. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thank the gentleman for the reminder. I 
now recall that case and the debate in the Senate between Sena- 
tors Bacon and Spooner in reference to it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And President Lincoln also sent one. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think it has been done quite a number of 
times, and it has been thrashed out in the Senate frequently, and 
the right of the President to make such appointments has al- 
ways been sustained. There can be no question about the right. 

Mr. FESS. I should like to know who President Lincoln 
sent. 

Mr. FLOOD. I said it has been done a number of times. I 
ean not recall any instance in President Lincoln's administra- 
tion, and I also said it had been thrashed out in the Senate, and 
the right had been fairly established years ago. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I can remind the gentleman of one very 
historic instance, in which a man was sent by Mr. Cleveland 
to Mexico when Gen. Johnson, of Savannah, was minister. It 
was on unfortunate selection the President made, because this 
man did not reflect credit. He was sent, however. These people 
were only sent to advise, and they had no official function to 
perform in the way of an officer of the Government at all. 

Mr. SLOAN. I was not questioning the authority of the 
President, but it was an inquiry directed as just how he was sent, 
whether as a prerogative or whether he followed out something 
that legislation heretofore had paved the way for sending him. 

Mr. FLOOD. As a prerogative of the President who has the 
jurisdiction of our foreign relations, not as the result of power 
conferred by legislative enactment. 

Mr. FESS. Will the chairman please state and insert in the 
Recorp what particular power, if any, was made public that the 
commissioner or representative carried with him? 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman, of course, remembers the un- 
limited powers given Mr. Blount in the Hawaiian matter. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, in that connection I wish to 
ask the gentleman if I understood him correctly a while ago 
as to President Cleveland sending ex-Congressman Blount 
to Hawaii with a view to taking over the islands? My recol- 
lection of that matter is the administration sent him there to 
use his influence as a representative of this Government to 
restore the queen. 


Mr. FLOOD. I did not know whether the purpose was to 
restore the queen or to take over the islands. I was not dis- 
cussing that phase of the question; but President Cleveland 
sent Mr. Blount to Hawaii as his personal representative to 
take in consideration the situation and act in a way that 
would be to the best interests of this Government and this 
country and the Hawaiian people. ; 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does not the gentleman well remember in 
the MeKinley campaign following the Hawaiian incident that 
the charge was that President Cleveland had sent a representa- 
tive there with instructions to haul down the American flag 
and restore the queen? 

Mr. FLOOD. I would not like to stand sponser for all the 
things the gentleman has said in his political campaigns. 

Mr, AUSTIN. That was said all over the country, and 
was one thing that aided very largely in creating a sentiment 
in the United States against the reelection of President Cleve- 
land, that it was the intention of the administration to haul 
down the American flag in the Hawaiian Islands and restore 
the queen. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But Mr. Cleveland was not a candidate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Well, that defeated the Democratic Party. 

Mr. FLOOD. I know there were charges of that kind, and 
doubtless the gentleman made them on the stump; but I am 
not discussing what the President's purposes were in sending 
Mr. Blount as his personal representative. I am only discus- 
ing his right to send such a representative. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I misunderstood, perhaps, what the gentle- 
man said when his attention was called to it by the Repre- 
sentative from Ohio, and therefore I wanted the Recorp to 
state what actually occurred and the reasons why he was sent 
there. 

Mr. FLOOD. Well, I do not know those were the reasons, 
There were no specific instructions along that line given to Mr. 
Blount. 

Mr. AUSTIN.. “ Paramount. Blount.” 

Mr. FLOOD. He was sent there with wide and unlimited 
powers, with paramount authority, and he exercised the powers 
and authority given him. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Well, he failed in his mission. The queen 
was not restored, the Cleveland administration refused consent 
to take over the islands, they established the Republic of 
Hawaii, and on the elation of President McKinley a treaty 
was negotiated in the Senate and the islands became a part of 
the United States. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know that he failed in his mission. 
That was not the question asked me and that is not what I 
intended to address myself to in answer. I know that he had 
wide and extensive powers and that he exercised the powers. 
Whether he was successful in exercising them I can not under- 
take to discuss here. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The power conferred upon the 
President in sending Mr. House to Europe is on all fours with 
the power conferred upon the President in sending Mr. Root to 
Russia, is it not, as an advisor in each instance? 

Mr. FLOOD. The House mission, of course, was sent with 
wider powers and 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I meant to say that the author- 
ity vested in the President is the same in each instance? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; the authority is the same in each instance. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, to be perfectly understood, I 
would like to state to the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs that the Constitution quite specifically defmes the 
powers of the President over these appointments—how our 
country shall be represented and with what authority in other 
countries—and by legislation these representatives have been 
classified in various classes; and Col. House does not fall, as 
I understand the chairman to state, in any of the classes, 
either as an ambassador, minister plenipotentiary, resident min- 
ister, or any other that we have thus far officially recognized. 
And what I wanted was, in no captious criticism but inasmuch 
as there has been a point of dispute, to say that the chairman 
should put in his remarks the exact status, if we can get it, 
of Col. House, and what particular authority, if any, he pos- 
sessed when he went there, in order that the country, which 
has raised the question as to this particular authority, might 
be informed. I ask it as n member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs—— 

Mr. FLOOD. I will do it with great pleasure. 

Mr. FESS (continuing). And not at all with captious 
criticism. 

Mr. REED. Will the chairman of the committee yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. REED. The chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs may perhaps enlighten me on this point: I am inter- 
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ested to know what the gentleman's opinion is as to Germany's 
position in regard to alleviating the condition of American 
prisoners, Does he believe that Germany will cooperate in any 
way to let America, or the prisoners’ friends in America, allevi- 
ate their condition? 

Mr, FLOOD. I believe it has to be carefully watched and 
the rights and interests of our prisoners insisted upon, and I 
believe if that is done they will be taken care of for fear of 
retaliation on our part if they are not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers], a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I desire to address myself to-day in some detail to the 
status of the mail service between the United States and the 
members of the American Expeditionary Force in France. The 
House will remember that a week ago to-day a resolution was 
adopted without debate, which I had previously introduced, 
which called upon the Postmaster General to furnish the House 
with certain information on that subject. On January 31 the 
Postmaster General made his report to the House, and that re- 
port has been printed as House Document No. 892. I have here 
ou the desk a number of copies, in case Members may care to 
consult it, or, of course, they can get it as usual through the 
document room. 

Here is perhaps the key sentence of Mr. Burleson’s report? 

The time required to transmit postal matter from the United States 
to members of the American Expeditionary Force in France has been 
found to be from 15 to 80 days, according to the location or frequency 
of change of the location of the military unit to which the addressee 
belongs and according to the regularity of the ocean transportation. 

Mr. Burleson continues: 


Instances have been reported where letters from the Middle West, 
mailed so as to make close connection with mea Freuch liner or 
fast transport, have reached addressevs at the front in from 12 to 14 


days. 

And he proceeds: 

Owing to the irregularity of sailings from New York and constant 
shifting of military units, about 80 days, on an average, should be 
allo for the average letter from the United States to reach the 
camps in nce, 

But the substance of the report, as I said, is that the time 
required to transmit postal matter from the United States to 
the members of our expeditionary force is from 15 to 30 days. 

I confess I was very much surprised at that statement of the 
Postmaster General. Let me say at the outset that I do not 
approach this matter in a controversial spirit or in a critical 
spirit. I have no desire to comment adversely upon the Post 
Office Department or upon any other department or upon any 
individual. 

But I am impelled to say this: Although Mr. Burleson, of 
course, believes his statement to be true, there are at least 
150,000 American soldiers in France to-day, from Gen. Pershing 
down to the newest recruit in the American forces, who can 
testify of personal knowledge that his statement does not 
represent the usual fact. There are 150,000 homes in the United 
States who from their own bitter experience know how wide of 
the mark his statement is. 

I had expected that the Postmaster General in his report 
would recognize that there were very considerable postal de- 
lays, would indicate that the usual time of mail in transit was 
à very much greater period than that which he mentions, and 
that he would then go on to indicate what changes he proposed 
to make in order to bring about the sorely needed improvement. 
But he begins with the hypothesis that it takes from 15 to 30 
days for the transit; he continues in a tenor which indicates 
that he is perfectly satisfied with the conditions to-day, and that 
in his judgment they are not capable of improvement. 

So, under those circumstances, it becomes my first duty to 
set forth what I believe to be the fact as to the time whieh is 
actually required to transmit mail from the United States to 
members of the American Expeditionary Force in France. 

Members of the House will pardon me if I allude to a per- 
sonal experience which befell me in December when I was in 
France and on my way from Paris by train to the headquarters 
of the American troops. I found myself, quite by accident, in 
a railroad compartment seating six, with five officers of the 
American forces on their way back from Paris to the front. 
Three of them happened to be personal acquaintances. And 
without any suggestion of mine, because at that time I had 
never heard this question even discussed, they began to talk 
about the mail service. All of these five men are widely known 
on both sides of the ocean, so that it can not be argued that their 
experience resulted from their own obscurity or from difficulty 
in tracing their whereabouts. These are the facts about their 
experiences With the mail as jotted down by me in my journal 
at the time: ; 


Gen. A had sailed from the United States on September 25. 
The date of this railway journey was December 11. His wife 
had written Dim daily during that time. He had received only 
five of her letters. He had received none by mail for 47 days. 

Lieut. B had sailed from the United States on August 25. He 
was a subscriber to two Boston daily newspapers. He had re- 
ceived but five issues in all and but five letters. N 

Lieut. C had sailed for France on September 26. His mother 
had written him regularly twice a week; only four of the letters 
had reached him, the last dated October 23, about seven weeks 
prior to the time of our conversation. 

Capt. D had been in France since June 1. Although his wife 
had written to him weekly, as he knew from other sources of 
information, he had received but one letter from her since his 
arrival. 

Col. E sailed from the United States about September 20. AIL 
his wife's letters to him are numbered in the order of her writing. 
Letter No. 1, dated September 23, reached him Noyember 30. A 
friend brought over letter No. 15, dated November 11. He had 
received only one other up to the date of our conversation. He 
ee received none of the second-class mail which had been sent 
Um. 

A few days after that time, and about the middle of December, 
I was at a small town in which a portion of the American troops 
are undergoing training, not very far from general headquarters. 
I asked the officer in charge of the military post office if I might 
examine the letters which were in his post office awaiting de- 
livery, and ascertain for myself the dates when those letters 
had been canceled in the United States. I secured that oppor- 
tunity, and I examined, I think, every letter which had come 
from the United States and which was awaiting delivery to the 
Soldiers. This was the middle of December. Not one of those 
letters was canceled on a date as late as November 1. In other 
words, as a minimum—and I can assure the Members of the 
House that this does not at all indicate the maximum of delay— 
as a minimum, at least seven weeks had elapsed between the 
date of cancellation in New York City, for example, and the 
moment when I examined them as they were there in the post 
office awaiting delivery. ~ 

I talked, of course, with a great many officers and soldiers 
of the American forces. I talked with them from Gen. Pershing 
down to the youngest and most recently arrived private. I 
never saw so uncomplaining a body of men from the top to the 
bottom. They had no complaint about their equipment, about 
their food, about their billets, or about the training methods; 
but almost without exception, and without any drumming up 
on my part, every man, from major general down, said; “ Can 
anything be done to improve the mail situation?“ 

Some of them would add, “ We do not care so much on our 
own account, but it troubles the people at home to know that 
we are not getting their letters.” I told them—and I am sure 
the Members of the House would have told them—that we 
should and must do everything that can be done in order to 
bring about an improvement, 

Mr. Chairman, of course, we have a war on our hands. OL 
course, military exigencies must come first. But the condition 
with which I deal is not a mere sentimental matter. It is not 
merely a question of the feelings of the soldiers themselves, or of 
their wives or parents at home. ‘Those considerations are 
extremely important, but there is the military aspect, also. 
Upon the morale of an army hangs a very large portion of its 
utility and excellence. If the morale of these soldiers is suffer- 
ing, their training and fighting ability will also suffer, I submit 
to Members of the House that nothing can be easily conceived 
that will tend to lower the morale of those men more than to 
feel either that their people at home are neglecting them by not 
writing or that the Postal Service is so negligent and so slack 
that the United States is not able to deliver their mail in a 
reasonable time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield 
there? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I had an illustration of that very line 
called to my attention recently in the case of a soldier who had 
been sick for a long time, who kept writing home and asking 
his parents why they did not write to him. He was not able 
to hear from them for 30 days. At the same time they were 
continually writing letters to him and were pnable to reach him, 
until I found ways of communicating with him through chan- 
nels outside of the ordinary. 

Mr. ROGERS, The men of the American forces abroad real- 
ize that there is a 3,500-mile ocean between their homes and 
themselves, and that of course they can not expect the kind of 
service that we demand in this country. I do not think they are 
unreasonable about it. I do not think that they fail to realize 
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that war exigencies must come first, or assert that the problem 
is wholly easy with a submarine-infested ocean between them 
and their homes. 3 

But they do ask that everything possible shall be done. They 
have gotten rather beyond the point of expecting packages to 
reach them. They have gotten beyond the point of expecting 
that when packages do come they will come in an unbroken con- 
dition. Time after time it has happened that when packages 
arrive the wrappers have been broken and the contents have been 
rifled, if not altogether removed. 

They have gotten over expecting to receive newspapers, simply 
because newspapers do not come. The soldiers recognize that 
things which take up bulk in trans-Atlantic liners can not, 
perhaps, be cared for with the same ease and celerity that letter 
mail can be. They ask of the American people that at least 
their letter mail shall be delivered to them as expeditiously and 
us safely as is possible. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is the gentleman from Massachusetts aware 
of the fact that the conditions he speaks of as existing in Europe 
also exiet in some of the camps in this country? For instance, 
Jefferson Barracks mall from Minnesota is 10 to 12 days old 
when it finally reaches the hands of the soldiers at Jefferson 
Barracks. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have heard statements of that kind. But 
T think the problem of postal service between here and the 
expeditionary forces in France is an entirely different one. 
J prefer to-day to address myself to the over-seas aspect, which 
will be of even greater importance as time goes by and as our 
troops in France become much more numerous. If the service 
has failed to care for the mail of 150,000 men, what will happen 
when one or two million of our men are in France? 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes, 

Mr. KEARNS. Has the gentleman made any investigation 
as to whether the trouble is on this side or on the other side? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I intended to call the gentleman's at- 
tention to a question in relation te the case that I alluded to, 
which was down at San Antonio, and that is that if the postal 
authorities are so negligent in a case like that, what will happen 
to our soldiers abroad? : 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I have received several letters from a 
gentleman in my district who has a son in France, and he tells 
me it is almost impossible to get mail to his son. Do you know 
whether there is any effort being made on the part of the au- 
thorities in this country to try to see whether the mail gets to our 
soldiers boys in France? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will give to the gentleman a copy of the 
report by the Postmaster General which has just been trans- 
mitted to the House, and which indicates the present prospect, 
or rather the lack of prospect. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, at the risk of being somewhat weari- 
some, I am going to read extracts from 15 or 20 of the very 
many letters which I have received, because they present actual 
and recent cases. The Post Office Department will tell you, if 
you take this matter up with it, that it wants specific cases. It 
is my purpose, so far as possible, to cooperate with the Post 
Office Deparment by furnishing specific illustration of the condi- 
tions which I believe exist. 

I Shall not read into the Recorp the names of the people who 
have written me, but I shall be very happy indeed to furnish 
those names to the Post Office Department if they desire them 
in connection with any investigation. I shall also be very glad 
to offer any information that I have and to render any assist- 
ance that I can to the Post Office Department in running down 
the difficulties and in correcting them if possible. 

I have here, for example, a letter from a man in Massachu- 
setts, who is chairman of a local draft board. He says: 

When the mails are delayed it causes both Mrs. K. and myself some 
worry. I am inclosing a copy of my son's letter, in which he says his 
mother’s letter of August 12 has just been received November 29. 
Now, that Js the kind of thing that gets on one’s nerves. The longest 
his letters to us have been on the way was four weeks, which is not 
so bad. Most of them came through in three weeks, which is very 
good, all things considered. Either Mrs. K., my daughter, or myself 
write each week in turn. We do not wish to overburden the mails 
by writing oftener, but how we do wish that our letters could be delivered 


promptly and that we could feel sure that, barring accidents, he gets 
them all, 


T think that as I proceed the Members will find that almost 
all the letters which discuss that phase of the case indicate 
that much the worse delays arise going east to France, and 
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that, on the whole, the service coming from France is us expe- 
ditious as can perhaps be expected. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman intend later in his re- 
marks to speak of the debarkation facilities? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr, TILSON. And the congestion of mails at the points of 
debarkation ? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; I shall come to that in just a moment. 
I shall be very glad to have the gentleman's observations on 
that point, because I confess I have not the detailed informa- 
tion which I should like. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. ROGERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. TEMPLE. With regard to delays to mail coming this 
way, the letters are not always promptly sent. I have received 
only two letters from a soldier in France, one of which was 
39 days on the way and the other 41 days on the way. 

Mr. ROGERS. I was trying to put the best foot forward for 
the department. I think it is unquestionably true that the 
Service is much less delayed coming this way than going the 
other way. 

Here is a letter from the president of a national bank—and 
I may say that the only bright spot in this mail situation is 
that the delays fall upon the just and the unjust, upon the 
rich and the poor, upon the high and the low alike. The 
Postal Service favors nobody, It is equally bad to all. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This letter says: 

T have a son in the medical branch of the service in France whose 
mail is sent in care of chief surgeon, lines of communication. It takes 
from six to eight weeks for him to receive a letter from_the United 
States, and there were sent four Christmas packages on November 5 
and about the 15th; that to 6th of January, 1918, had not reached him. 
These packages were all within the limit of 7 pounds and two wood 
cased, The first Christmas box, sent November 3, was received De- 
cember 11, and then the four others not at all up until January 6. 

The letters written home from France are received in from 16 to 30 
days, usually in about three weeks, but the letters from the States to 
him are very irregular, and to obtain a reply from a letter sent to 
France one must figure on about 12 weeks, at the least, 


Here is a letter which came to me in my absence on the other 
side, but which is typical of scores which I have received and of 
which I shall read only a few: 


I am writing this letter in interest of boys in the One hundred and 
first Regiment now in France. 

Every letter I have read, either personal or in the newspapers, the 
fellows all want to know why peop e don’t write to them. I, for one, 
have written 35 letters and my husband complains he has only received 
2. It can't be on account of the wrong address, for surely some one 
would write the address correctly. 

I think you will agree with me that nothing would make those soldiers 
happier than to get mail from home. 


Here is a letter from a physician in my home city of Lowell, 
whose son is a lieutenant in the expeditionary force: 


Would again ask your help in securing better facilities for reaching 
the men in France with comforts of various kinds, I have sent seven 
parcels to him (my son) for personal use and that of his command to 
the value of about $140. Only one parcel has reached him—December 
26—which left here October 2. One of his company received a parcel 
which had been opened and two or three pairs of heavy socks removed, 
Cases of this kind seem too frequent to be an accident. 


Here is a letter from a neighbor of mine whose son is abroad: 


My son has been in France since August, but has received less than 
a halt a dozen letters from home. For the past six weeks in every letter 
he states the fact, Still no mail from home.” I average writing five 
Jetters a week, In his last letter he mentions on that day receiving 
two letters from me with widely diferent dates, one dated October 1, 
the other a date in November. 


A Mrs. Quinn writes: 

The family and friends have written almost daily to the young man 
ever since he left with the troops, but all of his letters from the 
other side express great surprise at not hearing from his friends, and 
great anxiety because he does not hear, A letter received pale a few 
days ago by one of his friends here in Lowell inquired whether his par- 
ents were all right, and wished the friend to tell them that he was 
anxiously awaiting mail from them. 

Mrs. Quinn was greatly distressed that their letters had not been 

by the yo man, as they had been faithful correspondents, 
and was wondering if there was any way in which Mr. Rocers could 
ascertain why maey had not been delivered. Of course, the failure of a 
single letter (or of two or three letters) to reach the young man could 
not be wondered at, but she can not understahd why all letters from 
both family and friends have gone astray. 


Here is a letter from a Frenchwoman : 


Friends of mine who went away with the Eleventh Engineer Corps in 
July had as many as . addressed to them, and not one of 
them has been received. y two sons are on the eye of their departure 
for dear France to be on Gen. Pershing's staff. Now, a mother's heart 
is at stake. All I haye left is to write and send little delicacies to my 
dear boys—the only children I have ever had. Yes; my sacrifice is com- 
plete, but all for the sacred cause. 

A little touch of home is a whole lot to the lonely soldier in the 
trenches, 


And we all know that that is true. 


received 


[Applause.] 
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Here is a letter from a man in Lawrence, Mass.: 
We took great pains to early forward articles to our boy in Paris, 


France. To be more specific, on November 8, 3 I mailed at the Law- 
Dens post office (personally) a package of combination paper and 
envelopes. 

On November 9, 1917, I mailed pail yer PORANI) at the Law- 
rence post office one box with Christm from all members of 


the family. 
We have received from my boy during the last two months mail every 
two wecks on the average, but until he had been away from home two 
months, from September 12, 1917, he heard nothing from us. Up to 
dere 18, 1918 (the date of his last letter), he had not aide the 


articles I have mentioned. 


Here is a letter from a Vermont friend: 

Lots of our boys from here have had no letters; and, as I go among 
people, it is hard to kee spirits up when the lad is writing “ no letters; 
why doesn't mother write? 


Here is u letter from a constituent of the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Loxdwonr n: 

There certainly must be something radically wrong. Pa 
Christmas boxes, mailed and packed and examined by the Post Office 
Department as 5 Leng a before November 14 have not 
been reeeived up to 

I am anly one who has ee ‘up all we have, our two sons, who are 
in the Rainbow Division. I can fully appreciate that the Government 
has its hands full, but we feel that some consideration and feeling 
should be shown those brave boys over there somewhere and those they 
have left. 

You will notice that throughout this correspondence there is 
no bitterness, no vindictiveness, ef attack. We find everywhere 
au expression of regret that the conditions are as they are, and 
the expression of a hope that something may be done. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. C ‘ertainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Recently I received a letter from a 
number of ladies at Council Bluffs, who are mothers of boys 
who are across in Franee, and who sent a joint communication 
to me. They state that of the parcels that they had sent they 
were satisfied that at least 90 per cent had never reached the 
soldiers to whom they were consigned, and never would. 

Mr. ROGERS. I had a letter yesterday from Pittsburg, 
Kans., a town ef whieh the gentleman from Iowa may know 
the location, but of which I had not previously heard, I regret 
to say. This letter says: 

I have sent my son in France four boxes. Two I sent October 23 
via New York, the others we sent since Christmas. I received a cable- 
gram yesterday 8 me he had ont nothing. Can you imagine, 
Mr. Rocers, a boy years of age, away over there among strangers 
in this terrible confiiee? Christmas came and nothing from mother. 
I do hope you will take this up and inyestigate this. I am only one 
gee ap ge oe here in bag that 8 had the nae . — pried 

a e posta e Goyernmen , and wou 
ton Baa to insure them if we were eg an I insured one bex for 
$5 to cone Mills, N. V., before the 22 sailed; that was never re- 
ceived. A in dd claim here at the office two months ago. The post- 
master told me to-day I might rot hear about it for two years, and 
may never hear. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. ROGERS. This is dated January 29. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN. I desire to say that Pittsburg. Kans., is con- 
siderable of a city in the southeastern part of the Sunflower 
State, consisting of houses built almost entirely around the 
residence of our distinguished colleague, Mr. PHILIP Prrr Caur- 
BELL. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROGERS. I apologize to the sunflowers. Here is a let- 
ter which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has just handed 
me, and which I will read at his request: 

As I have read in this e Be og that the question of mail to 
American troops in France has ie to the attention of the 
House of Representatives, I am emboldened to write what I have been 
wanting to write for some time. And I am writing on f of many 
families of soldiers in France, as well as for myself. 

I have an 18-year-old boy with the Rainbow Division in France. I 
have written to him every three days, or twice a week, ever since he 
left nome. The last letter I received from him was written December 
10, and at that time he had received two letters from me after arriving 
in France. Other boys from this town have written that they had re- 
iraro none of the letters their families were sending in a steady 
5 

We have not heard whether our. Christmas boxes ever reached the 
boys, for it is almost a month since we received letters from them, al- 
though about 10 days ago every officer's family here received letters; 
some four and six at once. 

We have tried to be patient and uncomplaining, for we know the 
transportation difficulties and that the Government has so ma: prob- 
lems to solve, but it is E to be very hard. An army ro home- 
sick boys abroad and a lot of heartsick mothers at home will not be 
very Cfiicient aids in winning the war. is need of an 
investigation of the matter, and I am sure that you will do all In your 
power to help us keep in touch with our boys. 

Here is another letter somewhat in the same vein: 

As you have recently returned from the war zone,“ I take this 
liberty to write you concerning my two brothers who are with the 
American Army in France. 


There surel 


My brothers left the States in the fall of 1917 with the One hundred 
and first Infantry. Since then my family has written at least two let- 
— a week to them. 
sen 


In addition to this several parcels have also been 


I am just in receipt of a letter from my brother Charles, in which he 
says 8 has received no new: from me since he left home. All 
his 88 1 are 3 in a disheartened manner as if he were 


the folks at home had forgotten him. 
applies 2 letters of my other brother, Thomas. 

I have three or more letters of somewhat the same char- 
acter which I ask unanimous consent to have incorporated in 
my remarks without reading. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Houston). The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts asks unanimous consent to insert letters in the 
Recorp as a part of his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letters are as follows: 

A soldier writing under date of 8 1. amg to his mother asks 


1 she did not write? Sailed August $ 

captain writes his aunt that oo E NA her letter nor 

18 ae ee Packages sent him failed to show up. He also sailed 
ugu 


My oldest son has been in France since August 12, 1917, and I have 
written to him ey week since then, but yet he has only received one 
r m letters. uy a iraran son landed in France the er part of 

ptember and he — only received one of my letters and one from 
hist sister, and during the first week of last l I sent my sons 
each a watch as a remembrance of Christmas and Rave = re- 
ceived them yet, and during the Poon week of I Decem I sent 
P TORERE AE E CENTEA wool Ka naeim NEY rir gut ri reeg 
ye i 


—— 
155 101 ae the reply, dated December 19, was not received here until 
January’ 20, which was, of course, a trifle better time. A member of 
the United States Engineers informs me that he writes every week. I 

de not receive one letter ae an three oie ne During the months: of Octeber 


and November I sent b — — sealed, 10 packages, the 

contents of each packa, mee baa 10 5 $2 to $6, and the postage 

pores from: ats Not one of these pa had been 

received on x — 3 sent 10 Christmas 

poar all 125 — — — — some . 5 costing as much as 
up to this time, —.— not had one * 


5 acknowl- 
edged. The Post Office Department —— absolute 
package, so one does not have any reco whatever, 
of mene. I also gave in October, 1917, 1710 to the Ameri 
‘ee been — . — Ju oe — 1 ~ the pressed o 
— acknow: rom grati ox on 
the 5 cards received, the other could not have . —— — by any 
soldiers at the front. 
‘What becomes of these pa ? I have been informed by persons 
ei have been in France recently that they are appropriated France 
8 handling the mails, but, of course, have no means of vin 
statement. o wonder soldiers are th 
to danger and 5 and then to feel — deserted and 
neglected by people at home from whom they have every right to 
expect care and consideration. A terrible injustice is poe done. In 
my personal case, many sacrifices were made to send these packages, 
and then for them not to reach the 5 for whom they were intended 


causes ene to become very skeptical to say the least. 
There e certainly can be no Long mer of cae de in transit of from 
six to eight weeks. It would seem that parcels-post packages, in many 


instances, do not reach their destination at all. 
SEATTLE, January 28, 1918. 
Hon. Jonx F. 1 M. C., s 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran oe at ey By unanimous request of the pt orgs nei 
the Signal bee ge h is com; coger pear ie en ged 
the One hundred and sixteenth Fi Field Battalion, I am directed to you 
if there is any possibility of our being enabled to hear from our — 8 
who are now somewhere in France and who left Camp Mills supposed 
on the 25th or 26th of November, except when we pick up a n 
paper and read an obituary notice, as we did Saturday morning when 
we read that Young Austin, with whom you are well acquainted, died 
of pneumonia. I have taken this matter up with the Secretary of War 
te see why we could not at least hear how they are but have had no 


reply. 

Airs. DeHahn, the ponos matron, with whom you are a inted, 
whose only son is in nee with my box, called me up and said if she 
did not have some word from her boy she would go crazy. “rhe only 
word we have had was written on the way over and mailed when they 
landed. On December 22 the auxiliary sent a Christmas cablegram to 
the commanding officer of the battalion, but we have never heard from 
it. We have sent the battalion 5 goods, and many other 
useful articles. We do not expect to have them give us perso 
opinion of how the war should be operated, but we do not see why we 
can't have some word as to how they are along. 

I appreciate that I can talk to you as a friend and as a fraternal 
brother, and I am going to ask you if you will endeavor to bi some 
influence to bear or offer some reasonable 8 why we can not have 
some word. I know I am not exaggerating when that 1 
10 telephone calls a dax from anxions parents. The maddest man in 
town is C. B. Bagley. His son Sage commands Company C of the One 
hundred and sixteenth Ba DT REE A ee 

M. BUTTERWORTH. 


Mr. SEARS. Will the gẹntleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS, Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. Have these letters been called to the attention 
of the Post Office Department? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have sent a copy of the recent letters regu- 
larly to the department. Although I have not read the names 
of the writers, I am willing to give them to the department 
and to cooperate with any investigation that it may care to 
make. 

Mr. SEARS. Dees not the gentleman think it would be well 
to take this matter up first with the department? 
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Mr. ROGERS. I have repeatedly done so. Is the gentleman 
from Florida familiar with the report to the House of the Post- 
master General, in which he says that the time required to 
transmit to France letters is 15 to 30 days? That statement is 
the basis of my remarks, made upon no less authority than the 
Postmaster General himself, 

Mr. SHARS. The gentleman is aware that the mails are in 
a congested condition, as we all know. 

Mr, ROGERS. I am coming to that now. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I want to submit to the gen- 
tleman a letter along the sume lines which I have received from 
a constituent in Seattle. 

Mr. ROGERS. I will take that and print it with others with- 
out reading. The inquiry of the gentleman from Florida leads 
us naturally to a consideration of where this delay arises. The 
journey of a letter or other piece of mail from its place of post- 
ing in the United States until it is delivered to the soldier in 
France consists, roughly speaking, of four steps. First, the 
transit from the point of posting to the dock in New York or 
any other port which may be the embarkation point; second, the 
ocean voyage; third, the journey of the letter from the point of 
disembarkation in France to the point where it is delivered over 
to the military authorities somewhere in the American area; 
fourth, the handling by the military authorities and the de- 
livery by them to the soldier who is the addressee, I want to 
take up each of the four stages. 

The gentleman from Connecticut referred a few moments ago 
to the conditions prior to the placing of the mail on the ocean 
steamer. I have not as definite information on that subject as 
I should like. I desire, however, to read a letter which I re- 
cently received from a correspondent whom I do not know. He 
signs his name and gives his address: 

I was employed in the capacity of a temporary clerk in the New York 
vost office, Station W, from December 5 to January 1. During my time 
n Station W was considered sentimental in regards to my care of 
soliliers’ mail. I attributed this to my care of the packages addressed 
to them ; they would be more cherished than the ordinary. Being trans- 
ferred to the foreign station, I was surprised to find mail stacked as 
high as the ceiling for the warships and forces in France, so neglected 
they were using shovels to make passageway for workers to pass, aud 
conditions were such that we walked open broken packages—their con- 
tents such as puddings, candy, mutllers, dkerchiefs, socks, ete., things 
which would be almost impossible to replace iu their respective packages. 

That is substantially all the specific information I have as to 

conditions before letters are actually put on board the mail- 
carrying vessel. Of course we know that there is a slowing up 
of mails in this country. We know, as a gentleman suggested 
at little while ago, that there is difficulty even in sending mail 
to soldiers in American camps. “And yet I think the delay which 
is consequent upon handling within the United States is, on the 
whole, rather slight. 
The Postmaster General, as I have pointed out, says that the 
average time from the sender in the United States to the ad- 
dressee in France is two to four weeks, I have shown that, if 
my own experience is at all a criterion, the minimum time is 
nearer seven weeks than two weeks. I do not think that a very 
large part of that disparity is to be explained by the situation 
which prevails on this side of the ocean, 

So we come to the second stage of the journey of a letter. I 
had supposed that the Postmaster General would lay a good 
deal of emphasis upon the time consumed in the ocean transit, 
because we all know what conditions are on the Atlantic; that 
war requirements can not be made subordinate to postal ex- 
igencies; and that as long as the war lasts and the submarine 
is a factor delays in the 3,000 miles of ocean voyage will in- 
evitably exist. Here is what the Postmaster General says on 
this point in his report: 

Mall is dispatched from New York on all available commercial liners 
and transports. I am informed that letter mail clears entirely with 
every dispatch, although occasionally, which is exceptional, the lack of 
space on liners or transports causes parcel post or paper mail to fall 
back on the next outgoing ship. 

In other words, all letter mail goes on the first vessel after 
its arrival at the port of New York, but occasionally and ex- 
ceptionally other mail, including newspapers and packages, has 
to wait one ship, but no more. That, I think, is a very creditable 
und, to me, a rather surprising state of affairs. 

Then the Postmaster General gives a list of the sailings from 
the port of New York beginning November 1 and ending January 
25. I will not read those dates in detail. They appear in his 
report. There were 10 in November, 5 in December, and 9 in 
January up to January 25. There was a departure, on an 
average, every three and a half days, and the maximum time 
intervening between the departures was seven days. I think, 
all things considered, that is creditable to the Post Office De- 


partment, and it indicates that the fault is not in getting the 
letters on board of the steamers destined for Europe. 

With regard to the time consumed in the ocean transit the 
Postmaster General says: 

The time that elapses between the loading of the mail on a commer- 
elal liner and its arrival at a French port yaries from 10 to 14 days 
according to the speed of the ship or its route across the ocean, Mai 
on transports is loaded whenever and to the extent that the Army has 
Space available, but it does not follow that transports sail directly for 

eir destination immediately upon being loaded, Mail placed on trans- 
ports has arrived in France sometimes in 12 days and sometimes as 
much as 21 days after being loaded in this country. 

In other words, the Postmaster General says that sometimes 
only 10 days and sometimes as much as 3 weeks is consumed 
in the actual steamer voyage. That statement should be com- 
pared with the minimum of 7 weeks which I found in one 
military post oflice in France to have elapsed between the post- 
ing in the United States and the time when the letter was 
ready for delivery. It should also be noted that in the 5 
weeks between Noyember 3 and December 7, just prior to my 
visit to that military post office, 10 mail-carrying vessels had 
left New York. Yet no letter with a United States post mark 
as late as November 1 was there. So I think, on the whole, 
that neither the first step nor the second step can explain any 
considerable part of the delay. 

I doubt, as I said a moment ago, whether the delay from the 
point of posting to the point of embarkation is very serious or 
can be very greatly reduced—perhaps a day or two at the out- 
side. I doubt if, as long as the submarine continues to be a 
menace, we can very materially reduce the time at present con- 
sumed in crossing the Atlantic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massi- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
utes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS. So we come to the third and fourth stages of 
the journey, from the point of disembarkation in France to the 
point where the letters are turned over to the military authori- 
ties, and then the time consumed in the handling and delivery 
by the military authorities. I am frank to say that I have not 
been able to get any very detailed information why the delay 
to eastbound mail comes in either of those two places, or both. 
It is only, you will observe, by the process of elimination that 
I am forced to the conclusion it must be somewhere either in 
the third or the fourth stage. Letters coming west frequently 
come in 3 weeks from the time they are posted by the sol- 
dier, aud sometimes they come in about 2 weeks. Ocenn con- 
gestion can not be the explanation of the great difference be- 
tween 2 or 3 weeks and 7 or 8 weeks. It would seem that 
the explanation—at least in part—is that the task of collect- 
ing the letters from the various points where they are posted 
by the members of the expeditionary forces is very much less 
than the task of pushing them out to the almost infinite num- 
ber of points where the letters have to go in order to be distrib- 
uted to the addressees. I shall come in a moment to what I 
conceive to be the way to ascertain exactly what the facts are. 

I have said more than once in my remarks that we are at 
war and that we can not except a smoothness and celerity of 
service which would be characteristic of peace times. We can 
not overlook the obstacles which are in the way of perfect 
service; we can not overlook the paramount things which must 
be cared for, even prior to the soldiers’ mail. But we can 
fairly compare our military postal service with that of our 
cobelligerents. Take the case of Great Britain. The very fact 
that we have an ocean between us and our soldiers is only an 
additional reason why we should avoid all the avoidable de- 
lays. We can not avoid the unavoidable, and ocean transit is 
one of the unavoidable things. Great Britain, of course, does 
not have to contend with an ocean. But she has to load every > 
piece of mail upon a cross-channel steamer, carry it across, 
and unload it at the other end. She has an army on the west 
front of two or three million men, perhaps twelve or fifteen 
times the size of ours now in France. One of the members of 
the British mission who has recently been in this country, and 
who only a few days ago returned to be surgeon general of the 
British forces, told me that during the first two years of the 
war, when he was much of the time in or near the trenches, 
he habitually received a letter written by his wife in the west 
of England one morning on the following afternoon—habitually. 
received the letter the day following its posting in Cornwall. 
That illustrates the wonderful system that has been achieved 
in the case of Great Britain. While we can not, with an 
ocean in between which takes from 10 days to 8 weeks to 
cross, approximate that record, I think we can regard it as our 
goal, of course making a due allowance for the necessary time 
for the ocean voyage. The day I sailed home from France, 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
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which was on the 22d day of December, three days before 
Christmas, the following article appeared in the Paris 
It is a signed letter by Mr. Harold Ashton, with the British 
Army in France, dated Friday, December 21: so 

IDAY. 


Santa Claus has already arrived in the shell holes around the Hinden- 
burg line, and the preliminaries of our fourth Christmas at the front 
have begun very merrily and in the most seasonable weather. This 1 
of course, the bigwest Christmas of the war for good wishes, 
cheer, and good things. It is certainly the best organized, and won- 
derful things are being performed to this end by the tireless officials 
of the army post office It is all sheer wizardly. Regents Park 
Post Office is linked up with the trench line; where our soldiers lie in 
their fuzzy coats yaring into the mists of Flanders or watching the 
shadows of Bourlon Wood. Forty-five hours ago a lass in Aberdeen 
posted a * card to her lad at the front, she knew not where. This 
morning it was delivered to him ag he crouched watching the frosted 
towers of Cambrai rising out of the haze. 


THIRTY-FOUR THOUSAND BAGS IN A DAY. 

The army post office in France has made preparations this Christmas 
for receiving 200,000 bags above the normal, equaling 25.000 bags 
p day, This figure has already been exceeded one day this week, 

000 being received from England. Everything is working 
smoothly, and so well is the machinery running that the whole of the 
Christmas mall will be delivered to all parts of the battle front before 
Christmas Day. Normally the Army writes 8,500,000 letters every 
week. This week the num is doubled, and the lorry service has had 
to be increased accordingly. 

I think we can agree that that was a very remarkable achieve- 
ment, but I do not think we are willing to agree to that, making 
due allowance for the geography of our positions, we can not do 
exactly as well for an Army not one-tenth as large. That is the 
goal to be sought. We should not content ourselves with the 
condition which now exists, and which we all know from our 
correspondence is bringing about so much grief and hardship 
both to the soldiers and to the fathers and mothers and wives 
at home. y 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. 
man yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. | Certainly. 

Mr, GOODWIN of Arkansas. The gentleman is making a 
very interesting statement, a part of which unfortunately I have 
not been able to hear. I believe he has traced the American 
mail to the point of disembarkation in Europe. After the mail 
reaches Europe, into the hands of what postal authorities is it 
distributed, and what suggestion has the gentleman as a remedy 
as to that? 

Mr. ROGERS, Here is what the Postmaster General says 
upon that point: 


The time required for the railwa to transport this mail to the 
— or stations of the American force is from one to two days, ac- 
cording to the distance or location of the t 

I am informed that this mail is turned 


Troops. 
over pr: tly to the du 
designated mail orderlies of the military units to whieh it is —— 


and that no mail for the troops is held at any of the field tal stations. 
Military orderlies open the ed sacks and d bute the indi- 
vidual pieces of mall to the soldiers to whom s addressed, or mail 
is read by them and. forwarded to indi officers or men. who 
may have been transferred to other stations. 


That is all that bears on that particular point. Let me repeat 
this before I yield again: My criticism is not addressed to the 
Post Office Department or to the Postmaster General or to any 
other department or individual of the Government. I know what 
the condition is that exists. I know that the letter of the Post- 
master General does not deal with the condition, which I sus- 
pect the gentleman from Arkansas and certainly I found to exist 
on the other side. What I want to find out is how we shall deal 
with the situation in the light of the facts that we know to 
exist in order to bring about an improvement. I have stated 
that in the first and second steps of the journey of a letter to 
France apparently no great avoidable delay occurs. The Post- 
master General says that only one or two days is required to 
move a letter from the point of disembarkation in France to 

the point where it is delivered over to the military orderlies. If 
these statements are all true, the only place that is left for 
delay is after it reaches the Army in France. Yet a great deal 
of delay certainly ensues somewhere, because I have proven, I 
think, that many of these letters, perhaps most of them, take 
seven weeks as a minimum to reach their destination. If it is 
the Army that is responsible, let us see how we can help the 
Army to remedy the defects. If it is the congestion in New York 
City which is at fault, let us see how we can remedy that. If it 
is the railroads in France, if it is the handling of the mail by 
our allies in France or England, let us see what we can do to 
meet the defect there. But the Postmaster General, and I say 
this with extreme deference, does not help us very much in his 
report to know where the fault really is, 

My proposal specifically is this: Let us have the Postmaster 
General or the President or Congress appoint a strong commis- 
sion, men who are big men in the abstract and men who are 
big men in postal work. I speak of men of the type of the 
former First Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Roper, and 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


former Postmaster General Hitchcock. I do not know that 
either of them is available in fact. But let us have men who 
are strong men, men who can look into this problem from the 
moment the letter is posted in Arkansas or in Kansas or in 
Massachusetts, who can trace it all the way to New York, who 
can follow it across the ocean, whe can follow it through its 
disembarkation processes on the other side, who enn trace it 
on its way to the military authorities who receive it, and can 
follow every step after it passes into the hands of these military 
authorities. I submit that nothing tangible is being done’ at 
this moment to improve the service, and that something ought 
to be done, something should be done, not only in fairness to 
these boys and their families but, as a military measure, in 
fairness to the United States as a whole. We must demand 
that everything possible be done in order to keep-at the crest 
the morale of our soldiers in France. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, To what fact does the gentle- 
man ascribe the fault of the fairly prompt delivery of mail 
after it reaches France? In other words, to what extent are 
soldiers being shifted from one camp to another, so as to lose 
their addresses from time to time? 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman's opinion about that is as 
good as mine. He, too, has just been in France. Most of the 
men I happened to encounter, men who are from my neighbor- 
hood and whom I know personally, were located at a particular 
city or town or village, where they remained for a good many 
weeks or months. At all events, although the Postmaster Gen- 
eral properly says that in some cases there are delays arising 
from the shifting of troops, it does not seem as if the unbroken 
testimony which my mail and, I suspect, the gentleman's mail 
reveals can be explained on the theory that the soldiers have 
been moved. Mr, Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has about ex- 
pired; he has but one minute more. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he did not ascertain that the ordinary mail route of 
mail for the American expeditionary forces was from the port 
of disembarkation in France to general headquarters in Paris? 

Mr. ROGERS. I think that is true. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Did not the gentleman ascer- 
tain that considerable delay was occasioned through subdistri- 
bution at that point in Paris—the Hotel Mediterranean? 

Mr. ROGERS. I repeatedly heard that statement, but I did 
not hear it, as perhaps the gentleman did, from one who had 
direct knowledge. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I would like further to ask the 
gentleman if, while he was at the Hotel Mediterranean, the mail 
headquarters in Paris, he did not see large quantities of mail 
there that had not been delivered and had been there for many 
days and some for many weeks? 

Mr. ROGERS. I did not go there. The gentleman is inclined 
to think, from his experience, that the delay occurs in France? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I certainly am from my in- 
vestigation, and I think I will be borne out in that by every gen- 
tleman that was with the congressional party who went there. 

Mr. ROGERS. That, of course, was my own impression. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield the gentleman another 
five minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I thank the gentleman. Of course, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for men of the House, with every desire to 
be fair and to be acquisitive of information, to know exactly 
how responsibility should be apportioned. I have preferred in 
my remarks to-day to deal with the facts that I know exist 
and with the delays which I know occur between the time the 
letters are posted and the time they are delivered. I do not 
think it is our function, however interested we doubtless are, 
to attempt to try to subdivide the blame for these conditions. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. In just a moment. I earnestly hope. able 
men can be appointed to consider this whole matter in an offi- 
cial way, to apportion the responsibility, and to reorganize 
and readjust as they find necessary. It ought not to be a very 
difficult matter to obviate all possible delay, If the difficulty 
arises because of shortage of help, as I heard suggested in 
France a number of times, that condition can not be tolerated. 
If the Postmaster General has not enough help for that purpose, 
or if our military forces have not been assigned enough postal 
clerks for that purpose, they should only ask Congress for what 
is needed in order to have it the very next instant. [Applause.] 
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Mr, COX. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX. To what point in France do the military author- 
ities take charge of our mail? 

Mr. ROGERS. Of course, our troops are fairly well scattered 
over France, but I understand that the great bulk of our letters 
go to Paris for reapportionment among the several postal sectors 
whieh our Army occupies. 

Mr. COX. Would the gentleman be permitted to tell the 
ports at which our vessels are permitted to land over there? 
Then that will lead me up to the other question. 

Mr. ROGERS. I should prefer not to mention the name of 
the ports, although I think it is a matter of common knowledge 
that the ports in the Bay of Biscay are the ports whieh are 
mainly utilized. 

Mr. COX. Then all up to that port the civil side of our Gov- 
ernment has charge of our mail? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Then our Government still maintains charge and 
custody and control of our mail from that port through to Paris, 
does it? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true. 

Mr. COX. It is distributed in the city of Paris still by the 
civil side of our Government? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Then it does not reach the military side of our 
Government until after it passes on through -Paris and to the 
line somewhere, does it? : ; 

Mr. ROGERS. As I understand it, that is true provided the 

letter goes through Paris, For example, a unit stationed at one 
of the ports would have its mail segregated so that it would not 
go to Paris and come all the way back. It would be dropped 
at the point of disembarkation and be delivered there. But, 
subject to that qualification, I think the gentleman’s statement is 
true. 
Mr. COX. I have been told that we had 38 mail stations from 
the time that our mail landed in the port until it was finally 
delivered. Now, where is the main distributing point, or center, 
of our mail? Is it at the port, in the city of Paris, or on the 
line? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not feel qualified to answer that with 
certainty. I should say that the main postal center was Paris. 
Then we have a number of military postal subdivisions or dis- 
tributing points, and those are scattered about according to the 
location of the troops at the moment. 

Mr. COX. Let me ask this question; I am trying to get infor- 
mation: Did the gentleman run across Mr. John Clark anywhere 
over there? 

Mr. ROGERS. I did not. { 

Mr. COX. Does anyone here know where he is located there? 

A MEMBER. I think he is on a homestead there. -{Laughter.]} 

Mr. COX. A Member says he is on a homestead there, but he 
Is not. He is a mighty big man. He is a man that has been 
engaged in the mail transportation for the last 20 or 25 years. 
In looking for a big man I do not know where you could get a 
bigger one, unless you could get John C. Koons. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? Our information in Paris was that the mail, generally, 
for the expeditionary force was sent to Paris, and from Paris 
distributed to the various military sectors. 

Mr. COX. ‘Then our mail never reaches distribution at the 
hands of the military until it passes out of Paris? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. No. As soon as it leaves Paris 
it is in the hands of the American military forces. That is what 
we were informed. 

Mr. COX. That is just what I wanted to know. À: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask one more question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield one minute more, in or- 
der that the gentleman may answer a question. 

Mr. COX. If the fault occurs at the time the mail leaves 
Paris for the line, the blame attaches to the military and not 
to the postal department, does it not? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I was told that while in Paris 
that Paris was the general distributing center. There are a lot 
of mail clerks detached from service in this country who are 
sent there in the Postal Service. At the moment they have 


their headquarters in Paris, and I was told that there was where 
the congestion occurred; that the number of clerks detached by 
the Post Office Department in this country was inadequate to 
take care of the condition there. 
Mr. VAN DYKE. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 
Mr. MILLER of Washington, I will, 
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Mr. VAN DYKE. Is it not true that the largest part of the 
congestion is in the city of New York at the present time, at 
the Chelsea terminal? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I have no information on that. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. I think, if the gentleman will look it up, 
he will find that the greatest congestion is in New York at the 
present time, because of the inadequate and insufficient force 
used at that terminal. 

Mr, MILLER of Washington. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Goopwrx] was in Paris at the same time we were, and he 
may give us the benefit of his inquiries. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 

tleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Nearly all the world is at war, Mr. Chair- 
man, and quite all the world of importance is talking peace and 
yearning for it even “as the hart panteth after the water brooks.” 
All the world, absolutely all, is war weary and hardly making 
an effort to conceal that fact. Even the aggressive, military 
Empire of Germany, while still boasting itself a conqueror, is 
not able to deceive the world with a mere camouflage of words, 
and Austria frankly confesses her anxious longing for peace. 
In fact, indirect negotiations for peace are on, for the speeches 
by foreign ministers and chancellors mean nothing less. Grad- 
ually Governments seem to be coming together on some impor- 
tant points that must be features of any peace treaty that will 
be made. Two-sevenths of the President's plan have been ac- 
cepted unreservedly. When we get Von Hertling’s irreducible 
minimum we will, I believe, be much nearer an agreement, and 
in the end all the great features of the plan set out in his ad- 
dress on January 8 in 14 specifications will be accepted as the 
basis of the future relations of Governments. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to venture to use the 20 minutes 
allotted to me by the courtesy of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to direct attention to an agency for 
peace known as the Interparliamentary Union. The oldest 
peace organization in the country, the oldest in the world, so far 
as I am informed, is the American Peace Society. It has been 
working since 1815, the year of the Battle of Waterloo, to spare 
the human race such horrors as are now their daily portion. 

But age is not the only measure of service. There was organ- 
ized in Paris on the 21st day of October, 1888, another society 
that has the same purpose in view and whose services entitle 
it to the gratitude of the civilized world. I refer to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union for the promotion of arbitration. 

It owes its existence to the initiative of William Randal 
Cremer, a Labor member of the British House of Commons, 
and to Frederic Passy, a French parliamentarian who had 
long, distinguished, and useful life. From the day it was 
founded the Interparliamentary Union commanded the sympathy 
and respect of the parliaments of Europe, and it grew rapidly. 

I may say in passing, Mr. Chairman, that it has been con- 
sidered in Europe as of vastly more importance than in this 
country, due no doubt to the fact that our isolation has put 
us out of the theater of war. Unless we shall, as a consequence 
of the present war, throw ourselves into the affairs of Europe 
and bear a part in the solution of the problems of international 
boundaries, as, for instance, those of the Balkans, our position 
will be one of comparative freedom from the dangers that 
threaten the nations of Europe as it has been heretofore and as 
I hope to see it continue to be. 

The work of the humble Labor member of the British Com- 
mons, who was the admitted author of the movement, was so 
much appreciated that France admitted him to membership 
in the jealously guarded and restricted Legion of Honor. For 
the same service that brought him the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor he was knighted by King Edward of England. Still 
later he received the highest honor that can come to a worker 
for peace. In 1903 he was given the Nobel peace prize, which 
carries with it a money award of about $37,000. 

Although Cremer was a poor man, a carpenter and cabinet- 
maker, with an income less than a thousand dollars a year, 
he promptly gave the whole sum to the Arbitration Society of 
England. 

The spirit that controlled the founder is the spirit that has 
directed the Interparliamentary Union since its foundation. 
It stands for the arbitration of international disputes. It does 
not scatter its fire and lessen the value of its work by trying 
to put over all sorts of reforms. This forethought of the 
founder has kept the union from wasting its time on Utopian 
projects. Its members are parliamentarians, and the work 
to which it is dedicated is the work of parliaments. That fact 
has kept it wonderfully free from the annoyance of associa- 
tion with some excellent but impractical people who have found 
nearly every other society with similar aims a happy hunting 
ground, 
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Although arbitration alone was the purpose in view when the 
Interparliamentary Union was organized, it has studied and re- 
solved about the laws of war, neutrality, and kindred subjects. 
The influence of its more than 3.000 members in Europe has been 
exercised through legislative bodies and in executive councils. 
Great international lawyers and practical, constructive states- 
men, whose names are on the membership roll of the Union, 
have devoted years to the effort to find a way for nations to live 
in amity with one another. í 

To-day they are studying these questions more earnestly than 
ever before, for there is greater need. Even those who are citi- 
zens of neutral countries are working with tremendous energy 
and earnestness at the solution of this great problem, for they 
are among the innocent victims of the barbarities of war. Being 
innocent and neutral helps very little. Norwegians, Danes, and 
Swedes have suffered nearly as much from an inadequate sup- 
ply of food and other necessaries as the Germans and Austrians. 

It is small wonder, Mr. Chairman, that under such circum- 
stances the statesmen of neutral countries are submitting re- 
quests for a central organization to maintain peace throughout 
the world.. 

It was the Interparliamentary Union that put the thought of 
the first Hague conference into the Czar's head. That started 
a movement that has developed slowly, that at times has even been 
arrested, but has never gone backward. No country, not even 
militaristic Germany or Austria, would consent to see The Hague 
idea abandoned. 

Since the union was organized there have been 18 conferences, 
in each of which hundreds of delegates from about two dozen 
parliaments sat and discussed world affairs from the point of 
view of national legislators. 

At the seventeenth conference, held in Geneva in 1912, faith 
in arbitration as the means of settling certain classes of inter- 
national controversies was reaffirmed and agreed to in a reso- 
lution calling for the establishment of a permanent court, pre- 
sided over by professional judges, to determine judicial questions 
according to the rules of law and equity, and a special commis- 
sion to study the question and report at the next conference was 
appointed. 

Among the members of that commission of study was a former 
associate of ours on the floor of this House. I refer to Theodore 
Burton, to serve with whom was a privilege and honor. In his 
long and eminent career here he always stood for the better 
things in legislation and international matters, 

Unfortunately the nineteenth, the conference to which the re- 
port was to have been submitted, did not assemble at Stockholm 
in 1914 for reasons perfectly well known. 

As long ago as 1892 the fourth conference of the union, sit- 
ting at Berne, demanded international agreements to respect 
the inviolability of private property at sea and also suggested 
the neutralization of certain sea routes. As you know, President 
Wilson, in one of his most notable addresses, has called attention 
to these same questions. 

The tenth conference of the union, at Brussels in 1910, asked 
through The Hague for reforms in the rules of naval war as 
follows: 

(a) Abolition of the right of capture. 

(b) Limitation of the right of blockade to fortified ports or 
places. 

(c) Limitation of contraband to arms, ammunition, and in- 
struments of war addressed to one of the belligerents. 

(d) Prohibiting the destruction of vessels carrying contraband 
and of goods found on board, except the contraband articles 
themselves, 

The resolution containing these demands called on the Brit- 
ish, French, and Russian groups to urge their Governments to 
change their attitude with relation to this question, and urged 
a modification of the Declaration of London in that respect. 

In 1906, at the conference in London, the union declared for 
the limitation of armaments. This is the language of the reso- 
lution agreed to at that time: 

The Inte’ liamentary Conference, considering that the increase of 
military and nayal expenditure which weighs upon the world is uni- 
versally held to be intolerable, expresses the formal wish that the ques- 
tion of the limitation of armaments be included in the program of the 
next conference at The Hague. 

The conference decides that each up belonging to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union shall without delay place this resolution before the Gov- 
ernment of its country and exercise its most pressing action on the 
point to which it belongs, in order that the question of the lim- 

tation be the subject of a national study necessary to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the international discussion. 

The last conference held, that at The Hague in 1913, was dis- 
tinguished by the number of eminent men who had a part in its 
proceedings, the quality of the debate, and the earnestness with 
which opinions were pressed. The limitation of armaments was 
most earnestly urged. Distinguished Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Italians, and Germans spoke for disarmament, 


I remember well the pathetic earnestness with which repre- 
sentatives from some of the smaller countries pleaded for it, 
Belgium and delegates from the Balkan countries and Scandi- 
nayia spoke as if already in the shadow of the great social 
crime of 1914. 

Dr. L, Quidde, of Bavaria, a member of the Diet in that coun- 
try, submitted a proposal to reduce the size of the armies and 
navies of all countries. He presented his views so eloquently 
that the executive council of the union took up the study of his 
resolution and appointed a special commission for its considera- 
tion, headed by Tydeman, of Holland, one of the finest and 
wisest men I ever knew, with Erzberger, of Germany, whose 
name you have been made familiar with recently, and with rep- 
resentatives on the commission from Austria, Great Britain, 
France, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Russia. 

The debate in the conference was eloquent and convincing 
and many distinguished men for the first time declared them- 
selves supporters of the policy. 

Prof. Quidde, by the way, has not ceased to work for peace 
because of the war, and has been so open about it that I fear 
he may be in trouble with the Kaiser. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken a few paragraphs from the his- 
tory of the Interparliamentary Union just to give you an idea 
of what its work has been and what are its aims. 

No doubt every Member of this body read the ‘speech of the 
German chancellor a few days ago and saw with pleasure his 
declaration that he could accept unreservedly the first 4 of 
the 14 conditions of peace laid down by Mr. Wilson in his ad- 
dress to the Congress on the 8th of January. 

These four demands were: 

First. Open covenants of peace and no secret treaties. 

And I may say in passing, Mr. Chairman, that any Member of 
this House who has read the secret treaties that were exposed 
to the horrified gaze of an amazed world by the Bolsheviki 
group in Russia, no matter what his previous opinion may have 
been, will agree with that of the President, that there should 
be no longer covenants of peace of a secret nature or treaties 
not known to the world at large. Every treaty between two 
great governments involves the peace and happiness of the rest 
of mankind as well as of the two parties directly concerned with 
the contract. 

Second. Freedom of the seas, outside territorial waters, in 
peace and war alike. 

Third. Equality of trade conditions for all countries, 

Fourth. Reduction of armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with domestic safety. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are all such reasonable conditions that 
I can not believe they will be rejected by any country with a 
civilized government. They are very like the terms set out in 
the great speech of the British premier, David Lloyd-George, 
and they are strikingly like those of the Bolshevikist govern- 
ment of Russia, and not entirely out of harmony with those put 
forward by France and Austria. In fact, they are conditions of 
permanent peace on which all can agree in principle and with- 
out which nothing worth while can be done. The President's 
powerful and convincing phrases will force their consideration 
by all belligerents whether allies or enemies, 

The extracts from the history of the Interparliamentary Union 
that I have given you show that these four peace conditions 
have been demanded by that organization for years. 

In 1913 there were 3,300 members of the union scattered 
through the parliaments of about two dozen countries. These 
parliamentarians have labored with their respective govern- 
ments to have them agreed to. 

Shall we not, in the interest of humanity, support our col- 
leagues in other parliaments in a campaign for their acceptance? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I want to talk 
to such portion of the membership of the House as finds it pos- 
sible to be here at the present time on what to me is the most 
important subject connected with the great war. In other words, 
I propose to direct attention to the question of transportation 
from the United States to the sea, across the sea to the point of 
debarkation in France, and across France to the front. 

We are apt to direct our attention first to the spectacular 
features of preparation for war. We like to dream of thousands 
of aeroplanes flying in the sky, smothering the enemy. We 


like to think of thousands of massed cannon speeding death and 
destruction against the enemy. We like to think of embattled 
millions marching beneath our flag against the foe. These are 
all interesting and vitally important. But before these nero- 
planes can fly, before these cannon can breathe fire and destruc- 
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tion, before the men can attack, you must get all to the place 
where the foe is. Were it that Germany is coming to fight us 
in America the situation would be different. Germany is not 
coming here. We are going there, and we are going to fight the 
most powerful nation that has ever existed. Our problem is to 
mass these instrumentalities of war at the exact point at the 
right time to defeat Germany in the field. Now, therefore, let 
me direct your attention to some of the elements of the problem. 

In determining to make active war on Germany this country 
of ours has undertaken the most stupendous military task ever 
undertaken by any nation. Having regard to the fact that Ger- 
many is the most powerful military nation the world has ever 
known, our task would be of huge proportions, taxing severely 
our strength, if Germany were at hand so that our Army im- 
mediately could strike her. But Germany is not at hand. Ger- 
many is not coming here. We are going there. To reach her 
with a fighting force which, joined with the allies, will accom- 
plish Germany's defeat, is our problem. With due respect to 
the importance of training camps, proper equipment of guns 
and munitions, clothing, hospitals, aeroplanes, our greatest 
problem is transportation. Observe the elements in the problem. 
- First, it is necessary to gather our troops from all sections 
of the United States and transport them to an Atlantic port. 
This in itself is a great undertaking. 

Many of those mên must travel more than 8,000 miles. The 
railroad transportation system of the United States has before 
it a severe strain to transport these men, munitions, and sup- 
plies. There must be provided at the Atlantic ports abundant 
docks and terminal facilities, so that men and freight ean be 
transferred to seagoing vessels. 

It is then necessary to transport across 3,000 miles of ocean 
to the French port. The French port must be a suitable place 
of debarkation, provided with docks, terminal facilities, and 
railway transportation. From this port transportation must 
be provided entirely across the country of France to the eastern 
line or battle front. From the end of the railway system in 
France there must be proyided motor and other transportation 
right up to the trenches. Every link in this great chain of 
transportation must be as good as every other link. Every fea- 
ture of this transportation must be equal to our military needs. 
A moment's thought respecting this produces a realization that 
is somewhat staggering. Were our problem to transport across 
the Atlantic Ocean with a complete control of the sea in our 
hands, it would still be a tremendous one, but the sea is not 
exclusively ours and our allies. Our right to use the sea is dis- 
puted by the submarine, and our capacity to use it is vastly di- 
minished by the submarine activities. 

On the high seas there are hardly sufficient ships to carry 
on the commercial and industrial traftic essential to maintain 
England, France, and Italy at a point of efficiency. We must 
in some way secure ships sufficient to transport our troops to 
France and carry through all the supplies they need. In addi- 
tion, we must assist England and France very materially in the 
production of ships to replace those being sunk by submarines, 
In order that we may transport our troops and supplies from 
this country to France with minimum loss, it is necessary that 
our ships be protected against submarine attacks. Providing 
this protection necessarily reduces very greatly the efficiency of 
our ships. Ships can not sail freely. They must move under 
conditions calculated to preserve them from harm. In no other 
war has transportation been so vital. In this war it forms 
more than 60 per cent of the entire problem. 

Some officers in France told me both in the British and 
French Armies that transportation is 90 per cent of the job. 
It is necessary that we fully realize this in order that our 
conduct may be shaped accordingly. An army in the battle 
front to-day, should its supplies be cut off, would perish in 48 
hours, probably in much less time. A stream of supplies com- 
ing to the men on the fighting front is as vital to the life of 
that army as the blood that flows through human arteries is 
vital to human life. Cut these streams of transportation and 
your army withers and dies immediately. We reeall with pride, 
those of us who live in the North, how Gen. Sherman cut loose 
from his communications and marched to the sea. Many other 


armies have done this during the ages that are past. No army 


ean do it to-day. The severance of communication means the 
immediate destruction of the army. An army in the field to- 
day is a greedy monster, It requires a great variety of things 
and in untold quantities. Its voracity is a matter of wonder, 
even to those accustomed to life on the front. In many sec- 
tions of the English front the artillery have orders to fire every 
day 100 rounds. This during a quiet day, so called. During 


days of attack or defense against attack the number of shots 
is greatly multiplied. 
hundred, and even two thousand, rounds in a single day. 


Some French guns at Verdun fired fifteen 
These 


guns are always consuming ammunition and always hungry. 


To get this ammunition to them is a tremendous task. One of 
the most peculiar attacks that has been made since this war 
began was made by the French in their advance at Malmaison 
during the early days of November. That advance gave to the 
French victory over the Germans in a struggle for the Chemin 
des Dames. The advance did not cover a large area. In fact, it 
was very, very small. During the artillery preparation that 
preceded the attack in this restricted area the French fired 
2,000,700 shells. Many trains were required to haul this muni- 
tion to the advance depots. From these depots it had to be 
conveyed up to the guns. In some of the advances that have 
been made during the past year as many as six and seven mil- 
lion shells have been fired within a very few days’ time. To 
one who goes to the front perhaps the most striking thing is 
the inconceivable quantity of this ammunition. There comes 
to him view after view, and in wonder and amazement he be- 
holds there enormous quantities. of ammunition piled up; train 
after train hauling it in and armies of men piling it up at the 
end of the railway in a great pile—iillions and millions of 
pieces. At these advance points small dinkey railway tracks 
lead up as close to the front line as they can go. On these are 
little cars that are loaded with shells. Sometimes there is a 
small engine to haul them a distance, but almost always not. 
They are pushed up by the men, right up to the big guns, and 
then for a distance on, to get them as near the small guns as 
possible. But there eventually comes a time when all the 
shells must be carried up by mules or by hand, as is almost 
constantly done. This continuous supply of ammunition to the 
guns at work is absolutely essential to life for a day or a night. 
Cut it off and your army is paralyzed and destroyed. We have 
neyer thought in terms of transportation in America such as is 
necessary for us to think if we are going to carry on this war 
in the way that it must be fought to win. 

I desire to call attention to the distinction between the con- 
ditions in France and England and those in the United States 
with respect to transportation. All that is necessary in France 
is to produce the ammunition and transport it a short dis- 
tance by rail; also that the food and supplies necessary to 
her army be placed on trains somewhere in France and hur- 
ried to the army at the front. The total distance does not 
exceed three or four hundred miles, probably much less, The 
problem in England is relatively small. In a single day a per- 
son can leave the front trenches of the English Army in Bei- 
gium or France and go to the heart of England. 

In fact, I accompanied some men who left the trenches at 
Paschendale at 4 o'clock in the morning, with mud on their 
persons from their heads to their feet, who had been wallowing 
in it clear up to their armpits, but to them -had come the 
glorious hour for relief. They left the trenches at 4 o'clock 
one morning and they were in London that night. This gives 
you some idea of the small problem that England has faced 
in transportation compared to the one that confronts us. 
Across the English Channel there are two great streams of 
transports from Dover to Calais and from Folkstone to 
Boulogne. 

In fact, these two great lines of commerce are closed to 
everything except the military needs of Great Britain, and 
there are those two grent streams going back and forth day 
and night, protected by an abundance of destroyers, so that 
you have many constantly in view, not only those that are 
necompanying the boat that you are on but those that are 
accompanying other boats going or returning. Mine layers and 
mine sweepers everywhere; aeroplanes frequently at work. 
Thus does Great Britain adequately protect these two great 
lines of transports, so essential to her military needs. 

Every day 10,000 men go from the front trenches of the 
English Army in France back to England, and 10,000 return 
from England to France. This is all in the carrying out of 
an essential program, to give the men who are living the life 
at the front frequent opportunity to breathe a different air 
and to enjoy other surroundings, A large number of ships 
make the transit each day carrying supplies. The efficiency 
of this ship transportation is splendid to behold. It has been 
systematized so, that it moves at great speed and with no 
friction, In fact, this transportation, as well as production in 
England, has been so perfected that the British Army in its 
most active days has never lacked for food or munitions. 

We in this Congress remember the early days of 1914, when 
England sent to us the Macedonian cry, Sell us guns, sell us 
uniforms, sell us ammunition, shells, everything we must have 
to build a great army. Time is short. America must come to 
our relief.” England looked to the United States for the great 
part of those things essential to the building of an army. In 
the time that has elapsed since then England has made herself 
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entirely independent of the United States as far as manufac- 
tured products are concerned. She needs raw materials. Great 
Britain has raised and marched into the field over 7,000,000 men 
and now has an army of approximately 6,000,000 men. And yet 
as I journeyed among the munition factories of England I 
found that here and there it was necessary to close parts of 
them down for a short period of time now and then because 
their production was even greater than the necessities of her 
army at the front. That is somewhat illuminating to us while 
we are in the midst of the early days of our struggle here in 
this country. In fact, the guns have always more ammunition 
than they need. It is only a few hours from any part of Eng- 
land and Scotland to Calais, one hour from Dover to Calais, 
and a very few hours from Calais to the front. 

Compared to the American problem, this is a small one, 
indeed. America’s problem has Great Britain's problem multi- 
plied ten times. While we must remember again and again to 
give thought to the production of rifles, cannon, aeroplanes, 
clothing, and the like, we must never for a moment lose sight 
of the greatest problem of all, and that is transportation. 
This transportation is basic to our success. It is basic to our 
entire effort. It must be perfected before we can even start to 
win. It must be kept perfect in order that we may continue 
our military operations in an effective manner. 

He who has studied the military situation during the past 
year knows that the United States must take the place of Rus- 
sia among the allies. We must do more than that. We must 
turn the tide of battle distinctly in favor of the allies, and that 
means we will have to be stronger than Russia ever was. 

At the time Russia collapsed I am reliably informed she had 
10,000,000 trained men’ ready for battle. I do not believe this 
war will ever be won by the allies unless the United States 
at the earliest possible date places upon the western front not 
less than 3,000,000, and we should place there 5,000,000. We 
will never win the war by a revolution in Germany. 

Let us not allow ourselves to be fooled all the time. There is 
no more chance for a revolution in Germany than there is that 
the devil will give up his command in hell, and so says every 
man that speaks with knowledge of conditions inGermany. The 
German Army is not weak, composed of youths and old men; 
the German Army is marching 9,000,000 strong, and just as 
strong as it ever was, to the extent-of 9,000,000 men, and the 
German Nation is back of its army. 

We are going to win this war, but it will be won only in one 
way, and that is by destroying the military power of Germany 
in the field, and unless we do that we are lost. Unless we 
can make our plans commensurate with that task we might 
as well never have started. 

Some slight eruptions may occur in that country, but not sufi- 
cient to be of any particular value. 

There is just one way to beat Germany, and that is to beat her 
army. Unless Germany is thoroughly beaten, all the men that 
die, all the money that is spent, will be wasted. Germany has 
not less than 9,000,000 men, perfectly trained, and splendidly 
equipped. Let no one think they consist of old men, young men, 
and half-starved men. I saw hundreds and thousands of pris- 
oners, some as they were freshly taken and others that had been 
taken years before. They are about all alike—big, strong, husky 
fellows, in splendid condition. We are in a war, a hard blow- 
giving and blow-receiving war. We must strike a harder blow 
than Germany can stand. We can not hope to do it with less 
than 3,000,000 men. To sustain a man across the sea requires 
at the lowest 6 tons of shipping each year. . To sustain 3,000,000 
soldiers, therefore, will require 18,000,000 tons of shipping. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. I noticed in the Washington Post that they 
say we require 103 tons per man. Did the gentleman see that? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have not seen it. It has been 
estimated at 9 tons, but I think 6 is the quantity that England is 
using. 

Mr. REAYIS. In the article written by a shipping expert it 
is stated that it requires 103 tons. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is higher than I ever 
heard of. K 

Mr. REAVIS. England uses 7 tons, which is the amount re- 
quired in crossing the channel. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Between 6 and 7 tons. But I 
want to put this down in a conservative way. 

This must be secured in two ways—by the construction of ad- 
ditional ships and by increasing the efficiency of all our ships. 
To secure maximum efficiency on the part-of shipping dur- 
ing these days of submarine war is extremely difficult, but vital 
to success. 
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The question is asked, Where is the port of disembarkation? 
I am not going to give the name to you, but I will point it out 
on the map, There is more than one port, but there is one port 
that 90 per cent of our troops arrive at. The problem, as I 
tried to state it a little while ago, is to gather throughout the 
United States soldiers and then supplies and equipment, and 
transport all to the Atlantic seaboard, and then by ship across 
the sea. It is, in round numbers, 3,600 miles from New York 
to the spot in the Bay of Biscay to which I am pointing, and 
that is the spot at the mouth of an important river where the 
American troops are landed. It is possible by rail transporta- 
tion direct from that point to go to the American expeditionary 
force in the field where it now is without going through Paris. 
That is a very important and vital matter. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it true that that particular port has been 
partially made over? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am going to discuss that in a 
few minutes, and then if I do not answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion he may bring it up again. I want to discuss for a few 
minutes the question of submarine activity. I stated a while 
ago that the Government had undertaken the greatest task in 
its history when it undertook to put 3,000,000 men, or even 
1,000,000 men, on the fighting front in France and keep them 
supplied. We have got to ship them across the sea, a sea that 
is not ours by a long, long way. The only thing comparable to 
our problem—and it is not really comparable—is when Great 
Britain fought the South African war 18 years ago. They had 
to ship troops about as far or a little farther, but their problem 
was extremely simple compared with ours. In the first place 
they controlled the sea, and in the second place sent a highly 
trained army of organized men against an army not organized, 
not united, not well led, not well equipped, and of a small 
number in South Africa. 

I do not intend to give away anything of any military value 
to the enemy and do not believe I will. We can not expect our 
people in this country to fight this war, long drawn out as it 
is almost certain to be, entirely on faith. They must have some 
facts. They must have some information as to how the battle 
is going. My information has been received from the most trust- 
worthy source, and I consider it absolutely authentic. The high 
priest of ruthless submarine warfare—in other words, Admiral 
von Tirpitz—confidently told the Kaiser and his people—told 
them last January—that if unrestricted submarine warfare 
should be inaugurated England wouid be starved within three 
months and the war ended within that time. 

The people of Germany were so elated at the prospect of a 
great victory and an early end of the war that they gave no 
heed to the savagery, brutality, and depravity associated with 
that kind of warfare. You will recall the German Admiralty 
planned to sink 1,000,000 tons per month. Knowing the number 
of tons available to the shipping of the world, it was relatively 
easy to predict how soon starvation must come to England. 
This warfare was inaugurated almost exactly a year ago. 
Three times four months have come and gone and the war is still 
going on. The only thing this year has made certain is that the 
constant effort and untiring energy of the allies on the sea, if 
continued, will end in defeat for the submarine, but the battle is 
a long one and a close one. All told, the Germans have con- 
structed and placed in operation about 265 submarines. Those 
first sent out were relatively small. 3 

The difficulties of navigation had not then been solved, and 
many of those submarines sailed away, never to return, having 
been lost at sea. The number of ships sunk by submarines in- 
creased enormously with the beginning of unrestricted warfare 
a year ago, particularly. The number of submarines destroyed 
during this past year likewise enormously increased. In fact, 
during the past 10 months three times as many submarines have 
been destroyed as were destroyed during the previous two and 
a half years of war. All told, there have been destroyed to a 
certainty about an even hundred submarines. A dozen more 
probably have been destroyed; definite figures are not obtain- 
able; but it is hoped, and fairly probable, that submarines are 
just now being destroyed as fast as they are being manufactured 
by the Germans. We know that during the months of April 
and May last year the submarine sank 1,700,000 tons of English 
shipping alone. During these months the Germans practically 
made good their boast. Increased skill and effort in combating 
the submarine have greatly reduced the sinkings, until now it 
can be said the situation is fairly well in hand. These sinkings 
each month have gone down through 600,000 tons to 400,000 
tons and for a time down to 260,000 or 270,000 tons, During the 


last month there has been a marked decrease in the number of 
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ships sunk. We do not want to be deceived by this and think 
the war is over. The British and the American admiralty are 
not deceived. The submarines can operate only with great 
difficulty during the long nights and stormy weather of the 
winter season. Most of the merchant ships are now armed, so 
the days have passed when the submarine can open up a combat 
with a merchant ship firing shells from the surface. The truth 
is the only ships now being sunk, or practically the only ones, 
are being sunk by submarines that are never seen at all. Ina 
heavy sea a submarine that is all submerged excepting its peri- 
scope can only see a very short distance and in a very uncertain 
manner. Ideal weather for the submarine to operate exists 
when the sea is calm and the days are long. When spring re- 
turns increased sinkings will recur. It is a matter now of 
quite common knowledge that the moments of grave danger are 
just about sunrise in the morning and sunset at night, especially 
if the sea is calm. Why? Because during that twilight period, 
which is long, especially during the summer, there is that un- 
certainty of light which makes it, first, difficult to discover the 
periscope of a submarine, but, on the other hand, makes it easy 
for the submarine to see the hulk of the ship in bold relief and to 
send in a deadly shot. 

The beginning of successful resistance to the submarine was 
coincident with the coming of the first American destroyers 
into the war zone. Mind you, I do not say that successful 
operation against the submarine only began by and was ex- 
clusively confined to the Americans that went over with the 
destroyers, but I say the coming of the American destroyers was 
coincident with the beginning of successful operation against 
the submarine. [Applause.] The Americans were not the sole 
cause of the successful warfare, not by any means, but they 
made a marked contribution to it. Admiral Sims at an early 
date insisted upon the convoy system; first, to secure protec- 
tion to the ships; and second, to bring the submarine where the 
destroyer can get at him. The submarine is of no value unless 
it seeks and tries to destroy ships. If the enemy of the sub- 
marine is in the vicinity of the ships, then it finds itself in the 
vicinity of the submarine, where it wants to be. That was the 
logic of Admiral Sims in May of last year. He said, “ What is 
the use of sending destroyers and ships of your navy scouring 
the seas, hunting for the submarines? The seas are vast and 
the submarine is small. They may seek for days and weeks 
and find not their quarry, but you group your ships together 
and put your destroyers about your ships, and you are bound 
to have your destroyers meet the submarine. The submarine 
must find the ships, and in finding the ships he meets his deadly 
enemy.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I myself think, layman as I am, that that was 
the most important contribution to the successful combating of 
the submarine that has been made. Its significance soon be- 
came apparent to the British Admiralty, because they adopted it 
and have followed it, and while I may be stepping possibly to 
one side and digressing, I can not refrain from making this re- 
mark: Of all the able men who are now working for the United 
States day and night, with brain and energy and skill, we have 
not a better one or a more successful one than Admiral Sims 
across the sea [applause]; and it is the duty of this Congress 
and it should be the duty of the Navy of this country—and I 
think I am speaking in such a way as meets their approval—to 
give him absolute carte blanche. Whatever he recommends, 
carry that out. 

Our naval officers when they first went over naturally received 
from the English the many important lessons the English had 
learned from experience. Admiral Sims insisted upon the value 
of the convoy system and in addition our destroyers put un- 
usual pep and ginger into their work. The minute a submarine 
was located the American destroyers were out and made for it 
at full speel. No quicker is a dog of prey to scent and follow 
the scent with lightning speed to the quarry than the destroyer 
when a submarine is sighted to dive full blast at the spot where 
the submarine is. The convoy system has certain disadvantages, 
however. It decreases the efficiency of shipping for the reason 
that it is necessary for a ship to wait until it can be joined by 
other ships going to the same port and the whole supported by 
the convoy. The problem is to make these delays as small as 
possible, The essential feature is to have & liberal supply of 
convoying ships. The destroyer is the natural enemy of the 
submarine, consequently we must have many destroyers for 
convoy purposes. Experience has shown that raiders are not 
infrequently met with on the high seas during this war. I am 
going to go a step further and I think I will put something with 
that sentence after the revelations that have been coming out. 
Thirteen ships convoyed by two destroyers from Norway going 
to England were sunk and the two destroyers were themselves 
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destroyed and sunk in a few moments’ time. Why? Why, 
everyone knows it was not because the Germans sent the ordi- 
nary submarine or destroyer after them. The admiralties of 
Great Britain, America, and France know that the Germans 
have constructed a lot of raiders of terrific speed, probably 25 
knots, mounted with large or relatively large cannon. You can 
draw your own conclusions as to what happened on the North 
Sea when they started out. At least three of them got out into 
the ocean. I do not know what has happened to them since. I 
do not know whether they have been destroyed or whether they 
are still afloat, but they got out and it was expected during the 
winter months more would come out, a real menace and peril. 
Protection against craft of this character must be provided 
for groups of ships carrying soldiers. This protection can only 
come from the cruiser or the battleship. For a long time Ad- 
miral Sims was compelled to patrol that part of the ocean 
beginning west of the coast of Ireland, extending down across 
Ireland, down across the western entrance of the English 
Channel, clear across the western coast of France and Ireland, 
the coast of Spain, down to the Azores Islands. 

The most important thing for us to do is to furnish protection 
by convoy of destroyers to the ships coming from the United 
States carrying troops and munitions across to France. And how 
many destroyers do you think Sims had with which to do the 
whole job? I can tell you, because it is not the number now. It 
was just 36—not one-fifth enough—and the success that accom- 
panied the work of Admiral Sims and the splendid officers and 
men under him testify to their capacity to use such instru- 
mentalities as they are provided with to do splendid and gigan- 
tic work. That is not the number of destroyers we now have 
over there. I can give that without giving aid to the enemy. 
This number was grossly insufficient. Fortunately our Navy 
realized the mistake made in failing to increase the destroyer 
building program in large proportions at the very outbreak of 
the war, and some months ago started upon a very vigorous 
program that will produce any needed destroyers at a day I 
hope not too far away. Some of these new destroyers are being 
delivered. Permit me to insist that the first duty of our Navy 
is to protect the line of communication from France to America. 
Disaster has been narrowly averted more than once. We can 
not expect Providence to be with us all the time. We must 
fight our own battles part of the time. We must be prepared to 
give full protection o our ships going to France and returning 
from France. We have a few cruisers engaged in this work of 
convoying. It is most unfortunate we have not several times 
their number; but we have them not, and we can not get thenr, 
We have a substitute that I submit should be used. We are 
congratulating ourselves in this country that our Navy has 
manifested such a high efficiency. The Naval Committee of 
this House is purring sweetly in splendid satisfaction of the 
Navy in the war. I do not say that in any disrespectful sense. 
It has been rather sweetly delicious, however, to note its self- 
congratulation constantly. Far be it from me to take away 
any of that pride or any of that satisfaction. Let me suggest 
this Navy will never help win the war if it is locked up and 
hermetically sealed in some safe harbor of the United States, 
We have many old battleships not considered first class. They 
have sufficient speed and seaworthiness that they could and 
should be used in the place of cruisers for this convoy work. It 
is the duty of the Navy to send them abroad immediately and 
to keep them there. What I have just said is not exclusively 
my views. I am the mouthpiece of many men in the Navy who 
are doing this work. I hope somebody will hear these words 
and heed them. I can speak where they can not. Transporta- 
tion across the Atlantic is the neck of our military bottle 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose it would not be any secret to dis- 
close the number of these ships that are not being used, for it 
would not help the enemy any. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Not the slightest; and we can 
turn to any report of the Secretary of the Navy and find the 
entire list. They are now in Philadelphia; they are now in 
New York; they are now at Hampton Roads; and God knows 
they ought to be on the high seas. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me it might be well enough for 
the enemy to know that we have discontinued locking them up, 
but have put them in the water where they can do some destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. Does the gentleman know how many first-class 
battleships of ours are on the other side now? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes, sir. I was informed at the 
time the request was made over there that they be sent over, and, 
frankly, I was afraid our Navy would not do it, but I made par- 
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ticular Inquiry and followed it up and found that they have 
been sent, and some day they may write a glorious chapter into 
American history. 

Mr. HICKS. We have first-class battleships abroad and 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. And no better battleships ever 
floated on a sea. I am here speaking of the second-class battle- 
ships now at home that have no place in the first line. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman include 
any of the old monitors that he has referred to, that now happen 
to be in the Philadelphia Navy Yard, in the cross-seas service? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I donot think so. England might 
want them to go up against the shore batteries on the North Sea. 
I am not speaking of all the ships that are not now on the high 
seas. I am speaking of a single class, and that alone, and the 
job that is just hungry for them out there on the high seas. 

I submit that some radical reforms are necessary if we are 
going to secure reasonable military efficiency. Certain trans- 
ports now operating across the Atlantie are under control of the 
Army and operating strictly under the War Department. I 
hope you will bear this analysis in mind. Others, and a greater 
number of transports, are being operated by the Navy. And it 
is no secret that these transports are those interned German 
ships that we took over, a splendid fleet of boats. The Shipping 
Board, in addition, is operating some merchant ships and desires 
to operate all the transport ships. 

Now, what is it we have? We have the Army operating one 
line of transports, the Navy operating another line of transports, 
the Shipping Board operating certain merchant ships carrying 
supplies, and trying to get the job of operating all the transports 
and all the merchant ships. In other words, they wish to have 
charge of all this most important branch of our military service. 

Now, let us just face the truth. The reason the desire ex- 
ists that the Shipping Board shall operate all these ships is 
that it will necessitate the taking off of the American sailors 
that are working for $30 a month and put in their places other 
sailors that will be getting $90 to $125 a month, Now, you 
and I might possibly be willing to go the length necessary to 
accomplish that if we are helping American citizens. I was 
on the high seas a year ago, on two ships under the American 
flag, and I went through those ships from time to time, and 
there was not an American citizen in the entire crew. On this 
trip which I took lately across the water I went on one kind 
of a transport over and I came back on another. The one 
going over had a crew that had been picked up in New York, 
the best they could do, but I could not find an American citizen in 
the outfit below the officers. And they are getting fabulous 
sums. They were West Indians and Portuguese and South 
Americans, a rag-tag crowd from everywhere under the sun. 

So, whenever anybody writes you or asks you to support a 
bill that will put all our transports and shipping on the high 
seas under our Shipping Board, do not let them fool you by 
stating that by so doing you are going to give some American 
citizen a job. You will be simply giving to some South Amer- 
ican or some West Indian in one month more money than he 
or any of his ancestors earned in a year’s time. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not 
his judgment that they should be put under one control? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is. These three systems do 

net work in harmony, and, doing the best they can, they only 
result in decreasing the efficiency of our ships to a very low 
point. They can not work in harmony. With the different 
heads and different systems and different personnel, they can 
not work well together, and they do not. The Army has been 
running transports to Hawali, to the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
and Panama for 20 years now and have acquired a system and 
operatives that make these Army transports the best handled 
and most efficient that we have now. All these ships should be 
placed under one authority, run by one man, and under one sys- 
tem. We can not afford to lose a single day in making this 
change. 
I would say that the Army should be the department having 
exclusive charge of all this transport system were it not for 
one thing, namely, that going across the Atlantic is a part of 
fighting the battle with the submarines, and the Navy alone can 
do that work. [Applause.] I do not care what kind of a master 
you have on your ship, whether he is an Army officer or a civ- 
ilian; I do not care what you pay him; the master mind that 
guides that ship from the time it leaves New York until it finds 
a safe refuge in a harbor in France is a naval officer, as he 
should be, because the crossing of the sea to-day is 1 per cent 
navigation and 99 per cent fighting the submarine. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. While the gentleman is on that subject, 
ean he state what is the speed of the latest type of the German 
submarine? 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I can tell the gentleman what 
our best authority on the submarine told me, and I presume it is 
correct. On the surface it is not to exceed 16 knots; under the 
surface they can make from 8 knots down, with capacity to 
move very slowly under the sea, from probably 11 to 2 knots, 
In other words, they have a wide range, from the slowest under 
the sea to their highest speed on the surface. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman tell me how many 
torpedoes the submarine can carry? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They carry from 20 to 24. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman state, they now being 
able to carry 20 torpedoes, how long they can stay on the voyage 
from their base of supplies? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will be pleased to answer. The 
main base is at Zeebrugge on the North Sea. The main area 
of operation is across the northern part of Scotland and the 
upper part of Ireland and then the English Channel. Continu- 
ing, their field is the Bay of Biscay, then along the coasts of 
Spain and Portugal, and then out to the Azores. All trade 
routes from South America going to the north of Europe really 
converge through the Bay of Biscay. For the submarine to get 
into this area of operations or the western entrance to the 
English Channel it is necessary to make the trip from Zee- 
brugge around Scotland, which I am informed takes 10 days. 
They have a period of activity which depends somewhat upon 
how active they are. That is, if they fire many torpedoes and 
meet many ships, or fire many torpedoes at one, as soon as they 
have used up their 20 torpedoes they have got to stop and go 
home. Or if they see few ships and conserve their ammunition 
they have a period of activity limited by fuel and food, probably 
about 20 days on the average. It then takes them 10 days to go 
back. It then takes them about 10 days to refit at Zeebrugge. 
So that you have a period of activity of about two to three, or 20 
days activity to 30 days of preparation. That is the latest type 
and their best submarine. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Certainly, 

Mr, PLATT. I wish to ask a question on the point the gen- 
tleman was just speaking of a few. minutes ago. I crossed a 
part of the Pacific Ocean a few weeks ago from Honolulu to 
San Francisco in a ship that was making its last trip and which 
was about to go into service as an Atlantic transport. The 
captain of that ship told me he was a Naval Reserve officer 
and that all the other officers of the ship were Naval Reserve 
officers, and that none of the crew had been enlisted in the 
Naval Reserve. He said he did not know whether he was to be 
subjected to the Shipping Board or to the Navy, and he was 
going into the Federal service under those circumstances. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He will be lucky if he finds out. 
He will probably be amenable to the Army. I think that trans- 
port has been chartered by the Army and not by the Navy. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Going back to the point the gentleman 
just left, about the length of time a submarine can remain away 
from its base, is it true that they have ships like the Deutschland 
and that character of submarine to carry supplies out on the 
sea for the submarines, or is it necessary for the submarine to 
return to base for its supplies? 

Mr. LLER of Minnesota. I imagine it is necessary for 
the submarine frequently to return to its depots. There is some 
question as to whether there are mother submarines or not. It 
is thought that the Deutschland and one or two more may be 
engaged in that work, but their capacity is so limited that it 
makes no perceptible effect on the situation. There are very 
many submarine-mine layers in all this field whose sphere of 
activity is, of course, determined entirely on the amount of 
fuel they have and supplies. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Do these recently commissioned submarines 
carry other means of offense and defense than these torpedoes 
that the gentleman was speaking of? That is, do they carry 
guns? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. Heretofore a 3-inch gun 
has been considered a pretty formidable weapon against the 
submarine. The larger submarines now have probably 4 and 
possibly 5-inch guns; anyhow 4-inch. 

It is ridiculous to have a ship with two captains, one for 
the ship and the other a naval officer, who really has complete 
control. We can not do without the Navy. The Navy must 
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have charge of the operations of these ships so far as the de- 
fense against the submarine is concerned, I believe the Navy 
can develop efficiency in the pure transportation feature of the 
problem. The Shipping Board has no business to inject itself 


into this problem at all. [Applause.] This is a military matter, 
and should be handled in a strictly military fashion. Let the 
Shipping Board run those merchant ships that are engaged in 
commercial business. Consequently I am strongly of the opinion 
that there should be turned over to the Navy all the ships cross- 
ing the Atlantic engaged in military work, and the Navy ‘should 
be put in charge. There should very likely be some one in 
charge of the movements of the ships—by that I mean their dis- 
patch from port to port—one man, a civilian, selected by the 
President, who will operate under the Navy and who is him- 
self skilled in transportation. 

The Navy does not understand the transportation of ships 
to save time. Naval officers have never developed that faculty ; 
but men whose business it has been to make money or lose 
money in accordance with whether their ships load or unload 
rapidly and move speedily or not are qualified for this kind of 
work, and that class of men should be utilized as the directing 
force for the management generally of the big fleet. But Navy 
officers can take charge of the actual operation of the ships on 
the sea. Therefore from the minute one of these ships leaves 
port until it arrives in the next port it would be exclusively 
under the control of naval officers. What we want is a master 
mind, accustomed to weigh the value of his ship’s time and to 
drive that ship to its highest efficiency all the time. The Army 
can oan to the Navy its personnel developed in transportation 
work. 

This one change will increase the efficiency of our ships many, 
many times. : 

The delays that now occur are sufficient to fill one with seri- 
ous alarm. The Army loads its boats. The Navy loads its 
boats, and then they have to get the two groups together, some- 
where, if they can, and then they start out. It may be that the 
Army has loaded such boats as it has on hand, but they are 
insufficient to constitute a convoy. Therefore they hold those 
boats until more Army boats come in and there is a sufficient 
number to send them across. In the meantime the Navy boats 
are going through the same program. If you had all the 
chickens under one hen they could all be looked after by the 
same superior power. Days and even weeks pass in assembling 
a sufficient number of ships to be convoyed, whereas as a fact 
not more than a day or two at most should ever be lost. 

I wish to emphasize the necessity of these ships being placed 
in charge of a civilian skilled in transportation, for the reason 
that naval officers do not appreciate the value of time and the 
necessity of keeping the cargoes moving. 

I wrote this a week ago, and when I picked up the paper last 
night I was interested to see that this view which I have here 
expressed is that of a very distinguished retired admiral of the 
Navy, who wrote an article on it and published it yesterday. 

Let me illustrate. Two ships were ready to start across the 
Atlantic on the homeward voyage, and sailed from a port in 
France a distance of 40 or 50 miles. This is an actual illustra- 
tion that I know of personally. They were told to stop for 
some additional boats that were coming, and they received this 
order after they had got out 40 miles; not on the high seas ex- 
actly, but up the coast and to leeward of an island, but with all 
communication between them and the shore shut off. The 
minute a boat leaves its base and goes on the high seas to-day 
it is lost to the world. Its wireless can not operate. If it does, 
its location is made known to submarines. The ship sets sail in 
silence and in darkness, lost to humanity and the world until next 
it reaches a port. Now, these two boats stayed there day after 
day, being joined at the end of the third day by the other boats. 
On the fifth day the destroyers that were to escort them through 
the submarine zone appeared. For some unaccountable reason 
the Ships did not sail even then. The destroyers fooled around, 
going back and forth for further orders for two more days. On 
the eighth day, under the most unfavorable conditions that at 
any time existed as far as submarines are concerned, this group 
set forth. Why, submarines had been for a week spotting ex- 
actly where they were. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Submarines knew exactly the 
channel out of which they had to come; and is it any wonder 
that they were attacked twice before they got through the zone? 
These were all very large ships, among the very biggest and 
best in our Navy at the present time. I made a computation 


one day to see what the loss of the United States was on this 
delay, which nobody could explain or account for. 


The loss 


amounted to about $300,000. This is but one of many others 
that I could cite. This delay of eight days was due first, to 
the fact that two different authorities were in charge of two 
different classes of ships; second, it was due to an insufficient 
number of destroyers and to slow action on the part of those de- 
stroyers that finally were available. You remember that in this 
transportation business we can not afford to lose a minute. 
Every hour is precious. If our shipping is run at 50 per cent 
efficiency, it is exactly the same as though a submarine had 
sunk one-half of our entire tonnage. We must not only keep 
our ships afloat, but we must keep them moving with all pos- 
sible speed. Then, too, we must build an enormous fleet of 
cargo ships. We made a bad start in this work. It now looks 
as if we were going ahead under high pressure, and yet we hear 
constantly that the efficiency of the shipyards here in the United 
States is very low, due to labor troubles. A vigorous policy 
is fundamentally essential in this crisis. Every man at work 
building a ship in this country is as much a soldier for Uncle 
Sam as though he stood in a front trench with a rifle and bayo- 
net in his hand. If he fails in the performance of his work, 
the loss to our country is as great as though a soldier turned 
yellow on the firing line. Good working conditions and good 
pay should be given these workmen. In return they should give 
the utmost effort in their power to the construction of these 
ships. We need literally hundreds of ships to carry our sup- 
plies to France. We must have them. We have in the United 
States several hundred thousand troops ready to go to France. 
We can not send them on account of the lack of equipment and 
lack of ships. The great reason is lack of ships. Our attention 
must be focused on these vitally essential factors of our military 
situation if we are going to win. We have made very respectable 
progress in the construction of appropriate docks, warehouses, 
and the securing of terminal facilities at seaports in the United 
States. This part of the problem was right here under our 
eyes, and we recognized all of its elements and of its importance. 
It is singular that we did not have the same vision respecting 
the problem of debarkation in France. We got off on the left 
foot in France as far as port facilities are concerned, and we 
are still hobbling around on that one foot. What I am about 
to say of conditions of transportation in France I say with the 
utmost reluctance. As a matter of fact these ideas were forced 
on me against my will. These deductions are impelled by what 
any man can see who follows this line of transportation as I 
did with our troops from this country to the firing line in 
France. : 

The port of debarkation, as I stated a time ago, is where I 
have my pointer now on the map. That is the large port assigned 
to us for our use. You will observe that railway transportation 
must cross France almost directly to the front line. My 
pointer is now on the exact spot where the American boys are 
in the trenches, near the fortress of Toul, not far from Nancy, 
and I am mighty glad that at last the authorities have the good 
judgment to tell the truth to the American people where these 
men are. The Germans naturally learned early. They learned 
while I was there, because they pulled off a raid that captured 
some of the Americans. So the Germans have known it for 
weeks and months. The American people ought to know, and 
it will be satisfying to them to know exactly where their men are. 

We must not be too critical of those in charge of the adminis- 
tration of this war program, and I hope that will be distinctly 
understood. We had to set sail on an unknown sea. We had 
to block out our way amidst difficulties and conditions that had 
never confronted us before. You can not expect perfection to be 
attained at the first jump. If we are working toward it rapidly, 
that is all we can ~ 

Mr. KNUTSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentleman think we have 
needlessly repeated blunders made by our allies in the first 
years of the war? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am not convinced that perhaps 
we have been inexcusable in many of our blunders, but I prefer 
not to discuss that feature of it now. 

Many of the things we are now trying to do have unexpectedly 
arisen as the situation has evolved. In the first place, when the 
war started we did not expect to send any troops to France at 
all until the middle of the summer 1918, when we expected to 
send a huge army. We changed our plan by sending a division 
for inspirational effect. We are now trying to get into France 
at the earliest possible date as large a fighting force as we can. 
In the first days, therefore, we failed to recognize some of the 
needs that would arise when the big movement was on. This 
matter of a port in France is one of them. We have largely for 
our use an important port in France. It, however, is grossly 
inadequate for our needs. In the first place, dock facilities were 
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constructed fer a commerce not more than one-third of that 
we are pouring into the place now. Fearful congestion immedi- 
ately resulted when we began to send many ships across. These 
ships have fo lie there awaiting a chance to unload. Many of 
them have been there for weeks before they could be unloaded. 
In fact, while I was there there was one ship that had been at 
the dock 50 days trying to unload steel billets consigned to the 


French. It had got some off, but in despair of ever getting it 
unloaded it took the balance away, carrying them back to this 
country, a part of its cargo. 

A vastly greater dock space is needed, and I am glad te say 
n very considerable development in this regard is now taking 
place. Terminal facilities, including warehouses, railway tracks, 
and the like are seriously needed. Men have been doing the best 
they can and considerable development has occurred, but the 
facilities still are grossly inadequate, even for existing needs. 
One hesitates to contemplate a picture of conditions there should 
no additional facilities be provided when we have 3,000,000 
men in Franee. The truth is we simply never can get 3,000,000 
men in France, and we could not keep them there a week unless 
we have different port facilities. Difficulties have arisen because 
the French do not understand us and we to not understand the 
French. Their ways are not our ways. It is the height of 
absurdity for us to continue to use this port and have the port 
completely under the control of the French. 

I want to repeat that for emphasis. We might as well stop 
now and decide on one or two things that have got to be done. 
This port is not our port at all. We are permitted to use it by 
the Freneh Government. We are going with such a force and 
such a purpose that we must have a port exclusively for our- 
selves, under our control, one we can develop, one where we can 
increase the docking facilities and where we can increase the 
channel depth. We want one that will accommodate the largest 
ships, one where we can build docks and terminal facilities and 
not be compelled to use the antiquated, out of date, inadequate 
facilities provided by the French Government at this time. 

This port should be turned over to us absolutely and be ex- 
clusively under our control with full permission to make all 
needed changes. Enormous charges are now being made because 
American ships are using the facilities of this port. We should 
make it a condition precedent to sending another ship to France 
that that port be turned over to us. And what I say reflects the 
settled conviction of the men upon whose shoulders rests the 
responsibility of making this war a suecess in the field. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is very important, in- 
deed, and I should like to know whether the United States is 
at all responsible for the congestion prevailing at the French 


t. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes, partly; but they have been 
trying to do the best they could with a system that is wrong. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then it is not our fault. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Well, it is partly our fault. 
Gen. Pershing has tried man after man, trying to clear up and 
get these supplies moving, and as man after man has tried he 
has been removed. Gen. Pershing gives a man one chance, 
and if he does not sueceed out he goes. And that is the way it 
ought to be. But these men were up against conditions beyond 
their control, and the greatest transportation expert in the 
world could not bring order out of chaos. An Army officer who 
is one of the most skilled transportation experts our Army has 
developed, with high rank in the Army, went over on the same 
boat that I did to take care of the transportation inland when 
the time arrived that he was needed. He was not quite needed 
at the time on the inland transportation, and he stopped at this 
port. Having nothing to do, he spent his time voluntarily 
working night and day trying to bring order out of chaos, and 
when I saw him at the end of the month he said, “ My God, it 
is hopeless unless the Americans are in full and absolute control 
of this port and all the facilities here.“ 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Tes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let me ask the gentleman, Has it not been 
decided upon to open three ports to be used exclusively for the 
Americans? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am quite confident that that 
is not so. Three ports are not necessary, but one is absolutely 
necessary, with part use of another, as circumstances 

Now, I want to let that sink in with some insistence. The 
French Government is making heavy charges for the use of this 
port. These charges in some instances are positively fabulous. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes, 


Mr. MADDEN. Has any effort been made by any member of 
the Government of the United States to get the Freneh authori- 
ties to turn this port over to the United States? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have no way of knowing, but 
I hope that some one is taking that course. If they have not 
done so, it should have been a condition precedent to sending 
an Army over there in the first place. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me that all we would have to do 
would be to ask for it. The Government of France 
could not refuse to grant that request. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would say to the gentleman 

Mr. MADDEN. If we have not asked for it, I think we are 
very derelict. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman that 
I think we have asked for it, and I can not put it any stronger 
than that, The men operating the ships are not able to under- 
stand why many of these charges are made, but they are made, 
and up to date there seems to be no disposition other than to 
pay them. There could not be any other disposition. If neces- 
sary, let us pay France a reasonable rental for the use of this 
port—a good rental. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman please tell 
us what those charges are for? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not like to, but inasmuch as 
the gentleman has asked it I shall do so. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If there is anything that ought 
not to be said, do not do so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not want to injure the feel- 
ings of any of our friends. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then I would not mention it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is the only reason I refrain 
from giving them; but I will say to my friend that I have a list 
which I shall be very glad to show him privately. 

Mr. MADDEN. They are the usual charges for docking 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And other things. 

Mr. MADDEN. And port fees and pilot fees and all that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And other things. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it not true that we ourselves built a 
large number of those docks? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have built some extensions 
to those already there. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I happened to hear the Secretary of War 
the other day before a committee of another body devote a great 
deal of time to showing what magnificent work this Government 
had done, and the enormous amount of docks it had built, and 
the enormous amount of lumber necessary to transport, and the 
number of forests had to be cut down in France to provide lum- 
ber with which to build the docks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I have been an 
awful transgressor, but I will state to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that I think I can finish in 10 minutes. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield the gentleman 10 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Does the gentleman contend 
that we should have the exclusive use of the port to which he 
refers? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Absolutely we should have con- 
trol of it. We could permit French use of it as needed; but I 
will say that there is mighty little need that the French have 
for this port. What I mean is that we must have it under our 
absolute control. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Does the gentleman know what 
Wee eee are made between the British and the French 
regarding the port of Calais? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not. I did not get inter- 
ested in this port business until after I had been to England and 
to the English front or I should have made some inquiry in 
respect to it. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know the answer 
of the gentleman to the question of the gentleman from Ohio 
[ Mr. LonewortH]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I know they have been doing 
the best they can, but I sincerely trust the Secretary of War 
will find time to go over there and make a personal investigation 
of many things in France. 

This brings me to the next step: There are not proper facili- 
ties for unloading the kind of cargo that certain ships carry. In 
the third place, stevedores: could not be readily found for the 
work. In our anxiety to secure a force of stevedores to send 
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to this port in France, we seemed to think it was unnecessary 
to secure skill or experience. I do not know where these steve- 
dores came from, but as near as I could make out they were 
recruited from various sections of the South—all of them col- 
ored—their main qualifications having been that at some time 
in their early youth they had sat on a dock and seen a steam- 
boat pass by. Army officers who are working themselves down 
to skeleton form in a frantic effort to bring order out of this 
chaos at this port told me thac in unloading ships these steve- 
dores, by their carelessness and lack of experience, have de- 
stroyed 20 per cent of the cargoes that have been sent over. 
They would drop sugar and flour into the sea. They were 
clumsy, awkward, slow, inefficient. _ 

I am inclined to think that conditions have improved since 
I left there the middie of November. God knows, I hope so, 
but I am speaking of it as I saw it during that period of two 
months and a half. I watched these men for many hours. I 
have never seen such inefficiency in my life on any kind of a 
job. Furthermore, there did not seem to be any desire to im- 
prove their efficiency. I am speaking now of the men them- 
selves, Never was greater contrast noted than when I left this 
port and a few days later stood in another French port under 
the control of the English, and observed how the English 
handled their shipping and unloaded their boats. It was most 
humiliating to me as an American. To unload a boat does not 
require military training or skill. It is just plain, ordinary 
industrial work, Then, too, there were nowhere enough of these 
negro stevedores. An efficent corps of workmen of this class 
should be recruited in this country and sent over under military 
discipline and operated as a military unit. They began that 
just as I was leaving. If we have to pay high wages, let us 
pay them, but let us get efficiency. Why, I saw men there at 
the front, I saw the boys as they were putting their packs on 
their backs, getting ready to step into the trenches, and some 
of them did not have the kind of hats they shonld have—the 
kind adopted for the trenches. This hat was a new thing. 
They had not yet had a chance to get these hats, and perhaps 
could not have gotten them had they stayed there two weeks. 
Transportation from the port was pretty nearly blocked. Ob, 
if I could, if I felt at liberty to give you details of transporta- 
tion from this port, even after it gets out of this congestion, 
then you would understand that we need to direct our atten- 
tion to transportation in France. 

This brings me to another thing. In order to get our men to 
the front and supplies to them, we have to ship all by a French 
railroad. The railroad we are using is exclusively under 
French control, The equipment is under French control; the 
trains are operated by the French. The cars that we are 
using are such as the French from time to time let us have. 

And, by the way, our needs have to be supplied by the 
French. They take care of their own needs, and they are 
pretty certain to take care of their own needs first. It is no 
secret to the world, but every country in Europe is short of 
transportation on railways for their own needs. The cars that 
we use are such as the French from time to time let us have. 
Here again is manifested the unfortunate situation of our 
working in a strange land among strange people. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Let me finish this; then if I can 
I will yield to the gentleman. The ways of the French and 
the Americans are not the same. The French Government 
should be required, as a condition precedent to our sending 
an army to France, to turn over to us not only this port but 
also a line of railroad from the port to the army in the field. 
This can be done, having a regard to the railway system in 
France. If it can not be done, we should build a railroad and 
build it at once; but it can be done, because from this par- 
ticular port the railway facilities are such that one railroad 
system can be turned over to us. The condition is absolutely 
intolerable and prohibitive of success. We know that the 
German railways have been allowed to decline in efficiency to 
a very marked degree, Rolling stock and the roadbeds have 
not been kept up. The heavy wear and tear during these war 
years have seriously impaired the whole railway system. To 
a degree this has also occurred in France and England, par- 
ticularly in France. The French railroad tracks are in good 
shape. The rolling stock is inadequate and out of repair. 
The gauge of the railroad is such that American rolling stock 
ean be utilized. The United States should send to France for the 
use of our troops and of our Army at the earliest possible 
minute upward of a thousand locomotives, and many, many 
thousand cars, Efforts to supply the locomotives have been 
going on for many months, but we should have the direction 
and control of this railway system In our own hands. We can 
afford to pay the French Government liberally for the use of 


this railway system, and the French people must see that our 
exclusive control over this system is essential to our military 
success. 

Why, at one time—it is no great secret now—15,000 of our 
choice troops, the Rainbow Division, if you please, put on the 
finest ships in our Navy, the fastest, the biggest, the grandest 
and best, the cream of those that Germany so kindly let us 
have—against their will—went to a certain port in France. 
When it got there the rolling stock which had been promised to 
unload those troops and take them to the front had been 
obliged to be diverted to haul French and English soldiers, 
more than 200,000 of them, down to the Italian front, and these 
men were practically cut off, were practically obliged to stay on 
board their ships for two weeks, lying out there at sea, short 
of water, short of food, and short of everything. That was not 
the fault of anybody on earth but the system under which we 
are trying to work. 

In the matter of motor trucks we have not made a practical 
start. I say this with deliberation, notwithstanding what some 
gentlemen recently have said. The type of motor truck first 
sent over was not the one best adapted to the roads of France. 
The British and the French use a truck that is several times 
larger than the one we first sent over, and they use an enormous 
number of them. Back of the British lines one seems to see 
nothing but endless streams of motor trucks. It is hard to 
believe there are so many motor trucks in the world. As yet 
we have an insuficient number of motor trucks over there. 
Visiting the various camps where the American troops. are 
located, I was everywhere met with the concern about the need 
of motor t rtation. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will not ask for further time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HAMEIN]. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think I will occupy 
all the time that the gentleman from Virginia has so generously 
yielded me. We have just listened to a very interesting ad- 
dress, one that I-think it would be well for us all to consider 
and ponder carefully because it is this first-hand information 
that is most valuable in these times when we ought to be careful 
not to make mistakes. 


I was very much interested in the address delivered this 
morning by the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs outlining somewhat the history and the work 
of the State Department. I think we will all agree with him 
that it is one of the greatest departments of the Government. 
In one sense it is both the eyes and the ears of the President 
it is through that department that he both sees and hears what 
is going on throughout the world and he is thus enabled to pro- 
tect the rights of all the people of the United States. I some- 
times think, and I have some knowledge of that department, that 
people fail to realize the tremendous importance of that par- 
ticular department of government. I have not the slightest 
doubt that wars have more than once been averted by the 
activities of the State Department. Great questions have been 
settled through that department in a few days that bid fair to 
cost the people in treasure immense sums of money and cause 
rivers of blood to flow. Sometimes we are inclined to be a little 
niggardly when they ask for appropriations to carry on their 
work. Nothing that I shall say this afternoon must be con- 
strued as a criticism of the present administration of that 
department. 

I had not thought of saying anything at all in relation to a 
matter that arose during the time the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Froop] was addressing the House this morning. I refer 
to the matter raised by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
in regard to the work of Col. House. I have heard the question 
asked frequently, and uspally put in the nature of a criticism, 
as to the status of Col. House on his missions to Europe. I hold 
no brief for him. I do not even know him; if I ever saw him I 
do not remember it, and I shall not attempt to say anything 
either for or against him. The fact that President Wilson trusts 
him gives me confidence in the man. I am surprised at any- 
body who would question the right or the expediency of the 
President in these critical times to select whomsoever he might 
choose to go any place or anywhere at any time to ascertain 
for him and through him for the people of the United States 
vital information, first hand, that is necessary for him to have 
in the proper management of the affairs of this Government. 
That has been the practice, if I read the history of my country 
correctiy, throughout all of its history. Other Presidents have 
done it. I called attention this morning when that question 
was raised to the fact that President Roosevelt in 1905 had 
designated or selected a man by the name of Jacob Hollander to 
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go as his special representative to Santo Domingo on a certain 
mission. That this designation was made by President Roose- 
yelt appeared in a hearing had by the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the State Department a few years ago when that com- 
mittee was investigating the State Department. I have looked 
up that record briefly, and I find Mr. Hollander when he was 
before that committee stated: 

The President of the United States asked me to go to Santo Domingo 
in March, 1905, as his agent to ascertain just what conditions were and 
to report to him as to the advisability of sending a mission to make a 
full study and a written report. 

This question was asked Dr. Hollander: 
$ 2 soak of this trip to Europe. Did you make more than one trip 

o Bhurope 

Dr. HoLLANDER: I made two. The first trip of investigation was made 
In June, 1905, while I was the representative of the President. 

And then he went on to tell for what purpose he made the 
trip. Again he said in the course of that examination, when his 
attention was called to a date that the committee thought he was 
mistaken about: 

Dr. HoLLanper. I moved it one year later; it should have been “ until 
I was again inyited tn June, 1906"; that is to say, I was sent by the 
President in March, 1903; I made a verbal report to him in May, 1905; 
I went to Europe aud on my return from Europe I was sent in a cruiser 
to the West Indies and given this proper dignity, and when I returned 
I submitted my report, in September, and remained subject to the orders 
of the President until December 31, 1905, after which my compensation 
and connection terminated, and I was not employed in any wise until 
the conference of which I spoke in June, 1906. 

There was no criticism of that. I might doubt the necessity 
for that appointment, but I do not doubt President Roosevelt's 
right to make it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. F 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does not the gentleman recog- 
nize the difference between that mission and the mission upon 
which Col. House last went to Europe, when he went to meet 
the chief statesmen of the belligerent countries allied with us— 
the premier of England, the premier of France, and the premier 
of Italy? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They being officially recognized 
and Col. House being an unofficial representative of the Presi- 
dent and not of the country? 

Mr. HAMLIN. When Col. House represented the President, 
he represented the whole country, and I do not think the United 
States suffered any by reason of the fact that he may not have 
gone there with his pockets full of commissions or his breast 
decorated with all sorts of jewels and insignia. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He was well known. 

Mr. HAMLIN. He is certainly becoming well known. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Would it not be in keeping with 
the dignity of this country to have had a representative of this 
country occupying an official position equal to those of other 
countries? 

Mr. HAMLIN, The dignity of the United States undoubtedly 
has not suffered. The approval placed upon Col. House by 
President Wilson, by intrusting him with a great mission, is 
sufficient dignity to give him standing in any country and among 
any people or dignitaries on the face of the earth, and he needed 
nothing more. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HARDY. I will ask the gentleman if the treatment ac- 
corded to Col. House did not show that he was fully recognized? 
Mr. HAMLIN. Absolutely. There is no question about it. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. As I understand from the hearings, the gentle- 
nian was paid out of what fund? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now, I am coming to that—I am leading right 
up to it. You mean Dr. Hollander? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I was about to say I did not raise that 
question this morning, and it is a question that was pertinent, 

Mr. HAMLIN. And the question I rose to discuss was the 
expenditure of certain moneys by the State Department, and 
my reference to this matter at all was occasioned by the ques- 
tion raised this morning by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. However, the gentleman will remember I did not 
raise the question of money matters. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Not at all. 

I hardly feel it is necessary to go into the question of the com- 
pensation of this man Hollander inasmuch as that is past his- 
tory. Since the gentleman has asked me, however, it did de- 
velop that this fellow Hollander was paid something like $50,000 
by our Government for his services and $100,000 by the Santo 
Domingo Government, the propriety of which transaction our 
committee questioned. 

I do not think there was ever a time, eyen in times of peace, 
when it is not necessary for the President to have a fund from 


which he can pay through the State Department certain expenses 
incident to a certain class of official duties that it would not be 
policy to make public to the world. We all recognize that, and 
we have recognized it ever since the organization of the Goyern- 
ment. Every other Government in the world does the same thing. 
The reason for it is perfectly apparent. It frequently becomes 
necessary, in addition to all the information the President can 
gather through the ordinary sources—the ambassadors, consuls, 
and so forth—for him to select some man in whom he has abso- 
lute confidence, as to his integrity, intelligence, and his judg- 
ment, to go on a mission and obtain first-hand facts so that when 
the President acts he can know that he has the actual facts. The 
importance of this is apparent, I think, to everyone of us. Of 
course, this work cost something and must be paid out of some 
fund. It would not do perhaps to make public the purpose of 
this expenditure, because if published to the world just what 
had been done international complications would in all proba- 
bility arise from such publication. Therefore in this bill and 
in every other similar bill there is carried a lump sum of 
money—$700,000 in this bill, I see—out of which the President 
may pay these kind of expenses, and then report the expenditure 
to the Treasury Department under section 291 of the Revised 
Statutes by what is called a secret certificate, without specify- 
ing, without itemizing, and without disclosing the vouchers show- 
ing for what this money has been expended. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman does not want that state- 
ment to go into the Recorp at this place, to the effect that the 
$700,000 in this bill is intended to pay expenses of this sort. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, no. I say there is carried in this bill, 
under the item of emergencies, and so forth, $700,000-—— 

Mr. FESS. Which may arise out of the war and which no- 
body can foresee, 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not mean to say that the entire $700,000 
will be thus expended, but under that emergency item of the 
bill there is carried the sum of $700,000. 

Mr. FESS. But specifically because under the war there are 
situations developing in yarious parts of the world that we 
can not foresee now. 

Mr. HAMLIN. There is no question about that. In ordi- 
nary peace times the appropriations under that item averaged 
— 5 Peeps $90,000, and at times, I think, it has been cut down to 

There is another thing I wish to refer to. At the time my 
committee made the investigation of the State Department a few 
years ago it went into these matters very carefully. There was 
then no war; there was not even a war cloud in sight; and we 
recommended that the amount carried under this particular 
item which we have been discussing in the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular appropriation bill be cut down below $90,000. But I 
realize that conditions have radically changed since this ad- 
ministration went into power in 1913. At that time there was 
trouble brewing in Mexico. There was an ugly situation down 
there. Then, in August, 1914, this awful war broke out in 
Europe, multiplying many times over the necessity for the per- 
formance of just such services as would be paid for out of a 
fund of this kind and not to be specifically reported to the Treas- 
ury Department. Under the general law every dollar that the 
different executive departments expend must be represented by 
a voucher, and all may be made public, excepting this particular 
kind of expenditure that I am now speaking of. 

And that brings me to the real point in the case: There has 
been a tendency to take advantage, it seems to me, of the fact 
that the Secretary of State or the State Department has the 
right, under section 291 of the Revised Statutes, to expend 
money out of this fund, and then, in settlement with the Treas- 
ury, cover the purpose of the expenditure by a blanket certifi- 
cate of secrecy and forever foreclose the world from a knowl- 
edge of the purpose for which this money was expended. This 
statement in nowise refers to the conduct of the State Depart- 
ment under the Wilson administration, for I have no informa- 
tion covering that point, 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for an inquiry? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Has not a fund of $100,000,000 been put at 
the disposal of the President out of which such expenses could 
be paid? 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is a different fund entirely. That is 
purely a war emergency fund. I am talking now about the 
fund that is carried in all of these Diplomatic appropriation 
bills, either in time of war or in time of peace. 


Now, I want to call the attention of the committee to what 
appears to be a discrepancy in the report as compared to cer- 
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tain data which I have. The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, in the frank and fair way in 
which he always deals with the House, has published in the 
report filed with this bill a tabulated statement, on page 9, 
which was undoubtedly furnished him by the State Depart- 
ment, showing the amount of money a ted during the 
different years, running from 1905 to 1918, inclusive, and the 
amount expended out of that appropriation during each of these 
years, and which expenditures were undoubtedly covered by 
secret certificates in the Treasury such as I have been talking 
about. I have here with me some of these so-called secret cer- 
tificates. I will call your attention to ene, so that you may 
understand it. They read like this: 


By direction of the President and in vase oad of section 291 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United 9 reby certify that 


the cer, expen of $ during the 
period from to pn em tee on for emer- 
gencies arising in the lomatic and Consular ice, 19—, for ex- 
penses incurred during the fiscal zane 19—, NATURE AND OBJECT OF 
‘WHICH EXPENDITURE IT is DERMED IN ype yp nia TO MAKE Sap sveig- and 
I hereby request the a officers of the ag mug Sa the settle- 
ment of the accounts aot the said — . to him in the 


amount above named $ 5 
That is what we call the secret certificate which they are 


permitted to file with the Treasury Department under section’ 


291 of the Revised Statutes. That is perfectly all right. I have 
no criticism to make of that at all, provided that expenditure is 
limited to things that should really be kept secret. 

But let me give you an illustration of the practice which 
seemed prevalent in the department several years ago. We 
make an appropriation in this bill each year of a certain amount 
of money for bringing home criminals. There is no secrecy about 
this item. The amount is specified always; and yet I have cer- 
tifieates on file in the committee room, such as the one I have 
read, showing that for money expended in bringing heme crimi- 
nails they solemnly certified that the expenditure was of a 
nature and for a purpose that ought not to be disclosed and cov- 
ered it into the Treasury by secret certificate. We appro- 
priated some years ago $20,000, with no secrecy abont it in the 
world, to enable this Government to participate in the celebra- 
tion of the tercentennial at Lake Champlain. That amount of 
money was expended and the report of it was covered by one of 
these secret certificates in the Treasury; and yet there was 
absolutely no reason for it to be kept secret. 

I can mame 15 or 20 different expenditures covered by secret 
certificates in the Treasury as to which there could be possibly 
no kind of reason for it. The truth is, if a Secretary of State 
were disposed to do it, he could go out here on the street and 
buy an automobile fer $5,000 and pay for it out of this fund 
and then solemnly declare that the purpose of that ture 
was of such character and nature that it ought not to be made 
public, and put the certificate in the Treasury and absolutely 
foreclose any knowledge on the part of the public as to the pur- 
pose for which that money was expended. 

Now, I am not accusing anybody of doing that. I am simply 
pointing out the danger. I do know that this fund has been 
utilized fof purposes which ought not to be kept secret, but in 
settlement was covered by a secret certificate. 

Let me point out here what seems to be misleading. I have 
not got the report up to date. I have tried to get it, but so far 
it has not come to me. In 1911 my committee made a very ex- 
haustive examination of conditions in the State Department. 
At that time I wrote the Secretary of the Treasury and asked 
him to send me, among other things, a statement of all the 
money paid out of this emergency fund and covered in settle- 
ment by so-called secret certificates under section 291, Revised 
Statutes. 

Here is his reply: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 2. mii. 
W. HAMLIN, 
e Committee on Ewponditures in State Department 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Sin compliance with the request contained in your letter of July 
18, ibid there is submitted below a statement prepared by the Auditor 
for the State and Other Departments prc. all moneys disbursed by 
the pa t of Oe ae EE ‘or by certificates of the Secre- 
tary of State under section Revised Statutes of the United 8 f 
from July 1. 1905, to March 31, 1911: = Se 


Hon. 


ieee, a — $2,589. 84 

u 

tember, 

. — — 019. 

erno, 15905 . E E SERA 16,924. 24 

ee eee 

February TORRE SO a aE eee ee eS 
T ASS USES LGN SSCS Da RR PAE etree Se 

Bay.” 1906 DSU a SIO BS 
Sih i SUS ret Vis at PRR — — 10,871.40 

Jape, O Z—ñd—⅛ʃ2³ʒ — — — | 14, S89, 41 
Quarter ended Sept. 30, 1906___-__-___________________ 29, 304. 72 


rter ended Dec. 31. 1906__---------- bk — $16, 181. 98 

rter ended Mar. Bi, 1907 33. 029. 91 
ended June 30, 1907 

arter ended Sept. 30, 1907 

arter ended . 31. 1 


16, 991. 15 


Quarter ended Mar. 31, T LETS, 
Reapectfully, 
FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, Secretary. 


You will ere ahs mee a only brings it up to March 31, 1911. 
Recently I asked ve me a statement of the disburse- 
ment from April 151 1011. to 3 0. 1911, so as to complete the state- 
ment for the full six fiseal y ears—from July 1, 1905, to June 30, 1911: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 28, 1911. 


Hon. 7 W. HAMLIN 
hairman Committee on Expenditures in State Department 
House of Representa 
Sir: Rep eplying to your letter of 5 24. 1911, 1 meg the ane: to 
inform you ed by the 


of State and accounted for by 
under section 291, Revised Statutes are States, for the pated April 
1 to ee 80, 1911, as shown by the files of this departmen 


7 J. F. Cuntis, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman any figures available 
since 1913? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I prefer not to stop to answer that now, but 
if the gentleman will remind me of it I will do so a little later on. 
You will observe, if you have the report on this bill before — 
that they say that for the fiscal year 1906 there was expended 
under section 291, Revised Statutes, $112,080.78. As a matter of 
fact, unless I made a mistake in addition, and I do not think 
I did, there was expended $117,496.72, as that much was re- 
ported to the Treasury by secret certificates under section 291, 
Revised Statutes. 

For 1907 they say there was expended $76,925.12. As a 
matter of fact there was expended, covered by these secret cer- 
tificates, $108,133.98. 

In 1908 they say there was expended $80,620.52. There was 
actually expended $102,321.08. 


In 1910 they say there was $79,744.20 expended. There was 
actually expended $104,545.81. 

For 1911 they say there was expended $89,466.63. As a mat- 
ter of fact there was actually expended $173,851.43. 

Mr. FLOOD. Win the gentleman permit me to ask him a 


question? 
Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. l 
Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman stated that these figures were 


furnished to the Committee on Foreign Affairs by the State 
The gentleman is rigħt about that? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I said I supposed they were furnished by the 
State Department. 
Mr. FLOOD. I should like to know how the Secretary of 
State could expend as much money as the gentleman said in 
1911, something over $173,000, when the appropriation was 
$90,000 and the unexpended balance $10,000, a total of $100,000? 

Mr. HAMLIN. The of the Treasury in 1911 stated 

that 21 bey spent $173,851.48. I think I can explain it. I am not 
criticizing, but trying ‘to call attention to a dangerous situation 
that ought to be regulated. 

Mr. FESS. How was the difference made up? ` 

Mr. HAMLIN, In a moment I will answer the questions of 
both the gentleman from Virginia and the gentleman from 
Ohio. Let me give you the total first, though. The sum total 
for these six years, as shown by the report of the committee, 
aggregates $157,419.79, whereas by the reports of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the same years there was expended 
$615,485.23, or a difference of $458,065.44. You ask how I 
explain it. I will tell you how I explain it, and yet I may be 
wrong. There can be no kind of mistake about the figures 
furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury, because there camo 
along at about the same time, or at least I have them, certified 
copies of the secret certificates filed by the Secretary of State 
with the Treasury Department covertng those amounts. Now I 
will tell you where I think the discrepancy comes in. I take it 
for granted that the amount printed in the report by the com- 
mittee and furnished by the State Department is in all human 
probability actually and truly the amount expended for secret 
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work that ought not to be made public. I am not saying that 
is not true. I apprehend that is true. But covered in the 
same way in the Treasury Department by these secret certifi- 
cates were items aggregating $458,065.44 that were not secret 
und ought not to have been reported under secrecy. 

Mr. FLOOD, Does the gentleman think that the Comptroller 
of the Treasury would permit the payment of a warrant on that 
fund when all the fund had been exhausted? An appropriation 
was made for that fund in 1911 of $90,000; there was an unex- 
pended balance of $10,000, making $100,000. Does the gentle- 
man think the Treasury Department would pay warrants ag- 
gregating $173,000 on that fund? Surely the gentleman does 
not think that there could be spent of that fund « larger amount 
than the fund itself. 

Mr. HAMLIN, They have a system of bookkeeping down 
there by which in some way they borrow from one fund and 
pay it back out of another, and switch around until it takes a 
better bookkeeper than I am to know how it is done. But it is 
like the fellow that said a rabbit could not climb a tree; but the 
other fellow said that it did climb a tree, because it had to. 
Here is the report of the Treasury Department, with the cer- 
tificates. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. May I have five minutes more? : 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have the certificates for those years, and 
here are the figures. Any gentlemen can take them. I will 
print them in the Recorp. Any gentleman can figure it out for 
himself. This amount of money was solemnly certified to by 
the then Secretary of State. He said that the purposes of the 
expenditures ought not to be made known, and it aggregates 
the amount that, I give you. Now, whether the fund was there 
or not—— 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman has just said that at times the 
department borrows from this fund for other funds and subse- 
quently reimburses the fund. That seems to be the explana- 
tion. 

Mr, HAMLIN, The gentleman has listened indifferently to 
me, or else he knows that that is not the only explanation 
I suggested. I do not attempt to explain. It is up to the 
tlepartment to make the explanation. I give the facts as they 
were given me by the Treasury Department. - 

.Mr. FLOOD. Does the gentleman think that since 1912 a 
better system has been inaugurated? 

Mr. HAMLIN, I certainly hope so. There is absolutely no 
partisanship in this with me. I have not yet got a report 
from the Secretary of State. I wrote him as soon as I got 
the report of the committee and saw the figures published 
therein. You know that under the law the executive departments 
must report their expenditures annually, and these reports are 
referred to the Committee on Expenditures for the different 
departments, When the Secretary of State’s report came in and 
was referred to my committee I failed to find the usual report 
of the amount of money expended from the emergency fund. I 
called the department up on the telephone and they assured me 
that they would furnish me that information, I got busy and 
forgot it, and I presume they did. Nothing more was said about 
it until I got hold of the report published by the committee on 
this bill, and I immediately wrote the Secretary of State, asking 
him to kindly furnish me the amount of money spent out of the 
emergency fund for the years 1912-1918 covered by secret certifi- 
cates in settlement with the Treasury. I told him I wanted this 
information, if possible, by last Saturday. On yesterday I 
received the following letter from him: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATH, 
Washington, February 2, 1918, 
The Hon, COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, Chairman. 


* 
Committee on Expenditures in the State Department, 
House of Representatives, 

My Duan Mu. ITAMLIN: I have received your letter of January 29, 
1917, requesting a statement of the amount of money which this de- 
D has expended, under the provisions of section 291 of the 
tevised Statutes, from the appropriation designated as “ Emergencies 
arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service” for the fisca 
1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917. 

In view of the fact that there is an Executive order providing that no 
information of any kind shall be furnished by the Secretary of State in 
regard to money 5 and accounted for by certificate, in pursuance 
of section 291° of- Revised Statutes, except upon due direction in 
writing from the President, I have submitted your request to the Presi- 
dent for his direction and will take pleasure in communicating with 
you further as soon as his reply shall have been received, 

I am, my dear Mr. Hamlin, - 

Very sincerely, yours, 


The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


years 


s RODERT LANSING, 

Now, then the Executive order. referred to I suppose is an 
order issued by President Taft some years ago when we were 
making an examination of the State Department, 


I think that it is only fair to state that I on yesterday replied 
to the Seeretary as follows: 


Hon, ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I am somewhat surprised at the statement in 
the first paragraph of g letter of date the 2d instant, in view of the 
fact that what purports to be information asked for by me, and which 
y declined to furnish without special permission from the President, 

s been made public in the report on the Diplomatic and Consular 
appropriation bill now on the Calendar of the House. Certainly if they 
have n furnished with the information, then I see no reason why 
the Committee on Expenditures in the State Department, whose duty it 
is to look into the expenditures of money in that department, should 
be denied this information. 

I will state very frankly that the immediate cause of my preferring 
the request for this information contained in my letter of January 29, 
1918, was that I had seen the report filed by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs cover! the expenditures made by the Department of State 
nnder section 291, Revised Statutes, for the years 1905 to 1918, and 
from information which I have covering a portion of this time I am 
led to conclude that that statement, to say the least, is misleading. 
However, the information which I have does not cover all the years 
mentioned in that report, and I was anxious to get information 
from the department so as to ee it with the statement published. 

I trust that you will not hesitate to furnish it and would be glad to 
have it at the earliest possible time. 

Very respectfully. 

Mr. PLATT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. i 

Mr. PLATT. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
$20,000 of an appropriation openly made was put in under one 
of these certificates? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Les. 

Mr. PLATT. Then that did not come out of this fund. 

Mr. HAMLIN, No; it did not come out of this fund, and 
that may explain somewhat how they seemed to have expended 
more than was appropriated. Twenty thousand dollars was a 
special appropriation, but it was covered by a secret certificate 
in settlement with the Treasury. Why it went in under that 
and finally got over, I do not know. We found that about 
$5,000 was paid out on a banquet, hack hire, telephone, sleep- 
ing berths on the train, railroad fare, and so forth. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thought it was for rope 
and other refreshments, That is the way it is generally 
charged. 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; they gave us the hotel bill itemized. 
There was plenty of wine in it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is always a great re 
luctance to tell of the good times we have had when they 
spend the public money in having it. i 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now I am not seeking to criticize only. I 
want to try to correct an evil. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
ing his full duty. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMELIN. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Under what law could a secret certificate be 
issued for a fund made by an open appropriation? 

Mr. HAMLIN. There is no law for it. I could give you 
another instance, but I rather hesitate to do it because I have 
spoken of it here so often. We discovered that a“ portrait of 
Justice Day, as ex-Secretary of State, was painted at public 
expense as was customary. Mr. Rosenthal, of Philadelphia, 
was the artist. The chief clerk of the State Department called 
on the disbursing officer for $2,500, telling him it was to pay 
for painting Justice Day’s portrait. The disbursing oflicer 
turned the money over to the chief clerk. Eight hundred and 
fifty dollars was paid to Rosenthal, he having signed a blank 
receipt in advance, and over his signature they filled in $2,450, 
but $850 only was given to Rosenthal. Where the balance of 
the money went we have never been able to say. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was that before or after we 
made the appropriation for the Shipping Board? [Laughter.] 

Mr. PLATT. ‘That was paid out of the emergency fund. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1918, 


J think the gentleman is do- 


Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; out of the emergency fund. 
Mr. KNUTSON, What year did that take place? 
Mr, HAMLIN. In 1907, I believe. This is the point I am 


trying to make, that we ought to safeguard in every way we 
ean the expenditure of this money. The practice to which I 
have referred opens the floodgates, gentlemen, and there is no 
question about that in the world. Mr. Knox was Secretary of 
State when we made this investigation. He came before our 
committee and was defending in a way the practice under sec- 
tion 291, Revised Statutes—not defending this particular thing of 
which I spoke a while ago, of course, but insisting that the Secre- 
tary of State should have full leeway in these matters. He 
said they were bound to have this fund and bound to have 
this leeway, but I put this question to him: “ Mr. Secretary, 
under your construction of that statute could you not go down 
town and buy you a span of matched horses and a fine carriage 
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and equipment out of this fund and then cover it with a secret 
certificate in the Treasury by saying that the purpose of this 
expenditure ought not to be made known?” And he answered 
yes, that there was no question in the world about that. I 
say that is not right, and there ought to be some kind of n brake 
or safeguard thrown around this fund. 

I expect that the department will need all the money that is 
carried in this bill for emergency purposes, but I hope that the 
President and the Secretary of State will be more careful than 
some of their predecessors; and I ought to say for Mr. Knox 
that after we made this expose he came before our committee 
and granted that we had rendered the country a real service, 
and he said that he had issued an order that not one dollar 
should be drawn out of this fund until the items for which the 
money is to be paid out shall have been stated and laid on his 
desk and his attention had been specifically called to it. I 
applauded him for that. Then when Mr. Bryan came along as 
Secretary of State I went down to his office and spent an after- 
noon with him, and ealled his attention to all of these things, 
and I satd: “I hope, Mr. Secretary, that you will hold a tight 
hand upon the expenditure of this money that may be covered 
by secret certificates In the Treasury.” He assured me that 
he would. I have not said anything to the present Secretary 
of State. but I am hoping—and I have no reason fo think other- 
wise—that he is following the rule established by Mr. Knox 
and followed by Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not true that all of the unexpended bal- 
ance are carried right along in this fund? 

Mr, HAMLIN, Only during the past few years is that true. 
That was not the early practice. I think in 1911 or 1912 was 
the first time the unexpended balance was reappropriated. Be- 
fore that time what was not expended went back into the 
Treasury, but I am inclined to think that there never was any 
not unexpended. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As I understand the gentle- 
man’s statement and his reading of this letter, he rather indi- 
cates the present Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, is holding to 
the secrecy method, just as it has been held to heretofore. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr, Lansing evidently felt that he was bound 
by that Executive order that was issued, I presume, by Mr. Taft. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is to say, he was hiding 
behind the error that had been previously made. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have not said that it was 
although I think it was. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not understand the gen- 
tleman that way, and I put the question to him. It seems to 
me, from the letters the gentleman has read, that Mr. Lansing 
rather referred the gentleman's inquiry to the President, think- 
ing perhaps he ought not to tell the chairman of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the State Department how the money had 
been expended until he had consulted the President. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think that is not a fair statement as to Mr. 
Lansing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The letter so states. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The letter just simply stated that, on account 
of the Executive order on file in the department requiring the 
Secretary of State to refer these matters to the President, he 
had done so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Exactly; end I think the gen- 
tleman was extremely diligent in trying to obtain information 
about these secret expenditures. He has not yet obtained the 
information, owing to the conditions that prevail. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not claim credit for myself for extreme 
diligence. Some time ago I called up the department, and they 
promised me the information. I presume they forgot it; I know 
I did, and never thonght of it until a few days ago, when I read 
this report. Then I sent the letter to Mr. Lansing and, if he 
had to refer the matter to the President, he has not had time 
yet to get the information to me. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman has 
done his duty in calling the attention of the House to the fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has again expired. 

Mr. FLOOD, I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] will recall 
that the letter from the Secretary of State to the gentleman 
from Missouri was dated last Saturday. The gentleman from 
Missouri replied to that letter yesterday, and the Secretary of 
State has not had time to reply to that letter. I will say, in con- 
nection with this fund, in justice to the present occupant of that 
position, that last year he requested—it was, of course, before 
we were engaged in this war—that that fund be reduced from 
$200,000, which it has been for some years or prior to that time, 
to $150,000, and I know from statements he has made to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs that he wonld not object in the 


an error, 


least, beyond the fact that he is bound by the order issued by 
President Taft, to make any of these disclosures to the gentle- 
man from Missouri, who is chairman of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of State. He has invited members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee to visit the State Department 
and go over the vouchers with him. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But he declined to give the 
gentleman who is chairman of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the State Department information at the present time. He 
stated that he is bound by a law issued by President Taft some 
seven years ago. i 

Mr. FLOOD. That order has not been rescinded. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. If there is an improper prac- 
tice prevailing, the gentleman who is chairman of the committee 
which ought to have the information is denied the information. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the Secretary of State surely would be 
hound by the order directed by the President to him until that 
order was rescinded. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My point is the President has 
been conducting affairs now at least five years, and he has had 
opportunity to observe whether this order was a good or a bad 
one, and he has permitted it to prevail, and when the author- 
ized committee asks for information the Secretary of State falls 
behind this order to the extent of declining the information. 

Mr. FLOOD. And during these five years there has been no 
request made of the Secretary of State that would draw this 
order into question or call his or the President's attention to it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is true. I was just going to say no criti- 
cism can be inferred from that, because I; as chairman of that 
committee, have not from that time until now made this request. 
Perhaps the Secretary’s attention was never directed to this 
Executive order until he got my letter the other day. Now, I 
want to say this in conclusion, as I do not wish to trespass upon 
the patience of the committee, 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman know the Executive order 
was that of President Taft and not that of the present Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. HAMLIN. The present President, I am satisfied, has 
made no such order. President ‘Taft did make such an order, and 
I was served with a copy of it. 

Mr. PLATT, This table covers the expenditures from 1905 
until 1918? 

Mr, HAMLIN, Yes, 

Mr. PLATT. And each year shows the balances subtracted, 
the expenditures made, and the appropriations made? If these 
balances are carried on they are available for expenditures— 
that is, if they have been available only from 1911, there must 
be $300,000 more in the fund than appears on the surface. 

Mr. HAMLIN, That was not true until 1911 or 1912. Prior 
to that time the unexpended money, if there was any, was auto- 
matically turned back into the Treasury. 

Mr. PLATT. Are these balances added to the appropriation? 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman does not understand that all 
these amounts should be added together. 

Mr. PLATT. I understand these balances on the right hand 
had to be added to the appropriations. 

Mr. FLOOD. One balances each time. The whole balance 
for all the year is added to the appropriation. 

Mr. PLATT. Is the balance of each year carried in the ap- 
propriation of the next year? It does not show balances car- 
ried, 

Mr. HAMLIN, If there were any. 

Mr. PLATT. ‘Then the balances are available to be expended 
in that year? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; we appropriate a certain amount and the 
unexpended balance. 

Mr. PLATT. This is carried in the table of the expenditures 
and the balance is to be added in each time? 

Mr. FLOOD. For instance, in 1917 $200,000 and the unex- 
pended balance was appropriated. This unexpended balance 
was $31,830.85 left over from the preceding year. That is to 
be added to the $200,000, and that is the ense as to all these 
amounts. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will. 

Mr. WHEELER. I inferred from what the gentleman said 
that an order issued by former President Taft has been directed 
by E ae ie Wilson to be still carried out? ` 

HAMLIN. Oh, no; I said nothing like that. We went 
fs that a few moments ago. Perhaps the gentleman, was not 
in the Chamber at the time. 

President Taft issued an Executive order years ago to the 
effect that the Secretary of State could not furnish—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missourt 
has expired, 
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Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. HAMLIN (continuing). That the Secretary of State 
should not furnish our committee with any further informa- 
tion unless first submitted to him and permission granted. And 
‘that order, of course, went into the archives of the department, 
and that is evidently the order referred to by Mr. Lansing. 

I introduced a bill and kept introducing it for a year or two, 
but I could not seemingly interest anybody especially. My bill 
provided that there should be a permanent standing joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, composed of three men from 
each House, to whom should be submitted each year all the items 
for which this money had been expended. If, in their judgment, 
some of this money was expended for something not necessary 
to keep secret, they could make it public. Otherwise they could 
keep it secret. I believed that three men in the House and three 
men in the Senate could be selected who would be loyal and 
true and patriotic, and would go over these things and never 
disclose anything that ought not to be disclosed. I believe some- 
thing of that kind ought to be done in order that this privilege 
can not be abused. 

I thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr, HICKS. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen of the Congress, 
I am going to speak directly during the time allotted me on 
the question of manning the merchant ships of the United 
States, those under Government control as well as those 
traversing the war zone, with Navy crews. I have obtained 
permission to use here to-day some of the testimony that was 
given before the Navy investigating committee. The permis- 
sion was given me by Secretary Daniels, by Admiral Palmer, 
and by the chairman of our committee, and, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I will insert that testimony in my remarks. 

Ocean transportation is to-day one of the prime factors in 
the successful prosecution of the war. Every vessel carrying 
supplies across the Atlantic is in actual war service, for this 
over-seas traffic is a part of the line of communication from 
the base—the American ports—to the front and should be oper- 
ated just as efficiently as any other part of our war activities. 
The lives of our men on the battle line and the lives of those 
en route depend upon the quick, safe, and certain operation of 
our ships, Our entrance into the great conflict has brought to 
America both a great responsibility and a great opportunity. 
We shall not shirk the one and should not fail to take advantage 
of the other. Our responsibility is to build and operate a mer- 
chant marine of sufficient tonnage to transport our troops to 
France, with the supplies of munitions and food to maintain 
them at the front, as well as to carry a large percentage of the 
foodstuffs needed by our allies. Our opportunity is to place 
this mercantile fleet on a permanent footing and make it Amer- 
ican in personnel as well as in ownership and operation. 

Let me quote from Commodore Miller: 

In the hi by before the Civil War the United States bad a merchant 


of the coast and 
and become a sailor. 


people, devoted to the hty task of conquerin; 
gation. We permitted a good part of our foreign trade and most of 
our shipping tonnage to be captured by our European rivals. It is now 
of no avail to lament this long neglect of the world’s great waterways. 
In fact, it was not wholly an evil, for by . the develop- 
ment of the inland States we have created a re le railroad sys- 
tem, and this made possible the opening of the great agricultural region 
of the Mississippi. 

The great question which confronts us now and which with 
increasing force will confront us as we augment the number of 
our ships is the personnel of the crews operating them. The 
Navy Department has no controversy with the Shipping Board 
in this matter. It is their desire and aim to cooperate, not 
combat; to assist, not retard. Only as a part, though a very 
important part, of the great national organization charged with 
the duty of carrying forward America's purposes are they con- 
cerned in the manning of merchant ships not directly under the 


control of the Navy. But the Navy Department, ever alert to 


the exigencies of every situation, stands ready to enlist and 
train men for this service. With the same foresight that 
prompted them to order supplies and ‘contract for munitions in 
anticipation of their immediate needs at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, they suggested as long ago as last summer the advisa- 
bility of manning the ships to be built by the Shipping Board 
by naval crews. In this connection let me offer this letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 30, 1917. 
Dear Mt. HURLEY: With reference to your letter of November 23, 
1917, the principal quesfion involved, relating to the placing of men 
trained by the Navy on the inactive list in order that they might enter 


the merchant marine in a civilian status, has been discussed in a confer- 
ence of representatives of the Navy Department and of the Shipping 
Board with the result that it was mutually agreed that such plan was 
impracticable. 

As was brought out in the conversation on Wednesday, the chief 
question at the present time is, of course, the eficient conduct of the 
war. In ether words, the handling of ships crossing the war zone in 
the most efficient manner possible. This is, of course, the principal de- 
sire, not only of the Navy Department but of the Shippin Board and 
the coun as a whole. The question, therefore, resolves itself into a 
consideration of what method shall be arrived at in order to carry out 
this purpose. It seems to us essential that all ships crossing the war 
— Engo be officered and manned by men who are subject to naval 

pline. 

Merchant ships in the war zone are almost as vital a factor in naval 
operation as the regular vessels of the Navy, and it is of the highest 
importance that the officers and crews of these merchant ships have such 
training as will fit them for these military duties and be subject to naval 
control and aie ge 

I know you 1 understand that the Navy is interested solely in the 
military and naval work ahead of us in getting troops, munitions, and 
supplies of all kinds across the Atlantic, and t in cooperatnig with 
the Shipping Board toward this end we want to do so in such a way as 
to assist the Shipping Board, not only in this work but in helping it 
to build up an American merchant Be A for the future. 

Limiting the question, therefore, to vessels crossing the Atlantic, as 
83 at the recent conference, crews can be specially qualified for 

work and be under the necessary discipline and control if recruited 
and trained as Naval Reservists. nder existing laws members of the 
Naval Reserve must be either American citizens or citizens of friendly 
nations who have taken out their first papers. We realize, of course, 
that a large percentage of the crews of American ships are now fo: — 
ers who do not come within this category, but it is probable that with 
the increasing number of ships these men would find ready employment 
on vessels not * pty in trans-Atlantic voyages. 
be lige rth Naval Rese it is h tha 1 ta; T 

e e for the Nava rye, 0 t a la percen o 
them, both officers and men, will be wiag 11 81 
in the Naval Reserve and some satisfactory arrangements can undoubt- 
edly be made between the Navy ent and the Shipping Board for 
the enrollment of a large proportion of them. 

In regard to the officers who are now on American merchant vessels, 
short courses of training can be established in order to instruct them 
re fully in the procedure necessary to make the voyages safe through 

e war zone. 

If given ample notice in advance as to the numbers and types of ves- 
sels for this trans-Atlantic trade, with the dates of readiness, we believe 
that the Navy Department can obtain sufficient men under aces laws 
moeren the Naval Reserves. While the Navy has already increased 
ts training facilities, an additional call of this nature will require cer- 
tain extensions of our stations which should be taken up at once. The 
manning of these vessels by Naval rve officers and crews should not 
* — 7 3 an ap an: pas S of ae k e PAS 75 have the 

on o ese v. 8 w port condu vate compani 
or by the Shipping Board. nhs ys 
8 JOSEPAHUS DANIELS, 


incerely, yours, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Let me also include this letter from Admiral Palmer, of the 
Bureau of Navigation: 


DECEMBER 18, 1917. 
To; Secretary of the Navy. a 
Subject: Personnel preparation for taking over merchant ships. 

1. It is recommended that the following proposed letter be sent to 
the chairman of the 2 Board. It T important that the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board fully understand that in case the Navy is 
to be called on to man ships that several months’ notice will be neces- 


Dur Dran Mr. Hurtey: It appears that the Shipping Board has 
issued the following statement to the public press: 

“*The bulk of vessels under the American flag, whether engaged in 
trans-Atlantic trade or elsewhere, so long as they retain their Dee 
as merchantment, will continue to be manned by merchant sailors. Troop- 
ships and vessels carrying whole of munitions or supplies for 
the Army and Navy, however, for tary reasons, will be manned by 
naval crews.’ 

OT um ul the opinine thar the penis Nh i 

am o e opinion e personn es are going to be 
much ter than cont ted. From our own mi ý fist 7 
where ge forces have been called on for short-time enlistments, it 
has been posetis to have a properly trained force. For example, 
during the War of 1812 over half a million men were enlisted in. the 
Army, practically all being short-time enlistments. This force was 
never able to effectively o the 16,000 British on this continent. 
For inexperienced men the life at sea Is a grea 
in the Army, and at the present time the war-zone dangers are much 


conserves man power, in as much as an 
regular crew would be unnecessary. I hope the plan you have decided 
upon will prove successful, but I think I should point out that if the 
ping oard finds it necessary to change Its poney the Navy will 
be unable to properly take over any large increase along the iine of 
manning and officering additional ships in less than six months, as the 
length of time art te to build the necessary additional training sta- 
tions must be added to the time —— to train the first detail of 
crews, and there will be constantly increasing dificu 
in rerecruiting the personnel. 
“Very sincerely, yours, 


Itles encountered 


(Signed) L. C. PALMER.“ 

I understand no answer to these communications has been 
received, 

Let me emphasize the point raised by both Mr. Daniels and 
Admiral Palmer, that of the necessity of knowing in advance 
what will be expected and required of the Navy Department, 
for the recruiting and training of a large number of men will 
take time, and time is all essential in our military program. I 
think it fair to assume that the Army will need all the ships 


1918. 


launched by the Shipping Board, and that they will naturally 
nsk the Navy Department to man and operate them. Without, 
however, knowing the requirements in advance, the Navy can 
not supply the men when needed. 

Tt is not my purpose to build up an argument which may 
safeguard the Navy from any just criticism or to relieve it of 
responsibility. The Navy will do its part. My purpose rather 
is to show that the war forces of the Nation can best be con- 
centrated on the task by having a definite program announced 
in advance which will be steadfastly. adhered to. I feel that all 
vessels traversing the war zone and all vessels operated by the 
Government should be manned by naval crews, 

Brietly, the advantages to be derived from naval crews would 
embrace: 

1, The enlistment of American seamen. 

2. Continuous service for the war. 

3. Creation of a marine service that would continue after the 
war. 

4, Military control, training, and discipline. 

5. Permaneney of crews on particular ships, thereby insuring 
familiarity with the vessel, with time for drills and the estab- 
lishing of cooperation between officers and crews. 

6. Certainty of departures from ports, 

7. Safety of ship and passengers in the war zone, due to 
discipline and practice. 

8. Increased speed of ship. 

9. Saving of fuel, due to better handling. 

10, Coordination between ships and convoys. 

It may be asked, Can the Navy secure a suflicient number of 
men for this service? Admiral Palmer says “ yes,” if given time 
to recruit and train them. Will they enlist for this service as 
readily as for battleship service? Those best qualified to an- 
swer, with whom I have talked, are of the opinion that they 
will, for to-day every merchant ship mounting guns and carry- 
ing a gun crew is in reality a battleship. Will men enlist for 
this merchant service knowing that the men they supplant were 
receiving a higher compensation? The answer to this is that 
the Navy has no difficulty in enlisting men now in competition 
with the mercantile marine. It must be remembered that this 
service will be on the same footing as that of the regular Navy. 

It will be a different class who will come forward, men actu- 
ated by patriotic motives. It is no experiment that is being 
advocated—merely an enlargement of the present system, with 
the sailors and soldiers on the same footing as to pay, rations, 
allowances, and benefits. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a queston. How many of these ships have been 
sunk? 

Mr. HICKS. I have a record of them here, which I shall be 
very glad to give to the gentleman if he will allow me to do so 
privately. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. 
sunk, 

Mr. HICKS. If the gentleman cares to make that public, he 
is at perfect liberty to do so, of course; but I do not want to 
do it, because I have been asked not to make it public. 

Vessels of the merchant marine taken over by the Navy will 
he held for the duration of the war. They are taken over, 
wherever possible, with the officers who have been running them, 
und these officers are not transferred out of them, except for 
cause. It should be the endeavor to place on them a crew of 
reservists, rather than regular Navy men, in order that at the 
expiration of the war the ship, its officers, and its crew may 
be released from service simultaneously and no hiatus occur 
in the smooth operation of the vessel. This will create such a 
splendidly trained and disciplined body of men in the merchant 
marine as would not be possible to create in any other way. 

Merchant crews are shifted each trip. They ore in many in- 
stances untrained to seamanship and poorly qualified for the 
duties and indifferent to their own safety or that of the ship. 
Probably 70 per cent of our merchant crews are aliens, many of 
whom can not speak English, and are therefore unable to under- 
stand the orders given them. Owing to the above reasons and 
the fact that they shift after each trip it is Impossible to bring 
them to any state of proficiency, A Navy crew would be per- 
manent, and would improve each trip. The ship would steam 
faster, load more quickly, be more certain in departures, and 
be hendled more efficiently and with greater safety given a 
permanent crew. Each additional knot in speed is not only a 
defense against the submarine but a distinct gain for the allied 
armies, for by cutting down the running time between ports a 
greater number of round trips could be made, thereby increas- 
ing to an appreciable extent the annual tonnage carried. Time 
saved on a voyage is tonnage added to transportation. A funda- 


Well, I have a list of those that have been 


mental military maxim is “not to advance unless the train of 
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supplies is assured.” The Army can not place more men in 
France than it can be assured will be supplied by munitions 
and food as well as supported by reenforcements. No positive 
assurance can be giyen with civilian crews. They are under 
no definite enlistment or military authority, and could not be 
compelled to remain throughout the war. They could leave the 
service at any time, no matter how critical the situation, 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HICKS. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. What prevents a little corrective discipline? 
it the provisions of the seamen’s act? 

Mr. HICKS. They-are not enlisted men. 

Mr. PLATT. Why can not a sailor at sea get drunk, whether 
he is an enlisted man or not? 

Mr. HARDY. I think I know about the seamen’s act, 
does not affect it at all; not one bit. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Under the war-risk insurance 
act are not these civilian seamen insured by the Government? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; my friend from Pennsylvania is correct: 
but instead of the Government insuring them the owners of 
the ships on which they serve are required to do it at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. I will insert the pro- 
visions of the law: 

Sec. Sa. That whenever it shall appear to the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the effectiNg of such insurance is desirable in the na- 
tional interest in the case of vessels engaged in any trade, the owner 
of every American merchant vessel engaged in such trade shall insure 
the master, officers, and crew of such vessel against loss of life or 
personal injury from war risks as well as for compensation during 
detention by an enemy of the United States following capture. 

Such insurance shall be effected either with the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance or in insurance companies, and on terms satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Any attempt to man ships without regularly enlisting the 
crews would be similar to trying to fill a bottomless pit. Men 
would be signed on, but there would be no certainty that they 
would remain with the ship after the first trip. Even if they 
continued in the service, many of them would not be ready to 
go back on the return trip, which would mean the shipping of 
new men unaccustomed to the ship. Regardless of the great 
factors of discipline and control, the above condition is inef- 
ficiency in its worst form. 

It can not be pointed out too strongly or too often that per- 
sonnel, with all that it implies—training, discipline, and con- 
trol—is always the vital element in military operations. We 
will undoubtedly be able to build ships, but an efficient merchant 
marine is far more than a fleet of vessels. The men who man 
them are vital factors in their successful operation. The objects 
desired are to put the maximum shipping into service, to make 
the maximum number of trips with that shipping, and to lose 
the fewest ships, and also to destroy as many enemy submarines 
as possible, The transportation of supplies is an arm of the sery- 
ice, just as much as the Army autotruck and mule team which 
accompany the army at the front. The existence, maintenance, 
and efficiency of this branch of the service is immediately essen- 
tial to our most effective carrying on of this war, to the success 
of our cause. With civilian crews the highest degree of effi- 
ciency can not be attained, for in most instances crews gathered 
in a haphazard manner can not become familiar with the ship, 
and there is no time for drills and practice. Discipline and 
training are both essential factors in the safe and speedy opera- 
tion of a ship, and these can not be secured under civilian 
seamen, 

Let me quote from a speech delivered by Secretary Redfield 
before a conference of shipping interests August 1, 1917: 


The most serious factor that this country faces is that of merchant 
anpa There are other serious factors, but that is the most serious 
1 5 or. Pes ih call to duty comes most loudly to him who can more a 
ship quickly. 


Is 


It 


The man who delays a ship over a day for any cause 
whatever, howsoever rsonal or intimate to himself, does wrong to 
his country now. It is altogether within reason to say that a single 
day's delay in this war, that which causes it to last another day longer 
than it otherwise would, may readily mean to this country 1,500 of her 
sons and.$15,000,000 of her money wasted. 

Let me also quote from Mr. Andrew Furuseth, president of 
the International Seamen's Union of America: 

Accerding to a census which we have taken there are about 5,000 
Germans sailing under the American flag in different capacities. It 
Sere be said that they are among the highest skilled men, whether they 
sail in the forecastle, in the fireroom, or in the galley. Of these men. 
about 5,000 all told, 3,721 are in the organizations of the seamen, and 
figuring it up on the same basis of those outside the organization there 
should at least 5,000. 

For the sake of argument let us assume that 95 per cent of 
the Germans on our merchant ships are friendly to the United 
States, or at least indifferent to their native country, what about 
the other 5 per cent who are dangerous? How can they be 
weeded out of the service under the existing system of securing 
crews? It is suicidal for any Government knowingly to place 
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itself above a voleano merely because that volcano has been 
quiescent for a few weeks or months. Under any civilian status, 
after men enroll, there is no hold on them, they may leave at 
any time, and will not remain on the same ship. On board the 
vessel these men are not under naval discipline, they work only 
when they choose. On each watch there are men who decide not 
to work, and the engineer must find volunteers from other mem- 
bers of the crew. This reduces the speed of the ship to a great 
extent when speed is a vital factor in the war zone, 

Every officer and every member of a crew navigating a ship 
in the war zone under the American flag should be an American 
citizen and all of them should wear the uniform of their 
country’s service. : 


Testimony of Admiral Palmer, Bureau of Navigation, before the Navy 
investigating committee, January 8 and 9, 1918, on the subject of 
Raval auxiliary crews. 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take up the matter of 
Naval Reserves in relation to the manning of merchant ships. Admiral, 
I understand from newspaper reports and from other sources that there 
is to be a distinction drawn—a classification made, as it were—between 
ships doing commercial work and those performing military duties, with 
the former manned by civilian crews and the latter by naval crews. 
Can you give us any informaticn on this subject? 

Admi PALMER. I have heard that that is to be the case, but we 
have not received any definite information on the subject. Admiral 
Benson in the Advisory Council of the Navy Department some weeks 
ago stated that a representative of the Shipping rd—I think it was 
Commissioner Donnell—that the representative of the Shipping Board 
had said to him they did not want the Navy to man the merchant ships, 
and that there was no probability of them ever doing so. Admiral Ben- 
son made that statement in the Advisory Council the other dagi 

I migbt explain that the subject was brought up by my asking for 
some information as to whether any steps had been taken for the Navy 
to take over the vessels of the merchant marine. And that inquiry was 
made by me for the reason that if there was anything in the air along 
that line we wanted to know it, because provision must be made for it 
immediately. It is just another case of pre tion, and without pre- 
paring for it, of course, we would not be able to take care of it. I 
see it, the merchant marine, if manned by the Navy, and if it includes 
all new shi 3 out, will ana beg a t deal of preparation 
on our part in etting quarters in which to house the men and addi- 
tional places and ships and instructors to train them. 

Mr. Hicks. Admiral, do you think such a classification would be 

satisfactory, having merchant ships enga in commercial work manned 

by civilians while those ships doing military service would be manned 
by Naval Reserves? 

Admiral PALMER. I will answer that in my opinion it would be most 


unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Hicks, It is reported that about 60,000 men will be required to 
man these ships. Is it possible to supply these men through the Navy 
Department by increasing the present authorized strength? In other 
words, would you be able to get enough men to man these ships? 

Admiral PALMER. I can get enough from the reserves, but it would 
take time, and I must get definite information about it well in advance. 

Mr. Hicks. But can you do it? 

Admiral PALMER. Yes; the Navy can do it better than any other 


Sa a TP 
r. Hicks. Do you think that the same 8 impulse would 
ce that causes them to 


prompt our boys to enlist for merchant serv’ 
enlist in battleship service? 

Ad PALMER. Yes; we haven't the merchant service at present, 
but it is just as important as the battleship service. They are eager to 
get on these ships, for they are going into the war zone. 

Mr. Hicks. Would you recommend that all merchant ships, whether 
eoastwise or going into the war zone, should be manned by naval officers? 

Admiral Patmer. I think that is a little beyond my province. I 
think more of carrying on this war, and am only thinking of vessels going 
to the war zone. 

Mr. Hicks. All Government-owned vessels should be manned by 
naval efficers? 

Admiral PALMER. Ves. 

Mr. Hicks, No matter where they ply? 

Admiral PALMER. Yes. 

Mr. Hicks. Now, Admiral, I wish to ask: If we could man all our ships 
with naval reserves, we would have more efficient crews, would we not? 

Admiral PALMER. We would, undoubtedly. We would also have addi- 
tional men in every ship for armed ards, whose pay would be in 
addition to that of the lar crew. he additional trained men will 
pas the vessel through the zone. In peace times they would come down 

o whatever was the regular crew. 
6 * - . . s . 

Mr. Hicks. Ships manned by nayal reserves would have larger crews 
than if manned by civilian crews, would they not? 

Admiral PALMER. No; even if civilian crews were put on we 
would increase them to a number sufficient to handle the ship. That 
is the trouble now; they haven't sufficient men. They off port 10, 

12, and in some cases 25 men shy. They can not make the speed. We 
would not be thinking only about saying money for the company in 
expense of upkeep and in manning the ships, but mainly about the Anal 
. deliv of goods safely through the war zone. 

Mr. Hicks. I agree with you that efficiency is the main consideration. 
I think some of the seamen’s unions claim that the larger number of 
crews required under Government service would make up the difference 

in wages of civilian crews. 

Admiral PALMER. I do not know what they claim. They made some 
claim of that kind the other day to the Secretary of the Navy. In 
fact, the head of the seamen’s union was in to see him, and Mr. els 
told this representative of the union, after he kad stated that we 
needed so many more men to man these ships in order to make them 
safe, that the cost would be approximately the same, or words to that 
effect. I asked Mr. Daniels to get that statement from them. so that 
88 answer it intelligently, but so far we have never gotten any 
statement. 

Mr. Hicks. In your opinion it does not seem reasonable, does it? 

Admiral PALMER. I do not know how many they have. 

Mr. Hicks. To train 60,000 officers and men, ‘the facilities of the 
Navy, with a system already in o tion, must be better than it 
is possible for any other e to establish? 


Admiral PALMER. Oh, yes. ~ . 

Mr. Hicks. Would it not conduce to the safety of convoyed fleets to 
have all ships, whether merchant or war, officered and manned by 
naval reservists, thereby establishing a closer community of interest? 

Admiral PALMER. Undoubtedly. We have a Eat many officers in 
the merchant marine now who are naval reservists, They are not on 
active duty, because their ships have not been taken over, but we know 
that there are some fine officers in the merchant marine. We have a 
gear many of them enrolled in the reserves now at a dollar a month. 

e would take them over bodily and put them right in. the positions 
they have now, and then all the officers and all the crews would 
reservists, with the discipline that goes with the service. 

Mr. Hicks. I would like to read a letter, and put it in the record 
which was given me by an officer of a bi liner I met in Liverpool. 1 
talked to a number of merchant officers when abroad, and they were all 
of the same opinion, but this officer put his views in writing for me. 
With the permission of the committee, I will read it: “If all the offi- 
cers and men in the merchant marine were enrolled into the Naval 
Reserve, the Government then would have full control of their services, 
where it would do most good. For instance, Navy men who are com- 
petent ocean navigators are doing coastwise work when their services 
are urgently needed in the vessels trading to the war zone with 8 
and supplies. - Then, again, the officers and men, who are 1 n 
the merchant ships going to the war zone, are in an awkward position. 
In all fights with submarines the merchant crews on these ships take an 
active part in the manning of the guns. In this case, should _— be 
captured, they would take on the status of a noncombatant attacking 
a war vessel and according to the rules of warfare, lay themselves liable 
to execution.” 

Admiral PALMER. That is right, 

Mr, Brirren. Mr. Hicks, may I interrupt you right there? 

Mr. Hicks. Certainly. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Admiral, what part does a merchant crew take in the 
manning of the guns in case of attack by submarine? 

Mr. Hicks. They might help pass ammunition for one thing. 

Admiral PALMER. Yes; they could help pass ammunition and they 
would help with the lookouts, but they are not qualified as lookouts 
and are not qualified as gun crews, 

Mr. Hicks. Proceeding with the letter: Under the laws of war a 
civilian may never engage in hostilities. Another thing, should any 


which may be 500 to 700 passeng 

women, and children. Not much imagination is required to know wha 
would happen in a ship, with that number of people on board, when 
torpedoed, with a new crew unfamiliar with the p, her life-saving 


equipment and the means of guns te the different ts of the ship 
in the quickest manner. Should a Naval Reserve crew be on board, they 
would anently, and in an instance where 


attached to one aup 
eal of time could be giyen to drillin 


e ship. Then in case of an accident of any kind 
every man would know his place without any confusion and the quickest 


you are ng about Naval Reserves, the 
thing to keep in mind is that they all belong to the Navy and it is the 
discipline that counts in the Navy. 

Mr. Hicks. Let me conclude letter now: “Another thing, as 
things are at present, the officers in the merchant service haven't the 
power over the crews they should have to maintain discipline. An 
occurrence that happens often is this: When leaving a European or 
English port it is only a matter of two or three hours the dock to 
the sea or war zone where the submarines are operating, often as much 
as half the crew are drunk lying in their bunks unfit for duty and abso- 
lutely of no use in work of cny kind much less an accident. The only 
punishment that can be inflicted on these men for this offense is a fine 
of two days’ pay. As these men get $2 a day and a bonus of $1 a day, 
in all $3 a gay, and as the bonus can not be touched by fine, the man 
only loses $4 for this offense. Needless to say, this does not impress 
him very much. For a similar offense tted by a man in the 
Naval Reserve the punishment vag Ag as much as two years’ imprison- 
ment, which would be something think of.” 


This concludes the letter, which expresses, it seems to me, 
very conclusive arguments in favor of manning merchant 
ships engaged in trans-Atlantic trade by naval crews. There 
can be no question of the importance of transportation in 
this great conflict, and the officers who command these ships 
are doing war service and are entitled to have those services 
recognized. Naval rank would also give them the standing on 
shore commensurate with the duty performed. Ocean traffic is 
vital to the winning of the war, we must not minimize its direct 
or positive relation to the success of our arms, and all vessels 
carrying cargoes across the seas are in war service, an ex- 
tremely dangerous war service. There should be no chance of a 
breakdown in the line of communication. It seems unwise in 
the extreme to man ships carrying to the fronts men as well as 
supplies with haphazard crews that can desert with impunity 
or without fear of severe punishment or render themselves unfit 
for service. 


Mr. Peters. Is that a h hetical case? 

Mr. Hicks. No; it is a statement of my opinion and I want to see if 
the admiral agrees with it in a large measure. 

Admiral PALMER. I a t. absolutely. 

Mr. Hicks. What would you do, Admiral, in order to make visions 
for the menning of ships, wt a> the Army desired — Navy f, 0 pase 
transports and supp! ps? uppose you were ca upon to = 
say, 10,000 men, what would you do at once? You would have to 
build barracks, training quarters, etc., wouldn't you? 

PALMER. We would have to have barracks in which to house 
the men, and we would have to train them. 
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(In reply to: inquiries in reference to the probability of being ca 
upon: to furnish a la number of men to man Army transports: 
supply ships the ad i said: “We must have immediate notice. I 

e it perfectly clear that we must have a re egy and definite state- 
ment from the War Department, if that is their intention, so that we 
may make arrangements and know when ships will probably be turned 
over so we may secure and train the men.“) 

Mr. Oniver. Has the service which you have been called upon to 
perform, in supplying armed guards for the many ships en in 


transporting munitions and provisions, been altogether satisfactory 
from the Navy standards; and if not, why not? 
A PALMER, Previous to the United States ente the present 


war it was decided to put a guards on certain merchant vessels. 
The Navy, when called upon for this duty, immediately furnished 
trained gun crews from the battleship fleet. In the nning a few 
ships were armed, especially the fast United States mall steamers of 
the American Line, and very shortly afterwa other vessels. This 
initial step was gradvally increased until at the present time about 186 
ships have been armed and furnished with an armed guard, consisting 
of eee 20 men, in command of a chief ae officer. 

The ee duty of command of the naval armed guards has 
been put in the hands of trained and experienced officers, warrant’ offi- 
cers, and chief petty officers, who have lived up to the best traditions 
of the service in the rmance: of their cult duties. How well 
these men have done is amply testified to in the numerous reports of 
engagements with enemy submarines and of their rise to emergency when 
the merchant crews, through panic or insubordination in many cases, left 
their stations. As a example of the 3 the case of the 
steamship is cited. In this case, upon being 88 upon 
an enemy submarine, some member of the merchant personne! passed the 
word to “abandon ship,” and all of the engineer's force came up from 
below. Thro the fact that the chief petty officer, Mr. * 

romptly rose to the emergency and drove the men below to their sta- 
Tons at the point of a revolver was due the fact that the vessel was 
enabled bi rage and thus ee I will cite the case of the steamship 
ship, loaded with a cargo of gasoline, was attacked by 

—.— by an enemy submarine. Shortly after the engagement 
ursting shells of submarine set the ship on fire. Notwithstanding 
this; and with the fire burning fiercely, the armed guard fought for 
one and one-half hours, until the men who were passing the ammuni- 
tien from forward to aft were driven from their stations by the 
flames. — then fought with the one remaining gun as long as it 
was servicen 


and the ship a mass of flames that the — 2 was a by the 
They were later called songe the submarine and the 
em upon the fight they ser 


up, which stated was the best fight he had ever seen a mere 
give. These accounts are but a brief outline of a large number of 
efficient and brave performances of the rrp oan duty, and are such as 
coun and the Navy has the right expect its men. 
numerous. tances, particularly in the first of the war, there 
have been cases of ion between the mere t personnel and the 
armed gua Every case of friction has been carefully inv ited 


personnel to 
of the ship which the Navy Department considers 


guard to earry out. 
Samo re of the commanding officer of the armed guard are clear and 
Front various steamships came the reports in particular relative to 
x — — sont instruct the merchant crews in ——. : One back 
o this stru 


orders for the safe 
essential while in 


they have to teach them Am 
the orders : 


da: an those which the Navy provides for its enlisted men, and 
the Navy ent „ and corr > r sanitary and 
cleaner accommodations should be pi for its mem The men of 


the Na 
merchant 


are clean, well-disciplined young Americans from 
In conclusion it is confidently. stated that the 6, 


on „ adding to the eff marine, 
doub a oii many ships by their presence, Judgment, skill, 
quick a 

Admiral Palmer, after citing numerous instances of heroism 
and efficient discipline on the part of gum crews, many of them 
thrilling in the extreme, then referred to a report made by the 
president of the International Seamen's Union of America. 

He (the president of the seamen’s union) ascertained the na- 
tionality of those who were members of the union and then 
arrived at the nationality of the merchant sailors who had not 
joined the union. Those of American nationality were 12,219 
out of a total of 42,407, or less than 30 per cent. In another part 
of the report he states: 

The number of Spaniards found in the total is 1,369. It however, 
a matter of common knowledge that Spaniards and Spanish-speaking 
South Americans constituted more than 50 per cent of the total number 


of firemen on the Atlantic Ocean, They object 


to the — gee clause 
of the seaman's a and are to a large extent organ under the 
I. W. W. i — few of them can understand any English and 
they make no 2 ort to learn: 


* 
Admiral PALMER 8 statement 
rts of the armed guard o! 


armies, as it, h the cutting down of running time to port, opera 
permit a greater number of round trips to be made and thereby 
increased the amount of tonnage carried to as appreciable an extent 
as though additional ships were added to the merchant marine, 
fundamental mili maxim is not tò advance unless the train of sup- 


plies is assured. e Army can not under any circumstances place 
more men in France than it can be assured will be supplied. It is 
impossible to give any assurance under present conditions. A strike 


might occur at any time: Only with crews of the vessels under mili- 
tary control can it be guaranteed that the vessels will run properly: 
Mill control mer be Army, Navy, or some RTAS organization 
established by the ipping rd. Of the three, the Navy alone is 
equipped to handle the situation. 


Admiral PALMER. After conference between the Navy Department 
and the Shipping Board on November 30, 1917, Mr. Daniels, in a letter 
to Mr. Hurley, said in part [read letter already quoted}. 


Admiral Palmer stated that up to January 8 no reply had been 
received te this letter: 


cooperation betw: 
Admiral PALMER. Well, I understand, as the chairman of the sub- 
committee mentioned here a little while ago; that Mr. Hurley is in fa’ 
of the Navy taking this work over, but the Shipping Board is evidently 
not a unit on that. 
Mr. Hicks. May I I . as to the radio men in the merchant sery- 
ice? On the merchant that are 
tors are not en- 
listed men. You contemplate, I und nd, taking them over into the 
or having the radio department at least under naval controi? 
L Parmer. We contemplate having all the men — 2 through 
the war zone r naval radio men. We were ask by Gen. 
when he was in the Shipping Board, to arrange for a su 
of radio men for all the new merchant we a 
school for thut purpose. We now have about 3. men at this school 
at Harvard College, Massachusetts, training for this very work. 
Mr. 25 How many months does it take to perfect a man in that 


Admiral PALMER. They are enlisted or enrolled in the r service 
or in the reserves in any district, and are then selected by the com- 
mandant on account ef their special qualifications and are sent to the 
school at Harvard. 


> * * * * * * 


Admiral PaLMER (continuing about Naval Reserves). I sent three 
officers from our bureau’ over in ge of armed guar so that I 
would have first-hand information as to what was good and what was 
not good and what to do in order to increase the efficiency of the 
service. When they re they made a few notes, and one of them 
says: On from New York the ag ey ea lamplighter, boat- 
swain, and boatswain's mate were drunk. The forecastle crew of this 

understand it is not different from any other; 

de up almost entirely of for- 

w ken h. There was no one 

available to talk to them in their own language until the second day out 

from New York. y saw 2 great many of the crew under the 
0 


7 ~ only 
recourse for the captain of this ship is to log these men for a day's 
unt Enen he proceeds further an p hike 


that the vessel entered the war zone on Sunday, and, @ ves- 
sel was holding abandon ship drill for the of the passengers 
and crew, it was necessary to pay the crew while stand by this 
drill 40 r overtime. On several ons while passing 
through the war zone it was m for me to go below, at the 
request of the corpora! of the guard, in order to Eton manbers of the 
engineer’s: force from smo. on g E the 
law in the war zone. people in every case ers and 
could not understand a word o „ and in order for me to make 
them understand it was for me to forcibly extin the 

ttes. All in all, they were most illi unkempt bunch 
of human beings it was ever m to deal with. The hour o 


y members of the eer force decide that 
ec te made to do so. The 


e 
watch of these men. The pay of the men who do not go on watch is 

ho take their watches are pald from such 
a the former. As the watches always relieve 
after volunteers we been secured aiy then go 
below an m. takes them about an 
As a result they get pay for a four-hour watch, while actually they 
stand a threehour watch, the first hour of thelr watch being short 


cf men. 

To the best of my — this — ey with every watch on the 
partieular ship in question from New York to Live: and on the 
return trip. saw as many as eight names reported 


hour. 


the captain of 


the ship in one watch for this reason, the engineer officer being required 
to inform the captain of the number of men absent from every watch 
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without leave, in order that their pay may be checked. On sailing from 
New York the vessel was short about 12 or 15 men of the complement, 
it being impossible to gt men before sailing: The captain of the ship 
stated to me that this 8 on every voyage, and in many cases he 
sailed with as many as or 25 vacancies in the ship’s complement. 
It is a known fact that s is the greatest factor of safety to the 
merchant vessel ssing through the war zone, and the impaired effi- 
ciency in the engine-room force results in reduced speed. The class of 
ersonnel in the forecastle that composed the deck force was most 
literate, and the majority of them foreigners, although a great many 
of them had affidavits, etc., to the effect that they were citizens of the 
United States. One man we called on the bridge and questioned stated 
that he secured his affidavit from a“ Dutchman,” who kept a boarding 
house, with whom he was living. ‘This man spoke very poor English ; 
in fact, it was very hard to understand him at all at times. Apparcayly 
he was a Greek. The second factor of safety in the war zone is effi- 
clent lookouts. These can not be had from the crew of a vessel, as was 
clearly demonstrated to me. On one occasion when it was necessary to 
remove the passengers from this vessel after she had struck a mine, the 
ssengers were being lowered and removed to another vessel, one of 
he crew of a boat transferring the passengers on coming alongside the 
relief ship jumped out of the boat and went aboard the relief vessel, 
refusing to return to his ship in order to assist in binging off the re- 
maining passengers. his man was declared a deserter. owever, the 
Seaman’s Union took the case up with the steamship company, and the 
decision that the man was a deserter was overruled. e officers of 
this vessel stated that almost an entire new crew took the vessel to 
sea on every voyage, and that there never was an opportonity to instruct 
any of them properly before sailing, as they reported on board at the 
last minute before * and then many of them under the influence 

of liquor, and some very drunk. 

* * . . s * . 

Admiral PALMER. Now, gentlemen of the committee, I have just a 
few more cases. These are specific instances of any, conduct of per- 
sonnel, United States and allied merchant vessels, illustrating the neces- 
sity for all tonnage trading through submarine areas being manned and 
operated by the Navy : 

Steamsh p Navajo, August 1, 1917, 800 miles west of Ireland, shelled 
by submarine. Ship caught fire. Five minutes after alarm of fire 
crew abandoned ship. No effort made to put out flames. Boats lowered 
without stopping engines. Captain lef aon Third engineer took 

eel and kept ship into wind. Later crew returned on board. Flames 
then beyond control, so captain alleged. Reabandoned her. 
afloat next morning. 

Steamshi 
voyed by 5 
One shot fired immediately and submarine submerged. ‘aptain, imme- 
diately on sighting submarine, gave orders to“ abandon ship.” Engines 
stopped as soon as alarm was sounded and deportment abandoned. 
Armed guard prevented ship being abandoned and at point of pistol 
drove the engineer force, including chief, below. Engines were started 
and ship resumed her voyage uninjured. Her escape undoubtedly due 
to presence of British destroyer. Merchant complement did everything 

ssible to lose her. This captain did not zigzag, did not properly 

arken ship, did not maintain maximum speed when convoy left him; 
allowed unidentified vessel to close him. 

Steamship Campania, August 6, 1917, after four-hour engagement 
captain stopped, turned broadside to submarine, and surrendered, 
abandoning vessel. He stated he was afraid™there might be casualties. 
Submarine approached ship on surface within 500 yards before she 
was abandoned. Ship sunk by Germans going aboard and placing 
bombs in various places. 

Steamship Finland, October 27. 1917. Torpedoed in convoy. Did 
not see torpedo or periscope. d not see torpedo. Greatest confusion 
of merchant complement. Started to abandon ship immediately, 
Only loss of life caused by boat falling while lowering, spilling people 
into water. When manifest ship would float, people returned aboard 
and she made her way to port under own steam. 

Steamship Luckenbach, October 11, 1917, in convoy. Sighted sub- 
marine 8 miles ahead of ship at 5.15 p. m. Thought it a buoy. At 
5.55 sighted periscope distant 200 yards ahead. Captain avoided attack 
and proceeded at maximum speed. Got ahead of convoy; at dark 
slowed from 10 to 7 knots. Did not zi — 5 Continued to show 
screened wake light. At 8 p. m. ship topedos Submarine evidently 
trailed along, guided by screened wake light and assisted by slow 
speed without zigzag. Submarine appea close 10 minutes after 
firing torpena, could probably have been destroyed. had the crew stuck 
to their station. 

Admiral PALMER, In this statement of the president of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America it is stated that approximately 
3.300 Germans are in the merchant marine now, and I do not know 
how many men from the central powers. 

hip J. D. Archbald, June 16, 1917, 4 p. m. Making passa, 
from Brest to New York. Had been’ warned by radio that a cortatn 
locality was infested by submarines. Persisted in course through that 
a fishing vessel, sail set, at 3.15 
h it was well known that sub- 
se. Did not zigzag until 4.15 
was crew 


She was 


Ship con- 


Is was a grosa disregard of gs and ord p utions. 
British steamship Idoemonus, September 15, 1917, 3 p. m., to oed 
near land, all hands immediately abandoned Ship floated. Brit- 


French steamship Mississippi, from Havre to New Orleans, not in 
convoy, but a convoy and escort in sight within distance. Torpedoed 
and submarine made off immediately, undoubtedly on account of con- 
voy escort. Crew abandoned ship at once. Later a Britis BE an? te 
vessel happened by, put a crew aboard and brought her in. is is 
a typical case of hasty abandonment and only by luck was she saved. 

: Malan steamship Edo, attacked by n fire middle of night and 
struck by a shell. Master and crew abandoned her at once. 


Otherwise she would have bee: there 


merchan ? 

Admiral PALMER. Unquestionably. The outstanding fact apparent to 
anyone who goes 3 into the history of submarine is 
the great number of ships that have been literally thrown away by 


incompetent and ignorant management. Lloyd's investigations lead 
to the conclusion that of all ships mined or torpedoed and subsequently 
lost, 15 per cent could have been saved had proper use been made of 
the means existing on ships to keep them — . The percentage of 
vessels that never ought to have been captured or destroyed had they 
been manned by competent people who observed fundamental precau- 
tions must be much higker. In conclusion, I must fire one more ex- 
ample, that while no harm resulted, most clearly illustrates present 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

American mall steamer, first night out of. Liverpool, about 10 p. m. 
British patrol signaled “ You have bright light on rt bow.” Pred 
guard commander and chief officer investigated. ey found a mem- 
ber of crew reading in his berth, port wide open, high-power incan- 
descent light tied up squarely in open port. Man said be wanted to 
read and was entitled to fresh air, anyway. He had jeopardized lives 
of people. Was not at all ressed with enormity of his 
crime, Only pansament he could be made to suffer was a fine of four 
days’ pay. It is understood that even this was remitted by the ship- 
ping commissioner on arrival of vessel in an American port. The law 
must be strengthened to cover such cases. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, this bill carries an appropriation 
of some $8,000,000. During this session we have already passed 
the Indian appropriation bill, carrying about $12,000,000; the 
Post Office appropriation bill, carrying $832,000,000; and the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, carrying $27,000,000. These fig- 
ures are in round numbers. The debate during to-day upon the 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, while most inter- 
esting and informing, has touched upon many other subjects 
besides the bill in question, This is so practically with all of 
the appropriation bills, so far as the general debate is con- 
cerned, This, to my mind, is an evidence that the Members of 
Congress generally do not and can not fully acquaint them- 
selves with the necessities of the large amounts of money that 
they annually vote from the revenues of the United States, 
We have yet to consider some nine other appropriation bills, 
all of them carrying large amounts. In the last session of this 
Congress we appropriated about $21,000,000,000. It is quite 
evident that this session will appropriate an equally large 
amount. In view of these very large appropriations, covering 
a multitude of items, I feel that the present system of having 
so many committees dealing with appropriations is wrong, and 
that we ought to resort to the more up-to-date and scientific 
method now in use mostly in other countries, of having one 
committee on appropriations. To such a committee ought to be 
given the responsibility of making recommendations to the 
House for all needed money for the operation of the Govern- 
ment. To such a committee also ought to be sent all esti- 
mates. Such a committee should also be given authority to 
employ all needed assistance in the way of experts in finance 
and operations of government. Such a system, in my judgment, 
would result in saving vast sums of money that are now need- 
lessly appropriated and uselessly expended. The budget sys- 
tem, Mr..Chairman, that I suggest is not a new one. It has 
been urged for many years. The present chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SHERLEY], has been an urgent advocate of it. On February 28, 
1913, he delivered an able address in this House in advocacy of 
it. The former chairman of the Appropriations Committee, the 
Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, of New York, was another one who 
favored a budget system. His address on June 24, 1913, in the 
House was a most convincing argument as to its need. Both of 
these addresses discussed the question from a constitutional, 
historical, and necessity standpoint. I commend the careful read- 
ing of both of these addresses to the Members of the House. 
Another distinguished former chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations as well as former Speaker of this House, and 
present Member, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], 
is another strong supporter of this proposition. In fact, it is 
my judgment that all who have given careful study of the 
question agree that it is most important and necessary. The 
opposition that comes to it is from the committees that now have 
to do with appropriations, Let me suggest to the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHertry], that he could hasten the actual con- 
sideration of this matter in the House by calling together the 
chairmen of all the committees that have to do with appropria- 
tions and see if they can not get together upon a resolution 
to provide that all appropriations shall originate in and be 
reported from a single committee. Other governments have been 
using the budget system for years and with success. It seems 
time for the United States to take similar action, and especially 
so during the war, when our appropriations are so large. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does the gentleman think a budget system 
would be serviceable and practicable if there were not on the 
floor a responsible ministry to present the budget and answer 
questions in regard to it? 
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Mr. DYER. I take it that the members of the committee 
themselves would in that instance be able to answer the ques- 
tions of Members. Of course, the gentleman is referring to the 
system in the English Parliament; but if we had the budget 
system here, and had a substantial committee charged with 
this great work, they would be able to give to the Members of 
the House information gathered from the best experts in 
finance, as well as a careful study of the subject and of the 
estimates which would have to be submitted to them and con- 
cerning which they could make diligent inquiry before reporting 
the bills. Mr. Chairman, this matter has been given considera- 
tion by the people of this country as well as by Members of 
Congress. It is my judgment that the people generally want a 
budget system adopted, which is well proven by many indorse- 
ments which I have here and which I include in my remarks: 

SHALL WE COXSERVE REVENUE? 
{From The West at Work. Paul W. Brown. St. Louis, June 21, 1917.) 

The Government is very properly conserving man power, food, ships, 
iron, and steel. Why not conserve revenue as well? The need of the 
hour is for a national budget system. tet | successful private busi- 
ness cuts its coat according to its cloth proportions its expendi- 
tures to each other in full view of both its means and its needs. For 
50 years our Government has had no machinery to do this. Now is 
8 to supply it. It is easier than food conservation and just as 
nec . 


WANTED—A NATIONAL BUDGET. 
[From The West at Work. Paul W. Brown. St. Louis, June 21, 1917.] 


Shall the American people, at a time when they are introducing new 
order and new system into the distribution of grain, meat, iron, and 
steel fail to follow the same common-sense procedure with respect to 
the distribution of Government revenue? * * + 
+ por nany years ve nase had 8 ier 5 

on of economy an sense could urge for ado; a t sys- 
tem. To these the war has added two E reasons of the 
first neg pean gry touching us as individuals, the other as citizens 
of the Nation. * * * 

The demand for a budget system is much more than the demand of 
the taxpayer that he be not taxed unnecessarily in a time of special 
difficulty in the carrying on of business; it is the demand of ‘the 

triotic business man that every dollar thrown into the war chest 

made to yield its utmost to to the offensive power of the armies 
of democracy. * * * 

The business men of Americn should enlist the support of ever, 
public-spirited citizen in a demand that a budget system be immedi- 
ately put in operation in the Federal Government, so that expenditures 
may be intelligently and economically made in this time of extraordi- 
nary demands on the resources of Government, and our economie power 
be used with maximum effectiveness in a world war for democracy, 


WOULD INCREASE PUBLIC COXFIDENCE. 
[By J. Lionberger Davis, president St. Louis Chamber of Commerce.] 

The magnitude of the tasks which confront our Government makes it 
important to systematize its expenditures of money. A budget system, 
if adopted, will not only conserve the financial resources of the Govern- 
ment, but wil! have a tendency to increase the confidence of the ple, 
who will feel that every dollar raised by taxes will purchase a dollar's 
worth of service to the Nation. 


THE NEED FOR A BUDGET. 

{By Charles Nagel, former Secretary of Commerce and Labor.] 
„„ è The time is most appropriate for the painstaking stud 
ef a budget system. More than thar, such consideration has become 
imperative. our political system is not adapted to such a scheme, then 
that system will have to yield, as it is being made to yield at every 
other point. The Executive is being Harea with ers obliga- 

tions t are very foretgn to Democratic con on. 
of industries which our courts denounced six mon 
new invites, both acting in the name of public interest. 
such tremendous eeful revolution it can not be le that mere 
Inadaptibility of political machin will stand in the way of the em- 
loyment of a tem which every housewife is admonished to respect. 
he problem is to make ends meet—as simple as that; and hard as may 
be the lesson, perhaps no ter benefit has ever come to us than this 
awakening to the responsibilities of our task. 


ESSENTIAL TO JUDICIOUS EXPENDITURES, 
{By B. F. Bush, president Missouri Pacific Railroad Co.] 

I believe it is essential to judicious expenditure, prudential economy, 
and wise taxation that a budget system should be inaugurated by the 
Government, The e for many years back of the business 
world unerringly points to the wisdom of the Government adopting the 
budget system, whereby its anticipated requirements and expenditures 
for a given period are properly classified and conditioned commensu- 
rate with the income to erived from a conservative taxation. 

It is hiy important that a wise economy should govern at all 
times in Government affairs but more particularly so under the condi- 
Hous which now obtain, when enormous disbursements are being 
made. 5 

All large and important business enterprises, as well as other Govern- 
ments, have established the budget system and find it a safe and rellable 
gous under which to conduct their operations, and with this record 

fore us I fail to see any good reason why business E les of tried 
and known worth, such as underlie this system, should not be adopted 
and applied by our Federal Government in its important operations 
with regard to expenditures and collection of revenue. * * . 


NEVER NEEDED AS SORELY AS NOW. 


[By John F. Shepley, president St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


* * > I consider this an o rtune time for the adoption by the 
Federal Government of the bud t system; I have no tation in 
2 that I do. * * * Our Government is making and contemplat- 
ing the traordi- 


and ga 
Combinations 
s ago our Ex ve 


In times of 


expenditure of sums of enormous size for purposes ex 


narily diverse and has never needed as sorely as now the ald of this 
ig practically ne it is, corlons that A. people. 20 progressive 
s practically im e. ous a e so ye 
— enlightened as our own should suffer its affairs to be administered 
in so haphazard and unscientific a manner. 


HAPHAZARD METHODS INTOLERAELE. 
[By J. F. Downing, president ae ogend National Bank, Kansas 
“ity. 


I think it is high time that the people of the United States were de- 
manding a budget system for the business of our Government, The 
haphazard methods now employed in making appropriations would not 
3 N in any well-organized business bouse in the United 

This plan will never be adopted unless the people demand it in- 
sistently, and I am sure every business man in the ceuntry feels that 
the time bas arrived when there should be economy in the expenditures 
of the Government and business methods employed the same as for 
individuals and corporations. 


_ SIME FOR ACTION. 
[By Philip B. Fouke, president Funston Bros. & Co.] 

With respect to the question of a national budget the time for dis- 
cussion is past—the time for action has arrived. Under the pressure of 
war the business of the Government is being enormously 7 
While we were at peace to do without a budget was merely ee- 
fully wasteful. Now, when every dollar should be made to do its 
utmost toward the winning of the war, cur carelessness becomes peril 
and our wastefulness a crime. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF SPECIAL APPROPRIATION. 
[By Jackson Johnson, chairman International Shoe Co.] 


„In order to provide means for the payment of the enor- 
mous liability incurred by the Government for war purposes the neces- 
sity of economy in expenditures for other purposes becomes vital and 
makes it imperative t the Goyernment’s expenditures be handled 
under a budget system. Otherwise burdens of taxation will be imposed 
which will seriously impatr business brogress and development. 

The disinclination of our national lawmakers to surrender their 
present unrestricted privilege of special appropriations for their States 
and districts is the only reason which will stand in the way of this 
so very necessary reform in our Government's system of expending Its 
income. 

HARD TO REDUCE EXCESSIVE TAXATION. 
[By W. G. Lackey, vice president Mississippi Valley Trust Co.] 

It has long been a matter of amazement to business men that the 

entest and wealthiest business institution of the world, the United 

tates Government, should administer its finances without a definite and 
prearranged budget. 

$ * The time was never more opportune, I think, than now to 
9 the need of greatest serutiny of Government expenditures, 
and to this end the establishment of the budget system. * * 

If we are 3 systematic in handling these expenditures, 
the prospects of our tax burden being materially lightened after the 
war are not encouraging. 


WHEN EVERY CITIZEN ECONOMIZES. 
[By Luther Ely Smith, attorney.] 

A national budget system should be established without delay. Every 
citizen in the land is economizing and conserving and practicing rigid 
self-denial to furnish the Nation with the sinews of war. Should not 
the Nation adopt every,device possible to conserve the sinews thus 
furnished? Immediate fhstallation of the most approved methods of 
budget making adapted to our national needs should be insisted upon 
earnestly and emphatically by ee organ of public opinion and every 
citizen, to the end that all opposition and indifference may be com- 
pletely dispelled. * * * 


SHOULD COMMAND GENERAL SUPPORT. 
[By Frederick N. Judson, attorney.] 


I certainly agree that there is an urgent need for the adoption of a 
budget system in the administration of the financial affairs of the 
Federal Government. * * The need is urgent, especially now that 
the Federal Government is going inte sueh enormous expenditures and 
is searching aut ways and means for a tremendous expansion of the 
Federal power of taxation. 

Now is the time when such a measure shonld receive the support 
of all who are interested in the wise conduct of our governmental 
affairs. 

DUPLICATION CREATES JOBS. 
[By Sam D. Capen, former president St. Louis Business Men's League.] 

The measure introduced by Senator KENTON, of Iowa, providing for 
a national budget should be unanimously supported. Every business 
man would support the measure actively if it were not for the fact 
that the average business man works as an Individual, is not nationally 
8 and the iticlans know this. * * + 

en we, as citizens of the United States, begin to realize—and 
heavy taxation will bring it close home—that we must plan our ex- 
oS tures according to our income, then we will interest ourselves 
n forcing the politician to coordinate the work that is done by the 
Government in several a ete Soi in one department, and the budget 
system will then have a beginning. 


SPECIALLY NECESSARY. 


[By George W. Simmons, vice president Simmons Hardware Co.] : 
I am ver whe ge favor of a budget system for the United States 
Government, and present emergency emphasizes its need at this 


time to a greater extent than ever 
much more E Pom going into the hands of the Government than 
ever before that t Soe man has less of an idea than under normal 
conditions of how much it is going to spend, He is entitled to know 
in general terms how much is to be spent. s 
THE MINIMUM OF LNEFFICIENCY, 
[By C. E. Schaff, receiver, M., K. & T. Ry.] 

Aside from the business considerations which have always suggested 
a apy ot system. for the Federal Government, special conditions An 
the adoption of such a system now that we are engaged in a war whi 


fore in our history. There is so 
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imposes heavy burdens. Government expenditures are certain to be | one of 


tremendous during the war, and the load of taxation will be corre- 
spondingly — 17 The publie is prepared to bear whatever burdens 
national necessities impose, but ere is a special reason now that 


every department of Government be so organized as to discharge its 
functions with a minimum waste and inefficiency. A heavy burden 
of taxation speedily becomes irksome if public funds are not ded 
with practical economy. It therefore seems to me that the time is 
opportune for the establishment of a Federal budget system. 


THE MOST EXTRAVAGANT GOVERNMENT, 
[By S. E. Ragland, president, 2 State National Bank, Memphis, 
enn. 


+ è * ‘This Government is in no way responsible for the holo- 
caust that is 5 Europe white, but since it has been forced to 
take a hand it has pledged its entire resources to an enterprise, the 
proportions of which are staggering to contemplate. The ultimate end 
of this enterprise is a democracy in which men, women, and little 
children may be free in the pursuit of nap iness, but let no man de- 
ceive himself about the burdens of taxation that he will have to 
shoulder in the future. It, th 
demand that his Representative in Congress immediately start the 


machinery for retrenchment in the expenses of the Government. Con- 
gress should at once provide for a Government budget. 
We are ready and willing to be taxed to attain our at aims, but 


there must from now on be no lost motion in the application of these 
funds. Let us immediately adopt the budget system. 


{From Yale Review. The task before the country, by MEDILL 
McCormick. July, 1917.] 


The present structure of government—whether of the Nation, the 
States, or their subdivislons—was not built for such responsibilities, 
nor can the country bear the cost of the new activities, unless its 
Government be so reo: d as to secure a greater return to the 
ponie in proportion to the cost of public administration. During the 

ecade ene . our entrance into the war the cost of the Nation 
Government had doubled, while the cost of government in the great 
industrial States had increased threefold. e ratio of taxation to 
the national income was so small and direct taxes formed so small a 

rt of the sum of taxation that there was very little interest in public 
wanes or in the efficiency of public administration. Bureaus multi- 

lied at Washington and commissions at the State capitals. There 

ave been no budgets, no careful and scientific methods of estimate 
and appropriation. With the growth of direct taxation there has come 
a i A A and inevitable interest in both. * * The National 
Government must follow this road, and quickly; they must adopt 
necessary accounting and fiscal reforms, no less than a rational co- 
ordination of public administration. * * * At Washington there 
is no budget, no coordinated method of appropriation, no modern and 
uniform system of accounting, no homogeneous division of depart- 
mental responsibilities 


{From the New Republic, July 14, 1917.1 

* è * ‘The inability of the House to preserve intact its power 
as sole originator of financial legislation is not, to be sure, a product 
of the war. It is an inability which has been in existence for some 
time, but which has for the most part been screened by parliamentary 

rocedure. Where the House has not initiated a financial measure it 

as at least derived a modest satisfaction in giving to it a mock 
legality: * © e 

„With the revision now made in the revenue bill, there is 
not an important piece of financial war legislation which has not to a 
great degree been initiated in the Senate. 

This development, given such impetus in e three first months of 
the war, has not been disadvantageous in the matter of securing funds 
for an American offensive, but it has revealed unmistakably that pres- 
ent practices completely disappoint the expectation of checks and 
balances which the designers of the Constitution had in mind. In 
the Federalist, No, 58, Madison declared: The House of Representa- 
tives can not only refuse but they alone can propose the supplies 
requisite for the support of the Government. They, in a word, hold 
the purse.” Such a theory is no longer tenable. The House of Repre- 
sentatives does not hold the purse; it has fallen between the House. 
the Senate, and the administrative leaders, whose influence is wielded 
from the outside, until it is no longer held by anyone. At best, the 
lodging in the House of powers to initiate financial measures is an 
only partly responsible device, less accurate and less adjustable than 
a budget system. e of such a system have keretofore de- 
manded further proof of the need of resorting to an innovation, and 
that proof the war is rapidly furnishing them.—Charles Merz. 


ECONOMY AND A NATIONAL BUDGET. 
[From the Republican platform, 1916.1 


The increasing cost of the National Government and the need for 
the greatest economy of its resources, in order to meet the growing 
demands of the people for Government service, call for the severest 
condemnation of the wasteful appropriations of this Democratic ad- 
ministration, of its shameless raids on the Treasury, and of its opposi- 
tion to and rejection of President Taft's oft-repeated proposals and 
earnest efforts to secure economy and efficiency through the establish- 
ment of a simple, businessiike budget system, to which we pledge our 
support, and which we hold to be necessary to effect a needed reform 
in the administration of national ces. 


ECONOMY AND THE BUDGET. 
[From the Democratic platform, 1916.] 

We demand careful economy in all expenditures for the sup 
the Government, and to that end favor a return by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to its former practice of initiating and preparing all ba oh 
poston bills through a single committee chosen from its membership, 
n order that responsibility may be centered, expenditure standardized 
and made uniform, and waste and duplication in the public service as 
much as ssible avoided. We favor this as a practicable first step 
toward a budget system. 


rt of 


WOODROW WILSON, 


[From a letter to Senator TILLMAN, Jan. 30, 1913, in CONGRESSIONAL 


Rxcorp, 63d Cong., ist sess., Mar. 17, 1913.] 
I have been deeply interested in our methods 


upon the abso- 
budget, and 


Ever since I was a bo; 
of financial legislation. er since then I have insisted 
lute necessity of a carefully considered and wisely plann 


erefore, is imperative that every citizen" 


the objects I shall have most in mind when I get to Washington 
will be conferences with my legislative colleagues there with a view to 
bringing some budget system into existence. This business of building 
up the expenses of the Nation piece by piece will certainly lead us to 
error and perhaps embarrassment. 
I was very much pleased by your reelection and shall look forward 
to the greatest interest to being associated with you in counsel, 
Again thanking you for your splendid letter, 
Cordially, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
CHARLES E. HUGHES’S ACCEPTANCE SPEECH. 
[From Republican Campaign Textbook, 1916.) 
businesslike Budget T eller te d, nig tienne J e cemand a simple, 
eve on ‘ough a msible bu: 
proposed by the Executive, that we shall avoid financial 8 
Secure proper administrative efficleney and a well-balanced considera- 
tion of new a tive proposals. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT—THE BUDGET. 
operated without a budget: This fact seems to be more striking when 


it is considered that budgets and bud rocedures ti th 
of democratic doctrines — 8 att is the doves 


ment of modern constitutional rights. The American Commonwi 
suffered much from trresponsibili z on the rt of its goveruin 
agencies. The constitutional purpose of a budget is to make governmen 


THE BUDGET AS AN ANNUAL PROGRAM. 


A budget should be the means for getting before the legislative branch, 
before the press, and before the le a definite annual program of 
business to financed ; it should n the nature of a prospectus both 


relation 


of revenues and expenditures; it should comprehend ever 
raising 


of the government to the people, whether with reference to the 
of revenues or the rendering of service. 

In many foreign countries the annual ge a PB m is discussed 
with special reference to the revenue to be raised, e thought being 
that the raising of revenue bears more direct relation to welfare than 
does government expenditure. Around questions of source of revenue 
politcal parties have been organized, and on such questions yoters 
n the United States have taken sides since the first revenue law was 
proposed. 


WILLIAM d. M’ADOO, 
{From the Outlook, Mar. 7, 1917.] 


Writing to The Outlook concerning the importance of a national 
ia Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, says: 

“T am distinctly of the opinion that it would be well for Congress to 
consider the establishment of a budgetary or other fiscal plan for the 
p of more scientific treatment of the problem of Government 
expenditure in relation to Government income, and in this connection 
pornit me to say that I 9 submitted to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, for the consideration of that 
committee, a suggestion of the appointment of a joint committee of the 
two Houses of Congress with direction to cooperate with the Secretary 
of the Treasury in studying and evolving such a plan for the considera- 
tion of Congress.” 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
[From the Nation's Business, Oct. 15, 1915.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
* EDITOR or THE NATION’s Business: The financial methods of the 
Federal Government must be reorganized. The pent manner of 
making spores can never be made a part of an efficient system 
for handling the finances of our Government, One of the greatest 
weaknesses of democracy is lack of responsibility and tendency to ex- 
travagant and ill-advised expenditures. We now are seeking greater 
efficiency in all our daily problems, and the Government needs particu- 
larly to have a body whose responsibility it shall be to consider the 
sources of reyenue and estimate them for a result, and then itself to 
set a limit on the ig gh nd tons which shall be available from the 
estimated income to received. The ever-increasing expenditures of 
the Government make most urgent demand for a budget committee. 
ANDREW J. PETERS. 


PRESIDENT HADLEY, OF YALE, 
[From the World's Work, December, 1915, p. 198.] 

“We are the only civilized Nation of importance,” he says, “ that 
attempts to carry on its public business without a budget. The result 
is waste, lack of coordination of expenditures, and opportunity for 
pushing unimportant or transient things into the foreground to the 
exclusion of more important or more permanent ones,” 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AN 
ADVOCATE OF SCIENTIFIC BUDGET MAKING. 
[From the World's Work, December, 1915, p. 198.] i 
Congress at present “dissolves itself into nine little legislatures,” 

each of which has almost autocratic control over expenditures and 
independently “appropriates money with no reference to the ability 
of the Government to spend.” 

A. L. LOWELL, PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

[From the New York Constitutional Convention, 1915,] 


Dr. LowLL. My feeling is simply this, that the budget is a public 
matter. It is not a collection of private matters. It is a public matter ; 
therefore it would be wiser to have it originate by public officials and not 
by a lot of people who phe 1 55 private and local interests. That is 
really the argument I wish to make upon it, that what the public 
wants is somebody who represents the public. As a friend of mine 
said once, and I think there is some truth in it, and I think it explains 
a t deal of the movements in our Government, that the character- 
istic defect of democracy is that there is nobody whose business it is 
to represent the public, and to some extent t is true. That is, 
people represent ctions of the public. The reason for having our 
budget o. ate in our State with the governor is that he is the one 
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official who represents the whole public, whereas the members of the 
house are, in each instance, representing small s-ctions of the public; 
therefore, as a body, their combined sense is very well, but if you 
give each of them a chance to originate the budget Ae are putting 
that in the hands of a lot of er who oe pean individual interests 
and not the public interests. believe myself that the reason that the 
power of the Government and tbe President, etc., has increased so 
much in the last 50 years is because they come nearer representing the 
public than a representative assembly does. If you can get the re 
resentative assembly to work as a whole, or representing all the public, 
on questions affecting the whole country, that would be admirable, but 
when you. get them looking. at points which affect fractions of the 
publie they cease to represent the public and they only represent a lot 
of scattered interests. 

Mr. CULLINAN. Our legislature and our Congress impose the tax. 

Dr. LOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. CULLINAN. Ought they not to say something, or have something 
to say, about how the tax should be appropriated in the different phases 
of governmental activities? 

Dr. LOWELL. Perfectly so, and they do. That fs, if your Government 
proposes an appropriation which they do not like seed ought to have 
the right to reject it. In other words, there is no doubt they ought 
to have the right to refuse to vote any tax which they do not believe 
to be right or do not favor, but that is a very different thing from 
giving individual members the right to propose an expenditure which a 
a may think in the interests of the whole public when, in fact, it is 
no 

Mr. CGLLINAN. You would eliminate the log-rolling feature? 

Dr. LOWELL. Yes, sir; I would eliminate the log-rolling features. As 
it is now, we have said that cach individual member shall have the 
right to initiate, but the vernor m veto. I think the governor 
should initiate and the le ature should veto, so far as appropriations 
are concerned. 


FRANK J. GOODNOW, PRESIDENT OF JOUNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
{From New York State Constitutional Convention, 1915.1 


* » „ach head of department wants to extend his d. ent, 
and naturally is apt to overestimate the importance of that cular 
branch of their work, and his check, through an efficient and effective 


ular porono seems to be Hable to, 
cularly where, as is any the case, 
cts. That 


not an 
bers of the legisla know what pressure is brought to bear, and how 
difficnlt it is to resist; but if you are looking at the general uestion 
of popular government, as you are, and you must in the constitutional 
convention, from the point of view or necessity, if popular government 
is to continue, as It has, as to the guarding a inst the evils which are 
apparently inevitable, it seems to me that it is necessary to provide 
some offset to this tendency, and that can be secured, it seems to me, 
only by having the estimates determined upon before they are sub- 
mitted to the legislature by raga gf who is representative not of this 
locality or of that locality but who is representative of the State as a 
whole, And therefore it seems to be an absolute necessity, if we are 
to keep down the expenditures of the State government, which are 
increasing at such a tremendous rapid rate, we must provide, in the 
first place, to check the tendency of administrative bodies toward mag- 
nifying their importance, and, secondly, to check the tendency of locali- 
tles to demand the expenditure of State money for local ase snd 
purposes 3 are not consistent with the interests of the general State 
as a whole, 


JOHN J. FITZGERALD, CHAIRMAN HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
[From New York State Constitutional Convention, 1915.] 


Our great trouble 18 this: That as long as times are good and money 
is easy and revenues are plentiful nobody cares particularly what the 
legislative body does in expending money, but as soon as the expendi- 
tures Increase so that taxation becomes burdensome there is a general 
controversy as to who is at fault and who should be held responsible 
for the condition that embarrasses the public by levy of taxes. 

We ought to have some way in the system of our Government to fix 
direct responsibility, and you can not fix responsibility if the power is 
too greatly scattered. We must concentrate the power and concentrate 
the responsibility. We must have some one to whom the people can 
go., If you have it too diffuse, while the agitation may be great, you 
never reach anybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. And where do you suggest that concentration be put 
in the way of initiating these estimates? . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would put it in the executive. 
responsible at the outset, 

> $ > * * . » 


If the House of Representatives and the Senate had been operating 
under a provision that they could not have included, except by a two- 
thirds vote, an item that had not been requested by the Executive, 
there would have been a very great difference. Mr. Gladstone, in one 
of his great budget speeches, laid down the principle to which I referred 
in this speech. Ile said that the proper functions of a legislative cham- 
ber—here, I will find it—“ Is not to augment but to decrease expendi- 
tures.” Of course, he was speaking largely, with the view largely in 
mind of their peculiar system of government. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what it means to hold the purse strings, gen- 
erally, to shut them, and not to open them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some persons object that we should not deprive the 
Representatives of the penis of this right to loosen up the purse stri: 
but the universal condition in this country to-day is not that we mus 
aafeguard the rights of the people to get money for things, The whole 


I would make him 


LYI—111 


curse of our condition is that everybody is doing their utmost to get it, 

and succeeds, and the evil that must be corrected—the evil that must 

be corrected is the eril of excessive expenditure. 
* * . 


$ . * 
Now, if there were some way by which that could be stopped—and it 
is dificult to stop it; I don’t think I am immune from any of these vices 


or evils; I am just as human as anybody else in Congress, and I don't 
particularly criticize the man who does resort to these Snipes oat we 
must in some way eliminate the temptation of the possibillty of this 
kind of action ; and when a man is unable to do things of that character, 
along that line, when he can not force up appropriations, why, then his 
only interest is in seing that they appropriate properly, and it does 
this: It would do what is done in the governments where they had a 
responsible government with the budget system. If my constituents are 
keenly interested in some matter that requires an expenditure of public 
money, I would be compelled to prevent that matter to the department 
that had charge of it. They would make their investigation. And they 
would determine whether if was one of those a that should be in- 
ed, and they would have to take the r msibility for requesting it. 
They could not say John Smith forces that on us. And then the total 
of these submissions would be contrasted, and the administration should 
be compelled, to save time, to make definite and concrete recommenda- 
tions as to how the money should be obtained to meet these drafts on 
the Treasury. 


. * * ° * * * 


Mr. Parsons. As far as the Federal Government is concerned, would 
you have the budget made up by the Executive in connection with the 
eana harbor improvements and public buildings, and so on, all those 


Mr, Firzcrratp. Well, I would very radically change our method of 
pie eae We don't provide public buildings for the public sery- 
In the great mass of cases we provide them to meet certain political 
exigencies of a locality. You m about 


ht as well be 88 fran 
this. Congress bas authorized public buildings that can not De completed 
within six years. Some can not be completed within four or five years 
after they are authorized, unless we very greatly augment the capacity 
of the Supe Architect’s office to turn out pont e buildings. Now, 
we spend about $20,000,000 a year for public buil ings. The 3 
hitect’s office is geared to turn out about $12,000,000 a year, í 
claims. Up to about 1900 we had authorized from the nning of the 
Government about four hundred and some odd public buil ngs, I think. 
o 
e RMAN, I saw a ement that Congress appropriated 
9 for post offices which the Postmaster General bad not rec- 
2 Fixzaxnatp. Well, of course, he never recommends post offices 


The CHAIRMAN, Well, which he stated were unnecessary. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. B 
mend. But I don't think there is any serious dge of 1e the 


at 


heve been 
of it. is is what 
suppress a community or district which has no large 
the largest town in it may be 

building, d. 33 gre ther district th 

g. but across the line in some other trict the town of 

size has a pone buildin; Now, I 8 
candidate for office, and h I announce 
that I pro; to 


com- 


munity of eight or nine hundred, based n the theory that there is 
tremendous ess, they will authorize a building of $50, 
nothing less than 859.000 and up. Then, in order to get a better 


building, a Member of Con pass a bl providing that there 
shall be a term of court held in this town, and maybe the court—the 
Federal court—will sit there three terms a year, and maybe it will take 
two days each term to do all the Federal court business in the town; 
and then, because a Federal court is to sit in that town, they need a 
court room and additional facilities, and they increase the amount to 
be expended in the building, and some other governmental activity will 
ead hs gon and the result is that you can go all over the United States 
a find buildings costing from $75,000 to $150,000 in communities 
ranging from 1,000 to 5, people, 


JOHN J. FITZGERALD. . 
[From CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 63d Cong., Ist sess., June 24, 1913.) 


If the principle enunciated by Mr. Gladstone be accepted as sound, 
that the constitutional duty of a legislative chamber is not to augment 
but to decrease expenditure, the solution of all problems confronting 
us may readily be solved. A few simple changes in our system will 
completely establish the system of responsible executive control of our 
budget while retaining complete control of the Treasury in the rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

To bring about this result two things are necessary: The duty should 
be imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury to reyise the yarious 
estimates to be submitted to Congress, and Congress should be deprived 
of the power to augment any request for money or to originate legisla- 
tion imposing obligations upon the Treasury. Such is the rule in Great 
Britain, as weH as in Switzerland, where this system has been devel- 
oped to its highest perfection. 

These suggestions are radical, but not shots at random. When the 
Democratic members of the Committee on Rules had been selected for 
the Sixty-second Congress, I pro a rule prohibiting amendments 
to appropriation bills which would increase the committee recommenda- 
tions above the departmental estimates or which proposed appropria- 
tions for which no estimates had been submitted. It was a suggestion 
along lines that reform in the House must eventually follow; but it 
was not adopted, as the committee was unwilling to recommend a rule 
that would have deprived the individual Member or the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union of rights enjoyed by com- 
mittees which prepare appropriation bills. I should have supported 
such a rule if it extend to the committees, and I am convinced that 
in time even more radical changes will be imperative, even though the 
individual Member be deprived of many privileges which he now enjoys. 
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[From Constitutional Aspects of a National Budget System,” by 
Charles Wallace Collins, in the Yale Law Journal, March, 1916.3 
The provisions of the Constitution of the United States relating to 

publie finance are as follows: : . 

“All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as 


on other bills, (Art. I, sec. T.) 
“The Congress shall bave power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
debts pone for the common de- 
tates * * *; to borrow 


posts, and excises; to pty and 
ense and general welfare of tbe United 
money on the credit of the United States; to raise and Support armies, 
but no-appropriation to that use shall be for a longer term than two 
years; to provide and maintain a Navy. (Art. I, sec. 8.) 

“No money be drawn from the Treasury, but in consequence of 
regular statement and seat o 


“The Congress shall have wer to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source deriv: 


As bearing indirectly on the subject of public finance the following 
provisions may also be cited: 

“The Congress shal! have power ‘to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for 1 execution the foregoing powe: 
and all the rs vested by this Constitution in the Government o 
the United States or any department or officer thereof.“ (Art. I, 


sec. 8.) 
“Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings. (Art. I. 


sec. 5.) 
“The President ‘shall from time to time give to the Congress in- 
formation of the state of the Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge necessary and ex „ 
he shalt take care that the laws be faithfully executed.“ (Art. II, 
sec. 3. 


NEW YORK CHAMPER OF COMMERCE ON NEED FOR CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES. 


{From the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Feb. 3, 1917.] 


“The following resoiution, reiterating the conviction of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce that there is need of a sound economic 
control of public expencitures based on an authoritative tion 
in advance of the actual needs of each department of the Government,“ 
was adopted at Thursday's meeting of the chamber: 

9 POET 1916, this chamber unanimously adopted 
the report of the Committee on Finance and Currency in favor of a 
budge policy in public financing, whereby pro expenditures should 
be subordinated to the limitations of previously determined sources of 


income. 

“es © © Therefore, be it 

“Reselred, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
reiterates its conviction that there is need of a sound economic control 
of public expenditures with due regard to established sources of reve- 
nue. ineluding a uniform system of public expenditure based on an 
authoritative examination in advance of the actual needs of each de- 
partment of the Government. 

“Resolved, That copies of this preamble and resolution be forwarded 
to the Federal officials and to members of congressional committees im- 


mediately concerned.” 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP (Chairman), 
WILLIAM SLOANE, 


James 8. NDER, 
For the Committee on Pindnce and Currency. 
A BUDGET SYSTEM. 
[From the Outlook, Mar. 7, 1917.1 

The need of a national budget system was never more clearly demon- 
strated than in the final days of the Sixty-fourth Congress. At this 
writing, only a fow days before the session of Congress expires by legal 
limitation, there are several enormous and highly important ay pria- 
tion bills waiting to be passed. If they are not pa there proba- 
bly have to be an extra session of Congress in order to obtain the neces- 
sary money to run the Government during the ensuing fiscal year. It is 
now the 28th of February and Congress must adjourn on March 4, 
TEA yet no man knows just what appropriation bills Congress will pass, 

any. 

s % + ‘The only way in which Government finances can be man- 
aged in a businesslike way is by the establishment of a budget system. 

* „„ * That this is not a visionary idea is proved by the fact that 
not long ago the United States Chamber of Commerce held a referendum 
on the question of its plan for a national budget. One hundred and 
fifty-two boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and similar organiza- 
tions of business men in 34 States took part in the referendum. There 
were 573 votes in favor of and only 10 votes opposed to the budget 
plan. We are not here discussing the details but only the general prin- 
ciple of a national budget. The executive and legislative method of 
putting it in operation should be determined by experts, following the 
analogy of the eral reserve law. 


A NATIONAL BUDGET. 
[From the Outlook, Mar. 14, 1917.] 

It was only a few years ago when the Sixty-second Congress ropri- 
ated for the annual expenditures of the Government over a billion < dollars, 
The country was so astounded that the Con was called in the news- 
papers the billion-dollar Congress. We have now 
tional expenditures the two-billion-dollar mark. Few citizens 
how this enormous growth in our 55 and the enforced income 
from taxation has come about. We meen that few Members of Con- 

ss quite understand. This is the reason why there should be 
Extroauced into our Federal Government a budget system. 


A LEGISLATIVE BUDGET. 
From the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Mar. 3, 1917.] 


* è * A financial budget has often been proposed, and if we shall 
ever be able to introduce modern business system“ into the processes 


— vernment this will work a vast advantage and economy public 
affairs. 
* è * Well, Congress is to blame,” we often And it is 


true that it could practice more, and vastly more, economy ‘than it does. 
But the blame rests also on the people, and heavily, too, who make and 


are the Government, that system, irrespective of parties and Congresses, 
is not introduced into public affairs. It may be, it is, a tremendous task, 
but unless it is accomplished the time will not be long in coming when 
the “poor o‘erburdened wight" will rebel. No free people can make 
bricks without straw, and no people can remain free who allow their 
own Government to 1 them. Labor alone pays the cost of Gov- 
ernment. And for all its. wealth of resources, a profilgate nation will 
at some stage become ba: pt. Ifa spendthrift is one who buys any- 
thing and everything that comes in sight, a thrifty man is one who 
measures his need by what he can earn and what he can save. 

The most significant fact of to-day in relation to government is that 
we have reached the limit of fair and just taxation without ever re- 
lating national need to national income. 


P NEED OF A NATIONAL BUDGET. 
[From Journal of Commerce, Feb. 8, 1916.1 

Nothing could more forcibly emphasize the need of a national budget 
system in this country than the condition brought about by the war in 

urope. It puts in a striking light the contrast between the Govern- 
ment of the United States in t respect and that of other civilized 
nations. 

s G * * s * * 


This Nation has grown from its small beginning as a union of States 
on a margin of the continent, with a few milion inhabitants and little 
wealth or- none to the imperial domain from ocean to ocean and a 
wating te — eeds of and posin; 
mating the needs o vernment rO; 8 
meetlug them. Every other —.— of an din 
atthe nG amans to submit to the legislating body. intelligent and in 
0 e Government to o the ng n an = 
telligible statements of their needs for revenue and the purposes to 
which it is to be applied. They must present their estimates and their 
proposals fer raising the revenue to meet them. Appropriation bills 
and revenue bills must be based upon these estimates and proposals 
and submitted for action by those responsible for administration, to be 
considered, modified under fixed rules and duly adjusted and adopted. 
Individual Members and groups can not bring in a flood of appro ria- 
tion bills, have them referred to different committees, and logroll them 
on r the processes of l b 
chan g 


tice, which ought to be particularly un-American, 
to monstrous proportions, and it time it were seized by th 
and strangled. 


{From “A national budget and yy we need it,” in the Nation's 
Business, Oct. 15, 1915.] 

The demand for a systematit accounting of our national revenues and 
expenditures has grown rapidly. The national chamber has consist- 
ently stood for the 8 of the — — Its first referendum (sent 
out on Noy. 80, 1912), was approved a t unanimously by its mem- 

Since that time the chamber has consistently and upon all ap- 
ropriate occasions advocated the adoption of a national budget. From 
me to time the Nation’s Business has published articles on the subject, 

together with opinions by eminent public men in favor of it. As we 

nted out in these last month, President Wilson has already 
stated to a committee of the national chamber, who conferred with him 
late in May on the sub that he expects the matter will be thoroughly 
discussed at the ©; g session of Congress. 


WHY THE UNITED STATES nes NOT A BUDGET. 
[From the Nation's Business, Oct. 15, 1915.] 


A scientific summary of expenditures and revenues, in short, a 
national 28 has been heretofore difficult, if not ager impos- 
sible, in the United States, because, in the first place, the President, as 
executive head of the Nation's business, has not been directly respon- 
sible to the Nation itself for the efficiency of the wah priest under 


the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which are thereupon assigned to nine different committees; third, be- 
cause appropriation bills are not considered at related to each other 
or to the entire amount of anticipated public income; fourth, because 
minor officials in departments can approach committees direct for 17 
cial favors for bureaus or for legislation in an appropriation 
bill X 


INCREASING EXPENDITURES MAKE AN EFFECTIVE BUDGET 
POLITICAL AND BCONOMICAL NECESSITY. 


{From “ Budget making and the increased cost of 3 in the 
American Economic Review, March, 1916.1 

The political necessity for the adoption of a budget procedure lies in 
the fact that it is the only effective means which has ever been devised 
for enforcing accountability and responsibility on an executive who has 
sufficient power to make him a leader, i. e., to make him effective in the 
preparation and submission of plans proposed for adoption and to 
enable him efficiently and economically to execute them after they have 
been approved and financed. The economic necessity for the adoption 
of a budget procedure lies in the fact that demands for service by the 
Government are going to continue to increase and with this the neces- 
sity both for careful, intelligent planning by the mana; 
strict censorship on the part of those who pa 


PROCEDURE A 


* t efficiency,” in the New Republic, J 
[From “Creating Governmen os et epublic, July 


The people in the States are becoming alive to the need for this sort 
of thing. As a result of the fact that the States have already reached 
a condition of deficit financing, there is an increased demand for a 
budget procedure which will put — on the executive, not 
only for giving an account of himself but for preparing and submittin, 
to the legislature a well considered finance plan based on the heeds 
of the service. New Jerse: 


militant public opinion which will insist on a procedure requiring 
finance measures to be considered, criticized, discussed, approved, or 
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disapproved openly and publicly in the. legislature—the established 

forum of democracy and the only form in which public business can 

be adequately considered with due regard to all parties in interest. 
FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND, 


[From the Worid's Work, December, 1915.] 

The public knows that the United States Government wastes money. 
The promises of economy made by both parties have proved equally 
valueless, Con smen of both Fe use the Federal Treasury as a 
“pork barrel“ from which to sa ay the desires of their constituents— 
set the Treasury to pay for public buildings, Army posts, and pensions 
n the hope of reelection. 

The public is becoming heartily sick of the pork barrel, both because 
of its essential dishonesty and because of its waste and inefficiency. 
Kut the pork barrel can not be abolished so long as the present system 
of making or agente Abe lasts. It is an integral part of that system. 
To change the existing wasteful system of appropriations necessitates 
a change in the Government of the United States—a much needed 
change from the irresponsible committee system to a system in which 
the Executive can be held responsible for the expenditures of his 
administration.—The Editors. 


[From the World’s Work, December, 1915.] 

* * We should establish the budget system. This would not 
actually curtail the scope of Congress. hat body would still retain 
control of the purse. It would vote money only in obedience to a re- 
quest from the administrative branch, but it could grant or refuse this 
request as conditions justified. Its business would bé~that of criticism, 
of investigation, and of veto. This would greatly enhance the character 
of both chambers. It would weed out those Members whose reelection 
depends chiefly on their ability to get local appropriation: ly 
they would be no loss to the Nation. The more serious Members—and 
there are plenty of them—who are really interested in the Nation's 
business and wonld like to spend their time in it, are now tormented 
constantly by the importunity of their constituents. The budget system 
would relieve them of this. They would, therefore, have all their time 
for serious work. Thus the Nation would not only save millions of 
wasted money, but would pot a higher type of lawmakers. And the 
patriotism of localities would find more worthy outlets than campaigns 
to secure a lot of useless and expensive architecture, 


[From “ Budget making,” in American Economic Review, March, 1916.] 


The time for action has now come. World events have forced upon 
our Government the necessity of ee with which our appro- 
priating system is totally unable te cope. It is im tive that we 
tyes mae the baphazard methods we have followed hitherto and install 
n budget plan adapted to our governmental machinery. Whether such 
a change leads us from our Federal form toward the parliamentary one 
with its responsible ministry, as fiscal reforms in England from 
Charta to the 1 udget have introduced the successive devel- 
opment to the parliamentary system of our day, need not alarm us, The 
truest progress in government has been through the incorporation from 
time to time of expedients for curing particular evils rather than in the 
adoption of a large scheme as a conscious experiment. The expedient 
most needed to-day ig a device which will permit careful planning in the 
raising and expenditure of the public fands. This is the function of the 
public budget. 


[From “ Constitutional aspects of a national budget system,” by Charles 
Wallace Collins, in the Yale Law Journal, March, 1916.1 


From the foregoing situation it appears quite feasible to adopt a com- 
plete national budget system without making any change in our written 
‘onstitution. A few amendments to existing statutes and few changes 
in the rules of the House and Senate would provide the necessary modus 

operandi. The transition, so far as its legal phases are concerned, could 
be made easily and quickly. 

There are, however, practical difficulties 8 inau; tion 
of so radical a change in our methods of procedure financial legisla- 
tion. We have always clung to the constitutional theory of sej te 
and coordinate governmental powers. The Constitution was ed 
under that influence. It has been handed down as a tradition. It has 
made itself felt in the governmental organizations of our States and 
eyen in the lesser units of counties and cities. How, then, could we 
reconcile the apparent siving over to the Executive a part of the legis- 
lative power, with our traditional theories of constitutional government? 

There is a point of contact in our governmental practice where this 
tradition may be reexamined and clarified. It lies in the extra legal 
field of party activity. The ee of the political pariy an e 

determining factor in national legislation has been considered J 
from the practical rather than the philosophical point of view. e 
have never legally recognized party responsibility for legislation, yet 
we do hold the party in power responsible, in a loose sort of a way, for 
whatever legislation is passed. From the party standpoint the Presi- 
‘lent and his Cabinet have one and the same interest with the Members 
of the majority party in the Congress. The President is reco; as 
the leader of his party. To his party he has a very definite function and 
responsibility. In consultation with his Cabinet and other members of 
his party he formulates the party program. He assumes the responsi- 
bility to the country for the work of his party. Ile does actually par- 
ticipate in the legislation of the Congress by having bills introduced 
whieh are regarded as administration bills and by ee on certain 
legislative measures to which he considers his party pledged. 

Now, here is the point of contact with the budget system. It in- 
volves a closer application of party responsibility in the particular field 
of public finance. Recognize the party as the working unit in legisla- 
tion and legalize the position of the Executive as party leader in n- 
vial legislation, The party in power is already, in fact, held responsible 
for the taxes it levies and the money it spends. It is only a short st 
to localize this responsibility on the shoulders of the Executive an 
give it a definite constitutional status. 

In this manner we could effectively adopt the budget system without 
adopting the so-called parliamentary form of government. The Con- 
gress would not lose any of its constitutional powers. It would retain 
A strict control over the Nation's finances, since no money could pass 
into or out of the Treasury withont its ratification. It would also see 


that no money was diverted from the purpose for which it was granted. 
The actual financial program would be given over to the Executive to 
prepare, to initiate Into the Congress, and to execute after the Con- 
gress has given Its formal approval, 


[From Financial Administration of Great Britain. 

»> * * A budget is a definite pia or 
business of a future period both wit ct to revenues and expendi- 
tures. It is usually prepared and submitted by the executive to the 
legislative branch of the government for its approv: together with 
such collateral and 9 information as is needed to sustain the 
conclusions reached. hrough a budget the experience of the past is 
made available to the legislature and to the people as a basis for con- 
sideration and arriving at determinations for the future. 

It is of the utmost rtance that this fundamental character and 
purpose of the budget should be Crane apprehended. It is the one 
thing which binds detached operations Into a logical and harmonious 
system and permits consideration of the activities and the cost of the 
government as a whole. Without it a country ean scarcely be said to 
have a financial system; certainly not a scientific system. 


[From Financial Administration of Great Britain. Willoughby. 1917. 


* * The basic 3 underlying the use of a budget as the 
central instrument for correlating all of the financial transactions of 
the government so that the whole problem of financing the government 
may be considered at one and the same time is hardly understood in 
this country, much less acted upon. Thou the Executive is called 
upon to keep account of receipts and expenditures, to make reports and 
to submit estimates, the technical problem of having them so kept and 
submitted as to constitute a comprehensive report of past transactions 
and a work program for the future has not been satisfactorily worked 
out. The result is that Congress does not get before it a statement of 
the financial and work program of the Executive in such a form that 
it can clearly see its full purport. The fact that Congress does not 
get the information to which it is entitled is evidenced by the neces- 
sity that its committees having the consideration of appropriation 
bills are under of holding elaborate hearings for the purpose of securing 
information regarding estimate oy ls. Most important of all, Con- 
gress, and not the ecutive, is deemed to be the body that should 
formulate the definite program of receipts and expenditures. The re- 
pore and estimates that are submitted to it are not looked upon as an 
ecutive program, but rather as data to enable Congress to perform 
its function as a Dp pati yoy Doy: The audit of accounts, in- 
stead of being made by an officer of the body 5 the funds, is 
made by an officer of the branch of the Government whose operations 
are to be passed upon, Though early provision was made by the 
House for committees on expenditures in the executive departments, 
these committees have never attempted to make any thorough or sys- 
tematic examination of the financial transactions of the Executive-as 
revealed in the audited accounts. Congress thus has no effective ma- 
chinery for the exercise o on and control over the manner 
in which the Executive performs its duties such as is po: by the 
British Parliament in its comptroller and auditor general and its 
standing committee on public accounts. In respect to the ting of 
funds, the general principle is followed that all appropriations are 
morally, if not legal ly, ob igatory ; that they represent an order given 
by Congress to the Executive, and that it is the duty of the latter to 
act upon such order. The result is that the Executive feels called upon 
to expend all the funds voted to it, whether it deems such nditure 
to be wise or not, Nothing approaching the British system of securing 
flexibility in the nditure of funds by nee between appro- 
priation heads and subheads and of permi of transfers to be 
effected between subheads is to be found in the American system. 
y, there is totally lacking in the National Government any organ 
having the duty of exercising a day-to-day supervision and control over 
the financial! transactions of the ment such as the British Goy- 
ernment possesses in its treasury department. 


Willonghby. *1917.] 
proposal for financing the 


{From Financial Administration of Great Britain. Willoughby. 1917.1 


To recapitulate, it would therefore seem highly desirable to distin- 
2 clearly between the three basic factors of the budgetary prob- 
em: (1) The formulation of a budget; (2) action upon the budget; and 
(3) the provision of organs and a p ure through which budgetary 
control may be secured, ; 

As a matter of practical. expediency, it would further seem that 
greater progress in the direction of reform can be anticipated if for 
the present attention is concentrated upon the first and last of these 
three factors. To neither of these can the most ardent advocate of 
the system of legislative determination of appropriations find any 
objection. So great would be the improvement resulting from proper 
action in respect to these factors that they may well be regarded as 
necessary intermediate steps before the American public is prepared to 
pass judgment on the second, which can only arouse intense oppesition 
and thus might pardize any progress at all. With the principle of 
an executively formulated budget and the principle of a proper ma- 
chinery fer exercising budgetary control once firmly tablished, the 
basis will be laid for a change in procedure in respect to the second 
that having to do with action upon the budget—if such change is then 
deemed to be desirable. g 


— 


[From Need for à National Budget. 1 II. Doc. No. 854, 62d Cong., 2d 
Bess. 


If we follow the accepted usage of most civilized nations, we must 
conclude that a budget is a collection of documents assembled by an 
officer who is at the head of or is responsible for the administration 
and submitted to the legislative branch of the Government. Whatever 
else such a budget contains, in every case it carries with it an estimate 
of expenditures to be made by t Government during the coming 
financial period. While each nation has a revenue policy, the lack of 
emphasis which has been Jaid by nations in their budget upon the 
revenues and the relation of expenditures thereto has probably been 
due to the fact that by far the larger part of the revenues have come 
into the public treasury as the result of the operation of 8 
law. No regular periodical action upon the part of the legislative 
authority has been necessary in order that revenues might be collected. 
As a consequence, the budget has been regarded primarily as an esti- 
mate of expenditures. 

Inasmuch, however, as no nation can safely adopt for a long period 
a policy of expenditures which has no regard to the amount of its 
revenues, it has been usual in most national governments to fix the 
amount of the expenditures in view of the expected revenue. Where, 
as is the case in this country, the estimates have been a matter of 
legislative rather than executive responsibility, the legislature has 
impo: upon the treasury the duty of acquainting it with the esti- 
mated revenue for the coming budgetary period. It thus is the case 
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view of revenue lities. We may say, therefore 
that fet budget should consist of estimates of revenue as well as o 


one tures. 

t has been said that a budget is primarily an estimate of the expendi- 

tures made necessary by the operations of Government. That is, it 

is 5 that a government already exists 

way. nudge 

operations expenditures must be made is already orga 
T] 4 


determined. The purpose of a budget is thus to fin 
organization in order that it may successfully prosecute defi 
of work. In case it is thought desirable to ve changes made in 
organization and in number and extent of activities, as compared with 
the organization and activities financed in the preceding budgetary 
— these changes should be indicated at the time the budget is 
wn, and in any case the changes must be determined before or at the 
time that appro) tions are granted. since the appropriation is pri- 
many, a me of financing existing organization and predefined 
a es. 

Nevertheless since in organization and in number and extent 
of activities can hardi to affect expendlitures, a budget, while pri- 
n to do with the expenditures made necessary by the defined 

ons of an existing governmental organization, must in the nature 
of things be concerned secondarily at any rate with questions of govern- 
mental organization and activities. It is, of course, to be borne in 
mind that other financial considerations primarily control the decision 
of these questions, but it can not be forgotten that no State can enter 
upon an administrative gram, however desirable, the expense of 
which its financial resources do not admit it to assume, Thus, a com- 
sive naval program is entered upon for military and not for 
anciai reasons. But if the resources of the country are insufficient 
the Nation will have to forego the advantage of such a program, how- 
ever marked — / may be. 

In this nonae SE aona be said 4 — a pater: 4 in the og ht = a sa 
pectus a urpose summary form the fac 
necessary to the spaying of the policies of the Government so far as 
they affect its finances. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT. 
{From message to Congress, June 27, 1912.] 


No 3 these 9 constitutional requirements there has 
tively little attention given to the working out of an adequate 
and syst lan — 274 ditures and estimates for 


ropriations ; for 
be considered in * policy ; 


for co 


During last cen over 100 special con- 
should ha agit Be submitted, and —— oe well 

hi ve y much money as 
er ence has been t by the Co in its effort obtain 


reports 
down giving 
Congress and considered by it. 
have been made by heads of executive departments. During the last 
century such investigations have been carried on and much money 
has been t in the conduct of those, as well as by the Congress, for the 

of obtaining facts as a basis for intelligent consideration of 
— and p jure doing business with a view to increasing 
economy and efficiency. From time to time Executive orders have been 
issued and reorganizations have taken place. 
Generally speaking. however, the only conclusions which may be 
reached from all of this are that— 

or systematic means has been provided for the considera- 

e detail and concrete problems of the Governmen 
defined business or work program for the Government has not 


The reports of ditures required by law are unsystematic, lack 
uniformity of classification, and are incapable of being summarized so 
as to give to the Congress, to the President, or to the people a picture 
of what has been done and of cost in terms either of economy of pur- 
chase or efficiency of organization in obtaining results. 

The summaries of expenditures by law to be submitted by 
the Secretary of the 5 with mates, not only do not provide the 
data necessary to the consideration of questions of policy but they are 
not summarized and classified on the same basis 

The report on revenues is not in an 
penditures, except as the Secretary of the Treasury estimates a surplus 
or a deficiency, and this estimate is based on accounts which do not 
accurately show expenditures or outstanding liabilities to be met. 

Instead. of the President being made responsible for estimates of ex- 
penditu: the heads of d ents and establishments are made the 
. — agents ot the the President being called on onl, 
to advise the Congress how, in his opinion, expenditures may be redu 
or revenues may be increased in case estimated expenditures exceed 
estimated revenues. 
do not raise for consideration questions — should 


as the estimates. 
direct way related to the ex- 


lay 
of work to be done; the 
work; the charac- 
g expendi- 


The present law governing the preparation and submission of esti- 
mates, 5 them to be submitted each year in the same form as the 
was passed without due consideration as to what informa- 
be laid before Congress as a basis for action, the result 
the unsystematic and confused method before in use was 


do not provide for the consideration of esti- 


mates in such manner that any Member of Ci „ any commi 
or either House of as a whole may haye at any time the in- 
formation needed for efective n of a program of work 


done or to be done. 
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that even in political systems in which revenues are based on per- 
manent law rather than on periodical legislative action the demands 
of a conservative financial policy 7 that expenditures shall be 
estimated possib 


FEBRUARY 5, 


The committee tion is largely the result of historical develop- 
ment rather than the consideration of present needs. 

Inadequate provision is made for getting before each committee to 
which appropriations are referred of the data necessary for the 
consideration of work to be done, organization provided for doing work, 
character of expenditures, or method of finan 

Following the method at present prescribed, the estimates submitted 
by each organization unit may have to be split up for consideration by 
Appropriation Committees of the Congress and be made the subject of 
seye different bills; in few places are all of the estimates or appro- 
priations asked for by a single organization unit brought together, 

The estimates for appropriations requested for a single clags of work 
are similarly divided, no provision made for conside: the 
amount asked for, the amount Py rma or the amount spent for a 
Single class of governmental activity. 4 

nerally „ the estimates for expenses (or cost of each 
definite class of ce to be rendered) are not separately shown from 
estimates for capital outlays (or cost of land, buildings, equipment, and 
other properties acquired). 

While the classification and summaries of estimates do not indicate a 
pro} d method of financing, these summaries do not show classes of 
work or the character of expenditures provided for and therefore can 
not lay the foundation for the consideration of methods of financing as 
— matter of governmental policy, as is contemplated under the Con- 


tution. 
The appropriations are 
fication and summary as the 


estimates ; 
form, making it d 


what class of work been authorized, how much may be spent for 
each class, or the character of ditures to be made; nor any 
one bill cover the total authorization for any general class 


Bills for appropriations—the authorizations to incur Habilities and 
to d—are not considered by the committee to which measures for 
rais revenues and borrowing money are referred, nor are revenues 
and borrowings considered by committees on appropriations in relation 
to the funds which will be available. 

So long as the method at present 1 obtains neither the 
Congress nor the country can have laid before it a definite, understand- 
able program of business, or of governmental work to be financed’; nor 
can it have a well-defined, clearly expressed financial program to be 
followed; nor can either the Congress or the Executive get before the 
country the proposals of each in such manner as to locate responsibility 
for plans submitted or for results. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


{From Need for a National Budget, H. Doc. 854, 62d Cong., 2d sess.] 

The commission recommends : 

1. That the President, as the constitutional head of the executive 
branch of the Government, shall each submit to the Congress, not 
later than the first Monday after the ning of the regular session, 
a 


20 a bndgetary 3 — —.— r kertü in brief the significance of th 
“(a 0 e eo e 
to which attention is invited. 


“(b) A summary cial statement setting forth in very summary 
form (1) the financial condition, (2) a statement of the condition of 
pant Sica wig and other data pertaining to the ‘ general fund’ as 
well as to the other funds of the Government, (8) an account of reve- 
nues and expenditures for the last completed fiscal year, and (4) a 
statement showing the effect of past financial policy as well as of 
2 ot expenditures, glace by. objects, setting forth 

“le summary o c yo se 0 
the contra and purchasing relations of the 1 


A 
is thought sho be enacted, in order to enable the adm n to 
sact public business wi eater 5 and efficiency, 1. e., 
organic law, which, if enacted d affect appropriations 


ve conclusions or recommendations contained e 
budget, as follows: 
(a) A book of estima con details to the 
f in the b t. 


to 
or decreases in revenue or expenditure or other relations to 
which it is thought that the attention of the Executive and legislative 


branches is to be given. 
4. That the head of each department and independent establishment 
to submit to the of the Trea: — pe 
con 


etc., includ 
such other da 
as may be necessar. 
efficiency of doing 


urcha: 

= 5. That the President and heads of departments sue orders which 
will mire that such accounts be t, such reports be made, and 
such tes be prepared as will le them to obtain the informa- 
tion needed to consider the different conditions, relations, and results 
above enumerated before the estimates are submitted; that the Presi- 
dent recommend to the Congress the enactment of such laws as will 
enable the administration to comply with the requirements of the 


ongress. 

6. a 5 cement for ees n ortha con 
gress su e form of approp: on as will enable 
the Government to ayail itself of the benefits of the exercise of dis- 
cretion on the part of the Executive in the transaction of current busi- 
ness in order that the Government * * work and accomplish results 
with economy and efficiency and as definitely ñx responsibility for 
failure so to exercise such discretion, 
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{From “ Why we have a pork 12181 in the New Republic, July 22, 


rocedure of control over the purse that 
has been employed with increasing success by every country that has an 
efficient government and every nation that has a government which is 
responsible to the people; it is in harmony with the loge orf and 
recepts of democracy; it corresponds to the best practices that have 
n worked out in both public and private enterprises; it has been 
evolved by centuries of progressive experience in a mana: ent 
efficient; it makes the executive responsible for careful planning; it 
makes the legislature respoasible for careful review and criti of 
executive plans; it provides for full publicity in review and discussion 
of plans; and througn this enables the people themselves to follow dis- 
cussion and criticism, and makes the electorate effective in determining 
whom they shall trust with the conduct of affairs. 


The executive budget is the 


The so-called legislative budget bas been u for adoption by those 
who would protect the supremacy of the legislature and a weak 
executive in matters of administration ; by perony who are opposed to 
executive ieadership. In tion o e certain 


pular unr 
Members of Congress and leaders in State legistatures are offering this 
as an “American” method of doing th in contradistinction to a 
foreign“ or “ Euro " or monarchial“ method. The fact is that 
it is not American except to this extent: That America is the only 
great Nation that is stil 1 practices which European nations 
ave had the m to get rid of after having suffered all the evils 
which we have continued to suffer for a century, Stourm in his great 
work, Le Budget,” vividl rtrays the result of gi to individual 
members and committees of the French Parliament the right to initiate 
finance bills; and in this he tells the story of logrolling methods and 
the “ pork barrel“ as faithfully as if he had been describing a session 
of Congress or of our State legislatures. * * * 
FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND. 


[From New York Constitutional Convention, 1915.] 


wae PELLITREAU. I would like to ask the same question as to the 
a or. 

Dr. LOWELL, I think your auditor must be independent. Your audi- 
tor has to be a man who is wholly independent. I remember a case 
which I could tell you about that I came across in business myself 
when I was a comparatively young man. 

It so happened that the auditor, who had been employed by the 
treasurer of a cotton mill, came in to a member of the committee of the 
stockholders on auditing the accounts and said to him, The treasurer 
has been stealing. I thought I was employed by him to look after his 
subordinates, but I have learned that I was employed by the stock- 
holders to report to them, and I report that the treasurer has been 
stealing.” 

This is not a case where we are seeking for fraud but seeking for 
irregularity. But in any case your auditor ought to be appointed 
clearly ; he ought to owe his appointment to a party outside. 

Mr. STIMSON. And his duties ought not therefore to be mixed up with 
executive duties? 

Dr. LOWELL. Not in the least. He is to inspect and he ought to 
have no other duties, because otherwise he is investigating himself. 

Mr. PELLITREAU. Should not he be appointed by the governor? 

Dr. Lo I should feel it would be a pity to mix Ban Hs auditor 
with Fn executives in any way. You do not want to these things 
together. 

Mr. Wacyer. You have got to put the a intive power somewhere. 

Dr. LOWELL. Certainly, but it ought to outside of the executive, 
You may put it in your house, you may elect him, put him anywhere, 
but not in the hands of your executives. The probability is the best 
place to put him is in the legislature, but whatever you do you do 
not want to put him in the executive and you do not want give 
him executive power. 

Mr. STINSON. And you do not want to put him in a position where 
he would be criticizing himself. 

[From testimony of William Howard Taft before finance committee of 
the New York State Constitutional Convention, 1915. 


Mr. Rares: Might I ask one question? What 2 function is 
there in the United States Government which has any independence of 


the Executive? 

Mr. Tart. Practically none. The Comptroller of the Treasury is at 
the head of the auditors. There are appeals from the six auditors of 
the TERET to the Comptroller of the Treasury, who puts the final 
audit, and there is practically nothing independent of the Executive, 

s * * * * * + 

Mr. Ruees. Is the Comptroller of the Treasury—does he change 
ordinarily with the change of the administration ? 

Mr. Tarr. Yes; ordinarily he does. He did not change in my day; 
but, then, very few did. [Laughter.!] 


[From “ The coming of the bud system,” 
in the South Atlantic Quarterly, 


In order the more rigidly to enforce the provision of the Constitution 
that “no money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by Jaw,” Congress would establish a system of 
definite control over the expenditure of the t items. They would, 
by minute examination of the accounts, as well as by checks on the 
method of payment, see that the executive branch of the Government 
in no way exceeded the authority given by the b t. This would 
prevent the shifting of items or the spending of any of the money for a 
purpose other than that 8 ; 

e adoption of a budget system would eliminate “logrolling” en- 
tirely. Invisible government would . The whole financial 
system of the Government would be run for the public benefit alone. 

procedure would be open and aboveboard, democratic, and business- 
like. The people would know where and how the money was going. 
The budget would give them a concrete plan for criticism and S- 
sion. It would bring their public business hom to them. t is now 
a mystery to the average man would e a topic of ly conversa- 
tion. The soverei citizen would be in a position to keep a closer 
watch on his public servants. ciency and economy would be prac- 


by Charles Wallace Collins, 
October, 1916.) 


ticed and democracy furthered on its way. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I do not see the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr, Froop] present; but I will ask 
the leader of the House, the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Krreuin] if it would not be well to rise now? I will say 


to him that there are a number of gentlemen who have asked for 
time on this side, aggregating possibly two hours. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I think we can very well arrange it to- 
morrow. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] has en- 
tered the Hall. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will say to the gentleman from 
Virginia that I was just saying that gentlemen have asked me 
for time, which, taken altogether, will amount to two hours. 
In view of the fact that this debate has been absolutely without 
a tinge of partisanship and exceedingly interesting and instruc- 
tive, I hope that these gentlemen will have an opportunity to 
speak to-morrow. 

Mr. FLOOD. I have a request for 20 minutes, and if the 
gentleman can get along with 1 hour and 50 minutes, I will 
take 20 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Virginia 
is not to control one-half of that time? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; I will control 20 minutes and the gentle- 
man will contro! 1 hour and 50 minutes. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. McF'appen, by unanimous consent, was given leave te ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to say for the benefit of 
gentlemen who heard the clear and able speech of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Hamre] that I called on the State 
Department a moment ago, and they stated to me, through Mr. 
Woolsey, the Solicitor, that they had got Mr. Hamrrn’s letter 
of yesterday and immediately took the matter up with the 
President, and the President had given authority to give Mr. 
HAMLIN all the information he desired; that they had prepared 
a letter this morning and sent it down, and it was supposed to 
be in Mr. Hasmr’s office at the time he was addressing the 
committee. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Huwrenreys, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bfll H. R. 9314, the 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, E ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the liberty loan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconp on the liberty loan, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by submitting a compilation 
of addresses delivered in the House and Senate by the various 
war commissions of the allied nations visiting the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY, 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business on Calendar Wednesday to-morrow be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent te dispense with the business on Calendar Wednes- 
day to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURNETT. I object. 

ENROLLED BILE SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 3081. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
municipal bridge approaches, and extensions or additions 
thereto, by the city of St. Louis, within the States of Illinois 
and Missouri, 

DANIEL W. COMSTOCK. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, February 17, be set aside for addresses on the life, 
character, and public services of the Hon. DANIEL W. COMSTOCK, 
late a Representative from Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 
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DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Diplomatic and Consular. appropriation bill is taken up 
again general debate shall be limited to 2 hours and 10 minutes, 
20 minutes to be controlled by myself and 1 hour and 50 minutes 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that when the diplomatic. and consular appro- 
priation bill is again taken up general debate shall be limited to 
2 hours and 10 minutes, 20 minutes of that time to be controlled 
by himself and 1 hour and 50 minutes by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. : 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 6, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of Commerce 
submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the 
Lighthouse Service for repairing and rebuilding aids to navi- 
gation on the Atlantic coast damaged by ice or storm (H. Doc. 
No. 911); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Quar- 
termaster Corps for the construction of Army quarters, store- 
houses, etc., Panama Canal, fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 912); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Umpqua River, bar, and entrance, 
Oreg. (H. Doc. No. 913); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

By Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9354) to amend 
the practice and procedure in Federal courts, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 284), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

By Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9504) to amend sec- 
tion 4067 of the Revised Statutes by extending its scope to in- 
clude women, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 285), which said bill and report were re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9534) granting a pension to Edward P. Rae, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9563) fixing the grades of the 
commissioned officers of the Medical Corps and of the Medical 
Reserve Corps of the United States Army on active duty, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 9564) for enlistment and ap- 
pointment of officers in the National Guard, District of Columbia, 
during the period of the war; to the Committee on Military 


rs. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 9565) granting increased com- 
pensation to certain officials, employees, and laborers in the Post 
Office Department and Postal Service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. GARLAND: A bill (H. R. 9566) providing that an 
imprint shall be placed on all articles manufactured in the 
United States and becoming the subject of interstate commerce, 
and providing that no manufactured articles or goods shall be 
admitted to the United States unless bearing an imprint; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9567) appropriating $50,000 for payment of 
operating forces of public buildings for services performed; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9568) appropriating $50,000 for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Robert Morris; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr, DENT: A bill (H. R. 9569) to create in the Army the 
grades and establish the pay of first-class bugler and corporal 
bugler, to increase the pay of buglers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9570) to amend articles 52 and 53 of section 
1342 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9571) to authorize the appointment of 
officers of the Philippine Scouts as officers in the militia or 
other locally created armed forces of the Philippine Islands 
drafted into the service of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 9572) to provide for the 
permanent improvement of part of the Taneytown public road 
within the limits of the Battle Field of Gettysburg; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 9573) to regulate the hours 
of duty of the officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Resolution (H. Res. 243) for the con- 
sideration of S. 3389; to the Committee on Rules. : 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER; A bill (H. R. 9574) granting a pen- 
sion to Reuben Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9575) granting a pension to Asa Daniel; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9576) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel McQuate; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ` 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 9577) granting an increase of 
pension to Baty Cecil; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 9578) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin C. Bridges; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. > 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9579) for the 
relief of Dr. F. C. Cady ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 9580) granting a pension to 
Orivilla Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 9581) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Dickens; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 9582) 
granting an increase of pension to Mrs. M. C. Shell; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 9583) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to W. K. Wakefield ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 9584) granting a pension to 
George F. Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9585) granting a pension to Bion Jay Dillon; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 9586) granting an increase of 
pension to William Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 9587) granting an in- 
crease of pension to A. J. Carter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9588) granting an increase of pension to 
James O. Batten; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 9589) for the relief of 
Margaret Barstith Stover; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 9590) granting a pension 
to Willard Kolp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9591) granting a pension to Harry C. 
Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9592) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse W. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 9393) granting an increase of pension to 
lay: mond E. Fisher; te the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9594) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. McDowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9595) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Robison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (Ii. R. 9596) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli Shidier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9597) for the relief of David B. Turnip- 

seed; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9598) to complete the military record or 
Theodore Silas Steffy and for an honorable discharge; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 9399) granting a pension to 
Joel Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bim (H. R. 9600) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Stephan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9601) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 9602) for the relief of George 
T. Larkin; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9603) granting an increase of pensien to 
Edward Collinsworth ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 9604) for the 
relief of Nathan B. Wilber; 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9605) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas O. Forbes; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. 


By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 9606) granting an 
increase of pension to Edwin Andrews; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 9607) granting an increase 
f pension to James H. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Towa: A bill (H. R. 9608) granting an 
increase of pension to James B. Ingalls; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9009) granting a pension to Robert J. 


Henderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the Maryville 
(No.) Commercial Club, protesting against the second-class. 
postage rates in the war- revenue act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Meaus. 


Also (by request), petition of citizens of Louisiana, Mo., in 


favor of H. R. 5531, creating a pharmaceutical corps; to the: 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of Charles H. Borican, 
Bridgeton; Chester McWilliams, Bridgeton; J. E. Stackhouse, 
Medford; Everett B. Townsend, Cape May Court House; Wil-: 
liam Carr, Moorestown; George R. Elwell, Bridgeton; O. D. 
Willis, Bridgeton; Samuel McCormick, Burlington; and A. S. 
Parker, Burlington, rural letter carriers, all in the second con- 
gressional district of New Jersey, asking for increase in com- 
pensation ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of Beloit, 
Wis., urging congressional action on legislation to provide for 
uniform physical training in public schools; to the Committee | 
on Education. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the Merchants’ As. | 
sociation of New York, favoring the passage of the daylight- | 
saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, for the Sims bill, H. R. 8172; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. i 

Also, memorial of the Maryville (Mo.) Commercial Club, for 
the repeal of the second-class postage provisions of the war- 
revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Papers in support of House bill 6693, 
granting an increase of pension to Francisco Brown; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 9584, granting an in- 
crease of pension to George F. Taylor; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, memorial of the Hesperian ‘Chib, of Denver, Colo., urg- | 
ing the immediate repeal of the act increasing postage rates on 
periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


to the Committee on Military | 


|| who laid the foundations of our civil institutions. 


on to accomplish the Divine will in us as a Nation. 
| Christ's sake. 


By Mr. McANDRBEWS: Evidence in support of a bill for the 
relief of Mrs. Margaret B. Stover; to the Gommittee on Claims. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of W. S. Scott, secretary Master 
Plasterers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal., and four other 
organizations, favoring the Madden bill (H. R. 1654); to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O‘“SHAUNESSY: Memorial of Newport Lodge, No. 
119, International Association of Machinists, urging the passage 
of H. R. 7356, the Keating bill; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. REED: Evidence in support of H. R. 9075, granting a 
j penaoa to Arzanna Nesbitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Resolution of the Minneapolis branch of 
Women's Foreign Missionary Society, protesting against increas- 
130E postage rute on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and 

ns. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of members of First Baptist Church, 
Plattsburg, N. X., favoring immediate nation-wide prohibition 
for the duration of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petition of the Pastors’ Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for passage of resolution requesting President to 
ask British and French Governments to forbid their people to 
sell or give beer, wine, or ether intoxicants to American sol- 
diers; also to enact joint war prohibition with us, so that 
American grain sent abroad at our sacrifice may not be used to 
make intoxicants or in place of grain so used; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. - 


SENATE. 


Wepyespay, February 6, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we rejoice in the abundance of Thy blessings 
to us, in the vast resources that Thou hast put at our com- 
mand, in the institutions that we hold dearer than life, in 
the privilege of building upon the noble work of our forefathers 
We pray 
that we may be kept true to the highest and best in our un- 
tional histery, and with visions for the future may we press 
For 
Amen, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Overaan and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with aud the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE ‘FROM ‘THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its dlerks, announced ‘that the House had passed ` 


a bill (H. R. 5489) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
te exchange for lands in private ownership lands formerly 


| embraced in the grant to the Oregon & California Railroad 


Co., in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented a telegram in the nature 
of a memorial from Federal Employees’ Union No. 34, of 
Blaine, Wash., remonstrating against the adoption. of the so- 
called Borland amendment to the Agricultural appropriation 
bill increasing the hours of labor of Government employees, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Alameda Citizens’ 
Committee, of Berkeley, Cal., praying for the Government own- 
ership of railroads, munition factories, shipyards, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the German-American Cen- 
tral Verein, of Spokane, Wash., remonstrating against the 
rescinding of the charter of the National German-American 
Alliance of the United States of America, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by, the Wy- 
oming Woolgrowers’ Association at its fourteenth annual con- 
vention, held at Douglas, Wyo., January 9 to 11, 1918, favoring 
a Federal dog tax and -appropriation for work of exterminating 
predatory wild animals, which were referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Wyoming 
Woolgrowers’ Association at its fourteenth annual convention, 
held at Douglas, Wyo., January 9 to 11, 1918, favoring the use 
of pure wool for soldiers’ clothing, which were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 3689) authoriz- 
ing the Postmaster General to cancel or readjust the screen- 
wagon contract of H. H. Hogan at Kansas City, Mo., reported 
it without amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 8481) to authorize the logging 
of timber on the Red Lake Indian Forest, Minn., under the 
direction of the Department of the Interior, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 243) thereon. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT BILL. 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I report back favorably with- 
out amendment from the Committee on the District of Columbia 
the bill (S. 8648) for the retirement of public-school teachers in 
the District of Columbia, and I submit a report (No. 244) 
thereon. I should like to ask unanimous consent for its con- 
sideration, but I do not because certain Senators in favor of 
the bill think it ought to be considered further. I shall ask 
that it go to the calendar and that the report be printed. It 
is the same bill which was favorably reported last year, with no 
substantial change. I shall ask for early action upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed upon the 
calendar, 

REMOVAL OF SNOW AND ICE. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. From the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (S. 3317) providing for the removal of snow and ice 
from the paved sidewalks of the District of Columbia, and I 
submit a report (No. 245) thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This bill comes at a very opportune 
time, and I hope the Senator will ask present consideration for 
it. A similar bill passed the Senate once before, at least. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. This bill was introduced by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittincHam]. He is not here. 
I understood that he wanted to ask for its present consideration, 
and I ask it in his name, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be the duty of every 
ship, corporation, joint-stock 8 or syndicate in charge or control 
of any building or lot of land within the fire limits of the District of 
Columbia, fronting or abutting on a paved sidewalk, whether as owner. 
lessee, or otherwise, within the first four hours o 
daylight after the ceasing to fall of any snow or sleet, to remove and 
clear away, or cause to removed and cleared away, such snow or 
sleet from so much of said sidewalk as is in front of or abuts on said 
building or lot of land. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, within the first four hours of daylight after the ceasing 
to fall of any snow or sleet, or after the accumulation of ice on the 

ved sidewalks within the fire limits of the District of Columbia, in 

ront of or adjacent to all public buildings, public squares, reservations, 

und open spaces in the said District owned or held by lease by said 
District, to cause such snow, sleet, and ice to be removed, and also to 
cause the same to be removed from all crosswalks of improved streets 
and places of intersection of alleys with paved sidewalks, and also from 
all paved sidewalks or crosswalks used as public 8 through 
all public squares, reservations, or open spaces within the fire limits of 
said District owned or held by lease by the District of Columbia; 
but in the event of inability to remove such accumulation of snow, 
sleet, and ice without injury to the sidewalk, by reason of the 88 
thereof, it shall be their duty, within the first four hours of dayligh 
after the hardening thereof, to make reasonably safe for travel, or 
cause to be made reasonably safe for travel, by the sprinkling of sand 
or ashes thereon such paved sidewalks, crosswalks, and places of 
intersection of alleys with paved sidewalks, and shall, as soon there- 
after as the weather shall permit, thoroughly clean, or cause to be 
thoroughly cleaned, said sidewalks, crosswalks, and places of inter- 
section of alleys with paved sidewalks. x 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, within the first four hours of daylight after the 
ceasing to fall of any snow or sleet, or after the accumulation of ice 
upon the paved sidewalks within the fire limits of the District of 
Columbia, to remove or cause to be removed from such sidewalks as are 
in front of or adjacent to all buildings owned or leased by the United 
States, and from all payed sidewalks or cross walks used as public 
thoroughfares in front of, around, or through all Fae squares, reser- 
vations, or open spaces within the fire limits of the District of Co- 
lumbia, owned or leased by the United States, such snow, sleet, and 
ice; but in the event of inability to remove such accumulation of snow, 
slect, and ice, by reason of the hardening thereof, without injury to 
the sidewalk, it shall be his duty, within the first four hours of day- 
light after the hardening of such snow, sleet, and ice, to make reason- 
ably safe for travel, or cause to be made reasonably safe for travel, by 
the sprinkling of sand or ashes thereon, such paved sidewalks an 
cross walks, and shall, as soon thereafter as the weather shall permit, 
thoroughly clean said sidewalks and cross walks. 

Sec. 4. In case the snow, sleet, and ice can not be removed from so 
much of the paved sidewalks within the fire limits of the District of 
Columbia as front upon or abut such . 0 4 or lots of land as are 
not «wned or held by lease by the District of Columbia or the United 
States withont injury to said sidewalks, because of the hardening 
thereof, the person, partnership, corporation, joint-stock company. or 
synidiente in charge or control of such buildings or lots of land, 
whether 1s owner, tenant, occupant, lessee, or otherwise, shall, within 


erson, partner- 


tenant, occupant, 


the first four hours of daylight after the same has formed, make rea- 
sonably safe for travel, or cause to be made reasonably safe for travel, 
by the Bison of sand or ashes thereon, said sidewalks, and shal 


as soon 
sidewalks. 

Sec. 5. That in the event of the failure of any person, partnership, 
corporation, joint-stock company, or syndicate to remove or cause to be 
removed such snow or ice from the said sidewalk, or to make the same 
reasonably safe for travel, or cause the same to be made reasonably 
safe for travel, as hereinbefore provided, it shall be the duty of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, as soon as practicable after 
the expiration of the time herein provided for the removal thereof, or 
for the making of the said sidewalks reasonably safe for travel, to 
cause the snow and ice in front of such building or lot of land to be 
removed or to cause the same to be made reasonably safe, as herein- 
before, directed to be done by such i perlai partnership, corporation, 
joint-stock company, or syndicate in charge or control of such bulldin 
or lot of land, and the amount of the expense of such removal or suc 
work of making the said sidewalks reasonably safe for travel shall in 
each instance be ascertained and certified by the said Commissioners 
to the corporation counsel of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 6. That the corporation counsel is hereby directed and au- 
thorized to sue for and recover from such person, partnership, cor- 
1 joint-stock company, or syndicate the amount of such expense 
in the name of the District of Columbia, together with $3 penalty for 
each offense, with costs, and when so recovered the amount shall be 
deposited to the credit of the District of Columbia. 

EC. 7. That in order to enable the said Commissioners and the 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army to comply with their 
duties under this act and to carry it into eff there is hereby appro- 
priated the sum of $10,000, one-half out of the general revenue fund 
of the District of Columbia and the other one-h out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. = 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 195, submitted by Mr. Smrrm of Georgia on 
the 31st ultimo, reported it favorably without amendment, and 
ve was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
‘ollows : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fifth 
Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths. 
and to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 
page to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate, 


THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 180, submitted by Mr. BANKHEAD on the 
11th ultimo, reported it: favorably without amendment, and it 
was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress to 
send for books and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a ste- 
nographer at a price not to ex $1 per printed pase to report such 
hearings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be 
penne before the said committee; that the committee may sit during 
he sessions or recesses of the Senate; and the expense thereof shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

A bill (S. 8753) to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3754) to amend an act entitled “An act for making 
further and more effectual provis:on for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 8755) to authorize the Supreme Court to prescribe 
forms and rules and generally to regulate pleading, procedure, 
and practice on the common-law side of the Federal courts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3756) referring certain claims against the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the Court of Claims; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3757) to authorize the sale of certain lands to 
school district No. 28, of Missoula County, Mont.; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 8758) to prohibit the sale, manufacture, and im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors in the Territory of Hawaii 


ereafter as the weatber shall permit, thoroughly clean sai 
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unless the qualified electors thereof repeal the provisions 
hereof ; to the Committee on the Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

By Mr. HOLLIS: j 

A bill (S. 3759) granting a pension to Emily E. Fitzgerald 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

_ By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 3760) granting an increase of pension to David A. 
Sawyers (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3761) granting a pension to Elizabeth J. Edson 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 8762) granting a pension to George McDowell (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3763) granting a pension to Willis Hood; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 8764) granting a pension to Hattie E. Richardson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 8765) to place the name of Thomas W. Purcell upon 
the Army and Navy medal of honor roll; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8766) granting a pension to Thomas Higgins; 

A bill (S. 3767) granting a pension to Catherine L. Nixon 
Rogers (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3768) granting a pension to Sarah J. Rollins; 

A bill (S. 8769) granting a pension to Mary S. Dulin (with 
accompanying papers) ; and y 

A bill (S. 3770) granting an increase of pension to William J. 
Nelson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to coordinate or 
consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for 
other purposes, in the interest of economy and the more efficient 
concentration of the Government; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 3772) for the relief of the East Lafayette Savings 
& Loan Association of Baltimore City, Baltimore, Md. (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By. Mr. SIMMONS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 128) granting to certain persons 
in the active war service an extension of time within which 
application for insurance may be made under section 401 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved October 16, 
1917; to the Committee on Finance, 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. | 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina submitted an amendment pro- 
viding that any moneys heretofore or hereafter received by the 
United States for or in connection with disposition of nitrate 
of soda, pursuant to section 27 of the act approved August 10, 
1917, may, in the discretion of the President, be used as a re- 
volving fund, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KELLOGG submitted an amendment proposing that the 
sum of $12,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the 
tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota 
may be appropriated to pay the expenses of the general council 
of that tribe in looking after their affairs, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the Indian appropriation Lill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. - 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the settlement 
of the claims of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 


THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 201), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, to send for persons, books, and papers; to administer oaths; 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 
page, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be nding before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recess of the Senate. 


Mr. THOMPSON, subsequently, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
was referred the foregoing resolution, reported it favorably 


without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


NEGLECTED WATERS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res, 202), which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That the document entitled “Neglected Waters of the 
Pacific Coast, Washington, Oregon, and California,” by E. Lester Jones, 


Superintendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, be 
printed as a Senate document. 


BENJAMIN E. ROBERTS ET AL. (S. DOC. NO. 170). 


Mr. SMOOT, A copy of the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Benjamin K. Roberts and others against the 
United States was ordered printed by the Senate on February 
4, 1918. It develops that there are certain illustrations in the 
findings, and I therefore ask an order of the Senate that the 
illustrations may be printed in connection with the document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The order was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That the illustrations accompanying the letter from the 
chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings 
of the court in the case of Benjamin K. Roberts, Harris L. Roberts, and 


Helen F. C. Roberts, guardian of Benjamin S. Roberts, jr., heirs of 
Benjamin 8. Roberts, deceased, be printed with said document. 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CIVIL-RIGHTS RELIEF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed and 
the calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. ‘ 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 6361, the soldiers’ and sailors’ civil 
relief bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6361) 
to extend protection to the civil rights of members of- the Mili- 
tary and Naval Establishments of the United States engaged in 
the present war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this bill has been read 
through at the desk. It has passed the House of Representa- 
tives. It was introduced in the Senate last September by the 
Senator from Oregcn [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Simultaneously the bill was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives. It has been con- 
sidered by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate for some 
months. It was considered by the House, and passed the House 
practically as it is before the Senate. Then, after passing the 
House, it was considered by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, and as to its merits and main features and details of 
the bill there is very little division of sentiment. There is some 
objection to the bill as to its constitutionality, but the com- 
mittee thought : 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator let me suggest to him 
that both the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHretps] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], who are interested in the 
measure, are now absent from the Chamber. - 

Mr. OVERMAN. First let me make my statement. 

- Mr. President, the purpose of the bill is to stay temporarily 
legal proceedings against soldiers who have been drafted into 
the military service. The stay is only temporary and is to pro- 
tect the soldier against the impairment of his civil rights and 
contracts and property. It provides for staying an action, allow- 
ing the court to appoint in his absence an attorney to repre- 
sent him, in case of default a stay of proceedings, if an attach- 
ment-is issued. Also the court can stay the attachment and 
have an attorney appointed to represent the soldier. It stays 
the statute of limitations and is a stay of the collection of 
rent and installments on contracts and mortgages. It also pro- 
vides for taking care of the soldier when he has taken out a 
policy of life insurance, and prevents the policy from lapsing 
in his absence fighting for his country, and to generally free 
persons in the military and naval service of the United States 
from harassment and injury to their term of service and make 
them more efficient soldiers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I ask the Senator how long does this 
stay continue? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Until six months after the war. It gives 
an opportunity for the soldier to come back and be heard in 
these matters in his own behalf that have been taken against 
him in his absence. 3 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I have not 
been able to give consideration to the bill, but one objection 
has been suggested to me, and that is that it will destroy the 
credit of the family. The wife will not be able to get the con- 
sideration that she might get under different conditions. So it 
may work a hardship. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. That was one objection urged, but I think 
the burdens upon the crediter are so insignificant when compared 
with the good it will do in this war that objection is very rarely 
urged now. The bill has been recommended ly the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That might be, and yet it might not be 
& good bill. 

Mr, OVERMAN. That might be, but I am going to give you 
an example of the hardship that will come to the soldier in his 
absence. The Secretary of the Navy appeared before the Judi- 
ciary Committee and stated one case which will surprise the 
Senator. A man in the Navy, a sailor on the Mayflower, had 
gone to a foreign country. His property was advertised for 
sale under a mortgage. His wife wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy and told him that the savings of a lifetime were about 
to be taken away. The sailor’s property was advertised for 
sale. He owed a small balance on it. She came in person to see 
the wife of the Secretary, and she arranged to protect her. We 
have such cases as that. I have had a digest made of the letters 
received by the War Department showing the cases of soldiers 
who have been appealing to the Government to take care of 
their interest while they were abroad. 

From Camp Gordon we have a letter of this kind: 

Camp Gordon: Purchased a lot on installments. Can't pay anything 


ore ir aont because his pay goes all to his mother. Fears he will lose 

Camp Grant: Owes $250 on a mortgage, payable $100 a week; is 
threatened with foreclosure, thus “losing my entire life savings of 
11 years sunk in the business.” 

amp Funston: Homestead claim; hopes that it will be protected. 

Camp Funston : Bought a 200-acre tract on installments and can 
not make payments now. “It looks to me as though all the soldiers 
serving their 8 should be given at least as much time after the 
war to meet their obligations as they had at the time of their enlist- 
ment. It looks only fair that those who stay at home should not be 
allowed to take their property away from on account of their 


serving in the Army 
1 aged parents and motherless children 
n 


Camp McClellan > ‘Sup 
paying thtir rent. lord summoned mother to court for $45 ren 
unpaid, will soon be put out, and his 


and threatened eviction; th 
can only send $20 a month. 


children go to an orphan asylum. e 
Landlord is wealthy. : The soldier wants a discharge. Our great 


United States stands for everything I love, but my parental love means 
more.” 


Camp Sherman : Owes $1,000 on his house ; $230 now due to bank, and 
doesn’t know what he can do to save his home. 

Fort Harrison: Has homestead claim, which will be ruined if a road 
is put threugh it as now threatened by county commissioners; can not 
be thero nar pay lawyer to save hie ri S 

Camp : Payment due on 160 acres adipising N a ane 

“A soldier should not be foreclosed while he is 
sharks too good a chance. A law to 
this effect would benefit a pa number of soldiers here.” 


And soon. There are hundreds of such cases. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina let me interrupt him? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Many cases have come to my no- 
tice, and I suppose to the notice of other Senators, of the 
absolute failure of the allotments to reach the beneficiaries. I 
do not know what causes the delay, but scores of beneficiaries 
or supposed beneficiary of the soldier’s allotments have not 
reached them, and they do not reach them in regular orderly 
precision at all. They can make no calculation as to the time 
when they will receive their part of the soldier’s pay. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This has nothing to do with the allotments. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know it has not, but much of the 
diffculty that the Senator complains of, not all of it, however, 
would be obviated if the beneficiaries could get their part of 
the allotments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will read a digest from some other letters: 
mp Funston: Has a 60-acre farm and $550 due, besides $2,000 

ebts. Since in the Army he can't make payments, and is 
afraid of foreclosure. “Mind, I am not kicking on being here, but 
would like to have my rights if I have any 558 

Camp Wadsworth: Father ill, and mother works at §7 a week. Two 
months’ rent due. How can he save them? 

Camp Funston: Has a homestead claim. “I don’t count on making 
any money while we are in this war, but would like to keep what little 
I have, so I may return at the end of the war.” 


— Lewis: Owes $100 on furniture, ble $5 a month; has 
A SL. already : pays $25 a month to his wife, who is il. “Can 


they take the furniture away if I fail in a payment? I do not want to 
beat them out of a cent, but my wife is sick.” 

Mr. SMOOT. In relation to the homestead of soldiers Con- 
gress has already passed legislation taking care of all such 
cases. No soldier will ever lose on a homestead entry by enter- 
ing the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If anybody should attempt to take it away 
from him, all the bill provides is that the court shall appoint 
some one to take care of his interests and stay any proceeding. 
I do not think anyone will make the attempt. 


Mr. SMOOT. I am not speaking against the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think anyone will object to the 
details of the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I should like to state in reply to the Senator 
from Utah that the legislation to which he refers has reference 
only to the protection of the homestead rights of a soldier. I 
understand this is a bill providing that a homestead mortgage 
can not be foreclosed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only one part of it. The case the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina referred to was the case of a home- 
steader entering land and losing it by going into the Army. I 
simply answered that question by saying that Congress had 
taken care of that kind of a case, 

Mr. OVERMAN. That particular case should be taken care 
of, and T hope it has been done. 

grok SMOOT. I did not speak against the bill in any shape 
or form. 

Mr. GRONNA. I did not understand the Senator from Utah 
to speak against it, but I was asking for information, if this 
bill does not go further than the homestead bill which was 
passed? 

Mr. OVERMAN. 

Mr. GRONNA, It really protects the man's home if he has a 
mortgage on it. Is that correct? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. President, so far as the constitutionality is concerned, 
when that point was raised in the committee, a subcommittee 
composed of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM], and myself concluded that there was no use to consider 
this bill if the Judiciary Committee should say it was unconsti- 
tutional, as one member contended. So we took the matter 
before the Judiciary Committee to consider the constitutionality 
of the bill, and the following resolution was passed by a large 
majority of the committee, the resolution having been intro- 
duced by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Committee on the Judiciary that 
TCC 
econ 
committee shall draft a accordingly. 


Accordingly we proceeded to consider the bill, and we reported 
it back practically 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator’s committee, then, is of the 
opinion that Congress may impair the obligation of contracts? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I interrupt the Senator? In line with 
the suggestion which the Senator from Georgia has made, I 
suggest to the Senator in charge of the bill that the Judiciary. 
Committee is of the opinion that Congress may impair the obli- 
gation of contracts. , 

Mr. OVERMAN. That has nothing to do with this case, as I 
see it. This bill only provides for a stay or delay. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understood the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to say that the committee was of the opinion that Congress 
could not impair the obligation of contracts, while the Senator 
from Delaware says the committee was of opinion that Congress 
could do so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it is the opinion of the committee 
that there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent Congress 
impairing the obligation of contracts. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wanted to get the view of the committee. 
For this reason, or some other reason, there is no doubt in the 
mind of the committee that Congress can impair the obligation 
of contracts whenever it pleases? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That was the sense of the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator entertain that view? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not say whether I entertain that view 
or not, but I do say there is nothing in the Constitution that 
prevents Congress from impairing the obligation of contracts. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Ali right. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is nothing in the Constitution to 
prevent that. I read the resolution of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and the committee are supported by authorities from 
Eleventh Wallace down, to the effect that we have a right to 
pass this legislation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have not heard any authorities read. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I call the attention of the Senator, as he 
seems to want the authority, to the case of Stewart against 
Kahn, which seems to settle this case. That was a case on 
appeal from the State of Louisiana, which is reported in Eleventh 


Yes, sir. 
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Wallace, on page 506. Has the Senator examined that case? 
If not, I will read an extract from it and call it to his attention. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am really asking for information more 
than anything else, but I assume, if the Senator pleases, that 
it would not be seriously contended that either Congress or 
any State could impair the obligation of contracts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will not discuss that question, because I 
do not think it comes in here. This is only a provision for a 
stay. ` 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, following that, under State consti- 
tutions, containing provisions somewhat similar to the one I 
have in mind of the Federal Constitution, the State courts in 
many States have held that any stay law delaying the collec- 
tion of debts was an impairment of the obligation of contracts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will examine the decisions, 
I think he will find that most of the States have decided other- 
wise. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I am not wrong about that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have a list of the stay laws passed 
during the Civil War, from which it appears that nearly every 
State of the Union enacted a stay law, and such laws were 
upheld in all the courts. That is true of Pennsylvania and of a 
great many of the other States. Now, here is what the Supreme 
Court says in the case of Stewart against Kahn, which I have 
cited to the Senator, which is in regard to staying the statute 
of limitations. The case arose in Louisiana, and a constitu- 
tional question was raised. The supreme court of Louisiana 
upheld the law. From there it came to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In deciding this case, Stewart v. Kahn 
(11 Wall., 493), the Supreme Court of the United States said: 

The Constitution gives to Congress the power to declare war, to grant 
letters of marque and reprisal, and to make rules concerning captures 
on land and water, to raise and support armies, to provide and main- 
tain a navy, and to provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasions. 
< Congress is authorized to make all laws necessary and 
proper to carry into effect the granted powers. The measures to be 
taken in carrying on war and to suppress insurrections are not defined. 
The decisions of all such questions rests wholly in the discretion of those 
to whom the substantial powers involved are confided by the laws. 

In the latter case the power is not limited to victories in the field, 
and the dispersion of the insurgent forces. It carries with it inherently 
the power to guard against the immediate renewal of the conflict, and to 
remedy the evils which have arisen from its use and progress. is act 
falls within the latter category. The power to pass it is necessarily im- 
. from the powers to make war and suppress insurrection. It is a 

eneficent exercise of this authority. It only applies coercively the 
3 of the law of nations, which ought to work the same results 

the courts of all the rebellious States without the intervention of this 
enactment. * * The act is within the canons of construction 
laid down by Chief Justice Marshall in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 
Wheat., 316). 

I will also read an extract from the case of McCulloch versus 
Maryland (4 Wheat., 316): 

But we think the sound construction of the Constitution must allow 
to the National Legislature that discretion, with respect to the means b 
which the powers it confers are to be carried into execution, which wi 
enable that b body to perform the high duties assigned to it in the man- 
ner most beneficial to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let it be 
within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are appro- 

riate, which are plainly adapted to that end, and which are not pro- 
hibited but consistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 
constitutional. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me a moment, I think possibly there is a line of distinction in 
those. decisions, between the one the Senator has read and the 
ones I have in mind. It may be—and that is the reason I am 
asking this question—that either Congress or a State may im- 
pair the obligation of a contract as a war measure, in order 
to secure the prosecution of war; but I am quite confident that 
it has been held in a number of cases by the courts of last 
resort that it can not be done if a period of depression or panic 
came on, for instance, in order to avoid or postpone the pay- 
ment of debts. The legislatures of some States, or possibly the 
Congress of the United States, might enact certain legislation 
as a war power. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The Senator can not find a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, can he, declaring that Congress 
can not impair the obligation of a contract? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I can not. That is to say, I do not 
think there is any express provision of the Constitution on the 
question, unless the fifth amendment be construed to cover it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Georgia undoubtedly re- 
members the celebrated Gettysburg case, in which the Supreme 
Court in its decision laid down a principle which I think gov- 
erns this case, although it is not exactly in point; but the case 
from which I read a moment ago was exactly in point, because 
it upholds a stay law passed by Congress. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Was it not a law passed by the legisla- 
ture of a State? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it was a law passed by Congress, and 
it was upheld both by the State court and the Supreme Court 


of the United States. That case, Stewart v. Kahn, has been 
cited with approval many times since, and I say the principle 


laid down should govern in this bill. It is also laid down in 
the case of McCulloch v. Maryland. I call the attention of the 
Senator to this language, which is in line with the great speech 
made here by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] on 
this subject, taking the position that wherever it is necessary 
for the efficient prosecution of the war to win the war all 
powers should be subordinated and all constitutional limitations 
fade away when we consider them in conjunction with the 
power granted in the Constitution to Congress to declare war 
and the President as Commander in Chief to fight the war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator, of course, is referring to the 
Gettysburg case? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think the Senator will contend 
for one moment that he himself believes in that doctrine. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I believe in the doctrine laid down here, 
which I will read, and I think the Senator will also agree to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a moment. Let me call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the case cited by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boraun]—the Milligan case—in which it was held that the 
Constitution of the United States was the same in war as in 
peace. That opinion was rendered by the same court, although 
I presume at an earlier date. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us see what the court has decided about 
that. Listen to this language: 

It results from the powers that are given and it is implied because of 
its necessity or because it is appropriate in exercising those powers. 
Congress has power to declare war and to create and equip armies and 
navies. It has the great wer of taxation to be exercised for the 
common defense and general welfare. Having such powers, it has such 
other and implied ones as are necessary and appropriate for the purpose 
of ae the powers expressly given into effect. Any act of "Con 
gress which plainly and directly tends to enhance the respect and love 
of the citizen for the institutions of his country and to quicken and 
strengthen his motives to defend them, and which is germane to and 
intimately connected with and appropriate to the exer of some one 
or all of the powers granted by Congress must be valid. 

Any power exercised by Congress which is necessary for the 
protection of the Army or to make the Army more efficient is 
constitutional. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, the Senator has gotten exactly to 
what I wanted to find out. Would the Senator contend that 
Congress could do that if it were not in the exercise of the war 
power? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is all I wanted to ask the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the exercise of the war powers granted 
to the President he can do anything necessary in order to win 
the war and preserve the Constitution, and Congress can pass 
any law that is necessary to preserve the Constitution, 

Mr. President, I think the decisions I have cited are in point 
certainly one of them is—and the principle laid down in the 
Gettysburg case is a principle which ought to govern us. The 
Judiciary Committee themselves, with probably two exceptions, 
think this bill is constitutional. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, in the absence of the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. I think he desires to speak on this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Norris Smith, Ga 
Borah Henderson Nugent Smith, Md. 
Brandegee ames Overman Smith, Mich, 
Calder Jones, Wash Phelan Smith, 5 
Culberson ellogg Pittman Smoot 
Cummins Kenyon Poindexter Sterling 
Curtis King Pomerene wanson 
Fernald Kirby Saulsbury Thomas 
France Knox Shafroth Thompson 
Gallinger McLean Sheppard Townsend 
Gronna McNary Shields ‘ammell 
Hale Myers Simmons , Vardaman 
Harding Nelson Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Mississippi [Mr. Wirtrams] and the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Roptnson] are detained by illness. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is still detained 
from the Senate on account of the condition of his health. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent on account 
of sickness in his family. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from California [Mr. JouHnson] and of 
— senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] on official 

usiness, 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN}, the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hrrencock], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beoxuas], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. Frercuer], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FretrneHuysen], the Senator from New York 
IMr. Wabswonr fl, and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] 
are detained on the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senate for just a moment, I desire to say to the 
Senator in charge of the bill that I am not opposing the bill, 
because I am in sympathy with the motive that prompts the 
committee to report this bill and the motive that prompts Con- 
gress to pass it. I understand full well that when men go into 
the military or naval service of the country they ought not to 
be required to look after their estates or to attend court, and 
that there is ample reason and justification for this sort of law 
us a military matter—that is, if the bill does not go further 
than that. I am inclined to agree with the Senator just off- 
hand—I have neither read the bill carefully nor studied the 
constitutional question—that under the war power Congress 
might, in order to insure the efficient prosecution of the war, 
adopt whatever provisions of this sort were necessary; but as 
I heard the resolution of the Committee on the Judiciary read, 
I want to enter my emphatic dissent to the proposition an- 
nounced. It is true that in express words the Constitution of 
the Unifed States does not limit the power of Congress to impair 
the obligation of contracts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
that the resolution was not considered from every standuaint. 
The subcommittee reported this bill to the full committee after 
requesting instructions from the committee as to whether or 
not we had the power to pass this bill. I hope the Senator will 
not construe the resolution strictly, because the question the 
Senator is now discussing was not discussed. The only ques- 
tion before us was whether we ought to go ahead and enact 
such legislation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad to hear the Senator say that, 
and I think that explanation ought to be made in justification 
of the committee’s language, because if the fifth amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States means anything Congress 
ean not, unless it is in the exercise of the war power, impair 
the obligation of contracts or pass a stay law. I do not be- 
lieve that, on reflection, there are any Senators in this pody | 
who would take such a position now. 

On this other question, I can say that I can see every renson 
why, in order that the men who have enlisted and have rallied 
to the colors, both in the military and the naval service, may be 
unvexed in mind and estate while they are risking their lives 
in the service of the country; they should not be troubled with 
lawsuits; and I am in as hearty sympathy with the Senator 
from North Carolina and with any other Senator on that ques- 
tion as I possibly can be; but I do not believe that either any 
State or the Congress of the United States can impair the obli- 
gation of a contract or pass a stay law, unless it be as a part 
of the military power conferred under the Constitution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as one member of the 
Judiciary Committee, I did not claim, and I do not now elaim, 
that Congress has the right to pass a law which will impair the 
obligation of a contract. My claim is that this kind of a law 
does not impair the obligation of a contract. 

I think the most illuminating decision that was before the 
committee when this question was up was that of Judge Wood- 
ward, of the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania, in 
construing a State statute which was a stay law passed by 
that State during the Civil War. 

I send to the desk, and will ask the Secretary to read, com- 
mencing where I have marked, on page 39 of the hearing before 
the committee, a small excerpt from the decision of Judge Wood- 
ward. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

‘The Secretary read as follows: 
eee eee crore ation ed" the, COOLT TOIRE EROE the TAPENA 
of the obligation of contracts if the suspension of the remedy was rea- 
sonable ane for a definite term, and so considered constitutional a law 
the effect of which was to give a maximum s of 3 years and 30 days. 


(Breitenbach v. Bush, 44 St., 313 (1863) 5 ef. Clark v. Martin, 3 
Grant (Pa.), 393 (1863).) 


-constitutiona 


The opinion of Mr. Justice Woodward in this case embodies the prin- 
cipal arguments in favor of the constitutionality of snch statutes. He 


says 
The 3 question Son the record is whether this section be 
It is a stay for a term—the term for which he 
ee soldier) nail be 5 The act of Congress of the 22d of July, 
1861 * fixed the term s not more than three years nor less 
than alk months „ * The term of en; ent, therefore, during 
which the above act meant that the defendant ao not be grey 
to civil process was three pee peara from the date of his muster, if the 
8 so long, and if not, then until it should end. 


We understand the rule to be that whilst the legislature may not 
modify the remedy. The time 
ws shall operate are „propery l tive 
questions and wil depend sound discretion 
of the legislature according to the 3 of “thet titles, the situation of 
the country, and the emergency which leads to the ent. Cases 
may occur where the previsions of a law may be 5 unreasonable as to 
amount to a denial of right, and call for the interposition of the 
court. lt may be inferred that in res to contracts which 
do not treat of remedies we hold any law to constitutional which 
ma a stay for SH time that is definite ae is not,unreasonable, but un- 
tional if the stay be for an indefinite time, or for a time that is 
though detinite. The — stay is a long eens one 


sual—} 
—.— . ithe 8 of a Pest iil righ, 


pressing circumstances. * * + 

the deterioration of the mortgaged estate, and the consequent 

aore. Sre: e en to great consideration in judging of the reasonableness 
“Yet it is 9 to separate this question of reasonableness from 

the actual circumstances in which the country found itself at the date 


of 
Eleven States had seceded or revolted. „ © In the 
Judgment of the President and Congress, * the occasion re- 


rgency 
that justified the pushing of legislation to the extremest — of the 
Constitution? * In the nature of things there is noth un- 


reasonable in exem pting a soldier’s property from execution while he is 
absent from nome att —— for the seers. of the 5 and 


the of indulgence 
his —— is wad — longer than the time for which tha the 
emanded the soldiers’ services. * Bas- 


President and a 
ing ourselves on W riat they did, constitutionally the question fee us is 
granted our Jegislature to our citizen soldiers was 
n view of the extraordinary circumstances of the case, 
we can net pronounce it unreasonable. We see in it no wanton or care- 
less disregard of the obligation of contracts, but only a sincere effort to 
enable the General Government to prosecute with success a war eee 
in its exclusive right of judgment, it resolved to wage. 
“Another circumstance which bears on the reasonableness of 


enactment is the provision which suspends all statutes of Timitation f in 
favor of the soldier aag all tbe time that he is exem cma from 8 
The provisions were reciprocal and both were reasona 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Seni lon the date 
of that decision? 

Mr. KNOX. I think that was in 1862. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It was during the Civil War. 

Mr. KNOX, Mr. President, I only want to add that this 
opinion is by perhaps one of the greatest chief justices that 
Pennsylvania has ever Lad—perhaps, next to Gibson and Charles, 
the most eminent justice that ever sat upon our bench—and it 
is worthy of consideration, not only because of the character of 
the man but, in my own judgment, because of the logic of the 
opinion itself. 

While I am on my feet I can not refrain from stating that not 
only has Pennsylvania, through her courts, first pronounced 
for the constitutionality of this class of legislation, but that 
Pennsylvania was the first to enact this clase of legislation for 
the benefit of men who had been called out in the service of 
their country; for in less than a week after Sumter was fired 
on the Legislature of Pennsylvania passed the first stay law 
for the benefit of the soldiers. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask if there is any dis- 
senting opinion in the case in which this decision was rendered 
by the chief justice of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I read the decision in the 
committee several months ago, and I do not remember; but I 
think there was no dissenting opinion. I think it was the 
unanimous opinion of the court. 

Mr. BORAH. Several States of the Union have passed upon 
the same question, holding that the stay for a certain length of 
time is not the impairment of the obligation of a contract; but 
I was wondering if that was a unanimous opinion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it was. The Senator will find 
the reference on page 39 of the testimony. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I will say that during the Civil 
War it is my recollection that many of the Northern States, 
if not all of them, passed such stay laws, with varlous modifica- 
tions, and so far as I reeall they were all held to be constitu- 
tional. They were held not to impair the obligation of contracts, 


| but to be simply in the nature of a statute of limitations limit- 
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ing the action during the service of the soldier in the Army. 
The contract remains in the same force that it always did, and 
the same principle that allows a legislative body to pass a statute 
of limitations would apply in this case. z 

I want to say, moreover, while I am on my feet, that this 
statute is carefully framed so that in all cases the matter comes 
within the jurisdiction of the court. I call the attention of 
Senators to just one paragraph of the law which shows how 
careful the law is, and the scope of the remedy. I refer to an 
action where it is sought to stay the cancellation of a contract 
based on the installment plan. For instance, property is sold 
on the installment plan and a few installments are paid, but the 
purchaser is unable to pay the balance on account of his military 
service. An attempt is made to cancel the contract and the in- 
tervention of the court is sought. In connection with that I 
want to read this provision so that the Senate can see the scope 
of it, and what latitude it allows to the court. It is on page 12, 
paragraph (2): 

Upon the pazina or such action the court may order the re 
of prior installments or deposits or any part thereof, as a co! 
terminating the contract and res possession of the property, or 
may, in its discretion, on its own motion, and shall, on application to 


it by such person in military service or some person on his , order 
a stay of proceedings as provided in this act— 


Now, I call the attention of Senators to this paragraph— 
unless, in the opinion of the court, the ability of the defendant to 
comply with the terms of the contract is not materially affected by 
reason of such service; or it may make such other disposition of the 
case as may be equitable to conserve the interests of all parties. 

Here, then, the court has three courses open to it. It may 
cancel the contract and order the money that has been paid on 
it restored; or it may grant a simple stay of proceedings; or. 
if it finds that the soldier, for instance, in this case is able 
to pay, has the necessary resources, it may order the payment 
of the debt. So that I think when you come to examine this 
law in all its details it will be found to be carefully guarded ; 
and it is certainly a law that we ought to pass in this emer- 
gency for the protection of our soldiers. It is needed more 
for soldiers that are taken from our large cities and manufac- 
turing centers, perhaps, than it is in the eountry, for in the 
country, among the rural communities, there is very little in 
the way of sales on the installment plan. That takes place 
more in the large cities and in the manufacturing centers, 
where laborers and mechanics buy furniture and other house- 
hold goods and a lot of items on the installment plan because 
they are unable to buy them in any other way. This law will 
be a great protection to them. It will also be a protection in 
the case of farmers who have given mortgages on their lands 
with a power of sale who are threatened with foreclosure. 
The security is there, unimpaired, and the bill simply gives a 
stay during the war. 

Another thing in this connection 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption right there? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALDER. As I understand the basis of this bill, it 
would cover a case of this kind: A farmer purchases a farm, 
and at the time of its purchase it is free and clear. He gives 
a mortgage back on the farm for half of its value. Let us 
assume that the farm is worth $10,000. Subsequently he sells 
the farm, and the purchaser enters the military service. The 
man holding the mortgage against the farm demands the 
interest from the soldier. He is unable to pay it. He then 


ent 
ition of 


demands the principal. Under the terms of this bill he can 


not collect the principal, but he can collect the interest from 
the man who made the mortgage and gave his personal bond 
to secure it. Now, in some cases that man may be a poor, 
unfortunate fellow who has a few hundred dollars invested in 
that mortgage. Is not that a great hardship upon the man who 
made the original guaranty? 

Mr. NELSON. No; the man who sells the land subject to 
the mortgage can easily protect himself at the time of selling it. 

Mr. CALDER. I am assuming that this is a mortgage made 
before the war. 

Mr. NELSON. It depends on how he sold it—whether he 
sold it subject to the mortgage, or whether he made the pur- 
chaser guarantee the payment of the mortgage. 

Mr. CALDER. Having some knowledge of real-estate mort- 
gages in the large cities of the country, I know of tens of 
thousands of cases in the city of New York where people have 
bought small homes of the value of five, six, or seven thousand 
dollars, and have given a mortgage back for half of its value. 
Subsequently they have sold the property subject to the mort- 
gage. That is quite a common practice in New York City. 
The purchaser enters the military service. The mortgagee can 
collect the interest from the original drawer of the mortgage, 


who has no relief that I can see under the terms of this 
measure. Ought not something be done to have the Govern- 


ment take the obligation off his hands? Is it just that we 
should enact legislation that will require a man, under those 
circumstances, to stand the burden? ; 

Mr. NELSON. It is no more unjust in his case than it is in 
the other case. We are protecting the soldiers, and in a 
certain measure this bill will prove a burden. It will prove 
a burden on all creditors, because it will delay the collection 
or the enforcement of their obligations; but this is a burden 
that we ought to stand in behalf of our soldiers, because the 
burden they bear is relatively light compared with the bur- 
dens that are borne by the soldiers in the trenches. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, I quite agree 
with the principle; but I would have the measure arranged in 
some way by which, instead of having the burden fall upon 
and perhaps destroy a man of very moderate means who hap- 
pens to have originally owned property and gone on the bond 
of a mortgage, it will fall upon the Government. 

ea See: Would the Senhtor have the Government 
pay it? 

Mr. CALDER. I would have the Government relieve the 
man who made the mortgage originally, who now has no in- 
3 in the property, and who ought not to be held account- 
able. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say, in reference to the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from New York, that in the case 
he puts if there had been no war, if the man had remained at 
home and had not been a soldier, the holder of the mortgage 
could disregard him, if he wanted to, and sue the original 
mortgagor. 

Mr. CALDER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NORRIS. So he would be in the same position now that 
he was before. The other man could sue him if he wanted to. 
He could not be required, first, to exhaust the second owner 
of the property. Under the law as it stands to-day, without 
any war, he can entirely ignore that transfer of property, if he 
wants to, and sue the first signer of the note on his note. 

Mr. CALDER. Undoubtedly he could. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator that unless the 
purchaser buying the land that is mortgaged assumes in the 
instrument of conveyance the obligation of the mortgage, and 
agrees to it, he is not personally holden in any case. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator states the case correctly; but 

Mr. NELSON, He is not personally holden in any case; and 
even if there were no war, as the Senator from Nebraska has 
well said, if the purchaser fails to take care of the mortgage, 
the payee of the note can go on and enforce the obligation 
regardless of the war. s 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. Presiđent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainty. 

Mr. OVERMAN. A representative of these great mortgage 
companies from the Senator’s State of New York came before 
our committee, and at his suggestion we put in this amendment, 
which, I think, will cover the case referred to by the Senator: 


nation is s. ed, or suspended, or liable to be set asi 
then, with 3 to the obligation or lability of any person who — 
be seco’ y liable by reason of such con 


as if such payment were not due or the time for the formance of 
such act had not arrived, provided that any interest f. due in the 
meantime be paid, 

Mr. CALDER. That is correct, Mr. President. I have read 


the amendment to which the Senator refers, but the proviso at 
the end of that amendment is of such a character that the fore- 
closure will not be stayed in the case of a mortgage unless the 
interest is paid. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not see it. 

Mr. CALDER. The language is: 

Provided that any interest falling due in the meantime be paid. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, that is a small amount. It only refers 
to the interest. That was suggested, I think, by the representa- 
tive to whom I have referred. 

Mr. CALDER. I know it was, and I see it in the hearing; 
but, Mr. President, where the interest is not paid the obligation 
can be foreclosed. 

That would seem to provide that the original guarantor will 
be required to pay the interest. He has no protection otherwise, 
and if this runs on for years it may destroy the man who in 
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good faith sold his property. He has no relief whatever. It 
seems (o me that to that extent at least this measure will be 
unjust. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The attorney the Senator knows to be a 
very prominent man, who represented the great mortgage com- 
panies, and it is his own suggestion, 

Mr. CALDER. ‘This language protects the savings bank and 
other concerns loaning money, but it does not protect the little 
fellow who purchases or builds a home and makes a mortgage 
for part of the purchase price and then subsequently disposes 
of the property. He may have only two or three thousand 
dollars of interest in the property; some one else takes the 
property over, and then he is compelled, even if the mortgage 
was made years ago, to take care of the interest charges while 
the soldier is at the war. 

I submit it appears to me that the Senator in charge of this 
bill should prepare an amendment that -will protect the little 
fellow who may become so badly involved. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not see the hardship the Senator 
refers to. Why should not*the man pay the interest if he has 
not paid the principal? 

Mr. CALDER. But it is a man who has no further interest 
in the property that I am referring te. I purchase a piece of 
property from you and give you a mortgage on the property 
with an accompanying bond. I sell the property subject to the 
mortgage you hold against it. The man to whom I sell the 
property joins the Army or the Navy. Four years after I sold 
the property and before the mortgage is due he fails to pay the 
interest. You can not foreclose the property under the terms 
of this bill, but you can collect your obligation against the guar- 
untor. Unless he pays interest he has no relief at all. That is 
the point I make. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, as the Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Ne.son] says, this operates equally upon all. Why should 
that man be allowed to foreclose his mortgage or enforce con- 
tracts if other people are not allowed to enforce their contracts 
during the absence of the soldier? Judge Woodward said in this 
opinion : 

Yet it is impossible to separate this question of reasonableness from 
the actual circumstances in which the country found itself at the date 
of the law. Eleven States had seceded or revolted. * * + In the 
judgment of the President and Congress. the occasion re- 
quired an immense increase of the Army and the Navy. 

Now, if a stay of execution for three years would not be tolerated in 
ordinary times, did not these circumstances constitute an emergency 
that justified the pushing of legislation to the extremist limit of the 
Constitution? * * * 

Of course it is a hardship to say that if 2 man owes you 
money you can not collect it for three years, you can not sue 
him for it for three years; but, as the Senator from Minnesota 
says, it is a hardship for the debtor to be dragged out of the 
country and put in the trenches in a foreign land, and you can 
not allow his creditors to £0 on and ruin him financially while 
he is away risking his life. Somebody has to bear a part of this 
burden besides the men in the trenches. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, as I understand the proposition 
oft the Senator from New York, I do not know that I am clear 
about it, but what he complains of is that the stay is not suffi- 
ciently wide in all its purposes as ù stay in the proceedings as 
to the collection of debts against a man who has stepped out 
from under the obligation of the mortgage, in a sense, by 
selling the property. It is not the fact that it does stay it, but 
it is the fact that it does not stay it as against that man. If 
the soldier has gone to the war and left property behind, you 
enn not. proceed against it. Should there not be a clause in- 
serted in the bill that you could not proceed to enforce the 
law against the first party who was interested in the stay and 
who stepped out by reason of selling the mortgage? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is a question of law, and Lask the 
Senator if the courts would not hold that the delay of the 
principal would not delay the mortgage. I think we have taken 
vare of that situation. 

Mr. BORAH. If you have taken care of that it is what the 
Senator from New York wants taken care of. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As a matter of law would it not be taken 
care of anyway in case the principal is protected? Would not 
that protect the mortgagor, the indorser, or the insurer in law? 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] is a 
very good lawyer and he knows if the court grants a stay after 
the mortgage given to secure a note, if you want to stay a por- 
tion of the mortgage he has to stay the note also. My opinion 
is that it will operate on both. If the court stays the enforce- 
ment of a real-estate mortgage that implies a stay of the note 
as well as of the mortgage. One is a part of the other. 

Mr. BORAH. Is there not a clause in the bill which excepts 
from the operation of it a legal stay of interest? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; there is such a provision here. 


Mr. BORAH. That is what the Senator from New York is 
complaining of. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will examine the part of the 
bill that has been quoted in italics I do not think it covers the 
class of men the Senator from New York refers to, because the 
man who signs the note accompanying the mortgage in the 
first instance is neither mortgager nor surety of any kind, and 
he does not come under that paragraph at all. 

Mr. CALDER. He is the guarantor of the mortgage. 

Mr. NELSON. No, sir. 

Mr. CALDER. He gives a bond to accompany the mortgage, 
agreeing to pay the mortgage. 

Mr. NELSON, That is u personal obligation. 
guarantee anybody in the first instance. He owns a piece of 
land. He gives a note and a mortgage bond with the mortgage. 
As security for his note he gives a mortgage on the land and he 
is neither guarantor nor surety, and when he sells the land 
subject to the mortgage there is no guarantee. He does not 
guarantee to pay the mortgage. 

Mr. BORAH. Ile is still liable on the note. 
land does not relieve him from the note. 

Mr. NELSON. He is liable on the note? 

Mr. FORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. NELSON. And if there is a collection of the moriguge 
it operates as a stay of the note. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is correct. 
language it excepts from legal 

Mr. NELSON. But I claim this paragraph does not apply to 
those cases, as the Senator will see if he will read it, because 
the man who signs the mortgage iu this case is neither guaran- 
tor, surety, or indorser. He is a principal on that note. If the 
Senator from Idaho will read it, he will see that the case the 
Senator from New York puts does not come under that cate- 


That does not 


Selling the 


As I understand this 


gory. 
Mr. BORAH. I am inclined to agree with the Senator from 
Minnesota. 


Mr. CALDER, If the Senator from Minnesota is correct in 
his conclusion, then I have no further complaint. i 

Mr, NELSON. Undoubtedly, if the Senator will read it an 
stop to reilect n minute, he will see. Let me put a case. Sup- 
pose the Senator owns u piece of land and borrows a thousand 
dollars from me. He gives his note and a mortgage to secure 
it. Then, after he has done that, he sells that land, subject 
to the mortgage, to my friend from Idaho. That is all there is 
in the transaction.. What are you in that case? You are simply 
the maker of the note—nelther a mortgagor nor surety nor an 
indorser. You are nothing but the principal on that note, and 
so this provision does not apply. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator is correct in that, I am satis- 
fied; but it would be most unjust if from the man who made 
the original mortgage and gave his bond to insure collection 
there is to be collected interest on it and he has no recourse 
afterwards. 

Mr. NELSON. If you would assume the property subject to 
the mortgage, if you guaranteed in the deed the payment of 
the mortgage, then you would come under this provision. That 
is not the case the Senator puts, 

Mr. CALDER. There are very few such mortgages. 

Mr. NELSON. You are neither a guerantor nor a surety 
nor an indorser. You are a principal in respect to that note. 

Mr. CALDER. I hope the Senator is correct about it, and I 
have no doubt he is, if he says so, because he has had large ex- 
perience in matters of this kind. I have been very anxious 
that in preparing a measure of this kind you should not destroy 
some poor, unfortunate people who are interested in property, 
who have given a mortgage at the time of the purchase, and 
are then compelled to pay interest on the mortgage when the 
soldier could not do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will perm me, I should like 
to say to him that in the illustration he gives to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] of the purchase of property subject 
to a mortgage, and when a man has gone into the Army he 
could not foreclose the mortgage, and if he undertook to do it 
there would be a stay on the note and mortgage both, he does 
not want to foreclose a mortgage. He can ignore the mortgage 
entirely. He has the note of the original mortgagor and can 
go inte court and sue on that note without saying anything 
about the mortgage. If the case put by the Senator was good 
and the Senator from Minnesota wanted to get his money right 
away, instead of foreclosing the mortgage he would bring a 
civil action on the note against the Senator, and I do not see 
how he would be relieved from the payment of that note. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Nebraska understand 
that you can proceed to sue upon n note and waive the security 


under such a condition as that? 
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Mr. NORRIS. No; my understanding is that if a man hold- 
ing a note secured by a mortgage desires, he can commence an 
action on the note, just the same as though there had been no 
mortgage given, and he can prosecute it to judgment and collect 
it without regard to the mortgage proper; that the mortgage 
is only a security, and he does not even avail himself of it if 
he does not want to do so. 

Mr. NELSON. If there is a statute permitting it, that may 
be true; but under the general principles of equity and under 
the general provisions that govern courts of equity in these 
matters he must exhaust his security first. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, if the statute requires it, Of course I 
do not doubt that the statute could require that in the case of 
a note secured by a mortgage he would have to exhaust the 
property first; but, as a matter of fact, unless there was some 
affirmative requirement, I do not see any reason why he could 
not go into court and sue on a note without saying a word about 
the mortgage. It would not be any defense for a man to say 
that a note was secured by a mortgage. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the section to which the Senator 
from North Carolina refers is section 103, which provides: 

Sec. 103. Whenever, pursuant to any provision of this act, the en- 
forcement of.any payment or the ormance of any act is stayed, 

ned, or „ or the en or enforcement of u t 
or determination stayed, postp or s or liable to set 
aside, then, with respect to the obligation or liability of any person 
who may be secondarily liable by reason of such contract or obliga- 
tion, including guarantors, sureties, and indorsers, during the time 
of such stay, postponement, or suspension, or while such judgment or 
determination can be set aside, on the application of the 3 thus 
secondarily Hable, by leave of court, such contract or obligation shall be 
construed as if suc ment were not due or the time for the P e 
formance of such act had not arrived, provided that any interest fall- 
ing due in the meantime be paid. 

I believe the Senator from Minnesota is correct in his con- 
struction that the party would not be guarantor or surety. In 
popular parlance, he might be so regarded, but in law he would 
not. However, the Senator from Nebraska states a different 
proposition, and that is whether the party in whom you are 
interested might not be proceeded against directly by the party 
suing upon the note and waiving the mortgage. My opinion is, 
without recent investigation, that under such circumstances the 
court would compel him, first, to exhaust his remedy upon the 
property, and if he could not exhaust his remedy upon the 
property by reason of the stay of proceedings the entire matter 
would be suspended until such time as he could. : 

Mr. CALDER. Another word on the subject, Mr. President. 
It would seem to be true, under the conclusion of the Senator 
from Idaho, that in a case of this charactcr a proceeding might 
be taken to collect rent and other profits on real estate so that 
the interest might be paid before the original guarantor—the 
original maker of the mortgage—was called upon to pay. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE,. I think the Senator from New York, if 
I may be pardoned for saying so, is laboring under a misap- 
prehension. This section applies only to those secondary liabil- 
ities—mortgagors, sureties, and indorsers. It has nothing to 
do with the original maker of the note or the original borrower. 
It simply provides that the person secondarily liable by reason 
of the contract may go into court and ask that the contract be 
considered as not falling due at that time, provided he pays 
the interest. 

Mr. CALDER. I am anxious to do justice to the man sec- 
ondarily liable. I do not want that man to be compelled to 
meet an obligation he ought not to be called upon to meet. If 
the lawyers in this body are certain in the matter, and I am not 
a lawyer, I shall say nothing further, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pouxnxxx in the chair). 
The amendments of the committee which have been passed over 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 4, at the instance of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr], the following amendment was 
passed over: In line 3, after the words “ military service,” in- 
sert “or with reference to a person secondarily liable under 
such right,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(3) The term “ person,” as used in this act, with reference to the 
holder of any right alleged to exist against a son in military-service 
or with reference to a person secondarily liable under such right, shall 
include individuals, partnerships, corporations, and any other forms of 
business association. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
the amendment of the committee. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary, The next amendment passed over is, at the 
bottom of page 4, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Src. 103. Whenever, pursuant to any provision of this act, the en- 
forcement of any payment or the performance of any act is seared, 

ned, or suspen „or the entry or enforcement of any judgmen 
etermination is stayed, postponed, or suspended, or liable to 
de, then, with respect to the obligation or liability of an 


set 


or 
asi person 


who may be secondarily liable by reason of such contract or obligation, 


including guarantors, sureties, and indorsers, du the time of such 
stay. 8 or suspension, or while such Judgment or deter- 
mination can be set aside, on the application of the person thus ‘sec- 
ondarily liable, by leave of court, such contract or obligation shall be 
construed as if such yment were not due or the time for the per- 
formance of such act had not arrived, provided that any interest fii- 
ing due m the meantime be paid. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 9, line 15, after 
the word “ others,” to insert: 

Where the person in — 6 service is sued as a principal or as 
primarily obligated for any debt or damages, alone with others who 
are sued as. or as secondarily liable for such debt or damages, 
then such others not in itary service may be 8 a t to 
final judgment if it shall be made to appear to e court that such 
person rily liable has been adjudicated a bankrupt prior to the 
commencement of his military service. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. -On page 4, at the end of line 23, I move to 
amend by inserting the words “ of competent jurisdiction.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think that is covered by 
the definition of the word “court” as being “any court of 
eompetent jurisdiction”; but if there is any doubt about it, I 
will accept the amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. I hardly think it is covered. I should rot 
have offered the amendment unless I thought it was not covered 


by the previous language of the bill. 
Mr. OVERMAN, I will make no objection to the amend- 


ment. : 
The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 


Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. One moment. I have not yet concluded 
offering amendments or behalf of the committee. I want to 
offer another amendment. In section 409, at the bottom of 
page 19, after the word “ lien,” on line 26, I move to add: 

That before any loan or settlement is made the written consent of ‘the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance must be obtained, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. At the end of section 408, on the same 
page, I move to add the words “an insurer shall furnish semi- 
annual statements to the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. i ý 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Carolina, who is in charge of the bill, what 
provision there is in the bill, if any, for the protection of the 
rights of the plaintiff while he is in the military service in case 
there should be some defendant who desires to press him to 
a trial in his absence? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The bill provides that wherever a plain- 
tiff is absent the court will appoint an attorney to represent 
him and preserve his rights, in the discretion of the court. 

Mr. THOMPSON. But the language of the bill seems to indi- 
ente that it applies all the way through to the defendant only. 
That objection could be met by the insertion of a very few 
words in section 201 to make it clear. I think there should be 
a provision to protect the plaintiff who has litigation pending. 
I have in mind now a case my firm has for a soldier, in which 
I have wondered how we could get his testimony in the prosecu- 
tion of an action in which he is interested, the defendant now 
insisting upon a trial in his absence. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator means where a man sues a 
soldier? 

Mr. THOMPSON. No; I mean where a soldier has sued some 
one else, where he may have a suit pending. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In that case he would have a lawyer to 
represent him, I suppose. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Certainly; but the question is, Is there 
any provision in this proposed law that will protect him in his 
civil rights in case a court should desire to force a trial in his 
absence? I think this is a highly important matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the case of a soldier who is at the front 
who is being sued or being pressed by the plaintiff in a case, I 
take it for granted he will have an attorney who will protect 
him, and the court would protect him without any provision in 
the bill. This is a stay law. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is true as to the defendant, but is 
not ome as to the plaintiff under the present language of 

e bill. 

J can not understand why section 201 can not be amended so 
as to include the plaintiff as well as the defendant, so that the 
plaintiff, who may be at the front and who is prosecuting an 
action, might have the full protection of this proposed law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the plaintiff is represented whenever 
he has a representative in court, and there is no use in seeking 
to protect him, because he is protected by his attorney. 
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Mr, THOMPSON. But supposing that the defendant in the 
action should try to force a trial in his absence and the court 
should feel inclined to permit it?- 

Mr. OVERMAN. He has-a lawyer to protect him just as if 
he were present, and no court in this world would force a trial 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I hope that is true, but for fear that there 
inight be such a court, it does seem to me that in section 201 
the plaintiff might just as well be protected as the defendant is 
protected and have the proceedings stayed on application, if he 
desires to do so. If the Senator will notice the language in 
section 201 he will observe that it provides— 

That at any stage thereof any action or proceeding commenced in any 
court against a person in tary service -* > m ˙ a © 
be stayed. 

If the language were “commenced by a soldier in the serv- 
ice or prosecuted against him“ it would include both plaintiff 
and defendant. Then it would force the court, without any 
further consideration, to grant a continuance until the plaintiff, 
who may haye a very important case, can be present in court. 
I can not see the force of any objection to such an amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose an attorney were to make an afi- 
davit that the plaintiff! was in France and unable to be present, 
does the Senator suppose that any court would force an action 
to trial? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I hope there is ne such court, but I have 
had some difficulties along that line in the past, and I do not 
want to take any chances on it in the future. I do not see why 
the bill should not apply both to the plaintiff and the defendant 
in the stay of proceedings in their absence at the front. 

Mr. WOLCOTT obtained the floor.“ 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, in that connection, if the 
Senator from North Carolina does not see the importance of it, 
I desire to offer a slight amendment to section 201, which I 
hope he will accept, so that it will read: 

any action or proceeding commenced in 
BS gon 3030 in the Ainibary neua 1 
proceedings may be stayed. 

I can not see what possible objection there could be to such 
an amendment. Will the Senator from North Carolina accept 
the amendment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not accept it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Then, Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment, if it is in order. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I was recognized, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thought the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Tnoursoxl had taken his seat, and the 
Chair recognized the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. THOMPSON, If the Senator from Delaware desires the 
floor, I certainly shall yield to him; but I had the floor, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Go ahead. 

Mr. THOMPSON. No; the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill. On page 9, line 3, I move to strike out the 
words “ Vacate or“ and to commence the paragraph with the 
word “ Stay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I offer the amendment I suggested a 
moment ago, namely, on page 7, section 201, line 20, to insert 
the words “by or” after the word “court.” I think this 
amendment with another amendment on page 8 will take care 
of the situation I have in mind, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 7, line 20, after the word “court,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “ by or,” so as to read: 


Commenced in any court by or against a person in military service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Kansas to the fact that if the paragraph be amended as sug- 
gested by him at the point named, there will have to be an- 
other amendment suggested at the top of page 8. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is true. I have another amendment 
to offer to make it read properly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. So as to make the whole thought har- 
monious. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
amendment of the amendment of the Senator from Kansas? 
If not, it is adopted. 

Mr. THOMPSON. To make the section read properly, and 
to include both plaintiff and defendant, on page 8, in line 1, 


after the word “of,” I move to insert the words “ plaintiff to 
prosecute the action or.” ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 8, line 1, after the word “of,” it is 
2 to insert the words “plaintiff to prosecute the ac- 

on or.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON. With these amendments it now makes it 
perfectly clear that its provisions apply to both the plaintiff and 
defendant in any action in court. I think the bill is very im- 
portant as a war measure, and that there should be no objection 
whatever to its nassage. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry 
of the Senator in charge of the bill regarding section 300, which 
deals with the matter of rent, The first paragraph of that sec- 
tion provides: 

That no eviction or distress shall be made during the period of mili- 
tary service in respect of any premises for which the agreed rent does 
not exceed $50 per month, occupied solely for — | pacposes by 
the wife, children, or other dependents of a person in mili ry service, 
except upon leave of court granted upon application therefor or 
granted in an action or proceeding affecting the ht of possession. 

There is no doubt, Mr. President, that this is an excellent pro- 
vision so far as it affects the soldier or the soldier’s family; but 
I have wondered in reading over the provision how it might 
affect the small home owners throughout the land. In every 
village and city in the country there are many industrious work- 
ing people who have saved a little money, have bought homes 
for two families, or perhaps own two little houses, in one of 
which the owner lives and the other he rents. In many cases 
there are mortgages on the property of perhaps 60 per cent of 
its value. As I understand, under the terms of this provision 
in the bill it will be impossible for the owner to collect the rent 
for the premises if for any reason the soldier finds he is unable 
to pay it. Am I correct in that, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. OVERMAN. In reply to the Senator I will call his at- 
tention to the second section, which provides: 

(2) On any such application or in any such action the court may, in 
its discretion, on its own motion, and shall, on a lication, unless in 
the opinion of the court the ability of the tenant to pay the agreed 
rent is not materially affected by reason of such military service, stay 
the proceedings for not longer n three months, as provided in this 
act, or it may make such other order as may be just. 

It leaves it in the discretion of the court to do what is right 
between man and man. 

Mr. CALDER. I have read the paragraphs and sections 
following the one to which I have just called the Senator's 
attention, > 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CALDER. Just a moment, please. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Paragraph 4 of section 300 also provides: 


(4) The Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case 


may be, is hereby empowered, subject to such regulations as he may 
prescribe, to order an allotment of tho pay of a person In military 
service in reasonable proportion to rge the rent of premises 
occupied for dwelling purposes by the wife, children, or other de- 
pendents of such person. 

Mr. CALDER. That is correct; I have observed the provi- 
sion to which the Senator refers; but let us assume that a 
soldier’s family are living in a home for which they are paying 
$45 a month rent. The head of the family is drafted, as I know 
that some men have been drafted under the terms of the draft 
act, although they had wives and mothers to support, and finds 
himself unable to meet the rent. The soldier’s income in the 
service amounts to about $45 a month, including his allotment, 
and he is paying $45 a month rent. An allotment may be made 
by the War or the Navy Department of $10 or $15 a month for 
rent. The man who has purchased a little home in good faith 
is compelled to stand the burden of that unpaid rent during 
the period of the war. I think the Government and not an 
individual should stand it 

Mr. OVERMAN. The exemption only extends over a period 
of three months. 

Mr. CALDER. Some one should stand it, but it should not 
be the small home owner; it should rather be this great Goy- 
ernment, which can afford to do it, instead of the small home 
owner, who is struggling to accumulate a little property. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I presume the Senator knows the owner 
will not have to stand the burden during the period of the war, 
but only for three months at the outside. 

Mr. CALDER. There is a hardship even in that to a person 
of small means. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 


There may be some hardship involved 


here; I have no doubt about that; but this measure is designed 
to take care of the soldiers. 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that I sympathize 
completely with the object he is endeavoring to accomplish in 
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this measure; it is a most commendable bill, and I am going 
to vote for it; but I think these little matters to which I have 
called the Senator's attention should be considered, believing 
that the Government. should meet these burdens, rather than 
the people who are themselves making a struggle for existence. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, may I call to the attention 
of the Senator from New York the fact that even in the ex- 
treme case the Senator has just put there would not be visited 
such a great hardship upon the owner of the premises. I do 
not know upon what statistics the fact has been deduced, but it 
appears in the testimony that three months of rents, ordinarily 
speaking, represent just about the amount of profit that comes 
to the landowner from a year of tenancy. If that be true, if 
there is a loss of rent for the extreme period: of three months, 
the only thing that is taken from the landowner is what might 
be called profit, and certainly that can not be said to be a 
severe hardship. 

Mr, CALDER. I will say in reply to the Senator that in 
the case of thousands—yea, tens of thousands and perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands—of little home owners throughout the land 
eyen the holding out of a month’s rent may imperil their ability 
to meet their obligations to those to whom they owe interest 
on their mortgages and their ability to meet the taxes imposed 
by the city authorities. While I am in sympathy with the idea 
of taking care of the soldier, I am also in sympathy with the 
frugal workingman who has accumulated a little money and 
put it in a home, and whom it seems the Government is about to 
ask to bear a burden which the Government itself ought to bear. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. OVERMAN. On the passage of the bill I ask for the 
yeas nnd nays, having been requested to do so by several Sena- 
tors who are absent and who desire to be recorded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
linn demands the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovssarp] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] is absent on account of sickness 
in his family. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], which I transfer to the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that the, senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WII 
trims] has not voted. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
but I am informed that were he present he would vote “ yea.” 
As I have already voted “yea,” I will permit my vote to stand. 
Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]. I am informed that if he were present he would vote 
us I shall vote. Therefore I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. I am informed 
that he would vote as I intend to vote on this measure. I there- 
fore vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Nr. 
Watson]. I observe that he has not voted. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirey] and will 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. MYERS. I inquire if the junior Senator from Connecti- 
cut IMr. McLean] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Connecticut, which I transfer to the Senator from Illinoi# [Mr. 
Lewis], and vote “yea.” 

I wish also to announce that my colleague [Mr. Wats] is 
necessarily absent on account of illness. He is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. If my col- 
league were present, I am satisfied that he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. Has the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] voted? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not yoted. 
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Mr. BECKHAM. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], and 
vote “yea.” : . 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WII IHIAus] and the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
Rogirnson] are detained by illness. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to announce that the members of 
the Military Affairs Committee are detained on official business. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 65, bays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—65. 

Ashurst Henderson New Smith, Mich, 
Peckham Hollis Norris Smith, S. C. 
Borah James Nugent Smoot . 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Overman Sterling 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Stone 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex Phelan Swanson 
Curtis Jones, Wash Pittman ‘Thomas 
Dillingham ellogg Poindexter Thompson 
Fletcher Kenyon Pomerene Tillman 
France King Ransdell ‘Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Donge Shafroth Trammell 
Gallinger M mber Sheppard Vardaman 

yerry McKellar Sherman Wadsworth 
Gronna McNary Shields Wolcott 
Hale Martin Simmons 
Hardin Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Hardwick Nelson Smith, Md. 

NOT VOTING—29. 

Bankhead Gore Owen Walsh 
Broussard Hitchcock ge Warren 
Chamberlain Kendrick Reed Watson 
Colt Kirby Robinson Weeks 
Culberson Knox Raulsbury Wiliams 

all La Follette Smith, Ga. 
Fernald Lewis Sutherland 
Gof McLean Underwood 


So the bill was passed. 
ADDITIONAL JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on the call of the calendar 
yesterday I was necessarily absent on account of a hearing 
before the Committee on Commerce. That committee has been 
engaged for some weeks in investigating the Shipping Board. 
In my absence a bill came up and was passed over which I 
should like to ask unanimous consent to consider at this time. 
It is Senate bill 1735, to create an additional judge in the 
southern district of Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent is asked 
for the consideration of the bill referred to by the Senator from 
Florida. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1735) to create an additional judge in the 
southern district of Florida, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, yesterday I asked that this bill 
go over, as I thought there was no one in the Chamber who 
could explain it satisfactorily. Besides, the acting chairman 
of the committee made the statement that he believed the com- 
mittee was unanimous in reporting the bill creating an addi- 
tional judge for the State of Arizona, but was not unanimous in 
reporting the bill now under consideration. For that reason I 
asked that the bill go over. ; 

I should like to ask the Senator from Florida now, in view of 
the fact that nearly every State in the Union is getting addi- 
tional judges, whether there is any real necessity for the crea- 
tion of another judicial district in Florida? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator's 
inquiry I will say that in the first place I believe the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], who answered the Sena- 
tor’s question yesterday, was not in the committee room when 
the bill was acted upon; but there was no dissent in the com- 
mittee from recommending the passage of this bill. It comes 
here with the approval of the committee as a whole. This bill 
was discussed at the same time that the bill of the Senator 
from Arizona was discussed. I will say that his plea in sup- 
port of his own bill was used by me in supporting this bill, 
and it makes a showing that the judicial business in the southern 
district of Florida far exceeds the business in the whole State 
of Arizona. I am not saying this by way of criticizing the 
action there. I think it was entirely right. In fact, I was a 
member of the subcommittee that reported in favor of that bill. 
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I think they undoubtedly need the judge in Arizona; but cer- 
tainly the additional judge in the southern district of Florida is 
needed to even a greater extent than the additional judge in the 
State of Arizona. 

To call this the southern district of Florida is really a mis- 


nomer. Instead of the southern district of Florida it would 
better be called the eastern district, because it takes in the 
entire east side of the State. The State is really divided in a 
north-and-south direction instead of an east-and-west direction. 

The territory embraced in this district extends over 500 
miles, from the northern part of the State to Key West. The 
court is required to sit in five different places in that district. 
The business of the court has increased enormously in recent 
years, and it is utterly impossible for one judge to attend to-the 
business of that court. The judge has not had a vacation in 
years. He is greatly behind in the civil docket. The bar as- 
sociations of the district, the members of the bar, the judge 
himself, the court officials, and all, have appealed for this re- 
lief. 

The bill does not create ansther district. It does not involve 
any expense other than the salary of the judge. It simply pro- 
vides that there shall be an additional judge in that district, 
and it is absolutely necessary in order ‘that ‘the public business 
may be properly attended to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. I should think that in these extraordinary 
times, with the increase of the shipping business and the enor- 
mous extent of seacoast there in Florida, the admiralty business 
of that court would have increased very largely. I will ask the 
Senator if that is the fact? 

Mr, FLETCHER. That is true; and in addition to that the 
legislation passed here in connection with the Army, the pro- 
visions of the draft law, and all those things add considerably 
to the business of that court. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. STONE. Who is the judge of the southern district of 
Florida? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The present judge is Rhydon M. Call. 

Mr. STONE. How long has he been the judge of the court? 

Mr. FLETCHER. He was circuit court judge in the State 
for some 18 or 20 years. He has been judge of this court since 
1912, I think. 

Mr. STONE. Altogether, approximately, 25 years? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Yes; precisely. He is not an old man. 
He is in vigorous health and strength. It is simply physically 
impossible for one man, no matter how strong he may be 
mentally and physically, to take care of the business of the 
court. There is not time enough. 

Mr. STONE. I am not opposing the Senator's bill; but my 
State is interested in a bill of like kind, and I was just getting 
some comparisons for my own information, intending to vote 
for the Senator's bill, as I shall expect him to vote for the 
other one when it is broaght before the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not like to commit myself, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. STONE. I am not asking the Senator to commit him- 
self. I am not making any bargain with him. I am simply ex- 
pressing the expectation that he will do it, and that there will 
be some reciprocity. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall be very glad to give the Senator 
any infermation I ean. The brief submitted by the Senator 
from Arizona is quite full and compares the business in vari- 
ous districts, and I think it includes Missouri. I am not sure. 
It does, however, happen to include the business of Florida by 
way of illustrating the enormous amount of business that these 
judges are required to attend to. 

Mr. STONE. Then the whole ground upon which this addi- 
tional judge is asked is that the business of the district has 
grown beyond the capacity of the present judge to attend to it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. F. I do. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator state about how many 
eases are now pending, and about how far behind they are on 
the docket? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not state the number of cases that 
are pending. I do not believe I have that data. The business 
transacted in Florida, in the southern district, is given in this 
brief, on page 8, as 357 United States civil cases, 489 United 
States criminal cases, and 691 cases to which the United States 


is not a party. I can not state exactly the number of cases 
that are pending, but some 1,622 cases were disposed of in 1913, 
1914, 1915, and 1916. 

Mr. THOMPSON. So that the court is a year or two behind? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have noticed what seems to me to be 
rather a growing tendency to increase the number of judges in 
the United States, and I am simply indulging the hope that 
they may be at least above the draft age, so that we shall not 
seriously interfere with the formation of an army such as it is 
necessary to send abroad. It occurs to me that at this time 
these matters are being brought forward in a manner that indi- 
cates to some of us, at least, that possibly something besides 
the good of the judicial service is in mind. I assume that the 
committee has acted in good faith; but it is difficult for some of 
us to understand why, in the cases that have been brought for- 
ward, it is necessary to create an additional office at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I will say in reference to that briefly, Mr. 
President, that this measure was pending long before we entered 
into the war. ‘There has been a demand for some years past 
and the increased business put upon the court makes an addi- 
tion necessary at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not oppose the pending 
bill, but propose to vote for it, after the explanation of the 
Senator from Florida of the condition of the docket in his State, 
and he undoubtedly believes that an additional judge is neces- 
sary for the transaction of the business. For my part I do not 
believe it is necessary, to speak broadly, to increase the number 
of judges either in our State or in our Federal courts. The 
dockets are large, they are becoming larger, perhaps, and I be- 
lieve that business can be transacted and transacted compe- 
tently and capably if the judges will attend to their business as 
men in other departments of life are supposed to do. In my 
early years of practice it was the custom of the judges of the 
court in times of active business, and especially when a jury 
trial was to be had, to meet at 9 o'clock, adjourn for an hour for 
the midday meal, and then run until 6 or 7. By that means 
the dockets were rapidly cleared of business, and they seldom 
got ahead of the judges. Nowadays such a practice is, I think, 
virtually obsolete everywhere. The hours of court are gen- 
erally from 10 to 12 o’clock and from 2 to 5, and during those 
hours much of the time is devoted to the consideration of ob- 
jections and preliminary matters, which might better be disposed 
of arbitrarily than after discussion. As a consequence the 
dockets are getting ahead of the judges. The remedy is not 
more judges, but more work. 

Of course, there are exceptions to all rules. There are a 
great many hard-worked judges in the United States. I have 
been requested a number of times to intreduce measures for the 
appointment of an additional judge in my district. I represent 
a State having in round numbers a million people, and we have 
one judge, one district. When the docket becomes congested or 
threatens to become congested the .circuit court of appeals as- 
signs an additional judge from some other district to aid in the 
transaction of business, in consequence of which we keep along 
pretty well. The judge of the district court in my district at all 
times is fairly able to take care of the business of 1,000,000 
people. He is a hard-working man, and I think he is doing it 
very well. 

I noticed in the papers the other day that an effort is being 
made to increase the number of judges of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, so that business could be expedited. 
Mr. President, England transacts an enormous business in the 
courts, yet the number of judges in England are less than the 
judges in Illinois. When we consider that England has 40,- 
000,000 people and Illinois six or seven million, we may draw 
our own conclusion as to the manner in which our judicial busi- 
ness is transacted. 

We know that about the greatest misfortune, outside of war 
itself, that can befall a citizen is to be involved in some im- 
portant litigation in these modern times. The mass of testimeny 
that is taken, the number of appeals liable from court to court— 
those delays which Hamlet, I think, assigned as one justifica- 
tion for suicide and which were bad enough in his day but are 
ten times as bad now—are due not entirely to the courts, be- 
cause the responsibility must be divided by the legal profession. 

If we should give judges to understand that they must clear 
their dockets and that they can not expect Congress to go on 
appointing judges and judges for the purpose of transacting 
business which has accumulated and which has been retarded. 
I believe we would save ourselves a great deal of expense and 
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at the same time we would stimulate the judiciary of the coun- 
try to endeavor themselves to transact business in the good 
old way. 

Of course, there is the question of expense. The salary of one 
judge does not amount to much, but every little helps to increase 
the expenses which now, of course, we ought to minimize. 

As far as this bill is concerned, I shall not oppose it; but as 
to the creation of additional judges, from now on, especially 
during the war, I for one shall do what I can to prevent it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it will be recalled that in 
the last Congress the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Saati] 
very earnestly advocated a bill that proposed to create some- 
where from 14 to 20 additional judges. The Senator was very 
insistent upon the passage of that bill, but it did not receive the 
sanction of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. Yes; it was passed by the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, it passed the Senate, but did not 
become a law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; it was rejected in the House. 

Mr. GALLIN GER. I accept the correction, because that is 
accurate. 

Now, Mr. President, I have been watching the trend of things 
since that time, and I am quite well satisfied that the purpose 
which was behind that bill is going to be secured in a different 
way. In place of appointing in one bill from 14 to 20 judges— 
there was some controversy as to the exact number—we are 
going to appoint that number in separate bills. 

Mr. THOMAS. But not by wholesale. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes: we haye changed from a whole- 
sale method of appointing judges to a retail method, and the 
same purpose, in my judgment, will be secured as was con- 
templated by the bill the Senator from Georgia so ably adyo- 
ented. 

But, Mr. President, in this particular case I observe that the 
Committee on the Judiciary has made what seems to be 2 
unanimous report. At any rate there is no report from a 
minority of the committee. If the committee had divided and 
the minority of the committec had reported against this bill 
I should not yote for it, but as it comes here with the assent of 
the committee as a whole I shall not feel at liberty to vote 
against it. However, I want it to be understood that while I 
believe the creation of these additional judges in some instances 
may be very much needed, it is going to reach a point where it 
will become a very questionable matter. When one State gets 
un additional judge, another State not having perhaps as much 
business, or perhaps having more business, immediately thinks 
that that State ought to have an additional judge. I believe it 
is in contemplation to haye one for the State of New Hampshire. 
It may be needed, I do not know whether it is or not, but it will 
become an epidemic, and, as I said in the beginning, the pur- 
pose the Senator from Georgia had in mind, and he was sincere 
nudoubtedly in that purpose, will be accomplished in a different 
Way. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire has referred to a bill the passage of which I urged 
during the last Congress. I desire to call attention to the dif- 
ferences between that bill and those that are now being pre- 
scented. 

The bill which I urged was predicated upon the theory that 
the average judge of 70 years of age was not fit to perform efli- 
ciently the work of his office, and it provided that wherever a 
judge had reached 70 years of age, unless the President found 
that he was capable mentally and physically of performing all 
the duties of his office, or rather I believe it provided where the 
President found that he was not mentally and physically 
capable of performing all the duties of his office, then the Presi- 
dent should appoint an additional judge. 

My own opinion is that that bill was improperly drawn in 
that respect. It cast the burden of finding that the particular 
occupant past TO years was not prepared to do all the work of 
his office efficiently upon the President, and then he could ap- 
point an additional judge. I think the rule should be that 
where n judge has passed 70 years the burden should be on him 
to show that he is still capable of performing the duties of the 
office, and I think the rule should be in the Federal court that 
where a judge has reached 70 years of age the President should 
appoint an additional judge in ull cases, unless it is made to 
appear that the judge on the bench is still mentally and physi- 
cally capable of performing the duties of the office. 

My own interest in the bill had been produced especially by 
the condition of the circuit court of my circuit. We had had 
only two circuit judges for years to preside in the circuit court 
of appeals, One died a few months ago, pending that bill, at 
the age of S2. He had not been upon the bench for nearly 10 
years, and we had been compelled to try our cases in the cir- 
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cuit court of appeals before two circuit judges and a district 
court judge. Since that time we had barely been relieved from 
that situation when another one of the circuit court judges, 
about 78 years of age, was stricken down by sickness. He has 
not been on the bench for nearly 12 months, and probably never 
will be again, and yet he will not retire and allow the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge. 

I believe the Federal judiciary would be strengthened if we 
followed the view suggested when we first had the bill up, and 
which was urged in our committee by the very able Senator 
from New York—Senator Root. He took the position that our 
bill ought to require whenever a judge had reached 70 years 
that a new judge should take his place, unless clearly it was 
shown that the judge past 70 could still perform all the duties 
of the office. 

I believe the bill was a desirable measure, but would have 
been better had it gone to the extent I have suggested. I have 
not pressed it, because I thought it useless to take the time of 
the Senate with it if the House would not pass it; but I am 
ready to support such a bill whenever the opportunity is given, 
and I think it will strengthen the Federal judiciary. If I 
learn there is a reasonable prospect for its passage by the 
House, I will again bring the measure to the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I am going to vote for this 
bill, and I am led to do so because my observation of the delays 
in court and the cost of the administration of justice in the 
courts of the country, both State and Federal, is different from 
that of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas]. I prac- 
ticed law for more than 20 years and I was upon the bench of 
tlie highest court of my State for about 12 years. I had con- 
siderable experience in the courts both at the bar and on the 
bench in that way. I was a country lawyer and practiced 
chiefly in the country, though I had some practice in the cities 
of my State. At that time I practiced in several counties and 
knew the manner of doing business in different circuits and in 
different courts. In Tennessee we have cireuit courts which 
have law jurisdiction and chancery courts which have equity 
jurisdiction, both in the same territory. As a judge of the 
supreme court for about 12 years I found it necessary, as every 
member of the court did, to work about 14 hours a day in 
order to dispose of the business of the court and keep up with 
the docket, which the court did, trying from 1,000 to 1,100 cases 
in a year. We have about 12 chancery divisions and I think 
18 judicial circuits in that State. Several of them were created 
while I was on the bench, and I observed the benefits to the 
public that accrued from it. 

I believe that the cause of the delays of litigation grew more 
out of the insufficient number of trial judges than from any 
other cause, and for that reason I have supported every bill 
since I have been in the Senate to increase the number of trial 
judges. I found that where a lower court had more time to 
consider and deliberate upon the cases which came before it 
there were fewer appeals from that circuit and less work for 
the appellate court to do, but where the business was congested 
and the judge had more than he could do the cases were 
hurriedly tried and the majority of them appealed, and in many 
instances there were errors found in the record, for which they 
had to be reversed and sent back for another trial and the 
whole thing gone over again. 

I repeat, the great trouble in this country which has caused 
more cost to litigants and more delays in adjudging the rights 
of litigants grows out of a want of a sufficient number of trial 
judges to give the cases that careful and deliberate considera- 
tion which they ought to have. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want the Senator from 
Georgia to understand that I did not mean to imply that his 
bill was not from his viewpoint a necessary and a good Dill. 
The Senator argued it with great force and to the satisfaction 
of a majority of the Senate and it passed the Senate. But. 
nevertheless, I look with a great deal of suspicion upon the 
creation of additional judges unless the matter is inquired into 
with the greatest possible care as to the necessity of their 
appointment. ? 

I wish that we had some method whereby a judge who was 
either physically or mentally incapacitated for the performance 
of his duties would be forced to resign at the age of 70 years, 
the age set by the Constitution at which he can resign if he 
sees fit to do so. I presume there are a good many such cases 
in the country, but I could not at the time the Senator from 
Georgia had his bill before the Senate bring myself to believe 
that the exigency was such that we ought to place in the hands 
of the President the power to appoint such a large number of 
judges, retaining the incompetent judges upon the bench and 
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multiplying the number in that war—duplicating them, prac- 
tically. 

But as I said, Mr. President, this bill comes here with the 
indorsement of the Committee on the Judiciary, composed of 
members of both political parties; and that being the fact, and 
there being no minority report, I do not feel that it is my duty 
to vote against it, and I shall support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, which will be stated. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 7, to strike out the words 
“term of office,” before the word “ compensation,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; to appoint an additional judge of the district court 
of the United States for the southern district of Florida, who shall 

de in said district, anê whose compensation, duties, and wers 
shall be the same as now provided by law for the judge of said district. 

Suc. 2. That this act shall take effect immediately. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reperted to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 1795. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be read by title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read by title. 

The SECRETARY. Order of Business 202, a bill (S. 1795) to 
relieve Congress from the adjudication of private claims against 
the Government. 4 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is an important bill, 
and we ought to have more Senators present. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire suggests the absence of a quorum, The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Henderson Phelan Thomas 
Calder Hollis Poindexter ‘Thompson 
Culberson James Ransdell Tillman 
rtis Johnson, S. Dak. Shafroth Townsend 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Sheppard Trammell 
Fletcher cKellar Shields Vardaman 
France McNary Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Frelinghuysen Myers mith, Ga Wolcott 
Gallinger vew Smith, Md. 
Gerr Norris Smoot 
Hardwick Overman Sterling 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Prrraran], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucent], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones], and the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. REED, and Mr. Smirons answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Wavswortrs, Mr. KIRBY, 
Mr, Jones of New Mexico, and Mr. Pomerene entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The Senator 
from Georgia has moved that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1795. The Secretary will restate the 
title of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill to relieve Congress from the adjudi- 
cation of private claims against the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I believe if Senators knew the 
history of the provision that it is now sought to be repealed, 
commonly known as the Crawford amendment to the Tucker 
and Bowman Acts, they would not agree to any such proposi- 
tion, The bill the Senator from Georgia has undertaken now to 
bring before the Senate has for its purpose the repeal of that 
amendment. 

I want to call the Senate’s attention to section 5 of the act 
of March 4, 1915, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 5. That from and after the passage and approval of this act 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims shall not extend to or Include 


any claim against the United States based upon or growing out of the 
A 


destruction of any property or dam done to any property by the 
military or naval forces of the United States during the war for the 
3 of the rebellion; nor to any claim for stores and supplies 
taken by or furnished to or for the use of the military or naval forces 
of the United States, nor to any claim for the value of any use and 
occupation of any real estate by the military or naval forces of the 
United States Gung said war; nor shall said Court of Claims have 
urisdletlon of any claim which is now barred by the provisions of any 

w of the United States. 

This is the so-called Crawford amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator is perfectly right in his 
statement of the law; but the section which the Senater has 
just read was the result of an agreement or understanding, was 
it not? 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that later I shall refer 
to that in detail; but shall content myself at this time with sim- 
ply saying that there was an agreement to this provision. 

Mr. THOMAS, That is my recollection, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will quote the language of the Senator hav- 
ing the bill in charge. Mr. President, there is no Senator here 
who does not know that the claims which have been made against 
the Government of the United States under those two acts have 
been in some respects indefensible; in some cases it has been 
proven that the claims have been paid more than once; and in 
one case that the Government of the United States had paid 
three times for one building. 

Before this amendment was adopted, and after I had served 
on the Claims Committee for some 10 years, I took occasion to 
secure information from the Treasury Department as to the 
number of mules the Government had paid for, and I was sur- 
prised, Mr. President, to find that we had paid for nearly as 
many mules as were ever used in the Civil War. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator from Utah speaks of paying 
for mules under those two acts.“ May I inquire to what two 
acts he refers? 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the Bowman and the Tucker Acts. 
In the last claims bill we had under consideration, to which 
this amendment was adopted, there was a claim for $3,500 for 
a church in a little town in Arkansas. I received a letter from 
a leading citizen of that little town stating that there never 
had been a church and there was not at that date a church 
which had cost a thousand dollars, and yet the claimant was 
paid under that bill $3,500. 

Mr. President, there were attorneys in Washington who 
every year took a trip to the South; that was their annual 
vacation. They would descend upon a city perhaps where no 
person had an idea that he had a claim against the United 
States Government and work up claims against the Government 
and have them presented to the Court of Claims through Con- 
gress under the provisions of the Tucker and Bowman Acts. 
There was one item in an omnibus claims bill, where the evi- 
dence showed a claim for some 481 fence rails; there was also a 
claim for eight hundred and some odd bushels of corn estimated 
as growing in the field, and there were some 15 or 16 pigs, as I 
remember. There was also a claim for so many hogsheads of 
tobacco. When I examined into the evidence I found that the 
sworn testimony was from a man who could not possibly have 
been more than 10 years old at the time the property was sup- 
posed to have been taken by our-Government. Is it possible 
that a boy 10 years old could have known that there were ex- 
actly 481 fence rails destroyed? 

Mr. GALLINGER. And that he should have remembered it 
for 50 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that he should know, when he was 
only 10 years old, that there were eight hundred and some odd 
bushels of corn growing in the field as estimated by him? 3 

Mr. OVERMAN. That bill was passed? 

Mr. SMOOT. That bill was passed and the claim was paid. 

Mr. President, it was just such abuses as those which caused 
even the Senators from the South to reach the conclusion that 
such legislation ought to cease at some time or other. When 
this omnibus claims bill was before the Senate, Senator Bryan 
was the chairman of the Claims Committee, and before the 
Crawford amendment had been adopted, an agreement had been 
reached that if that bill passed the Senate there would be no 
other omnibus claims bills presented to Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Who made the agreement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I will say to the Senator from Georgia 
that members of the Claims Committee upon both sides of the 
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Chamber had such a distinet understanding upon this question 
that I am surprised it is even questioned. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, and then I will yield to the 
Senator. Sendtor Bryan made this statement to the Senate 
when the bill was under consideration: 

Mr. President, this is perhaps the last omnibus claims bill that will 
ever be passed by Congress. 

He based that statement, Mr. President, upon the fact that 
we had agreed that the Crawford amendment should be 
adopted to that claims bill, When that amendment was offered 
there was not a Senator upon the floor of the Senate who ob- 
jected to it; there was no discussion whatever; it was adopted 
unanimously ; and every Senator believed at that time that that 
was the last of these omnibus claims bills, 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I was present at a late hour 
on the last day or night of the session of Congress when that 
bill was passed. I took a considerable interest in it, for a 
very large number of these claims was from my State, and I 
knew the history of the claims. I know that, as a rule, they 
were honest; that honest people were presenting them; and I 
supported the bill. Perhaps the Record will show that I dis- 
cussed some dlaims that were allowed or disallowed. I think 
I was entirely familiar with what was going on at that time, 
but I never heard the suggestion that that claims bill should 
be the final one. I do not care whether there was an agree- 
ment of that kind of not; neither the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] nor the then Senator from Florida, Mr. Bryan, had a 
right to stand here and agree that the just claims of creditors 
of the United States should never be paid and that no legista- 
tion should be introduced for that purpose. 

I did not make any objection to the Crawford amendment. 
Without any reflection upon any Senator, or upon ex-Senator 
Crawford, I was of the opinion that he stood there with that 
amendment and a number of others which he offered in order 
to talk that bill to death; and as we had that much reported 
here, after many years, of just claims, and believing in the 
justice of future Congresses, we were willing to accept his 
amendment rather than to see him talk the bill to death. That 
is the truth about the whole transaction, and everybody here in 
the Senate favoring that bill knew it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has stated his understanding of the Crawford amend- 
ment, I want to say to the Senate of the United States that for 
10 years before this amendment was agreed te on that omnibus 
claims bill the advisability of repealing the law authorizing such 
claims to be presented te the Court of Claims had been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Claims of the Senate. I think 
upon one occasion it was voted upon and defeated. What Sen- 
ator who was here when that bill was passed but can remember 
the position that was taken by the then senior Senater from Ar- 
kansas, Mr. Clarke? Who criticized these claims mere than he? 
He was in favor of fixing a time when these claims should cease, 
not that the Government of the United States was not willing to 
pay its just debts; but I undertake to say now, Mr. President, 
that the Government of the United States has not only paid 
every dollar of just debts against it for the destruction of prop- 
erty in the South during the Civil War, but that it has paid 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars more. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will it interrupt the Senator from Utah 
if I shall read exactly what the then Senator from Arkansas 
said when this matter was under discnssion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to yield to the Senator 
for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On December 16, 1910, u bill ef this kind 
was under consideration, and the then Senater from Arkansas, 
now dead, made this observation: 

Mr. CLankz of Arkansas. Any moment Congress may refuse to pa 
these church claims and be within its rights. They are not Preferred 
here as a matter of absolute legal liability. They are not brough 
on the right or wrong of the preposition, but in the nature of 3 — 
on the ground that the persons who were engaged in these vocations 
* not engaged in war. 

. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from Arkansas contend that the 
Haai or eight hundred thousand dollars of southern claims involved in 
this bill are to be epee riated as a matter of benevolence ? 

Mr. CLARKE of «A s. Absolutely, so far as these church claims 
are concerned, 

Mr. GALLTNGER. Then we ought to stop it 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Stop it here and now, and I will vote with 
you. 


Mr. SMOOT. That was five years before the passage of the 
bill to which I have been referring. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. On the 4th day of December, 1912, 
Mr. Clarke of Arkansas said: 


I speak of claims for the destruction and consumption of Pe perty 
by the Army. I have said repeatedly that at this late day and time it 
is utterly impossible to get at the right of 1 per cent of them, and 
they are worked — 7 by claim agents and constructive claimants, persons 
who are constructively and remotely interested in them. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when I first came to the Senate, 
not knowing the ins and outs of legislation here in Washington, 
I felt it my duty to admit every man who came to my office and 
to give him all the time he wanted in which te present his case. 
The result was that I was simply overburdened with claim 
agents; in fact, conditions got so bad that I would not have 
been’ able to do anything else if I had listened to the claim 
agents in Washington who were interested in presenting claims. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield te me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All of these daims are presecuted before 
the courts, and no claim is authorized to be paid unless a court 
having jurisdiction of the matter has passed in favor of that 
particular claim. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are many Claims that have been paid, as 
provided in omnibus-claims bills, that never passed through the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I differ with the Senator. I want to say 
to him that I am very familiar with the last omnibus-claims bill, 
and I think that is the only bill of that character that has 
passed here in many years—probably the only one since the 
Senator has been a Member of the Senate, however long that 
may be. In other words, the bill that was pending in 1910 was 
the bill that was finally passed in 1915; and I desire to say 
to the Senator, about that measure, that there were only two 
claims in it which had not been passed upon by the court, and 
they got in the bill by an amendment, I think, put on at this 
end of the Capitol. The House, however, only permitted to go 
upon the bill those claims upon which there had been a judg- 
ment existing against the United States Government for years. 

Mr. WARREN. Not a judgment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is substantially the same thing. 

Mr. WARREN. A finding of facts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A finding of facts under the provisions of 
the acts providing for the adjudication of the claims. Of 
course, a judgment can not be given against the United States, 
as we all know; but, under the provisions of the law, the court 
had found in favor of the claimants and had found, as a matter 
of law and right, that they should be paid. Now, why should 
not the United States Gevernment pay claims when its own 
courts have determined that they are just claims against the 
Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator knows that the 
United States to-day has to depend entirely upon some attorney 
to look up the evidence in any given case, and the older the 
case the harder it is to find anyone that knows anything about 
it. The evidence is all one-sided; the claims are worked up; 
the evidence in many cases is manufactured; and in many 
instances the evidence submitted to the Court of Claims comes 
from people who, I know, could not have been more than 10 
years old at the time the alleged property was taken. 

Mr. President, the Court of Claims does not render judg- 
ment; it sends to Congress findings of fact, and I know that 
there have been claims paid under the provisions of omnibus 
claims bills when even upon the face of the findings of the 
court there was no justification for their payment. 

The Senater from Tennessee says that the act of 1915 was 
perhaps the only omnibus claims bill that has passed Congress 
since I have been a Member of this body. Why, Mr. President, 
I have been a Member of the Senate for over 15 years; I was 
on the Claims Committee for the first 12 years of my service; 
I did my duty as a member of that committee, and served for 
a longer period than I would ever ask any Senator to serve upon 
that committee. Not only that, but I was conscientious from 
the beginning and carefully examined every claims bill. I knew 
them like I knew my A, B, C’s, and when the old, hoary-headed 
things were presented at every succeeding session of Congress 
I knew that there was no justification fer the payment of a 
great majority of them. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I will ask the Senator if it is net a fact 
that they were based on the same judgments or substantially 
the same judgments that the court had rendered in times gone 
by and were the same claims that Congress had refused to pay 
after judgment had been rendered against the Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I presume the Senator does not 
know of the rule we adopted at this end of the Capitel. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir; I was not a member of this Cham- 
ber at that time. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator of the rule we adopted. 
The Committee on Claims found that there ought to be some 
kind of limitation upon the reference of claims bills to the Court 


of Claims. So we agreed that each Senator should be allowed 
to refer two claims to the Court of Claims each year. That was 
the first agreement. Then, Senators insisted that there ought 
to be more than two; and finally we increased the number. 
I know, so far as my own experience goes, that southern Sen- 
ators came to me and said, “ You have none of these claims; 
allow me to take your share for the reference of claims in 
which I am interested to the Court of Claims. Those claims, 
Mr. President, were referred, and when the omnibus claims bill 
was passed nearly every one of them was found included in the 
bill, and, as I have said, many, many others. 

Under omnibus claims bills there have been paid claims for 
no telling how much more than the real value of the property 
involved. I cited a moment ago the case of a church in Arkan- 
sas, in connection with whose claim I had a letter stating that 
there never was a church in that little town that cost $1,000, 
and yet we paid $3,500 for the destruction of one there. Why, 
Mr. President, we have actually paid claims to church organiza- 
tions for throwing up earthworks, in order that our soldiers 
might protect themselves from attack. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator always entertained the 
view he now entertains about claims? 

Mr. SMOOT. What view, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR, The view that all these claims are wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that they were all wrong. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I notice that in the last omnibus claims 
bill there was a claim for $4,078.75 allowed to one of the con- 
stituents of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is right. There was such a claim 
allowed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, the Senator did not think that that 


was wrong, did he? The courts of the land had passed on the- 


validity of that claim, which was that of Martin C. Fox, of Salt 
Lake City. The Senator does not think that that claim should 
not have been paid, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that claim came to the Senate 
like all other similar claims come. 

Nr. McKELLAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. And does the Senator think that, as a repre- 
sentative of the State of Utah, I was going to ask to have elimi- 
nated from the bill the claim because the claimant once lived in 
Utah—whose claim came in as all other claims come in? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I think the Senator was exactly right 
in being for that claim, in standing by the court that allowed 
the claim, and in voting for the bill that permitted the claim to 
be paid, as I understand the Senator voted for the omnibus 
claims bill that passed on March 4, 1915, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether I voted 
for the bill or not; I do not think the roll was called; but I know 
that I spoke against a number of the claims in that bill, and I 
want to say that that bill never would have passed the Senate 
without section 5 being incorporated in it. The bill carried an 
appropriation of nearly $2,000,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
if he will not again read section 5? In the light of his remarks 
I think we can understand it better now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; it is as follows: 


That from and after the passage and approval of this act 
That is the act of March 4, 1915, the omnibus claims bill— 


the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims shall not extend to or include 
any claim against the United States based upon or growing out of the 
destruction of any property or damage done to any Rronerty by the 
military or naval forces of the United States during the War for the 
Suppression of the Rebellion, nor to any claim for stores and 1 
taken by or furnished to or for the use of the military or naval forces 
of the United States, nor to any claim for the value of any use and 
occupation of any real estate by the military or naval forces of the 
United States during said war; nor shall said Court of Claims have 
Ea of any claim which is now barred by the provisions of any 
aw of the United States. 


Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. SMOOT.. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. Subsequent to the passage of that provision 
were a large number of cases dismissed in the Court of Claims? 

Mr. SMOOT. There were large numbers of cases before the 
Court of Claims which had been referred. 

Mr. KENYON. And they were dismissed? 


Mr. SMOOT. Many before and many after the passage of 
that act. 

Mr. KENYON. And if the pending bill passes it will revive 
those cases? 

Mr. SMOOT. All of these cases. 

Mr. THOMAS. And a great many more, 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. WARREN addressed the Chair, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield first to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER, The Senator from Utah might well put 
in the Recorp the statement—and, with his permission, I will 
put it in myself—that the bill to which the Crawford amend- 
ment was attached carried 1,032 claims. 

Mr. SMOOT. And $1,987,000, as I remember. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was 50 years after the war. They 
had found in some way 50 years after the war that 1.032 
claims had not been paid for this class of property. They had 
been looking for these claims for 50 years, and at the end of 
50 years they discovered that there were 1,032 that had been 
overlooked, and the Government paid them; and some of us 
yielded our opposition to this bill because of the fact that the 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber were willing to 
accept the amendment which has been read. 

That is the history of the matter. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. In response to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Iowa, I will state that at one time, some 10 years ago, 
perhaps, the accumulation of cases before the Court of Claims 
under the Tucker Act was very large, particularly cases brought 
by attorneys who did not proceed to prosecute their claims or 
perfect them. A change in Court of Claims attorneys brought 
into office an advocate for the Government who believed that 
those claims should be either prosecuted or stricken from the 
Court of Claims docket; and I think something over 5,000 were 
stricken off at one time, and others followed. 

There has been an inquiry as to the number of these so-called 
omnibus bills. I will take but a moment, if the Senator from 
Utah will allow me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I shall be glad to have the Senator con- 
tinue. 

Mr. WARREN. When I returned to the Senate in 1895 the 
fact was brought before me that a great many of these sup- 
plies claims were unpaid, embraced in bills that had passed 
the Senate repeatedly as separate claims, and some had passed 
the House, and also there were the unpaid French spoliation 
claims. I offered an amendment to the regular annual defi- 
ciency bill to pay some three-quarters of a million dollars of 
French spoliation claims, and the Senator from Tennessee, Mr. 
Harris, amended my amendment by attaching southern claims 
of about the same amount. The matter went on and was al- 
lowed in the deficiency bill. There had been trouble at various 
times with regard to covering deficiency bills with claims, not- 
withstanding the Senate rule against that practice. Following 
that there were further attempts, and in one year, under the 
administration of President Cleveland, when there was a veto 
of sundry bills, the river and harbor bill among others, the de- 
ficiency bill was vetoed because it had on it several hundred 
thousand’ dollars of these claims. Senator Hale, then in charge 
of that bill, proposed that the Committee on Claims—of which 
at the time I was a member and the Senator from Colorado, 
Mr. Teller, was the chairman—in order to get comparative 
peace and to get the deficiency bills through, and to get matters 
smooth again between the Executive and the Senate, which was 
about to adjourn, at the end of a session should employ sufti- 
cient help to make an index of claims, and to bring in an omni- 
bus bill covering claims that had passed either the House or 
the Senate, and some of which had passed both, but not con- 
temporaneously; and so the committee proceeded along that 
line. 

The first bill of that kind, amounting to about $9,000,000, was 
introduced by Senator Teller before he left the committee. 
I am frank to say that it was prepared with some haste, and, 
while I made no outcry against it, I felt that we could hardly 
get it all through. It went over to the House and was cut down 
there—also in conference—and finally it went through in the 
sum of three or four million dollars. 

About that time I became chairman of the committee, and we 
followed as nearly as we could the principle of taking bills that 
had passed the scrutiny of the committees of both Houses, and 
I think during my incumbency we passed three omnibus bills 
of about three to five million dollars each. I remember that in 
one instance it affected several thousand people. I would not 
like to say positively that it was 17,000, but it runs in my mind 
that it affected about 17,000 persons, because in many cases, 
or claims, whole families, and indeed whole communities, would 
be represented in one compound claim. 

These bills were very largely made up of southern claims, with 
a few of the French spoliation claims and a few of the ordinary 
tater-date claims. From that time there seems to have been a 
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lapse of some years in omnibus-bills legislation, when it was 
again taken up, and two or three bills were tried out and failed. 
I remember that Senator Fulton, of Oregon, failed with one; 
and Senator Crawford, if I remember rightly, with another; 
and the one now being alluded to was the next and last one. 

It had been the intention of the committee, back there when 
we proposed these several bills, to bring the matter up to a 
point where we felt that we had covered the ground sufficiently. 
We thought that the Government could not longer protect itself 
in those isolated localities where it could hardly find wit- 
nesses. The court seemed to be overburdened with the task, 
and, differing somewhat from the statement of the Senator 
from Tennessee, the court simply stated the facts as they found 
them. There was no recommendation that the claims should 
be paid, as a general thing, and they were cases arising largely 
under the Tucker Act. 

It was the intention, away back in those times—and it was 
the intention of all members of the Committee on Claims, with- 
out regard to locality—that there should be a time when these 
things should be discontinued. In fact, away back years before 
any man who now stands on this floor was a Member of the 
Senate, the door lind been closed legally as many as three or 
four times to the further consideration of such claims. The 
Tucker Act, as well as the Bowman Act, grew ont of that fact. 

That is the situation, and it was for a long time considered 
that we must finally shut the door on this class of claims, as 
those remaining seemed to be very indefinite and with but slight 
evidence to support them. I know nothing of the particular 
agreement mentioned in this discussion, because it is some years 
since I have been a member of the committee, but that was the 
condition in early times. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that there was a committee of four Members of the House 
that came over here to the Senate on the night of March 3, 
1915, when this bill was passed. The committee was composed of 
Judge Greca of Texas, Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, Mr. 
Cantin of Virginia, and myself. We were here when the bill 
passed; and, of course, our States being very largely inter- 
ested in these claims, we took a very active interest in getting 
the bill passed as far as we could. I never knew of any 
agreement at all. Senator Crawford offered this as an amend- 
ment, and it was adopted; but I knew of no agreement. If 
there was any agreement, it was not disclosed to me at all. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I presume the Senator from 
Utah intends to speak at some length upon the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the motion now 
is simply to take up the bill. I do not think I will speak more 
than 15 minutes longer upon it, and then a vote can be had 
upon taking it up. S 

Mr. REED. Very well. I was going tọ ask permission to 
take up a bill, and I was going to ssk the indulgence of the 
Senate, because I felt it necessary to leave before very long; 
but in view of the Senator’s statement I will not do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if he wants to 
proceed now I am perfectly willing to yield the floor, and then 
resume it after the Senator is through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is proper that I should say to the 
Senator from Missouri that when the Senator from Utah con- 
eludes his observations against taking up the bill I shall occupy 
n little time along the same line, but not a great while. I 
shall have something more to say if the bill shall be taken up. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the matter I have in mind is 
merely a private bill. I think it could be passed in five minutes 
by unanimous consent. I think a mere statement of it to the 
Senate will be sufficient; but if the Senator is going to con- 
clude within anything like the time he states, I will not ask 
him to yield. After he concludes I will ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire to indulge me for the purpose I have stated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Which I will gladly do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I would gladly grant the Senator's 
request at this time. 

Mr. President, the statement was made the other day that 
Senators thought these claimants ought to have their day in 
court. Have they not had their day in court? Has there been 
uny action by Congress to prevent them in any way from pre- 
senting their claim during the last 53 years? I say now that 
tlie great majority of all of the claims contained in the omnibus 
cliim bill passed on March 4, 1915, were worked up by attor- 
neys living in Washington. Until a law was passed limiting 
the percentage that could be charged by an attorney, these 
cinim hunters charged, in some cases, as high as 75 per cent of 
the amount realized. I would not support legislation that 


would do an injury to any citizen of this country; but, Mr. 
President, there is no one but that must admit that every claim- 
ant against the United States under the Tucker and Bowman 
Acts has had ample chance for his day in court. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have been very much interested in what 
has been going on, because I recall very clearly that I was a 
member of the Committee on Claims at the time this bill and 
other bills were prepared, and was a member of the committee 
of conference between the two Houses. The agreement as to 
that bill in the Committee on Claims was a compromise. I 
do not believe there were a half dozen Senators on the com- 
mittee who believed that all of those claims, or even a majority 
of them, were justifiable. It was diseovered that a claim 50 
years old could be better proven than it could immediately 
after the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. And one 75 years old could be better proven 
than one 50 yenrs old. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. It was very easy, under the methods 
that were employed, to establish claims. The question was 
discussed very fully by the committee as to when we were 
going to have an end of this class of bills, and there was an 
agreement had in the committee with the understanding that 
these claims would not be presented again. Of course it was 
well understood that we could not bind subsequent committees 
or subsequent Congresses; but the Senators from the South 
who were most interested in these elaims without any hesita- 
tion acknowledged that it was time to quit this kind of business, 
and that these claims were of such doubtful value that they 
themselves would insist upon no further bills of the kind being 
introduced. 

I have no hesitation in saying that that bill would not have 
passed if we had not felt that there was some binding force 
in that agreement; that the Senators from the South, repre- 
senting the committee—and it was supposed that many of them 
would remain on the committee, and would therefore dominate 
it— would impress that feeling upon their successors, and that 
no similar bill would come up in the future. Therefore it was 
agreed that we should have a limitation placed upon these mat- 
ters. The senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIIans!. 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrxnson], and others 
spoke on this floor in opposition to this kind of business, feel- 
ing that it was an organized raid upon the Treasury of the 
United States. 

I was one of the Senators who believed in paying our debts. 
As the Senators on that committee will well understand, I voted 
for a good many claims because I thought possibly there was a 
shadow of doubt in the matter that should be resolved in favor 
of the claimants; but every such claim went into that bill. The 
others, I think almost without a dissenting vote in the commit- 
tee, were set aside as being unworthy of consideration. 

As the years go by, I repeat, it is easier to prove these claims. 
There is no way to dispute them, if we permit an ex parte trial, 
as there is in the court, practically. Of course the Attorney 
General or somebody representing the Department of Justice 
is supposed to represent the people, but he has a difficult job. 
These bills have been considered over and over since the war. 
The Congress has dealt very liberally with them. I think at 
this time it would be almost criminal for Congress to draw a 
million or two dollars out of the Treasury to pay these claims 
that have been repudiated when the facts were close at hand 
and the people understood what the situations were. Now, 
after a lapse of time, to revive these claims, to my mind, is 
absolutely unwarranted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want te say that this bill origi- 
nated in the House. It was introduced by the Republican 
leader, Mr. Mann. It is known as the Mann bill. It passed 
the House at the last session of Congress and was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee, and I was appointed chairman of 
a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary to consider 
it. That is the way in which I became connected with it. I 
do not know a constituent of mine who has a suit pending or who 
desires to bring a suit under this bill. I have not been appealed 

by a constituent of mine to introduce a bill that would enable 
him to bring a suit. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator does not 
believe that I would be any more in favor of the bill because 
some Republican happened to advocate it. The facts are not 
changed by that circumstance. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that; but the sugges- 


tion of the Senator was that southern Senators committed 
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themselves: not to press this legislation further, and I wanted 
to show what the origin of this legislation was. It passed the 


House, and came to me in the way I have stated. I failed to 
get a hearing in the Senate at the last session, and I reintro- 
duced it by request, and was again appointed chairman of the 
subcommittee; and I am going to do what I can to get the 
Senate to pass on it at this time. 

So far as I am concerned, I would be perfectly willing to see 
this bill amended so as to allow no new suits to be brought, 
and limit its effect to the suits that have been pending and were 
pending when the Crawford amendment suspended the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. I really think that a man who has not brought 
his suit yet, with the opportunity that has been afforded to him, 
ought to show to Congress some special reason why he did not 
do it; and that amendment I myself would be perfectly willing 
to see placed on the bill. But as to those suits that are pending 
there, brought under authority of Congress, in some of which 
the parties have taken their testimony, but a good many of 
them have not, so that they would be abandoned forever, I 
think they ought to have their day in court. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him for a moment for the purpose of inquiring why 
this bill should have gone to the Committee on the Judiciary 
instead of to the Committee on Claims, which was familiar with 
it and with its history, as has just been stated so succinctly by 
the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we have a habit in the Senate 
now of introducing bills and referring them to the committee of 
which the Senator introducing the bill is a member. I do not 
say that that is the case with this particular bill, but I know 
that for 15 years this subject matter has been before the Claims 
Committee. We know it from A to Z We have studied those 
claims until nearly every member of the committee knew them 
on sight. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Every one of them was briefed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; as the Senator says, every one of them 
was briefed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Mann bill was a 
bill which simply applied to judicial procedure; and the Vice 
President, or whoever was presiding, referred it to the Judiciary 
Committee when it came over from the House. So far as I 
can recollect, I never heard of it until I was made chairman 
of a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee to look into it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care whether Representative Mann 
or any other living soul introduced the bill. The bill is not 
right. It never ought to pass. Why, for years in the Claims 
Committee, whenever the question arose, and when claimants 
were appealing to be heard on old claims that every member of 
the committee knew were unjust, we would always say, “ Well, 
here is another pork-barrel measure.” 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. Was there any report from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on this bill? I have not been able to find any. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is none in my file. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is no written report. There 
was a full report on the original bill in the House by the chair- 
man of the committee. When we reported this bill at the last 
Congress we adopted that report, and we made no additional 
report. 

Mr. KENYON. Was the Judiciary Committee unanimous 
concerning this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think there was any ob- 
jection to it. Senator Sutherland, of Utah, served on the sub 
committee at the last Congress. I think it was unanimous. 
I would not say positively that it was unanimous, but there 
was no—— 

Mr. KENYON. Did the Judiciary Committee really give it 
any consideration, outside of the subcommittee? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; the subcommittee did. 

Mr. KENYON. But did the Judiciary Committee, outside of 
the subcommittee, give it any consideration? S 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not-any lengthy consideration, 

Mr. KENYON. I should judge not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They were all familiar with the 
measure, though, it haying been before them at a prior date. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think any member of the subcommittee 
or full Judiciary Committee has studied this question as the 
Claims Committee has studied it, and perhaps the great ma- 
jority of them knew nothing about what the repeal of section’ 5 
really means. 

Mr. President, this is no time to raid the Treasury of the 
United States. If the claims were just I would not object. I 
think, however, that every just claim has been paid by the 
Government of the United States, and some of them more than 
once. 


Mr. President, I know that pressure has been brought to bear 
upon the Senator from Georgia and other southern Senators 
to have this matter opened again. Let the Senate of the United 
States now vote against taking up the measure. Defeat the 
proposition, and give the Senators a chance to tell the people 
who are crowding them to have this question opened up again 
that the Senate of the United States has spoken and the matter 
is sealed forever. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] stated some time ago that he wished to take up a 
small bill. I do not see him present, however. 

Mr. KENYON. If we are to vote on taking up this measure, 
I think we should have a quorum, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Dillingham Jones, Wash. Ransdell Smoot 
Fletcher Kenyon Reed Thomas 
Gallinger McNary Shafroth Tillman 
Gerr, Martin Sheppard Townsend 
Henderson Norris Shields Trammell 
Hollis Overman Smith, Ariz. Warren 
James Pomerene Smith, Ga. Wolcott 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Twenty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. 

Mr. Gore, Mr. VaRDbAMAN, Mr. Harr, Mr. New, Mr. FRANCE, 
and Mr. Pura entered the Chamber, and answered to their 
names, 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to state that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] are attending a session of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and that is the reason of their absence. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 6, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Rev. William Couden offered the following prayer: 

O Lord, let us not forget Thy commandments, that our duties 
may be clear and all our relationships right. Make us ever 
mindful of Thy love, that our lives may answer Thy providence 
and grace with free, joyful, and complete service. 

We praise Thee, O God, for the gift of Thy Son. May we all 
in unity of spirit strive to make our land and all other lands 
the home of the eternal principles of the Kingdom of Heaven 
which He came to establish among men. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp two brief resolutions, one by McKinley 
Post, of Canton, Ohio, and the other by General Canby Post, of 
Hood River, Oreg. $ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing therein 
certain resolutions. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects, 

HOUSING EMPLOYEES EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request of yes- 
terday that the bill (S. 3389) to authorize and empower the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to 
purchase, lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire improved or 
unimproved land, houses, buildings, and for other purposes, be 
given a privileged status, its consideration to follow the dis- 
position of the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that Senate bill 3389 be made privileged, to follow 
the disposition of the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation 
bill; of course, not to interfere with conference reports or any- 
thing of that sort. Is there objection? f 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I shall not object, and I trust no objection will be made, but I 
want to suggest to the gentleman in charge of the bill the great 
importance of the legislation, and I hope there will be no dis- 
position to deprive the House of opportunity to discuss the 
matter thoroughly when it is brought up. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. There is no disposition of that kind on 
my part. 4 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman be willing to couple with his request that the com- 
mittee substitute be considered in lieu of the Senate amend- 
ment, and that it be considered by paragraphs under the five- 
minute rule, so as to permit liberal opportunity for considera- 
tion of the biil, rather than in its entirety? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to that 
request. Adopting the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], I couple with my request the fur- 
ther request that the House substitute for the Senate bill be 
considered in lieu of the Senate bill, and that it be considered 
by paragraphs and not as one section, under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate bill 3889 be made privileged to 
follow the disposition of the Diplomatic and Consular appropri- 
ation bill, with the usual qualifications, and that the House sub- 
stitute be considered in lieu of the Senate bill, and that it be 
considered by paragraphs instead of as one amendment, under 
the five-minute rule. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
to make sure that amendments will be in order, as if it were 
an original bill, will the gentleman modify his request so that 
the substitute shall be considered under the five-minute rule 
as an original bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was my purpose in suggesting that 
the substitute be considered in lieu of the Senate bill. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I agree to that suggestion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. To be considered as an original bill under 
the five-minute rule by paragraphs. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendment 
the following resolution, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 


House concurrent resolution 33. 

Resolved by the House of hi aN righ (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed 350,000 extra copies of the Income-Tax 
Primer, 9 by the Bureau of f rad Revenue for the informa- 
tion and assistance of 33 100,000 copies for the use of the 
Senate and 250,000 copies he use of the House of Representatives, 
the same to be distributed through the folding room. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 2180. An act to approve mutual cessions of territory by the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the consequent changes 
in the boundary line between said States; 

S. 1004. An act to provide for a retirement system in the 
Lighthouse Service ; 

S. 1005. An act to regulate the salaries of keepers of light- 
houses ; 

S. 993. An act to authorize aids to navigation and for other 
works in the Lighthouse Service; and for other purposes ; 

S. 932. An act to provide for stock-watering privileges on cer- 
tain unallotted lands on the Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont. ; 

S. 934. An act authorizing the State of Montana to select other 
lands in lieu of Jands in section 16, township 2 north, range 30 
east, within the limits of the Huntley irrigation project and the 
ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation, in said State; 

S. 936. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
convey to the city of Bozeman, Mont., certain land for alley 
purposes; 

S. 937. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tions 2291 and 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to homesteads ” ; 

S. 955. An act providing for noncontiguous homestead entries 
within the former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., of land 
of the character described in the enlarged homestead act of 
February 19, 1909 ; 

S. 389. An act to extend the time for cutting timber on the 
Coconino and Tusayan National Forests, Ariz. ; 

S. 44. An act granting additional rights to settlers on reclama- 
tion projects ; 

S. 26. An act authorizing the cutting of timber for mining 
purposes by corporations organized in one State and conducting 
mining operations in another; 

S. 1555. An act to repeal the last proviso of section 4 of an act 
to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the State of 
Colorhdo, and for other purposes, approved January 26, 1915; 
Sg ai act to provide for agricultural entries on coal lands 

Alaska; 


S. 102. An act relating to the temporary filling of vacancies 
aay rring in the offices of register and receiver of district land 
offices ; 


S. 352. An act granting pensions to certain members of the 


former Life-Saving Service; 

S. 994, An act extending the benefits of care and treatment by 
the Public Health Service to seamen on vessels used in the 
service of the United States; 

S. 1462. An act to establish a fog signal at the Port Washing- 
ton Pierhead Light Station, Wis. ; 

S. 1463. An act to establish aids to navigation at Fond du Lac 
Harbor, Wis. ; 

S. 1849. An act permitting minors of the age of 18 years or 
oer to make homestead entry of the public lands of the United 

tates; 

S. 2886. An act for the relief of Albert O. Brown; 

S. 940. An act to provide for the payment for certain lands 
within the former Flathead Indian Reservation in the State of 
Montana ; 

S. 1084. An act for the relief of J. G. Seupelt; 

S. 2487. An act permitting Frances Mack Mann to purchase 
certain publie lands; 

S. 3470. An act to amend section 35 of the Criminal Code of 
the United States; 

S. 3471. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
furloughs without pay and allowances to enlisted men of the 
Army of the United States; 

S. 3472. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to pro- 
vide and issue distinctive buttons or badges to men drafted or 
volunteering for enlistment in the military forces who are 
exempted or rejected, and to provide a penalty for unlawfully 
wearing, procuring, or manufacturing the same; 

S. 3526. An act to amend section 11 of an act entitled “An act 
for making further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916; 

S. 935. An act for the relief of settlers on certain railroad 
lands in Montana ; 

S. 302. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make 
donation of condemned naval guns and cannon balls to the 


John Wannebo Camp, No. 9, United Spanish War Veterans, 


Everett, Wash., to be placed in public parks; 

S. 3446. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 
1917; 

S. 179. An act for the relief of Fred C. Konrad: 

S. 2784. An act to authorize the purchase by the city of Me- 
Minnville, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the grant 
to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in the 
United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; 

S. 3225. An act to reserve as a part of the Oregon National 
Forest certain lands that were revested in the United States 
pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. against 
the United States ; 

S. 2315. An act to extend the time within which final proof is 
required to be submitted upon any lawful pending desert-land 
entry made prior to July 1, 1915, such extension not to exceed 
three years from the date of allowance thereof; 

S. 97. An act authorizing the exchange of certain lands in 
the State of Utah for the protection of the water supply of 
Salt Lake City ; 

S. 94. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. L., p. 1133); 

S. 2931. An act for the relief of Thomas Sevy ; 

S. 972. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with Henry 
Blackburn ; 

S. 388. An act for the relief of Alfred Cluff, Orson Cluff, 
Henry E. Norton, William B. Ballard, Elijah Hancock, Mrs. 
Susan R. Saline, Oscar Mann, Celia Thayne, William E. Cox, 
Theodore Farley, Adelaide Laxton, Clara L. Tenney, George M. 
Adams, Charlotte Jensen, Sophia Huff, Peter H. McBride, David 
Edward Adams, Mrs. M. J. Ellsworth, and the heirs of J. H. 
Frisby ; 

S. 101. An act to authorize the consolidation of Government 
lands and of privately owned lands, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3128. An act to amend section 1422 of the Revised Statutes 
authorizing additional pay for enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps detained beyond the expiration of their terms of 


enlistment ; 
S. 714. An act providing for an additional judge for the dis- 


trict of Arizona ; 
S. 922. An act for the relief of Orion Mathews; 
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S. 3403. An act for the relief of Paymaster Alvin Hovey-King, 
United States Navy ; 

S. 92. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
jssue patent for certain lands in the State of Utah to E. D. 
Partridge; 

S. 387. An act for the relief of John Flanigan; 

S. 2865. An act for the suspension of payments on public lands 
by entrymen in the military or naval service of the United 
States; 

S. J. Res, 24. „Joint resolution to permit of the disposition of 
certain lands iu Montana ceded by the Crow Indians; and 

S. J. Res, 104. Joint resolution authorizing the assistant to 
the Secretary of the Interior to sign official papers and docu- 
ments, 

INCOME-TAX PRIMER. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table House concurrent resolution 33, 
providing for the printing of the income-tax primer, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, agree to the Senate amendments, and 
that the resolution be passed, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question ? 

Mr. BARNHART. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
ngreed to? 

Mr, BARNHART. Just as soon as the Government Printing 
Office enn turn them out. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I know; but the gentleman understands 
that penalties are imposed if all of the returns are not made by 
the Ist of March. 

Mr. GARNER. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
the plates are there and the Public Printer, in obedience to the 
suggestion of the House of Representatives, gives that printing 
preference. 

Mr. BARNHART. He is holding the forms, and they are 
ready to start as quick as we can get this through. 

Mr. GARNER. That is one of the reasons the Treasury De- 
partment asked the House of Representatives to do this, be- 
cause we can get it done so much more quickly, 

Mr, SLAYDEN. It ought to be done right away if it is to 
be done at all. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of Senate amendments to 
House concurrent resolution 33, which the Clerk will report, 
together with Senate amendments. 

The Clerk reported the resolution and the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have no objection to the immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion, but I do object to unanimous consent to agree to the Sen- 
ute amendments, 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Indiana asked unani- 
mous consent to take it from the Speaker’s table 

Mr. WALSH. No; he asked unanimous consent to agree to 
the Senate amendments also. I do not object to agreeing to the 
resolution, but 

The SPEAKER. To what does the gentleman object? 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Indiana, when he first 
made his request, asked for the consideration of this resolution 
and unanimous consent to agree to the Senate amendments. I 
have no objection to his request in so far as it goes to the con- 
sideration of the resolution, but I do object to agreeing to the 
Senate amendments, 

The SPEAKER. He would have to ask unanimous consent 
anyhow. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, in order to get at it promptly, 
I will withdraw my request and ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the resolution 

The SPEAKER. But the Chair has already laid it before 
the House, and the question is on agreeing to the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. T will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is some dispute whether the House 
received 200,000 or 250,000 copies. 

Mr. BARNHART. It is 250,000. That is what the printed 
report says. . 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BARNHART. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman give some reason why this 
reduction was made? 

Mr. BARNHART. The gentleman from Indiana can not 
undertake to say what was in the minds of the Committee on 


T yield. 
How soon will we get those, if this is 


Printing in the Senate, but any delay here would simply delay 
the publication of the primer, and unless this is done promptly it 
will be of no use whatever. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. 
How many would that be, distributed among the Members; 
about 600? 

Mr. BARNHART. 

Mr. ROBBINS. 
tion passes? 

Mr. BARNHART. Just as quickly as they can be printed. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is rather indefinite. March 1 is the 
time, and if we do not get it before that it will be of no good. 

Mr. BARNHART. It has been stated already’ that the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has the plates, and everything is ready 
to rush the work. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I hope it will be passed. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 
agreed to. 


A little more than that. 
When will they be available if this resolu- 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia makes the 
point of no quorum present, and the Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and forty-nine gentleman are present, 
not a quorum, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
respond to their names: 


Campbell, Pa. Fairchild, G. W. Kreider Sanders, La. $ 
Cantrill Flynn LaGuardia Sanders, N. X. 
Capstick Focht Lee, Ga. Scott, Pa 
Carlin Fuller, Mass. Lever Scully 

Carter, Mass. Gallagher Linthicum Sears 
Chandler, N. Y. Garland amn Shackleford 
Costello Gillett McKinley 

Curry, Cal. Gould Maher Smith, Mich 
Darrow Gre Mann Smith, T. F 
Davidson Hamill Nicholls, S. C. Stengall 
Davis Haskell O'Shaunessy Sullivan 
Dooling Haugen Parker, N. X. gue 
Doremus Heintz Price pare 
Doughton Holin orth Ragsdale Ward 
Drukker Hutchinson Rainey Wilson, La. 
Dunn Johnson, S. Dak, Riordan Winslow 
Eagle Jones, Va. Rodenberg 

Estopinal Kelley, Mich. Rowland 

Fairchild, B. L. Kennedy, R. I. Sanders, Ind. 


The SPEAKER. On this call 355 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN ALIEXS. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move to dispense with 
Calendar Wednesday for to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves to dis- 
pense with Calendar Wednesday business for this day. 

Mr. FLOOD. And I desire to know if there will be any 
debate allowed on that? 

The SPEAKER. Five minutes on a side. 

Mr. FLOOD. I make the motion to dispense with Calendar 
Wednesday business of to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have made this motion because 
if the House resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Cal- 
endar Wednesday business, what is known as the “alien 
slackers’ ” bill will come up. I am not opposed to the principle 
of that bill, but I am opposed to its consideration at this time, 
because I have been informed by the officials of the State De- 
partment that the consideration of that measure now would 
greatly impede the progress of negotiations going on between 
this country and Italy and France which would accomplish 
much better than this bill does the purposes of this bill. A1- 
ready we have concluded negotiations with Great Britain and 
Canada and are in process of concluding negotiations with Italy 
and France, which would be interfered with and the negotia- 
tions practically destroyed if this mensure is passed tb-day. 
I am opposed to the measure because it violates the treaty we 
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have with Italy and the treaty we have with Japan and with 
Serbia. 

We are denouncing Germany every day for disregard of its 
treaties with other nations, for treating its solemn obligations 
as a scrap of paper, and yet the proposition is made here to have 
this House enact a law that violates the treaties with three 
nations. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
question? 

Mr. FLOOD. Just a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What advantage would the 
treaty now under negotiation have over the provisions of this 
bill, if any? 

Mr. FLOOD. The treaty, if concluded and ratified, would 
provide that the nationals of these countries in this country 
would be subject to the draft law of this country and subject 
to be drafted into our Army. The purpose of this bill is to 
accomplish that result. The treaty method is regular and fair 
and honorable. This bill proposes the old Rob Roy method 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

I am opposed to this measure because it violates the general 
practice of nations not to draft into its naval and military 
service the nationals of neutrals and friendly nations. 

And I am opposed to it, Mr. Speaker, because it will not accom- 
plish its purpose. The provisions of this bill authorize the 
President to draft into the industrial service of this country the 
nationals of these people with whom we are negotiating these 
treaties, either in the military service or in the industrial 
service, and great pressure will be brought to bear upon the 
President by the Governments of our cobelligerents to put their 
nationals in our industrial service instead of our military serv- 
ice, and the very object of this bill will be defeated by its 
enactment. 

For these reasons I hope the House will vote to dispense with 
Calendar Wednesday. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves two minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to this motion? 

Mr. BURNETT. I am. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, if the statement of the gentleman is correct, 
that this bill is in violation of treaties, why not face it and 
discuss it for a longer time than five minutes. Why undertake 
by this indirection to enact this species of camouflage so as to 
sidetrack the bill in this way? 

The bill does not violate any treaty. I desire to say that so 
far as section 2 is concerned, which seeks to impress men into 
civil service, that at the proper time I expect to make a motion 
to strike that out. 

In regard to what the State Deparment has been doing, gen- 
tlemen, away back on the Ist day of August the McCumber 
resolution was passed in the Senate urging the President and 
the State Department to negotiate with other countries in this 
very direction. They, I supposed, started that negotiation. A 
little later the Chamberlain resolution was passed, which pro- 
vides for conscription of aliens. That resolution came over to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. In the meantime the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization had authorized the 
report of this bill, which violates no treaty, because it gives to 
these aliens the opportunity either to withdraw their claim of 
exemption and subject themselves to the draft, like the Ameri- 
ean boys have to do, or else be deported and get out of this 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Just for a question. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does not that force these mer to do what we 
guaranteed in this treaty they need not do? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; it does not. International law, all the 
way down, says that a country has the right to deal with unde- 
sirable aliens by their deportation, and that the convenience of 
a country, public policy, and public good, is the only limitation in 
regard to that matter. 

Now, what have we a right to do? Will you stand here and 
on five minutes of discussion, upon a statement that the State 
Department does not want this bill, suppress a debate that will 
show what the State Department has done? I am not making 
any criticism of the State Department. I said to Mr. Secretary 
Lansing, when the Chamberlain bill was before the Committee 
on Military Affairs, that I did not desire to criticize his depart- 
ment. I knew that it took a long, long time to accomplish these 
things, and I have not criticized them. But, gentlemen, when 
the Chamberlain bill came over I had a resolution before the 
Rules Committee asking the Rules Committee to give us a rule 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


on my bill. They said we had better wait, and I said. That 
is all right.” I have no pride of authorship of this bill. I am 
willing for the Military Affairs Committee to act on the Chamber- 
lain bill. It is not as good a bill as this, but we can get it before 
the House and amend it. Then it was that the Secretary of 
State came before that committee and made the statement 
that they were negotiating, and, gentlemen, they have been 
negotiating ever since, and yet not a treaty has been submitted 
to the Senate. That was away back in September that the Sec- 
retary of State assured the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House that the negotiations with the cobelligerent countries 
would be concluded by December. 

If a treaty should be submitted when this bill is sent over to 
the Senate and ratified, how easy it will be for the Senate to 
amend it so that this law shall not abrogate a treaty that has 
been made to the same purport and effect. 

Before that Committee on Military Affairs, Mr. Wise, an 
able member of that committee, said to me: 

Here is the thought which struck me, Judge BURNETT, as a way to 
get around the whole proposition and do it without running counter to 
anybody. In view of the fact that we are certain—at least I believe 
we are certain—not to have a second draft before December, would it 
not be right and proper, in view of what the Secretary said, to wait and 
not draft cobelli 
plished anything 

[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Froop] predicates his proposition to dispense with Calen- 
dar Wednesday business to-day largely on the objections that 
he has suggested to the bill for the deportation of aliens who 
may claim exemption under the draft. I think the arguments 
he made with regard to that matter are conclusive. Most of 
us are in favor of action looking to the enrollment of aliens for 
service, but all of us, I believe, desire to have the action taken 
in a proper and orderly way. Steps are being taken by the 
State Department to bring this matter to successful conclusion 
by treaty action. The administration admonishes us that the 
action proposed in that bill will prejudice the treaties now under 
negotiation. I do not want to embarrass the administration.“ 
But I am looking at the matter of dispensing with Calendar 
Wednesday from a somewhat different viewpoint from that of 
the present status of public business. We have before us a 
very important appropriation bill. This morning, by unanimous 
consent, we provided for the consideration of a very important 
bill providing for the housing of the men engaged in shipbuild- 
ing after this bill is disposed of. We must consider very soon 
an even more important measure relating to the railways of 
the country, recently taken under public control. These great 
measures, of vast importance, are all pressing for considera- 
tion. They should be considered. By considering them we do 
not delay the final settlement of the question of the alien of 
military age, but we rather promote it by giving the State De- 
partment an opportunity to conclude treaties which will enable 
us to meet and settle this question in an effective and legal way 
without offense to the nations by whose side we are fighting in 
this war. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop]. 2 

Mr. BURNETT. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

: Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Is it permissible under the rules for a 
Member to be given two minutes at this time? 

The SPEAKER. If the House agrees to it; yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the gentleman be given two minutes. 

Mr. EMERSON, I would like to have two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Froop], and on that motion the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop] to dispense with the busi- 
ness of Calendar Wednesday. Those in favor of the motion 
will, when their names are called, answer “ yea”; those opposed 
will answer “ nay.” 


rents until December, and if they have not accom- 
„that time, we can go ahead. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 112, nays 255, So two-thirds not having voted in the affirmative, the mo- 


not voting 61, as follows: 


Britten 


8 Tex. 
8 — Kans. 


Dupré 
Eagan 


Alexander 
Almon 


Barnhart 


** 
* 


Di 
Dominick 
Doolitle 
Dowell 


Evans 
Fairfield 


Campbell, Pa. 
Capstick 
Carter, Mass. 
Chandler, N. X. 
Church 
Costello 

Curry, Cal. 
Darrow 


Davidson 
Dooling 
Dorem 


us 
Doughton 
Drukker 

Dunn 
Estopinal 
Fairchild, B. L. 


Edmonds land r 
Elliott Johnson, Wash, Pou 
Elsworth ; iney 
Fess Keatin Rankin 
Fields rie Ohio Reavis 
Fisher <itchin owe 
Flood Lehlbach Russell 
Fordney on re 
Foss Lone Sanford 
Foster Longworth Shackleford 
French Lunn Shallenberger 
Glynn McAndrews herley 
Goodwin, Ark McCormick Sherwood 
Gordon McLaughlin, Mich. . 
Gray, N. J. apes 
Green, Iowa Merritt laren 
Hamilton, N.Y. Miller, Minn Snook 
11 ards Mondell Stedman 
Harrison, Miss, Montague Steenerson 
Harrison, Va. Moore, Pa Sterling, III. 
elm ar Ind. Sumuers 
Helvering Talbott 
Hensley Mott Temple 
Hersey Mudd Tilson 
Holland Oliver, N. Y. Towner 
Huddleston Olney Volstead 
Hull, Iowa Padgett Watson, Pa. 
Igoe Platt Watson, Va. 
NAYS—255. 
Farr Lesder Sears 
Ferris Lever Bells 
Francis Little Riegel 
Frear Littlepage Sinnott 
Freeman Lo! Sisson 
Fuller, III. Lufkin Slemp 
Galltvan Lundeen Sloan 
Gandy MeArthur Small 
Gard McClintic Smith, Idaho 
Garner McCulloch Snell 
Garrett, Tenn. McFadden Snyder 
Garrett, Tex. a Stafford 
Godwin, N. C. McKeo Steele 
Good McLaughiin, Pa. Stephens, Miss. 
Goodall McLemore Stephens, Nebr. 
Gould Madden Sterling, Pa. 
Graham, III. Stevenson 
Graham, Pa. Mansfield Stiness 
Gray, K Martin Strong 
Greene, Mass. Mason Sweet 
Greene, Vt. Mays Swift 
Griest Meeker Taylor, Ark. 
Hadle Miller, Wash. Taylor, Colo, 
Hamilton, Mich. Templeton 
lamlin Morgan Thomas 
Hastings y Thompson 
Hauge Nelson Tillman 
Hawley Nichols, Mich. Timberlake 
Hayden Nolan Tinkham 
ayes Norton Treadway 
Heaton Oldfield Van Dyke 
Heflin Oliver, Ala. Venable 
Hicks Osborne Vestal 
Hilliard Overmyer Vinson 
Hood Overstreet Voigt 
Hoaston Exige Waldow 
Howard Pa: Walker 
Hull, Tenn. Parker, N. J. Walsh 
Humphreys ‘eters Walton 
usted Phelan Ward 
Hutchinson Polk Wason 
Jacoway Powers Watkins 
James Pratt Weaver 
Johnson, Ky. Purnell Webb 
Jones, Tex. Quin Welling 
Juul Raker Welty 
K Ramsey Whaley 
Kehoe Ramseyer Wheeler 
Kelly, Pa. Randall White, Me. 
Kennedy, Iowa R White, Ohio 
K er Robbins Williams 
N Pa Ro! Wilson, III. 
Kincheloe Robinson Wilson, Tex. 
Kin; Ro; Wingo 
Kinkaid Romjue Winslow 
Knutson Rose Wise 
Kraus Rouse Wood, Ind. 
La Follette Rubey Woods, Iowa 
Langley Rucker Woodyard 
Larsen nders, Ind. Wright 
Lazaro Saunders, Va. Young, N. Dak, 
Lea, Cal. Schall Young, Tex. 
Lee, Ga. Scott, Iowa Zihlman 
Lenroot 3 
NOT VOTING—61, 
Fairchild, G. W. 5 R. I. Sanders, La. 
Flynn Sanders, N. X. 
Focht Ladd Scott, Pa, 
Fuller, Mass. Linthicum Scully 
Gallagher McKinley Smith. Mich, 
Garland aher Smith, 5 
Gillett Smith, T. F. 
lass Nicholls, S. C. Stea, 
Gregg O'Shaune: Sullivan 
Hamil Parker, N. Y. Switzer 
Flaskell Price Tague 
Heintz Vare 
Hollingsworth Rayburn Wilson, La. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Riordan 
Jones, Va. Rodenberg 
Kelley, Mich, Rowland 


So op aes tol Lbs Lita ar en ee oe tO Pee Es ee a ee’ 


YEAS—112. 


tion to dispense with Calendar Wednesday was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. FLYNN with Mr. HEIN Tz. 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana with Mr. ROWLAND. 
Mr. Sutrivan with Mr. Sanpers of New York. 
Mr. Scurry with Mr. DUNN. 
Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Mr. Mann with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. Price with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. Linruicum with Mr. Giccerr. 
Mr. HAutll with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Mr. DovucHron with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts. 
shang CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. CHANDLER of New 
or 
Mr. Doottne with Mr. McKINLEY. 
Mr. RAYBURN with Mr. Darrow. 
Mr. Crunch with Mr. DRUKKER, 
Mr. Estorrnat with Mr. GARLAND. 
Mr. Jones of Virginia with Mr. Davipson. 
Mr. Dorearus with Mr. HASKELL. 
Mr. Grass with Mr. COSTELLO. 
Mr. Gnxod with Mr. FOCHT. 
Mr. Nicuorts of South Carolina with Mr. 
Michigan. 
Mr. O'S avnessy with Mr. Curry of California. 
Mr. Ragspate with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Riorpan with Mr. Sumra of Michigan. 
Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana with Mr. SWITZER. 
Mr. CHARLES B. Sacre with Mr. VARE. 
Mr. Tague with Mr. Kremer. 
Mr. Taomas F. Smira with Mr. RODENBERG. 
Mr. SreacaLt with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES—CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the committees. 

The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization was 
called. 


KELLEY of 


DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS, ETC. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am authorized by the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization to call up the alien 
slacker bill—H. R. 5667. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 5667) to provide 
for the deportation of certain aliens, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point or order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The vote completed less than two minutes 
ago showed a quorum present. 

Mr. LONDON. But there is no quorum present now. 

The SPEAKER. No business has been transacted since the 
presence of a quorum was disclosed, The point is overruled. 
The House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union with the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Rvssecx] in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
5667, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a preferential 
motion. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I believe that having charge 
of the bill I am entitled to recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FxLoop] is entitled to make a preferential 
motion. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the consideration 
of this measure now pending be postponed until February 27, 
the third Calendar Wednesday from to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
the consideration of this bill be postponed until three weeks 
from to-day, February 27. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. DOWELL. I desire to raise the further point of order 
that that motion is not in order in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If I understand the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, it is that the committee rise and report the 
bill with that recommendation. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. FLOOD. I want to modify my motion. 
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Mr. BURNETT. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
has mnde his bed and must now lie on it. If he withdraws his 
motion, then I demand recognition. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a preferen- 
tial motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill with the recommendation that its consideration 
be postponed until February 27. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is already a motion pending. 

Mr. SHERLEY. My motion is preferential. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has made 
a preferential motion which is in order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is the motion to rise a preferential motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. On Calendar Wednesday this is a prefer- 
ential motion. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is the motion that the committee rise a pref- 
erential motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not the simple motion that the committee 
rise. v 

Mr. LITTLE. That is the motion, that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is to postpone the considera- 
tion of this bill 

Mr. LITTLE, I beg your pardon. The gentleman made a 
motion that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that the consideration of this bill be 
postponed, and that is a preferential motion. 

Mr. LITTLE. The motion does not amount to anything at 
all, except the part of it that says that the committee shall rise. 
The rest of it simply goes to that. If the motion to rise is a 
preferential motion, then this motion is in order. If it is 
not, then it is not in order. I make the point of order that 
this is not a preferential motion, because it is a motion that 
the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that the motion made by 
the gentleman from Kentucky is a preferential motion. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the Chairman state the motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is that the committee rise and 
that the bill now under consideration be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it be postponed until Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. If 
that motion carries, will this bill be the first in order on Cal- 
endar Wednesday on February 27? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will. The question is on the motion 
made by the gentleman from Kentucky that the committee rise 
and report this bill to the House with the recommendation that 
the further consideration of it be postponed until the 27th day 


of February. 
The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes ap to have it. 


peared 

Mr. FLOOD and Mr. SHERLEY demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 106. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. SHER- 
Ley and Mr. BURNETT. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
58, noes 110. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any alien eligible by existing law to become 
a naturalized citizen of the United Stat who is a native or subject 
of a country that is enga in war with rmany, or with any of the 
other central powers of Europe, and who but for his alienage would 
be subject to the selective draft under the act of May 18, 1917, or 
under any subsequent modification or change of said act, who by him- 
self or by anyone else has heretofore claimed, or shall hereafter claim. 
exemption from said selective draft on account of being an alien 
forever be denied the right of becoming a citizen of the United States, 
or of any of its possessions, and shall as soon as practicable be de- 
ported to the country of which he is a subject or citizen. 

Any alien who may have exempted from said selective draft on 
account of his alienage prior to the passage of this act may, within 60 
days after the passage of this act, withdraw such exemption and submit 
himself to the operation of said selective draft, and in that event shail 
not be held to be within the operations of this section as to the for- 
feiture of citizenship and deportation: Pravided, That the President is 
hereby authorized to make such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to enforce the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 2. That after the expiration of 60 days from the passage of this 
act the President of the United States is authorized and empowered, 
under such rules and regulations as may prescribe, to draft any 
alien in the United States to 1 such mental or physical labor 
on the farms, in the manufacturing establishments, or other enterprises 
in the United States as he may deem necessary or proper: Provided, 


That the President may exempt from the draft authorized by this sec- 


tion such individuals or classes of aliens as he may believe for the best 
interests of the United States: Provided further, That the expenses of 
carrying out the provisions of this section shall be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

REC. That after 80 days from the passage of this act no alien who 
is a native or subject of any country that is engaged in the war with 
Germany, or with any of the central powers of Europe and who is sub- 
ject to military duty in the country of his nativity or of which he is a 
subject. shall be permitted to enter the United States except by per- 
mission of the President of the United States, and any such allen so 
entering in violation of this section shall be deemed unlawfully in this 
country and shall be deported at the expense of the steamship company, 
railroad company, or other transportation 3 by Which such 
alien entered the United States. Any steamship company, railroad 
company, or other transportation company of any nature whatsoever, 
or any individual who brings in or aids or assists in bringing in any 
alien excluded by this section shall be fined not less than 81.000 or 
by imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or both such fine and 
imprisonment, and any steamship or other water transportation com- 
pany against which this fine is assessed shall not be granted clearance 
papers until such fine is paid or secured in such manner as the Secretary 
of Labor shall prescribe 

The Secretary of Labor is empowered to hear and pass on all viola- 
tions of this section and to #ssess and collect the fine provided herein, 
and to adopt such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 4. That this act shall not apply to accredited officials of foreign 
Governments nor their suites, families, guests, or servants. 2 

Sec. 5. That this act shall only remain in force during the continu- 
nae or the war with Germany, except as to the provisions of section 1 

ereof, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BUR- 
NETT] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to ask if I have a right to give some 
of that hour to other Members on the same side of the question, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has a right to yield any 
of that time he pleases to any other Member of the House. 

K Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is the debate limited to one 
our? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two hours; one hour on a side. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, if the agreement could be 
made in the committee, which I believe can not be made. I 
would be willing to extend the time. There are quite a number 
of gentleman who want to speak, and if we could agree on an 
hour and a half on a side I would be glad to do so. I do not 
want, however, to do anything that will imperil final action on 
the bill to-day; but I believe that agreement can not be made 
in the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. That agreement can not be made in the 
committee. 

Mr. BURNETT. Even by unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee—that is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
mentary inquiry. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is understood that after 
ond hour occupied by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Burnett], there is another hour for the opponents to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule provides that the proponents of 
the bill are entitled to an hour, and then some one opposed to 
the bill is entitled to an hour. If there is anybody on the 
committee opposed to the bill he would control that hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. JonNson] is opposed to the bill 
and is a member of the committee, and is therefore entitled to 
an hour at any time when the gentleman from Alabama re- 
serves the balance of his time. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to agree to an 
hour and a half on a side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It has just become known 
that I might control the time in opposition, and I have had re- 
quests to use an hour and a half on this bill. This is a con- 
troverted subject, and I think we ought to have two hours on 
each side. 

Mr. BURNETT. I could not agree to two hours, for that 
would mean a postponement of the bill to another day. I guess 
we had better let it run along for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for one hcur. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will ask the Chair to notify me when I 
have used 15 minutes. i 

Mr. LITTLE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman from Alabama is supposed to 
occupy one hour, and then some one opposed to the bill to oc- 
cupy an hour, which consumes all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Wither one has a right to yield any part 
of his time to anyone else. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the bill which we are con- 
sidering, H. R. 5667, is short and I shall very briefly call atten- 
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tion to what its purposes are. The first section of the bill 
simply says: 

That any alien eligible by existing law to become a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, who is a native or subject of a country 
that is engage in war with Germany, or with any of the other central 
powers of Europe, and who but for his allenage would be subject to 
the selective draft under the act of May 18, 1917, or under any subse- 
quent modification or change of said act, who by himself or 5 anyone 
else has heretofore claimed, or shall hereafter claim, exemption: from 
raid selective draft on account of being an alien, shall forever be 
denied the right of becoming a citizen of the United States, or of any 
of its possessions, and shall as soon as practicable be deported to the 
country of which he is a subject or citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, the necessity for this bill is obvious. The 
section of the country from which I come is not so seriously 
affected by the alien slacker as other parts of the country. We 
are interested in it in a general way because there are more 
thun a million aliens in this country, according to the statement 
of the War Department, between 21 and 31 years of age that 
have registered. A large majority of these claim the benefit of 
their exemption, and under the new Classification those who 
claim it have been put in class 5, which means that they will 
never be called. 

The question for us to consider is whether that is right and 
just to men in America, native born and naturalized, who are 
lighting the battles, to a great extent, for the very existence 
of the countries from which these slackers come. I understand 
that more than 200,000 Italians alone have been registered who 
nre aliens and not subject to draft. So, in a general way, the 
whole country is interested, because suppose in the next draft 
we get three or four hundred thousand who have escaped the 
draft so far, that would materially reduce the number of our 
own people who would have to be called, 

Now, as to our right to do this: This bill does. not conflict 
with any treaty. The argument to the contrary is far-fetched. 
The right to deport an undesirable alien is inherent in the 
sovereignty. 2 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; I can not; I have only 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thought the gentleman had an hour. 

Mr. BURNETT. But I have asked to be called down in 15 
minutes. s 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman makes an assertion that it is 
not in conflict with the treaty but wiil not discuss the propo- 
sition. Will the gentleman read the treaty with Italy in 1871? 

Mr. BURNETT. ‘I have not it before me, and the gentleman 
enn read it in his own time. 

Mr. FLOOD. I have no time. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman can get time from the gentle- 
man who is on the same side that he is and controls that time. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman announced that he had an hour 
and a half to give away, but I am not in it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Would the gentleman permit me to make 
suggestion not to be taken out of his time. Would it be agree- 
able in the discussion of this proposition to have the time allotted 
into four parts of three-quarters of an hour each, one part to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BORNETT] in 
favor of the proposition, one part to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Virginia r. Froop], on the Democratic side, in oppo- 
sition, one part to be controlled by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Joixson] in opposition, and one part to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes]? 

Mr. BURNETT. That would amount to three hours. I 
would have no objection; I would be perfectly willing to have 
three hours’ debate if there is not going to be any filibuster 
conducted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am no party to any filibuster; I am try- 
ing to allot the time so as to be divided equally on both sides. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I hope this will not be taken 
out of my tine. 

Mr. RAKER. Cun we get unanimous consent, Mr, Chairman, 
to extend the time beyond two hours in the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN, By unanimous consent and no point of 
order being made against it. 

Mr. RAKER, That is it; no point of order being made against 
it. Let us tuke the two hours and then take the bill up and 
pass if. : 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I will 
yield to my colleague, Mr. Hayes, the ranking member of the 
minority of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
one-half of the hour allotted to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has the power to do that. 

Mr. BURNETT. Now. Mr. Chairman, I am going to read one 
little paragraph from Moore's International Law, page 68, on 
our right to deport aliens: 
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It is a sovereign right belonging to every independent power to detor- 
mine whether it will or will not receive foreigners within its territorial 
limits as residents, and having granted such permission, it has the same 
right to determine whether it will or will not revoke it and send such 
persons out of its country, 

Justice Fields, in the Chinese-exclusion cases (130 U. S.), on 
page 130, says: 

The power of exclusion of foreigners being an incident of sovereignty 
belonging to the Government of the United States, as a part of those 
sovereign powers delegated by the Constitution, the right to its exercise 
at any time when, in the judgment of the Government, the interests of 
the country seguire it, can not be granted away or restrained on behalf 
of anyone. The wers of government are delegated in trust to the 
United States, and are incapable of transfer to any other parties. They 
can not be abandoned or surrendered, nor can their exercise be hampered 
when needed for the paoue good by any considerations of private in- 


terest. The exercise of these public trusts Is not the subject of barter or 
contract. 

Mr. Chairman, every year we are deporting aliens. The pres- 
ent immigration law, and the law that has been in existence for 
years, permits the deportation of an alien who has become a 
public charge within a certain time, and we can do that under 
the present law at any time before they have been here five 
years. If they become public charges for any matter that oc- 
curred before they came into this country, we have that right; 
and, as I said a moment ago, it is inherent in sovereignty to 
deport undesirable aliens at any time. 

This bill does not contravene the treaty with Italy or with 
any other country which says there shall be no compulsory mili- 
tary service, This bill puts the matter up to the alien. It says. 
“If you claim exemption while your neighbors, American and 
naturalized boys, are going to fight for the very existence of 
your countries, you are undesirable aliens, and sovereignty will 
exercise its right of deportation.” [Applause.] The bill fur- 
ther says that such a man shall be forever barred the right of 
becoming an American citizen. My good friend upon the com- 
mittee, Judge Sasara, has suggested an amendment which 
strikes me as being fair and right, which he will offer, and that 
is to give these people 60 days in which, after the passage of 
this law, they may yoluntarily leave the country. These very 
questions came up during the Civil War. Secretary Seward 
then acted under the law which authorized the drafting of aliens 
with first papers. A man simply declaring his intention of be- 
coming an-American citizen is not a citizen until he has made 
his final proof and final renunciation of allegiance to foreign 
kings and potentates. That power inheres in sovereignty, and 
certainly with the provision that Judge Sasaru says he intends 
to offer, there can be no controversy over it. 

I think the second section should be stricken out. That al- 
lows the President the right to draft for civil service neutral 
aliens and alien enemies. The Secretary of State, in discussing 
that proposition before the Committee on Military Affairs 
thought that it would involve us in very serious controversies 
with neutral countries, and in that view I think he is correct. 
For that reason, at the proper time, I expect to move to strike 
out section 2. 

The third section provides that there shall be no admission of 
aliens who are subject to military service in the cobelligerent 
countries during the period of the war. Suppose their military 
duty extends to 40 or 50 years, as it does in some countries, 
they ought not to shirk that military duty, but ought to stay there 
and perform it. For that reason we make it a violation of this 
law for them to come in, and steamship companies will be fined 
for violating it. The immigration authorities, of course, can 
not impose imprisonment, although they have the right to collect 
the fine, if transportation companies bring people here who are 
subject to military duty on the other side in cobelligerent 
countries. j 

All that the first section of this bill does is to say that these 
aliens who claim exemptions when our boys are being sent to 
the trenches fighting for the very existence of their countries 
shall not be permitted to become citizens and shall not stay here. 
We are fighting to make democracy safe. Their countries are 
fighting for their very existence; and shall we allow those men 
to sit back and sneer at the American boys and say, “Me no 
fight; me take your job, and you go fight,” just as hundreds of 
gentlemen from the North and from all over this country have 
heard said and thrown in the faces of their constituents. [Ap- 
plause.] It is a question of inherent justice to our own tlesh 
and blood. . 

As to deferring this matter until the State Department shall 
act, the Chamberlain bill, of a somewhat similar character, was 
passed on the 4th of August in the Senate. This bill was re- 
ported about the same time to this House. I went before the 
Committee on Military Affairs and told them that I had no 
pride of authorship in the bill, and that my committee had none, 
and asked them to report the Chamberlain bill and get it on 
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the floor of the House, where it could be amended, if it was not 
right, and passed. Because of the fact that it had already passed 
the Senate, it had a parliamentary advantage over our bill. 

Mr. QUIN. Did not the State Department tell that Committee 
on Military Affairs that if it would hold the bill off they would 
get these negotiations all through and have it fixed by the 1st 
of December? 

Mr. BURNETT. Exactly; and yet they have not done so. 
I am not criticizing the State Department. I know that it some- 
times takes long years to negotiate great treaties on important 
matters, and if we pass this bill and send it over to the Senate, 
and in the meantime these countries in their negotiations with 
the State Department speed up, and there are some treaties 
effected, then the Senate can easily amend the bill and leave 
out those countries that have agreed to the like purposes as those 
embraced in this bill. It is merely for the purpose of getting 
early action that I am trying to hurry the passage of this bill. 
We have been delayed. It was away back in September when 
the Secretary of State was before the Committee on Military 
Affairs and made that statement. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. FLoop] said the other day that Wednesday after Wednesday 
had passed and that I had not called the bill up. My committee 
has not been called Wednesday after Wednesday. I was not, 
so far as I am concerned, waiting on the State Department, 
because I knew, without criticism of that department, that it 
would take time, and I did not believe they would ever get an 
agreement with the Italian Government. I believe that the 
Italian Government does not desire that their aliens shall be 
sent back. They do not want them drafted here, because it is 
more to their interest to have them take the jobs of American 
boys at increased wages and send the money back to replenish 
the depleted exchequer of that country than it is to have these 
men fight either in their armies or in our own. Will we stand 
idly by and see this done? 

These aliens throw themselves back here and say, “ We will 
get the protection of this country, we will get the benedictions 
of a great and free land,” but when it comes te standing side 
by side with the boys you are sending to the trenches, they 
throw themselves back in the harness and say, “ We are aliens, 
and therefore we can not be compelled to fight.” This bill puts 
the option up to the alien, It simply allows him to choose 
whom he shall serve. We have the right to deport them. It 
must not be done in a harsh manner, and therefore it is left to 
the President, and the bill provides that as soon as practicable 
these deportations shall be made. Knowing many of them, as I 
and as you gentlemen do, I do not believe there will have to be 
many deportations, because when they know that the option is 
up to them either to fight or go back, they will withdraw their 
claims of exemption and take their places side by side with the 
boys of our constituents back home. [Applause.] They do not 
want to be sent back home. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BURNETT. I can not. All of this bill, except the first 
section, ends with the war. The purpose of that was that if we 
could not provide ships during the period of the war to deport 
them, then that after the war these men who have made them- 
-selves so disagreeable and undesirable must be sent out of this 
country and forever forfeit the right to become American cit- 
izens. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the authorities here that I could read 
on these various questions, but they are so well established that 
I deem it unnecessary at this time to further call attention to 
the law giving us the right to deport undesirable aliens. A 
question of international law is involved as well as the ques- 
tion of treaty, but, gentlemen, this bill is so framed that, in 
my humble judgment and in the judgment at least of a large 
majority of my committee, there is no infraction of a treaty 
and no violation of international law. [Applause] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserye the balance of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
yield five minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I think any- 
one would have to oppose this bill in its present form in 
spite of the fact that it has a very good purpose. It has 
mixed up deportation and naturalization, They stand on en- 
tirely different principles. Deportation ought, in courtesy, to 
be done only by treaty, especially with our allies; but even on 
deportation this bill has been drawn so that it only deports men 
who belong to a nation that is at war with Germany and bars 
from entry only those who ure subject to military service. The 
effect of that is odd. An Englishman would be barred because 


he is subject to military service; an Irishman would not, be- 
cause he is not subject to military service. A Canadian, as long 
as he is not subject to military service, would not be barred, 


neither would an Australian or a New Zealander, but you send a 
Frenchman or an Italian or an Englishman back. Those are the 
orly ones who would be barred from entry under the third sec- 
tion. And again, if there are enemy subjects here they are now 
given full power to stay here and do as they please and they will 
not be deported ; they can not be, in fact. We have not got the 
tonnage to deport, and “as soon as practicable” means after 
the war, and that provision ought to be left out. It is amenable 
to objection and is objected to by the State Department. 

The other part of this bill, to bar those who claim exemption 
from naturalization, nobody can object to, neither the State 
Department nor any foreign country. This bill would say that 
an Englishman or Frenchman or Italian who comes from coun- 
tries that are really fighting and have military service shall 
not be naturalized. Now, there is a broad principle. If there 
are any men in this country, even enemy subjects, Austrian or 
German—lI know boys who came here when they were six months 
old and who tried to get into the United States Army and fight— 
those boys after the war is over or even now ought to be allowed 
to become American citizens, men who have been here and 
have become Americanized. Besides there are a great many 
people here from neutral countries, from Holland and other 
countries, They have a right to stay here. They can not be 
deported, No agreement would be made to deport them. 
But those neutrals who are here and do not want to become 
Ameriean citizens in this time of stress or fight under the flag of 
the United States or any of its allies ought not to be allowed 
to be American citizens hereafter, neutrals though they be. 
They can carry on business here, but they shall not become 
American citizens unless in this critical time they are ready to 
do a citizen's duty. Mr. Chairman, we want to get at the good 
purposes of this bill and to do nothing that would interfere 
with treaties for deportation and the settling of that matter 
through the State Department in a proper way, and therefore 
I have prepared a bill to amend the naturalization laws so that 
no alien in this country who says he will not perform the duties 
of a citizen shall hereafter become a citizen. I will read this, 
although I do not know whether I have the time to do so: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That hereafter the privilege of naturalization and 
of becoming a citizen of the United States shall not extend to any per- 
son who shall claim exemption from military service by reason of his 
not being a citizen of the United States unless such person within 30 
days after making such claim shall actuaily enlist in this or some other 
country for military service against the nation with whom the United 
States is at war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The second section provides 
for past cases in the same way. : 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield some of his time? 
I believe I used 14 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I shall only 
take a few moments at this time to say I am compelled to oppose 
this bill. Since I have had the honor of a seat in Congress I 
have worked in every way possible to restrict immigration. We 
now see some of the penalties of a large and a loose immigra- 
tion, and I venture to assure those who are on this floor that this 
sort of legislation will not cure the present trouble, but will 
make the present situation, in fact, infinitely worse and more 
confused. Further, Mr. Chairman, I dislike to hear any Member 
of this House say he proposes to pass a bill here as a scare, to 
scare people, and send it to another body, there to be corrected 
when treaties now under negotiation come into force. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed now and forever to letting it be 
known for one hour that the United States makes any of its 
treaties mere scraps of paper. I am firm in the conviction that 
this legislation proposes to violate the treaty solemnly entered 
into by the United States with Italy. 

Further, I have firmly resolved, and have so stated on the 
floor, that I would support the President of the United States 
during this war. I mean to do it. To fly in the face of the State 
Department is not to support the President. We know that when 
treaties are made through our State Department and that we 
have but one means of communicating with foreign countries, 
and that is through the President of the United States, it can 
not be right in my opinion for this House to attempt legislation 
of this kind, which will throw us into turmoil at once with cer- 
tain countries and possibly later with countries now neutral— 
Sweden, Norway, and possibly others. I am sincere in my oppo- 
sition. I hate to oppose certain features of the bill. I know this 
is a grent hue-and-cry measure. It has been unfortunate that 
the alien who had not even taken out his first papers was able 
to laugh and jeer at the alien next door who had taken out his 
first papers and was subject to the draft. 

I have not time just now to read the document from the State 
Department before me, but I am satisfied that the passage of this 
legislation even by one body would throw not only the forth- 
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coming draft into confusion and disturbance, but would create 
n round of misunderstanding throughout the country among 
those who have come here to enjoy our liberties and to whom we 
have not yet given the full rights of citizenship. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITII. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I wanted to ask how this meas- 
ure Would affect our relations with foreign countries? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It certainly will affect the 
Finnish population of this country and the Polish population. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take it the second paragraph of section 
1 is liable to the construction given by the gentleman from 
Washington. But if the committee will accept an amendment 
by inserting after “any,” in line 5, the word “such,” then it 
would be limited to those aliens only who are citizens or sub- 
jects of countries that are at war. Under the present phraseol- 
ogy of “any alien who may have been exempted ” it is not lim- 
ited to aliens who are subjects of countries that are at war with 
Germany. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire now 
to yield five minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND]. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND,’ Mr. Chairman, there is not any good 
reason that can be advanced why citizens of a country at war 
with the central powers should not serve either in the armies 
of their own country or in the armies of the country where they 
may chance to be residing. That, as I understand, is the pur- 
pose aimed at by this legislation, and with which most of us 
are in sympathy. I have repeatedly had that subject up with 
aliens in my own district, and I have uniformly told them it 
was their duty to serve with our Army or their own army, 
‘The only question is as to the best and most effective means 
of accomplishing that purpose. I do not believe this bill will 
accomplish its supposed purpose. 

This bill is simply a species of retaliatory legislation, which 
is a very bad species of legislation. In all respects retaliatory 
legislation is bad. While we might have the power to say that 
un alien must serve, or, refusing to do so, may be deported, 
for every nation has the right to exclude, in the last analysis, 
from its own society members whom it does not desire. It 
would simply inyoke retaliatory legislation against Americans 
who happened to be residing abroad. Every nation would have 
the same right to pass retaliatory legislation against our citi- 
zens who happened by any reason to be in those countries. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman feel that if we have 
American citizens abroad that are unwilling to come home 
and join our Army over here and fight with our troops, we 
ought to be permitted to go abroad and draft them? 

Mr. BORLAND. Not in all cases. I know many young men 
who are engaged in driving ambulances over. there, and doing 
other necessary and humane work, many of them with credit, 
and lots of them would have to come home. Some of them 
might be drafted into other armies, who are not liable to mili- 
tary service in this country at all. 

There fre many reasons why that form of retaliatory legisla- 
tion should not be indulged in. I understand the State De- 
partment is working out a plan whereby the resident aliens in 
this country will be subject to military service, and if that can 
be done it is infinitely preferred to this method of retaliatory 
legislation, It is infinitely to be preferred to have a treaty 
with our allies in Europe to the effect that their citizens resi- 
dent in this country shall be subject to our draft law, and 
thereby get the military service of the man himself rather 
than to go to the retaliatory extremity of deporting him in 
ease he refuses voluntarily to submit to the draft. Now, with 
that kind of a solution, a solution by treaty, the rights of 
Americans resident abroad can be properly protected. In this 
kind of legislation they can not be. According to my judgment, 
there is infinitely more argument in favor of the treaty method 
of dealing with this subject than the retaliatory legislative 
method of dealing with the subject. I can not believe but 
what the treaty method will be much more effective. Under 
no circumstances, it seems to me, ought we to pass this law 
until Congress is satisfied that the countries involved will not 
enter into an effective treaty on the subject. 

But the very reverse is the case. We are told by the State 
Department that the countries involved are making every effort 
te enter into a satisfactory treaty. Manifestly it is not an 
easy thing to do. Manifestly it must contain exceptions of cer- 
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tain rights, certain occupations, of certain classes of citizens. 
There are many complications we can easily foresee in the 
terms of such a treaty, and I have no doubt that the nations 
in good faith are trying to work that out. I am confident vur 
State Department is attempting to work it out in the utmost 
good faith and for the express purpose sought to be reached in 
this bill. f have not any reason to doubt that representatives of 
other countries are working with equal diligence to bring about 
a satisfactory solution of the question. Now, as long as that 
is true, as long as we have the assurance that both sides are 
anxious and willing to solve this problem in the most effective 
way it can be solved, it seems to me it would be entirely hasty 
and improper for Congress to pass this law and then send it 
over to another body and say that if in the meantime it de- 
velops we have violated any treaties we will let another body 
correct our mistakes. That is not the way in which we ought 
to approach this question. We ought to solve this problem so 
as to get the men into the ranks, and I believe this bill will not 
do it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hayes] 30 minutes. We have divided 
the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to use only a Small 
portion of my time. 

I am yery much surprised, Mr. Chairman, to hear the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] state that this is “ retalia- 
tory ” legislation. That is not the spirit of it at all. It is not 
the purpose, and it can not have that result. Whenever an 
alien comes to this country and enters our industries the 
presumption is that he comes here to form a part of our popu- 
lation, whether he intends ever to become naturalized and be- 
come in a legal sense a citizen or not; and, if so, it seems to 
me he owes the. same obligation to the country which extends 
to him protection and of whose opportunities he has taken the 
fullest advantage—he has the same duty that the man who 
was born upon the soil has. 

But this bill does not even go so far as to include all such 
aliens. It aims only to include those who owe a double duty 
to get into the war and to defend the rights not only of this 
country but of the country from which he came and to which 
he owed allegiance. He has a double duty. That is the only 
class of aliens that this bill affects—those aliens who are 
citizens or subjects of the countries at war with Germany or 
the central powers of Europe; and if a man has the right sort 
of manhood in him it seems to me he would not desire to be 
exempted from military duty, but would be willing to serve 
either in the armies of this country or of the country of his 
birth. This bill gives him an opportunity to do military duty 
either in this country of which he is a resident or in the country 
of his birth, He may take his choice. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the State Department has had months— 
six months, at least—to negotiate any treaties that may be 
necessary. I feel certain that no treaties are necessary in this 
case. They have not done it, and it seems to me it is about 
time that these young men in the United States who have this 
double obligation should be made to take their places shoulder 
to shoulder with our own boys who are going out to fight for the 
rights of America, 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. COX. Last summer Congress passed a bill, did it not, 
empowering our allies to come here and voluntarily recruit their 
own people? 

Mr. HAYES, It did. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know how England, France, 
and Italy are getting along in this country, recruiting their 
own men in this country, to go back and fight for their own 
country? 

Mr. HAYES. I think they have made some progress, but I 
presume not great progress from the experience I have had in 
my own district. 

Mr. COX. About the time Congress adjourned, three months 
after we had passed that law, I wrote to the English Embassy 
here in Washington to know how many men they had recruited 
under the law that Congress had passed giving them the power 
to come here and recruit their own men. If I recollect correctly, 
it was about 2,200 men, all they were able to muster; and yet 
it is conceded that England has 400,000 men in this country 
subject to military duty. i 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, many of them have volunteered. 
I do not want to put any slurs upon Englishmen who are resi- 
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dent in this country. I know from my personal knowledge that 
there are a great many men who ought to be willing to fight and 
ought to be included in the first draft who are claiming exemp- 
tion as aliens when their own country and when this country 
are at war with Germany. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have so many requests for time that 
I do not intend to take up much myself to discuss this ques- 
tion. But I want to say that this bill does not affect those men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], who 
are here temporarily. If they have not a permanent residence 
in this country or a fixed place of abode, of course, they are 
not obliged to register, and they will not be listed among those 
who are to be drafted and included in the armed forces of the 
United States. This bill does not reach those at all. It reaches 
only those who are permanently here, who intend to be citizens 
of the United States, and who ought not to be here if they do 
not so intend. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Assuming that there is a 
large section of Finnish revolutionists somewhere on the Pacific 
coast, does the gentleman fancy making them into a United 
States regiment of troops? 

Mr. HAYES. No; but I would favor enlisting them in a 
regiment of American boys among whom they reside, and plac- 
ing upon them the duties that devolve upon every citizen of 
military age. or else oblige them to get out. That is the way I 
feel about it. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. How 
much time have I consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed six minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield before he closes? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman point 
out in ‘his bill where there is any discrimination created by the 
language of the bill against those who are here temporarily and 
those who are here permanently as residents? 

Mr. HAYES. There is nothing in the bill, I think, that ex- 
pressly makes any distinction between the two classes of aliens. 
A man who is only temporarily in this country is not obliged to 
register, and so will not be included in the selective draft. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman define what a “ temporary 
resident“ here means? 

Mr. HAYES. If a man is here as a traveler or on business 
temporarily, and intends when his business is completed to re- 
turn to his own country, of course he is not a resident of this 
country, and he would not be included. 

Mr. SNYDER. That would not contemplate including any 
man who is a single man working here in an industry and living 
with some man who is a resident? 

Mr. HAYES. He would be a resident. 

Mr. SNYDER. And he would be included? 

. HAYES. He would be included, of course. ; 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. If you wait until a treaty has been negotiated 
between the United States and Russia regarding the Finnish, 
it will mean that we will never get the Finnish in either army, 
because there is a treaty between the Grand Duchy of Finland 
and Russia which exempts them from military duty. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that all aliens here tem- 
porarily, as suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Granam], would have 60 days to get out. even if this law 
went into effect? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. The third line in the bill, it seems 
to me, thoroughly explains the inquiries of the various gentle- 
men in regard to the language used. It is, “That any alien 
eligible by existing law to become a citizen.” It seems to me 
that solves it. If he is not a resident, he would not be in- 
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cluded. 

Mr. HAYES. No. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 


Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentieman explain further how long 
a man could maintain a temporary residence in this country 
without becoming eligible to citizenship? 

Mr. HAYES, He might maintain it for a lifetime. 
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Mr. SNYDER. That would not be-a temporary residence, if 
he was here for a lifetime. 

Mr. HAYES. If he is here expecting to return, he does not 
become a permanent resident here. The gentleman is an attor- 
ney and is familiar with the law in regard to residence. 

Mr. SNYDER. No; I am not an attorney. 

Mr. HAYES. If a man goes to a place not intending to 
make it his home, he never becomes a resident. 

Mr. SNYDER. I am in favor of this bill and I am looking 
for information. I have in my employ quite a nuinber of aliens 
who ought to be citizens, and I want to know how long these 
men can remain in this country and be considered temporary 
residents and not subject to this act. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of law, the resi- 
dence of a man is controlled entirely by his intention, as mani- 
fested not by what he says but by the things that he does—by 
his acts. If his actions indicate that he is here only tem- 
porarily, he never becomes a resident, and therefore he would 
not be liable under this law at all. ‘ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. EMERSON]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I am strongly in favor of this bill. I did not know that we 
had to have a treaty with any other country in order to expel 
from this country an undesirable alien; and if there is any alien 
in this country who will not fight for this country in this hour, 
he is undesirable and should be expelled. [Applause.] 

If there is any alien now living in this country who feels that 
he would be better off somewhere else I would suggest that 
he immediately go to such a place. 

Why did these aliens leave their native land; why did they 
leave their fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, wives, and chil- 
dren and come across the Atlantic to live in a new land? Why 
did they give up old associations that were dear to them, old 
friends, old scenes? They did these things because they wanted 
to better their condition. They did these things to get better 
wages, better living conditions, a better form of government; 
in fact, they came here to find liberty, as they had been op- 
pressed in their own countries. 

They found here an asylum where they could enjoy liberty, 
religious and civil; where they could work and receive suffi- 
cient compensation for their labor. They have received all 
these blessings, all these privileges, all these opportunities in 
America. We are now engaged in the greatest war this country 
has ever known, and the result of this war will determine 
whether these liberties which they have enjoyed shall be con- 
tinued or whether the world shall be ruled by the form of gov- 
ernment that caused many of them to leave their native land. 
If there are any aliens living in this country who have lived here 
long enough to become citizens, and who have enjoyed all these 
privileges they should either be subject to military service or 
they should leave the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. EMERSON. I have not the time. If I had the time I 
should be glad to yield. The citizen or alien who will not 
stand up and fight for the institutions of this country should 
not enjoy the privileges of being an American citizen. 

If this country is not strong enough and intelligent enough 
to make these aliens do their duty then we are not strong enough 
and intelligent enough to win this war. 

Statistics show that in the city of Cleyeland, where I live, 
that in many precincts 3 aliens haye registered to 1 citizen. 
These aliens sit quietly by, enjoy this liberty, this prosperity, 
this great advantage of living in America and yet they owe no 
obligation to defend these liberties when they are endangered. 
And besides, they laugh at the American boy who has to be sent 
across 3,000 miles of ocean and fight. But while I believe we 
should make aliens fight for this country, I believe if the alien 
does fight for this country he is good enough to become a citizen 
of this country without further act of naturalization. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This war is no pink-tea affair, We see the possibilities of 
defeat staring us in the face unless we use every ounce of energy 
we have. Three thousand miles of ocean may be all that saves 
us from having the enemy on our own soil. The allies’ fleet 
may be all that keeps the foe from our door. Suppose then 
the allies’ fleet is removed from between us and the enemy, are 
we prepared to meet the enemy? We should have every avail- 
able man possible. Our large cities are filled with aliens who 
work at our high wages, enjoy our privileges, and drink of our 
prosperity, but share none of the responsibilties. Will it always 
be thus? 

If we permit the alien to do this, he is willing, as long as we 
will permit him to do it. How long will we continue? But 
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it is an outrage upon the young men of this country who are 
called upon to bear this extra burden. How long will we con- 
tinue to be the laughing stock of the world. [Applause.] 

If we do not do something now, how are we going to ask the 
fathers and mothers of this country to buy liberty bonds, to 
buy Red Cross stamps, to buy all these other things we are 
asking them to buy? How are we going to ask them to have 
wheatless days, meatless days, heatless days, workless days, 
and perhaps worse than this even before this war is over? 

Let us pass this alien-slacker bill and force Mr. Alien to pay 
back in part for the privilege of living in this land of the free, 
where he can educate his children, where he ean worship God 
as he pleases, where he can work for high wages, where he can 
have all the comforts of an orderly home. 

These privileges we give to every alien who seeks shelter under 
the protection of the Stars and Stripes, but we ask the alien to 
uphold the institutions of this country in peace and in war. 
After we have given him all these privileges, I feel it is not 
asking too much if we insist that he pay back some of this 
obligation. This is a war of efficiency more than a war between 
countries. The question to be determined is, Which is the more 
efficient—a democracy or an autocracy? That will be the ques- 
tion that is settled by this war, and there should be no draw. 
If the Kaiser wins, then autocracy will be classed as the more 
efficient form of government; if the allies, with our aid, win, 
then a democracy will be considered the most efficient form of 
government. 

If we win, then it will be considered best for all citizens 
to vote and have a voice in the Government. If the Kaiser 
wins, then it will be corsidered that the few are better qualified 
to have a voice in the Government. 

It seems to me that if I were an alien and had fled from a 
land of militarism, a land of oppression, a land where the few 
governed the many, and had come to a land where I could 
speak and act as I felt, where I could enjoy liberty in its fullest 
sense, where I could take a part in the running of the Govern- 
ment; if I could have all these privileges, and came here be- 
cause I could have them, after I had been here and enjoyed 
these same privileges for many years, and I found these privi- 
teges and these liberties endangered, I would be willing to fight 
for these liberties and privileges that I-might hand them on to 
my children and those who came after me. [Applause.] 

Many aliens are willing to do this; many aliens have enlisted 
voluntarily; many aliens have waived these exemptions and have 
entered the Army. They are just as good as if they were 
Americans, and I am willing to welcome to our great American 
family those who make this sacrifice. 

But the contemptible alien slacker who has enjoyed all these 
privileges belongs in the first-line trench, and there is where he 
should be placed. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the chairman of the committee [Mr. Burnerr] has an- 
swered, I think sufficiently, the question as to treaties, so far 
as it affects this bill and its provisions. I will not go into that 
phase of the question at this time. 

There are but two provisions in the bill. The committee 
will ask to strike out section 2. The first provision is that no 
one shall remain in the United States who is subject to the 
provisions of the draft law and will not participate in the war, 
either in this country or his native land, or withdraw his 
exemption claim, or who hereafter makes application for ex- 
emption under the draft law. In other words, the effect of 
the first section of the bill is to prohibit aliens eligible by ex- 
isting law to become naturalized citizens of the United States 
who are natives or subjects of countries which are at war with 
Germany or with any of the other central countries of Europe 
from ever becoming American citizens when they have claimed 
or shall hereafter claim exemption from the selective draft. The 
section also requires the deportation of such aliens as soon as 
it is practicable to do so. 

Second, which are the provisions of section 3 of the bill, those 
who are fighting with us and are natives of England, France, 
or Italy, should not be permitted to come to this country pend- 
ing the war. In other words, their draft limit is higher than 
ours, and the man over 80 should remain in his own country 
and give the service to his country where he belongs in its hour 
of need and distress. We should not open the doors for a man 
of that kind who will not fight for his own country, but seeks 
to come to America, where we can not draft him. IApplause.] 

I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that among those registered under the draft last year there 
were 1,275,907 men who were aliens. 


The total number registered under the provisions of the 
selective draft act of May 18, 1917, was 9,649,988, of which 
1,229,259 were classified as aliens. According to the summary, 
sheets in the office of the Provost Marshal General, this latter 
number does not include those subjects of foreign countries 
who have declared their intention of becoming citizens of the 
United States but who have not completed their citizenship 
here, There are, therefore, a large number of registrants not 
classified as aliens who, under treaty stipulations, if exercised, 
would be exempt from compulsory or other military service. 
Below is given a table showing the total number of registrants 
by States and Territories and the number of such registrants 
classified as aliens: 
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Under the selective-draft law quotas from the States and 
Territories and subdivisions were based upon the estimated 
population thereof, and in many subdivisions the registration 
returns showed a very large percentage of registrants classified 
as aliens. In some cases the pereentage of those classified as 
aliens exceeds 65 per cent of the total number registered. This 
situation works a hardship en the citizen population of a com- 
munity, and the man who under the laws of his native country 
may be obligated to render military service is resting here an- 
swerable to no one. I want to state to start out with, and to 
suggest that possibly 50 or 60 per cent of those men claimed 
their exemptions because they were advised by counsel or by 
their friends that if they made the claim that they were aliens 
they would be exempt. Having this advice and the facts being 
with them they took advantage of it. Among American boys 
I understand that the percentage has been very high of those 
who claimed exemption. The other 40 per cent of the aliens 
who are intent upon avoiding service are the ones who spoil 
the whole basket of apples, and we should enact a Jaw that 
will reach all of them. If a man will not enter the service of 
this country in its present need—and here we have more than 
1,200,000 of them—if he will not go to his own country and 
assist his own country in making the same fight that we are 
making, there can be no distinction between them. We are 
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all fighting for the same cause, fighting the same common 
enemy. If one wins, we all win, These men should beyond 
cavil be ready and willing to give their service. If not, they 
do not belong in the United States and the sooner we get rid of 
them the better. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I would be pleased to if I could, but not at 
this time. I have only five minutes. Now, we say to these 
men, “ Gentlemen, you haye come to this country to receive its 
benefits. You are beyond the pale of the law of your own 
country. They can not reach across and bring you back to 
France, England, or Italy.” These other countries are willing 
that we should pass a law that will prevent these men claiming 
exemption, or that if they claim the exemption they will be de- 
ported. That is all there is in this bill. Place this law on the 
statute books, so that everyone may understand that there is 
no exemption for an alien of England or France or Italy, and 
that if he does claim that exemption he will be deported. Fur- 
ther, he can nevér become a citizen of America. When you do 
this we will find that there will be a ready response and but 
few will ever be in a position to be deported. We hope 95 per 
cent, at least, will withdraw their claims to exemption and 
will enter the service of this country, because they know that 
the very moment they are deported and landed on the shores 
of England, France, or Italy, if they are within the military 
age, they will be drafted and placed in the armies of their own 
native country, where they ought to be. From one end of this 
country to the other complaint has been made that here is an 
American boy who has been drafted, while here is an alien who 
is exempted, without any effort on the part of the American 
Congress to fix it so that the alien shall serve either in this 
country or his native land. There is dissatisfaction with the 
father, mother, and relatives of our boys that this alien who 
is receiving the benefits of this exemption does not participate 
in this country or in the service and army of the country to 
which he belongs. [Applause.] This bill should pass. It is 
workable. Good results will follow its enactment. 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JoHNsoN] if he will use some of his time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of. Washington. Mr. Chairman, how much 
time have I occupied? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 46 minutes left. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I presume 
that under legislation such as this any alien can be forced to 
become a drafted soldier of the United States and then to be- 
come a citizen. That would end that. It might be said that any 
man, alien or otherwise, who was good enough to fight for this 
country, even when drafted, is entitled to become a citizen. 
In the brief inquiry I have made I had difficulty in finding the 
status of an alien in the United States Army, It may be in- 
teresting to some of the Members to know that in 1894 an act 
was passed limiting enlistments in time of peace to citizens or 

_persons who have made their legal declaration of their intention 
to become citizens. In 1898 enlistments in the Reserve Corps 
were limited to citizens or persons who have made legal declara- 
tion of their intention to become citizens. 

The act of 1917: Voluntary enlistments under act of May 18, 
1917, subject to the same qualifications as under existing law, 
except as to age. 

Enlistments in Navy: Revised Statutes, 1420, as amended 
by act of August 22, 1912 (87 Stat., 356, sec. 2), certain dis- 
qualifications for enlistment prescribed, but nothing said with 
respect to citizenship. There is apparently no law restricting 
the enlistment of aliens during either peace or war. Aliens 
are, however, excluded, even if they have declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens, under article 3524 of the Navy Regu- 
lations of 1913. 

Naturalization of enlisted men (Rev. Stat., 2166): Aliens who 
have enlisted in the Regular or Volunteer Army may become 
citizens after honorable discharge without having made declara- 
tion of intention to become citizens, 

The act of July 26, 1894 (28 Stat., 124): Aliens who have 
enlisted in the Navy or Marine Corps may become citizens after 
honorable discharge without having made declaration of inten- 
tion to become citizens. 

The act of June 30, 1914, is practically the same as the act 
of July 26, 1894. 

All that this bill is for is to camouflage the people and satisfy 
the hue and cry about Americans who submit to the draft while 
their alien brothers are here and do not have to submit, 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. Did the gentleman find any law of the United 
3 ee would affect the status of these draft aliens after 
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Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. The first-paper citizens who 
go into the draft now? What would happen to a man drafted 
into the Army when he came back here after the war? 

Mr. HAYES. He would make his proof as usual. 

Š Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. After fighting for the United 
tates? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; under force. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And the man would not 
have a right to vote, and yet he fought for America, came back, 
and has to apply for papers for helping to defend this country 
under force. 

Gentlemen, is it legal, is it in keeping with the democracy of 
America, to force a man of military age to give up his country, 
his nationality, or else leave the country and be classed as an 
undesirable criminal after he has lived in America, to give up 
his citizenship? 

Mr. BURNETT. And yet the present draft law includes 
them. That is an assault on the present draft law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Personally, I am sorry the 
draft did not require the registration of all aliens. i 

Mr. BURNETT. It does, between the ages of 21 and 31. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I mean all aliens, whether 
of draft age or not—aliens and alien enemies of all ages. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. What does the gentleman from 
Washington say to the second section, which provides that the 
President is authorized and empowered, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, to draft any alien in the United 
States to perform such mental or physical labor on the farm, in 
the manufacturing establishments, or other enterprises as he 
may deem necessary or proper? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am told that that section 
is to go out. At the time I took my original position against 
this bill that preposterous section was supposed to be one of its 
star features. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a letter from the Secretary of 
State, giving his objections to this legislation at this time. In 
his letter he does not call attention to the fact that the Presi- 
dent, through the State Department, is the agency through 
which the United States deals with other countries, but we all 
know that to be the fact. But in the letter written to me some 
time ago—and he has since written letters to other Members— 
the Secretary of State begs that this legislation be not taken 
up while his department is engaged in negotiating draft“ 
treaties. Mr. Chairman, that we have passed much important 
war legislation because it has been requested by the President of 
the United States and that the President wanted the legislation 
as a war measure has been enough. And now, when the Secretary 
of State in a dignified way requests Congress to withhold legis- 
lation on this subject, it is, in my opinion, the least this body 
can do to give heed to the request of that department, which 
is organized to deal with the foreign governments. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman read that letter to 
which he refers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will be glad to read it. 
This letter is dated September 17, 1917. I think that anyone 
who has given attention to the matter will know that it takes 
time to negotiate treaties, and I have wondered where the 
Congress of the United States would have stood if before the 
war its Members had read that the allies had proposed to draft 
citizens of the United States. I can hear the voices ringing 
now calling for protection of American citizens. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is the letter the gentleman 
refers to from the State or the War Department? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, It is from the State Depart- 
ment, from the Secretary of State. The letter is as follows: 

My Dran Mn. JOHNSON : I have received your letter of September 15, 
in which gon request an expression of my views regarding the provisions 
of H. R. 5667, which provides for the deportation under certain circum- 
stances of citizens or subjects of the countries who are at war with the 
“central powers of Europe"; for the drafting of “any alien in the 
United States” to perform certain classes of “ mental or physical labor 
on the farms, in the manufacturing establishments, or other enterprises - 
in the United States,” and for other purposes. 

You are doubtless aware of the provisions of Senate resolution No. 
108 of July 31 (calendar day Aug. 1), 1917. Acting in pursuance of 
the provisions of this resolution, the department has undertaken to 
initiate negotiations with each of the allied powers looking to the con- 
clusion of agreements providing for the drafting of the 71 5 5 or sub- 

ects of either of the contracting parties who may be residing in the 
erritory of the other country. hese agreements, it is hoped, will 
cover the various needs and desires of each country with respect to 
military service of the citizens or subjects of those countries who 


ma 
be residing in the United States, as well as of the citizens of the United 
States ding in those countries, 


That is the argument, statement, and request of the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Robert Lansing. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
anything nearer the present time than that letter? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. T understand that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which, in my opin- 
ion, is where this bill ought to have been considered and not in 
the Committee on Immigration, has such a letter, dated only 
one week back. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is five months ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And in the meantime trea- 
ties have been negotiated with Great Britain and Canada and 
are in process of negotiation with Italy and France. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
any information showing that the State Department has ceased 
to live in a state of hope and has gotten down to some actual 
realities? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I just stated that negotia- 
tions for two treaties were announced as concluded with Great 
Britain and Canada. 

Mr. WALSH. Simply the negotiations; but does the gentle- 
man not understand that it is the purpose of the State Depart- 
ment to wait until all the cobelligerent nations have accepted 
treaties before any of them are sent to the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is not the purpose of this 
legislation to help the State Department; it is being passed for 
the purpose of scare and camouflage. I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think that is a proper statement for 
the gentleman to make. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I believe that to be the fact, 
nevertheless. From the statements made at the very beginning 
of this debate, I think it is apparent that no one expects this bill 
to do more than pass the House of Representatives. Here we 
can make great talk for it, please our constituents, and offend 
only those in our districts who can not vote. No wonder the 
bin is popular. But is it right? If it was really desired to enact 
legislation to catch the alien slacker, why not turn this bill in- 
side out, and make it read so that our allies may come to the 
United. States and draft their nationals? That would get the 
slackers of our allies who may be, and doubtless are, hiding out 
in the United States in very considerable numbers. Such legis- 
lation would violate no treaty, and, as a matter of fact, would 
be in accord with the treaties now in process of negotiation by 
the State Department. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not discussed, nor shall I discuss, the 
other paragraphs of this bill—the deportation and other clauses. 
We are told that section 2 is to be taken out. The sections 
following that one may be all right, but I base my objection to 
the bill on the fact that the State Department, which has the 
right to say, requests that the bill be not passed. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that on 
another occasion I addressed myself to the subject matter of 
this bill at length in this House, I do not propose to burden 
the House with any extended remarks at this time. I have 
watched the attempts of those who oppose this legislation to 
base their opposition on some reasonable grounds, but every- 
thing that has so far shown itself has been a fishing expedi- 
tion since we started this discussion up‘ to the present time, 
and it has reached nowhere. Not a single reason has been 
advanced against the passage of this legislation. I am one of 
those who believe that thousands of men in this country who 
will come under the operation of an act such as this are not 
so anxious to evade service, but they have been assured that 
there is a grave doubt whether or not they shall ever be sub- 
ject to service; and if we pass legislation now, I believe a 
great percentage of those men will speedily respond to the 
call, not because they have been scared but because a doubtful 
question has been settled. That is so in Boston, and I believe 
it is so in every large city in the country. I said before that 
not an argument has been advanced against the of 
this bill. My friend from Alabama IMr. Burnett] has said 
that no treaty rights are involved. I think he is a pretty 
good constitutional lawyer, and his judgment on that point is 
good enough for me. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JouNson] tried to find an argument that Sweden and Norway 
and other neutral countries were brought in under this bill, 
and it is evident that he has not read the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman let me 
state the countries that are included under this bill? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I have only three minutes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will yield the gentleman an 
additional three minutes, 
Mr. GALLIVAN, Very well; go ahead. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think I have a statement 
here. Foreigners have the right to live here as long as they 
wish without being citizens of the United States of America, 
exactly as Americans have the right to live, as they do, in 
Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela, Turkey, China, Canada, Spain, 
France, without, for that matter, becoming Mexicans, Vene- 
zuelans, Turks, and so forth. That is just one of the difficulties 
you get into. I yield the gentleman three minutes of my time. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I am grateful to the gentleman. I do not 
believe the gentleman made clear what he attempted to make 
clear. At any rate I can not connect his observation with any- 
thing I have said. I am fearful that he was not following me. 
I repeat what I have already said. Not a single argument has 
been advanced against the passage of this bill, and even the 
men who stood here an hour ago trying to filibuster and pre- 
vent its consideration have all taken to the woods. [Laughter.] 
Like the Arabs, they have folded their tents and have silently 
stolen away. 

I hope the committee Will finish the discussion of this bill 
in the two hours provided by the rule, and that under the 
five-minute rule we shall go to work speedily and that before 
this House adjourns to-day the bill will have been passed by an 
overwhelming majority of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Would that entitle this to be called the Flood 
elimination bill, inasmuch as the gentleman has said that all of 
its opponents have taken to the woods? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Not coming from the regions near the Mis- 
sissippi, I do net quite gather what this has to do with “ floods.” 
Mayhap the gentleman from Missouri refers to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. MEEKER. I rather think the gentleman got the point. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Let us waste no more time. We have been 
asked by the War Department to hurry through an amendment 
to the selective draft which will compel the registration for 
service of all American boys who have passed the age of 21 
years since June 5 last. And in the same breath we are be- 
sought to delay the passage of this bill which will force the 
alien welcher“ to get on the line or get out of this country. 
For myself, unless this bill passes, I shall hesitate in giving 
my support to the first proposition which I have mentioned; if 
we get the aliens, we may not need the others, and pray God 
we may never need them. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, pass this bill to-day and help to correct what 
would otherwise be a gross injustice. Pass this bill and the 
mothers of the boys now in France and in the camps and the 
eantonments will feel sure that there is no discrimination— 
that rich and poor, high and low, citizen and noncitizen, are all 
within the power of the Government. This Nation will then 
truly stand as a symbol of inviolable justice. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. x 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I would not be in favor of 
this bill at this time if I knew that the State Department would 
negotiate treaties with other Governments at war with Germany 
in time to get their subjects who are in this country into the 
military service in time to do some good, but in the absence of 
knowledge that they will negotiate such treaties in time to get 
those subjects into the military service so that they can accom- 
plish some good, and particularly in the first draft, I feel justi 
fied in voting for the bill. I think that the subjects of other 
Governments at war with our enemies who are in this country 
should be compelled to come into our military service or into 
the service of their own country. It has been a great injustice 
to our own people, I think, that the subjects of other countries 
fighting with us against a common enemy should be counted in 
the quota of men to be furnished under the draft law, and yet 
should be exempted from military service and be permitted to 
remain at work here when our own boys were compelled to go 
to war to fight for their Governments as well as ours. 

But I rose particularly to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question in regard to section 3 of the bill. That section pro- 
vides that after 30 days from the passage of the act no alien 
who is a native or the subject of any country that is engaged 
in war with Germany or the central powers shall be permitted 
to enter the United States “ except by permission of the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” In view of the fact that the House 
and the country well know the views of the President of the 
United States on admitting foreigners to this country, he hav- 
ing been persistently opposed to the Burnett immigration bill 
and having vetoed it after both Houses of Congress had passed 
it, does not the chairman think that that exception in section 3 
will absolutely destroy the effect of this section of the bill, be- 
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cause the President, unless he changes his views entirely. on the 
immigration question, will permit all foreigners, regardless of 
their illiteracy or other undesirable qualifications to come into 
the eountry. The President’s views on that question are well 
known. And unless that exception is stricken out he will prob- 
ably nullify the section by a general Executive order permitting 
them all to come in. 

Now, if that is true, does not the chairman think that * 
tion ought to be taken out of section 3? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will say to the gentleman that the de 
pose of that is because we are constantly getting foreigners 
over here from thdse countries who do not come within the 
scope of section 4, which says it shall not apply to accredited 
officials of ‘foreign Governments nor their suites, families, 
guests, or servants. There are frequently men who come here 
not accredited but for the p of consultations, negotia- 
tions, and so forth. I do think the suggestion of the gentleman 
should not prevail, because the purpose of this would be to 
keep those men who are subject to military duty over in their 
own country, and while the President was opposed to the im- 
migration bill, I do not believe that he would oppose the idea 
that these people who are subject to military duty should stay 
over in their own country and fight its battles. That was the 
reason that this authority was given the President. 

Mr. DENISON. In view of the President’s position on this 
matter, and this will permit foreigners to come in here, that he 
did not want to exclude even those who are illiterate and could 
not read or write; in view of the well-known position of the 
President, does not the chairman think it would give him a 
blanket permission under this exception? 

Mr, BURNETT. I do not think so. 

Mr. DENISON. Why not? The chairman certainly does not 
think the President would ehange his mind on the question? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; that was a peace measure. Of course, 
the President would certainly be in accord with the principle 
that these men over there who are subject to military duty 
ought not to be allowed to come into this country, and this is 
to keep them out unless the President, for some good reason, 
should permit individual eases to come in. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the chairman think the bill ought 
to specify any reason which would permit them to come in and 
let the law be specific and take this extraordinary power out 
of the hands of the President? 

Mr. BURNETT. We could hardly 

Mr. MADDEN. Stop the President from changing his mind? 

Mr. DENISON. We would like to, if we could. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman from Washington yield 
some more of his time? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Froop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 25 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield the gentleman 15 
minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am in full sympathy with the 

Proposition that aliens living in this country and enjoying the 
blessings of our free institutions and American prosperity should 
do their share of the fighting to uphold the American cause and 
the American flag, but I am opposed to this House or this Con- 
gress or this Government taking any action or enacting any law 
that violates a provision or provisions of treaty or treaties 
which we have with our cobelligerents or any other nation and I 
am opposed to this House passing a bill that violates the ac- 
cepted principles of international law which have been accepted 
by civilized nations and for a violation of which we entered 
this war. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. In view of the fact the Constitution, makes 
the treaties as well as the Constitution the supreme law, how 
could this House enact a law violating a treaty? 

Mr. GORDON. We could do it the same as we do when 
we pass a law violating the Constitution. 

Mr. FLOOD. We could do it. Right now the gentleman has 
a concrete demonstration of how this House proposes to enact 
a law violating a number of treaties. 

Mr. DENISON. We may pass a law, but it would not have 
any effect because 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman means the law. would not have 
any effect? 


Mr. DENISON, That is what I mean. 


Mr. FLOOD. Perhaps the President might protect the honor 
of this Nation under the provisions of the Burnett bill by not 
exercising the power given to him under it, and the Supreme 


Court would certainly declare it violative of some treaties we 


have entered into with our cobelligerent nations. 

Mr. DENISON. He could do it by ignoring the act of 
Congress. 

Mr. GORDON. He could veto the bill, too. 

Mr. FLOOD. He could veto the bill. I am opposed, I will 
say to the gentleman,. to the House itself going on record as 
being willing to violate the provisions of a treaty that we 
solemnly entered into with one of the great nations of this 
world and one that is our cobelligerent 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. GORDON. It has been repeatedly denied by speakers 
here on this floor within the last half hour that this bill violates 
any treaty. Will the gentleman be kind enough to advert 
directly to the language of those treaties which are violated by 
this proposed legislation? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. I do not see how anyone with an im- 
partial mind could put any other construction upon the language 
of the treaty we have with Italy than that it is a violation of 
the treaty. The bill does not purport to violate a treaty. It 
does not do it in a brave and manly way. It resorts to subter- 
fuges and evasions, but nevertheless it violates these treaties. 

Mr. MADDEN. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN, Is it the gentleman’s opinion that if this 
bill should become a law it would provide authority under 
which the Government of the United States could draft aliens 
of our allies, or nationals of our allies, who are not subject to 
draft at home? 

Mr. FLOOD. I had not considered it with reference to that 
phase, but I think so. I should think you could draft any aliens 
under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. GORDON. I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that the Irish are not liable to conscription in their own 
country, but that they would be under this bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman it is not necessary 
to discuss that, because our Government has entered into a 
treaty with Great Britain and also with Canada to provide 
for the drafting of their nationals, and they are in process of 
negotiating a treaty with Italy and France. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would the gentleman state just what 
provision of our present treaty with Italy he believes this 
violates? 

Mr. FLOOD. Article III of our treaty of commerce and navt 
gation, negotiated in 1871, provides that our citizens shall be 
exempt from compulsory military service either on land or sea 
in the regular forces or the national guard or militia. We have 
practically q similar treaty with Japan and Serbia. 
ja Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is, Italians in the United 

tates, 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; that is what this bill refers to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, The treaty says that? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. ne 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will not that same section apply just as well 
against our drafting of Italians who have taken out their first 
papers and whom we have already voted to include in our 
draft bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. We ought to regard our treaty. Whatever is 
the proper and honest construction of a treaty is what we ought 
to be bound by. Simply because we find it is convenient or it 
is to our interest to do a certain thing does not justify us in 
violating a treaty. We solemnly entered into this treaty with 
this great nation. We should live up to the obligations assumed 
under them until we are released in a regular and orderly and 
legal and honorable way. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. * 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am asking for information. Does the 
taking out of the first papers or the declaration of an intention 
to become a citizen of the United States thereby remove that 
individual from the operation of that clause of the treaty? 

Mr. FLOOD. It would not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If it does not it is not a violation, but 
if it does it is a violation. That is the vital point. 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will yield, I wish to say that 
Gen. Crowder was before the Military Committee yesterday 
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and stated that that provision of the law which takes in those 
who have declared their intention to become citizens was not 
being enforced. 

Mr. FLOOD. Regarding the treaty? 


Mr. KAHN. Yes, sir. 

Mr, FLOOD. The Military Establishment of the Government 
is observing the laws of nations and is respecting the treaties 
the Government has made. 

Mr. DENISON. I have the highest respect for the gentle- 
man's opinion, and that is the reason I asked the question 
awhile ago. If we should pass this law and the State Depart- 
ment should advise the President that it contravenes the treaty, 
the practical result would be that the State Department would 
probably do so and would be justified in ignoring the law? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the gentleman is correct about that. 
but I do not think that fact would justify us in passing a law 
that we thought violated a treaty. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun], who made the statement that Gen, 
Crowder said that that provision of the draft law was not being 
enforced, whether or not he can state—— 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have limited time, and I can 
not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I will make it brief. Does the gentleman 
from California insist that none of these persons are now at 
the camps? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no; if they go voluntarily. 

Mr. FLOOD, If this bill becomes a law and the President 
exercised the powers conferred by it, he would be forcing com- 
pulsory military service upon aliens of the United States by 
threat of deportation or threat of being denied the right of ever 
becoming citizens of this country, and that would be compulsory 
military service, just as if we had by physical force compelled 
such service. And that would be a plain, absolute violation of 
the treaties we have with Italy and other countries, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
is chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs. and ought to 
know what he is talking about. I would like to have him an- 
swer this question: In his opinion, would the passage of this 
bill violate a treaty we have with any other nation? 

Mr. FLOOD, In my opinion, it would violate the treaty with 
Japan and Serbia, and it looks to me as if the purpose of this 
bill is to violate the treaty with Italy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This bill does not meet with 
the approval of the Secretary of State at the present time, 
does it? 

Mr. FLOOD. It does not. The Secretary of State, through 
some of his friends on the floor here, asked for a delay of three 
weeks, in which our Government might negotiate treaties with 
some of our cobelligerents, just as we have with England and 
Canada. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the passage of this 
bill in its present form embarrass the Secretary of State or the 
President of the United States in their negotiations? 

Mr. FLOOD. I was informed last Wednesday by the Solicitor 
of the State Department that it would not only embarrass them 
in the negotiation of treaties with Italy and France, but it 
would probably break off the negotiations. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, And this during the period of 
the war, when they have the responsibility? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; but I would like to get along. 4 

Mr. ROGERS. If this bill should be so amended as to elimi- 
nate the subjects of countries with which we at present have a 
treaty, and if it should further be so amended as to eliminate 
the subjects of countries with which we might in the future 
make reciprocal agreements, would that overcome the objection 
of the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. FLOOD, I think so. 

Mr. MADDEN, That would beat the bill, would it not? 

Mr. FLOOD. I would have no objection to it. 

Mr. HAYES, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman, I know, would not knowingly 
‚make a misstatement. . By its terms this bill would not affect 
the Japanese at all in this country. 

Mr. FLOOD. We have a provision in the treaty with Japan 
similar to the one I read in the treaty we have with Italy. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman would not claim that by its 
terms at least this bill undertook to include in the draft any 
aliens? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 


I said that it did not. I said that by 


subterfuge and evasion they: 
How would you then violate the treaty? 


Mr. HAYES. 


Mr. FLOOD. You would accomplish it not by direct and 
plain language but, as I said just now, by evasion and subter- 
fuge. You force compulsory military service on these aliens in 
plain violation of the treaty, 

It is idle to argue, as the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BUR- 
NETT] has done, that such aliens are free to leave the United 
States or free to remain and not enter the military service 
upon being denied the right of becoming citizens of the United 
States, or of being deported as soon as practicable. Everyone 
cnows that these threats of denial of the rights to become citi- 
zens and of deportation are the pressure of force being brought 
to bear upon persons exempted from the military service by 
treaty in order to compel them to join the Army. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, the gentleman's objection is 
that this law will yiolate the terms of the treaties we have with 
these nations? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman contend that the present 
relations that exist could reasonably have been within the con- 
templation of the contracting parties at the time the treaties 
were made? 

Mr. FLOOD. This treaty with Italy was made m 1871, and 
I do not think that the fact that the contracting parties did not 
then contemplate this great world war at tùis time or at any 
time, and that the two countries would be engaged as n co- 
belligerent in this war, is any justification for violating the 
explicit terms of that treaty. 

Mr. WINGO, What I want to get is the gentleman's view- 
point as an expert on international law. The gentleman did not 
directly answer my question. Does the gentleman contend that 
the contracting parties at the time they made that treaty could 
reasonably have had in contemplation the conditions that exist 
now? 

Mr. FLOOD. The great war? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I suppose not; but they had this in contempla- 
tion, that Italy might be engaged in war and we might have 
our nationals there, and this country might be engaged in war 
and they might have their nationals here. It provided that we 
should not draft or by compulsory force enlist Italians in any 
branch of our service in any war that we might be engaged in. 

Mr. WINGO. That was in contemplation by the parties, and I 


agree with the gentleman; but does the gentleman believe that 


at that time the Italian Government and this Government had 
in contemplation a condition whereby we would be allied with 
them, fighting with Italy? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman five minutes more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington yields to 
the gentleman from Virginia five minutes. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. BARNHART. When the gentleman has answered other 
questions, I ask that he yield to me. 

Mr. FLOOD. Let me go a little further, and then I will yield. 
Of course it is desirable that these aliens should join the Army, 
and I have no doybt that the treaty being negotiated between 
this country and Italy will make provision for the drafting of 
these very aliens, but because it is desirable that they should 
become a part of our fighting forces will not be considered justifi- 
cation for our violating the provisions of our treaty with refer- 
ence to them, and it certainly is not an excuse for denying the 
State Department, which is negotiating this treaty on our part, 
4 period of three weeks within which to complete the negotia- 

ons. 

The genileman from Alabama stated that the reason this bill 
had not been taken up sooner was because the Committee on 
Naturalization and Immigration had not before had the call on 
Calendar Wednesday. The gentleman then bad not had a sug- 
gestion from the State Department for postponement of the 
consideration of this bill until either this Wednesday or last 
Wednesday, and when that request came, with the statement 
that it would greatly impede if not render impossible satisfac- 
tory completion of the negotiations, the gentleman refused to 
give that delay and the House sustained him. That is past, and 
I have nothing more to say about it. 

I am glad the gentleman has determined to strike out sec- 
tion 2. I called attention, in the few remarks I made this morn- 
ing, to the fact that the bill in its present shape would defeat 
the very object that its patrons and supporters had in view in 
reporting and passing it. It was reported on August 4, 1917— 
six months ago, I do not know whether I am entitled to the 
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eredit for enlightening the gentleman from Alabama upon the 
serious defect in his bill. If I am, I am compensated for the 
efforts I have made with reference to this bill to-day. I pre- 
sume I am entitled to this credit, as there was no suggestion 
from the gentleman from Alabama to amend it until I addressed 
myself to the second section of it earlier in the day. Besides 
being unconstitutional that section is obnoxious to the very pur- 
poses of the bill. 

Many neutral countries other than those having treaties of 
military exemption have protested to the United States against 
the incorporation of their citizens or subjects into the National 
Army. One class of our cobelligerents based their protest upon 
treaty stipulations. ‘The other class based their protest upon 
the general practice of nations, a practice observed by all 
civilized nations, not to compel neutral aliens to serve in the 
armed forces of a belligerent. 

íf this bill had become law as it was reported, cobelligerents 
ef the United States could have protested upon both of these 
grounds, and the President would probably have been forced 
by the pressure from the nations with whom we are associated 
in this war, and who have suffered more than we have, and 
neutral nations also, to exercise the power given him under the 
second section of this bill and draft such aliens to perform 
mental or physical labor, and these aliens would have been 
pressed into industrial establishments of the country, while 
Americans would be sent abread to the battle field. Precisely 
the condition which the opponents of this bill desire to avoid, 
and precisely the condition which will be avoided by the treaties 
which are being negotiated with our cobelligerents. I again 
express the gratification that the opposition of myself and those 
who voted to dispense with Calendar Wednesday has accom- 
plished this much, so that if acting either under this law or 
under the treaties, the aliens of this country will be forced, in 
return for the blessings and benefits which they have received 
from America, to take their stand in the ranks by the side of 
American boys and help uphold the American cause and carry 
its flag to victory. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Is there any distinction in the Italian treaty be- 
tween the state of affairs whereby we might be at war with 
another country at the present time when we are an ally with 
Ttaly? : 

Mr. FLOOD. None in the world. There is a clear, straight, 
positive treaty to the effect that we will not draft or compel 
any of their nationals to enter any branch of our military service. 

Mr. GARD. Even though we be their allies? 

Mr. FLOOD. Even though we be their allies; under no cir- 
cumstances without their consent. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Is the gentleman, as the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, in a position to state positively 
for the State Department the maximum time required to com- 
plete the negotiation of the treaties? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not believe any statement could accurately 
be made. I talked with the Solicitor of the State Department 
this morning. I was informed that the final draft of the treaty 
between this country and Italy had been made, and some time 
ago sent to the Italian ambassador here, and transmitted to 
the Italian foreign office, and they expected a reply in a few 
days; but he could not say definitely when, because that depends 
upon the Italian Government. [Applause.] 

The CHAERMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to my 
colleague on the committee, Mr. SABATH. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I was indeed pleased to hear 
from the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson] that he 
is pledged to the support of the President of the United States. 
I was greatly pleased to hear that he is desirous of being of 
service to the Department of State, and I wish to assure him 
that it is not my desire to do anything that would in any way 
conflict with the aims and efforts of the President or of the 
State Department. é 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that even if this bill be 
in contravention of the treaty with Italy, us claimed by several 
gentlemen, Italy, I am sure, shall not or can not interpose objec- 
tion to it for the reason it will be of as great, yes, even greater, 
benefit to that nation than to our own country, and conse- 
quently we do not by our vote here to-day do any injury to 
et or any other country with which we have a treaty on this 
subject. 


Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. SABATH. I have only five minutes, and I desire to make 
a few observations on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SABATH. That is all I desire to say about the treaty. 
I disagree with the chairman of the committee as to the desig- 
nation of the bill. He calls it an alien slacker bill. I do not. 
I call it an alien service bill. Personally I have had no requests 
from any of these aliens to be exempted from service; but, on 
the other hand, I have had thousands of requests from aliens 
who desire to be of service to the country, but who, owing to the 
provisions of our law, are prevented from serving. Therefore 
I think it manifestly unfair that we should call this a slacker 
bill. Some gentleman shakes his head. I wish to say that we 
have to-day over 76,000 aliens in the seryice of the United States 
who have not claimed exemption, who are there to serve, but 
who, because of their alienage, are deprived of the privilege 
of being sent to the front. I hope that within a day or two we 
will be able to pass a law that will eliminate that provision 
which prevents the War Department from sending them to the 
front, where they desire to serve. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GORDON. Tell me what provision there is in the law 
that prevents any alien from volunteering in the service of the 
United States, except alien enemies. 

Mr. SABATH. We have thousands of designated alien ene- 
mies, so called, who have volunteered and are now in the 
service. 

Mr. GORDON, Of course, you do not think we ought to fight 
this war with alien enemies in our ranks, do you? 

Mr. SABATH. But the faet that they are designated alien 
enemies dees not make them so. They are just as anxious to 
fight for this eountry as is the gentleman from Ohio. They 
have volunteered. They have refused to claim exemption, and 
are volunteering to-day; because not only are they fighting for 
the principles that we are fighting for but they have other 
reasons to fight, namely, to help their brothers across the sea 
who have been domineered by Prussian and Austro-Hungarian 
misrule and by the Hapsburg and Hohenzollern Governments. 
They desire to aid in bringing freedom to thousands of their 
oppressed brethren across the sea. [Applause] That is the 
reason they are fighting; they have a double reason for fighting. 
I say we should not designate them as alien enemies. [Ap- 
plause.} 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from IIIInois 
has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will ask the gentleman from California 
[ Mr. Haves] to use some of his time. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, before yielding time to any 
other gentleman I want to say just one word in reply to the 
gentleman from Virginia. Two of the universally recognized 
elements of sovereignty are that a nation may determine the 
character of the aliens that it permits to reside within its 
borders, and that it has the right to determine under what con- 
ditions aliens shall be admitted to citizenship. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does the gentleman address his remarks to me? 

Mr. HAYES. This bill says that any man in this country 
who is so lacking in manhood as to shirk the most responsible, 
the highest duty of citizenship to his own country and to this - 
country is not fit to hecome a citizen of the United States. That 
is what this bill says, and that is all it says. It does not under- 
take to force any alien into the drafted army or into any 
other arm of the service of the United States or of any other 
country. i 

Mr. FLOOD. 
do not? 

Mr, HAYES. Surely; we regard them as undesirable citi- 
zens. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, the other day in discussing the 
question of the new draft with an official of the Provost Marshal 
General's office, he stated that that office would ask the Military 
Committee to change the existing draft Jaw so as to enable the 
War Department to secure the requisite number for the second 
draft without pro rating the number among tlie respective States. 
In other words, where a State on account of its alien popula- 
tion has failed to provide a sufficient number, the States 
which are without foreign or alien population are compelled to 
make up that deficit. 

I have spent several days in camp with 30,000 American 
soldiers, 10,000 of whom are from Tennessee, and every one of 
them to a man desires and expects the American Congress to 
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pass this legislation. The fathers, mothers, and the wives of 
the men who have already been drafted or who volunteered and 
those who are going to be drafted during this month, those here 
ready to sail, and those now fighting in France to-day expect 
every Member of the American Congress to vote for this legisla- 
tion. There is not a more serious piece of legislation which 
has been submitted to us for our consideration and action. 
You can not escape responsibility before your constituency upon 
a technicality or a so-called treaty over 40 years old in this mat- 
ter. This bill puts the law in the hands of the President to 
execute. If he thinks it evades a treaty, he can prevent its 
«xecution. If new treaties are successfully negotiated that are 
now pending, he will have the machinery already upon the 
_ statute books to carry out this draft and make the aliens do 
their just share of the fighting. A foreigner in America who 
will not accept American citizenship, and who will not fight 
now for his native country for bleeding France or for suffering 
Italy, or to save England, to restore Belgium, for the freedom 
of the world and to destroy autocracy, is unworthy of the bless- 
ings of our American Government. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, when this bill is reached 
under the five-minute rule I propose to offer the following 
amendment : 

After the word “ citizen’ on page 2, line 4, insert the following: 

“ Provided, however, That this act shall not be construed to super- 
sede the provisions of any existing treaty with such country the terms 
of which stipulate that the United States shall not subject the subjects 

‘of such country to compulsory military ce.“ 

I think I do not need to say to this House that I am and 
have been for many months as much interested as any Member 
of the House, or any person outside of the House, in reaching 
the alien slacker wherever he may be found. On the other 
hand, we have obligations which we can not be too scrupulous 
in observing. We are an honorable Nation engaged in a great 
war to-day because the word of another nation could not be 
accepted and could not be relied upon. Therefore where we 
have a treaty, where there is a treaty stipulation, we must be 
most eager and most earnest to be guided by the terms of that 
treaty.. We must lean over backward, if necessary, in order 
to do our full international duty. 

One point of view in this House is to the effect that the 
Burnett law does not violate any treaty. If that be true, why 
not expressly say in the bill that it shall not be so construed. 
Another point of view in the House is that the Burnett bill does 
violate some treaty. Without admitting it violates any treaty, 
let us declare, as an honorable Nation should, that we will not 
to that extent regard this law as operative, but that we may 
be depended upon to observe our solemn international promises. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Quin} one minute. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, when the Senate alien-slacker 
bill was before the Committee on Military Affairs last August 
the State Department said to the committee, Hold this up 
and we will have treaties negotiated by December.” The com- 
mittee stood by the State Department, and here it is on the 
Gth day of February, 1918, and still the department talks about 
negotiations being in progress, This bill is to make these 
alien cobelligerents fight in our Army or move back to their 
own countries and help their own governments in this war. 
I am for that very thing’ being done now. We have to-day 
a million four hundred and odd thousand volunteer soldiers 
in the Army, and only 76,000 of them are alien cobelligerents, 
We have in addition to that 500,000 drafted men in the Army. 
Our entire Army is now 1,940,000. All full-fledged Americans 
except the 76,000 stated. Here are these aliens of our co- 
belligerents in this war, all over the country, whom we are 
feeding, who enjoy the hospitality of the people and enjoy the 
privileges of this great Government of democracy, who are 
doing nothing to help us in this great war, and gentlemen 
oppose this bill because they say it violates a treaty. It vio- 
lates no treaty. Our Government can withdraw from any treaty 
with these nations fighting on our side in this war for the 
solution of all. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. JoHnson], I wish to yield the time 
at his disposal. I would like to inquire how the time now 
stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington Mr. 
JoHNSON] has nine minutes, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Bunxkrr has two minutes, the gentleman from California 
[ Mr. Hayes] has nine minutes. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, VENABLE]. 

Mr, VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I do not think any man 
seriously contends that the treaty with Italy specifically denies 
the United States the right to compel military service by the 
nationals in this country. Now, it is argued, in the first place, 
that this bill is not a violation of that treaty—first, because the 
compulsion which is sought to be exercised is a moral compul- 
sion instead of a physical one. 

I do not think that the United States Government can be 
placed in the attitnde of taking this position. These nationais 
have their homes, their families, their business here; and when 
you say to them that they must leave the country and sacrifice 
everything they have in the world unless they enter the Army 
you have as fully and completely coerced them as if you applied 
physical force or the pains and penalties of a penal law. 

In the next place, it is urged and argued that this treaty, as 
I understand it—the gentleman from Ilinois implied the argu- 
ment, and it was also implied by a question by the gentlemau 
from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco]—that because the situation is dif- 
ferent now from what it was at the time the parties entered 
into the contract—and a treaty is a solemn contract—that there- 
fore the treaty or contract is not now binding, and that one of 
the parties passing on the question that conditions are differ- 
ent can be relieved from the operation of that contract and 
suffer no moral guilt if he attempts it. 

There is a rule of law which is a rule of common sense, and 
that is that when any contract is clear and explicit in terms 
that it means what it says literally and is not open to con- 
struction. It seems to me that it would put the United States 
Government in a sorry position if it, through the legislative 
branch, declared and ignored a solemn contract made with a 
foreign country, pleading in excuse that circumstances had 
changed, and for that reason one of the parties to the contract 
could pass upon that quéstion and relieve itself. 

Again, it is argued, as I understand, that this contract should 
be violated because a coordinate department of the Government 
has not succeeded thus far in getting a new agreement with 
the parties by which the old and binding contract is removed. 
Now, we all desire these national alien slackers to serve, and 
they ought to serve. We all appreciate the necessity of their 
service and the moral right to their services, but we are not 
to be blamed if, in order to get their services, we are unwilling 
to, violate a solemn governmental contract, and so violate our - 
national honor. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN]. : 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I favor this legislation, and I 
hope it will pass immediately so that it may be enacted into law 
in time to permit the drafting of aliens for subsequent drafts. 
I have for months exerted every effort to get action on this 
necessary legislation. I spoke before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House as long ago as last September, urging the 
report of some bill providing for the drafting of aliens residing 
in this country. For months past I have repeatedly conferred 
with the Secretary of State—Mr. Lansing—and with the So- 
licitor of the State Department, and also with Gen. Crowder, 
Gen. Bliss, and other officials in the War Department in an en- 
deavor to bring about the enactment of legislation which will 
include aliens under our draft law. 

I favor the passage of this bill, which will remedy an injustice 
and inequity which, however unavoidable in the past, can and 
should now be remedied. 

It is an injustice to permit aliens living in the United States 
to avoid military service and stay at home while our American 
boys are fighting in the trenches. These aliens have thus far 
not only been permitted to escape their just burdens of the 
war, they have actually benefited by stepping into the jobs at 
home left vacant by the departure of our American soldier 
boys for the front. More than that, they and their families 
have been entirely relieved from the anxiety and sorrow at- 
tendant upon the departure of our American boys from their 
home circles and their families. Indeed, they have been entirely 
free from the danger and peril which our Nation at war has 
found it necessary to impose upon her sons. The time has come 
when we must demand that these aliens perform similar duties 
and assume equal burdens with our own American citizens. 

I certainly do not want to see any of our treaty obligations 
violated. I am convinced they will not be violated by the pas- 
sage of this bill. The President has full authority, even if any 


question arises, to prevent any violation of our treaty obliga- 
tions. In the time allotted me I can not elaborate, but I am 
confident in the soundness of the position I assume. 

I again urge the speedy enactment of this necessary legisla- 
The people of the country are right in their demand that 
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aliens be drafted. It has resulted in an inequitable distribution 
of the burdens of war all over the country, but especially in 
those communities where there is a large alien population such 
as the congressional district which I represent and, indeed, in 
the entire Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Over 30 per cent 
of the registrants called in Massachusetts were aliens, and 
approximately 25 per cent of the registrants called were ex- 
empted as aliens. In the city of Lawrence, which is a part of 
the district which I represent, there were so many aliens ex- 
empted that it required the calling of over 42 per cent of the 
total number registered to get the required quota. The Provost 
Marshal General's report shows that it required the calling of 
4,302 registrants to get the quota of 558. The great percentage 
of those exempted were exempted on the ground that they were 
aliens. The passage of this bill will tend to rectify the in- 
equity imposed upon such communities, 

I hope, moreover, that the passage of this bill will be sup- 
plemented by legislation which I have already advocated before 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House designed to give 
credit to communities for the unduly large number of American 
citizens called to service and to provide that aliens already ex- 
empted shall, so far as practicable, be called in advance of 
American citizens. 

The justice of the purpose of this bill to include aliens in our 
draft is so apparent that I hopefully anticipate favorable action 
by this House without delay. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has no more time left. 
The gentleman from California has nine minutes. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, we declared war 10 months ago, 
nnd about 8} months ago we passed the selective-draft law. 
The figures for a part of New York City are as follows: 
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In the eity of New York one boy out of every six is in the 
service under the selective-draft law. In the States where the 
alien population is very meager only one person out of ten is in 
the service. That is what we claim is the unfair and discrimi- 
natory feature of the selective-draft law. There has been no 
protest filed by the Italian Government against this proposed 
legislation, and at every other time, whenever any legislation 
is sought wherein citizens of Italy are to be affected, the Italian 
Government has protested, exercising the right which it has 
to do so. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does the gentleman say that the Italian Gov- 
ernment has not protested against this proposition? 

Mr. SIEGEL. According to my information, I say it has not. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does the gentleman know that the State De- 
partment says that the Italian Government has protested? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I want to say to the gentleman that I have 
had correspondence with a‘gentleman who is in Italy, and who 
knows what the conditions are in Italy, and who has stated that 
there has been no protest against it. 

Mr. FLOOD. But such a protest is not filed in the news- 
papers of Italy, but is filed through the Italian ambassador in 
America. 

Mr. SIEGEL. But the same gentleman was the gentleman 
who transmitted the request from Italy to the United States 
Government that it was desirable that war be declared by the 
United States against Austria, in order that the war might be 
more effectively fought and more quickly won. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been considerable said here to-day 
about the Italian residents of the United States. There seems 
to prevail here an impression that the men who came here from 
Italy have not responded to the call of Italy for military service. 
The contrary is true. More than 100,000 Italians have left this 
country to respond to the colors. 

In the selective National Army you will find that the men of 
Italian descent have given their proportionate share, and in 
many instances have given more than there share, 

It is about time that men would carefully consider the fact 
that the men who came from Italy have done their share in 
building up the country, and at the same time are just as 
patriotic and loyal to the United States as any there be among us. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me read the following editorial 
from the New York Globe: 


NO ROOM FOR ANY SLACKERS. 


Senators Loner and CHAMBERLAIN, who are urging the passage of a 
law to prevent allen residents natives of the countries of our allies 
from shirking military duty, should not delay bringing the question 
before Congress a moment longer than necessary. All slackers should 
be rounded 12 tive of their nationality and compelled to do 
their bit. Either let them serve under the Stars and Stripes or under 
the colors of their ewn country. To allow slackers of our companion 
nations in arms to find refuge here while their fellow men are giving 
their all in the struggle for world freedom is not doing our utmost for 
our allies. We are all one in the great fight, and we must stand together 
if we are to hope for victory. ere must be no room in this country 
for the slacker, and the sooner he is given to understand this the better 
it will be for the cause. 


Mr. HAYES. Mr, Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, it seems that in the unusual 
condition of affairs in this world it is a sad commentary upon 
our ability to provide for a war in behalf of smaller nations 
that we should be obliged to throw the cloak of protection 
around the nationals of the very nations for whose very exist- 
ence, according to the President, we have entered this war, and 
say to those nations that while we are willing to draft our own 
citizens and compel them to bear arms in behalf of our own 
Republic and incidentally these other countries, we will say 
to the nationals of those countries that they can abide here in 
peace and comfort and fill the industrial positions that have 
been created by reason of the fact that large numbers of our 
young men have been taken out of the industries and sent to war. 
If we pass this measure we will give notice, as representatives 
of the people, to the treaty-making and the treaty-confirming 
power that if treaties stand in the way under conditions such 
as exist now it is time that those treaties be abrogated and 
that new treaties be entered into, so that in the future, if similar 
conditions arise, we would not be precluded from compelling 
military service on the part of those who reside here, those 
aliens who are willing to work here and receive our moneys 
for their hire, and yet do not think enough of this country and 
its institutions to become its citizens, but who, when their coun- 
try is involved in war, seek to hide behind the protecting arm 
of the provisions of treaties. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART]. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I scarcely understand 
whether I have secured my time from the side of this question 
on which I wish to speak, for I am really on both sides. There 
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seems to be practical unanimity in the House that the provisions 
of this bill ought to prevail, and yet the statement is made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs that he has: 
been advised by the State Department that it would expedite 
matters if the consideration of this bill could be postponed for 
three weeks. If there is any one thing that the Congress of 
the United States eught to be doing at this time, it ought to be 
seeking to encourage compliance with treaty obligations with 
our friends. [Applause.] If, on the other hand, we want to 
hasten this matter of amending treaties so as to draft foreign- 
ers in our country, it seems we are going contrary to the powers 
that be who: understand all the conditions prevailing at this 
time. I fully realize that it is an awful misfortune that our 
own boys must go to the front and that our alien allies are 
being permitted to remain in this country and take the jobs 
left by our soldiers; but we are also advised that already two 
treaties haye been perfected and that two others are in course 
of negotiation, and evidently from the report ef the Secretary 
of State they will be completed within three weeks. Also it 
is stated in the letter that premature action here might em- 
barrass the situation so that the very thing we want to ac- 
complish by this bill might be defeated. The provisions of the 
bill are important as justice to our soldiers who are going to 
the front, but the real question. here is, Will we hasten matters by 
this action now or may we delay it, by not complying with the 
opinion of the State Department? I think we could well afford 
to wait the three weeks they ask and that we ought to do it. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD.: 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, there will be only one 
more speech on this side, and I understand the gentleman from 
California will have two speeches. 

Mr. HAYES. How mueh time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Fli- 
nois- [Mr. MeKenzie]. ` 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, with the adoption of the 
amendment suggested by the chairman of the committee, to 
strike out section 2, I am emphatically in favor of this legis- 
lation. In my judgment it does not violate any treaty that we 
have with any country im the world. I should be glad to see 
treaties entered into that would make it possible to follow our 
slackers into Canada and the other countries and compel them 
to serve under their flag or under our flag. [Applause.} But 
of course Congress can not do that; but we enn go as fur as 
this bill goes and say to those aliens in this country, “ You cam 
either fight to help the people in your native land and help our 
boys fight or you can get up and get out.” [Appleuse.] It is 
simply to compel them to do justice to the American bey and 
the heroic French citizen at home, the brave Italians, and the 
Englishmen who are fighting for their tives and their countries, 
and I have no patience with a treaty or a law that will permit 
these fellows to come into this country and escape the service 
that they owe either to their native land or to their adopted 
eountry. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, on the 18th day of May we 
passed the selective-draft law and we, with great acclaim, said 
that 9,500,000 men had registered for military service; but 
when we come to analyze the character of the men who have 

we find a very large part of them claimed exemption 
from military service because they are aliens. For instance, 
take the twenty-second! distriet of Pennsylvania, where LE live 
and which I represent and about which F know. Forty-three 


thousand two hundred men registered. Out of that number 


10,292 claimed exemption from military service because they 
were citizens of another country. We huve two classes of 
aliens—aliens that belong to the enemy and aliens that belong 
to our friends. Now, gentlemen, we have a duty here to en- 
force against every man who comes into the United States and 
enjoys the benefits of our country, its schools, its opportuni- 
ties to live and educate his children, and acquire a fortune, that 
they also bear some of the burdens of our Government. The 
statistics show that over 80 per cent of those who claimed 
exemption in western Pennsylvania have been here sufficiently 
long to become naturalized If they wish to be, but they did 
not intend to become citizens. They propose to escape the obli- 
gations of citizenship and enjoy all of the benefits of our Gov- 
ernment, and I am against that proposition. And how do. they 
seek to do it? It is urged on this floor that they are entitled 
to do it because of a treaty existing between their native coun- 
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try, for instance, and the United States. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has said something upon this question of 
the validity of treaties. Every treaty that is entered into, gen- 
tlemen, is made with the distinct understanding of all the high 
contracting parties that it is subject to the sovereignty and the 
inherent power of the nation to control its own internal affairs, 
and no foreign treaty is eontracted that will impair that in- 
herent right of sovereignty. In the ease of Fong Yue Ting 
v. United States (149 U. S., p. 698) it is said: 


The right to exclude or expel aliens, or any class of allens, abso- 

or upon certain conditions, in war or in peace, 11s] an inherent 

t of every sovereign and independent nation, essen- 
independence, and its welfare. 


Under this deeision, at the time our treaties were made with 
France, England, and Italy, who are now our allies, these were 
made subject to the right of the United States to regulate its 
own internal affairs. That was understood by us, just as it was 
reserved by the other signatory parties to such treaty to them- 
selves, and all treaties must be so read and so understood. 

This evil of the alien slacker is an internal evil. It faces us. 
Every able-bodied alien male citizen between the ages of 21 and 
30 is subject te the sovereignty either of our country or of our 
allies above named, and should be required to perform military 
service either for us or for their native country. They have no 
right to escape entirely. That proposition is admitted by all. 
Yet the registration has disclosed that practically one-fourth of 
the men in the district whieh I regresyat ean claim exemption 
because they are alien residents, 

The effect of this is that while the registration of men sub- 
ject to military service is large, the actual quota must be filled 
from less than three-fourths of the registrants, and to that ex- 
tent falls heavier upon the native-born Americans and those 
already naturalized. The effect has been to compel our native 
Americans to go into the service and fight this war, while this 


large number of foreign residents who are aliens remain at 


home, enjoy the protection of peace, and succeed to the good 
jobs made vacant by the Americans. 

This situation is not only unfair, unjust, but it is intolerable, 
and is becoming more so with each recurring draft call. 

Now, this bill proposes briefly as follows: 

It is entitled “An act to provide for the deportation of aliens, 
and other purposes,” and was introduced in this. House August 
3, 1917, and has been pending since that date. 

Section 1 provides that any alien liable to become a citizen 
of the United States who is a native er subject of any country 
at war with Germany or any of her allies and who but for his 
alienage would be subject to the draft under the act of May 18, 
1917, and who has claimed exemption on the ground that he is 
am alien, shall be hereafter barred from becoming a citizen of 
the United States and shall be deported as soon as practicable, 
but permits any alien whe. has- been exempted en account of 
his alienage within 60 days after the passage of this act to sub- 
mit himself to the operation of the selective draft, in which 
event he shall not be- within the eperation of this section and 
forfeit his citizenship or be deported. 

Section 2 provides that 60 days after the passage of this act 
the President is authorized to draft such aliens to perform men- 
tal and physical labor on the farms and in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, or he may make such disposition of such aliens as he 
deems best to the interest of the United States. 

Section 3 provides that after 30 days from the passage of 
this act no alien who is a. native or subject of any, country at 
war with Germany, or with any of the central powers of 
Europe, who is subject te military duty in his native country, 
may be permitted to enter the United States, except on permis- 
sion of the President, and provides. penalties. against steamship 
companies violating its provisions. 

Section 4 exempts: foreign representatives in our country. 

Section 5 limits the operation ef the act to during the war. 

In brief, then, this act i> an effort upon the part of Congress 
to pass æ law which will prohibit aliens who are eligible to 
become American eitizens, by reason of having resided in the 
United States the time required and having the other qualifi- 
cations for citizenship, from longer remaining here and t the 
If 
they have not been here a sufficient length of time, then this 
act will compel them to work on farms or manufacturing plants 
under military supervision or be sent back to their native 
country, to become soldiers and fight with our allies. 

This act dees not deal with the alien enemy ” who is com- 
pelled te register under another law—the Government will deal 
with him according to its provisions—but this act deals spe- 
eifically with the alien who is the subject of a country which is 
at war with Germany or her allies: 

We have already passed a law permitting England and France 
to establish recruiting stations in the United States and enlist 
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their subjects, but this has not worked very well, as few have 
volunteered, and they could only be taken if they volunteered 
to go. 

This act can work no hardship on those who have resided in 
the United States a sufficient time and are otherwise qualified, 
because they ean file their declaration and become citizens, and 
be subject to the draft law, and be relieved from the penalties 
of this act. 

Section 2 
vides: 

* 7 . 


of the act of May 18, 1917—the draft law—pro- 


Such draft as herein provided shall be based upon liability 


to military service of all male citizens or male persons not alien ene- 
mies who have declared their intention to become citizens between the 
uges of 21 and 30 years. œ 


Hence, an alien who has resided in the United States for 
two years and upward and has failed to take out his naturaliza- 
tion papers, after this act becomes a law, must either file his 
declaration at once and Become subject to the draft or be de- 
ported. He can no longer claim exemption from military serv- 
ice and continue to reside in the United States, enjoy the pro- 
tection of our laws, the unequaled liberties and opportunity for 
gaining a livelihood and making money, and bear none of the 
burdens of our citizenship, as they now are doing. 

This act therefore works no hardship. The urgency for this 
legislation must necessarily rest upon the conditions that pre- 
vail throughout the country. I know such conditions in my own 
congressional district, composed of Westmoreland and Butler 
Counties, Pa., and the great demand for this legislation that 
these conditions present. 

At the time of the registration held June 5, 1917, 48,492 men 
appeared there and registered as being within the military age. 
In detail this registration showed as follows: 

In Westmoreland County, Pa.: 


Total registrants... „„ 26, 940 
Total zien güne — 0, 666 
In Butler County, Pa.: a 
Total nnn :: — 10, 260 
Total alien registrants eee eee 1, 626 
7 SUMMARY, 
Total twenty-second congressional district registrants ------- 48, 492 
Total twenty-second congressional district alien registrants.. 11, 292 


This shows that about 25 per cent of the registrants claimed 
exemption by reason of being citizens of a foreign country, and 
have obtained discharge from military service on that ground. 
And 90 per cent of these according to the facts disclosed by the 
registration have been in the country over two years and are 
entitled to make declaration of their intended citizenship and 
thereby escape the penalties of this act and become subject to 
the draft law, and 80 per cent of these have been in the country 
over five years and could have attained full citizenship had they 
a desire to do so, Therefore, according to these statistics, 
there is in the twenty-second congressional district approxi- 
mately 8,000 foreign-born aliens of military age who do not 
desire to become citizens for the deliberate purpose of escap- 
ing the burden of military service, payment of taxes, and other 
duties incumbent upon the citizens of our country. They do, 
however, enjoy the privileges of our schools, and in Pennsylvania 
can own real estate and engage in any lucrative employment 
and practically enjoy all the privileges and benefits of full 
citizenship and yet bear none of its burdens. 

Mr. Chairman, this is unfair, unjust, inequitable, and wrong. 
Tt should not be longer tolerated. These men are now permit- 
ting the native-born Americans and the naturalized Americans 
to go off to Europe and fight their battles while they remain at 
home, not only to enjoy the blessings of liberty here but to take 
their places in business and civil life and enjoy the good wages 
and salaries formerly earned by these patriotic Americans. To 
continue to allow this condition to prevail is little short of out- 
rageous. It is certainly unfair and discriminatory toward 
native Americans. 

It is stated that this legislation ought not to pass because the 
Secretary of State fears that it would cause retaliatory meas- 
ures in other countries, What other countries? In Germany and 
Austria which are the only countries with which we are at war. 
Very few Americans are in either of these countries, and if 
there are any why should we think of them when they have 
had three years and one-half to get out and come home? Any 
American citizen who is now a resident of those countries has 
forfeited his citizenship here, or at least has some attachment 
greater there than here, and why should we concern ourselves 
about him? He has probably married a native wife and as- 
sumed citizenship there or at least he has deserted us. He has 


not shown any desire to come to the rescue of his former coun- 
try and help us in this time of peril. 

On the other hand, there must be in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, with its 7,663,111 population in 1910, at least 
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500,000 who have claimed exemption from the draft as aliens, 
judging the population from the proportion of those residing in 
the twentg-second congressional district of Pennsylvania. 

Is it possible that all of these are to escape? Are they to be 
permitted to remain at home and enjoy all the privileges of our 
country and yet not help us at this time of distress and danger? 

The State Department now informs us that we should not 
pass this legislation; because it will interfere with treaty rights 
and prevent negotiations now pending with these foreign States. 

Mr. Chairman, how long are we to wait? 

This bill was introduced on the 3d of August last. We were 
then told that the State Department had the matter up and 
would either abrogate or modify these treaties. Now, we still 
have the same report that they are yet negotiating, with no 
promise of ultimate success, and certainly no time limit as to 
when such negotiations will be concluded. In the meantime 
the draft has gone on and another call has been made for a 
quota to be filled February 15, and the alien slackers are still 
asserting their right to be exempted and our American boys 
are still being taken. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of extending the time any 
longer or waiting a single day for the State Department. Let 
us pass this act and stop this unfair and demoralizing practice 
under which the alien slackers are claiming exemption and 
escaping the draft entirely and our gallant American boys are 
taken to fight our battles. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, if no negotiations were on 
with representatives of the allied governments we might feel 
justified in taking this extreme step of legislating as to na- 
tionals of other countries who are residing and domiciled in 
this country, but the uncontroverted testimony here is that the 
State Department is negotiating treaties that are about to be 
consummated ; that the State Department has negotiated treaties 
with Great Britain and also Canada and has about completed 
negotiations with France and will shortly complete negotiations 
with Italy. I am unwilling by my vote, on the showing that is 
thus made, to invite the foreign Governments by our action to 
reciprocate and take control of the nationals of the United 
States under such conditions that their legislatures may see 
fit to enact and subject them, regardless of age, to military 
service in those countries. 

I am willing, however, for our diplomatic representatives, in 
conjunction with the diplomatic representatives of foreign coun- 
tries, to negotiate and compel the services of Americans abroad 
who for one reason or another are not at this time obliguted for 
service, 

I am just as much in earnest to have the slackers of Canada, 
who have come across our border by the thousands before the 
declaration of war, do service in behalf of Great Britain as I 
am for the slackers of Italy or any other country, but I want 
it done in a legal way, the legally constituted way which has 
been recognized for all time, of having the representatives of 
the Foreign Affairs Department collaborate with the diplomatic 
representatives of the foreign Governments in negotiating trea- 
ties that will cover our nationals and the nationals of their 
respective countries. That is in progress, What is the occasion 
for haste and impatience? 

This bill amounts to nothing. It is nothing more than an 
immigration bill, and every person here who has been opposed 
to immigration of foreigners to this country is in favor of this 
bill, because he knows in his heart it will not result at all in 
getting persons into the Army who are opposed to going into 
the Army, as there is no compelling sanction, but it will post- 
pone aliens going into the Army if these treaties are going to 
be stopped by the negotiations, which the Secretary of State 
says will be stopped and checked. For those reasons, Mr. 
Chairman, I am opposed to this bill. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, during the consideration 
of the immigration bill in the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth 
Congresses I favored an amendment requiring either compulsory 
naturalization or deportation. That was before war measures 
were under consideration. And it is, in my mind, very much 
more important that the same sort of Jaw should become effective 
to-day. The only objection heard in our section of the country 
at all to the draft law is the fact of the very large percentage 
of aliens that are not only escaping the draft but are taking 
the positions made vacant by our boys that are called into the 
service. [Applause.] It works wrong in both ways, A 

Let me call to your attention the registration of Massachu- 
setts under the selective-draft act. The total was 359,823, ac- 
cording to the statistics furnished by the Provost Marshal 
General. Of this number 106,014, or nearly one-third of the 
total number, were exempt under the alien clause, In the four 
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western counties of Massachusetts, where my district is located, 
the total registration was 54,006; aliens, 16,772. The same pro- 
portion has prevailed throughout the State, nearly one in every 
three escaping under the alien provision. 

I believe most thoroughly in the elimination of section 2 of 
this bill. There should be no discrimination shown these aliens 
who remain in this country. Let them take the same chances 
as our boys do, and there will not be this opposition to the se- 
lective draft. [Applause.] 

The district I represent is about half urban and country popu- 
lation. In the cities the young men who have been taken from 
trades and occupations are the sons of our own citizens, while the 
alien population stands on the street corners watching the men 
march to the service of their country, and then enter the mills 
or factories in the positions the boys with the colors have held. 

In the country sections farms are being abandoned for the 
lack of men vo cultivate them. Fathers and mothers have seen 
their boys leave the plow, or the rake, or the hoe; leave their 
firesides and homes, being deprived both of their labor and 
their needed companionship. You can not expect increased 
production of the farm when the only ones not affected by the 
selective-draft act are those who have not sufficient interest in 
the welfare of our country to become citizens of it. 

One in every three men in Massachusetts of draft age is ex- 
empted; one in every eight in the entire United States. Such 
a condition is intolerable. I appreciate the desire of many 
Members not to act contrary to the wishes of the State Depart- 
ment and infringe on any treaty rights, but there can be no 
argument raised against prompt action either through legisla- 
tion or through treaty agreements on a subject so vital to the 
interest of our people. Within a short time the next draft will 
be called out, and either this bill should become law before that 
eall is issued or treaties with the various countries should be- 
come operative for the same purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask the same privilege. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 
Would it be in order now to ask that all gentlemen may have 
the privilege of extending their remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not in committee. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 


same request. 
Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I make a similar request. 
Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks in the RECORD. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, would it not be in order for 
a motion to be considered to extend the remarks of all who have 
spoken? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not in the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. All those who have spoken on 
the bill, because if the Members individually can get that per- 
mission, they can get it collectively. 

The CHAIRMAN. No general leave, the Chair is informed 
by the parliamentary clerk, can be granted. 

Is there objection to the request made by the gentlemen to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recorpv? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk will read the bill under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


and in that event 
shall not be held to tions of this section as to the 
forfeiture of veer ery? shen deportation: Provided, That the President 
is hereby authorized make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary te enforce the provisions of this section. 


Mr. McCuttocn, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Wars, Mr. Sasarn, and 
Mr. BURNETT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

«Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minois 
[Mr. SanarH], a member of the committee, desires to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Illinois, a member of the committee, to offer an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sanat: Insert at the end of line 4, on 
page 2, the following: 

“Provided, That any alien subject to d tation under this section may 
for + period of not more than 00 days from the passage of this bill be 
permitted to voluntarily leave this country.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
is recognized. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman from Illinois 
going to speak? 

Mr. SABATH. Just briefly. I desire to explain this amend- 
ment. 

There is nothing in this bill as originally drafted that would 
give these aliens who might here and there claim exemption, or 
refuse to do it, a right to leave this country. My amendment, 
which has been agreed to by the chairman of the committee and 
the other members of the committee, gives such alien the right 
to leave this country within 60 days. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SABATH. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose the gentleman’s 
amendment were to apply to an Italian alien who would go back 
to Italy under circumstances that would subject him to im- 
prisonment, if not to death; what would the gentleman say, 
then, as to the effect of his amendment? 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, if that would be the case, I would not 
offer nor would I favor such an amendment; but in view of the 
fact that the Italians across the sea are fighting for the same 
cause as those Italians that have enlisted here, I believe such 
man belonging to that country or any other country should not 
refuse his services to the country of his adoption nor to the 
country of his birth. And in view of the fact that he has been, 
legally and lawfully in the United States he is not guilty of any 
offense against his country if he should return. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman would have 
him sentenced to death there or sentenced to Army service here. 
That is about the situation. 

Mr. SABATH. No; he would not be sentenced to death there, 
because he is legally and lawfully in the United States, and I 
take it for granted that he has secured leave of absence or 
secured a passport from his Government before leaving Italy to 
come to this country. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then leave out the Italian 
side of it altogether, and if he is in this country legally and 
lawfully, as the gentleman from Illinois says, he would either 
send him into the Army or send him back to Italy. 

Mr. SABATH. He would have the right not only to go to: 
Italy, according to my provision, but he would have the right 
to go to Mexico or to Canada or to any other country. If he 
would be subjected to prosecution or to the charge of treason, 
naturally he would not go home to fight for his country. But 
my amendment will cure that, so that he will not be deported, 
but will have the privilege of going home to his own country 
and fighting for his country. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman wants to pun- 
ish him one way or the other. That is the idea. 

Mr. SABATH. No. I want him to serve. [Applause.] 
That is what I want. I want him to serve the same way as 
our boys, as the American boys, and all other boys who have 
any red blood in their veins would do, to serve their country. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And would not the gentle- 
man's amendment permit him to go to Mexico, where he would 
not serve at all 

Mr. SABATH. Well, if he is such a coward, we do not want 
him here. Let him go. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman would send 
him there? 

Mr. SABATH. Well, that is as good a place as I know of to 
send him. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I know the gentleman has a 
warm, tender spot in his heart for the immigrant. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is correct; 
but at this time I want the immigrant to have a warm spot in 
his heart for this country. That is all I desire to say on this 
amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
oppose the amendment. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Ch I do not think 
nean 


airman, 
this amendment should pass, because it admits of a 
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method by which an alien may escape service altegether—even 
the labor service he performs bere. It permits him to go into 
Mexico, as the gentleman from IIlinois has already indicated. 
It permits him to avoid the United States, and to avoid his own 
country, no matter whence he comes. 

I do net think the amendment ought to pass; neither do I 
think the bill ought to pass at this time. I do not believe the 
Congress of the United States should challenge the Secretary 
of State and the President of the United States on so vexatious 
a problem during the pendency of the war. I do not believe we 
should invite every nation on earth te adept harsh measures 
with regard to Americans who happen to be under their juris- 
diction after the manner proposed here with regard to aliens 
who happen to be in the United States. I believe we would talk 
“war” to Italy or any other country if, in violation of treaties, 
it should pass a law like this in regard to Americans who hap- 
pened to be in the jurisdiction of such a country. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Are those Americans that the gentleman is 
talking about in that country there to avoid the military laws 
of this country? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If they are there to avoid 
service here, I am not defending them; but 

Mr. WALSH. What are they doing there? They are within 
draft age. ‘ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. T am assuming that Americans 
may be there on lawful business, just as the gentleman from 
IIlinois said that some of these aliens were lawfully in the 
United States. I do not want Americans seized and impressed 
into the war service of a foreign country without our approval. 
I am bringing to the mind of gentlemen the fact that we may be 
throwing a boomerang by passing this law. We may be induc- 
ing other nations to retaliate by the passage of similar laws 
affecting Americans abroad. 

There is danger in this bill of unhappy international com- 
plications. We propose to violate existing treaties. We pro- 
pose to violate treaties that exist between this country and 
Italy as though they were “scraps of paper.” Let me tell you, 
my American friends, the duty of keeping good faith with our 
allies rests upon all Americans just now. It has been our cus- 
tom to charge bad faith against Germany. We are constantly 
holding Germany up to ‘scorn for treating a treaty as a “ scrap 
of paper.” We ought net to put ourselves in a position to be 
charged with bad faith. We should let it be known that our 
treaties, our bounden words, our international agreements, mean 
something. I fear our haste in this matter is due largely to 
the opportunity to carry a little German blood back into our 
districts. The opportunity is here to “ crush the Hun” in the 
House of Representatives. Even so, I do not think we should 
adopt the methods of those whom we denounce and treat as 
“scraps of paper“ existing international agreements which we 
have made in good faith. 

We are informed that the President is against this proposition ; 
that the Secretary of State is now in negotiation with foreign 
nations to meet the very propositions you propose by this bill 
to anticipate. If that is so, you are embarrassing the State 
Department by this legislation. If you are embarrassing the 
President and contemplating a violation of your plighted word 
as Americans given in your international agreements, this bill 
should be defeated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, the amendment 
has used the words “this bill.“ I move to amend by striking 
out “ this bill” and inserting “ this act.” 

Mr. SABATH. I understood it was this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out the word “bill” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the word “ act,” so that it will read “ not more than 
60 days from the passage of this act be permitted to voluntarily leave 
this country.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH}. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SABATH. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 55, 


Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. All those in favor 
of taking this vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 


counted. [After counting.] Twenty-five gentlemen have voted 
for tellers. Tellers are ordered. The Chair appoints the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SasarH] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] to act as tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
57, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. WALSH. I have an amendment. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I have an amendment. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any member of the committee desire 
to offer an amendment? If not, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers]. 

Mr. ROGERS. I offer the amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk, which I ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment by Mr. Rocrns: Page 2, line 4, after the word “ citi- 
zen,” insert the follow: x 

“Provided, however, That this act shall not be construed to super- 
sede the provisions of any existing treaty with such country the terms 
ef which stipulate that the United States shall not subject the sub- 
jects of such country to compulsory military service.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment as a 
friend of this legislation and not as an enemy of the legisaltion. 
I hope that this bill, when perfected, will pass the House to-day. 
I hope that it, or something like it, may become a lew. But, 
as I said in the course of general debate, it seems to me of the 
utmost importance that we shall not lightly pass a bill which 
violates or even arguably violates the provisions of an exist- 
ing treaty. The United States, speaking through its House of 
Representatives, can not afford to go on record as deliberately 
passing a bill which is violative of the provisions of a treaty. 
If we do not like the treaty that is on the books to-day, let us 
proceed in an orderly way to abrogate it. But let us not proceed 
by indirection and by subterfuge to pass a law which, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of State, is directly violative of the 
language of at least one existing treaty. Frankly, I for myself, 
do not think that the Burnett bill does violate any existing 
treaty, although I say that, of course, with great deference to 
the expressed opinion of the Secretary of State to the contrary. 
But if it violates the treaty we ought by our own language 
to-day to exclude the intent which, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of State, is manifest in the language. If it does not violate 
the language of any treaty, then it can do no possible harm to 
incorporate the proposed amendment in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear 
the gentleman’s amendment read. I want to know whether it 
proposes to lodge discretion in the Secretary of State as to the 
enforcement of this act. i 

Mr. ROGERS. Of course, all questions of treaty interpreta- 
tion depend very largely upon the judgment of the State De- 
partment. No doubt in the last analysis this law will be in- 
terpreted by the State Department and ultimately, perhaps, by 
the United States Supreme Court. But I should suppose that 
there could be no valid objection to it for that reason. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman proposes to 
leave the questions at issue to the Secretary of State? 

Mr. ROGERS. The language of the amendment speaks fer 
itself, The gentleman can determine that as well as I can. 

Mr. TOWNER. May the amendment be reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the amendment be reported again. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that ail debate on this amendment close in 10 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman will 
not do that. f 

Mr. BURNETT. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the gentleman will not have the power 
to do that. I think this is a matter that goes to the crux of 
the thing and that debate now will probably simplify all of the 
proceedings later on. I trust the gentleman will not undertake 
to limit debate on this matter now. 
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Mr. BURNETT. Very well; I shall wait for a short time. 
We want to finish this bill this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon this amendment is now ex- 
hausted under the rule. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, if I may get recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
the amendment just offered serves to illustrate the difficulty 
of our proceeding wisely now with this character of legislation, 
and it was because of an appreciation of that situation that I 
had hoped the House might have seen the wisdom of postponing 
consideration for some little time. It did not, and that is behind 
us. There is no question in the mind of any man who is in- 
formed of the sentiment of this House or of this country that 
the people of America propose, in the last analysis, to see to it 
that these who have claimed the hospitality and the benefit of 
this Government shall bear their fair share of the burden of this 
Government in fighting to uphold it against its enemies. No 
man will go further than I along that line. No man who knows 
the position I have taken touching the prosecution of this war 
can question the sincerity of my statement in that regard. 

But there is an orderly and a decent way of doing things that 
a great Nation standing for law over the wide world must always 
consider, and it was because of that that I did not desire that 
this House should wantonly disregard treaty obligations until 
that position was forced upon it. If the time should come and 
we so determine when this country can not put upon aliens 
their proper burden without abrogating treaties because the 
other nations with whom we had treaties are not willing to 
negotiate with us, then I would be willing in a matter of such 
extremé importance to take the responsibility of declaring that, 
having given to that nation an opportunity in an orderly way 
to deal with the subject matter, we proposed to legislate openly, 
in disregard of rights claimed, that we think no longer ought 
to be claimed under such treaties. But in advance of oppor- 
tunity to bring about an adjustment with other nations, to take 
that position is to take a position that, to say the least, is un- 
heard of on the part of nations of the first magnitude. There- 
fore I for one shall support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers]. We will by the 
action here to-day clearly indicate what is in the mind of the 
people of America and the Congress of the United States, but 
we ought not at this stage of the proceedings to declare that, 
without regard to our pledged word, without regard to the honor 
of the Nation as expressed in a treaty, we propose to disregard 
those things and to legislate. I think the House can afford to 
think soberly and deeply before it takes such a position. I 
know the feeling of the thoughtless. I know the criticism that 
a public man sometimes subjects himself to when he seems not 
to be willing to do as quickly and as ruthlessly what is desired 
by some of his constituents as they wish, but I say again what 
I have said before to the House; this is a time for courage in 
public men. No man is going to be misunderstood by his vote 
here who is a real patriot. We do not propose to let the slacker 
continue to slack, whether he be citizen born or foreign born, 
but we do propose decently and in order to legislate and to not 
disregard entirely our international obligations under the whip 
and the press and the spur of some men who are willing to 
demagogue about the subject. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT rose. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substitute for 
the amendment. 

Mr. TOWNER, 
forma amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Iowa to oppose the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. But, Mr. Chairman, I rose to oppose that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr, Chairman, another call will be made in 
a short while. The papers stated some time ago that it would 
be in the middle of February. I have seen it stated in the 
last few days that 75,000 or 76,000 were still uncalled from the 
first draft, and the 23d of February was the time fixed for com- 
pleting that draft. There can hardly be another call made be- 
fore, possibly, the Ist of May. Of course, I have no information 
in regard to the matter. If this bill is passed now and goes to 
the Senate and is quickly acted on there, these men who have 
been relegated to the fifth class can be embraced within that 
call. Certainly this is ə time for action. The war has been 
going on.almost a year. Conscription began on the 5th day of 
June, seven or eight months ago. Negotiations with our co- 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the pro 


belligerents were started in early September or in August, and 


still not a single treaty has been consumrhated and sent to the 
Senate. In the name of the American boys who will be in this 
next call I insist that the emergency that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] has referred to is now upon us. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. In a minute. My objection to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] 
is that the State Department, according to assertions made by 
gentlemen upon this floor to-day, has already prejudged the bill. 
They have already passed judgment upon the question of 
whether it is in conflict with a treaty. I say it is not. The 
doctrine laid down by authorities on national law say that it 
is not. Moore on International Law says: 

Some writers have essayed to enumerate the legitimate causes of ex- 
pulsion. ‘The effort is useless. The reasons may be summed up in a 
single word—“ the public interests of the State. 

When the second call is about to be made, when the men of 
America and the naturalized citizens of America are about to 
be called to fight the battles not only for democracy but for 
the very existence of England, Belgium, Italy, and Russia, it 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the emergency is here. If we 
postpone it three weeks, and the State Department does not 
negotiate the treaties, then we are three weeks further off, and 
possibly it will be beyond the next call before any action can be 
had by Congress or by the State Department. Mr, Chairman, if 
these negotiations are concluded even with Great Britain or 
Canada or France or with any nation, when this bill goes to the 
Senate that body can so amend it so as to say that it shall not 
apply to treaties that reach the same purpose and intent as this 
aw. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. So I hope there will be no postponement. I 
hope we will not adopt the Rogers amendment, because it simply 
leaves it to the State Department, and you had as well have 
no bill at all. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. What is there in the bill which subjects 
any man to the draft except he voluntarily submits himself to 
it? [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Not a thing. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then why does the gentleman say that if 
the bill is passed in the House and Senate these men would be 
drafted? [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, I do not say they would be drafted, but 
I said they would withdraw their claims of exemption. I have 
here a letter from Gen. Crowder, stating that where no claim 
of exemption is made they are drafted. ` If this bill is passed, 
instead of being in the fifth class, they will fall either in the first, 
second, or third just like the American boys fall. They will either 
have to do that or get out. This terrible source of irritation that 
perhaps the gentleman from Wyoming does not feel, will be 
avoided by other gentlemen who do feel it, especially gentlemen 
from those districts where so many of these alien slackers are. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do. 

Mr. VENABLE. In the event this bill becomes a law, and for 
illustration, half a million Italians would signify that they chose 
deportation rather than enlistment in the Army and would 
calmly sit down and say, “ Deport us.“ in the first place, how 
is the Government going to deport them without ships, and, in 
the second place, would it not be better, that being the possible 
effect of this war, to wait until some treaty is entered into 
which will not only render these men liable for service but 
enforce that service? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. The case the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. VENABLE] attempts to suppose is not a supposable case. 
Those Italians are not going, and the Russians will not, and 
many thousands of others that left their country—and some of 
them for the country’s good—are not going to run the chance 
of being deported, and they are going to withdraw their claims 
of exemption and submit to the draft. The gentleman overlooks 
one feature of this bill, and that is that this question of refus- 
ing naturalization and of deportation does not end with the war. 
Now, does he believe that these men, with that emergency hang- 
ing over them, would subject themselves to deportation? But 
even if the Italians could not be deported at once, there are 
thousands of renegade slackers from Canada that could be and 
ought to be. I heard a gentleman from New England say a 
few days ago that more than 10,000 Canadian slackers were 
there, and certainly we can at least get rid of those fellows that 
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have come from just across the border, and surely we could 
get rid of the others in time. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman recalls that we have negotiated 
a treaty wich Canada? 


Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman show that it has either 
been adopted or ratified by the Senate? Away back yonder in 
September it was stated that it was just to be negotiated, and 
when Congress met in December the papers were full of ar- 
ticles that had been given out, no doubt by the State Depart- 
ment, saying that they were just about to be negotiated. That 
was more than two months ago, and yet, here they are, still 
negotiating, and have not negotiated anything yet. 

Gentlemen, you are dealing with fire when you give the State 
Department the power to construe this law in regard to the 
violation of treaties if you adopt the Rogers amendment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I want to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama if there is anything in this bill, without any amendment 
being adopted, which in any way violates the terms of any 
treaty we have with any nation in the world? 

Mr. BURNETT. None whatever. 

Mr. GORDON. The Secretary of State does not agree with 
you about that. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is a fact. And the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio does not. But it is not the first time I 
have had the honor of differing with the gentleman from Ohio 


and even with the executive departments themselves. [Ap- 
planse.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Since there is such a difference as to whether 


this law does violate a treaty, and the gentleman does not 
want a law to violate a treaty and does not believe it does, why 
did he object to a paragraph amending it by saying that it 
shall not be construed to violate a treaty? 

Mr. BURNETT. That leaves it up to the State Department, 
which has already prejudged it and says that it does. I do 
not want any department that has already prejudged my case 
to try the law we want to make. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman think the adoption of that 
amendment would give his construction to it? 

Mr. BURNETT. When the Immigration Bureau goes to en- 
force the deportation it will, no doubt, refer the question as to 
treaty violations to the State Department. That department, 
according to the statement of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Froon], has already decided that question, although the Supreme 
Court in the One hundred and thirtieth United States case has 
decided that it not only does not violate a treaty, but that no 
treaty could be made which could deprive this country of the 
right of deportation. 

In the case in One hundred and thirtieth United States, 
Chinese who had resided here for years before the law was 
passed were required to register, and on failure to do so were 
to be deported. The court held that this law was not in viola- 
tion of any treaty rights. 

Mr. REED, Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute to the Rogers 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia offers 
a substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “ section,” add the following: 

“Provided, That whenever any country or countries enga in war 
with Germany shall consummate a treaty with the Government of the 
United States which, in the opinion of the President of the United 
States, substantially accomplishes the purposes of this act, then said 
treaty stipulations shall apply as to such country or countries in lieu 
of the provisions of this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute of the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, there is a difference of opinion 
among my colleagues here as to the authority of the Congress 
to go ahead of a treaty; that being true, and in view of the di- 
vergent opinions of distinguished parliamentarians and constitu- 
tional lawyers here as to the effect of this proposed act, I be- 
lieve the substitute I have offered may hasten negotiations now 
pending relative to new treaties. The provisions already in the 
bill, Mr. Chairman, are liberal enough to give the President of 
the United States ample time to deal with the countries affected 
nnd for the State Department to treat with the other countries. 
Mr. Chairman, if within 60 days the countries of the world who 
ure at war with Germany can not consummate treaties that 
will secure the results sought by this act, then we have this 
law on the statute books to take care of the situation. 


Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. REED. I will. 

Mr. HAYES. Does not the gentleman know that if we pass 
this law without his amendment and the treaty should be sub- 
sequently negotiated and approved by the Senate of the United 
States, that would, ipso facto, repeal any provision of this law 
that was in conflict with it, and that, therefore, his amendment 
has no force and is not necessary at all? 

Mr. REED. Then, would not existing treaties nullify this 
law if we should pass it? 

Mr. HAYES. The last expression of the legislative will is 
controlling, and this law will control in the matter of any 
treaty. 

Mr. REED. Then let this act serve notice on the countries 
affected as to what we expect of them. We have waited a long 
time for action and if treaties are not made along this line in 
a reasonable time we ought to have this law. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to state to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. REED] that his substitute reads 
“after the word ‘section, in line 4.“ There is no such word 
there. 

Mr. REED. It is a substitute for the Rogers amendment, 
wherever his substitute appears. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with the gen- 
eral purpose of this bill, but it seems to me that it is not right 
to do something that is wrong in order to cure something else 
that is wrong. The thing that is wrong is in the draft act, the 
provision that provides that the draft quotas are based on the 
whole population, including aliens. 

That is wrong. It ought to be changed, Some of us tried to 
have it changed when the draft bill was pending. I under- 
stand the Committee on Military Affairs are making an effort 
now to change it. If that amendment is made, I do not believe 
we shall want to pass this bill and undertake to fill up. our 
Army with foreigners. A good many of them have volunteered 
and many who were drafted did not claim exemption, but I 
do not think we ought to compel a lot of foreigners to fight 
out battles for us. At least, I do not see how we could expect 
them to be a very good army to fight for America. 

It might do to pass the bill if the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] prevails, so that 
we can be sure that the bill does not violate any treaty, but 
without that it seems to me clear that it ought not to pass. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be again reported after the substitute 
is disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
stitute. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rosers]. I move to amend by striking out all after the 
word “ treaty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Greex of Iowa to the amendment: Strike 
ot pout ee the word “treaty,” so that the amendment as amended 
we Page 2. line 4, after the word ‘ citizen,’ insert the following: ‘Pro- 
vided, however, That this act shall not be construed to supersede the 
provisions of any existing treaty.’ ” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
partly because I believe that the language I seek to strike out 
unnecessarily complicates this whole question, 

If this bill that we are about to pass contravenes any treaty 
it ought not to pass. But that will not be decided, as the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] seems to intimate, al- 
though I do not believe he would so state, by the Secretary of 
State. It is not a fact that the Secretary of State can adju- 
dicate that question. Under this amendment the question of 
whether this bill will contravene any treaty would have to be 
decided by our Supreme Court. The court will be the tribunal 
to ‘pass upon this question and determine whether or not it 
violates any treaty. 

Now, that matter can be safely left to the court with this pro- 
vision as I seek to have it amended. If there is anything in 


The question is on agreeing to the sub- 


this bill that contravenes the treaty, we ought not now to put 
ourselves in the position of passing it. If, on the other hand, 
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it violates no treaty, then this amendment as amended will not 
affect its provisions in the least, and under this amendment 
it will not be left to the State Department to decide. They 
will be compelled to be governed by whatever the Supreme 
Court decides as to what the law will then be. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The amendment of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] proposes to first consult 
the Secretary of State, so far as treaties relate to military 
matters. The gentleman’s amendment proposes to strike out 
that portion which is specific and make the amendment apply 
to any existing treaty? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; to any existing treaty, which 
would leave it to the Supreme Court to decide whether it was 
in violation of any existing treaty or not. t 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think that is a good amend- 
ment. \ 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman’s amendment change the 
amendment originally proposed in regard to the body interpret- 
ing this provision in the last analysis? In other words, does 
the amendment propose that it may not require the interpreta- 
tion of the Supreme Court finally, just as does the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
correct, but it will obivate the difficulty in other directions. If 
amended as I propose, the court will put such a construction on 


it that it will not contravene a treaty. . 
Were SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. The gentleman is aware of the fact 
that whenever a matter of this character comes up a ruling is 
made by the Department of State or by the Department of Jus- 
tice? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. The Department of Justice un- 
doubtedly would make a ruling on this question, and the War 
Department would undoubtedly be governed by that ruling. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. They would be until the matter 
got to the courts. The gentleman is a lawyer. I judge so from 
the way he talks. How long does the gentleman think it will 
take to get the question settled in the Supreme Court? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not very long, in the way that we 
have had matters of that kind advanced recently. There would 
be no trouble in the courts taking it up. It would soon get into 
the courts, and the question would be very plain and very easy 
to decide. . This, gentlemen, is the only proper way to put this 
matter. I believe we can not afford to put ourselves in the light 
of taking any chances, even of abrogating any treaty or of pass- 
ing a statute in violation of a treaty. We are at war largely 
because Germany proceeded to treat treaties as scraps of paper. 
That is something we can not afford to do, and which I am sure 
no one in this House wants to do. By leaving this amendment 
as it would be with my amendment striking out all after the 
word “ treaty,” we are in no danger of getting into any conflict 
of that kind, or of subjecting ourselves to any criticism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BURNETT) there were—ayes 73, noes 83. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. ‘Tellers, Mr. Chairman, 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I withdraw the demand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The demand for tellers is withdrawn. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] is 
rejected. The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Burnett) there were—ayes 99, noes 80. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WatsH: Pages 1 and 2, strike out all of 
section 1 and insert the following: 

“That during the existing emergency the duly accredited milita 
representatives of any country engaged in war with any country with 


which the United States is now, or during the continuation of said 
emergency "—— 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
An amendment to perfect the existing section is in order before 
an amendment to strike out and insert. I offer an amendment 


2 perfect the section. This is a motion to strike out the sec- 

on. i 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this is a motion to strike out 

the section and insert, and if it prevails I shall move to strike 

out the other sections of the bill. 

is Mr, BORLAND. I offer an amendment to the existing sec- 
on. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman any objection to my amend- 
ment being read and pending? 

Mr. BORLAND. I think it should come in later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that a motion to 
strike out and insert is a motion to amend the section. 

Mr. BORLAND. But my point is that a motion to amend the 
existing section takes precedence over a motion to strike out 
and insert. 

The CHAIRMAN. If this were simply a motion to strike 
out, that would be correct ; but this is a motion to strike out and 
3 which is offered for the purpose of perfecting the sec- 

on. 

Mr. BORLAND. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will a motion at this time to amend the ex- 
isting section as reported by the committee, in the bill, have 
precedence over the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]? 

The CHAIRMAN, It will not. 
stitute. 


Mr. TOWNER. Let me suggest that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts himself says that his amendment is in the na- 
ture of a substitute, and that following it he proposes to offer 
a substitute for the other sections. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. TOWNER. I understood the gentleman to say that. 

Mr. WALSH. I said I wouid offer a motion to strike out the 
other sections. 

- Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have given notice of a mo- 
tion 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will first report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wasn: Pages 1 and 2, strike out all of 
section 1 and insert the following: 

“That during the existing emergency the duly accredited militar 
representatives of any country engaged in war with any country wi 
which the United States is now, or during the continuation of said 
emergency — 4 be hereafter, at war may, subject to the provsions of 
this act, draft into the military or naval service of their respective 
countries such of their citizens or subjects domiciled or resident in the 
United States as are not already in the military or naval service of 
the United States, and for the Ri of said draft of aliens domi- 
ciled or resident in the United States the President shall, on the re- 
guest of said countries presented through their diplomatic representa- 
ives, furnish to said representatives a full and complete list of all 
the citizens or subjects of the country making the request who regis- 
tered under the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
President to increase the Military Establishment of the United States,’ 
approved May 18, 1917. The President is further authorized and em- 
powere to procure within 90 days of the passage of this act the regis- 

tion of ali other male aliens between the ages of 18 and 45, both 
inclusive, domiciled in the United States, and upon the completion of * 
such supplemental registration shall, on request, furnish a full and 
complete list thereof to the respective diplomatic representatives of 
said countries of which the said aliens may be citiens or subjects. 
For the purposes of said supplemental registration the President shall 
have all the authority conferred by said act of May 18, 1917, and he 
may ees be such terms, conditions, and regulations for the operation 
of said draft as he may deem necessary. 

“Sec. 2. That within 15 days after the passage of this act the Presi- 
dent may notify all countries engaged in a war with any country with 
which the United States is now or may be hereafter at war of the en- 
actment of same, and through appropriate diplomatic channels shall 
ascertain what action said countries may desire to take under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“Sec. 3. That the President is authorized to detail such officers and 
men of the military forces of the United States to cooperate with and 
assist the military representatives of foreign countries in the opera- 
tion of the draft as he may deem expedient, and he may cause aliens 
drafted to be summoned and to be detained temporarily at such places 
of concentration as he may designate, and may render such assistance 
in transporting or deporting such aliens as he may think proper. 

“Sec. 4. That the penalties prescribed in the aforesaid act of May 
18, 1917, shall apply to violations of this act. 

. Spe. 5. That any alien who shall willfully refuse or fail to present 
himself for registration, or to submit thereto, or to appear in answer 
to any summons issued under authority of this act, shall be taken into 
custody, and delivered either to the military representatives of the 
country of which he may be a citizen or subject, or to such commanding 
officer of the United States 9 forces as the President may direct. 

“Sec. 6. That should any country fail or decline to take advantage 
of the provisions of this act within 60 days after notification of its 
enactment, as provided in section 2, the United States may proceed to 
draft the citizens or subjects of such country domiciled or resident in 
the United States in accordance with the provisions of existing law.” 


Mr. BURNETT (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
think the reading has proceeded far enough to show that this 
is altogether out of order, and I make the point of order that 
it is not in order. 


It may be offered as a sub- 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
to be heard on it? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, it is clearly a conscript-draft 


Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 


provision. There is no such provision in this bill. It is an en- 
tire departure and brings in a whole lot of things that are not 
germane. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. It provides for the very thing that the gentle- 
man’s bill provides for, deportation of these men, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amendment 
because I am in sympathy with what the gentleman from Ala- 
bama desires to accomplish by his measure, and I believe that 
action should be taken by the House, as I stated before when I 
had the floor. 

The measure I offer as a substitute provides for the Presi- 
dent, through the State Department, proceeding in exactly the 
‘Same manner apparently in which that department has pro- 
ceeded in negotiating treaties or agreements to cover the ques- 
tion of getting these aliens into the military service. The 
measure I offer to take the place of the bill reported by the 
gentleman from Alabama obviates, in my opinion, every one 
of the objections that have been raised here by gentlemen who 
have opposed the bill. It obviates the objection raised by the 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Surrey]. It 
obviates the objection raised by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Gorpon]. It obviates the other objections that have been raised 
because it seeks to do through diplomatic negotiations in the 
first instance what has already been started by the State De- 
partment, namely, to enlarge the authority which we have con- 
ferred on cobelligerents so as to permit their military repre- 
sentatives who may be here, and who have in due form filed 
or presented their credentials to draft their nationals into their 
own military service. We have already given them authority to 
recruit them. We would further provide in my amendment 
that they may draft them, and the President is authorized by 
the measure which I submit to designate representatives of the 
United States military and naval forces to assist in that work 
and to prescribe the rules and regulations under which that may 
be done, 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I have 
offered permits the President to furnish to the allied nations a 
list of their aliens which have been registered under the selec- 
tive-draft act, and also permits the further registration of all 
these aliens between the ages of 18 and 45 years. He first 
notifies the diplomatic representatives of these various nations 
that we have so many of the nationals domiciled in this coun- 
try, registered under our selective-service legislation, and if 
any such country does not desire within 60 days to take them 
such country is notified that we have enacted this legislation; and 
if it does not desire to take them into its own military service, 
it is hereby notified that we, the United States Government, 
will take them into our military or naval service. Thereby we 
give them notice and give them the option of volunteering or 
being drafted into the military service of these cobelligerent 
nations, or the other option of being put under the provisions 
of our selective-service law. It authorizes the President to 
have these men assembled at such places as he may designate 
for that purpose, to be delivered over to the representatives of 
these belligerent nations, and if they seek to avoid registration 
it subjects them to the penalties of the provisions of the 
selective-service act or to deport them and send them back under 
guard of military representatives of this Nation or under the 
guard of her own officials. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. But, Mr. Chairman, I am speaking to the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that in Committee 
of the Whole the five-minute rule applies to points of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, Mr. Chairman, that is not correct. 
The Chair has control of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ascertain in a moment. In 
the meantime the gentleman may proceed. 

Mr. WALSH. And furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I have offered 
in this proposed amendment a section which reads as follows: 


Sec. 1. That citizens or subjects of the enemy coun or of coun- 
tries allied with the enemy may be drafted for and assigned to such 
nonmilitary occupation as the President may prescribe 


This would seem to be of great advantage under present con- 
ditions. 

I will admit that that provision goes beyond the provisions 
in the bill under consideration; but the other section, which I 
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call to the attention of the Chair, is to the effect that the pro- 
visions of this measure shall not apply to citizens or subjects 
of countries who by provisions of the treaty with the United 
States are protected from draft for military purposes, 

The whole intent and purpose, Mr. Chairman, of the measure 
as offered by the distinguished gentleman from Alabama, is to 
get these men to perform military service and withdraw their 
claims for exemption, or, in the event of not doing that, to be 
sent back to the countries from whence they came. The whole 
purpose of the measure which I have offered is to accomplish 
that same purpose, only through a different procedure and by 
different machinery. 

oni GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Does the gentleman tħink that his 
amendment in so far as the age limit is concerned, which he 
fixes at from 18 to 45, is in accord with our draft law? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, the age limit as fixed in the amendment 
which I suggest goes beyond the age limit fixed in the selective- 
draft law, but it is similar to the age limit fixed by these vari- 
ous countries of which these aliens are citizens or nationals; 
and so we say to them, We put you under the same liability 
for military service in our ranks, if you are not drafted by your 
own nation, as you would be if you were residing at home and 
not within our borders.” I submit that we should look beyond 
the title of the measure under consideration, we should look 
beyond the title of the bill introduced and reported by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett], and consider its inten- 
tion. We should read the entire measure and see what it is 
designed to accomplish. The amendment which I submit, as I 
before stated, seeks to accomplish the very same thing by a 
little different machinery, and follow out in large measure the 
very operation, the very plan and scheme which we have been 
given to understand has been followed by the Secretary of 
State, as indicated by the letter read by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Froop], the other day, when he called attention to 
the fact that under the agreements which are being negotiated 
these aliens, resident in this country, are given an option to 
enter the service of their own country or the service of the 
United States, and we simply give the option under my amend- 
ment to those nations to say, We call you back to fight within 
the ranks of your own country, or, not calling you back, we 
leave you over there subject to the operations of the laws of the 
United States.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to ask whether or not an amend- 
ment which proposes to perfect the subject matter of the sec- 
tion, which the gentleman's substitute proposes to strike out en- 
tirely, would not be in order before the consideration of the 
substitute? If so, I desire to offer an amendment to perfect. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise to main- 
tain the proposition that an amendment that seeks to perfect 
the original text is in order before a substitute. 

Mr. WALSH. The Chair has already ruled on that ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no doubt that an amendment that 
proposes to perfect the section is in order before an amendment 
to strike out is in order. The amendment pending is to strike 
out and insert. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that. Will the 
Chair hear me for two minutes on that? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
the floor. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I did not understand that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts had 
the floor when this parliamentary inquiry was submitted. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] for a question. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I think I was recognized to 
submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

Be CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts has 

e floor. 
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Mr. KEARNS. But I desire to submit a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 


The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from -Massachusetts has 


the floor and the gentleman can not take him off the floor for 


that purpose. 

Mr. KEARNS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Ohio can not take the ‘gentleman from Massachusetts 
off the floor for that p 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. ‘Chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio can not take the gentleman from Massachusetts off 
the floor in order to submit a parliamentary ‘inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what the Chair is holding now— 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I thank the chairman of the 
committee for the protection he has afforded me to discuss this 
point of order. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to ask 
me a question? I yield for:a question. 

Mr. GOOD. I desire to call the gentleman's attention to 
section 2 of the bill under consideration, and to call his atten- 
tion to the following language: 

That after the expiration of 60 days from the — of this act the 
Tresident of the United States is authorized and empowered, under 
such rules and regulations as he may . to draft any alien in 
the United States to perform such mental or p sical labor on the 3 
in the manufacturing establishments, or other enterprises the 
Dnited States as he may deem ‘necessary or proper. 

The gentleman from Alabama has made the point of order 
that the gentleman’s amendment is not in order. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman from Iowa has concluded his 
question, I will undertake to answer it, although I do not un- 
derstand it yet. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘The question I intended to propound to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts was for the benefit of the Chair. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not want to take up the 
time of the ‘Chair, but I would like a few minutes to address 
myself to the point of order raised by the ‘gentleman from 
Alabama. 


The CHAIRMAN. There is a point of order now pending in 


the committee, and that should be disposed of before another 
point of order is raised. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
with that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to decide this point 
of order, and then he will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Did I understand the Chair to say he was 
ready to rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I shall desist. 

The CHAIRMAN, This is an amendment offered to the first 
section of the bill. ‘The first section of the bill provides for 
denying citizenship to aliens and provides for their deportation. 
The amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is on a different subject. It provides that they may be drafted, 
which the ‘Chair thinks is not germane to the first section of 
this bill, and therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, and just after the word“ Germany,” 
words “or with — of the other central powers? of Europe ” 
in lieu thereof “Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, or Turkey 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand the Sen of the com- 
mittee has no objection to accepting the amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that the 
words central powers” are sufficiently specific, but I do not 
want to take any chances on that, and as the gentleman from 
Alabama, my colleague, has submitted an amendment I have 
no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. There was so much confusion here when the 
amendment was offered and read, did I understand that 
“Turkey” is included? We are not at war with Turkey or 
Bulgaria, and it would be a mistake certainly ‘to adopt ‘an 
amendment of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment may be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. 


This is in immediate connection 


strike out the 
and insert 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. MADDEN.” I want to know when the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama was considered? I was sitting 
here and all the rest of us down here and we did not even hear 
the amendment read. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was read. The Chair 
recognized the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] and 
he stated that the amendment was not objectionable to him, and 
the Chair submitted the vote to the House, and it was carried. 

Mr. MADDEN. The House did not vote on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, yes; the gentleman from Illinois is 
mistaken. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. ‘Chairman, T submit that it is not fair 
to decide questions in that way. 

8 FLOOD; The ‘gentleman from Iowa certainly heard it 
read. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
and no one else. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from Iowa ‘certainly heard it 
read and called attention to some words in it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to protest against 
that kind of ruling. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, regular order. 

Mr. MADDEN, I want it distinctly understood we are not 
going to submit to it. 

‘The CHATRMAN. The gentleman will please take his seat. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want the Chair to rule right and submit 
questions to the House. I want to hear what the record is. I 
ask for the record.on it. I call for the record on this motion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will allow me to make a 
statement, I will say to the gentleman from Illinois I have no 
objection in the world to having the matter fully considered. 

Mr. MADDEN. It ought to be submitted to the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the proceedings by which the amendment of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] was agreed to be vacated. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
vacate the proceedings by which the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Alabama was agreed to. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I object. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for the record of the proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is out of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I submit I have a right to ask 
for the record of the proceedings by which this vote was taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the Chair understands that he has a 
right to decide it out of order also. 

Mr. MADDEN. I appeal from the decision of the-Chair. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois IMr. MADDEN] 
appeals from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. SABATH. As to what? 

The CHAIRMAN. Because the Chair will not permit him to 
have the record read of the adoption of the amendment u while 
ago. The Chair has ruled it out of order, and the Chair can not 
have the record rend. 

Mr. SABATH. The Chair was right, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
appeals from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FLOOD. Question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
‘Lennoor] desire to be heard? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, sir. I merely desire in discussing this 
appeal to say that this entire controversy can easily be settled 
and in fairness to everybody. It can be disposed of in one- 
half minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin sub- 
mit any question for unanimous consent? 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent that the record 
be read. 

The OCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Lenroot] asks unanimous consent 

Mr. LENROOT. That the record be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. That the record be read touching the 
amendments offered by the gentleman from Alabama Mr. 
Burnett]. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the record. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to lay the appeal on 


I did not hear it read, aud I was sitting here 


the table. 


The CHAIRMAN. It is too late now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What was the request which the gentleman 
made a while ago? 
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The CHAIRMAN. That the record of the proceedings touch- 
ing on the amendment offered by the-gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. BANKHEAD] be reported to the House. 


Mr. HEFLIN. And was consent granted? 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent was granted, and the 
Clerk is now preparing the record. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did not the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] move that the appeal lie on the table, 
and is not that now the question pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous-consent request has been made 
and granted by the committee since that time. The Clerk will 
read the record of the committee on the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment offered by the 


gentleman from Alabama. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I submit that that does not 
make the record complete. There is no record of any negative 
vote on the question at all, It is merely & statement of the 
Chair to the effect that the amendment was adopted. There is 
no evidence to show that both sides voted on the question at 
all. The question of whether the amendment would be adopted 
was the only question put to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The record does say that the vote was 
taken, the vote on the amendment being a vote on both sides, 
and the Chair knows, and nearly everybody else in the House 
knows now, that the question was submitted to the committee, 
and the yeas and nays were called for. 

Mr. MADDEN. The yeas and nays were not called for. 

The CHAIRMAN, The aye-and-no vote was called for. 

Mr. MADDEN. The negative vote was not called for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs the gentleman’s pardon. 
The Chair knows that it was, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BORLAND. I ask that the amendment be read that I 
send to the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BORLAND : Page 1, line 3, after the word 
alien“ strike out the following 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I submit before this amend- 
ment is in order my motion to take an appeal from the decision 
of the Chair should be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thought that was withdrawn. 

Mr. MADDEN. It was not withdrawn and is not going to be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] insists upon having his appeal submitted to the committee. 

Mr. REAVIS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] desire to have his appeal from the decision of the 
Chair submitted? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr, Chairman, I move to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

Mr. REAVIS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] moves to appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to lay it on the 
table. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, I understand that can not be done in 
committee. As many as favor the decision of the Chair will an- 
swer “aye.” [After a pause.] Those opposed will answer “ no.” 
[After a pause.] The ayes-seem to have it. [After a pause.] 
The ayes have it. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained as the judgment of 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BORLAND: Page 1, line 3, after the word 
“alien,” strike out the Pigg dons Ea 
a naturalized citizen of the United $ 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. suas 2 first section of this bill 
provides that any alien eligible by existing law to become a 
naturalized citizen of the United States who is a native of those 
countries engaged in war with Germany, and ‘so forth, and who, 


2 = pile by existing law to become 


but for his alienage, would be subject to the selective draft, 

shall be subject to this law. I have not heard any explanation 

as to why he must be both subject to the selective draft, but 

for his alienage, and also eligible to become a citizen of the 

United States. This law does not seem to reach anybody, ex- 

cai those who are eligible to become citizens of the United 
tates. 

Now, that word “eligible” would extend to all of the pro- 
visions of the naturalization law, one of which is a residence of 
two years before he can declare his intention, and five years 
before he can make his final declaration. 

Now, how long must these resident aliens be in the United 
States before they become subject to this law? Either one of 
these two periods is too long for the purposes of this bill. 
Such a bill would not catch the alien slackers. It would not 
catch the large number of aliens who might have come here to 
avoid military service during this war. It would only catch 
men who were eligible to become citizens of the United States, 
and all who were not eligible to become citizens of the United 
States, because they have not been here long enough to be- 
come ‘citizens of the United States, would continue to be 
slackers. We would here furnish a harbor of refuge by which 
a man could leave his own country to avoid military service 
there and come to this country and not be eligible to military 
service here. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is one of the reasons why this matter 
ought to be settled by treaty, rather than by this crude attempt 
at legislation. It is possible by treaty to make every alien slacker > 
in the United States who belongs as a national to any of the 
belligerent powers liable to military duty. He can be made 
by treaty Hable here to military duty, and that is exactly what 
we want. But we are permitting a large number of them to 
escape under this definition of the alien-slacker law. 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, I know what my friend is going to say. 
{Laughter.] There is no use in taking up time. He will say 
it is going to exclude the Japanese. 

Mr. RAKER. No. That is not what I am going to say. Is 
it not a fact that the gentleman is against the whole bill and is 
doing everything to beat it? 

Mr. BORLAND. I am showing the weakness of it, and show- 
ing that it will not do what can readily be accomplished by 
treaty. We ought to catch these men who are not eligible to 
become citizens of the United States. Those are the ones whom 
we ought to catch; and if this word “eligible” means anything, 
and the alien has lived here two years, it is too long, und if he 
has lived here five years everybody must admit that the bill is 
worthless for any purpose. 

Mr. GORDON. In other words, it exempts all the slackers? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; it exempts all the slackers. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman contend that in order 
to be eligible to citizenship in the United States he must have 
taken out his first papers? 

Mr. BORLAND. You can say that in order to be eligible to be 
a citizen in the language of this bill a man must first have de- 
clared his intention. Now, if the bill does not reach anybody 
but those who have declared their intention it will reach very 
few of the alien slackers in this country. 

Mr. GORDON. And they are covered by the draft law. 

Mr. BORLAND, Yes; they are covered by the draft law, as 
the gentleman from Ohio says. These questions can all be de- 
termined by treaty and reciprocal agreements with the other 
countries by which those countries will subject their na- 
tionals to military service in the United States, and by which 
we will subject our nationals to military service abroad. But 
the aim can not be accomplished by this bill, and this amend- 
ment ought to be adopted and the bill defeated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Ohio rise? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I want to submit an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment is pending now. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized in 
ee to the amendment. 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
Sarg in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. BURNETT. - Mr. Chairman, the argument, of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] is an absurdity. As to the 
word “eligible,” that is an expression. that is used all the way. 
through. in regard to these immigration matters. A. man is 
eligible to. become a citizen. who belongs to the nationality that 
may. become citizens; The Japanese, the Chinese, the Asiaties 
are not eligible to become citizens by naturalization. White 
people under the law are; and the complete answer to the 
argument of the gentleman is that it does apply to the Japanese 
and Asiatics, whe are not eligible to become citizens. 

How else could you express the idea that anybedy was in- 
eligible to become a citizen? If you want to speak of the 
Japanese, he can not become a citizen by naturalization. You 
may also say that they are ineligible to become citizens by 
naturalization. It is a term that occurs in the immigration and 
naturalization laws all the way through, and the gentleman 
has stirred up a mare's nest for the purpose of trying to throw 
elogs in the way of the passage of this bill. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Do gentlemen believe that if the committee 
did not mean anything this bill would have been reported? 
We reported it because we believe it has got: teeth in it, and that 
is one of the objections of some of these obstructionists, because 
it has got teeth in it, and they want to defeat it because it has 
teeth. 

Mr. GORDON. Wilh the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. I want to ask the gentleman, who is authority 
on the question, whether any foreign-born alien is eligible to 
citizenship: before two years, having declared his intentions? 

Mr. BURNETT. Ho is eligible to become a citizen whenever 
he comes-over if he is white, but he lias to stay here for the 
period of five or not more than seven years before he can apply 
fer citizenship ; but that does not destroy his eligibility to apply. 
We are willing to stand on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


had been filed for 
exemption on account of ge.“ 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, this bill or some bill pro- 
viding that aliens shall serve in this war either in the army of 
the country to which they owe allegiance or in the American 
Army should have been passed before the first draft went into 
effect. [Applause.] 

It is an injustice to the American boy who has responded to 
the call to the colors that these aliens are not required to serve 
somewhere. Delay in this matter has resulted in thousands 
upon thousands of aliens remaining here at the homes of our 
boys, taking their positions and benefiting by their absence 
while they are fighting at the front—fighting, if you please, 
the battles of these aliens who remain here. [Applause.] 

The delay in this matter has resulted in more adverse com- 
ment than any one act of omission or commission by Congress 
since this war began. I, for one, want to see Congress act in 
harmony with the departments in carrying on this war. I be- 
lieve firmly in the effectiveness of unity of action. 

But the responsibility, after all, gentlemen, is with us. We 
are the representatives. of the people and they look to us to 
safeguard their interests. We are the ones who must go back 
to the people and give an account of our trust and receive either 
approval or disapproval at their hands. It is not the State 
Department. What is going to be the result if you do not pass 
this bill or some bill that makes the allen serve somewhere? 
The result is going to be that these aliens are not going to war. 
They are not going to be called in the next draft. They will 
still be exempt; and when that draft comes and the American 
boys are taken, if you men have not seen to it that the aliens are 
taken, you are going to have to answer to the people, and all 
the camouflage about international law and all the arguments 
about treaties and all the technicalities in the world will not 
save one of you. [Applause.] 

For my part, I would rather go on record against almost any 
other measure than this one and go back to my people. Resulis, 
after all, are what count. The American people want these 
aliens to serve somewhere, and they are right; they should 
serve somewhere. Technical arguments will not take the place 
of results, and if the next draft comes on and the alien still 
stays here, free from all obligations to serve, it will not be the 
State Department, but you, who will answer, 


I do not want to be one to go on record that the American 
boys must go. and the alien slacker can stay. The amend- 
ment I proposed will make the aliens who have not been taken 
in the first draft take their regular order just as though they 


nad net been exempted. The chairman of the committee has 


said that this can be provided for by the regulations. I do 
not think there should be any doubt about the intent of Con- 
gress on the subject. We should say clearly that the aliens, 
must now take their turn in. the order of their original regis- 
tration. 

Let us say to our boys over there and to those who are get- 
ting ready to go that the Congress is back of them, dealing 
fairly with them, and that we will see to it that they are not 
discriminated against in favor of alien slackers, who are physi- 
cally fit, by requiring the American boy to go and permitting 
the alien to stay here and take the American boy's job and bene- 
fit by his absence. The State Department only asked until the 
Ist of December to take care of this matter by treaty. It is 
now February and the next draft is upon us aud nothing defi- 
Hace has been accomplished. Congress should act, and act at 


* BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. TI will. 

Mr. BUTLER. In the gentleman's opinion, what is the effect 
of this bill if the Rogers amendment remains in it? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The Rogers amendment emasculates the 
bill and destroys its effectiveness. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘Then we will have a roll call on it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. The frankest speech that we have heard here 
to-day is the one just delivered by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McCurrocr]. It is results“ he says that we want. He 
admits that you have already emasculated this bill and abso- 
lutely destroyed it, and what he means by “ results.” of course 
is political results, and that is all there is of this bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I decline to yield. Mr. Chairman, that is all 
there is of this bill. I have listened patiently to all the debate 
here, to all the arguments on the proposition. 

Of course, we have been advised that the State Department 
and the able counselors who advise that department on behalf 
of the Government and people of the United States do not know 
anything about international law. Of course, this committee 
did not agree with that conclusion, and by a vote of 99 to 80 
inserted a provision here which, of course, destroys this bill, as it 
eught to be destroyed. We have heard something about verbal 

camouflage, and this talk about drafting aliens to war for the 
United States makes me sick and tired of men who claim to be 
American citizens. Which alien nation did the United States 
enter the European war to assist? I would like to hear some 
men name the particular foreign nation, to aid which we de- 
clared a state of war with the Imperial Government of Germany. 
I deny it. I voted for that declaration of war, but I did not do 
it to help any foreign nation nor all of the foreign nations in 
Europe: That exposes the utter hypocrisy of the whole proposi- 
tion of drafting aliens into the military service of the United 
States. [Laughter.] 

I voted for this declaration of war to vindicate the sovereignty 
of the United States and the rights of her people under inter- 
national law. [Applause.J] I did not vote for this war to help 
some alien nation or any alien in the United States. We are 
not fighting this war in the interest of any alien nation or any 
alien people anywhere on the face of the earth. The declaration 
of war which Congress a expressly recited the reasons for 
that declaration that the rights of citizens of the United States, 
the rights of the Government of the United States, had been 
unlawfully assailed upon the high seas in violation of interna- 
tional law, and a state of war existed because of those unlawful 
acts. 

Of course, a lot of fellows here are making speeches for 
home consumption. ‘That is perfectly obvious. You know 
aliens do not vote in Ohio, and, of course, it is a nice, con- 
yenient thing to get up here and lambast aliens. We have 
heurd something about whether or not this violates treaties. I 
do not care whether there is a treaty in existence which pro- 
hibits conscripting aliens into our military service or not. Any 
man with any sense who knows anything about international: 
law knows that even in the absence of any treaty: you have no 
right to draft aliens into your military service. There is no 
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respectable authority on international law who erer wrote 
on the subject that will contend that you have—there is abso- 
lutely no authority in support of the proposition that you can 
draft aliens, especially to fight a foreign war. We have no 
lawful right to lay hands on aliens for such a purpose. Of 
course, aliens enn only appeal to any foreign government 
through the government to which they owe allegiance. Ad- 
vantage is taken of that fact, but I want you gentlemen when 
you vote for this bill to remember that there is not an alien in 
the United States tolay who is not here by the invitation of 
the Government and the Congress of ‘the United States through 
a treaty or by a law-enacted by this-body—not one. Au alien 
has no right to go into a foreign country except by the consent 
of that country, and no alien is in the United States to-day who 
is not here by the consent of the Government and the people of 
the United States. $ 

The operations of this bill are confined by its opening para- 
graph, beginning on line 3, page 1, to “any alien eligible by 
existing law to become a naturalized citizen of the United 
States”; this limitation excludes in express terms all’ “alien 
slackers,” because it excludes from the operation of the bill 
everyone who has come to the United States since the outbreak 
of the European war. 

Webster’s new international dictionary defines “ eligible” .as 
follows: “Fitted or qualified to be chosen or elected; legally 
or morally suitable; as an eligible candidate.” From this defi- 
nition of the term “eligible” it will at once be seen that all 
aliens are excluded from the operation of the bill who have not 
been in the United States atleast five years preceding the date 
of the final enactment and approval of the law. 

For the information of the committee I desire to quote from 
a report, No. 15, first session, -Sixty-fifth Congress, of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, through the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rogers], submitted to the House on August 1, 
1917, House joint resolution 115, in which report are collected 
provisions from our treaties with foreign nations prohibiting us 
from requiring compulsory military service of citizens of other 
countries and also extracts from communications of our own 
State Department challenging the right of all nations to draft 
American citizens into their military service, even where no 
treaty existed prohibiting it. Also citations from the leading 
nuthorities upon international law denying the right, in the 
absence of treaties, of any nation to conscript aliens into its 
military service: 

APPENDIXA. 


PROVISIONS IN -TREATIES ENTERED INTO BY THE UNITED STATES WITH 
OTHER COUNTRIES RELATING TO RIGHT OF EITHER COUNTRY TO EXACT 
COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE OF CITIZENS OF THE OTHER COUNTRY 
RESIDING: THERBIN, 


It will thus be seen that in at least 17 treaties entered into 
between the United States and foreign Governments the policy 
of mutunl exemption’ from compulsory military service of the 
citizens or subjects of one of the contracting parties, residing 
in the territories of the other, has been established. At least 
10 of these treaties are still in full force and effect. 

The following treaties between the United States and other 
countries contain a“ most-favored-nation” clause which would 
probably be deemed to irciude a similar exemption from com- 
pulsory military service even if not otherwise existing by treaty 
or by international law: 

Algiers, 1816, article 12. 

China, 1858, article 30. 

Korea, 1882, article 14. 

Hanseatic Republic, 1827, article 9. 

Japan, 1854, article 9. z 

Morocco, 1880, article 17. ` 

Persia, 1856, article 3. 

Samoan Islands, 1878, article 6. 

Spain, 1902, article 2. 

Tonga, 1886, article 3. 

Japan, 1911 article 4. 


APPENDIX B. 


MAY THE UNITED STATES, EN WHEN TREATY STIPULATIONS DO NOT PRE- 
VENT, EXACT COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE OF ALIENS? 


In 1804 Mr. Madison, then Secretary of State, wrote to Mr. 
Monroe, then our minister to England: Citizens or subjects of 
one country residing in another, though bound by ‘their tem- 
porary allegiance to many common duties, can never be Tight- 
fully forced into military service * * 

Naturally many cases involying the question arose during the 
Civil War. -Secretary Seward had occasion to express 
a number of times. In 1802 he said: “I can hardly suppose 
that there exists anywhere in the world the erroneous belief 
that aliens are liable here to military duty.” Later, the same 


year, he wrote to the governor of Indiana: “ There is no prin- 


ciple more distinctly and clearly settled in the law of nations 
than the rule that resident aliens not naturalized are not lable 
to perform military service. We have uniformly claimed and 


insisted upon it in our intercourse with foreign-nations.” In 
1864 he wrote to Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War: In a case of 
alleged fraudulent enlistment of an alien his government has an 
undoubted right and duty to ask for a prompt investigation and 
satisfactory answer; and if it appears that he was improperly 
enlisted and he has fallen in battle, his family ought to have 
some compensation.” In Halleck's International Law it is 
stated: “In 1861, during the American Civil War, the British 
Government declared that if enforced enlistments of British 
subjects for the war were persisted in the Government would 
be obliged to concert with other neutral powers for the protec- 
tion of their respective subjects, but neither in the Northern or 
Southern States was the discharge of any British subject en- 
eer yee his will refused on proper representation.” (Vol. 

D: 

In 1874 Secretary Fish wrote: We did not claim the right 
to impress aliens into our forces during the late Civil War, but 
it is understood that in one instance at least, in the case of a 
siege, we sought to justify such an impressment.” 

The United States has been very positive indeed in its action 
when Mexico has sought to impose military service upon citi- 
zens of the United States. The most notable cases, however, 
occurred in 1880, at the time when the treaty of 1831, forbidding 
compulsory military service, was still in force. The American 
authorities, however, appear to have put their protest upon 
grounds of international law as well as upon treaty. obligations. 
The American: minister to Mexico was instructed that ‘there 
was “searcely any act of which a nation should be less tolerant 
than that of a neighboring power forcibly impressing its citi- 
zens into their military service, perhaps to be obliged, at some 
future time, to fight against their own flag.“ Mr. Evarts later 
in the same year wrote that whenever protest was made by 
Mexico during our Civil War it was the practice of the State 
Department to bring the subject at once to the attention of the 
Secretary of War, and that no single instance is met with in 
which the Mexican citizen’s claim to exemption from military 
service in the armies. of the United States was not promptly 
recognized and respected by this Government,” The following 
year Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of State, wrote: “It is notori- 
ous that the impressment of American seamen into the naval 
service of a foreign power was at one time a serious grievance, 
not to be acquiesced in, and raised a question upon which all 
parties in this country were unanimous in regarding as one of 
international character. Public sentiment here in regard to that 
subject was borne in mind during the late Civil War. The num- 
ber of persons of foreign birth, especially in the large cities, 
led to the accidental or involuntary enrollment of unnaturalized 
aliens in the military or naval service. These, however, as is 
shown by the large space in the records of the department at 
the time, were at once discharged upon complaint made and in 
the absence of proof of their naturalization. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that in considering this subject the Mexican Government 
will not only have due regard to the unlawfulness of the im- 
pressment but to the universal and strong sentiment upon the 
subject which pervades this coun 

In 1888 Mr. Bayard summed up the situation thus: “It is 
well settled by international law that foreigners temporarily 
resident in a country can not be compelled to enter into its 
permanent military service. It is true that in times of social 
disturbance or of invasion their services in police or home 
guards may be exacted, and that they may be uired to take 
up arms to help in the defense of their place of residence against 
invasion of savages, pirates, etc., as a means of warding off 
some great public calamity by which all would suffer indis- 
criminately. The test in each case as to whether a foreigner 
can properly be enrolled against his will is that of necessity, 
Unless social order and immunity from attack by uneivilized 
tribes can not be secured except through the enrollment of such 
a force, a nation has no right to call upon foreigners for assist- 
ance against their will.” 


— 


APPENDIX C. 


MAY THE UNITED STATES, EVEN WHEN TREATY STIPULATIONS bo Nor 
PREVENT, EXACT COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE OF ALIENS WHO 
HAVE DECLARED THEIR INTENTION TO BECOME CITIZENS OF- THE UNITED 
STATES? : 

Revised Statutes of the United States, section 2165, provides 
dn part as follows: “An alien + + -shall declare on oath 
+ * two years.at least prior to his admission that it, is 

88 fide his intention to become a citizen of the United States, 

and to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 

prince, potentate, State, or sovereignty.“ * .“ 
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It will be observed from the language of the above statute that 
a declarant for citizenship neither takes a present oath of alle- 
giance to the United States nor disclaims allegiance to the 
country of his origin. It would seem natural to expect, there- 
fore, that the authorities would regard his citizenship status 
ns absolutely unaffected and would settle the question of his 
liability to compulsory service exactly as if he had never taken 
even the first step toward becoming a citizen of the United 
States. 

Mr. Seward wrote to the governor of Indiana in 1862: The 
law of Great Britain holds that a native British subject owes 
allegiance to the British Government until he has completely 
effected his naturalization in the United States under the laws 
of Congress. .“ From the foundation of the Government 
the Department (of State) bad refused to grant passports as citi- 
zens to aliens who had merely filed the preliminary declaration 
of intention and who had not effected their naturalization under 
the United States laws, and had informally recognized the pass- 
ports granted to them by the proper authorities of the Govern- 
ments of which they had been born subjects. 

In 1863 Mr. Seward stated the rule as follows: “No alien- 
born person is liable to render military service unless cither he 
has been naturalized on his own application or has made a yol- 
untary declaration, on oath, of his intention to become a citizen 
by naturalization according to law, or has claimed and actually 
exercised the political right of voting as a citizen of the United 
States.” 

While this language does not expressly state that a declarant 
is Hable to render compulsory military service, it evidently squints 
in this direction. Doubtless Mr. Seward, in writing it, had in 
mind the language of the act of Congress of March 3, 1863—the 
conscription act—which expressly declared that the levy should 
include “ all persons of foreign birth who shall have declared, on 
oath, their intention to become citizens.” 

In 1863 certain able-bodied male persons of foreign birth, who 
had declared, on oath, their intentions to become American citi- 
zens, were called upon for military duty by the United States. 
The British Government suggested that British subjects who had 
merely declared their intention to become American citizens but 
had not exercised any political franchise in consequence of such 
declaration ought to be allowed a reasonable period after the 
passing of the act to exercise the option of leaving the United 
States or of continuing residing therein with the annexed con- 
ditions. The United States Government thereupon allowed 65 
days to such persons to exercise their option, and the British 
Government refused to interfere on behalf of any intended citi- 
zens who had not availed themselves of the opportunity, (Par- 
Hamentary Papers, 1863, No. 337.) 

By the act of March 3, 1863, aliens who had made a declara- 
tion of intention and who were under specified conditions liable 
to military duty were permitted to obtain passports, but this 
privilege was repealed in 1866. Switzerland objected to Presi- 
dent Lincoln's proclamation concerning the liability of Swiss in 
the United States to perform military service. Mr. Seward sug- 
gested that a just interpretation of the war measures of Congress 
constituted a new and additional law of Federal naturalization. 
“But,” he adds, “it was foreseen that some emigrants who had 
declared their intention might complain of surprise if they were 
immediately subjected to conscription. To guard against this 
surprise the proclamation was issued, giving them ample notice 
of the change of the law, with the alternative of removal from 
this country if they should prefer removal to remaining here on 
the footing on which Congress had brought them. Surely no 
foreigner has a right to be naturalized and remain here in a 
time of public danger and enjoy the protection of the Government 
without submitting to general requirements needful for his own 
security.” 

In Moore’s Digest of International Law, volume 3, pages 336 
to 853, will be found the precedents conclusively establishing 
that the declaration of intention to become a citizen neither con- 
fers citizenship in the United States nor divests citizenship in the 
country of origin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. All time has expired. The.question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCurrocn}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

r. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this section now close. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. 
notice of an amendment. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have two minutes, 


Chairman, I have given 


Mr. BURNETT. I withdraw the request. 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment in the form of a motion to strike out. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PAKKER of New Jersey: Page i, Une 3, 
after the words “that any alien,“ strike ont the words * f eligible by 
existing law to become a naturalized citizen” 2 =u of lines 4, 5, 6, 
i, 8, and 9; and also the worl! “ said,” in jine 1, after the words 

* exemption ‘trom * also, o 2 ge 2, tine 3, strike out “and shall as 
soon as practicable be de ; also strike out all of line 4 and the 
words “and deportation in line 1 1, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It strikes out; that Is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama made a 
point of order against the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 
to be heard on his point of order? 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand the amendment was to strike 
out and insert. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it to strike out something? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is to strike out. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then I think the point of order is not well 
taken, Mr. Chairman, and I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman withdraws his point of 
order. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I think I have a point of order 
to make against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. I make a point of order on the first part of 
the amendment that the committee has already disposed of 
that, and the gentleman can not include part of that and then 
strike out other parts scattered through the bill. Ou lines 3 
and 4 the committee has already acted, and I make the point of 
order on that ground. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That is a very novel point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, which has never deen before submitted to any Com- 
mittee of ‘the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard, if it is 
novel. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has never been made before, and I would 
like to hear the gentleman cite the authority for making the 
point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will hear the.gentleman for a 
moment. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the Chair's attention to the fact 
in lines 3 and 4 the gentleman from Missouri made a motion to 
strike out. Now the gentleman from New Jersey comes back 
and makes a motion to strike out the same language in the bill, 
and surely the committee will not sit here and hear a dozen 
motions to strike out the same language tn the bill. It is not 
novel; it is ordinary sense, and I ask the Chairman to sustain 
the point of order on the ground it has already been passed 
upon by the committee. 

The This amendment does not propose to strike 
out anything that has been inserted, and all the matter proposed 
to be stricken out by this amendment has not been acted upon 
in any way by the committee, and the Chair overrules the point 
2 order, The gentleman from New Jersey is recognized for five 

nutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, may I have 
the first part read as it will read after the language has been 
stricken out without coming out of my time? However, I will 
take my time now. 

moe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I need only 
say to those who did not hear me before that I am thoroughly 
in sympathy with the objects of this bill, but it has two means 
pr One is to bar people from naturalization, and the 
bill limits that to our allies. I think any alien who is here 
and says he does not want to serve the United States in this 
crisis ought not hereafter to have the right to be naturalized and 
become a citizen, and I therefore strike out all referring to his 
special nationality. As amended, ‘the first section is very sim- 
ple. It says that any alien who by himself or by anyone else 
has heretofore claimed or shall hereafter claim exemption from 
the selective draft on account of being an alien shall forever be 
denied the right of becoming a citizen of the United States or 
any of its possessions, That is much broader than the bill. It 
is within our power and it is right to say that a man, say a 
native of Holland and a neutral, may be here and have the 
right to do business, but that even if a neutral in this our time 
of crisis says he does not want to be made an American citizen 
and perform those duties he should not ask that after the war. 
Much less men who are subjects of an enemy country. There 
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are some born abroad who came here when they. were 6 months 
eld. If those claim they are exempted from draft because they 
are born, for instance, in Austria, we do not want to naturalize 
them. If they do not so claim we want to do so, especially if 
they go into the Army. 3 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I can not yield now. 
in a moment. i 

Now. as to deportations. Some of these men: of our allies 
ought to be deported, but deportation is not the same class as 
naturalization. It is limited. It is not very troublesome now 
to prevent people from coming in. It will be very troublesome 
to deport, inasmuch as it is pretty hard to get transportation 
and still harder to get passports. “But for convenience, for 
courtesy, and for the present that must be left to the State 
Department. As to naturalization, we have the power and we 
ought to pass a bill that is broad, far broader than that intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr]. It is 
entirely within our power to allow no alien who says he is not 
a citizen to become a citizen. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand that it is the intention of 
the gentleman to provide for the drafting of alien enemies? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Not at all.“ I said that if any. 
aliens, for instance, who are born in Austria, who are 18 years 
old and who have been here since they were 6 months old, 
wanted to enlist, they may. And I take it if they do not claim 
exemption. they ought to be drafted. If they do claim exemp- 
tion they ought not to be citizens. 

Mr. LUFKIN. Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amendment be- 

cause I am opposed to all amendments. offered by Members of 
this House who are opposed to the Burnett bill itself, because | 
I believe that any amendment from that opposition is offered | 
with, the idea of weakening the bill rather than strengthening it. | 

I am one of the six Members of this House who have been 
elected since the United States entered the European war last | 
April. I campaigned four months during the summer of 1917 | 
for my nomination and then six weeks for my election. I was 
among the people of my district practically every day =| 
night. Consequently I am perhaps in a better position to 
realize what the people are thinking about in connection with 


I will 


this war than: are Members who have not faced their constit- 
uents for nearly two years, and I say to this House to-day, and 
I say it without hesitation, that the main thought in their minds 
is this very question of making use of the millions of aliens in 
our country during the present international crisis. 

I made this question of the exemption of aliens the main issue 
in my campaign, and while my district is composed of men of 
all nationalities, the discussion of this problem never failed to 
be received with sympathy by my audiences. 

I have no doubt that the conditions are the same in other 
parts of the country and that the thought of the man in Call- 
fornia is not so much different from the thought of the man in 
Massachusetts on this particular question. The intensity of the 
feeling, of course, depends to some extent on the number of 
aliens in the communities. In my own State, where the aliens 
constitute practically one-third of the total registration for the | 
draft, the Americans, whether by birth or by adoption, are par- 
ticularly incensed. Last summer while the first draft was going 
on I visited city after city and town after town. I attended the 
exercises incident to the departure of these drafted men to 
their respective camps, and the sight presented was always the 
same. Four of the five young men who marched away from 
their homes and families were American young men, whereas 
four of the five who remained at home to enjoy the peace and 
comfort of this great land of ours, to live in what was to them 
almost luxury by receiving the ‘wages formerly paid to their 
American brethren now in the service, were unnaturalized 
aliens. Do you wonder that the people are incensed at this 
state of affairs? Do you wonder that they refuse to be pa- 
tient any longer and to wait upon the deliberations of our State 
Department? Six months ago we were told that Congress must 
be patient, that the people must be patient, and that the diplo- 
matie negotiations were proceeding favorably. Now we are 
asked to be patient once again, but have been given no intima- 
tion as to how much longer the wait will be. If it takes as 
long for the State Department to conclude the negotiations with 
all of our allies as it has to conclude the negotiations with a 
single one of them, every American man of milltary age in this 
country, whether he be married or single, whether he has de- 
pendents or not, will be in the trenches months before we can 
1 888 forth our hands and drag a single alien into the firing 


or want to support the administration in their every effort, but 
I can not do it in this particular instance. One of our greatest 


problems at this time is to so conduct the affairs of the war as 
to make it popular with the rank and file of the country. The 
exemption of aliens has done more than any one other thing to 
make it unpopular. Let us remedy this at ence. Let us pass 
this legislation and show to the people of this great land that 
we believe as they do and that this is a time when every man 
must do his part, regardless of his birth, regardless of his 
nationality, regardless of anything else except that his country 
and our country are fighting for the same purpose. These 
aliens have come to the United States, and to all intents and 
purposes they are a part of us. They have enjoyed the benefits 
of the American standard of wages, they have enjoyed the 
privileges of dur splendid system of education and of our high 
standard of living in every respect. To me it is abominable 
that, having shared our blessings, they should not likewise be 
called upon in this crisis to share some of our responsibilities. 
We have put them on the same plane, so far as everything else 
in this country is concerned. Let us put them on the same 
plane, therefore, when it comes to fighting for our very ex- 
istence, which, after all, is their existence. And, Mr. Speaker, 
if they refuse to do this, if they claim exemption through treaty 
rights with their mother countries, let us deny to them forever 
the right of obtaining citizenship in America, and let us, if pos- 
sible, force them to go back where they came from and help to 
fight the battles there—make them do their part somewhere, 
whether it be in the land they were so anxious to come to or in 
the land they were so anxious to leave. This is no time for 
slackers: of any kind. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvana. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I will only 
occupy a moment or two, but I would like to have the attention 
of.the chairman of the committee and the members of the com- 
mittee who are present to a suggestion that I would like to 
make with reference to the language of this bill. 

I feel sure that the great majority of the Members of this 
Congress are heartily in accord with the purpose of this bill, 
while there are many of us who will hesitate to vote for it be- 
cause, in our judgment, it comes in conflict with a treaty stipu- 
lation. But I wish to pass from that and ask your attention 

to the language which you have used in this bill. 

I listened with attention to the remarks about what consti- 
tuted. a proper definition of the word “eligible,” and it was 
asserted that a man admitted to this country was eligible to 
citizenship; that Japanese and Chinese were not, but other 
nationalities were. That is what “eligible” meant as used in 
this bill. I am sorry to say that I differ absolutely and totally 
from that construction and use of the word. A man who is 
eligible to the office of mayor, for instanee, must have resided in 
w district for so many years. He must have been a citizen, and 
that constitutes his eligibility. When a man applies to a court 
and asks for his naturalization paper the judge says to him, 
“Are you. legally eligible?” The judge asks the question. He 
must proceed then to show legal fitness to be declared a citizen. 


What are the steps of legal fitness? First, he must have come 


to this country; second, he must have resided here for two 
years; third, he must have declared his intention to become a 
citizen; and, fourth, he must have made application for natu- 
ralization papers. When all of these things are done, then, 
and not until then, is the man eligible to be a citizen, 

Now, I want to read this language. I quote from the first 
paragraph of the bill: 


That any alien eligible by existing law to become a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States— 


By the use of that language you limit the application and 
operation of this bill to persons who are ripe—that is the 
word—for citizenship. In other words, they must be eligible 
to be elected. All the conditions. precedent as a qualification 
must have been complied with, and then, and not until then, are 
they eligible for citizenship. 

Now, the next sentence puts a limitation upon that proposi- 
tion— < 
and who but for his alienage would be subject to the selective draft. 

Who is subject to the selective draft? A man that has de- 
clared his intention to become a eitizen is subject to the selective 
draft. Hence this bill would be utterly inoperative as to every 


allen in the United States unless he was eligible in the full 
legal sense to be a citizen or, in the limited application of it, 
that he was subject to the selective draft. 
Mr. MADDEN. In other words, he would have to be between 
21 and 31 years of age and be eligible in all other respects? 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Absolutely. [Applause.] 
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Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps we can 
make an agreement as to this bill going over until next Wed- 
nesday. I think there is no question about our having the right 
of way on that day. However, we do not want to have any 
trouble about that question, and if we can have that matter 
settled now so that by unanimous consent it is understood that 
we have the right of way next Wednesday, I am willing to 
make a motion to rise at this time. I would like to know 
whether there will be any objection or not. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, at the proper 
time I shall want to move to recommit. 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, no; this would not cut that off at all. 

Mr. FLOOD. I understand from the gentleman’s request 
that you are waiving no rights to continue to offer amendments 
or substitutes, or Whatever vou please. There will be no ques- 
tion raised as to whether or not the committee has next Calen- 
dar Wednesday? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the gentleman’s motion to 
rise at the present time is predicated upon a gentleman’s agree- 
ment that no one will raise the question on next Wednesday 
that the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization is not 
entitled to another day? 

Mr. BURNETT. Exactly; and that the bill will be right 
where it is now as regards status. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I merely called attention to that in order 
to see whether there was going to be any objection. I now 
move that the committee rise, with that understanding. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 4 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Chairman, I make a similar request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objectiton to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I wish to revise and exfend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

M. TAGUE. Mr, Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bun- 
NETT] moves that the committee do now rise. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RUSSELL, Chairmau of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5667) to 
provide for the deportation of certain aliens, and for other pur- 
poses, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, while the House was in com- 
mittee the question as to the priority of this committee, the 
right of way of this committee next Wednesday, was informally 
discussed and referred to. It was understood that when we 
went into the House, in order to obviate any question—I think 
there should be none on that matter—it was agreed that this 
committee have the right of way next Wednesday. I ask now 
for a ratification of that agreement in the House. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the agreement be made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state, without putting that 
question, that it would unquestionably be in accordance with 
the rule that the gentleman’s committee should have next 
Wednesday. Any gentleman who wants to appeal from that 
decision can do it then. 

Mr. BURNETT, All right. Then I will withdraw that 
request. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suggest to the gentleman from Alabama 
that he withdraw his request. 

Mr. BURNETT. I do withdraw that request. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 


- the following titles: 


S. 1418. An act to authorize the President of the United States 
to appoint Harry Graham captain of Infantry; and 

S. 3000. An act to authorize and empower officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic, and for other purposes, 
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+) EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, L ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on the bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] 
ask unanimous consent to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? č . 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
February 7, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, - 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required 
by the War Department to Increase the salary of the chief clerk, 
Office of Chief of Staff, from the present rate of $2,250 per annum 
to $2,750 per annum for the six months ending June 30, 1918 
(H. Doe. No. 916); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. i 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required 
by the War Department to increase the salary of the chief clerk, 
Office of Chief of Staff, from the present rate of 52,250 per 
annum to $2,750 per annum for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. 
No. 917); to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary erami- 
nation of waterway between Port Townsend Bay and Oak Bay, 
in Jefferson County, Wash., with a view to increased width and 
depth (H. Doc. No. 918); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed. : 

4, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of intracoastal waterway from Calcasieu’ River, La., to 
Sabine River, Tex. and La., with a view to securing such width 
and depth as will meet the demands of commerce (H. Doc. No. 
919); to the Committee on Riyers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9612) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 286), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7889) 
granting a pension to Hiram Dillon, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bm (H. R. 9610) providing admission 
to members of Army, Navy, or Marine Corps to citizenship of the 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9611) au- 
thorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians residing in the State of 
Washington, to submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (II. R. 9613) amending section 12, 
Federal farm-loan act, approved July 17, 1916; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. ý 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (II. R. 9614) providing 
that certain National Guard officers in Federal service shall be 


allowed the equivalent of three months’ intensive training before 
discharge, or dismissal on finding of efficiency boards; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 9615) to provide for the operation 
of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 9616) to provide for refund 
or abatement under certain conditions of penalty taxes im- 
posed by section 2 of the act of October 3, 1913, known as the 
income-tax act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEATING: A resolution (H. Res. 244) asking for 
information from the Secretary of Labor; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. SABATH: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 236) author- 
izing the readmission to the United States of lawfully resident 
aliens applying therefor after having been enlisted or con- 
scripted for the military service of the United States, or who 
have enlisted and joined the Czecho-Slovak or Polish Army 
waging war against any of the central powers or one of the 
nations cobelligerents of the United States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) author- 
izing and directing the discharge from the United States Army 
earops of drafted men upon their own application supported by 
proof that they have dependents; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9612) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war; committed to the Committee of the 
Whole House. ; 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 9617) granting an increase of 
pension to Judge B. Cecil; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 9618) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert Teets; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 9619) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry C. Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 9620) to 
carry into effect findings of the Court of Claims in case of Emily 
E. Bishop; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9621) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry G. Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9622) granting a pension to Isaac Daniel 
Gibson; to the Committee on Pensions. + 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 9623) granting an increase of 
pension to Erastus A. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions 
yr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 9624) granting an increase 
of pension to Lancetta Byram; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, : / 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9625) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel L. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHALL; A bill (H. R. 9626) granting a pension to 
Wilmot Stevens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 9627) granting an increase of 
pension to Alonson Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 9628) for the relief of the es- 
tate of John H. Piatt, deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9629) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Shinnebarger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9630) granting an increase of pension to 
David E. Tussing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 9631) granting a pension to 
Roberta R. Havelick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9632) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Rounds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9633) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9684) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan N. Spence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9635) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 9686) granting an increase of 
pennon to Isaac F. Allread; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9637) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry ©. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9638) granting a pension to Alva C. Foster; 


to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9639) granting an increase of pension to 


Francis M. Wall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9640) granting an increase of pension to 
William ©, Wagoner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk «nd referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULLER of IIlinois: Memorial of the City Council of 
Chicago, for maintenance of the pneumatic-tube mail service; 
also a memorial of the Federal Employees’ Union, No. 2, oppos- 
ing the Postmaster General's recommendation against affiliating 
with labor organizations; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, opposing all measures for universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Haverhill (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce for the repeal of the postal provisions of the war-revenue 
act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: Resolution of the Missis- 
sippi Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, urging legislation that will give to the Choctaw Indians 
of that State their interest in the tribal funds and property of 
the Choctaw Nation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Indianola and Sunflower County, 
Miss., declaring their loyalty and confidence in the administra- 
tion and deploring the recent criticisms of the conduct of the 
war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Pittsburgh, praying for the passage of a constitutional amend. 
ment forbidding polygamy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of W. S. Childs, Baltimore, 
Md., opposing putting a freight yard or track opposite the 
Sibley Hospital on North Capitol Street, Washington, D. C.; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. x 

Also, memorial of the legislative board of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, State of Maryland, favoring strengthening 
the employers’ liability law and opposing House bill 8172; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of Albert H. Beachley and Emory F. Stottle- 
mayer, formerly of Frederick County, Md., urging increased 
compensation for Federal employees; also a memorial of the 
Federal Employees’ Union, No. 21, Baltimore, Md., opposing 
the Borland amendment and urging increase of salaries; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Resolutions of a mass meeting of Magyars 
held in Chicago, III., expressing approval of the President's war- 
aims message, and asserting the loyalty of American citizens 
of Magyar blood, and of those Magyars not yet citizens; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief of 
Erastus A. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Mrs, Emily M. Sherman, secre- 
tary Woman's City Club, Long Beach, Cal., urging repeal of 
amendment to revenue law as it relates to increase in postage; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, resolution adopted by Chamber of Commerce, San Jose, 
Cal., in re extreme penalty provided for acts of treason to be 
enforced upon aliens who commit them; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 7 

Also, petition of Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, chairman, and Mrs. 
F. T. Bicknell, chairman, both of Los Angeles, Cal., indorsing the 
rmoigratory-bird treaty act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Roy C. Barmore, R. F. D. No. 1, Newcastle, 
Cal., in re increased compensation for rural mail carriers; te 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Resolutions of the Republican Club of the 
City of New York, favoring a bill for universal military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Republican Club of the Nineteenth 
Aldermanic District of New York City, indorsing H. R. 1654 
and S. 709; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of residents of Dolgeville, N. X., 
praying for the enactment of an immediate war emergency pro- 
hibition bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of residents of Rome and Vernon, N. X., for 


relief in the matter of help for farm workers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Lithuanian citizens of New 
Haven, Conn., against a union with Poland, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we bless Thee for the marvelous provision that 
Thou hast made for us as a free people, for the boundless wealth 
of our fields and forests, for the mountains and widespreading 
plains,. for all these resources at our command, Now, as we 
come to test their power for the spread of the doctrines of truth 
and liberty we know that all must prove ineffective unless the 
people do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with their God. 
So we turn to Thee for the deeper inspiration that we may 
be enabled: to transmute the physical forces that Thou hast 
put at our command into spiritual. powers to win the victory 
for truth and righteousness. We ask Thy guidance, for Christ's 
sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 5489. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to exchange for lands in private ownership lands formerly em- 
braced: in the grant to the Oregon & California: Railroad Co. 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


ALLOWANCES TO SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES’ (s. DOC. NO. 171). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a 8 
catlon from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 5th instant, certain informa- 
tion relative to payments of allowances to the families of sol- 
diers, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the of Commerce, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, lists and schedules of useless papers in the 
Department of Commerce which have no historie value, and re- 
questing action looking to their disposition. The communica- 
tion and accompanying: papers will be referred to the Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the 
Executive. Departments, and the Chair appoints the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Horts] the committee on the part of the Senate. 
The Secretary will notify the House thereof. 


MESSAGE FROM. THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives; by J: C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice dent: 

S. 1418. An act to authorize the President of the United States 
to appoint Harry Graham captain of Infantry; 

S. 3006. An act to-‘authorize and empower officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic; and for other purposes; and 

S. 3081. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
municipal bridge approaches, and extensions or additions 
thereto, by the city of St. Louis, within the States: of Illinois 
and Missouri. 

y PETITIONS AND MEMORTALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents certain reso- 
lutions passed by the Grand: Army of the Republic, which will 
be inserted in the Record and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

Resolutions were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GRAND ane OF THE REPUBLIC, 

Indianapolis; Ind., February 4, 1918. 

To the honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Sm: Inclosed we hand you copies of resolutions. adopted by the 
Fifty-first National 8 of the Grand Army of the Republic 
a7 its last annual session, — airs which ask for action 5 your honorable 

on the matters presented 
sai mre is our hope that the pehate 7 may take favorable action on all of 
m. 


Respectful! 
= ORLANDO A. Somens, Commander: in Chief. 
Rohmer W. MeBaton, Adjutant. General. 
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es. 


lation as will suthorioe the 


Resolved, That wa upon Congress the enactment of such legis- 
return to the United States for final rest 
oe ert Vege of all ——.— one fia 55 and pager ay who die priri 
ey may rest ea e ch they ve their li 
and not winder" a foreign. flag. = eii Se 


Resolutions: were referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas — soldiers: and saflors of the Civil War have been receiving’ 
their pensions: from the Government in quarterly ments; asd 
Whereas this is to them a very great inconvenience, for the reason! that 

be 5 are in so very many cases com nyeneng to ask . — and because 
t that fact are — compelled so many times to pay higher 
Prices than if they could pay cash for their necessities; an 
reas all departments of our Government are paid monthly : Be it 
Resolved, That we ask pong —— to pass a bill pet Ang enable ig ei 
worth pensioners of our Government to recetve ir pensions in 
monthly payments instead of by ratte Be as heretofore, — by this means 
enable them to de so much better and at the same time avoid the 
mene ae. necessity of asking credit until the quarterly payment be- 


Whereas the Sixty-fourth Con havi kwi 
ald of our bind’ competes ‘Therefore bel vtec toe tae 
Resotved, That we reaffirm the 8 15 the Forty-ninth National 

Encampment of the Grand Amy of the Republic and direct the in- 

coming commander in chief to ve the same measure introduced at 


the re; r session of Congress early in December, and all h — 
able efforts: to have the respective Pension Committees. eof the Senate 
and House report favorably on the that our needy worthy 


comrades may have relief that will enable them to pass thelr few re- 
maining years with some degree of comfort; and be E tort 

Resolved, That we solicit the aid of our allied maA 7 —— 
in support of this measure, and the incoming adjutant general is here- 
ora directed to send a copy of this resolution, 88 with the action 

the Forty-ninth National Encampment, as printed on page 122 of 
the pa, to thè presidents of the Woman's Rellef Co: Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, Sons of Veterans, and Sons of Vet- 
erans’ Auxiliary, and the commander in chief of the Sons of Veterans, 
asking them to write’ the variods Senators and atives to vote 
in favor of the bili to aid blind veterans. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the Spanish- 
American War Nurses’ Association, favoring the enactment of 
legislation granting the rank of second lieutenant to nurses 
serving during the war, which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition. of the War Council: of 
Defense, of Decatur County, Kans., praying’ for the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit local dealers and storekeepers from 
making excessive charges of purchases made by the soldiers 
at the Army camps of the country, which was. referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present a communication in the nature 
ofa: petition, As it is very brief and similar to numerous 
others I have received, I ask that it be printed in the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

New SMYRNA, FLA., January 31; 1018. 
Senator FLETCHER, 
Washington, D0.: 


of the stand our Senator takes in this great question. 
Please bave this read 2 the See ECORD, 
With greatest hope for the passage of Federal suffrage: amend- 


ment, 

a Yours, truly, Hannan Derwiter Bonner. 

Mr. PHELAN. I present resolutions: adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp,.as follows: 


Whereas a great leader in the development of the West has been lost 
to the country the recent death of Senater Francis G. NRwia 


ow, therefore, be 15 


Resolved, That the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce hereby ex- 
the public services rendered by the late 
ong career as w Member of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate the United States, and its profound 
pe tage death should have brought that career to an end; and 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution spread upon the records 
of this chamber and a copy onsen sent to the family of the deceased 
and to the President of the Sena 

I hereby certify that the sane is a true and correct: copy of reso- 
oa adopted by the board of directors of Los es Chamber 

of Commerce at their regular 


meeting on. Wedluesday, January 2 2, 1918, 
— Vice President. 
f 8 Wicorns, Secretary. 


Attest: 


1918. 
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Mr. McNARY. I have received several petitions signed by a 
large number of citizens of Oregon, respectfully petitioning Con- 
gress, through the proper authorities, to request the Government 
of France to prohibit the sale of all forms of intoxicating liquors, 
including wine and beer, to American soldiers and sailors. I 
move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2552) to provide for leave of 
absence for homestead entrymen in one or two periods, and for 
longer times, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 248) thereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whieh 
were referred the following bills, reported them without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 947) validating certain homestead entries (Rept. 
No. 250) ; and 

A bill (S. 951) to provide for the sinking of artesian wells, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 251). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 41) to authorize the sale of certain lands at or near 
Yellowstone, Mont., for hotel purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 249) thereon. 


RAILROAD CONTROL. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, I report back favorably 
with amendments the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation 
of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, and 
I submit a report (No. 246) thereon. 

I should like to state, Mr. President, that not later than Mon- 
day or on Monday I shall endeavor to have this bill taken up, 
looking to its final disposition. All Senators realize the neces- 
sity for as expeditious action on the measure as may be. I hope 
they will acquaint themselves in the meantime with the pro- 
visions of the bill, so that we may begin on Monday and continue 
its consideration until it is disposed of. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in connection with the report 
which hfs been made by the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, I desire to give notice that not later than 
Monday next I will, with the consent of the Senate, present a 
minority report or minority views. To avoid all misunderstand- 
ing I think I ought to say also that the minority report, so far 
as I am concerned, will not be based upon opposition to the pos- 
session or operation of the transportation systems of the country. 
Indeed, I believe that the step taken recently by the President 
ought to have been taken long ago. The objections which I 
shall offer to the bill as reported relate to other things than the 
policy of possession and operation of our systems of transporta- 
tion by the Government; they relate to compensation largely, 
and other things will be added. 5 

For myself I want it to be understood that I shall facilitate 
the disposition of the bill in every way I ean consistent with a 
fair discussion of the various questions which will arise. I 
agree with the Senator from South Carolina that it is a sub- 
ject that ought to be not only carefully considered but speedily 
disposed of, for we are now in a state of great uncertainty and 
some confusion, and it will continue until this bill is passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. May I ask the Senator from South 
Carolina a question? The Senator from Iowa says that he is in 
accord with the bill in so far as taking possession of the rail- 
roads is concerned. That Jeads me to inquire whether there was 
a unanimous agreement in the committee as to the time when the 
roads shall be returned to their owners? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; there was not. There 
was a majority of the committee, quite a large majority, favor- 
able to the length of time indicated in the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A year and a half? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. A year and a half—18 
months. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that the report accom- 
panying the bill just reported by me may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The report is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


“Mr. Saara of South Carolina, from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, submitted the following report: 

“The Committee on Interstate Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation of trans- 
portation systems while under Federal control, for the just com- 


pensation of their owners, and for other purposes, have consid- 
ered the same and report thereon with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass without amendment. 

“On August 29, 1916, Congress enacted the following: 

“The President in time of war is empowered through the Secretary 
of War to take possession and assume control of any system or systems 
of transportation or any pert thereof, and to utilize the same to the 
exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon for 
the transfer or transportation of troops, War material, and equipment, 
or for such cther purposes connected with the emergency as may be 
needful or desirable. 

* Under this statute and by virtue of all other power enabling 
him, the President, on December 28, 1917, took possession and 
control of the railroad systems of continental United States and 
the owned or controlled systems of coastwise or inland water 
transportation. He appointed Hon, William G. MeAdoo Director 
General of Railroads. 

“Since. December 28 he has been operating those systems of 
transportation for war and national purposes. There was no 
provision in the act of August 29, 1916, for determining the just 
compensation due as a constitutional right to the owners of the 
properties thus taken over for public purposes. It therefore 
became necessary to provide the proper legislation to meet the 
two very important needs; first, the proper judicial machinery 
for determining the amount of just compensation thus accruing; 
secondly, to give to the President the authority to offer the 
owners of the property thus taken just and reasonable terms 
for compensation, which, If accepted, will determine finally and 
completely all rights as between the Government and the owners. 
thus avoiding the delays incident to litigation and giving strength 
and stability to the security market and rendering assistance to 
our future war financing. e 

“The President, in his proclamation, instructed the Director 
General to— , 
enter upon negotiations with the several com 
ment for just and reasonable compensation for the 38 use, and 
control of their respective properties on the basis of an annual guaran- 
teed compensation above accruing depreciation and the maintenance ef 
their properties, equivalent, as nearly as may be, to the average of the 
net railway operating income thereof for the three-year period ending 
Jone 30, 1917. 

“Your committee were of opinion that this is the time for war 
emergency legislation and not the time to settle the many contro- 
versial and vexed questions concerning our future transportation 
policy. 

“With these preliminary observations your committee sub- 
mits a brief explanation of the various sections of the bill: 

‘SECTION 1. 


“Section 1 authorizes the President to agree with the curriers 
whose property has been taken over that during the period of 
Federal control each carrier may receive as just compensation— 
in lieu of all rights arising under due process of Jaw—an annual 
sum not exceeding its average annual railway operating income 
for the three years ended June 30, 1917, plus a return at. a rate 
to be fixed by the President upon the cost of additional facilities 
made during the last six months of 1917, the amount of such net 
earnings and the cost of such additional facilities to be deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce Commission and certified to 
the President. This is in substance the President’s suggestion. 
The certification of the commission is to be taken as conclusvie 
for the purpose of such agreement. Any operating income in ex- 
cess of such standard return is to be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States and placed in the revolving fund provided by 
section 6 of this act. 

“About 75 great operating railroads do over 90 per cent of 
the railroad business. It is believed by your committee that 
most of these great railroad carriers will accept these terms 
as a just and fair measure of their constitutional rights. See- 
tion 1 further provides that ordinary taxes, National and State, 
shall, as now, be paid out of operating revenue; but war taxes 
accruing under the act of October 3, 1917, are to be paid by the 
companies out of their own funds, or charged against the stand- 
ard return. In other words, the holders of railroad securities 
are by section 1 (like holders of other securities) to bear their 
own just portion of the war burden. Section 1 also requires 
that each agreement shall contain adequate and appropriate 
provisions for the maintenance and depreciation of the property 
and the creation of any reserves or reserve funds found neces- 
sary in connection therewith; so that the properties may at the 
end of Federal control be returned to the owners in a condition 
substantially equivalent to their condition when taken over by 
the Government; and that proper adjustments both in the stand- 
ard return and in the terms of final settlement may be made. 
Thus even-handed justice will be worked out as between each 
company and the Federal Government. 

“Tf the rights of all the railroads making returns to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are fixed under the provisions 


nies looking to an agree- 
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of this section, the Government will guarantee approximately 
$945,000,000. a year. i 

“ Since the preparation of this summary, however, the com- 
mittee has amended section 1 by inserting a provision authoriz- 
ing a return, at such reasonable rate as the President may deter- 
mine, upon the cost of additional transportation facilities made 
during the last six months of 1917. This addition, of perhaps 
ten to fifteen millions, is made in the interest of equality, it 
appearing that two hundred to two hundred and fifty millions of 
additional capital has during the last half of 1917 been put into 
transportation facilities by a comparatively few of the carriers 
taken under Federal control. 

„There has, of course, been much discussion as to the fair- 
ness and justice of the proposed amount of the standard return. 
It should not be overlooked that the gist of the question is, 
What would these companies be likely to receive from the courts 
as just compensation? The amount of just compensation is not 
a legislative question—it is a judicial question. (Monongahela 
Navigation Go. v. U. S., 148 U. S., 312.) It follows, in the opinion 
of your committee, that much of the evidence and discussion con- 
cerning the so-called surplus is irrelevant. It is plainly in the 
public interest—and indeed a war need— that the President be 
authorized to offer to settle with the owners of these properties 
on a basis approximately equivalent to that which sound-thinking 
men would advise the owners they would be likely to receive by 
court decision. The rights of such owners must be tested by 
present conditions—not by some theory of capitalization never 
made operative under Federal or State law or generally followed 
by the courts. 

“Questions of value are always difficult questions. It ts 
highly prdBable, if not certain, if the whole question were re- 
mitted to the courts, they would take as the basis for determin- 
ing just compensation the actual net earnings for a reasonable 
period. During the last three years new investment in the prop- 
erties now under Federal control has been at the rate of approxi- 
mately three hundred and seventy-five millions a year. The 
year ended June 30, 1915, was one of the poorest in recent rail- 
road history. ‘The other two years have been prosperous years. 
The average of the three years therefore reflects neither poverty 
nor riches. The purchasing power of the dollar accruing to the 
stockholder, as well as to the wage earner, has decreased. Divi- 
dends in industrial companies have largely increased. The rate 
of return upon Goyernment bonds, both abroad and in the United 
States, has largely increased. 

“The percentage of return upon the value of the railroad prop- 
erty taken under Federal control ean not be accurately stated ; 
for until the Federal valuation, now in process, is completed, no 
one knows the value of that property. The book value may be 
taken, for certain comparative purposes, as of some significance ; 
it must not be regarded as accurate. The proposed standard 
return, figured upon the book value of all the companies, will 
give a return not far from 5.32 per cent. Comparing this return 
to that which accrues to the purchaser of Government bonds, it 
seems large; but Government bonds run for a period of 25 or 30 
years. The proposed guaranty to the owners of railroad securi- 
ties may run for only a few The Government is prac- 
tically a tenant at will. 

“After the most eareful consideration your committee are of 
the opinion that the owners of these properties would not be 
unlikely to receive an award from a court at least equal to the 
proposed offer; that it is therefore the duty of Congress to au- 
thorize the President to make such offers as will prevent patri- 
otic and fair-minded American citizens from resorting to litiga- 
tions in time of war in order to determine their rights against 
their Government. 

The standard return thus provided for will, if accepted by 


the various operating companies, be disposed of substantially as’ 


hitherto; that is, for the payment of their fixed charges (and 
war taxes which remain a burden upon the standard return), for 
dividends, and if any balance remains, for so-called surplus. 
The fixed charges ordinarily fall into interest on bonds and other 
debt obligations, and leased line rentals, generally in the form 
of interest and dividends on outstanding bonds and stock of 
leased companies. These rentals are not, as is sometimes 
thought, properly a part of operating expenses. They are really 
disbursements for the use of capital; for it makes no practical 
difference whether the operating company is consolidated with 
the leased companies and pays interest and dividends upon its 
own bonds and stock issued in payment for the subsidiary com- 
panies’ property, or whether it pays interest and dividends upon 
the stock and bonds of the leased companies. In either event, 
the disbursement is a disbursement on capital account and not 
on operating account. 

The foregoing makes it clear that the railroads accepting the 
suggested terms will be fully able to make all their usual dis- 


bursements to their security holders. In effect, this regular in- 
come is guaranteed by the Government to the security holders 
during the period of Federal control. 

“ The stabilizing, confidence-producing effect of such guaranty 
will, as your committee believe, be of great assistance in future 
wur financing. 

“The terms above indicated will probably be found just and 
fairly applicable to the security holders of most of the railroads 
of the country. But there are certain undeveloped and reor- 
ganizing roads whose operating income for three years will not 
fairly test their right to just compensation. Some special provi- 
sion to meet the just demands of these companies seems requisite. 
Section 1, accordingly, provides in the last paragraph thereof 
that, when the President finds that the condition of nondividend 
paying carriers is because of nonoperation, receivership, or other 
undeveloped or abnormal condition such as to make the basis of 
earnings provided for the other carriers ‘ plainly inequitable,’ 
as a fair measure of just compensation, then the President may 
make with such carrier such agreement as under the circum- 
stances of the particular case he shall find just. 

“ SECTION 2. 


“ Section 2 provides in case the agreement provided for in sec- 
tion 1 is not made, the President is authorized to pay not ex- 
ceeding 90 per cent of the estimated amount of just compensa- 
tion. 

“ This, in the opinion of your committee, would tend to stabilize 
conditions for the security holders of the newer struggling com- 
panies, whose rights may not be easy of speedy ascertainment. 

“Section 2 does not require the President to make any pay- 
ment at all to such owners, thereby avoiding the danger of 
offering a premium to unreasonable and greedy litigants. 

“ SECTION 3. 


Section 3 provides easily available facilities safeguarding 
the constitutional rights of owners to have their just compen- 
sation determined by due process of law. It also furnishes an- 
other opportunity for settlement of cases which may not be 
satisfactorily disposed of by agreements in accordance with the 
standard return, or under the special power of section 1. 

“ Section 3 provides that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall, on the application of the President, or of any carrier, 
appoint boards of referees, the commission and its fogces being 
made not ineligible as such referees, These referees are armed 
with the usual powers of judicial tribunals—to summon wit- 
pesses, require the production of books, ete, and may hold hear- 
ings in Washington and elsewhere, as convenience may serve. 
They may consolidate and classify cases. These boards are to 
give full hearings, consider all pertinent facts, and report their 
findings to the President in a form convenient and available 
for the making of such agreements as are authorized by sec- 
tion 1. The President and such company may then make an 
agreement for compensation not in excess of that reported by 
the referees. Failing such agreement, either the United States 
er the company may file a petition in the Court of Claims; and 
in the proceedings in this court such report is prima facie evi- 
8 ar the amount of just compensation and of any facts 
reported. 

“Tt is the confident opinion of your committee that section 3 
not only effectually guards the constitutional rights of all own- 
ers but that the proceedings before the referees will be found 
so complete and satisfactory that few, if any, cases will ever 
reach the Court of Claims. 

“ SECTION 4. , 


“Section 4 provides that the agreed or ascertained just com- 
pensation may be increased during Federal control by an amount 
reckoned at a reasonable rate per centum to be fixed by the 
President upon the cost of additions made while the Goyern- 
ment is in possession. Manifestly an increase in the prop- 
erty used requires a corresponding increase in the compensa- 
tion for the use. No inerease is allowed for additions paid for 
out of surplus during the period of Federal control. Whether a 
denial of any return upon surplus earnings invested in addi- 
tional facilities will result in throwing an unnecessary burden 
of financing upon the Federal Government and in the accu- 
mulation of a dead surplus will require careful consideration 
by the Senate. 

“ SECTION 5. 

“The main purpose of section 5 is to give stability to our 
financial conditions. From the standard return the railroad 
companies may without permission pay their regular dividends. 
Coneeivably it may be desirable that some of the prosperous 
earriers should be permitted somewhat to increase thelr regu- 
lar dividends; if so, the President's prior approval must be 


obtained. Nondividend. payers or irregular dividend payers, 
ascertained 


whose standard or return warrants dividends, may 
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with the President's permission be put in the dividend-paying 
eluss at such rate as the President may determine. 

This section. goes upon the theory that during the war the 
railroad-security holders ought to receive certain, regular, and 
moderate dividends; but that extra, unexpected’ dividends—a 
common source of speculation and manipulation—should not 
be permitted. 

“ SECTION 6 


“Section. 6 is a very important section. It provides for a 
revolving. fund to be made up from an initial appropriation of 
$500,000,000,. together with any excess earnings: of any of tlie 
carriers. This fund is.to be available to the President for the 
purpose of paying the expenses of the Federal control, supply- 
ing any deficit in the just compensation accruing: to any car- 
rier, and to provide for rolling stock and terminals, to be used 
and accounted for as the President may direct, and to be dis- 
posed of as Congress may hereafter by law provide. This con- 
templates: that engines; cars, and perhaps terminals will be 
purchased or constructed by and will belong to the United 
States.. This rolling stock will be used wherever’ war and na- 
tional needs demand—precisely as the Pullman and other pri- 
vate car lines are now used on the lines of the various carriers 
as the needs of industry or the demands of the seasons require. 
‘The ultimate disposition of this: rolling stock must await post- 
war legislation. This section contemplates that such rolling 
stock, although owned by the United States, will be used: on. the 
lines. of the various railroads. and. the use charged for upon the 
books of the companies, so. that at the expiration of Federal con- 
trol the bookkeeping of cach railroad company will reflect, as 
hitherto, the traffic which has moved over each road: and the 
cost of operation. 

The section. further provides that the President may, on or 
im- connection. with the property of any carrier, make or order 
any company to make additions desirable either for war pur- 
poses or in the public interest. Doubtless. it will be necessary 
in. connection with Army camps: and shipyards: to make sub- 
stantial: extensions of railroad: and other carrier property. 
Your committee believes that such additions and extensions 
should! become and remaim the property of the separate carriers; 
that there should be no confusion: of title as to real estate; 
tracks, and other fixed property between: any railroad: company, 
and the United States. As it is possible that some such addi- 
tional facilities. thus made to the property of various: carriers 
will in times of peace be found worth less than the cost thereof, 
this section provides that claims for loss or damage accruing 
from such. compelled’ investment shall be settled either by: 
agreement between the carrier and the President, or, failing 
such agreement, shall be ascertained by due process of law, 
us provided in section 3. 

As some of the companies may not have the requisite: funds 
to pay for such extensions and additions, the President is au- 
thorized: from. the revolving fund to advance all or any: part of 
such cost, these advances: to bem interest at rates and to be 
payable on such terms: as the President may determine, so. that 
the United States. may ultimately be fully reimbursed) for such 
advances. 

“Section. 6 also provides that the President may, from the 
revolving: fund} expend such sums as he deems. necessary: or de- 
sirable for the utilization: or operation of canals: and for the 
purchase; construction, utilization, and operation of boats and 
other water carriages: on the island and constwise waterways: 
It is: believed. by your committee: that much relief may be 
afforded the rail carriers by a further development-of the water 
carriers and of facilities. on these: natural water highways: 


““SECTION’ 7. 


Section 7 provides: for financing the maturities of carriers 
during the period of Federal control. It authorizes the Presi- 
dent to purchase for the United States, at prices not exceeding 
par, any securities: issued by the railroads; roads approved. by 
him. as. consistent with the public interest. Such securities. may 
be sold without loss to the Treasury whenever the President 
deems it desirable, the proceeds of. such. sale to go back into 
the revolving fund. The estimates: of the maturities for the 
next four years are as follows: 
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““ SECTION: s. 


“ Section. $ provides in general terms that the President may 
execute his powers with relation to the Federal control through 
such agencies as he muy determine and fix the reasonable com- 
pensation: for services rendered in connection therewith, using 
also the personnel and fueilities of the Interstate ern SEES 
mission and all other governmental bodies; 


“ SECTION 9. 

Section 9 is simply to the effect that nothing contained: im 
this act shall be deemed to restrict the powers heretofore given 
to the: President: to take possession and assume control of any 
und all systems of transportation. It also provides that this act 
shall: apply to any carriers to which Federal control may be 
hereafter extended. 


“SECTION 10. 

“Section 10 provides that so far as not inconsistent with 
Federal control, ench of the carriers shall remain subject to all 
laws and liabilities: whether arising under statutes. or at com- 
mon. law. It also provides that the President may, whenever. 
im his opinion the publie interest so. requires, initiate rates by 
filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Commission, such 
rates to be fair, reasonable, and just, and that upon complaint. 
the rates; thus initiated by him may be reviewed by the Inter- 
state n. In such review the Interstate 

Commission. may consider all the facts and circum- 
stances; existing. at the time of the making, of the rate. After 
full. hearing the commission may make such findings and 
orders; as are authorized by the act to regulate. commerce as 
amended, 

“Your committee were of opinion that the commercial organi- 
zations, of the country should be disturbed as little as the 
emergency would allow, and that every safeguard would be 
thrown around the great productive activities of the country, 
everything. possible to inspire confidence in their being protected 
from unnecessary embarrassment. 

*“ SECTION: 11. 

Section 11 provides penalties: for violation of this: act or 

orders: of the President made thereunder. 
“ SECTION! 12. 

Section 12 has been. inserted at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and is intended to provide for continuing the 
life and status quo of cases pending under the antitrust and 
interstate commerce: acts. 

“Tt requires: no comment. 

“ SECTION. 12. 

Section 13 provides: that the Federal control shall continue 
not to exceed 18 months after the declaration of peace. It is 
possible that certain: conditions may arise from Federal control 
which will need adjustment before the properties: are returned 
to their owners, and a reasonable period should intervene in 
which: these conditions may be met and adjusted. It may be 
that the nation will be unwilling: to return to the conditions 
obtaining before the assumption of Federal control. Legisla- 
tion may be demanded radically changing the relation. of the 
Government to the railroads. from: that now existing in tlie in- 
terstate-commerce act as: amended. 

These problems will require time for careful and deliberate 
consideration. ‘Therefore: your committee has suggested a 
period of 18 months, and they believe it will be found adequate 
for that purpose. 

“Tn seetion 13 there is alse a provision to the effect that the 
President may, prior to July 1 next, relinquish control of such 
transportation systems as he may deem not needful or de- 
sirable, and may, thereafter, on agreement, relinquish all or any 
part of any system of transportation. 

‘Your committee also recommends: that at any time after 
July 1. 1918, the President may agree with the owners of all or 
any part of any system of transportation when in the opinion 
of the President further Federal control of the same is unnec- 
essary, to irae such control to the owners: 

“The section also contains a: general provision that the 
President may, relinquish all railroads at any time when he shall 
deem such actiom needful or desirable. 

“Your committee have: adhered: to the: set purpose to limit 
this: legislation to war-emergeney purposes, and. to avoid all 
contentions and controversial questions. We believe that the 
bill will accomplish: these results. It follows closely the Presi- 
dent's recommendations. It has in its maim provisions and 
purpose received general approval and comparatively little 
criticism.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to submit, from the Commit- 
tee: on: Interstate: Commerce, a disagreeing report. upon Senate 
bill 3752 (S. Rept. No. 246, pt. 3), which I ask may be printed in 
the: Rxconn. 

There: being no objection, the views submitted by Mr. Porx- 
DEXTER. were ordered: to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

can not agree: to the report of the majority of the com- 
mittee in two particulars: 


„First. I disagree to the prevision, of the committee bill 


providing. a certain date: at which the railroads: will be turned 
back to: their private: owners, without making any provision 
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whatever for removing the notorious abuses and inefficiencies 
of the present system of private competitive ownership and 
operation. 

“Second. I disagree to the provision of the bill divesting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of its existing powers of rate 
regulation, and transferring the primary rate regulation au- 
thority to the President, and creating in the commission appel- 
late or supervisory power to set aside or modify rates fixed by 
the President. 

“As to the first disagreement, I think the general consensus 
of well-informed and disinterested public opinion is that the 
present system by which the railroads are forbidden by law 
to coordinate or combine transportation facilities and resources 
and are compelled to operate as rival competitors for business 
under private ownership, with very limited governmental regu- 
lation is a failure. Out of it have grown scandals and abuses 
which have been set forth in sworn testimony given before sub- 
committees or agents of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and committees of Congress and embodied in reports of these 
tribunals. It is a great mistake, in my judgment, for this com- 
mittee to recommend, as it does in the majority report, that on 
a certain date the railroads should be restored to private owners 
without in any way changing the dangerous and unscientific con- 
ditions which existed up to the time the transportation systems 
were taken over by the President under authority given him 
by Congress. 

„Everyone who has studied the question knows the practical 
difficulties in securing affirmative legislation affecting so great 
an interest as that of the railroads of this country, even when 
the legislation is needed to remove abuses which are perfectly 
obvious. ‘To illustrate this, the Senate is familiar with the futile 
efforts which have been made in recent years to secure some 
reasonable governmental supervision and regulation of the stock 
and bond issues of these public-service corporations. The rate 
burdens which have been imposed upon the people on ac- 
count of the inflation of railroad capitalization—vast issues of 
t watered’ stock, and the distribution of this stock, in many in- 
stances, as bonuses or rewards to promoters and bond buyers— 
have been equal almost to the direct taxes levied upon the people 
for the support of the Government. A bill to remedy this great 
evil passed the House of Representatives and got so far as to be 
favorably reported by the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, and yet, although it has been pressed for several years 
since that time in succeeding Congresses, it has not been possible 
to get favorable action or even consideration of this essential 
measure. With that and similar experiences in mind, it is im- 
possible to say when positive legislation may be enacted putting 
the transportation business of the country upon such a basis as 
that the railroads can be operated as one public system, with the 
public interest as the primary consideration, and with such gov- 
ernmental control or outright governmental ownership—if that 
should prove to be necessary as a last resort—as would insure 
the foregoing results. Until these problems are worked out and 
enacted into law there should not be a certain date fixed for the 
return of the railroads to private ownership and control and 
practically unrestricted private competitive operation. 

Under the system existing before the roads were taken over 
by the President the fundamental rule of rate making was not 
at all that which is contemplated by the interstate-commerce act, 
namely, a reasonable rate for the service rendered, but, accord- 
ing to the sworn testimony of railroad official rate makers, it 
was ‘what the traffic would bear.’ In other words, the govern- 
ing principle was to take in rates all that could be taken without 
crippling or destroying the industry which produced the com- 
modies of transportation. In practical application, of course, in 
view of variations of cost of production and of local conditions, 
the principle was not always worked out in practice. 

“Under the old system, which is to be restored by this bill 18 
months after the close of the war, the railroads, being operated 
with the view of making the greatest returns possible to the 
private owners of each particular road or system, and without 
any actual regard whatever to the larger public economies and 
public interests, instead of so arranging routes and shipments as 
to require the least transportation and to get commodities to their 
destination by the shortest and most direct line; in general, the 
opposite policy has prevailed, namely, to carry them by the long- 
est possible route, with a consequent waste of public resources, 
but of private gain to railroad operators. The long haul has 
been favored over the short haul under the guise of meeting water 
transportation. Water transportation has been destroyed. Pub- 
lic interest would require the fostering and development, to meet 
the growing transportation needs of a growing country, of every 
natural water route. Through a system of so-called terminal 


rates, often put lower than a reasonable amount for the service 


rendered, and through difficulties placed by the railroads in the 
way of transfer and connection with the water route, this great 
ts el resource has perished as though struck by a deadly 

g 

“To compensate the railroads for any ređuction in rates, 
which it may have been necessary for them to temporarily make 
in order to destroy competing lines of water transportation, dis- 
criminatory higher rates have been charged to intermediate 
points and for the shorter haul—a much greater charge for a 
much less service—contrary to every fundamental principle of 
just compensation for service rendered. In this way the greater 
part of the country has been retarded in its development and 
subjected to an unjust tribute by the railroads. The conse- 
quence has been not only the paralysis of shipping and of the 
great industry of water transportation and the deprival of the 
people of the benefits of these great arteries of trade which they 
would have enjoyed if, instead of being discriminated against, 
they had been, in the publie interest, nurtured and encouraged, 
but crowding and congestion in certain terminals has been the 
inevitable result, so that when the country was recently con- 
fronted by a great crisis its entire transportation system was 
paralyzed. 

“I do not think that public opinion will tolerate a return to 
these conditions. It is obviously unscientific, from a public 
standpoint—and this question should be from every point treated 
with the public interest as a primary one—for several parallel 
competing lines between great producing centers to so struggle 
among themselves as rivals for business that while one, through 
superior terminal facilities or advantages of location, secures 
more business than it can adequately handle, another, not so 
advantageously situated, but equally capable of transportation 
of commodities, may not be utilized to more than one-third of 
its capacity. The interests of the public require that these lines 
should be regarded as a part of the transportation system of the 
country, and that business should be so distributed between 
them as to afford, on the whole, the cheapest and best service 
to the public. At the same time it is not possible, from a political 
standpoint, at least, to allow a consolidation of the railroads of 
the country under private ownership and control—not even 
with the inadequate and limited regulations heretofore inter- 
posed by the Federal and State Governments. 

“Such a colossal power concentrated in private hands-would 
lead to abuses that, if not remedied in any other way, probably 
would produce political revolution. It would be a most dan- 
gerous experiment, and outside of a few interested circles prob- 
ably would not receive serious consideration. Yet it is equally 
agreed that the competitive system is a demonstrated failure. 
The only alternative is a more adequate and extensive Govern- 
ment control or operation in the interest of the people, with 
due regard at all times for vested private interests which the 
laws have allowed to be built up in these public-service agencies. 
Until this is done it is the height of unwisdom, in my judg- 
ment, to provide, as the committee bill proposes, to restore these 
properties at a certain date to the old conditions. 

“Under private control and operation, with one system com- 
peting against another for business, those systems which have 
been able to secure powerful backing in the great financial cen- 
ters have been able to restrict and curtail the development of 
other systems in other sections of the country whose principal 
potential business was in the transportation of similar commodi- 
ties. In this way certain coal fields have been favored and 
promoted, while others which should have served great sections 
of the country have been held back from development by high 
or discriminatory rates. The consequence has been not only 
the loss of this business to adjacent railroad lines, but the kill- 
ing of industry and development in the section which those lines 
should have served; and in the illustration mentioned, that of 
coal, it has been one great contributing cause of the scandalous 
coal famine this winter. I say ‘scandalous’ because the death 
of many of our people, the suffering of more, the checking of our 
industries at a time when they are most needed, the weakening 
of our efforts in the yital crisis of a war, due to inadequacy of 
fuel supply, in a country with such natural resources of coal and 
such transportation facilities as our own, is scandalous. 

“Under the system, which it is proposed by the committee 
bill to restore 18 months after the close of the war, some rail- 
roads earned as high as 50 per cent upon their capitalization, 
inflated as it is; while other roads, which were equally neces- 
sary to the communities which they served, earned no profits 
at all; and yet our system of rate making has, so far, worked 
out no principle by which this inequality could be adjusted. 
Under Government operation, with profits and losses of all the 
railroads going ultimately into one account, such inequalities 
would adjust themselves. Under private ownership it is obvious 
that this inequality of returns is inequitable and unjust. It 
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may be possible to find some plan of rate making by which, even 
under private operation, but with a larger measure of govern- 
mental control and supervision, these discrepancies could be 
adjusted so that those engaged in the public business of trans- 
portation on the highways of the Nation, with efficient manage- 
ment, would receive more equitable relative returns. This in- 
equality of return inevitably, of course, affects the quality of the 
service rendered, and as a result deprives certain sections of the 
country of public facilities with which they should be provided. 
Until a basic policy is worked out which would have the effect 
of cutting down excessive returns on certain lines and permitting 
adequate returns upon others, the day for the return of the roads 
to their private owners ought not to be fixed. 

“This bill makes no provision for the prevention in the future 
of such wholesale looting of public transportation systems as 
were perpetrated in the cases of the Chicago & Alton, the Rock 
Island, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, the Pere Mar- 
quette, the Frisco, the Cincinnati, Hamilton .& Dayton, and 
others, as disclosed by testimony on record as mentioned above. 
Probably no greater financial crimes or ruthless destruction of 
private property under the apparent permit of the law were 
ever perpetrated than in these and similar instances, possible 
under the old opportunities for stockjobbing and stock control 
by interested private operators, whieh this bill would restore. 
Families have been ruined by the thousand, untold misery and 
many deaths, with far-reaching consequences, both direct and 
indirect, of business depression and the suffering of whole com- 
munities have been produced by these unscrupulous enterprises. 
In my judgment, it would be a breach of legislative trust to pro- 
vide for the restoration of these properties to the old conditions 
without legislation which would make such crimes of private 
railroad finance impossible. 

“Perhaps $300,000,000 a year could be saved to the people 
of the country by doing away with the multiplication of -offi- 
cials and the cutting down of overlarge salaries if the roads 
were consolidated and operated as one transportation system. 
The maintenance of multiplied complete official organizations 
on numbers of competing lines serving the same area imposes 
a wholly unnecessary economic burden upon the people. No 
attempt, even, has been made to provide for the elimination of 
this waste. The Post Office Department gives a very good ex- 
umple of excellent and efficient public service which can be 
obtained from men of ability and integrity for salaries far 
less than those paid by private transportation companies for 
services of the same grade and quality under private manage- 
ment. It is dificult to estimate the saving which would accrue 
in this direct way by cutting out the useless extravagance of 
salary, multiplication of officials, the superfluous elegance of 
equipment and material used in catering to the luxurious tastes 
of a portion of the traveling public by rival competitors for 
their business but which adds nothing whatever either to the 
comfort or efficiency of the service. All ef this could be effected 
under a system of permanent Government control. Until these 
questions are studied and worked out on a permanent basis no 
law should be passed fixing positively a date for the return to 
private operation. 

“The revenue received by the railroads, and which is pro- 
vided in this bill as a measure of their compensation temporarily 
pending the war and until the date for the return of the roads 
fixed by the bill, is as to many of the roads entirely too ‘high, 
while as to some of them perhaps it would not be adequate. 
In another form this has been mentioned above. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether this condition could be readjusted 
in the midst of the present war, with the financial and trans- 
portation crisis with which the country is confronted, with 
necessity of maintaining the credit of existing securities; and 
for that very reason no definite time should be fixed for the 
reestablishment of the system under which these revenues were 
permitted, On the contrary, an entire readjustment of the 
whole basis and fabric of the control and operation of the 
transportation of the country, including rates and revenues, 
should be established; and no date at all for a return of the 
old unjust and intolerable system should be fixed. It is im- 
possible, perhaps, in the midst of the crisis of the war to ade- 
quately deal with many of the problems mentioned above, and 
for that very reason no time limit should be fixed for the return 
of the roads to their private owners. The status quo should 


be preserved, whether for 18 months after the close of the war 


or longer, until these problems have been solved and enacted 
into fundamental law. 

“As to the second point of disagreement, it is necessary to say 
only a few words. The bill of the committee vests the primary 
governmental making of rates in the President and undertakes 
to give to a commissicn composed of members appointed by the 
President supervisory control over the President in this matter 


of rate making. Of course the arrangement is illogical and un- 
workable. It is a little too much to expect of human nature 
that officials who owe their official existence to the President 
will be able, however much they may try, to exercise any real 
independent judgment or action in setting aside the President's 
orders in the matter of rates. ‘The fact of the case is that the 
established rate-making bodies the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the State commissions—should be left just as they 
are at present, empowered to make orders ‘respecting rates, 
which orders should have the same force and effect as at pres- 
ent, with the proviso that where the President, acting through 
the Director General, may deem it necessary, in the exercise 
of the war powers under which he has taken control of the 
roads, to modify or change a rate he may do so. In this way 
the Director General and the President will be relieved of the 
overwhelming duty of fixing all rates which will devolve npon 
them under the bill as reported by the majority of the commit- 
tee, and for which neither the President nor the Director Gen- 
eral have any adequate facilities or equipment or training or 
experience whatever, On the other hand, the President and 
the Director General would have the necessary knowledge and 
equipment and -official facilities to enable them in certain Spe- 
cial, obvious cases, where it may be necessary for them to act 
in the execution of their duties relative to transportation de- 
volving upon them as a war power under existing legislation, 
to modify or change a particular rate. This is all that would 
be needed for the full exercise of the war power referred to, 
and my understading is that it is all that is desired. ‘To im- 
pose upon the President and the Director General the compli- 
cated and laborious business of initiating all rates is unneces- 
sary and involves such a vast amount of labor that it could not 
be properly exercised. To provide that a commission appointed 
by the President may set aside the rates made by the President 
is wholly illogical and will be unworkable in practical appli- 
cation.” 7 k 
WAR-RISK BUREAU, 


Mr. SIMMONS. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 128) granting to certain persons in the active war service 
an extension of time within which application for insurance 
may be made under section 401 of the act.entitled “An act to 
authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, as 
amended by the act approved October 6, 1917, and I submit a 
report (No. 253) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? The Chair hears none 
and it is before the Senate as in Committee df the Whole. 
Does the Senator from North Carolina desire to have the joint 
resolution read? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I request that the joint resolution shall 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Seeretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, ètc., That the time within which application for insurance 
an be made as set forth in section 401 of the act entitled “An act to 


orize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in = 


ie | person in the active war service as to whom the time for making 
application would expire before the 12th day of April. 

every may make cation for insurance up-to and inciud- 
12th day of A , 1918: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be construed to effect an extensien of the automatic insurance 
oe for in the said section 401 beyond the 12th day of February, 


such 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LINCOLN HIGHWAY RIGHT OF WAY. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3083) granting 
to the Lincoln Highway Association, incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Michigan, a right of way through certain 
public lands of the United States, and I submit a report (No. 
252) thereon. As it is the desire that the work shall be com- 


menced at a very early day and it is a right of way on lands 


in Utah that are next to worthless, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I request that the bill be read. I think 
passing bills without reading is rather a dangerous practice. 

The VICE ‘PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 
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The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That right of way 500 feet in width through the 
ublic lands of the United States, beginning at or near Orr’s ranch, 

‘ooele County, Utah, thence via Broad Hollow Pass and the North 
point of Granite Mountain to a point known as Black Point, thence 
westerly to the mouth of Overland Canyon and for 10 miles into said 
canyon, is hereby granted to the Linco Highway. Association, incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of chigan. There is also 
granted the cent to take from the public lands adjacent to the right 
of way, material, earth, stone, and timber necessary for the construc- 
tion of the highway. t 

Before the grant of the right of way herein provided for shall become 
effective a map of location of the route of said highway and an outline 
of the general rules and regulations under which the coln Highwa 
Association will govern said highway, must be filed with and spioon 
by the Secretary of the Interior : Provided, That all or any part of the 
easement herein granted may be forfeited and annulled by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for failure to construct the highway within five 
years after the approval of maps of location or for nonuser after con- 
n or for abandonment, without further legislative or judicial 
action. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was read the third 
time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Utah why it is necessary to grant 500 feet in width for a right 
of way through the public lands of the country? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is asked for this reason. It is intended to 
be an automobile road from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. 
This right of way is over a desert, and at certain places along the 
road there must be houses and garages built, and they will be 
built on the highway. I will say to the Senator the most of it 
is over a tract of land that used to be the bed of Salt Lake. 
Nothing can grow there; it is useless for farming purposes or 
for any other purpose that I can think of. The proposed right 
of way is the worst piece of road on the Lincoln Highway. The 
Lincoln Highway Association has interested a certain man in the 
United States to give the association $125,000 to make this part 
of the highway passable for automobiles going from any part 
of the country to the Pacific coast. I will assure the Senator—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is there no other place where they can have 
a right of way there? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say as to that, because I do not know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think we generally grant railroads 
more than about 100 feet to build such necessary houses as may 
be required for section hands and purposes connected with the 
operation of the road. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the land was of any value at all, we should 
perhaps take that into consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the lands are of no value, of course it 
does not amount to very much in this particular case; but it is 
a very bad precedent for the Government in granting a right of 
way through the public domain to grant two or three times as 
much as is absolutely necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 


COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH. 


Mr. MYERS. From the Committee on Public Lands, I report 
back favorably with an amendment the joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 92) to defer first payments upon homestead entries for 
lands in the Colville Indian Reservation, Wash., and I submit a 
report (No. 247) thereon, 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that joint reso- 
lution relates to an emergency matter. The payments therein 
referred to are overdue, and the department is withholding ac- 
tion, awaiting the action of Congress. I therefore ask unani- 
m consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was to strike out all after the resolving clause 
and to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to extend 
for a period of one year the time for the payment of any annual in- 
stallment due, or hereafter to become due, on the purchase price 
for lands sold under the act of Congress approved March 22, 1906 (34 

tat., 80), entitled “An act to authorize the sale and disposition of 
surplus or unalloted lands of the diminished Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes,” and any pay: 
ment so extended may annually thereafter be extended for a pe of 
one year in the same manner: Provided, That the last payment and 
all other payments must be made within a awe not exceeding one 
year after the last payment becomes due, b, e terms of the act under 
which the entry was made: Provided further, That any and all pay- 
ments must be made when due, unless the entryman applies for an 
extension and pays interest for one year in advance at 4 per cent 

r annum upon the amount due as herein provided, and patent shall 

withheld until full and final payment of the purchase price is made 


in accordance with the provisions hereof: And provided further, That 
failure to make any payment that may be due, unless the same be ex- 
tended, or to make any extended payment at or before the time to 


which such payment has been extended, as herein provided, shall for- 
feit the entry and the same shall be canceled, and any and all pay- 
ments theretofore made shall be forfeited. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ Joint resolution pro- 
viding additional time for the payment of purchase money under 
homestead entries within the former Colville Indian Reserya- 
tion, Wash.” 

SAN DIEGO WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. PHELAN. I am in receipt of a telegram from the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] requesting the recommittal to 
the Committee on Public Lands of the bill (S. 8646) to grant 
rights of way over Government lands for reservoir purposes 
for the conservation and storage of water to be used by the 
city of San Diego, Cal., and adjacent communities. I move that 
the bill be recommitted to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimoustconsent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3773) to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States separated from the service on account of in- 
juries received while in the performance of duty, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3774) for the relief of volunteer officers and sol- 
diers who served in the Philippine Islands beyond the period of 
their enlistment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3775) setting aside certain lands in the District of 
Columbia as a site for memorials to women; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

A bill (S. 8776) granting a pension to Nancy L. Miller (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

A bill (S. 8777) to amend section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887. as 
amended June 18, 1910; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, the Senator from Oregon [Mr, CHAM- 
BERLAIN], is unavoidably absent. He has asked me to introduce 
for him certain bills and a joint resolution, which I send to the 
desk, and which are introduced at the request of the War De- 
partment, 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3778) to amend an act entitled “An act providing 
for an Assistant Secretary of War,” approved March 5, 1890, 
and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 3779) to create in the Army the grades and estab- 
lish the pay of first-class bugler and corporal bugler, to in- 
crease the pay of buglers, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 8780) to authorize the appointment of officers of 
the Philippine Scouts as officers in the militia or other locally 
created armed forces of the Philippine Islands drafted into the 
service of the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affatrs. 

A bill (S. 3781) to give indemnity for damage caused by 
American forces abroad (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 3782) to authorize the President of the United 
States to advance officers on the retired list, now on active 
duty, who were wounded in battle in the service of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3783) to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers, and officers who 
served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico,” approved 
May 11, 1912; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 3784) to create a commission on illiteracy, to be 
known as the American illiteracy commission; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALE: à 

A bill (S. 3785) granting an increase of pension to William 
P. Hodsdon (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3786) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Graves; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 129) granting to certain per- 
sons in the active war service an extension of time within 
which applications for insurance may be made under section 
401 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” approved September 2; 1914, as amended by the act ap- 
proved October 6, 1917 (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Finance. ‘ 

MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3311) to increase and expedite the 
supply of munitions of war, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $10,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
eooperate with and make an exhibit illustrative of the investi- 
gations, products, and processes relating to farming in the 
United States at the Pan-American International Farm and Live 
Stock exhibition to be held at Jacksonville, Fla., etċ., intended 
to be proposed by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and ordered to be printed. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT BILT. 


Mr. HOLLIS... Mr. President, I desire to give notice that the 
so-called teachers’ retirement bill for the District of Columbia 
is on the calendar, and that it is my intention, if the Senate is 
in session to-morrow, to move to take it up for consideration. 
I make this statement so that the friends of the bill and its 
opponents, if there are any such, may be here at that time. 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 1795) to relieve Congress from 
the adjudication of private claims against the Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill named by him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am going to occupy a 
few minutes in opposing the motion that has been made by the 
Senator from Georgia, and, as a preliminary, I ask that the 
Secretary read the extract which I send to the desk, which I 
elipped from the Washington Times of last evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, There being no objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Wan COSTING UNITED STATES $227 PER SECOND, TREASURY REPORTS. 
pee Sam is almost ready to qualify as the greatest spender in the 
iter single item—war—costs Uncle Sam $277 a second. His expenses 
do not stop on Sundays and holidays, nor does he observe the eight- 
hour law that his employees enjoy. 
During the 10 months the United States has been at war it has 
e Sam a round $7,000,000,000, to-day's Treasury report shows. 

1 means an expenditure of about $24,000,000 a day or $1,000,000 
“ip addition to this, Uncle Sam has his current expenses to meet, 
which means another billion a year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I trust that the Senators 
who are present have listened to the reading of that newspaper 
extract, which, I assume, accurately describes the conditions of 
our finances at the present time. I am not an expert on finance; 
in fact, the most I have ever been able to do has been to take 
care of my own finances to a sufficient extent to pay my debts 
und my running expenses. So it is barely possible that the facts 
presented in the newspaper extract startle me a little more 
than they do men of big business or Senators who have been 
engaged in business occupations; but in reading that article it 
seems to me that this is a very inopportune time to engage in 
legislation that will further burden the Treasury if it can be 
avoided. The bill that the Senator from Georgia has moved to 
take up is a measure that, in my judgment, ought to be defeated, 
or, if not defeated, at least it ought to go over to a more appro- 
priate time and occasion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from North Carolina? : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, as I understood the reading 
of the newspaper extract which the Senator sent to the Secre- 
tary’s desk, it refers to the amount of money that has been spent 
by the Government of the United States? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I think $7,000,000,000 was the amount men- 
tioned in that article, but of that a large part, involving some- 
thing like half of it, was loaned to our allies. I will ask the 
Senator if that is not the fact? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I confess, Mr. President, I did not analyze 
the article sufficiently to acquaint myself with that fact, if it 
exists; but even if that be so, we have got to ask ourselves the 
question whether or not that money is ever going to be returned 
to the United States. I know that one Senator, at least, has ar- 
gued on this floor, with a great deal of fervor and eloquence, 
that the advances we have made to France, in view of what 
France did for us in a great emergency, ought not to be returned: 
and if any Senator is rash enough to believe that there is a cer- 
tainty that the millions we have advanced to Russia will be 
returned, he takes a more optimistic view of the situation than 
Ido. But, Mr. President, however that may be, the fact remains 
that we have already, outside of the advances we have made to 
the allies, created an indebtedness twice as much, certainly, as 
was created during the entire Civil War; and we are notified, and 
have every reason to believe, that we are to be asked to add a good 
many billfons of indebtedness to the amount that is already on 
the wrong side of the ledger. It is a serious matter, and while 
I may be an alarmist, while I may not have the information that 
some of the other Senators have as to the capacity of this Gov- 
ernment to. bear this enormous strain, I can not help feeling, Mr. 
President, that we are burdening future generations with a load 
that will be very heavy for them to carry. 

When the Civil War closed our national debt was $2,900,- 
000,000 in round numbers, as I remember it. It took 50 years 
to reduce that debt to $900,000,000, which was about what we 
owed when we declared war against Germany. We have already 
appropriated, outside of what we adyanced to the allies, two 
or three or four times as much money as the Government owed 
at the close of the Civil War, and that is to be multiplied, very 
likely, three or four times before we get rid of the necessary 
appropriations to carry on this war. If this war continues two 
years longer, is any Senator optimistic enough to believe that we 
will not have incurred an indebtedness of from thirty billion to 
forty billion dollars—an amount that staggers the imagination, 
which will impose a burden upon future generations that will be 
very hard, indeed, for them to meet? 

Now, Mr. President, as I have suggested, it strikes me that in 
these days, when we are appropriating billions of dollars to meet 
the obligations of the war in which we are engaged, it is an 
inopportune time to repeal a statute that was agreed to by 
both sides of the Chamber and which proposed to halt the pay- 
ment of claims that at least have a questionable title. 

Something was said yesterday about an agreement that was 
reached when the so-called Crawford amendment was adopted, 
when a bill carrying 1,032 war claims for alleged destruction of 
property in the South was under consideration, nearly $2,000,000 
of money being included in that bill; and it was questioned 
whether any such understanding was had at that time. Mr. 
President, I had something to do with that matter. I was op- 
posed to the bill; I had reason to believe then, as I have reason 
to believe now, and as the late Senator Clarke, of Arkansas, so 
pointedly expressed it, that not more than 1 or 2 per cent of 
the claims probably are honest claims which ought to be paid 
by this Government. I had on my desk at that time an amend- 
ment which I proposed to offer to that bill, and which, if this bill 
shall be considered by the Senate, I propose to offer to this bill— 
an amendment proposing to pay the claims of the men who 
worked overtime in our navy yards and in other activities of 
the Government, every one of which has been passed upon by 
the Court of Claims and declared to be honest. They were claims 
that were easily substantiated by testimony, as every one of them 
was substantiated by testimony. I proposed to include in the 
amendment, as I shall include in the amendment that I shall 
offer if this bill is to be considered, claims that the soldiers of 
this country, officers of the United States Army, have and which 
ought long ago to have been adjudicated; and I shall include 
in the amendment one or two other classes of claims that have 
been passed upon by the Court of Claims and declared to be 
honest debts of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, I am one of those who believe the Government 
ought to pay its debts. I have declared on this floor more than 
once that if there were a law on the statute books of the United 
States under which the Government of the United States could 
be put in jail for not paying its debts the Government of the 
United States would be in jail all the time; and that is true. 
The honest claims of the citizen are neglected to an extent 
that is not to the credit of this great Government of ours, 
and the classes of claims to which I have alluded are in that 


category. 
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Why, Mr. President, it is a remarkable fact that we have had 
very strange legislation and very strange decisions by some of 
the officers of the Government in connection with so-called 
longevity claims. It may not be known by the Senators gen- 
erally what has happened in relation to those claims, which will 
be included in the amendment that I shall offer, if I have an 
opportunity to do so, and which I trust I may not have an 
opportunity to do. By various decisions of the Comptrollers of 
the Treasury—two or three of them—the fact is, Mr. President, 
that the longévity claims of the Confederate generals, Beaure- 
gard, Ewell, Hood, Stonewall Jackson, Johnson, Lee, Stuart, 
and Pickett, have all been paid by the Government of the United 
States, while the claims of the Union generals, Reynolds, Pope, 
Henry, Phil Sheridan, Carr, and Thomas, have not been paid by 
the United States, notwithstanding they have been pending be- 
fore the accounting officers of the Government for a long time. 

The Supreme Court of the United States said that these 
claims were valid and honest claims; but a Comptroller of the 
Treasury—to his. discredit, it may be said, a Repubilean—de- 
cided that he could make himself immortal by saving a million 
or two dollars to the Government of the United States; and he 
decided that the Supreme Court was wrong, and that those 
claims ought not to be paid, and they have not been paid. An- 
other comptroller eame in—likewise a Republican, as I remem- 
ber, from Indiana—who decided that Comptroller Gilkerson 
was wrong, and that the mandate of the Supreme Court. ought 
to be obeyed; but in that decision he said: 

But these claims that Comptroller Gilkerson disallowed are not to be 
considered again and I am of opinion that they ought not to be paid. 
They are res adjudicata. 

Under that seeond decision these claims ef the generals in the 
southern army were filed and allowed, and the claims that were 
disallowed by Gilkersen are unpaid to the present time, notwith- 
standing the Supreme Court decision that they ought to be paid. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, a large amount of 
¢lain: of offieers in the Union Army were paid. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, I am stating facts. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There was not any effort to dis- 
criminate: I should like to say to the Senator that I should be 
delighted to support any bill to pay these claims that were 
turned down by that comptroller. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I just can net conceive of the jus- 
tiee of not paying them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is not any justice in it at all, and 
I am giad the Senator agrees with me on that point. 

Now, Mr. President, to come to the bill under consideration, 
I had a good deal that I intended to say along a different line 
that I wilt not say, because I have no disposition te protract 
this debate. There is a great denl of very important legislation 
coming before Congress at this session. I have an impression. 
that the question as to whether er not we are going to abdicate 
the funetions of Congress entirely, and whether or not we are 
going to turn this Republic of ours inte a monarchy, and turn 
demoeracy inte autocracy is a question that we shall have to 
debate before we adjourn for the holidays next summer, if we 
get any halidays. Hence, E have no disposition whatever to de- 
lay the consideration of a measure of this kind, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The principle of res adjudicata 
would apply to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are, however, one or two things 
that I feel constrained to say. 

In those so-ealled claims for the occupation of churches and 
schools during the Civil War, and for the payment of claims 
for fence rails and razor-back hogs and mules, the question of 
loyalty was to be considered. It had to be proven to the satis- 
faction of the Court of Claims that the men who made these 
claims were loyal to the Government of the United States dur- 
ing the Civil War. Why, Mr. President, that is an easy matter 
to do 50 years after the war or 25 years after the war. There 
is no trouble about that. If there was any soldier on the Union 
side during the Civil War who was not a good soldier, who has 
not received a pension, I do not know who he is. He can al- 
ways find men of his own type, equally poor soldiers, who would 
swear that they knew that he had been in the hospital at a cer- 
tain time, whether he was or not—the records did not show it, 
but they knew it was so—and who would also swear that they 
knew he had received a shock which affected his kearing dur- 
ing a certain battle, or that something else happened to him; 
and so all those pension claims, many of which are utterly 
worthless, have been allowed by the Government, because they 
were proved.“ 

So far as these southern claims are concerned, what is the 
parallel? The parallel is that there is no difficulty in getting a 
man 50 years after the war or 30 years after the war to swear 


that he knew that 862 fence rails were taken by the Union 
Army and consumed as firewood, or that more mules were taken 
in one State than were used during the entire Civil War during 
those four terrible years of conflict. Such testimony has been 
given. There is no trouble in getting men to say that they 
know that a drove of hogs—it may have been 10 or it may 
have been 10,000—were captured by the Union soldiers and 
consumed as food, and that the men from whom they were 
taken ought to be compensated. That is an easy matter to do. 

Why, look at the so-called Methodist Book Concern claim. 
Just give a moment’s thought to that, Senators who were here 
when that bill was passed. The Methodist Book Concern—I 
think of Nashville, Tenn.—came in here with a claim of seventy- 
odd thousand dollars, as I remember, for the occupation of 
the building that they employed as a publishing house, and it 
was sworn before the Court of Claims that they were loyal 
men, every one of them devoted to the Union cause; that there 
was not a Confederate among them. It was further testified 
upon. the authority of a very distinguished man that that claim 
was so honest that they had not employed any attorney to 
prosecute it, and upon those representations the claim was 
passed. But it develeped shortly afterwards that in that con- 


| cern they were printing Hardie's Military Tactics for the Con- 


federate Army, and that they were actually making munitions 
of war also for the Confederate cause; and it further devel- 
oped that in place of there being no attorney employed, almost 
one-half of the amount of that claim went to an attorney, the 
matter becoming so notorious that the Methodist Church de- 


manded that that money should be returned to the United 


States; but it was not returned. Now, that is a notorious case; 
but when that case could be proven by sworn testimony, it can 
be readily. seen how easy it is to prove that n mule or a hog 
was taken by the Union forces, or that a church now valued 
at three or four thousand dollars was occupied for a little 
time, when the evidence submitted by the Senator from Utah 
in one case at least is that they never had a ehurch in the 
town that was worth $1,000, 

That is the class of cases with which we are dealing. There 
were 1,032 of them in the bill that was passed when the amend- 
ment which it is now attempted to repeal was agreed to. It was 
agreed to by both sides of the Chamber, and there is no ques- 
tion about it; and there was not a vote against it on the Demo- 
cratic side here or in the House of Representatives when it was 
submitted to the House in the nature of a conference report. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrra] said yesterday—I may 
not quote him with entire accuracy, but I think I will quote 
him with substantial accuracy—that he thinks we ought to re- 
peal this law and give the people for a couple of years longer an 
opportunity to submit their claims, and then he would be in 
fuvor of cutting it off. Well, Mr. President, if we did not do 
right in cutting it off three or four years ago, would we do 
right in cutting it off two years from now? Supposing we 
had an agreement of that kind made with the Senator from 
Georgia, and allowed his bill to pass, what evidence have we 
that in another year or two some ardent friend of these war 
claims would not again make a motion to repeal the law? And 
if he summoned a majority of the Senate to his aid, he would 
secure the repeal, and they would go on like Tennyson’s Brook. 
That is about what we have done since the close of the Civil 
War; and if we do not stop it they will certainly emulate Ten- 
nyson's Brook, and go on forever. 

We have 1,342 claims passed upon by the Court of Claims for 
overtime work in the navy yards of the United States, every one 
of which has been proven to be an honest claim. When this 
agreement was made, Mr. President, I had an amendment on my 
desk covering two or three classes of claims, due to le 
mostly in the Northern States, and I had the assurance that if 
we allowed the bill to pass the bill that I proposed to offer as 
an amendment would be seriously taken up and considered by 
the Senate. I submitted it to the Committee on Claims last 
year and again this year, and it is lying dormant in that com- 
mittee. I am not finding fault with the committee, because I 
presume that committee are overworked. Possibly they may 
get to the time when they may give consideration to it, and these 
claims may be paid. 

As I say, there are 1,342 of these claims. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know an old man in my own city bearing the distin- 
guished name of William Shakespeare. He has a claim for 
about $300, I think, for overtime work in one of the navy yards 
ot the United States, passed upon by the Court of Claims years 
ago, and he is being taken care of partly by charity. He has 
appealed to me over and over again to get the claim allowed. He 


came to see me when I was home last, evidently not well nour- 


ished, tottering, saying: Senator, for Heaven's sake, can I not 
get that little claim allowed? It would be of a great deal of as- 
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sistance to me at the present time.“ Well, it has not been 
allowed. It was reported upon by the Court of Claims years 
und years ago. I have tried to get it allowed, but it has not 
been allowed, and I de not know when it will be allowed. That 
is only one case out of 1,342, very likely one-half of them in the 
same situation, 

Mr. President, I shall press for the consideration of these 
claims if the Senate takes up this bill, but I think we ought to 
stand by the agreement we made when the Crawford amendment 
was put on the bill that carried over 1,000 war claims of this 
kind, involving the Government in an expenditure of nearly 
$2,000,000, which has been paid. I wish some Senator had 
taken the time to ascertain, and yesterday I asked the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] who is so apt in figures and who de- 
lights in that kind of work, if he had taken any pains to ascer- 
iain how many millions of dollars have been paid by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for Claims of this nature. He said 
he had not done it; hence, I can not state it; but I venture to 
say that it would go well up toward forty or fifty million dollars, 
perhaps more. We have passed bill after bill, Some Senator 
said we have not passed any bills of this kind. Well, we have 
passed probably half a score of them, certainly, since I have 
been a Member of this body, and they have carried enormous 
amounts of money which the Government has paid for claims of 
this nature which the late Senater from Arkansas, Mr. Clarke, 
said have no merit; that it was pure benevolence on our part 
to pay them, and that they ought not to be paid, and that he 
would join with me and others in stopping them, which we did 
in 1915. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, I have no disposition 
to prolong this debate. I have said all that I care to say. I 
regret that I have had to say it. I have been one of the Sena- 
tors from the North who haye kept out of their minds anything 
of a sectional nature; certainly I have tried to do it. I have 
not drawn the line as between claims from the South or claims 
from the North when I believed they were honest and just 
claims; and I would not have said a word to-day if I had 
believed that we ought to reopen the floodgates and allow the 
attorneys in Washington and elsewhere to invade the South 
again, and hunt up.a new list of similar claims. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would not the Senator, then, be 
willing to amend this bill so as to prevent any new suits being 
brought, and allow the Court of Claims to dispose of the cases 
now pending there? 

So far as I am concerned I wish to say to the Senator that 
Jam perfectly willing to strike out the provision allowing new 
suits to be filed; but I do think the parties who have brought 
their suits and prepared their testimony, practically by the 
invitation of the United States, having been authorized to do 
so, ought to have an opportunity to let the Court of Claims 
pass on them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No, Mr. President; I would not be willing 
fo make that agreement. I am afraid some other Senator later 
on would move to repeal the law, if we agreed to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not asking the Senator to make 
un agreement, I am asking the Senate to take up the bill in 
order that it may be passed at least in a shape to let those suits 
that are now pending, where the parties have taken their testi- 
mony, go to final judgment. 

I should just like to say to the Senator that I entirely deny 
that an agreement was made that bound more than a few men 
who were parties to it. I do not think it would have been fair 
for men who were getting their claims paid by the bill then 
pending to make an agreement that would prevent men who had 
suits pending that had not been decided from having their cases 
passed on; and if the Senator will pardon me, I just want to add 
that I do not know a constituent of mine who has a case pending 
in the Court of Claims, 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; but Georgia had $48,000 in that bill 
that we agreed to allow to be passed. I want to say further- 
more that most of these claims that the Senator says have been 
proven up have been proven up since the Crawford amendment 
was adopted, and they were proven up in the face of an inhibi- 
tion by the Government of the United States against the con- 
sideration of any further claims of the kind. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I think the Senator is mistaken. 
The court dismissed all those cases within a few days after the 
passage of the Crawford amendment, and they could not have 
taken any more testimony. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why did not these diligent men get them 
on the bill that we passed at that time? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why, the court had not adjudicated 
the cases. They could not have put them into that bill until 
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the court had adjudicated that they were entitled to the amounts 
of their claims. Their suits were pending in the Court of Claims, 
waiting to be heard when they could be reached. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think more likely they were held back 


for the purpose of making another omnibus bill a little later on. 


Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But however that may be, I am not going 
to make any agreement with any Senator. I am going to vote 
against taking up this bill; and if the Senate, in its profound 
wisdom, concludes to take it up and coneludes to repeal this 
statute, I, of course, shall have to surrender, as I always do, to 
the verdict of the Senate. 

T will close by expressing the fervent hope that the effort which 
the Senator from Georgia is making to get consideration for this 
bill may not receive the sanction of the Senate, because I think 
we have more important matters to attend to, and we have 
more important legislation, involving the appropriation not of a 
million dollars but of billions of dollars, that we will have to con- 
sider yery seriously before this session shall adjourn. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my recollection regarding the 
circumstances under which the law of 1915 was passed has been 
strengthened by the discussion of yesterday, as conducted by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Townsend]. I am not a member of the Committee on 
Claims and hope I never shall be. The experiences of the mem- 
bers of that committee I can imagine by what was said yester- 
day by the Senator from Utah, they are overwhelmed with 
applications for the consideration of claims of every conceivable 
character, and the older the claims are the more vehemently 
they are pressed, and, of course, the more difficult it is for the 
Government to confront and oppose them. 

I recognize that no Congress can bind the action of its suc- 
cessor, either by legislation or by any other form of agreement, 
but there is an equity, Mr. President, in the arrangement which 
culminates in the enactment of a measure that depended for its 
enactment entirely upon that understanding. I think it is per- 
fectly safe to say that the omnibus claims bill of 1915 could not 
have passed but for that understanding, and, consequently, it 
strikes me that there are considerations independent of the ques- 
tion of the power of Congress to bind one of its successors, or 
any of its successors, that should cause Senators to hesitate be- 
fore voting to take up this measure. Indeed, I can not conceive 
myself how anyone listening to the statement of the junior Sena- 
tor from Michigan yesterday as to the record made should vote 
either to take up this bill or to pass it in the event that it should 
be taken from the calendar for consideration. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] miota 
a few moments ago to a class of pension claims which are en- 
tirely worthless, in all probability, but, which, nevertheless, have 
been sustained because of the character of the proof offered in 
their support. I have no doubt the Senator could have stated 
with equal truth that in proportion as those claims were old— 
that is, in proportion to the lateness of time that they were pre- 
sented—the more easy it was to establish them by appropriate 
testimony and the more difficult for the Government to offer 
countervail testimony, the lapse of time having made it impos- 
sible. 

As a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am somewhat familiar with many applications to set 
aside the records of desertion and dishonorable discharges from 
the service, and I have been struck by the fact that in nearly all 
these applications the applicant expresses an ignorance of the 
character of the record in the War Department, the same hay- 
ing been brought to his attention quite recently. Of course the 
witnesses upon whose testimony the record was made are in 
their graves, and unless you discount entirely the testimony 
offered for the applicant it is almost impossible to overcome it, 

The very fact that these claims have failed, Mr. President, is 
to my mind the strongest reason why they should not be con- 
sidered at all. If they are genuine, they ought to have been 
presented years ago when all the witnesses to the transaction on 
both sides were available, and where in consequence a fair 
hearing could be had and justice done to both sides. 

I do not think, Mr. President, this bill should be taken up, 
even if there had been no such agreement as that to which the 
Senators have referred. We ought to call a halt some time upon 
the right of the citizen to apply to the Government for the pay- 
ment of stale claims, and of all times this seems to me to be the 
one when no door that can be closed should be opened which 
has for its purpose the obtaining of money from the Treasury 
of the United States. We are spending and we are raising more 
money by taxation than any nation in history was ever called 
upon to expend or to raise before. Instead, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of pressing claims like these and other claims against the 
Government, the Congress of the United States should in every 
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instance set its face against them and postpone them to days of 
peace. They are not necessary to be considered now. Every pos- 
sible drain upon the Treasury it is our duty to prevent as far 
as possible. 

I cordially agree with practically everything that has been 
said by the Senator from New Hampshire, and I hope the bill 
will not be taken up. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, while I am a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, from which this bill was reported, I had 
some misgivings in the committee when it was briefly considered 
there. There was no reeord vote, however, in the committee 
on the bill, and the Senator from Georgia was authorized to 
report it. 

I have been at some pains, Mr. President, since I came to the 
Chamber this morning, to examine the previous expressions of 
Congress in regard to claims of this kind. I find that as far 
back as 1883 an act was passed barring the claims which I 

understand will for the most part be covered by this bill and 
to secure the ultimate payment of which, indeed, this bill is in- 
troduced. I refer to section 3 of the act of March 8, 1888, which 
is entitled “An act to afford assistance and relief in Congress 
and the executive departments in the investigation of claims 
and demands against the Government.” Section 3 has reference 
to a particular class of claims and is as follows: 

The jurisdiction of said court— 

The Court of Claims— 


shall not extend tc or include an, Esp 5 —— the United States 
poe ‘out of the destruction or 8 by the Army or 
e Navy during the war for the — eha of the rebellion, or for the 
use and occupation of real estate by any part of the military or naval 
forces of the United States in the operations of said forces during the 
said war at the seat of war; nor shall said court have jurisdiction 
of any claim against the the United States which is now barr 
of the provisions of any law of the United States. 


Now, that is the law of 1883, 18 years, or a little more, after 
the suppression of the rebellion. But it is not the only expres- 
sion of Congress. In 1887 an act was passed entitled “An act 
to provide for the bringing of suits against the Government of 
the United States.” In the first section of that act there is this 


proviso: 
5 however, t nothing in this section shall be construed 
ving to either of the courts herein mentioned iction to hear 
— determine claims out of the late Civil War, and commonl 


known as war claims,“ or to Baga 
have heretofore been on adversely by any court, 
department, or commission authorized to hear and determine the same, 

Then comes after that the Crawford amendment of 1915. The 
Crawford amendment is very similar to section 3 of the act of 
1883, only it includes one other class ef cases which shall not 
be the foundation of any claim. The Crawford amendment, 
me 1 e 5 of the net of 1915, is as follows: 


done to —.— roperty 
States durin the war tor the — 
ores and su 


of the 

That tenes relating to claims for stores and supplies is new. 
It is not in the previous acts or either of them, but in other 
respects it is fhe same as the act of 1883. The concluding 
clause of the act of 1915 is “nor shall said Court of Claims 
have jurisdiction of any claim which is now barred by the 
provisions of any law of the United States.” This was enacted 
more than 50 years after the suppression of the rebellion. 

So it would seem, Mr. President, from these various expres- 
sions of Congress, first in 1883, next in 1887, and next in 1915, 
that Congress had determined, and rightly determined, after 
full consideration, that these claims should be forever barred. 

Now, what does this bill propose to do? Look at the sweeping 
provisions of the concluding section. Time surely is not of the 
essence of things in this bill. Section 8 provides as follows: 


.... Sng ome pellets cent atte oS pra 
sider, hear, cate all questions of law and fact and 


e, and adjudi 
equity, ere the bar = statutory limitations or any other 


8 bar, all . — covered by this — brought within two years 
from the approval of this act. 

So, Mr. President, after all this period of time since the end 
of the Civil War, after a long interval, during which the ‘Court 
of Claims had jurisdiction, and after these three successive acts 
of Congress, with long intervals of time between them, it seems 
to me it is little short of the absurd that we should be asked 
“now to throw down the bars of every statutory limitation, time 
or otherwise, to permit of the presentation of these claims. I 
hope the bill will not be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. STERLING. I am ready to yield the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then probably I might as well go 
on in my own right, 


Mr. STERLING. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, by what has been 
said the impression might be created in the Senate that there 
was an opportunity freely given for claimants to bring suits 
in the Court of Claims. There was no such opportunity. 
These parties have not had the right to bring their cases into 
court. When the Tucker Act was passed it was necessary 10 
get the approval of Congress to a bill before the bill allowing 
suit was referred to the Court of Claims. I hope the Senator 
from South Dakota will catch what I say. These claimants 
have not had the right to sue. When the Tucker Act was passed 
it was still necessary for Congress to refer to the Court of 
Claims each claim by a separate bill before a claimant couid 
bring suit, and for 10 years after the passage of the Tucker 
Act only 10 cases were referred by Congress to the Court of 
Claims, when there were applications to the number of 450 
for the privilege of bringing suit. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may interrupt the Senator, he has 
just stated that the claimants did not have the opportunity to 
appear in court. What does the language mean in section 2 
which provides the right to reinstate a claim which has been 
heretofore dismissed? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will explain that in a moment, 
This is what I was stating, that the right to bring suit in the 
Court of Claims was never broadly given to litigants. They 
were compelled to come to Congress for a special bill, and ja 
each instance have a bill passed referring to the Court of Claims 
each separate claim. After the passage of fhe Tucker Act, in 
10 years’ time, with 493 bills pending in Congress, only 10 per- 
missions to sue were given, and not until 1897 were these parties 
generally authorized by Congress to bring their suits. 

Mr. POMERENE. In what year? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In 1897. It was 20 years ago that 
bills were for the first time passed quite freely to allow suits 
in the Court of Claims. The Court of Claims proceeded to 
hear a number of cases. Congress stopped making appropria- 
tions to pay any of the amounts awarded by the Court of 
Claims. The result was that the Court of Claims stopped hear- 
ing cases. When the Crawford amendment passed there were 
a number of cases pending in the Court of-Claims which had 
not been decided, where the parties had gone to the expense of 
preparing their testimony, after Congress referred them to the 
Court of Claims and authorized them to take testimony. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, my mind has been at- 
tracted by the language in section 2 of the bill: 

That all suits in the Court of Claims which have heretofore been 
dismissed by the said court by reason of the provisions of on 5 
of the said act shall, on motion of the claimants made or filed within 
one year from the passage of this act, be reinstated. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Crawford amendment was 
passed in the act of 1915 withdrawing jurisdiction from, the 
Court of Claims to hear the cases already referred to it by 
Congress. Thereupon the Court of Claims dismissed the cases 
that were there pending brought under authority of Congress. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Georgia will permit 
me right there, it does not withdraw the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Claims from all claims that may be brought against 
the United States, but claims of this class, claims arising out 
of the Rebellion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that perfectly. The 
Tucker Act had reference only to that class of claims. There 
were certain claims authorized by the Tucker Act to be brought 
before the Court of Claims, provided Congress referred them to 
the Ceurt of Claims by special bills, and the procedure was to 
present a special bill in Congress for the reference of each 
claim to the Court of Claims. The party followed it up by 
filing a petition in the Court of Claims if specially authorized 
by Congress to do so. 

In 1915 there were a number of claims that had been adjudi- 
cated by the Court of Claims and that Congress had not paid. 
It was an accumulation of a number of years; certainly at 
least 10. The Court of Claims had adjudicated that certain 
parties were entitled to certain compensation for losses caused 
or property taken by the Government during the Civil War, yet 
Congress failed or refused payment. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator from Georgia permit me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Gladly. 

Mr. STERLING. How would the get of 1915 affect the claims 
that had already been adjudicated by the Court of Claims? It 
only relates to claims presented from and after the passage of 
the act; it takes away jurisdiction as to those. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not say it applied to adjudi- 
cated claims. There were adjudicated claims, and, after gain- 
ing their cases before the Court of Claims, the parties came to 
Congress and asked Congress to appropriate the money to pay 
off the claims. For quite a large number of years—for more 
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than 10 years—Congress had declined to appropriate any money 
to pay off these judgments which had been rendered by the 
Court of Claims. Thereupon the Court of Claims stopped bear- 
ing the cases, They did not dismiss the cases; they were pend- 
ing in the Court of Claims; the parties prepared their testi- 
mony and were ready to proceed to judgment in the Court of 
Claims; but the Court of Claims said, “ Congress will not pay 
if we decide the cases, and it is no use taking up our time to 
hear them.” 

The act of 1915 has been construed by the Court of Claims 
to require the dismissal of the cases pending in that court in 
1915. It has been stated the act of 1915 was only intended to 
prevent future suits. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘Now, Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor from Georgia another question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I am glad to be asked ques- 
tions. 

Mr. POMERENE. How long were the cases pending in the 
Court of Claims which were dismissed and which are referred 
to in section 2 of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, they were brought along at 
different times after 1897. Congress began very freely to 
allow suits to be brought, and within the next 10 years prac- 
tically all or most of these cases were brought in the Court of 
Claims. In the period between 1897 and 1907, I should say, 
substantially all of them were brought. There accumulated 
quite a number of judgments, but Congress refused to appre- 
priate any money to pay those judgments. Then the Court of 
Claims said, “ We have other business to attend to, and we will 
just pass over the claims referred to under this provision and 
try more important business, because Congress does not pay off 
the claims even if we decide them.” 
the position of the court. For quite a long time, as ‘I am in- 


formed, before 1915 the Court of Claims merely passed over 


the cases on the docket and did not dispose of them. 

Mr. POMERENE. But the bill does not speak of passed-over 
eases which were on the docket, but it speaks of cases which 
have been dismissed. J 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How were they dismissed? In 
1915 we withdrew the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims over 
these cases, and thereupon the Court of Claims dismissed them 
all. 7 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, that may be true; but still they were 
pending from the time the cases were begun until 1915. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Precisely; yes. They were pend- 
ing for a number of years. For several years the Court of 
Claims had declined to hear them because Congress had stopped 
paying the claims, but quite a number of them were pending 
there in 1915, with the testimony taken, and they were pending 
because Congress permitted the parties to take their cases ‘to 
the Court of Claims for trial. 
cases moved slowly in the Court of Claims because the Depart- 
ment of Justice, defending the cases, could not be hurried. 
Those who brought their suits in pursuance of this authority, 
it does seem to me, ought to have a right to obtain an adjudica- 
tion by the Court of Claims. $ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just one moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In further answer to the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. POMERENE], I call his attention to a report of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims of the House of Representatives, which 
was made recently on a bill pending there. That report states: 

It is but fair to state the circumstances surrounding the adoption of 
this amendment— 

That is, the amendment in 1915, which is known as the Craw- 
for amendment— 


The bill was considered in the Senate the afternoon preceding the da 
on which Congress adjourned and was not reported to the House until 
quite late that night, and therefore did not receive at the hands of the 
committee the careful consideration it would have received at any time 
cther than the closing hours of the session. It is fair also to say that 
ere was no debate by the House. It was the opinon of this com- 
mittee— 


That is, the War Claims Committee of the other House— 


after a casual consideration that the amendment would take from the 
court jurisdiction to hear and determine all cases referred to the court 
after the passage of the amendment, but would not affect cases ‘then 
pending before it. 

The Court of Claims construed the amendment as depriving 
it of jurisdiction over cases then pending, and thereupon dis- 
missed a great number of cases. It was in that way that the 
cases were dismissed in the Court of Claims, 

As I recall, I took an active part in the passage of that legis- 


lation, and it occurred to me that as to the cases then pending 


before the court where the proof had all been taken, where the 
findings had been made under the law and the cases had merely 


This, I am advised, was 


It has been claimed that the 


of it; that is my plea to the Senate. 


been laid aside because Congress had refused to appropriate the 
money to pay the claims that had been allowed, it would not take 
away the jurisdiction to hear and determine those cases where 
the court had already had charge of the matter. The Court of 
Claims, however, decided-to the contrary. 

Now, it does seem to me that it is nothing but fair as to those 
cases that have been prosecuted to a judgment, or prosecuted 
almost to.a judgment, where all the proof had been taken, where 
the litigants had been put to the expense of prosecuting those 
claims, that surely such claims.ought to be reinstated on the 
docket of the Court of Claims and passed upon. I think that 
proposition would commend itself to the Senator from Ohio be- 
yond question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Weil, Mr. President, I do not want to do 
anybody an injustice; but in nearly all if not in every State 
of the Union we have statutes of limitation; statutes covering 
the question of torts, limiting the right to begin an action to two, 
three, four, five, or perhaps six years at the outside; there is 
a limitation of a right to begin an action on account or on 
un oral contract, usually limited to six years; there is a limita- 
tion usually upon a right of action on a promissory note to 
15 years after it becomes due; and new we are presented here 
with a lot of cases that originated during the Civil War. Inas- 
much as we have a Committee on ‘Revolutionary Claims in the 
Senate, would not that be a very good place in which to bury 
these claims? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But these claimants did not have 
the right to sue; there was no court to which they could go. 

Mr. POMERENE. But the Senator has already called atten- 
tion to the fact that they were later given the right to sue. 

Mr. SMITH or Georgia. Yes; in 1897; and they brought the 
suits, and those suits are pending. After they brought their 


‘suits in pursuance of this authority, we suspended the juris- 
diction of the court and caused them all to be dismissed. 


Mr. ‘KENYON. These claimants had 20 years in whith to 
bring their suits? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ves. 

Mr. KENYON. Aud they could have pursued them for 20 
years? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I explained the fact that for 10 years 
Congress declined to pay any judgments rendered by ‘the Court 
of Claims, and that thereupon the court did not strike the eases 
from their docket, but suspended hearings, and for about 10 
years these claimants could not get a hearing in the court. The 
court merely let them wait there. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘Yes; the Court of Claims evidently felt that 
the cases were not such that anybody would suffer by delay. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If Congress was not going to pay the 
claims, what was the use of the court adjudicating them? 

Mr. Më . The Senator from Iowa, however, will 
remember that for 18 years after the Civil War the court was not 
open to any of these cases at all. , 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I only wish to say a 
few words more. I am anxious for the Senate to dispose of this 
bill. I think that is the fair and just thing to do. It is sug- 
gested that we have plenty of other business; but we are ad- 
journing from day to day and doing nothing, because the other 
business is not ready. I think the Senate ought to take up tlus 
bill, if there is nothing else pressing, and vote on it. Person- 
ally, I am willing to allow a vote to strike out the provision 
authorizing any more suits to be brought; but I do think that 
the suits which are pending in the Court of Claims, which were 
brought there by authority of Congress, occupy a status where 
the claimants ought to be permitted to go to judgment on their 
claims. 

This bill simply gives the right within six months to move to 
reinstate the cases where they were before they were scricken 
frem the docket under the Crawford amendment. As suggested 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKxrrrar}], when the Craw- 
ford amendment was adopted, it was not understood by at least 
Members of the ether House that it withdrew from the Court 
of Claims jurisdiction of the cases then pending in that court; 
nor was it suggested on the floor of the Senate, T think, that the 
cases pending in the Court of Claims would be dismissed. I 
do not think anyone would have favored that. Now, let us 
take up the bill and dispose of it. We have nothing else be- 
fore the Senate. If the bill is defeated altogether, that ends it; 
my responsibility is over. I hope, however, the Senate will 
not do that. I think the cases that were pending in the Court 
of Claims, especially where the parties had prepared their tes- 
timony, ought to go to judgment. I think they ought to have a 
hearing; but surely we ought to dispose of the bill one way 
or the other. If the Senate declines to take it up, then we are 
going to adjourn; we have nothing else to do, and the motion 
to take up the bill will have to be made again. Let us dispose 
We have nothing else to 
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do, and let us get rid of it. 
to any further extent. 

Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 
- Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator feel that it was a personal 

affront to him if some Senator should move to indefinitely post- 
pone the bill? That would bring the question to a head. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not the slightest, if the Senate wants 
to kill the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is, perhaps, the best way to pro- 


I do not desire to discuss its merits 


ceed. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not see that that is the best 


way. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do not wish to make that motion if it is 
not agreeable to the Senator from Georgia. Of course if the 
Senator moves to take up the bill, then such a motion could be 
made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not consider any 
motion to dispose of a bill a personal affront if the parliamentary: 
rules justify the motion, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the Senator knows what I mean. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would not like to see a motion to 
lay the bill on the table if any Senator wanted to speak on it, but 
just as soon as Senators are ready to vote I should like a vote 
on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing, Mr. President, so far as 
I am concerned, to vote, first, on taking up the bill, and then, if 
the Senate votes to take up the bill, I think the proper thing to 
do would be to make a motion to indefinitely postpone it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or to refer it to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. KENYON. Would not the vote to take up the bill be in 
the nature of a test vote? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator it certainly would if 
Senators had been in the Chamber and listened to the discussion, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hardly think it would be a test 
vote, because I can see very well how a Senator would vote to 
take it up who might not be for the bill. If I were not for this 
bill I would vote to take it up, because if it is not to pass it ought 
to be disposed of. There is another reason why it ought to be 
disposed of. There are a number of individual claims Still 
pending in the other House, but the committee of the other 
House have declined to consider individual bills, because they 
are in favor of this general bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I myself would welcome any kind of a test 
vote, Mr. President, that would give an opportunity to those 
who want to vote to bury this bill to cast that vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Let us have a vote on the motion to take 
up the bill. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is best. 


Mr. KENYON, I was about to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just one momenf, if the Senator will 
yield. 


Mr. KENYON. Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Replying to the statement of the Senator 
from Georgia that there is no business before the Senate, I 
should like to remind him of the fact that my colleague [Mr. 
Hors] has given notice that he has reported a bill doing in 
the District of Columbia what most of the progressive States 
have done; that is, pensioning the teachers who are instructing 
our youth in patriotism and other subjects of importance. He 
would like to have that bill taken up either to-day or to-morrow. 
I think that is a much more important bill than is this one. It 
was my privilege to report a bill of that kind some years ago, 
and I was fortunate enough to get it through the Senate, but it 
“fell outside of the breastworks” when it reached another 
body. The teachers meanwhile have been getting along as best 
they could, and while Massachusetts, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, and various other States have pensioned their teachers, 
the District of Columbia has not done so. I should like to have 
that bill considered at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. President, I am quite in favor of taking a direct vote on 
the motion made by the Senator from Georgia. I think that is 
the fair thing to do, and, so far as I am concerned, I am ready 
for a vote. I think, however, a quorum ought to be called be- 
fore the vote is taken, and I therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHarrorn in the chair). 
The absence of a quorum being suggested, the Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Cummins France Harding 
Beckham Curtis Frelinghuysen Henderson 
Borah Dillingham G Hitchcock 
Calder Fernald Gronna Hollis 
Chamberlain Fletcher Hale James 


3 Cal. New Shields Tillman 
Jones, Wash. Norris Simmons Townsend 

Kellogg Nugent Smith, Ariz, Trammell 

Kenyon erman Smith, Ga Underwood 

rby Phelan Smith, Md. Warren 

Knox Poindexter Smith, Mich. Watson 

McCumber Pomerene Wolcott 

McKellar Shafroth . 

McNary Sheppard Thomas 

Martin Sherman Thompson 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] on account of illness, 
and will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I am requested to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] on account of 
illness. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the Senator from’ 
eset [Mr. La Fotterre] is absent, due to illness in his 
‘amily. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Georgia to proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 1795. 

Mr. SMOOT. On that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when Mr. WatsnH’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily absent on account of ill 
health. He is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I wish to inquire if the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BECKHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]. In his absence, I inadvertently voted. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I withdraw my vote, in the absence of my pair, the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I havea 
pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
PAGE] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars]. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. Has the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Connecticut, which I transfer to the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Roprnson] and vote “ yea." 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WEExs] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson] and the Senator from Delaware IMr. 
Savtssury] are detained on official business. 

I have been requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSEURY] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] ; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Bankhead James Pittman Smith, Md. 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Swanson 
Fletcher Kirby Sheppard Tillman 
Henderson McKellar Shields Trammell 
Hitchcock Myers Simmons Underwood 
Hollis Overman Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
NAYS—35. 
Borah France Johnson, Cal. Lod 
Calder Frelinghuysen Johnson, S. Dak. McCumber 
Cummins Gallinger Jones, Wash, MeNary 
‘urtis Gronna Kellogg New 
a Hale Kenyon Norris 
Fe d Harding Knox Phelan 
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Pomerene Smith, Mich. Thomas Wadsworth 
Shafroth Smoot Thompson Warren 
Sherman Sterling Townsend 

NOT VOTING—35. 
Ashurst Gore Nugent Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Hardwick Owen Stone 
Bronssard Kendrick Page Sutherland 
Chamberlain King Penrose V. n 
Colt La Follette Poindexter Walsh 
Culberson Lewis Reed Watson 
Fail McLean Robinson Weeks 
Gerry Martin Saulsbury Wiliams 
Goff Nelson Smith, Ariz. 


5 25 the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of the 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to submit to 
the Senate, and to have printed in the Recorp, a letter from 
ex-Attorney General Wickersham in reference to these daims, 
which I think corrects a good deal of the misinformation that 
has been brought before the Senate to-day with reference to 
them. I ask leave to have the letter printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT or JUSTICE, 
Washington, January 4, 1911. 
Hon. J. T. WATKIXS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your communication of the 29th ultimo, 
wherein you t certain information relative to congressional cases 

of in Court of Claims. 

n Tepito your first question, as to the number of congressional cases 
tried by the court, I may say that up to the beginning of the present 
fiscal year the court disposed of about 14,700 cases. 

In answer to the third inquiry, of the total number of cases tried, 
8,825 were dismissed and s of dismissal certified to Co: 
while findings were made faverable to the claimants in about 5,873 


cases. 

As to the fourth inquiry, the total amount claimed in the 14,700 
petitions a ates about '$116,901,000, while the total amount of 
findings favorable to the el ts are in the aggregate about $9,877,000, 
Thus it may be seen that findings favorable to the claimants were 
somewhat less than 81 E cent of the total amount 

I may say further, t in the cases wherein fin were made 
favorable for the claimants the amount claimed was about A ales pat 
but the show that of this amount a little less n 35 per 
e hether 

n reply to the secon ulry, na as to w “nearly all of 
the congressional cases tried are war claims,” while it is true that s0- 
called war make up the bulk of congressional 
are a number of claims so referred 
bellion and classed as 
time by a large number of 
out the United States. Of tter y 
referred some 2,500 to 3,000 claims. These claims, however, are not 
docketed as general numbers but appear under one general number, 
each claim taking a subnumber, and the foregoing report deals with 
general numbers only. 

The same may be said of a class of cases for overtime work on public 
buildings. 


vin ip cases, claims for overpayment on ports, excess cost 
for building of torpedo boats, and other vessels are frequenti 
ferred under the Tucker Act.” peered 


Gro. W. WICKERSHAM, 
ttorney General. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have also a further memorandum 
on this subject that I think will be valuable when I again bring 
this bill to the attention of the Senate. I ask that it be printed 


in the Record. I will not stop to present it to the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Memorandum of bills referred by Congress to the Court of Claims under 
Tucker Act. 
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In 78 churches. Including 203 churches. 

Including 4 churches. Including 13 churches. 
Including 171 churches. Including 86 churches, 
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The above shows that during 21 years after the approval of the 
Tucker Act a total of only 2,504 bills were referred by both Houses of 
Congress to the Court ef Claims. The figures also indicate that during 
the first 10 years after the approval of that act only 55 bills were re- 
ferred to the court by both Houses of Congress, thus showing the en- 
couragement given to claimants. 

Examination of the record shows also that during the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, when but 10 bitis were referred the court by resolution of the 
Senate, there were 493 bills before the Committee on Claims 
of the Senate. In short, only 10 b out of 493 then pending were 
referred to the court during the Fiftieth Congress. 

During the Fifty-first Congress 693 bills were pending before the 
Committee on Claims of the Senate, while but 3 of said bills were re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims. 

An is of the facts stated aboye shows that for all practical pur- 

ts were afforded no relief under or by the provisions of the 

ucker Act until 10 years after the possess of the act, and that the 

— 9 relief afforded was given after 1897, and it is also to be noted that 

while the total number of bills referred is 2,504, this number includes 

555 Pig school, and lodge claims, or over one-fifth of the total 
number. 

So far as concerns the general subject of war claims, it is to be borne 
in mind that a considerable number of the bills which have been re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims were of c other than war claims. 
Of the war claims which haye been referred to the court under the 
te a number were claims which had been originally 
Southern Claims Commission, or to tments of the 
been ected either for 


It has been some suggested that a claimant is sub, 
sure for not Tg . his claim to Congress im y 

the passage of the cher Act, in 1887, if he had failed for any reason 
to previously present his claim to the Southern Claims Commission. It 
has been sometimes suggested that ever since 1887 a remedy has been 
epen to claimants under the Tucker Act, but the figures show that this 
remedy really existed only in theory until about 1897, 10 years after 
the of that act. Can it be said with aay. 122 of reason 
FFF 0 bills of 493 were 
referred to the court? Can it be said that a claimant had a remedy 
open to him when but 3 of 693 bills were sent to the court? Yet that 
was the extent of the consideration given to pepanas in the Fiftieth 
and Fifty-frst Congresses, a period of four years af the passage of the 
Tucker Act, and the table of figures shows that no greater consideration 
was given during the Fifty-second, Fifty-third, and Fifty-fourth Con- 
gresses. 


The Tucker Act was so nearly a dead letter during the first 10 years 
of its existence that claimants were not even reasonably and in fact 
chargeable with notice of its existence. ie mr 

After Congress really began making use of this law mants be- 
came a sed of its existence and asked for an opportunity tg prove 
the — so their claims before the Court of Claims. Many sere pend 
ing before C for 
n unfair take from 


without any consideration, and it is 

e them any possible chance of securing con- 
sidera of their claims. If the claimant has sufficient faith the 
righteousness of his ciaim to be willing to — — it to the rules of 
roof of the Court of Claims. which has never charged with any 

s in favor of claimants, then the Government should not hesitate 
to it the claim to be so proven and judicially examined. 

Esto claims that were dismissed by the Court of Claims under the 
Crawford amendment to the war-claims act of March 4, 1915, here is the 
condition: 

Claimants had asked Congress for relief, and private bills were 
introduced, not with view to direct appropriation for payment of their 
claims, but in order to have a basis for reference of the claims to the 

Claims. 


Ceurt of 

Owing to the rules followed by the Committee on Claims of the Sen- 
ate it often ba that at the end of a session each Senator would 
be asked to d te not more than two or three, or feur, 


bills for reference to the Court of Claims. No matter how many meri- 
torious claims were pending, only this limited number could be desig- 
nated for reference. 
Ultimately, and in very 
adhered to with the former rigidity, and 


rated 
counsel for both the 
cases the briefs were filed in the Court of Claims. 
great expense and labor. 

Then, about 1910, the Court of Claims openly stated that it did not 
invite the further trial of Civil War claims and did not care to devote 
further time to them until Congress disposed of the claims already 

tion of the Court of Claims naturally de- 


tried and reported by the court. 

That statement of the 
terred claiman their cases, and they marked time, hoping 
E — would make an appropriation to pay the claims previously 
tried and allowed. 


ts from try. 

Then, when Congress did make that appropriation by the act of March 
4. 1915, it incorporated the Crawford amendment, which has resulted 
not only in the cutting off of new claims, but also in the dismissal of 
many cases by the Court of Claims, which were all ready for trial, in 
which the imony had been taken under the rules of the court at the 
invitation of Congress. 

Ce , argument would seem unnecessary to show the utter injus- 
tice of these citizens to the Court of Claims to prove their cases 
and then, before they could secure an adjudication, drive them out of 
court and bar the door after 5 

The very least tbat can be suggested in the way of right and justice 
would be do restore the jurisdiction of the court to entertain and pass 

t on those claims which were pending in the court at the adop- 
tion of the Crawford amendment and thus permit these citizens to con- 
clude the trial of their claims which were then pending. 
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If citizens are denied justice 3 Government, what can the Gov- 

ernment expect of its citizens? he sense of an injustice suffered is a 

feeling which rankles and stays in the heart, and that is so regardless 

of whether that injustice deprives a citizen of a small sum or of a 

Mags one. The Government can not afford to be unjust to its own 
ens. : 


INFORMATION FROM SICK SOLDIERS, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, a matter has been called 
to my attention, and I suppose to that of every Senator, affecting 
the question of obtaining information from soldiers who are 
sick in camps and cantonments. The other day I received a 
letter from a distinguished citizen of Michigan inquiring rela- 
tive to his son, who was reported to him as being ill at Waco, 
Tex. The father informed me that it was impossible for him 
to get official information relative to his son. From a friend of 
his son he learned that the latter was sick. I took up the matter 
with the War Department, submitting the letter of Mr. Darn- 
ton, and to-day I received a reply which I desire to read. It is 
as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 6, 1918. 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 
United States Senate. 


Dran Sm: In response to your letter of the 2d instant, inclosing a 
communication (returned herewith) from Mr. Robert ‘Darnton, of 
Adrian, Mich., who, after N a statement to the effect that from 
outside sources he has received information that his son, Sergt. F. B. 
Darnton, Com y B, One hundred and twenty-sixth Infantry, is sick 
in the hospital at Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex., but not a single word 
has come from any officer of his company or the Government as to his 
real condition, or any notification whatever that he is ill, asks if there 
is anything in the rules and regulations porerna the Army that pro- 
hibits the Government from vng such information to parents, I am 
directed by the Secretary of War to 
tions provide as follows: 

“No information will be furnish by any person in the military 
service which can be made the basis of a claim against the Government, 
except it be given as the obs Seige prescribe to the pro officers of 
the War, Treasury, or Interior Departments or the Department of Jus- 
tice. Information concerning sick and wounded officers and enlisted 
men may be freely conveyed to allay the anxiety of friends; and, in 
time of peace, when, in the opinion of the surgeon, the condition of an 
officer or enlisted man, by reason of injury or , is such as to indi- 
cate the probability of fatal termination, the surgeon will report the 
circumstances to the immediate commander, who will . com- 
municate the fact to the nearest relative. The fact of deat 
communicated to relatives, but not circumstances connected therewith 
which could be made use of in prosecuting claims against the Govern- 


ment.” 
Very respectfully, H. P. McCain, Adjutant General, 


I give this information, Mr, President, because it occurs to me 
that there is something in that order which attempts to measure 
the interest of the parent or the wife in the loved one by dollars; 
that there is a fear that information may get out in some way 
which may give the soldier an opportunity, possibly, of obtaining 
a pension later. 

I think that this order is not in keeping with the general senti- 
ment of the American people at this time. I believe that the 
parents and other loved ones interested in these soldiers, who 
are making the supreme sacrifice to the Government at this time, 
should be furnished information, at least upon inquiry, as to 
the condition of the soldiers, and that it should not be necessary 
to go through any system of red tape to supply this information, 
and that there should not be a possibility that this information 
may be withheld. The order does not contemplate withholding 
knowledge as to the sickness or death of soldiers on account of 
injurious effects which communication to the soldier’s family 
would have upon the optcome of the war, but, forsooth, because 
in conveying the information an officer or comrade of the sick 
soldier might by stating the fact render the Government subject 
to a claim fer a pension. It seems to me that the fullest pos- 
sible information should be given the parents as to the health of 
their sons who are in the Army. 8 

I put this letter in the Rxconp because it answers questions 
which have been put to me, and I presume will answer similar 
questions which have been submitted to other Senators. 

WATERS OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, some time ago Senate 
bill 1484, which was then on the calendar, was indefinitely post- 
poned. It was a bill ratifying the compact and agreement 
between the States of Oregon and Washington regarding con- 
current jurisdiction over the waters of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries in connection with regulating, protecting, and 
preserving fish. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be reinstated on the calendar. I understand that a bill that 
nag been indefinitely postponed may be reinstated on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only by introducing the bill again and having 
it pass through the regular course. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am frank to say that I am not 


familiar with the parliamentary status of the matter, but I 
supposed that a bill which had been indefinitely postponed could 


advise you that the Army Regula- 


be taken up and restored to the calendar for final disposition 
if it should come up again. If I am mistaken about that, I will 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. SMOOT. The indefinite postponement of a bill is a final 
disposition of the bill at that session of Congress. ‘The only 
way in which it can be gotten back upon the calendar is to intro- 
duce the bill again and let it go through the regular course. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask for a ruling of the Chair. If 
pasen 1 the parliamentary status, I have no desire to depart 

rom it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it depends on when the action of 
indefinite postponement was taken, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was done at the first session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, before we convened in December. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it will be observed that 
in the other House, which is pretty careful to observe parlia- 
mentary law, when a bill is passed a motion is always made to 
reconsider it, and that motion is voted down, and that ends it, 
The indefinite postponement of a bill absolutely ends the con- 
sideration of that bill for the session. There is no question 
about that under parliamentary law. Of course the Senator 
can reintroduce it and report it again. I think that is the only 


-way by which it can be done. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing, in view of the 
situation before us, to withdraw the request and I shall intro- 
duce the bill again. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, right on that same question 
I should like to propound a parliamentary inquiry as to whether 
an exact bill can be reintroduced in the same séssion? My 
understanding is that it can not be done. 

Mr. WARREN. But it can be changed. 

Mr. McCUMBER, If it is substantially changed, it would not 
be the same bill. 

Mr. WARREN. There might be a specific change made which 
would not alter the character of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is quite important that we should know 
just what our rights are. I have desired many times when a 
bill was defeated to reintroduce it at the same session, and I 
have always been informed that under the rules it could not 
be done. I think it is quite important that we should have a 
definite ruling upon that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been ruled by the Vice 
President that where a bill has been voted upon and defeated 
the bill could not be reintroduced at the same session in the 
same terms and under the same title. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, that ruling was made by the 
Vice President, I am very sure, on the woman-suffrage amend- 
ment. There was no precedent for it. No such ruling has 
ever been made on a bill that I can find in either House, and 
I doubt if it is controlling in the consideration of a bill. I 
shall myself refuse to follow it on the adoption of the amend- 
ment. That is the only precedent I can find. 

Mr. GALLINGER. At any rate, if I may be permitted a 
word, if the Senator from Oregon, who is an experienced legis- 
lator, finds any difficulty in preparing his bill so that it will 
not be in the exact terms of the former one I shall be mis- 
taken, even if the ruling, which is somewhat questionable, 
should stand. We are very much in the habit of changing the 
phraseology of a measure to suit an emergency; that arises 
oftentimes on points of order, and I feel sure the Senator from 
Oregon can easily frame a bill so that it will even escape the 
ruling that has been cited, to which my colleague very properly 
calls attention, upon a matter different from an ordinary bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have looked over the rules several times, 
and I can find nothing in the rules that prohibits the reintro- 
duction of exactly the same bill at the same session. If there 
is a rule that has escaped my attention, I certainly would be 
glad to have my attention called to it prohibiting the reintro- 
duction of a bill that has been indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ruling of the Vice Presi- 
dent was with relation to the equal-suffrage amendment, where 
the measure had been defeated. That is not the status in this 
case. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In either case it would be a final disposi- 
tion of the bill, and therefore it would seem to me as if the 
same rule would apply; but the point I want to get at is not 
what the Vice President may have ruled, but what standing 
rule of the Senate prohibits the reintroduction of exactly the 
same bill at the same session and its consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I may be permitted an additional 
word, I will suggest that we are discussing a moot question. 
Let the Senator present his bill, and then the question might 
well be raised whether it shall be received or not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I withdraw my request, and I shall 
reintroduce the bill. My. only reason for asking to have it rein- 
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stated to the calendar was to save time and expense. It is a 
bill local in nature and there is no particular hurry about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
withdraws his request. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on that point I will say 
to the Senator from New Hampshire that the precedent is laid 
down in Gilfry’s Precedents, page 221, where a motion was 
made to take up a bill which had been indefinitely postponed 
at the previous session, and it was held by the Senate to be in 
order. The question was left to, the Senate and it was held to 
be in order by the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the bill had been indefinitely post- 
poned, how could it be taken up? It did not exist. That was a 
most extraordinary ruling, whoever made it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In Gilfry’s Precedents it is given as fol- 
lows: 

JANUARY 28, 1869. 
. * * > * — * 

The President stated that the bill proposed to be taken up, having 
been poppers indefinitely by a vote of the Senate on the 25th of July 
last, at the last session, and returned to the House of Representatives, 
in which it originated, with the action of the Senate thereon, which he 
believed, by the uniform practice of the Senate, was regarded as a re- 

ction of the bill, and that the bill, not now in the possession of the 

nate, the motion to take it up did not appear to him to be in order, 
and that the effect of the indefinite e oe bg of the bill being in- 
volved in the question of order, he would prefer to have it decided by 
the Penate and therefore submitted the question of order to the Sen- 
ate: “Is the motion to take up a bill which has been indefinitely post- 
poned by a vote of the Senate at a previous session of Congress in 


order? 
After a somewhat lengthy discussion the Senate decided, 
the motion of Mr. Morton was 


of 27 yeas to 18 nays, tha 
(See Cong. Globe, pp. 568, 569, 570, 590-593, 623-625, 665-667.) 

Mr. SMOOT. That had been done at a previous session, It 
was not at the same session of Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER, That would only make the case stronger. 

Mr. WARREN. It was also a House bill, as I understood the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was a bill that came over from the House. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I merely referred to it to show what the 
Senate has done. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the 
right of the Senator from Oregon to withdraw his request. 
There is nothing before the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If there is no further business, I was 
going to move that the Senate adjourn. I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 7 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, February 
8, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


by a vote 
n order. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuourspay, February 7, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Rey. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty Father, strong to save, be with all who ride in peril 
on the sea. Guard our ships and transports and enable us to 
overcome the threatening dangers of the elements and of our 
military enemy. Comfort those who are in anxiety and sorrow. 
Increase our determination for the right and our bravery to 
endure, to dare, and to do. 

Of old Thou didst encourage the saints with unusual evi- 
dences of Thine approval. We are far from laying claim to be 
saints, dear Lord. Yet we sincerely and humbly believe that in 
our stand for justice and humanity we are supporting a cause 
that is precious to Thee. Give unto us, therefore, courage and 
cheer and tokens of Thine approval and signs of sure victory. 
We ask this in the name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

ADDITIONAL MESSENGER, HOUSE POST OFFICE (H. REPT. NO. 290). 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 240. 

Resolved, That the Postmaster of the House be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to employ an additional messenger in the House post office, 
who shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House at the rate 
of $100 pre month during the remainder of the second session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress. b 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, this is the same resolution intro- 
duced about 10 days ago, but was withdrawn at the request of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and amended according to 
their request. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARK. Les. 


Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state the necessity for this 
additional messenger? 

Mr. PARK. I can only state that the Postmaster said that 
he is necessary for the business of the office. The Postmaster 
appeared before the committee and made a complete statement, 
and the committee unanimously reported the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. It is the hope that the employment of this 
extra messenger will give us a more prompt delivery of mail 
matter and obviate the delays that have heretofore occurred? 

Mr. PARK. It will have a tendency to do that. 

Mr. WALSH. In what way? 

Mr. PARK. By giving more help. 

Mr. DOWELL. * What position will this messenger occupy? 

Mr. PARK. An assistant at the stamp and registry window, 
I understand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the geutleman yield? 

Mr. PARK. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. This resolution, as I take ft, is in lieu of 
the resolution that the Committee on Accounts reported pro- 
viding for an additional register and stamp clerk, who was to 
receive a salary of $1,500? 

Mr. PARK. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say in the consideration of the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill the subcom- 
mittee had occasion to call upon the Postmaster of the House, 
and it was agreed that this official should be appointed as a 
messenger rather than assistant to the clerk at the window 
for the sale of stamps and looking after registered matter. This 
is a substitute in lieu of the former resolution. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does this in any manner relieve others of the 
work they are to do? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; it simply provides an additional clerk. 
The Postmaster stated that at times during the day there was 
such a large demand for stamps and registering matter and 
business connected with the parcel post that it was necessary 
to have two clerks at the window rather than one, and, while 
it was his desire to have an additional clerk at $1,500, it was the 
judgment of the committee that it could be done by a clerk at 
$100 a month. 

Mr. DOWELL. And this messenger is to act in that capacity? 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is proposed that he will act in that 


capacity. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 6361. An act to extend protection to the civil rights of 
members of the Military and Naval Establishments of the United 
States engaged in the present war. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

S. 3317. An act providing for the removal of snow and ice 
from the paved sidewalks of the District of Columbia; and 

S. 1735. An act to create an additional judge in the southern 
district of Florida. 

ADAH B. SAUER (H. REPT. NO. 292). 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged resolu- 
tion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 238. 


Resolved, That the Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay. out 
of the contingent fund of the House, to Adah B. Sauer, widow of Charles 
L. Sauer, late an employee on the roll of the House, a sum equal to six 
months’ compensation as a messenger on the soldiers’ roll, and an addi- 
tional amount, not exceeding $250, to defray the funcral expenses of said 
Charles L. Sauer. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the resolution. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolutions 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their ap- 
propriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2180. An act to approve mutual cessions of territory by the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the consequent changes 
in the boundary line between said States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1004. An act to provide for a retirement system in the 
Lighthouse Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


< 
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S. 1005. An act to regmate the salaries of keepers of light- 
houses; to the Committee on Interstate and 

S. 993. An act to authorize aids to navigation and for other 
works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 982. An act to provide for stock-watering privileges on cer- 
tain unallotted lands on the Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont. ; 
te the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 934. An act authorizing the State of Montana to select other 
lands in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north, range 30 
east, within the limits of the Huntley irrigation project and the 
ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation, in said State; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 936. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
convey to the city of Bozeman, Mont., certain land for alley 
purposes; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 937. An act to amend an act entitled An act to amend sec- 
tions 2291 and 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to homesteads ” ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 955. An act providing for noncontiguous homestead entries 
within the former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., of land 
of the character described in the enlarged homestead act of 
February 19, 1909; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 44. An act granting additional rights to settlers on reclama- 
tion projects; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

$8.26. An act authorizing the cutting of timber fer mining 
purposes by corporations organized in one State and conducting 
minos operations in another; to the Committee on the Public 

nds. 

S. 1555. An act to repeal the last proviso of section 4 of an act 
to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the State of 
Colorado, and for other purposes, approved January 26, 1915; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 95. An act to provide for agricultural entries on coal lands 
in Alaska; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

F. 102. An act relating to the temporary filling of vacancies 
eccurring in the offices of register and receiver of district land 
offices; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 352. An act granting pensions to certain members of the 
former Life-Saving Service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 994. An act extending the benefits of care and treatment by 
the Public Health Service to seamen on vessels used in the 
service of the United States; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1462. An act to establish a fog signal at the Port Washing- 
ton Pierhead Light Station, Wis.; to the ee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1403. An act to establish aids to navigation at Fond du Lac 
Harbor, Wis.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 1849. An act permitting minors of the age of 18 years or 
over to make homestead entry of the public lands of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 940. An act to provide for the payment for certain lands 
within the former Flathead Indian Reservation in the State of 
Montana ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1084. An act for the relief of J. G. Seupelt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2886. An act for the relief of Albert O. Brown; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

8. 2487. An act permitting Frances Mack Mann to purchase 
certain public lands; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 3470. An act to amend section 35 of the Criminal Code of 
the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3471. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
furloughs without pay and allowances to enlisted men of the 
Army of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 3472. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to pro- 
vide and issue distinctive buttons or badges to men drafted or 
volunteering for enlistment in the military forces who are 
exempted or rejected, and to provide a penalty for unlawfully 
wearing, procuring, or manufacturing the same; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3526. An act to amend section 11 of an act entitled “An act 
for making further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 935. An act for the relief of settlers on certain railroad 
lands in Montana ; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 302. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make 
donation of condemned naval guns and cannon balls to the 
John Wannebo Camp, No. 9, United Spanish War Veterans, 


* 


Commerce. 


Everett, Wash., to be placed in public parks; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3446. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the naval service for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 
1917 ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

S. 179. An act for the relief of Fred C. Konrad; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 2784. An act to authorize the purchase by the city of Me- 
Minnville, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the grant 
to the Oregon & California Railroad Ce. and revested in the 
United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3225. An act to reserve as a part of the Oregon National 
Forest certain lands that were revested in the United States 
pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
against the United States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2315. An act to extend the time within which final proof is 
required to be submitted upon any lawful pending deserttand 
entry made prior to July 1, 1915, such extension not to exceed 
three years from the date of allowance thereof; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

S. 97. An act authorizing the exchange of certain lands in the 
State of Utah for the protection of the water supply of Salt 
Lake City ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 94. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An aet 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment fer the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for other 
purposes,“ approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. L., p. 1133); to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 29031. An act for the relief of Thomas Sery; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 972. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with Henry 
Blackburn; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 388. An act for the relief of Alfred Cinff, Orson Cluff, Henry 
E. Norton, William B. Ballard, Elijah Hancock, Mrs, Susan R. 
Saline, Oscar Mann, Celia Thayne, William E. Cox, Theodere 
Farley, Adelaide Laxton, Clara L. Tenney, George M. Adams, 
Charlotte Jensen, Sophia Huff, Peter H. McBride, David Edward 
Adams, Mrs. M. J. Ellsworth, and the heirs of J. II. Frisby; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 101. An act to authorize the consolidation of Government 
lands and of privately owned lands, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3128. An act to amend section 1422 of the Revised Statutes 
authorizing additional pay for enlisted men of the Navy, and 
Marine Corps, detained beyond the expiration of their terms 
of enlistment; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 714. An act providing for an additional judge for the dis- 
trict of Arizona; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 922. An act for the relief of Orion Mathews; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3403. An act for the relief of Paymaster Alvin Hovey-King, 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 92. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain lands in the State of Utah to E. D. 
Partridge ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 887. An act for the relief of John Flanigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2865. An act for the suspension of payments on publie 
lands by entrymen in the military or naval service of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. J. Res. 24. Joint resolution to permit of the disposition of 
certain lands in Montana ceded by the Crow Indians; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution authorizing the assistant to 
the Secretary of the Interior to sign official papers and doeu- 
ments; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 


EUGENE J. HOLLAND (H. REPT. NO. 291). 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged reso- 
lution. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


House resolution 177. 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of 
the House, to Eugene J. Bolland; clerk to Charles Martin, a Representa- 
tive from the State of 11 is at the time of his death, October 29, 
1917, the sum of $166.66, praa Ser amount equal to one month's salary 
of a cerk of a Representative Congress. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the reso- 


lution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


esentatives be, and he 
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DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULARE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, before moving to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the Diplomatic and Consular appropria- 
tion bill, I desire to submit a request for unanimous consent. 
The day before yesterday, when we adjourned, it was agreed 
that the general debate on the bill should continue for 2 hours 
and 10 minutes, 20 minutes of that time to be controlled by 
myself and 1 hour and 50 minutes by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Mr. Coorer. Since that time both of us have had re- 
quests for additional time. I ask unanimous consent that that 
unanimous-consent order be set aside and that the time for gen- 
eral debate be set at 5 hours; 2 hours and 50 minutes of that 
time to be controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin and 2 
hours and 10 minutes by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for general debate upon the diplo- 
matic and consular appropriation bill be extended so as to 
make it 5 hours, 2 hours and 50 minutes to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and 2 hours and 10 minutes to be 
controlled by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, that, of course, is 
exclusive of the time granted to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, Mr. TIL SON. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly; that has nothing in the world 
to do with it. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 


THE OLD SOLDIER. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio, Gen. SHERWOOD, may be permitted to 
extend his remarks in the Record by inserting therein two com- 
munications, one from the William McKinley Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Canton, Ohio, and the other from the 
General Canby Post, at Hood River, Oreg. When Gen. SHER- 
woop yesterday made the request to extend these in the Recorp 
I objected. Since that time I have found that the communica- 
tions are of an exceptional order, and I do not think objection 
should be made to them. 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. SHER- 
woop, may be permitted to extend his remarks in the Recerp in 
accordance with his request made yesterday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The communications referred to are as follows: 

WILLIAM MCKINLEY Post, No. 25, G. A. R., 
Canton, Ohio, February 2, 1918. 
Hon. Isaac R. SHERWOOD, M. C. 


Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin AND COMRADE: William McKinley Post, No. 25, of which 
you were a member once, have been watching your conduct in and out 
of the Halls of Congress to bring a greater measure of relief to the 
old veterans who are striving to maintain homes of their own during 
these days of high cost of living. We have your remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD about the soldiers“ homes and those who are com- 
pelled to go there and those who have been and are receiving benefits 
of these homes who have property, money, and even farms outside, be- 
sides their peasion, to live upon. We commend San remarks along 
these lines and the fight that you are so gallantly making for the 
amelioration of the old “ boys,” who are now feeble and in ill health, 
Permit us to thank you on behalf of William McKinley Post, No. 25, 
Grand Army. 

Yours in F. C. L., 
WILLIAM W. PUMPHREY, 


Henry R. PACKER, 
CHAS. T. OLDFIELD, 
Committee. 


ALFRED GARNER, 
Commander. 


Hoop RIVER, OREG., December 23, 1917. 


Gen. Siterwoop, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stn: Through the sourie of tbe Representative from this dis- 
trict, Hon. N. J. SINNOTT, your bill (H. R. 6883) was received and read 
at cam regular meeting of Canby Post, Grand Army of the Republic, 

terdux. 

The bill amending the pension law of May 11, 1912, meets with 
the hearty approval of the comrades of the post. We have many old 
and feeble comrades in this department who need help, and to whom 
the amendment, if it becomes law, will prove a 8 

As adjutant of the post I was instructed to write both you and Mr. 
Six NOT and tender the thanks of Canby Post for the deep interest both 
of you have always taken in the welfare of old soldiers. 

ardon me for not writing your initials. The name of Gen. SHER- 
woop is known to every Union soldier Hyo but; like myself, probably 
not one in a thousand could call your initia 

Thanking you Poet it I am, 

Yours, truly, SAMUEL F. BLYTHE, 
Adjutant Canby Post, No. 16. 


TORPEDOES. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TIL- 
son] is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the story is told of an old pro- 

fessor of Greek who had spent his long life in a somewhat 


thorough study of the dative case in the Greek language. When 
he came down to die and reflected upon the work of his life he 
expressed the one regret that he had scattered his efforts too 
much by not confining himself to the dative of cause. For a 
long time I have given considerable study to the subject of war 
munitions. For the most part my efforts have been directed 
toward the arms and ammunition used by our land forces, 
It might have been wiser had I continued to confine my labors 
to that rather ample field. However, the subject of my remarks 
to-day is so closely related to my pet subject that I may be 
excused for venturing to enter upon it. The awful disaster to 
the Tuscania yesterday makes it timely. 

I purpose to talk to you on the torpedo. I shall not attempt 
to consider its tactical use or its place in the naval program, 
for I am not a naval man and do not feel competent to discuss 
the subject from that angle. I shall treat it as ordnance—a 
weapon, a projectile. The fact that water is the medium 
through which it is directed on its deadly mission is only inci- 
dental so far as my purpose in concerned. 

For many months after the outbreak of the present war 
in Europe the world was flooded with a stream of publications 
called Red Books, White Books, Blue Books, Yellow Books, 
Orange Books, Gray Books, all sorts of books telling the causes of 
the war and trying to locate the blame for it. After reading all of 
these different books different people came to different conclusions, 
When the United States entered the war, we issued a Red, 
White, and Blue Book telling “ Why America is in the war.” 
There may be those so impervious to truth that even our book 
may not be accepted as conclusive. However, in my opinion, 
the cause of our being in the war now lies here in front of the 


Speaker’s desk. 
DESCRIPTION OF TORPEDO. 


This is the afterbody, with engine and steering gear of a full 
life-size torpedo, though it is not alive, I assure you. The use 
of this death-dealing machine in a manner contrary to inter- 
national law and in contravention of the long-established usage 
of civilized nations forced us into the war. By the courtesy of 
Admiral Earle, and by the help of Lieut. Commander Hoover 
at the navy yard here in Washington, this torpedo is here for 
the inspection and information of the membership of this 
House. I shall attempt to explain it briefly, though in large 
measure it explains itself. 

This particular type of torpedo is 45 centimeters in diameter 
and 5.2 meters long. There has been a wise and well-directed 
effort to standardize torpedoes, especially as to diameter, so that 
they have been reduced to practically two sizes, 45 centimeters 
(a little less than 18 inches) and 21 inches. You will see how 
important this is when you consider the torpedo tubes and other 
launching problems. The largest torpedo now made is 21 inches 
in diameter and 21 feet long. These figures are easily remem- 
bered. 

The head of this weapon, called the war head, is here [indi- 
cating]. It is filled with about 250 pounds of guncotton, T. N. T., 
or some other fiendish explosive. By far the greatest weight and 
length are here in the air flask [indicating]. It is a forging 
made of a very high grade of nickel steel, and costs in the rough- 
turned forging, without any finishing work, about 47 cents a 
pound. The forging for the largest type weighs about 3,300 
pounds. ‘The flask contains air under very high pressure, which, 
when heated, is the propelling force of the torpedo. 

Here is the bulkhead [indicating] between the air flask and the 
afterbody, and to it are attached the engine and heating device. 

This is the engine [indicating], and it is one of the finest 
pieces of mechanism made. It weighs about 100 pounds and 
develops about 150 horsepower. 

This is the afterbody [indicating] and here inside of it is the 
gyro steering gear. Through the afterbody runs the shaft, or the 
two shafts, one running inside of the other. > 

Last of all come the two propellers [indicating] arranged tan- 
dem, but they are not twins, and they revolve in opposite direc- 
tions. The slight difference between the two is made necessary 
by the different character of the water in which they work. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why are those propellers 
moved in opposite directions? 

Mr. TILSON. In order to stabilize the torpedo. If you had 
but one propeller the reaction from the working of it would 
roll the torpedo over. 

I have here a photograph of the launching tubes used on our 
destroyers. It was not practical to secure a photograph of the 
launching tube used in battleships and cruisers. I did have made 
a very fine photograph of the torpedo tubes used on submarines, 
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It was so fine, in fact, that the Navy censor declined to allow 
me to use it. 

The single torpedo tube is used in the larger ships. It is be- 
low the water line, under the protection of the armor plate, and 
in the side of the ship. 

Destroyers are practically the only boats that now use over- 
water tuhes. It is too dangerous on the capital ships to have 
the torpedo exposed in this way, as I shall explain more fully in 
another connection. 

I am very much disappointed in not having a picture of the 


torpedo tubes used on the submarines, but, as I have just ex- 


plained, my photograph brought out every detail, so that the 
Navy censor was unwilling for me to make it public. There is 
a nest of four tubes built into the bow of the submarine, pointed 
in the same direction that the submarine is pointed, so that there 
ure four torpedoes ready at all times to discharge. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. When a torpedo is projected from the tube, is 
it not the momentum with which it travels that holds it on a 
level course at a certain depth under the water or on top of the 
water? In other words, when it ceases traveling it would sink, 
and is it not the momentum that holds it up, or is there some 
mechanism that holds it on a level? 

Mr. TILSON. There is a depth rudder, just the same as the 
rudder of any boat, except that it is horizontal instead of ver- 
tical. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is on the rear end of it? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. There is one horizontal rudder and one 
vertical rudder. 

Mr. HAMLIN. What holds up the front end? Is it not the 
speed at which it travels? It is the momentum that keeps it 
on a level, is it not, or is it that air flask? 

Mr. TILSON. The air flask helps to balance the torpedo in 
the water; but, as a matter of fact, it is so made as to sink when 
it stops. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That was my understanding, and that it was 
the momentum of the torpedo that kept it going on the straight 
line. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then what keeps it from sinking before it 
stops if it is not the momentum that holds it on its level course? 

Mr. TILSON. It is because it is balanced. It will lie like a 
log in the water. 

Mr, HICKS. 
times. 

Mr. TILSON, It will, normally. 

Mr. HICKS, I thought the gentleman said it would sink. 

Mr. TILSON. It is made to sink. A war torpedo is made 
so that when it stops running it will sink. 

Mr. HICKS. I beg to differ with the gentleman—— 

Mr. TILSON. There is a sinking valve for that purpose. If 
it floated on the surface after it stopped, it would be dangerous 
to all comers. It is so arranged that when the torpedo stops its 
sinking valve automatically opens and allows it to sink. 

Mr. HICKS, I did not understand about the valve. The way 
the torpedo is constructed, it will float unless there is some 
device to make it sink? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. HICKS. That is the point. 

Mr. TILSON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. NEELY. What is the motive power that turns that pro- 
peler? 

Mr. TILSON. Itis the compressed air in thisair flask, heated 
to a high temperature, with water injected into it to form steam; 
superheated air, with the injection of water. The air flask con- 
tains the motive power to run this engine [indicating]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. When is the air put into the air flask, and 
when is it heated? 

Mr. TILSON. The air is put into the air flask in advance, 
and it is not heated until after it starts on its journey, as I 
will show presently, or I can show it now, for that matter. 
When the torpedo is projected out of the launching tube by 
the force behind it, either black powder or compressed air, it 
enters the water. In sliding out of the tube this lever is tripped 
by striking against a projection on the launching tube. That 
sets the engine inside going, the heating device is lighted up to 
heat the air, and the air, which is under great pressure, is 
forced from the air flask through the engine. That is the way 
it works. . 

Mr. HAMLIN. How deep under the surface of the water can 
these torpedoes be projected from the submarine? 


I rather think that torpedo will float at all 


Mr. TILSON. They can be projected at practically any depth. 
Naturally ‘they are set to aim at the most vital part of the ship, 
and the depth is determined somewhat by. the size of the vessel 
at which the torpedo is aimed. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then, a submarine can fire these torpedoes 
even though submerged? It does not have to come to the top 
to fire them? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, no; not at all. It does not matter how 
deep it is when it fires the torpedo or how near the surface, 
because this rudder [indicating], controlled by the pressure 
diaphragm, will soon bring the torpedo up to the proper level 
or down to the proper level, as the case may be. It is deter- 
mined by the depth for which it is set originally. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. How is it aimed under water? 

Mr. TILSON. It is aimed by the aid of the periscope. The 
boat itself is aimed, because, as I have described to you, this 
nest of torpedo tubes is built right into and is part of the boat. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask what keeps the torpedo upright and prevents it from 
getting on one side so that the wrong rudder comes into play? 

Mr. TILSON. Gravity, in the first place. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is there more weight on one 
side than the other so as to keep it upright? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I mean is there more weight 
on the bottom so as to keep it upright? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; it balances the torpedo in a right- 
side-up position. 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. POU. Would the gentleman prefer to complete his state- 
ment and then answer questions? 

Mr. TILSON. Thanking the gentleman, I should like to pro- 
ceed with the history of the development of the torpedo for a 
few minutes, I promise to be brief, and then I will submit to 
any questions which gentlemen may wish to ask me. 

HISTORY OF DEVELOPMENT. 

The development of the torpedo is a very interesting story, 
to which I shall refer briefly, but only to the comparatively 
recent part of it. In 1890 the Secretary of the Navy ente 
into a contract with John Whitehead & Co., of Fiume, Austria, 
under the terms of which that firm agreed to assign the White- 
head torpedo rights for the United States, on a royalty basis, 
to such firm or corporation in the United States as the Secretary 
of the Navy might select. The E. W. Bliss Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., having agreed to equip a plant suitable for making the 
torpedo, was designated by the Secretary and acquired the 
rights accordingly. Lieut. T. C. McLean, on behalf of the Navy 
Department, and Mr. Frank M. Leavitt, representing the Bliss 
Co. proceeded to Fiume for the purpose of studying the weapon 
and its mode of manufacture. 

WHITEHEAD TORPEDO, 


The Whitehead torpedo of that day was a cigar-shaped affair 
carrying an explosive charge of guncotton in its head, which 
charge was exploded by contact with the target. It was pro- 


.peHed through the water by means of a three-cylinder engine 


known as the “Brotherhood” type. The motive power was 
compressed air carried in a strong steel storage flask occupying 
the middle body of the torpedo and extending about half its 
length. The driving engine was located in the afterbody and 
connected directly to the propeller shaft with two propellers 
arranged tandem, as in this one. One of the propellers was 
made to revolve in the opposite direction from the other by 
means of a system of gearing located in the tail of the torpedo. 
The reason for this arrangement is that if one propeller is used 
the reaction of the driving shaft will roll the torpedo over in the 
opposite direction. By having a second propeller turning the 
other way these forces are balanced. 

The propeller shaft was made hollow and the exhaust air from 
the engine passed through it and clear of the torpedo abaft the 
propellers. A pair of horizontal rudders steered the torpedo 
down to the proper depth and kept it there throughout its flight. 

The main driving engine was placed in a compartment of the 
afterbody, which was open to the sea, so that in operation the 
engine was submerged in water. This arrangement was made 
necessary by the fact that air in expanding through an engine 
has the property of losing heat, so that the engine in a short 
time would be frozen solid. The sea water supplied the neces- 


sary heat. 
EARLY STEERING GEAR. 

There was at that time no adequate means for directing the 
torpedo in a straight course. Two small rudders attached to 
the tail counteracted any marked tendency of the torpedo to 
deviate from the line, and the best position for these rudders 


1918. 


had to be established by a series of trial runs. This. crude 
method would not have availed except for the fact that the 
effective range was not more than 800 yards. 

In those early days the submarine had not been developed, 
nor had the submerged launching tube such as is now used upon 
battle ships and cruisers. The torpedo was launched from an 
overwater tube of practically the same type as that shown in 
this photograph. The launching tube may be described as a 
steel or bronze tube, having a rear door, mounted upon a swivel 
base, so that it may be trained upon the target. It somewhat 
resembles a breech-loading gun, though of course much lighter. 
The torpedo is placed withtn the tube and ejected by a light 
charge of powder or by compressed <ir. The powder charge is gen- 
erally used in overwater tubes and compressed air in submerged 
tubes for obvious reasons. In order to start the engine of the 
torpedo a lever which operates the throttle valve extends through 
the shell of the afterbody, and as the torpedo moves out of the 
tube this lever strikes against a projection in the tube which 
opens the valve. The torpedo enters the water with its engine 
going and proceeds under its own power. Its horizontal rudders 
steer it down to the depth for which it is set to run and hold it at 
that depth until the engine stops at the end of the range, When 
headway is lost so that the rudders can no longer have control, 
the torpedo floats on the surface and can be removed. 


SINKING VALVE. 


In practicing with the weapon in time of pence there is of 
course no explosive charge used. Its place is taken by an equal 
weight of water. In a war shot, carrying the guncotton charge, 
should the torpedo miss its mark and not be exploded it would 
be a serious menace to friend as well as foe, A sinking valve is 
therefore provided, used only in an actual war shot, by means 
of which at the end of the run the torpedo is sunk. 

The Whitehead torpedoes first introduced into the United 
States Navy had a length of about 11 feet and a diameter about 
the same as our present smaller type. It carried an explosive 
charge of 80 pounds and had an effective range of 800 yards at 
a speed of 26 knots. It was soon superseded by a larger type 
containing an explosive charge of 120 pounds with a speed of 
about 2 knots more at the same range. 

During the years 1891 and 1892 the Bliss Co. equipped its 
plant and constructed 100 of these torpedoes, which were deliv- 
ered to the Navy Department in 1893. The plant had a capacity 
of 100 torpedoes per year, this being the department’s idea of 
the requirements of the Navy. 

At that time expert naval opinion was very much divided in 
regard to the utility of the torpedo as a weapon of war. Per- 
haps a majority of naval men considered it little better than 
a pretty toy. - The consequence of this widely prevailing senti- 
ment was that the enterprise languished, and instead of the 
orders coming in for 100 a year, for which the company was 
equipped, they came in a desultory way; some years none at all. 

The earlier cruisers in the service were equipped with over- 
water tubes, but these were discarded because the tactical value 
of the torpedo was not considered sufficient to equal the risk of 
disaster to the ship arising from a chance shot striking and 
exploding the air flask of a charged torpedo. The field of op- 
arig of the weapon became, therefore, restricted to the torpedo 

ats. 

The combined result of all these adverse conditions would have 
relegated this weapon te the limbo of foregotten things had it 
not been for the introduction of three new factors which re- 
vived its spark of life. These were the submarine boat, the 
underwater launching tube, which enabled the torpedo to be 
kept below the water line under the protection of the armor 
plate and to be launched below water through the ship's side, 
and finally a new type of torpedo having a far greater range 
and efficiency. $ 

OBRY GEAR. 

While there had been no material advance in range during 
this period a decided improvement had been made by the intro- 
duction of a device for controlling the direction of the torpedo 
and insuring its traveling on a straight course. The “Obry 
gear,“ named for its inventor, an Austrian naval officer, con- 
sisted in the application of the gyroscope for the purpose of 
steering. In fact the gyroscope has made possible the present- 
day torpedo. 

THE GYROSCOPE. 

Mr. Leavitt, to whom I have aiready referred and upon whom 
I have drawn most freely for what I have been stating, says that 
the principle of the gyroscope seems intricate and mysterious 
to the lay mind, to which I fully agree. He also says that in 
reality, at least in so far as it is utilized in the torpedo, it is 
quite simple and easily understood. He admits that in its 
practical application there is much complex detail, which an 
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examination of my exhibits here will prove. He insists that the 
general principle of the gyroscope is simple, so I shall insert 
here his explanation of it. “If a solid mass like a flywheel is 
revolved at high speed in any given plane of rotation, it will 
continue to revolye in that plane unless some outside force 
acts to deflect it. This seems to be a self-evident proposition, 
but it is the whole thing in a nutshell. If, therefore, we mount 
a flywheel in gimble rings within the torpedo in such a manner 
that it is absolutely free to turn in any direction and then 
spin it up to a high speed like a top, the torpedo may be turned in 
any direction, but the flywheel will remain in the same position 
as that in which it was spun up. It is exactly similar in this 
respect to the compass needle. The ship may be turned in any 
direction, but the needle still points to the north. Similarly, if 
our flywheel is spun up with its axis pointed toward the target 
it will continue to so point without regard to the direction 
which may be taken subsequently by the torpedo.” 
GYRO CONTROL. 

Assuming the explanation of the principle to be thoroughly 
understood, he explains the application of the gyroscope to the 
steering mechanism as follows: If the revolying flywheel is 
connected with the valve of the steering engine in such a man- 
ner that should the torpedo leave the original line in which 
it was aimed, thus changing its position in relation to the fixed 
position of the flywheel, a rudder is operated to cause the tor- 
pedo to turn in the opposite direction, it must needs travel in 
the direction in which the axis of the flywheel points.” 

The most important elements of the Obry gear may be described 
briefly under five heads. First, a flywheel mounted in gimble 
rings, very similar to the toy gyroscope sold on the street. Sec- 
ond, a mechanism for locking and holding it with its axis in the 
axis of the torpedo while it is being spun up. The torpedo be- 
ing aimed at the target, the axis of the flywheel will be pointed 
in the same direction. Third, a mechanism which, at the instant 
the torpedo starts in the launching tube, spins the flywheel up 
to a high speed. Fourth, a mechanism which, after the flywheel 
has been spun up and before the torpedo is clear of the launching 
tube, withdraws the locking device, thus permitting the torpedo 
to turn in any direction without affecting the position of the 
flywheel which continues with its axis pointing toward the 
target. Fifth, a steering engine controlling the rudder and itself 
controlled by the position of the torpedo in relation to the posi- 
tion of the flywheel. 

The Obry gear worked wonders for accuracy in direction and 
control, but added nothing to the range of the torpedo. In 1897 
Mr. Leavitt began consideration of the subject of increasing the 
range and speed of the torpedo by heating the compressed-air 
charge. It was a well-known fact of physics that the ability of 
air to do work could be increased by the application of heat. 

I do not know that the hot-air proposition would apply in 
the same way to our discussions here in the House, but it is so 
with the torpedo. [Laughter.] 

Up to that time no means had been devised by which it could 
be practically accomplished in the torpedo. Other improvements 
were proposed, such as substituting the Curtis marine turbine 
engine for the old type of piston engine and a new design of gyro 
steering gear eliminating certain admitted defects of the Obry 
gear and better adapted for the longer range contemplated. 


BLISS-LEAVITT TORPEDO, 

Thus began the final stage of the evolution of the present Bliss- 
Leavitt torpedo now used by our Navy. Years elapsed before 
ideas and ideals became accomplished facts. Many minds, in- 
cluding naval officers and others, contributed to the final prod- 
uct. In my judgment, however, the highest credit of all is due 
to Mr. Leavitt and to the officers of the E. W. Bliss Co., who 
through evil as well as good report, through discouragement and 
threatened loss, persisted until success crowned their efforts. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit in that connec- 
tion, will the gentleman explain the principle of the mechanism 
by which they make what is called a curved shot? Take some 
vessels that have two tubes and they want to fire one torpedo 
at a ship over here and another torepdo at a ship over there and 
they have to set it at a given degree. Will the gentleman explain 
that? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I shall be glad to explain it at this point 
in response to the very courteous request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

The first of the new torpedoes completed in 1899 contained an 
additional feature known as wide-angle fire. This arrange- 


ment enables one to shoot around the corner, as it were. The 
object is to enable the torpedo to be launched in a given direction, 
and upon its entering the water cause it to turn and run in any 
other desired direction. The value of this feature lies in the fact 
that the modern submerged tube can not be trained upon the 
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target, but is a fixture built into the ship under the water line. 
Consequently without the angle device, in order to bring the tor- 
pedo to bear on the target, it is necessary to maneuver the ship. 
With it the ship may be held on her course and the torpedo ad- 
justed to turn and run in the desired direction, 

To the lay observer these angle shots appear spectacular and 
somewhat mysterious. In fact, they are quite simple, if you have 
i mind the principle of the gyroscope, The flywheel is spun up 
with the axis pointed in the utimate direction desired. The 
initial Jaunching force carries the torpedo in the direction in 
which the launching tube is pointed until the torpedo is clear of 
the ship. As this force is soon spent, the gyro control asserts 
itself and the torpedo responds to it by taking and holding the 
course upon which it is set. 

HEATED-AIR CHARGD, 

Tn this experimental torpedo no attempt was made to increase 
the efficiency through the agency of heat. Experiments in this 
direction were made with one of the old Whitehead torpedoes, the 
expense of the experiments being to some extent borne by the 
Government. Having become convinced by preliminary experi- 
ments that the system had merit, the Bliss Co. proposed 
that one of the Whitehead torpedoes be equipped with the new 
heating device. It was also agreed that a stated bonus above 
the contract price should be paid for each knot or fraction of a 
knot gained in speed due to the action of the heater, and that if 
no appreciable increase was obtained the company should remove 
the heating device and make no charge for the experiment. The 
trials resulted in an increase in speed of 4 or 5 knots at the 
800 yards range. 

You must remember, however, that naval experts generally 
were not at that time very enthusiastic advocates of the torpedo 
us a weapon. Some believed and so advised the Bliss Co. that 
they were wasting their money. The experiments were very 
costly and the outlook was so discouraging that for a year or two 
the matter was allowed to drop. 

REAR ADMIRAL FISKE. 

There were, however, a few officers of the Navy who took a 
different view of the matter. Prominent among these was 
Lieut. Commander Bradley A. Fiske, now rear admiral, retired. 
It was largely through his persistence that in 1901 an agree- 
ment was made between the Navy Department and the Bliss Co. 
under which the experiments were continued. Under this 
arrangement another torpedo embodying the heating device and 
other improvements was ready for trial in 1903. The board of 
officers conducting the test found “that the turbine torpedo 
under trial has an average speed of 30.28 knots at 1.200 yards 
range, which, considering the improvised character of the work 
and the novelty of many parts, is a remarkable performance.” 

In 1905 a new and larger type was decided upon having a 
diameter of 21 inches. The speed and range called for were 
26 knots at 8,500 yards, but only 3,000 yards could be attained 
at the required speed. 

While these developments were going on an English firm, 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., undertook to improve upon the 
heating device and finally succeeded in doing so, thereby adding 
to the possibilities of both speed and range. 

Mr, LONGWORTH, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Are all these improvements English and 
American inventions, and none of them German? 

Mr. TILSON. It was, in fact, an Austrian that invented one 
of the most important features. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gyroscope? 

Mr. TILSON. Not the gyroscope, but the application of it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Are these torpedoes the same as the 
Germans use? 

Mr. TILSON. We do not know. We know the Germans usel 
the Whitehead torpedo just the same as we did. We know they 
were and are working on it with all the ingenuity known to be 
possessed by that people. We know some of the results they 
have achieved with it, but they have managed to keep fairly 
secret just what the type is that they are using now. So far as 
we can ascertain by the uses to which we see them put, their 
range and accuracy, and so on, they do not in any way excel 
what we know we possess. 

Gathering up all the improvements to date and all the results 
of prior experiments, still another torpedo was designed for 
which contracts were let in 1911. Two types were called for, 
one of about 18 inches diameter and 17 feet long, the other 21 
inches in diameter and 21 feet long. In the latter part of 1911 
the two torpedoes were tested. The smaller weapon showed a 
speed of about 33 knots at 4,000 yards range (since increased 
to upward of 35 knots) while the larger one covered 10,000 
yards at a speed of over 28 knots. 
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The main factors which haye contributed toward bringing 
torpedo performance up to its present stage may be classified, 
in the order of their importance, as follows: 2 

ae Superheating of the air charge and the injection of 
water. 

Second. Substitution of the turbine for the old type of pis- 
ton engine, 

Third. Development of a gyro steering gear capable of control- 
ling the torpedo over the longer ranges, 

Fourth. Enlargement in the dimensions of the weapon, 

Fifth. Improvement in the quality of the steel of which the 
air flask is constructed, enabling higher air pressure to be 
carried. 

Since the torpedo tests just referred to were made the range 
has been still farther lengthened and torpedoes of the 21-fvot 
type are now constructed to run at least 12,500 yards. It woul! 
be rash to say that the end has been reached. If the fate of 
empires is to be decided by the performance of this weapon, it 
Is safe to say that the limit of its effectiveness has not been 
reached. 

Mr, RUSSELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The United States up to this time has not 
used any great quantities of these torpedoes, has it? 

Mr. TILSON. You mean in this war? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not understand they have had apportunity 
to use very many. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is there a very great quantity of them now 
being manufactured for probable use during the war? 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that there is. In all the criti- 
cism we hear everywhere, I have not heard any criticism of 
the Navy in this regard. It is believed that the officers in 
charge of the Navy have taken the proper steps in this direction, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is there more than one factory engaged in 
making them? 

Mr. TILSON. As I understand, they are made at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, at the Newport Yard, and by the H. W. Bliss 
Co., of Brooklyn. I know that the Bliss Co. has considerable 
capacity. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Can you state about the cost of the torpedo 
when complete and ready for use? 

Mr. TILSON. I can state it only approximately, because, as 
the gentleman knows, prices for material and everything else 
are changing so that it is impossible to state accurately, They 
cost anywhere from $6,000 to $9,000 or $10,000 apiece. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Can the gentleman give any estimate of the 
ndditional cost of discharging one? 

Mr. TILSON. There is practicalty no cost of discharging 
them. This little cartridge [indicating] can discharge one, or 
ä little compressed air, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I want to ask a question iu re- 
gard to the range. You stated that the maximum range is about 
12,500 yards. 

Mr. TILSON. I said we had attained a range of 12,500 yards 
in tests. I am confident we have attained considerably lenger 
range than that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I wanted to inquire if there 
is any real advantage in such a range as that in view of the 
difficulty of hitting the mark? 

Mr, TILSON, There is. If there should be a convoy, for 
instance—a convoy that you can fire among—you would be 
willing to expend even an expensive weapon of this sort in 
order to take a chance of hitting one of the convoy. 

Mr. STEPHENS ‘of Nebraska. But doing that at that dis- 
tance would be a wasteful proposition, would it not, because of 
the remote chance of hitting? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, the torpedo is now so perfect that you 
feel rather certain of its going where it is aimed. There is no 
question about that. The only question is to find out just 
where to aim it; that is, to know at what time the ship you 
wish to hit will be in a certain place. There is the real 
difficulty. 

The SPEAKER. 
cut has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. 
gentleman’s time be extended. 

Mr. TILSON. I thank the gentleman, but I prefer to stop 
here and thank the Members of the House for their most cour- 
teous attention. [Applause.] Mr. Speaker, in order to answer 
the questions of gentlemen when asked, my remarks have 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentie- 


The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
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been somewhat disconnected. I therefore ask the privilege of 
revising, extending, and somewhat rearranging my remarks, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
revise and extend his remarks in the Rxconn. Is there objec- 
tion? 
There was no objection. 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Diplomatic and 
Consular appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUM- 
PHREYS] will please take the chair. ; 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations for 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, with Mr. Huarepreys in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report by title. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill > R. 9314) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular ce for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, on day before yesterday, late 
in the afternoon, just before adjournment, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Froon], made this statement as it appears in the RECORD: 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say for the benefit of ema who heard 
the clear and able speech of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hau- 
Tin] that I called on the State Department a moment ago, and they 
stated to me, through Mr. Woolsey, the Solicitor, that they had got 
Mr. Hanctrn’s letter of yesterday and immediately took the matter up 
with the President, and the President had given idep k f to give Mr. 
HamMutn all the information he desired; t they had prepared a 
letter this morning and sent it down, and it was supposed to be in Mr. 
HaMLIN’s office at the time he was addressing the committee. 

That statement is hardly fair to me. Of course, I know that 
the gentleman from Virginia was simply repeating information 
that he had got over the phone. However, the statement is 
not accurate. The truth is that as soon as I finished my re- 
marks I went immediately and directly to my office in this build- 
ing, and when I got there my secretary informed me that the 
State Department had just at that moment called up and said 
they had the information which I wanted ready and were send- 
ing it to me. That was around 4 o'clock or later in the after- 
noon. The information did not reach me until the next morn- 
ing. It came to me in my mail, brought by the mail messenger. 

I only speak of that because I do not want to be put in the 
attitude of pretending in my remarks on this floor that I had 
not got the information which I wanted when it might have been 
in my office at the very time. I repeat that it did not reach 
my office until the next morning. In fact, when I made that 
speech I did not know that the department would ever furnish it. 

Mr. FLOOD. The statement I made intended to convey the 
idea that the letter had been sent to the gentleman; rot that he 
had gotten it, but that it probably reached his office after he 
had taken the floor. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Of course the gentleman did not mean to put 
me in a false light at all. I am quite sure of that. I only 
wanted to make this statement so as to make the actual facts 
clear. My somewhat desuitory and innocent remarks seem to 
have been misunderstood in some quarters. I was not leveling 
criticism at anyone in particular; certainly not at the State 
Department as at present officered. I was seeking to call atten- 
tion to the fact that some years ago there had been a practice 
in the department that I regarded as extremely pernicious and 
dangerous, that of spending money out of the emergency fund 
and other funds and covering these expenditures in settlement 
with the Treasury with these so-called secret certificates, so 
that the public could not know what this money had been ex- 
pended for. I expressed the hope in my remarks the other day 
that when we got the information from the present administra- 
tion of the State Department we would find that that per- 
nicious practice had been changed. And I think I ought to say 
right here, in justification of the administration in charge of the 
department at the time that we made the investigation, the de- 
partment being at that time presided over by a distinguished 
gentleman [Mr. Knox] who is now a Senator from the State of 
Pennsylvania, that he, when his attention was called to these 
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bad practices by our committee, sought to remedy and change 
the methods so as to put an end to them. 

I feel that I eught to make this a little plainer in justice to 
Mr. Knox and to the party that he represents. There is no 
politics in this. I spoke of the department expending $20,000 
in 1909 to participate in the Lake Champlain celebration, and 
then covering those expenditures by these secret certificates, 
when there was, in fact, no secrecy about it. I have here the 
hearings that were held by our committee on that question, 
and I find that we subpeenaed Mr. Secretary Knox and asked 
him to produce those vouchers. He declined to do so until he 
got permission from the President. He had us insert in the 
hearings a letter which he addressed to President Taft calling 
his attention to our request and asking permission to present 
the vouchers. In that letter, after detailing to President Taft 
the facts in regard to the appropriation and expenditure of the 
$20,000, he said: 

I have been thus detailed in my explanation in order that the entire 
facts and circumstances might be clearly before you. In my judgment, 
it was improper to cover the account under section 291, and there 
was no sufficient reason to make a certificate to the effect that it was 
not advisable to specify the for which sald money was ex- 
pended. The was appropriated for expenses of the proposed 
celebration.” It was a specific 8 for a specific purpose, 
and at most and under any proper theory all that it was necessary for 
the Department of State to ascertain was whether, as a fact, that 


amount of expenditure had been incurred, which seems to have been 
carefully ascertained from the vouchers on file. 


me that the money was ears for kon in 
expended to encour: and aid a celebration in 
the discovery of a 


It does not seem to 
intercourse. It was 
the United States of 
e, around which were clustered historic memories 


meaning o . If Congress 
in the appropriation that it had appropriated the money for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the representatives of Great Britain and 
France, then to the extent that the appropriation was used for that 
purpose it probably would have been proper to cover the expenditure 
under section 291, but you will note that the appropriation as made 
was for the purpose of paying the expenses of the celebration and not 
the e ses of the guests invited by the United States, the fact being 
that the guests invited by the United States, like all other guests who 
were invited by the local authorities having in charge the celebration, 
incurred no expense except such as was paid by the celebration authori- 
ties themselves, and it was to enable the celebration authorities to pay 
all —8 expenses of the celebration that the appropriation was evidently 
made. 


He then asked permission to present the vouchers and that 
permission was granted by President Taft. When he presented 
those vouchers to our committee, together with his letter to the 
President, I, as chairman of the committee, said to him: 


Mr. Secretary, I certainly congratulate you upon getting around to 
our view of this matter. 

Secretary Kxox. I had not the slightest hesitation in getting there 
when I got started. 

The AIRMAN. We have certainly done some good if we have con- 
vineed you that these expenditures should not have been covered by 
secret certificates under section 291. 

Secretary Knox. There was no excuse for it whatever. 

The CHARMAN. I do not hesitate to say, speaking for myself, that 
it was not so much this particular item as it was the principle of the 
thing fer which I have been contending. We felt that you had a 

ractice In the State Department of covering in settlement with the 
sury expenditures out of appropriations that ought not to be cov- 
ered by certificates under section 291, and it was for the pu of 
settling the question as to whether you could legally do that, that you 
have been called upon to produce these vouchers. 
* > * . » s . 
zecea Kxox. Under the operation of that order no vouchers are 
passed under section 291 unless they are brought to me in a separate 
envelope printed on the back in legible type, These youchers are for 
the 1 inspection of the Secretary of State,“ for the purpose of 
considering whether they are proper to be ssed under ‘section 291; 
they are not brought to me with the mail, and the chief clerk is directed 
to deliver them to my private secretary with instructions that these are 
vouchers proposed to be passed under section 281 and are to be handed 
to me personally, so that I am trying to do everything in my power at 
least to see that proper practice is followed. 

The Cnamuax. I am very much obliged to you for that statement, 
and I will say, furthermore, that I am sure it is not the purpose of this 
committee to try to get hold of Information that we ought not to have ; 
but we had reached the conclusion—some of us at least—as I ‘said 
awhile ago, that the 83 in the State Department had been such 
that many dollars of the public money was being expended and informa- 
tion in ‘regard te the expenditures denied to Congress and to the public 
that ought not to be denied to the public. feel, of course, that 
Congress being the body that appropriates the money it is entitled to 
all the information as to how it is expended, and that if there is any- 


that ou to be kept secret we can keep it as well as anybody 
else. It will noted at this point that the vouchers requested have 
been filed with this committee and are printed as an appendix to this 


officer was requested to produce before the 
owing how the fund given to the State De- 
y the es of bringing home criminals was 
ed to produce those vouchers. I assume that 
roposition that that fund ought not 
1 and would be willing to produce 


hearing. Your disbursin: 
subcommittee vouchers 


I think that I ought also to say that Secretary Knox told our 
committee that he had given orders that not one single dollar 
should be taken out of the secret fund and expended until every 
item of the expenditure was specified and laid on his desk and 
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his attention specifically called to it, so that it could be passed 


upon by him, That is what I spoke of the other day. I talked 
to Secretary Bryan, when he took charge of the department, 
about this same matter, and he told me he would follow the 
practice outlined by Mr. Knox. To put a stop to that loose 
practice has been my only purpose for calling attention to this 
so frequently for some years pust. 

I know that the department must have a secret fund that they 
may expend and not be compelled to account for specifically, 
but I was astounded to find that they had fallen into the habit 
some years ago of covering by these sécret certificates almost 
everything they chose and then saying to Congress and every- 
body else, Hands off. We will not explain. We do not have to 
explain,” i 

The other day when I spoke I was unable to give you the in- 
formation as to the methods followed by the present administra- 
tion of the State Department, but I am more than pleased to 
say now that in the statement which they have furnished me 
for the years 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917, inclusive, 
and which I did not have the other day, they have kept separate 
the amount of money that they have expended for purely secret 
purposes, the expenditure for which has been covered in settle- 
ment with the Treasury by secret certificates, and the amount 
that they have expended from this fund that they have ac- 
counted for in the ordinary and usual way by filing vouchers, 
as all the other departments do, and can be seen by anyone 
interested. So I think there can be no criticism, I am glad to 
say, of the department since Mr. Knox issued that order up to 
and until the present time. And I am hoping, with this matter 
being again called to their attention, the bad practice about 
which I have complained will never again prevail. 

Mr. DENISON. How can the gentleman tell whether there 
could be any criticism unless he knows what is in those secret 
vouchers? Of course he must assume that these expenditures 
were proper. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Of course, we have always got to assume 
that; but what I was specially emphasizing is that prior to the 
time when we made this investigation and called the attention 
of the department to this bad practice they never made any 
separation of the expenditures. They covered all that suited 
their convenience best by secret certificates under section 
291, Revised Statutes. Now they are not doing that, I am glad 


to say. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. HAMLIN, I will, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If when peace is concluded we 
nre to have no more secret diplomacy, can the gentleman think 
of any reason which would justify, in time of peace, the keeping 
secret of the purposes for which the public moneys are ex- 
pended—any purpose whatever? 

Mr, HAMLIN. I do not hesitate to answer that I think the 
necessity for that in time of peace is extremely small, and that 
is why our committee recommended that the appropriation for 
this found, some years ago when we were at peace with the 
world, be cut down from $90,000, the ordinary amount, to $50,000. 
It seemed to us that that was quite sufficient to meet any un- 
foreseen emergency in times of peace, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman said he was 
going to ask to extend something in the Recorp, I want to ask 
him a question in connection with that before leave is granted. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the gentleman what he proposes to extend 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am willing to put in, and glad to put in, 
among other things, the order- issued by Mr. Kxox in relation to 
the handling of this fund. It is as follows: 

REGULATIONS GOVERNING EXPENDITURES FROM THE APPROPRIATION FOR 

„ UNFORESEEN EMERGENCIES ARISING IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 


SERVICE, AND TO EXTEND THE COMMERCIAL AND OTHER INTERESTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES.” 


1. Expenditures from the appropriation for emergencies will be made 
solely upon written authorizations signed by the esident or by the 
Secretary of State, or, in his absence, by the Acting Secretary of State, 
in all cases prior to the making of an expenditure or the issuing of any 
Instruction phicing a charge upon the appropriation. 

2. All anthorizations when submitted for signature shall set forth, 
except as hereinafter ordered to the contrary, (1) the purpose of the 
expenditure ; (2) the rate of compensation if for services; (4 ne peas 
of employment or expenditure, if for a fixed term, or, when not definitely 
known, the approximate term; (4) the total es a to be made against 
the appropriation, if it can be ascertained, and If n 


ot, an approximate 
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Chief of the Bureau of 
of the authorization by the Secre 


approp. 
propriation, shall receive reimb 


sary expenses, or a per diem in lieu of compensation and expenses ac- 
cording to the direction of the President or the Secretary of State in 
each case. per diem allowance for expenses in addition to salary 
provided by law is prohibited. A copy of the appointment, designa- 

on, or contract in each case must be annexed to the account when 
submitted for approval, 

4. The disbursement of moneys from the i ag nt uon Shall ordi- 
narily be made by check, but cash payment may be made in those cases 
authorized by Treasury Regulations when the payment is made by the 
disbursing officer in person or by his deputy and the exchange of money 
and the receipt therefor is simultaneous, 

5. When for any reason the President or the Secretary of State may 
deem it ea ap byt In the ponte 8 D aeea panis a thay purpons 
or manner of a proposed expenditure from the appropriation, the au- 
thorization will be so drawn for the amount stipulated and the money 
will be paid over to the President or the Secretary of State upon the 
execution of a receipt therefor, which shall be filed as a voucher. 

6. When presented for approval, all accounts for moneys chargeable 
to the appropriation shall have attached thereto the authorization in 
each case, and shall be itemized and 8 by vouchers according 
to the usual practice required by law a the regulations of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, except in cases where from the nature and 
method of the expenditure it is impracticable or inexpedient in the 
public interest to do so, and in such cases the personal certificate of 
the person expending the money may be Repenced, lieu of vouchers in 
support of the account, when approved by the Secretary of State. 

„All accounts for moneys payable from the a ropriation for emer- 
gencies that are not of a confidential nature shall be settled with the 
accounting officers of the ury by submitting the original paid 
vouchers in the same manner as expenditures from other appropriations, 
but such as may be considered confidential will be settled upon a certifi- 
cate signed by the Secretary of State, or in his absence by the Acting 
Secretary of te, under section 291 of the Revised Statutes. 

8. All authorizations, accounts, and certificates relating to the afore- 
said appropriation will be presented for the signature of the Secretary 
or ‘Acting retary of State through the Director of the Consular Sers 
ice or such other officer as shall have been designated by the Secretary 
of State to supervise the Hnances of the department. 

9. The authorizations given shall be numbered and filed numerically 
by the Bureau of Accounts and separate from the paid voucher, the nom 
ber and date of each authorization being noted upon the accothit to 
which it relates. 

10, All correspondence in relation to expenditures from the appreo- 
8 for emergencies shall be signed by the Secretary of State, or in 

absence by the Acting Secretary of State, 

These regulations will become effective on and after June 8 

„ Kwox. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 7 

Washington, June 1, 1911. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
of State? 

Mr. HAMLIN. He was then Secretary of State. I thought 
it was due to Secretary Knox to make this statement. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Secretary Knox came before 
your committee and stated his disapproval of the system to 
which you have referred? 

Mr. HAMLIN. He came before our committee in obedience to 
a subpeena issued to him, and after we had gone over this mat- 
ter he agreed that we were right about it, and thanked us for 
calling attention to the practice and issued this order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then it was Secretary Knox 
who coincided with the gentleman's view on secret expenses? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Absolutely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. When the gentleman addressed 
the House day before yesterday he inserted a letter from Secre- 
tary Lansing, in which Secretary Lansing told your committee 
that he could not give you the information desired until he had 
conferred with the President, thus continuing the practice to 
which the gentleman objects. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr 
Moore] must understand that the thing to which I have so long 
been objecting to was the manner of accounting for the ex- 
penditure of this money, and that is the thing on which Mr. 
Knox and I seemed to agree. I did think the other day, and I 
am still of the same opinion, that the present Secretary was not 
justified in his attitude toward my request, for I asked not for 
the items for which the secret fund was expended but only for 
the amount expended each year. This could not be confidential. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I compliment the gentleman 
for what he has done. I have no objection, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour and a half to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass}, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
is recognized for 1 hour and 30 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of no quorum present. The Chair will count.“ 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, can we not have tellers? 


Mr. Knox was then Secretary 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia can move 
that the committee rise. } : i 

Mr. FLOOD, I understand that the- bell will be rung when 
we eall for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
that the committee rise. 

Mr. FLOOD. I withdraw my demand, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Swarr] makes the point of no quorum. Eighty-four Members 
present; not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
hers failed to answer to their names: o7 bee 
Robinson 


gentleman from Virginia can move 


Booher Fairchild, B. I. Rex, Ohio 
Britten Fairchild, G. W. Kiess, Pu. Rodenberg 
Butler Flynn Kreider Rowland 
Caldwell Focht „LaGuardia Russell 
Campbell, Kans. Fuller, Mass. Lazaro Sanders, La. 
Campbell, Pa. Gallagher Lea, Cal. Sanders, N. X. 
Candler, Miss. Gard Lee, Ga, Saunders, Va. 
Cannon Garland Lobeck Schall 
Capstick Godwin, N. C MeCormick Scott, Pa. 
Carlin Goodall McCulloch Sree 
Carter, Mass. Gregg McKinley Shackleford 
Chandler, N. v. Hamill her Sherley 
Cople Hamilton, N.Y, Mann Smith, T. F. 
Costello Haskell Martin Steagall 
Crago Hayes Mondell Stedman 
Crosser Heintz Montague Stiness 
Curry, Cal. Hollingsworth Nicholls, S. C. Sullivan 
ale, N. V. Houston Olney Templeton 
Davidson Hull, Iowa O’Shaunessy are 
Dempsey Husted Polk Watson, Pa 
Dewalt Johnson, Ky. Porter Wilson, La 
Dooling Johnson, S. Dak. Powers Winslow 
Doughton Johnson, Wash. ce Wright 
Drukker Jones, Va. Ragsdale Zithiman 
Dunn Kain Ramse 
Edmonds Keatin: Rand: 
Estopinal Kelley, Mich. Riordan ' 


Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. HUMPHREYS, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having under consideration 
the bill H. R. 9814, the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation 
bill, finding itself without a quorum, had caused the roll to be 
called, when 328 Members answered to their names, and he 
presented a list of the absentees. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Chairman, I now yield one hour and a half 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, may I not, at the outset of what I 
shall presently say, appeal to the record of 16 years’ service in the 
House to attest the assertion that I have never in all that time 
sought occasion nor availed myself of the privilege to speak 
here on any topic with the consideration of which I was not 
specially charged by reason of committee assignments? And 
now, when I am about to deviate momentarily from the rule, 
I would very sincerely regret to have it supposed for one min- 
ute that it was with any degree of eagerness that I reached 
the conclusion to address myself to-day to a subject with which 
many of my colleagues have much greater famillarity; but in 
which, I may venture to hope, no Member has a keener or 
more imperative interest. Indeed, it is a problem which comes 
home to the bosom of every American citizen, and while some 
Members of the Congress, by reason of long and intimate asso- 
ciation with military affairs, are mentally trained in the 
technique and terminology and intricate details of our war- 
making establishment, and will, at an appropriate time, present 
and elucidate for us the things which we shall be asked to con- 
sider and approve, there are, nevertheless, some matters of such 
common knowledge and general concern that any of us might 
feel warranted in discussing them. It is a thing of this de- 
scription that has recently arrested the attention of the country 
and it is upon this I am constrained to talk. 

On the 19th day of January the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the United States Senate made an ad- 
dress in New York City before an association called the Na- 
tional Security League, and among the deductions presented to 
the assembled audience, amid manifestations of applause, was 
that contained in the remarkable declaration that— 
the Military Establishment of America has fallen down. There is no 
use to be optimistic about a thing that dees not exist. It has almost 
stopped functioning, my friends. 2 5 E Because of inefficiency in 
nag Beate and in every department of the Government of the United 

LIKE A FIRE BELL AT NIGHT. — 

Mr. Chairman, the country was aghast at that terrific impeach- 
ment of the Government of the United States. It was a passion- 
ate, a comprehensive, arraignment; and, coming from such a 
source in such circumstances, it startled the nervous system of 
the Nation as the clanging of a fire bell in the night. Instantly 
publie interest became tense. Immediately it was realized that 
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the Oregon Senator in that New York speech had done what 
Edmund Burke said he could not do; he had drawn an indict- 
ment of a whole people, I say the Oregon Senator had in- 
dicted a whole people, Mr. Chairman, because this is a represent- 
ative Gofernment, equally free from the impedimenta of heredity 
and the constraints of autocratic power. And if it truthfully 
may be said that the American people have erected a Government 
that fails to function in the face of imminent peril, what more 
accursed accusation could be written in the book of fate? If, 
with good reason, it may be charged that the people of the 
United States, with their constitutional freedom of speech and 
of the press, have been so indifferent to their liberties and so 
insensible of their own security as to commit “every bureau 
and department of Government” to incompetent hands, would 
we not better welcome, rather than resist, the invasion of Teu- 
tonic kultur? If what Senator CHAMBERLAIN said at New York 
is true, it denotes the irretrievable breakdown of democracy at 
a time when only tlie triumph of democracy in arms may com- 
pensate for the glorious oblation of men who have died and men 
who yet shall perish that heaven may be kind to those who here- 
after will inhabit the earth. [Applause] 


ASPERITY! YES. 


Was any Member of the Congress surprised that the President 
of the United States pursued the unconventional course of mak- 
ing swift and direct answer through the medium of the public 
press? I think the country would have been pained and dis- 
appointed had not the President, charged with the administra- 
tion of the Government and the conduct of the war, taken the 
quickest way to reassure the American people. It was a grave 
situation that the Oregon Senator had created, one which could 
not endure hesitation or fine phrasing; and I venture to think 
the President met the exigency in pretty good degree. Asperity 1 
Yes; there was asperity; but, Mr. Chairman, there come occa- 
sions when benignity itself is challenged to aid the right by. 
assuming an aspect of reproof. 

The President characterized the extraordinary indictment of 
the Government by the Oregon Senator as a distinct “ distortion 
of the truth,” and for convenient reference I shall here append 
the statement from the White House: 


THE PRESIDENT'S STATEMENT. 


Senator CHAMBERLAIN’s statement as to the present inaction and in- 
effectiveness of the Government is an astonishing and absolutely unjus- 
tiflable distortion of the truth. 

As a matter of fact, the War Department has performed a task of 
beep magnitude and difficulty with extraordinary promptness and 

ee é 


ency. ‘ 
There have been Scag to and . and partial miscarriages 
of plans, all of which have been drawn into the foreground and exag- 
petat by the investigations which haye been in progress since the 

‘ongress assembled—investigations which drew indispensable officials 
of the department Ne away from their work and officers from 
their commands and contributed a great deal to such . confusion 
as has 1 arisen. But by comparison with what has been accom- 
plished, these things, much as they are to be regretted, were insignifi- 
cant, and no mistake has been made which has been repeated. 

Nothing helpful or likely to speed or facilitate the war tasks of the 
Government has come out of such criticism and investigation—I have 
not been consulted about them, and have learned of them only at second 
hand—but their pro i came after effective measures of reorganization 
had been thoughtfully and maturely perfected, and inasmuch as these 
measures have been the result of rience, they are much more likely 
than any others to be effective, if the Congress will but remove a few 
Ppr mihi obstacles of rigid departmental organization which stand in 

eir way. 

The legislative proposals I have heard of would involve long addt- 
tional delays and turn our experience into mere lost motion. 

y a tion and constant conference with the Secretary of War 
have taught me to regard him as one of the ablest public officials I have 
ever known. The country will soon learn whether he or his critics 
understand the business in hand. 

To add, as Senator CHAMBERLAIN did, that there is inefficiency in 
every department and bureau of the Government is to show such ignor- 
ance of actual conditions as to make it impossible to attach any impor- 
tance to his statement. 8 

I am bound to infer that that statement sprang out of opposition to 
the administration’s whole policy rather than out of any serions inten- 
tion to reform its practice, 


A GROSS PROVOCATION, 


That is a distressing thing to be said by a man of exalted sta- 
tion about the utterances of a man of a little less distinguished 
rank. It is a condemnation in tenor and terms that may be 
justified, in propriety or in fact, only by the extremity of the 
offense and the indubitable necessity of drastic treatment. In 
this case was not the provocation inconceivably gross? Did not 
the sweeping charge of the Oregon Senator asperse indiscrimi- 
nately the integrity of the administrative officials of the Goy- 
ernment and invite popular suspicion and discontent? Was it 
not, indeed, calculated to create alarm among the timid every- 
where and dejection even among the stout of heart who should 
very naturally impute to the speaker intimate knowledge of 
every detail in the sun: of military preparation? 


ever 
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I can not say how the incident impressed other Members of 
the Congress, but I certainly experienced at first a feeling akin to 
personal affliction that the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 


mittee of the Senate, without warning or apparent justification’ 


of any kind, amid the felicitations and applause of adversary 
revilers and critics, should thus have bitterly assailed an admin- 
istration of which he was a part, and, without distinction, have 
mercilessly pilloried as wretched incompetents grim veterans of 
the American Army who have spent their lives and expended 
their energies in the service of the country! [Applause.] And, 
Mr. Chairman, when an earnest quest for the truth carried me 
painstakingly to the end of nearly 2,000 pages of responsible 
testimony only to find revealed the utter insufficiency of proof to 
sustain the astounding censure distress gave place to amazement, 
and I wondered whether anything the President or anybody else 
could have said in resentment would have more aptly depicted 
the episode than what the President actually did say. 
THE RECORD RIGHT. 

We have been asked to search the record, Mr. Chairman, and 
it is to the record that I appeal. I have seen it with mine own 
eyes and with mine own ears have heard it expounded. From the 
testimony I have turned away, not with tears nor with trembling 
apprehension for the well-being of my own sons or the sons of 
other fathers, but with a firmer faith in my country, praising 
God for the quiet courage of the men and the ineffable fortitude 
of the women of America who are to win this war. [Applause.] 
And for those who impeach their fidelity and deride their capa- 
bilities and seek to decry or obscure their achievements we should 
invoke the imprecations of every loyal citizen. IApplause.] 

“VICIOUS PATHOS.” 


Were every specification marshaled bẸ the critics of the Gov- 
ernment really founded in ‘fact, all of them taken together would 
not expiate the offense of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S New York indict- 
ment. The incontestable facts do not at all justify his conclusions, 
but he must have recourse to utterly hostile inferences. Take 
the criticisms, for example, directed against the Ordnance Bu- 
reau with respect to artillery supply. The Government is blamed 
for an alleged shortage of guns and bitterly reproached for its 
momentary dependence upon our allies in the war. The criticism 
assumes the guise of pathos when it is snid that our own im- 
potency necessitated an appeal to poor, bleeding France for as- 
sistance. The United States, we are asked to believe, presents 
to the world the humiliating spectacle of taking from the de- 
pleted steck of a struggling comrade nation! But, Mr. Speaker, 
the pathos of the illustration but intensifies the vice of it. Who of 
us is not familiar with the facts? What Member of the Congress 
does not very definitely know that France is furnishing the 
American Army with guns, not because we sought to deplete her 
“ meager stores ” but because her chosen ambassadors and picked 
experts asked the privilege of arming our expeditionary force 
from her oversupplied arsenals. [Applause.] It was the wise 
thing for Franee to have proposed and the only effective thing 
for America to have done. [Applause.] 

JOFFRE CALLED TO WITNESS. 

Many of my colleagues will distinctly recall the memorable 
evening spent by some of us at the home, in this city, of an ex- 
ambassador to France when we had the privilege of hearing the 
accredited military and naval representatives of the French Goy- 
ernment describe the situation and tell us what it was necessary 
for this Government todo, Marshal Joffre, forthe army, and the 
French admiral, for the navy, talked to that company of Congress- 
men for three hours, telling them, cautiously, of course, what at 
the moment the finest experts of France were pointing out in elabo- 
rate detail to every important bureau of the American War De- 
partment. Placidly, and with characteristic military precision, 
Marshal Joffre warned against the folly of hurriedly attempting 
to throw into France an army of untrained and untested Ameri- 
can troops. He pointed out how such a thing would violently 
disrupt trans-Atlantic traffic; how ships thus would be used 
which might more profitably be devoted to the transportation 
of necessary munitions and other supplies to the armies of the 
allies: how futile and inoperative an untrained army would be 
in France; how necessarily ignorant even our Regular Army was 
of modern instrumentalities of war, the character of which was 
changing even as the war raged. Warfare had been literally 
revolutionized since the Battle of the Marne, and by those who 
knew we had to be told the things that we did not know. All 
through the French marshal’s talk there ran a particular thought 
as a thread through a woven garment; and that was the warning 
against heedless haste. It was suggested that but a single divi- 
sion of the best trained troops of the Regular Army should be 
then sent to France, with a complement of Artillery. This divi- 
sion was there to be divided into two divisions of the French 
strength for intensive training behind the lines of battle, to be 


prepared later to train. intensively the American troops that 
should follow. It had not been the plan of our General Staff 
to send over troops so early. It had taken Great Britain two 
years to prepare an effective army. But the representatives of 
the French Government stressed the point that the presence of 
this small expeditionary force would heighten the spirit of 
France and correspondingly depress the morale of the adversary. 
And, oh, how true one part of this at least turned out tobe. 

The Secretary of War on last Monday told the pathetic story 
in his masterly statement before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the United States Senate. Said he: 


The ple of France kissed. the hems of their garments as the 
— — aye = cee 8 the old veteraan 8 in png sue 
4 mping along on crutches, per s, as they went 
up the streets of Paris with their arms around the necks of the A eri 
can soldiers. Not a single man in that division was unaccom fed 
by a veteran. America had gone to France, and the French peo fa rene 
5 5 Ls sense of gratitude and hopefulness that had never been In them 


{Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in order to send even this contingent of troops 
from our pitiful little American Army it was essential to be as- 
sured of guns; and when it was suggested to Marshal Joffre 
that, having just entered the war, we had not immediate equip- 
ment, it was promptly replied that France had an overabun- 
dance; that her munition factories had caught up and exceeded 
the necessities of the French Army; that the gun wastage could 
not keep her arsenals to capacity; and that France could easily 
and would gladly supply the American expeditionary force. 
Marshal Joffre even suggested that this were better done by 
French than by American factories, since it would save the un- 
avoidable delays, the pressingly needed cargo space, the tre- 
menaons cost of shipment, and other things which I do not now 
recall, 

WAS CHAMBERLAIN IGNORANT? 

Is it possible that the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate did not come in contact with 
the French mission to this country and did not learn from the 
accredited agents of France the facts which I have here cited? 
Is it possible that Mr. CHAarmsERLATN was not advised of the testi- 
mony of Gen. Crozier before the Military Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives, in which the Chief of Ordnance, 
more explicitly than I could hope to do, presented these very 
facts in evidence to show the reason why France and Great 
Britain are supplying guns to our Army abroad? Is it because 
he was ignorant of these facts that he sought to have the coun- 
try believe our Military Establishment is a myth? Is it because 
of gross ignorance of the truth that critics bemoan a condition 
which, in the circumstances, any discerning man must see is of 
tremendous advantage to France as well as to America? I hope 
it is ignorance, Mr. Chairman, because I would not like to shock 
my own imagination with the thought that any adversary of the 
Government is malevolent enough perversely to employ the fine 
sympathy of the American people for France in a prejudicial 
assault on the American Government. Yes; both France and 
Great Britain are supplying the American Army with guns; 
we are buying them and paying for them just as France and 
Great Britain bought munitions from us when they could not 
get them quickly enough or in sufficient quantities from their 
own factories. And the fact does not constitute an indictment 
of this Government. Rather is it a clear index of the purpose 
and a hopeful sign of the diligence which the War Department 
is applying to the situation. ‘That the arrangement has worked 
well is convincingly evidenced by the fact that France and 
Great Britain have proposed its continuation for the current 
year, and Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, Chief of Staff of the American 
Army, has recommended such an agreement to this Government, 
This does not imply any abatement of our activities in this 
8 for we have already placed orders totaling $1,600,- 

: ‘THE ARMY SUPPLIED WITH ARTILLERY. 

From it all we may deduce the comforting assurance that the 
War Department is more concerned to furnish the American 
Army in France with modern guns with which to train and 
fight than it is to haggle with ambitious statesmen over the 
source of supply. The thing which will most interest the 
American people and from which they will derive the greatest 
satisfaction is the fact that their Army on the battle front 
has modern guns—among the best in the world—guns that will 
destroy the enemy. This being the case, perhaps they may be 
persuatied to forgive the Secretary of War for getting these 
guns in the quickest possible way, at the least possible cost to 
the Government of the United States, with the least possible 
disturbance of the plans of the allied nations. And merely be- 


cause the Secretary of War and his expert military advisers 
thus used their plain common sense in a perplexing posture of 
affairs, it is not to be inferred that the Congress of the United 
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States or the people of the country will be induced to credit the 
wild and foolish charge that the Government has broken down 
and needs to be frightened to its feet again by the distempered 
clatter of theatrical public men. [Applause.] 


FRENCIL OVERPLUS OF ARMS, 


Here I shall put in the Record a statement by André. Tar- 
dieu, former French high commissioner, now munition minister 
of France, showing conclusively how France welcomed the ar- 
rangements : j 


An important agreement has been concluded between the United 
Rates Government and tbe French high commissioner, M, André Tar- 

eu. 

According to said agreement the American Government adopts the 
two principal pieces of matériel of French artillery, the 75 millimeter 
tield gun and the 155 millimeter rapid-fire howitzer. 

The expeditionary corps of Gen. Pershing has received from the 
French authorities, on arrival, its feld artillery, its rapid-fire heavy 
artillery, and its French artillery—which, of course, will accelerate its 
taking its place in the line. a 

At the same time the artil) production in France and in America 
has been organized so that the American Army of 1,000,000 men which 
is about to be recruited will receive without delay, as the units are 
formed, the necessary heavy and light guns, 

The negotiations taken up for the first time at the end of May, be- 
tween M. André eu, French high commissioner; M. Ganne, chief 
of war munitions of the high commission ; and Brig. Gen. Crozier, Chief 
of Ordnance, were characterized by two ideas. 4 

On one hand the American Government wished to adopt the quickest 
3 in order to realize in the shortest time the complete armament 
o; ‘orces, ‘ 

On the other band, with great foresight ed attached cular im- 
portance to realizing, for the American and the French Armies, called 
to tight on the same battle fields, uniformity of munitions, of such 
ian Ao importance from a tactical point of view. 

n view of these two desired alms, the French high commissioner was 
able, thanks to the development since 1916 of the machine equipment 
of our war munitions factories, to furnish Gen. Crozier with a detailed 

lan of industrial collaboration, which, by the united efforts of the 
‘rench and American industries, will assure the complete realization of 
the American program. 

The double certainty of rapid production and uniformity of munitions 
decided the United States Government, despite the incontestable value 
of its own matériel. especially that of the 3-inch d gun, of which the 
sapere A, qualities are universally recognized, to adopt our 75 and our 
S 3 

The negotiations on these lines were rapidly completed: at the end 
of somewhat over one month they were conel 8 week by a com- 
plete understanding, fixing the quantity and the price of the matériel 
to be furnished 

This 8 susceptible of ep ry further developments, Is 


a precious proof of the esteem in which the most powerful industrial 
seunes of the world holds our engineers and our mechanical construc- 
tors. It has also a practical bea great value. 


ring of 
From the military point of view ft is evident that uniformity of type 
of guns and munitions for armies fighting on the same battle fields is 
an 8 8 of safety and efficiency. - The supply 

the volume of fire are thereby equally facilitated. nity results spon- 
taneously from identity of weapons. Finally all tactical results, ob- 
tained by the rience of three zooms of war, are without previous 
adaptation assimilated by the American Army. 

m the industrial vie int the unity of effort created between 
the manufacturing plants of the two countries will produce happy re- 
sults without p t, not only during the war but also subse- 
quently. Common action provides the means of mutual uaint- 
ance and for preparation of the close cooperation which it is 
8 1 Int ít 1s possible to hope that the purchase 

rom the n 8 n s e to a 
by the United States of French artillery matériel will creates an im- 
provement in ee which under the existing relations of America 
and her European allies is as much to be des by the United States 


as by France. 
It is also likely that the adoption of the metrie system, which has 
officially requested the American Bureau of Standards and 
which is much to be desired from the nt of view of future Franco- 
American interests, may be thereby facilitated. 

These are, briefly stated, some of the tome certain or probable of 
the a ment between the French high com oner and the Amer- 
lean vernment. 

The dominant note of the a, ment lies in the proof it gives of the 
unshakable resolution of the American Government to achieve in the 
shortest time the maximum of military strength, and on the other hand 
it prone the intimate and active cooperation existing between the 
United States and France. 

Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, and Gen. Crozler, Chief of Ordnance 
of the American Government, have ven proof in this case of the 
broadest spirit of comprehension and decision and have succeeded in a 
oy weeks in securing for the American troops artillery of the first 
order. 

Our high commissioner at Washington speaks in unbounded praise of 
their cooperation with him. 


MACHINE-GUN SQUABBLE, 


Mr. Chairman, in support of the intemperate charge that the 
Military Establishment of the United States Government is a 
myth—that it has no existence—a charge contemptuously echoed 
only the other day by a German military expert in a German 
newspaper, the controversy over the Lewis machine gun and 
the Browning gun is revived, and in the very obvious attempt to 


discredit the Government and to “get Baker“ the critics try 


desperately to convict the Ordnance Bureau of incapacity and 
the Chief of Ordnance of personal venom. I addressed myself 
to an examination of the evidence deeply prejudiced against 
Gen. Crozier; but there is not one particle of disinterested testi- 
mony in the hearings which does not abundantly acquit the 
Chief of Ordnance of blame, The final decision of the competi- 
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tive tests between the two types of machine gun was delayed— 
the critics say inordinately delayed-but Gen. Crozier asserted, 
and the Secretary of War cheerfully assented, that the latter 
had full responsibility for the fact, so that the persistent con- 
tention that the personal pique of the Chief Ordnance Officer 
of the Government was responsible for the rejection of a superior 
gun, immediately available, has no evidence to sustain it. 
Moreover, the Lewis gun was not a superior gun. The pre- 
ponderance of expert testimony to the superiority of the Brown- 
ing gun for American use is overwhelming, and it is upon this 
fact that the Secretary of War relies to justify his opinion that 
the delay which was occasioned will be more than compensated 
by the superiority of the weapon secured. 

The best experts are definite and emphatic in their judg- 
ment that the Browning is “ the best machine gun in the world.” 
The only prop on which the critics seek now to rest their case 
is the plea that the Lewis gun was immediately available, while 
deliveries of the Browning gun will be delayed; and they use 
this broken reed in face of expert testimony to the effect that 
in tests the Lewis gun “had utterly failed with American am- 
munition,“ which has tremendously greater pressure than British 
ammunition, and in face of the further fact that the Lewis gun 
was neither immediately obtainable nor remotely available for 
our operations in France. Indeed, Gen, Pershing sent word 
from Europe that the Lewis gun could not be used on his front 
for land fighting, and even the United States marines who went 
to France armed with this gun were rearmed with a different 
weapon. 

But this is not important, Mr. Chairman, and the farthest 
thing from my thought is any desire to transfer the rival gun 
controversy to this Chamber. I pretend to no knowledge of 
machine guns. The whole point of what I am saying goes to 
establishing the fact that the Ordnance Bureau of the Govern- 
ment can not be discredited, even in this single detail, when we 
balance the testimony of experts against the self-interest of 
disappointed persons and the miserable bias of fretful politi- 
cians with a case to make out. One of the ablest arms manu- 
facturers in the United States pronounced Browning as “ proba- 
bly the most remarkable gunmaker in the world,” and expressed 
the belief that this opinion was shared “ by every gun manufac- 
turer in the world.” So this is the kind of gun and the char- 
acter of gunmaker with which and whom the Secretary of 
War dealt. 


PERVERTING THE TRUTH. 

Ah, but, they say, the testimony reveals that but nine Brown- 
ing machine guns have been made, and the impression has gone 
abroad that the American Army has but nine machine guns to 
go up against the millions of Germany. Talleyrand tells us that 
language was invented to conceal our thoughts. I should hate 
to regard that as axiomatic. It is, of course, a witty French 
cynicism. But, at least, we do know that sometimes words are 
used to obscure the truth or skillfully employed to pervert it. 
The American Army in France has thousands of machine guns 
to go up against the enemy [applause]; it is as well equipped 
with machine guns as any army in Europe [applause]—perhaps 
better equipped than the German Army. And no set of malcon- 
tents should be permitted to deceive the people of this country 
into the disturbing supposition that our fighting forces in France 
are suffering in equipment of any kind. [Applause.] 

On this very point Gen. Crozier said nearly two months prior 
wo hat extraordinary New York speech to which I have been 
referring: 


I think here is the time to say something which I have not told the 
committee before in reference to these machine guns. Our number is 
so small, and the possibility of manufacture in this country was so 
limited, that when our troops went abroad we made, and were fortu- 
nately able to make, the same kind of an arrangement with the French 
Government with reference to the machine s that we had made with 
reference to artillery, and we are getting rom them quite a suffictent 
number of guns to arm our troops over there with the Hotchkiss type 
of the heavy gun and of the Chauchat type of the light guns, 


ITCHING TO “ GET BAKER.” 

All this raucous outcry apparently has its root, Mr. Chairman, 
in the itching desire to get Baker.” But it can not be done 
[applause], for the available expert testimony clearly indi- 
cates the discernment of the War Secretary. I venture to 
assert that no civilian could have been got in this country 
who, as head of the War Department in this emergency, 
could have exhibited a broader comprehension of policies or 
better have absorbed the multitude of details than Newton 
D. Baker. [Great applause.] It is absolutely convincing that 
delay, if any, occasioned by the retrial of machine guns and the 
selection of the Browning is much more than made up by the 
vastly superior qualities of the gun accepted. Talk to the con- 
trary is mere inference—attenuated inference, amateur infer- 
ence. It was not expected that deliveries of the Browning gun 


could be made before this spring, when they will be made in 
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ample time and quantities to supply our troops as they go abroad. 
It is by no means clear that haste could have been made had 
the department accepted the inferior gun; for every avnilable 
American factory, when we entered the war, was crowded with 
contract work for foreign governments which engaged its output 
until past the date of the Browning gun decision. Experienced 
arms manufacturers insistently declared that no ultimate delay 
was involved in the discretion- exereiseil by the Secretary of 
War under the advice of an Army board of high officers. And, 
aside from all this catching at pegs; the Secretary of War has 
pointed out that, owing to the decision, “for cogent: reasons,” 
to have the American troops cooperate with the French instead 
of the British the Lewis gun was not adapted for use by our land 
forces abroad. No such machine gun as the Lewis gun is used 
by the French and, as stated by the Secretary of War, it is 
‘highly desirable, for military reasons, that the Americam Army. 
should be organized and equipped: as the French Army is or- 
ganized! and equipped.” For aviation. use and for training: pur- 
poses, the Lewis gum has been ordered: to the practical limit of 
available funds and is being made to the full increased capacity. 
of the arms plant executing the contract. But. Mr. Chairman, 
the thing that can: not too frequently be stressed—the real thing 
that the American people should know and will be glad to find 
out when we brush away the gossamer of excited declamation— 
is: the solid fact so definitely stated by the Secretary of War last 
Tuesday, when he said: 

All our units going to France will be completely equipped with what 
is taken with them and what is secured by them in nee, and the 
organizations in training camps in this country will be supplied with 
— weapons to acquire famillarity with them ‘ore going 

In short; Mr. Chairman, all Amerienn troops in France are 
fully equipped, every unit going to France will be completely 
equipped, and every organization in training for France wil 
hu ve sufficient guns before going abroad to acquaint it with 
their use. That is the testimony; and over against it, on a 


stage set for the purpose; we have only the agitated exclama- 


tion of one public man that the American Military Establish- 
ment is myth. [Applause.] 
ARMY HAS FINEST RIFLES IN WORLD, 
And they bring up the old rifle dispute, Mr. Chairman, and 
hang a complaint on that peg by seeking to have it appear 


that the Army experts did not know their business. Men like 


Scott, Chief cf Staff at the time; Bliss, next in rank; Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance; Kuhne, of the War College; Pershing, on 
his way to France, were unsafe advisers to: the Secretary of 
War! They agreed without a single dissent, after a survey 
of the whole situation, to use the American Springfield rifle 
and, in conjunction with it, the English Enfield adjusted to 
American ammunition. and modified as to the interchangeability 
of parts. It was also the unanimous recommendation of the 


arms manufacturers’ experts. Of course, the change in the 
Enfield rifle took time; but, meanwhile, with 600,000 Spring- 


fields and 165,000 Krags in hand, the Army heads and experts 
judged that we could better endure the delay than to.send our 


soldiers to France with a rifle dangerously defective—a. weapon. 


which Great Britain itself was arranging to radically alter 


when suddenly overtaken by war and which has been used 


chiefly for training purposes since the war began. It seems 
to be the idea of some distinguished gentlemen that we should 
have grabbed up any old instruments of warfare and sent a rag- 
amuffin army across the Atlantic instantly to break the Hinden- 
burg line. [Laughter.] They did not want us to have modern 
rifles, nor did they want us to have the best machine gun in the 
world, Their impatience ran away with their discretion. 


T could wish every Member of the House would read the 
hearings- on this point, that they might comprehend the ques- 


tion from the clear, cogent, conelusive reasoning of men of 
vision, men of great affairs, men of technical understanding, 
who know what they talk about when they talk. There was 
S. M. Vauclain, vice president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, now a member of the Council of National Defense and 
chairman of the war industries board. I believe you know him, 
Mr. Speaker; I think he said you induced him to come to Wash- 
ington. At all events, he is a manufacturer of long experience 
and a man of great ability, described at the hearings by 
Senator F'RELINGĦUYSEN as the real driving foree” in pro- 
viding artillery and munitions. It is exhilarating to note his 
intimate knowledge of what is transpiring and to observe how 
sharply and completely he routed pertinneious critics of War 
Department operations: 
NO APPRECIABLE DELAY, 
On this rifle modification matter and the consequent delay 
charged, Mr. Vauelain was very explicit. He said: 
I consider that the wise 
e 


to-day. think 


- Ordnance Bureau was very 
2 this rifle. I think it is the finest rifle mad 
it is a better rifle than the Springfield, 


in: taking time 


And, briefly explaining advantages of the change from the 
Enfield- model, hie snid: 


There is a great objection to using the rim cartridge in the field 
on account of jamming when you are working the shot in a rifle. 
These rifles now have rimless. cartridges, the same as used by the 
Spragsecls rifle, interchangeable ammunition. absolutely no possibility 
of jamming- in service. Their interchangrability, is such that when we 
were putting English rifles together, if a man put 20 rifles a day to- 
gether he thought he had done a good day’s work, About 10 days ago 
one of our fitters. put 128 of these rifles together, and OT per cent of 
them targeted first shot. If this rife was not of perfect design and 
perfec made as.to tolerance, it. would be impossible for anybody to 
put 1 rifes- together in 10 hours out of a miscellaneous heap of 
parts; so that I am satisfied that the rifles are an absolutely inter- 
changeable piece of work. 


Here I may add that the deliveries: of these new model En- 


fields for the week ending February 2 were 42.932 and of the 


Springfields 7.900: And yet these hypercritics tell the country 


the Ordnance Bureau does not exist any longer: 


Frustrated in the obvious desire .to prove the inadvisability 
of the change from the technical viewpoint and hell bent“ on 
making out a case of disastrous delay, one of the hostile critics- 
of the War Department asked Mr. Vauclain how many rifes 
would have been produced had there been no change of model, 
to which the witness made the heartbreaking: response: Not 
one more than we hare . And again and agin: this 
great captain of industry, this driving power“ of the Govern- 
ment's artillery and munitions: force, vindicated the. efficiency 
of the Ordnance Bureau and confounded his inquisitors. 


DRILLING RIFLES. 


But it is contended that some of the cantonments had not 
rifles enough with which to train. Gen. Crozier, as I recall, 
contests this proposition. The Secretary of War was disposed 
to concede that there was unavoidable delay in deliveries, which 
had been corrected, however, or was in process of immediate 
adjustment when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. made his fierce: attack: on 
the Government by charging that the Military Establishment 
had ceased to function. 

Gen. Crozier in his testimony, pointed out that while every man 
in every eamp had not been furnished a rifle, it is not customary 
for all the men to drill at the same time, and that, for training 
purposes, rifles could be used over and over again. Of course 
there was inconvenienee. We should have witnessed a. miracle 
had there not been minor troubles and delays of this sort. But 
would anybody who lears me be willing to say that am incon- 
venience: of this: kind, already subjeeted to remedial attention, 
could justify the chairman of a great military committee of the 
Congress in charging before a publie audience an utter break- 
down of our Military Establishment? Who of us does not re- 
call that the pictorial papers and magazines of this country for 
many months after Great Britain had gone to war teemed. with 
illustrations portraying British recruits marching in silk hats, 
in shirt sleeves, and. workman's blouse; and drilling on Eng- 
land's commons with broomsticks and walking canes? Did any 
responsible public: man in Great Britain, because of this, charge 
that the British military establishment was nonexistent? Mr; 
Chairman, did the fact here cited betoken incompetence or sloth- 
ful pace? On the contrary, it seems to me that it signified an 
indomitable spirit—a spirit that found expression at Neu- 

and Passchendaele and other battle fields which will 
literally crowd the glorious pages of history. And I apprehend 
that the American people will not be dismayed nor agitated ner 
made afraid merely because at some camps some reeruits were 
u little while without rifles. Many things are required to make 
a soldier before putting a rifle in his hands, and we would Det- 


ter have been a: few weeks: without rifles than without men to 


train in the other minutæ and movements of war. 
WHAT THE: TRUTH: REVEALS. 
What the American people will desire to know, and what these 


‘hostile critics of the Government have been unwilling to tell 
tliem, but what the testimony itself abundantly reveals, is that 


no appreciable time, after our declaration of war, was lost in 
turning out rifles for the American Army. The people should 


know that; weeks before Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made his monstrous 
‘indictment of his Government, Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, 


repeatedly testified before the Military Committees of Congress 
that no American troops are being sent to France who huve not 
had rifles which they have been using for some time” prior to 
soiling. Again he testified that the troops which thus far have 
gone to France, and these which will for some time go, are those 
of the Regular Army und National Guard,” for a long time sup- 


plied with Springfield rifles for target practice; and them again, 


with earnestness and emphasis that are perfectly manifest, Gen: 
Crozier deelared on the witness stand: 
T wish to to you that no United States soldier has been or will be 


delayed five minutes in reaching the theater of war because of the ab- 
sence of modern rifles. 


1918. 


THE REASON FOR UNPREPAREDNESS. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I earnestly invite the attention of the 
House to this point: Backed by an incontrovertible record of 
events, I assert that if there was a shortage of modern rifles, 
or even of dangerously defective weapons, the responsibility is 
net with the Bureau of Ordnance. I have read in the papers 
thut somebody somewhere suggested that any half-witted Ameri- 
can citizen might have foretold that this country would be drawn 
into the European war. I assume that it was upon this sup- 
position that the Chief of Ordnance in the investigation before 
the Senate Military Committee was asked what his bureau had 
been doing from August 4, 1914, when Belgium was invaded. 
I infer that this question was prompted by the supposition that 
sny half-wiéted citizen should have known we would enter the 
waur and, therefore, that the Ordnance Bureau should have in- 
untl increased its activities. I infer that it was upon this 
theory that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in his New York speech was pro- 
voked to put the stigma of utter failure upon our military 
nmungers. 

I do not agree that any half-witted citizen might have fore- 
seen in 1914 our participation in this tragedy. I disagree for 
the reason that the major sentiment in this country was against 
entering the war and the President of the United States, with 
surpassing patience was ceaselessly endenvoring to avoid the 
culumity. The Congress of the United States was opposed to 
war; and we witnessed in this Chamber the remarkable spee- 
tucle, in 1915. after the Lusitania was sunk, of 152 Members of 
the House so determined to avoid participation in the struggle 
that they voted practically to abandon the indubitable rights of 
the country to sail its ships upon the high seas or to prosecute 
commerce with belligerent or even neutral nations. I disagree, 
because as Inte as ihe closing months of 1916 one of the great 
political parties of the country, to which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN be- 
longed, reelected Woodrow Wilson President of the United States 
because. among other considerations, he had been wise and brave 
enough to keep us out of war, and could confidently be relied 
upon to do all that mortal man might honorably do to avert the 
horrible afMiiction. [Applause.] I do not know what was the 
attitude or what were the utteranees of the Oregon critic in the 
presidential campaign—whether he applauded the President or 
censured him. But I do know, Mr. Chairman, that if the Oregon 
Senator in 1914 or 1915 or 1916 had the prescience to foresee 
that we should enter the war, the weight of his culpability is 
such us no good citizen would like to endure. 

CHAMRERLAIN DID NOT FUNCTION. 

Why did not the Ordnance Bureau function? Why were we 
short of modern rifles and heavy artillery? Let the Chief of 
Ordnance tell the story of how the Ordnance Department of the 
Government did function te the fullest extent of lawful per- 
missibility. I shall put into the record—for it can do no harm 
extracts from Gen. Crozier’s testimony bearing on the subject. 
But in contemplating the sweeping indictment of his Govern- 
ment by Mr, CHamBertatn the astounding thing to which I in- 
vite your attention right now is the fact that, with all his pre- 


cognition, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN did not function. He was and is 


chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the United 
States Senate, with access to every particle of available informa- 
tion. In a large sense he held the purse strings upon military 
expenditures. because the Senate nearly always increases and 
rarely ever decreases appropriations. For a long time this 
Government has owned two arsenals, one at Springfield and 
the other ut Rock Island. Ten years before the war the ap- 
proprintion for smal arms in these establishments aggregated 
51. 700,000; u eur later, $1,778,000; a year later, $1,700,000—at 
n time when nobody in America could have dreamed of war. 
And vet in 1915, practically two years after Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
had assume the chairmanship of the Senate Military Com- 
mittee. when for seven months war had raged in Europe, the ap- 
proprintion for small arms had gone down to the pitiful mark of 
250,000, and that, Mr. Chairman, so far as the record discloses, 
Without one word of protest or even admonition from these 
ndversary critics and calamity shriekers. Furthermore, the 
fires at the Rock Island Arsenal had long been out; how long I 
do not knew. ‘The arsenal at Springfield, where the best rifle 
in the world is made, was running at one-eighth of its capacity. 
The war had reached its trench-fighting stage, furnishing a fair 
inference of a protracted struggle. Kitchener had predicted 
that it would last three years. Notwithstanding these things, 
Mr. Chairman, the men who now affect preknowledge of future 
events did not Increase by one dollar the trifling appropriation 
for swal! arms, but reduced it from the preceding year by nearly 
30 per cent. The expert foremen and skilled artisans at the 
‘Government armories had been scattered and the forces dis- 
organized anil demoralized, so that later, when operations were 
resumed, the Ordnance Bureau had to get these people back 
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by bidding high against private establishments engaged on muni- 
tions for foreign governments. Was Crozier to blame for that? 
Is this soldier to be assailed and his reputation destroyed by 
the cruel imputation of inefficiency leveled by the Oregon Sena- 
tor at this New York meeting against every bureau and depart- 
ment of his Government? I protest, Mr. Chairman, it is not just; 
for Gen. Crozier, we are told, did not know the truth. The Presi- 
dent did not know the truth. Secretary of War Garrison did 
not know the truth. Tardieu and Lloyd-George, great ministers 
of munitions of foreign governments, Scott and Bliss, Pershing 
and Kuhne—none of these knew the truth. Only this world- 
wise Oregon critic knew the truth, and at the critical moment 
he failed to function! [Laughter and applause.] With a 
moving picture of America at war before his eyes, with streng 
conviction in his mind, distressed by his very contemplation of 
our utter inefficiency, he permitted the small-arms appropria- 
tion of the American Congress in the very year that. the Lusi- 
tenia was sunk to go down to the contemptible figure of 
$250,000! F 


PUNCTIONED THE WRONG WAY. 


And, Mr. Chairman, if the Oregon Senator was inspired to 
make that savage indictment of the Government in his New York 
speech by the supposition voiced by somebody that any half- 
witted American citizen should have known as early as August, 
1914, that this country might be drawn into the European war, 
I cite a circumstance now that painfully accentuates his own 
responsibility for our luck of preparation. In the military ap- 
propriation bill which passed the House in 1917, long after tlie 
war began, there was an appropriation of $50,000 for motor 
trucks for the Army; but, trifling as was the sum, contemptible 
as it must have seemed to anyone who was reasonably certain 
that the United States was on the brink of war, the distinguished 
Oregonian had it cut to $25,000! With what result upon our 
activities at this time the House may judge from this extract 
from the testimony of Maj. Gen. O’Ryan, of the Twenty-seventh 
Division, Camp Wadsworth, who said, in speaking of the diffi- 
culties of training down there: 

It is impossible for lack of mechanical transportation. For instance, 
we baye not automobiles enough to haul wood from the depot to get it to 
our organizations. 

And Maj. Gen. Greble, at Camp Bowie, testised that his divi- 
sion urgently required 245 motor trucks, but had not even 1. It 
required 46 motor cars and had just 1. The escort wagons, he 
testified, were drawn by mules, and Gen. Greble added : 

If we do not get those things until we get abroad, why, we won't 
have trained motormen to look after them. 

Talk about functioning! Here is an instance in which the 
distinguished Oregon critic of the Government functioned the 
wrong way. [Laughter and applause.] He knew we should go 
to war—any idiot could have foretold that—but he imagined 
that ‘the surest and quickest way to win the war was to cut the 
appropriation for rifles to a negligible sum and have the escort 
wagons of the Army drawn by mules instead of being propelled 
by motors! [Laughter,] 

But, Mr. Chairman, what about the half-witted Congress of 
the United States—the Sixty-fourth Congress, I mean? Could 
not we see, as late as August, 1916, that we should inevitably 
be drawn into this maelstrom of hell-fire? That was only 
eight months before we actually were drawn into it. Had not 
we sense enough to see so short a time ahead a thing which 
our Oregon critic had so surely seen three years before? And 
it we could, why did we not? Why did we deliberately sit here 
and wake out a war program and make up a war budget to be 
extended ‘over a period of three years, knowing that we would 
be at death’s grapple in a little more than as many manths? 
If it was so plain that we should go to war at any moment, 
why did we not compact the whole program into an emergency 
scheme, making every appropriation immediately available, and 
starting every factor and every facility of our national being 
into operation? 

VICTIM OF THE THING WE HATE. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, the utter proneness of poor human nature 
to evade just responsibility and to reprehend in others the ugly 
things that most afflict our own reeords and dispositions! Why 
not be strictly honest with ourselves and brutally frank with 
the country? Let us tell the unhappy truth, which is that, for 
a century and a half, we have emphasized the single warning 
of Washington against “entangling alliances abroad ” and sadly 
neglected his admonition about a sane preparation against war. 
We have hated militarism with such a holy hate that now we 
constrain heaven and earth to avoid becoming its victim. Our 


aversion to a large standing army is traditional and constitu- 
tional—bred in the blood and bone of successive generations. 
The whole policy of the Nation for all these years has been 
antagonistic to preparation, 


No one group of men is to blame, 
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No one political party above another is to be censured. If any- 
thing, some of the most frantic protestants against our plight 
share tremendously the responsibility for our condition, and 
conspicuous among these culpable critics are the distinguished 
gentleman who made that New York speech and the distin- 
guished gentleman who led the applause of the unbridled in- 
dictment. [Appluuse.] 
A WANTON CHARGE EXAMINED. 

But because we were unprepared is no reason to infer that 
we are not being prepared; and being prepared, Mr. Chairman, 
at a pace that has amazed the European nations in arms.. Gen. 
Crozier’s testimony, and that of other witnesses, shows con- 
clusively that there is no particle of excuse for the charge that 
the Ordnance Bureau was indifferent to passing events, that 
it was supine, that it did nothing to anticipate trouble, that it 
fell down and has ceased to function. The testimony is to the 
contrary, the facts are the very reverse; and the evidence 
and ascertained facts together would warrant a characteriza- 
tion of the charge as wanton. 

Gen. Crozier declared that prior to the entry of this country 
into the war “a good deal of thinking was done, and a good 
deal of discussion had among officers as to the form of ex- 
pansion in the event of war.” A competent officer was “ as- 
signed to the task of getting additional personnel, looking 
up methods, ascertaining the means of getting reserve oflicers 
and of listing these officers.” Months before the war the Chief 
of Ordnance “ commenced to inventory the manufacturers of the 
country who would be capable of doing the kind of work re- 
quired.” Drawings were made of the hings that would be 
needed in largest quantities, photolithographed, and sent out 
from the mailing lists supplied by technical journals, Letters 
were written to appropriate industries to get their capacity and 
to ascertain their willingness to accept contracts, and the re- 
plies were card indexed for reference when needed. As far 
back as the summer before the war Gen. Crozier detailed a 
West Point officer, momentarily freed from his academic duties, 
to aid with technical advice the advisory committee of the 
Council of National Defense in compiling kindred information, 
Said Gen. Crozier: 

We got some valuable assistance from the General Munitions Board in 
selecting establishments with which to place some of our large orders. 
That was another function of that board—I mentioned one of them 
in the carly part of my statement. Another function was to inform 
us as to where there might be found people who could probably do our 
work and would probably be willing to do iat a who had not been 
in the habit of bidding for Government work, but might have been 
making shafting and locomotive axles, or something of that sort, which 
was allied to our wort, so that they probably could do ours. Those 
gentlemen. from their knowledge of the industries of the country, were 
able In a number of Instances to deliver to us supplies of that kind and 
to save time in opening negotiations with them. 

Gen. Crozier and his little staff informed themselyes about the 
troubles of the European nations and studied these problems 
with a view to the avoidance of mistakes. The artillery supply 
tables contemplated a much larger proportion of shrapnel than 
shells; but the blunder of the British in that regard was es- 
eaped by reversing the proposition. After funds became avail- 
able, under our three-year program, contracts were let as rapidly 
as plans could be effected. The closed armory at Rock Island, 
which had been kept closed in spite of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s pre- 
vision of war was reopened, the scattered operatives who could 
be ‘gotten back were recalled and others secured, and activities 
at both arsenals greatly increased. 

But what did the three-year plan amount to, Mr. Chairman, to 
a man who considered as imminent the participation of this 
country in the war? It was insignificant; it was a mere baga- 
telle. Prior to 1916 no appropriation by Congress for field ar- 
tillery was as large as $3,000,000. In July and August, of 1916, 
Congress under the three-year plan set aside $16,000,000. But 
did that reflect the expectation of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN or anybody 
else that we would in a few months enter this world war? The 
direct, crushing answer to the question is found in the fact that 
when we actually did declare war $171,000,000 was immediately 
appropriated, and four months later $225,000,000 was appro- 
priated for field artillery. If $396,000,000 was required for 
this purpose when we entered the war, whereas a few months 
before we made available only $16,000,000, why did the military 
genius who indicted his Government in New York stand for 
this act of imbecility in Washington? He confessedly knew we 
were going to war; why did he not tell those of us who did not 
know that we were paltering with a grave question and making 
ill provisicn for a desperate situation? 

CROZIER’S WARNINGS UNHEDDED. , 

It takes a great while to build guns; it has taken as long as 
seven years to design and turn out a great gun in Germany. 
Cen. Crozier, as far back as 1906, warned the Congress and the 
country of our utter lack of preparation, and for years succes- 


sively repeated the warning. In January, 1911, he pointed out 
that we were “ worse off in this matter of field artillery than in 
anything else,” and warned that “in case of an emergency of 
any importance, the field artillery of the United States would 
be found positively insufficient.” The emergency has come, and 
hot even an appropriation of $16,000,000 immediately before 
going to war nor of $396,000,000 immediately after going to war 
can provide all the guns we need as we need them. The Con- 
gress can not evade its responsibility, and to attempt to shift it 
to the War Department and thus to discredit by a charge of 
inefficiency every branch and bureau of the Military lstablish- 
ment is an unspeakable injustice. 

Over against the harsh and cruel opinions of these political 
critics I give you the judgment of a great business, man, whose 
teehnical and practical training and familiarity with events 
render of real value what he says on the subject. Mr. Vau- 
clain, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, member of the War 
Industries Board, in his testimony before the committee, said 
in response to a suggestion that the Ordnance Department is a 
little too slow and disorganized : 

I have lived with them since the war started and I have not found 
them disorganized. I do not think we have the maximum of efficiency 
in Sa department just at present because all of these departments 
have had to be expanded so tremendously; but they have maintained 
an efficiency that has been surprising to me and ver I 
do not think we have a single department, taking them as a whol 
that is under 90 per cent efficient. I think when they get their fall 


stride there will be no more efficient organization in the world than 
we will have, 7 

If . there is und for commendation for the manner In 
which the officers in the Ordnance Departments of the Army and Navy 
have arisen to the situation. It is a tremendous task. It is onl 
those who have lived with it as I have lived with it, day and night, 
Sundays included—lI have given my entire time to it—who can realize 
what a tremendous proposition it is. 

I do not care how much time has been lost or appareutiy lost in 
15 ma few months, we could not hare been possibly any further 
ahead. 


satisfactory, 


ENORMOUS CAPACITY Now. 

There is a grent deal more, to the same effect, from this man, 
described by Senator FRELINGHUYSEN as the “driving power” 
up there. Mr. Vauclain built for the British Government in 
this country and operated the greatest munitions plant in the 
world, and we may put a higher appraisement on his definite 
judgment than on the sensational clatter of politicians who 
would turn our attention from the battle field to the forum 
because they stand in the forum. Asked if the Ordnance De- 
partment “appreciated the great necessity of speed in replenish- 
ing the supply of heavy artillery along the French border,” 
Mr. Vauclain in December said: < 

We will have an enormous capacity in that line before we are three 
months older, and we not only have capacity enough to manufacture 
all the guns we need for ourselves, but to manufacture forgings and 
other stuff to send abroad. 

At present there are over 600,000 tons of military supplies and of 
steel forgings lying on the wharves to be sent to France. 

I could detain the House with citation after citation from 
other responsible sources to confirm what Mr. Vauclain says, 
but what is the use? The Secretary of War himself in his great 
and inspiring statement last week smashed the line of adverse 
comment from end to end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 15 
minutes more. 

OTHER FALSE CHARGES. 

Mr. GLASS. Great outcry was raised about the texture and 
weight of the cloth supplied by the Government to the troops. I 
assume that this is another thing that prompted the distinguished 
Oregon Senator to indict the Government before that New York 
audience as inefficient in every bureau and department. It was 
said that the wool content in the uniforms had been diminished 
and shoddy introduced. The testimony established the incon- 
trovertible fact that whereas, before the war, our 16-ounce 
melton uniform cloth was 75 per cent wool and 25 per cent 
cotton, it is now 100 per cent virgin wool, and thus that 
malicious disparagement was quickly disproved. [Applause.] 

I assume that another reason for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN's sweep- 
ing indictment of his Government in New York was the charge 
that shoddy, or reworked wool, had been introduced into the 
overcoat and blanket fabrics of the Army. And so it had been; 
but why did not the critics have the frankness to tell the public 
that it was done with a view to conserving the wool supply 
available to this country? When we entered the war there was 
an embargo on wool shipments from Australia. Our European 
allies had contracted for large stocks. In this matter, as in 
others, we entered upon an almost preempted field. It was neces- 
sary to be cautious, but the expert testimony is convincing that 
had there been an overabundant supply of wool the introduetion 
of shoddy into the coarser materials of the Army improved 
rather than impaired the product. Col. William M. Wood, of 
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Boston, formerly a member of the Council of National Defense, 
vouched for by Senator WEEKS, of Massachusetts, as “ prezident 
of the largest manufacturing establishment in the United States,” 
likewise president of the American Woolen Co., in a letter 
dated Jannary 28 of this year, says the action of the Govern- 
ment in this particular deserves praise rather than criticism. 
He says that from 90 to 95 per cent of all the overceatings made 
in the world, including some of the finest fabrics, contain a 
measurable quantity of reworked wool. I shall append the letter 
of Col. Wood here, in order that we may put the expert judg- 
ment ofa great wool manufacturer agdinst the amateur opinion 
of the men who asperse the Government without knowledge of 
the things they criticize, ` n 
ADVANTAGES OF SHOpDY. 

The recommendation of the manufactures committee to the Council of 
National Defense looking to tke utilization of reworked wool is, in 
my opinion, worthy of consideration and net to be disparaged, as it 
has beep in some quarters. Reworked weol can be introduced into 
fabrics which are used for overcoats and blankets so as to improve 
rather than impair their usefulness, It gives a better fitting propert 
to the cloth, makes a warmer, closer, tighter fabric, provided a judi- 
cions proportion is used. 

The manufactures committee, composed of patriotic and practical 
men, gave the Government their best judgment. based on the knewl- 
edge and experience ac 4 through years of effort in ctical manu- 
facturing, in recommending the judicious use of reworked wool. 

I am willing to venture the statement that in the construction of 
from 90 to Yö per cent of all the ovcreoatings made in the world, in- 
cinding some ofthe finest fabrics, there is used 2 measurable quantity of 
reworked wool or shoddy, so that the prejudice which appears to exist 
against the use of this kind of raw material is unfounded and unjust 
under modern conditions of matufacture. 

As confirming this, I may mention that all the heavier military cloth 
used for export in this country under specifications given by their respec- 
tive Governments contains a large percentage of reworked wool. 

DELAY OF CLOTHING. 

It is charged—and I assume that this furnished the basis of 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s New York indictment—that there was delay 
in the delivery of blonses and overcoats to the cantonments. 
That is true. Gen. O'Ryan testified that his division, compris- 
ing 31,000 troops, had a shortage of 900 overcoats. Other oflicers 
testified to similar shortages. Undoubtedly there was delay— 
provoking delay. But, again I say, it would have been a miracle 
had there been no delays. In the first place, the estimates were 
for but 500,000 men, then 1,000,000, then 1,500,000. Contracts 
were promptly let, and the list of manufacturers secured to 
make these clothes fills 73 closely printed pages of the hearings, 
Orders were issued for over 2,000,000 overcoats and from April 
1 to December 15, 2,090,000 were delivered or in process of de- 
livery. There was delay, of course; but the critics inagnify the 
fault and never tell the country any of the reasons for delay. 
They suppress the fact that time and again there were strikes 
among the mill operatives and the garment makers all over the 
country; that transportation was congested; and that other 
unforeseen and unavoidable things intervened. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, when Mr, CHAMBERLAIN made his New York speech, I doubt 
if there was a cantonment in the United States that was not fully 
supplied with overcoats and blouses and other necessary equi- 
page. Perhaps by that time Gen. Greble had gotten some motor 
trucks and could dispense with a few of his mules. So the 
departments here had functioned and were functioning, and the 
statement made by the Oregon Senator in New York had little, 
if any, justification in fact. 


THE CAMP DEATII RATE, 


I assume that Mr. CHAIN UENLAIx's New York indictment of the 
Government was founded on the charge that base-hospital facili- 
ties at the cantonments were ineomplete and that the space 
allowance for the enlisted men was insufficient and that, because 
ef an insufficiency of clothing and because of overcrowding, 
sickness ensued and the death rate was increased. Of 
it is distressing that our boys away from home should have to 
die at all; and it is for the very reason that parents everywhere 
have a keen regard to this situation, and a tender solicitude 
for their absent sons, that any criticism should have a sure 
basis of fact and no element of exaggeration. Sadly enough 
there has been illness in camps, aggravated in some degree by 
temporary overerowding. But even this, Mr. Chairman, produced 
no abnormal death rate. Contrasts are disagreeable and not 
always fair, but at least some indication as to the utter inde- 
fensibility of the attack on the Medical Department of the Army 
may be derived from the statement that the death rate of the 
city of Washington is 17 per 1,000 persons between the ages of 
20 and 40 years, while the death rate at the Army cantenments 
has been 8.2 per 1,000; and this rate at the cantonments con- 
trasted with the death rate from disease in the War with Spain 
is 8.2 as against 20 per 1,000. I do not cite this circumstance 
with any view to reviving the scandals of the Spanish War, but 
merely to point out that inefficiency has no politics and the 
camp casualties of a great war enterprise no party. 
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To begin with, the recommendations of the Surgeon General 
were strictly adhered to by the Army boards in designing the 
camps, and in the second place the record shows that the instant 
overcrowding at two or three cantonments was reported orders 
were issued to correct the evil by the immediate shipment of 
ndditional tentage and the exercise of other proper activities. 
But if this fact was known it was carefully suppressed by the 
critics, Scrupulous pains were taken not to give the country 
this tranquilizing information and every effort made to agitate 
the country by magnifying the consequences of these initial 
difticulties. 

QUESTIONS SATURATED WITH PRECONCEPTION. 


The Surgeon General of the Army is a professional man of 
international reputation, knowing which the adversaries of the 
War Department did not dare assail him directly; but it was 
sought to have it appear that Gen. Gorgas was ignored in all of 
these matters. I have here in a New York newspaper what I 
assume is the full stenographic report of the examination of 
Gen, Gorgas, making five columns of fine print; and I trust the 
Members of the House will read the testiniony and ascertain 
for themselves whether the spirit of many of the interrogatories 
reflected a desire to elicit only the truth and all the truth or were 
saturated with preconception and a desire to reach a fixed con- 
clusion. Let me illustrate what I exactly mean. Gen. Gorgas 
was asked if he had been “ consulted as to the location of these 
camps,” and responded by saying “ no.” Now. that question sug- 
gested two considerations, one related to military ethics and the 
other went directly to the question of efficiency. Having estab- 
lished an apparent discourtesy to the Surgeon General. what 
was the next natural question to ask? Should not the Surgeon 
General have instantly been asked if he approved the location of 
the camps and if they were in healthy localities? That was the 
vital point; that is what the people of this country wanted to 
know. But no such question was ever asked Gen. Gorgas. The 
direction of the inquiry was instantly shifted. and but for a 
Statement by Gen. Gorgas, voluntarily made later on, nobody 
could have ascertained from the examination that Gen. Gogas 
unqualifiedly indorsed the location of every one of these cunton- 
ments as suitable and healthy. [Applause.] 

It may be added that in the subsequent examination of the 
Secretary of War that official declared that a personal repre- 
sentative of the Surgeon General's office was on the Army board 
of three members which located every one of these camps. The 
country is made to believe that there was no heat in any of the 
hospitals at these camps, and that patients are exposed to the 
full rigors of winter. whereas Gen. Gorgas explicitly stated that 
while the steam-heating apparatus in some of the camps was 
uncompleted all of them meanwhile were heated by stoves. And 
so with the question of pneumonia. The Surgeon General of 
the Army was asked if the scarcity of clothing and the fallare 
of steam heat had not started the ravages of pneumoniu, and 
he literally startled his inquisitors by telling them that the 
greatest epidemic of pneumonia he had ever known occurred 
at Panama, in the Tropies, and that pneumonia was not neces- 
sarily preduced by cold or exposure. 


ANONYMOUS CHARGES CONSIDERED. 


Let me give the House one other incident of this investigation 
tending to show the hostile nature of the inquiry and exhibiting 
the readiness in some quarters to take as a basis of inquiry 
anonymous and irresponsible and indeed incredible rumors. 
When Maj. Gen. O’Ryan was being catechized this extract from 
a letter was brought to his attention: 

I have had the privilege of reading a letter to his mother by a neigh- 
bor of mine, now a soldier in camp at Spartanburg. While making no 
complaint for himself, among other things, he writes the following: 

“It is very cold here and trench duty has become nothing but need- 
less exposure of the men. The battalion that relieved ours had 29 
men frozen in the trenches, mostly from the — 2 down, but one man had 
his face so badly frozen so that when they took his helmet off they took 


the face flesh with it. Two of the men have died and the others are 
in the bospital.” 


If doings like this are whitewashed under Gen. Gorgus's report of 
ve oS grrr of pneumonia” or if any system of censorship aims to pre- 
vent men from protecting themselves from utterly unfit officers by re- 
porting it, it would seem that investigation should not stop until the 
officers respo. are executed for murder. 

Gen. O’Ryan was asked what he knew about that condition,” 
aud with the fine spirit of a real man and a soldier, he made this 
biting answer: 

I think it is the duty of anybody who can get that letter and can 
give us the name of that man, to do it. and let us try bim. 


[Applause. J 

No such incident ever occurred. Gen. O’Ryan pronounced it 
the mere gtbbering of a letter-writing recruit desiring to pose 
among his people at home as a hero or a martyr. He stated 
that, from September 1 to December 22, there had been 14 
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deaths at the Spartanburg camp, 4 of them were of men in 
a motor truck struck by a train, 2 from tuberculosis, 2 from dia- 
betes, 4 from pneumonia, 2 from myocarditis. Fourteen deaths 
in four months out of 31,000 men, which, as Gen. O’Ryan pointed 
out, “is a health record that is almost incredible.” [Applause.] 
But Gen. O’Ryan’s severe denunciation of this wanton rumor is 
buried in a committee hearing, while these monstrous inventions, 
with a few pathetic incidents that are true, find their way under 
sensational headlines to the newspapers of the country. 


A HIDEOUS NIGHTMARE FLAUNTED. 


I wonder if that gruesome fable of men frozen stiff in the 
trenches of South Carolina was typical of the complaints which 
incited the Oregon Senator to charge an utter breakdown of the 
Military Establishment of the United States? If not so, perhaps 
it was the “ confidential communication“ that was borrowed by 
him from another distinguished Senator and which, between the 
two, was treasured for three weeks in their breast pockets and 
never brought to the attention of any military authority charged 
with the investigation of such incidents and the application of 
the punative code of the Army. [Applause.] It is strange, Mr. 
Chairman, that Gen. O’Ryan’s frank intimation as to the obvious 
ethics of such cases did not operate to avert the shocking spec- 
tacle involved in the subsequent use which was made of the un- 
happy episode at Camp Doniphan, where a sick soldier is alleged 
to have been subjected to cruel neglect, resulting in death. The 
excuse given for not instantly demanding an inquiry by the War 
Department, with the object of redressing the fault, is that the 
letter was “ confidential.” That plainly is not true. The very 
text of the letter itself shows that it is not so. The avowed pur- 
pose of the letter was to prevent the recurrence of such an inci- 
dent. It was written to be brought to the attention of the War 
Department through the medium of a public man of rank and in- 
fluence. It expressly was not written to instigate or to fortify 
u theatrical public indictment of the Government as both in- 
efficient and brutal. [Applause.] On the contrary, the writer of 
the letter categorically disclaims any such belief or desire. It 
was only after its receipt in Washington that the letter was given 
a malignant interpretation and devoted to a wanton attack on 
the Military Establishment of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to think of this episode in a spirit 
of moderation. It is impossible to speak of it in temperate 
terms. To take a single pitiful, tragic case, the like of which 
has not occurred and probably will not occur at any other camp, 
and without affording the least opportunity of inquiry blazon 
it in the public prints to affright the minds and wring the hearts 
of American mothers with the fear that their sons may be the vic- 
tims of an inhuman military system, is a thing so inconceivably 
gross as to make one shudder at the contemplation. [Applause.] 
As the father of sons who wear the uniform of their country, I 
protest against the flaunting of this hideous nightmare before 
my fireside; and, in the name of the women of Virginia and the 
Nation, I repel the evil suggestion contained in this astounding 
assault upon the military arm of the Government. [Applause.] 


WHAT A CONTRAST! 


Contrast the spirit of those responsible for this method of 
attack with the fine sympathy and patriotism of Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, whose letter to the Secretary of War is an epic, Mrs. 
Rinehart, once a trained nurse, now a virile author of note, has 
great familiarity with Army hospital conditions; and, resenting 
the intimation that the one pathetic incident relied on to stir 
antagonism to the Government is typical of the general situa- 
tion at the cantonments, she wrote Mr. Baker, among other 
things, as follows: 


I do feel that some step should be taken to reassure our women just 
now. It is only fair to them. It is cruel to allow every mother in the 
country to judge the medical care that will be given to her boy while 
in the service because here and there, in the chaos of our readjustment, 
men have been given responsibilities they are unable or unwilling to 
fulfill. That we have such men is more than a national misfortune. 
That they have been placed in positions of trust is a national calamity. 
But the mothers of the country should know in fairness to themselves 
that the number of such inefficients is small. We will not rest, we 
women, until they have all been removed. But that, I know, will be 
at once. It must be at once. 

I have a son in an Army cantonment. He enlisted as a private. He 
would receive, if he became ill, exactly the same treatment as any other 
enlisted man in our new Army. And I should have not only no hesi- 
tation in placing him in the cantonment hospital, but I should do it 
with absolute confidence, 

. > . * * . * 

One hospital I know well. It is typical of other cantonment hospitals. 
It is under the same Army medical department direction as the others, 
and It is only right to assume that conditions there are representative. 
The same rules govern all these hospitals. The same sums are spent on 
them. The same system is followed, The food is the same, the supplies, 
the medical staff, the nurses. 

And I have never seen a better war hospital than the one at Camp 
Sherman. I will go further, and say that in its operating rooms, its 
X-ray department, its eye and ear department, its nose and throat depart- 


ment, its dental de ent; in short, in its facilities for .carin: 


every emerg = 
ergenc; an 
civilian hospital. p: 
z e what is true of the base hospital at Camp Sherman is true of the 
e 
I have watched the development of the war hospital system from the 
g, when I saw it fi on paper in the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral up to two weeks ago. I watched because it was a vital matter to 
me. had a husband and a son in the service. I am like the other 
women of this country. I would be content with pothing less than the 
best. And I feel that we are on the way to the best. 
Faithfully, yours, 


and every weakness, it will bear comparison wi 


Mary ROBERTS RINEHART. 

[Applause.] . 

Mr. Chairman, I fervently pray God, in all my public career, 
to spare me such a reproof as the letter of that noble woman 
conveys to those who would prefer to hinder their Government by 
aspersion rather than to help it by counsel. But, sir, that is the 
way the inquisition has gone. Every delay, avoidable or un- 
avoidable; every minor blunder, defensible or indefensible; 
every one of the few pathetic cases of neglect, explicable or in- 
explicable—all these have been arrayed and tortured into proof 
of a total collapse of this administration. The idle tittle-tattle 
of irresponsible camp spectators in this country have vied for 
grave consideration with the startling impartations of the 
British prime minister to an itinerant American Congressman 
abroad who, unable to contain the confidential revelations of the 
great man, quickly “leaked” in the presence of the Govern- 
ment’s adversaries. [Laughter.] We see, too, the trail and 
hear the lamentations of disappointed contractors, and witness 
the insufferable spectacle of congressional Johnnie Hooks run- 
ning through the camp crying, “ Contracts! Contracts!" when 
men are dying on the seas and on the battle fields for human 
liberty. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman, 

A BIBLICAL ANALOGY. 

Mr. GLASS. I have several times been told that the severest 
of these criticisms of the Government have emanated from gen- 
tiemen who protest an unaffected devotion to this administration, 
and by that I am reminded, Mr. Chairman, that once there was a 
lady in the play who protested too much. It also brings to 
me a vision of that memorable episode of the field of Gibeon, 
in the time of David, the King, when Joab met Amasa, whose 
face he caressed and whose body he despoiled. You remember 
the story. With the customary salutation of affection Joab, 
with his right hand, took hold of Amasa’s beard and asked: 
“Ts it well with thee, my brother?” And Amasa noted not 
the sword that was in Joab’s other hand; and Joab smote 
Amasa under the fifth rib and laid his bowels in the dust! 
I might deduce from this scriptural incident that all salutations 
of personal esteem are not entirely unaccompanied by danger, 
but that is not the point of the recitation. The thing that chiefly 
interests me is the fact that the President of the United States 
has no beard, but has eyes keen enough to perceive the sword in 
the other hand of those who would savagely slash him in public 
rather than confer with him in confidence. [Applause.] The 
other thing about this biblical illustration which it is worth 
while to recall is the fact that pretty soon after that left-handed 
jab on the field of Gibeon Joab himself perished. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

PRODIGIOUS ACHIEVEMENTS, 

Mr. Chairman, as will have been observed, I have addressed 
myself so far solely to pointing out and answering some of the 
criticisms leveled at the Government. I have not intended to 
imply that no mistakes have been made. I have not meant 
to say that there have not been delays and inefficiencies and 
imperfections. There have been all of these, and had there 
not been the experience of this country in this war would have 
been vastly different from its experience in any other war, and 
vastly different from the experience of any other country in 
any war that ever cursed humanity. But I do mean to say, 
ou the whole, that there have been marvelous achievements, 
and that we have done as well if not better than was thought 
possible in the circumstances. When I think of the stupen- 
dous nature of the task with which this Government was con- 
fronted I have literally a feeling of awe, and when I consider 
the prodigious progress that has been and is being made I 
wonder how it could have been done. The expansion in nearly 
every bureau and branch of the Government has been some- 
thing almost inconceivable. Before the war the Chief of Ord- 
nance had 10 officers on his immediate staff; now he has 700, 
nearly all drawn from civilian life, and his bureau has 3,000. 
For five years preceding the war the average expenditure of the 
bureau per day was $35,000; to carry out its program now the 
daily expenditure is $13,000,000. The office space of the bureau 
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before the war was 15,000 square feet; to-day it is 16 acres. 
So with other bureaus. In large degree the brains as well as 
the patriotism of the country have been mustered, and the war 
machine is getting its head of steam at a tremendous pace. 

Some of these civilians who have come here to serve are men 
of great distinction in business and in the professions, men like 
Samuel McRoberts, executive manager of the National City 
Bank, head of procurement, and Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Westinghouse Co., head of production, 
all working under the direction of that tested and accomplished 
soldier Brig. Gen. Charles B. Wheeler, Acting Chief of Ordnance, 
with an exceptional record in this country and in our insular 
possessions, himself surrounded by a corps of splendid young 
officers who have not their superior anywhere to be found. 

There has been lack of coordination ; there has been conflict of 
authority; there have been poutings and bickerings over rank 
and precedence; but still the machine is driving ahead. Its 
velocity will not be increased, but rather impeded, by perverse 
politicians pounding at its vitals as it goes along. [Applause.] 

Not until the third year of the war could Great Britain ven- 
ture to apply partially a conscription law. Not until a few 
months ago could Canada do it in opposition to the rebellious 
threat of one of its largest provinces. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has again expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, as I have no more time, may I 
ask the gentleman from Wisconsin to yield some of his time? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am very glad to yield the 
gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. I thank the gentleman. 

It has not been done as to Ireland, and Australia has twice de- 
clined to attempt the system. And yet this Republic, with a 
clear realization of the situation, instantly applied the demo- 
cratic method of selective draft, and the country responded with 
unparalleled spirit of patriotism. Ten million young men 
marched up and registered for enlistment. Such a thing never 
happened before in this or in any other country on the civilized 
earth. Great military cities, known as cantonments, were built 
almost overnight; and to these, without friction or hesitation, 
our boys went, offering their bodies and their lives in defense of 
human liberty. We have sent nearly ten times as many troops 
abroad as the French and English military missions had ex- 
pected that we could do in the time required, and we have 
trained and are training an army far beyond the original esti- 
mates. This year we will have in France more than a million 
men. And what a stupendous work has been done over there 
in building great piers and wharves and miles of houses for the 
supply quarters of the Army! Six hundred-miles of railroad 
reconstructed from ports to battle line, and a thousand other 
great things. Yet our Army is a myth! 

Within the time at my disposal it would be impossible to 
enumerate in detail even the major items of this stupendous 
Military Establishment. That was done, in masterful fashion, 
by the Secretary of War on Tuesday of last week, and I wish 
every American citizen would read that compendium of things 
which the Government has done to prepare the Nation for this 
ordeal. And now to have men whose necks are sore from pulling 
against the tongue end of the war wagon stand up in public 
places and revile those who have done nothing but go forward 
is enough to excite popular indignation. Men who obstructed 
and voted against every shipping measure proposed by the 
Government have the audacity now to rage against our lack 
of shipping facilities. Men who wanted to put a stop to the 
industries of this country and who mercilessly flayed the 
munition manufacturers of America as murderers now affect 
alarm and indignation because the Government is not instantly 
supplied With guns and ammunition. Was it Napoleon or some 
other great general who said that “An army travels on its 
belly“? Let me read you this extract from the statement of the 
Secretary of War last week: 

I want to make but one further observation on this general subject 
of the Quartermaster and Supply Department. I think it is not 
unfair for me to say that in the matter of provision of food, no army 
ever assembled anywhere was fed as regularly, as well, as nutritiously, 
as appetizingly, as this Army. I think you gentlemen of the committee, 
and surely the men at the War Department, will agree that, while 
there have been 5 about other things, the almost unanimous 
testimony, so far as I know the unanimous testimony of this Army, is 
that its food has been of the highest quality; that there has been no 
suggestion of defective quality or insufficiency in the quantity; that its 
preparation has been of the highest character, and, generally, the very 


eat problem of food supply for this vast and hastily organized u 
s naan has been carried ae: with most „ 8 N 


Applause. ] : 

What is true of this department is measurably true of nine- 
tenths of the Army bureaus; yet every branch of the War 
Department was comprehended in that incredible assault upon 
the Government of the United States, in which it was proclaimed 


to the world that the Military Establishment of the country is a 
myth, 
BLOODGUILTY, 

I suppose these expositors of calamity imagine that by these 
criticisms they wash their hands of the blood of American sol- 
diers! Mr. Chairman, they will wash, and wash, and wash again 
to no purpose. The damned spot will not out.” Not all the 
waters of Abanah and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, with those 
of Israel combined, could cleanse them of the offense nor obljt- 
erate the frightful consequences of their heediess speech. The 
address of the President of the United States in behalf of a just 
and permanent peace, to reach the German people in uncensored 
form, must be flung from aeroplanes at eminent hazard; but 
these prophets of disaster will have no restrictive audience in 
the central empires. è 

Almost at the very moment that Von Hertling had appointed 
to state his terms, at a time when internal tumult and doubt 
and distress, reaching out for peace, were threatening to topple 
thrones and banish dynasties, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, without warn- 
ing of any description, projects this astonishing attack on the 
government of his country ! 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has again expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has promised me 10 minutes. and with his permission I 
shall be glad to yield it to the gentleman from Virginia. [Ap- 

lause. | 
p Mr. GLASS. That is, indeed, gracious, and I thank the 
gentleman. 

Without qualification of any sort, in unmeasured terms of 
reprehension, indifferent alike to titled consequence and to 
subordinate degree, to epaulet or bar, the Oregon Senator 
comprehended the entire Government of the United States, in 
all its branches and bureaus, in an accusation of utter im- 
potency! The Military Establishment, he said, was a myth—it 
was nonexistent! That’s what Reventlow and Terpitz had been 
teaching. That's the doctrine with which the scornful masters 
of the German people had been solacing their discontent and 
quieting their fears of disaster. 

How obliged to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and his kindred spirits 
will the Kaiser and his kindred spirits be for thus publicly 
confirming-their contemptuous estimate of American willingness 
and American capacity to fight for American freedom! Every 
soldier in the German trenches will read the amazing indict- 
ment; every peasant in the land will know that, speaking from 
a high and responsible place, charged with intimate knowledge 
and not inconsiderable power, this Oregon Senator openly pro- 
claimed a shameful breakdown of this Nation in war. By this 
speech the declining morale of German citizen and soldier will 
be retrieved; their courage to hold fast and fight on will be 
inspired; their resolve to dictate terms on a victorious field 
will be renewed; the struggle may thus be long protracted, 
Who can not foretell the sequel to this? Thousands of Ameri- 
ean boys who might have escaped may be maimed in battle; 
other thousands who might have survived may find their last 
resting place in the plains of Flanders or on the heights of the 
Argonne. Yet these mad soothsayers of evil, with dramatic 
unction, imagine that they are acquitted of bloodguiltiness! 
[Applause.] 

THE REAL VISION, 

Why may we not, Mr. Chairman, have an end of these bick- 
erings, these petty divisions, these perverse attempts to retard 
the Government in its great and pressing enterprises? Why 
may we not, in the place of these, bend every effort toward a 
unity of spirit and purpose to win this war? I have in mind 
an incident which I shall remember to my dying day, and I 
could very earnestly wish that I possessed the facility of speech 
impressively to depict it to the House. When the Congress had 
under consideration the selective-draft bill the governor of my 
State came to Washington for an interview with the President 
to protest against requiring Virginia boys to be drafted, in- 
stead of permitting them to volunteer. He also desired that 
State military units with a history and traditions dearly 
cherished should be permitted to retain their identity. A 
kinsman of J. E. B. Stuart, the greatest cavalry leader of the 
Confederacy, the Virginia governor, with all the sentiment and 
tenderness of an ancient Commonwealth in his vision, presented 
his case to the President with pathetic earnestness, When he 
had finished, the President, touched and gravely considerate; 
told Goy. Stuart that the one thing we most needed to realize 
just then was the fact that this is a Nation. It is not Virginia’s 
war, he said, nor New England’s war; not a war of the East 
or of the West or the North or the South. It is America’s war. 
There should be intermingling of troops from all the States. 
We should submerge provincialism and sectionalism and party 
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spirit in ene powerful flood of nationalism, which would carry 
us on to victory. The vision as the President saw and inter- 
preted it was full of heart and inspiration. 

And, Mr. Chairman, why may it not be so? Why may not the 
fathers and mothers of sons who are going across the seas to 
fight the great battle for freedom have the precious privilege of 
feeling that their boys are flanked on either side by a brave 
American comrade? What matters it whether he be from Massa- 
cliuusetts or Virginia, from Maine or Mississippi, from the At- 
lantic seaboard or the Pacific, from the Lake region or the Gulf, 
just so he be a true American soldier, willing to die for his 
comrades and his country. [Applause.] And when in the provi- 
dence of God they shall come back and march in grand review, 
why may not all of us praise Heaven that, since they equally 
shared the périls of the struggle, equally they shall merit the 
honors and gratitude of this great united Nation? [Great ap- 
plause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Housrox having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed joint resolution of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 
quested : 

S. J. Res. 128. Joint resolution granting to certain persons in 
the active war service an extension of time within which appli- 
cation for insurance may be made under section 401 of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Burean of 
War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
cee 2, 1914, us amended by the act approved October 6, 
1917. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. France and Mr. Hortis members of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the list of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposi- 
tion of useless papers in the executive departments,” for the 
disposition of useless papers in the Department of Commerce. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Tlinois [Mr. Mason]. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia yields back 
three minutes of the time yielded him. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it is so ordered. 
[After a pause.) The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman and fellow Members of the House 
of Representatives, “ With malice toward none and charity for 
all,” I desire to speak to my colleagues for a very few minutes 
upon the very live questions that confront our people. If we 
ever had any doubt that Sherman was right when he said war 
was hell, that doubt has been entirely removed in the past six 
months. 

The offensive war of the uncivilized is for land and other 
things of value. The defensive war of the civilized nation is 
for the purpose of securing an honorable peace. While we must 
not let up one bit in our preparations and prosecutions of this 
war, it would be barbarism to refuse to discuss peace, and it is 
wicked and undemocratic not to allow everyone who is inter- 
ested and who must bear the burden of tax and blood to speak 
their honest convictions as to what would be an honorable peace 
for our country. I see no profit in faultfinding, except where 
immediate correction can be made without interfering with our 
preparation for this war, and I regard it as unwise to discuss 
in party caucuses anything that affects the successful carrying 
on of this war, nor do I intend, if I can master myself, to indulge 
in party claims or party criticisms. I pray God that during 
this war we may be big enough to wipe out this middle aisle which 
separates an American Republican from an American Democrat 
[Applause.] But I am told there is to be a new party formed, 
that which places upon its banner “No peace without victory.” 
Of course, our President wili not join that party, for his greatest 
message, a milestone in the march of civilization, was that mes- 
sage which declared for “peace without victory,” and none of 
us who seek reelection need be afraid of that party, for those 
who are willing and anxious to continue to give the life of every 
American and every dollar of American money to transfer the 
territory of one nation to another will not be here to vote, they 
will have sacrificed their lives in the trenches of Europe. 

You will remember that when the great Gladstone made the 
treaty of peace after the defeat of the British of Majuba Hill, 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach accused him of perfidy; that he had Í mans took it from the French. 


made a treaty of peace after the defeat of the English arms. and 
therefore lost prestige for the English arms. Gladstone was a 
Christian statesman, and his answer was: 

The worid knows that England can con : s 
. gla “payne: 5 Africa, but we want 

We want to do right in this war, and we will do right in this 
war. We will not abandon for one moment the league of honor 
in which we, with our coworkers, fight the Imperial Government 
of Germany, nor will the American people allow our coworkers 
to drag us into interminable and unending war to settle the un- 
gouly intrigues of royalty 50 years ago. Applause. ] The 
people of the United States are patient, there will be no riots 
that will shake our Government, for they know that in the cool, 
quiet days of next November they will be permitted to speak 
upon questions of life and death about which heretofore they 
have been silent. We are torn asunder now with plans for a 
new war board. The Constitution of the United States that 
gave life to this Congress and to the President nud to the Su- 
preme Court provides the war board to be elected by ‘the 
people, and every one of you gentlemen are elected as a member 
of the war board under this provision of the Constitution which 
provides that Congress should make, Rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces" of the United 
States. If you have surrendered that power it is no time now 
to complain in the face of the enemy. As one of those who 
voted against war and opposed conscription for foreign service 
but pledged to ‘the support of my country I say, so far as my 
observation goes in visiting the great cantonments, that the 
work of the Secretary of War has ‘been marvelous and almost 
past belief. [Applause.] We knew, of course, when we de- 
clared war that ‘there would be mistakes; that there would be 
graft and beodling, which is as natural a part of war as breath 
is to life. For God's sake let us quit fighting each other and 
fight the Kaiser. [Applause.] This is my theory in this war. 
I have great honor for the Secretary of War, though I do not 
know him. There is one thing my colleague from Virginian [Mr. 
Grass] omitted to say. The Secretary of War had the cour- 
age to admit that he had made a mistake or delay, and he went 
about correcting it. You can trust a man like that. [Applause.] 

We, being civilized and in the war only for the purpose of 
peace under the rule ought to look for peace at the first possible 
moment it can be had with honor. 

The accomplishment of this peace is not solely an Executive 
problem, for, while the President is Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, as I haye stated, Congress should make rules 
governing the Army and Navy, because we are the Congress, 
and the people in the last analysis govern Congress, and if the 
people do not govern this one they will the next one. Action by 
Congress in these circumstances is not without precedent. I re- 
member somewhere in my reading when an amendment wus 
offered to an appropriation bill fixing the salary of a minister 
to a country that the President would not recognize, and it was 
offered on the theory that the Congress wished the Presideat 
to know what the desire of Congress was. 

In his last message the President of the United States—and 
he has frequently so demanded—said that the German pespie 
should speak, but of course he did not mean that the American 
people should not be heard on this great question. He expects 
that they will be heard, and the Congress should have the 
courage to demand to be heard for themselves and for the 
people. While his suggestions open an inviting fleld for discus- 
sion, the renl thing that stands in the way of peace to-duy—look 
it in the face, tell the truth about it; I know we are great for 
conservation here, but, for God's sake, let us quit conserving 
the truth and give out a little of that old-fashioned commodity— 
the truth is, that the thing that stands in the way of peace 
to-day, that peace that would solve all of these questions that 
confront us, and which have put us in trouble is what disposi- 
tion shall be made of Alsace-Lorraine. Our French coworkers, 
God bless them, in this work are demanding that that territory, 
including the people—95 per cent of whom speak German and 
80 per cent of whom are German—and the right to govern shall 
be turned over to our coworkers, and our good President is of 
the opinion that unless that is done Alsace-Lorraine will still 
stand as a menace to the peace of the world. 

I beg leave, very respectfully—I may say humbly—and in the 
spirit of friendly counsel and not in the spirit of fault-finding, 
to say that the determination of whether the German or the 
French shall govern Alsace-Lorraine or whether they shall 
govern themselves, as suggested by the despised ‘socialist, is 
net an American question. It is a question for the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine. The Republic of the United States was not 
born when that territory was taken by the French from the 
Germans, and nearly half a century has passed since the Ger- 
And you gentlemen may can- 
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yass your districts from one end to the other and you will not 
find one father or mother who is willing to give their sons to 
settle a title of real estate in Europe. [Applause.] 

I know you will meet constituents who will say, and you will 
meet editors who will write, that we will give every drop of 
blood in America to put Alsace-Lorraine back into France, but 
you will find that they safely stand under the American flag, 
with no danger of being conscripted into the trenches. And 
when an editor writes an editorial to the effect that he is will- 
ing to give every dollar to his country and every drop of your 
blood and mine, he is easily and cozily settled in the editorial 
sanctum, exposed to no danger beyond, possibly, the gout or 
apoplexy. [Laughter.] . 

Now, let us be fair with ourselyes and let us be fair with our 
President. Let no man say that we do not love France. We 
do. When we hear the Marseillaise it brings a throb to our 
hearts like the sound of the Star-Spangled Banner, We know, 
however, those of us who have studied history, that the Franco- 
Prussian War was brought on by the Emperor of France, and 
it was brought on for conquest. Of course, the French people 
have established now a Republic, and we are more in sympathy 
with it. That happened during the war; but, as a matter of 
fact, it is only natural that they should want to see Alsace- 
Lorraine returned, and we would like to see it done. Anything 
that France wants we are for, but we want them to be for 
something that we are for. We do not want them to ask us to 
sacrifice the blood of American youth and break the hearts of 
a million American mothers to correct the brutality and blun- 
ders of the Kaiser and the Emperor 46 years ago. [Applause.] 

But our President says if it is transferred back to France it 
will be the means of establishing peace. Now, again, very 
humbly and very respectfully, I can not reach that conclusion, 
and I must be allowed to think. I stood in the Place de la Con- 
corde, in Paris, where that great monument has been erected 
by the French people to Alsace-Lorraine, and on the monument 
it says, Taken from the French by the Germans,” on such a 
date, “in 1871”; and below it says, “ Retaken by the French 
on —— day of , in the year ——.” 

And that monument has stood there for more than 40 years, 
a menace and a threat of war and encouragement to Krupp 
and other munition makers to keep their guns ready to “ go to 
it” at any time. 

Now, my colleagues, if for any reason this valuable territory 
should be forced back into France, look at it reasonably. Do 
not get mad about it. I will not get mad at you when you 
stand up here and say you are willing to give all the blood of 
this country except yours for that purpose. 

I do not want you to get mad with me. But look atit! Just 
look at it! If you move.it deliberately and against the will of 
the people of Alsace-Lorraine back into French territory, that 
monument that is a standing threat of war, will not be written 
in French. It will be written in German and moved from Paris 
to Berlin, a continuing threat of war. I believe that if the 
poor, “ despised ” Bolsheviki could have his way for a few min- 
utes and those people be given self-government and allowed to 
govern themselves, Alsace-Lorraine would be neutral territory 
and thereafter an island of peace, and so far as that land is con- 
cerned the world would be at peace, There need be no threaten- 
ing monuments either in Paris or Berlin. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to discuss, and shall not 
discuss further, the solution of the greatest stumbling block in 
our way to an honorable peace, but simply to emphasize the fact 
that its disposition is not an American question. You, my col- 
leagues, are the custodians of the Treasury of this country, you 
are the custodians of the blood of the Ameriean youth, and I, 
as one of your Members being willing to support this Govern- 
ment and support my country in this great war, will never vote 
to give the life of one American boy in a war of conquest, not 
one drop of American blood to settle questions in which the 
United States has no interest and not one American life to cor- 
rect the blunders and brutalities of the Kaiser and the Emperor 
50 years ago. 

If any of my colleagues wish to settle this question, I recom- 
mend that they read an editorial in the world’s greatest news- 
paper, which, of course, is published in Chicago. This paper 
has been the most warlike of any of the great papers, and shows 
it is in earnest by the actual enlistment at the front of its 
editors and employees. That great war newspaper early in 
October last stated editorially that the return of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France might be a part of “ British war aims as well 
as part of French war aims, but that it was not a part of the 
war aims of the United States.” Since the publication of the 
secret treaties between our allies we have discovered that when 
we went into the war for democracy, our good friends, the Eng- 
lish, the Russians, and the French, had agreed just how our 


English cousins and our French brothers were to slice up Ger- 
many, and that noble democrat, the Czar of Russia, was to have 
a slice of Turkey. We have also learned by the publication 
of the secret treaties that if we were successful in our fight for 
democracy that the King of Italy, that great commoner, could 
turn down the Pope and become sovereign over the farmers of 
a part of Austria. 

And some of you may be were surprised when you discovered 
that our good friend, the Mikado, who does not want to own 
land in this country or send his children to the schools of Cali- 
fornia and does not want the Sandwich Islands or the Philip- 
pine Islands and who while in our fight for democracy has not 
found it convenient to send a man or a ship to help us while 
we are helping him. I say some of you may have been sur- 
prised that our Japanese friends, while expecting our assistance 
in this fight for democracy, had a secret treaty with the great 
democrat, the Czar, whereby they were to fight your Uncle Sam 
in the Far East in case action should arise and we need the 
whipping. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I give all honor to our 
President. In the very outset of his message he says that 
America stands against these secret treaties, and I call attention 
to them not for the purpose of showing any camouflage covering 
our cry for democracy but for the purpose of appealing to you 
as Americans to determine what are American questions that 
we are willing to sacrifice the lives of our sons for. 

I have stated the great war newspaper in Chicago has for 
its leading editorial Saturday, October 13, 1917, the following: 

THE UNITED STATES AND ALSACE. 


The restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France may be a British as 
well as a French war objective, as proclaimed by British leadership. It 
is not an American war objective. 

Sentimentally many Americans would be glad of a result that would 
give back these Provinces. But, regardlesss of sentiment, the American 

overnment conid not rightfully offer one conscripted soldier to this cause. 

Alsace-Lorraine must offer a value in American epee before the 
life of an American conscript could be justly spent such an issue. 


At least we are justified in thinking that it is not worth conseri ted 
American soldiers. American sacrifices are for American values. er- 
ritorial adjustments in Europe concern us only as they may eliminate 
future war which may in turn involve us. If the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine meant that Germany would strive for 50 years to get it back, 
and in so striving put the world in hazard again, it were better that 
it remained under the German flag. 

When the United States is safe—not when democracy is safe but 
when the United States is safe—the purpose of this war has been served. 

Of course, this great war paper has published interviews by 
distinguished patriots of Chicago recommending the lynching 
of statesmen of my build [laughter], and for using the same 
argument that they use now. We have got a lot of brave fel- 
lows in America with their arms in the Treasury clear up to the 
elbows—fellows who call everybody a traitor who catches them 
stealing. Their mouths are thoroughly patriotic, but their legs 
are all pacifist. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, again this great war newspaper has for its 
leading editorial Thursday, December 6, 1917, a clearly defined 
and well analyzed statement which shows the difference between 
fighting for the United States and fighting to help the down- 
trodden people of some other country. Let me read a few ex- 
tracts from this truly great editorial: 

THE UNITED STATES FIGHTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

+ „Such things must be left to the individual selection of the 
citizens, to their consciences and sense of right. A nation must not 
compel citizens for other than the well-being of the nation to which 
they owe allegiance. The obligations of a citizen do not extend to 
other than his own nation. e may elect to further the cause of 
justice anywhere in the world, to fight for the downtrodden, and to be 
a champion of the weak, but no government founded upon fairness 
and trying to do justice to its citizens may force its citizens to give up 
their lives for other than the well-being and security of their own nation. 

Therefore the United States seeks ohe thing in this war. That is 
the 3 of the United States. American volunteers by the million 
might go to war for Belgium, but no American conscripts could be 
employed in such a war unless the results of the war for Belgium would 
affect the United States, A 


. * . = 

Altruistically and philosophically we may be interested otherwise 
than as conditions and products of conditions affect the United States, 
but we can not rightfully conscript soldiers to fight to change conditions 
that would not affect the United States. 

When we are hung with those who thought with us six 
months ago, we will have a lot of excitement and a lot of edi- 
tors will be hanging on the other rung. [Laughter.] 

I think, Mr. Chairman and colleagues, that you will under- 
stand what I mean when I call attention to the difference be- 
tween giving the lives of our sons for American ideals and the 
forcing of American youth to settle the ancient wrongs and 
territorial boundaries of Europe. 

The President talks about the restoration of Serbia and that 
the King must be placed back on his throne. We have not for- 
gotten that Serbia lit the match that set the world afire. We 
have not forgotten the Serbian hospitality that murdered a man 
and his wife. We have not forgotten that the Emperor of 
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Austria made demands upon Serbia which were wicked and 
outrageous as punishment for these two murders. Both Kings 
are Wrong, neither of them stood for democracy. [Applause.] 
But again I-say to you it is against the American doctrine, it 
is against the interests.of America to entangle itself or endanger 
its life, the life of this Republic, in seeking to adjust European 
differences. Both Webster and Clay supported a resolution 
tendering the sympathy of the United States to Greece in her 
great struggle for democracy, but both of them disclaimed any 
ien that it was a part of the American policy to make war on 
account of that question. This same doctrine is announced in 
tiis very newspaper that I have quoted from, that stood so 
strongly for the declaration of war and stands for the prose- 
cution of war until the causes for which we went to war have 
been. aceomplished. 

As to Serbia and Belgium, the belligerents agree to return the 
territory and the amount of money to be paid for restoration is 
not an American question. Our American lives must not be 
sucrificed to the juggernaut of a collection agency. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman, if he will 
permit, when an agreement was ever made to return that ter- 
ritory? 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman misunderstood me. I think 
this is true. This does not come vut of my time, Mr, Chairman, 
because the gentleman from Virginia controls the time, and I 
have only a few minutes. 

Mr, FLOOD. I have only a few minutes’ time. 

Mr. MASON. Then I will answer you in this way: In sub- 
stance there can be a meeting on every proposition made by 
our President, and any man who has studied diplomacy can see 
that there can be a meeting of the minds of the United States 
and Germany, except upon the proposition of ‘the surrender by 
Germany of the control of Alsace-Lorraine ;-and if I had the time 
J think I could convince the gentleman of that. 

But 1 insist we are not to be used to collect the money. Our 
blood is too sacred for that. Let me illustrate as to Belgium. 
Our allies demand not only a return of territory, but an in- 
demnity. Germany may say, “I will give you one billion.” 
Our friends may say, “ We demand five billions.” Are we to 
be still continued in the war veur after year to make sure that 
those four other billions will be collected? 

The killing of our sons will not bring back the Belgian sons. 
and our boys will be of more use to poor Belgium in shop 
or between the plow handles at home than they will be in 
European graves. [Applause.] 

I insert the messages of our Presidents, beginning with 
Washington and ending with McKinley and Roosevelt, show- 
ing the fixed policy of our Government to keep out of European 
entanglements. I beg leave to quote first from John Adams's 
diary in 1782: 

1 . Europe will be ually 
. 2 „ f ieir mama ieee of 
power. They will all wish to make us a make-weight candle whon 
they are weighing out their pounds. Indeed, it is not ech for 
we shall very often, if not always, be able to turn the scale. zut 1 


think it ought to be our rule not to meddie, and that of all the powers 
of penap even to permit us, to interfere 


if they can — us. The public negotiations and secret intrigues of 
the English and the French have been * for centuries in eve 

court and coun of Europe. back to the history of Spain, Hol- 
land, Germany, k, Prussia, laly, and ‘Turkey 


— ine Inst hundred years. 
ow many emperors 
8 Sie the vig po tt tion of politician lenced 

‘ o esca eyv atten 0 S 80 ex en 2 
ao keen sighted, and so rich? If we convince them ‘that our ‘attachment 
to neutrality is unchangenble, they will let us alone, but as long as 
n hope remains in either power of seducing us to engage in war on 
his side and against his enemy we shall be torn and convinced by his 
maneuvers, 


I also quote from Washington's Farewell Address, 1796: 


Europe has a set of ae interests which to us have none or a 
very remote relation. ence she must be engaged in ment con- 
troversies, the causes of which are essentially gees to our concerns, 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by 
artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 


Just a few words from Mr. Jefferson to the President in 1823: 


I have ever deemed it fundamental for the United States never to 
take an active part in the quarrels of Europe. Their political interests 
are entirely distinct from ours. Their mutual jealousies, their balance 
of power, their eomplicated alliances. their forms and principles of 
government are all foreign to us. eget are nations of eternal war. 
All their -energies are expended in the destruction of the labor. p- 
erty, and lives of their people. On our part never had a people so 
favorable a chance of trying the opposite system of peace and fra- 
ternity with mankind and the direction of all our means and faculties 
to the purposes of improvement instead of destruction. 


tions of peace. 


One word from Mr. Madison to Mr. Monroe in 1823: 


spirators, 

And a few words from President Monroe in 1824: 

Separated as we are from by the great Atlantic Ocean, we 
can ve no concern in the wars of the European Governments, nor 
in the causes which produce them. 

President John Quincy Adams, in 1826, says: 

Compare our situation and the circumstances of that time (that of 
Washington's Farewell Address) with those of the esent day, 
what from the very words of Washington then would i be his counsels 
to his countrymen now? Europe has stilh her set ot primary interests, 
with which we have little or a remote relation. Our distant and de- 
tached situation with reference to Europe remains the same. 

Mr. Van Buren, Secretary of Stute, to Mr. Moore, minister to 
Colombia in 1829: 

It is the ancient and well-settled policy of this (Government not to 
interfere with the internal -concerns of any foreign country. 

A word from ‘Daniel Webster, Secretary of State In 1842: 

And the perfecting of this system of communication among nations 
requires the strictest application of the doctrine of nonintervention. 

President Fillmore claimed that in this doctrine of “ neu- 
trality and nonintervention the United States have not followed 
the lead of other civilized nations, but that they have taken the 
lead themselves and have been followed by others.” 

I refer you also to Secretary of State Cass, who in 1859 de- 
clined to interfere in Mexico, although he sympathized with 
the constitutional party. 

I will not quote further, but recommend to the student of 
this well-established policy of noninterference Moore's Digest 
of International Law, volume 6, which includes opinions of 
many of the Secretaries of State and many of the Presidents, 
including messages from McKinley and Roosevelt. Just one 
sentence from President Roosevelt’s message in 1904: 

Ordinarily it is very much wiser and more useful for us to concern 
ourselves with striving for our own moral an? material betterment 
here at home than to concern ourselves with trying to better the con- 
ditions of things in other nations. 

We know we are at war and must go through. What does 
“go through” mean? We declared war for the freedom of the 
seas. That is now conceded by all belligerents in all proposi- 
Does “ go through” menn we shall let our chil- 
dren go cold and hungry, our people ground to death by taxa- 
tion, that Great Britain, our coworker, may keep her kill”? 
Shall we fill European graves with American youths that our 
Jnpanese coworkers may keep her democratic hold on German 
colonies? : 

Are we to continue to bear sacrifices? Are we to continue 
to bear what our boys yesterday reeeived from a submarine? 
Are we to decide questions outside of American policies and 
outside of the interests of the United States? 

We will “go through“; we will not stop. even while consider- 
ing peace; but it is due the President that we Jet him know 
how our constituents feel, while he is considering these hard 
and new diplomatic questions. Every loyal man in America 
should speak. Some man husking corn in Illinois may have a 
good idea. Let us have it! Some man in the store, factory. or 
office may contribute to our needs. Some lone sentinel stand- 
ing guard at night under the stars may give wisdom to our 
counsels, This city of Washington has no monopoly on brains 
and patriotism. 

The closing words of the President's last message finds a 
responsive chord in every American heart. He said: 

The hand of God is laid upon the nations. He will show them favor, 
I devoutly believe, only as they rise to the clear heights of his own 
justice and mercy. 

It is for that mercy that I plead, mercy for the starving 
millions all over the world, not only for Belgium, France, and 
Germany, but for the cold and undernourished women and chil- 
dren of our own country; mercy for the American boys who 
have been forced into sickness and death in a foreign land; 
mercy for the unhappy mothers of our own land. One friend 
writes, ‘speaking of his wife and of his son somewhere in 
Franee, he says: 


Mary sets Jim's place at the table regularly. She knits and prays for 
him constantly and in the night calls to him in ber dreams. 


Mr. Chairman, there are hundreds of thousands—a million— 
Marys—mothers and sisters. They have some rights here. 
They are not cowards. They are not unwilling to sacrifice in 
defense of this land. They know, if they have been through 
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high school, that never before in the history of the United 
States Imve Americans. been: conscripted to settle ancient ques- 
tions pending between other nations. They know as weil as 
vou aud I that what eur dear country has done for democracy 
outside of the United States, has been: done by example and net 
by the sword. When the Bnstiile fell Lafayette sent the Key to 
Washington, in no compensation for the sword, but on account 
of the illustrious example. The Statue of Liberty in the New 
York. Harbor; was given by the French not because in their 
war with Great Britain we-violated, neutrality as laid down by 
Washington but because in all their struggle for self-govern- 
ment, when they made reprisal in one day for a century of 
kingly wrongs, they were fighting in the light of the American. 
Declaration: of Independence. In that light and by reason of 
our example, England, against whom we rebelled, has broadened 
into a constitutional government. 

Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, said here in Washington 
thut in all his struggles he had before him our Declaration of 
Independence. Bolivar, who laid the foundation of self-gov- 
ernment in South America, said he was led by the light of our 
Declaration of Independence, and all of the little republics 
that have sprung up and are prospering under the rule of seif- 
government do it in imitation of the splendid example of our 
fathers and without the aid of the American sword. 

I know that if you ask your constituents how they feel 


upon. this question of giving American boys to settle a ren! 


estate tithe in Europe you will be branded as a pacifist, possibly 
asia traitor, Ask your people, and then let our President knew. 
People are not for peace at any price. but for peace with honor. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we went to war 
with an open declaration that we wanted no. vengeance, no 
idemnities; but a demand for our ships—the freedom of the 
seas, That demand is answered by every proposition of peace 
made by all the belligerents conceding the freedom of the seas. 

[believe that answer has been coneeded by every proposition 
as to the terms of peace. We have had that victory. We have 
had a greater victory. We hare seen the time come when the 
Kaiser has. been obliged to consult the Reichstag before getting 
a man to accept the chancellorship of the Imperial Government 
of Germany. And Tsay to you, friends and colleagues. that the 
quicker we talk truthfully and fairly with our constituents. and 
the sooner we let the President know how the people feel about 
these things, the sooner we will have an honorable peace. Do 
not be afraid of being called a traitor or a pacifist. The people 
of all the world want peace, and it will come. was a 
pacifist. 

And seeing the multitudes He went up into a mountain, and when 
He was set disciples came unto: Him, and He opened His mouth and 
taught them, saying: 

“ Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain- 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
of God.” 

Applause. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Frss]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. [Applause:] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman. members of the committee, at a 
time like this, when the whole world is at war and when there 
are statements made from responsible authorities, especially 
holding responsible positions in the Congress of the United 
States, that ratse questions of whether we are utilizing all of 
our powers to the best of our abflity, it is rather a serious 
matter for anyone to offer anything that might seem to be criti- 
cism. When the war got in full motion I was somewhat con- 
cernsd whether any criticism ought to be offered at all. I 
realized that no one ought te say anything that might give 
comfort to the enemy, So about 10 days ago, upon my own 
invitation and solicitation, I had an interview with one of 
America’s greatest engineers, whom I happened to knew per- 
sonally very well, and I asked him whether; in his judgment, 
we were lax in what we were doing in the matter of war ma- 
chinery.. He said to me very frankly that the first thing that 
was needed is a large vision, so that we might comprehend what 
we were called upon to do, and also a facility that could utilize 
in detail our wonderful resources which were at hand. He 
took a piece of paper and graphically iffustrated to me what 
he thought could be done and should be done by requiring a 
weekly checking up of all the war activities te insure coordina- 
tion to avoid what seems to me the result of inefficient methods 
so apparent to anyone who is willing to look at the facts 
squarely. I frankly say to vou that the interview was sought 
because of the coal order of Mr. Garfield that indicated to me 
that we lacked from the outset a full comprehension of the 
situation on the one side, and a marked inefficiency in manage- 
ment on the other. 


d the children. 


of 


Mr. Chairman, I asked for time enough to huve read to the 
committee one of the most illuminating and informing state- 
ments, not from the pen of the engineer whom I have mentioned, 
but from a staff writer of one of the greatest Democratic news- 
papers in the world, in which the condition as it exists to-day 
is most graphically pointed out in a spirit of helpfulness and 
not of criticism, conceding the greatness of the problem pre- 
sented by the war as well as the great work that already has 
been dene by the War Department, but also the most remark- 
able fertility in suggestion of what ought to be dene now that 
is not being dene. Here is a good example of what character 
of criticism should be employed, pointing out the weakness, the 
reason. why, and the methed of correction. I therefore am 
going to ask the Clerk to read in my time one of the fairest 
and most able statements: bearing directly upon this situation 
about which Senators have spoken during the past few days 
and to-day one of our distinguished colleagues has addressed 
the House. I ask Members to pay special attention to it be- 
cause of its fairness and its wholesome. criticism, and especially 
the suggestions by which we could have avoided what we are 
now suffering. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[From the New York Times Magazine, Feb. 3, 1918.1 


America’s Hiror-Miss War METEODS—CRITICISM OP THE SYSTEM 
CONTINUES AT WASHINGTON, BUT IT Has SHIFTED TO A BROAĐDEW 
Basis—Lack& or REAL COORDINATION on SCIDNTIPIC LINES. 
Criticism of the War- Department has not sto with Secretary 

Baker's defense of the charges brought against his administration, as 

con as that defense was in certain parts. But the line of attack 

seems to shifted from the multitude of “details of delay,” as the 
called them, to what is supposed to be the under! cause 

of the country’s. troubles in getting ready for war. 
The newer form of criticism is remarkably free from an appearance 

p: It is not captious. If passes beyond overcoats and 

ck of hospifal facilities to a greater 


blankets and fundamental 
the miscellaneous defects have been the inevitable results 


of which all 


perts w 

partment itself, 

jairen = without being ready to suggest a remedy. 
s 


cooperation. of o war- His failuve to get such — 
tion is attributed more to his course as chairman of the ot 
National Defense than to his administration strictly within the lines of 
his own department. * 
Military preparation, Industrial 88 — presen shi 
tonnage, coal production, and so on, have never in step wh 
each other for a moment 


mean. The word 
oratory and the private discussion of the war. But there has beer no 
coordination comprehensive enou to keep all the activities in touch 
with each other. The war machine has dene too much of this and too 
little of that, has gone ahead too fast on some things and lagged too fur 
behind on others, apparently oblivious to the fact that many of the 
—— 2 produced by speeding up were useless impedimente- until ir 
could be used in connection with the things in the production of whic 
there has been delay. 

Such, in brief is the criticism of the en of producti 
not merely of the War Department, but of the entire administration 0 
the business of war 


commenting on what he had seen from the inside, a matter 
of on, perfected as te the assembling of ts and not 
an aceo fact until the. finished uct is ve at the point 


2 : x —— 5 roduct we have in mind an 
merican Ar equipped for 
in France. The wide diversity of the 


2 for them is of no use to no matter how well 
equipped it may be. A heap of blankets piled up in the factory because 
they cam not be shipped are of no use to a lot of shivering soldiers in a 
remote camp; no matter how well the item of the blankets may look in a 
list of things that the Government has bought and paid for. There 
are no restorative qualities fer a sick seidier in the cantonment con- 
tractor’s blueprint plan of a base hospital. Gun carriages rushed ahead 
into the jam of commodities at the terminals long before there are guns 
for them will not h in the A cite of an American barrage on the 
west front. And so it goes, ugh all the long list of the parts to be 
produced for the fiis product delivered and ready for use in France. 

Without forgetting for a moment that the American soldier is a 
human being with a seul and the e ee of patriotism and loyalty, 
we must, for the purposes of this problem. think of him as a commodity 
as we think of his as a commodity. The soldiers in the a te— 


that is, the mam power—are also a commodity. So is raiir transpor- 
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tation and sea transportation and storage space, as well as all the muni- 


tions and supplies. They are all useless unless brought together at the 
right time and at the right place. With its present organization the 

ar Department, and the Government as a whole, has no adequate means 
for the assembling and the delivery of its produet, no matter how much 
partial excellence or efficiency there may be in this or that separate line 
of the whole work. 5 

“ There is no way to accomplish such assembly and delivery other than 
the engineering way of treating the whole thing scientifically as a piece 
of quantity production, with one executive with full authority over all. 
The appointment of Mr. Stettinius as vipa ba general of supplies does 
not give us the solution by any means. The man is all right ; he has 
so proved himself in a place of real authority as supply purchaser in 
America for our allies, but the job made for him in our war administra- 
tion is all wrong. Ile ean survey and advise, but he can not do, He 
can be only one more barrier in the thick line of entanglements between 
our Army and the one man who has real authority, the President. 

It is not difficult to imagine even now what will happen when a man 
like Stettinius, without real power, tries to get results by persuasion 
from a man like Quartermaster General Goethals, if the two do not 
happen to agree. We will have another Goethals-Denman situation, 
with nothing accomplished. 

“ Goethals, too, is a powerful man in a place that has not got sufi- 
cient power, for no matter how aggressive he may be in getting supplies 
produced, he has no authority to control all the activities necessary to 
get those supplies assembled and where they belong at the moment the 
are needed. And there is nobody above him who has that power. Wit 
all his engineering skill, Goethals never could have dug the Panama 
su if he had not had full authority over many things essential to 

e d ng. 

“To more specific, we need, literally, a quantity-production chart 
in the War Department that will enable some man to see every day 
and every hour just where we are in every activity, and that man must 
have authority to say, Hold back there’; Speed up here.’ We have 
no such chart anywhere in the War Department or any other department. 

“The Government, through its War Department, should assemble in 
front of that chart a board consisting of its Quartermaster General, 
its Chief of Ordnance, its Chief of ‘Aviation, its Chief Engineer Officer, 
the Director General of Railroads, the Chief of Embarkation, a chiet 
in control of labor supply, the head of the Shipping Board, the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator—in short, every chief executive who has control of the 
production of a commodity or a force that is yital to the prosecution 
of the war. Over all these there shonld be a chief with absolute power 
and answerable only to the President. And, subject only to this chief, 
the authority of each man on the board should be absolute in the 
production and purchase of the particular commodity or force for 
which he is held responsible. The time and quantity and delivery fac- 
tors in the production of each of them must be determined by the chief 
of the board, acting solely with reference to what the chart shows the 
needs of the whole enterprise to be. There you would have your war 
production board and your priority board in one body, as they should 
be. It is impossible to make two controls, one for priority and one for 
production. 

“An 8 chart for such a purpose is the familiar thing of 
horizontal and vertical lines, the most graphic, Uluminating thing in 
the world for trained executives, but something not sufficiently valued 
. whose far vision interferes with their seeing the foreground 
difficulties in the road which they must travel to get where they want 
to go. But the chart has one line, at least, that is ideal. It is the 
vertical line on the extreme right of the picture. It shows the goal, 
what it is * to attain at a given time. It alone is not enough to 
hang a working plan on. The other vertical lines show the divisions 
of tase into wee! beginning with the line at the extreme left of the 
picture, which stands for the present moment, and then placed at 
equal intervals across the chart, approaching always to the right-hand 
line of the supreme achievement. 

“The horizontal lines represent every line of production, of com- 
modity or power that is to go into the finished product, the combina- 
tion of all the products to be delivered in France for use at a given 
time; in other words, the American Army. ‘The horizontal lines must 
be extended from left to right every week to show just what has becn 
accomplished in each activity. In that way the production and priority 
board with its controlling chief will see at least once a wee 
true pi t what is behind, just what is ahead, and will know 
what to lag and what to speed so that all these horizontal lines may 
proceed across the chart toward the vertical of the ideal, with sume 
approach to a company-front formation. 

“Take a simple hypothetical case for Illustration. Suppose the 
horizontal line showing the assembling of man power in the camps is 
3 too far ahead of the horizontal line that shows the production 
and delivery of overcoats and getting to the vertical line that marks 
a week in midwinter, while the overcoat line is ot a 5 a 
vertical line of late autumn, will actually show the dis- 
erepancy. If the member of the board responsible for overcoats is not 
able to catch up immediately, the member of the board nsible 
for bringing men to camp is told by the chief of them all to lag the 
process of assem)! men until the business of protecting them against 
cold and disease can be brought up to where it should be. 

“ What actually has rg pi in place of such coordination and work- 
ing with ascertained facts has been a hit-or-miss method of carrying on 
the various processes without reference to the progress of each other 
and in accordance with hoped-for facts at some period in the future. 
It was decided to have so many soldiers at certain places at certain 
times. It was known that they would need overcoats, blankets, and 
warm uniforms at a Contracts were awarded for such 
equipment, and for a brief period of mild weather early in the days of 
National Army mobilization the country reveled in the statistics put out 
5 the Bureau of Public Information on the millions of this, that, and 
other thing contracted for. But the people who were getting the 
men together never knew at what rate the clothing that had been con- 
tracted for was being produced and delivered. The discrepanc 
men and supplies was not realized till the former needed the 
the latter was not forthcoming in sufficlent quantity. A production 
aad 75 priority board working with a chart would have avoided that 
uation. 

Roe yg pao the quantity-production chart I would hang a map of the 
United States. It is fair to assume from the muddle we are in that 
such a map has not been studied sufficiently. Because of that neglect 
and of the lack of the comprehensive plan for quantity production we 
are now 3 un industrial jam that is holding back eve 

hase of war work. We have not called it by its right name yet. Wwe 
have called it a coal shorta 
There was a coal shortage 


e 
„ which only suggests a part of the story. 
on of transportation and 


cause of conges' 
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there was congestion of transportation because all freight trains and 
all coal trains were headed in the same direction to the same two or 
Reine when we had a dozen other ports that were 

The ho o ire 0 
Atlante lected With; poole Moned aiana Dana DE On CDI aido Of tHe 
coaled, could have been avoided by having some of those ships loaded 
at the South Atlantie and Gulf ports. Wve would not have had the 
rail congestion if half of the commodities rushed to northern ports in 
a struggle of conflicting priority orders, and piled up on docks and in 
warehouses, had been sent over other routes to the southern ports, We 
would not have the 15 workless days’ order if the jam it was in- 
tended to relieve had been avoided by a scientific zoning system, whereby 
all of our rail and port facilities could have been used to the utmost. 

“This discussion of the industrial jam and the flow back to the fac- 
tories and the coal shortage and the need of a zoning system is all 
relevant to the matter of a 5 and 8 board and a pro- 
duction chart, because the Director General of Railroads and the Fuel 
Administrator should be members of such a board and under orders 
ood r without the fuel and the transportation the whole thing 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I want to take a minute to say 
that the statement which has just been read to ine is a capital 
comment on a situation in which we now find ourselves, and it 
is also a recommendation of a sane method of relieving it. It 
is not crimination or recrimination. Its virtue lies in the 
strength of detection of wrongs and the substitution of rem- 
edies which know no personal pique, but strives only for public 
good. I do not believe that any member of the committee or the 
House can be justly charged with either careless conduct or 
willful motive who refuses to close his eyes to wrongs and de- 
mands that they be speedily righted. Neither will he be subject 
to any unpleasant criticism for pointing out what is known to 
exist which ought not to be and recommending something that 
can and should be. It is far better than any persenal attack or 
meaningless generality urged against the statements of facts 
as to the condition of the War Department, which up to this 
time, so far as I can see, have not been answered. 

Mr. Chairman, this raises what is now a leading question be- 
fore the country. There seems to be an attempt to silence all 
criticism of methods now in vogue in the War Department. 
The charge is made that criticism in time of war is unpatriotic 
if not treasonable. Those who have pointed out specific facts 
ef weakness are charged with bad motives. Epithets have been 
hurled against them as ignorant, demagogic, and lacking in love 
of country. 

Mr. Chairman, innuendo is not argument, neither is sarcasm 
logie; neither is condemnation of a bad system answered by 
personal abuse of the one making the condemnation. Not all the 
invective of our modern Mirabeaus, nor all the impassioned 
oratory of our Patrick Henrys, nor all the eulogies of our Web- 
sters, graphically detailing the wonders and grandeur of our 
establishments, will answer the unvarnished and simple record 
of sickness and death of our youth called to the colors who have 
thus paid the penalty of national inefficiency before ever having 
the honor to fire a shot in defense of their country's honor, 
nor the hit-and-miss methods which see complete paralysis of 
the Nation’s resources in the face of its greatest crisis. Such 
fatalities when the result of conditions uncontrolled or uncon- 
trollable will be overlooked by the American people; but when 
controllable and yet defended on the basis that there have been 
no unnecessary blunders, in the face of the most startling testi- 
mony of conditions that must not be permitted to exist, the 
country will demand an accounting, and that soon. Instead 
of our silencing all criticism upon the assumption that all that 
can be known in war we know, and all that can be done we have 
done, the country’s responsible administration should recognize 
its inefficiency and be willing to accept constructive criticism 
in the interest not only of a united country but of an efficient 
government capable and willing to make any sacrifice necessary 
to do and to die for national honor. 

Undivided council is wisely sought when based upon freedom 
of expression by men of ability and responsibility, but it is 
the height of unwisdom if the result of either mediocrity or 
servility. In this supreme crisis this Congress must hold itself 
bound to commend the good and responsible and to condemn the 
bad, Otherwise the country will and should demand its place 
given over to men who will exercise this responsibility. This war 
must be fought to a successful ending, otherwise the blood and 
treasure will be in vain. I wish again to commend a study of 
the salient recommendations of the constructive builder, the 
engineer, in the confidence that improvements will be made even 
though their suggestion may come from those not in official 
circles and offered without solicitation, but in the interest of a 
common cause which must depend upon our very best of re- 
source, Let the country lift its gaze for a moment from what 
it has done and take one glance at what it has not yet done 
but must soon do, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, Mr. KNUTSON. 


„ 4 ATF Infe 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, on the 7th day of January I 
wee get this House upon conditions as I found them at Camp 
Cody, N. Mex. As the result of my remarks the governor of 
Minnesota directed the safety commission of that State to visit 
Camp Cody and other camps where Minnesota soldiers are en- 
camped and make n first-hand investigation. I desire at this 
time to send to the desk a report made by that commission on 
its return, which I ask to be read by the Clerk and printed in 
the Recorp. To this report I desire to supplement by inserting 
a portion of the report submitted to Gov. Harding, of Iowa, by 
the committee named by him to investigate the grent number 
of complaints received as to the unfitness of the location oceu- 
pied by Camp Cody for training purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Ruport on Camp Copy, DEMING, N. MEX., AND OTHER CAMPS. 


Camp Cody is located at Deming, N. Mex, ‘Three railroads, the 
Soathern Pacific, the El Paso & South western, and the Sunta Fe, run 
into vs Bie Its population immediately before the establishment of 

was 3,000. Its present number of inhabitants is estimated 
more re than 6,000. The 


at altitude is approximately 4,300 feet. ‘The 
air in this locality is very dry. The all is less than 12 inches 
3 The sun shines on about 320 Gays of the year. There are 


no files, mosquitoes, or insects of 
The temperature varies 


d, and the water is excellent. 
days 
are ust: y quite warm., 


an 
satr The n nights are cool and the 
g the winter montaa the 8 


of the night and day ay from 30° F. to 80° F. and 6 
summer ADIA from 40° F. to 90° F., showing a 50° 
between the day and 


CONDITIONS IX CITY, 
On account of the crowded conditions at Deming it ts dificult — 
kindu of the resid 


|, known as the 
rd, Paice is doing good werk in many lines, has been formed to 
in promoting -wholesome recreation and enterjainment for the 


soldiers. 
= CONDITION OF CAMP GROUND. 

The ground upon which the camp is located is very sandy, and the 
dust yen sand where the . drill are “several inches deep. 
Nearly every man — to cri location on this®.account. 
It was said that the air at times becomes so filled with this sandy 
dust as to almost completely obstruct one’s vision. The floors of 
the a ae and 8 become covered with it in such rp 

or their 


that it impossible the men to seg A, ers R 
days w. the wind is not blowing and men are not drilling the 
air is clear and e. Those living in the city would not be 


soldiers, who 
through it are continual! 


8 AND SANITARY CONDITIONS, 
The capacity of the 3 y approximately 30,000 men. 
ent 3 located there 4.80. Th The tents are 14 by 14. . 
of the Minnesota Daan — — eight men — each tent, but orders 
have been issued to reduce the number to five as soen as sufficient 


tents arrive. The water 8 of ae camp is t the 
is not what it ought to be. he n system a installed for 
The tollet fa ities are est Ä Incinerators 


drainage purposes. 
are . dispose all ‘kitchen waste and 


sald he received very kind and efficient treatment from both doctors 

nurses. There was very little complaint about the hospital food 
or clothing. A few said that the food was cold and unfit to eat, and 
one or two stated that the quantity was not sufficient. 


SICK AND DEATH RATE, 


The total number of men at the camp at the time of our visit, as 
above stated, was 24.867. The total number in hospital and quarantine 
was 1,191, which, of course, includes ot, who were not seriously. ill. 
The sick rate was 43 per thousand. This is the lowest since camp was 
organized. The maximum was 64 per thousand for the week ending 
January 4, 1918. The total number of deaths from all causes since 
the opening of the camp was 83. With the continuation of this pro- 
portion for one year, the annual death rate will be about eight per thou- 


K IN DS OF DISEASES, 


The different and 8 kinds of disenscs and the number afflicted 
therewith were as follows: 


Total nnm- 
Totalin from A: 
on Jan. 18. % to 
1018. 


YEXEREAL DISEASES. 
Only about 24 per cent of the 24,867 men are reported to have been 
diseases. 


9 —.— venereal A total of 41 had sy is before going 


No new lis cases were reported since camp 
Se Six hun and E niy 1 men had other 
diseases before arrival at EA SMIS 19 cases were developed at 
to 8 th 


Reports, therefore, relative 
tuation Bana 9 — greatly exaggerated, 


OFFICERS, 


The commanding general and his staff are very efficient and doing 
excellent work. There was seme evidence to the effect that certain 
officers were ae a spirit of ae been which to 
create a dissatisfied feeling on the of those in the ranks. Such 
5 or an part of the officers uid be climinated, This epee 
time f e showing of such autocratic spirit. The medical cers 
in in charge of the — and orming other duties are high-class 
are, however, under certain handicaps, such as 
the 836 herein referred to, the difiteul due to the sand 
and dust, and the extreme variation between night and day tempera- 
tures, together with the lowered vitality of the soldiers occasioned by 
the necessary intensive eet to ch most of the men were not 
accustomed before entering the camp. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN DIFFERENT CAMPS. 


The F of conditions at Camp Si with others, such as 
those àt Camp Kearney, near San Diego, Fort Winfield Scott, 
in e Francisco; Camp Lewis, at American Tite Wash.; Camp Pike, 

— Ark. ; * Barracks, St. Louis, Mo.: Camp 
Moines, — shows that the ho 


2 tal and sa spat t at 
Camp Cody have been Cody were i by the responsible authorities. The hos- 
at Camp 


to the . 


At 


stoves. The 1 inadequate. equate and incomplete, while those of the 3 
Electric lights were found in the posp tents, and mess | to be adequate and 98 In all places 888 8 except Spt Cano Cod: 
halis, but candles, which were furnish — or e eats the tents | the diet kitchens were equipped so, that they could be used for rr 
of the men, did not give suffi ight. It was also reported that and heating purposes, bling the attendants to serve warm an 
there was an insufficient amount ot toes for extinguishing fires that proper 1 to the Patients at all par Except at Camp Cody, 
might occur. eee hts were furnished t all the men, At Camp Kearney no 
* : : artificial eat is required. t Camp Lewis and Camp Pike the bar- 
The subsistence was very ad te. No complaints were made as | racks are 3 with 3 At Camp Cody each hospital 
to the meals in the mess aS ee ee eee had suficien 


halls. 
uniforms and the facilities for clean 
cent of the men were 
required ordnance. ‘The 
had not been provided with sufficient fleld-artillery equipment. 
NUMBER OF DOCTORS. 


patients, as most of the doctors are engaged in a 


NURSES. 

There are 49 registered woman nurses. The 
nurses to the number of es is about 1 to 24. 
attendants at the hospital, and 1,546 privates in the 
most of whom are available for service, but inex 
of work. ‘The camp is in great need of more 


HOSPITAL BQUIPMENT. 


Fea hospital Jacks adequate sewerage, as the eins er buildings are 
t equipped with baths and other necessary plumbing ‘fixtures. 
provements are being contemplated and some new materials to be used 
‘or this purpose are now on the ground. None of the wards — 
to be equipped with diet kitchens, essential to the servin 
the best manner. The men in certain 


Fiere are of these 
ere are Tt a 
. — this 


unte nurses. 


in 
wards, such as the e 
ward, are too crowded. Nearly every sick Minnesota man ed 


t 
their clothing were ample. 
5 ee w with rifes, belts, ship 
Minnesota Artillery Regiment 


ward has a hot-air furnace at each end of the ward, and the tents of 
with stoves. The wood used ‘in 


ag in fr long distances, and rentl ch dee regen —5 
om apps! y much expense is neces- 
The operating 


sary. rooms pr the other hospitals were rally supe- 
rior to those at ae Cody, being more commodious, better ii nied, 
e same can ental 


and more elaborately equipped. be said of the 
departments. Certain ef 


The capacity of the barracks is 4,500, while the number there 
for a short time was 16,000, but now reduced to less than 4,500. 


COMPARISON OF HEALTH CONDITIONS. 


In comparing the different localities as to health conditions it is 
apparent that the contagious diseases are found in about the same 
propertion. ‘There is very little difference, proportionately, in the 
number of men who contract venereal diseases after they reach the 
cam When, however, one consigers such serious illnesses as pneu- 
mon a, acute otitis, inflammatory rheumatism, and erysipelas the com- 
pe arison ier the camps on the Pacific slope and Camp Cody, Camp 

ike, and Cam makes it appear that the climatic and other 
local fue Heroin have some effect in causing these particular diseases. 


PNEUMONIA, 
At Camp Cod there are now 188 men out of 24,867 afflicted with 
neumonia. In mp Kearney there are 61 men out of 25,000. At Fort 
Winfield Scott there is 1 out of 2.930. In Camp Lewis there are 35 out 
of about 34.000. ‘There are therefore proportionately more than three 
times as many suffering from pneumonia at Camp Cody than at any 
one of the places on the western coast. At Camp Pike, however, the 
number of pneumonia cases was larger by far than at any other camp. 
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RHEUMATISN. 
In Camp Cody there were 190 men out of 24.867 afflicted with rheuma- 


tism.. At Camp Kearney only 15 out of 25,000. There were no cases 
reported at either Fort Winfield Scott or Camp Lewis. 
ACUTE OTITIS. 


Of those suffering with acute otitis (ear infection) there were 43 at 
Camp Cody and only a very few, following measles, at Camp Kearney. 
At Fort Winfield Scott there was one and none was reported at Camp 
Lewis. 
ERYSIPELAS, 
We found 34 i og eases at Camp Cody, 3 at Camp Kearney, and 
none was reported at Fort Winfield Scott, and only 6 at Camp Lewis. 


DEATHS. 


The number of deaths at Camp Pike exceed the number at any of the 
other camps. The total number was not given to the members of the 
committee visiting this ore: At Camp 
the opening of the camp. t Camp Kearney, which opened about the 
same time with an equal number of men, 60 have died. At Fort Win- 
field Scott, out of the 2,900 drafted and recruited men located there, 
there were 2 deaths in the one month during which they have been sta- 
tioned at this fort. At Camp Lewis, with the largest number of men, 


‘ody 83 men have died since 


there have been 50 deaths. 
DEDUCTIONS. 


From these figures one is led to believe that the dust and sand, the 
high altitude, and extreme variation of day and night temperatures at 
Camp Cody are more conducive to pneumonia, rheumatism, acute otitis, 
and possibly erysipelas than the climatic conditions on the Pacific 
coast. 

THR EFFECT ON PNEUMONIA, ACUTE OTITIS, AND RITBUMATIC FEVER. 

The dust and sand, which irritates the nostrils and threat, causing 
tonsilitis and bronchial affections, appear to be the source in a lar, 
measure of pneumonia, acute otitis, and rheumatic fever, ‘The inhabit- 
ants of Deming, who have resided there for years, have not been afflicted 
with these diseases to any great extent, but the residents are acclimated 
and do not come into contact with the dust and sand to the same degree 
as do the soldiers, who, as has already been stated, by their marchin; 
in large bodies are continually raising s fine sandy dust and compell 
te inhale it. 

‘THE EFFECT ON VARIATION IN TEMPERATURE. 

The great variation between baa and night temperatures, due to the 
high altitude, may also be responsibie in a large measure for pneumonia 
and the bad throat conditions which are direet precedents of acute otitis 
and inflammatory rheumatism. The cold nights spent in tents by men 
who, during the day, have been very warm must have a bad effect upon 
their health. The unusually large number of cases of acute otitis and 
also of rheumatic fever which constitutes one of the most distressing 
and often permanently disabling of all diseases can be accounted for 
only by reason of the excessive number of tonsilitis cases due in all 
probability to the causes hereinbefore stated. 


ERYSIPELAS. 


Since the opening of the camp there have been 90 cases of erysipelas 
among the men, It is impossible to say why so many should have been 
afflicted with this disease unless in this connection also the sand and 
dust cause an irritation of the nose and face, which thus o 
avenue for infection. It is of course recognized that erysi sisa 
contagious disease and the grouping together of so many men might also 
be responsible for this epidemic, 

CONCLUSION AS TO CAUSE OF DISEASE. 


While the medical men at Deming differ as to which condition is the 
greatest factor in causing the prevailing illnesses, it is our opinion that 
conditions heretofore stated must be responsible in a large measure for 
the great number of those diseases, which are found at Deming to a 
greater extent than elsewhere. 

SOME OBJECTION TO ANY CLIMATE, 


We heard of some objection to the climate in all the camps we visited 
except at Camp Kearney. At Deming it was the dust. At Fort Win- 
field Scott it was fogs. At Camp Levis It was the rain, which has 
been falling nearly every day for months. At Camp Pike it was slush. 
At Camp Dodge it was snow and cold. There appear, however, not to 
be such bad results in the West as the diseases herein indicated as at 
Camp Cody and in some ef the other camps. The Minnesota boys at Fort 
Winfield Scott were especially pleased with the San ncisco climate 
and with the conditions generally at this fort. About 96 Minnesota 
men were discharged on the day of our visit because of physical disa- 
bility. The officers in charge complained on account of the negligent 
examination of the men by local doctors. At Camp Kearney, near 
San Diego, Cal., we heard nothing but favorable comments about the 
climatic situation. Since the opening of the camp the men there had 
not lost one hour on account of weather conditions. 

UNLESS CONDITIONS ARE REMEDIED REMOVAL IS RECOMMENDED. 


Our soldiers who are willing to make the supreme sacrifice are 
entitled to the best location that can be found. o refuse to select a 
pore and healthy site for their training, or to fall to kee 
ished camps in a sani condition, would be criminal negligence mer- 
iting the severest punishment possible. The largest number of Minne- 
sota troops is located at org Cody. There are some at Camp Pike 
and a smaller number in San Francisco, Unless the sickness at Camp 
Pike can be reduced, and unless something can be done at Camp Cody 
to eliminate the dust by the adequate oiling of all the streets and the 
open ground of the whole camp, or to relieve in some other way the 
serious and disagreeable conditions above referred to, the troops should, 
in our opinion, be moved from these places to Camp Kearney, where 
there are ample facilities for . a new camp and for the training 
of hundreds of thousands of men, if necessary, with proportionate) 
much less expense and with greater possibilities for the saving of life 
and the prevention of disease. 

A. A. BURNQUIST, 


J. 
Governor and Chairman of Minnesota 
Commission of Public Safety. 
CAS. H. MARCH, 
Vice Chairman of Minnesota Commission 
of Public Safety. 
LYNDON A. SMITH, 
Attorney General of Minnesota, 
Water F. RHINOw, 
Adjutant General of Minnesota, 
O. W. HoLcoma, M. D., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Copy CONDITIONS BETTERED—INVESTIGATORS Report IMPROVEMENT aT 
CamMp—Srre, ONLY, Is UNFAVORABLE—KENNEDY AND JEPSON, AP- 
POINTED BY Gov. HARDING, FILE STATEMENT OF Fixpixas DURING 
Visir ro New Mexico ENCAMPMENT. 

Administration of Army affairs at Camp Cony. Deming, N. Mex., 
where hundreds of Sioux City soldiers are stationed, yesterday was 
iven the official “0. K.” of the mission of investigators sent from 
loux City to Deming by Gov. W. L. 3 

Only the location of the camp was criticized in the 10. page report 
which was submitted by J. L. Kennedy and Dr. William epson, the 
investigators, to the Sioux City chapter of the Red Cross and to thh 
kovera, 7 5 the criticism of that was moderately phrased as not the 
mos eal.” : 

The investigators noted a marked improvement in the condition in 
the camp and blamed the system rather than officers in charge for the 
situation as it existed there several weeks ago. 


TEXT OF THE REPORT, 
The report follows: 


“To his excellency W. L. HARDING, governor of Iowa: 


“Pursuant of your instructions under date of January 14, we pro- 
ceeded to Cam ‘ody, at Deming, N. Mex., arriving there on the 20th 
instant, and the following morning undertook the inspection of the 
camp, having first received the consent of the commanding officer, 
Gen. Blockson, who placed at our disposal every opportunity to make 
pial investigation as we deemed necessary in the fulfillment of our 

ssion. 

“In the fulfillment of our mission as set forth in your instructions 
we were guided by the impression that it was your desire that our in- 
vestigation should be carried on with a view of determining the exist- 
ence of condifions inimical to the health and welfare of the troops 
stationed at the camp. 

“Social environment: The social environment of the camps, in so far 
as furnishing any factor deleterious to the morale or health of the 
troops, is all that could be well asked for. The city of Deming, with 
a population not in excess of 3,000, would normally present but a lim- 
ited opportunity for vice, except such as would directly surround the 
liquor traffic. As trafficking In liquor has been abolished in the city 
and strict regulations exist against its introduction Into camp, the 
amount of liquor finding its way to the troops must be limited to that 
which can be clandestinely introduced, and this, by reason of the care 
exercised to prevent it, must be most limited in quantity. Similarly, 
every effort is apparently exercised to prevent contact with such of 
the opposite sex as would lead to moral deterioration, which statement 
is supported by the records of the division surgeon's office, which shows 
that of 679 cases of venereal disease appearing among the troops, 660 
were contracted in civil life and 19 from exposure since arrival at the 
camp, and over one-half of said 19 cases—namely, 12—occurred during 
the first month of the mobilization, a period when the machinery of 
protection had not reached its maximum of efficiency. In the light of 
the foregoing facts, it is believed that it may well be questioned if au 
equal number of men anywhere are leading a more moral life than 
the troops at this camp, certainly nowhere in civil life. The Y. M. 
C. A. and K. C. organizations and provided buildings at the camp 
supply the men with the needed recreational amusements. Such as 
seater by us were well filled and the entertainment ‘of good 
qu . 

PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT, 


“Camp site: The camp is located in a level valley, altitude about 
4,300 feet, surrounded by low ranges of mountains distant some 15 to 
30 miles and more. The soil is composed largely of sand, much of 
which is shifted from N to place by the winds, which at times leads 
to such clouds of dust as to obscure from view only objects a short 
distance away, in consequence of which troop movements at times must 
be temporarily suspended. Personally, we had no op rtunity of ob- 
serving these sandstorms, but all oral evidence was to t effect, while 
the drifts of the fine sand about the sparse vegetation of mesquite and 
Yucca plants gave evidence of this sand movement; furthermore, the 
depths to which vehicles and the feet of men and animals penetrated 
the sand in many places gave evidence of the great sand and dust 
movement possible. 

“ That at times the sand and dust-laden air is a factor to some degree 
detrimental to the health of the troops seems to us a reasonable assump- 
tion based upon the fact that workers in dust in civil life are well recog- 
nized to be especially prone to 8 affections, pneumonia koniosis, 
in consequence of the ge done to pulmonary structures by the par- 
ticles of foreign substances inhaled. 


FLYING SAND CONTAMINATED. 


“If the sand and dust is contaminated by pathogenic germs, the same 
may constitute an added factor of pethogesed . That the soil must 
be contaminated from time to time by the excreta of animals and men 
when away from comp ou maneuvers goes without saying, and as thero 
has no all amount sufficient to carry the organic material 
and germs away in surface water or into the soil to a depth where no 
longer capable of being carried about by the currents of air, the ac- 
cumulations of five months, less such as have been destroyed by the 
gana action, must at this time be present in the ever-shifting sand and 

us a 

“ While the sun’s action may suffice for the soil sterilization in the 
heated months of summer, it seems to us questionable whether the same 
holds true of the cooler months of winter. 

To the conception upon our part of sand infection and consequent 
aid infection at such times when moderate currents are produced, we 
would attribute in part the apparent tendency to infections in and 
about the respiratory tract. 

“The question as of the degree of aid infection we reserve for a 
supplemental report, a 

CLIMATIC CONDITIONS IN CAMP. 


“ There is apparently noth in the climatic conditions which would 
exercise a deleterious effect, unless it be the marked difference between 
diurnal and n rnal bry Felcher increased in its effect by the rarity 
of the air, making it difficult for the men to adjust their clothing 
requirements to the changing needs. 

‘This difficulty would be accentuated when the men are undergoing 
marked physical exercise, especially at this altitude, as it is probably 
performed with more difficulty than in lower altitudes. The practically 
constant sunshine and aridity are in themselves beneficent. 

The water supply is abundant and of the best quality. 

“Food: Our report upon the food, its preparation and serving, is 
based upon an examination of organizations selected at random by us, 
In our opinion, ample and wholesome food is issued to the men, perish- 
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ble food being stored in company refrigerators after use. The food 
15 well prepared by company cocks, who have been instructed in their 
duties, which is served to the men in mess halls, well heated and venti- 
lated and equipped for the purpose. The food, as_ to A and 

uantity, preservation and serving must leave little, if anything, to be 
Airea, and nothing in connection therewith can act deleteriously to 
the health of the men, 

QUARTERS OF THE SOLDIERS, 

“The men's quarters consist of pyramidal tents, floored and with 
sides boarded up, heated with Sibley stoves, and adequately ventilated. 
Five men are quartered in each tent, which can not be in excess of the 
number which hygienic requirements would impose. Each man is now 
provided with a cot and four blankets, which number appears to be 
adequate to meet the men's needs in this respect. Ing of many 
men as to the adequacy of the bedding allowance elicited no complaints 
unless it be that the issue of additional blankets from time to time 
to meet the increasing needs with increasing cold was unduly tardy. 
We are of the opinion that the men can suffer but little, if any, from 
deficient shelter or bed clothing. There is, however, a possibility that 
the men may subject themselves to conditions in their tents which are 
not conducive to che greatest safeguarding of their health, in that 
they maintain heat in their tents until ready to retire, and possibly 
afterwards, until the wood burns up, with the result that their quar- 
ters when they retire mey have a temperature of about 70° F., and 
as the fire goes out it will fall so by morning it may have dropped to 
nearly zero, as was the case while we were there. nder such condi- 
tions the men are either too warmly covered in the early 1 80 of the 
night or not sufficiently by morning. It is believed that it would be 
advantageous if the men were to retire in cold tents, so that when 
covering themselves for the night the temperature conditions might 
more nearly approximate those of the morning. Whether it would be 

ractical to have the men retire in cold quarters, we may not say, 

t would require that the men spend at least the latter part of the 
evening before retiring in the mess hall, so that their tent fires might 
be extinguished.” 

Mr. Grass was given leave by unanimous consent to revise 
and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. FLOOD. Has the gentleman concluded? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thought that the gentleman would take up 
all the afternoon, and I was obliged to give 15 minutes time 
that I had promised to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Rarney] to the gentleman from Virginia. I want to ask unani- 
mous consent when we get into the House that Mr. RAINEY 
may address the House for 15 minutes to-morrow morning. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I might find some one that 
would want to use the balance of the time that I have. I will 
consent to the gentleman’s request if the gentleman will agree 
that these men who are not here or some other person may have 
15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Very well. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Humpyreys, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
9314, the Diplomatie and Consular appropriation bill, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns this afternoon it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand it is the purpose to take up the bill under the five-minute 
rule to-morrow. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think there is no occasion to incon- 
venience Members by bringing them here that early, and I 
object. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate on this bill may be concluded to-morrow in 30 
minutes, 15 minutes to be controlled by me and 15 minutes by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. LONDON. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RaIN RT] informed me that he was going to 
speak on the breaking up of the convention of Social Democrats 
in South Dakota. If he speaks on that subject, I want 5 or 10 
minutes to reply. Will the gentleman make it 40 minutes? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Rarney] notify the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman from Illinois was kind enough 
to let me know that he was going to speak on that subject and 
asked me to be present. a 
Mr. FLOOD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make it 40 minutes, so 
that the gentleman from New York may have 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that-general debate be limited to 40 minutes, he to 
haye 15 minutes, the gentleman from Wisconsin 15 minutes; 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
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and if the gentleman from Illinois discourses on the North 
Dakota incident the gentleman from New York shall have 10 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 41 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
February 8, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of State 
submitting a ‘supplemental estimate of appropriation required 
by the Department of State to complete the arrangements and 
proyide for the entertainment of the Fifteenth International 
Congress Against Alcoholism, to be held in the United States 
(H. Doc. No. 920); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting list of executive papers not needed or useful in the trans- 
action of current business of the department and have no 
permanent or historical interest (H. Doc. No. 921) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9641) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 287), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
9248) to prevent extortion, to impose taxes upon certain incomes 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 288), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
235) granting to certain persons in the active war service an 
extension of time within which applications for insurance may 
be made under section 401 of the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, as 
amended by the act approved October 6, 1917, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 289), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8125) for 
the relief of James W. Kingon, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 9642) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to provide housing for war needs; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9648) to provide 
for the traveling expenses of soldiers in the United States Army 
when on furlough; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9644) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to remove or dispose of timber 
on the Three Tree Point Military Reservation and the Fort 
Canby Military Reservation, in the State of Washington; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9645) providing for the appoint- 
ment of inspectors to take the state of the meters for the gas 
and electric light consumers of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9646) to fix the price of gas in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9647) to provide for the issuing of circu- 
lating notes of the United States; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9648) fixing the maximum price of eleetric 
current to consumers in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 9649) for enlistment and ap- 
pointment of officers in the National Guard, District of Colum- 
bia, during the period of the war; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution (H. Res, 245) to direct the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to report to Congress 
immediately what steps, if any, have been taken by them to 
enforce section 11 of an act approved March 4, 1913, entitled 
“An act to direct the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to bring a suit in equity in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia to dissolve the corporation known as the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co.“; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 9641) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors; committed to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9650) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Andrew C. Patterson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 8 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 9651) granting a pension to 
Marion Rosser; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9652) granting a pension to Robert Don- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9653) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh M. Costner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9654) granting an increase of pension to 
Abner D. Rutherford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9655) granting an increase of pension to 
Luther S. Campbell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9656) granting an increase of 
pension to Isaac S. Brundage; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9657) for the relief of Benjamin F. Burch; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 9658) granting an increase 
of pension to Uriah Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9659) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin Hereford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9660) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Munday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9661) granting a pension to Colann Blakely ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9662) granting a pension to Elizabeth J. 
Points; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9663) granting a pension to Henry Borg- 
hardt; te the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9664) granting a pension to Samuel D. 
Lee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9665) granting a pension to 
Flora A. Hubbard and her minor children; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 9666) for the relief of 
Stephen J. Haff; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9667) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John M. Hall; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9668) to correct the military record of 
Alfred J. Carter; to the Committee on Military rs. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 9669) granting an increase of 
pension to Newell S. Lord; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 9670) granting an increase of 
pension to Isaac Boyce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBY: A bill (H. R. 9671) granting an increase of 
pension to Lambert Conner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9672) granting 
an increase of pension to Warren F. Sherman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 9678) for the 
nee of Nathan B. Wilber; to the Committee on Military 

airs. f 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 9674) granting an increase of 
pension to Alfred J. Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bin (H. R. 9675) granting a pension to 
Stella Archer Simson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WELTY: A bin (H. R. 9676) granting an increase of 
Pension to Daniel Ault; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the grand 
jury of the United States district court at Juneau, Alaska, nffirm- 
ing their loyalty, and pledging their best efforts to bring the war 
to a suceessful termination; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the National Single 
Tax League, favoring legislation to raise Federal revenue 
through land-valne taxes, and protesting against the Fletcher 
bill, appropriating $50,000,000 to pay landowners for what the 
cee 10 “legalized blackmail”; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petition of the Vermont Dairy- 
men’s Association, favoring the bill authorizing an increased ap- 
propriation for the control and eradication of tuberculosis among 
live stock and food animals, and protesting against the removal 
of te tax on colored oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr, FULLER of Ilinois: Memorial of the Massachusetts 
Dairymen’s. Association, for repeal of the second-class postage 
provision of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the La Safle Portland Cement Co., of La 
Salle, III., relative to improvement of inland waterways; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial adopted by a convention of short-line rail- 
roads, relative to pending railroad legislation. Also a petition 
of the Westchester County (N. Y.) Commission of Safety, for 
the daylight-saving bill; to the Commission on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Vincent Veprek, Boston, 
Mass., requesting that the independence of the Czecho-Slovaks be 
recognized and a Czecho-Slovak State be organized; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Petition of the Delta 
Shakespeare Club, of Lake Village, Ark., favoring the repeal of 
zone rates system of postage on second-class periodicals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of the Civic 
Club of Philadelphia, protesting against the zonal system as ap- 
plied to postal rates for periodicals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of Maryland State Board 
of Forestry, favoring S. 8344; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Oriole Branch No. 176, National Associatior 
of Letter Carriers, favoring H. R. 9414; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., 
opposing the eight-hour law; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petitions of P. Gallagher Realty Co. and J, A. Bokel Co., 
opposing repeal of zone system for periodicals, and of A. N. 
Fleagle, favoring such repeal; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of the Woman's City Club, of 
Long Beach, Cal., protesting against the zone postal amendment 
to the war-revenue bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of citizens of York, 
N. Y., in public meeting, urging the passage by Congress of 
emergency war prohibition measures; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Ossian Church, Dansville, N. Y., urging 
the passage of emergency war prohibition; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of residents of Attica, N. Y., in mass meeting, 
urging the passage by Congress of a resolution to amend the Fed- 
eral Constitution to prohibit polygamy and polygamous cohabita- 
tion ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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Also, petition of the congregations of the Methodist and Con- 
gregational Churches of Arcade, N. X., urging the passage by 
Congress of nationsl emergency war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Š 

Also, petition of Andrew Barber and 44 other residents of 
Greigsville, N. Y., urging the passage by Congress of imme- 
diate emergency war prohibition; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mr. J. W. Bray and 16 other gentlemen, 
urging the passage by Congress of an amendment to the Federal 
draft law permitting the sons of farmers to be furloughed for 
work on the farms during the summer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of various farmers in the thirty- 
third New York district for relief in the conditions surrounding 
the production of crops and the securing of adequate help; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: Papers to accompany 
House bill 8125, for the relief of James W. Kinzon; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of William W. Cotton, forest com- 
missioner, city of Newton, Mass., on Senate bill 3344; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE. 
Frmay, February &, 1918. 


Rey. J. L. Kibler, of the city of Washington, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O God, our heavenly Father, we come to Thee for Thy bless- 
ing. Realizing our position and our responsibility in the strife 
of the world to-day, we come to Thee for wisdom and we look 
up to Thee for Thy guiding hand. We are still dependent upon 
Thee, O God. Thou art the Creator of all worlds, the Ruler 
over all nations, and the Judge of all men. We humble our- 
Selves ‘therefore under Thy mighty hand and trust in Thy 
almighty power. May we seek our peace and safety, our suc- 
cesses and triumphs, only in harmony with Thy righteous laws. 
May Thy servants in the Senate to-day, in all their delibera- 
tions, reflect to the honor of Thy name in the accomplishment 
of Thy purposes, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following communication, which will be inserted in the 
Record and placed on file. 

The communication is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF Srarn, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., February 4, 1918. 
Hon. Tuomas R. MARSHALL, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: Agreeable to a resolution adopted by the fifteenth legisla- 
tive assembly in extraordinary session, I am inclosing a copy of reso- 
lution relating to the ratification of amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States regarding the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxi- 


cating liquors. 
Yours, very truly, THomas HALL, 
Secretary of State, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Department of State, State of North Dakota, 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 

I, Thomas Hall, secretary of state of the State of North Dakota, do 
hereby certify that the attached resolution is a true and 8 copy 
of a certain concurrent resolution adopted by the fifteenth legislative 
assembly in extraordinary session beginning January 23 and en 
January 29, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred ani 
eighteen. 

Dated at Bismarck, N. Dak., on this 30th day of January, A. D. 1918. 

LSRAL. J Tuomas HALL, 
Secretary of State. 


A joint resolution (H. R. 8) ratifying a eee 
onstitution of the United States of America. 
Harris.) 

Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States 
of America, at the second session, by a constitutional majority of 
two-thirds thereof, made and passed the following pro tion to 
amend the Constitution of the United States of America, in the 
following words, to wit: 


*Joint resolution proposing on Mos yee rae to the Constitution of the 
n es.“ 


Nesolved by the Senate and House 8 of the United 
States of America in ee ag dag assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution 


amendment to the 
(Introduced by Mr. 


be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as a pit of 
the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several States, 
as provided by the Constitution: 

“ ARTICLE —, Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating Hquors 
within, the importation therof into, or the exportation thereof from 
the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage 1 is hereby prohibited. 

Sk. 2. e Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendmeat to the Constitutfon by the legislatures of the 
several States, as 8 in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission hereof to the States by Congress.” 

Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota, 
duly convened, That the said foregoing pro amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States of America be, and the same is hereby, 
entities OF. the legislative assembly of the State of North Dakota; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this preamble and joint resolution 
be forwarded by the poremos of this State to the Secretary of State of 
the United States of America, at Washington, to the presiding officer 
of the Senate of the United States and to the Speaker of he House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

Approved 4.45 p. m., January 28, 1918. 8 


LYNN J. Frazier, Governor. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of Charles Herzer Camp, 
No. 22, of Dodge City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation granting pensions to widows and orphans of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, the Chinese Expedition, and the 
Philippine Insurrection, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kansas, 
praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amendment 
to the legislatures of the several States, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kansas, 
praying for the enactment of legislation creating a pharmaceu- 
tical corps in the Army, which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture remonstrating against the repeal of the present 
rate on second-class mail matter, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of Forest Grange, 
No. 362, Patrons of Husbandry, of Big Rapids, Mich., praying 
for a repeal of the zone rate of postage on magazines, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Adrian, 
Mich., praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amend- 
ment to the legislatures of the several States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Merchants’ 
Association of Cadillac, Mich., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation raising the rates on second-class mail matter, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of Slovak League, Local 
Branch No. 167, of New Britain; of the Bohemian National Alli- 
ance of New Britain; and of the Bohemian National Alliance 
Branch of Norwalk, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
the liberation and unification of the Czecho-Slovaks of Austria- 
Hungary into one independent Czecho-Slovak State, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Milford, 
Conn., praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amend- 
ment to the legislatures of the several States, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I ask to have inserted in the RECORD a 
telegram signed by the mayor and a large number of prominent 
citizens of the mining district of Ely, in my State. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

ELY, NEV., January 31, 1918, 


Senator CHARLES B. HENDERSON, 
Washington, D. O.: 


In common with the patriotic ople of every community in this 
country, we are behind President Wilson to the limit. He should have 
an absolutely free hand in the conduct of the war. We oppose any 
legislation tending to hamper him in the slightest degree. We are like- 
wise opposed to public investigations and public detailed criticisms at 
this time because of furnishing beneficial information to the enemy 
and material for publication in hostile countries, which will unques- 
tlonably prolong the war yy giving nee of those nations false im- 
pressions as to our unity of purpose. If investigations and criticisms 
must be had, we favor strict executive sessions. 


If any Congressman 


never makes mistakes, let him stand up. This is no time for public 
5 denunciatory of the work of the administration in conduct 
of the war, but rather for the active aid and assistance of every 
patriotic citizen, including certain Members of Congress. Politics must 

to interfere. This is going to be an unhealthy country 


not be allowed 
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for those who even SAIT serve the enemy or stand in the way of the 
people and their soldiers in winning this war by undivided and whole- 
su rt. 

4 B. Witcher, mayor; Frank Callaway, rancher; Chas. S. 
Chandler, lawyer ; ‘Chas. A. Walker, lawyer; J. S. Bennet 

Telephone Co., tendent; Alex. Baird, deputy mine 

inspector; C. A. dy, lawyer; Geo. P. An 

W. R. Trusda 


bers, es Rai 5, 
ictan ; J. Jackson, 
We physician: J. M. cais? — of peace; An- 
tho urich, lawyer; W. E. Sere) carpenter; Geo. 
L. Whitel tely, district attorney; J. M. Lockhart, lawyer; 
Tosoh V. Murphy, merchant (and a thousand more if 
necessary). 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr, MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, te which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5489) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange for lands in private ownership lands 
formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co,, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 255) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3391) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to G. H. Beckwith for certain land within the 
Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont., reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 254) thereon. 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Pensions I report back 
favorably. without amendment the bill (S. 3783) to amend an 
act entitled “An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers, and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico,” approved May 11, 1912. 

I wish to give notice to the Senate that I expect to call up 
the bill just as soon as possible. In the meantime I shall either 
prepare a report upon the bill, as soon as I receive certain in- 
formation from the Pension Bureau, or make a statement to the 
Senate in relation to the same. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED: 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the seeond time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3788) to pay certain taxes to the county of Stevens, 
State of Washington; and 

A bill (S. 3789) to pay certain taxes to the county of Ferry, 
State of Washington; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3790) providing for the establishment of a radio 
station on Unga Island, Alaska; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8791) to aid in the erection of a monument to 
Indian Timothy at his grave near Alpowa, Asotin County, Wash. ; 
to the Cemmittee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 3792) granting to the State of Washington public 
lands to aid in the construction and maintenance of public 
roads, to promote the study of forestry, to promote the study 
and development of horticulture, and to promote vocational edu- 
cation in the State of Washington; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3793) to provide for the leasing of lands in Alaska 
fer stock breeding and other purposes; te the Cemmittee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: - 

A bill (S. 3794) granting an increase of pension to Warren 
H. Rhoades (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3795) to secure greater cooperation between the 
United States Reclamation. Service and irrigation districts 
organized under State laws; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3796) granting an increase of pension to Hiram N. 
Brann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3797) validating certain applications fer and entries 
ef public lands, and for other Free to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


FARM LABORERS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I introduce a bill which has 
been prepared after consultation, as I understand, with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It is rather crude, but it embodies an 
idea that I am in favor of. I do not know whether I favor the 
bill in all its particulars; so I desire to introduce it, by request, 
in order that it may have consideration by the committee and 
also by the department. 

The bill (S. 3787) to provide competent farm laborers during 
the war, through Government training camps, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS. 

Mr. KENYON. I introduce a joint resolution providing for 
an amendment to the Constitution, and I want to intrude on 
the rules just enough to explain it. 

Section 2 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
provides that— 

The House of Representatives shall be of Members chosen. 
every second year gi the 88 of the States, and the electors 


in each State shall have the — ualifications 5 for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the te legislature. 


Mr. President, I think to those who have studied the ques- 
tion it is a matter of some interest and rather shocking that we 
have in this country at least seven States where men can yote 
for Members of the House of Representatives and electors to 
choose a President of the United States who are not citizens of 
the United States. That is up to the various States under 
this constitutional provision. Such a thing ought not to be, it 
seems to me. This amendment of mine will provide that sec- 
tion 2 shall be so amended that the electors of the States vot- 
ing for Members of Congress must be citizens of the United 
States. At some later 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Has the Senator the names of the 
States that afford that opportunity to aliens? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are nine of them. 

Mr. KENYON. The Vice President says there are nine of 
them. He suggested that to me the other day. I followed it 
down and I found seven. The States I have found are Arkansas, 
Kansas, South Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri, Indiana, and Texas. 
The names of the two others might be supplied by the Vice 
President. 

I trust that the Committee on the Judiciary will make a 
report on this amendment, se that we may start it going on its 
round through the States. It is time to correct the Constitu- 
tion in this respect, and in the interest of Americanism, that 
men who vote for Members of Congress shall at least be citizens 
of the United States. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 130) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMISSION ON NAVY YARDS AND NAVAL STATIONS (H. DOC. 
1946, PT. 6, 64TH CONG., 2D SESS.). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


NO, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress, Re- 
port No. 6 ef the Commission on Navy Yards and Naval Stations. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
THE WHITE Hotse, February 8, 1918. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT BILL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I understood that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THomas] intended to address the Senate 
this morning. He is out of the Chamber for the moment. I 
wish therefore to move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3648) for the retirement of public-school 
teachers in the District of Columbia, with the understanding 
that when it is laid before the Senate, if the Senator from Calo- 
rado is here, we will give him an opportunity to speak. I make 


that motion. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 


Senator from New Hampshire. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole proceeded to consider the bill. 
Mr. HOLLIS. I am prepared at this time to explain the bill 
in as much detail as anyone may desire. I can give a synopsis of 
it in a few moments. If no one desires to have the bill read in 
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full, I will ask unanimous- consent that the reading of the bill 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. SMOOT! Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoaras} is in the Chamber, and I Will ask him if he will not 
yield to me for about five minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS, I do not see how I can yield when the Senator: 
from Utah has the floor: [Laughter.] 

A NATIONAL MONTHLY FAST DAY. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on Thursday, January 31, the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mf France]. delivered a 
speech in the Senate. that I wish every American citizen could 
read and I am sure could do so with profit.. It was a remark- 


able. statement, showing food conditions as existing in our | 


country. and they are such as to alarm the thoughtful. 

Everybody recognizes that one of the most important things 
in this war is to secure food enough for the people of the 
world and in order to do so there must be some kind of 
systematic plan. adopted for caring for the food and the 
saving of the same. 

IL wish to offer a suggestion, and I believe if adopted by the 
American people it will conserve the food of our country and 
will enable us to furnish our allies with the amount saved, 
and in so doing save the cost of the food and enable every 
man and. every woman and every child in the United States to 


become the owner of at least one war-savings certificate. and 


in many cases hundreds of them. 

Mr. President, on April 8, 1916, While addressing the Senate, 
Lcalled attention to the wicked waste of foodstuffs in Amerien 
and to the fact that the American garbage cun was the fattest 
in all- the world and that the food consumption per capita. in 
America was.larger than.that:of any, other country.and nearly 
twice. that: of thrifty, France. In speaking of the home and 
Nation, after showing that the increase of farm crops- since 
1899 had not kept pace with the increase of values, I said: 

We must not forget that the. Influences that affect the family to a 

ee affect the Nation. In my opinion; waste and extravagance in 


degr 
their thousand forms are among the curses of the age; and no people 
upon the: fare ot the. DNS 


15 years; The time has 
of ‘living must cease; and jt Hecreslly:desicous: from every point ot view 
ton aretrenchments * +- Pxtravagance and waste, which devour, 
so much of the substance Ne the people, have much to do with the cost 
that is “severely —— that is, the cost: to people of small —— who» 
3 ihard to get on in aoe with: rs incomes A 


effort 15 5 the ee evita ‘and laber f. 
of nature 72 5 only what As. thus produced to live coda 


n of — much 18. consumed: 1 


dollars or depleting: of bank 99 or- getting a with inherited 
or 3 +- It is using up the fruits ot la Which is 
going on from day. t ay. This is 9 — the ruppig o roducts 
and: 2 from the. form of n es and rts: tón ose of 
luxuries. is lar 


7 — the: voluntary cost of high living that causes the 
1 cost of low living: 

Increased eee. from t the soll andthe 

ing our ever-increasing: members. will tax the 


That is from a speech I made in 1916. 


roblem ot properly feed- 
ilities of our statesmen. 


This statement was made by me a little less than two years 


ago, and to-day we find the people of most of the nations of the 
earth on the strictest: sort of rations and in many are actually 
suffering from hunger, We have in our own: country a Food 
Administration, asking our people to observe meatless days, 
wheatless days, porkless days, and to stop the waste of all kinds 
of food. Their warnings should and must be heeded. Not only 
must we conserve the food supply, but we must put in effect 
In our lives the principle of saving in order to assist in the 
purchase of our Government's obligations issued to meet the 
unusual demands made upon it to successfully carry on the 
wur and extend ‘financial assistance to our foreign allies, 

The American people are to be congratulated for the liberal 
way in which they have responded to every call made upon 
them by our Government having for its object the carrying on 
of the present world war: They have given lavishly to the. 
American Red Cross to be expended in foreign countries for the 
comfort of our soldier boys and for help and assistance to the 
suffering on European battle fields. They have oversubseribed 
every issue of liberty bonds and have donated. billions- upon 
special appeals to alleviate the sufferings; sore afflictions, and 
hunger of millions of the people of the world. All this will re- 
main long after the close of the war as an everlasting monu- 


earth: js 80 
own, Americans peoples. The- of the» United States—I bar no» 
class — have been living at a: — and higher standard for the last 
hen further advances in the mode 


be fed whether he be an American, Eng 


ment to American loyalty to country and liberality and frlend- 
ship to and sympathy for God's suffering children. Notwith- 
standing all that has been done and, as some people say, sacri- 
ficed, the work has only begun. If this war should continue two 
years longer, Lam afraid there will be a scareity of food in the 
world and many of our own people will be compelled to go 
Short in order to assist in feeding our Army and Navy and the 
‘armies and navies and people of other countries engaged with 
us in this the bloodiest war of history. The American people 
must be made to understand that the responsibility of seeing 
that hunger is not allowed to dishearten our allies or to compel 
neutral countries to seek the absolute necessities of life from 
our enemies rests upon us. 

Realizing the dangers of the situation, I want to call attention 
to what I know, if put into practice, will greatly assist in reliev- 
Ing the anxiety for the future. For 75 years the Mormon Church 
as designated one day in each month as fast’ day, the first: 
Sunday of each month being the day so set apart: The members 
of that church are supposed to fast on that day by refraining 
from partaking: of any food for breakfast and the noonday 
meal. The object of the fast is twofold: First, an occasion for 
acknowledgment of divine blessings and a day to remember the 
poor; second, in the interest of hygiene and health, which every 
‘good physician will testify. to as effective. It is understood by 
every member of the organization that the amount saved by the 
fasting is to be given to an organization known as the relief 
‘society, and that organization in turn sees to it that with the 
fund so given the poor do not suffer from want or hunger. 
Nothing iz lost by the giver; but; on the contrary, he is enriched 
in health and increased love of his fellow man. 

Our country is now engaged in a thrift campaign for the pur- 
pose of inspiring in the hearts of the people patriotism and a 
spirit of saving, in order that every man, woman, and child in 
‘America may become the proud owner of at least one war-saving 
certificate. Why not have a national fast day once a month?’ 
If every American citizen would ‘abstain from eating two meals 
upon that: fast day; If figured nt an average of only 25 cents a 
meal, or 50 cents per capita: per month. would mean a saving of 
850,000,000 that could be invested’ in war-saving certificates; 
and at the same time the health of 100,000,000 Americans would 
be benefited; and, further, we would have more of the necessaries 
‘of life to send to the people of Europe now compelled to live on 
the shortest of rations: Remember that the fighting man must 
Frenchman, 
Belgian; Japanese; or Russian! Without sufficient food it is next 
-| to impossible to maintain the morale of an army, Let us have a 
national fast day; and by so doing place every man, woman, and 
‘child in a position to assist our Government by ng thrift: 
‘and war-saving stamps, sometimes called“ baby liberty ponds.” 
| Mf: BORAH: Mr. President 
| The VIC PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Utah yield 


to the Senator from Idaho? 


| MrreBORAH! I should like to ask tlie Senator a question: 
ance: || Mr. SMOOT! Certainly, 

Mr. BORAH: IL am not about to take issue with the Senator 
from Utah upon the question of fast days; but is that the remedy 
for the difficulty we are now facing? There is any amount of 
food in this country which is going to waste because we can not 
get it to the point where those who desire to use it can use it: 
Ido not believe that there is any shortage of food in this coun- 
try it it could be properly distributed. 

! Mr. GALLINGER. And properly harvested. 

Mr. BORAH: Yes. Take just one item and I suppose that it 
could be added to by any other Senator in the Chamber: We 
have 4,000 carloads of potatoes in our State that will’ perish 
within the next 30 or 60 days if means are not found at once 
for their transportation. There is no use to talk to the people of 
Idaho about being economical in the use of potatoes while that 
condition of affairs obtains. There is also any amount of corn 
that is rotting and wasting. throughout the country, While I 
am not debating the proposition which the Senator from Utah. 
has presented, the real difficulty now is, and has been in this 
country for the last 10 years, the lack of some kind of a mar- 
keting system, some method and means by which to get the 
products from the farms to the points of the centralization of 
population; where they are desired. 

Another thing, if the Senator will permit me 

Mr. SMOOT; Certainly, 

Mf BORAH. Whem the selective draft law was passed’ it 
was said’ that one of the great objects. of that manner of: or- 
ganizing an army was to prevent the men on the farms and 
certain other places from being taken, so that they would be 
kept in the places where they ought to be. Without assuming: 
to criticize: the method at all by which that law was put into 
operation, the fact is that the man on the farm has been taken 
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and the farms of the country are depleted of their labor. 
They are asked to speed up, but they have not the labor with 
which to speed up. The farmers stand ready and anxious to 
help—to increase their acreage—but they are without the labor 
necessary to do these things. The situation is entitled to se- 
rious consideration, and at once. If the next execution of the 
draft law is to be the same as the last, we are going to see a 
most pronounced decrease in the production of the farms. 

The farmer's boy is just as willing to go to war as is any 
other boy in the community: indeed, I think the figures will 
show that; and there is no reason under the sun why he should 
be exempted from serving his country in the trenches the same 
as others; but this proposition and this situation must be met: 
If he is to be taken from the farm under the next draft, If the 
remaining boys out upon the farm are to be drafted, there must 
be some means by which to supply the places of those boys on 
the farm; otherwise we are going to have a crisis which, in 
my judgment, will be far more effective in breaking down our 
participation in the war than we at this time contemplate. 

I know that in my State, for instance, the crop acreage has 
been already tremendously decreased; and if the draft law is 
executed without any program with reference to the labor 
situation, to supply the man who is taken from the farm, that 
acreage is going to be further greatly decreased hereafter. 

Mr. President, I suggest these two things for the reason that, 
while I am not at all criticizing the view of the Senator from 
Utah as a general proposition, the immediate situation is one 
of transportation and of labor. I am aware the Labor Depart- 
ment is dealing with the matter, and I hope for the best, but I 
know the situation is imminent and serious, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, in answer to the Senator from 
Idaho, I will state that so far as certain foods are concerned 
there is no question but the Senator's statement is absolutely 
correct. Transportation is something that presents a very diffi- 
cult question so far as transportation to market of perishable 
crops of the West are concerned. I was not very much alarmed 
over the wheat situation until about two weeks ago, when I held 
a conference with Mr, Hoover in relation to the food situation of 
the country. Mr. Hoover has had a survey made of the country 
showing the amount of wheat on hand and also the amount of 
wheat there is in the entire world. At that time, figuring a sav- 
ing of 25 per cent in the consumption of wheat in the United 
States under the plan already adopted, there would still be a 
shortage of about 80 per cent to feed America, our allies, and 
the neutral countries. Mr. Hoover stated at that time that the 
only way to do would be to restrict the use of all-wheat flour; 
that substitutes to the extent of 30 per cent would have to be 
used in the flour used by the American people. An order to that 
effect is now in force. 

So far as labor is concerned, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Idaho is right in reference to the situation in the West. I think 
I called the attention of the Senate one day to the fact that 
when I was last at home I rode through miles of apple orchards 
and saw carloads of apples which had been frozen on the trees, 
for the reason that the farmers could not secure help to pick the 
same; in fact, some of the fruit growers told me that they had 
paid as high as $10 a day for labor, and when it reached that 
figure, even at the high price for which apples were sélling, 
would not pay for the gathering and the boxing. 

Mr. President, there are certain foodstuffs that must be con- 
served; they are vital to the feeding of our own people and 
the armies of the allies. The principal ones are wheat and 
meats of all kinds, and they are being transported just as fast 
as it is possible and to the amount which we can spare. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply want to add this suggestion to 
what the Senator is saying: The labor situation is just as 
acute in the East as it is in the West, and some method must 
be found, if it is a possible thing, to secure more labor on the 
farms if we are going to secure sufficient crops to take care of 
our own people and supply those who are looking to us for 
help. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The farmer is discouraged. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; the farmer is discouraged. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And he does not know where to 
turn for relief. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is one suggestion I have heard 
made, though I do not know that it has been uttered in this 
Chamber. ‘Therefore I think it is well enough to state it. It 
is that the young men in the camps might be furloughed when 
the season comes for planting, or, if they are in camp when 
the season comes for harvesting, be permitted to assist, if they 
are willing to do so. That may be a source of relief if it is 


carefully looked into and, possibly, carried out. 


But I have another thought in my mind, which has been 
crystallized from some material that I have received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and that 
is to get rid of the senseless opposition to oriental farmers, 
and let us have some of those men brought here; not coolies, 
but real farmers from China, because they have there some of 
the best farmers there are in the world. I presume, however, 
that the opposition of the labor unions will make it impossible 
to do that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to suggest also that one 
influence that is depriving the farmers of eastern Washington, 
where they produce a great deal of wheat, of their labor is 
that on the coast, especially where shipbuilding is being 
pressed—and very properly so and very necessarily so—wages 
are so high that they are attracting a number especially of 
the younger and more able-bodied men from the farms and the 
small towns. So the farmer is not only being depleted of his 
labor by the draft but by the inducement of these high wages 
in these necessary occupations. I wondered whether or not 
the Senator had considered any suggestion to meet this very 
imperative situation. It has got to be met in a different way 
than by providing for fast days, which are all right, of course, 
in themselves; but observing fast days will not plow any 
ground, will not plant any wheat, and will not harvest it, or 
anything of that sort. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will save it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will save it after we get it 
produced, but we have got to produce it first before we can 
save it. * 

I must say, if the Senator will permit me, that I do not 
feel the necessity of carrying out the suggestion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Gartrycrr]. Independent of the 
labor unions, I am not in favor of that proposal and will oppose 
it very strongly until we get in more desperate straits than we 
are in now. But here is one thing that has impressed itself 
upon me: Go about our towns, and especially our cities, and 
you will see many, many men congregated upon the streets at 
all times of the day doing absolutely nothing, and if you stand 
in front of some of the theaters of this town and other cities 
when the performances have concluded, you will find hundreds, 
and possibly thousands, of men coming out of those theaters, 
spending their time apparently in the afternoon doing nothing 
We ought to devise some way by which this class of men can 
be made to work and do something toward the production of 
food. It seems to me that Congress ought to be able to devise 
something along these lines to make this class of people avail- 
able for the necessary work of the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Perhaps thé proposal to enforce 
fast days ought to be made to reach them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They ought to be made to fast 
unless they are made to work. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I undertook to 
draw a bill to take care of just the class of people to whom he 
has referred by drafting them and compelling them to work. 
I prepared two or three drafts of a bill, after examining the 
State laws upon the question, and submitted them to the best 
attorney that I could reach. I discovered the trouble was that 
we could hardly segregate one class of citizens and compel them 
to work, because the Constitution of the United States will not 
allow that to be done under the prohibition against involuntary 
servitude. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in line with that, 
does it not occur to the Senator that we are getting very near to 
the point where we ought actually to draft or enlist every man 
and woman in this country, and then designate where they are 
needed and put them to work there, no matter what their occu- 
pation may be? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure, Mr. President, if this war con- 
tinues much longer, that policy will have to be resorted to. I 
think that we passed the other a day a bill authorizing the 
Secretary of War to grant furloughs to our soldiers without 
pay. Under existing law that can not be done. I understand 
the object of that bill, in case it becomes a law, is to allow the 
Secretary of War during the harvesting period to grant fur- 
loughs without pay to soldiers at the different cantonments who 
wish to offer their services to the farmers of the country to 
help the farmers not only in planting but in gathering their 
crops. 
Ar. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator means the 
soldiers in the camps and cantonments? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the soldiers iu the camps and canton- 
ments. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Soldiers are now being made use 
of in the forests of the West, and are being nsed at the regular 
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wage that is paid a forester outside of the Army, and a high 


wage. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Government is paying him his regu- 
lar Army pay also. I have heard of no such practice. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think the Government is 
paying him the Regular Army pay. My information is—— 

Mr. SMOOT. It would have to under the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My information is that they are 
receiving the wage that is paid to civilians in the Forestry Serv- 
ice. Am I right about that, I will ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington? Is it not true that soldiers who have been drafted into 
the Army are now doing service in the forests in aid of ship- 
building and are now drawing the civilian wage for that 
service? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
about that matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am quite sure that that is so, 
and that they are drawing a very high wage, and appropriately 
so. I am finding no fault with that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Two months ago I made a suggestion that the 
soldiers in the camps and cantonments during the planting sea- 
son and the harvesting season be allowed to assist the farmers. 
Gen. Crowder told me that a furlough without pay was impos- 
sible to grant; that the military authorities had no right under 
the law to grant furloughs without pay. As I have said, the 
other day a bill passed the Senate giving the Secretary of War 
the power to grant such furloughs, the object being to allow the 
soldiers in the various camps to assist the farmers during the 
planting and crop-gathering season. 

Mr. REED, Mr. SMITH of Michigan, and Mr. GALLINGER 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I beg pardon, did the Senator from Michigan 
wish to speak at this time? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I was only going to inter- 
rogate the Senator from Utah, but as he has ceased speaking I 
will not prolong the discussion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 


CONFERENCE OF REPUBLICAN SENATORS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as a preliminary to a few 
words that I will indulge in, I ask that the Secretary read the 
clipping which I send to the desk from the Washington Post of 
this morning, with the headlines. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mrxorivy TO Fienr BILL—SENATE REPUBLICANS TO CONFER ON PLAN 
TO Brat WILSON MEASURE. 


A move toward concerted Republican osition of the new adminis- 
tration bill Pigeon: to give sident Wilson blanket authority to 
reorganize and coordinate vernment agencies, a 8 in the House 
by Representative Grass, of Virginia, denouncin. tics of the Govern- 
ment and temporary suspension of Senate debate were yesterday's de- 
velopments in the controversy over war machinery reorganization. 

A conference to-morrow morning of Republican Senators—the first 
held since the United States entered the war—was called late erday 
— Republican Leader GALLINGER to consider the new bill President 

Uson sent to the Senate Wednesday. Bitter o tion to the measure 
is expressed openly by Republicans and Sager y by several Democratic 
leaders. There were 25 signatures on the call for the Republican con- 


ference. 
TO CONSIDER OTHER BILLS. 


The Republicans also expect to consider joint action on the adminis- 
tration measure to create a war-finance corporation, which is being 
urged by Secretary McAdoo, and upon other administration legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I shall not take time to 
point out the numerous inaccuracies in that newspaper article, 
which doubtless has been sent to the newspapers of the country. 
I will, however, say that the Republicans have not called a con- 
ference to consider any particular measure or to plan any par- 
ticular procedure concerning the bills that are to be considered. 
They have not decided to fight any bill. A conference has been 
called, as is usual, to exchange views on a variety of subjects. 
The record which the minority has made during the considera- 
tion of bills relating to the war is sufficient proof that they 
could not be induced to band themselves together as a party 
and act in that eapacity in the consideration of any measure 
„Int may be brought before the Senate. They will, as our 
Democratic friends will, exercise their individual judgment when 
any measure, emanating either from a Member of this body or 
elsewhere, comes up for consideration; but that they have any 
purpose of doing what this newspaper extract says is absolutely 
absurd and without any semblance of truth. 

H. H. HOGAN, 


I can not say; I am not advised 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wanted to ask the indulgence of 
the Sénate for a moment to see if I could not secure unanimous 


consent tg take up Senate bill 3689. It is a little private bill 
authorizing the Postmaster General to cancel or re-form a con- 
tract for hauling mail in Kansas City. The contract was taken 
at a time when prices were very different from the present ones, 
and it is simply ruining a man who has only a few thousand 
dollars. ‘This bill merely gives the Postmaster General au- 
thority to cancel the contract or to reform it in a manner that 
is consistent with fairness. } 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
should like to ask him if there are not thousands and tens of 
thousands of such cases throughout the United States? 

Mr. REED. I have no doubt there are, but this case is one of 
peculiar hardship, ‘The man, to use a common figure of speech, 
is literally hanging by his eyebrows on the very verge of bank- 
ruptey, and unless the bill can be passed within a few days he 
will be bankrupted. I want, if possible, to give him an oppor- 
tunity to save himself. He is a poor fellow who has saved a 
few dollars by hard work, has gotten a little bit ahead, and is 
now being ruined. 

F I ask unanimous consent to have the bill considered at this 
me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that I am not 
going to object to the consideration of the Senator’s bill, but 
there is general legislation on this subject pending in the House 
of Representatives, 

Mr. REED. I know there is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And if we pass this bill it will show the 
sense of the Senate that something should be done. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall not object. I should 
like, however, to ask the Senator if he expects that the bill will 
be opposed? 

Mr. REED. I think not. If it is, I will not interfere with the 
Senator's address. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I only want to say that I 
not only do not object, but I approve of the bill, from the Sen- 
ator's statement. I know of my own knowledge of cases that 
are somewhat similar. I have in my own town a case very much 
like this, where the man will be ruined if he has to complete 
his contract. It seems to me the department ought to exercise 
and have power to exercise some discretion to relieve these 
cases. They are absolutely cases of good faith, where circum- 
stances have arisen so that the contractors will be ruined if they 
have to continue their present contracts. I.am glad to know 
that some general legislation on the subject is pending. It 
seems to me that the department ought to have a little leeway 
to adjust this sort of thing. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I introduced two bills dealing 
with this matter. One is a bill for the relief of this particular 
individual and the other is a general bill. The bill for the relicf 
of the particular individual has been reported out and is here. 
The other is not here yet. I hope to have it herein a day or two. 
I should like very much to get this one little bill through, for 
the reasons stated. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

‘There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes that, should 
the Postmaster General find as a fact that the sereen-wagon 
contract of H. H. Hogan, of Kansas City, Mo., was entered into 
prior to the entrance of the United States into the war with 
Germany, and that the prices agreed to be paid in said contract 
are at the present time inequitable and unjust by reason of the 
increase in the cost of materials and labor employed in the per- 
formance of such contract, the Postmaster General is author- 
ized, in his discretion, with the consent of the said H. H. Hogan 
and his bondsmen, to cancel the same or to readjust the terms 
of said contract in such manner as to relieve the contractor from 
the hardships being by him suffered on account of such increased 
costs and expenses. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

. CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roli. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Curtis Gerry Hollis 

Beckham Dillingham Gronna James 

Borah Ferna. Hale Johnson, Cal 
Calder Fletcher Hardi Johnson, S. Dak 
Chamberlain France Hardwick Jones, N. Mex. 
Colt Frelinghuysen Henderson Jones, Wash. 
Culberson Gallinger Hitchcock Kellogg 
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Kenyon Nugent 
‘Kin, gen 


g Overman Sherman Townsend 
Kirby Penrose Simmons Trammell 
Lodge Phelan Smith, Ariz. Vardaman 
MeCumber Pittman Smith, Mich. Wadsworth 
McKellar Poindexter Smith, S. C. arren 
MeLean Pomerene Smoot Watson 
Martin Ransdell Sterling Williams 
Nelson Reed Swanson Wolcott 
New Robinson Thomas 

Norris Sbafroth Thompson 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is absent on important busi- 
ness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA, I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent because of illness in his 
family. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


WAR CABINET, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, Inasmuch as the investigation 
conducted by the Committee on Military Affairs has proyoked 


considerable discussion relating to the prosecution of the war, 


and inasmuch as the public is to a large degree in possession of 
the results of that investigation, although no report has as yet 
been made by the committee, this is an appropriate time for dis- 
cussing the general subject. i 

The disclosures of this committee have not surprised me. In- 
deed, I might say that I am surprised that no greater degree of 
inefficiency has been disclosed, not because the War Depart- 
ment has not been active and vigilant in the attempted dis- 
charge of its duties, but because of the enormous and almost in- 
superable difficulty of shaping in so short a time a war machine 
efficient, vigorous, and perfect under institutions like ours. 

We are not a military people, Mr. President, and therefore 
we were not prepared for this war when we entered upon it. 
I am glad that that was so, because our main purpose in engag- 
ing in this war, in pledging our lives and our fortunes to its 
success, Is to destroy militarism and sweep it from the earth 
forever. If in April, 1917, we had been thoroughly equipped on 
land and sea for a great offensive or defensive war, we would 
have been guilty of the very thing which impelled us to enter it 
and for the suppression of which we shall continue to wage it. 
Not being prepared, Mr. President, not being equipped except 
as our skeleton organization may be said to suggest equipment, 
and being compelled as rapidly as possible, urged to a great 
degree by the force of public opinion and, of course, the neces- 
sity for waging the war effectively as soon as possible, it was 
necessary to speed up all the departments, and particularly 
those of War and of the Navy. What has been done by the 
War Department, what has been actually accomplished, is told 
in the story of the Secretary himself, a story so replete with 
successful accomplishment, so remarkable in the general sweep 
of its effectiveness, that I am astonished, in view of the agen- 
cies at the command of that department and of the compara- 
tively short length of time which elapsed between the declara- 
tion of war and the beginning of this investigation, at the 
progress it has made. 

Bills have been introduced, one reported favorably from the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the other in the possession 
of that committee, which have been prompted by the disclosures 
of the investigation. It is not necessary, Mr. President, for me 
at this time to go into the details of these disclosures, Primar- 
ily it would be presumptuous for me to do so, since I have given 
but little time and attention to the sittings of the committee, 
partly because of absence and partly on account of the pres- 
sure of other imperative duties. Those details, however, have 
been given to the public by the committee. They have been 
stated somewhat exhaustively more than once on the floor of 
the Senate. Yet I think the specific instances of departmental 
failure which have been disclosed are not typical but sporadic. 
They are not characteristic, but occasional. And while they 
are to be deplored, as many of them are of a most serious char- 
acter, they should not obscure our vision to the extent of imag- 
ining that they present a composite picture of universal and 
far-reaching inefliciency. We should bear in mind in their con- 
sideration at all times what has been done and what is being 
done, and at the same time, appreciating these disclosures, see 
to it that the machine is made as much more efficient, as effec- 
tive, as possible. 

And yet, Mr. President, some of the delinquencies cited have 
not been stated fairly. I do not, however, in the slightest degree 


desire to reflect even indirectly upon the sincerity or the earnest- 
ness or the motives of those who have discussed them. 

If the student of history will compare the exposés of this inves- 
tigation with the activities of the department in previous wars, 
and particularly in the Spanish War, he must conclude that it 


has made great progress toward efficiency since then, for as 
compared with the mistakes, aye, the crimes, which disfigured 
the prosecution of earlier wars, we have approached as near per- 
fection as we can be expected in a country like ours, thrown sud- 
denly into a war in whose prosecution it designs to bear the most 
conspicuous part. I think it is gratifying, historically, that up to 
this time we have found ourselves so well equipped, that we have 
accomplished so much, and that we are in process of accomplish- 
ing so much more toward that ultimate victory which must rest 
upon our arms, 

Some of the mistakes and blunders, Mr. President, which 
have been charged to the general conduct of the War Department 
are neither mistakes nor blunders. On the contrary, they evi- 
dence the very best business capacity for which the department 
should be praised and not condemned. For example, it has been 
stated here not less than twice that the Secretary of War and 
his subordinates were compelled to apply to poor, bleeding 
France for our ordnance supply; that it is so inefficient, that its 
work of preparation has been so retarded, that it has been forced 
to ask that ally which has made the hardest and most desperate 
resistance to the German arms to take upon itself the added bur- 
den of supplying the American Army with its artillery, 

Mr. President, the facts are that this arrangement was made 
at the suggestion, if not by the request, of the French Commission 
headed by Marshal Joffre, which visited this country in fhe 
spring of last year, and also by the British Commission as the 
result of their joint consideraton of the general situation. Is 
this action one to be condemned when it was inspired and recom- 
mended by those connected with the war from its inception and 
thoroughly competent to advise us as to our methods of prepara- 

on 

Mr. President, France has been bled white, but her industries 
have never flagged from the day when the German Armies in- 
vaded Belgium down to this good hour. On the contrary, its 
capacity for producing munitions of war has been constantly 
expanding, and certainly it is good business wherever it is pos- 
sible to secure the equipment for our Army at the front. In the 
first place, it helps our allies when we give them the orders. 
In the next place, we save that much cargo space for other and 
perhaps equally important articles needed for the prosecution 
of the war. It stimulates industry at the front; it aids in sup- 
porting the noncombatants constituting the larger portion of the 
population of our allies; and, what is more, it makes for effi- 
ciency in the production and perfection of the products which 
we must utilize. 

To charge the War Department with inefficiency and malad- 
ministration in that particular, Mr. President, is not only un- 
just and uncharitable, but it is unfounded. Of course, I want 
the members of the committee who have listened patiently to 
all of this evidence to correct me if, forsooth, I misstate the 
facts, either in whole or in part, in my reference to their pro- 
ceedings and to the testimony which was elicited before them, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think there is force in some of the argu- 
ment made by the Senator from Colorado that France and 
Great Britain both offered to supply our deficiencies in artillery 
and that there may have been some need for accepting those 
offers, but the Senator will realize, if he recalls the testimony, 
that those offers were made only because those countries saw 
our deficiencies, and saw that without their offers we would 
not be able to put an army in the field and supply it with the 
artillery and the machine guns. 

Furthermore, I am sure the Senator can hardly argue that 
this saves cargo space, because much less cargo space is occu- 
pied in taking the finished product to France than in taking the 
raw material there of which the finished product is made. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I do not agree with the statement made by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcock ]., for I do not think 
the testimony shows that France and England have been willing 
to furnish us with these supplies simply because they saw, as 
he says, that we were deficient in those products. As a matter 
of fact, both in France and England, the production of muni- 
tions has been brought to the highest point possible, and they 
have been producing munitions of war in many instances in 
excess of their current needs. Some of the witnesses before the 
committee stated that it was no burden upon the industries of 
those countries to supply us temporarily with our needs. Only 
recently the Chief of the Ordnance Department testified that 
in the matter of a certain very important munition of war the 
factories and industries in France were adequate to produce all 
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that the French Army needs now and all that we will need until 
about the Ist of October, and that it was no hardship whatever 
upon those French industries to supply us. 

There is another point lost sight of, if the Senator will pardon 
me for calling attention to it. It is that so many of the in- 
dustries in this country were engaged when we entered into the 
war and afterwards in the production of arms and munitions 
for the allies. It was certainly not good policy for us when we 
entered the war to stop that production which was going on for 
the benefit of the allies. There has been an agreement and an 
understanding among the French, English, and American com- 
manders and officials in the matter of supplying arms and muni- 
tions and distributing them among the different armies, and it 
is a mistake, I think, to say that the French have in any way 
suffered or been deprived of a sufficiency of arms by the calls 
made upon them by our Army. : 

Mr. THOMAS. I am obliged to the Senator from Kentucky 
for the information which he has given the Senate upon the 
subject. I understand that the statement of the Chief of Ord- 
nance was made yesterday before the committee, on which occa- 
casion he offered to exhibit telegrams showing that it was the 
desire of the French Government to furnish not only artillery 
but explosives up to some time in August or September. 

Mr. BECKHAM. The ist af October. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, I wish to state, however, that he sald at 
the same time it was not possible for us to produce in America 
those things before that time. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand. I will come to that. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Therefore he verified what I say, that 
their offer was merely to supply our deficiency. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the offer was to make good our 
possible deficiency, but it was not an offer that tended to deplete 
the French Army of supplies of a similar character. In other 
words 

Mr. BECKHAM. Let me correct the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield in just a moment. In other words, 
the furnishing of heavy ordnance and artillery to the American 
Army in France did not impair the efficiency of the French manu- 
facturers to the extent of stinting their manufacture of similar 
supplies for the French Army. I now yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. BECKHAM. The Chief of Ordnance did not say that we 
would not be able to manufacture and supply these things until 
October 1. He said, as I recall it, that by July 1 we would be 
supplying them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The Senator is mistaken. We are build- 
ing the powder factory now, and will not begin to supply powder 
until August, and then only at one-third capacity. We shall 
not be able to supply gas shells in any quantity before fall. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Before July. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We shali begin in July on a very small 
seale, but it is not only that testimony but other testimony be- 
fore the committee recited by me here formerly. Take the mat- 
ter of machine guns. While we have provided for machine 
guns for the future not one-tenth of those machine guns will be 
delivered before fall. Therefore, of necessity, if we are to have 
machine guns they must come from some other source, and 
France volunteers to produce them. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Did not the Chief of Ordnance say that in 
the matter of explosive shells there are more than enough to 
supply the needs of the French Army and our Army until the 
Ist of October? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It has been said France has facilities for 
doing those things, and under those circumstances there is 
nothing for us to do but to accept those offers. I am not citing 
this to show that we shall be embarrassed but that we failed 
ourselves to produce them and are compelled to depend upon 
France. 

Mr. THOMAS. We should have accepted that offer whether 
we were prepared to produce the articles ourselves or not, 
because it not only helps France and her civil population, but, 
I repeat with all due deference to my friend the Senator from 
Nebraska, it also saves cargo space, because much of the mate- 
rial is already upon the ground. Practically all of it must be, 
except perhaps the material needed for manufacturing the ex- 
plosives or the French manufacturers could not comply with 
their contracts. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I offer and ask to have 
inserted in the Recorp, without reading an Associated Press 
dispatch from New York, dated February 6, and published in 
the Washington Post of yesterday morning, containing an an- 
nouncement by Mr. André Tardieu, the French high commis- 
sioner in this country, as to the ability of France to furnish and 
supply much of the material, the failure to produce which here 


z chargea as one of the chief shortcomings of the Department 
of War. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prrracax in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


France PLEDGES GuNS—ARTILLERY ron 500,000 AMERICANS RY JULY 1, 
Says TARDIEU—PERSHING Has Over 210,000—MILITARY EFFORT oF 
Unirep STATES “ WONDERFUL AND SPLENDID '"—JUST APPRECIATION 
or RESULTS SHOULD Br STIMULANT, DECLARES FRENCH Hien COM- 
MISSIONER—DEVELOPMENT IN AVIATION “BEYOND ALL EXPECTA- 
TION ”—FRENCH Have 4,725,000 Moemzep—HoLD 565 KILOMETERS, 


New YORK, February 6. 


Announcement that France will be able before July 1 to manufacture 
8880 artillery to supply 20 American divisions, or approximately 
500, troops, if the United States meanwhile adheres to an under- 
standing b which France would receive the necessary raw material 
from America, was made here to-night by André Tardieu, French high 
commissioner to this country. 

M. eu made the statement also that there are in France to-day 
more American troops than comprised the American Army at the time 
the United States entered the war. At that time, he said the American 
Army contained about 212,000 officers and men. 

The French official spoke at a dinner which was part of New. York's 
celebration of the Jour de l'Alliance Francaise, which was observed 
throughout the United States and Canada to-day, the 4 1 7 of 

treaty between ce and the American Colonies in 1778. ules 
J. Jusserand, the French ambassador, also was a guest of honor. 
RESULTS SHOULD STIMULATE. 


Asserting that “secrecy ought to be a * of the past, because our 
democracies want to know order to wil I,” M. Tardieu said that 
“just appreciation of the results achieved" b. 
preparations “is a stimulant for effort, and nobody has the right te 
T to the American people this stimulant.” The commissioner re- 
viewed the nation’s accomplishments and outlined what France had 
done in the of manufacturing ordnance both for the United States 
and for France's other allies. 
have in the line,” he said, “ about 15,000 s of every caliber, 
day more than 800,000 shells are turned out by our factories. 
t those guns, to produce those morte’ we created an industry 
which did not exist before the war and which has enabled us not only 
to arm ourselves but also to arm our allies. 
HOW FRANCE ARMS ALLIES. 

“Without speaking of what we manufacture for you, and that is 
several hundred guns a month, we have during the past three years 
giren to our allies in Europe 1,350,000 rifles, 15,000 automatic rifes 

6,000 machine Funs, 800,000,000 cartridges, 2,500 guns, and 4,750 
anes. 

he adoption without any modification of our various types of 
guns would certainly have saved some time to the benefit of American 
production, and some delays may be the consequence of the improve- 
ere you are looking for, always, and rightly at that, aiming at better 
resul 


America in its war 


aero 
“ 


ARTILLERY SITUATION SAFE. 


“But as we have agreed, it is understood that you should supply 
and transport to France the n raw materials; we will under 
such conditions be able, in France, to deliver to you before July 1 
canim guns thoroughly to omp ao of your divisions. The situation, 
th ‘ore, Is completely safe in t res at 

M. Tardieu described America's military effort as “ wonderful and 
splendid,” and asserted It had been “a N to the enemy.“ 

“I have cooperated for nearly 10 months, hour by hour, with 2 
part of your war 8 he said. “What you have done is 
magnificent, worthy of your allles, worthy of yourselves.“ 

MORE THAN 200,000 IN FRANCE, 

Alluding to the raising of the National Army, 
that no event of wider — 8 has ever taken pla 
of the war.“ He continued: 

“Thus your Government, with à clear and genre geous view, has 
are you the stren, of numbers, the first condition of military power. 

n April, 1917, you had 9,524 officers and 202,510 men. You have now 
110, officers and 1,500, men, and the number of your men in 
France at the present moment is notably in excess of the establishment 
of your Army nine months ago.” 

‘rance, he said, has taken “every necessary measure“ so that 
America can complete in France the training begun here. Regarding 
aviation, American development has been “ beyond all expectation,” he 
declared. He outlined how America had helped the entente also finan- 
clally and with shipping, food, and fuel—aid which he described as 


“immense and conclusive.” 

* Wherever, on special points,“ he added, alluding to his association 
with officials at Washington, “I believe that mistakes have been made, 
I say it frankly; the heads of the Cabinet or the heads of your de- 
partments know it from their own experience.” 

“I have the optimism of the satisfied,” Mr. Tardieu said, discussing 
the situation generally, “and as long as I shall be here as the repre- 
sentative of my country I will ask from you every day a still greater 
effort. After 43 months of war our needs are huge indeed, and in 
order to supply them enormous sacrifices are required of you." 

The speaker recalled that America, in order to equip its Army with 
guns and airplanes, called upon the allies for its immediate needs, at 
the same time inaugurating a program of American manufacturing. 

WHY FRENCH AID WAS NEEDED. 

“Some people in Europe as well as here,“ he said, have been won- 
dering why you should not in that respect have done everything by 
yourselves. This criticism shows that those people ignore, firstly, what 
time means in war, and, secondly, how infinitely complicated $s the in- 
dustrial war organization, which from the very start is required by the 
extensive production of ordnance and aviation. 2 * 

“T have drawn roughly the results of the military effort of the 
United States for a peri of less than 10 months. I do not believe 
that any impartial man would say that this effort is now completed, 
but I declare that any impartial man must admit its wonderful exten- 
sion and splendid achievements.” 

Money was the first ald needed by the allles, Mr. Tardieu went on, 
saying: But it was not sufficient. Indeed. for lack of a general or- 


M. Tardieu declared 
ce since the beginning 


ganization of production, the United States and the allies would have 
conyers with each other in every factory, and sterility would have 
resulted from this anarchy. 
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PRAISES CENTRALIZED CONTROL. 


„But in this respect I may state—and no one can be better informed 
than the representative of one of the allied countries—that the een- 
tralized organization realized for the allies by the War Industries Board 
and the War Purchasing Commission is excellent-in.every wax. 

“During the month of December last the high commission called the 
attention of the Shipping Beard to a crisis affecting very seriously our 
supply in gasoline and oil for the first two months of 1918. To-day 
the measures taken by the board allow me to state that this imminent 
peri) is absolutely conquered for those two months. * 


COAL SUPPLIED TO SHIPS. 


Last . when arriving in New York, I found 37 zus un- 
able to sail for France on account of lack of coal; on January 18 the 
restriction orders fer coal were issued by the Fuel Administration, and 


T have found If obliged, together with my allied 
"attention of 3 103 onal ME. Hoover to the 

rts. 1 (Bmore 
that the measures. which were immediately studied and dec upon 
unanimously will bring for the next month a decisive improvement. 
Their execution has already begun.” 


4,725,000 FRENCH MORILIZED. 


M. Tardieu reviewed what France is doing ‘to-day. “Officers and 
soldiers mobilized on January 1, 1918, not including the native troops 
from the colonies and the workmen in the factories,” he said, “ amount 


the German. first-line troo 
divisions. The Germans do not intrust to- 
front larger than 6 kilometers ; ours often hold 9 

Ambassador Jusserand in his speech alluded to th 
the allies to restore Alsace-Lorraine to France: 
tinned to say no,“ he said, but we still say ‘yes 
the Germans were past masters In the art of distorting history and had 
proven this in ere: — . — on Prussian: rule in Alsace-Lorraine. 

2 v. 


The Germans e 
2 concluded, “ but when peace comes there is one medal only whieh 


„and that will bear but one wo: 2 
allies will strike, — - 


C D M Eie 9 8 — —— 3 . — cers were informed of 
s ; and o J 
—— ott Tuscania. None of them referred to it in their 


the sinking of the 
speeches. 


Mr. THOMAS. I am not surprised, Mr. President, that we 
are not yet able to produce heavy artillery. I am not surprised 
that we are not yet able to produce powder to the capacity 
which may be demanded in the war. Those are patent faets. 
but who is primarily to blame for it? As far back as 1913 
when, 2s a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, I first 
attended its sessions, as I have for every year since, we have 
been warned by the experts of the War Department not only 
of its inability to produce these very needed articles of equip- 
ment immediately but that it would take a long time to do 80 
after its orders were plaeed. 

Gen. Crozier has told us time and again that from the time 
of the placing of an order for heavy artillery to the time of its 
completion and delivery would require from 12 to 18 months. 
Now we—and T accept my share of the blame, if blame there 
be—should have heeded that and similar warnings, and should 
long ago have provided the means and enacted the legislation 
empowering the War Department to obtain this artillery and 
to place the orders for them. If we had done so, we should 
have had it in due season. 

Our appropriations have materially increased year by year 
since the beginning of this great war, but these warnings were 
given long before then. They were repeated in 1915 and 1916, 
and not until Congress declared a state of war to exist between 
Germany and the United States did we actively cooperate with 
the War Department by enacting sucli legislation as enabled 
them to begin the gigantic task of improvising and equipping 
our Army. 

So with powder. We have small manufaetories, not sufficient, 
perhaps, even in time of peace. We:have enormous private in- 
stitutions producing explosives, but the combined product of 
both, when we consider outstanding contracts with the allies, is 
below the demand. This adds to the slow precesses of the Gov- 
ernment which has had to begin at the foundation to erect 
factories and secure the material for the manufacture of a 
sufficient quantity of explosives. 

Instead of holding the War Department responsible for these 
things—I will say “ wholly responsible "—we should be churi- 
table enough to recognize and admit our own shortcomings in 
that direction. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President: 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I fully agree with the Senator from Colo- 
rado on that point; we are all responsible for whatever derelic- 
tion of duty there was up to the outbreak of the war; but when 
the war broke out, Congress made abundant appropriations, 
and yet the War Department, which is charged with the duty 
of producing powder und knowtig that we lacked a milliem 
pounds of powder a day. has not begun until now ttie construc- 
tion of the factories that ought to have been begun last spring. 


So, instead of having the powder now we shall not have the 
powder until next August, September, or October. 

Mr, THOMAS, Mr. President, it would be a blessed thing 
for us all if our foresight were as good as our hindsight... We 
appropriated money after the declaration of war; and if appro- 
priations could win the war, Germany would have surrendered 
long ago; but something must be done with that money, and 
must be done effectively and efficiently. It may be that the 
War Department has been derelict in postponing the erection of 
powder factories, If so that is an important item which the com- 
mittee has disclosed. Yet when we consider the enormous task 
placed upon the shoulders of the departments, not the least of 
which was the mobilizing of an army and the building in differ- 
ent parts of the country of shelter, and which they must have 
before they could be properly mobilized; when we consider 
the thousand and one problems immediately confronting the 
heads of the bureaus, the wonder is that they have not made 
more mistakes; that they have not exhibited greater deficiencies 
than those which now confront us, and which, thanks to the 
committee, I am sure will be very soon rectified. 

My own view is that our mobilization of troops was prema- 
ture; but public clamor insisted upon the early centralization of 
these boys in their various camps, without taking note of the 
enormity of detail necessary to be observed and accomplished 
if they were to be well taken care of and properly provided for 
after their assembly. Recall the utterances of the public press 
during last summer and fall, its complaints and charges of 
delays attendant upon the mobilization of our drafted men, and 
tell me whether the public can well escape some responsibility 
for the inconveniences, the occasional shortage of clothing, and 
the sickness which some of them suffered. 

Mr. President, these influences in a country like this are 
potent. If, instend of the September mobilizations, we had 
waited for six weeks—if the public would have permitted a 
delay ‘sufficient to thoroughly complete and equip the canton- 
ments—much of the suffering and many of the lives which 
have been lost would have been spared. Therefore, let the 
public take its share of this burden, for much of it is due to its 
thoughtless impatience. 

Another complaint relates to the shortage of ships for trans- 
port. I can not say to what extent that may be chargeable to 
the War Department, but I know that the scarcity of ships is 
the one great weakness in our general scheme of preparation and 
of actual warfare. It may prove to be the Achilles heel of our 
armor; I hope not; but here again, Mr. President, the Secretary 
of War can not be wholly chargeable with inefficiency or disre- 
gard of his duty, unless it be-that he failed to get all the ships 
that he could. Some far-seeing men in this country, among them 
the Seeretary of the Treasury and a number of Members of this 
body at the time, perceived the-vast importance of this prob!em 
away back in 1914 and 1915. As a result the Committee on Com- 
merce reported a shipping bill, empowering the Government, 
through a corporation which it should control, to utilize the 
appropriations therein proposed for the p of purchasing 
neutral bottoms and of building ships. That bill failed, and it 
was defeated, Mr. President, by a filibuster upon this floor 
earried on by night and by day. Some Senators now clamoring 
for ships and finding fault with the War Department because we 
have them not spoke for 6, 10, 12, and 18 hours against that 
great measure, thus preventing a vote upon it. With the reasons 
actuating that filibuster I am not at present eoncerned ; with the 
motives of the gentlemen who defeated the measure I am not con- 
cerned. They no doubt were as conscientious as am I, as earnest 
in the conviction that they were discharging their duties to 
themselves and their country as I am that they were not. I 
challenge no man's motives, Mr. President, upon this floor, in the 
absence of cogent proof regarding them. 

But I am justified in calling the attention of the Senate to 
the very short statement made by the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Werks] having the filibuster in charge, on 
the 3d of March, 1915, within 24 hours of the time when the 
Congress then in session expired by imitation. He said: 


Mr. President, when the shipping: bill was originally proposed it was 
announced that there were two purposes inten to be attained by :t-— 
one to provide for a temporary necessity and the other for buillding ji 
merchant marine. I umlerstand that the conference report which has 
been presented and which is now on the table has eliminated the provi- 
sion for the first of those two purposes; in other words, we have now 
before us a proposition to go into the shipping business permanently, 
the Government owning and operating lines of ships. It is to that 
particular phase of the question to which I wish to address: myself this 


afternoon at considerable le 
Before doing so, however, want to call to the attention of those in 
charge of the bill the fact t there are many Senators who hall pre- 
red themselves to this measure before it was sent to con- 
rence two weeks . I have been handed a list of those Senators, 
an? I wish to furnish the list to the Record, so that there may be no 
question about the desire of Senators on this side to discuss the Dill, 
especially because it is probable that on account of the limited time all 
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of them will not be able to make the comments which they desire, 
The list includes Senators Burton, Root, e, Oliver, Jones, Gallin- 
ger Penrose, Townsend, Smoot, Lippitt, Poindexter, McCumber, Bristow, 
amming, Sherman Clapp, Sutherland, Nelson, Sterling, Clark of Wy- 
oming, Warren, William Alden Smith, and du Pont. 

Those Senators have informed me that they wish to discuss the bill 
por sey to several hours each, and I think that statement would 

At that point he was interrupted by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER], who was compelled to withdraw the bill. 

Mr. President, I would that the zeal for ships now so elo- 
quently manifested by the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
had had its birth in the month of March, 1915. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will permit me, since he has re- 
ferred to the obstruction which led to the defeat of the shipping 
bill in 1915, as I said the other day, the controlling motive for 
the defeat of that bill was because it was known and believed 
that the purpose was to buy German ships and give $30,000,000 
or $40,000,000 to Germany for them. I twice offered an amend- 
ment to exclude them, and twice that amendment was voted 
down. If the amendment had gone into the bill the bill would 
have passed, and everybody knows it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colorado 
allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. THOMAS. In just a moment. Mr. President, I do not 
know, nor does everybody know, that the bill would then have 
passed; on the contrary, I am satisfied that it would not have 

The Senator having charge of the bill, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FrercHer]—and I am sorry he is not here 
had in his possession at the time and exhibited a statement from 
those having authority reciting that not a single ton of German 
shipping was for sale or could be bought; and, since the Sen- 
ator has interrupted, I feel justified in asserting that the mo- 
tives which prompted the defeat of that bill were two. One 
was that it committed the Government to the building of ships 
and the other that it would seriously injure, if it did not de- 
stroy, the monopoly of the coastwise trafic. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Presidenf—— 

Mr THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his hearing before the House committee stated in substance 
that it was the purpose to buy those ships. If there had been 
incorporated in that bill a provision against the purchase of 
belligerent-owned vessels—and I think I know something about 
the opposition to that bill—it would have passed; but an amend- 
ment incorporating such a provision was voted down twice at 
least, We could not get attached to the bill the provision that 
no belligerent-owned ships could be bought under the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Record, of course, will 
speak upon that subject. 

Mr. LODGE. The Recorp will. I offered the amendment, 
and I spoke in regard to it. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt the Senator offered such an 
amendment; I have no doubt that when he asserts that the bill 
would have passed under those circumstances, he says what he 
thinks is so. But I had some little information at the time 
also, for I stayed here night after night to aid in preserving a 
quorum and, if possible, to force the hand of the minority; and 
I am satisfied that the two causes which I have assigned are 
those which inspired the filibuster and led to the defeat of that 
measure. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Colo- 
rado for yielding at this time. My desire was to address myself 
to the Senator. from Massachusetts and to remind him of the 
reasons which were then advanced for the opposition to the 
shipping bill referred to by the Senator from Colorado; but 
they have been anticipated by the Senator from Colorado, who 
has specifically called attention to that which it was my inten- 
tion to present. Therefore, it is not necessary for me to inter- 
rupt the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it did not require 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. It may not be uninteresting to recall the 
fact that at the time we were trying to pass that bill American 
merchants and exporters were obliged to pay an increase in 
ocean rates, ranging from 100 per cent to 1,200, 1,300, and 1,400 
per cent over the rates which prevailed during normal times. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true, Mr. President; but, as I have 
sald, it was not my purpose to enter into the reasons which 
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defeated that bill. My purpose was to emphasize the fact 
that it was defeated, and that, if it had been enacted into law 
then, in my humble judgment, there would be no scarcity of 
ships now, but the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Red Cross, and all the other agencies that are so 
sadly in need of bottoms to-day would be abundantly supplied. 
So let us not look too closely at the mote in the eye of the Secre- 
tary of War, but consider as well the beam in our own. 

I was about to say when interrupted that the absence of 
coordination and the diffusion of authority in the departments 
of the Government were not revealed by the Committee on 
Military Affairs. That is an evil hoary with age and sanctified 
by antiquity. Neither is it confined to the War Department; 
it is everywhere in official Washington; it is popularly and 
properly known as “red tape.” Senators from the Western 
States knew all about red tape years before the Committee on 
Military Affairs began its inyestigation. To use a common 
expression, they are “up against it“ whenever they deal with 
the Interior Department upon any subject, however simple. A 
man has to visit more bureaus, consult with more officials, and 
confer with more divisions over a little water right 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And then not get it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Than is necessary either to build a battle- 
ship or equip an army. We know all about it, and I might say 
that it is not without some pleasure that we see our friends 
of the East brought occasionally in contact with it, because 
perhaps it may result in some measure or policy that will 
enable us to minimize if we can not rid the country of it 
entirely. 

Red tape is due in large part to our methods of legislation 
and in large part, perhaps, to the genius of our Government. 
Our methods of appropriations, Mr. President, are specific; they 
are not general. A general appropriation bill, an appropriation 
bill relating to the departments, contains from 175 to 200 pages, 
and specific appropriations are made for everything, even for 
the clerks and the employees. In the administration of that 
sort of a law, with responsibility necessarily fixed for expendi» 
tures in the way which it provides, red tape will ensue as nat- 
urally as maggots from a decaying carcass. 

Moreover, Mr. President, scarcely anyone either now or here- 
tofore occupying ordinary positions in the departments goes on 
any other theory than that, unless he makes himself appear in- 
dispensable he may lose his place; consequently he conducts the 
business intrusted to his care in such wise as to make these 
complications inevitable. 

What has been accomplished by the committee is simply a 
nearness of perspective. The country has been brought close 
to this evil through its investigations. It is a cancer, Mr. 
President, that should be cut from the body politic, and the 
sooner the better. To do so not only makes for efficiency but 
it makes for economy, for speed, both in plan and in detail. 
Now, it shows itself in the new as well as in the old agencies. 

Take some of these new bureaus—the Food Commissioner’s 
office, the Fuel Commissioner’s office, and two or three others, 
Why, Mr. President, from 40 to 50 per cent of the employees 
are nothing on earth but supernumeraries. They draw their 
salaries, of course, but they accomplish nothing. Their appoint- 
ment and ostensible employment is a part of that system 
which is now so evident in the War Department. I am not 
blaming anybody for it. I am not blaming any party for it. 
It is the inevitable outcome of the manner in which this Gov- 
ernment has been operating, and it will continue, no matter 
what the report of the Committee on Military Affairs may be, 
no matter whether the bills which they propose to report shall 
be enacted or not, until vigorous and summary measures are 
taken to do away with it. It can not be done by creating 
additional boards or councils, 

Mr. President, one of the great weaknesses of our form of 
government is the tendency to create boards and bureaus 
whenever we think anything is wrong and needs rectification. 
We discover the existence of some evil, or find difficulty in 
securing this, that, or the other needed reform or change; and 
we at once legislate another bureau into existence, give it 
power to employ another horde of officcholders, and are apt to 
find that instead of furnishing a proper agency to administer 
the thing desired we have merely created an additional nul- 
sance and endowed it with an additional expense. 

A war council would simply add another link to the bureau- 
cratic chains which now bind us. It would thus immeasurably 
increase the distance between efficiency and responsibility. It 
would not only do that but from two to three months would 
be consumed in organizing it; and after its organization, in 
all probability, if any of us had business with it we would 
play the game of battledore and shuttlecock down there, just 
as 928 do now, with Senators and Congressmen as the shuttle- 
cocks. 
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Mr. President, the Taft Commission, appointed during the ad- 
ministration of that President, carefully investigated the sub- 
ject and made a very full report upon it. It was supported by 
many of the Senators who are now here. Its recommendations 
were of the best. It was about that time that the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island IMr. Aldrich] announced that if efficiency 
could be introduced in the administration of governmental 
affairs some 5300, 000.000 per annum could be saved. What has 
Congress done with that report? Has anybody in either House 
attempted to make it effective? Has any Democrat or Repub- 
lican or Socialist or member of any other party been sufficiently 
concerned in the subject to utilize the report and seek to make 
its suggestions effective? Not one. 


then; and which, if we had acted: after the expenditure of a 


large sum of money to obtain this investigation and report. 
would have been largely minimized and possibly done away with 


them long ago. 


Moreover, Mr. President, I am not at all certain that either 


n director of munitions or a war cabinet or both are essential 
to the efficiency of the War Department. We have neither with 
the Navy. It required no munitions director or war cabinet 
to make the Navy efficient. Yet to-day it is universally con- 
ceded, justly so, that the Navy is in a very high state of pre- 
paredness. 

How times change; Mr. President, and how opinions change 
with them. Three or four veurs ago the most abused and vili- 
fied man in the United States was the Secretary of the Navy. 
Every epithet that was printable was applied to him, the cars 
toonist went to the extreme of his genius to picture his ineffi- 
ciency, his worse than uselessness. He was: denounced as an 
impediment in the proper development of the Navy, His re- 
moval was demanded from many quarters. He stayed, for- 
tunately for the country; and I believe some of his detractors, 
who. are now critics of the War Department, draw contrasts 
between its inefficieney and the wonderful completeness of the 
naval machine. I took occasion to defend the Secretary of the 
Navy here at a time when every paragraphist in the country was 
heaping contempt and contumely upon his head. I tried then 
to show that he was doing his duty; and doing it well. Time has 
vindicated him, as, in my judgment, it will tend to vindicate the 
Seeretary of ‘War: i 

Mr. BECKHAM: Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Kentucky?” 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. BECKHAM, I would suggest to the Senator that in 
comparisons between the Navy Department and the War De- 
partment since we-entered this war one fact should not be lost 
sight of. I agree with him in what he says about the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and his splendid achievements in that service; 
but it should be borne in mind that when we entered this war 
the Navy was already a: very large organization. There has 
been comparatively only a small increase in the Navy, The 
increase in personnel sometime ago was something like 100,000 
men, It was easier for the Navy Department to expand to this 
increase than it was for the War Department to expand to the 
enormous increase placed upon it. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. BECKHAM. When we entered this war we had a Regu- 
lar Army of approximately 130,000 men, and the War Depart- 
ment was organized to take care of that many men. In less 
than a year’s time since war was declared between this country, 
and Germany the Army has been increased beyond a million. 
There are a million and a half men now ein training and under 
arms. Such an expansion of course put upon that department 
an enormous strain, and it was to be expected that mistakes 
should be made and that disappointments should oecur in such 
a tremendous task. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the Senator for his suggestion, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do; 

Mr. WARREN; I think, in addition to what the Senator 
from Kentucky has so well said, that he might mention the fact 
that the Navy was provided with extra funds much earlier 
than the Army. The regular annual naval appropriation: bill 
for the year had something like 58500, 000,000 added to it in the 
Senate above what the House had proposed. This was quite a 
long time before we had appropriated and the funds were- avail- 
able on the other side for the Army. 

Mr. THOMAS, I think that is true, Mr. President. My sole 
purpose in referring to the Navy is to emphasize the attitude 


Now we are blaming the 
War Department because of the existence of evils which existed 


Which a considerable section of the public, and many who are 
now with the best of motives criticizing: the efficiency. of the, 
War Department, then occupied toward the Navy. But, Mr. 
President, if this war council is to function as its sponsors pro- 
Dose, it must also take charge: of an eflieient department, the 
Navy, as well as an alleged inefficient department, the Army; 
otherwise it can not function; otherwise there will be a con- 
flict of authority; otherwise it must be a failure ab initio; and 
yet that is precisely what the bill proposes to do. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the-efficacy of the scheme covered 
by this bill necessarily assumes the appointment of thoroughly 
competent and qualified men. They must be distinguished 
men of proved ability.“ That is a very general term. A great 
many men might in the President's opinion: measure up to the 
standards fixed by the law whom we would think undesirable, 
but he appoints them. Now, if he should ‘appoint a man who 
should prove a failure; or three men who were not able to agree 
upon the general policies outlined, in the bill itself, then the. 
purpose of the bill must fail. 

We must get back to the personal equation; and what war 
rant have we, Mr. President, in the event of the establishment 
of à war council, that tho President's appointments will prove 
any more satisfactory than some he haus already made for other. 
positions? Many of these men have been very severely. criti- 
cized here and in the House of’ Representatives—justly per- 
haps, but criticized nevertheless—Baker, House, Daniels, Gar- 
field, Hoover, and that does not complete the list. It might be 
that the President would conclude to take some of these men 
and translate them from their present positions to seats around? 
the war council table. Would anything: be gained by that? 
When we consider that after all everything depends upon the 
man and that this bill merely adds another bureau, with all the 
expenses attendant. upon it, with its numerous subordinates, 
why; resort to it unless absolutely and overwhelmingly indis- 
pensable? Many Senators believe it is unquestionably; They: 
muy be right and I may be wrong; but I am unable to give my 
assent to the proposition. : 

Some legal problems are encountered by the proposed war 
council which is not claimed as a new idea. If my recollection. 
serves me right, the Constitutional Convention very seriously 
discussed the proposition of a privy council to aid the President 
and to share his authority and his responsibilities, and rejected 
it by an overwhelming: vote, and for the very obvious reason, 
perhaps, that it tended to diffuse responsibility which in execu- 
tive affairs, even in times of peace, should be concentrated as 
much as possihle. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to find some adjudications 
regarding the powers of the President in times of war and as 
Commander in Chlef. They are very few. The views of con- 
stitutional authors are equally sparse. It would seem that the 
war powers of the President, so nearly absolute and so very 
necessary, have been taken for granted, and as a consequence 
could not well become the subject of adjudication by the courts. 

Mr. Hamilton, in No. T4 of The Federalist, disposes of the sub- 
ject in a very short paragraph. He says: 


which have in other respeets coupled the Chief Magistrate with a coun- 
cil have ae most part concentrated the — 4 authority in him 


In his homely but comprehensive wax, Mr. Lincoln, speaking 
on this subjeet, once said: 


As Commander in Chief of the Army and Ney in time of war, I sup- 
pose I have a right to take any measure which may best subdue the 
enemy. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That was not homely; 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the philosophy of the subjeet in a 
nutshell. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Les; that is the reuson why it is 
not homely ; but I do not quarrel with the Senator about that; 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senutor's criticism is just. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think that is a marvelous in- 
spiration. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me say that it is the simple expression 
of Mr. Lincoln, who had a natural command of pure and per- 
fect- English that ranks him with those literary geniuses: whose 
English prose are models of classic expression. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Meaningful English. 

Mr. THOMAS. I can refer those who may be interested in 
ue mi li Willoughby on the Constitution, volume 2, sections 

an ` 
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In Ex parte Milligan, Fourth Wallace, the Supreme Court 
took occasion to briefly express itself upon the subject; and ex- 
cept as this has been approved by subsequent cases, I think it 
is the one concrete expression of. the Supreme Court regarding 
the war powers of the President, wherein the court distin- 
guishes between the authority of Congress and the powers.of 
the Executive: 

[Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall., 139.] 
the power not only to raise and support and pe hr 
armies but to declare war. It has therefore the power to pro’ 
law for on war. This pewer necessarily extends to all ae 
lation essential to the prosecution of war with vigor and success, ex- 
2 en as interferes Wich the commana “26 the Koren: . pe 3 
cam a 
Commander In Gier. — th 8 — — — from the Con- 
[apr tenes bat 3 is. defined by t instrument. Their extent must 
determined by their nature and by the rinciples of our ——— 
power. 18 * the necessary laws is in Congress; the power to 
— in the Presi . Both powers imply many subordinate and 
wers. Bach includes all vail -mathorivias essential to its due 
exercise. ut peered A. = in war ane than in pape 8 
upon ro} M nor e 
authority Tr the President S Boti are’ ä people, whose 
will is expressed in the fundamental law. 

During the Civil War, Mr. President, Congress by resolution 
in December, 1861, created what was called the “Joint Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War.“ I suppose its ostensible pur- 
pose was to aid the President in the discharge of his difficult 
executive duties, but if one will refer to the diary of Gideon 
Welles, and accept his conclusions, he will discover that it was 
a meddlesome and continuing nuisance, interfering with the 
President in many ways and ending its career by summoning the 


Hon. Benjamin F. Butler before it te testify upon subjects re- | mand 


garding which he was at variance with the President. 

Mr. President, I want to refer to the bill for a moment. I do 
so because of a query from the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Knox] regarding its context when the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Regn] was discussing its first subdivision. The 
Senator from Missouri contended that the first paragraph on 
the second page unquestionably trenched upon the constitutional 
prerogatives of the President as Commander in Chief, whereupon 
the Senator from Pennsylvania called his attention to the re- 
citals on the first page, and inquired whether under the previ- 
sions there found the bill was not within the power of Congress 
to enact, The Senator from Pennsylvania is one of the great 
lawyers of the generation and any query of his with regard to a 
legal proposition is always worthy of the highest consideration, 
and especially before it is rejected. The recital to which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania referred is, as follows: 

* t —.— is hereby created a war cabinet, to be composed of three 


citizens Ut demonstrated executive ability, to be a ted 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the te, 
e which war cabinet the President may exercise such of the 


conferred on him by the Constitution and the laws of the United States 
as are hereinafter mentioned and described. 

The query was whether th® President might not utilize this 
as an agency which Congress could create for the discharge of 
his executive authority. It may be so, but, Mr. President, this 
bill either designs that the President must exercise his authority 
through that agency or it is practically imnocuous. If the 
President may do as he likes about it, utilizing to its full or 
to its partial extent, or reject it entirely and use some other 
agency, why pass the bill? I must construe this word“ may” 
as intending to mean “must” or “shall,” that the President 
shall exercise the various prerogatives which are afterwards 
set forth in extenso through the proposed war cabinet, and 
through it only. If the President has a choice of agencies, if he 
may discharge this agency entirely and proceed on his own 
volition in other directions, then certainly we are not helping 
him at all. We may be exposing him to a hindrance in the sense 
that if compelled to utilize some other official, no matter what 
may be the reason, it may be the best of reasons, he will expose 
himself to public censure and criticism. Hence those who 
drafted the bill must have designed that the war cabinet when 
created should have supreme charge and control of the wur, 
and this cabinet is authorized among other duties— 

To consider, devise, and formulate s and policies, general and 
special, for the effectual conduct ang orous — ee an of the exist- 
ing war, and, in the manner hereina: prescribed, to and pro- 
cure the execution of the same. $ 

In other words, the war cabinet is designed, must be designed, 
to exercise the power of not only supervising but directing the 
strategy and the tactics of the war, taking out of the hands of 
the President through his generals that supreme control of both 
3 be centered in a single head if disaster is to be 
avo A 

Many of the criticisms now being made, much of the fault 
now being found, many of the proposals that we must consider, 
the general feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction which unques- 
tionably is prevalent in the country, merely indicate, Mr. Presi- 


dent, that history repeats itself. In 1862 the President of the 
United States was subject to the same trials; his administration 
encountered the same vicissitudes; he endured much harsher 
criticism than has yet been made of the War Department or 
the President. But his patience and his patriotism ‘sustained 
him serenely through it all to a triumphant victory, and his 
martyrdom brought bitter self-reproach to these who had -so 
maligned and misunderstood him. 

Mr. Lincoln had many crities. Probably none of them published 
diatribes at a dollar a word or indicted their bitter arraignments 
for hire. They have that at least to their credit. But he 
encountered the contentions and recriminations of Greeley, 
Phillips, Henry Winter Davis, Wade, Vallandigham, and a host 
of others who were then well known, ‘but most of whom are 
now covered with the mantle of oblivion. The chorus of their 
counsels and criticisms was louder and more sustained than the 
present one, which, however, is young and vigorous. 

Shortly after the Battle of Shiloh public indignation against 
Gen. Grant was so aroused that his removal was imperatively 
and insistently demanded, and in that demand Members of both 
Houses participated. The Battle of Shiloh was a very bloody 
one. The Union losses were tremendous. Grant was said to 
have needlessly sacrificed the troops and his head was demanded. 
The incident may be most appropriately recommended to many 
clamorous patriots of the present day. I read from Lamon's 
Recollections of Lincoln: 

A short time before the fall of Vicksburg great dissatisfaction became 
rife at Gen, Grant’s tardiness in — on the enemy's works. There 
was a pretty general feeling in favor relieving Grant from his com- 
and appointing some one who would make — work of that formi- 
dable Stronghold of the enemy, and relieve the people from their state of 
anxie Lincoln had great faith in Gen. Grant. He was being 
— De importuned and beset by the leading politicians to oven Grant 
out of the command. One d t this time he said ‘to an “I fea» 
I have made Senator Wade, of O Ohio, my — À ‘for life. 5 How? 1 
asked. “Wade was here just now urging to dismiss Grant, and in 
response to something he said I 8 nennt tor, that sme 
ofa o erst yes!’ Wade 3 replied, it is with you, slr. 
all story, st ! You on are the father o every military blunder t has 
been made . — the war. You are = —— road to hell, str, with cer 
Government b voor. 8 and you are not a mile off this minut 
I .good-na sald to “Senator. that is just about the Gomer 
from here to the Capitol, ETE it not?’ 
up his hat and cane went away, v 

Lincoln then continued to say: “To show to what extent this senti- 
ment — even Washburn, who e are Rman" Grant as his 


He was very angry, and grabbed 


by t.of discovery, has deserted s his removal; and 
1 VVV Grant advises me 
(Mr. Lincoln had never seen Gen. Grant up to that time) that he will 
take Vicksburg by the Fourth of July, and I believe he will do it; and he 
shall have the chance.” 


The author's reflections are equally pertinent: 


Had it not been for the stoic firmmess of Mr. Lincoln in standing by 
Grant, which resulted in th 


dictator would have been placed in his stead as Chief Meecative until 
re could be restored to the get ear ref — — — or otherwise. Mr. 
m himself 


coln thus Rr his death: 7175 T had 
done as my Washington —— who fg 


a safe distance from th wou. 
proved ‘himself so — , would never have been heard of 
again.” 


Another passage from this author, and from another chapter, 
acquaints us with what I hope is an extreme instance of the 
extent to which the animosity of Mr. Lincoln's opponents carried 
them: 

As illustrative of the amenities of language with which, at this epoch 


of his . ns Chief Magistrate of our Republic was habi itually char. 
acterized, it will suffice to adduce such an onvas this, 


cruelly embittered oy —.— and other ressions quite as virulent, that 
I have often heard him declare, “ I woul rather be mond than, as Presi- 
dent, thus abused in the house of my friends.” 

Mr. President, criticism and denunciation DEYE not yet trans- 
gressed the limits of propriety. I trust they will not; but if I 
can judge from the encouragement given in some quarters to 
bitter criticisms of public characters, not in the Senate but else- 
where, it is highly probable that before this year shall have 
ended the President will have endured many of the bitter 
experiences which so saddened the closing years of the greatest 
of our Presidents. Conscious, however, as was he of the recti- 
tude of his purposes and the wisdom of his policies he will pre- 
ceed unmoved, except as his own judgment shall dictate, to that 
victory as certain to come as it was finally achieved by the 
martyred President. 

Mr. President, let us be as charitable as possible. The War 
Department has its defects but is not the only nonefficient factor 
of the war. ‘Congress has made its contributions to the cause 
of inefficiency. Fortunately it enjoys ene peculiar immunity. 
In the general scheme of the American Government there is no 
power which can investigate it except the electorate, which does 
so every four years, and acts accordingly; but no probing com- 
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mittee can sit in judgment upon it, cross-examine its Members, 
expose its misdeeds, or expose their motives save as it may itself 
assume the task. That may be for the best; I am not pre- 
pared to say that it is not; yet I affirm, Mr. President, if an 
inquiry could be officially made of the conduct of the Congress 
of the United States such as confronts the War Department a 
report might be made of our own shortcomings which, while not 
excusing, would certainly palliate those of the War Department. 

Let me illustrate this by a supposititious inquiry and assume 
that the National Council of Defense, invested with the power of 
congressional investigation, has conducted one and made the fol- 
lowing report of its findings to the President: 


The PRESIDENT, 
White House, Washingten, D. C. 


Sin: The National Council of Defense, in the 8 of their official 
duties, and urged by a widespread demand therefor, ve investigated 
the course of congressional legislation regarding our Military and Naval 
Establishments, with a view of determining what has actually been ac- 
apace during the past few years and what omissions, if any, are 
justly chargeable to that illustrious body. In making this investigation 
we have been prompted by motives which are free both from partisan- 
ship and personal feeling. We have been actuated by the highest mo- 
tives of duty and patriotism, prompted by the necessity of service to the 
country, of repairing mistakes where they have occurred, and also to 
prevent their recurrence, if possible. 

As a result of this investigation, we herewith submit a report of some 
of the conditions disclosed, together with a suggestive remedy which we 
believe is imperatively demanded by the perilous conditions now con- 
fronting the Nation. Let us, at the outset, assure you that the re- 
sponsib. 10 for the methods, or to be more accurate, the lack of them, 
by which 5 ion is proposed and enacted, and by which it can be 
retarded, although highly objectionable, and especially in times of war, 
can not be paan upon the shoulders of anyone or of any . Con- 

ess. It is the deplorable lack of system and of coordination which 
s the growth of years, and due in a great part to deficiencies in the 
form and structure of our Government. It is possible to operate under 
it in times of peace. In times of war it should be set aside by the 
Congress itself, if possible; by the Executive if peceni 

Introduction of bills and resolutions by Members of both Houses is 
a daily practice. The aggregate number of these in the last Congress 
was goed render A 30, 8 

It would be difficult for a Member within the space of a session to 
read the titles of these bills, to say nothing of their contents. They 
were all printed at enormous expense and then referred to committees, 
after which 95 per cent of them are never heard of, although their 
eae waste much valuable time in endeayoring to secure some action 
upon them. 

The committees to which bills are referred are large and unwieldy. 

The Senate committees are so composed that each Senator is a member 
of two or more important ones, although the business coming before 
each is sufficiently engrossing to demand the unremitting time and at- 
tention of every member thereof. Hence these committees and their 
chairmen are becoming more and more identical in authority and in 
purpose. 
In the Senate there is no limit to discussion. An amendment to the 
rules adopted last March and designed to put a curb upon this practice 
has thus far proven innocuous. Action upon bills, however impor- 
tant, is therefore, in this body, obtainable only by unanimous consen 

The needs and interests of the respective constituencies of Representa- 
tives and Senators seem to be, and long have been, paramount con- 
siderations. Those of the National Government, except perhaps in 
times like the present, are therefore subordinated to such interests to 
a degree that it is perhaps not too much to say that there is no real 
national Representative or Senator in either branch of our legislative 
body in the true sense of that term. Given the consideration of a 
measure national in its scope in conflict with one affecting some of 
the Districts or some of the States and the demands of the latter ‘are 
apt to determine the fate of the measure. Dependence upon constituen- 
cies, the desire for their approbation, and the fear of their disapproval 
are the paramount influences in determining national legislation. 

It can readily be seen that the prime result of such conditions is to 
decentralize legislative action and compel compromise between diversities 
of interest and purpose as a condition precedent to any legislation how- 
ever important. 

This 1 statement of general congressional conditions is 
deemed essential to an appreciation of the specific ces of con- 
gressional mistakes or failures to which we are compelled to call your 
attention, and which, in our judgment, are the fruitful causes of many 
of the disappointments thus far accompanying the development of our 
military e e It will de noted that the instances to w 
since the beginning of 


the absence of an American merchant marine. ts causes we are 


supplying ships and supplying them 
immediately was then so apparent me S so-called — se bill was 
favorably reported from the Senate Committee on Commerce, under the 
terms of which it was proposed that the Government should directly 
or indirectly begin the construction of ships and their purchase from 
neutral nations. This bill at once encountered the active and im- 
placable popotoan of a large minority of the Senate, which, for various 
reasons a ed, began and maintained a successful filibuster against 
it. Some of the opposing Senators indulged in oratory by day and 
by night until the Senator having charge of the bill was compelled on 
e afternoon of the 3d of March, and about 12 hours before the Con- 
gress es to withdraw it from further consideration. It is inter- 
esting at this juncture to read the statement of the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts on that occasion. 


I have read it. 


Had the bill then become a law, and it would have been enacted but 
for this filibuster, it is reasonable to assert that there would not have 
been that shortage of ships so painfully apparent during the past 12 
months and which if it continues may result in national disaster. 

In 1914, 1915, and 1916 the attention of the Congress was called by 
the Secretary of War to the necessity of strengthening the military 
arm of the vernment, and making due provision for adequate equip- 
ment. A plan of Army reorganization worked out by the General Staf 
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however, it should be said that the program then adopted was recom- 
mended by the experts of the Navy partment. Con , therefore, 
may claim in that exceptional instance the merit of duly considering 
the counsels of those baring sufficient experience to speak by authority. 
With regard to the Army bills of 1915 and 1916, the council believes 
that if the recommendations of the department then made had been 
duly heeded by the Congress, the Army would have been sufficiently 
reorganized and equip to have proceeded without further delay to 
the trenches in Europe immediately after the beginning of hostilities. 

The need of explosives in modern warfare is obvious. Nitrates are 
the basis of all modern explosives. the natural supply of which is 
confined almost exclusively to the Republics of Chile and Peru. 
inability to secure our supply from those countries would mean dis- 
Appreciating such a contingency, the junior Senator from 
Alabama 3 long ago to secure the LN of a bill providing 
for the erection by the Government of a suitable plant for the manu- 
facture of atmospheric nitrogen under processes well known and 
easily obtainable. This measure, so evidently essential to the national 
welfare, was bitterly opposed, largely on the ground that it committed 
the Government to the manufacture of a commodity which should 
be left to private enterprise. Not until our troubles with Mexico 
in the summer of 1916 confronted us for the time with the actual 
presence of war did it become possible to crystallize this important 
subject into the legislation of the country. Even then it had to be 
offered and was finally accepted as an amendment to the Army bill 
of August 29, 1916, something like a year subsequent to its first con- 
sideration by the Senate. Had this bill been promptly enacted into 
law upon its introduction, the structure contemplat by it would 
now be well toward completion and its product available for the 
manufacture of explosivés in the y near future, thus enabling us 
to devote a large part of our importations from Chile to the use of 
our allies and to the fertilization of the soil. 

The prime need of our country is money available to the Government 
for war purposes. It is the duty of Congress to supply this need by 
legislation. It entered upon the consideration of a revenue bill de- 
signed to greatly increase the partis revenues in the month of April, 
1917. On the 6th of October of that year the bill became a law. The 
committees of the respective Houses, and particularly the Senate com- 
mittee, devoted not less than four months to its earnest consideration. 
Yet it is not too much to say that this law constitutes a reflection 
upon congressional intelligence. It is involved, complicated, and com- 
plex to a degree seldom encountered even in modern legislation. It 

: all the bewilderment, with none of the fascinations, of Alice 
fn Wonderland. It can be worshiped with impunity, for there is noth- 
ing like it in heaven, on earth, or in the waters under the earth, 
Immediately after its enactment the Secretary of the Treasury ap- 
pointed an advisory council or body, consisting of wise and erienced 
gentlemen, to investigate, explore, and penetrate this law with their 
combined intellectual processes and then tell him what his powers 
and duties under it were. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, I think, ought to give credit to 
the conferees on that bill for making it to a large extent as de- 
scribed by him. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
ing the Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What report is the Senator reading? I did 
not catch it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am reading from an assumed report of an 
investigation of Congress by the Council of National Defense: 

These gentlemen haye patiently, conscientiously, and constantly en- 
deavored to perform this arduous, if not impossible, duty, thus far 
without success. We only know that in its possible operation the Jaw 
rests much more heavily upon the man than upon the large one; 
that if literally enforced it will compel the average individual to resort 
to perjury as a last and ayy refuge from bankruptcy. It would 
seem to an ordinary observer that with a century of experience of this 
sort of legislation to guide it, an intelligible, if not a satisfactory, revenue 


statute might have been enacted. To add to this unfortunate outcome 
of congressional action, there seems to be little, if any, disposition to 


This is the report of a committee investigat- 


take up the question and either repair or remedy this remarkable com- 
lation of statutory sections, 
m it is problematical. 


The amount of revenue to be derived 
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mittee rooms. e ha 
enlled for by these measures, but it safe to say that the sum total 
would be quite as great as the ordinary expenditures in recent years of 
peace. ether they shall be enacted into law is for the future to 
determine. We make no prediction concerning them, but apprehend 
that the pressure of political and local interest behind them will, as 
usual, be too great for the Congress to resist. 

It is unecessary to cite further instances of congressional delinquency. 
We have selected a few from the list which are typical. In our opinion 
the so-called legislative system, in so far as war legislation is concerned, 
has broken down for lack of coordination and concentration of respon- 
sibility. This can not continue without grave peril to the further and 
future prosecution of the war. We have suggested some legislation 
which, in our opinion, would meet the crisis and tide us over the difi- 


Wers 
t the 


ef the United States. 


I submit, with all due deference to the superior information of 
my colleagues, that the remedy suggested in this document for 
congressional delinquencies is not more drastic nor more extraor- 
dinary than that embodied in the proposed bill for the creation 
of a war cabinet. 

Mr. President, if this is burlesque, it is a burlesque of fact; 
upon our shoulders rests much ‘of the responsibility which is 
shift&d to other departments. Would it not be well to make frank 
acknowledgment of it, close ranks with the War Department, and 
strive with mutual zeal for a better record for the future. 

Mr. President, there is a political aspect not to the investiga- 
tion but to: its manner and results to which I feel justified 
in referring. In doing so I reflect upon no Senator whether he 
is a member of the committee or not. 

I believe that this investigation has been beneficial. I be- 
lieve that it has been conducted by gentlemen inspired by the 
highest motives of patriotism. I am glad it has been made. I 
hope it may not, as some think from its recent character, degen- 
erate into a petty cross-examination of a distinguished official. 

The political aspect to which I refer is external. Its influ- 
ences may penetrate here in time. In referring to it, let me 
say that I do so in no spirit of complaint. If conditions were 
reversed and a Republican administration were in power, the 
constituents of this side of the Chamber would be similarly 
actuated. That is human nature. Politics is largely identical, 
whether it springs from Republican or Democratic sources. A 
partisan advantage is taken quite as eagerly by one of the 
great parties as by the other. Hence, I refer to this: subject 
because I think it is pertinent to the discussion. 

Mr. President, if the press is to be credited—and I very sel- 
dom credit it unreservedly—there is no question but that parti- 
sanship will take advantage of alleged as well as of actual 
delinquencies in the War Department and make them the sub- 
ject of a fall campaign. The New York Times is a fairly con- 
servative journal; in my judgment it is the best newspaper in 
the United States. It is independent, or at least as independent 
as a newspaper having convictions can be; it is- nonpartisan, or 
as nearly nonpartisan as a great journal can in the clash and 
conflict of opinion be. I think it desires and strives to publish 
all of the news that is fit to print. In its Sunday supplement 
of February 8 appears an article upon the subject, from which 
I quote: 

Baker as a campaign issue for the Republicans.—Their plan is no 
longer a secret, and next week's meeting of national committee will 
launch fight for control of Senate and House. 

I shall not read the entire article, Mr. President; it is not 
necessary. I wish it bore the name of the writer. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is a very good reason why 
the article does not bear the name of the writer, for no respon- 
sible Republican would assume to attach his signature to that 
proposition, in my judgment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, that may be the reason. Another rea- 
son may be that the present purpose is to surround with an at- 
mosphere of anonymity all reference to political conditions; 
but, nevertheless, in view of some things that have been said 
upon this floor, not in this discussion; in view of the visit to 


this city at a most opportune time of the most vociferous and 
prominent of all the candidates for the Presidency—about whom 
I would say much more were he not reported to be seriously 
am inclined to think that this article is not entirely unreliable. 
ill—and in view of some of his statements on that occasion, I 
The article states: 

The war issue for the Republicans in the campaign of this year will 
be based on the manner in which the Democratic administration, espe- 
cially the War Department, has managed the war. That much has been 
decided upon, and the details will de perfected at the session of the 
national committee to begin in St. Louls on February 12, the first meeting 
of the full committee since that held immediately after the national con- 
vention which nominated Hughes in 1916. 

In brief, the Republican campaign is to be based on a Nation-wide 
attack on the Democratic War partment as the chief national issue. 
It will be placed before all local and State issues in every congressional 
district in the country. The aT moge material will be drawn almost 
from disclosed by the Democrats themselves in the 


at the Republicans hope to accomplish is, specifically, the conver- 
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Then follows a consideration of the political prospects and con- 
ditions of the various so-called doubtful States. We come now 
cate question put to a member of the Republican national com- 
mittee: 


What likelihood is there that the midterm political reaction of nor- 
mal times and the other factors the Republicans are nding upon 
for victory next fall will be offset or more than offset t amg by a 
feeling on the part of the public that there must be no poll what- 
ever in war time? 

— There is no likelihood, no possibility of anything of that sort hap- 

ning.“ he answered. The Republicans of the United States also 

ave a patriotic rate Pag perform in thi 
their legitimate func’ as a party in opposition to the administration 
to reduce to the minimum the war mistakes of the administration. The 
war itself will not be an issue, there will be no un-American, no un- 
patriotic issue. The big issue will be mismanagement of the war by 
the Democratie War De ent. We will win on that and then use 
our restored power in Congress to compel better things.” 

But suppose,” the committeeman was asked, our American troops 
get to France in large numbers; pose they get their equipment and 
take over a sector of the fighting line and win a big victory against 
the Germans before the Congress elections of next fall? What will be- 
come of the ent issue in that case?” 

If our troops get 


win tory next summer it will be in spite of the pres- 

ar Department, not because of it. No victory that may come to 

our armies at — A in the course of this war can offset 

because of the men who have died from neglect and 

blundering before they could even get away from their e camps 

in America. The public will not stand for a long casnalty list before 
there is a skirmish. 


Then follows a criticism of deaths from overcrowding, and so 
forth. Then the gentleman, interviewed, is reputed to have 
said: 

If we needed a cue in this matter, which we don’t, there is an ample one 
in the action of a few of the Democrats themselves in the Senate 
CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon, and HITCHCOCK, of Nebraska. But these two 
men, with a few more of their who may stand by them in the 
Senate, are not enough to meet the needs of the situation. No matter 
how hard these few truth-revealing Democrats may work, no matter 
how courageous the — ig in the face of denunciation from the White 
House, they can no up in Congress a sufficient barrier and check 
against a stupid War Depar eoi to protect the soldiers. 

Not even an attempt at such a protection can be expected from the 
House of Representatives as it is constituted at present. The House 
is absolutely under the control of the President, and the President be- 
Heves that Baker is the best Secretary of War we have ever had. 
The coun never would have known of the blunders in the War Depart- 
ment, the blunders that have cost us many lives, if we had depended 
upon the House Committee on Military Affairs for the disclosures that 
have come from the Chamberlain committee in the Senate. 

I might, Mr. President, refer to extracts from many other 
newspapers upon the same subject, but it would only burden the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 8 0 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am a very humble member o 
the party to which the Senator from Colorado has referred 

Mr. THOMAS. On the contrary, the Senator from Idaho is 
one of its most distinguished members, 

Mr. BORAH. And I have no authority to speak for the Re- 
publican Party, although I presume I have fully as much au- 
thority to do so as has the gentleman who is supposed to have 
been interviewed in the article from which the Senator has 
read; neither am I a prophet, but I merely venture to say that 
the conduct of the War Department will not be in any sense 
whatever an issue In the next campaign; that it win not be a 
part of the campaign conducted by the Republican Party or 
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by any other party which may meantime spring into existence. 
I think the Senator from Colorado ought to bear in mind that 
this article appears in what is known as the magazine part of 
the New York Times. 

Mr. THOMAS. It does. 

Mr. BORAH. And I want to record my conviction that the 
last that that article will ever be heard of will be when it ap- 
pears here in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, so far as it relates to 
the policies of the Republican Party. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am satisfied that if the 
Senator from Idaho could mold the policies and shape the ac- 
tion of the great party with which he affiliates such would be 
its course, but no one man forms the general policy of the great 
political organizations of the country. 

I want again to reiterate that I am not speaking in a sense 
of partisan criticism of this situation and that if conditions were 
reversed I have no doubt the party to which I belong would seek 
the same advantage. It is the consequence of the situation, 
however, which prompts me to mention it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not criticizing the manner 
in which the Senator from Colorado is using this article. I am 
perfectly aware that neither myself nor any other individual or 
small group of individuals can control the policies of the party. 
That is the reason why I know that that will not be an issue 
in the next campaign. The gentleman who was interviewed in 
reference to that matter is undoubtedly one of those antiquated 
gentlemen who still believe that the policies of the party are 
framed by a committee or by some State central committee or 
national committee or something of that kind. Most of those 
people, fortunately, ‘have passed out of existence, and they cut 
very little figure any longer. The policies in these times, when 
the people are having their attention riveted upon these affairs, 
will be shaped by the rank and file of the respective parties of 
the country, and the rank and file of the Republican Party 
would not for a moment submit to an issue which was based 
upon a discussion of a past incident in the task of preparing the 
country for this war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the rank and file of the Re- 
publican Party are just as patriotic as I am; there is no ques- 
tion about that. The leaders of the Republican Party are just 
as patriotic as I am; but it is in human nature in all political 
campaigns to take advantage of those defects and those condi- 
tions which seem to make for success. Unless that were so 
there would be no campaigns in this country; there would be 
no discussion of issues. While I know that the Senator from 
Idaho feels and believes what he has said, I still contend that 
there is outside of the Senate a disposition to utilize these things 
for political success, else I would not be warranted in referring 
to them here at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I want to get the view of 
the Senator from Colorado as to the propriety of making a 
political issue of the matter to which he has referred. The most 
important question before the American people is the conduct of 
the war. It so happens in our political system that the con- 
duct of the war is under the control of one political party and 
that there is an opposition political party. When an election 
comes and the issue is presented to the people whether. or not 
we are to retain in control of the Government the party and the 
President who have been responsible-for that great trust dur- 
ing the preceding term, does the Senator maintain that it is 
improper to present to the tribunal of public opinion the ques- 
tion of the diligence and the efficiency which have been used by 
the party in power, or the lack of those qualities, in the conduct 
of the war? Is it not, as a matter of fact, the duty of the op- 
posing party to make the issue, and have not the American peo- 
ple the right to consider the question in rendering their verdict 
in the election? I ask the question because I am not quite 
clear whether the Senator contends that that would not be a 
proper issue; and I am saying this, if the Senator will permit 
me just a word, entirely apart from the expression of any 
opinion as tb the merits of the particular controversies which 
have recently been engaging the attention of the country. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have twice said, Mr. President, that I 
thought it was perfectly proper and legitimate to use this mate- 
rial in the next campaign. I go further and concede that of 
all times an opposition party is needed in time of war—a strong, 
vigorous, patriotic, healthy opposition. We have it now, and I 
hope we will continue to have it. I mentioned the subject for 
the sole purpose of emphasizing one consideration, which is that 
when it shall appear to the public, as I am afraid it is now 
appearing, that the investigations which we are conducting are 
not devoted to the sole object of discovering deficiencies and 
correcting them; that we are going beyond the limit of official 


propriety; that, having exhausted our legitimate functions, 
the investigations should be concluded. I do not intend to re- 
flect upon the present investigation, but I am aware of the 
gradually growing public sentiment that the protracted exami- 
nation of the head of the War Department discloses a purpose 
to go further than the announced objects of the investigation 
when it began. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo. 
rado yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think the Senator in 
making that statement, he being a member of the committee, 
ought to go further and say that the committee had the Secre- 
tary of War before it once and had practically completed his 
examination, and when he appeared again it was at his own 
request, and the examination was had in the manner that he 
requested. The second examination of the Secretary was, there- 
fore, not had on the initiation of the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is undoubtedly true, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, another thing, Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Yet I am in receipt of telegrams, as I have 
no doubt other Senators are, protesting against what their au- 
thors think is an undue extension of the investigation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want the Senator to 
put in the Recorp at the same time, as a member of the committee, 
that the Secretary of War appeared at the invitation of the com- 
mittee only once, and that to suit his own convenience; and that 
the other times he appeared, and the only other times he ap- 
peared, were when he requested. Now, the Senator says—— 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator ought also to put in the RECORD 
that the Secretary of War requested it because of the Senator's 
speech here two weeks ago when the Senator contended that th 
War Department had broken down. r 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, possibly that is true; but it was 
on his initiative, at any rate, that he came again; and if he is 
being persecuted it was at his own request. e 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not say that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope the Senator did not mean to 
be understood as saying that. 

Mr. THOMAS. F did not; but I do emphasize the fact that a 
sentiment is arising in different parts of the country that such 
is the case, if I may judge from the information I have received. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that that is 
not the information I have received. The Senator himself ad- 
mits that the investigation has done good. 

Mr. THOMAS. It certainly has. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, And I understand that the Senator does 
not 3 of the investigations by the committees of Con- 


gress 
gan THOMAS. I do not disapprove of this investigation, so 

Y: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, does the Senator feel that when 
an investigation has been decided upon by a majority of a 
committee they ought to hesitate in the discharge of their duty 
by any fear that the result may create an issue for one or the 
other party? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that after a man has been examined 
and reexamined and cross-examined, and again examined, there 
is some justification for the outside view that its continuance 
is not designed to accomplish any good purpose. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator from Colorado, as a 
member of the committee and as a Member of this body, does he 
not feel that if the investigation was to be set afoot for the 
purpose of obtaining information as to what the department 
was doing it would have been a proper proceeding to have called 
the Secretary of War as the first witness, that he might dis- 
close all the information he had, instead of calling witnesses or 
permitting witnesses to testify who made him the object of 
attack, and calling him later, as if he were a defendant answer- 
ing an indictment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will not pretend to answer that question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I answer that for the Senator? 

Mr. THOMAS. In just a moment. It would be unbecoming 
for me to answer it, because I was away at the time this investi- 
gation began, and I have attended comparatively few of the 
sittings of the committee. I yield now with pleasure to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator from Illinois 
that it was at the request of the Secretary of War himself that 
he was not called first. He preferred that the men under him, 
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the officers of the department, should appear and testify as ex- 
perts before he was called, and we suited his convenience rather 
than our own with reference to calling the Secretary of War. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator from Colorado will pardon the 
interruption, may I ask the Senator from Oregon, knowing he 
is the chairman of the committee, did the Secretary of War, as 
the Senator understood him, make a request when this investiga- 
tion had been decided upon that he be not called as the first 
witness, but that others be called rather than himself, and that 
he be postponed to the time that he was postponed to? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understood that that was the re- 
quest of the Secretary of War—that he preferred to have the 
others called first. 

Mr. LEWIS. But the chairman of the committee does not 
say that he knows that to be a fact, does he? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I state it as my entire recollection of 
the matter. We called the Secretary of War at his suggestion 
after some of the other witnesses from the department had been 
put on the stand. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the chairman says that he knows that from 
any conversation he had with the Secretary of War, that would 
close the question with me; but if the Senator tells it because 
he heard it from others, then he deduces it. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. No, Mr. President; I do not state 
things on the hearsay of others; I state things as facts. The 
committee acted as it felt it had a right to act, and it intends 
to proceed upon that line, I will say to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. But the Senator did use the expression that 
“he understood,” leaving the impression with me conclusively 
that he understood it from others or from rumor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understood it from the Secretary 
of War himself, 

Mr. LEWIS. That is important to me to understand, Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] 
for giving me this opportunity to have made plain what other- 
wise there would have been confusion in my mind about, for I 
confess to have carried in my heart a feeling that an injustice 
had been done the Secretary of War by having him put on trial 
and witnesses appear against him as though he had been a de- 
fendant, and practically impeached, before he was called and 
questioned as to his own department. 

Now, Mr. President, with reference to the magazine article 
to which the eminent Senator from Colorado, in his very full 
and illuminating speech has referred, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] has alluded to the fact that the expression on the 
part of the committeeman quoted in the article must not be 
taken as an expression of the party. May I call the attention 
of the Senator from Colorado to the fact that there is one great 
injustice done in that article, indicating to himself and to my- 
self, how unfair such emanations may be? A picture is pre- 
sented of the Senator from Idaho in the first part of the article, 
and he is called a critic of the administration. While the Sena- 
tor from Idaho has differed with some of the measures of the 
administration, to speak of him as a critic of the administration 
or as being one of those who could be so designated is so un- 
fair to him and so unjust that it may indicate to the eminent 
Senator from Colorado that the whole article may be entirely 
colored by a misapprehension of what Republicans will do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, “ one swallow does not make a 
summer.” I should not have referred to the subject at all if 
the article had been a solitary one, nor for any other purpose 
than as stated; and so that I may not be misunderstood I will 
restate it: It is that when investigations go to such a point that 
it indicates to the country at large that it is being pressed for 
other than the purposes for which it was ostensibly begun it 
has gone far enough. If I have said anything of a political 
character which indicated that my purpose in so doing was be- 
yond that statement I am unaware of it. 

Mr. President, let me refer briefly to some othér matters, and 
I am through. I want to emphasize what I believe to be more 
serious problems, more sinister conditions, than any which have 
been disclosed by the Committee on Military Affairs, and to 
which I think our attention should be summarily directed by way 
of curative legislation, if possible. 

I do not minimize any mistakes that have been made in the 
War Department; I do not regard them as trivial, and I am 
sorry they have been so characterized; but as compared with 
some other conditions confronting us many of them are com- 
paratively unimportant. We need ships; the crying need of the 
situation is ships. As Lloyd-George says, “ Ships, and yet more 
ships” The burden upon us is to furnish them if we can, and if 
we do not we may lose this war. That fact has been emphasized 
on this floor many times, and particularly by the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCuarer], who spoke here one morn- 
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ing to empty scats, revealing conditions that, to my mind, were 
startling, and emphasizing them by facts which can not be chal- 
lenged. To be effective in this war we must go to the front with 
men and with material, of which there must be an endless and 
continuing procession of both until peace is declared—more men 
and more material, and yet more men and more material—a task 
that can be accomplished, Mr. President, only by securing bot- 


toms for transportation. If there is a lack of energy in the 
building of vessels, the supply of it is our first and prime con- 
sideration. We may have in America, Mr. President, the best 
army in the world; it may be equipped to the highest degree 
and officered by men of the most conspicuous ability, and yet it 
will be absolutely useless either as a determining factor in this 
war or as any factor at all. There is only one way to get them 
where they will be made effective and where the might, the 
power, and the resources of this great Government may be used 
to end autocracy and make democracy safe for the world, and 
that is to build and navigate ships. 

Now, Mr. President, if we can depend upon the statements 
of those who are ostensibly reliable, the conditions in regard 
to labor in the shipyards are deplorable. We are working 
but one shift in many of the yards, and in some instances 
that shift does not put in full time. We have plenty of men; 
we have plenty of material; and if the men we have would 
work as they ought to work in this crisis and work three 
shifts, 24 hours every day, including Sunday, that problem would 
be disposed of; but that, Mr. President, is not the situation. I 
read a statement a few mornings ago, made before the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, which I suppose to be authentic, that at a 
certain shipyard on the Pacific coast men were not only working 
less than eight hours but threatened to strike because an 
enemy suspect was discharged. The facts were disclosed to them 
without avail, so this man was restored to his position so as to 
continue the work then under way. This, Mr. President, smacks 
strongly of treason. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I hope the Senator will bear in mind the fact 
that that statement was an ex parte statement, made by a ship- 
builder, and the other side of it has not yet been presented before 
the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I hope it will be shown to be 
incorrect. That, however, is but one of the various instances to 
which I might refer, if I had the time, indicating a lack of in- 
terest in the workshops and shipyards of this country that con- 
stitutes the most sinister menace of the hour. 2 

I have here an article clipped from yesterday morning's news- 
paper which gives me more concern than anything else connected 
with this subject. Itis a purported statement of Mr. Charles Piez, 
the vice president and general manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, to the effect that at the present time the native- 
born American workman is not the mainstay of the shipyard, 
for he is there only in the proportion of 35 per cent of the men 
employed, and to the extent of 65 per cent we are forced to 
depend upon foreign-born labor. j 

Mr. President, it is humiliating—and yet I have no doubt it 
is true—that at this time, when our Nation is in the throes 
of the mightiest conflict in the history of civilization, when all 
that we have as a people and as a Nation is at stake, when our 
future existence as a Republic may depend upon an adequate 
supply of ships, only 35 per cent of the constructive work in the 
shipyards of the country is being done by Americans, and that 
we must depend upon foreign-born labor to the extent of the 
remaining 65 per cent for the attainment of that which is abso- 
lutely essential, or seems to be so, to our future existence. It 
is disgraceful; it is humiliating; it is intolerable, and something 
must be done, and done here, to bring Americans to a realizing 
sense of the impending crisis, to the end that they may be in- 
duced, of their own volition if possible, or forcibly if necessary, 
to do their duty on this mighty occasion. 

Your sons are at the front, or are liable to be, and mine. 
There they can be effective for their country. Must their lives 
be sacrificed through lack of supplies due to deficiency in ships, 
due in turn to slackers calling themselves Americans mustering 
but 35 per cent in the shipyards? 

Why, Mr. President, I sometimes wonder if in this country 
there really survives the old-fashioned sentiment called patriot- 
ism, that national spirit, that spirit of unity, without’ which 
no government can long endure. 

Mr. President, many of the labor unions are doing their duty 
and doing it splendidly; perhaps the most of them. Railroad 
men, coal men, men in other lines of industry are giving the 
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best of their time and their energies te speeding up the neces- 
sary work of the war, but unfortunately many of them are not. 
Many seem to act upon the theory that the burning issue is not 
the German, but the seab, and suit their conduct te their con- 
victions. 

A recent address made to the boiler makers’ convention by 
Mr. James O'Connell, its official head, well illustrates the fact. 
To an enthusiastic and applauding audience he said: 


You are meeting now, my friends, and you will be e ed before 
this convention a s to make a declaration as to what the posi- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, pron She Builders, and 

t is not a mere 


question of being behind President Wilson. That is a sort of catchy 
K catch phrase, sounds nice. The question Are you 
bel ind yourself? If you are, you will say so before you leave here, 


and 8 was 25 by the United 8 righted 2 
orgun r was to get per recognition an co 
tions of 8 and standards of living would not be interfered with, 
would not be lowered. * * * No can take place, nothing can 
be done, unless we are consulted and practically give our consent to 
t. „Tou have the shipbuilding, and we are not talking about 
getting a penny an hour increase now. * % Now we are striking 
for dollars. 'e have forgot there is such a thing on the market as a 
penny any more. Out on the Pacific coast * * * - 
tle, Portland, San Francisco, all asking for dollars, $2 a day increase, 
$3 a day increase. It doesn't frighten anybody any more. * 
We are just coming together and 1213 to get dollars now instead of 
pennies. Now, I want you to get it in your heads “ * to talk 
about dollars, not pennies, in your organization. * * * The op- 
portunity is presented for the first time in the history of the United 
States Government, practically a union contract signed between the 
Government and the officers of the department and affiliated organiza- 
tions, practically requiring that the builders of America come to 
Washington and put their feet under the table th the labor leaders 
to settle their troubles. Unele Sam is payin. e expenses of union 
committees to come to Washington and meet the employers. Isn't that 
a pretty good union agreement? That Is only the a satoa 


* * » J . * . 

Now, I hope the Boller Makers, in eonvention here, will get in thelr 
minds that beautiful thought of more.“ 

Suppose that the owner of a shipyard or munitions plant had 
made that statement. The whole country, Mr. President, would 
have risen in righteous denunciation. Indeed, they are accused, 
perhaps with justice in some directions, of taking advantage of 
their country’s extremity to line their pockets, But unfortu- 
nately, Mr. President, if this wildly applauded speech can be 
taken as an expression of the attitude of this organization, it 
ranks with the most conscienceless profiteer in America: 

Place your officers in a position to go out and demand and then back 
them 5 Give them your united and undivided support. And in this 
crisis, stead of our organization being wiped out, instead of our 
power being lessened, we will come out after the war is over bigger 
a 3 and grander and better understood than we ever were 

Ah, Mr. President, there is too much of that spirit in this 
country now. I am a friend 6f union labor. I have stood by 
it in senson and out of season whenever I could in conscience 
do so, I shall continue to do so. But at this time, Mr. President, 
there should be no thought of union, no thought of profit, no 
thought of anything except the country’s insistent needs and re- 
quirements. [Manifestations of applause in the galleries.] Our 
boys across the sea are in peril of their lives. Their perils may 
multiply through lack of the needed equipment and ammuni- 
tion. Every lover of his country, rich or poor, high or low, 
laborer or capitalist, should forget everything else and give his 
best and his all to that supreme need which towers above and 
beyond all other human considerations. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Joxxs! 
this morning called attention to the fact that upon the streets of 
the great cities, and I think he instanced the city of Washing- 
ton, one may see on any pleasant day literally hundreds of men 
apparently doing nothing, idling in the sunshine, patronizing 
the picture shows, ogling the pretty girls, indifferent to the 
country’s condition, every one of them a consumer, and possessing 
a potential energy which the country should utilize if possible. 
Mr. President, we should authorize the Government, if it is 
necessary—and I believe it is—to take over and commandeer 
every shipyard in America and conscript every man around it, 
no matter what position he occupies, and lay its heavy hand 
upon these idlers, and compel them to do their share in the ac- 
complishment of the great war program. 


In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. 


That is pretty good doctrine right now. 
to work should not be permitted to eat. 


The man who refuses 
If his services are 


needed, no difference what walk in life he occupies, nor 
what his view of the war may be, he should suspend, for 
the present at least, the consideration of minor conditions with 
a view to this supreme need, which, in my judgment, transcends 
all others. Without ships—the very foundation of our ability 
to take part in this war—we are as feeble and as helpless as 
any little Republic of South America. 


I hope, Mr. President, that we will turn to the immediate 
consideration of this mighty subject and make it the prime pur- 
pose of our deliberations and of our favorable action. We take 
the young man whether he will or no, uniform him, put him in 
the ranks, and send him to the trenches. May we not take the 
man unaffected by the conscript laws and conscript him for the 
work at home, as much a part of the war campaign and as 


essential to its success as the soldier with gun in hand. If we 
hesitate to do the last we should not have done the first. 

Mr. President, there were one or two other subjects con- 
nected with this general question to which I wish to advert. 
I have had the attention of the Senate, however, for three hours, 
and I am sensible of the fact that I have not only detained it 
unduly but that my strength is waning, therefore I shall not 
pursue the discussion further. I hope, however, that what I 
have said with regard to the need of an increased and continued 
activity in the workshops of the conntry, and particularly in the 
shipyards, will not be lightly dismissed. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumnper] three or four weeks ago intro- 
duced a bill covering the identical subject. It has been referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. We have not considered 
it because we are still investigating it. It should be taken 
up and acted upon favorably or we should report some measure 
of similar character. The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] has introduced a measure providing for the com- 
mandeering of all military clothing needed for our officers, who 
are and have been exploited by private dealers to their great 
disadvantage. These are subjects of consideration which Re- 
publicans and Democrats in their common patriotism, in their 
supreme realization of the crisis which we are facing, will, I am 
sure, unite to make the first business of this body. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3648) for the retirement of public- 
school teachers in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOLLIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, several Senators who are not 
here desire to be present when the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire discusses this measure. If he is ready to proceed now, I 
should like to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If the Senator will withhold that suggestion 
for a moment 

Mr. KENYON. I will. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I have not located any opposition to this bill 
so far. I see that most of these whe are favorable to the bill, 
who have spoken about it, are present. There may be some 
difficulty in getting a quorum this afternoon. I am very 
anxious to get the bill through, and if the Senator will have 
those Senators notified who want to be here it may answer the 
same purpose. I do not expect any opposition. 

Mr. KENYON. I feel rather in honor bound to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, because two Senators asked me to notify 
them. I think we had better have a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Romxsox in the chair). 
ra nee of a quorum is suggested. The Secretary will call 
the ro 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardwick New Swanson 
Be Henderson Norris Thomas 
Borah Hitehcock Nugent Thompson 
Chamberlain Hollis Overman Tillman 
Colt a ttman Trammell 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell Vardaman 
Dillingham Kellogg Robinson Wadsworth 
Fernald Kenyon Shafroth Warren 
France Kirby Shep’ Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Gerry os McKellar Smith, Mich. Wolcott 
Gronna Martin Sterling 

Myers Sutherland 


Mr. HARDING. I wish to announce the detention, at a hear- 
ing before the Committee on Commerce, of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER]. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Wasn] is still detained 
from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sms! on 
business. e 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to announce the absence of the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] in attendance 
on the hearing before the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce the absence of my col- 
league IMr. Gorf] on account of illness, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. $ 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, the pending bill, which is 
known as the teachers’ retirement bill for the District of Colum- 
bia, applies only to the District of Columbia, for which, as Sena- 
tors all know, we act as the local assembly. 

The bill was introduced a year ago in December by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. By that committee it was referred 
to its subcommittee on education and labor, of which I have 
the honor to be the chairman. That subcommittee held hear- 
ings and considered the bill very carefully, improved it, as they 
thought, in many particulars, reported it favorably to the full 
committee unanimously, and by the full committee it was re- 
ported favorably to the Senate about a year ago, toward the 
end of the session, and we were not able to obtain action at-the 
last session before adjournment. 

The subcommittee that considered the bill and amended it in 
a few particulars was composed of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Manrix], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smr1ry], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr, Kenyon], and myself, being a fairly representative 
body from the Union, geographically considered. This year the 
bill was introduced by myself, and has been referred to the 
same subcommittee, and reported favorably to the Senate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Has the full Committee on the District 
of Columbia considered that bill at all? 

Mr. HOLLIS. My recollection is that a year ago the full 
committee did consider it, but I would not say that positively. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am a member of that committee now, 
and it has not had a meeting at this session. 

Mr. HOLLIS. That is true. The committee was polled, and 
more than a majority—I think 9 of the 14 members—reported 
favorably. The reason why the full committee did not meet 
‘was because the bill was carefully considered a year ago. I 
will say, of course, that if there is any objection by any Sena- 
tor to having the bill considered because it has not been con- 
sidered by the full committee, I should not feel at liberty to 
press it. $ 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say that I know 
absolutely nothing about the bill. The bill was presented to me 
in this Chamber by the Senator from New Hampshire, who has 
it in charge, for my approval, prior to reporting the bill; and 
I withheld my approval of the bill, because I did not know 
anything about it. It had not been considered in committee, 
and personally I am opposed to any more pensions just now. 
I am not going to object to the consideration of the bill, how- 
ever, if the Senate wants to consider it, 

Mr. HOLLIS. I hope the Senator will remain in the Cham- 
ber and hear the bill discussed, and I hope its merits can be 
put before the Senate sufficiently so that he will feel that he 
can vote for it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to say to the Senator that we 
have a very important hearing before the Commerce Com- 
mittee, where we are now considering Hog Island, with all that 
the name implies; and I can not stay to hear the Senator's 
very able speech, because there is more involved in this other 
matter than would be involved in pensioning the teachers of 
the city of Washington for the next 100 years. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I really believe that if the situation is as bad 
as the Senator says he would be justified in leaving the Cham- 
ber to attend the meeting of that committee. 

This bill is modeled on what is called the contributory plan. 
That is, a certain amount is deducted from the salary of each 
teacher monthly to provide an annuity. To that, on retirement, 
the Government adds a certain amount, based upon the length 
of service of the teacher. 

In order that the Senate may know something about the bill, 
I will now give a synopsis of it. 

The first section provides that a sufficient amount shall be 
deducted each month from the teacher’s basic salary, not to 
exceed 8 per cent, to provide, on retirement, a certain annuity. 

Section 2 provides that the deductions are to be invested by 
the Treasury in bonds for the benefit of the teachers, and a 
board of investment is created, consisting of Treasury officials 
and two teachers, none of whom draw additional salary because 
of service on this board. i 

Section 3 provides that at the age of 62 the teacher may be 
retired at her own option or at the option of the Board of Edu- 
cation, At the age of 70 she shall be retired, unless the board 
for ae particular reason thinks her services should be 
retain 


Section 4 provides that at the age of 52 the teacher, if dis- 
abled mentally or physically, may be retired. 

Section 5 provides that when retired the teacher shall re- 
ceive each month until her death a sum made up of two differ- 
ent accounts, the first being 1 per cent of the average basic 
salary for each year of service, and the second $6 for each year 
of service. To illustrate, a teacher retiring at 62, after 40 
years of service, having had an average salary of $1,000 a year, 
would receive $10 multiplied by 40; that is, $400. That is 1 
per cent of the whole thousand dollars is $10, multiplied by 40, 
Then she would get $6 for each year of service, which would be 
six times $40—$240—or a total salary of $640 a year. Of that 
amount, 63 per cent would be contributed by the teacher her- 
self from her own sayings and the remaining 37 per cent by 
the Government. 

Section 6 provides that there shall be a minimum for the 
ages of 62 and 70 of $480, and for the age of 52 of $420. 

Section 7 provides that $6 a year shall be paid from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriations, and that any deficiency in the 
annuity shall be so contributed. 

Section 8 provides that credit may be given for service out- 
side the District of Columbia not exceeding 10 years, and that 
the teacher must have been employed continuously in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia since 52 years of age and for 10 years con- 
tinuously prior to retirement. 

Section 9 provides that if the teacher leaves the service be- 
fore the age of 62, or before retirement, she shall receive her 
savings, with interest, in one lump sum. 

Section 10 provides that in case of death the savings shall go 
to the family of the decedent. 

Section 11 makes the act applicable to all teachers on the. 
rolls of the District of Columbia in June, 1917. 

Section 12 provides that continuance in the service after the 
passage of the act is declared to be consent to the provisions of 
the act. ~ 

Section 13 provides that teachers may be discharged as here- 
tofore. 

Section 14 gives certain definitions. 

Section 15 gives directions for accounting and valuations, 

Section 16 makes an appropriation of $50,000 for payments up 
to June 30, 1919, and $5,000 for the expenses of carrying out 
the system. 

Section 17 provides rules and regulations to be provided by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and section 18 provides that the 
annuity shall be exempt from attachment or execution for debt 
or taxes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is there any limitation in the bill on the 
length of time a teacher must have served before he or she may 
be entitled to the benefit of the act? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is that limitation? 

Mr. HOLLIS. The teacher must have served at least 10 
years in the District of Columbia continuously before the retire- 
ment to receive the benefit of the act. I will say that that pro- 
vision was added at the suggestion of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Martın] after the bill was introduced a year ago. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator in explaining the purport of 
section 8 said something to the effect that credit might be had 
for service outside the District. Will the Senator give more 
detail on that point? 

Mr. HOLLIS. There will be very few teachers who will come 
in from outside the District, particularly at an advanced age. 
It would be some exceptional teacher, as a rule, who would be 
allowed to teach coming in from outside. The bill provides 
that where a teacher has taught 10 years in the District con- 
tinuously before retirement she may have the benefit of not to 
exceed 10 years’ service in some other part of the country in 
reckoning the amount that she is to receive. For example, if 
a teacher taught 20 years in Maryland and then came into the 
District and taught 10 years before her retirement, her annuity 
would be reckoned on the 10 years she had taught in the Dis- 
trict plus 10 of the 20 years that she had taught outside the 
District. I will state that that provision was borrowed from 
most of the acts which have been passed in the United States. 
These acts have been passed ip 33 States now. We limited it 
to 10 years and believe that that is wise. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator state again the relative 


proportion of the fund fhat is to be contributed by the teachers 
and by the Government? 
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Mr. HOLLIS. It is not susceptible of exact measurement, 
put, based on experience in other States and on mortality 
tables, it is, roughly speaking, 60 per cent from. the. teachers 
and 40 per cent from the Government, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Are the teachers in the District in favor 
of this legislation? 

Mr. HOLLIS. They are, all except, I think, Jess than 1 per 
cent. Two or three teachers refused to sign. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The contribution to the fund is compul- 
sory? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. . And not voluntary? 5 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes. I have done some work with the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service on the general civil-service retirement 
bill. That bill as it has been framed to date and as it will be 
submitted to the Senate is based solely on contributions from 
the civil-service employees. I wish to point out the reason 
why school-teachers should be handled differently. In the 
first place, the civil-service retirement bill applies to all parts 
of the country. It will apply to a citizen of New Hampshire 
just as much as to a citizen of the District of Columbia. If 
employees are pauperized and come upon the community in the 
District of Columbia the District of Columbia would have to 
pay the entire support. If they should be pauperized in one 
of the States, then the State would have to support the person 
principally. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has the Senator investigated the question 
as to whether the compensation now paid teachers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is adequate to enable them to make any 
saving out of their earnings, or is their entire salary required 
for maintenance? 
` Mr. HOLLIS. That is a very difficult question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As a matter of fact, the compensation paid 
teachers is somewhat inadequate as compared with the com- 
pensation paid persons in other spheres of activity requiring the 
same degree of intelligence, is it not? 

Mr. HOLLIS. My own opinion is that school-teachers as a 
class are the best behaved, the most deserving, the most intelli- 
gent people in the community, and that they get smaller com- 
pensation for the services rendered than any other class. But 
I do not put it on that ground. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I had not expected to put the Senator on 
record as to some of the comparisons he is making, but I am 
entirely prepared to agree with him in that particular. 

Mr. HOLLIS. In a bill of this kind I can point out some 
distinctions, and there is a real distinction. If the ordinary 
clerk in a department is superannuated and can not do anything, 
he can at least sit at a window and look out and not do anyone 
any harm; but if a teacher is superannuated she is going to 
teach the little children in this District, and she will do them a 
positive injury. That is an injustice to the rising generation, 
something that the Congress of the United States ought to take 
into account. I mention these things to show why the com- 
mittee felt justified in applying a little different standard in a 
teachers’ retirement bill from the standard that has been adopted 
on the general bill. 

I know there are Senatorg bere who desire’ to speak, and 
whatever I have omitted they will fully cover. Unless there is 
some further question to be asked me, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I wish to ask the Senator 
a question. I understand the bill only applies to the District 
of Columbia, s 

Mr. HOLLIS. It only applies to the District of Columbia, and 
it would never apply to anything but the District of Columbia 
until we change our Constitution or become much more ad- 
vanced than we are now. In fact, we would not have a right 
to pension teachers in any other place than the District of Co- 
lumbia at present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I wish to ask another ques- 
tion. I did not quite understand the effect of the appropriation 
to be paid by the Federal Government. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I should have stated that. It will be readily 
seen that the teachers who will be pensioned immediately, if 
you call it a pension, will not have contributed anything to the 
Government so far, and in order to get started and take up the 
plan, it will be somewhat expensive. The estimate by the 
Bureau of Efficiency is that for the first year the Government 
cost will be about $35,000. That amount will gradually increase 
until it reaches a maximum of about $175,000 in 25 years. It 
will then gradually decrease until it will be approximately 
$90,000—that is, if this plan had been in effect in the District 
of Columbia long enough to get the loaded expense fairly dis- 
tributed and fully in operation the expense of the Government 
would be substantially $90,000. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM, In this connection, I wish the Senator 
would state to the Senate the advantage that the subcommittee 
derived from the Bureau of Pfficiency in working out the in- 
surance feature of the bill, which I think is most admirable. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMmERENE] will 
be able to state whether it is true, but I think the bill was 
prepared in the first place by the Bureau of Efficiency of the 
Government. 

Mr. POMERENE. The members of the board of education 
and some teachers in connection with some members of the 
Bureau of Efficiency prepared the bill originally. It was pre- 
sented to me by a member of the board of education, and I 
had a number of conferences with him. Then it was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and later it was 
taken up by a subcommittee of which the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hours] was chairman. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I thank the Senator. I can state that when 
the subcommittee considered the matter, which they did very 
carefully, the Bureau of Efficiency appeared by its head, I 
think, Mr. Brown, a very competent man and an accomplished 
statistician, and worked with us on the bill and advised us 
about it and gave us the figures on which the final provisions 
of the bill are based. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I should like to add to the statement of 
the Senator from New Hampshire that after that was done 
I took the scheme and submitted it to a very eminent insurance 
actuary, who, after having given it very careful consideration, 
expressed his opinion that it was most admirably worked out. 
I think the bill has been drawn in such a way that no one can 
complain of the insurance feature of it; it is equitable. 

Mr. HOLLIS, I think perhaps I ought to state that since the 
bill was reported by our committee a year ago it has been 
made the model for bills that are now in operation in the cities 
of Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, and Harrisburg. Mr. Brown 
has been called to those different parts of the country to advise 
about the bill; he has taken this bill as a model, and it has been 
substantially adopted in those communities. 

I might say that 33 States now have a teachers’ retirement 
plan, and for the Rrecorp I will read the list of States. In 21 
States there are State-wide pension systems, as follows: Ari- 
zona, California, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin, 

In the other States, which include Alabama, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Nebraska, Oregon, Tennessee, and West Virginia, the sys- 
tem affects only certain parts, usually the larger cities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the bill may be 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the bill is put to a 
vote I wish to say a word with regard to it. I feel that there 
is very great necessity for some legislation of this kind. I am 
in entire accord with what the Senator from New Hampshire 
has said in reference to the underpayment of the teachers 
generally. They have the most important work in the world to 
perform in the training of the minds of youth, and, generally 
speaking, after they have taken up the profession of teaching 
there is very little else open to them. 

I do not myself know why teachers are so poorly paid. It is 
because of the fact that they are so poorly paid that I am 
willing to subscribe to one of the provisions of this bill. This 
pension, of course, is to be paid partly out of their own con- 
tributions and partly out of the public funds. As a statistician 
has estimated it, about 60 per cent will be paid by contributions 
and about 40 per cent out of the general fund. 

I speak of this for this reason: I have been a good deal 
interested in the adoption of some plan looking to retirement 
from all branches of the civil service, and with the assistance 
of other members of the committee I think we have worked out 
a plan which is contributory in character. There are some 
students of this question who think that it should be wholly 
contributory, others who think that it should be partly con- 
tributory and partly at the public expense, and still others 
who insist that it should be wholly at public expense. If a 
plan for the retirement of Federal employees generally is 
adopted which is contributory in character, it is still going to 
cost the Government a very large sum of money, because there 
are many in the service of the Government who are so near the 
retirement age now that it would be impossible without great 
injustice to them to cempel them to contribute enough to pur- 
chase a suitable annuity when they arrive at the retirement 
age. But after the plan is thoroughly established it will be 
upon a contributory basis only, and that is the extent to which 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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I feel that I can go when it comes to trenting with Federal 
employees generally. However, I am quite willing to make the 


concession provided for in this bill for the teachers. Poorly 


paid as many of the Federal employees are, they are much 


better paid, considering the responsibility of the work, than 
are the teachers. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that I am supporting this 
plan which is partly contributory and partly at public expense 
I want it distinctly understood that I shall not favor that plan 
when it comes to the Federal employees generally. I feel that 


we need some retirement plan on the ground of superannuation, 
but in order to have my support as I now see it it must be: 


entirely upon the contributory plan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no amendments offered 
K in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to the 

nate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY: 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock meridian on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, February 11, 1918, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, February 8, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Rev. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 

Lord God Almighty, let the sense of Thine omnipresence per- 
vade this august Chamber to-day. From Thine omniscience 
lend wisdom.. By Thine omnipotence increase our national 
prowess against Thy enemies and ours. And endue us as a 
free people with more and more of the spirit of Thine: infinite 
love revealed to us in Jesus Christ. In the great war task 
before the departments of our Government help them to unite 
in planning the work and in working the plam And in the civic 
mind adjust rightly that delicate balance of rights and duties, 
privileges and obligations, liberties and responsibilities, so that 
the social life and ideals of our country may be true. 

We ask all this that we of to-day may put no reproach into 
our history, no stain upon our flag, no shadow upon our hopes. 
In the name of Jesus. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask. unanimous: consent that I 
may address the House for two minutes in order to read a patri- 
otic poem by Mr. George Morrow Mayo, which I think is worthy 
of preservation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes in order to 
read a poem. Is there objeetion? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HICKS. The poem is as follows: 

Here’s to the blue of the wind-swept North 
we meet on the fields of ce; 


When 
sie the spirit of Grant be with you all 
5 the sons of the North advance. 


Here's to the gray of the sun-kissed South 
When we ne on 8 5 — fields of France; 
May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the sons of the South advance. 


vac re s to the blue and gray as one 
hen we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of God be with us all 
s the sons of the flag advance. 
[Applause.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A. message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill and joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which the concurrence: of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

An act (S. 3083) granting to the Lincoln Highway Associa- 
tion, incorporated under the laws of the State of Michigan, a 
right of way through certain public lands of the United States; 
and 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) providing additional time for 
the payment of purcliase money under homestead entries within 
the former Colville: Indian Reservation; Wash.. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, this is Private Calendar day. 
T understand; however, that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


'Fioop] desires to complete the Diplomatie and Consular appro- 


priation bill. We have three bills on the calendar, and have 
no objection to the completion of the Diplomatic appropriation 
bill, providing our rights are reserved, and I should like very 
much to call up these bills this afternoon when the appropria- 
tion bill is passed 

The SPEAKER: Suppose the appropriation bill does not 
pass, then what? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Then, Mr. Speaker, if the bill does not 
pass to-day, I am willing that our rights should be yielded 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous’ 
consent that the pension bills follow immediately after the 
completion of the consideration of the diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill: 

Mr. ALEXANDER: Mr. Speaker; the bill providing housing 
for the employees for shipyards in which vessels are being con- 
structed for our merchant marine has been given a privileged 
status to follow the disposition of the Diplomatic and Consular 
appropriation bill, and I would not care to agree to any 
arrangement that would interfere with that. As I understand 
it, the gentleman from Ohio is reporting private pension bills, 
and they are in order to-day. It will only take about 30 
minutes to dispose of hem, and I would rather he would dis- 
pose of them now and then let the consideration of the diplo- 
matic bill proceed. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I object to that arrangement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, but the gentleman from 
Missouri did object. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the Diplomatic and! 
Consular appropriation bill: 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr Speaker, reserving: the right to object, 
I would like to inquire if an arrangement can not be made that 
these pension bills may be taken up the first thing after the 
passage of this- appropriation. bill and the housing bill. 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what the gentleman, from 
Missouri objected to a moment ago. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. No; my suggestion is that these private 
pension bills be taken up after the disposition of the appro- 
priation bill and the housing bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object——- 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I suggest to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that he defer his request until later in the day. 
There will be no difficulty, I think, in arranging to have the 
bills brought up for consideration either late this afternoon: or 
to-morrow morning. I understand they will only take a half 
hour or so. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, let me make this suggestion 
to the gentleman from Ohio, that he ask unanimous consent to 
take up the bills at 5 o'clock; and they could probably be con- 
sidered between 5 o'clock and 5.30. 

Mr. FLOOD. Suppose the appropriation bill is not com- 
pleted. 

Mr. BORLAND. The chances are it will be completed; if 
not, it will go over. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 
11 o'clock: to-morrow for the consideration of these special 
pension bills until 12 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Maybe it will not take until 12 o’cloek: 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I shall be obliged to object 
to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I wouid like to inquire of 
the gentleman from Virginia if he will not permit these bills 
to be taken up at 5 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. FLOOD. Say 6 o'clock. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objeets. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker; I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DOWELL. What is the reason we can not take them 
up this afternoon? 

The SPEAKER. None whatever. 

Mr. WALSH. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
Diplomatie and Consular appropriation bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FLOOD and Mr. STAFFORD. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would like again to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia 

The SPEAKER, But the point of no quorum has been made. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If he will permit these bills to be 


passed—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa withdraw 
the point of order? 

Mr. DOWELL. I do not, unless the gentleman will with- 
draw his motion and permit these pension bills to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will not do that. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. It is an automatic call. The Doorkeeper 
will.close the doors and the Sergeant at Arms will notify the 
absentees. Those in favor of the House resolving itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation 
hill, will, as their names are called, answer “yea” and those 
opposed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 136, nays 199, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 92, as follows: 
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* * * 
FEBRUARY 8, 
Norton Reavis Smith, Mich. Vestal 
borne Snell rol 
Rodenberg Snook Waldow 
e Rose Stecle Walton 
Parker, N. 7 Rubey Sterling, III. Ward 
Parker, N. Y. Rucker Sterling, Pa. Wason 
Peters Russell Stevenson Watson, Va 
Phelan Sanders, Ind. Strong wes 
Platt Schall Sweet Wheeler 
Polk Scott, Iowa Switzer White, Me. 
Powers tt, Mich, ‘Taylor, Colo. Williams 
Pratt Sells ‘Thomas Winslow 
Purnell Shallenberger Thompson - Lise 
ker Sherwood Tillman Wood, Ind. 
Ramsey Shouse Tilson Woodyard 
Ramseyer Sinnott Timberlake Young, N. Dak. 
Randall Sloan ‘Towner Zihiman 
Rankin Smith, Idaho Van Dyke 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Browning 
NOT VOTING—92., 
Anderson Estopinal Johnson, S. Dak. Sanders, N. Y, 
Bacharach Fairchild, G. W. Kahn Scott. Pa. 
tten Fairfield elles, Mich. Seull 
Buchanan Flynn Kreider Si 
Caldwell Focht LaGuardia Slem 
Capstick Fuller, Mass. Tesher Smith, T, & 
Carter, Mass. Gallagher jaittlepage Snyder 
Clark, Fla. arland Lobec Steagall 
Copley Godwin, N. C. McKeown Stedman 
Costello ; 11 MecKiniey Steenerson 
Crosser Gould McLaughlin, Pa. Stiness 
Carry, Cal. Graham, Pa Mann Sullivan 
Dale, N. Y Greene, Mass. Mondell Swift 
Davidson Gregg fott Talbott 
Davis Griest Mudd ‘Templeton 
Dent Hamill elson Tinkham 
Dooling Hamilton, N.Y. Nicholls, S. C Vare 
Doremus Haskell ney Venable 
Doughton Hastings O’Shaunessy Walker 
ker Heaton Overmyer White, Ohie 
Dunn Heintz Riordan Wilson, III 
Eagle F Rowland Wilson, La. 
Edmonds Hust Sanders, La. Woods, Towa 


YEAS—136. 

Alexander Ferris Larsen Rouse 
Almon Fess Lazaro Rowe 
Anthony Fisher Lea, Cal. Sabath 
Bankhead Flood Lee, Ga Sanford 
Barkley Yordney Lever Saunders, Va. 
Bell Foss Linthicum Sears 
Black Garner London Shackleford 
Blackmon Garrett, Tenn. Longworth Sherley 
Blanton Garrett, Tex, inn Sims 
Booher Gillett McCormick Misson 
Borland Gl MeLemore Slayden 
Brand Goodwin, Ark, Mansfield Small 

urnett Gordon Martin Smith, C. B. 

yrnes, S. C. Gray, Ala Binh Stafford 
Byrns, Tenn. Hamlin Miller, Minn. Stephens, Miss, 
Candler, Miss. Hardy Montague Stephens, Nebr, 
Caraway Harrison, Miss. Moon Sumners 
Carlin arrison, Va, Oldfield 0 
Carter, Okla. Heflin Oliver, Ala. ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Coady Helm Oliver, N. Y Temple 
Collier Holland Padgett ‘Treadway 
Connally, Tex. ood Park Vinson 
Cooper, Wis. ouston Porter Volstead 
Cris Howard Pou Walsh 
1 er Hull, Tenn. Price Watkins 
Dempsey Humphreys uin Watson, Va 
Dies Jacoway ale Weaver 
Dominick James ey Webb 
Drane Johnson, Ky., Rayburn Weling 
Dupré Jones, Tex. ey 
Eagan Jones, Va. Robbins Wilson, Tex. 
Ellsworth Kehoe Robinson Win 

ston Kincheloe Rogers Wright 
Evans Kitchin Romjue Young, Tex, 
NAYS—199, 

Ashbrook Cramton Graham, III. Knutson 
Aswell Currie, Mich, Gray, N. J. Kraus 
Austin Dale, Vt. Green, Iowa La Follette 
Ayres Dallinger Greene, Vt. I ey 
Baer Darrow Lehlbach 
Barnhart Denison H ton, Mich. Len 
Beakes Denton Ha Little 
Beshlin Dewalt Hawley Lonergan 
Bland Dickinson Hayden 
Bowers Dill Ha Lundeen 
Brodbeck Dillon Helvering McAndrews 

rowne Dixon Hensley McArthur 
Brumbaugh Doolittle Hersey McClintic 
Burroughs Dowell Hicks McCulloch 

tler Dyer Hilliard McFadden 

Campbell, Kans. Elliott Huddleston McKenzie 
Campbell, Emerson Hull, lowa McLaughlin, Mich, 
Cannon Esch Hutchinsen Madden 
Cantrill Fairchild, B. L. Igoe Ma 
Carew Farr Ireland Maher 

‘ary Fields Johnson, Wash. Mapes 
Chandler, N. Y. Hoster Juul Mason 
Chandler, Okla, Francis Kearns Meeker 
Church Vrear Keatin Merritt 
Clark, Pa. Freeman Kelly, Miller, Wash. 

— n Frenc ennedy, Iowa Moore, Pa. 
Claypool Fuller, III. Kennedy, R. I. Moores, Ind. 
Connelly, Kans. Gallivan ettner M n 
Cooper, Ohio Gandy Key, Ohio Mo 
Cooper, W. Va Gard iess, Pa, Neely 

‘ox Glynn King Nichols, Mich, 
Crago Good Kinkaid Nolan 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. DoveHton with Mr. Hamuron of New York, 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, 

Mr. STEDMAN with Mr, TEMPLETON, 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILÐ. 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. Curry of California, 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. SNYDER, 

Mr. TALBOTT with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr, SIEGEL. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. GARLAND, 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. GOULD. 

Mr. Denr with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Dootrne with Mr. GOODALL. 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. Stress. 

Mr. Doremvs with Mr. DAVIDSON, 

Mr. Eacte with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. EstorrnaL with Mr. DRUKKER, 

Mr. Gopwiy of North Carolina with Mr. COSTELLO, 

Mr. BUCHANAN with Mr, BACHARACH, 

Mr. Greece with Mr. Davis, 

Mr. Haun with Mr. Focrr. 

Mr. Hasrines with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts, 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. GRAHA» of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Loseck with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, 

Mr. McKeown with Mr. MCARTHUR. 

Mr. NicHorts of South Carolina with Mr. GRIEST, 

Mr, O'SHAUNEsSY with Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. OVERMYER with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. Riorpan with Mr. McLavexHur of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana with Mr. HEATON, 

Mr. THomas F. Surra with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. STEAGALL with Mr. Morr, 

Mr. Svuttivan with Mr. Mupp, 

Mr. VENABLE with Mr. Kany, 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. ROWLAND., 

Mr. Warre of Ohio with Mr. Sax Dzus of New York. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. So the motion that 
the House resolve itself in the Committee of the whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
9314, the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, is re- 
jected. The Doorkeeper will open the doors, 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 9612, 
an omnibus pension bill, and ask unanimous consent that it be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 


"i 1 ige 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill . R. 9612) gran pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
sol and sailors 2 Civil War and certain widews and de- 
pendent children of soldiers and sallors of war. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that this ‘bill be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to 8 = ns — roll, subject to 
the provisions and Umitations of t laws— 

The name of John Blackburn, late © 88 G. One hundred and 
forty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lien of that le is now . 
The name of Geo A. Porter, late of 1 G. Be 
ment West Virginla Volunteer Infantry, and pa a pension at 
rate of $24 per month in Heu of that he is now wag ar Nor 

The name of Jesse R. Mercer, —— ef Company A, 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry him a pensio: 
of 836 per month — lieu of that 5 T now receiving. 

The name of Geo Bowery, late of Company Fy “One hundred and 


eightieth ent 0 o Volunteer Infantry, pay him a pension at 
the rate of $ month in Heu of that — is now receiving. 

The name of ius F. Bell, late of Company D, Third Regiment Wis- | 
consin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension a at the rate of 830 
per month in lieu of tha ‘he is now receiving. f 

The name of Michael J. Breytogel, late of Cony ee „ 

and ar h a pension at the 


Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infa ark 
vate of 840 per mop > lieu of tha is now recei 

The name = E. Canton, widow of John nes late of Com- | 

n claith Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 

at the rate of $25 per month. 

Jeng €. Gluck, late of Company G, th Regiment, 

West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a a pension a at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu staae pea no receivi 

The name of Peter Z. T. Lane, 


name ate of Spe G, — se 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer T m a pension at 


rate of $36 per month in Heu ot thet ay a 8 now 


The name of Daniel Plotner, late of Company. y-third Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer apa and pay him a 885 at the rute 
of $30 per month — . of that he is now receivin: 

e name of J ea theca Verh late of Dans ganna — 
Provisional Enrolled Militia, and pay = paea t the 


11.1!!! ͤ (vb 
The name of Preston Carver, late SS third Regimout | 
. 


. — 
, late of Company B. Ninety-first Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at Sint 

per month in es of 3 is new receivi 


dig gg oE aa bert, 0. Dunning, helpless nd dependent child of 
Lesner D. ning. late of the Guards, Michigan Volunteer 
ane as and p — © 2 . — — 
e name o e 
Oregon Volunteer ‘caval „ and — — him a pension at the rate of $36 per 


month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
saa name of Francis M. Withrow, late of Company 
West Virginia Vol and pay bim 
— of $30 per month in 


lunteer Ca’ x. a pension at the 
„5 

e name of John W. Lanham, late of 

West . 


tenth congressional district of 
ona 

rate of $24 per month. 

The name of John Burns, late of Com ae Thirty- rst 
Ohio Volunteer erg ty —— pay a ut the rate of $50 per 
month in leu of that he is n 

The name of Isaac C. Pierce, late of * Third Regiment Pro- 
visional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and a pension at the rate 
of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Swanson, late of 8 Thirteenth 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at 

now T 


egimen ennusylyania Volunteer 

pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now ores, 9 

The name of William Waddie, late 2 Company — ee 
— n Kentucky Volunteer Inf. antry. and pay y bim a at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiyin 

The name of William J. Girdler, late of Company E First Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a a at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now re 

The name of Joseph — 3 late of pany A, Eleventh — 
ment, and G, Ninth Regiment, Tennessee Volunteer Cavair 
and pay him pension’ at the rats af $40 per month in itu of 


is now recei 
anna McNatt Mills, former widow of William J. 


The name of Worte s 
el. — of Company D, First Regiment 5 ee e In- 
per m. 
Gimdlesparger. late of Compu 2 8 
Infan 


fantry, an saa ner a pension at the rate of 825 

The name of Abraham 
and forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer try, and pay him a 
8 at the . $30 per month in Heu of that he Soos recei 


ste te 
fity- yoy Indiana a 
at * — of $30 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 


het 


The na 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
5 in lieu of that he is now recetvin; 


name of Erastus S. Bussell, late of Company C. Fifth ent 
pension at the rate of per 


nume of s R. Henthorn, late of Company D. Forty-second 
moien Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
8 month in lieu of that he is new receiv 
e name nar Simeon C. Shields, late of Company G. One hundred and 
“sixth R Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay. him a pension 
e rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is new recelving. 
name Smith, late of Company A, Sixteenth R 
Towa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $ 
month in lieu ef that he a wong orton 
The name of — II. of Newton 8. 3 


late of Com 5 


ve 
oe 


and sion at the = of $25 month. 
f name ame of Bawara Tewe late = ampany * One hundred and 
. Volunteer Inf: pay — — a pen- 


The name of Andrew M. . per mom late of Company F. Eighth Regiment 
d Volunteer Infantry, 2 

$40 month in lieu of that he is — 5 regei 
The name of John 1 te of C y G. One hundred and 
forty- R „ and pay him a 


is now 
‘on Smith, late of Com ny G. Eighth Regiment Ken- 
— at the cate of $40 per 


wing. 
R. Harris, late of Company A, Seventy-sixth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer te and pay him a paver at the rate of 
r month in Hen of that he is now 
name of Rebert — 
Volunteer Infan 


per month in lieu of that 
The name of Asa Gatt 


the rate of $36 month in lien of that he is now r — 2 
name of Winfield S. Port, late of conve daa One hundred and 
forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvaula ntry, and pay him a 


now 2 
The name of George W. Alms, late of © any hundred and 
seventy-seven tia Infantry, — 


enth Pennsylvania 
pay him a pension at the rate of te of $30 per per month in lieu of that he 


receiving. 

The name of Charlotte West, oe widow of Edward A. Misskiler, 
late of Company F, r ee — — Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at ae te per month. 

The name ef William V. Farris, late of Company K, Forty-cighth 
Regiment THlinois Volunteer Infa mana pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he ow receiving. 

name of William N. Green, late *. 3 1. gc om Regi- 
ment Ilinois agen Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
lieu of that he ry now receiv 

The name of John L. W. Hicks, 


Maine Volunteer pensió nat at Se son 
ne on u rn 
$30 per — Tieu of that 


John L. Baird, late 


i 
i 
ist 


Illinois Volunteer and pay him a n at the 
rate of $36 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. ö 

The name of Esais te of Company K. Twenty: th Regi- 

ment Pennsylvania Infantry, and pay him a n at the 
j !! PE SON GE TORSE IR DON TONAT 

The name of George 8. Emery, late of Company A5 
ment Vermont n ee eS a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that now receiving. 

The name of E. meat helpless and dependent child of 
Henry J. M late of Com — One J hundred and seventy-ninth 
— ped ‘ork Volunteer and pay her a pension at the 

eo 


month. 
ache name of John W. Rawlex, late of Company H, One hundred and 
diana Volunteer Inf antry, and pay him a pen- 
— poe Beu of of Beys ae is now receiving. 
Comp: — ‘orty-sixth Regiment 
and’ pay him a pe a Forty sixth Regiment 


e'is now 
NT E Fourteenth Regi- 
im a pron at the rate of 
e is now ines 


try, and 
$30 per —— in Heu = Pee eee 
Sanford T. 


rst 
pension at the rate of Gionth PA taste O 000 
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The name of Daniel 8 late of Company = Seventh Regi- 
ment Provisional ed Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 month in 2 of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Blum, late of Company K, Bighty-seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and him a on at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now — 
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The name ot Edward R. Chapin, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at.the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now N 

The name of F. Hickman Hawkey, late of Company C, Thirteenth 


‘Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month In lieu of that he is now recet ka 
The name of Charles Hammelmann, late of Company I, cond Regi- 


ment New York Mounted Rifles, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Stanton, late of Company H, One hundred 
and fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Brookins, iate of Company H, Ninth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Belcher, late of Company A, Thirty-ninth 7 55 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary V. Rainsberger, widow of Joseph D. Rainsberger 
late of Company C, First Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, an 
pay her a pension at the’rate of $25 per month. 

e name of Lewis Warley, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Hagen, late of Company E. One hundred and 
ninety-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a panion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Romanes Binkley, late of Company I, One hundred and 
seventy-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer mangy pna pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry C. Nosler, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment 
lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Effie C. Strout, widow of Reuben Strout, late of Com- 

ny E, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer 

‘antry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Silas Flournoy, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John L. Mills, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oliver P. Barr, late of Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Croft, late of Company A, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Thomas, late of Company H, Ninety-first Regi- 
ment In Volunteer Infan 75 and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elias Shannon, late of Company K, Sixth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in leu of that he is now receiving 

The name of John Jellison, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
Diinols Volunteer et Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now yard 

The name of Polly Kiff, former widow of son Murray, late of 
Company F, Eleven Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a person at the rate of $25 2 month. ; 

e name of Theodore W. Goodsell, late of Company C, Ninety-fifth 
Regiment IlMnois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Morton B. Fitts, late of Company C, One hundred and 
thirty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Robert Hart, late of Company G, One hundred and first 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of William L. Saxon, late of the Thirteenth Battery In- 
diana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Niam A. Strong, late of Co: ny B, Twenty-first 
“Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John G. Hearn, late of Company B. Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Franklin M. Joines, late of Company H, Second Missouri 
Volunteer Tight Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Dieffenbacher, widow of James G. Dieffen- 
bacher, late of Company B, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per montn. 

The name of Arba H. Trufant, late of Company A, Twenty-ninth Regl- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin G. Young, late of Company C, Eighty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

he name of Lewis Pratt, late of Company K, irty-ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now 9 s 

The name of Thomas C. Layton, late o 
and fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantr, 
a at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
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The name of William T. Gibbs, late of Com D, One hundred 
fifty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Sateen and pay him a an 
sion at the rate of $30 ve month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

. The name of Roswell O. Spear, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Willis Akles, late of Company E, Eight -third Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him & pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of George W. Littleton, late of Company F, Siighty-thira 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in Jieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Jacob H. Murdock, late of Company E, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
. The name of James K. Nichols, late of Company M, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
r month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leonidas II. Oldfield, late of 8 B, Sixty-fourth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac N. Rhodes, late of behing I, Fourteenth Regl- 
ment, and Company F, First Regiment, Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. : 

The name of Samuel A. Bennett, late of Battery B, First Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Marcellus F. Darling, late of 8 L, Second Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, and Company K, Fifth Htegiment Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Frances Brady, widow of George Brady, late of the 
Mad States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month, ‘ 

The name of Carpenter Bennett, late of Company H, One hundred 
and fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pranon at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of William H. Adams, late of Company B, Thirtieth Regi- - 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
os ace per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

he name of Eli Clark, late of Company D, Thirty-third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lien of that he is now 8 

The name of Andrew Lydick, late of Company F, seeds Bangi Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer 7 2 & and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu ot that he is now ee 

The name of Elias Culbreath, late of Company $ Forty-ighth Regl- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he {is now receiving. 

The name of Llewellyn L. Johnson, late of Company I, One hundred 
and first Regiment Illinois Volunteer 22 and pay bim a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Sellers, late of Company A, Ninety-eighth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of ——ꝗ— per month in lieu of that he {s now receiving. « ‘ 

e name of Thomas A. Peters, late of Company E, Eighth Regi- 
ment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Montgomery Z. Sweet, late of Company C, Eleventh 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Ebenezer F. I N „ late of Seventh Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abraham G. Hendryx, late of Company A, First Regl- 
‘ourteenth Regiment 


ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and Company I 
' 8 at the rate of $30 


Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles De Long, late of Company G, One bundred and 
seventy-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 4 pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Reuben J. Smith, late of Company B, One hundred and 
thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now 98 

The name of John H. Day, late of Company H, Seventy-sixth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now ios i 

The name of Mason Gates, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Benjamin F. Wood, late of Company B, Third Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew Henri Hart, late of Company A, Second Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and Souper G, Twenty- 
sixth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of t he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hiram W. Covill, late of Company B, One hundred and 
twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James H. Handy, late of First Independent Battery 
Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month-in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

D, Twenty-third Regi- 


The name of John R. Worth, late of Company 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of es per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
e name of Annie Sangamo, widow of John San, o, late of Com- 


pany M, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of James P. Tanner, late of Company F. One hundred and 
forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine F. Reinart, widow of Franklin Reinart, late of 
Company B, Forty-second Regiment Pennsylyania Enrolled Militia, and 
Company H, Fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of William C. Tanner, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment 


Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of James E. Merrifield, late of Company G, Fifteenth Regl- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now cg en à 

The name of Jacob W. Burge, late of Company P, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer 77 998 and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. : 

he name of Sidney Merifleld, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of per month in lieu of that he is new receiving. 
he name of Jordan C. Hall, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer DT and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of James Durrah, late of Company A, Twelfth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
SERAS per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

he name of Mandell Wells, late of Company A, enty-eighth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George M. Burns, late of Company K, One hundred and 
thirty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay h 
a penaton at the rate of $36 per month in Heu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Michael Young, late of Company A, Sixty-fifth. Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lien of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Emma L. Parker, former widow of William C. Parker, 
alias Charles Williams, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment IIII- 
. Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month, 

The name of Henry B. Lake, late of Company H, Seventy-sixth Regi- 
ment, ånd Company E. Ninety-first Regiment, New York Volunteer In- 
7 0 and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of 
that he is now receiving. : 

The name of Levi Miles, late of Company G, One hundred and forty- 
ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Oliver Brier, late of Independent Battery E, Pennsylva- 
nia Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James H. Baker, late of Wore tint II. One hundred and 
fifty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militla Infantry, and pay 
AaS, pension at the rate of $36 per month in Meu of that he is now 
receiving. = 

The name of Edward B. Lanning, late of Company K, Fifteenth 585 
ment New York Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he ie now receiving. z 

The name of Abraham D. Stouffer, late of Company L, First Regi- 
ment Potomac Home Brigade, Marylard Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anson Harding, late of Compeny G, Seventieth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas R. Turnham, late of Company G, Tenth Regi- 
ment . pee pay po a pension at the rate of 

40 per month in lieu 9 at he is now receiving. 

5 The name of John Gillon, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William R. Murphy, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now reneiving, 

The name of Hostin Litteral, late of Company D. Fortleth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

“The name of James E. Fields, late of Company K. Fortieth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James H. Reeder, late of 8 D, Twenty-second 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles L. Hewitt, late of Company E, Seventh Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
ot $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Christopher Scheets, late of Company C, Twenty-first 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 1 — per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Albert Burgher, late of Band, Fifty-sixth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month, 

The name of James E. Upham, late of Company C, One hundred and 
thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Tanner, late of Company H, Seventy-second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that ħe is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas McAndrews, late of Company D, Second Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, $ 

The name of Sarah J. Creighton, widow of Richard Creighton, late of 
Company D, Forty-third Regiment, and Company K, Seventeenth Regl- 
ment, Okio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $37 
per month in lien of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the 
event of the death of John Creighton, helpless and d dent child of 
said Richard Creighton, the additional pension herein granted shall 
cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Sarah J. Creighton, the name of said John Creighton shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month from and after the date 


of death of said Sarah J. Creighton, 

The name of Peter L. ay rae late of Twenty-fifth Battery, Ohio 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of Šo per 
month in licu of that he is now GERREA ‘ 

The name of William R. Tingley, late of Company A, One hundred 
and sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Longmire, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Oregon Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet M. Green, widow of Levi Green, late of Com- 


pany K, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 3 
pension at the rate of $25 per month, 


The name of Thomas H. Primrose, late of Battery B, New Jersey Vol- 
unteer pigar Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Walker, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

whe name of John Fesler, late of Company E, First Regiment Potomac 
Home Brixade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Conrad, late of Company I, One hundred 
and forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hamilton T. Faris, late of Company H, One hundred 
and forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 pee month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Dwight Simpson, late of Company I, First Regiment 
United States Veteran Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 4 

The name of Silas C. Robbins, late of Creasy: E, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James R. Evans, late of Company D, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer In 1 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Willam H, Nesbitt, late of Company I, Thirty-ninth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House bills 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


II. R. 1102. John Blackburn. II. R. 6877. James Hagen. 

II. R. 1310. George A. Porter. H. R. 6904, Effie C. Strout. 

H. R. 1345. Jesse R. Mercer. II. R. 6949, Silas Flournoy. 

II. R. 1392. George Bowery. H. R. 6953. John L. Mills. 

H. R. 1548. Darius F. Bell. H. R. 7071, Oliver P. Barr, 

H. R. 1549. Michael J. Breyfogel. II. R. 7072. Thomas Croft. 

H. R. 1825. Sarah E. Canton. II. R. 7108. James Thomas. 

H. R. 1985. Joseph C. Gluck. II. R. 7120. Elias Shannon. 

H. R. 2187. Peter Z. T. Lane. H. R. 7128. John Jellison. 

II. R. 2217. Adaline L. Black. II. R. 7293. Polly Kif. 

II. R. 2268. John M. Prouty. II. R. 7463, Theodore W. Goodsell. 

H. R. 2269. Daniel Plotner. II. R. 7484. Morton B. Fitts. 

II. R. 2410. John Norfleet. II. R. 7504. Robert Hart. 

H. R. 2444, Preston Carver. H. R. 7505, William L. Saxon. 

H, R. 2535. George W. Morton, II. R. 7558. William A. Strong. 

II. R. 2565. Joseph F. Martin. II. R. 7576. John G. Hearn. 

H. R. 2678. Albert O. Dunning. II. R. 7659. Franklin M. Joines. 

H R. 38446, Henry Cummings. II. R. 7672. Sarah E. Dieffenbacher, 

II. R. 3494. Francis M. Withrow. II. R. 7686. Arba H. Trufant. 

H. R. 3511. John W. Lanham. II. R. 7713. Benjamin G. Young 

II. R. 3529. James Smalley. I. R. 7719. Lewis Pratt. 

II. R. 3584. John Burns. II. R. 7744, Thomas C. Layton. 

H. R. 3620. Isaac C. Pierce. II. R. 7746. Marion F. Willis. 

II. R. 3781. John W. Swanson. II. R. 7740. Margaret A. Cooper. 

H. R. 3720. George W. Harrington II. R. 7894. Samuel H, McCartney. 

H. R. 4321. William C. Waddle. H. R. 7895. Frances McCloe, 

H. R. 4326. William J. Girdler. H. R. 7902, Elijah Houghton. 

H. R. 4332. Joseph D. Thach. H. R. 7903. William T. Gibbs. 

H. R. 4522. Geor na MeNatt H. R. 7910. Roswell O. Spear. 
Mills II. R. 7953. Willis Akles. 

H. R. 4647. Abraham Gindiespar- H. R. 7972. George W. Littleton. 
ger. II. R. 7973. Jacob H. Murdock. 

II. R. 4674. Morton A. Pratt. H. R. 7977. James K. Nichols. 

II. R. 4679. John H. Simison. II. R. 8201. Leonidas II. Oldfield. 

H. R. 4684. Erastus 8. Bussell. H. R. 8223. Isaac N. Rhodes. 

H. R. 4929. Thomas R. Henthorn, II. R. 8385. Samuel A. Bennett. 

H. R. 4967. Simeon C. Shields. H. R. 8406, Marcellus F. Darling. 

II. R. 4979. Charles Smith. II. R. 8431. Frances Brady. 

II. R. 5004. Eliza II. Cooley. II. R. 8445. Carpenter Bennett. 

H. R. 5026. Edward Lewey. H. R. 8453. William H. Adams. 

R. 5054. George W. Anderson H. R. 8472. Eli Clark. 

H. R. 5150. Andrew M. Graham, II. R. 8484. Andrew Lydick. 

II. R. 5221. John 1 II. R. 8487. Elias Culbreath. 

H. R. 5234. Alonzo A. V. P. McCoy. II. R. 8508. Llewellyn L. Jobuson. 

H. R. 5259. Milton Smith. H. R. 8507. John Sellers. 

II. R. 5293. James R. Harris. H. R. 8538. Thomas A. Peters. 

H. R. 5327. Robert J. Clark. II. R. 8541. Montgomery Z. Sweet. 

H. R. 5384. Asa Gatton. II. R. 8622. Ebenezer F. Spaulding. 

II. R. 5484. Winfield 8. Port. II. R. 8651. Abraham G. Hendryx. 

II. R. 5549. Seye W. Alms, H. R. 8680. Charles De Long. 

H. R. 5734. Charlotte West. II. R. 8693. Reuben J. Smith. 

II. R. 5748. William V. Farris, II. R. 8697. John II. Day. 

H. R. 5751, illiam N, Green. H. R. 8724. Mason Gates, 

H. R. 5752. Jobn L. W. Hicks. H. R. 8726. Benjamin F. Wood. 

H. R. 5821. George H. Kimball H. R. 8730. Andrew Henri Hart. 

H. R. 5878. John Baird. II. R. 8776. Hiram W. Covili. 

H. R. 5879. Wiliam J. Beavers, H. R. 8795. James H. Handy. 

H. R. 5905. Esais Laukhuff. H. R. 8803. John R. Worth. 

H. R. 5922. George S. Emery. II. R. 8811. Annie Sangamo. 

H. R. 5974. Margaret E. Messing. II. R. 8851. James P. Tanner. 

II. R. 5981 hn W. Rawley. II. R. 8857. Catharine F. Reinart. 

H. R. 5990. Addison Blain. II. R. 8868. William C, Tanner. 

H. R. 6042, David E. Pierce. II. R. 8866. James E. Merrifield. 

I. R. 6051. David F. Hunter, jr. II. R. 8867. Jacob W. Burge. 

I. R. 6096, Sanford T. Chapman. H. R. 8869, Sidney Merifield. 

II. R. 6205. George Saunders, alins II. R. 8872. Jordan C. Hall. 
“ Sandy.” II. R. 8873. James Durrah. 

H. R. 6389. Amos A. Haskell, II. R. 8875. Mandell Wells. 

H. R. 6390. Daniel Brummett. H. R. 8892. George M. Burns. 

H. R. 6415. Henry Blum. II. R. 8893. Michael Young. 

H. R. 6430. Marion F. Halbert. II. R. 8895. Emma I. Parker. 

H. R. 6433. John R. Lane. II. R. 8896. Henry B. Lake. 

H. R. 6450. Edward R. Chapin. II. R. 8919. Levi Miles. 

H. R. 6455. F. Hickman Hawkey. II. R. 8922. Oliver Brier. 

H. R. 6507, Charles Hammelmann, II. R. 8940. James II. Baker. 

H. R. 6588. Charles W. Stanton. II. k. 8961. Edward B. Lanning. 

H. R. 6660. John Brookins. II. R, $968. Abraham D. Stonffer. 

H. R. 6810. Romanes Binkley, H. R. 8993. Anson Harding. 

H. R. 6835. Henry C. Nosler. H. R. 8997. Thomas R. Turnham. 

H. R. 6839. John Belcher. H. k. 9011. John Gillon. 

H. R. 6951. Mary V. Rainsberger, II. R. 9012. Willia. R. Murphy. 

H. R. 6876. Lewis Warley. II. R. 9013. Hostin Litteral. 
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H. R. 9014. James E. Fields. H. N. 9117. James Longmire. 

H. R. 9015: James II. H. R. 9121. Harriet M. Green, 
H. R. 9019. Charles L. Hewitt. H. R. 9174. Thomas H. Primrose. 
H. R. 9042. ip ee, eai Scheets. H. R. 9197. John W. Walker. 
H. R. 9048. Albert H. R. 9214. John Fesler. 

H. R. 9057. James E. Upham. H. R. 9226. W. Conrad. 
H. R. 9059. George 8 H. R. 9227. H ton T. Faris. 
H. R. 9063. Thomas M H. R. 9240. Dwight Simpson. 
H. R. 9065. Sarah J. Creighton. H. R. 9277. Silas C. Robbins. 
H. R. 9086. Peter L. man. H. R. 9479. James R. 

H. R. 9087. William R. gley. H. R. 9543. William H. Nesbitt. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Alonzo A. V. P. been, lee of Companies K and M, 
Second Regiment California Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask some member of 
the committee how it happens that in several of these items in 
the report the post-oflice addresses are given and in others they 
are not, so that there is no way to identify from what part of 
the country these men come? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Where an original pension is granted, the 
post-office address is given. Where it is an increase, the post- 
office address is not given, 

Mr. WALSH. And that is uniformly the rule? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is uniformly the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Geo A mpany - 
ment Vermont Multia. „ fhe a nr ea at the tenn ot 
830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr, Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). 
The gentleman from Ohio offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

ag Clerk read as follows: 

K offers n 
og . e è dment: Page 11, line 1, after the capital 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It ii a typographical error. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of John 
Indiana Volunteer 3 Sy acy tiene es 
per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, is the Clerk reading the bill 
or just the names? I can not follow it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk is reading the names. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would like to have the bill read as it is 
written, so that we can follow it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
late „ C Fest 2 Fork Volunteeg eae — 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, the Clerk is not reading the 
bill. I would like to ask that the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.- The Chair will state that the 
Clerk is reading the bill according to the usual practice in rela- 
tion to these bills. If the gentleman from Kansas insists on all 
the details being read, of course the Clerk will be directed to 
read the bill in that way. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the phraseology of each para- 
graph is practically the same. 

The SPEAKER pro . The Chair understands that, 
and the Clerk is reading the bill according to the usual prac- 
tice, but if insisted upon the Clerk will be required to conform 
to the request of the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. à 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
moves to strike out fhe last word. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The reason why I insist that the Clerk read 
this bill is that some of the Members of the House are trying 
to follow these pension bills in the effort to extract some little 
information from them, and if the Clerk glosses the reading over 
in this way it is difficult to follow it. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] awhile 
ago asked a very pertinent question as to why the post-office 


Seventeenth Regiment 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 


addresses of the pensioners were not inserted in all these cases. 


1 think the address should be inserted in each ease, so that the 


pensioner may be identified. I was unable, however, to under- 
stand, from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK], why it 
was inserted in some cases and not in others, and why it would 
not be a good plan to insert it in every case, so as to aid in the 
identification of the pensioner. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman that the post- 
office address is inserted in an original pension for the benefit 
of the Pension Office. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Would it not be a good idea to insert the 
post-office address for the information of the House? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That matter has been discussed here sev- 
ergl times, some Members favor it and some believe it should not 
be, but it requires extra work for the clerk of the Pension Com- 
mittee and for the examiner, A good many of these pensioners 
change their addresses frequently. I can see no reason for the 
change in the system. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, all the more reason, because of the 
itinerant character of some of these pensioners that change 
their addresses so often it would be in the public interest that 
they give their post-office addresses, so that they can be identi- 
fied by the community. It is charged that some cases reported 
out of this committee are not so meritorious, perhaps, as they 
should be, so that in order to proteet the House and in order 
to protect the committee every means. of identification possible 
should be thrown around these cases. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to my friend that the report 
that accompanied the bill is full, and I believe it furnishes suf- 
ficient information. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does that give the post-office address of the 
pensioner? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I believe not. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then, in that particular the report does 
not clear up that point. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to continue along this line. I 
made a few remarks when the last pension bill was before the 
House, wherein I stated that I did not think these bills were 
being reported out by the committee in a manner that was ex- 
actly fair and equitable to the soldier population of the country, 
and also in a manner that was exactly fair and equitable to 
the membership of this House. I have since then caused to be 
made a little investigation in regard to the way these bills were 
being reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and I 
am sorry to say that the result of that small investigation has 
been that it appears to me, and I believe it will appear to the 
membership of this House, that the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, at least some of the members of that committee, are tak- 
ing advantage of their membership of that committee to perpe- 
trate a species of petty larceny in extracting the greatest pos- 
sible number of these bills for their constituents. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. How long has the gentleman 
been a Member of the House? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘Ten years. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And is just now discovering 
that? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. It has been apparent to me all along 
that the evil has existed, but it is a growing evil. The fact 
that the evil exists is no reason why it should not be corrected 
now; and as one Member of the House I intend that it shall be 
corrected. ; 

For instance, I want to call the attention of the membership 
to the fact that so far on the calendar in this short session of 
the House, one member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
has 18 bills reported out and passed by the House and now on 
the calendar. Another member of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions has 17 bills, another 13 bills, another 18 bills, and that 
is the way it runs. The average number of bills which the en- 
tire membership of the House has received this session is per- 
haps 1, 2, or 3 per Member. I do not say that they should be 
apportioned to the membership, but I do say that the indi- 
vidual merits of each case should be considered by the com- 
mittee; and the number of bills should be apportioned to the 
entire soldier population of the country, so that any soldier 
who is in necessitous circumstances can have an equal chance 
ef having the merits of his case considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I ask for five minutes more, and then I will 
yield to the gentleman, 


1918. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, RUSSELL. Will the gentleman state the names of the 
members of the Committee on Inyalid Pensions who have these 
bills? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not care to do that. I do not think it 
will be necessary to do that. I wish simply to state the facts 
as they exist, and trust to the individual membership of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions to see that that evil is corrected. 
Now, I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is not the logie of the gentle- 
man's argument that which some of us have heretofore tried to 
point out, namely, that the passing of individual bills ought to 
be abolished, and that we ought to pass a general law which 
would cover the cases? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I think in some individual cases the 
necessity undoubtedly exists for a remedy by Congress; but as 
that power is now exercised by Congress, the merit of individual 
eases is not given the consideration it should have. Facts are 
not verified, and any soldier who prepares affidavits the validity 
of which is not even questioned by the committee, just so they are 
formally prepared, can secure a bill through the committee, if 
he stands close enough to favored Members of Congress. In 
my opinion that is wrong. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman remembers when we had the 
prolonged debate over the Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman remember that the most 
formidable argument made on both sides of this House when 
that bill was under consideration was the statement that the 
Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill would eliminate the neces- 
sity for a continuation of these private pension bills, which 
were unjust in the inequalities practiced by the committee? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; I remember that; but I want to say 
to the gentleman that the Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill 
does not remedy the situation that confronts the soldiers of 
this country. Those with a long service get the proper remedy, 
but many others are not adequately taken care of. Remedying 
individual cases of this kind now largely depends on how closely 
the soldier may be acquainted with a member of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

I say that instead of resorting to such methods for relief, this 
Congress ought to pass an adequate general pension bill which 
will put every soldier upon a fair, liberal, and equitable basis, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman, who is a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I heartily agree with the gentleman's con- 
tention about the justice of general legislation giving all of 
them what a few get by special act. That has always been 
my contention. And let me say further that I think it would be 
fair for the gentleman to state in answer to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Howarp] that when the Sherwood pension 
bill was under consideration, and when these arguments to 
which he refers were made, the conditions were entirely differ- 
ent from what they are now. Not only have the soldiers grown 
much older and, of course, more helpless but the cost of living 
is very much higher than anyone ever dreamed of then; and, in 
fact, we were then preparing to reduce the tariff, and the sup- 
position and contention of our Democratic friends that the cost 
of living would go down. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is very true. I want to say, in addi- 
tion, that this House in the last session passed a bill giving 
the widows of soldiers of the Civil War $25 a month. Yet 
there are a large number of veterans of the Civil War who 
gave splendid service in that war who are drawing much less 
than that. 

Mr. KEARNS. I believe ‘the genileman from Kansas is a 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. I have had five or six bills in the gentle- 
man’s committee for three years and never have gotten action 
on one of them. Yet members of the gentleman’s committee 
have told me that three of my bills, at least, have great merit. 
I would like to have one of them reported out. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If they are for the relief of deserters or 


military offenders, it will be a long time before they will get 
my vote out of that committee. 

Mr. KEARNS, You do report bills, however, favorably, do 
you not? 

Mr. ANTHONY, The committee has reported some bills, 
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Mr. KEARNS. Yet you have not reported one of these. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, there is one more observation 
I want to make. The Committee on Invalid Pensions ought to 
live up to the rules it makes. One of the rules made by the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions was that it would not consider 
an increase of pension by special bill for an inmate of a sol- 
diers’ home. As a matter of fact the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions has now reported special bills for members of sol- 
diers’ homes, introduced by members of that committee, vio- 
lating that rule, while a bill introduced by any Member of the 
House not a member of that committee has that rule enforced 
against it. I have found that out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would like to say to my friend from 
Kansas that so far as I know and so far as the chairman of the 
committee [Gen. SHerwoop] knows, and so far as the clerk of 
the committee, who is here, knows, not a case of that kind has 
been reported. If any such cases have been reported, the chair- 
man of the committee will thank the gentleman from Kansas to 
point them out and give the name of the soldier so that we 
may investigate the case. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that I have six 
cases In one soldiers’ home that I can furnish to the gentleman, 
where that rule has been violated. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If there is a case of that kind in this bill, 
if the gentleman will give me the name of the soldier I will 
move to strike it out. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, no; we do not want to strike it out. I 
wunt to say to the gentleman that the committee was wrong in 
the adoption of such a rule. [Applause.] By the adoption of 
such a rule you put 2 premium on the practice of soldiers to 
evade the rule, and it is now the practice for a soldier in 4 
soldiers’ home to leave that home before he applies to the gen- 
tleman’s committee for an increase of pension. It is a common 
practice all over the country for soldiers when they get a prom- 
ise from a Congressman to put through a special bill before the 
gentleman’s committee, to leave the home so that they can evade 
the rule. The pension.is granted and the soldier may then re- 
turn to the home, That is what is going on in the country. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Soldiers at the soldiers’ homes do not pay 
any board; they get their living from the Government? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman think they ought to be 
supported by the Government and get a pension, too? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Most of the members of our soldiers’ homes 
are in such a financial and physical condition that it is for 
them the last resort, and the men that go into these homes are 
for the most part the most deserving cases in the large class of 
soldiers that appeal to this committee for relief. I want to see 
these men put on an equality with those outside the home so 
that when they get a small increase of pension they can leave 
5 home, as most of them desire to do, and live in their own 
home, 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the gentleman is right as to the char- 
acter of the soldiers who go to the homes, and in exceptional 
cases I think it would be right to give them a pension, but 
generally speaking I do not believe that a single man supported 
in the Soldiers’ Home by the people of this country or those who 
are drawing a big salary from the Government ought to draw 
one dollar of pension. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That may be the gentleman's belief. I 
want to express again the hope that the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, when it reports the next bill, will place upon the 
bill the name of the member who introduced it and give the 
post-office address of the soldier, and if that is done I think the 
evils that we complain of will be largely done away with. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANTHONY. Yes, 

Mr. ROSE. The statements made by the gentleman from 
Kansas are startling. I understood at the opening of the ses- 
sion that no Member would be permitted to present more than 
five applications or bills for pensions. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would like to know where the gentleman 
got that information. 


I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
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Mr. ROSE. From Members of the House. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman never got it from any 
member of the committee. 

Mr. ROSE: I did not; but I acted: on that proposition. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. There is no such rule, and I want to say 
in good humor to my friend from Kansas that I wish he would 
meet with the Committee on Invalid Pensions;-it meets every 
Monday morning. 

Mr: LANGLEY. That is the trouble. Many of the member- 
ship do not keep in close enough touch with the details of the 
committee’s work. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to express a few 
views with reference to pensions. I will preface my remarks 
by saying that I am not one of those Members. opposed to pen- 
sions. On the contrary, I am in favor of pensions, and liberal 
pensions. Mr. Speaker, I think an effort is being made in the 
direction of raising the general level of rates in the Sherwood 
pension act so as to give all, or substantially all, soldiers $50 a 
month. I have not hesitated to write men in my district—some 
of them infirm, feeble, poor, needy, and meritorious—telling 
them positively and emphatically that I would not support a 
bill of that kind. I repeat here that I am not in favor of a 
bill of that sort. I am anxious to extend help where help is 
needed and merited. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman from Missouri a moment ago said 
that he believed that no soldier in a soldiers’ home should have 
a pension. 

Mr. RUCKER. I did not say exactly that. 

Mr. KING. Did the gentleman make an exception of where 
the support is entirely by State funds? 

Mr. RUCKER. I would not make an excetpion if the soldier 
is. supported by the public. I want to state that I said, or in- 
tended to say, that there may be cases—and. no doubt there are 
eases—in which it is proper to grant a pension to a man in the 
soldiers’ home, but, generally speaking, Eam opposed to granting 
pensions to inmates of soldiers’ homes. 

Let me say that when this Congress asserts itself and. it 
does the courageous. thing and strikes from the pension rolls 
those who ought not to be drawing pensions, when they strike 
from the rolls: rich men who have abundance of income, and 
cease taxing poor people to pay more pensions to men who ought 
not to ask for pensions at all, then I will be in favor of giving to 
those who ought to have it, 550 a month, if they need it. I am 
opposed to paying pensions out of the money taken by taxation 
from the poor people—men, women, and children—to millionaires. 
I am opposed to paying any pensions, in most cases, to those who 
occupy soldiers’ homes. I would not, if I had my way—and,, of 
course, I realize that I can not have my way—I would not pay 
pensions to men who, are in Government service drawing sal- 
aries from $1,500 to $2,500 a year. Therefore, C will never sup- 
port—uniless I change my mind, and I do not think I will—a 
bill authorizing a) general increase of pensions: up to $50 a 
month as long as that increase would inure to the benefit of the 
rich who need no pensions. I concede that there dre many men 
who rendered faithful service to the country, whose present con- 
dition merit at the hands of a grateful people recognition in pen- 
sions: sufficient to proteet them from want, and I favor great 
liberality in dealing with them. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does not the gentleman think that Congress 
is in an absurd situation. when it gives. the widow of a Civil 
War soldier $25 a month and there are 200,000 Civil. War sol- 
diers now on the rolls drawing a pension of less than $25 a 
month? 

Mr. RUCKER. That is an inconsistent. thing. A soldier 
ought to have more pension, speaking generally, than a widow. 
I want to say another thing. It seems pertinent to say it now 
und call the attention. of the Committee on Invalid Pensions to 
the fact. Weare paying a good many million dollars in the way 
of pensions to people who live in foreign lands. They may have 
gone there in the employ of the Government 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

ME RUCKER. I ask for three minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. They may have gone abroad without. any in- 
tent to change their citizenship, but they have stayed there, and 
I have no doubt that to-day there are men in nearly every 
country on earth drawing pensions out of money taken from the 
taxpayers of this land who have not gazed on the Stars and 


Stripes for 20 years, and it may be that they will never see the 
Stars and Stripes again unless it is when Pershing carries the 
flag across the line on the western front into Germany and plants 


it in Berlin. [Applause.] I am opposed to paying these men 
pensions. 
Mr: LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. RUCKER. Yes, 

Mr. LANGLEY. I agree with the gentleman about giving 
preference in granting pensions to those who need them, but 
what does the gentleman mean by his statement that he is op- 
posed’ to any pensions being paid to those who are now living 
in foreign countries? Is it because they do not live in this 
country, or on the ground that they do not need the pensions? 

Mr. RUCKER: I am opposed to their drawing pensions, be- 
cause they do not live here. When they turn their backs on the 
flag of this country I am in favor of stopping the pension. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Oh, there are lots of pensioners in foreign 
countries who have not turned their back on the flag. 

Mr. RUCKER. But they do not live in this country and ought 
not to be pensioned by those who do live here. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But there are lots of loyal Americans who 
do not live in the United States. I do not think domicile is an 
infallible test of loyalty to the land of one’s nativity. 

Mr. RUCKER. But they ought not to draw pensions. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I disagree with the gentleman on that as a 
universal proposition. 

Mr. RUCKER. Of course the gentleman has that right. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have no complaint or criticism 
to make of the action of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. I 
have unlimited confidence in the fairness, the justice, and the 
square dealing of the chairman of that committee, our beloved 
colleague, Gen. SHerwoon, and his associates on the committee. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. How many bills has the gentleman in this 
report? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have not a single one to my knowledge. 

Mr. GORDON.. The clerk of the committee just informed me 
that one-fifth, of the bills in this report were introduced by 
members of the committee. 

Mr. AUSTIN. for myself, I do not believe I have u 
single one in this bill. I think I had two in the previous bill. 
and the district I represent furnished more Union soldiers in 
proportion to population than any district in the United States. 
[Applause:] During the Spanish-American, War my town, 
Knoxville, Tenn., stood next to New York City in the number 
of recruits, and the smallest county in my district, with a vot- 
ing population of 2200, furnished 500 private soldiers to the 
Army, and that section, including Knoxville, furnished the first 
and only volunteer regiment after the declaration of the pres- 
ent war; so I think I have a right to stand here and say some- 
thing not only for the soldiers, but for this committee. And D 
resent the imputation of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gonbox] 
to attempt to discredit the Invalid Pension Committee with the 
membership: of this House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr: WALSH. Is the gentleman in favor of all claims being 
passed on their merits? 

Mr: AUSTIN. Certainly I am. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the gentleman is not advancing or set- 
ting forth the glory of his district in past days as a reason 
why his district should be given any preference in the matter 
of pensions, is he? 

Mr. AUSTIN. T am absolutely satisfied with the treatment 
my district is receiving at the hands of this committee. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman is not only in 
favor of passing pension claims that have merit but he is in 
favor of passing all of them, is he? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Of course, I favor every just and meritorious 
pension case or bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want a little more time if I am to be continu- 
ally interrupted. T yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is entirely 
satisfied with the treatment that his district receives? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOOnE of Pennsylvania. Is not that due to the manner 
in which the able Representative of that district presents these 
yarious cases to the Pension Committee? 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, do not say “ the able Representative.” Do 
not make me blush in this public place. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is the consensus of opinion 
in the House of Representatives that the gentleman's district 
is exceedingly well served. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank my generous colleague for his com- 
pliment. I am pleased to know that my colleagues have bills 
in this omnibus measure, and I am ready and willing to help 
them put it through. [Applause.] What I desired to ask the 
members of the Committee on Invalid Pensions is this question: 
What action do they contemplate taking during this session of 
Congress toward reporting a general bill to increase the pen- 
sions of the soldiers? There is not a Member of this House 
with a soldier constituency who is not daily receiving letters 
from old soldiers desiring to know if Congress contemplates 
reporting and passing a general bill to increase the pensions of 
soldiers. We all admit it is unfair to pass a general pension 
bill which gives the widows of the soldiers $25 and at the same 
time leave on the pension rolls thousands of men who rendered 
faithful and efficient service who are drawing less than $25. 
I think this committee ought to report a general bill which 
will at least give every soldier a minimum pension of not less 
than $30 a month. The American people will stand for it, 
approve it, and indorse it. [Applause.} I would cheerfully 
support a bill making the rate $50 per month for every old 
soldier who actually needs it. Now, I would be glad to hear 
from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK], a member of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would say to my friend from Tennessee 
that a meeting has been called of the committee for next Mon- 
day to consider a general pension bill, and I believe that some 
sort of a general pension bill will be reported at this session. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want the information, because we are all in 
the dark, and we do not know how to answer the old soldiers. 
I wanted a public statement on the floor of the House, so that 
we would know what was going on, and could intelligently ad- 
vise our constituents who are interested. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman 
that as a member of the committee I am also in touch some- 
what with the sentiment in the Senate on the same question, 
and I think a bill will come out of the Senate and also one 
out of the House Invalid Pension Commiitee that will be satis- 
factory on the subject, and come soon. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Tennessee has expired. ; 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the indulgence 
of the House for just one moment. I regret that there is so 
much criticism on the part of some Members whenever one of 
these omnibus pension bills is reported, and I want to say to 
the House that the Committee on Invalid Pensions, so far as I 
know, and I believe I do know, acts fairly and impartially on 
these special pension bills. The trouble is that a great many 
Members of the House introduce bills, and then do not do any- 
thing more. They do not furnish the required evidence. When 
the omnibus bill is then reported out, they think they ought to 
have some items on the bill, but the fault lies at their own door. 
My good, sweet-tempered friend and colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
Gorpon] has just left the Chamber, I believe, but he criticized 
somewhat the fact that the members of this committee were 
securing entirely too many bills themselves. The clerk of the 
committee informs me that there are 183 items in this omnibus 
bill, There are 17 members of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, and that of those 183 items members of the committee 
have 25. i : 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. : 

Mr. RUCKER. In connection with the gentleman’s state- 
ment, the effort of the committee is to be fair to the House, 
and in reply to some criticisms that have been made I want to 
say that I have no criticism of the Pension Committee whatever. 
I think it is fair to every Member of the House. The sug- 
gestion that all pension bills be passed is an absurd one; and 
while I fare as well as I ought to, I want to say to the House 
that the Committee on Invalid Pensions frequently turns down 
claims which I think are meritorious. I have had a number of 
them turned down, but I wanted to say that in vindication of 
the action of the committee. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With reference to what the gentleman 
sald a moment ago in regard to a general bill, in support of the 
inclination of the committee which he seemed to indicate, I 
want to call the attention of the committee and the House fur- 
ther te the inconsistencies and absurdities which result from the 


present condition. I do not want to make any complaint against 
the committee, understand, but a short time ago I had a bill 
before the committee, which was put in one of the omnibus pen- 
sion bills, in which a soldier was granted only $24 a month. 
Now, he and his wife, even after the special bill was passed for 
them, will only get 824 a month. If the poor old soldier should 
die, his wife alone will get $25.a month. Now, I think we ought 
not to tolerate such inconsistencies and absurdities any longer. 
I hope the committee will hasten its intention and put through 
a general bill of some kind. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I can assure the gentleman that I believe 
opm legislation will be reported out of the committee to the 

onse, 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to my friend from Georgia [Mr. 


Howanp] first. 

Mr. HOWARD. I thought the gentleman had yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman wants to make a speech and I 


want to ask a question. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Oh, no; he does not. 

Mr. HOWARD. I have one in my system of about five min- 
utes long. 

Mr. KEARNS. desire to ask the gentleman in regard to 
this pension bill ng contemplated by the committee. What 
is the minimum pension that will be received by a soldier under 
that bill? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Well, I can not undertake to commit the 
committee, but I would say 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman’s personal views. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would say personally that I believe no 
pension ought to be less than $25 a month, which is the amount 
now allowed soldiers’ widows. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does not the gentleman think it ought to be 
$30 a month? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I have expressed my own belief that no 
pension should be less than $25 per month. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to ask the gentleman if there 
are not several general pension bills pending before the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. There is quite a large number. 

Mr. TOWNER. And it is expected that the Pension Com- 
mittee will have hearings next Monday on those several bills, 
is it not? ¢ 

Mr. ASHBROOK. A meeting of the committee has been 
called for next Monday to consider these several bills, but there 
will be no public hearings. 

Mr. TOWNER. I did not mean in that sense; I meant to 
hear Congressmen who had those bills pending. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. I have no bill pending, but I would like, if 
an opportunity were presented, to say something to the com- 
mittee on that line. Will the opportunity be afforded? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
that the time of the gentleman from Ohio may be extended 
five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. TOWNER. In other words, would it not be well for 
the committee to hear Members of Congress briefly upon that 
matter at this time? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Well, my judgment is that if the com- 
mittee hears Members who have introduced bills, that it proba- 
bly would be unwise to give a general invitation for Members 
to come before the committee. A number of Members have 
general pension bills pending. I think 15 or 20 bills are be- 
fore the committee, and the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
will, without doubt, take up all of those bills and give them 
serious consideration. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am very glad indeed to hear that state- 
ment made, as I am quite sure all Members of the House are. 
The conditions are such as to require, almost imperatively, 
action of a general nature and character at this session of Con- 
gress. I think the sentiment on both sides of the House is 
practically unanimous upon that proposition. Now, I wish to 


say one word before leaving my feet, however, in justification 
of the action of the committee. Throughout my experience with 
the committee, they have in every case acted upon the cases 
favorably which were really meritorious. I have no complaint 
to find whatever with regard to the action of the committee. 
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In my judgment, while they have not given nearly as many 
pension cases which I thought they ought which I have pre- 
sented—because, of course, I have never presented anything but 
meritorious cases—they have always been, I believe, determined 
upon their merits. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TOWNER. With pleasure. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I recognize the gentleman as being one of 
the fairest-minded men in the House, and a man whose opinion 
I admire very much. 

Mr. TOWNER. I certainly thank the gentleman. 

Mr, ANTHONY. I want to put a question to him. Does the 
gentleman think it is fair for the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, for instance, to grant two bills to soldiers in your district 
when the neighboring congressional district, the Congressman 
of which may be on the Committee on Invalid Pensions, is 
granted 18 of those bills in the same time? Is that fair to the 

soldiers in the gentleman's district? 

? Mr. TOWNER. I would say this to the gentleman, if I may 
be allowed to make the statement, that I think there ought not 
to be 18 pensions granted in any one district in any one of these 
bills; but I think all of these bills should be determined not 
by the fact as to whether or not Members of Congress were 
entitled to them, but they should be deter ed on their merits. 
In other words, no Member of Congress should be granted a 
pension bill that is not meritorious merely because it is his 
turn. 

Mr. HOWARD. Why should not even an excess of 18 pen- 
sions be granted to a district if they are meritorious? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my friend from 
Michigan [Mr. James], and then I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. HOWARD. I have great respect for his opinions in re- 
gard to these things, and I want to get some light on them if 
you will permit me to pursue my question. If there are 18 
meritorious pensioners in a district that are suffering and are 
asking for a gratuity from their Government and having served 
on the battle field, why should there not be even 25 pensions 
granted in a bill if they are meritorious? 

Mr. TOWNER, I agree with the gentleman in principle, but 
if the gentleman will give me his attention I think he will agree 
with me that we all know that a certain amount of these pen- 
sions are, as a matter of fact, granted every year. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is the iniquity of it, too, is it not? 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me say this to the gertleman very 
frankly, if in order not to overlap the amount that they thought 
could be expended on this class of cases there were 18 meri- 
torious cases in any one district, and there was not the same 
number of cases in others, I would say, yes; let the 18 cases go. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, I will yield to my friend from Michigan 
[Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. JAMES. Is the gentleman going to give the same kind 
of consideration to a millionaire in regard to increasing his pen- 
sion as to a man who is penniless, or is there going to be a pro- 
viso which will not take care of the man who does not need it? 

Mr. ASHBROOK, I can not answer that question. Of course 
a general pension bill is general in its nature, and all soldiers 
would be included therein. 

Mr. JAMES. And your idea is to have it apply to every- 
body? At the last session of Congress a bill came over here 
from the Senate and was considered at 10 o'clock at night. The 
bill had been introduced 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] has expired. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be extended three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. It came over here at 10 o'clock one night. It 
had not been considered by your committee. An item was in 
there, introduced by the chairman of the Senate Pension Com- 
mittee, which provided increase of pension for a man who was 
court-martialed in 1864 on five counts and sentenced to be shot 
by musketry, and then on account of political influence the sen- 
tence was commuted to about 80 years. Are you going to give 
that man an increase of pension, or are you going to provide 
for the taking care of those deserving pensions? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not think the House committee would 
grant that sort of a pension. 

Mr. JAMES. I am not talking about the House bill. This 


bill was introduced by the chairman of the Pension Committee 
in the Senate. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am just as much opposed as the gentle- 
man is to that kind of a pension. 

Mr. HOWARD, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


The remedy for the case that the gentleman from Michigan 
speaks of is to have a general review of that man’s case, and 
shoot that fellow yet if he was guilty. 

Let me say a word about the pension bills. If some of the 
younger Members of the House want to read an exposure of 
the iniquities of the private pension system, I respectfully refer 
them to the debates in the Sixty-second Congress, and especially 
the speeches made by the late lamented Congressman S. A. 
Roddenbery, of Georgia: He said everything that there was to 
be said, and from an impartial standpoint. 

In five minutes it will be impossible for me to pay tribute 
to the abilities, to the activities, of these fair-minded men that 
are now on this committee. There has never been a better 
Committee on Pensions assembled under the dome of this Cap- 
itol since we have been a Nation than the present committee, 
They are impartial, they are just, and they try to do what is 
right between pensioners, but they can not do it under the 
system. I am dead against the whole business. It is wrong 
in principle from start to finish. 

Now, let us see. Here are two cases, I have réad the evi- 
dence in both of them. Here is an old gentleman by the name 
of Franklin M. Joines, 72 years old, and who was a private in 
the war. He served 1 year and 10 months, and he is now paid 
a pension at the rate of $21.50 a month. The medical testimony 
in this old fellow’s case shows that he is suffering from a good 
many ailments that make him absolutely incapacitated to 
earn a living by his own labor. So they give him $40 a month. 
Now, remember that is my old friend Joines. 

Right over on the next page here is my dear old friend 
Benjamin G. Young, 78 years old. He served exactly to the 
minute the same length of time as Joines. He is suffering from 
every complication known to medical science. [Laughter.] 
Not one has been omitted. Six years older, as poor as Job's 
turkey, not only an invalid, but a pauper, and the committee 
weighs all the evidence carefully, peruses the evidence with a 
microscope, and they go out and give my dear old friend over in 
Indiana $36 a month. e 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. With pleasure. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman said they perused the eyl- 
dence and the affidavits in this case -with a microscope. If 
they had done so, they might have enlarged upon the amount 
allotted. 

Mr. HOWARD. Forty dollars is what they ought to have 
given this old man. I am going to introduce an amendment 
when they get to my old friend Young, and I am going to see 
that he gets that $4 a month additional, because he is six 
years older, he served the same length of time, he endured the 
same hardships, he suffers from the same infirmities, and yet 
the committee goes out and gives a younger man $4 more a 
month than they give this poor old fellow. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle 
man yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. 
me right there? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to whom? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio, 
Georgia a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio, I am not on this committee. 

Mr. HOWARD. I know; but you are on the other. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
has read the report and the evidence carefully, and whether it is 
not shown in the report that the soldier who has been granted 
a rate of $40 per month, while he might be younger, is confined 
to his bed a greater part of his time. And does not the gentle- 
man feel that if a soldier is down and out, so to speak, he is 
entitled 

Mr. HOWARD. Why, he has got chronic trachoma of both 
eyes, and curvature of the spine, and every other thing. What 
else could a man have the matter with him unless he was 
kicked in the face by a mule? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Which one was that? 

Mr. HOWARD. My old friend Young. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. That man who is to get the $40 rate is 
confined to his bed, while the other man is not confined to his 
bed. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am not taking these two cases merely. I 
am taking into consideration other cases. They are all alike. 
I claim that we should pay equally, and that exact justice should 
be done to these men on the evidence you gentlemen have had 
submitted to you. That is what we are passing en. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield te 
Does the gentleman yield, and 


I would like to ask the gentleman from 


1918. 


Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman is in error about the facts in 
these two cases. One of the most important elements in these 
cases is whether or not a man needs the aid and attendance of 
another person. In one of these cases he does, and in the other 
he does not. 

Mr. HOWARD. One of the important elements is how many 
sons they have who can vote. That is one of the most important 
elements. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. It may be so with the gentleman from 
Georgia, but I have never considered that. The old fellows are 
in need, and more so if they have no sons, and I want to help 
the needy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for five minutes more. I 
haye been interrupted so much that I could not say what I 
wanted to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GOODWIN of Arkansas. 
man yield there? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. My colleague speaks as though 
he were on intimate terms with his pensioner by calling this 
man Young his “ old friend.” Was the gentleman from Georgia 
a comrade in arms with Mr. Young? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. I will tell you. I come from the part of the 
country that fought these old fellows; my folks did. They did 
face the music, and these old fellows faced an army of as brave 
men as ever shouldered a musket. Now, if they served their 
flag and defended it courageously and discharged their duties 
conscientiously, at this late day when every infirmity that could 
be inflicted upon them has visited them, the gentlemen on these 
pension committees have got no right and they ought not to 
be given the power by an American Congress to discriminate 
between these old men and make fish of one and fowl of the 
other. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Now, Mr. Speaker, will my friend allow 
me a word right there? 

Mr. HOWARD. That is the iniquity of your system. That 
is the reason it ought to break down. That is the reason why I 
prayed, when the Sherwood pension bill was passed—that it 
would break down. It ought to be stopped. I would cheerfully 
vote to-morrow morning for a general bill to pay all these old 
soldiers $50 a month in preference to having them dragged in 
here four or five times a year and having their cases hurriedly 
considered and having inequalities meted out to them. An in- 
justice is done to them. Then, when the campaign comes on— 
let us be plain about this, gentlemen—here is my dear old Dem- 
ocratie friend running against my dear old Republican friend, 
and the issue is, “If you send me to Congress I will get that 
pension increased.” The Democrat comes along and says, “ You 
send me, and I will get you more money than the Republican 
got.“ That is the issue. It is a political football to play with. 

Mr. ASHBROOK rose. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. I was endeavoring to get the gentleman 
to yield to me. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will yield to the chairman, since he has 
much more superior knowledge of these bills than any other 
gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I want to call my friend's attention to 
the fact that the soldier who received $40 served 1 year and 
10 months, while the soldier who receives $36 served 1 year 
1 month and 10 days. In addition to that the soldier who 
receives $40 requires the attention of a nurse, and he had a 
fractured skull. I think if the gentleman will carefully read 
the evidence in the two cases he will see that the soldier who 
is to receive $40 had a longer service and is werse off than the 
one who is to receive $36. 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, I know some men who get along just 
about as well without any skull at all. [Laughter.] 

But the question of Inequality comes in here. That statement 
says that both these poor old fellows are down; they are bed- 
ridden; aud you are discriminating against my old friend 
Young, and when that case is reached, as I said before, I am 
going to try to correct it if I ean. ; 

Now, there was some talk about these 17 or 18 cases coming 
in here, brought in by members of the committee. That is a 
perfectly natural thing. I had a similar experience, gentlemen, 
when I had the honor to serve on the Committee on Military 
Affairs two or three or four years ago. Because Members were 
on the Committee on Military Affairs they had brought to them 


The time of the gentleman 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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many questions of clearing up desertious and putting soldiers in 
statu quo, on the list of the roll of honor, and putting on that 
roll an old man that ran like a scared cat and deserted his coun- 
try and hid in a dry well and pulled the moss in on him during 
the conflict, and then wanted his record cleared. [Laughter.] 
I noticed that the members of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, from whereabouts these gentlemen existed, introduced 
more bills than all the balance of the House together. But 
that was natural. 

Mr. MADDEN. They would get consideration? 

Mr. HOWARD. Of course they would get better considera- 
tion and quicker consideration and more favorable consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Georgia has again expired. The pro forma amendment 
is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Benjamin G. Young, late of Company C, Fighty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, irteenth 
* Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, in line 2, 
on page 18, by striking out “$36” and inserting “ $40.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Howanp: Page 18, line 2, strike out $36 
and insert $40. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, in support of 
my amendment I want to state to you that this is my old friend, 
Benjamin G. Young, of Indiana. 

Now, gentlemen, this is a clear, Gean-cut case of doing jus- 
tice between these two men, and I want you gentlemen who 
have the report of this committee in your hands to turn to page 
24 and page 35 of the report. You will see on page 34 the case 
of Franklin M. Joines, who is 72 years old, while this poor old 
man, Benjamin G. Young, is 6 years older. 

The mau who is 72 years old has a cracked skull, while this 
man 78 years old has a curved spine. Some of you medical 
men here—for instance, the distinguished gentleman from Ili- 
nois, Dr. Fostern—can tell us which is worse, a cracked skull or 
a bent spine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOSTER. It depends on the value of what a man has in 
his skull, does it not? 

Mr. HOWARD. If it depended on the value of what a man 
has in his skull and what he has to protect by his skull, I know 
some folks who would be skull-less. [Laughter.}] But that is 
not the question. It is a question that means a heap to this 
poor old fellow, and I appeal to you to open your hearts and 
vote for my amendment. Four dollars a month does not mean 
much to some of these bloated bondholders around here, but it 
means a heap to a poor old fellow over in the mountains of 
Kentucky or Tennessee, or the red hills of Georgia, who lives 
in a log cabin, and when he sees a piece of bread made out 
of flour, in the shape of a biscuit, puts a coal of fire on it to 
see if it will not crawl away like a terrapin, because it is so 
seldom that he sees one. Those are the fellows that this $4 a 
month means much to. It is an injustice and an inequality 
that ought to be corrected. I would tike one time to see the 
ironclad rule of the infalliblity of this distinguished committee 
defeated on the floor of this House. I will have something to 
say about the bill of the other gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kry] 
when it comes in. He deals with a Spanish-American War 
yeteran, but this gentleman is dealing with a class that are 
more infirm. They did not fight mosquitoes, like most of us 
did in the Spanish-American War, but they fought real men. 
In all seriousness, this is an injustice, and I ask you, gentle- 
men, to support my amendment and make the heart of our dear 
old friend, Benjamin G. Young, away over in the corn belt of 
Indiana, leap with joy at the news that a man who was not on 
the committee, a man who came from south of the Ohio and 
the Potomac Rivers, found his case stowed away among several 
others, presented it to the generous sunlight of the American 
House of Representatives, and that from all sections they ral- 
lied to his flagstaff and gave the old man this $4 a month. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very much to oppose 
anything suggested by my charming and delightful friend from 
Georgia [Mr. Howarp]. I dislike very much to oppose an 
increase in the pension of a worthy soldier; but in these two 
particular cases I want to invite the attention of the House to 
the fact that the soldier who is given the $40 served almost 
twice as long as the soldier who received the $36. 

Mr. HOWARD. Excuse me, Mr. Speaker, I know the gentle- 
man wants to be fair. He talks about “twice as long.” 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I said “almost twice as long.” I qualified 
it by saying “almost.” The $40 man served 1 year and 10 


months and the $36 man served 1 year 1 month And 10 days. 
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Mr. HOWARD. I stand corrected. I misread it. I thought 
it was 1 year and 10 months in each case. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, I want to say to the House that these bills 
are carefully prepared by an examiner detailed from the Pension 
Office. He goes carefully over the evidence submitted consci- 
entiously and makes a fair, unprejudiced, and unbiased report; 
and the committee, unless it feels—as it seldom does—that an 
error has been made by the pension examiner as to the rating, 
accepts his recommendation. 

I think it is a mistake to offer these amendments on the floor 
of the House. If such amendments are adopted and the bill is 
allowed to be amended on the floor of the House, in a very short 
time it will be an impossibility to pass an omnibus pension bill. 
And because the soldier who receives $40 served longer and re- 
quires an attendant, his case is a better one by far than that of 
the soldier who receives $36, and I hope the House will vote 
down the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Howard]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] intro- 
duced this bill, did he not? - 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And so far as the committee knows he is 
perfectly satisfied with the action of the committee? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Of course the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutt], who is a very active Member of the House, happens to 
be in some of the departments on official business, and I do not 
see him here at this moment, but if he were here I know he 
would be delighted to help in getting this old gentleman’s pensiou 
increased. I do hope the House will agree to the amendment. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Let us have a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question being taken; on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Howarp) there were—ayes 35, noes 38. 

Mr. HOWARD. I ask for tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. HOWARD. I withdraw the demand. I will get the 
amount increased in the Senate, where all the increases are 
put on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Samuel A. Bennett, late of Battery B. First Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

zaop 20, line 18, after the word “ First,” strike out the word “ Regi- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Silas C. Robbins, late of Company E, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Heavy ATRAER and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the word 
“Regiment” in line 20, page 31. This would seem to be the 
same amendment offered by the chairman to the item on page 
20, line 18. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. This is a regiment of Heavy Artillery, and 
the other was a battery of Light Artillery. This is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Clem Bolan, late of Company E. Twentieth Regiment 
United States Infantry, ots board Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
Can the chairman inform the committee how many of the cases 
included in this measure are cases of increase of pension and 
how many are original pensions which have heretofore been re- 
jected by the Pension Department? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. For soldiers’ claims 2 are new, original, 
and 163 are increases. There are 15 original cases and 2 for 
helpless children. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘These facts do not appear in the report. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. There is no summary. 

Mr. WALSH. No summary of figures such as the gentleman 
has just given? 

Mr. ASHBROOK., No. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ASHBROOK, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 9506, 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and certain solditrs 
and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of 
such soldiers and sailors, I ask that the first reading of the bill 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
pat are bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Frank Smith, late of Company D, First Regiment Idaho 
1 7 8 e Company G, Thirty-sixth er- United 

s Volunteer In ry, War w n, an m a pensi 
the rate of $24 per month. 885 * 5 N 

The name of Charles Devault, late of Company I, Ninth Re; 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, an 
terat of Tei per monin: PE RA 

e name of Commodore H. Steele, late of Troop D, Second Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and 5 him a Sequin 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George V. Deacon, late of Companies F and K. Fif- 
teenth Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of pa per monta. 

a he name of Henry C. Lichten, late of Company E, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 pe month. 

The name of George W. Rathman, late of the United States Navy, 
Resales Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 

onth. 

The name of John F. Hemsted, late of the United States Navy. 
1 Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 De 
month. 

The name of Andrew S. Pope, late of Company M. First Regim 
Arkansas Volunteer kenean G ar with — and pay him a ation 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Pearley Rex Harbert (insane), late of the United 
States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. Pay to the duly appointed guardian. 

The name of Harry E. Bordes late of Company H, Eighth Re; 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Willlam D. Galligher, late of Troop F, First 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ambrose Kinley, late of Company C. First Regi- 
ment United States 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Henry J. Hopkins, late of Troop H. Fourteenth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, and Hospital Corps, United States Army, 
War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of on per oath 

The name of Silas J. Shumaker, late of Battery G, fth Regiment 
United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per taonth. 

The name of ron W. Kash, late of Company D, Thirtieth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Hoyl N. Higdon, late of the United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a paca at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mathias Kennedy, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Thomas Regan, late of Company H, Second United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob A. Buffington, late of Company H, Piktietn Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leroy E. Cuckow, late of Company K, First egiment 
South Dakota Volunteer N Y War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Theodore J. Kountz, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Frederick E. Ogle, late of United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Edward F. Connors, late of Company D, Eighth as 740 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate or Rr per month. 

he name of James F. Connell, late of Company A, Eleventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of ss per month, 

The name of Robert B. Bowie, late captain of Company A, Fifth Regi- 
ment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Jesse H. Hutto, late of the United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Lory M. Powell, late of Troop H, First Regiment United 
States Volunteer Canny War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Mack Rittenberry, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Alabama Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $72 per month in lieu of that he ts now receiving. 

The name of James O. Singleton, late of Company B, Second Regi- 
ment Oregon Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him å pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Charles F. Russell, late of Company E, Third Regiment 
Georgia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 


ment 
pay him a pension at 


ment 
im a 


iment 
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The name of James E. Norman, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Alabama Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, kaa pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 month, 

The name of Gilbert R. Gardner, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Walter R. Taylor, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
ut the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Charles D. Skirdin, late of Troop I, Fourth Regiment, 
and Troop I, Second Regiment, United States Cavalry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and Quartermaster’s Department, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of 812 per month. 

The name of Lewis J. Prime, late of the band, Nineteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, ee Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Edward IL. Eaton, late of Company K, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer 55 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Malvern E. Rodgers, late of Battery C, First Regiment 
United States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. S 

The name of Wheeler Smith, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John H. Dorsey, late lieutenant and assistant surgeon, 
Fourteenth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, also major, Second 
Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of ore per month. ; n 

he name of Calvin J. Newman, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 4 

The name of George Rice, late of Battery L, Sixth Regiment United 
States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Fred O. Hamilton, late of Company M. Fourth Regl- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry. War with Spaib, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Fred Silvey, late of Company C, Forty-first Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William II. Wharton, late of Troop M. First Regiment 
IIlinols Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of John Demcey, late of Company E, Seyentcenth giment 
United States 78 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Bev Baker, late of company A, Second United States 
Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Michael E. O'Donnell, late of Company E, Sixth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 5 

he name of Lewis Mulkey, late of Captain William Tom's com 72 
Texas Rangers, Indlan Wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $ 6 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Lang, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Mary- 
land Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Thomas M. McDonald, late of Troop A, First Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of William N. Frost, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
Lag mon Varan reer ams War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate o r month. 

The name of ohm Gabriel, late of Troop E, Second Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Claude Johnson, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment 
United Toe 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of er month. 

The Be ee, John Dowdy, late of Company G, Second Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him u pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. A 

The name of ul Beyer, late of Company F, Third Regiment United 
States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
or eee per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Albert G. Norman, late of Company A, Forty-second 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. * 

The name of Edward Brockway, late of Company I, One hundred and 
fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 9 War with Spain, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per mont 

The name of Harry Llirschensohn, late of Company H, Sixth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leslie Higgins, late of Troop B, First Regiment Ken- 
tucky 8 5 ar with Spain, and pay him a pension at 

te o r month. 
tune 1 8 Paul Heineman, late of United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and grant him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in Hen of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John R. Walder, late of Company B, Second Regi- 
ment United Stes yoron 1 War with Spain, and pay him a 
yension at the rate o r month. 
rhe name of George J. Schmidt, late of . D, Fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer eg War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month, 

“The 3 Seaborn A. Frost, late of Company L, Ninth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. F 

The name of Thomas Hamilton, late of Company D, Ninth Regiment 
ore i with Spain, and pay him a 
pens at the rate o r month. 

5 5 of Joseph F. Flynn, late of Company F, Sixty-ninth 

Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William H. Sweeney, jr., late first lieutenant and ad- 
jutant, First Regiment Colorado Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 
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The name of Stephen Hill, late of ese C, Twelfth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

J . Cravens, late of Hospital Corpa, United 
States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick E. Lamb, late of Company H, YForty-fifth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Richard Gurney, jr., late of Battery F, Fifth Regiment 
United States Artillery, War with Spain and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $72 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles V. Bradford, insane, late of Company B, Eighth 
Regiment United States. Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension of $30 per month. Pay to duly appointed guardian. . 

he name of Frank West, late of Company E. Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer 33 War with Spain, aud pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James Halloran, alias Charles O'Halloran, late of Com- 
pany K. Twenty-second Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James A. Kelly, late of Company I, Forty-first Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a person 
as the rate of $12 per month. 

„The name of Hugh G. Smelcer, late of the Seventy-fifth Company 
United States Coast Artille Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James Roberts, late of Company G, Forty-second Regi- 
ment United States Voluntecr Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Benjamin F. Phipps, late of Company A, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him u 
pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
_ The name of Joseph L. Shields, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Iry ng A. Hubbard, late of Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of that he is now reni 
„The name of John Condon, late of Jompany A, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in Hen of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles E. Cnliom, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, aŭd pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Albert C. Schuman, late of Company D, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establis ment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Lewis B. Force, late of Company G, Thirty-fifth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Sally Speer Signor, widow of Matt Howland Signor, de- 
ceased, late captain and commander, United States Navy, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and ay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, and $2 
per month additional on account of the minor child, Eugenia, of the 
sald Matt II. oe until she reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of Michael Balentl, late of Troop G, Fourth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of 2 Whitney, late of the United States Navy, War 
with Spain, and pay im a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

„The name of Charles A. Booker, late of Company F. First Regiment 
Washington Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Herschel Spainhour, late of Company D, One hundred and 
fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

c name of William A. Robson, late of Company D. Thirty-third Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Garten, late of the Sixty-fourth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him u 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Merman ootz, late hospital steward Ninth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay bim a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. < 

The name of John H. Norris, late of Sumpang H, Third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay bim a pension at the rate 
oF eit per month. 

he name of William A. Brown, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
pona the 5 ASAQ r Na i ae * 8 : 

e name of Clem Bolan, late of Company E, Twentieth Re e 
United States Infantry, ie al Establishment, und pay him a cement 
at the rate of $17 per mont 

The name of James B. Shannon, late of Company I, Second Re ment 
Texas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lien of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Thomas F. Dolan, late of the United States Navy, War 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month: 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to.said committee : 5 


H. R. 409. Frank Smith, H. R. 1026. Ambrose R. Kinley, 

H. R. 588. Charles Devauit. H. R. 1065. Henry J. Hopkins. 

H. R. 588. Commodore II. Stecle. II. R. 1071. Silas J. Shumaker. 

II. R. 642. George V. Deacon. H. R. 1143. Byron W. Kash. 

II. R. 644. Henry C. Lichten. II. R. 1193. Hol N. Higdon. 

H. R. 720. George W. Rathman. H. R. 1246. Mathias Kennedy. 

H. R. 821. John F. Hemsted. H. R. 1459. Thomas Regan. 

II. R. 847. Andrew 8 Pope. II. R. 1595. Jacob A. Buftington, 

H. R. 860. Pearley Rex rbert. II. R. 1598. Leroy E. Cuckow. 

H. R. 922. Harry E. narar. H. R. 1818. Theodore J. Kountz, 

II. R. 995. William D. Galligher, H. R. 1892. Frederick E. Ogle, 
* 


: 
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H: R. 1955. Edward F. Connors. H. R. 5619. George J. Schmidt, 
H. R. 1956. James F. Connell. H. R. 5662. Seaborn A. Frost. 

H. R. 2036. Robert B. Bowie. H. R. 5773. Thomas Hamilton. 
H. R. 2211. Jesse II. Hutto. II. R. 5859. Joseph F. Flynn. 

II. R. 2457. Lory H. Powell. H. R. 5924. William H. Sweeney, jr. 
II. R. 2459. Mack Rittenberry. H. R. 5932, William Briney. 

H. R. 2682. James O. Singleton. II. R. 5968. Peter F. O'Brien. 

II. R. 2705. Charles F. Russell. H. R. 6174. Stephen Hill. 

II. R. 2720. James E. Norman. II. R. 6226. William W. Cravens. 
H. R. 2732. Gilbert R. Gardner. II. R. 6394. Frederick E. Lamb. 
II. R. 2853. Walter R. Taylor. II. R. 6452. Richard Gurney, jr. 
II. R. 2975. Charles D. Skirdin. II. R. 6554. Charles V. Bradford. 
H. R. 3056. Lewis J. Prime. H. R. 6577, Frank West. 

H. R. 3112. Edward I. Eaton. II. R. 6694. James Halloran, alias 
II. R. 3239. Malvern E. Rodgers. Charles O'Halloran, 
II. R. 3388. Wheeler Smith. II. R. 6746. James A. Kelley. 

H. R. 3401. John H. Dorsey. H. R. 6895. Hugh C. Smelcer. 
II. R. 3478. Calvin J. Newman. II. R. 6907. James Roberts. 

H. R. 3578. George Rice. II. R. 6909. Benjamin F. Phipps. 
H. R. 3627. Fred O. Hamilton. II. K. 6220. Joseph L. Shields, 
II. R. 3793. Fred cores II. R. 6921. Irving A. Hubbard. 
II. R. 3817, William H. Wharton. H. R. 7088. John Condon. 

H. R. 4012. John Demcy. II. R. 7101. Charles E. Cullom. 
H. R. 4169 Bake II. R. 7199. Albert C. Schuman. 
II. R. 4196. Michael E. O'Donnell. H. R. 7467. Lewis B. Force. 

H. R. 4293. Lewis Mulkey. II. R. 7564. Sally Speer Signor. 
H. R. 4301. Henry Lang. H. R. 7583. Michael Balenti. 

H. R. 4388. Thomas M. McDonald. II. R. 7821. Joseph Whitney. 

II. R. 4393. William N. Frost. II. R. 7669. Charles A. Booker. 
H. R. 4596. John Gabriel. H. R. 7750. Herschel Spainhour. 
H. R. 4623. Claude Johnson. H. R. 8040. William A. Robson. 
H. R. 4748. John Dowdy. II. R. 8129. John W. Garten. 

H. R. 4837. Paul Beyer. II. R. 8375. Herman Mootz. 

II 4906. Albert G. Norman. II. R. 8520. John H. Norris. 

II. R. 5071. Edward Brockway. II. R. 8534. William Brown. 

II. R. 5174. Harry Hirschensohn. II. R. 8571. Clem Bolan, 

II. R. 5196. Leslie Higgins. II. R. 8711. James B. Shannon. 
H. R. 5479. Paul Heineman. II. R. 9035. Thomas F. Dolan. 
II. R. 5491. John R. Walder. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. Can the chairman of the committee state how many of 
these claims are original and how many are increases? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I can not give the gentleman that infor- 
mation. I came over to the House hurriedly this morning and 
did not have the clerk prepare a statement to that effect. I 
will say, as a general proposition, that the bills from our com- 
mittee are original claims. As a reugh estimate I should say 

that three cases out of every four are original claims. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the last paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I merely rise to call the 
attention of the committee to a notable letter, a most patriotic 
and inspiring letter, written by an American father to his son, 
who is now serving under the British flag in a Canadian regi- 
ment in France. This young man, following the invasion of 
Belgium, tendered his services, as did thousands of other patri- 
otic young men of this country, to the cause of the allies. He 
went over into Canada and volunteered, went with a Canadian 
regiment to the French front, where for many months he has 
distinguished himself as a brave and gallant soldier. On Christ- 
mas of this last year his father, a minister of the gospel, living 
at Paris, Edgar County, III., wrote to his son the letter which I 
have mentioned and which I ask the Clerk to read in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FATHER’S LETTER TO SOLDIER SON—NOBLE EPISTLE. 


Here follows the copy of a letter Rey. H. M. Brooks mailed to his 
son, Homer Brooks, in the Canadian branch of the English Army: 

“My Son: This is the fourth Christmas you have been away from 
us. We all miss you; your friends often Inquire about you. I am glad 
that you are still alive and able to fight the brutes. I am praying that 
your life may be spared to continue the work of fighting the beast. I do 
not pray that you may be mg and other boys taken. That would be 
selfishness. But I pray that you may do your whole duty. I want you 
to live like a soldier and die like a soldier, if need be. I want you to 
maintain all the traditions of those thousands of Americans who have 
given their lives for liberty. The place where lies the dust of an Ameri- 
can is sacred, the place where an American falls is holy ground, for he 
fights only for liberty. Much as I would like to see you, I would not 
call you ñor hinder you from your task. I want you to fight so long as 
you have breath, so long as gs are able to pull a trigger, throw a bomb, 
wield a sword, or thrust a ife., I want you to stay with your task. 
Let there be no cessation on your 1 so long as there remains a brute 
to mutilate a child, to crucify an cer, to rape a girl, to murder an old 
man or woman, or burn out the eyes of the — — 

“ Hoping that you may be blessed with health and a disposition to fight 
to the last breath and that you will trust God, who is able and willing to 
care for you, and that you may be spared to finish your task and t 
you may return to us that we may see you again in this life, I am, 


n “H. M. Brooks.” 


The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 


engrossment and third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. A 

On motion of Mr. Key of Ohio, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9641) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers 
and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of 
such soldiers and sailors. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. J 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: . 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of tbe Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

s The name of Fred Tish, late of Company F, Seventh Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James O. Carroll, late of Company K, Second Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 p month. 

The name of William H. Hopkins, late of Troop E, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Isaac Daniel Gibson, late of Troop C, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Hopkins, late of Company F, Thirty-eighth 


Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
The name of J. William Lambright, late of Troop H, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay Eim a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 
The name of Pickens C. Cullum, late of Company I, Third Regiment 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 


at the rate of $12 — month. 
The name of Elizabeth A. Kelis, dependent mother of Ralph W. 
Kells, alias Robert W. Kells, late of Company L, First Regiment 


Nebraska Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Grant Barnett, late of United States Mili Academy 
detachment of CA. and p B, Ninth Regiment United States 
ergo e Esta lishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

r mouth. 

The name of Joseph Smolen, late of Batt F, Third Regiment 
United States Field Arunery, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
Seer at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 

ving. 

The name of Leo Tucker, late of Company M. Sixth Regiment Nii- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Peter Kanuk, late of Dattery M, First Regiment United 
Since prises th War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of William B. Smith, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
Georgia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jessie G. Frier, late of Company L, First Regiment 
Florida Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Noah P. Janes, late of Company I, Eighteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month 


The name of Michael P. Connaughton, late of Company E, Sixth 
Regiment United States 3 War with Spain, and pay a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 


Sanders, late of Com y E. Third Regiment, 
and Twenty-ninth ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Spain, and pay h sion at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of arles H. Birley, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment 
Illinols Volunteer Infan War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now sy gay A 

The name of William A. Ellis, late of Company G, Fifth giment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with 1 and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sommers J. Love, late of the Seventh and Ninth Com- 
panies of the United States Volunteer Signal Corps, War with Spain, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Franklin C. Weaver, late of Company B, Tenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of a per month. 

The name of Charles A. Walters, late of Company G, First Regiment 
United States Infantry, Re; r Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Charles F. Burton, late of Company I, One hundred 
and fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name o a A. Klinger, late of Battery L, First Regiment 
United States Artillery, War with „ and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to said committee: 


The name of George 
e 


H.R. 513. Fred Tish. H. R. 1772. William Hopkins. 
H. R. 893. James O. Carroll. H. R. 2208. Pickens C. Uum. 
II. R. 993. William H. Hopkins. II. R. 2991. Elizabeth A. Kells. 
II. R. 1142. Isaac Daniel Gibson. H. R. 3179. Grant Barnett. 

II. R. 1192. J. William Lambright. II. R. 3399. Joseph Smolen, 
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H. R. 3434. Leo Tucker. H. R. 7429, Charles H. Birley. 

II. R. 3814. Peter Kanuk. II. R. 7430. William A, Ellis. 

II. R. 5400. William B. Smith. H. R. 8126. Sommers J. Love. 

II. R. 5472. Jessie G. Frier. II. R. 8127. Franklin C. Weaver. 

H. R. 6059. Noah P. Janes. II. R. 8310. Charles A, Walters. 

H. R. 6667. Michael P. Connaugh- II. . 8538. Charles F. Burton. 
H. R. 8536. Clyde A. Klinger, 


ton. 
7412. George W. Sanders. 
'Fhe Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pre on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Fred Tish, late of Company F, Seventh Regiment Ohio 
Voluntecr Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

he name of James ©. Carroll, late of Company K, Second Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
ut the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William II. Hopkins, late of Treop E, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay bim a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Isaac Daniel Gibson, late of Troop C, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Hopkins, late of Company F, 1 Regt 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay h 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of J. William Lambright, late of Troop H, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per montb. 

The name of Pickens C. Cullum, late of Company I, Third Regiment 
8 Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Kells, dependent mother of Ralph W. Kells, 
alias Robert W. Kells, late of Company I., First Regiment Nebraska 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Grant Barnett, late of United States 3 Academy 
detachment of 8 and Troop B. Ninth Regiment United States 
1 nex Baraat Esta lishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

p r month. 

‘The name of Joseph Smolen, late of Battery F, Third Regiment United 
States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leo Tucker, late of Company M, Sixth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

he name of Peter Kanuk, late of Battery M. First Regiment United 
112 80 ATAI War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

7 r month. > 
The name of William B. Smith, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
Georgia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Jessie G. Frier, late of Company L, First Regiment 
Florida Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him n pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Noah P. Janes, late of Company I, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 


pension at the rate of $17 per month. 
The name of Michael P. Connaughton, late of Company E, Sixth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George W. 8 late of Company E, Third Regiment, 
and Twenty-ninth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Charles II. Birley, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William A. Ellis, late of Company G, Fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sommers J. Love, late of the Seventh and Ninth - 
panies of the United States Volunteer Signal Corps, War with Spain, 
und pay him 9 at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Franklin C. Weaver, late of Company B, Tenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles A. Walters, late of Company G, First Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Charles I’, Burton, late of Company I, One hundred 
and fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
und pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Clyde A. Klinger, late of 8 L, First Regiment 
United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the Committee 
on Pensions a question. Is it necessary before the Committee 
on Pensions will consider a claim for a pension under its juris- 
diction that the claim should have been presented to the Pension 
Bureau and should have been rejected? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The rule is the same then as with the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions? 

Mr. WALSH. I can not presume to speak for.the rules of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, but the Committee on Pen- 
sions has a rule that the claim must have been presented at 
the Bureau of Pensions and must have been rejected within a 
reasonable length of time—a year and a half or two years. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I think that statement possibly 
is misleading. If the claim has ever been presented to the 
Pension Department and been rejected there because of no 
disability shown, then it is not necessary to present that 


claim at the Pension Department again, even if 15 years have 
elapsed. $ 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. I had in mind and I took it for 
that the gentleman had in mind claims for increases. 

Mr. KEARNS. If it is a claim for an increase, then it 
must have been heard within the last two years at the Pension 
Department. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Key of Ohio. a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9314, the 
Diplomatie and Consular appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Diplomatie and Consular appropriation gil, 
with Mr. Humpnreys in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the bill by title. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to use his time. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, as one of the 
small number of Congressmen who went unofficially to the 
battle fronts in France and Belgium last fall, I am glad to make 
use of the few moments tendered to me by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] for the purpose of presenting a few 
statements as to the cost of the great war in men. Later, when 
the pressure of business on the floor and in the committee rooms 
is not so great I hope to secure time in which to make some 
general remarks as a result of my observations in England, 
France, and Belgium, 

It will interest the Members to know that while our party 
was abroad we were informed that during the short period 
while Belgium checked and delayed the German invasion France 
raised and equipped an army of more than 7,000,000 men. Think 
of it! France had a population at that time of 39,000,000. She 
succeeded in placing 7,000,000 men under arms. Her total man 
power—that is, men between the ages of 18 and 45—at that 
time was 9,000,000. Seven men out of every nine in France 
took up arms during the first weeks of the war. 

Since that fateful day in 1914, when the German Empire 
started to force the world to its belief that might makes right, 
France has added 2,000,000 men to her first stupendous enroll- 
ment, so that her total enlistments have been 9,000,000, or as 
many as her total man power—18 to 45—at the beginning. That 
means that France has placed in her armies almost every boy 
who has become of military age since the beginning of the war. 

What is the enlisted strength of France now? Mr. Chalr- 
man and gentlemen, France now has, or rather had, at the end 
of three years’ fighting, 6,000,000 men in her army. And that 
6,000,000 represented 92.34 per cent of her present man power. 
Is not that a most astonishing statement? Of all the men avail- 
able for war purposes in France at the present time, 92.34 per 
cent are with the colors. [Applause.] 

France had lost in killed at the end of three years 1,580,000 
men, or 17.56 per cent of her total enlistment. In permanently 
wounded, the French loss is given at 921,328, or 10.24 per cent 
of her total enlistment. Her captured or missing amounted. 
at about the Ist of last July, to 696,548, or 7.74 per cent. I 
doubt if the people of the United States, even with the knowl- 
edge that has come during the raising of our own great Army, 
can realize what France has done in putting men into her 
army or comprehend the losses which she sustained in check- 
ing the inyading army of Germany, and which she finally turned 
back 20 miles from Paris. 

Mr, Chairman, Gen. Joffre, after retreating slowly from the 
frontier, fighting all the way, told his men to stand and die 
at the Marne. His brave soldiers stood, but they did not all 
die. They turned the Battle of the Marne into a victory and 
forced the Germans to fall back. And when the Germans fell 
back there began the retreat of monarchies before democracies, 
ares Shoe and shall continue until victory is ours. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The statement as the enormous percent- 
age of men placed by France in her armies is most interesting. 
Has the gentleman similar figures with reference to Great 
Britain? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


gra nted 


Yes. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to hear the comparison. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I shall be glad to state the 
figures, but before doing so I think we should remind ourselves 
that Belgium and France were forced to do nearly all of the 
fighting the first year. Belgium stood against the invading 
hordes until she was well-nigh exhausted, reduced to a fighting 
force of little more than 160,000 men, and, mind you, Belgium 
had a population of 7,600,000 and fighting men in proportion. 

Then France took up the great struggle, and in one year 
wrote the greatest page ever written in history. The Battle of 
the Marne will stand out as the great decisive battle of the 
world. [Applause.] 

England sent to France as quickly as possible most of her 
regular army—an expeditionary force of 160,000 men—the “ con- 
temptible little army.“ as the German Emperor called it. That 
army was almost annihilated. It fought at Mons and at the first 
battle of the Ypres, and helped to roll the invaders back from 
the Marne. One division went into battle 12,000 strong, with 
400 officers. It came out 3,000 strong, with 50 officers. By the 
eng of November hardly a man of England’s “old” army was 
left. But France was saved. England’s expeditionary force 
played its part in checking the carefully prepared and long- 
premeditated invasion. 

Now comes the winter of 1914 and spring of 1915; England’s 
Army wiped out, Great Britain unprepared, just as the United 
States was unprepared last spring. France fought on almost 
alone that winter and nearly all that next year. The men of 
France died and, perishing, saved Europe. 

As quickly as possible Great Britain raised a large army. 
The figures show that the man power of Great Britain at the 
beginning of the war—that is, men between the ages of 18 and 
45—was 12,000,000. The present man power is 11,000,000. The 
total men enlisted by Great Britain are 6,000,000, according to 
calculations made about the Ist of last August; the present 
men enlisted, 5,000,000. The present enlistment percentage of 
present man power is 45.45 per cent. Those figures include 
Great Britain and not the colonies. When we come to the list 
of men killed the colonies are included. The number given 
killed for Great Britain and the colonies is 298,988; in round 
numbers, 300,000. That is a percentage of the total enlistment 
of 4.98; seriously wounded, 177,224, or 2.95 per cent; captured 
or missing, 184,452. 

Let me clear up a misunderstanding which prevails concern- 
ing Great Britain and the colonies. How often do we hear it 
said throughout the United States that the British Empire has 
raised a great army, but that England has held back her troops 
and permitted the troops of Canada and Australia to do the 
fighting and the dying. Ah, gentlemen, the troops of the colo- 
nies have fought gallantly and died nobly, but have not been 
sacrificed out of proportion to the troops of the rest of the 
British Empire. 

Our party of Congressmen abroad had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Lloyd-George in the House of Commons pay a tribute to 
the armies of the British Empire, and in the course of his re- 
marks he said that of the great armies furnished by the British 
Empire England had contributed 75 per cent and England had 
sustained 75 per cent of the losses. 

To make the words of that distinguished statesman quite 
clear in this country I think it well to say that when one says 
Great Britain one means the British Isles; when one says Scot- 
land one means Scotland; when one says England he means 
England alone, not Scotland, Wales and Ireland; and when one 
says the Empire one means the British Isles, the dominions, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and all the possessions 
that go to make the entire British Empire. In passing let me 
state that Canada had contributed to August 1 last between 
700,000 and 800,000 men to the Empire's force, or fully five 
times as many as the original expeditionary force sent from 
England to France. 

What a treat it was to hear Great Britain’s prime minister 
that day in his tribute. He said that since the beginning of 
the war 13,000,000 men of Britain and her allies had crossed 
and recrossed the seas and that the losses at sea had been only 
8,500, with 2,700 of these alone due to action of the enemy. 
Great Britain has guarded well her transports. That state- 
ment is of particular interest to-day, when we have just learned 
of the torpedoing of the British ship Tuscania, with 2,100 brave 
American soldiers on board, all of whom, except 200, have been 
Skee from the sea by intrepid British destroyers. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Chairman, there sits in the gallery of this House to-day 
a visitor from the district I have the honor to represent. She 
is the mother of three boys who are with our armies, One was 
on the Tuscania. She has no news from him. 


Her heartstrings are drawn tight. Her eyes are dry. She 
hopes he has been saved; but if he has gone to his long rest, 
she said to me that she would rather have him there at the 
bottom of the sea than alive and a slacker. Oh, gentlemen, 
with such mothers and such sons the United States can not fail 
to do its full part. 

Mr. Chairman, some statistics are obtainable as to the man 
power and losses of Germany. At the beginning of the war 
the man power of Germany—men from 18 to 45—was 14,000,000; 
present man power, 9,400,000. Total men enlisted since the 
war began, 10,500,000; present enlistment, 7,000,000; present 
enlistment per cent of man power, 74.47; the number of men 
killed in the German armies amounted to 1,908,800 last July. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What was the last figure? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The number of Germans 
killed up to about July 1, as best as can be computed, is given 
as 1,908,800. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is about as much as Great Britain 
and France together? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Just about. The figures 
show Germany to have lost about 30,000 more, on estimates to 
July 1, last year. Since August 1 the losses to all forces have 
been very heavy, but have not been reported except by Great 
Britain, which lost in killed, captured, and wounded 370.000 
men in August, September, October, and November of last 
year. 

Mr. FORDNEY. How many have the Germans lost in captured? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Up to about July 1 last, cap- 
tured, 704,000; seriously wounded, 958,000. Austria has had 
heavy losses also. That nation has enlisted 7,000,000 since the 
war began and now has 4,000,000 enlisted, or 35.87 per cent of her 
man power. She has lost in killed 849,000; seriously wounded, 
540,673 ; captured or missing, 833,600. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement of interest to make con- 
cerning the great number of men lost by France. I stated that 
the statistics show the French loss in dead alone to have been 
1,580,000. Russia lost in dead alone 2,000,000. The combined 
losses in dead of all the armies, allies and enemies, are 6,829,576. 
So France and Russia have sustained more than one-half of all 
the losses in dead from three years of war. 

Germany's greatest loss at one place was at Verdun. It is 
estimated that one-third of all her casualties occurred in and 
close around that great French fort. The party of Congressmen 
were privileged to visit that famous fort and the battle fields 
about it. We went down the slope on the far side of Verdun 
Hill, and as we were climbing the slope of Souville Hill, next 
beyond, the French general in charge stopped us, not far from 
the sky line, and said: “ Gentlemen, this is as far as the Ger- 
mans came in their tremendous assault on Verdun in February 
a year ago under the Crown Prince. If all those who fell dead 
in that terrible assault and all of those who perished in that 
magnificent defense were here now, dead on the ground, their 
bodies would be piled five deep on these slopes.” 

As he spoke, the general, with a wave of his arm, covered all 
of the ground within range of the eye. He said further: “ The 
Germans are estimated to have lost 600,000 men in dead alone. 
The French lost in dead 400,000.” 

Gentleman, as we stood on those blood-soaked hills we were 
saddened beyond measure. We were not witnessing a battle, 
although the French were firing artillery shells over our heads, 
and from the other side of Souville Hill exploding shells were 
being sent our way. We were stunned at the statements of 
war's cost in human life. Two military cemeteries were there 
one near the fort and one nearer the town. We were told that 
these cemeteries contained the bodies of 10,000 soldiers—all 
that could be found of that enormous number of dead. The 
rest, gentlemen, were shot away, either blown back to the ele- 
ments by that tremendous fall of artillery shell or else lost 
under the scarred and pock-marked earth, which has been 
churned and turned over and over again to a depth in many 
places of 30 feet. 

And yet, in spite of these tremendous figures which I have pre- 
sented concerning loss of life, the actual death rate, as shown 
by the mortality records of the war, is not more than 45 per 
1,000 per annum, or a loss of life of about 1 in 22 each year. 
The Committee on Public Information here in Washington re- 
cently gave out this statement: 

res taken when the casualties were greatest in proportion to 
mobilized strength and combined with the highest proportion of deaths 
show losses to deaths from wounds and killed in action to be approxi- 
mately 11 in every 1,000 of mobilized strength. 

Mr. Chairman, one can not learn of these losses without being 
brought to deep refiection. One can not learn of the sufferings 
endured by Belgium without being saddened for a lifetime. 
One can not traverse the devastated portion of France and ever 
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expect to have that dreadful picture effaced from his memory. 
Our soldiers can not go and see and come back the same. Those 
whem God permits to return will come back to us saddened, 
deeply religious, and sympathetic for humankind as never before. 

When one sees the horror of it all one cries out in anguish. 
One asks, Why must it be? Is it worth all the sacrifice? Yes; 
worth all that has been made and all that must be made. Oh, 
my friends, but for the heroism of Belgium, but for the sacrifices 
of France, but for the British Navy and the determination of 
Great Britain, but for the new vigor of Italy, but for the will 
of the United States to take up the fight for democracy in its last 
stand Prussia would now be mistress of Europe and by this very 
day have been hurling her spears at this hemisphere. 

As we were leaving the Continent an aid to the King of Belgium 
gave us a little dinner in a shell-wrecked hotel in a Flemish town, 
which was even then being bombarded. The aid to Albert of 
Belgium proposed a toast to the President of the United States 
and the King of Belgium. The response was made by Repre- 
sentative STEPHENS of Nebraska. He spoke for all of the mem- 
bers of our party, and I believe that he spoke for all of the people 
of the great United States when he said: 

Now that the United States has drawn its sword, may that sword 
never be sheathed until the rights of these wronged peoples be restored 
to them and democracy made safe throughout the world. 

[Applause. } 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
ute to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, on Monday, February 4, 
the majority leader [Mr. Krrceurn] introduced in the House bill 
No. 9499, which is a bill prepared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to provide further for the national security and de- 
fense and for the purpose of assisting in the progress of the 
war and to provide credits, and so forth. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill was referred to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. It seems to me thet this bill was referred to that com- 
mittee in error. The bill is purely a banking proposition, and, 
in the opinion of many Members of the House, it should have 
been referred to the Banking and Currency Committee. The 
only claim that could possibly be put forward that this bill 
should be referred to the Committee on Ways and Means is that 
it carries with it some revenue legislation. I have carefully 
perused the bill and I fail to find wherein there is any revenue 
legislation in it, But in section 2 it says this: 

The capital stock of the corporation shall be $500,000,000, all of 
which shall be subscribed by the United States of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to introduce a protest here against the 
reference of this bill. It would seem perhaps as if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, fearing opposition to this bill, saw fit to 
have it referred to the Ways and Means Committee. If the 
Secretary of the Treasury did that thing, and had that influ- 
ence over the reference of a bill in the House, I think such 
action is subject to criticism. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think 
taking $500,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United States is 
a revenue proposition? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is an appropriation, not a revenue 
matter. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman 
whether he has any reason to believe that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, or a majority of the members thereof, 
were in any way unfriendly to this proposition of the Secretary 
of the Treasury? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Well, it has been stated that perhaps 
there might be some opposition. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, it has been observed that 
there will be some opposition to this measure. That has been 
publicly stated and some newspapers are editorially opposing it 
now, which, of course, have an influence when the time comes; 
but is there any reason to believe that a measure of this im- 
portance would not have been kindly received by the Committeee 
on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. McFADDEN. None whatever. I believe that that com- 
mittee is the proper committee and to it this banking legista- 
tion should be referred. Now, I do not care to yield further, 
I have only a few moments. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask one question. Win the 
gentleman kindly yield to me? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 


Mr. MADDEN. Does this corporation under the act, and the 
way in which it is to be organized, have the power to. issue 
$4,000,000,000 of notes? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. It would. 


Mr. MADDEN. Which would be a charge on whom? 

Mr. McFADDEN. On the people of the United. States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it inflate currency to that extent? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It certainly would. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to point out that if the business 
enterprises of this country are in need of additional fixed capi- 
tal, which they can not now procure because of the fact that 
the United States is monopolizing the entire money market. 
that if because of this reason the usual ehannels are closed 
and these industries are necessary to win the war and the 
United States wants to help finance their legitimate needs that 
it should be done by direct loan to such extent as the Congress 
of the United States may deem necessary, in the same way 
that we are financing our allies now. But to create an institu- 
tion that will have the power to issue its notes. to the extent of 
$4,000,000,000, such notes to be made for a period of from one 
to five years, and gives the privilege of rediscount by the Fed- 
eral serve System, and thus through this process permit the 
issuance of Federal reserve notes which circulate as money, 
is nothing but the worst kind of inflation and will lead to ulti- 
mate disaster and ruin. If these needs which this bill aims to 
cover are for capital requirement, they should be restricted ta 
capital, and no increase of credit facilities should be permitted 
which will provide so much inflation. Capital or eredit used 
for the purpose of permanent investment, consurpption, ox 
waste, always has and always will lead to inflation, but used 
for the production of useful and necessary commodities will 
have precisely the opposite effect. 

Please bear in mind that it is the use to which credit is placed 
that counts. The banker who lends his borrowed capital for the 
purchase of a permanent investment not only causes inflation 
but he also weakens the entire credit system, and if such un- 
sound banking practice as is provided for in this bill be carried. 
on extensively by the banking institutions of the country it is 
bound to result in the breaking down of our credit system, so 
also if a banker sells credit for the purchase of something to 
eat, something to wear, or something to have pleasure with, the 
result will be the same. That is consumptive credit, and it is 
something that is practically prohibited in Europe to-day. 

The strength of the Federal Reserve System to-day is brought 
about mainly by the fact that its assets are liquid; that is to 
say, the bank confines its investments exclusively to short-time 
investments—15, 30, 60, and 90 day paper—and in some instances 
a small amount of paper on six months’ time and acceptances. 
Now, the provision in this bill would permit these 12 Federal 
reserve banks to take directly and indirectly notes of this war 
finance corporation drawn on a much longer time, namely, one 
to five years. If the entire $4,000,000,009 worth of this paper were 
to be placed with our Federal Reserve System, and I believe 
this would be the ultimate result, to that extent the liquid assets 
of the Federal reserve banking system would be tied up in a 
slow investment which would represent fixed capital and is 
directly contrary to the whole principle of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The Federal Reserve System provides ample relief for just 
such emergencies as the present. Through the rediscount privi- 
leges—and I would now emphasize the fact that merchandise 
in its passage from its point of production to its point of con- 
sumption may be drawn against by successive holders in good 
faith, and each transfer may be made the basis upon whieh dis- 
count may be obtained through our present system. I there- 
fore argue that through this source ample currency can be 
solely issued and no inflation will ensue. If the industries are 
in need of $4,500,000,000 at this time, it will be better that the 
Congress yote it direct and forbid the rediscount of notes issued 
for capital purposes, such as these notes certainly would be. 

I would suggest that if the administrution believes that infla- 
tion of this character is necessary to finance the war, that the 
more direct way would be to issue United States notes direct. 
Why attempt to deceive ourselves. This bill is just as wild a 
scheme as the issuance of United States notes would be. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears: none. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, 
from Virginia. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 


The 


I yield back the time to the gentieman 
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“THE SOUTH DAKOTA SOCIALISTS AND THE CITY OF MITCHELL. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, on Friday of last week, at the 
demand of the national secretary of the Socialist Party, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] proceeded to read into 
the Recorp a story of the alleged breaking up of a State Social- 
ist convention in South Dakota and the violent deportation of 
one of its delegates from the city of Mitchell, where the con- 
vention was held. The national secretary requested the gen- 
tleman from New York, and he read his request into the 
Recorp, to denounce, to“ unmask the capitalist anarchists who 
are parading under the mantle of democracy,” and to do it 
here in the Congress of the United States. The gentleman from 
New York proceeded then to do it by reading into the RECORD 
the statement of W. C. Rempfer, the deported delegate, and 
then continued, in obedience to the command of the national 
secretary, to denounce the alleged breaking up of this conven- 
tion as a “dastardly act,“ as the “act of scoundrels,” and 
then referred to “ignorant merchants and their clerks” who 
assume to act as censors and direct the breaking up of So- 
cialist conventions. 

I am not informed as well as some Members of this body 
as to the status of affairs in the great State of South Dakota, 
and I waited all day for some better informed Member of this 
body to explain on this floor the Mitchell incident and to de- 
fend the officials of that city and its citizens against the 
charges hurled against them from this high place. But no de- 
fense came. The next morning I myself wired the mayor of 
the city of Mitchell and asked him for the facts with reference 
to this ooeurrence. And I have received from him a letter 
which ought to be read into this Recorp, and I will proceed 
now rapidly to read it. It is as follows: 


City or MITCHELL, S. DAK., February 2, 1918. 
Hon. Henny T. Rax RT. M. C., 
Washington. 

Dear Stk: Your telegram dated February 2, 1918, received. I am 
sending to-night copies of our local papers and one paper from 
Rempfer’s home town, These papers are in two bundles, 

I was in Sioux Falls, attending a State council of defense meeting, 
on date of Rempfer incident in Mitchell. My chief of police tele- 
phoned to me that W. C. Rempfer was to talk in Mitchell in the 
morning of the 23d. 1 instructed the chief not to allow Mr. Rempfer 
to talk in Mitchell; not only to refuse him the use of the city hall 
for that purpose, but not to allow him to talk anywhere in the city. 
Mr. Rempfer was refused the privilege of speaking in Sioux Falls a 
few weeks prior to the occasion of his attempt to do so in Mitchell. 

Gov. Norbeck of South Dakota had given instructions to not allow 
nin at speak, on account of his unpatriotic utterances, anywhere in 
the State. 

Mr. Rempfer chose a time for his Mitchell visit when the State 
council of defense meeting had been announced for Sioux Falls, and 
when he knew that the mayors of the cities of the State, chiefs of 
police, sheriffs, and other peace officers would be away from their 
respective places of duty to attend the council of defense meeting. 

There was not one person who knew that there was to be a State 
Socialist meeting held in Mitchell. Not one paper published the call 
for such a meeting in our 11 75 In my opinion it was to have been a 
Rempfer meeting, pure and simple. Should you desire information as 
to my 8 responsibility for the cores ng statements, I respect- 
fully refer you to Congressman CHARLES H, DILLON and United States 
Senator Epwin S. Jounson, of South Dakota. 

Thanking you for your inquiry, I remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
J. E. WELLS, Mayor. 


From an examination of papers published in South Dakota, 
some of which were sent to me and some of which I obtained 
from the files of the Congressional Library, I find that this 
alleged Socialist convention did meet in the city of Mitchell 
on the afternoon of the 22d day of January and transacted its 
business, Mr. D. C. Bond, who was nominated at the conven- 
tion as the Socialist candidate for Member of Congress from 
the first district, announced that a complete ticket was selected 
and that a platform was adopted. The next morning there 
came the order from the mayor of the city to prevent Mr. 
Rempfer from speaking, and the next morning, the morning of 
the 23d, the doors of the municipal hall were locked. Twelve 
or thirteen Socialists climbed over the transoms and opened the 
doors. When that happened the chief of police requested Mr. 
Bond to come down stairs and advised him as to the order he 
had received from the mayor and told him that the meeting 
could not go on with Mr. Rempfer as the speaker. The con- 
vention had finished its work; there remained nothing to do 
except to listen to the speech of a Socialist who had proven his 
disloyalty in the State of South Dakota. The Socialists then 
quietly left the hall. There was no lawless mob as the national 
secretary charges. 

Mr. Rempfer was requested by the authorities to leave town, 
and he started for the train and got on the train, but as it 
started he got off and defiantly came back to town again, de- 
nouncing what he claimed to be an outrage against the Socialist 
convention and against free speech. At this time five gentle- 
men—their names are known to Mr. Rempfer—drove up in an 


automobile, put him in the automobile quietly and without the 
use of force, and took him 5 miles out of town and stopped in 
the road and said, The road is good from here on to Ethan, 
8- miles away. You walk the rest of the way and never come 
back to Mitchell.” And he did. [Applause.] From Ethan he 
comfortably rode in an automobile the rest of the way to 
Parkston, where he lives, and there he loudly complained of 
his treatment, to such an extent that his bank—he seems to be 
a banker and a lawyer—the next morning was painted yellow 
by his fellow citizens of Parkston. The next afterroon on a 
train going through South Dakota there were 89 passengers 
who voted on the proposition as to whether or not it was wrong 
to oe him out of Mitchell, and of that 89, 73 voted that it was 
right. 

Now, I want to read from the platform adopted on this occa- 
sion by this alleged Socialist convention. After putting in the 
usual planks, to which no political party in any Republic in the 
world was ever opposed, the planks with which Socialists 
Coning the real things for which they stand, they conclude 
as follows: 


The foregoing are merely our immediate demands. 
a beginning of our aims and missions. 
industrial system is what we stand for. 

Now, the little amenities, the tolerance, extended in times 
of peace to the disturbers of the peace and to disloyal elements— 
and in this country the Socialists are a disloyal element—no 
longer prevail in time of war. There will be no more socialistic 
Speeches made upon this floor that do not receive the reply 
they ought to receive here in this place. [Applause.] 

This Mitchell ‘convention, this platform, does not disavow 
the principles announced in the St. Louis platform of last April, 
upon which all the Socialists of the United States stand, ex- 
cept those who have been good enough Americans to repudiate 
it, a platform which denounces our entry into this war as a 
crime against this Nation and a crime against all the nations, 
a platform which discourses upon the exploitation of socialism 
in the United States, and then announces that Socialists will 
neyer take up arms except against their own exploitation. The 
most disloyal utterances that ever came from any political 
party in the United States are contained in the platform of the 
St. Louis convention of last April, and upon that platform 
they all stand. I have not heard my friend, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon], disavow here or anywhere else the 
principles of the St. Louis platform. John E. Spargo, of Ver- 
mont, the greatest of all the American socialistic writers, is too 
good an American to be longer an American Socialist and to 
stand upon that platform, and he has withdrawn from the 
Socialist Party. [Applause.] The Socialist mayor of the city 
of Milwaukee is too good an American to be longer an American 
Socialist, and he has withdrawn from the Socialist Party and 
disavowed the St. Louis platform. [Applause,] Clarence Dar- 
row, of Illinois, brilliant orator and great lawyer, is too good 
an American to stand on this Socialist platform. He is sup- 
porting the administration and supporting this war. [Ap- 
Mause.!] 

I haye heard no dtsavowal from the gentleman, who repre- 
sents all the Socialists in the United States in this body, of the 
principles of the St. Louis convention; not one. It is not sufti- 
cient to say that that platform was adopted in the heat of 
passion and that it was ill considered. Such a declaration as 
the St. Louis declaration, especially on the part of Socialists 
who desire longer to pose as loyal American citizens, must be 
denounced, and denounced in no sparing terms. 

We have had on this floor in the immediate past a situation 
of legislative sabotage extending over an entire week of time. 
During that period of time the gentleman who represents here 
all the Sacialists in this country indulged in a demand for roll 
calls, consuming one-sixth of the hours occupied in the legisla- 
tive work of the sessions of that week in a useless calling of the 
rolls. Why, on Tuesday, the 22d day of January, the very day 
this alleged convention met up there in South Dakota, he called 
the roll on the question of going into the Committee of the 
Whole on the Agricultural bill. It took nearly an hour to do 
it. There were 344 yeas. Nobody was against it, and he knew 
that nobody was against it, and he voted for it himself. Now, 
if that is not legislative sabotage, if this is not the methods of 
the Industrial Workers of the World and of the Socialists in- 
jected into this body, I do not know what it is. [Applause.] 

Not long before that he proposed to go into the districts of 
Members of Congress who refused to vote in time of war as they 
had voted in times of peace, to resign his position and show 
them up in their own districts; direct action this is—the direct 
action which the Industrial Workers of the World stand for, 
when they throw pieces of steel into the machinery of expensive 
suwmills in the forests of the Northwest. [Apptause.] 


The 
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On the day this alleged Socialist State convention for South 
Dakota convened, without public announcement, in the thriving, 
prosperous city of Mitchell, the State Council of Defense for 
South Dakota, presided over by the governor of South Dakota, 
convened in Sioux Falls. In order to indicate some of the 
problems with which the loyal citizenship of South Dakota and 
the peace officers have to contend in the present emergency I 
read from an address of Col. E. B. Harkins, of Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., at this meeting, as reported in the Daily Argus-Leader, 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. ; 


Many ple through the State have no conception of the I. W. W. 
plots. e were called to trace them thrcugh the oea of their cast- 
ern lairs. We found letters which were sent to the fire gang around 


the Sonais piving complete instructicus how to use the g orus 
and lins oil. erg, the Aberdeen secretary of the T, . W., was 
trailed. Packages of phosphorus were sent through the mails, the 
covers removed at Aberdeen, remailed there to Aberdeen. One pack- 
age broke and the secret was out, Cyanide of potassium, enough to 
kili hundreds, was found. 

GERMAN PROPAGANDA. 


But it is the 8 newspapers that need our attention, 
Two editors were seized by the Government in Aberdeen Saturday, 
They had been sending over $30,000 to Germany through Bernstorff, 
and we have the latter's signed acknowledgment. We found two letters 
ready te mail in their office with $500 (ach for 8 We do not 
know what it was for or where it came from, but we do know they did 
not give to the liberty loans, and they only gave $1 to the American 
Red Cross. In the office was a wrapped up American flag, hidden in a 
corner. In the home of one editor a picture of Bismarck, a picture of 
the Kaiser, and German dum-dum bullets were found. From the finger 
of the assistant editor of the paper the Government agents took a 
silver ring with the German cross on it and this inscription in German, 
“TI give gold for this cross to show my loyalty to the fatherland.” 
But did hts ve any gold for our country? I want to see the reso- 
lutions co ttee, to-day take ste to have Congress suppress the 
German-langu ee and 1 do hope that nat another one can 
be published “tn Sout kota—at least not another issue of the 
Deutsches Frei Presse. 


I might in this connection call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Rempfer is regarded in South Dakota as being a leader among 
the Russian-Germans of Hutchinson County, in that State, who 
have been hindering the operation of the selective-draft law, 
and some of them, on account of their disloyal conduct and the 
bad advice they have been receiving, are at present serving 
prison terms, haying been convicted in the courts of South 
Dakota for grave offenses. 

The mayor of Mitchell and the peace officers of Mitchell have 
early discharged their duty and baye executed the orders of 
the governor of South Dakota, evidently most wisely issued. I 
do not propose that they shall be called capitalist anarchists by 
the national secretary of the Socialist Party without some de- 
fense on this floor, and I deny that any convention in South 
Dakota has‘ been broken up by a lawless mob. I never saw the 
mayor of Mitchell, S. Dak.; I do not know the peace officers of 
that city; I have no personal acquaintance with a single citizen 
of Mitchell; but I do know they are not scoundrels, as they 
have been denominated by the gentleman from New York on 
this floor, who claims to represent all the Socialists in the United 
States. I am speaking for the purpose of repudiating and char- 
acterizing as outrageous the terms applied to them on this 
tloor by the gentleman from New York. They are not “ignorant 
merchants.” The citizens of Mitchell, 8. Dak., are loyal, patri- 
otic, law-abiding citizens of a typically prosperous South Da- 
kota city. 

Not many years have elapsed since South Dakota was a 
border State, infested as border States were by a lawless ele- 
ment, and in those early days it became necessary sometimes to 
vesort to strenuous methods in order to protect the lives and the 
property of the honest men who lived there; and during the 
period of this awful war we will find the communities of South 
Dakota ready to vigorously uphold the high ideals of American 
citizenship for which they stand, ready always to defend the 
flag, and I am not going to outrage them if they spew out from 
their midst disloyal elements. 

Mr. Rempfer knows the names of the gentlemen, or can easily 
find out who they were, who saved him a part of his car fare 
on his journey back to Parkston. He has his recourse in the 
courts, but if I am able to judge aright, the sentiment in South 
Dakota toward him and toward other Hke disturbers, as ex- 
pressed in the South Dakota newspapers, he will be amazed 
at the small size of the verdict he will be able to recover. He 
has not been injured by the people of Mitchell, S. Dak; his 
property interests are not there; but the people of that loyal 
South Dakota city do not propose to permit him, or men like 
him, to flaunt their disloyalty in the halls or in the streets of 
that beautiful city, and I do not blame them for feeling that 

*way about it. If Mr. Rempfer and others representing the 


Socialist-Bolsheviki-I. W. W. element in South Dakota refuse 
to_obey the requests of the police to “move on,” there will al- 
ways be found, I am sure, men of determination and courage 
who will see that the flag of this Republic is not defiled and 


trampled under foot in Mitchell, and what I have said of Mitchell 
will be true of every loyal community in this prosperous coun- 
try of ours. 

Sixty-six hours ago, as the sun went down, a great ship 
sailed into the waters of the Irish Sea, bearing on her decks 
2,179 of the young men of America, and as the night closed in 
there came a shock which carried to all of them the news that u 
murderous projectile, fired by an unseen enemy, was plowing 
its deadly way through the very vitals of the ship. 

From young officers. there came the quick, sharp word of 
command which insured order, and on the decks of the slowly 
sinking ship the khaki-clad soldiers of the Republic quickly 
assembled, each man at his post of duty. In all human ex- 
perience there is nothing so potent to chill the blood of brave 
men as a night alarm at sea, but these boys just out of the 
offices and factories and just from the farms of America stood 
like veterans on the deck as the great ship slowly sank. ‘They 
could not fight back at an unseen, cowardly, treacherous enemy ; 
but as the awful list to starboard commenced, while from high 
up on the upper deck there came the sharp crackle of the 
electric current which transmitted out over the waves the 
call for help, high above the crash of exploding boilers, above 
the crash of shattered lifeboats, above the noise of orders 
shouted through megaphones, above the shrieks of the dying, 
from 2,000 throats there rang out in grand swelling chorus 
through the winter night over the stormy sea, the national 
anthem of this great Republic—the defiance of the fighting men 
of America hurled at a cowardly fee. In that hour the iron 
entered their blood and they became—every one of them—grim, 
seasoned warriors, ready all of them to avenge the murder of 
the 44 boys who never had a chance to show bow brave they 
were, and whose broken bodies on yesterday morning were 
washed up on the rockbound shores of the Irish sea. 

We know now that our boys can stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the veteran warriors of Europe, doing their part in the 
battle for democracy. Whenever, over the ruined villages of 
northern France, the sun rises to kiss the flag of this great 
Republic, it will shine down upon the only army of a miltion 
men and more who have sailed across 3,000 miles of ocean to 
ongago in a war not for conquest but a war for the rights 
of men. 

It becomes the duty of those of us who are too old, and of 
those of our citizens who are too young to go te the trenches 
of France, to uphold here at home the traditions and the insti- 
tutions for which our young men are ready to sacrifice their 
lives in this awful war, and the patriotic city of Mitchell, in 
the great State of South Dakota, will at all times when the 
boys are gone be able to discharge its full duty in the emer- 
gencies of this struggle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jonxs]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent te extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcorp, Is there 
objection? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. T yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Loyxpon]. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from New York is rerz- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to make any 
attempt to analyze the Socialist program. within these 10 min- 
utes. There is entirely too much misunderstanding, too much 
prejudice, too much ignorance on the subject to be dispelled 
even by a man of my brilliance within the limit of 10 minutes. 
[Laughter.] I shall therefore on some future occasion during 
the general debate ask for an hour in which to discuss the 
fundamental principles of the Socialist philosophy. What I 
would like to say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
is this: I shall be happy to hear every Socialist speech that 
I may attempt to deliver replied to; but I ask one thing, and 
that is that a man who replies to it must know something 
about the subject. 

Mr. RAINEY. I shall be glad to attempt to reply to any 
speech the gentleman makes. 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman started out his defense of 
the South Dakota disturbers of the peace by convicting that 
petty little mayor of Mitchell, S. Dak., out of the mayor’s own 
mouth. “The gentleman stated he was not familiar with the 
subject. The fact that he was not familiar with a subject did 
not eyidently prevent him from discussing it. He has attempted 
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to discuss socialism. I am willing, for my part, to spend an 
hour each day in the next year in undertaking to teach him 
the principles of socialism. I expect to be able to convince 
him that the history of his own country, of the liberty-loving 
American people, teaches the unvariable lesson that only a 
country in which every man has an opportunity to live a full 
and free life, the life of a free man, is a genuine democracy. 

And it will not take him long to discover that political. democ- 
racy is worthless unless it strives toward industrial democracy. 
Industrial democracy is coming. Mightier men than the gentle- 
man from Illinois will be incapable of successfully resisting 
that wave. The gentleman recites a plank from the platform 
of the South Dakota Socialists which speaks about overthrow- 
ing the industrial system. Of course, they advocate the over- 
throw of the industrial system, but how? Through legislation, 
through political education, through enlightening the masses. 
And that is the fundamental difference between a Socialist and 
an anarchist. 

The man who breaks up peaceful meetings, the man who 
abuses his authority as a public official to prevent an American 
from speaking is an anarchist and a violator of the law. 

Against that little mayor and his defender, the gentleman 
from Illinois, who did not have a word of disapproval of mob 
rule, I ask you to hear what President Wilson has to say. I 
read from a speech delivered by President Wilson before the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor at Buffalo in 
November, 1917. This is what he says about mob rule. Here 
is what President Wilson said: 

I have been very much distressed, my fellow citizens, by some of 
the things that have happened recently. The mob spirit is displaying 
itself here and there in this country. I have no sympathy with what 
some men are saying, but I have no 3 with the men who 
take their punishment into their own hands, and I want to say to 
every man who does join such a mob that I do not recognize him as 
worthy of the free institutions of the United States. 

Those are the words of the President of the United States, to 
whom the world listens to to-day. But the gentleman from 
Illinois rejects the counsel of the President and takes for his 
authority the mayor of Mitchell, S. Dak. 

The President, continuing, says: 

So I want to utter my earnest protest against any manifestation of the 
spirit of lawlessness anywhere or in any cause. 

Why, tlemen, look what it means. We claim to be the test 
democratic people in the world and democracy means, first of all, that 
we can govern ourselves. If our men have not self-control, then they 
are not capable of that t thing which we call democratic govern- 
ment. A man who takes the law into his own hands is not the right man 
to cooperate in any formation or development of law and institution: 
and some of the processes by which the struggle between capital an 
labor is carried on are processes t come very near to taking the law 
into your own hands. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman read that language to 
mean a statement by the President of the United States that he 
objects to the enforcement of law by the law officer of any 
community in this country? 

Mr. LONDON. I take it that the President means to say 
that the conduct of any man who abuses the law is reprehensible, 
that an officer who is the trustee of the law, and an executive 
ofticer of our administrative branch of the Government, should 
be the last person in the world to violate the law; and I sub- 
mit it to be an elementary proposition that to preyent a person 
from speaking because he offended at some time in the past is 
wrong. The law provides a penalty for each offense. We have 
no right to assume that a person will keep on violating the law, 
and on that assumption prevent him from speaking. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman adhere to the principles 
enunciated in the Socialist convention at St. Louis? 

Mr. LONDON. I said to the gentleman that I will not at- 
tempt in 10 minutes to make clear my interpretation of the 
Socialistic attitude. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the gentleman does not deny his ad- 
herence to the policy laid down? 

Mr. LONDON. I do not know how the gentleman from IIli- 
nois understands it. I shall make clear what I understand to 
be the proper attitude of the Socialist movement in this great 
crisis of the war. I am not bound to take either the reason- 
ing or the language of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. I only asked the gentleman whether he be- 


lieves in the policy laid down in the platform of the Socialistic 
Party in its convention at St. Louis. The answer to that is a 
very simple one. 

Mr. LONDON. I will take an hour for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the Socialist attitude on the war as soon as I get a. 


chance, and the gentleman can not get me to attempt to enlighten 
him in two minutes on a subject that should take an hour. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Hamrin having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, in writing, 
from the President of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the House of Representa- 
tives that the President had, on February 8, 1918, approved and 
signed joint resolution and bill of the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution for the purpose of promoting 
efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and industries of 
the United States, for lessening the expenses of the war, and 
restoring the loss caused by the war by providing for the em- 
ployment of a discovery or invention called the Garabed,” 
claiming to make possible the utilization of free energy; and 

H. R. 195. An act providing for the sale of the coal and as- 
phalt deposits in the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations, Okla. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman refuses to deny his participa- 
tion in the principles laid down? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For secretaries in the Diplomatic Service, as provided in the act of 
February 5, 1915, entitled, “An act for the improvement of the forel; 
service,” as amended by the act making appropriations for the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
approved July 1, 1916, to be immediately available, $339,355: Pro- 
vided, That not more than $45,105 of said amount shall be used during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918: And provided further, That sec- 
retarles in the Diplomatic Service shall hereafter be graded and classi- 
fled as follows: 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph, and before presenting it I wish to make an 
Inquiry whether in the consideration of this bill, and particu- 
larly of this paragraph and every one of the following items 
after line 15 down to line 2, page 4, they are to be considered 
as separate paragraphs? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is a general appropriation bill, 
and will be considered by paragraphs. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The Chair will notice that the following 
lines after the paragraph just read relate entirely to the matter 
affected by the paragraph under consideration. Of course, we 
can have the whole matter considered as one paragraph, or 
each line separately. . 

Mr. FLOOD. Let us have it considered all as one paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, beginning with line 4, on page 3, down to 
and including line 2, on page 4, be considered as one paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the bill, beginning with line 4, on page 
3, down to and including line 2, on page 4, be considered as 
one paragraph. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Secretary of class 1, $3,500; 

Secretary of class 2, $3,125; 

Secretary of class 3, $2,500; 

Secretary of class 4, $2,000 ; 

Secretary-interpreter of embassy to Japan, $3,600; 

Secretary-interpreter of embassy to Turkey, $3,600} 

Secretary-interpreter of legation to China, $3,600 ; 

Assistant Leper Hyd lah pa to the legation to China, to be ap- 
pointed from the corps of student interpreters, $2,000 ; 

Assistant secretary-interpreter to the embassy to Japan, to be ap- 
pointed from the corps of student interpreters, $2,000 ; 

Assistant F to the embassy to Turkey, to be ap- 
pointed from the corps of student interpreters, $2,000 ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph just read. We have here an attempt upon 
the part of the committee to increase the salaries of the secre- 
tarles in the Diplomatie Service over that provided in the act 
of 1905 to the amount of $500 each for each respective class, 
Under that act the secretaries were divided into five classes 
ranging in salaries from $1,200 to $1,500 to $2,000 to $2,625 and 
$3,000. It is now proposed to drop the $1,200 class as the initial 
class, which has already been done in practice, and also to drop 
the second class of $1,500, and make the initial class $2,000. 
This increase by the committee has a more far-reaching effect 
than merely on the Diplomatic Service. It affects the policy of 
the Government as to whether this Congress should increase the. 
salaries of the higher-priced officials to the extent of $500, and 
not only $500 from the beginning of the fiscal year, but as this 
bill provides, which is something unusual in the history of legis- 


1918. 


lation on appropriation bills, that the increases shall take effect 
immediately upon the passage of the bill. I know of no in- 
stance in legislative enactment where we have provided for an 
increase in salary in an appropriation bill where the salaries 
are to become immediately effective and not at the beginning of 
the fiscal year to which the bill relates. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not true this makes it permanent law? 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘That is the purpose. 

Mr. TOWNER. Because the provision is “ hereafter.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the purpose. It was a change of 
classification of secretaries which was established in the act of 
1905 after full consideration by this House, and changing it in 
a most decided manner, not only by establishing the lower classes 
as I have indicated but making the initial salaries of $1,200 and 
$1,500, $2,000, and increasing all the subsequent grades 8500. 
And more. It also provides for the creation of secretary inter- 
preters at certain embassies, namely Japan, Turkey, and China, 
officers who are not now in existence, and they were to have a 
salary of $3,600. It also provzles for assistant secretary in- 
terpreters at different embassies to receive $2,000 compensation, 
which positions are not created to-day. 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did I understand the gentleman to make a 
remark? 

Mr, FLOOD. Those are in the law now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I may be 
in error as to their not being in the law as far as assistant 
interpreters are concerned. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The name has been changed 
slightly so as to make it conform to the exact service, but there 
are no new places created or increases of salaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are increases of salary in the classi- 
fication—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly, the gentleman is cor- 
rect in that; but the gentleman was speaking about the secre- 
tary-interpreters to these various legations. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, this section is undoubtedly sub- 
ject to the point of order, if the point is made against it. It is 
the enactment of a law. Under the act of 1915, not the act of 
1905, as my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] thought, the 
secretaries in embassies and legations were classified. There 
were five classes—1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is stated right here in the bill that it is 
the act of 1915, and it was merely an inadvertence on my part 
in describing it as being 1905. It only strengthens my position, 
because it is much more recent than I stated on the floor. 

Mr. FLOOD. The first class get $3,000, the second class 
$2,670, the third class $2,000, the fourth class $1,500, and the 
fifth class $1,200. As the gentleman stated, it is a fact that 
the fifth class has not been utilized by the State Department for 
the past year or more. This recommendation for an increase 
was made on account of the extraordinary high cost of living 
in the countries to which these men are accredited. The gentle- 
man can readily understand that the cost of living all over the 
world has gone up enormously since 1915. This enactment re- 
classifies the secretaries, abolishing the fifth class, and makes 
four classes, increasing each class $500 a year. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD, Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman says this increase is designed to 
meet the increased cost of living. Are not these secretaries en- 
titled to a part of the post fund that Congress appropriated last 
year to help them out? 

Mr. FLOOD. They are entitled to it, and most of them get it. 
Those in belligerent countries and countries contiguous to bel- 
ligerent countries get it now. The purpose of this is to permit 
the State Department to give it to all. 


Mr. COX. We have no secretaries in belligerent countries, 
have we? 
Mr. FLOOD. Neutral countries contiguous to belligerent coun- 


tries, and this bill proposes to allow the State Department to 
make allowance to the secretaries—— 

Mr. COX, A minute more—— 

Mr. FLOOD. I want to say to the gentleman they did not 
think that was sufficient to meet the extraordinary cost of liv- 
ing at those places. 

Mr. COX. The secretaries of class 1 last year received a 
salary of $3,000. This year you propose to give a salary of 


Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 
Mr. COX. Can the gentleman give the committee how much 
of the post fund was paid? 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I believe I yielded the 
floor and the gentleman from Virginia has taken the floor. I 
did not make any claim to the floor. ; : 

a CHAIRMAN. The gentleman reserved the point of 
order. 

Mr. COX. How many of this class 1 got a part of the post 
fund last year, and how much did they get out of it? Does the 
gentleman know? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know how many, because when you 
come down to consider the fact there are not a great many 
countries in the world, except in South America, that are not 
contiguous, and even some of those are contiguous, to some 
belligerent country. I suspect a larger portion of them got 
some of it. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know how much allowance 
was made to each of them? 

Mr. FLOOD. It depends upon the increased cost of living 
at the particular places. At Paris I think they got about 50 
per cent of their salary. 

Mr, COX. Is there any system of making these allowances 
based upon their salaries, or anything like that? 

Mr. FLOOD. An investigation was made as to the per cent 
of the increased cost of living, and when that was ascertained, 
bac that per cent of their salary was added from the post 

nd. 

Mr. COX. That investigation, I presume, was made by our 
consul or ambassador? 

Mr. FLOOD. Made by our State Department, and they acted, 
of course, upon information received from the ambassadors 
and ministers. 

Mr. COX, Was the allotment then made by the State De- 
partment or by our foreign representatives abroad? 

Mr. FLOOD. The allotment is made by the State Depart- 
ment. The information that the department had came, of 
course, from our representatives abroad; that is, the informa- 
tion as to the increased cost of living. 

Mr. COX. Last year, if I recollect, this committee appro- 
priated or recommended, and it finally became a law, a lump 
sum of something like $400,000 for this purpose? - 

Mr, FLOOD. Three hundred thousand dollars, 

Mr. COX. Was all that sum used up? 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COX. Now, then, the committee proposes to recommend 
something like $800,000? 

Mr. FLOOD. Eight hundred thousand dollars; yes. 

Mr. COX. I Want to ask the gentleman if he does not feel 
that it would be fair to let these salaries alone and give these 
clerks the benefit of this post-allowance fund, so as to enable 
them to live there? In other words, not increase their salary,>> 
but give them a chance to live out of this post fund? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say frankly to the gentleman that my 
view of the increase of salaries—and I am giving my individual 
view, because my view did not agree with the majority of the 
committee—my view was that no salary ought to be increased 
during the war. I recognize, as every Member of this House 
must recognize, that something ought to be done for the gentle- 
men occupying these positions, owing to the increased cost of 
living, and that that should come out of the post-allowance fund, 
and when the war was over then we could take into consideration 
the question of these salaries on the broad ground as to whether 
they should be permanently increased or not. That was my 
individual view. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman feel that his committee has 
been liberal in making a sufficient allowance in the post fund? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think we made what was a sufficient post- 
allowance fund. 

Mr. COX. Have you allowed substantially what the State 
Department recommended for you to allow? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think so; yes. The recommendation from the 
State Department was that these salaries in class 1 should be 
increased to $5,000 a year. That matter was very thoroughly 
discussed by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and they reached 
the conclusion it was too much, but that there ought to be some 
increase, and they voted to increase to $3,500. 

Mr. COX. It strikes me, Mr. Chairman—and I do not want 
to do anything wrong here, and do not know anything about it 
except the report of the committee—that the chairman’s position 
is well taken and that these salaries ought not to be increased 
while this war is going on. I am willing to vote, so far as I am 
personally concerned, any reasonable post fund that will take 
care of those people over there in order to meet these unusual 
conditions, but I am not in favor of increasing the salaries where 
they are now being paid $3,000 a year and up. 
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Mr. FLOOD.. I assume from what the gentleman says that 
he or the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] would want 
to muke a point of order in reference to these salaries? Let me 
make this statement. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FLOOD, Let me make this statement, and then I will 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

In addition to the increased salaries in this item there is 
an amount of money carried for the purpose of adding 25 new 
secretaries, and something, I think, was said by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin about it being immediately available. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report of the committee shows that 
the amount appropriated by the committee takes care of these 
increased salaries from the very time that bill becomes a law. 
It never has been done before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be allowed to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that he may be allowed to proceed for five minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, this item also carries a provi- 
sion for increasing the number of secretaries by 25 and an 
appropriation to pay their salaries from the time this bill 
becomes a law to the Ist of July, aud then for the next year. 
And I trust that that part of the section will not be objected to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes: 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no disposition on the part of any- 
one here, I take it, to cripple in any way the State Department 
in meeting the present exigencies, but it is believed by some 
that it is not a good time to increase salaries of high-grade 
officals. 

Mr. FLOOD. I must say that I can not take issue with the 
gentleman on that point, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. I will state that I am heartily in sympathy 
with the position the gentleman takes in the whole matter. In 
the consideration of the deficiency bill that is now before our 
committee, the Secretary of State and others came before us 
and made a complete statement as to the condition of the foreign 
service, and it was unquestionably true that in some sections 
of the world, and especially in South America, to my great sur- 
prise, the cost of living has gone up more enormously than per- 
haps anywhere else. And the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, dealing with this in a deficiency bill, thought 


“it wise to take care of it by increasing the post allowance, so 


that the increased cost of living might be taken care of as a 
matter of administration throughout the State Department, so 
at those places where the cost of living was extremely high they 
might be cared for out of the post allowance, and the question 
of salaries of these men should wait, as the chairman of the 
committee suggests, until after the war is over and until every- 
thing settles down, but that we would not punish our repre- 
sentatives in the foreign service by not taking care of this enor- 
mous increase in the cost of living. So I agree with the chair- 
man of the committee and with the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cox], who has raised the question, that it ean be best taken 
cure of by a post allowance and as a matter ef administration, 
rather than by a permanent increase of salary. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I wanted to take the floor when 
the gentleman from Virginia had completed, but not before. 

Mr. FLOOD. I have finished. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that a point of 
order has been made. The time on that has been consumed. 
Does the gentleman ask unanimous consent for five minutes? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to proeeed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like the 
attention of the chairman of our committee if I may have it. I 
sincerely trust that the distinguished and able chairman of 
our committee will not invite somebody to make a point of 
order on this paragraph, and I do not think he has done so. 

Mr. FLOOD, I had no idea of doing that. 


Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask to 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think he has done so, 
or intends to do so, notwithstanding what the gentleman from 


Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] has just said. I would be greatly 
honored if I could have the attention of the distinguished 
gentlemen who have criticized this—I refer to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin IMr. Srarrorp] and the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Cox]. I ask unanimous consent to pause until I 
ean have the attention of the two gentlemen I have referred to. 
I trust that neither of the gentlemen will make a point of order 
on this, and for two reasons. They are very serious ones. In 
the first place, the Department of State recommended that the 
first-class secretaries get a salary of $5,000. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And that the secretaries of 
class 2 get somewhat less than that, and on down. You will 
observe that the increase granted by the committee is extremely 
moderate, about 10 per cent, or less than 15 per cent; a little 
over 10 per cent, with the exception of the fourth class. 

Now, there was a great deal said, and with much reason back 
of it, against any increase now. The suggestion was to wait 
until after the war is over. That would be true with respect 
to most things in this country, but we are now dealing with 
foreign affairs. Anyone conversant with conditions throughout 
the world knows that the cost of living is going to be high, 
abnormally high, not only during the continuance of this war, 
but for many, many years afterwards. That consideration was 
in the minds of the committee when it granted this very mild 
increase, which is about the same as you are going to give 
elsewhere in the service. 

Now, one thing more. Many ef these men are constantly 
being solicited to leave the Government service and are offered 
very attractive salaries by business coneerns. That has come 
to be a serious matter in the State Department. These men 
much prefer to remain in the service of the United States—and 
I am speaking now of the whole of them—provided the com- 
pensation is reasonable. They do not ask as much as private 
concerns would give them, or anything nearly as much. They 
ask for enough to live on and to remain in the Government 
service. Unless we give them enough to live on, they are bound 
to leave. The evidence before the committee was that muny of 
the best men are likely to leave the service at a critical time 
because they can not live on their salaries. I understand gen- 
tlemen say they can be taken care of out of the post allowance. 
That is true; but nobody knows what moment that post allow- 
ance will be cut off or may be inadequate. In fact at this very 
minute it is inadequate and there is à big deficit for the current 
year. 

Mr. FESS. When the Secretary was asked if they would 
leave, and whether it was difficult to find men trained for the 
service, he answered unequivocally that it would be very diffi- 
cult and that the service would suffer intensely? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes; and common sense and 
the experlence of us all would say it is impossible to replace 
them, because these men are not an ordinary class of men that 
you can pick up here and there and elsewhere. They are 
trained and skilled, all excepting those in class 4. A man in 
Petrograd or in London or in Paris or in Rome to-day who is a 
member of class 1 or 2 is worth his weight in gold for United 
States interests. Those men are invaluable when we have 
billions and national honor at stake. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. These are men who are put in charge 
of affairs now? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. I was just coming to that. 
They are really the men who do the business for Uncle Sam. 
They are handling matters of the most delicate nature and of 
most tremendous importance. 

Now, gentlemen, I wish you could know how many of these 
men for three years and more have been working night and 
day and have been going down in their own pockets, so far as 
they had private means at their disposal, to pay their living 
expenses. I have had man after man tell me 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 


will the gentleman 


They have gone down in their 


private purse, when they had a private purse at their dis- 
posal, time after time, more than half the time during the past 
three years, to pay their every-day living expenses, 
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Now, what influenced me strongly in favor of this moderate 
increase of $500, in the first instance, is the fact that in normal 
times, peace times, it is necessary to pay a man in charge of 
legation work, who is practically in charge of the embassy—in 
other words, a secretary of class 1—$3,500. No man called 
to the responsibilities, social and otherwise, of that position 
can live on $8,500 in any first-class country in the world in 
time of peace or in present times, 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. Are not these the men who are appointed 
after examination by the State Department and who enter 
upon this as a sort of career and are afterwards promoted 
from post to post? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Absolutely. 

Mr. BORLAND, And they enter upon it with the knowl- 
edge, do they not, of what the conditions in the service are? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is true, of course. That 
is always so. That is, we are not picking up a man here and 
there for a particular post. We are promoting the man from 
class to class as he advances in the service. The man knew 
the conditions of the service when he entered. That entrance 
into the service occurred doubtless when living was not half 
what it is now and what it will surely be during your tjme 
and mine. 

Mr. BORLAND. That will be taken caré of. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. You can not get a man to do 
that work for $1,500 a year. You can not find him, unless he 
is willing to make a great sacrifice to enter the Government 
employ and the Diplomatic Service of the Government. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. - 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I would like to suggest that 
the British Government pays their men under the same class 
as our class 1, £900 arid a house allowance of £200. That 
would be over $5,000. The German Government pays their 
officers of similar rank $6,000 and also a large allowance. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I appreciate very much that 
which the gentleman from Mississippi has so pertinently in- 
serted at this point. The United States, which is the greatest 
and richest country in the world, and is now facing the greatest 
crisis in its history throughout the world with international 
dealings, can ill afford to keep men on starvation wages in the 
performance of these services. I ask the gentleman not to make 
the point of order, because the amounts named are the lowest 
sums these gentlemen ought to have in peace times. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman, who 
seems to be uncommonly well informed about the matter, 
whether it is not true that conditions over there change with 
such lightning-like rapidity that what may be a reasonable 
allowance one year becomes Inadequate the next year? P 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is true, and that is taken 
care of by the post allowance. These men are going to get 
more than $3,500; they must have more in order to live. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I happen to have a constituent attached to 
the embassy in Petrograd, or he is trying to be attached to it; 
I do not know whether it is moving or not; I had a letter from 
him recently, and he is longing for the fleshpots of home. He 
said it was quite impossible to meet his expenses there and con- 
tribute anything to the support of his wife. His wife remained 
in this country. 

Lord Bryce said in, an interesting book, written about South 
America, that the two most expensive capitals in the world 
were Buenos Aires and Petrograd, and he classed Washington 
as third. If that was true then, and he was speaking of normal 
peaceful times, how much more Is it true now. Money in Rus- 
sia has been decreasing in value by the excessive issue of paper 
money so that prices have been greatly advanced. : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I thank the gentleman from 
Texas for his statement. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? * 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. COX. I think the gentleman answered the question that 
I wanted to ask, whether or not if this is permitted to remain 
at $3,500, it is all that these secretaries will get, or will they 
still have to go to the post fund? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Minnesota be extended 10 
minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Minnesota be extended 10 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I wonder if the gentleman is familiar with the 
zase of the secretary of class 2, who under the present law is 
getting $2,600, and who, during the recent illness of his minister, 
the chief of mission to a country contiguous to the German Em- 
pire, for about a year exercised all the duties and responsibilities 
of the minister? In view of that fact, which is not an isolated 
one, does not the gentleman think that we ought to pay a man 
on the basis of the duties which he so frequently has to perform, 
and for which we pay a minister $12,000 a year? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I agree entirely with the sugges- 
tion made by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Les. 

Mr. HAMLIN. In the case cited by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, does not the clerk receive extra pay when he performs 
the duties of the minister? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
always. 

Mr. HAMLIN. When he is designated to perform the services 
of his superior that is always done? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes; it used to be the custom for 
the ambassador to leave for the week end three or four days, 
and during that time the secretary is not drawing any extra 
salary. 

Mr. HAMLIN. 
that is done. 

Mr. ROGERS. My understanding is that the practice is to 
grant the extra allowance, which is equivalent to 50 per cent be- 
tween the salary of the secretary and that of the minister, only 
when the minister is actually on leave. If he is ill at his home 
at the legation, even though the secretary may transact all the 
duties, the secretary receives no further compensation. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think they look after that and get leave 
granted the minister, so that the clerk can receive the extra com- 
pensation and that is all right. What I want to ask is this: 
Perhaps this increase ought to be made. I am not opposing the 
increase at the present time, for I am inclined to think it is 
warranted, But I do not like very well to make it permanent 
law. If the excuse for making the increase is the high cost of 
living in these abnormal conditions throughout the world, we 
all concede that conditions will return to normal after a while, 
and this makes it permanent law. You never heard of a salary 
being reduced. Why not strike out the word “hereafter ”? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. As I endeavored to state a few 
moments ago, the main reason for making these salaries $3,500 
in class 1, $3,025 in class 2, $2,500 in class 3, and $2,000 in class 
4, is that the men ought to be paid these amounts in peace, in 
normal times, That is one reason why I am strongly for it. 
The gentleman from Indiana a moment ago desired information 
whether this will be all that they will get. It is not; they could 
not possibly live for that, and they will be given something more 
next year out of the post allowance, because in many places a 
single man can not live on $3,500. 

Let me illustrate further. These gentlemen in class 1 are the 
ones that during the first year of incumbency of every ambassa- 
dor are the men who do the work. The ambassador does not 
know the language or the customs or manners of the people. 
These are tried, true, and experienced men in charge, and dur- 
ing the subsequent years of the incumbency of the ambassador 
at that point the first secretary, and sometimes the second, is 
no small part of the brains that directs the difficult work of 
the embassy. That is not always true, but in a general way it 
is fairly true. Now and then a brilliant man, and we have some 
brilliant men now representing this Government abroad, shines 
out with great brilliancy and distinction and completely over- 
shadows the secretaries beneath him, but that is not always 
true. 

Mr. HAMLIN. This idea occurs to the gentleman: That if we 
are not very careful we may set a precedent of increasing 
salaries at this time that may plague us considerably when we 
come to consider the people here at home, victims of our extraor- 
dinarily high cost of living. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is all to be considered, but 
let me again repeat that the amounts named herein are not 4 
bit higher, not one penny higher, than ought to be named for 
these classes of employees in peace, normal times. Let me 
speak of class 4. These men enter class 4 when they enter the 
diplomatie service, and then are promoted as experience and 
ability demonstrate their capacity for higher positions. Where 
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on earth are you going to get a man competent to represent the 
United States in a diplomatic post for less than $2,000 a year? 
That is the amount that you are paying the secretaries to your 
own selves right here, and you expect to get a man to go into the 
diplomatie service of the United States and make a life work 
of it, go abroad and live in a foreign country, and pay him the 
amount that you are paying your own secretaries at this hour. 
Can you afford to say that you will pay your own secretary 
_ $2,000 a year, and they are worth it, and you have made it 
permanent law, and I would even be willing to make it a little 
higher, and to say at the same time to men entering the Diplo- 
matic Service that they have got to go abroad and serve this 
country and take their families with them for $1,500 a year? 
It can not be done. You will never get into the service of the 
United States in this highly important field the kind of men you 
want unless you at least give them $2,000—start out with that, 
and that is a starvation wage. 5 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does it not virtually force us to accept the 
rich young men who want to go into the service? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is precisely correct. By 
putting the figures down so low as the amount named you are 
closing the doors of opportunity to the worthy poor boys of this 
country—and they are the best we have—and opening those 
doors to just one class, and that is those with independent 
means, men who are capable of taking any of these positions, 
because the salary is but an incident of their lives. We can not 
afford to have the great country of the United States in its rep- 
resentation thus confined. So I ask with all the earnestness I 
can command, because I feel seriously about it, having observed 
conditions in the Orient and in Europe, that you permit these 
very modest and slight increases to be made. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT, Is it not the invariable fact that men enter this 
class 4 and then are promoted? The only secretary of legation I 
ever knew that I can think of went directly, as near as I can 
tell, into class 1 with a certain minister and went out with the 
udiministration. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I never heard of a man entering 
class 1 whe had not previously been in the Diplomatic Service. 

„Mr. PLATT. I am not sure that he had not. 

Mr. FLOOD. Not since the law of 1915. The only way a man 
can enter the service now is in class 4. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, the lowest class is class 5, at 
$1,200, and the department does not recognize it. There is 
nothing in the law that prevents them from putting them in the 
higher class. They are doing it now. If they can not get desir- 
able men at $1,500, which is the initial class, there is nothing to 
prevent them putting them in a higher class. 

Mr. FLOOD, Oh, yes; the regulations in the department pre- 
vent that. 

Mr. STAFFORD, But the report states that they do not ob- 
serve the law. 

Mr. FLOOD. They do not put any of them in the $1,200 class. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing to prevent them from put- 
ting them in the higher class. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, They could not possibly do the 
work in class 1 or class 2. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The department has the privilege of desig- 
nating any class as the initial class, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. A man could not be put in class 1 
or class 2, because he could not do the work. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct 
the attention of the committee to some of the testimony that was 
taken before the Committee on Foreign Affairs on this particular 
paragraph. Here is what Mr. Phillips, of the State Department, 
said in speaking of young men looking forward to making the 
Diplomatic Service a career, as young men do in England and 
Germany and France, in which countries they have had, so it is 
said, the best diplomatic service in the world, and have made it 
such because of their habit of treating it as a service in which 
a man could ultimately make a life career. I read from the 
festimony taken at that time: À 

They see that the Government ys them $1,500 and asks them to 
go abroad into the nsive sapi of the world, and most of them 
say to themselves that it is unreasonable and that they can not meet 
expenses on such a salary. We don't want to raise the salaries so high 
as to make the salary in itself attractive, so that young men will enter 


the Diplomatic Service use of the salary offered, We want a reason- 
able salary- that will even require some sacrifice on the part of the 


secretaries, We think $2,000, on enterin 
The increase in class 1 from $3,000 to $5, 
the service as near} 
instance, the British 
secretaries) 2000 

That, of course, as every Member of the House knows, is 
practically $4,500— 
plus a house allowance of £100 to £200, The German Government pays 
their officers of similar- rank salaries of $6,000 and also very Jaren àl- 
lowances—house allowances and traveling allowances, 

Mr. Hannisoy. That applies during the war as well as ce times? 

Secretary Laxstxd. This is their regular allowance. he Japanese 
service pays $6,000 plus extra allowances, so that we feel we are ask- 
we, Par than is paid by other countries to their officers. 

r. HARRISON. Do you know whether those countries have applied 


the income tax in > 
8 proportion to what we have in this country to those 
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here told me he got $2,500, 8 that $000 wae er int beatles ae 
that he really got only $2,000. 
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ip ted LANSING. I think J might ada TETP thet on When 
we bave found under our present rate of salaries is that it puts a 
enim m — sone 8 . entering the service, for a man 
to make any career of our Diplomatic merview SREY SEM PAREN REO 

That last paragraph of the testimony of Secretary of State 
Lansing is apropos of the suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sraypen], that in certain places only Ameri- 
can citizens of wealth can afford to enter our Diplomatic 
Service. 

And, gentlemen, it is an extremely unfortunate thing that 
we have looked upon our foreign service as a place where posi- 
tions can be held only by the rich. To-day it is praetically im- 
possible for a man to do justice to himself and be modest in“ 
meeting social exactions in any foreign country as an ambas- 
sador of the United States of America unless he is a man of 
independent means outside of his salary. That ought not to be, 
because there is great talent, possibly diplomatic genius, in the 
rank and file of our people and because of utterly inadequate 
compensation we have not a chance to get it into the service 
of the Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield® 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I will yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to inquire whether 
the item of transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, 
in going to and returning from their posts, page 7, tends to re- 
lieve this situation In any way? 3 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Not at all. It costs just as 
much to live in Paris or Petrograd, after you get there, as it 
would if the transportation to those cities was free. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, I want to say this: If the 
gentleman will pardon me for just a moment, I would like to 
have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a panse.] 
The Chair hears none, 

My. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
the committee to a bit more of testimony—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Yes; I will yield at this point. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Which qualifications in general are 
required of these men who enter the service of whieh the gen- 
tleman is speaking? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He should be a well-educated 
man and have command of the languages of the country to 
which he is assigned. He must know the language of the 
country to which he is going. 

Mr. FLOOD. In addition to his educational qualifications, he 
has to stand an examination? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; he has to stand a rigid 
examination before he can enter the service at all. 

Mr. FLOOD. And he has to stand an examination on a 
foreign language? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. On a foreign language; yes. 
Now, in Mr. Phillips’s statement, he said: 

Mr. Puitiips. Under this item we are asking for two things: For 25 
additional se¢retaries and an increase in salary of the old and the new 
secretaries. It has become perfectly clear, in spite of the fact that we 
have no longer any embassies in Berlin, Vienna, and Constantinople, and 
therefore that the secretaries ordinarily placed in those capitals have 
been distributed elsewhere, that we must have a considerable increase 
in the service, not merely a war increase. At the present time, of 
course, in addition to the secretaries we have to empley additional 
clerks for war duty, but when the war is over we feel perfectly satisfled 
that the new duties devolved upon this Government will make it essen- 
tial to have very much larger staffs abroad. 

And, gentlemen, I pause to say that he meets the vital point 
of this case in the next statement of his, which I am about 
to read, if we couple this statement with what I read a moment 
ago from the utterance of Secretary Lansing that under present 


the service, is reasonable. 

we ask in order to make 
as possible equal to our foreign competitors. For 
Government pays their counsellors Tiheir class 1 
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conditions poor young men are practically excluded from enter- 
ing the service. Says Mr. Phillips: 

It is the right time now to bring these young men into the service, 
because after the war is over the new duties coming on to the depart- 
ment will be enormous, and it seems wise that these secretaries should 
begin their training as soon as possible. 

He says that it is the right time now to bring these young 
men into the service. 

I believe, gentlemen, at this particular time we who are here 
to represent the taxpayers of the country should do our utmost 
to make the burdens upon their shoulders as light as possible; 
and yet I feel it also my duty, representing those taxpayers, to 
provide a reasonable increase in the salaries of those people 
who must go abroad to represent the country in order that all 
classes of our people, the rich and poor alike, may have an oppor- 
tunity to enter this exceedingly important service. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that he may speak for five minutes. Is there . objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROGERS, Mr. Chairman, I think the points have been 
very thoroughly brought out by the Members who have spoken. 
There is just one further point I want to make, which I think 
has not been sufficiently emphasized. It was very clearly 
stated in the testimony submitted to the committee by the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Mr.-Phillips. Mr. Phillips, as the 
Members of the House know, has been promoted to his present 
post from the Diplomatic Service. He was secretary of em- 
bassy at London and in China before he came to the State De- 
partment. In speaking for the secretarial side of the work of 
the Department of State he probably speaks with greater 
familiarity than any man in the United States. He emphasizes 
the importance of the increases in salary, not from the stand- 
point of the individual, but from the standpoint of the Diplo- 
matic Service and of the Nation. Mr. Phillips says: 


The has spoken about the necessity for raising the salaries 
of the secretaries in the Diplomatic Service. He mentioned that one 
of the chief difficulties with which we have to contend under the present 
schedule of salaries is that after a secretary of embassy or legation 
has been in the foreign service for seven or eight years a has 
y very anxious to 

ed abroad. The 


remain if they have any 8 means. à — 
best men we have. 


secre’ 
are now remaining in the service only on account of the war. As soon 


as the war is over they will leave. They have all had offers from 
terests. 


commer: 

In the Diplomatic Service, which in these days and in the days 
to come is increasingly to be charged with duties of the great- 
est moment and importance, we must pay these men a fair re- 
turn for the services which they render. The State Depart- 
ment said that the salaries ought to be based on a salary of 
$5,000 for secretaries of class 1, and soon down. The State De- 
partment doubtless is dissatisfied with our recommendation that 
the salary of secretaries of class 1 should be $3,500, and so on 
down. We did not feel justified in going as far as the State 
Department said we ought to go in order to retain these men 
in the service. But we did think it was our duty, our duty to 
the country, not merely a matter of fairness to the secretaries 
themselves, that we should make a beginning to pay them a 
salary commensurate with the importance of the duties which 
they perform. ; 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield. 

Mr. BORLAND. I wanted to ask the gentleman to yield 
while speaking of secretaries being tempted by private offers. 
No scale of salaries that we could fix would entirely obviate that 
evil, as the gentleman well knows. 

Mr. ROGERS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BORLAND. And that is a thing that exists in every de- 
partment of the Government to-day—that occasionally good men 
and experienced men are tempted away by the offer of high 
salaries by private interests. The gentleman recognizes that it 
would be virtually impossible to meet that condition either in 
the Diplomatic Service or in the Bureau of Standards or in any 
other department of the Government, 

Mr. ROGERS. Of course that is true. But somewhere there 
is an amount which, while not a fair compensation to the man, 
will yet be a sufficient salary to enable him to feel that in fair- 
ness to himself and his family he can remain in the Government 
service. When the salary is so far below the essential expendi- 
tures of a secretary, of course, oftentimes in fairness to himself 
he can not remain in the service. We hope that these increases 


which are proposed in the bill, while not, in our opinion, ade- 
quate, will yet go far to meet the conditions complained of. 

Thé CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. COX. I rise for the purpose of reserving a point of order. 
Later on I think I will make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] has reserved a point of order. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five 


minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 
Mr. COX. Now, Mr. Chairman, I may be wrong in my posi- 


tion, in my viewpoint, on this increase of salary. I trust I 
am not. I recognize that it is impossible, or, in other words, 
that a Member is out of order who undertakes to get on the 
floor of the House these days and to say one word in behalf of 
the men and women of this country who in a year from next 
June will have been called upon to raise $40,000,000,000. I 
recognize, Mr. Chairman, we are at this time the wealthiest 
nation upon the earth, but in recognizing that fact I recognize 
that this country has its own limitations, so far as wealth is 
concerned. 

Now, it is perfectly evident that you might pay these secre- 
taries $10,000 a year, but that would not hold them unless they 
wanted to stay there. They would go into private life if they 
were offered more money. The argument is made that these 
men must be paid salaries enough to justify them to stay in 
the service, otherwise we have got to go to the extremely 
wealthy men in this country to represent us as ministers and 
ambassadors abroad. Are not we at that parting of the ways 
to-day? Do we not to-day have to go to the wealthy men of 
this Nation and from them select our ambassadors? How are 
you going to get away from that condition, gentlemen, unless 
you reform world-wide conditions? Now, there may come a 
time after this war closes—I do not know—when all these 
salaries ought to be increased in order to meet world-wide con- 
ditions, There may come a time after this war closes that not 
only the salaries of these secretaries but every official from 
the ambassador on down resenting our country in all the 
foreign countries ought to have their salaries adjusted to meet 
world-wide conditions. 

Now, I am going to make a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The gentleman is on the 
Appropriations Committee, I believe. Is the gentleman in favor 
of giving some precentage of increases to certain employees in 
the State Department as well as in the other departments of 
the Government? 

Mr. COX. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Does not the gentleman 
think if those employees here in the District, in the State De- 
partment, are entitled to a reasonable increase, men who work 
for the Government abroad are entitled to an increase? 

Mr. COX. But the men who work in the State Department 
here have no opportunity to get to a post fund like the employees 
of the State Department abroad have. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The gentleman recognizes 
this to be a fact, that a man in the employ of the Government 
in a diplomatic relation abroad has to spend more money than 
clerks here in the city? 

Mr. COX. He may. 
know. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. But the gentleman knows 
that by virtue of his position he would do that? 

Mr. COX. He might. I do not know it. I was never abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against line 14, down 
to and including line 19, on page 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
FORD] has reserved a point of order on page 3, beginning with 
line 4. 

Mr. COX. I make the point of order on the language from 
lines 14 to 19, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. Down to and including line 2, on page 4. 
Does the gentleman from Wisconsin make the point of order 
or withdraw it? - 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw it after making the point of 
order to the words in lines 10 and 11, “ to be immediately avail- 
able.” And I wish to say in that connection that it will not 
prevent the department from utilizing this amount, $45,105, as 
carried in the paragraph, for the employment of additional sec- 
retaries during the remainder of the present fiscal year. 


But whether he would or not, I do not 
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The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order now? 
Mr. STAFFORD. On the words in lines 10 and 11, “to be 
immediately available,” and those alone. 7 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. At the outset of the discus- 
sion of this paragraph there was a point of order reserved? 

The CHAIRMAN. There was. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
in order? It is not too late? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. The gentleman is just making 
it, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cox] make the point of order? 

Mr. COX. I have made the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
against line 14. down to and including line 19, on page 3, on 
two grounds, namely, first, it undertakes to make permanent 
law, and, second, it increases salaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia, as I under- 
stand, concedes the point of order? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. The gentleman 
STAFFORD] made another point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin made a 
point of order against the words in lines 10 and 11, on page 3, 
“to be immediately available.” i 

Mr. FLOOD. I will ask the gentleman from Wisconsin this 
question: If I offer an amendment making $45,105 immediately 
available, will he have any objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have already stated to the gentleman that 
I do not make it against the proviso, so that amount, $45,105 
now in the bill, to which no point of order was made, is immedi- 
ately available during the remainder of the present fiscal year, 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair sustains it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the figures 
“ $339,355,” on line 11, be changed to “ $256,000,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FrLoop: Page 3, line 11, strike out 
“ $839,355 ” and insert in lieu thereof $256,000.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make an inquiry. Is that the exact amount carried last year? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does it not take care of the 
deficit that already exists and is represented by the $45,105? 

Mr. FLOOD. ‘That takes care of 25 new clerks. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But it does not take care of that 
Item. That is necessary to be immediately available. 

Mr. FLOOD. It comes out of that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The $45,105, as it stands right 
now, is a deficit in the appropriation made for the year ending 
June 30, 1918. 

Mr. FLOOD. No. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 
The $45,105 is put in there to pay the expenses of 25 additional 
secretaries from the time this becomes a law until the 1st of 
next July. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is to say, there is a deficit 
in the prospective expenditures this year, independent of any 
increases in the salaries of secretaries. What I want to in- 
quire about is whether the amount the gentleman has named 
takes care of this expected deficit? 

Mr. FLOOD. It does. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I think that the gentleman is in error. I wish to direct 
the Chairman’s attention to the report on page 5. For the 
payment of 84 secretaries for the fiscal year 1919 it is estimated 
that $186,000 will be needed. For the employment of 25 new 
secretaries during that year $70,000 additional is necessary, 
making a total of $256,000, which is the amount of the appro- 
priation which the gentleman has just submitted. Now, to 
provide for the employment of these 25 additional secretaries 
during the remainder of the present fiscal year there would 
have to be $45,105 added to that amount, as I take it, making 
a total of $301,105. 

Mr. FLOOD. I move, then, to amend it by changing it to 
** $301,105.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman changes the amendment. 
The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FLoop moves to amend by striking out “ $256,000" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “ $301,105." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Then a point of order is now 


from» Wisconsin [Mr. 
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Mr. FLOOD. The total will have to be changed. 
Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, what became of my point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order was sustained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that the Olerk 
be authorized to change the total to the bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. I make that request. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is not the gentleman going to make the sec- 
retaries first fixed by law? 

The CHATRMAN. It goes out on a point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD. The secretaries will go in. We have been car- 
rying them at $3,000 and $2,625. 

Mr. FOSTER. They are fixed by law? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. So that you do not need to put them in? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RECEIVING INSTRUCTIONS AND MAKING TRANSITS, 


Yo pay the salaries of ambassadors, ministers, consuls, vice consuls, 
and other officers of the United States for the periods actually and 
necessarily occupied in receiving instructions and in making transits to 
and from their posts and while awaiting recognition and authority to 
act, in pursuance of the provisions of section 1740 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, $65,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I presume the 
consuls and vice consuls are paid through this appropriation, 
which looks small enough. I regret that a point of order should 
have been made against the paragraph just passed, and I trust 
that no such point of order may be made at any other point 
where it will affect the salaries of these worthy American repre- 
sentatives abroad. 

We do not pay our consuls and vice consuls sufficiently to 
properly maintain themselves in their posts on the other side of 
the water. It is a standing disgrace to the United States that 
men presumed to speak for this great country of ours should be 
put into such a position with respect to those with whom they 
have to fraternize upon the other side, as to be ashamed of the 
backing they have back home. 

I have knowledge of certain of our representatives over there 
now who are using funds apart from their salaries for the actual 
maintenance of themselves and their families and for covering 
certain expenses due to the increased cost of living, for which 
the United States Government does not provide. 

Mr, TEMPLE. Mr, Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Yes. ; 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would like to add that. I have knowledge of 
a case in which men are going down into their own pockets for 
furnishing legations and embassies, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have accumulated information on that very point; and 1 
am sorry n point of order has been made against an increase of 
the salary of American representatives abroad, which tends to 
embarrass them in the respectable and dignified position they 
must assume with regard to those with whom they have to deal. 

Here are young men who receive less than the clerks who have 
safe berths here in the District of Columbia and elsewhere in 
the United States and for whose benefit we are constantly legis- 
lating. They are across the seas, over yonder, where everything 
is against them, where all is hostile, and where there are sup- 
posed to be the spokesmen of our Nation, Some of them have 
to send home for money to keep their expenses paid. I observe 
again that it is a disgrace to this Nation. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I ask the gentleman a question there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD, What would you propose as an increase of his 
salary? P 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would give them enough to 
live respectably, at least in a manner to comport with the other 
representatives with whom they must live, 

Mr. FLOOD. How much in dollars? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If a man was worth $3,000 or 
$4,000, I would not hold him down to $1,500, upon which he 
could not live. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. If the Secretary of State, responsible for this 
service, would recommend upon his statement that $5,000 ought 
to be allowed, and the committee finally compromised on $2,500, 
do you think we would be justified on the stateemnt of the 
Secretary of State in giving anything? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the Secretary of State 
would make a recommendation for an increase of these salaries 
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and it came through the committee, I would vote for it, and I 
would do it because of my knowledge of the work that. these 
men do; I have seen them in foreign countries living in second 
stories of houses for which they had to pay the rent, holding 
offices up there so that American citizens had to go up the side 
way to see them, while the representatives of England or Ger- 
many and other nations had fine buildings, with offices on the 
front thoroughfare, properly representing the dignity of their 
countries. I want to say again that it is a disgrace to require 
these young men, anywhere from 21 to 35 years of age and 
over, who must speal one, four, five, and some seven languages, 
even dead languages, that no Member of the House, perhaps, 
could speak, to exist abroad in these expensive times on a 
paltry $1,500 a year. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CLERKS AT EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS. 

For the employment of necessary clerks: at the embassies and lega- 
tions, who, whenever hereafter napomat shail be citizens of the United 
States, $488,000, te be immediately available. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. Last year this item carried $100,000. The 
appropriation carried in this bill is $488,000 for the employment 
of necessary clerks, I realize from the statement of the chair- 
man that additional clerks: are required at all embassies and 
legations by reason of our entry into the war and the additional 
legislution enacted by this Congress which has imposed addi- 
tional burdens on the various embassies and legations, but 
I would like to inquire as to: the need of such an extraordinary 
increase, amounting to nearly fivefold. And, further, as to 
how much is to be used during the remainder of the fiscal year 
and how much is estimated to be needed during the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman will recall that the Appropria- 
tions Committee gave in an emergency deficiency bill $88,000, 
which is to be added to: $100,000 in last year’s bill. That was 
not found to be sufficient. The fund for this purpose is about 
exhausted now. That is, $188,000 has been used in seven 
months of the year, and it will take of this fund $150,000 more, 
making $333,000 for the present year, and this would be in 
addition to the hundred and thirty-odd thousand in the 
next year. The information the committee had from the Sec- 
retary of State and from his assistants, particularly Mr. Carr, 
chief of the Consular Bureau, was that they were short of 
clerks at the embassies all over the world; that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have additional clerks im order to carry on 
properly the business of the embassies and legations. They 
furthermore said that this was the lowest amount that they 
could get on with. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman say that the appro- 
priation, including that in the deficiency appropriation bill, is 
about exhausted? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I made an inquiry of the deficiency sub- 
committee as to whether any estimate was included in the 
deficiency bill about to be reported, and they stated that there 
was not. 

Mr. FLOOD. They expected that it would come out of this 


fund. 

Mr. STAFFORD. T do not intend to make any point of order 
on the words “immediately available” because I appreciate 
that the department has to have this money. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I do this for the purpose of approv- 
ing the appropriation. It is well that the Department of State 
should have this money in hand to employ extra clerks if it 
needs them to assist in this consular work. The American 
consuls over there have had a great deal to do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield’? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. This does not refer to the clerks at the 
consular stations. 

„Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
lar Service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; it is for legations and embassies. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Weill, I will apply my remarks 
to the proper service. It makes no difference, so long as I get 
them in. The Secretary of State ought to have in hand suffi- 
cient funds to pay for the serviee he needs on the other side 
of the water. The gentleman from Wisconsin is a parliamen- 


It has to do with the Consu- 


tarian, but he may not be sufficiently versed in diplomacy 
to stop me while I am trying to get the facts before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not claim to be a diplomat like the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, But the gentleman is a par- 
liamentarian, everybody concedes that from the Atlantie to 
the Pacific Ocean. The appropriation ought to be made, I say, 
because we ought to uphold the hands of the consular agents on 


the other side of the water. When this war in Europe broke 
out, long before America began to participate in it, when this 
country was still neutral, these consuls had a great deal to do. 
Take a young man in some remote section of the Old World, 
where dead languages have to be spoken, where riots were 
breaking out, where massacres were occurring, where consuls 
and vice consuls were needed who were big enough to represent 
us, and then think of that $1,500 per annum. Why, some of 
them were not only charged with the American interests but 
had to take over the interests of the French nation and of the 
British nation, and they did it. How can these brilliant young 
men, speaking the language of the country to which they had 
been assigned by the United States, get along without living 
well and mingling with the good people? That is what they 
have to do in order to properly protect the interests of this 
Nation and those of the countries who intrusted the welfare 
of their citizens to their care, These young men with this 
great responsibility are not receiving as much compensation as 
we pay in Washington to some of our friends who come here 
and get into the departments through the civil service. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Some of these gentlemen gather statistics 
at times in relation to waterways? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Probably they do. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is humorous, but when. he comes 
around to vote for that which his constituents most desire, he 
will be a better Representative even than he is to-day. 

Mr. WALSH, T asked the question seriously and I hope the 
gentleman will answer it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman asked it seri- 
ously with the purpose of being humorous. 

Mr. WALSH. Will not the gentleman answer the question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I presume the collection of 
waterways statistics is included in the duties of American con- 
suls. So long as the gentleman persists I will say that sta- 
tistics on European waterways are of great value to the United 
States at the present time. j 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a. serious question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman is not on this committee? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not, and that is the 
reason I am commenting on the bill. If I were on the commit- 
tee I might be quiescent as some of the members of the committee 
are with respect to these things. They are bound by committee 
action. Not being on a committee, as the gentleman knows, a 
Member of the House can sometimes speak his mind to a com- 
mittee, and I was saying that it is disgraceful to induce these 
young Americans to perfect themselves for this great national 
service, making themselves competent to take on their shoulders 
the care of the people of all the nations of the earth in time of 
war, and do it at the modest compensation of $1,500 a year. 
I am in favor of making a larger appropriation to a generous, 
open-hearted, patriotic Secretary of State, in order that through 
him justice may be done these young Americans who are serv- 
ing their country abroad. Does the gentleman get the point? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I get the point, and I want to ask the ques- 
tion. I want to ask the gentleman if he believes that the ap- 
propriations made in this bill are sufficient to take care of those 
young men of ours who are over there and have been compelled 
to borrow money? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not. Judging from what 
they have already received I would say that these appropriations 
are not sufficient. That is the reason I regret we have been 
prevented by this point of order from putting them in position to 
obtain a decent living om the other side and to properly carry 
out the duties imposed upom them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
: peN} offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 
| Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 4, line 17, after the word 
| “States,” strike out the figures $488,000,” and insert in lieu thereof 
| the: following : * $676,000; 
| Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the reason E offer this amend- 
ment is due te the colloquy that took place a short time ago be- 
| tween the gentleman from Wisconsin and the chairman of the 
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committee. During the colloquy, it appeared that in the last 
appropriation bill $100,000 was set aside for this purpose, but 
later on $88,000 had been provided in the deficiency bill, making 
$188,000. And the chairman of the committee said that this 
5188.000 has already been expended and before the end of the 
present fiscal year $150,000 more is likely to be expended. The 
chairman of the committee said this $188,000 has already been 
expended, and for the present fiscal year $150,000 more is likely 
to be expended. That would make a total of $338,000 required 
for the conduct of this branch of the foreign service for the 
period ending June 30, 1918. That would only leave for the 
conduct of this service during the fiscal year 1919 $150,000. 
Now if it costs $338,000 to do this same work for the year 1918, 
it is fair to assume that it will not cost any less for the year 
1919, and that is the year for which this appropriation is being 
made. So I submit that, according to the figures made by the 
chairman of the committee having charge of this bill, there 
mehr to be $188,000 added to the figures already reported in the 
II. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 


Mr. FLOOD. I do not think the gentleman exactly caught 
my. statement, 
Mr. MADDEN. 


I heard exactly what the gentleman said, 
nnd I am analyzing what he said. 4 

Mr. FLOOD. We appropriated $100,000, 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I said. 

Mr. FLOOD. And there was a deficiency appropriation of 
$88,000. That makes $188,000. 


Mr. MADDEN. That is what I said. 

Mr. FLOOD. Aud I said it would take $150,000 to complete 
this year. 

Mr. MADDEN. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 


nddition to $188,000? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, That is exactly what I said. 
only $150,000 for next year. 

Mr. FLOOD. No; it will leave $338,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. The gentleman said, in response to the 
query of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], that 
it would take $150,000 in addition to $188,000. 

Mr. FLOOD. Exactly. 

Mr. MADDEN. To complete the work up to the 30th of June 
of this fiseal year. 

Mr. FLOOD. And you take the $150,000 from the $488,000 
und you will have $338,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is mistaken. He said they 
had already expended $338,000. That must be deducted from 
the $488,000, leaving only $150,000. 

Mr. FLOOD. We propose to appropriate $488,000, and of 
that we proposed to use only $150,000 during this present fiscal 
year, leaving $338,000 for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. MADDEN, According to that calculation the gentleman 
is right, but that is not the statement he made before. I am 
making an analytical statement and commenting on it. If the 
gentleman’s previous statement is correct, then he will need 
$188,000 added to the figures he has here. . Of course, if his 
statement now is correct, you need only the amount of money 
here appropriated. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, on the gentleman's state- 
ment I would withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has heen voted on. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Interpreter to legation and consulate general to Persia, 81,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out “$1,000” and make it “ $999.99.” 

Mr. FLOOD. We accept the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And in support of the amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman—which I shall not vote for—I desire to 
observe that paying $1,000 to an interpreter who is capable of 
serving at the legation and consul general’s office in Persia is 
a ridiculous figure. Any American boy who can master the 
English language first and the Persian language second ought 
to be permitted, in view of the expenses he incurs in living 
somewhere in Persia, to haye a little more than $1,000 per 
annum. I would offer to make this salary $1,500 per annum, 
but I realize that the committee would make a point of order 
against it, in view of the record already established with 
regard to consuls, and therefore I can only offer to cut this 
salary down 1 cent, believing that whatever young man holds 


That will leave 


The 


this position as interpreter for the legation and consul general 
in Persia will forgive me, in view of the fact that I am en- 
8 to secure for him an increase of salary by reverse 
action. 

I want to call the attention of the Department of State to 
the miserable salaries it pays men who have talents and ability, 
I want the country, through the Department of State and through 
Congress, to know that while we pay salaries running anywhere 
from $1,000 to $2,000 to all sorts of folks who come here to 
Washington hunting jobs and who work eight hours a day here 
We pay a miserable $1,000 to the brainy young American who 
can speak Persian and has resting upon him the responsibility 
of conducting business as between the Persian people and 
ourselves. 

I call attention to this wretched salary of $1,000, because in 
the next paragraph I find that the brilliant young man who 
Serves as interpreter to the legation and consul general nt 
Bangkok, Siam, receives $1,500 per annum, 

Possibly it is worth $500 more per annum to learn the Siamese 
language than it is to learn the Persian language; but, at any 
rate, that is a pitiable salary for a young man who has the 
qualifications of an interpreter at so responsible a post as this. 
I do not know whether these two young men, one at Teheran, 
Persia, and one at Bangkok, Siam, are American citizens or 
not. Probably they are not, because in the next paragraph, 
making provision for the 10 student interpreters to the legation 
to China, it is specifically provided that they shall be citizens 
of the United States. Now, think of it. These 10 young men 
who are going to serve their country as interpreters to the 
Chinese Legation and who must master the Chinese language 
are to get only $1,000 a year, and pay all their expenses. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I want to ask if these are not native boys, 
and if it was not expected to pay them as such? 

Mr. FLOOD, There is no requirement that this interpreter 
at the Persian Legation shall be an American citizen. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad the gentleman 
made that statement, because I think every one of them ought to 
be a citizen of the United States. There is another weakness of 
our Diplomatic and Consular Service, that we permit men in 
these foreign countries who are not citizens of the United States 
to occupy these important stations. N : 

I almost forgot to say that my amendment, if carried, may 
save this young man a considerable sum in the way of income 
tax, but still I shall not vote for it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose 
of obtaining the floor I rise in opposition to the amendment, 
I have only a word to say. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] made a remark which is of great force, when we 
reflect that the consular officers of the United States are not 
diplomatic officers—have no diplomatic functions—but are, at 
least in effect, only business agents. The consulates are great 
business agencies of the United States, and an interpreter 
interpreting for an American consul when business relations 


‘are discussed between a Persian customer and an Englishman, 


a Russian, and an American ought to be an American citizen. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman, out of his abundant 
knowledge, have any information as to the amount of service 
rendered at Teheran, the capital of Persia, where this young 
man is, or at Bangkok in Siam? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No; I can not say anything 
further than that in the publication New Europe the other 
day I saw what purported to be a synopsis of the secret treaty 
made by three or four of the belligerent countries, in which 
there was to, be reserved to England the sphere of influence 
over Persia. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. As a whole, Persia is probably im- 
portant, and much more important to Great Britain than it is 
to the United States. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Therefore I do not know how 
much business Americans could do through the consulate at 
Teheran. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If the gentleman will permit, I think it i$ 
very likely that the State Department has fixed this compensa- 
tion with some reference to the duties involved in the office— 
trying to make the punishment fit the crime, I suppose. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In reply to that suggestion I 
will say to the gentleman from ‘Texas that it is not just com- 
pensation to pay a young American who obtains for himself a 
mastery of the Persian tongue which enables him with facility 
and accuracy to interpret conversation between business men 
of Persia and American citizens to pay him only $1,000. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Probably there are compensations. He can 
read Ali Baba in the original. There is some pleasure in that. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He ought to be paid according 
to the dignity of the position and the ability which its duties 
require. ; . 

Ar. HAMLIN. Win the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the gentleman think this $1,000 
paid to a native of Persia is in all probability a princely salary 
for a native over there? : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It may compensate a native 
Persian, but it would not compensate an American. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I agree with the gentleman in thinking that 
Americans ought to occupy these positions; but I presume this 
interpreter is not an American, and this salary is not being 
appropriated to pay an American, but a native. 

. Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. My remark related simply to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the inter- 
preters at American consulates ought to be American citizens. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am very much in sympathy with the idea 
of paying just compensation; but does not the gentleman think 
we have overlooked one thing this afternoon in all this discus- 
sion as to increases in salaries? Is it not true that these boys 
in the Consular Service, and also the clerks, have a great incen- 
tive as well as a great opportunity presented to them for pro- 
motion to positions where the salaries will be increased as they 
are promoted throughout the service? The opportunities to get 
n better position and better pay puts them on a little different 
plane than it would the clerk who has no opportunity to go up. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; but if the first year’s salary 
is not sufficient to kecp him one year, you are not going to get 
him into the service and take the opportunity for promotion. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired, 
and the question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follow: 

For 10 student interpreters at the legation to China, who shall be 
cite Seat gw eee to suppising mterpretern ty the leentlon 
Cte eee eee $1,000 each, $10,000: Provided, That the 
method of selecting said student interpreters shall be nonpartisan: And 
progided further, That upon recelying such appointment each student 
interpreter shall sign an agreement to continue in the service as inter- 

reter to the Jegation and consulate in China so long as his services may 

» required within a period of five years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk: 

The Clerk read as follow: 

Page 5, line 4, after the word “ nonpartisan,” insert the words “and 
in accordance with modern democratic standards.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
Amendment because we are engaged in the great task of 
democratizing conditions generally in the United States and 
throughout the world. You will observe that I did uot use any 
capital letter in the use of the word “ democratic.” I am trying 
to make it as democratie in the popular sense as possible. 
These appointments are supposed to be nonpartisan and “ demo- 
cratic” with a small * d,” and they ought to be in accordance 
with the modern democratic standards; that is to say, they 
should be free from political influence in the United States, 
because their business will be to study the Chinese language 
and interpret it for American purposes at the munificent salary 
of $1,000 per annum. The tendency is to appoint Democrats— 
I am using the big “D” now—to office in the United States; 
that is to say, that is the tendency, particularly where we pro- 
vide by law that the appointment shall be nonpartisan. 
{Langhter.] If we wanted to make democratic—iittle d“ 
appointments in the United States—and this has a relative 
bearing upon such foreign appointments—we provide specifically 
that such appointments shall, in the broader sense, be demo- 
cratic appointments, nonpartisan. 

I am surprised, however, to see these words in a Diplomatie 
and Consular appropriation bill, It might be different if we 
were providing for the employment of 80,000 employees now 
coming to Washington to fill the departments. In such a ease 
under modern conditions I would esteem the use of the word 
“nonpartisan as dangerous. It is not so serious as it relates 
to appointments in the foreign service to interpret the Chinese 
language. American polities has little to do with that, so that 
it seems to me we can now well afford that these appointments 
shall be made in accordance with “ democratic standards.” 

Mr. MADDEN. , Will the gentleman state what he means by 
modern democratic standards? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
pointments in the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. What are they? 


The methods of making ap- 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The methods that provide 
that only deserving Democrats need apply. [Laughter.] Now, 
boiled down to the very residuum in the crucible, it is useless 
to put the word “nonpartisan” into a bill if by continuing 
modern Democratic standards you mean to appoint any Repub- 
licans to office at all. It is not to be expected in providing by 
law that appointments shall be nonpartisan it will follow that 
any other than a good Democrat will be appointed. 

Mr. GILLETT, Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GILLETT, I wish to suggest to the gentleman that he 
speaks of this method of appointing in the United States. 1 
notice that he speaks of the minister to Sium, and I happen to 
know that the minister to Siam was appointed from the State 
of Connecticut, taken out of the office of the gentleman who was 
chairman of the Democratic State committee, which undoubtedly 
was suflicient to guarantee his excellence, 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Is the gentleman aware that the ambassador 
to Mexico is a Republican and the ambassador to Brazil is a 
Republican? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I had not heard of that. 
Those appointments were made before it was proposed to intro- 
duce the word “nonpartisan” in this bill. y 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman that so far as the 
permanent Diplomatic Service is concerned 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not quite understand 
why it is necessary to introduce the word “nonpartisan” in a 
Diplomatic and Consular bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman that he is mis- 
taken about that. The word“ nonpartisan ” was put in the bill 
on the motion of the very able, determined, and somewhat 
partisan representative, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rocers]. It was the fight he made to have it put in, and 
the rest of the committee, Democrats and Republicans, were 
glad to support his motion, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In view of the gentleman's 
statement that he has at last discovered a Republican who has 
been appointed to office by the present administration, why 
should the gentleman object to this amendment? 

Mr. FLOOD. I want to say that this is the first time in my 
experience in connection with this bill that I have heard com- 
plaints from a Republican source that the permanent diplo- 
matic establishment did not have Republicans in it. I have 
heard complaints from Democrats that there are no Democrats 
in it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I grant the gentleman .that 
there may be a few Republicans still remaining in the service 
who have not yet been discovered. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would say to the gentleman that the per- 
manent Diplomatic Service is largely made up of Republicans, 
and what I mean by the permanent Diplomatic Service includes 
the secretary. The ambassadors and ministers of course come 
and go with each administration. 

Mr. SLATDEN. Ob, I beg the gentleman's pardon, they do 
not. I wish they did. 

Mr. HAMLIN, They have not gone in this administration. 

Mr. FLOOD. The custom is for the ambassador or the minis- 
ter, when a new administration comes in, to tender his resigna- 
tion, and it is generally accepted. In this administration some 
of them have been retained, certainly in some of the highest 
ambassadorial positions. They have been given to Republicans, 
such, for instance, as Mr. Fletcher in Mexico. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am wondering whether the 
Republicans that have been retained are these $1,000-a-year 
interpreters. 3 

Mr. FLOOD. No; they are the $17,500-a-year ambassadors, 
and the secretaries whose salaries we attempted to raise to 
$3,500, but which went out on a point of order made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, for the sake of historical 
accuracy, I wish the gentleman would insert there the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman name some 
of these Republicans who are retained at $17,500 a year? 

Mr. FLOOD. There is the ambassador to Brazil, and the 
ambassador to Mexico, and secretaries all through the service, 
secretaries whom we call counselors, are nearly all Republicans. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad the gentleman has 
given us an opportunity to find out where to go in order to obtain 
these “ nonpartisan ” appointments. 
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Mr. FLOOD. I assure the gentleman these appointments in 
the State Department are nonpartisan. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, 

Mr. LINTAICUM. I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
that Mr. John W. Garrett, who was appointed by Mr. Taft, and 
who was afterwards transferred to Argentina, I believe now is 
in Belgium. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Oh, no; he is in Holland on a new appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And was indorsed by a solid Democratic 
delegation of Senators and Representatives. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to announce my sup- 
port of the proposition made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] to strike out the word “nonpartisan.” I 
think it is humbuggery and hypocrisy. I would be glad to have 
the service put upon a frankly partisan basis. In the first 
place, I believe you will get superior men in it. I believe that 
when you get men fixed in the Diplomatic Service they be- 
come so obsessed with the value of forms and preeedents and 
things of that kind that they magnify them into supreme im- 
portance when they are mere social trifles. The question was 
raised as to the politics of people now occupying high diplo- 
matic positions. My information has been, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, my friend Mr. Cooper, always frank and sin- 
cere in his statements, corroborates it, that Mr. Reinsch, now 
occupying the important post of minister to China, is a Re- 
publican. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Fletcher, ambassador to Mexico, is a Repub- 
lican and the ambassador to Brazil, Mr. Morgan, is a Republi- 
can, and there are others, some of whom may have been con- 
sidered Democrats, but who, if the facts were known, hardly 
voted the Democratic ticket between 1896 and 1912. I do not 
like to have things declared to be nonpartisan and then run on 
a partisan basis. My objection is there are too many Repub- 
licans, I shall never kick if the Republicans come in and 
frankly and honestly say that this is a time when the places 
are going to be occupied by Republicans. 

Mr. HAMLIN. They always do it, whether they say it or not. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to hear them say it—be honest 
in their statements as well as in fact. Mr. Chairman, “ non- 
partisan” here means nothing. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is right. I think it is a wise amendment and I shall vote 
with him. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I am not interested in Republi- 
cans’ holding office under a Democratic administration. When 
we Republicans come back, as we are surely coming back in the 
next Presidential election, we will put all the Democrats out 
and place Republicans in their places and have a better Gover- 
ment—a better administration of both our foreign and domes- 
tic affairs. But I did not take the floor to discuss political 
matters. I was in the Consular Service prior to my election to 
Congress 10 years ago, and at that time the great fault I found 
with the service was that it did not provide sufficient pay for 
the clerical force in connection with the American Consular 
Service. The wages or the salaries were so low that Americans 
could not afford to leave home and take those places, and as a 
result our clerical service was practically in the hands of 
foreigners who had absolutely no interest in promoting our 

de against the interests of their own country. They were 
nterested alone in their salaries. They naturally favored their 
own country over ours. After my election to Congress I made 
several talks in the House here in favor of Congress increas- 
ing those salaries with a view of substituting Americans at 
every place where the American flag was represented in a for- 
eign port, either by our ambassadors, ministers, or consular 
officers. At that time in the service many of our consular 
agents and vice consuls were not Americans, they were for- 


Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 


Mr. AUSTIN. I want to ask the chairman of this committee 
if under the splendid administration of the present Director 
of the Consular Service, Wilbur J. Carr, he is increasing this 
appropriation with a view of substituting everywhere Ameri- 
cans for foreigners? 

Mr. FLOOD. We have been doing that for some years. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How many foreigners have we to-day in the 
Consular Service of the United States? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
if he recalls it. 


Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman from Tennessee will con- 


sult the hearings——- 


Mr. AUSTIN. Life is too short for that. 

Mr. ROGERS (continuing). Pages 47 to 49 and 60 to.64, he 
will find the whole story. All consuls general are American 
citizens. All consuls are American citizens; of 306 vice consuls 
only 29 are not American citizens, and of the consular agents, 
of whom there are about 138 in all, 62 are not American ¢iti- 
zens, 

Mr, AUSTIN. Now, the clerks. 

Mr. ROGERS. There is no provision of law requiring clerks 
to be American citizens, and I do not recall that there has ever 
been any testimony on that point offered before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs since I have been a member. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman that we proposed a 
very large increase in the appropriation for clerks for consulates 
this year, and this is for the purpose of Americanizing the con- 
sulates, not only as to consuls, but clerks also. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In two classes there are nearly 100 foreigners, 
not counting clerks, in the Consular Service. As the gentleman 
has been reading the hearings in reference to the Consular Serv- 
ice from 1861 down to date, ancient and modern history, can he 
tell us definitely how many foreigners are on the clerical rolls 
of the consulates of the United States? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have no information whatever on that point. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It strikes me that would be a subject of inter- 
est to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. FLOOD. There are still some, but they are decreasing in 
number every year, and this year we put in the appropriation 
bill almost double the amount of last year to enable—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. Would the gentleman accept an amendment to 
this bill that none but Americans shall be appointed in the con- 
sular or foreign service? 

Mr. FLOOD. Well, we would have to put in an increase of 
appropriation a great deal more than we have, for the reason 
that some of these consulates would not be able to get American 
clerks for what the department can afford to pay them out of the 
proposed appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask unanimous consent that my time be ex- 
tended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
speak for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would say to the gentleman that the policy of 
the committee has been for a number of years, under the leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers], to 
Americanize the Consular Service, and we will continue to do 
it from year to year, requiring the different grades of consuls 
to be American, and ultimately this will be done as to the clerk- 
ships. And the department has been working on the question 
of the clerkships and have been trying to get Americans to ac- 
cept the clerkships, when they can pay them such salaries as 
will justify Americans accepting these places. At some places 
the clerical work is so simple that they can not afford to pay a 
salary that would justify an American to accept the position. 
And I do not believe it would be wise now to put in a provision 
requiring all these clerks to be Americans until that matter has 
been carefully considered and the necessary amount of money 
for the purpose of entirely Americanizing the clerical force of 
the consulates has been ascertained definitely. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, to my certain knowledge 
for nine years we have been working on this proposition to 
eliminate foreigners as our clerks, vice consuls, and agents and 
substituting Americans for them. We read now a good deal 
about “speeding up,” and I suggest that term to our State De- 
partment and to our honored members of the great Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and ask them to speed up this affair, and 
in our day and generation let us feel and know that we have 
Americans on guard in every foreign port. And if there is a 
necessity for an additional consular officer or foreign consular 
clerk, this great, rich, and prosperous country can afford to 
make an additional appropriation, so that American interests 
will be safeguarded throughout the world by true and tried 
Americans. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Always. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It being reported from abroad, 
privately, at least, that almost every neutral country is honey- 
combed with enemy spies, would it not be wise, as the gentleman 
suggests, that only Amerieans be put on guard where they have 
to deal with the affairs of the United States? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have no doubt the record will show that in 
Germany and in Austria, and in the other countries which we 
are now fighting, they have had their citizens in many American 
consulates. And we ought to stop it, and the sooner the better, 
There is no excuse or explanation for continuing this policy, 
which is against the best interests of America. 
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Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know what has been the 
practice of foreign governments, so far as our country is con- 
cerned, and whether they have employed only their own people? 

Mr. AUSTIN. There is not a country in the world which is 
as reckless as we are on any subject. We trust everybody, and 
Uncle Sam is a Santa Claus for everybody. ; 

Mr. COX. I agree with the gentleman on that. 
for information. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not know. 

Mr. ROGERS. It is the practice of foreign governments 
which have legations and embassies in Washington, and, so far 
us I know, in their missions in other capitals of the world, to 
employ a larger proportion of foreigners than we employ in our 
legations and embassies abroad. An interesting bit of evidence 
on that point as to the practice of Germany is contained in the 
disclosures which are now being made in the World's Work, 
and which indicate how Count von Bernstorff was repeatedly 
betrayed from within his embassy by men who were American 
citizens. While we may approve of the result in that particu- 
lar case, if the shoe were on the other foot, we would not in- 
dorse it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has given 
a better and stronger argument in favor of my proposition than 
I have made myself, namely, that the employment of foreigners 
by the German Goyernment led to the betrayal of the German 
Government and their interests in this country. And history 
will repeat itself if we permit the same thing to go on under our 
Government. We will have our interests betrayed. And there- 
fore I want to make an appeal to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to write something in the pending bill or to report a bill 
which will put an end to this folly, in the interest of the safety 
of the Republic and the extension of our trade in foreign lands. 

Mr, ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr, ROGERS. Of course, it does not follow that a man is 
going to be a loyal employee because he is an American citizen 
or that he is going to be disloyal because he is not an American 
citizen. But on averages, the United States would doubtless be 
vastly better off if its Diplomatic and Consular Service were 
completely Americanized. I am in absolute accord with the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROGERS. 


I am asking 


T suggest to the gentleman the undoubted fact 


that the State Department is exceedingly anxious to Americanize- 


the American Consular Service from the top position down to 
the bottom position, 

That takes time. The Committee on Foreign Affairs, under 
the leadership of the chairman, the gentleman from Virginia, 
has done a great deal in the last two years. We have eliminated 
a very large percentage of the foreigners who were acting as 
our vice consuls and consular agents. There is still a good 
deal of work to be done along that line. But the work is being 
done, and it will continue to be done just as fast as it is practi- 
cable, 

Mr. AUSTIN. I just repeat what I said a moment ago. I 
have been engaged in the effort of trying to eliminate these 
foreigners now for nine years. If you could eliminate so many 
of them in two years, you could eliminate them all in the 
twinkle of an eye by bringing in here a bill requiring that only 
Americans be appointed to these positions. Your committee is 
on record as being in favor of that, because you say they have 
been endeavoring to do it for two years past. The State De- 
partment is also on record as being in favor of it. If it ought 
to be done, why should it take 10 years to do something so 
important as this, which could be done at one session of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman says life is not long enough to 
read the hearings had before the committee. Nevertheless those 
hearings are what the committee which reports the bill must 
rely upon. I should suggest to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that he read three or four pages of the testimony of Mr. Carr, 
the Director of the Consular Service, which deals thoroughly 
with this situation and shows what has been done in the last 
year and in the last two years. 

Mr. AUSTIN, Mr. Carr can not do it all himself. It is the 
duty of the Committee on Foreign Affairs to bring in an appro- 
priation bill with a provision to substitute Americans for for- 
eigners. If I were to read the hearings until I should be black 
in the face; it would not furnish the information I desire, be- 
enuse I have called on the gentleman [Mr. Rocers] to know 


the number now of foreigners who are in clerical positions in our 
Consular Service, and evidently that subject had not been dis- 
cussed or brought out in the hearings on this bill. So I com- 
mend to the Committee on Foreign Affairs this suggestion, that 
this matter is all important, and I am going to call attention to 
it as long as it is unsettled, aud I am going to try to stay here 
along time. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
light that has been shed on this subject, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For 10 student interpreters at the embassy to Turkey, who shall be 
citizens of the United States, and whose duty it shall be to study the 
jangnage of Turkey and any other language that may be necessary 
to qualify them for service as interpreters to the embassy and consu- 
lates in Turkey, at $1,000 each, $10,000: Provided, That the method 
of selecting said student interpreters shall be nonpartisan: And pro- 
vided further, That upon receiving such appointment each student 
interpreter shall sign an agreement to continue in the service as inter- 
preter to the embassy and consulates in Turkey so long as his services 
may be required within 2 period of five years. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin moyes to 
strike out the Jast word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee what policy has been adopted by the State Depart- 
ment in withdrawing interpreters, clerks, and consuls in the 
countries with which we are at war, such as Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey? 

Mr. FLOOD. The diplomatic and consular forces in those 
countries have been withdrawn. They have been withdrawn 
from Germany and Austria-Hungary, and from Turkey. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then at the present time none of these 
appropriations is being expended for these activities in these 
respective countries? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume the policy is to carry the appro- 
priations so that on the cessation of the war the activity will 
immediately be resumed? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire what is the policy of the 
Government in so far as Bulgaria is concerned? 

Mr. FLOOD. We have consular officers there. Our minister 
to Bulgaria is also accredited to other countries besides Bul- 
garia. We have no diplomatic representative in Bulgaria. We 
have consular officers in Bulgaria, 

Mr. STAFFORD. They have not been withdrawn? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, how long does 
the chairman intend to run? Can we adjourn now? 

Mr. FLOOD. Until 5.30 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


To enable the President to provide, at the public expense, all such 
stationery, blanks, records, and other books, seals, presses, flags, and 
signs as he shall think necessary for the several embassies and legations 
in the transaction of their business, and also for rent, repairs, postage, 
telegrams, furniture, typewriters, including exchange of same, mes- 
senger service, compensation of kavasses, guards, dragomans, and por- 
ters, including compensation of interpreters, and the compensation of 
dispatch agents at London, New York, San Francisco, and New Orleans, 
— 1 for traveling and miscellaneous expenses of embassies and lega- 
tions, and for printing in the Department of State, and for loss on 
bills of exchange to and from embassies and legations, and payment in 
advance of subscriptions for newspapers (foreign and domestic) under 
this appropriation is hereby authorized, $1,005,585. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here again we have a rather unusual in- 
crease of appropriations from $398,000 to $1,000,000. No defi- 
ciency is asked. Will the chairman of the committee inform the 
House the occasion for this abnormal increase in this item for 
contingent expenses? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Chairman, the principal item of increase is 
the matter of cables. Mr. Carr, for instance, who is in charge 
of the expenditure of that, says: 

Mr. Carr. There is seemingly a large increase in the estimate. That 


appropriation last year was $398,585, but the first estimate which 
was submitted this year was $605,585. We hare recently submitted a 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 


supplemental estimate raising the amount to $1,005,585. The reason 
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ropriation for the 
fiscal year 1917 were $311,000; there was an additional sum of $132,000 


for that is this: The expenses paid from this app 


that was paid for the same year from the so-called war relief fund, 
and which was provided for for the present year in the urgent deficiency 
bill of last fall. That would bring the total expense up to $443,000, 
without including the cost of telegraphing. The cost of telegraphing 
duri the last year was $286,000, but the closest estimate I am able 
to make for this fiscal year, based upon the cost of telegraphing during 
the first seven months of this year, is about $540,000. We are asking 
that you increase this amount so as to include about $540,000 for tele- 


raphbing. 
. Mr. Mirua What is the occasion for all this telegraphing? 

Mr. Cann. The occasion for it is this: In the first 3 mail cor- 
respondence is, for practical 2 of no use. ou never know 
when your letter is going to be delivered. Practically the entire im- 
portant correspondence of the forelgn service, and especially that part 
of the service stationed around the central power countries, is done 
by telegraph: That telegraphing covers all ordinary transaction of 
business; it covers agreements between the different Governments as 
to what they are going to do with respect to the war; it covers infor- 
mation as to what is going on; it covers what is being said in the 
press, as that is 3 necessary to have; it covers economic infor- 
mation; and then there is also the enormous amount of telegraphing 
made necessary by reason of the fact that the diplomatic channel is the 
only channel through which certain classes of information can be trans- 
mitted with absolute certainty. We have to send a messages for 
the War and Navy artments, the War Trade Board, the Shipping 
Board, and other establishments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, the department is obliged 
to communicate more and more by means of cable and telegraph, 
owing to the existing war, whereas formerly most of the com- 
munication was by mail. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; the means of communication by shipping 
are so bad now that they have to communicate by cable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hosts, Chairman of the Committee 

. of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the Diplomatie and 
Consular appropriation bill, H. R. 9314, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Hastings indefinitely, on account of illness. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 


cation : 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
THOMAS HALL, SECRETARY or STATE, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., February 4, 1918, 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 


Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: A able to a resolution adopted by the fifteenth legisla- 
tive assembly, extraordina „I am inclosing a copy of reso- 
lution relating to the ratification of amendment to the Constitution of 
fo United States regarding the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicating 

quors. 
Yours, very truly, THomas HALG, 
Seoretary of State, 
Unirep STATES or America, 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, Stare or NORTH DAKOTA. 


To all to whom these presents shall come: 


Jan 29, 1918. 
Dated at Bismarck, N. Dak., on this 30th day of January, A. D. 1918. 
SEAL.] THOMAS HALD 


H. B. No: 8, a joint resolution (introduced by Mr. Harris) ratifying a 
ee amendment to the Constitution of the United States of 

erica. 

Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States 
of America, at the second session, by a constitutional majority of 
two-thirds thereof, made and passed the following pro tion to 
amend the Constitution of the United States of America, in the 
following words, to wit: 

“ Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of eee of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the impedes A amendment to the 

Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become 

valid as a part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures 

of the several States as provided by the Constitution : 
“ARTICLE —. 
“t SECTION 1. After one year from the ratification of this article 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating mors 
within, the importation thereof into, or tbe rtation thereof m 


the United States and all territory aoe pd to the jurisdiction thereof, | 


for bevera, urposes, is hereby prohibited. 
“* Suc. 2. Fus Congress and the several States shall have coneur- 


rent power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


“* Sec. 3. This article shall) be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legisla- 
tures of the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
3 aoe from. the dute of the submission. hereof to the States by 

Therefore be it 

Moppie — at BIRRE AOON of the State of a Daloni 

w convened, a es ‘oregoing proposed amendment to the 
Constitution. of the United: States of onar — be, and the same is 
pera r ratified by the Legislative Assembly of the State of North 

And be: it further resolved, That certified copies of this preamble and 
joint resolution be forwarded by the governor of this State to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States of America at Washington, to the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate of the United States. and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States. 

Approved, 4.45 p. m., January 28, 1914. 

LxxN J. Frazier, Governor. 


COMMISSION ON NAVY YARDS AND NAVAL STATIONS (H. DOG. 1946, 
PT. 6, 64TH CONG., 2D SESS.). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which, together with the accompanying docu- 
ments, was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed: r 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress report 
No. 6 of the Commission on Navy Yards and Naval Stations. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
THe Warre Hovse, February S. 1918. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE HILL— MEMORIAL EXERCISES. 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, March 3, 1918, be set apart for addresses upon the life, 
character, and public services of Hon. EBENEZER J. Hirt, late a 
Representative from the State of Connecticut, 

The SPEAKER, . The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, March 3, 1918, be set apart for ad- 
dresses on the life, character, and public services of the late 
Representative Hm, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Lonpon was given leare to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp. 


NITRATE PLANT AT MUSCLE SHOALS, ALA, 


Mr. FLOOD, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to print in 
the Record the following concurrent resolution of the Virginia 


Legislature: 
A concurrent resolution of the Virginia Legislature. 


A resolution petitioning the President to proceed with the construction of 
the power dams at Muscle Shoals, Ala., so that this cheap power may 
be available for the production of fertilizer from the nitrate plants 

rovided for, and for which $20,000,000 was. appropriated by the 

Rixty-fourth Congress, and which are now building at that place. 
Whereas in the long list of tremendous expenditures now being made to 

repare for and carry on the present war, two programs only will 

Rave great permanent economic value to the Nation when the present 

war ends, namely, the building of an American merchant marine, but 

more especially the location and construction at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
of large plants for the production of nitrates, which plants in peace 
times can be turned into the manufacture of fertilizers; and 

Whereas the great contribution to the agricultural interest of the 
eountry in the operation of these nitrate plants in time of peace can 
only come through furnishing the farmers of the country not only 
an increased supply of nitrates, but by furnishing a more adequate 

apply of nitrates combined with the phosphates from 

Tennessee located near by Muscle Shoals ;, and 
Whereas the most economical and permanent production of fertilizers 

in times of peace from these nitrate plants, so wisely located at 

Muscle Shoals, Ala., can only be expected by the farmers of the 

country provided that the cheap water power at Muscle Shoals is 

made available and with the least possible delay: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates (the senate concurring), Fi 
that we, the members of the Legislature of the State of vinas, mos 
earnestly appeal to the President to order the construction of the 

t dam and development of hydroelectric power at Muscle Shoals to 
started at once, so that with this cheap power the great nitrate 
plants now Deng: courant there for war pu s can be operated 
at full capacity times of peace in the production of cheap fertilizers 
and in order that these nitrate plants, with cheap water power, will 
come to the relief of the labor and fertilizer burdens now weighing so 
heavily upon American agriculture. 

Seeond, that we hereby petition the United States Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives from the State of Virginia 
to use their most earnest efforts and best influence to secure the con- 
sent of the President to as speedily as possible proceed with the con- 
struction of the at water-power dam at Muscle Shoals, in order 
that cheap hydroelectric power may be as 2 as ble avail- 
able for the operation of these nitrate plants in the production of fer- 
tilizers when these nitrate plants are no longer needed for war purposes. 

Third, that duly certified copies of this concurrent resolution be sent 
to each of the Senators and Members of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Virginia. 

Agreed 


and cheaper s 


to by house of delegates January 30, 1918. 
No. W. WILLIAMS, 
Clerk House of Delegates. 
Agreed to by the senate January 30, 1918. 
O. V. HAUGER, 
Clerk of Senate. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their ap- 
propriate committees as indicated below: 

A bill (S. 1735) to create an additional judge in the southern 
district of Florida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3317) providing for the removal of snow and ice 
from the paved sidewalks of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 28 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
February 9, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speakers’ table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriation required for the War 
Department for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 922); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Labor submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriation required for the De- 
partment of Labor for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 923); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8684) granting a pension to Louis Settles, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred a follow: 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 9677) authorizing the sev- 
eral district courts of the United States to appoint official 
Stenographers and prescribing their duties and compensation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9678) to amend section 1 
of an act entitled “An act granting pensions to certain enlisted 
men, soldiers, and officers who served in the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico,” approved May 11, 1912; te the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9679) to provide for the retire- 
ment of employees in the civil service: to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 9680) to prohibit the sale, 
manufacture, and importation of intoxicating liquors in the 
Territory of Hawali unless the qualified electors thereof repeal 
the provisions hereof; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH (by request): A bill (H. R. 9681) 
to create a national board of water conservation, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Water Power. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9682) to provide 
ugainst the depreciation in the market prices of certain obliga- 
tions of the United States on account of artificial causes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 9683) to employ prison labor 
for the production of war supplies and to authorize their pur- 
chase by the Federal Government; to regulate the compensation 
and hours of prison labor and fix standards; to prohibit the 
purchase of war supplies manufactured by prison labor under 
private contract; to limit the effect of interstate commerce be- 
tween the States in goods, wares, and merchandise wholly or in 
part manufactured, mined, or produced by prison labor or in any 
prison or reformatory; and to equip the United States peniten- 
tiaries and the United States Army prisons and disciplinary 
barracks and the United States naval prisons for the manufac- 
ture of supplies for the use of the Government; for the compen- 
sation of the prisoners for their labor; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 9684) providing for a survey 
from Gravesend Bay to Sheepshead Bay and Rockaway Inlet; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 9685) to provide for the operation 
of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill CH. R. 9686) to establish engineer- 
ing experiment stations in the States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in connection with State-supported universities 
or engineering schools for the promotion of engineering and in- 
dustrial research as a measure of industrial, military, and naval 
preparedness in times of peace or war; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 238) as- 
signing to the various war appropriating committees of the 
Senate and House two Army officers and two Navy officers 
whose duty shall be to make personal observations of the mili- 
tary and naval operations in Europe and report same to said 
committees; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred us follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 9687) granting an increase of 
pension to William R. Brummett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9688) granting an increase of pension te 
B. Cecil; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 9689) for the relief of Celeste 
Doussan Bisset; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 9690) granting an increase of 
pension to Christopher ©. Estes; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Minois: A bill (H. R. 9691) for the 
relief of John J. Buckley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9692) grant- 
ing a pension to Leontine M. Cremerieux; to the Committee on 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9693) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Justice; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9694) granting a pension to Thirza M. 
Dolph ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9695) granting an increase 
of pension to William B. Bowdle; to the ‘Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 9696) granting an increase 
of pension to Rensselaer F. Delmot; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 9697) granting six months’ 
pay to Katharine Taylor Dodge, widow of Charles Dodge, cap- 
tain, United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9698) granting a 
pension to Olive K. Jeffries; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 9699) granting a pension to 
Sarah A. Dow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 9700) granting a pension to 
Hans W. Hansen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9701) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Vincent; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 9702) granting a pension to 
William ©. Crockett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 9703) granting a pension io 
Edward F. Stewart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 9704) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles N. Emich; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 0 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9705) granting a pension to Mrs. Louisa 
Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9706) granting a pension to William 
Mason Jones; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9707) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 9708) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Matthew 
Thomas; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 9709) granting an increase of 
pension to Eugene L. Haughton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 9710) granting a 
pension to John M. Flynn; to the Committee on Pensions. ‘ 
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By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 9711). granting an in- 
crease of pension to Peter Jennings; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, urging severe penalties 
for spies and enemy agents; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition and argument, protesting against 
the Borland eight-hour day for Government clerks; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of Missouri State committee, 
medical section, council of national defense, indorsing House bill 
8937; to the Committee on Military Affairs. s 

Also (by request), resolutions of the Socialist Party, Local 
Queens, requesting the President and the Congress of the United 
States to take action to bring about an armistice among the 
warring nations on the basis outlined by the đe facto revolu- 
tionary Government of Russia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Pittsburg Hungarian 
Club, expressing sincere loyalty to the Government of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Thomas J. Clarke Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, asking Congress to go on record as 
favoring the political independence in the form of the Irish 
Republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, CAREW: Resolution of the Association of Lithuanian 
Patriots of America, urging the recognition of a free and inde- 
pendent Lithuania ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, urging more stringent legislation against spies and 
enemy plotters ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of Dr, N. C. Camp- 
bell, E. L. Hanson, C. G. Brevilier, F. L. Camp, and 25 others, 
praying for the passage of House bill 7995, for the preservation 
of the Niagara, Commodore Perry’s flagship in the Battle of 
Lake Erie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition of several city officers, 
well-known citizens, and other residents of Stockton, Cal., in 
favor of increased salaries of Government employees whose 
classification is that of watchmen and laborers in United States 
post-oflice buildings; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of several residents of Stockton, Cal., in favor of 
the alien slacker bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, urging more stringent laws 
for the punishment of spies and enemy plotters; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Brooklyn Free Kindergarten Society, urging 
the creation of a kindergarten division in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Resolution of the W. H. L. Wallace Post, 
No. 55, Grand Army of the Republic, of Centralia, III., urging 
increase of pension to $50 per month; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, for more stringent laws 
for the punishment of spies and enemy plotters; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Papers to accompany House bill 9474, 
granting a pension to George H. Roberts; also papers to accom- 
pany House bill 9583, granting an increase of pension to W. K 
Wakefield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania; Petition of citizens of Oak- 
mont, Pa., favoring constitutional amendment prohibiting polyg- 
amy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of the Lithuanian Naturalization 
Club, Lowell, Mass., asking for the restoration of the political 
independence of Lithuania ; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Utica, N. Y., praying for the conservation and development of 
the idle water power of the country; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: Proof relating to pension of Charles N. 
Emich; also evidence in support of a bill granting a pension to 
Louisa Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of State Board of Agriculture of 
Pennsylvania, supporting the Weeks bill for the embargo on 
the importation of plants; to the Committee on Agriculture, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, February 9, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Rev. William Cougen, of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 

Our Father who art in Heaven, as we approach another Sab- 
bath we realize that all the blemishes on the closing week have 
been caused by man. How strange it is! Thou hast made plain 
to us Thy requirements and indicated the things of shame, and 
given us the freedom to obey Thee. Yet blindly or willfully Thy 
children dishonor their relationship to Thee. Vouchsafe Thy 
forgiveness for aught that any here have said or done that is 
sinful. And grant Thy continuing grace to help us to become 
clean and to reconsecrate our all to Thee. Build us up in moral 
fiber and quicken us in spiritual keenness, that through the 
work and influence of even the least of us Thy purposes may be 
carried on toward fulfillment. 

Extend the answer to our prayer to all our fellow citizens and 
our governmental and military enterprises; to our friends, the 
allies; and even to our enemies. 

And from each of us persons here present may there rise to 
Thee the spirit of the prayer of Dr. Bethune: 

O God! 
Pardon what I have been; 
Sanctify what I am; 
Order what I shall be; 
And Thine 
Shall be the glory; 
And mine 
The eternal salvation ; 
Through Jesus Christ, my Lord. 

Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE TO-MORROW. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Ohio, Gen. SHERWOOD, to act as Speaker pro tempore to-morrow. 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move to consider House joint 
resolution 235, extending the time for filing applications for 
insurance in the War-Risk Bureau from February 12 to April 

2, 1918. I will say that a similar resolution, exactly like this 

in every respect, Senate joint resolution 128, has been passed 

by the Senate, and I ask that that Senate joint resolution be 
considered in lieu of the House resolution, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the gentleman asks to have 
the Senate joint resolution taken from the Speaker's table and 
considered in the House. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. Let me state briefly that the time for filing 
applications under the War-Risk Bureau bill expires on the 
12th of this month. On account of many applications not being 
received from the soldiers in foreign lands, it is necessary to 
extend the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks to have 
Senate joint resolution 128 substituted for House joint resolu- 
tion 235. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I assume 
that the request of the gentleman is to have Senate joint resolu- 
tion 128 taken from the Speaker's table and laid before the 
House. 

Mr. SIMS. That is the request, and I was about to explain 
why it was necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The matter is before the House, and the 
request is to take from the Speaker's table Senate joint resolu- 
tion 128 and substitute it for House joint resolution 235. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let the Senate joint resolution be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 128) granting to certain persons in the 
active war service an extension of time within which application for 
insurance may be made under section 401 of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 


ance in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, as 
amended by the act approved October 6, 1917. 


Resolved, ctc., That the time within which application for insurance 
be made as set forth in section 401 of the act entitled “An act to 
enthootee the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,” der J. 1917 September 2, 1914, as amended by 
the act approved October 1917, is hereby extended, with respect to 
Aen Be person in the active war service as to whom the time for makin 
application would expire before the 12th day of April, 1918, so tha 
every such person may make a 581 818 for insurance up to and includ- 
ing the said 12th aa of Ap Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be construed to effect an extension of the automatic Insurance 
pounds for in the said section 401 beyond the 12th day of February, 


1918. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sms, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

House joint resolution 235 was laid on the table. : 

QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE—IMPEACHMENT OF A. C. WOLFE. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of high privi- 
lege. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NELSON. I offer the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That A. C. Wolfe, United States district attorney for the 
vate district ot the State of Wisconsin, be impeached before the 

FA POLITICAL PERSECUTION. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, during the past few months I 
might have risen to a question of the highest privilege. Under 
the Constitution, as a Member of the House, I might have im- 
peached a district attorney, who, being a Federal official, per- 
mitted his office to be used by others in a manner that I will not 
now characterize. I prefer to state the facts, and then leave 
it to Members to pass judgment upon them. 

J have not so risen, and I do not now rise, to press this resolu- 
tion of impeachment for the present. I introduce it now merely 
that I may discuss the case under the rules of the House. 

So far as his removal from office is concerned, it is reported 
generally in the press of my State that the Attorney General 
has called for his resignation and named his successor. 

J dislike exceedingly to invoke the ponderous impeachment 
machinery of the Constitution in a matter personal to myself, 
and I am loath to do anything that would look like taking petty 
revenge. But had any other person in my district been the vie- 
tim of this political conspiracy I would have urged a congres- 
sional investigation looking to impeachment without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

WHY STATEMENT MADE. 

T have delayed making any public statement until this case 
was definitely determined in the courts. The time has now 
gone by within which a writ of error might have been sued out. 
I did not wish to try my case in Congress.or in the newspapers, 
but before a judge and jury. I would not make this statement 
in the House now but for the fact that the judge, in the proper 
discharge of his duty, found the indictment against me se utterly 
unfounded in fact and law that he directed the motion to 
which gave us no further opportunity to present the facts to a jury. 

I shall, therefore, do so now, generally, in order that by plac- 
ing the facts on record I may more fully vindicate my character, 
the good name of my son, and inasmuch as I am a Member of 
this body, vindicate so far the honor of the House. 

JUDGE QUASHES AND SQUASHES, 


The proceedings in the case were interesting but brief. They 
were over in 20 minutes. An able, unprejudiced, and upright 
judge read the indictment against myself and my son, asked 
a few questions about the alleged facts and the interpretation 
of the law, and thereupon, with caustic comments, he proceeded 
promptly, pertinently, and peremptorily to put the case out of 
court. He understood the animus of the case. He not only 
quashed the indictment: He also squashed the district attorney. 
I will now read the decision itself that disposed of the matter. 
The court said: 


In view of the fact that there is nothin 
in the Jamation of the President whic 


come home, and, in view o 


i. 

You have the order, Mr. Clerk, leave to withdraw the plea of not 
guilty and to file a motion to quash; and upon consideration of the 
motion to quash, and having heard the ments of counsel, ete., the 
motion be granted and the indictment quashed, 


PROCEEDINGS IN COURT. 

Let me first briefly describe the scene in court and then quote 
from the official record, so that you may understand the situ- 
ation as it presented itself to the mind of an upright judge. 

The trial was set for the morning of January 8, but Judge 
Carpenter had telegraphed that he could not. arrive from 
Chicago until 1 p.m. He arrived promptly at that hour. 

Looking around the court room, E saw that my friends had 
come from far and near, but I could see but few present of 
those who had worked so industriously to bring about my ruin. 
Perhaps conscience had told them to stay away. I think they 
Also anticipated the outcome, for it was generally understood 


that it was politics.“ 


It was soon apparent that the judge, tall, stern, and command- 
ing, with strong intellectual features, knew his business. No 
time was lost. He was there for justice and not for politics. He 
went through the long drawn conspiracy indictment like a prairie 
fire, making inquiries of the district attorney as to certain 
parts, and then, commenting aloud, he referred to one part as 


“inducement” and to another as camouflage.“ He knew the 
law thoroughly. He met the district attorney on every fact und 
without quibbling or evasion made him face the law. 

When the motion for continuance was made by Mr. Wolfe, the 
court interrupted : 

The COURT. I assume that some of these gentlemen here are pros. 

jurors. Is it customary in this district to make motions of 
this sort in the presence of the Jurors? 

I think if there is any place for these gentlemen to sit temporarily 
that the jurors may be excused during this motion. 

The district attorney then read a long affidavit alleging that 
a Miss Elizabeth Sweets was ill; that her testimony was neces- 
sary to prove that some time in April, more than a month before 
the draft law was passed, Byron had said in her presence that 
he did not believe in war and would not go to war. The dis- 
trict attorney also set forth that he wished further time to 
enable the Government to find out whether Byron Nelson had 
crossed the line when on his honeymoon in the Rocky Mountains 
near Watertown Lakes, 

Mr. Jackman, who, with Mr. Crownhart, represented us, 
pointed out to the court briefly how immaterial and irrelevant 
these facts were and how the distriet attorney had used this 
Same excuse about Byron’s crossing the Hne to put off his trial 
on his first arraignment before Judge Sanborn. Mr. Jackman 
further told the court that the only reasons Mr. Wolfe gave a 
few days before the day set for the trial were that he was busy 
— mineg to look after post-office sites in Madison and Min- 
eral Point. 

We asked leave to file counter affidavits setting forth the facts, 
and then this colloquy took place: 

The Counr. Do you raise an issue of fact here? 

ee raise the question as to the ground of this con- 

. * > > . 


» 
Now, furthermore, the court undoubtedly is not familiar with the 
gepodge of politics up in the good State of Wisconsin rhaps, b 

the facts with reference to that are set forth in these afi Nrits hie 
case bas more or less of a political complexion. 

The . Not when I am here, 

Mr. Jackman. I understand. 

The Court. These defendants are just like anybody else, and the 
Government is just like any other person. 

Mr. JACKMAN. But it is ing used for that purpose. 

The Court. Who is using it 

Mr. JACKMAN. It is being used by the press and other parties whe 


cs. 

The Court. If the press is going teo far we will hay 

Mr. Jackman, Well, I think they. ought to be. im Spee. in hare, 
* * 


. . * > . 
After a brief discussion as to tħe way to take up these eases, 
the court said: 


= worre rhe T a A Sooner to get on his coming into 
232 Ret Go eens 
the 5th of June he failed to ster in Madison, 
whether if he doce come within the terriini enter of r Bulge 


ister. 
The Court. He is not ch 


with that. The grand jury 
here that he failed ~ 3 


thin five days after he returned to this 


coun to p —— somewhere. You cha him with failing to i; 

on the Sth of June in Madison. = = e 
Mr. WoLre. Well, it is his duty to register in Madison. 
The Court. No; he was 


utely exempt, if the statements in the 
newspapers are anywhere near true tha 
the time the law was : 


deln el. Well, there is a question of law there that ought to be 
etermined. 
The Courr. Well, that should be disposed of in advance of the trial, 
tiie Wotan, ‘The nne 
r. on w 
The Court. Well, what is the on of law? He is charged with 
paling to register. Now, what the question of law? He did not 
0 er here, because he was not in the country the act 


Mr. — The question of law could come up on a demurrer to this 


etm 
The Court. The indictment is perfectly good. I assume that when 
the defense comes they will show that he was out of the country on 
the 5th of June. 
Mr. Worrs: Yes. 
The Court: That settles that case. 
Mr. Woure. Well, I would like to have the court hold open that 


t. 
The Court. What is the legal proposition? ‘ 
Mr. WOLFE. The l proposition is that the act of Congress re- 
quires citizens of the United States to regardless of 

COURT. ng be had been in is. 
. I say that is a question of law I would like to 


argue to the court. 
The Courr, You can not dignify it by calling it a question of law. 
s * s * . * $ 


when 
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Mr. Worrn. The President's proclamation could not exempt him] . This telegram related wholly to his marriage. Mr. Wolfe 


under the act of 3 
The Cobkr. What did the act — 4. 
Mr. Worrn. The act made it obligatory on all persons to register. 
The Court. How about those outside the country at the time? 
Mr. Wolrz. There was a matter of convenience given them to regis- 


ter. s 
The COURT. Just read the terms of that exception, if you have it 


ere. 0 

Mr. Wotre. I have the letter of the Attorney General [handing same 
to the court]. , 

The Court. It is the act of Congress we have got to go on here. 

Mr. Wore. The act of Congress we contend made it obligatory on 
all citizens of this country to register. 

The Court. The Attorney General seems to state it very plainly 
here: “The President may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms 
of the act. This 2 2 of course, absolutely covers male citizens re- 
siding abroad as fully and to the same extent as it does male ¢itizens 
residing in this country. Such persons are subjects of the United 
States, and as such owe it allegiance.” 

There is no doubt about that. They may be compelled to perform 
military service, and while the obli on can not be enforced against 
them, whenever and wherever the vernment can lay hands on them. 
Now, they could not force this regulation of registration on the 5th of 
June last, because the Government could not lay their hands on him. 
They did not. Now, he was indicted for failing to register here. He 
did not have to, because he was not here and could not. It was a 
physical impossibility. 

Mr. Jackman thereupon called the court's attention to the 
law, the regulations, and the rulings of the provost marshal. I 
now quote from the record: 

The Court. Let us take the second case first. I will call the con- 
spiracy case the second case. 

Mr. JACKMAN. Yes. 

The Court. Now, Mr. Wolfe, will you state briefly the things 
charged by the grand jury against the father and son, the Nelsons here, 
that amount to a crime against the United States? Just what did they 
do or fail to do? Assume that the young man did not want to go to 
war; assume that he ho to evade serving his country and taking 
that part in the representing of her affairs that most young men woul: 
want to take; assume all that, that was his state of mind, and that he 
deliberately went up to Alberta with the knowl „perhaps, that stich 
a law would be passed—the draft law—and that he got there, the draft 
law was ssed, it had certain provisions for registration in this 
country which it was a physical impossibility for him to comply with: 
and assume he stayed ere a certain len of time, and that his 
father encouraged him; assume that the father knew all of this, and 
they went closely 1 as fathers and sons frequently do and 

- should. Assume all that. Now, what is it they have done that has 
violated a statute of the United States? Lon see, I have got to look at 
this thing absolutely unclouded by what seems to be a very unfortunate 
state of affairs in Wisconsin—a state of affairs which makes it neces- 
sary for a Federal judge of a sister State to come here and hear mat- 
ters that properly belong in this court. As I say, I am looking at this 
absolutely unclouded. ere is no such thing as politics in it. A citi- 
zen of district has been charged with a crime. - Is he guilty or not 
guilty? If he is guilty, he will be punished. If there is no crime 
charged in this indictment I am going to set him free this afternoon. 

Mr. Woure. That is the only attitude the Government assumes in 
this case, none other. The reason that the Government or the grand 

jury, perhaps, preferred an indictment against JoHN M. NELSON and his 

son Byron Raon, is this: After April 6, when a state of war was de- 
clared to exist between the United States and Germany, under the act 
of June 3, 1916, all persons between the a of 18 years and 45 years 

ere members of the militia of the United States, and all citizens under 
the law not only owed allegiance but were subject at any time to be 
called into active military service as soon as Congress took such steps 
as it deemed proper and necessary to call the men into active military 


service. 

The Court. Are they charged with conspiring to violate that law? 
` Mr. WoLre. No. 

The Court. Or the registration law? 

Mr. Worrr. No; but that comes in connection with the duty. 

The Court, That is inducement. 

Mr. Wotre. 1 am calling the court’s attention to that law to show 
that at that time, after April 6, both the father and the son owed his 
duty to the Government. 

The Court. Oh, you can assume that every citizen of the United 
47 owed that duty without any act of Congress—every normal 
citizen, 

Mr. Wotre. Now, the facts—the facts as the Government expects to 
prove them—were these: That after the declaration of war Byron Nel- 
son and his father, with others, entered into this unlawful agreement 
to have Byron Nelson evade any duty that he owed to the Govern- 
papery? this law and any regulation or law that would be passed 

e ter. 

The Court. Is there any statute which makes it a crime to conspire 
9 to violate some law to be passed in the future? 

r. Wore, No; but I mention this as the Aremaa and this agree- 
ment was a continuing agreement from that eon. It continued in 
force after the draft law was passed on May 18, 1917. 

The Court. Well, now, what overt act do gon charge done by either 
one of the conspirators after the passage of the draft law or the regis- 
tration law? ecause under our statute of conspiracy now there must 
be some overt act in pursuance of the conspiracy or there is no crime. 
Wotre. In pursuance of that unlawful agreement and con- 


spiracy 
The Court. Let us take the case of Nelson, sr. What do you expect 
to prove that he did after that? 

r. Wotrsz. He continuously after that time advised by letter and 
telegram, advising his son, both here, while the son was here in Wis- 
consin and after he left Wisconsin and went to Canada, to leave the 
State of Wisconsin, 

This statement is absolutely untrue. See statement that fol- 
lows. ! 

The Court. This was before the law was passed. 

Mr. Wore. Enter into a partnership, as he called it, marry this 

pos rl now his wife, and take a trip for the Northwest; that this 

ot only might be sufficient to be successful in this enterprise, but it 

roth — ee later on which might prove successful in evad- 

e aw- 


misconstrues and distorts its whole meaning and purport. See 
statement following. 


` The Covurr. That is, a law to be passed in the future? 

r. WOLFE. Yes. 

The Counr. Let us assume all that. We have passed that point. We 
have got the law passed by Congress. What was done after that to 
* out the conspiracy? 

r. WOLFE. After that he sent a telegram to Canada, and while in 
Canada advised him not to register—a number of telegrams—not to 
take any steps until he had received his letter and had received further 
notice, and in one telegram he specifically said not to register. 


Here Mr. Wolfe fails to tell the Court that these telegrams 
were sent in September because he was trying to browbeat and 
bulldoze Byron. Not one sent before June 5, 1917. 


The Court. Weil, aren't we brought right face to face with this 
e that in the absence of a direct call from the President or 
e Congress of the United States to our citizens domiciled abroad, under 
the terms of this act were they obliged to return to this country? 7 
Mr. WoLre. Yes; under the terms of this act 
The Court. Now, just a minute. We have a lot of foreign residents; 
we had them in Mexico, we had them in France, in Italy, some in 
y, and a great many in Canada and in Great Britain. Now, 
was there hg Speer J in that law that required a man to come home, in 
the absence of a direct request from the President of the United States 
acting through some regulation of Congress? 

Mr. Wotre. It did not require him to come home, but it required him 
to register if he was within the draft age. ; 

The Court. It required him to register in some county in this coun- 
try, and blanks for that purpose could only be found in this country. 
eee is made there for putting his registration in a foreign 
ma x. i 

Mr. Wokrx. That provision fs not in accordance with the act of 
Congress, if such an interpretation should be placed on that provision. 

e Court. Well, what is there in the act of Congress that operates 
outside of the confines of this country? 

Mr. Wolrx. This provision right here, section 2. 

The Court. Supposing Congress provided that any American citizen 
who violated the police regulations in a foreign city should be guilty 
ofacrime. Do you think t law would be good? 

Mr. WOLFE. ell, that is probably of a different character. 

The Court. Well, now, wait a minute. Congress is now legislating 
for somebody that is in a foreign country, one of our own citizens to be 
sure. Now, what is there in that act that requires the citizen in a 
foreign country to come back here? 

Mr. Wore. This provision is section 2, after speaking of the draft: 
“Such draft as herein provided shall be based upon liability to milf- 
tary service of all male citizens, or male persons not alien enemies who 
have declared their intention to become citizens, between the ages ot 
21 and 30 years, both inclusive, and shall take place and be maintained 
under such regulations as the President may prescribe not inconsistent 
with the terms of this act.” ; 

Mr. JACKMAN. What are you reading from? 

Mr. Wotre. Section 2, page 73. 

Mr. JackMAN. Of the selective-draft law? 

Mr, Wotre. Yes. 

The Court. Is it your contention that applies to citizens of the 
United States residing in foreign countries? 

Mr. Wo.re. It makes no exception. 

The Court. I am asking you. 

Mr. Wore. Yes; that my contention. 

The COURT. Suppose we had some in Australia. Would the district 
3 in Madison, Wis., indict them because they failed to register? 

Mr. Wotre. If they willfully tried to evade the act. 

The Court. It is willfully attempting to evade the act if knowing 
the existence of the act you fail to carry out its purpose or conform 
to its provisions. 

Mr. Wotre. This is the provision in this particular case; that a per- 
son who leaves this country for that very purpose of evading this Act, 
or has gone, that he is in a position where he can not complain ; but the 
act of Congress makes no exception, but says: “Such draft as herein 
provided shall be based upon liability to military service of all male 
citizens, or male persohs not allen enemies who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, between the ages of 21 and 30 years, both 
inclusive, and shall take place and be maintained under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms of 
this act.“ Now, there is not any exception made. 

The Couar, But there is yo much to be found in the balance of the 
act which indicates that it is meant to appl enly to those citizens of 
the United States that are within her j iction, that I can not see 
the foundation for your argument. ‘ 

Mr. WoLFE. Section 5 continues: That all male persons between the 
ages of 21 and 30, both inclusive, shall be subject to registration in 
accordance with regulations to be prescribed by the President.” 

The COURT. Suppose Congress said that every male citizen of the 
United States should pay a tax of $2 a thousand on his money in the 
bank; would that apply to citizens of the United States that were 
domicile@ abroad—I mean in the absence of some specific la Age 
even if it could be done? Would the general language cover it? Of 
course this is an unusual thing. Nobedy dream that a thing like 
this could happen in this country. Now, we must construe that act 
with reference to normal conditions. 

Mr. Wotrsr. Section 5 continues: “And upon proclamation by the 
President or other public notice given by him or by his direction 
stating the time and piace of such registration, it shall be the duty ot 
all 5 5 55 of the iy age ages, except officers and enlisted men of 
the lar Army, the Navy, and the National Guard and Naval Militia, 
while in the service of the United States, to present themselves for 
and submit to registration under the provisions of this act; and every 
such person shi be deemed to have notice of the requirements of 
this act upon the publication of said proclamation or other notice as 
aforesaid given by the ident or by his direction; and any person 
who shall willfully fail or refuse to present himself for registration or 
to submit thereto as herein provided shall be guilty of a sdemeanor.” 

Then it concluded with this proviso: “ Provided further, That in the 
case of temporary absence from actual place of legal residence of any 
geese liable to registration as provided herein, such vir oman ma 

made by mail under regulations to be prescribed by the President.” 

1 pem that a person who, with the intent of that 8 thing 
in v leaves this country and goes to Canada and stay da, 
as the indictment alleges, t he failed to register at any time after 


1918. 
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that time—after June ö— that then he willfully violates the law, espe- 
cially if he was able to by rainy | with it. The regulations themselves 
that were issued, section 65, does not make any absolute exception, 
but uses the words “may be unable to comply with the regulations 
pertaining to absentees.” ie 

The Court. What are the regulations? Just see what they are and 
how utterly impossible it would be for one in a serves country to con- 
form to those regulations, indicating, as I say, that the act of Congress 
Was meant to cover only those citizens of the United States within the 


Mr. Wore. But supposing the Government would be in a tion to 
show that after the issuance of those regulations Byron Nelson did 


June. 
Mr. Wolrn. The charge is, So then and there“ 
The Court. I am sorry I can not listen and read at the same time. 
Mr. Wolz. Oh. I beg your pardon. 

The Court. Now, the ¢ arene rt says that prior to the 15th of 
June and on the 6th of April, 1917, they conspired together for the 
purpose of evading the du 7 of the younger Nelson to do what he 
might thereafter be told to do by Congress. That is what this section 
on page 6 of the indictment amounts to; and the father advised him 
to go. Where in this indictment is the charge that he returned to the 
United States? (See statement following.) 

Mr. Wo.Lre. It does not say that he did return to the United States. 

The Court. We have to test the legality of this document by what 
appears in the eight pages; not by any fact that the Government may 
have otherwise. 

Mr. JACKMAN. May I 

The Court. Just a minute. * I want to ask Mr. Wolfe to be 
sure and adyise me if he has called my attention to every section of the 
act of Congress which has to do with the registration of citizens domi- 
ciled abroad, or is there—I suspect there is not—but is there a single 
clause in the act of Congress or a single section in the proclamation of 
the President which refers 9 to American citizens that are out- 
side the jurisdiction of the United States and indicates that the act of 
Con and the President’s proclamation should affect them? 

Mr. Wotre. There is not a single prevision that particularly men- 
tions those persons, 

* 


* * . * * e 

Mr. Wo.tre. But the way I construe this regulation it is a mere con- 
venlence to the person affected by this regulation. The duty to 
register is absolute, but for such persons’ convenience this regulation 
was issued. -I say that for this reason: That it seems to me incon- 
celvable that Congress could have had in mind such a law that it 
would permit persons to come and go, leave the country and come back 
again without those persons being required to obey this law. 

The Court. Well, I presume that he is now registered, isn’t he? 

Mr. JACKMAN. Yes, sir. 

. * * 0 © * . 

The Court. The ory charging part in this Joint indictment is that 
on and prior to the 15th of June and after the declaration of the state 
of war between the United States and Germany the defendants con- 
spired and combined together that for the purpose of evading his dut 
as a member of the national forces of the United States and to avoi 
the performance of any active military service the said Byron C. 
Nelson should depart from the territorial limits of the United States 
and should go to the Dominion of Canada. Now, that you see, while 
it is very seductive to have the date the 15th of June in there, it is a 
sort of camouflage t makes us overlook for a moment just what 
these defendants really did, but when we get down a little further we 
find that all they did in pursuance of that conspiracy was to counsel 

he poung man to depart the United States prior to the passage of 
he law, which we know was on the 18th of May. Therefore this all 
took place paor to the passage of the law, and that is the fact. What 
I want to find out is what they are charged with subsequent to that? 

Mr. Wo.re. They are charged subsequently with a continuance of 
this agreement. 

The Court. Well, where is it? I can't find it. 

Mr. Wotre. It is in there. 

The Court. It says: “ Having entered into the conspiracy and in 
furtherance thereof, the said Byron C. Nelson, upon the continued coun- 
sel and advice of his father, did continue to remain beyond the terri- 
torial limits of the United States from the 3d of May, 1917, and after 
the passage and ged spite of said act of Congress of May 18, 1917, and 
the proclamation of the President of the United States issued in pur- 
suance thereof.” 

In other words, the father counseled the boy that once he was away 
to stay away. There is no 3 here at all that he ever returned to 
the United States at any time. e get right back to the original propo- 
sition; that indictment charges the defendants with a conspiracy to 
violate a law to be passed at some time in the future by the Congress 
of the United States. That is the only definite thing in it. 

Mr. W And then the continuation of that advice after the law 
was passed. 

The Court. Advising him to stay there. 

Mr. Wotrs, Advising him to stay there and not register as required. 

The Court. While he is over there. In other words, advising him 
that once he is out of the country that he can stay there. 

Mr. Wours. Not to register, as we contend he must under this act. 

The Court. Nothing in that act from which we can anywhere near 
require the young man to register from a foreign port or from a foreign 
bak Re eg nothing. 

r. Wo.tre. In submitting that letter of the Attorney General, per- 
haps that more clearly states the fact. 
3 he Cousa. 15 is a very e and. si course, 18 pat cng 
o a great deal of respect, bu nk he does not pass upon what 
think is the controlling question in this case, p = 

. . * * 5 * * 


In view of the fact that there is nothing in the act of Congress and 
in the proclamation of the President which call upon citizens of the 
United States domiciled abroad, either temporarily or permanently, to 
come home, and, in view of the fact that all the activities of the de- 
fendants, so far as appears from the indictment, were prior to the pas- 
sage of the draft law, it seems to me that a demurrer to this indictment 
or a motion to quash must prevail, 


Mr. JackMAN. Now, may it please the court, does that apply to both 
of these indictments? 

The Court. I do not knew what the Government wants to do with 
this other case, As I said before, this indictment- 

Mr. Wore, I suppose that the Department of Justice in Washington 
would like to have this matter heard before the higher court. 

The Court. It is a criminal case, and I am not familiar with it. Is 
there a statute here so that it can be reviewed? 

Mr. Wo tre. Oh, yes; that is the reason I desired to have this put 
in a demurrer. 

The Court. It is a great deal better to do it in this way. 

Mr. Wore. Because this is an important matter. 

The Court. Because if I should take this case away from the jury, 
or 5 would, being of this kind, then the Government could 
not ap 5 

Mr. Noire. No; that was the point I made. 

The COURT. So we will have a formal order here permitting the de- 
fendant to withdraw his plea of not guilty and demurring to the indict- 
ment or motion to quash. 

Mr. JACKMAN. In the case of Byron C. Nelson and John M. Nel- 
son 

The Court. I think the other case I will leave for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to dispose of by order of nolle pros, because, as I said before, it 
is a good indictment; you can not demur to it. 

Mr. Wolz. No; but it involves the same proposition of law. 

The Court. And it involves the same proposition of law and it in- 
volves the same facts. 

Mr. Wotre. And the Attorney General, I suppose, provebiy would 
like to determine that for himself; and if this is to be done this way, 
provo there ought to be a formal demurrer, 

Mr. JACKMAN. I am now filing in the case of the United States v. 
John M. Nelson and Byron C. Nelson a motion to withdraw the plea 
of not guilty heretofore filed for the purpose of filing a motion to 
quash the indictment. 

The Court, That is all right. 

Nr. JACKMAN. And I am new filing a motion to quash the indictment 
against Byron C. Nelson and John M. Nelson upon the ground that 
the indictment upon the face does not constitute facts sufficient to 
constitute a crime. 

The Court. That is just the same as a demurrer, 

Mr. JACKMAN. I understand a demurrer is not 7 $ 

The Court. It is not under the equity rules, but I imagine that-any- 
thing that properly raises the question and presents it to the court 
of appeals will be sufficient. 

Mr. Wotre. I would like to have the record in such shape so that 
the department: 

The Court. Oh, an exception will be preserved to the Governmert. 
I do not know as it is necessary. 

Mr. Wotre. No; it is not necessary, but I want to be in a position 
so that we can nowy the Attorney General. In matters of this kind 
the United States attorney usually notifies the Attorney General, and 
the department determines whether—— 

The Court. Whether they want to take it up or not. 

Mr. WoLre. Yes. 

The Court. The court of be agp is now in session in CHARS: and 
the record, I take it, would take less than a day to have printed. 

Mr. Wotrr. But we have to get the ruling of the Attorney General 
before we take a step of that kind. 

The Covurt. You have the order, Mr. Clerk, leave to withdraw the 
lea of not guilty and to file a motion to quash; and upon considera- 
ion of the motion to quash, and having heard the arguments of coun- 

sel, etc., the motion will be granted and the indictment quashed. 

Mr. Woure, And the Byron Nelson case 

The Court. That will rest just the way it is. I will not dispose of 
that at this time. 

Mr. JACKMAN. This young man is registered, and he has a large 
farm up there, and he is the active man in charge. 

The Court. Well, I think the Attorney General would not have any 
oh aoe to his departing the jurisdiction of the court if the court 
al 
Cc. 


not. I cer y won't have any objection to his going back to 


da. 

Ar. Wotre. I haven't any. 

Mr. Jack uAx. He is subſect to a call at any time. Now, that case, 
as I understand, is to stand in statu quo. 

The Cocrr. As I say, the Government may nolle this case in 2 days 
or 30 days, 3 upon what happens to the other, because if the 
facts won't support the conspiracy case, they won't support the case 
against the boy. 

Mr. WoLre. They are all grounded on the same question of law. 

The Court. Yes. 

This ended the case. The court adjourned. The judge was 
soon on his way back to Chicago. Newspaper men could hardly 
grasp, not to say write up, what had happened. Attorneys and 
clients alike could scarcely realize the full significance of the 
strange scene we had witnessed. Friends crowded around to 
shake our hands and to tell us with tears in their eyes how 
glad they were. Many denounced the persecution bitterly as 
“dirty politics.” One thing is certain—I hope no friend of 
mine will ever go through an experience like it. In politics 
men do strange things, and I have gone through many cam- 
paigns where my political foes sought to win by using unfair 
means, but this far surpassed them all in heartless, unjust, 
and oppressive use of power. 


THE BURDEN OF OUR OFFENSE. 


Now what was the burden of our offense? My son has a 
father who is a Member of Congress. For this reason only he 
is singled out among thousands of Americans abroad of draft 
age for persecution. As his father is a Member of Congress, it 
is great stuff for sensational headlines. And that is my offense. 
Moreover, I vote as I think right, in the fear of God and not man, 
and, as it is suspected that I may be reelected, desperate means 
had to be resorted to, and were. 

A district attorney was by various indirect and subtle means 
4nduced first to swear out a warrant, and then later to go be- 
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fore a grand jury that was influenced by unfriendly newspaper 
criticism, and ask for my indictment on a conspiracy charge 


under a distortion of the facts and an absurd statement of the. 


law. 
THE FACTS IN THE CASE. 

Now, these are the facts in the case as we were prepared to 
prove them. I am president of the John M. Nelson Co. (Ltd.), 
and as such I am temporarily interested in a large farm in 
Canada. When I took hold of this project, more than five years 
ago, through my willingness to aid two brothers who had made 
unfortunate financial investments, I got so entangled with them 
that I had to get into this foreign business fleld far deeper than 
I had ever expected, in order to save them and myself from great 
financial loss. I thought that I was discharging a brotherly 
duty, but here was the beginning of this conspiracy. 

During these five years in my connection with this farm I 
have learned some lessons. Among these I mention the fact 
that it is easier to get in than to get out of a foreign investment, 
and that farming by proxy 2,500 miles away through hired 
managers and workmen is not as profitable a business enter- 
prise as to invite general envy. 

Looking about, therefore, for some one upon whom I could 
rely to represent me I quite naturally turned to my son, now 
24 years of age. Four years ago, with this thought in mind, 
I sent him to Canada to spend the summer. During his past 
three years at college I directed him to take up farm studies; 
and a year ago last fall when I returned to Madison, where he 
was attending the State University, I discussed with him quite 
fully our mutual understanding that he was to go to the farm 
after graduation in June to do farm work and to prepare himself 
as Manager, so as to relieve me in large part of this burden. 

Naturally, I thought that this was merely a family arrange- 
ment for sharing burdens and responsibilities, but according 
to the district attorney this was a continuance of this con- 
spiracy. 

NIS GOING NO SECRET. 

In November, 1916, a graduate of the University Agricultural 
College by the name of P. C. Strelow was engaged by us as 
manager and Egbert Stondall and wife as assistant and cook 
on the farm. My son bought their railroad tickets for them, 
saw them off at the station, saying that he would be with them 
in the spring. After Mr. Strelow had been on the farm a month 
or two he reported to me that because of the drain upon men 
for the long war hired help would be high and searce in 
Canada. He feared that he would have diffieulty in getting the 
necessary labor to put in the crops. Thereupon, I wrote to my 
son, urging him to look up farm labor, so that we might send 
men there if needed; and I told him to arrange to take with him 
others when he went out in June after graduation. 

In the meantime, Byron was enthusiastic over his go- 
ing to Canada, not only because he wished to relieve me of 
this burden but also for the reason that the university phy- 
sicians had told him the dry air would cure him of a throat 
trouble, and in our family circle it was thought that a few 
years on a farm would be most helpful, physically and other- 
wise, for his theological course. Byron had some years pre- 
viously decided upon the ministry as his calling. With enthu- 
siasm he discussed his going to Canada with all who would 
listen—his fellow students, his teachers, his relatives, and 
especially with the members of the family of the young lady 
whom he was engaged to marry. 

If his going was the overt act in a conspiracy he certainly did 
not keep it secret; and at the trial a dozen witnesses were 
present to testify to the fact that his going to Canada was 
planned long before we ever dreamed that the United States 
would be drawn into the world war. 


MARRIAGE PLANS AND WAR. 


The district attorney failed to include a very notable person 
in this alleged conspiracy. In song and story he is called 
Cupid. He is the real culprit, for he put the secret service 
agents on the wrong seent. 

During the month of August, 1916, Byron became engaged to 
a young lady with whom he had grown up and attended col- 
lege. He became engaged with our consent and with the 
knowledge and consent of her parents. Formal announcement 
of the engagement was made in December, 1916, and was pub- 
lished in the papers of the city of Madison. It was no secret. 
His companions at the university all knew of it; the families 
knew of it; and their friends all knew of it. 

It was arranged at the time that they should be married 
immediately after Byron's graduation from the university in 
the spring of 1917 and upon the completion of the contract 
which the young lady had for teaching in the Young Women's 
Christian Asseciation at Indianapolis, She had graduated from 


the university in the spring of 1916. So the young folks 
planned, but “the course of true love never did run smooth” 
ae great things were about to happen to disarrange their 
plans. 

April 6, 1917, the United States went into the war. 

STUDENTS IN WARTIME, 

The events that preceded and followed the eventful day that 
the President read his message to Congress directing a declara- 
tien of war are known to us all. At the great universities of 
the land the students became restless and uneasy. My son 
wrote me that he could not study. No one was trying to do so. 
Good students who had formerly received high marks aban- 
doned their work; companies were formed; the boys were 
drilling; the spirit of unrest permeated the classes, 

APPEALS FOR FOOD PRODUCTION. 


On the 14th of April the Hon. Emanuel L. Phillip, governor 
of the State of Wisconsin, issued a proclamation which was 
headed in the press: “ Governor issues proclamation declaring 
man who works with hoe a patriot” and: stating in substance 
that battles are won with bread and urged the farmers to plant 
every available acre of ground. 


On April 16, 1917, President Wilson issued his “address to 


fellow countrymen,” calling attention to the necessity for in- 
creased food supply and stating: 


Thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands of persons otherwise liable 
to military service will of right and of necessity be excused from that 
service and be N to the fundamental, sustaining work of the 
fields, factories, and mines, and they will be as much a part of the 
great patriotic forces of the Nation as the men under fire. 


UNIVERSITY ACTION. 

Following this, and on the 17th day of April, 1917, the faculty 
of the College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin 
passed the resolution which reads as follows: 

Whereas there exists a marked shorts £ the world's fi 7 
and our Council of National Defense is lookin to. the 8 
colleges in this crisis for help in increasing State and National crop 

roduction, the faculty of the agricultural college of the University of 

isconsin 9 9 nas 5 
unlor, and second year middle course agriculture 

immediately from acad serv. 
Psy eee y fro emic work for ice im 


gu: 

That all students who normally graduate either now or at the close o 
the summer session be given thelr diplomas at the appro te see 
if they enter at once upon and continue up to the time graduation 
in food-production activities; and 

That any student, accepted for this service under the conditions 
specified below, may receive the total number of credits for which he 
is at present enrolled. Credit will not be necessarily given as for a 
particular course but when it is prerequisite for further work for the 
course later, tor which he may receive additional credit. 

Any student enrolled in this service in order to receive credit must 
continue in such service until the openin 
in 1917, unless excused 


of the college of iculture 
er 
shall furthermore make cd 


repo — * leer a : shal 

and p. 5i lence as shall 
be necessary to determine the character of the service performed to be 
such to warrant credit. * + * 

It Is also recommended that a committee te be known as the war 
council of the college of agriculture be a the dean and that 
he shall be ex officio chairman of said committee. This compittee 
shall administer the foregoing provisions and other 


ands Seg t- 
ters. [t is further recommended that the ity of the 
college of agriculture urge upon the other faculties of the university 
the seriousness of the food-s ly situation and recommend to their 
consideration the sibility of such action as will stimulate the co- 
operation of individuals fitted to render speciaily valuable service in 
increase of food supply. 

This resolution was printed and had wide circulation through 
the press in Wisconsin. 

A few days later and on the 23d of April, 1917, the faculty 
of the college of letters passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the faculty of the college of letters and science 
the public-service character of agricultural work at this 

ves of the release of students from attendance durim; 

er of the semester under conditions substantially the same 
iculture. The administration 

of this gran committee of 


llege- acting in ction with the ma oe the 
0 e 
convene of agriculture, ips} iy 

This resolution was likewise given wide circulation, 

On the 25th day of April, 1917, the regents of the university 
adopted the following resolution: 

Voted, That the action of the ee of mo university and the 
faculty in releasing members of the faculty and students ef the university 
from their customary work in permitting them to work in the interest 
of better preparation for war in this State be approved. 

STUDENTS RESPOND, 

Immediately after the passage of the resolution by the eollege 
of letters and science my son, Byron, with abeut four hundred 
other students, made application to the proper authorities jn 
the regular manner prescribed by the university faculty to be 
allowed to go on farms to work. The matter was taken up by 
the war council. He was granted permission te go on the farm. 
In the application he stated where he was going and what he 
expected to do. He filed his reports, sending them to the preper 
officers, down until the Ist of October, in compliance with the 
resolution of the faculty, and he was given mis degree, 
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Furthermore, on the 10th of June, 1917, he received ‘a letter 
from the president of the university which reads as follows: 


The university has decided to give an insignia to all students who 
take part in war service, whether military, food production, industrial, 
or otherwise. In accordance with this plan there is inclosed herewith 
a badge to which you are entitled. 


Very truly, yours, CHARLES R. VAN HISE 


President. 

This is the badge. It is of bronze in the form of a shield. In 
the center is the coveted initial W; around this Ware the words 
“University of Wisconsin” and below in larger type “ War 
service.” : 

Previously my son's name had been published in the local 
newspapers on a “roll of honor.” 

LONG BEFORE LAW PASSED. 


In response, therefore, to the appeals of the governor, the 
President, and other public men, my son, knowing the need of 
help upon the farm, after stating his purpose to me by letter 
and with my approval, under the direction of the university 
faculty offering him credits as if in attendance at the classes, 
left for Canada May 2, 1917, taking with him a friend and fellow 
student, William Chandler, to work upon the farm. 

When Byron and Chandler left Madison for Canada they went 
for the good and sufficient reasons stated, and not as charged to 
avoid the draft. The draft law had not been-passed. No one 
knew for certain that a draft law would be enacted. Certainly 
no one was advised as to the provisions of the regulations which 
were to be promulgated if the law passed, and therefore no one 
could possibly know the manner in which the draft was to take 
paos: YOUNG FOLKS WILL MARRY, 

While, therefore, the war had not hindered but rather helped 
his going to the farm in Canada, Byron was nearly distracted 
over its serious disarrangement of his marriage plans, I voice 
a universally recognized truth when I say that no red-blooded 
boy at the age of 23 accepts with undisturbed emotions hap- 
penings, however grave, that threaten to postpone indefinitely 
his marriage day. My son was no exception to the rule, 

He was frantic over the uncertainty of things. All 
sorts of rumors were afloat. He bombarded us with letters and 
telegrams—all about his marriage tribulations. One day I 
received a special-delivery letter and a telegram, because he had 
heard that Congress was about to pass a law prohibiting mar- 
riage by persons of military age until after the war. These 
telegrams the secret-service agents obtained and, of course, mis- 
construed. Sympathizing with the young folks in their distress, 
I at first advised marriage whenever her parents would consent, 
but subsequently, upon calmer consideration, I strongly dis- 
suaded such a course, pointing out to the young folks how the 
newspapers would misrepresent their motives. In short, acting 
under the sober advice of the respective parents, and as the 
young lady disliked to break her contract as a teacher, they de- 
cided to postpone the marriage until after his return in June, 
if he was under the draft, as he expected, or if no conscription 
bill passed she would go to Canada to him, as they had fondly 
planned during the winter. ; 

Subsequently it transpired, as I shall soon relate, that being 
a resident abroad, he was not required to register June 5, the 
time being wholly voluntary with himself, so upon the completion 
of her work as teacher, in order to save the loss of labor and the 
expense of his returning to the United States, and especially to 
keep his agreement with the university faculty to work on the 
farm until October, it was arranged that they be married in 
Lethbridge, Canada. Her parents attended the wedding, ‘going 
from the farm to the Glacier National Park on a summer vaca- 
tion. Mx son and his bride took a few days off for their honey- 
moon, and thereupon both returned to the farm, went to work, 
and remained there until he came back in October under circum- 
stances which I shall state. At no time after he left the univer- 
sity on the 2d day of May, 1917, down until the time when he 
returned and registered was my son within the territorial limits 
of the United States. 

BYRON TRIES TO REGISTER, 


That my son did not go to Canada to avoid the draft, and that 
I did not direct him to do so, will now conclusively appear. Sev- 
eral letters were received by me at Washington from my son, 
asking what was necessary for him to do with reference to regis- 
tering and urging us to keep him informed, I told my secretary, 
a Wisconsin man, subject to registration, to look up Byron's case 
as he attended to his own. When the President's proclamation 
was issued, providing for registration by absentees, I asked my 
secretary to go to the district board to procure a card for my son. 
As it takes six days for a letter to reach Spring Coulee, Alberta, 
Canada, from Washington, my son, without waiting for us, had 
written a letter to the county clerk of his home county asking 


that a registration card be sent him. His friend and fellow stu- 
dent, Chandler, had received a card from his father by mail, 
This card was shown Byron and Mr. Strelow, and on Sunday, 


May 27, Chandler filled it out. How this card was obtained 
under the regulations I do not understand. It was clearly con- 
trary to the regulations for clerks to give out blank cards. 
Byron and Strelow sat down and each wrote a letter directed to 
the eounty clerk of Dane County, Madison, Wis., in which they 
stated in substance the facts called for in Mr. Chandler's card. 
Mr. Strelow took these letters, together with other letters written 
on the same date and the one inclosing the registration card of 
Chandler, and on the morning of the 28th of May mailed these 
letters at Spring Coulee, Alberta, Canada. Mr. Chandler’s 
eard reached his district board, but Byron and Strelow never 
received any response to their letters. At the trial this fact 
would have been proven by seven witnesses. 


TOLD HE CAN NOT REGISTER. 


In the meantime my secretary at Washington reported to me 
that he had obtained, his card from the district board, but that 
he was unable to get any card for Byron, because of the fact 
that he was outside of the territorial limits of the United States. 
He said that he had been referred to the Provost Marshal's 
office, that he had made inquiries from that offiee, and had 
been informed that no card could be given him, for the reason 
that no provision had yet been made for the registration of 
Americans outside the territorial limits of the United States, 
and that consequently there was no method whereby they could 
register. 

Three days later, the 25th day of May, in order to verify the 
statements of my secretary, I personally made inquiry from the 
office of the Provost Marshal General and was informed by the 
officer in charge exactly what my secretary had reported, and I 
was further advised that if I would look at section 65 of the 
regulations I would find that persons outside the territorial 
limits of the United States were not required to register until 
five days after their return to the United States. 

I sent to my son a copy of the regulations, together with a 
statement as to what I had been told by the Provost Marshal's 
office. 

If the writing of that letter and the sending of this in- 
formation was a conspiracy, the Provost Marshal who framed 
the law and the regulations should have been indicted as the 


chief conspirator! 
PROVOST MARSHAL’S RULES, 


Later, on the 12th day of June, 1917, the Provost Marshal 
General issued what is known as Form 15, headed “ Information 
as to registration of American citizens resident abroad,” and to 
which form was signed the name of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, The first section of this form provides as follows: 

At the present time pame 12, 1917) the registration of American 
citizens resident without the jurisdiction of the United States is not 
compulsory, 

After the newspaper reports with reference to the action of the 
district attorney at Madison had been called to my attention; 1 
personally went to the office of the Provost Marshal General, and 
on September 1, 1917, I received a letter from the Provost Mar- 
shal General signed by Harry L. Watson, captain of the Seven- 
teenth Cavalry, which reads as follows: 


With reference to the registration of persons residing in Canada or 
elsewhere without the jurisdiction of the United States, the statements 
contained in the bulletin, Form 15, hereto attached are still correct. 


LAW AND REGULATIONS, 


At the time of my inquiry at the Provost Marshal General's 
office, May 25, I was referred to certain sections of the registra- 
tion regulations, and I examined these myself. Section 5 of the 
act of May 18 provides that all male persons between the ages 
of 21 and 30, both inclusive, shall be subject to registration in 
accordance with the regulations to be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent. The latter part of the same section provides that 
In case of temporary absence from actual pisco of legal residence of 
any person Hable to r ration as provided herein, such registration 
may made by mail under regulations to be prescribed by the President. 

In the registration regulations promulgated May 18, 1917, by 
the President, section 2 provides, among other things: 

These Js Agreed pertain ony to the registration of all male persons 
in the United States, the Territories, and the District of Columbia, be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 30, inclusive, and are published for the direc- 
tion and guidance of all concerned. : 
Section 6 provides that all correspondence relating to the exe- 
cution of the act shall be addressed to the office of the Provost 
Marshal General. 

Section 64 provides for the machinery whereby persons in the 
United States in States distant from their own State may apply 
to the proper officers in the county or city, but no provision is 
made of any kind in the regulations of the President in cases 
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where a person is outside the territorial limits of the United 
States, 

Section 65 provides: 

Registration of ‘sons at sea or abroad: Male persons within the 
designated ages who, on account ef absence at sea or on account of 
absence without the territorial [Imits of the United States may be un- 
able to comply with the regulations herein Paes to absentees, will, 
within five days after reaching the first. United States ont register 
with the proper registration board, or as herein provided 
ubsentees. 

My construction of these regulations and of the law at the 
time was in accord with the instructions received from the 
Provost Marshal, also a memorandum from the Secretary of 
War to the Secretary of State in which he says that registra- 
tion on the part of citizens abroad has not been made compul- 
sory, and the printed instructions to consuls by the Secretary 
of State, in which he informs them that registration on the part 
of citizens abroad is wholly voluntary. 

This construction is further absolutely confirmed by the 
selective-service regulations prescribed by the President under 
date of November 8, 1917. Section 53 of these regulations pro- 
vides, among other things: 

Citizens or persons who have declared their intention to become citi- 
zens who have not hitherto stered on account of absence without 
the territorial limits of the United States are required to register 
within five days after thelr return to the United States. 

Section 56, headed “ Registration of persons residing abroad,” 
contains, among other things, the following language: 

Citizens and persons who have declared their intention to became 
citizens, residing abroad, are not required to register. 


A REMARKABLE OFFENSE, 


In short, Mr. Speaker, my son had gone to this farm in 
Canada before the draft law was passed, under the auspices of 
his university, responding to the call of the governor of the 
State and the President of the Nation to all patriotic citizens 
to produce food for the country and her allies, for which service 
my son received a letter of praise and an insignia in bronze 
from his university as a memento of his patriotism; yet he was 
indicted for a dereliction of duty, and I was indicted for trans- 
mitting to him rulings received from the Provost Marshal 
General, who was authorized to make such rulings by the 
President of the United States under the act of Congress, 


NATURE AND PROGRESS OF CASE, 


The question naturally presents itself, Why did the district 
attorney do it? Who were behind him, urging him on, and 
using him to accomplish their political ends? These questions 
have been put to me often by men who know that political per- 
secutions of this kind are not carried on unless people in places 
of power or influence are back of them. I will, therefore, set 
forth the nature and the progress of this case in some detail, 


WAR AND POIATICS, 


I have the honor to represent the capital city, and I live at 
Madison, where the State capitol is located. It follows from 
this fact that in my home city are some goodly number of poli- 
tictans, in and out of office, who take a lively interest in politics. 

Some of these leading politicians, not friendly to me politi- 
cally, served on the grand jury. The district attorney, of the 
opposite political party, was a stranger to me, but associated 
closely with my political opponents. 

Until very recently there were only two daily papers in my 
home city, one of the opposite political party, and as such quite 
naturally takes a shot at me from time to time. The other used 
to be of my party and was edited by a friend, who turned 
against me because I did not fully share his views. He per- 
mitted my enemies to use his columns freely for hostile com- 
munications, and from time to time he directed his editorial 
batteries at me. 

This hostility began soon after my vote on the so-called armed 
neutrality bill. A number of men who have been opposed to 
me in factional politics, representatives of the local pubtic- 
service corporations and other financial interests, started an 
agitation that was taken up by this daily newspaper. This 
agitation resulted In organizing what they called the“ Never- 
again Nelson Club,” and these political enemies went so far as 
to have celluloid buttons made with the letters N. A. N. printed 
on them. This action was supposed to result from my vote 
against the armed neutrality bill. 

As a result of this agitation the faculty of the university 
sent me petitions, à large parade was organized, lengthy resolu- 
tions were sent by wire, and generally the utmost pressure 
brought to bear to secure my vote for war. But I did not 
So vote. 

After war was declared, it being now the question of being 
loyal to the law of the land and to the flag of our country, I sup- 
ported, with one or two exceptions, the President's entire pro- 
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gram. This fact was either carelessly ‘overlooked or purposely 
ignored by these prejudiced people. 
STIRRING UP SECRET SERVICE. 

The opportunity that my political enemies were looking for 
presented itself in this way: During the month of August, 1916, 
this newspaper learned that my son, Byron, was in Canada ; 
that he was not registered, and had recently been married, 
The account of his marriage was written up in a way to con- 
vey the suggestion that he had gone to Canada to escape the 
draft. This paper thereupon began to print statements al- 
leged to come from the United States district attorney, Mr, 
Wolfe, with reference to my son being in Canada and not 
registered. These stories were continued from day to day, and 
finally the paper printed the sensational news item that the 
district attorney intended to swear out a warrant for my son's 
arrest. 

Prior to that time, after war had been declared, a number of 
Secret Service men had been sent to Madison, the chief of 
whom was a Mr. Spencer. They sent a telegram to the Bureau 
of Investigation at Washington inquiring if my son had regis- 
tered in the District of Columbia. I was called up over the 
telephone and gave them generally the facts that I have stated 
to you, Later, in answer to a letter, I sent the bureau a state- 
ment giving detailed information. 

AT OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


A week or ten days later I learned from the Associated Press 
that the district attorney had sworn out a warrant for my son’s 
arrest. I thereupon went to the Department of Justice to con- 
sult this Mr, Keen, with whom I had talked over the telephone. 
He took me up to the Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Fitts, 
who has charge of the criminal division of the department. 
After I had stated the facts to them, Mr. Fitts said: 

Well, Mr. Keen, if this young man was in Canada more than two 
weeks before the law pa „ how could he violate the law? 

They asserted emphatically that the action of the district 
attorney had not been directed by them, and assured me that 
they would ask him to report on the case at once. Subsequently 
I presented a statement in the form of a letter to the Attorney 
General, stating the facts and the law in detail, citing the rul- 
ings of the Provost Marshal, the memorandum of the Secretary 
of War, and the instructions to consuls from the Secretary of 
State, and a copy of this letter was sent to the district attorney. 

At my interviews with Mr. Fitts I found him frank, fair, and 
just. He gave me emphatically to understand that he failed 
to see how the district attorney could charge my son with viola- 
tion of the law. He inquired of me who was back of this prose- 
cution, advised me to go home, it being near the end of the 
session, to see who was stirring up the matter. 

PATRIOTISM AND POLITICS. 


My presentation of the law and the facts to the district at- 
torney put an end to the persecution, so far as I could observe, for 
a period of six weeks. But during this time Mr. Wolfe and the 
secret-service agent, Mr. Spencer, were importuned by my po- 
litical foes on the streets and over the telephone; newspaper 
reporters, unfriendly to me, came to interview them day after 
day on the Nelson matter, asking what they intended to do, 
and why they did nothing. Telegrams were sent to Washington 
to the Department of Justice by the chairman of the State 
Council of Defense for the State of Wisconsin, and by the secre- 
tary of the Dane County Council of Defense, urging the prosecu- 
tion of my son. Both of these men have been for years mem- 
bers of a faction opposed to me. It is a most significant fact 
in this connection that on the Zist day of December, 1917, but 
a few days before the time set for the trial at Madison for 
conspiracy against Byron and myself that the chairman of the 
Dane County ‘Council of Defense announced himself as a candi- 
date for my seat in Congress. How much the chairman knew 
of the action of his secretary I can not say; but the fact is that 
the secretary telegraphed in the name of the Dane County 


council, 
ANOTHER OPPONENT'S PLATFORM, 


Previously another severe critic had announced his candidacy 
for my seat, using as a defense of his action an alleged newspaper 
interview. I present it here as an interesting specimen of the 
newspaper persecution I had to endure. The regular reporters 
of the newspaper associations were generally fair. I gave each 
of them a brief statement at the time the district attorney swore 
out his warrant against my son, showiag his innocence of the 
charge. But two days later a reporter tried to interview my 
wife over the telephone on the subject of “ conscientious. ob- 
jectors.” She declined to be interviewed sud told him to await 
my arrival. Upon my return home after a session of Congr 
this persistent fellow called me up. I told him that I wo 
give out no interview. He said something offensive, and so 1 
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promptly hung up the receiver. This is the dispatch that be 
sent out to the newspapers of the country and printed in m 
heme paper: 

Wasurxetos, August 31, 1917. 

Congressman Neson, Wisconsin, to-day said that both he and his 
son, whose arrest as a slacker is threatened by Goverament officials, 
are “conscientious objectors.” Further, he admitted he gave his son 
advice to go to Alberta wheat farm to escape military service. 

Not only did this false interview bring out a candidate for 
Congress against me but I was threatened by a very prominent 
lawyer of my home city until I had explained to him by tele- 
gram that the item was sheer fabrication. This is the telegram 
I sent: 

Bice nigi aor false, defamatory, lihelous—a willful reporter's deliber- 
p $ GETTING BEHIND GRAND JURY. 

My statement of the facts and the law had also put a stop to 
the newspaper propaganda. Very little was published about the 
case. But on the 20th of October, a month and 20 days after 
Mr. Wolfe had sworn out the warrant, he announced to the 
reporters that the grand jury, then in session, had indicted my 
son on the same charge. 

Just why the district attorney did nothing after learning of 
the provost marshal’s ruling, having sworn out his warrant 
September 1, and then presented the matter to the grand jury 
more than a month afterwards, I never could understand unless it 
be that he could not withstand the pressure. At any rate, I had 
gone home for the brief vacation taken by Congress, and at once, 
upon learning of the indictment By a grand jury, I decided that 
the best course was to end the matter by telegraphing my son 
to return, to register, and then to demand an early trial. 
Without any warrant being served on him, he returned, regis- 
tered, and was assigned the serial No. 4456 and order 1284 A 
in full compliance with the act of May 18, 1917, and section 5 
of the President’s regulations. 

A plex of not guilty was thereupon entered and an immediate 
trial asked for, to which the district attorney refused his con- 
sent. 

REPORTERS AND POSTPONEMENT. 


After I had returned to Washington for the December ses- 
sion I learned from the newspapers, November 28, that the dis- 
trict attorney had also secured from the grand jury an indict- 
ment of me and my son for conspiracy. Before either of these 
indictments were served or before any intimation to either my- 
self or my attorneys, and before these indictments were actually 
filed in the United States court, the district attorney called the 
reporters and gave to them a full statement with reference to 
the indictments. My attorney had surmised from his talk with 
the district attorney and the secret-seryice agent that they 
were also trying to get an indictment against me, for it was 
rumored at the courthouse that the one they were after was not 
the boy but the father. District Attorney Wolfe was specifi- 
cally asked by my attorney if any action was taken by the grand 
jury against me that notice be given to my attorneys immedi- 
ately upon the return of the indictment. The district attorney 
made the promise to do so, but he failed to keep his promise. 
My attorneys learned of my indictment from the newspaper 
reporters. Upon being told by the newspapers of the action 
of the grand jury I immediately went to Madison and my son 
again immediately returned from our farm in Canada, where 
he had gone with full permission and knowledge of the local 
draft board and of the United States district judge. A plea 
of not guilty was entered, and a motion made for an immediate 
trial, not only in the eonspiracy case but the motion was also 
renewed for an immediate trial in my son’s case. Again the 
district attorney refused to give his consent. 

CASE SET FOR TRIAL, 

However, District Judge A. L. Sanborn stated that we were 
entitled to a speedy trial; that he did not think it proper for 
him to sit in the case by reason of the fact that his son, John B. 
Sanborn, who is an attorney in the city of Madison, had ad- 
vised with reference to these cases with Mr. Spencer, of the 
Secret Service; that, therefore, he would call in another judge, 
and that he would go to Chicago on the following day to ask 
Judge Carpenter, of the northern distriet of Illinois, to sit in 
the cases at as early a date as possible. This was done. The 
date was set for January 3, 1918. Again the information was 
given to the newspaper reporters by the district attorney’s 
office before my attorneys were notified. 

ON EVE OF TRIAL. 


On the 28th day of December,. 1917, in the afternoon, one of 
my attorneys called up the district attorney and asked which 
ease he would try first, and as to the return of Mr. Strelow, the 
former farm manager, who was then stationed at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. : : 


The motive for this inquiry was the fear on the part of my 
attorneys that the district <ttorney might fail to keep his 
promise to subpena Mr. Strelow. 

It was during this conversation that my attorneys. first 
learned that the district attorney sought a further postpone- 
ment of the cases. He asked them to agree te a continuance, 
stating as his reasons that he was busy; that he had some mat- 
ters which the department wanted him to take up immediately ; 
that he had to look up some matters with reference to the post- 
office sites at Madison and Mineral Point. 

My attorneys informed me that these were the only reasons 
assigned for any adjournment of the trial until the afternoon 
of the 3d of January, the day set for the trial. On the grounds 
assigned, my attorneys refused to consent to any adjournment. 

It developed subsequently that the district attorney had sent 
the secret-service man, Mr. Spencer, to Chicago to interview 
Judge Carpenter with reference to a continuance, and no 
notice of any kind was given either to me or my attorneys with 
reference to the matter. 

Before the day set for the trial my son again returned from 
Canada, where he was acting as manager of the farm. I re- 
turned from Washington. Witnesses were subpcenaed on our 
behalf from long distances. Some Members of this body and 
a member of the Cabinet came from Washington, and the young 
man who had been manager of the farm during the month of 
June, 1917, now in the United States Army, was brought back. 

My attorneys prepared affidavits to resist postponement, 
which we feared, for it meant not only great expense and loss 
of time, but also holding the case over my head in the eourts 
indefinitely. 

ONLY SPECTATORS. 

The proceedings in court have been set forth. The district 
attorney made the motion to put the trial off; my attorneys 
asked leave to file and to read counter affidavits. The judge 
asked for the indictments and that ended the ease. My son and 
I were not subjected to the humiliation of a trial. With our 
attorneys we sat as spectators enjoying the skill and eourage with 
which the judge legally, if not literally, wiped the court-room 
floor with the district attorney and then threw him out of court. 
The judge presented the law. Mr. Jackman whispered to Mr. 
Crownhart immediately after the court had made his first eom- 
ment on the indictment: “ We will find ourselves out of a job 
here in a few minutes.” We were not surprised. My lawyers 
and I knew that no upright judge would let a case of this kind 
go to a jury. 

A DISTRESSIXNG EXPERIENCE. 

Mr. Speaker, I have undergone a most distressing experience 
in being indicted for crime. No one can understand who has 
not experienced it how distasteful is the notoriety; how trying 
it is to mother, wife, and children; how heartlessly cruel are 
some newspapers and reporters; how quickly a large part of 
the public condemns before conviction; how unpleasant it is 
to know that detectives dog your footsteps, ransack your tele- 
grams, open your mail and the mail of your attorneys; but we 


were sustained by the conseiousness of innocence, by the con- 


fidence and prayers of many friends, and by a firm faith in the 
overruling providence of Almighty God. 
PERSECUTION, 


Persecution is after all no great misfortune. It is the price we 
must often pay for a clear conscience. It comes to every man 
who dares to stand true to his convictions when others weakly 
bend to the varying storms that blow. Suffering and persecu- 
tion brings out of us the best that is in us, and is the hour of 
trial that tests the love and loyalty of those we call our friends. 

GOOD FRIENDS. . 

I wish now to express publicly my deepest gratitude to my 
colleagues, Henry ALLEN Cooper, the dean of the Wisconsin 
delegation in Congress; to Epwin Y. Wess, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House; and to Albert S. Burleson, 
the Postmaster General of the United States, who were on 
their way to Wisconsin to testify in my behalf. Mr. Burleson 
called me up over the telephone on the morning after my 
indictment to assure me of his sympathy and sincere friend- 
ship. He tendered me his services in any way that I might 
require them. I assured him that all I desired was a speedy 
trial. He readily expressed his willingness to go to Madison as 
a witness, and he reached Chicago before I could inform him of 
the abrupt termination of the case. 

But for the death of a member of his family Senator Oscaz 
UnvErwoop would also have made the journey. He offered 
gladly to make a deposition as to my character, loyalty, and 
patriotism. Likewise our honored Speaker, CHAMP CLARK, who 
gave me a copy of a letter he had previously written denoune- 
ing this prosecution in the strongest possible terms, would have 
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made the trip to Madison, if he could have appointed a Speaker 
pro tempore for more than a day. How strong the ties are that 
we form in this body I have tested in my own experience, and 
the recollection of the devoted friendships of these men and 
others whom I can not name will never be effaced from my 
mind and heart as long as life shall last. 

FINAL DEFEAT. 


Defeated in court, my political foes sought to convey the im- 
pression in the newspapers by announcing an appeal that justice 
had failed, but as the Attorney General has refused their de- 
mand, their purpose to hold this charge over my head in the 
courts has failed. Now they must come out in the open ;-now they 
must reveal themselves, their candidates, and their false issues. 
I shall meet them-fearlessly on my whole record. I have had in 
mind but one goal, the public welfare; to that goal I followed but 
one pathway and one principle—the truth and the right—and I 
have but one motive—love of my fellow men, love of country. 

With a faith, therefore, firmly founded on the knowledge of 
the rectitude of my intentions, the sanity of my convictions, and 
the unselfishness of my efforts in the discharge of my duties 
as a Member of Congress, I shall again await, as often before, 
the verdict of approval of the supreme court which, under 
God, passes final judgment upon our records as public servants. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to withdraw the resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman does not have to obtain leave. 
The gentleman withdraws the resolution. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 3689. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to cancel 
or readjust the screen-wagon contract of H. H. Hogan at Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; and 

S. 3648. An act for the retirement of public-school teachers of 
the District of Columbia. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9314, 
the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Humpnureys in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and wish in this connection to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. I desire to know whether the paragraph that is about 
to be read ends with line 12, on page 9, or terminates on line 8. 
It will be noticed there is a proviso which directly affects the 
matter in the preceding lines, beginning on line 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state that in his opinion 
the paragraph ends with line 12, page 9. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Very well, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising in 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service and to extend the commercial and 
other interests of the United States and to meet the necessary ex- 
penses attendant upon the execution of the neutrality act, to be ex- 
7 ane pursuant to the uirements of section 291 of the Revised 

tatutes, $700,000, to be immediately available, together with the 
unexpend balance of the appropriation made for this object for the 
pou year 1918, which is hereby reappropriated and made available for 
` Provised, That in his discretion the President may employ part of 
this fund for payment for personal services in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere, notwithstanding the provisions of any other law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph. We have two provisions here that are sub- 
ject to points of order, that making immediately available this 
very large appropriation of $700,000 for an item where the ap- 
propriation last year was but $150,000, and the proviso leaving 
it in the discretion of the President to employ this fund for 
personal service in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law. I may say that 
in conference with the chairman of the Commitfee on Appro- 
priations he advised me that the Department had not made any 
estimate for this service for the remainder of the present fiscal 
year, but that if it was urgently necessary it could be done when 
the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which is to be reported 
in a few days to the House, would be considered in the Senate. 
I believe this appropriation of $150,000 has been increased by 


a deficiency appropriation running to several hundred thousand 
dollars already during the present fiscal year. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, the reason for this provision is 
that it is out of this fund that the State Department pays, to a 
great extent now, the secret service and proposes to pay all of 
the additional secret service that it will have to employ during 


the next year. That secret service, as the gentleman is aware, 
has done à remarkably beneficial work for this country and for 
our allies since the war began, This appropriation had been 
$200,000. Last year it was cut down to $150,000 upon the 
suggestion of the Secretary of State that he did not need any 
more than $150,000, but after this bill was passed last year 
the war broke out and a great deal more money has been needed 
in carrying on the secret-service work, and the secret-service 
pad in the State Department is principally pald for from this 
und. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall the testimony of Secretary 
Lansing, before the Committee on Appropriations, the Presi- 
dent has allotted a considerable amount of the $100,000,000 
emergency appropriation to the department for utilization for 
this very purpose of advancing the secret-service work and 
detecting spies and enemies of the Government. 

Mr. FLOOD. He has; but the President dislikes to do that; 
and they prefer to have it in this appropriation, and in order 
to make it effective the Secretary stated to the committee that 
it would be necessary to have some men of high class employerl 
in the District who would stay here for the purpose of giving 
direction to the secret-service force of the State Department, 
and he was exceedingly anxious that he be permitted to em- 
ploy a few men here, and that proviso was inserted to meet the 
provision of law that prevented that very thing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can we have the assurance of the chair- 
man of the committee, because it has been a moot question be- 
tween the respective Committees of Foreign Affairs and Ap- 
propriations as to whether any appropriation in the Diplomatic 
and Consular appropriation bills should be utilized for the 
payment of clerical services in the District of Columbia, that 
in case this proviso is allowed to remain in the bill and the war 
is ended when the next Diplomatic and Consular appropriation 
bill is under consideration, that he will eliminate this proviso? 

Mr. FLOOD. I give the gentleman the assurance that if I 
am on the committee I shall vote to do that, aud I believe that 
will be the action of the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any serious objection 
to having the words “immediately available” stricken out? 
I am pressing the point of order largely upon the suggestion 
of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, who stated 
that it could be submitted to the Senate and presented as a 
part of the urgent deficiency bill. I desire in no wise to restrict 
in amount or activity the work of the State Department in 
ferreting out spies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemaa has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would ask for three 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. : 

Mr. FLOOD. When does the gentleman think that appro- 
priation can be made? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The urgent deficiency bill will be the next 
appropriation bill, I am informed, that will be brought in the 
House for consideration. It will be brought up very shortly 
and will likely pass before this bill is finally enacted. 

Mr. FLOOD. Well, I think with that statement that there 
is no objection to striking those words out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order, except as to the words “to be imme- 
diately available.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment. 
Page 9, line 6, strike out the word “final” and insert the word 
“fiscal.” It is merely a typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Contribution to the maintenance of the International Bureau of 
baked aier and Measures, in conformity with the terms of the convention 

ay 24, 1875, the same to be paid, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State, to said bureau on its certificate of apportionment, $2,595. 
Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, for fiye minutes to 
speak on a subject not connected with this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. : 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, there has been some complaint 
throughout the press of the Nation and probably on the part of 
parents of soldiers abroad in respect to mail not being properly 
delivered to them. In view of the very splendid speech made 
by the able gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] the 
other day, a little later on in my remarks I am going to ask 
leave to incorporate a letter which I have received from the 
Postmaster General to a very large extent explaining the delay. 
Of course the Post Office Department makes no denial of the 
fact but what there are delays, and I am going to call upon 
every Member of this House to read his statement. In my 
opinion the Postmaster General has done everything that is 
humanly possible in order to get the mails promptly to the 
soldiers abroad. He has selected Mr. John Clark, formerly of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to be director of postal affairs on our fighting front. 

It has been my pleasure to know Mr. Clark rather intimately 
for 15 or 18 years. I am sure in five minutes’ conversation 
with Mr. Clark any Member of this House would be impressed 
with Mr. Clark’s greatness. I am sure that in one hour's in- 
terview with him in regard to postal facilities, he could con- 
vince any Member of the House that few and far between are 
the men in this country who know more about the mails than 
he does. Mr. Clark was selected for this work; he did not 
seek it himself. He was selected solely because of his great 
ability to do this line of work. He is not only over there in 
person, but his own boy is fighting in the trenches side by 
side with other soldiers, and, if I mistake not, another son is 
in a cantonment in this country. Now, I am informed that 
there has been no complaint about mails failing to reach our 
naval forces in Buropenn waters. The director of mails of 
England, over here a short time ago, informed our postal au- 
thorities that England had the same trouble that we are having 
now, and they had it for six months. The trouble comes, gen- 
tlemen, because the troops as yet are not stationary. They 
are moving from point to point and place to place. After these 
mails are delivered at the distributing place, wherever that 
may be, the mail is then taken charge of exclusively by the 
military branch of our Government, and I am not going to say, 
nor does the Post Office Department say, that even the mili- 
tary authorities should be blamed or criticized in failing to get 
the mail properly to the soldiers 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for an 
inquiry ? 

Mr. COX. In a moment—because our troops are being shifted 
from point to point and place to place, and it makes it very 
difficult to forward the mail to the addressees. Now I yield for 
a question, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Do I understand that the mail 
from here to our soldiers in France goes to Paris for redistribu- 
tion? 

Mr. COX. Not quite all of it-—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I did not know—— 

Mr. COX. I do not think quite all of it, but a majority of it 
probably does, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I should think it would be wholly 
unnecessary for any of it to go there. 

Mr. COX. Now, when we consider, gentlemen, for a moment 
that the mail which reached Paris between the 21st and 23d 
of December comprised 30,000 sacks of field mail, which re- 
quired 90 freight cars to carry that mail from port of landing 
to the final distribution, we begin to get some idea of the tre- 
mendous task the War Department is up against in order to 
get this mail over there. The criticism carried in the press of 
the country I think has mainly been directed against the Post 
Office Department. I say the Post Office Department is not 
criticizing the military branch of the Government and I am 
not criticizing it, far from it; but if there is any fault to be 
found; and I do not think there is any, even in the remotest 
degree it is in the military branch because of the incapacity to 
get mail to soldiers who are constantly being shifted from point 
to point and from place to place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
as a part of my remarks a letter which I received from Mr. 
Praeger, Second Assistant Postmaster General, a letter which 
he directed to Chairman Moon, of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, and a resumé or explanation of the ap- 
parent delay of mail in reaching.our forces abroad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 


mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
certain documents Which he has indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I want to say that due to the great courtesy of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] I was permitted yesterday to examine 
the material which he proposes to insert in the RECORD, 


I think it is a valuable contribution to the somewhat volumi- 
nous literature on this subject, and I hope that it may go into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] a 
question. 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It will take but a moment. Of - 
course mail addressed by any person in the United States to a 
soldier in France is simply addressed to the soldier, care of the 
American Expeditionary Force; rarely, if ever, is the battalion, 
regiment, or company placed on the envelope. Sometimes it is. 

Mr. COX. That is true. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, naturally that must go 
into the hands of a competent military person in France or 
they would never know where the man was. There is no such 
individual in Paris who does know. Now, I just assume that 
if the Post Office Department is sending all this mail to Paris 
it then has to be sent to some other place, because there is no 
one in Paris that knows where those men are, absolutely no 
one. That can be said without qualification: They may know 
where some of them are, but there is no place where they really 
know except in the Division of Intelligence on the General Staff, 
in one place. It is a problem we know nothing whatever about, 
and I am interested to know that this gentleman, Mr. Clark, who 
is said to be a very competent man, is going over to take charge 
of it. But I would like to suggest this, that if the Post Office 
Department sends a man over to take charge of it, let him have 
complete charge of it and organize the Post Office Department 
over there so that it will take into contemplation the peculiari- 
ties of the situation. Even that would not explain the long 
delays in mail coming from that country here. say I give an 
illustration? 

Mr. COX. Surely. 

Mr. MILLER nt “Minnesota. I wrote a letter in Paris. I 
think it was about the middle of October. I arrived here on the 
30th day of November, and I got here the very day that letter 
arrived in Washington. I did not start until the middle of 
November. Now, there was a month that was lost somewhere. 
Possibly the letter may have been in the censor's hands. If I 
understood the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] 
the other day, most of the mail coming from Europe here is 
coming with reasonable celerity. 

Mr. COX. That is what the Post Office Department says. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. There are many instances, how- 
ever, quite to the contrary, but it is the mail from here over 
there and not the mail from there here. What observation I 
was able to make is entirely in harmony with the very ex- 
haustive study of the question made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers], and is clearly set forth in the 
House. And I think the Post Office Department has a lot tp do. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will be pleased to, but I do 
not know anything about the subject. 

Mr. COX. I want to put this query to the gentleman: Flas 
the gentleman taken this subject up with the postal authorities 
down here? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
interest in it. 

Mr. COX. I will say this—and I think I can speak for the 
Post Office Department—they would not only court criticisms 
but inquiries from the Members of the House and take these 
questions up with the proper authorities, and I think the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota could probably get considerable in- 
formation, if he would make an inquiry, that he would not like 
to put in the Recorp, such as I have with me now, and if I 
would put it in I would probably strike it out for fear we 
might get up some friction between the Post Office Department 
and the Military Establishment until the two lines of work are 
thoroughly worked out between the Post Office Department on 
the one side and the military branch on the other. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have just come from a hearing which is 
being conducted by the Committee on Expenditures in the Post 
Office Department on this general question, and the testimony, 
apparently from men who are thoroughly familiar with the 
inside of the postal situation, indicates that the delay in a 
large measure occurs at the Chelsea terminal in New York 
City after the letters and packages come in from their various 
points of mailing and before they are put upon the steamer and 
destined to Europe. Has the gentleman any information to that 
effect? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


No; because I have no personal 
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Mr. COX. Mr, Chairman, I ask for three minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
three minutes more, out of order. 
a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROGERS. This testimony continues that the delay in- 
volving censoring is sometimes a matter of weeks just in New 
York City before the letter or parcel starts on its way. Has the 
gentleman any information that is specifically directed to that 
phase of the situation? 

Mr. COX. No; Ihave not. The Post Office Department does 
not seem to think the delay occurs there. We appropriated 
this year, as I recall now, $1,600,000 to take charge of our 
censorship bureau in the city of New York. I think if the gen- 
tlemen will read this statement that I am now putting in the 
Recorp they will find the Post Office Department clears itself of 
that charge. 

Now, just one further thought. Some one stated here the 
other day that there were not enough postal employees abroad. 
There were not many who went over there in the first instance, 
probably less than 40, but in the last three weeks I think 26 
additional have gone over, and it becomes a question of trans- 
portation to get the clerks in this country transported to France. 
So they are putting over there all the employees they can pos- 
sibly get their hands upon and they can get transportation for 
to handle the postal affairs in France. 

Mr. DILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I will. 

Mr. DILL. Does the matter to be put in the Recorp show the 
number of employees in the postal service in France? 

Mr. COX. As I recall now by the evidence before the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, it was about 40. 

Mr. DILL. I wondered whether what the gentleman is going 
to print would show the number. 

Mr. COX. No; it does not show it. Since that time there 
have been some 25 or 30 who have gone over. 

Mr. DILL. Does the gentleman know whether there has been 
any increase in the number of employees? 

Mr. COX. Twenty-five or thirty have gone over in the last 
two or three weeks. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is the Government experiencing any diffi- 
culty in finding means to transport 40 or 50 men to France? 

Mr. COX. The transportation problem is a very serious one. 

Mr. KEARNS. How, then, would they undertake to trans- 
port over there a million men, or 500,000 men, if they are hay- 
ing trouble in getting 40 or 50 over? 

Mr. COX. The gentleman had better address that inquiry to 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What explanation does the Post Office 
Department give for the enormous loss of packages sent over 
there? 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will read this statement, I 
think, he will find that there are not many packages lost. 
Ordinarily a parcel-post package will not travel nearly as fast 
as a letter. A man over there gets a letter saying that a pack- 
age has been sent. The package does not arrive at the same 
time as the letter, and the man writes back that the package 
has not come. There is a complaint. Before the department 
here can get out a tracer for that package, in many, many cases, 
to see where it was lost, a letter comes back from the receiver 
of the package stating that it has reached its destination all 
right, 

Ar. GREEN of Iowa. I had a series of complaints from a 
number of parties, which indicated that quite a large percent- 
age of the packages were lost. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana to extend his remarks as indicated? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Post Orricr DEPARTMENT, 
* Washington, February 7, 1018. 


The gentleman from Indiana asks for 
Is there objection? [After 


Hon. WILLIAM E. Cox, 
. House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Cox: In view of the very 
in the Army Postal Service abroad, I am bare ag ys herewith a copy 
of a letter, and its accompanying inclosures, which I have this day ad- 
dressed to the Hon, Joun A. Moon, chairman of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, House of Representatives. 

Yours, very truly, 


eat interest you have taken 


OTTO PRAEGER, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


Fesrvcary 7, 1918. 
Hon. Jon x A. Moox, 
Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am transmitting herewith some informa- 
tion on the handling of the expediti mails in France, which I think 
will interest you in view of the speech of Representative ROGERS, of 
Massachusetts, > 
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We are sending more than a million letters and considerably morc 
than a million pieces of parcel post and papers to the soldiers in France 
each month, and naturally there are complaints, especially in the first 
60 days after arrival of the troops in the field. The extracts of letters 
I submit and the inspectors’ reports show that these-complaints arise 
or immediately after the arrival of each division sent abroad. Com 
plaints about the mail first came from certain regiments of Regulars, the 
earliest troops sent across, The complaints from this source soon cease. 
Next came complaints from certain units, such as Coast Artillery, Quar 
termaster Corps, and field clerks. Next, the railway engineers went 
across, and complaints were numerous and vigorous. Gradually they 
died out, and now we do not get one a week. Next, certain regiments 
from New England crossed to France, and numerous complaints fol 
lowed. They have not yet ceased, as Representatie Rocrrs'’s letters 
show, but they are growing less. Since then the so-called rainbow 
division has gone to the front, and the Post Office Department is In the 
midst of complaints from that source, but it will pass over as soon 
as the division gets into a settled location and schooled in the handling 
of its own mail. Other divisions will go, and their mall communications 
will be temporarily disturbed. Does it not mean something that the 
Regulars are getting their mail, that the railway engineers no longer 
have reason to complain, and that the complaints of the later-arrived 
troops are already beginning to fall off? 

Again; complaints about mail from the boys at the front to the dear 
ones at home are few and far between, less than a dozen a month, and 
these sometimes deal with the censorship delays, as is disclosed between 
the letter date within and the date of the postmark. The same force 
that is handling the mail to the soldiers is handling it from the soldiers. 
The difference is that the Post Office Department delivers the individual 
mail pieces into the hands of the addressees in the States, whereas it 
does not deliver mail to the addressees in France, but turns it over in 
bulk to the military authorities who distribute the mail to the individual 
soldiers. The mail passes out of the authority of the Post Office Depart 
ment some time before it is delivered to the individual soldier. Is there 
no significance in the fact that the postal authorities in France who 
handle the mail going to shifting military units at the front is the same 
force that brings the mail back to the home folks without giving rise 
to complaints? 

It is necessary to bear in mind certain facts to arrive at a conclusion 
about the mail service to the troops in France: 

First. That the Post Office Department does not deliver the mail to 
the individual soldiers, but to the properly accredited military authori- 
ties in bulk just as it comes from the United States. 

Second. That mail to the soldiers is not distributed in France, but is 
made up to companies in New York and Chicago, and these lead-sealed 
sacks are never opened after they leave New York until the military 
mail eh at opens them at the headquarters of the troops, when lie de- 
livers the letters, papers, or parcels to the individual soldiers. Only 
mail from the soldiers going to the United States is distributed by the 
postal clerks in France. 

Third. That mail for the troops does not accumulate in any postal 
station, except such mail as the mail orderlies have not been able to 
deliver, or mail for such units as are on the move or whose location 
for war reasons the military authorities are not ready to disclose to the 
postal authorities. 

Fourth. That mail for the troops Is not sent to Paris except for such 
troops as may be located in Paris, but all mail for troops whose location 
has been furnished to the postal authorities by the commanding general 
of the lines of communication is sent from the port of debarkation direct 
to the points where the troops are located. 

Fifth. That the mail is transmitted by every available steamer, by 
every available train in France, and should easily reach the regimental 
and Sse igi 4 headquarters of the troops in from 15 to 30 days’ time. 
The Post Office Department has no jurisdiction over the mail after the 
unopened sacks haye been turned over to the military mall ordcrlies, 
but it is informed that the individual soldiers get their letters, parcels, 
etc., promptly, and that if there is any delay it ts due to the fact that 
the soldier is not with his company at the time the mail arrives, or 
that the mail has been insufficiently or incorrectly addressed, or that the 
N itself shifted location shortly before the mail arrived. 

The attached memorandum, with the excerpts from the inspectors’ 
reports and from numerous letters of appreciation written by mail 

trons who once bitterly complained about the service, may help to 
hrow light on a subject so little understood. 

Very sincerely, yours. OTTO PRARGER, 
Sccond Assistant Postmaster General. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 7, 1948. 
MEMORANDUM OF MAIL SERVICE TO FRANCE. 


Many obstacles have been faced and overcome by the United States 
Postal Service in establishing and carrying on the present mail service 
to and from the American Army in France. This difficult war service 
has been operated to date as ey, and efficiently as could be 
expected under the circumstances. By adding rapidly to the forco ot 

tal experts in France and by bettering, as fast as possible, the system 
of distribution at our camps and bases in France, the military mail 
service has been steadily 1 

The charges of delay and nondelivery of mail of all classes from 
the United States to soldiers and officers of our forces abroad, made in 
the House of Representatives February 5 by the Hon. JoHN J. ROGERS, 
of Massachusetts, it is Sei shown, relate to a comparatively small 

rt of this military mail. Such delays as have occurred have been due 
n the main to conditions over which the post office has no control. 

This statement is made in order that some of the difficult factors 
entering into this pora: problem may be fully understood. true, 
as stated by the Postmaster General January 31 in answer to House 
resolution 232, that the time in transit of the bulk of the mall from 
the United States to units of our Army in France has been from 15 to 
30 days. But it is likewise true that after passing into the hands of 
the military authorities the mail has to be distributed and often re- 
addressed and remailed before reaching the addressees, a process not in 

tal hands and one into which delays have at times entered. And 
t is also true that units have been frequently moved, and that con- 
siderable time has elapsed, amounting in instances to two weeks, before 
the United States Postal Service in France for war reasons has been 
advised of the new address of the regiment or unit thus moved. 

It is admitted that mail from France is reaching addressees — tas 
* on 

mili- 


country as promou as the present conditions of ocean tran: 
pomii oo statement, therefore, deals only with the outgo: 
mail, 
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Letters, papers, and parcels addressed to American soldiers and officers 
in France are made up at special terminals at Chicago and New York 
into direct sealed sacks and pouches addressed by companies to — 
ments or other units, These sealed pouches and sacks go direct by the 
first available dispatch from Atlantic ports to the port of debarkation 
in France, and thence direct to the postal station in France nearest the 
camp of the unit to which they are addressed. Each regiment or unit 
sends a military truck to this postal station for its mail. The mail is 
— pa eae truck from the postal station to the military post office of 
each unit. ee 

The bulk of the Army mail from the United States does not go 
Taronga Paris but is taken direct, as stated above, from the port of 
son nn either by military trains or regular train service to the 

stal station. 

Pe Thá opinion expressed by the Hon. Jonx F. MILLER, of Washington, 
while Sonesta nen Mr. Rocers in the course of the latter's $ $ 
that this mail passes through Paris and is delayed by congestion there 
was evidently based upon Mr. MILLER'S observation of our large postal 


our own Armies and in the armies of our allies. ey are subject to 
call to any part of the line, from Italy to Belgium. Mail for them can 
be better and more expeditiously handled at Paris. The undeliverable 
letters pass through Paris to a special American postal station, where 
it ae over to the Army and given what corresponds to“ directory 
service.” 

The specific complaints cited by Mr. Rogers class into two groups. 
The one group has to do with mail to members of the Medical and 
Signal Corps; the other, with mail addressed to New England regiments, 
the One hundred and first and One hundred and second and to the 
Rainbow Division. The reasons why mail to members of the Medical 
and Signal Corps is especially subject to delay are stated above. Of- 
ficers and men in those particular services are transferred frequently, 
and entire units are often moved hurriedly. When a unit is moved, 
and this applies to Infantry and Artillery also, the Postal Service may 
not send mail for the units so moved to the new addresses until au- 
thorized to do so by the military authorities, as some of these movements 
of units have been part of secret plans. At times the Post Office De- 
partment has been compelled to continue sending mail to the old ad- 
dresses, although postal men know the unit in question had been moved. 

The complaints as to letters, papers, and parcels, ad to New 
England troops, but repeat the experience of the department. When 
an American division lands in France, it is likely to moved several 
times before being permanently placed in some one sector of the front. 
During this interval of movement through some three or four camps, the 
regular and 2 delivery of mail from the United States is not 
always possible. his is true both because of postal and military 
reasons, 


specify in any one instance, 
ained, was Properly addressed. 
0 


oes not appear, unfortunately is very large. 
All such mail must go to Arm headquarters for “ director. service. 
way re ng upo 

letters to the addressee in Fra 


mall is not allowed to lie dead an 
— / field post offices to a postal s 
warde 


bags and 
port. It 


partment has done its utmost to surmount these difficulties and has 
succeeded beyond its expectations. Twenty-one thousands sacks of 
Christmas parcels for our soldiers abroad were dispatched from New 
York December 3 on one ship alone and arrived at a French port on 
December 20. All this mail was turned over from our 25 postal stations 
in France to the gfe authorities for delivery by December 24 and 
25, as is shown by the following Associated Press dispatch from Paris 
on December 27: 


FOUR CARS OF BELATED MAIL REACH TROOPS IN FRANCE, 
“ PARIS, DECEMBER 27. 
Four carloads of Christmas mail, which arrived at a French port 
from the United States, were forwarded to-day for delivery at the 


headquarters of the regimental units of the American expeditionar: 
hristmas mail, which consisted of 30,000 


forces. The bùlk of the C 
LVI 
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sacks and required 90 freight cars to move, was delivered at head- 
quarters of the various units on or before Christmas Day, but a storm 
at sea delayed for three days the arrival of the mail sent forward 


8 
8 ides the mall delivered by the Army post office there were several 
h 


carloads of large pocese. each weighing more than 7 pounds, which 
were handied by the Quartermaster’s tment.” 

The American Postal Service has been aided in reaching its high 
state of efficiency in the United States to-day by thorough consideration 
of complaints of inadequacy of service. When the complaints are 
found to be just, steps are taken to find remedies. Our present service 
in France is no exception. All complaints received are given thorough 
study by the proper postal officials. Following is a summarization of 
complaints which were referred to a post-office ctor assigned to the 
7 States Army Postal Service. The text of the inspector’s reports 

given: 


Subject: United States Army Postal Service in France. Complaints 
against the service. x 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICE or Inspector, Division, 


Paris, France, December 3, 1917. 


Cuter Inspector, Washington, D. C.: 

In further reference to your letters of September 28 and October 2, 
transmitting a number of complaints relative to the alleged nonreceipt 
by addressees with the forces in France of letter and parcel mail, I 
have to submit herewith the correspondence in 18 of these cases which 
have been investigated by me. Twelve cases are still on hand, the an- 
swers to which have not received, although ample time has elapsed. 
A subsequent report will be rendered on the cases still pending. 

This report should be handed to the Second Assistant for his personal 
information. The results of the investigation show hardly without 
an exception that all mail has reached the addressees, and that the 
complaints are due wholly to ignorance of the prevailing conditions of 
slow transportation across the Atlantic and impatience on the part of 
senders and addressees. It is hoped that when the general condition 
of slow transportation is better understood throughout the United 
States that such complaints will cease or that the addressees will re- 
frain from making a complaint until sufficient time has elapsed. 

It is unnecessary to enter into detail in this A a concerning each 
individual case, the file submitted as an exhibit fully explaining each 
complaint. The names and general details of each case are submitted, 
however, merely as a matter of record. A full idea of the complaint, 
however, will be obtained by reading each case. I su t that the files 
in each case be retained at the department, and that if correspondence 
be had with the complainants that the result of the investigation be 
communicated only. This is 2 in order that the department may 
retain and be in possession of the files if needed at a later date for any 


purpose; 
o. 1. Helmer J. Johnson, Sixteenth Infantry, wrote his mother that 
he was sending her money every month. His mother reported through 
Congressman J. H. DAVIDSON t she had never received any. Com- 
peat was made as to the loss of mail, but investigation shows that 

ohnson never sent any money by mail, but made an allotment through 
the Army Bae which was handled in an entirely different manner. 

No. 2. Mr. W. B. Clarkson, of San Antonio, makes complaint that he 
had sent his son, Lieut. W. P. Clarkson, of the 8 xth Infantry, 
10 parcels of cigarettes, and that his son reported he had received 
none of them. Investigation shows he had ved to date eight pack- 
ages of cigarettes and all were in condition, and that he is now 
receiving all his mail. No reason to believe the other two parcels re- 
ported sent were lost, as they will be received in due time. 

No. 3. Dr. V. J. Irwin, of Springfield, Mass., complains that his son 
Corpl. Charles R. Irwin, of the Twenty-sixth Infantry, had not received 
any mail from home. The addressee advises that he received nine let- 
ters recently. He did not 1 how many he received before. No reason 
to believe any of his mail is lost. 

No. 4. Mrs. J. McCurdy, of Chicago, complains that she has written 
to Pyt. H. E. McCurdy, of the Seventeenth ö Fifth Regiment 
Marines, but he has received none of her letters. vt. McCurdy ad- 
vises I have every reason to believe I have received all mail sent me.” 
No mail lost in this case. 

No. 5. Frank R. Davies, of Sheepshead Bay, N. T., complains that 
he has written to Pvt. Lester S. Davi of the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, but that the addressee has received none of his letters. Pvt. 
Davies advises me that he has received all of his letters up to date. 

No. 6. Mrs. Annie J. Wharton, of Homewood, III., complains that she 
has written numerous letters to Lieut. James F. Wharton, Military Re- 
serve Corps, who advises he has received none of her letters. leut. 
Wharton advises me that he has received 19 letters from her, and gives 
a list of them with dates. No delay and no loss in this case. . 

No. 7. Miss Kathryn M. Kehoe, of Brooklyn, N. Y., complains, Sep- 
tember 12, that she has received only two letters from Pyt. John Addy, 
of the Eleventh Engineers, who left New York July 14. She hardly had 
time to receive more in that short time, as letters usually take 30 days. 


Addy says he has word from Miss Kehoe that she has received 6 of 
his letters. He says he received 24 from her. No loss and no reason 
for complaint. 


No. 8. Miss M. Currier, of Haverhill, Mass, makes complaint that 
she has written to Patrick J. Lucey, of Company B, Fourteenth Engi- 
neers, and that he has received none of her letters, Lucey advises that 
he has received all letters and parcels from her and that none are lost, 

No. 9. Miss Vernitta Eves, of St. Louis, complains that Edgar Denni- 
son, Twelfth Engineers, left the United States on July 26 and that 
by September 8 (43 days) she had heard from him only once. Some 
transports take 22 days to cross. She is therefore getting good service 
if she heard from him that quick, and should commend the postal de- 
partment rather than enter a complaint. Edgar Dennison says he has 
received all letters from her. No loss and no reason for complaint. 

0. . Mary E. Boyle, of Flushing, N. X., makes complaint, under 
date of September 24, that she has been writing to Sergt. Thomas P. 
Connors, Eleventh Engineers, and has not received a reply. I com- 
municated with Connors and he states he received a letter from Mary E. 
Boyle dated September 21, in which she stated she had received letters 
Nos. 1 and 2 from him. e complainant has, therefore, misrepresented 
the facts in her complaint. (See correspondence.) 

No. 11. Mr. Frank Mahnke, of Brooklyn, N. Y., complains that he 
has written to his son, Pyt. W. Mahnke, Quartermaster’s Department, 
but his son advises him that he has received no letters from home. Pyt. 
Mahnke advises me he has received three letters from home, one taking 
20 and the other 30 days to reach him. He is getting good service, 
and there is no basis for complaint. 
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No. 12. Bernard White, of ‘Watseka, III., complains that he has writ- 
ten to Lrenus J. Feffer, of the Sixt ‘infan „ but that Feffer has 
not recetved his letters. Feffer advises he has received two letters from 
White recently. | 
No. 13. Mrs. D. B. Inman, ef Havre de Grace, Md., complains that her 
husband, D. B. Inman, of the ‘Medical Supply Depot, has received but 
one letter from ber. Inman states his letters have been coming along 
very well paces Bard past six weeks. One letter be received in 19 days 
and another in days. The latter was due to infrequent sailings, 
same thing happening to mall for postal headquarters and others. No 
mail lost and no basis for complaint. 
No. 14. The complaint of Mrs. Virginia Neal, Tuscon, Ariz., has no 
g on the French service and s be investigatod at Tueson, 


2. t 
No. 15. R. D. Rhodes, of Newcastle, Pa., complains that some music 
sent him from France by Harvey Bush, Fifth Engineer Corps, not re- 
cei Our records show no irt 
about 34 sacks of mall awaiting this regiment, which has been held 
some time. Co with R. D. Rhodes and ask him where Harvey 
Bush is and with what outfit. 

No. 16, E. D. Wolsard, of Pittston, Pa., complains he has not heard 
from his son in France. He does not know whether his son has written 
or not, but just thinks so. He does not give the name of his son, so 
no enn be done here in France. I suggest writing to him from 
the department and asking him If he has Penta 

No. 17. Representative Steenerson ‘complains that Mrs. Harry E. 
‘Gladman, Washington, D. C., has not heard from J. L. Stoddart, of 
United States Army, Base Hospital 10, who advises others he has 
“written her. He advises me he has written her three letters. 1 sug- 
175 investigation at Washington to sec if she has not received these 
‘letters by now. 

No. 18. Mrs. J. W. Fuller, of San Antonio, Tex., complains that tet- 
lers and parcels sent to Lyda C. King. a nurse in Hospital 2, France, 
have not been received. Lyda C. King states she has received two 
letters and two pareels. It is not stated how mapy letters were writ- 
iten, so there is no way to tell here if a Secs lost. 

en answers have been received the other few complaints on 
hand a supplementary report will be submitted, but it is believed some 
will not answer, as they are receiving their mail and pay no further 
attention to the investigation. 


(Signed) W. A. KENYON, 
Post Office Inspector, L. S. Army Postal Service, France, | 
Eighteen complaints and correspondence submitted herewith, 


PARIS, FRANCE, January N, 2918. | 
CHI INSPECTOR, ? 
Washington, D. C. 


the itr 


rt covers investigation separate cases. ‘Numerous cases are 
SEN on band, the answers to which have not been received. A subse- 
quent report will : cov cases stil) outstanding. 


addressees, i 
prevailing condi- 


purpose. 
mdence be had with the complainants, the result of the investiga 
— should be communicated. r 


. W ora France, 
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teenth Railway 

eers, France, but that he repes having received only two ietters 

f * present time he has received all of 
is ma 


No, 3. Mr. A. W. Hurley, Pawhuska, Okla., complains that if the 40 
or 50 letters that he has written Capt Thomas D. Hurley. United States 
Army 1 he, Capt. Hurley, has recet none of them. 
Addressee states that he has received so far 29 letters from members of 
his family. No doubt in due time he will receive all the mall sent him. 

No. 4. John L. Fitzgerald, Pittsfield, Mass., complains that he has 
sent a parcel containing miscellaneous articles to Corpl. W. F, Fitz- 
gerald, Company D. Fourteenth Railway Engineers, but that the ad- 
dressee rts that he received only the razor and strop, with many 
articles ssing. Addressee advises that the parcel was received in 
. 8 2 with no loss. Absolutel 

o. 5. M. 
letters and his friends nine letters to M. 
Ambulance Corps, Section 9. 
them. Addressee states that he has 
father and five from his friends. No doubt he will receive all in due 
time. He complained of slow delivery of his mail m first arriving in 
France. This delay is.due, without doubt, to the fact that the United 
States Army amb: ce service with the French and British have fre- 
quently had the numbers chan ; also that all of this mail is handled 
by the American field office. Conditions in the mail room of the Ameri- 
ean field service in the early days of the war were not favorable, which 
no doubt accounts for the sig: in the receipt of mail. 

No. 6..Mrs. John S. Boyd, Pittsburgh, Fa., complains that John S. 
Boyd, Fifteenth United States Engineers, has failed to receive $10 in 
money which was sent him and also no packages of tobacco which have 
been sent him, The addressee advises that he has received the $10 and 
also all parcels sent to him 


- The 


been cha: 
ing his 
co. 


no loss in this case. 


Aviation Service, about one dozen 
but.one letter has been received. 


ged 
letters regularly, and that he has received many ‘parcels. He 
mp however, that he has not yet received all the parcels which 
a roar: Saye 3 been sent him. These parcels will no doubt reach him 
ue . 
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No. S. Mrs. W. C. Strange. Columbia. S. C., cam 
oceasio: 1 to her husband. 
„ Unt States und 


h ‘Engineers in France. We have ; 


FEBRUARY 9, 


plains that 


written on several ns 
Willis C. St quartermaster, tat 

has -received no letters from her. Investigation deve 
Strange has received 25 letters. Ille states that several 
present outstanding, accordi to numbers. This is not unusual, as 
some mails. reach ce earlier than those ously dispatched. 

No. 9. Mr. John A. Loughenry, St. Claire, that John J. 
\Loughenry,' Company E, enty-sixth Infantry, has failed to get rs 
and packages sent bim. The addressee states that he has rece B jgn — 
— ‘: . one paper since being in France. Apparently some parcels 

No. 10. Mr. Davis Brown, Albany, Ga., complains that his son. Lieut. 
Jerome H. Brown, Company L, 3 Infantry, has failed to 
receive letters written to him. Lieut. states that be is receiving 
his mail regularly now, but that 2 mailed an October 19 and 
November 17 have not arrived. o doubt Lieut. Brown will receive 


kages due time. 

No. 11. Mr. A. C. Baker, ‘New York, complains that his son, Pvt. 
Baker, Company E. Nineteenth Engineers, has failed to receive any 
letters or s sent him from home. ‘Pvt. Baker states that he has 
received mail from home, including the packages, which is in all 
about 50 letters and 5 or 6 packages, and that he has written his folks 
every time he has received mail. 

{ 3 — ae Baum, of 1 N. To 8 
many letters sent one package vu. n k- 
wood, First ‘Trench rs or the 


Mortar Battery, and that none of her 

— has been received by him. Lockwood 

ceived about 15 letters and 2 ' 
No. 13. Mrs. S. L Littlefield, she has 

frequently written Leon M. Littlefield, Headquarters Divisional Sw ly 

Company, and that he He lies Phat 

haus received at lenst 12 or 14 letters and one package of —— and 


No. 15. The family of Lieut. ce ent, United 
States Reserves, complains from Severville, N. J., tha they ‘have writ- 
ten him many letters, incl one registered, and that none of them 
has Treeei 7 EY ssee Advises that he has received to 
Spinto nt doug fo thal net aes 
opinion y s not.due to the e in France. T 
matter has been taken up in ce with the Ai h unrters. 25 

No. 16. Mrs. S. W. Musseliman, of Perkasie, Pa., that Paul 
F. Mussellman, rni assigned to Medical t, sual - 

enth Regiment, Coast Artillery, has not received any mall whatsoever. 


Paul Mussellman advises that he 

One package 

but this 2 
here 


eomplains letters have been 
sent every week to John M. Luers, Company D, Sixteenth Railway En- 

and that none of them have been received the addressee, 
ddressee states that all of his mall is now being delivered promptly. 
No, 18. Mrs. S. S. Weidmeyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., complains that sho 
has sent about 24 letters, cigarettes, and candy to Ser: Harry C. 
Weidmeyer, Battery E, Seventh Field Artillery, but that he bas re- 
ecived none of them. Harry C. We 
ceived to date 12 8 and 


Battery B. while has addressing his 1 
Batte: which no doubt accounts for loss of some of tha ethene, 
The ure to deliver is ra yen not duc to delinquency on the part of 


ure to properly address the mail. 


(Signed) W. A. KENYON, 
Past Office Inspector, 
United States Army Pos Service. 


The above was not prepared with any thought of its publication. 
These reports in the above circumstances tend to show that in by far 
the majority of cases mail of all classes is reaching the addressees 
in France as promptiy as conld be expected. 

Other sueb reports received by the ye eect state that “a large 
number of letters are returned from the chief surgcon's office, ic 
chief quartermaster, the chief 1 officer, and other such staff corps, 
whose men are detached and located all over France"; that 
French railroad lines are taxed to capacity and their own soldiers’ 
mail is sent by military freight trains“; and that most of the com- 
plaints are due wholly to ignorance on the part of the complainants 


as to the conditions of transportation.” 

Since American soldiers went to France more than 100,000 bags and 
ouches of mail have been dispatched to them and safı landed tn 
i ce without the loss of a bag or pouch. Considerin : oe 

jamage, 


gh bulk, and weight of this mail, complaints o 

and delay have been N Mlle el It is to be ‘remembered that 

this statement deals only with the relatively small quantity of which 
complaint has been Inade, Some delay and possibly some loss, as has 
been shown, is ineyitable under the circumstances. 

The complaints of poor service are given prominence, whereas the 
reports of good service do not reach the public. ‘Che department could 
array an enormous bulk of testimony from our military forces in France 
showing their satisfaction with the service. As has been stated, com- 
plaints are frequent upon the arrival of troops in France, but in very 
many cases. sometimes a few days after the complaints were written 
the complainants write again to thank the Post Office 8 and 
to cay that their correspondents were ‘receiving their mail, as is shown 
by the following synopsis of letters: 

EXTRACTS FROM COMPLAINTS RECEIVED FROM PERSONS IN THIS COUNTRY 
AS TO THE NONRECKIPT OF MAIL BY MEMBERS OF Tun AMERICAN EX- 
PEDITIONARY -FORCES AND EXTRACTS FROM SUBSEQUENT LETTERS AD- 
VISING THAT MAIL IS BEING RECEIVED, 


August 27, 1917, Mrs. Mary Kaplan, 212 West One hundred and 
eleventh Street, New York City, advised that her son, David Kaplan, 
arrived in France July 8 for service with the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment; that a number of letters had been written to him, but that in a 
letter from him dated August 5 he stated that he had mot received a 
single letter from home. 


ptember 7, 1917, Mrs. Ka again wrote the department advising 


that since her, former letter“ my son has acknowledged letters received 
from home,” 
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Wi: E. 

uinby, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, the father of Sergt. Wil- 

1 Ghinby, of the Quartermaster Corps, desired information as to why 

his son could not be delivered, and inclosed en- 

velopes returned to the father. 
u 


August 81. 1917, the postmaster at Chicago wrote that Mr. 


letters addressed to 


November 7, 1917, Mr. ai inby wrote the postmaster at Chicago that 
it appeared there was another Sergt. William Quinby in Paris, to whom 
his son's letters had been delivered; that when this William Quinby 
learned his son's address he turned the letters over to him, and “ since 
that time there has been no troubie.” 


September 7, 1917, Rev. Charles Trowbridge, 402 Cattell Street, 

Easton, Pa., advised that up to August 10 his son had received only 
10 of 24 letters that had been mailed to him and that all mail had been 
addressed in the same way. 
September 30, 1917, Mr. Trowbridge again wrote the department stat- 
ing “ word has been received to-day from my son and he informs me 
that my letters to him are coming regularly, or were up to September 
8, the date of his last letter to me.” 


September 24, 1917, Mary E. Boyle, Flushing, N. X., adyised that 
Sergt. Thomas P. Connors, Company A, Eleventh Railway Engineers, 
a States Army, American Expeditionary Forces, was not receiving 
mail. 

October 5, 1917, Miss Boyle advised that “since writing you I have 
received word that Se Connors received on September 4 a letter 
mailed from Flushing to him on August 11.” 


September 27, 1917, D. S. Middleton, Jeffersonyille, Pa., advised that 
his son had been in France since June 16; that on the 15th of July 
candy was sent him and a week later more candy and razor blades, 
addressed as he advised; that these things had not n received. 

October 12, 1917, Mr. Middleton advised that in a letter from his son 
dated September 16 he stated that he received the box of candy sent 
him July 15 and the razor blades (Sept. 14) sent him on August 16, 
but not the candy sent him on the same cy: “I guess it takes a 
little longer to censor candy than it does razor blades,” 


September 28, 1917, V. J. Irwin, 351 Main Street, Springfield, Mass., 
advised of the nonreceipt of mail by his son with the American expedi- 
tionary- forces. 

November 3, 1917, Mr. Irwin advised the department that he had 
received a letter from his son stating that he received within three days 
four of the letters sent to him. The reason for the delay was that 
the regiment and company were omitted from some cf the addresses, 
the censor haying erased both on the first letter sent. 


October 8, 1917, a telegram was received from John E. Frenning, 
Boston, Mass., advising that since July 1 at different times he had sent 
approximately 80 packages by parcel post to Jack and Alfred Frenning 
also Oliver Beebe, care of 21 Rue Raynouard, Paris, from Belmont and 
Boston, Mass., containing over $150 worth of clothing, but that up to 
September 4 none had been received. 

etober 22, 1917, Mr. Frenning advised, “ Received word last week 
from our two sons that they have received much of the parcel-post 
matter that was sent to them last July.” 


October 4, 1917, Mrs. John J. Fowler, Grahamles, Spring Lake, N. J. 
advised that mail for her son, “Sergt. John C. Fowler,” addr 
„Headquarters Company, Motor Truck Group, American Expeditionary 
Forces,“ was not being received. 7 

October 17, 1917. rs. Fowler advised the department: “Thank 
you so much for your information regarding mail and parcel-post matter 
for the boys in France. I haye the extreme pleasure of etting you 
know that this morning I was the happ; Fea pieng of a letter from my 
son saying that mail had been received all O. K. Thanking you for 
your interest and lovely letter.” 


October 6, 1917, Mr. Armstrong, of ormen & Demarest, La- 
8 N. Sh wrote regarding rae 3 t nc Som gy his son, 
O. P. Armstrong, address ‘t Care American Red Cross Ambul: 

Rue Francois Premier, S. S. U. 62, Paris, France.“ ance 

October 18, 1917, Mr. Armstrong advised that his son had received 
the first two packages via parcel post. 


October 13, 1917, W. John Crawford, Clifton Heights, Pa., advised 
that mail for his son, with the Seventh Field Artillery as a first lleu- 
tenant, Officers’ Reserve Corps, was not being received. “TI receive his 
Epa yery regularly, but he had not received any mail on the 24th of 

eptember. 

Betober 22, 1917, Mr. Crawford advised that on the 29th of September 
his son received five letters, dated from September 2 to 12. Riy last 
letter from him came through in 16 days.” 


October 22, 1917, L. F. Clark, care Aetna Life Insurance Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, advised that his father, Mr. John Clark, the postal agent 
in France, advised that he had received no word from home since his 
arrival in France. 

November 22, 1917, Mr. Clark advised that “ since receiving the infor- 
mation from you we have heard from him, and find that he is getting 
all the packages and letters regularly.” 


5, 1917, Justice Walter I. McCoy, District of Columbia 
submitted to the department copies of letters written 
by of War with reference to the nonreceipt of mail 
by his son, George B. McCoy, first lieutenant, Infantry, Officers’ Reserve 

orps, A. E. F. (par. B. C. M., Paris), Up to October 17 he had not 
received one letter from his family. 

November 13, 1917, Justice McCoy advised that we had a letter 
from my son this morning, dated October 22, saying that he had re- 
ceived several letters from Mrs. McCoy and myself and from others, 
the latest of which was dated September 27. I wish to thank you again 
for your attention to the matter.” 


November 
Supreme Court 
im to the Secretar 


November 12, 1917, the postmaster at Chicago submitted a letter from 
Arthur M. Heath, 1825 Seward Street, Chicago, advising that since 
August 29 at least 50 letters and 4 packages had heen addressed to 
his son, Lieut. Monroe Heath, unassigned, United States Army, Infantry 


United States Reserves. American Expeditionary Forces,“ and that 
under date of October 15 his son advised that he had not received any 
mail. In this letter he gave another address. Infantry, United States 
Reserves, American Expeditionary Forces, B. C. M., Paris France.” 
Request was made that attention be given the matter. 

ovember 22, 1917, Mr. Heath advised “I wish to thank you * * + 
and to advise that we have received letters from our son, in which he 
states that he is now receiving mail, and at the time of writing had had 
a number of letters.” 


Brown, sr., care Indianapolis News, 
„ advised : We have utterly failed to reach by mail 
my son, Second Lieut, Hilton N. Brown, unattached, Field Artillery, 
United States Reserves, American Expeditionary Forces, via New York 
City.” We have had letters from him dated as late as October 27, and 
up to that time he had not heard a word from this country since he 
sailed about the 1st of September. When we began to hear from him he 
advised us to send mail in care of “ Field Artillery School of Instruction, 
American Expeditionary Forces,“ and packages were addressed in that 
manner. 

December 1 Mr. Brown advises by telegraph: “ My son is now begin- 
pag — 5 recelve letters, indicating communication lines are open. 

anks, 


November 16, 1917, Hilton N. 
Indianapolis, Ind 


November 12, 1917, Miss Nettie White, 286 K Street, South Boston, 
Mass., advised of the nonreceipt of mail sent to Mr. Charles E. Ryan, 
Company B, One hundred and first Massachusetts Infantry, American 
fa! al pre Forces. 

November 23, 1917, Miss White advised “ Mr. Ryan has received some 
of my letters. Will receive all letters, I hope.” 


November 18, 1917, L. L. Rea, Auburn, N. X., advised that in a letter 
dated October 27 from his son, Corp]. L. Earl Rea, Seventeenth Com- 
any, Infantry Battalion, Fifth Regiment, United States Marine Corps, 
e advised that he had not had a letter in six weeks. We write him 
every week and sometimes several letters. We have sent him several 
packages and he has received but one.” 

November 30, 1917, Mr. Rea advised: Am pleased to report that my 
son has advised that he has received a number of letters all in a bunch, 
and that he felt like a new man. I wish to thank you for your very 
kind letter to me. The spirit which ran through the letter and the 
information was most helpful to us all.” 


October 15, 1917, Mrs. Hedie MacDonald, Box 406, Marfa, Tex., ad- 
vised that her husband, Pyt. John MacDonald, Quartermaster 
8 left for France on July 20, and that he was not receiving her 
etters. 

October —, 1917, Mrs. MacDonald advised : The letters to which I 
referred in my former letter have part been received so far.” 


November 1, 1917, David Brown, Albany, Ga., advised that his son, 
Lieut. Jerome II. Brown, Infantry Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
United States betes Post-Office Box 703, American Expeditionary 
Force, reported that he had not received ay letters from home, 
although he sailed from New York on September 7. In our last letter 
received from him to-day he states that only one letter has been received 
at the training school which he is attending.” 

December 1 (7), 1917, Mr. Brown advises that some of the mail sent 
his son in September has been received, “and I trust, with your co- 
operation, that all of the mail will be forwarded to him promptly.” 


November 21, 1917, Mrs. George Brown, Box 267, Sutherland Springs, 
Tex., advised of the nonreceipt of mail addressed as follows: “Mr. 
Edwin Willingham, Headquarters Company 28, United States Infantry, 
American Forces, France.“ 

December 14, 1917, Mrs. Brown adyised: “ Mr. Willingham has re- 
ceived the box you were haying looked into which was sent September 
14. He received it about the 19th of November.” 


December 1, 1917, Representative H. J. STRELE, of Pennsylvania, 
advised that Daniel McCarthy, of Easton, Pa., had informed him that 
his son, Corpl. Daniel McCarthy, Battery H, Sixth Regiment, Coast 
Artillery Guards, American Expeditionary Forces, had not received any 
of the mail sent him from home or from his friends in Easton. 

December 5, 1917, Representative STEELE transmits a letter from 
Mr. McCarthy, in which he says that word has just been received from 
his son advising that he has received some of his mall. Ly 


November 22, 1917, the War Department transmitted a letter from 
Mrs. Marcus G. Evans, 953 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio, advising 
that about 20 boxes had been sent to her son, who landed in France 
August 20, also many letters; none received. 

Later Mrs. Evans advised: “I wish to tell you how much I appre- 
ciate your kindness. I received a letter last week from — son, say- 
ing that the ay. before he wrote (November 6) he recelyed five pack- 
ages and three letters from me. I hope, through your efforts, he will 
receive the rest.” 

December 7, 1917, Mr. Rudolph Forster, The White House, advised 
that a friend of his had written that mall addressed to his son, J. W. 
McGrath, jr., Company E, One hundred and first Regiment Infantry, 
Twenty-sixth Di on, American e For was not bein 
received. The first package was mailed on September 27, and this ha 
not reached him up to the 10th or 15th of November, 

December 17, 1917, Mr. Forster quotes a letter from the friend dated 
December 14: I want to say that I have just received word from the 
boy in France, and he has received two or three packages which I 
mailed him. I think that perhaps the others will reach him later.” 


December 6, 1917, F. A. M. Burrell, 1409 Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., advised. that his son, Harold A. Burrell, care Y. M. C. A., 31 
Avenue Montaigne, Paris, was not receiving his mail. 

December 12, 1917, Mr. Burrell advised, “I have just heard that 
my son, H. A. Burrell received the first package sent on November 
20. It was mailed in New York September 15. 

December 21, 1917, Mr. Burrell advised that packages of tobacco and 
cigarettes sent to his brother, Charles S. Burrell, Sixth Battalion 
Canadian Troops, France, which he thought lost were beginning to 
arrive, and “I am finding the facts mentioned in your printed ¢ircular 
of November 27 are correct.” 
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December 5, 1917, Charles V. Hilding, 307 Fourth National Bank, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., advised that mail for his brother, Pvt. Axel B. 


Hilding, Company C, Sixteenth Engineers Regiment, American Expedt- 
tionary Forces, was not being received. 
December 18, 1917, Mr. Hilding advised, “I am very glad to advise 


m that day before yesterday received a letter from my brother 
nforming me that he had received some mail and had also received 
one package of tobacco, While there has been considerable delay, 2 
it is pleasing to know that the matters finally appear to be reaching 
destination. Thanking you for your prompt attention.” 


November 23, 1917, the secretary to the Frere of Massachusetts 
forwarded a communication. from Miss Lillie Copeland, 74 Hemer 
Street, East Boston, Mass., advising that her brother, Charles William. 
Copeland, sailed for France the middle of September, that she had been 

ting to him about three times a week since he left, but that in his 
last letter, received November 20, he advised that he had received no 
mail since he left New_York. ‘ 

December 10, 1917, Miss Copeland advised: “TI am pleased to inform 
you that I received a letter this morning from my brother, rgt. 
Charles W. Copeland, Quartermaster Enlisted Reserve Corps, that he 
had received a letter from me which I sent in September. * 
With many thanks for your trouble,” 


November 14, 1917, A. C. Barker, 00T. White Building, Buffalo, N. Y., 
advised that his son, a. 1 in Company F, Nineteenth Regiment 
Engineers R iná. with the American Expeditionary Forces, Is not 
receivin s mail, “I have written him regularly every week since 
they satled in August and sent him tobacco and parcet post for four 
consecutive weeks starting the first week in September, and his last 
letter, dated October 23, does not 8 the receipt of them, and 
he states he has not received same or word from us for two weeks.” 

November 28, 1917, Mr. Barker writes: “I humbly have to state 
that since writing you that communication I have received several 
communications from my son acknowledging several of our letters and 
parcel-post packages sent him the latter part of September.” 


November 13, 1917, the postmaster at Belton, Tex., advised that a 
patron of the office, Mrs. Harry O. Ware, advi that since September 
8 she had been mailing letters regularly addressed to Harry Otis hye 
second lieutenant, Cavalry, United States Reserves, and that he h 
never received any of her letters. 

December 7, 1917, the postmaster writes, “I desire to state that 
Mrs. Ware has informed me that such mail is now being delivered. 


November 21, 1917, Mrs. Nora Forbes, Hoboken, N. J., advised that 
her son, Pyt. George S. Forbes, Headquarters — 55 First Expeditionary 
Division, A. E. F. (later Company A, Twenty-eighth I , A. B. F. J. 
arrived in France August and advised her October 23 that he had 
received no word from her. She wrote three times a week and sent 
pa and perce pont eka, but received no reply. 

cember 10, 1917, Mrs. Forbes advised: I received a letter to-da 
from my son, and he wrote it November 19. He was delighted in get 
ting a few of the first letters and papers from me, written in September, 
1 fect confident that he will send us word of receiving the balance.“ 


November 21, 1917, Mrs. J. Knox, 88 Lynch Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
advised: My husband is a lieutenant in the Cavalry division and has 
been on the other side since September 8, and I have sent him at least 
14 letters. He writes and says that he has not received any mail from 
me since he has been there,” a letter having been received that day. 

December 1, 1917, Mrs. Knox advised: “I have received a letter from 
my husband stating that he has recetved one of my letters.” 


September 14, 1917, C. Henry Stinson, 317 Swede Street, Norristown, 
Pà., ail that letters and Red pot addressed to his son, Robert 
Stinson, 21 Rue Raynouard. SSN. ris, France, care of American 
Field Service, were not being received; also that the same condition 
applied with reference to for Francis 3 Sheatz, secretary 
Groupe Americaine, T. M. 526, Peleton C. Conveis Autos, par R. C. M., 
Paris. A list of articles sent to Mr. Stinson was later provided. 

Oetober 25, 1917, Mr. Stinson advised: “I would say that my son 
has received two ka, of tobacco and one of ca 
ing, October 3. nwo of them were gotten at the Rue Raynouard by one 
of his friends who went there and hunted through a large amount of 
mail matter that was lying there undelivered.” 

October 31, 1917, Mr. Stinson also advised: “ The letters to my 
and all first-class mall matter has been received by him, comparati 
speaking, with regularity.” 


December 3, 1917, B. F. Bourne, Cleveland, Ohio, advised that his 
daughter and two other young ladies, whose husbands are Volunteer 
officers in Europe, had been recetying cables and letters from their hus- 
bands, but that no letters or cables had been received by their husbands, 
although they landed on the other side at least a month ago, or longer. 

December 11, 1917, Mr. Bourne writes: “I beg to advise that on ves- 
terday my daughter received a cable from her husband to the effect 
that he had just received a large number of our letters, indicating that 
the channels necessary to secure delivery of mail from this country to 
such officers are now open. + * © T take this oceasion to thank you 
for the kind interest which you have shown in my request.” 


son 
vely 


December 9, 1917, A. G. Lano; Annandale, Minm., advised that in a 
letter from his son, Sergt. Arthur R. Lano, Thirty-first Aero Squadron, 
American Expeditionary Forces, dated November 14, he advised that he 
bad received no mail m home. “He has been in France since Sep- 
tember 14, 1917.” 

December 17, 1917, Mr: Lano wrote: “I was to-day advised by my 
son that he has received his mail on November 23 and 24 * * » 1 
take 3 pleasure in thanking you for the interest you have taken in 
this matter.” 


November 27, 1917. Postmaster 5 of St. Louis, Mo., forwarded æ 
letter from J. Carr Gamble, Third National Bank Building. St. mis, 
Mo., advising that mail for his brother, Lieut. Clark R. Gamble, Ameri- 


try School, A. E. F. r 
y because such matter had omitted that part of the address, 
‘American Officers’ Infantry School.” 


at his last writ- f 


December 17, 1917, Mr. Gamble advised: I am pleased to Info 
that my brother has received mail which was sent to him. His 
sent zar received November 25 and was mailed from St. Louis on 

ober 


u 
rst 


December 22, 1917, Representative Kexxepy, of Rhode Island. advised 
that Mr. C. D. MeDermott, of Georglaville, R. I., had complained to him 
concerning the nondelivery of mall to his son; that sinee October 29 he 
had written his son every weck and had sent money, tobacco, and cloth- 
ing, and that the son, Pyt. Charles D. McDermott, Company A, One 
hundred and first Regiment, United States Hngmeer Corps, had not 
received even a letter. 

¥ December 31, 1917, Representative KENNEDY, of Rhode Island, writes: 

Tt gives me pleasure to inform you that Pyt. MeDermott has received 
the first letter sent him by his parents. Word to this effect has been 
received by his father.“ 

December 21, 1917, Mr. John Loughenry, Box 233, St. Clair. Pa.. 
wrote concerning the’ nonreceipt of mail addressed to John J. Long- 
henry, Company C, Twenty-sixth United States Infantry, American 
Expeditionary Force, Paris; that he received his letters but not pack- 

just received 


ages. 
December, 1917, Mr. Loughenry advised that he had j 
word from his son that he had received two of the five packages, 


December 10, 1917, M. E. Golding, East Liverpool, Ohio, wrote that 
mail for his son, with the American Field Ambulance ee, in France, 
was not being received; that in a letter dated November 10, received 
December 9, he advised that he had received no moncy, although the 
father had sent several remittances, 

December 27, 1917, Mr. Gelding advised that he had word from his 
son stating that most of the mail complained about as being long over- 


due, some containing drafts, others ha essen mforts, had 
most of it reached him. Excepting some nonessentials, I think all 
mall has been delivered. I ought to say that by no * candies 


nessen 
and suchlike are meant. And now his mother and I want to thank you 
for yeur prompt assistance and the comfort of your correspondence.” 


November, 1917, Miss Maude Jenkins, Ewing, Ind., wrote that Clif- 
ford V. Boofer, Twenty-ninth Aero Squadron, Signal Corps, 
Aviation Section, American Expeditionary Forces, was not receiving 
mail addressed by her to him. : 

December 20, 1917, Miss Jenkins advised that Mr, Boofer had re- 
ceived one letter from her, 


December 17, 1917. Mrs. J. F. Lange, Harrison, N. Y., advised that 
mail addressed to her son, Pyt. John F. Lange, Jr. (packages, papers, 
and magazines), was not being received. 

December 27, 1917, Mrs, Lange advised that she had! that morning 
received word that her son had received three of her letters, written 
early in October, and one package received Dece J. 


Franee fro 
st 2; that no newspapers, which had been sent him regularly 


about Augn 
from June 28, had been received. 
The case was put into the hands of a 1 inspeetor for investi- 
gation, who en report on 20, stating: in as follows: 
On the 5th instant I again saw Mr. Jennings, when he me that 


he had recently heard from his son, who stated that æ tity of 
delayed mail had just been received by him, indicating that 
been accumulating at some point prior to receipt by the addressee,” 


November 15, 1917, Dr. D. L. Grayson, James Building, Chattanooga, 
Tenn, wrote concerning the nonreceipt of mail addressed to his son, 
Lieut. €. B. Grayson. He left this coun somewhere in the neigh- 
hood of September 8, aud I think you will a with me that from 
September 8 to October 25 is such a delay in the delivery. of mail as 
should be given prompt attention. 1 was yesterday in 

of two letters from him, one dated. October 16 and the other 
October 25. In the first letter he distinctly stated that he had received 
nothing of any source in this country ‘whatever. [is letter of October 
25 makes no reference to the receipt of any mail.” A letter dated 
peeun 13, from Mr. Grayson, indicates frequent changes in his son's 
address, 

December 21, 1917, Dr. Grayson writes: “I beg to advise that In a 
letter received, dated November 25, from my son, he advises that he 
has begun to receive his mail, having on that date recetved three letters 
from us. He is greatly elated in consequence, Thanking: 2 very much 
for the interest you haye taken in this matter and assuring you of my 
appreciation thereof.” 

November 23, 1917, Mr. T. J, O'Donnell, 822 Ernest & Grammer 
Building, Denver, Colo., advised of the W of newspapers ad- 
dressed as follows: “Capt. Ottomar O'Donnell, Fifth Field Artillery, 
American Expeditionary ree.” A box of confections mailed early 

tember had not been received when he wrote. 

acember 19, 1917, Mr. O'Donnell writes, “I am to-day in receipt of a 

r from Capt. O’Donuell, dated November 25, in w. he acknowl- 
edges receipt ‘during the last week’ of pone packages, and letters 
sent between September 29 and October 27. 

December 22, 1917, Mr. O'Donnell advised that in a letter dated 
November 16 from his son he acknowled receipt of cigarettes, candy, 
and papers. I assume now that conditions are adjusting themselves.“ 


December —, 1917, Mrs. Rollin M. Thomas, Klemme, Iowa, advised 
that packages for her husband, Second Lieut. Row M. Thomas, V. 0. 
R. C., Base Section No. 1, A. E. F., France, were not being received, 
although he had received most of the letters. 

December 22, 1917, Mrs, Thomas advised, Have just reeeived word. 
that the most important packages have reached Lieut. Thomas.” 


December 9, 1917, Mrs. E. G. Tomlinson, Fort Howard, advised that 

pe may oe — une sent 5 N. S 5 

on Amm on Train otor Truck Compan: o. 2, 

„E. F., a suit ease containing various — Ol and that <n Feo to 
him daily, but that in his letters he complained of nenreceipt of mail. 


1918. 
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December 26, 1917, Mrs. Tomlinson advised, I received a letter from 
my husband and he tells me that he received the suit case, also 25 letters 
at one time, and it was not the fault of the post-office facilities that he 


was not receiving them on time. it was due to the fact of his being 
only one night in one town. Thanking you for your kind interest.” 


December 8. 1917, William D. Fullerton, Ottawa, III., advised that 
since the 12th of September ome Pe letters had been forwarded to 
“ Lieut. Charles B. Fullerton, U. es bapa macy E. F.“ He sailed 
from Hoboken about the 13th of —— p to the 10th of ovaa 
V he had received no mall except a bunch of newspapers mailed fro 

cago 

December 24, 1917, Mr. Fullerton advised, “I have a letter from Lieut. 
Fullerton, U, S. R., Com mpany Twenty- sixth N 1 
receipt on December 1 of letter I mailed him October 19, and other mai 
But letters mailed prior to October 19 had not yet reached him. It is 
apparent that some of his mail is still being held up at some point.” 


December 13, 1917. Miss Eva Blodgett, 527 8 9 oes 3 
as Mass., advised that Pt. Fred C. Partch, C ms a om nndred 

and third United States Infantry, Fifty-second gade, Saent th 
2 ican tionary Forces, had not — letters from 


5 24, 1917, Miss Blodgett advised that Pty. Partch had re- 
ceived some mail from home, 


December 10, ti the postmaster at Dixon, III., transmitted co; copy or of 
a letter — Beret 1 Lenox, Quartermaster Corps, National 
United States, Arm st Office 701, via New York, France, in which — 
advised his father none 12, 1917) that he had received no mail from 
home. The statement was made to the postmaster that a letter had 
3 written him each week, giving the same address as that in his 


December 26. 1917, Ed. Lenox, Dixon, III., advised, In reply to your 
letter, am pleased to say that Harold Lenox is now receivin mail, first 
on November 14, ‘Thanks for * prompt attention and interest. 


8 17 or ag = Pierce Timmie, 124 Elmwood Street, Wood- 
3 2 N. X., advised that mail addressed to his opel 
4 ee mie, h eadquarters Seventeenth Engineers, Railway, was 
no ng recet 


December 26, . Mr. Timmie wrote: “In acknowledgin urs of 
December 22. I wish to advise you that on Saturday last $ E received R 
letter from my brother in which he acknowledged the . of a letter 
I mailed him at the end of September. I wish to thank you for your 
prompt attention.” 


December 18, 1917, the postmaster at Manchester, N. H., advised ype 
Arthur S. Brown, of Manchester, complained that he had sent 25 0 
more letters and packa to Howard 
fourth Field Hospital, 
ny Berke oon ie 7 — tant omi that none of these 

n rece e addressee. t this feld hospi 
was formerly known as the Fourth Field 32 * 

December 27, 1917. ae. Brown advises that 
ceived four letters 
from me.“ 


Twenty- 


Howard M. Brown 
three Baris ago, but has not received ony 


December 14, 1917, C. Zacharias, 231 Washin La - 
town, Pa., advised that September 24 he mailed to Pye olives W. —.— 


Company C. Tenth Engineers Forestry Regiment, American Exped — 
ary — 2 package containing various articles which h had Peal tion 
received by 


letter has just been 


December 19, 1917, Mr. compe ean states that a 
Pvt. Myers sta tr Ba reached him No- 


received from g that the 
vember 26, the date of his — . — 


December 22, 1917, Mr. sonn — Bowers: Kingwood, W. Va., com- 
lains no mail reaches his so Lieut. F. C. How Medical 
fficers Reserve Co United s —.— Army, Two sundosa and 5 
— e, Royal Field Artillery, British Expeditionary Forces, Fran 
s tat oned in France since August 1, 1917, and ‘ewel nigh a hundred 
etters“ sent. 

January 5, 1918, Mr. Howard states that he is communicating wi 
The Adjutant General on the sub and that he received on jm pn 
5 letter from his son stating that 27 letters reached him at one time, 


October 81, 1917, Mrs. G. W. Williams, Mer: Tex., states that 
according to letter dated London, October 10, her husband, with the 
= erican —— 1 ae z oniy two. attene received from 

ome, one da ase R one Augus eves some other 
“G, W. Wiliams “ y have received rest of mall. 

0 27, 1917. Great Britain, in reply to this department's let- 
ter on subject, advises that Mr. Williams states that all articles sent 
to him have been received. 


December 15, 1917, r ap C. S. Pace, Vermont, transmits letter 
of complaint from Mrs. B. Clark. St. Johnsbury, Vt., that her son, 
with the American nary Forces in France, is not receiyin 
we from home. States that son writes: Mother, I can not think 


I don’t get a word from home.” 
anua 1918. Mrs. Clark now states letter received from her son 
in which says he received two letters from home about December 10. 


Hopes other letters have now reached him. 


Mail 
here in about 17 days. 


from him reaches 


December 22, 71 Me, Charles Buida, inspector of buildings, West 
Hoboken, N. in behalt of Mrs. Martin Gould relative to her 


re 1 —9 Sona grees, France, i Engineers’ Reserve Corps, 
—. — ce, attached to Ninth Bakery 
Company, aiso aad F. ld, Quartermaster 
N unassi ig —— of General Headquarters, erican Ex- 

peditionary Force,“ not receiving any mail from home. 
January 4, 1918, Mrs. Gould advises receipt of letter from her son 
been received. Thanks to the 


in which he says Sonat all his mail has 
department for consideration shown her, 


November 28, 1917, Mrs. A. E. Gauerke, 519 Oak Street, Abiline, Tex., 
wants to know why ‘new pers do not reach her son, George Miliier, 
tionary Forces — 5 — See Regiment Railway Engineers, American Expedi- 
onary 
pene a a Sis, Fare: Gauerke reports her son now “ getting his 
papers all right.’ 


December 27, 1917, Mr. Gus O. Henderson, 79 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass., transmits Pepe ond clipping stating that report that mail for 
American Expeditio ‘orces being held up is not true, and adds 
that if this is so, to 13 — why his son, Lieut. Elliott Henderson has 
not received a single letter from home since he landed in France, the 
latter part of September. 

January 7, 1918, Mr. Henderson advises receipt of letter from his 
son dated December 8 stating he has received in one package 25 letters 
from home, “ which includes practically all that have been written.” 


October zoe sent deat anton: Delavan, Wis., reports complaint by 
Mrs. Frank W. t letters sent to her ey who is with the 
British — — Forces, are not reachin sc Praga 

January 7, 191 postmaster Delavan, is„ advised that Great 
Britain states Lieut. Frank W. Hall admits’ receipt of all correspondence 
and instructed to so inform Mrs. Hall. 


December 28, 1917, Mrs. Fannie G. Horne, 360 Bast Eno hundred and 
first Street, New York, states she sent, on October 3 pa ckage to her 
son, William J. Horne, Company F, Eleventh United States Regular 
Railway Engineers, American Expedition Forces, France, and one 
October 26, and three for inti but from his last letter he has 
not received the first 3 sent. 

January 3, 1918, Mrs. Horne advises that her son writes, under date 
of December 5, acknowledging receipt of two packages and regrets any 
annoyance caused by her complaint. 


November 26, 1917, Mr. Robert H. Dippy, Philadelphia, Pa., says 
he receives letters from his son in France, but at least 12 to 15 ‘letters 
sent to France previous to 8 1 have not reached addressee. 

December 20, 1917, Mr. poy advises receipt of four or five letters 
from his pons 8 stationed 1 in Italy, but that only about three letters 


sent were recei 
January 5, 1578 by his r. Dippy advises receipt of five letters, dated from 
November 1 to Decem in which his — says he received mail from 


this country sent during the month of Octo 


December 21, 1917, Mrs. Mare Thibault, 165 Nashua Street, Fall 
River, Mass., complains that her son, Alfred Thibault, Third Company, 
One hundred and first Ammunition Train, Twenty-sixth Division Motor 
Penaia S American Expeditionary Forces, France, đoes not receive mail 

om home, 

December 30, 1917, Mrs. Thibault advises word from her son that he 
now receives his ma 


December 5, 1917, 2 N M. Morrison, Palouse, a states 


that letter from Lieut. pincott, Eleventh Engincer man, 
Ane See nary Forces ap — — that none of her letters 
receiv 

——.— 30, 1917, Miss Morrison writes, I am 


— 5 to report that 
in a letter written by him, November 15, he acknowl the receipt of 


several of my letters which had just begun to come,” 


December 5, 5 Bon „ H. M. Jacoway, Arkansas, transmits 
letter from Mr. Cohn, Little Rock, Ark., stating that out of 
some 40 wont beg pbs to his son, First Lieut. Louis M. Cohn, w the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France, only 2 have reached h 

January 1, 1918, Mr. Cohn advises arrival at destination of a — — 
of packages addressed to First Lieut. Louis M. Cohn, Battery M, Sixth 
Regiment, Coast 5 Corps, American Expeditionary Forces, and ad- 
vises, “ He reports the receipt of eight or nine packages.” 


December 7, 1917, Mrs. James H. Reynolds, 17 South Pine Street, 
Lock Haven, Pa., asks why mail does not reach her son, I. B. Reynolds, 
American Naval Base, Pauillac, Gironde, France. 

December 28, 1917, Mrs. Reynolds reports that her son is now re- 
ceiving his mail from the States and, “I am very grateful to you for 
atte g to the matter for me, and if I can at any e be of any 
service to you I sure will be at your service.” 


December 6, 1917, 8 AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, Connecticut 
submits letter from Miss Agnes N. Kelly, Hartford, Conn., in behalf of 
Mr. Marcell Lavole, 72 Camfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn., respectin; 
mall sent to his son, Pvt. Edward E. Lavoie, One hundred and secon 

iy, American Expeditionary Forces, France. Ma 
once a 2 but none received. 
1917 Lavoie writes that he has recently received 
word from Pyt. 3 stating he has received the mail in question. 


December 20, 1917, Hill, Clarke & Co. (Inc.), Boston Maw write that 
letters are being received from Second Lieut. Henry are Clarke, Amer- 


ican E itionary aoco detached service, France, but none received 
D him from home. parasu have also been sent, th same address. 
30, 1917, Mr. A. Clarke reports, “I am pleased to sa 


to November 28 Lieut, Clarke had received 1 letter and 
packa ; but since then, within a week or two afterwards, he received 
ers in one bunch. Bari are missing, bonore. about 30 letters 
oe = dozen or more E ges, some of them ME = 
now that he is defini Se with the 8 8 1 imagine he 
will receive his mail regularly.“ 


December 2, 1917, Miss Nellie C. Creeden, 59 Bellevue Street, Lowell, 
Mass.. asks why mail does not reach some of her oy over in France 
with the One hundred and first United States Infan 

December 30, 1917, Miss Creeden advises that her 
ber 21 was received by the addressee, Sergt. Thomas J. 
Company M. One hundred and first Infantry, American Expedi 
Forces, on November 17. His letters, dated November 29 and 30, have 


just arrived here, 
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December 28, 1917, Mrs. Frank R, Potter, Rural Delivery No. 6, 
3 N. 1 states that her son was sent'to France about Septem- 

r 8 and she just received word that no mail from any source had 
reached him since early in October. Christmas box sent him Noyem- 
ber 13, and wants to know whether it reached the addressee. 

January 8, 1918, Mrs. Potter writes: “Pvt. Henry B. Potter re- 
Sama 17 letters on December 18, so am in hopes he will received his mail 
n future.” 


December 28, 1917, Mr. F. M. Collins, 92 Line Street, Somerville, 
Mass., asks in re nondelivery numerous parcels sent his brother, Pvt. 
George Collins, 8 E, One hundred and first Regiment porta k 
Twenty-sixth Division Overseas, Fifty-first Brigade, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, via New York. By letter dated December 1 he makes 
no mention of articles sent to him, and it is therefore concluded that 
none have reached him. 

January 8, 1918, Mr, Collins advises receipt of letter from his brother 
stating that several packages addressed to him have been received. 


November 16, 1917, postmaster, Ashbury Park, N. J., advises complaint 
by Mrs S. W. Hoffman, 703 Bond Street, Asbury Park, N. J., of non- 
receipt of mail sent to her husband. First Lieut. S. W. Hoffman, Forty- 
seventh Company, Fifth Regiment United States Marines, in France. 

January 8, 1918, Mrs. Hoffman writes: Have received mail from 
Lieut. Hoffman. Iie also has received my mail. Thanking you for 
your interest." 


December 19, 1917, Miss Ebba V. Anderson, 486 Elton Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. X., states that box containing knitted muffler and also letter 
sent about two weeks ago to her cousin, Carl H. Anderson, Fourteenth 
Engineers, Company E, American Expeditionary Forces, not received 
by him, as advised in his letter dated November 15. 

January 10, 1918, Miss Anderson writes: Since I last wrote you I 
recelved a letter from him stating he had received the package I sent 
him, also my letter, Thanking you * .“ 


January 15, 1918, Mr. William H. Dechant, Reading Pa., states that 
his son, with the American Expeditionary Forces in nce, in his last 
letter, dated December 14, advised the receipt of only one letter since 
he arrived in France November 3. He started for France about October 
18, and 8 or 10 letters were written him since. 

January 23, 1918, Mr. Dechant writes that he has heard from his son, 
who states he is receiving his letters and is in fine spirits, 


November 18, 1917, Mr. Charles S. Turner, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., states 
that letters do not reach Lieut. Arthur II. Turner, Sixth Regiment, 
Marine Corps, American Expeditionary Forces, according to letters 
from him dated October 24 and 25, letters being mailed to him every 


day. 

Beer 22, 1917, United States postal agent in France, respecting 
this case, advises that he took the matter up personally and has re- 
ceived a reply from Capt. A. H. Turner, stating that his letters are 
numbered e and are being sony received without an 
extraordinary delay. n January 22, 1918, the complainant, Mr. C. N. 
Turner, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was advised of the postal agent's report. 


January 24, 1918, Mr. J. B. Pratte, Bristol, Conn., complains no mail 
received from his son, Joseph V. tte, Company D, One hundred and 
second United States Infantry, American Expeditionary Forces. 

February 2. 1918, Mr. Pratte writes: ‘I received four letters since 
January 30, dated January 2, 1918, and was very glad to receive them,” 


January 9, 1918, Miss Gertrude Peterson, San Francisco, Cal., ad- 
yises word from Pvt. George L. Frye, Company A, Eighteenth Engineers, 
American Expeditionary Forces, that package mailed him October 11 by 
insured parcel post has not been received, but that two Christmas boxes 
mailed November 30 were received. 

January 22, 1918, Miss Peterson advises the receipt of a letter from 
Pyt. Frye stating that package in question arrived, and thanks depart- 
ment for attention given her complaint. 


January 5, 1918, Hon. AMBROSE KENNEDY, of Rhode Island, House of 
Representatives, transmits a letter from Mr. J. Frank Mara, Pawtucket, 
R. I., respecting nondelivery of mail to his son, Edwin M. Mara, Brigade 
Headquarters tachment, Fifty-first Brigade, United States Field Ar- 
UUA American Expeditionary Forces, About 30 or 40 letters sent 
him, but not one received. 

January 14, 1918, Mrs. J, Frank Mara reports receipt of letter from 
an 15 stating he had just received a letter from home dated October 

A . 


January 5, 1918, Ellen G. Greene, Pittsburgh, Pa., advises that her 
brother, Harold D, Greene, Company A, 'Twenty-sixth Engineers, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, writes on December 15 that he has not 
heard from home since his,arrival in France, letters being mailed him 
three or four times a week. 

January 19, 1918, Ellen C. Greene states that her brother writes 
under date of December 28 that he has received several letters and pack- 
ages from home. 


December 27, 1917, Mrs. E. C. Chambers, Portland, Me., states she 
has written several Jetters to her son, Pvt. George L. Bradbury, One 
hundred and first Regiment United States Engineers, American i- 
tiona Forces, Company A, Twenty-sixth Division, and has received 
seven letters from him asking her to write. 

January 24, 1918. Mrs, Chambers advises her son has received all let- 
ters mailed him. 


January 11, 1918, Mr. E. C. Cobb, Fremont, N. C., advises letters and 

ckages sent since October 15 to Edgar E. Cobb, Aviation Section of the 

ignali Enlisted Reserve Corps, Second Aviation Instruction Center, 
American Expeditionary Forces, and that cablegram from him dated 
January 11 states he has not heard a word nor received a package. 

January 17, 1918, Hon. Groncey E. Hoop, House of Representatives, 
writes on the same case, 

January 19, 1918, Mr. Cobb writes: “Am pleased to Inform you that 
Edgar E. Cobb has at last received mail from us,” 


December 21, 1917, Mrs. M. Goulden, Chicago, III., states she has 
written her son, Pyt. Lewis A. Goulden, Company G, Second United 
rates: 5 cso . eng anou a dozen ree — 

ckages, but on November e wrote sa, no 
received and wonders what is wrong. ving ing 

January 9, 1918, Mrs, Goulden writes: “I want to say my son has 
received two of my letters, and, of course, he feels better now.” 


January 2, 1918, Mrs. John Hackett, West Allis, Wis., states her son, 
William J Hackett, American Red Cross, Buffalo Motor Unit, American 
Expeditionary Forces, writes under date of December 12 that he has 
not received one word from home. About 20 letters and 6 packages sent 
him. Other members of the same unit seem to be getting their mail. 
Mrs. Hackett gives two addresses, one to American Red Cross, 79 Rue 
Langler, Faris France, aud one to Chateau des Halles, par Sainte Foy 
January 28. 1018, Mes; Hackett writ that h 

anuary $ , Mrs. Hackett writes er son, under date of 
December 24, advises he received some letters from home December 23 
and two Christmas boxes. 
— 


January 11, 1918, Mr. William P. Hill, Providence, R. I., complains 
letters to P. W. Hill, Battery A, One hundred and fiftieth United States 
Field Artillery, Sixty-seventh Brigade, Forty-second (Rainbow) Divi- 
wer eg 7 55 Hg Mead do ae race him. 

anuary 21, „Mrs. reports receipt of letter from Mr. P. W. 
Hill dated January 18, 1918, saying he received two letters from her 
and one from his brother; also papers and magazines, 


December 31, 1917, E. B. . Madison, Wis., asks re non- 
receipt of mail by his son, Paton M silvary American Aviation De- 
tachment, American Expeditionary Forces, Italy. He heard from home 
before September 18 and not again until November 11, when he re- 
ceived two letters, one dated September 2 and one October 1. 

January 14, 1918, Mr. McGilvary writes: “I am informed by son 
that he has received the mail matter in question, Within the last few 
days I received a letter from him reporting that he had received on 
November 30 quite a batch of mail.’ I presume that what he had not 
received at the time I wrote he may have gotten since, now that com- 
munications seem to have become established again.” 


genug 5, 1918, postmaster 8 Ga., advises inquiry by Mr. 
Mien tire ee mailed a an ae Sie Pl. e So W. Prank, 

arine gineer Reserve Corps, American ona ‘orces, United 
States Army, base hospital No. 8, France. a, a 

January 15. 1918, Mr. Frank reports: “I made no complaint and 
have none to make, since all mail matter, letters as well as parcels, 
have been received by our son very regularly for the past three or four 
months; so also has his mail reached us promptly.” 

December 18, 1917, postmaster, Columbus, Ohio, advises complaint 
from E. M. Heller, that city, that six parcels of tobacco, candy, etc., 
mailed between ag demir! and December 1, addressed to Frank E. 
Heller, Company E, Fourth United States Army, Forty-second Division, 


Camp Mills, Long Island, N. X., and to Company E. Fourth United 
States Army, American Expeditiona Forces, have not reached ad- 
dressee, but first-class mail has been delivered, 

January writes: “Beg to 


18, 1918. N Columbus, Ohio 
Mr. Frank E. Heller now states all mail is being properl 
delivered to him,” and that this information was obtained from A, . 
Heller, the complainant. 


January 8, 1918, Mrs. Edna V. Weston, Edgartown, Mass., writes 
that letters to her husband, Lieut. A. D. Weston, Company A, Twenty- 
sixth Engineers, American itionary Forces, mailed him from 
October 29 at the rate of six each week, have not reached him, ac- 
cording to letter recelyed from him dated December 16. 

January 20, 1918, Mrs, Weston writes that letter received from her 
husband advises that he received a bundle of mail on December 23, 


CHAMBER or COMMERCA, 
Bloomington, Ind., January 25, 1918, 


MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF New YORK 
Division of Mail Inquiry, New York, V. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: In regara to your request for the chamber of commerce 
to furnish you a statement concerning the local mail service, we are 
pleased to submit the following brief report: 

The past two weeks we have experienced the worst winter weather 
in the histo of Indiana, the temperature being below zero nearly 
every day, and some days from 14 to 20 degrees below. In addition to 
this, the deepest snow ever known here has hindered all traffic. The 
wagon roads have been blocked for days at a time witb miles of snow- 
drifts in many places on the level with the road fences, making trans- 
portation impossible, even on our main highway. 

Our two railroads have also experienced great difficulty in running 
trains and are unable to make their regular schedules. For a few days 
all trains were annulled and on other occasions the trains were from 
2 hours to 14 hours late, due to the deep snowdrifts on the tracks. 

Any delay of mail in this locality has n due to the acts of Provi- 
dence and not to the acts of the Postmaster General, We bave heard no 
complaint from the business men, but, on the contrary, have heard 
many compliments on the prompt and efficient serwice rendered by the 
department even under adverse conditions of the weather. Yor in- 
stance, friends and relatives haye mailed over 600 Christmas boxes to 
their soldier boys in France. Not one was lost so far as known, and 
the boys received their presents in time for Christmas. 

Our local office is in ar of the most accommodating postmaster 
Bloomington ever had. He devotes his entire time to the duties of his 
office and does not permit politics to interfere with the efficiency of 
the service. 

Very truly, yours, f 
(Signed) C. G. CREIGHTON, ’ 
Secretary-Manager, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Contribution to the maintenance of the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, in conformity with the terms of the convention 
of May 24, 1875, the same to be paid, under the direction of the Secre- 


tary of State, to said bureau on its certificate of apportionment, $2,895, 


Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I want to say that it seems to me that the basis which 
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the President laid down in his address on peace, delivered to 
the House on the 8th of January, 1918, when he said that open 
covenunts and open treaties were the first necessity, is a basis 
that can be indorsed not only by all Americans but by the 
free peoples of the world around. I do not believe history has 
ever shown a period when the world suffered so much from 
secret treaties and secret agreements as it has for the last 
three years and is now suffering. For that reason I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Record by 
printing certain documents and treaties recently published by 
the New York newspapers. They show what a wonderful 
work has been done by President Wilson since we entered the 
war in making this war really and truly a war for democracy 
and justice. By those treaties nations were to divide up con- 
quered countries, but this Government’s influence has been such 
that all that has been changed and the former territorial agree- 
ments renounced. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask how much space in the CONGRESSICNAL REC- 
onp will be required to publish these treaties? 

Mr. DILL. I do not know exactly; probably four or five 
pages. I do not think it will exceed that. I would not want to 
say definitely, as the documents were published in two or three 
installments in the New York papers. I am not certain; but 
not to exceed six or seven pages at most. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I have no objection to that, but 
I do not want to fave three or four volumes put in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], who is the censor 
of outside matter offered for printing in the Recoxp, I ask the 
gentleman to withdraw his request for the present. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, these are Government documents 
of the Russian Government. If the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is not on the floor, that is his fault. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was busily engaged on another matter. 
Will the gentleman kindly inform the House again the character 
of the publication? 

Mr. DILL. They are documents and communications to the 
Russian Government, which have recently been published, show- 
ing the secret treaties existing at the beginning of the war and 
before the war between the European nations. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I withdraw the objection, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman have any fault to find, for 
instance, with the Italian treaty, by which our allies induced 
Italy to join them in the war against the Imperial German 
Government? 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the gentleman that it is not for the 
purpose of criticism but for the purpose of furnishing informa- 
tion that I proposed to place these documents in the RECORD 
just as a matter of historic record. A number of Members have 
said they would like to read these documents if they were all col- 
lected in one place. 

Mr. BLACK. Has the gentleman any assurance that this 
synopsis of these treaties is correct? 

Mr. DILL. They are not synopses, but complete documents. 
They were given out by the Russian Government and published 
in the New York newspapers. I have no authenticated state- 
ment by the Secretary of State or by any of our own Government 
officials. 

Mr. BLACK. Has the gentleman seen any acknowledgment 
by any of the allies that these treaties were in fact made? 

Mr. DILL. No; I have not. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What are these treaties? 

Mr. DILL. They are a number of communications that during 
the war have been sent to the Russian Government, especially 
when the Czar was in power, and following his being deposed, 
and they have been recently published by the present Russian 
Government, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Communications? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; they were published in New York dailies 
some two weeks ago, I think. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
published? 

Mr. DILL. As authoritatively as any treaty that is published 
in a newspaper. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What I mean is, did they pur- 
port to be published on authority of any representative of the 
Government? 

Mr. DILL. Oh, yes; they were given out by those tn control 
of the Russian Government at the time of their publication in 
Petrograd. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DILL. I ask for two minutes more so that I may answer 
the questions of the gentleman from Virginia. 

- @The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks that he may proceed 
or two minutes. Is there objection? 


Were they authoritatively 


There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Have they been in anywise 
verified by the representatives of the Government on whose 
behalf they purport to have been issued? 

Mr. DILL. Not to my knowledge. They were simply given 
out by the authority of the Russian Government. I do not think 
there is any denial of them. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Would we not be filling up our 
Record then with matters whose authenticity may be ques- 
tioned ? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. As I understand their authen- 
ticity has not been denied. 

Mr. DILL. I do not think there is any doubt of their au- 
thenticity. There is only one complete treaty. The rest are 
largely discussions by ambassadors back and forth, referring 
to treaties. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What is to be gained by their 
publication? 

Mr. DILL. It is simply a matter of putting them in the 
Recorp in order that they may be available to the House and 
to the country. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. These documents were published by Lenine 
and Trotzky, were they not? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. And published together with a let of criticism 
of the allies. 

Mr. DILL. There is no criticism in the statement of the 
treaties which I have. 

Mr. HARDY. They were published purporting to have been 
discoveries from the secret archives of the Czar. 

Mr. DILL. I think so; yes. 

Mr. HARDY. The whole motive was to throw blame on the 
allies in connection with this war? 

Mr. DILL. I do not think that, but rather to throw blame 
on the Czar for the way he handled the Russian Government. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is it the desire of the Govern- 
ment that this material should be published? 

Mr. DILL. I do not know about that. 

Mr. HARDY. My recollection is that they came out with a 
lot of criticism by the Bolsheviki. 

Mr. DILL. That may be, but I simply proposed to insert the 
documents. It has been said they show a number of agreements, 
which, in fact, they do not show. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to insert some remarks in the RECORD by 
printing certain documents. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, these are 
what purport to be copies of secret treaties entered into by the 
authority of the Russian Government and some other Gov- 
ernment—the German Government, for instance? 

Mr. DILL. No; there are none with the German Government 
or with any of her allies among those I have seen published in 
this series. 

Mr. BORLAND. They are treaties purporting to be entered 
into by the Russian Government with other countries? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. 
or unofficial copies. 

Mr. DILL. I think that is true of all treaties published in 
the newspapers. - 

Mr. BORLAND. With some comments on them? 

Mr. DILL. No; I have no intention of including any com- 
ments, other than my own comments to show how President 
Wilson has lifted the purpose of this war to a fight for real 
world democracy. 

Mr. BORLAND. Irrespective of the fact that secret treaties 
may violate our policy of the Government, inasmuch as Russia 
is a friendly power and these are not official, does not the 
gentleman think that, while it might have its proper place in 
the press, it would not have a proper place in the official records 
of Congress? 

Mr. DILL. Not necessarily. I do not see how any injury 
can be done by printing them in the Recorp when they are already 
common knowledge. We would be revealing no secrets; we 
would be simply setting forth the records as given out by the 
officials of the Russian Government. 

Mr. BORLAND, It seems to me, with all deference to my 
colleague, that they hardly deserve to be placed in our RECORD. 
They might be referred to in speeches, but I hardly think that 
they should be published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. DILL. I did not intend to place them in the middle of 
the Recorp, but in an extension of my remarks. I might have 


They are not official copies, but newspaper 
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gotten time in general debate and read them, but I thought 
that I would save the time of the House, and they would be 
there for the reference of Members of the House. Then no 
mistake could be made as to what they contain. That was my 


only purpose. 


Mr. BORLAND. I believe, Mr. Chairman, for the present I 
will object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
mmendment. 8 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 10, line 25, strike out the figures “ 47,500“ and insert “ 20,500.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, never in the history of this 
moribund Commission on International Boundary between the 
United States and Mexico have they ever had such a large ap- 
propriation in the 13 years of its existence as that recom- 
mended by the committee to-day. We all know that when once 
these commissions are organized they are mighty hard to get 
rid of. This is another exemplification of that rule. In fact, 
the work has been so futile and of such little value that the 
predecessor of the present commissioner, a former noted, pains- 
taking, industrious, and capable Representative of this House, 
the Hon. John Wesley Gaines, resigned from the commission 
because he found there was no work to perform, He was 
ashamed to accept the salary of $5,000, and in order to justify 
some work for the salary he was receiving, as I was informed, 
he wished to indulge in some irrigation project utilizing the 
waters of the Rio Grande. The commission has been in exist- 
ence for 18 years, and we never have appropriated more than 
$35,000 for it. I can understand how a new commissioner com- 
ing into this position wishes to magnify the work and present 
estimates—as the coramissioner from Tennessee, Judge Lucius 
D. Hill, has—of $90,000 for extensive work in the ever-changing 
river bed of the Rio Grande. But I respectfully submit to the 
committee that this is not the time to increase appropriations, 
It is true that $25,000 is not much these days, when we are 
appropriating hundreds of thousands and millions of dollars. 
It is true that this commission, if it wanted to engage in the 
survey of the Colorado River or other rivers down there, could 
expend hundreds of thousands of dollars, but it is a question 
whether this is an appropriate time to engage in this outside 
work, especially in view of the pressure upon the Treasury by 
reason of the war conditions. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman says this commission—and 
I suppose he was speaking sarcastically, as I suppose he was in 
some other remarks he made 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I was speaking seriously. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. He said something about the survey of the 
Colorado and other rivers. Does not the gentleman know the 
importance of the Rio Grande, and the reason for this is to 
remove possibilities for international complications with another 
sovereignty? That is the importance of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I cited the Colorado advisedly and-not sar- 
castically, because I examined the hearings before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, which includes an estimate by this distin- 
guished gentleman, who wants to branch out all of a sudden, 
and in that estimate I find a survey of the Colorado River, 
$25,000. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, I will withdraw my observation with 
regard to the Colorado River and ask the gentleman to confine 
his attention for the moment to that part of my question which 
touched the value of the Rio Grande River as the boundary 
— — between the two sovereignties, Mexico and the United 
States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question but that we should 
have some well-marked line between Mexico and the United 
States, but I think, and the gentleman from Texas knows far 
better than I do, because I never saw the ever-changing bed of 
the Rio Grande, that it will be difficult under all circusmtances 
to establish a boundary line, 

But the time is not opportune, I take it, to engage in this 
survey work when the Treasury is in such need of additional 
funds for war activities. This work has been postponed all 
these years. Some commissioners have found it to be needless. 
Gentlemen know full well that when we create these commis- 
sions it is a most difficult task, even after their work is com- 
pleted, to get rid of them. In this exigency, why should we in- 
erease this appropriation? I have no objection to continuing 
this deserving Democrat in office. It is spoils, and has been 
spoils for years. Grant that, but why should we increase the 
appropriation when it is not necessary? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, the usually correct gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarroxp] is a little bit mistaken as to 
the history of this commission. It has been in existence a 
good while. It was brought into existence by reason of a 
treaty between this country and the Republic of Mexico. The 
first commissioner we had—and we had him for a long, long 
time—was an Army officer, Gen. Anson Mills, a most efficient 
man. He drew no salary from this appropriation. He was a 
retired Army officer and got the salary of a retired Army officer 
and rendered this service without getting any additional salary 
from the Government. Our distinguished ex-colleague, Mr, 
Gaines, was the secretary of this commission. There were two 
commissions then. He was the water commissioner and the 
secretary to the boundary commission under the treaty. Mr. 
Gaines did not resign because there was no work to do. An 
unfortunate circumstance occurred in reference to an estimate 
sent to Congress in reference to Mr. Gaines’s salary, which 
irritated him, and for that reason he resigned, because he did 
not think the State Department had remedied that mistake 
quickly enough. Mr. Gaines had proposed to do extensive work, 
which did not meet with the approval of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. Recently Judge Hill has been appointed com- 
missioner, and his corps of assistants has been filled, and he 
has been engaged in this work for the last year. During the 
time that Mr. Gaines was the secretary and the acting com- 
missioner Mexico had no commission. Conditions have im- 
proved in Mexico since that time and she now has a commis- 
sioner, and that commissioner and our commissioner are at work 
trying to settle the boundary questions between this country 
and Mexico, so as to avoid in the future any international com- 
plications between these two countries. Judge Hill recom- 
mended the survey of the Rio Grande and the Colorado Rivers, 
with a view of finding a basis for a change in the treaty be- 
tween these two countries. The boundary line is constantly 
shifting. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Which Colorado was that? The Colorado 
of the West? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Not the Colorado in Texas? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The Colorado of the West runs into the Gulf 
of Mexico and is an international stream. 

Mr. FLOOD. A part of the boundary line. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes; and the other is not. 

Mr. FLOOD. No. I understood from what I gathered in the 
hearings that Judge Hill wanted to make a proposition by 
which a fixed boundary could be established instead of a varying 
boundary which varies with the shifting of the Rio Grande 
River, and for that reason he asked for $91,000, The committee 
cut that down to $47,500, as the committee thought that amount 
would enable them to do the work on the Rio Grande and 
postpone the work on the Colorado for the present, settle the 
question of these bancos in the present existing stream, and en- 
able Judge Hill to make a report that the State Department 
could use as a basis for a new treaty. Twenty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars, which the gentleman has suggested, would 
keep this commission alive and pay the salaries, but it would 
not enable the commission to do the work essential to settle con- 
troverted matters between this country and Mexico and avoid 
international disputes in the future and lay a basis for a most 
sensible settlement of the question. I hope, therefore, that the 
gentleman will withdraw his amendment, or, failing that, that 
the amendment will be voted down and that we will give this 
commission a chance to make the investigations in the Rio 
Grande River and make a report to Congress at the next ses- 
sion, and at any rate enable the commission to keep down any 
irritating questions between this country and Mexico. We are 
not in position to encourage irritation with any of our neigh- 
bors or any other foreign nation. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if Mexico now has a commissioner on the 
ground? 

Mr. FLOOD. It has; fully equipped. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Ready to cooperate with our commission in 
the work that is laid upon them? 

Mr. FLOOD, Yes; it has a fully equipped commissioner and 
assistants. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] made a very 
astounding statement just a few moments ago. He was discuss- 
ing the delay in the delivery of our mails in France, and he 
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assigned as one of the chief causes the fact that we did not 
have a sufficient number of mail clerks in France to do this 
work. He said that up until some three weeks ago we had only 
about 40 clerks assigned to this duty, that the Government 
had made provision in the last three weeks to send over 26 
more men, provided it could get the transportation facilities 
to send those 26 abroad. He said that the Government was 
experiencing difficulty in getting these men at this particular 
port in France which our mails all pass through. It seems 
to me that if the Government of the United States is experi- 
encing a great difficulty in transporting 26 men to France, it 
is going to find it is more than a man’s job to get a million 
men in the fighting line over there. If this statement of the 
gentleman from Indiana is true, or is based upon fact, I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Oregon the other day ought to 
have gone a step further and said that not only had the War 
Department fallen down, but the Shipping Board and also the 
Navy had fallen down. I can not understand why it should 
be found to be a difficult matter to get 26 men to France, when 
the War Department is boasting of the fact that it is going 
to have a million and a half men in France by midsummer. 
If the gentleman’s statement is true, I believe the people of 
the United States are justified in the belief that somebody con- 
nected with the War Department is indulging in a species of 
camouflage. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
BOUNDARY LINE, ALASKA AND CANADA, 

CANADA, 


To enable the 5 of State to mark the boundary and make the 
surveys incidental thereto between the Territory of Alaska and the 
Dominion of Canada, in conformity with the award of the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribnual and existing treaties, including employment at the 
seat of government of such surveyors, computers, draftsmen, and clerks 
as are necessary; and for the more effective demarcation and mapping, 
pursuant to the treaty of April 11, 1908, between the United tes 
and Great Britain, of the land and water boundary line between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada, as established under 
existing treaties, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of State, including the salaries of the commissioner and the n 
engineers, surveyors, draftsmen, computers, and clerks in 
and at se ment 55 . zentai ora s at Washingt 
expense of printing and necessary veling, for paym 
necessarily cut in determining the boundary line not to exceed $500, 
and commutation to members of the field force while on feld duty or 
actual expenses not exceeding $3.50 per day each, to be expended in 
accordance with regulations from time to time prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of State, $60,000, together with the unexpended balances of 
previous appropriations for these objects: Provided, That hereafter 
ndvances of money under the appropriation “ Boundary line, Alaska 
and Canada, and the United States and Canada,” may be made to the 
commissioner on the part of the United States and by his authority to 
chiefs of parties, who shall give bond under such rules and regula- 
tions and in such sum as the Secretary of State may direct, and ac- 
counts arising under advances shall be rendered through and by the 
commissioner on the part of the United States to the Treasury De- 

rtment as under advances heretofore made to chiefs of parties: 

Tovided, That when the commissioner is absent from Washington on 
official business he shall be allowed actual and necessary expenses of 
subsistence, not in excess of $8 per day. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. I notice two changes in existing law—one 
limiting the amount of daily expenses for subsistence of the 
commissioner to $8 a day, and increasing the per diem allow- 
ance to the field force from $2.50 to $3.50 per day. What is the 
purpose of the proviso as to the amount that may be expended 
by the commissioner when outside of the District on official busi- 
ness to $8 a day, which is in the nature of a limitation? Has 
the evidence disclosed that there has been a larger amount ex- 
22 5 in the past, or at present is the amount lower than that 
0 

Mr. FLOOD. The amount is lower. The amount is $4 a day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the reason for allowing him $8 a 
day when in other branches of the service we only allow for sub- 
sistence, while traveling in the United States, $4 per day. We 
gare met by the Secretary of Commerce in making claims on be- 
half of commercial attachés, commercial agents, to increase the 
per diem allowance for subsistence while absent from the coun- 
try, and the committee has not so far acted favorably; in fact, 
the Secretary of Commerce has recently requested that the per 
diem allowance of our commercial attaché at Buenos Aires, the 
most expensive capital in the world, be increased to $7 per day, 
575 here we are asked that this commissioner be allowed $8 per 

ay. 

Mr. FLOOD. Well, the reason for that is this: He is a com- 
missioner of the United States, and goes up to these meetings 
where he meets the commissioner of Canada. He has to stop at a 
decent hotel, which the gentleman well knows he could not stop 
at on $4 a day, and he made the statement to the committee 
that during last year his expenses were $8 a day; that he could 
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not hold them below $8, and he got reimbursed $4, and the com- 
mittee thought it was fair to pay his expenses. The committee 
was impressed with the business ability and desire for economy 
on the part of this commissioner and the splendid work he had 
been doing, and they thought he ought to have a sum that would 
cover his actual expenses. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will permit, as I happen to be very familiar with the gentle- 
man and the work of the commission, as it is nearly all per- 
formed on the boundary line between Minnesota and Canada, I 
sincerely trust that the gentleman will not insist on his point of 
order. The $4-a-day limitation heretofore is insufficient to pay 
a man’s subsistence. This commissioner is frequently com- 
pelled to go to Canada, often to the capital, to consult with the 
commissioner from Canada. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that you can not eyen obtain a room at a hotel for $4 a 

ay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I will have to take issue 
with that statement. I happened to be a member, back in 1908, 
of a nonofficial commission that visited Canada, a commission 
to investigate the question of pulp and paper supply, and we 
stopped at the King Edward Hotel in Toronto, and the rates 
were only $3 a day. 

Mr. FLOOD. Conditions have changed since then. ~~ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I hear that all around that 
conditions have changed and yet outside of Washington the hotel 
proprietors in Detroit, in Chicago, in my home city, in New 
York, are not charging more than they did prior to the war or 
during the war. In this city it is true visitors are held up in 
an outrageous fashion. The persons who visit here are held 
up to the very highest point the service will bear. A man 
reaches here at 11 or 12 o’clock midnight and they increase their 
rates up to as high as $5 and $6 for lodging, whereas the pub- 
ETAR rates were $1.50 for a room. It is an outrageous con- 

on. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Just a moment, if the gentleman 
will permit me to finish my statement. I know he wants to be 
fair. I would like to indorse all he has said about the hotel 
charges here in Washington. It has ceased to be keeping a 
hotel and it has come to be legalized highway robbery. 

The Congress compels people over this country to come to 
Washington to transact public business and they of necessity 
are compelled to stop at hotels and there they are just simply 
robbed. There is no relationship of any kind whatever between 
the accommodations furnished and the charges made. In fact, 
I advise my friends who come here when they go to one of the 
three or four leading hotels that they bring enough money to 
buy the hotel, then stay the three or four days and sell. Their 
loss will not be greater than the sum they would have been 
compelled to pay had they stayed there and paid the ordinary 
charges. It is a crime. Conscience ended when the Washing- 
ton hotel proprietor came into being. There ought to be a new 
crime designated to cover this offense and a law should be 
passed to punish such robbery. There ought to be a penalty 
placed upon such a practice. Now, then, having those conditions 
in mind, I would like to have the gentleman really reflect that 
1908 is not 1918—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Let me finish this sentence. I 
was up to this point indorsing what the gentleman said. Hotel 
rates in Canada are double what they were; for instance, not 
room rent is doubled but it is very much advanced, probably 
50 per cent, but café rates, meals, are more than doubled, 
and any man who leaves this country to go up to Ottawa, To- 
ronto, or Montreal, wherever the commission happens to meet— 
it does not meet very often, and the amount involved is ridicu- 
lously small; it is only a few dollars a year, very few—is com- 
pelled to meet these increased prices. 

Mr. FLOOD, I will say to the gentleman here that in the 
last fiscal year this commissioner was out of Washington 25 
days, and the expense of that, charged to the Government, was 
$100. During the coming fiscal year he expects to have more 
conferences, owing to some additional work, and he estimates 
he will be out of the city on this mission about 60 days. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman must recognize the danger 
of precedents. We are besieged in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to increase the per diem allowance all the way from $4 to 
$8 a day. If we allow it to be established here—— 

Mr. FLOOD. Suppose we make it $6. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to appear parsimonious, and 
if the gentleman wishes to make it $6 I have no objection, 
altliough I think it should be lower. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We ought to give him enough to 
pay his honest expenses. He can not live on $6 while traveling 
in this country or Canada, or in any other place, and I will defy 
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the gentleman from Wisconsin to ride on a train from here to 
Chicago or Milwaukee, and come back, and show that he lived 
on $6 a day. He can not do it and he knows he can not. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman has challenged me to cite 
an instance. You can get a room in the city of Detroit, and I 
will take that as an example, in the Hotel Statler, as good a 
hotel as the gentleman from Minnesota or myself would wish to 
stop at, and certainly this commissioner would wish to patronize, 
with bath, at $2.50 a day. This gentleman not only gets his 
allowance for subsistence but he gets his allowance also for 
traveling expenses, I would not be so insistent on questioning 
this amount were it not that if we adopted it here we would 
have to adopt it in other activities of the Government. And this 
Congress is not ready to adopt a per diem allowance to its 
officials, no matter how high an estate they fill, of $8 a day. 

Here is the Secretary of Commerce. He is now acting as one 
of the commissioners in determining the fisheries dispute be- 
tween Canada and the United States. He is allowed only $5 a 
day. ‘True, his expenses are much more, and he has to pay 
them out of his pocket. Those are conditions which may have 
to befall some of our officials, because we have to adopt a stand- 
ard for all. It may be hard upon some, but we can not make 
fish of, one and fowl of another. We will have to have some 
general rule, and to increase the allowance to our officials from 
$4 to $8 a day is a jump that I do not think this Congress is 
ready to take. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman has completed, I 
would like to end the sentence I started and let us have this 
finished. The gentleman can not travel in the United States on 
$6 a day, and I know it and he knows it, and stop at the Hotel 
Statler or any other decent hotel in the United States. This 
man is required to go to Canada on a foreign service. He is not 
traveling inside the United States. I suppose it would be com- 
portable with the gentleman’s idea that this commissioner, 
representing the United States, should go to Canada, go to 
some commercial club, and ask to be directed to the cheapest 
room in town and say, “ My country is so poor and so miserable, 
and thinks so little of having the boundary line properly placed, 
I have got ta hunt the cheapest room in town; and please show 
me where I can eat at a dairy lunch.” I do not know whether 
that represents the ideas of the gentleman or not, but it would 
appear so from what he says. I think this man who goes only 
oceasionally as a commissioner, representing the United States 
in a foreign country, ought to be permitted to spend at least 
$8 a day, when the Canadians, who have an entire country less 
in population and wealth than the Empire State alone, give 
their man very much more than $8 a day for his subsistence— 
very much more. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
a suggestion there? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. This bill carries for the 
court of China an appropriation of $10 a day for a judge, and I 
understand that under the law all Federal district judges now 
get $10 a day for expenses. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman allow me to correct his 
impression ? 

Mr, HARRISON of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While the law places a maximum amount 
of 810 a day, nevertheless in the administration of that law the 
judges return in many instances much less for expenses, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Ten dollars is the limit. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. This commission here gets 
as much as $10 a day. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. This item says “not in excess of 
$8 a day.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Let me add one thing further. 

This country has had commissions of all kinds representing 
it on a great variety of international questions, I do not want 
to reflect on the good work anybody else has done, but I leave it 
to the Members of this House who know if he has not done the 
best job for less money than has been done for Uncle Sam by 
any commissioner on a matter of this kind. He has performed 
a splendid service, has reduced his requests, almost cut them in 
two—about half this year of what they were before—and the job 
is just about done. For efficiency, industry, and all-around ca- 
pacity he practically stands unique among the men who have 
been called to deal with foreign countries in behalf of the bn 
States in matters of this kind. 

Mr. WALSH. Who is this man? 


Will the gentleman yield for 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He is Mr. Barnard, a member 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, who was selected from that 


important body because of his high scientific and professional 
qualifications. ` 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have nothing to withdraw after having 
made my statement. I would not object to this one person, ex- 
cept for the fear of a precedent, and I do not intend to have it 
established as a precedent for the reasons stated. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does the gentleman make the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
argue the point of order. This is only a limitation on the 
amount appropriated here and is not subject to a point of 
order. It is true that in the past we have carried under this 
proviso only $4 a day for actual expenses, but that is merely 
a limitation on the amount appropriated, and I submit that it 
is not subject to a point of order. We limit the amount that 
can be actually expended for this particular work. I have 
not the general law here, although I tried to find it, but I do 
not think it is stipulated that it can not be more than $4 a day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am quite surprised and“ 
other members of the committee will be surprised that the dis- 
tinguished member of the Foreign Affairs Committee should 
be so mistaken, and that he should say to the House that there 
has been carried in this item a proviso limiting the amount at 
$4 a day. If he will examine last year’s appropriation bill he 
will find that there is no such proviso connected with this item, 
but if he will examine the general law he will find that there is 
a limitation placing the amount at $4 a day, carried in one of- 
our appropriation acts, for subsistence where not otherwise 
provided by existing law. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I was looking for that stat- 
ute. Has the gentleman got it at hand? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can easily get it from the Committee on 
Appropriations. We placed that limit on an appropriation bill 
some years ago to prevent the practice of allowing officials an 
unlimited amount in the way of expenses for subsistence. 

Mr. FLOOD. I suggest to the gentleman that he withdraw 
22 point of order, and I will offer an amendment making it 86 
a day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to be reasonable. I have no objec- 
tion to that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I hope the chairman of the 
committee will not do that. Let us have this settled. If the 
gentleman wants to exercise his right—and any one man can 
do it—under the facts and circumstances that are plain and 
apparent, let him do it. I am willing to pass the hat around 
and take up enough to give this man a chance to live respectably 
in Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I made the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD. I was going to move to substitute “six 
“ eight.” 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I want to know if the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has withdrawn his point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is what the Chair is trying to ascer- 
tain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the desire of the gentleman from 
Virginia to insert $6 and have that amount accepted by the 
committee? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

- Mr. STAFFORD. Then I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his point 
of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw it under that condition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 18, strike out“ 88“ and insert in lieu thereof “ $6." 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, do I understand 
the committee is really bound by this arrangement? Would it 
be considered a breach of faith if the committee should vote 
down this amendment and it should be left at $8? If the com- 
mittee votes down the motion just made by the gentleman 
from Virginia, the point of order having been withdrawn, 
then, as I understand it, this gentleman will be able to travel 
to Canada and put up at a decent hotel and the amount will 
not be in excess of $8 a day. 

Mr. LENROOT. In view of what has occurred, does not the 
gentleman think that if any member of the committee was op- 
posed to this amendment he should have spoken before the 
gentleman from Wisconsin withdrew his point of order? 

Mr. FLOOD. I should think so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I so stated, and asked the chair- 
man of the committee not to consent to any such arrangement 


Does the gentleman withdraw his point 


” for 
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and not to move to make it any lower. The reason I inquired 
was to find out if it would be considered a breach of good faith 
to vote down the amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. I hope the gentleman will let the $6 amend- 
ment be adopted. I think we will better serve the purpose we 
have in view in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia, reducing the amount to $6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salary of one member of the permanent committee of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 1919, $3,600. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of speaking briefly of the work of the 
American representative at the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome, Italy. As most of us know, the American rep- 
resentative to this institute is Mr. David Lubin. In my opinion 
Mr. Lubin is one of the most eminent authorities on agricul- 
tural subjects, particularly on the marketing of agricultural 
products, in the world, A year or two ago Mr. Lubin appeared 
before our Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and 
made a very illuminating statement and argument with refer- 
ence to the marketing of agricultural products, the fundamental 
idea of his proposition being to place the consumer in our larger 
centers of population in communication with the producer out 
in the country. I hope the Members of the House when they 
have the opportunity to do so will take the time to study some 
of these observations that have been gathered by him in his 
experience and study in European countries. Recently Mr. 
Lubin sent to this country an urgent report upon the food 
situation as it affects the nations now engaged in the great 
war, and during my time I am going to ask the Clerk to read 
this statement of Mr. Lubin. 

The CHAIRMAN.: Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FOOD FROM UNITED STATES VITAL TO ALLIES, IS WARNING—EUROPE'S CROPS 
MAY BE WORSE THAN LAST YEAR, DAVID LUBIN RBPORTS—-MAY CALL OUR 


WOMEN, 

Roux, January 22. 

“Food is the most important matter now before the allies,” David 
Lubin, American representative in the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, said to-day, “It is useless to deceive ourselves. 

“It is necessary to feed our armies well, and in view of the increasing 
consumption of food and decreasing production we shall be unable to do 
this unless exceptional weather prevails this spring and unless extraor- 
dinary measures are applied. * 

“T am reporting to the State Department, and also to Congress, that 
Europe’s crops may be worse than last year’s, and that the mobiliza- 
tion of women of the United States for farm work may be necessary. 
We should also consider ipao for devoting land in the 11 arid States 
to grazing purposes, so that the United States will be able to supply 
cattle for replenishment of the eget aig Sk Par 

“Our allies are depending upon the United States. Without its 
help they would e a condition similar to that in Germany and 
Austria, 1s which there is merely food enough for the armies, with the 
civil population dying off.” 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, does any Member of the House 
doubt the importance of the situation as outlined by Mr. Lubin 
in his statement? It is a matter of serious concern that the 
American people as a whole shall be thoroughly awake to the 
conditions as they exist. Our allies, who for nearly four long 
years have beat back with their treasure and their blood the 
most heartless and cruel military despotism that ever dis- 
graced the annals of human history, must not be neglected in 
the hour of their mortal peril, and it is inconceivable to me that 
the people of the United States will fail to do their duty in 
this supreme hour. Will the American farmer do his duty? 
He will. But I doubt if it will be possible to speed up produc- 
tion in the United States of agricultural products very much, 
if any, in 1918 over that of 1917. There are many obstacles in 
the way, such as shortage of farm labor, high price of seed, un- 
usual droughts, and so forth. But there is one thing which is 
entirely possible and which is capable of yielding great results, 
and that thing is an earnest and willing cooperation with the 
Federal Food Administration in its efforts to husband and con- 
serve the food supply which we now have and will have as a 
result of 1918 harvests. The savings effected by one family 
obeying the regulations of the Food Administration is, of course, 
a small matter within itself, but when multiplied by 10,000,000 
families it means a great deal and is the thing which stands be- 
tween our success or failure. 

If the voluntary methods thus far pursued in this important 
matter are successful, then all well and good. If they are not 
successful then this Congress must authorize stronger measures. 
The result must be had, and in accomplishing those results we 
can not afford to fail. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 


To defray the actual and necessary expenses on the part of the 
United States section of the International High Commission, arising 
in such work and investigations as may be ole hh by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, $25,000, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the item just read. 

The hearings and report disclose that this is a new activity to 
be undertaken by our already overburdened Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. McAdoo. 

It is of a character of work that is performed and has been 
performed by the State Department and the Department of 
Commerce. It is now suggested to divide this work and its re- 
sponsibilities still further by having this commission created 
as an adjunct to the Treasury Department under the immediate 
supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury. Its work, as 
testified before the Committee on Foreign Affairs by the former 
Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. John Bassett Moore, is to try 
to bring about uniformity of commercial regulations, uniformity 
of fiscal regulations, and uniformity of charges and treatment 
of commercial travelers. We have in the Department of Com- 
merce a bureau that has been attempting to extend the com- 
merce of the United States, to which bureau are attached com- 
mercial attachés and commercial agents. We appropriate hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for the extension of the commerce 
of the United States under the supervision of that bureau. We 
have under the Department of State a Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce. We also have divisions in that department relating to 
South American affairs, Latin American affairs, Central Ameri- 
can affairs, and Mexican affairs. Now it is proposed to establish 
an independent bureau outside of these two bureaus, where the 
Government is already performing work of a similar character, 
and to have it connected with the Treasury Department. Un- 
less some good reason can be assigned for the further differen- 
tiation and separation of this work from the two departments 
that are now performing kindred work, I shall be compelled to 
make a point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, just one word, unless the 
Chair is ready to rule. 

e CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be glad to have the act 
read. j : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Froon] predicates his entire case upon the act of 
February 7, 1916, which was an enabling act to assist the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to confirm in fact the nine delegates 
of the American section that had been appointed by him at the 
first meeting of the American Financial Conference that was 
held in Washington in 1915, so as to attend the meeting that 
was to be held at Buenos Aires, Argentina, later in the year 
1916. The whole phraseology of the act, which I shall read, 
bears out the contention that it was merely an enabling act, 
and to confirm the action of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
appointing the delegates that were to assemble at the finan- 
cial conference to be held that year at Buenos Aires. Read it 
closely ; even the first paragraph and the second show the tem- 
porary character of this legislation: 


durin, 
Ame 


same is sorte E approved and confirmed. Such del 
as the Unit Sta 

and shall coo) 
action upon 
Conference, and the President is authorized to fill vacancies that may 
occur in the United States section of said international commission. 

Mark you, in construing this act, we have to take all the acé 
together, That is fundamental. I wish to read the second 
paragraph, which bears out the contention that it was merely 
temporary: 

For the purpose of meeting such actual and necessary expenses on 
the part of the United States section of the commission that may arise 
from its work and investigations, or as may be incidental to its at- 
tendance at the meeting— 

Not the meetings, but the meeting 


of the sald International High Commission, the sum of $40,000 is 


High Commission, 
rate with the other sections of the commission to take 
e recommendations of the first Pan American Financial 


hereby . out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
Sopen riated, to be expended under e direction of the Secretary of 
e 


ran to be immediately available, and to remain available 
until expended. 

That was the meeting of the Pan American Financial Confer- 
ence at Buenos Aires in that year, not the meetings, and was to 
give recognition to an action of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for which he had no authority, when he took that action in 1915, 
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prior to the passage of this enabling act, whereby the appoint- 
ment of those nine delegates was approved, and any vacancies 
that should occur before the meeting at Buenos Aires could be 
filled by the President of the United States. If the Treasury 
Department officials—and Dr. Rowe is an Assistant Secretary 
there—had believed that this was permanent, he would not 
have come before the Committee on Foreign Affairs and asked for 
permanent legislation as embodied in the proposed act printed 
in the hearings which has been read by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Froon], True, that act is broader in its scope than 
the language carried in this bill, but there is no authorization 
for this International High Commission; there has never been 
any authorization in the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation 
bill in prior years since we passed the act of February 6, 1916. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Does not the gentleman realize 
that the Secretary of the Treasury in appointing the delegates 
originally had no authority of law whatever, and that that was 
the reason why he came before Congress to get the authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I remember the incident. He came before 
Congress to gain recognition, so that these delegates when they 
met at the second conference at Buenos Aires would have the 
authority to assemble there in that congress as a part of that 
section, but not to any succeeding congresses. . 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. But that is the law, giving it u 
legal status. 

Mr. STAFFORD. An act was passed in advance of the pas- 
sage of the Diplomatic and Consular bill, passed in advance, so 
that the Secrethry of the Treasury would have authority to send 
them down there and have an appropriation for that purpose 
prior to the assembling of the congress and prior to the passage 
of the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill. 

Mr. FLOOD.’ May I interrupt the gentleman for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD; I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. We do not contend, and this provision does not 
provide, that there shall be any delegates to any future confer- 
ences. There has been but one Pan American Financial Con- 
gress nnd that was the one held in Washington in 1915; but 
it is a permanent commission, consisting of a few representa- 
tives from each of the Pan American countries, that was created 
by the financial conference which met here, and the creation of 
which, so far as the American section of it is concerned, was 
ratified and approved by act of Congress of February 7, 1916, 
and these gentlemen constitute the American section of the Inter- 
national High Commission now, and this provision is simply an 
appropriation to take care of their work and the salary of one 
or two clerks, 

Mr. STAFFORD. While it is true there has been only one 
Pan American financial conference, there has been a provision 
carried in the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill pro- 
viding for the holding a second Pan American Financial Con- 
ference—— 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can give the gentleman—— f 

Mr. FLOOD. That was not a conference; that was a meet: 
ing of this International High Commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can give the gentleman authority for 
that in his own appropriation bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. I know that commission met here, but not a 
conference. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair is ready to rule, 
I do not desire to detain him. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. GILLETT. As acknowledged by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Froon], the Secretary of the Treasury had appointed 
nine delegates to represent the United States in the proposed 
International High Commission. He had appointed these nine 
delegates without any authority of law at all, and I suppose 
when it came to the determination of how they should be paid, 
he found there must be some authority of law. 

Mr. FLOOD. They have never been paid anything. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course their expenses have to be paid. 

Mr. FLOOD, The expenses; yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. When the Secretary of the Treasury came to 
decide how it was to be paid he doubtless consulted the statute 
and found no authority. There has to be some authority, and 
this statute was enacted. It simply says that the nine delegates 


which he had already appointed to this International High Com- 
mission, appointed, as admitted, without any authority of law, 
that their appointment is ratified and approved. Now, he cer- 
tainly did not appoint them as a permanent body, because, in 
the first place, we know he would not assume to, and in the 
second place, it says here he simply appointed them as delegates 
on this commission, Therefore, up to that clause there is no 


authority at all for holding that they are a permanent commis- 
sion. This simply approves the appointment of the Secretary 
of these nine delegates on this commission, and whatever comes 
after that in this statute, which is depended upon, simply gives 
them the title and says that the President may fill vacancies. 
I can not see how there is the slightest shadow of a foundation 
for claiming that there is any permanent commission here 
established. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I would like to read the state- 
ment made by Dr. Rowe I would like to have this put in for 
the benefit of the Members on the other side: 

Mr. Rowe. The Internation 
the result of a resolution . N ran: greets asan T Con- 
ference of 1915. That conference was called by the President of the 
United States and was composed of officially appointed delegates by the 
Governments of Central and South America, with the exception of 
Mexico. Diplomatic relations with Mexico had not been resumed at 
that time, so that Mexi The assembled official 


exico was not represented. 
delegates — a resolution organizing the International High Com- 
n each country of a national 


mission, providing for the appointment 
section. The Governments in each country appointed these national 
sections, composed of nine members, with the minister of finance chair- 
man of each section. The International High Commission has received 
the official recognition of all the Governments, in some cases directly 
through legislation, in other cases indirectly through appropriations 
made by nationa: 8 for the support of the pe it ey The 
International High Commission constitutes the permanent organization 
of the financial conference. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman put his finger on the statute 
of the United States that provides or indicates that this com- 
mission now exists? What the gentleman has read is that 
other Governments have recognized it. Our Government has 
only recognized it to the extent of making appropriations for 
one year, and all the statute does upon which the gentleman 
relies is to make an appropriation to enable the delegates to 
make investigation and then to attend a single meeting in 
1916. So far as our statutes are concerned, there is not a single 
syllable that indicates that this commission has any life at all, so 
far as the Government of the United States is concerned. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I think the gentleman is entirely 
mistaken in my opinion. The law creates the commission. 

Mr. GOOD, Point to the statute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp] makes the point of order 
against the provision in the bill. making an appropriation for the 
International High Commission on the ground that it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill not authorized by law. It is un- 
doubtedly the practice of the House under its rules that a com- 
mittee proposing legislation must show authority of law for the 
legislation to make it in order on an appropriation bill. The 
Chair has listened attentively to the arguments and the acts of 
Congress read bearing on the case. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Froop] contends that the Secretary of the Treasury 
appointed delegates to attend a convention, and that those dele- 
gates, in connection with delegates from other countries, organ- 
ized this International High Commission. It is admitted that 
there was no provision of law authorizing the Secretary of the 

to appoint said delegates. Subsequently Congress 
passed a law ratifying the appointment by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the aforesaid delegates and made aa appropriation 
to pay their expenses while attending the conference. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia contends that in the act of Congress rati- 
fying the appointment of such delegates, Congress approved 
their act in establishing the International High Commission and 
making it a permanent organization. 

The Chair will ask if he has not correctly stated the position 
of the gentleman from Virginia? The Chair is of the opinion 
there has been no specific authority of law cited the Chair that 
authorizes the creation of a permanent high commission. The 
Chair does not believe Congress could be said by simply ratify- 
ing the appointment of delegates to a convention to approve the 
legislation of the convention to which the delegates were accred- 
ited unless Congress specifically so stated in the act itself. The 
Chair does not believe Congress will ever delegate its legislating 
functions to any other body or convention, Therefore the Chair 
is constrained to hold that there is no law authorizing the crea- 
tion of this high commission; that the paragraph is new legisla- 
tion and is not in order on an appropriation bill. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The appropriation of $40,000 “ For the p 
penses in ashington City incident to the 
the Interparliameatary Union to be held in Washington in 1915, to be 
expended under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of State 
may prescribe,” made in the act making appropriations for the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service for the 1 year en June 2 
1915, and extended and made available for the calendar years 1916, 


of defraying the ex- 
ineteenth Conference of 


1918. 
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1917, and 1918. not having been r is hereb: 1 werner and made 
available for the calendar year 1919: Provided, That said sum may, 
22 the discretion of the Secretary of State, be expended within the 
United States, but not elsewhere: Provided further, That an itemized 
mecount. of all expenditures shall be reported to Congress. 

Mr: LONGWORTH and Mr. FLOOD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
is 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk wiil report. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say, Mr. Chairman, as to that item, 
that there are a number of items of reappropriation in this bill. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Let it be reported, so that a point of order 
may be made against it. 

Mr. FLOOD. All right. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Froop: Lage 21, after line 15, insert the 
folowing as a new paragraph: 

“PIVTEENTID INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. AGAINST ALCOHOLISM. 

“Any une: Siac dbp pt ys of appropriations heretofore made for the 
Fifteenth In: a gg against ee are hereby reap- 
propriated and * 5 til expended 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr: Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to state that that item 
was not reported in this bill for the reason that the State De- 
partment made no suggestion in reference to if. These items 
we have just been over are items of reappropriation. The de- 
partment did not suggest that this unexpended balance be reap- 
propriated, because the construction of the Department of State 
was that the work had been: going on, and they construed the 
language of the last appropriation bill to make a permanent: 
appropriation of that amount. And so they did not make any 
suggestion that the unexpended balance be reappropriated.. Sub- 
sequently I called the department's attention to that, and it was 
taken up by the State Department with the Treasury Department, 
and I was informed from the State Department that the Treas- 
ury Department thought the unexpended balance would have 
to be reappropriated or they could not pay warrants on the ap- 
propriation. And I think that this appropriation ought to stand 
on the same footing with these other reappropriations we are 
making. I am told by these gentlemen that just as soon as the 
war is over they expect to held this conference against alco- 
holism. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that: the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Congress against Alcoholism, which was provided for 
in the last appropriation bill, did not meet? 

Mr. FLOOD. It did not meet. I think it has been in three 
appropriation bills. It did not meet, and this is just to put it on 
the same footing with the Nineteenth Conference Interparlia- 
mentary Union that we have been making appropriations for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, if it did not meet and have an 
opportunity to do the work that was expected of it, I, of course, 
can not see any reason they should be disappointed at holding 
a conference some time im the future. Of course, there might 
not be any occasion for holding it in accordance with the origi- 
nal intention, but it might be a ratification affair or some kind 
of u jolification affair. I will withdraw the reservation of the 
point.of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLOOD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. This seems to be the 
fourth appropriation for this Interparliamentary, Union. Has 
that conference ever taken place? 

Mr. FLOOD. It never has. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it ever going to take place? 

Mr, FLOOD. I am informed by my friend from Texas [Mr. 
SLAYDEN], who is chairman of the American section, that it 
will take place just as soon as the war conditions permit—at 
the end of the war, 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For salaries of consuls: general, consuls, and vice consuls, as provided 
in the act ved February D 5 isis, entitled “An act for the mprore- 
ment of the foreign service,” 08,500. No portion of this sum shall 
be paid as compensation to 3 5 —— who are not American citizens: 
Provided, That if in any case the Secretary of State deems it tmprac- 
ticable immediately to secure a competent vice consul who is an Ameri- 
can citizen, he may appoint or retain as vice consul and compensate 
from this fund a person not an American citizen until such t 


— is able to designate a competent American eitizen for, such 
v 
agen 


consul general, consul, and, wherever practicable, every consular 
shall be an American citizen, 


ae GOOD and Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


aoe is 


recognized, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Will the gentleman from Virginia [Mr 
Froop] state whether the language beginning on line 17, page 
22, “no portion of this sum shall be paid as compensation to 
vice consuls who are not American citizens,” is new? 

Mr. FLOOD, No. We have carried that in the bill for some 


time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why is that language made to 
apply to vice consuls only? 

Mr. FLOOD. Because they were the only men in the Consular 
Service who were not American citizens at the time this pro- 
vision was put in the law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
against a consul being an alien? A 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know that there is any law, but there 
are no alien consuls. 

Mr. MOORE: of Pennsylvania. Well, this matter was dis- 
cussed at some length yesterday, and the expressions heard 
hereabouts were entirely in favor of haying only Americans on 
guard in these places. 

Mr. FLOOD, That is the view of the committee, unani- 
mously the opinion of the committee, that there should be none. 
In the vice-consular branch of the service there were a good 
many men who were not American citizens, and this was put 
there to stop that practice, and to a very. great extent aliens 
have been eliminated from the service. It is thought that in a 
few years they will be entirely eliminated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not know of any consuls 
that are not American citizens. 

Mr. FLOOD. There are none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But sgme years 
contnet with a few vice consuls who were not 
did not think they should represent us. 

Mr. FLOOD, Fagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania. I think all such officers should 
be citizens of the United States. 

Now, one more question. Does the State Department have a 
Secret service? 

Mr. FLOOD. It has. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is: provision made for the 
payment of secret-service agents in this bill? 

Pane oO att We have a lump-sum emergency fund of 
700, 5 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That covers the seeret service? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

a GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the lust 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this provision under consideration 
presents a serious question which, it seems to me, ought to be 
settled by the executive departments. But if the executive de- 
partments can not settle it sooner or later it must be settled 
by Congress. I suppose that after this war is over no more 
important question will occupy our attention than that of ex- 
tending our commerce abroad. This bill carries $1,208,500. for 
consular agents. The legislative bill carries, as I reeall, some- 
where between half a million dollars and seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This is the work our Secretary of Commerce is doing to extend 
our foreign trade. 

A few days ago one of the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations appeared before the subeommittee on the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill and made 
a very complete statement and an impressive one regarding the 
service. We were impressed with the faet that: there is dupli- 
eation in the work now being done by the State Department and 
the Department of Commerce through its commercial attachés, 

Now, I submit that when people are being taxed to the limit, 
as they are to-day, that ought not to he. We ought not to have 
two men doing one man’s work in any branch of the service. 
We ought to ent out every bit of duplication wherever we find it. 
I know that the committee to which I have referred wants to 
accomplish that very thing, and I am sure the committee report- 
ing this bill wants to accomplish the same result; but it does 
seem to me that in all fairness to these two committees of Con- 
gress the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Commerce 
ought to get together on this proposition and agree upon a plan 
to cut out this useless waste, a waste admitted by both com- 
mittees that have investigated it and admitted by everyone who 
makes a thorough and conscientious investigation of the subjeet. 


Is there a provision of law 


A myst I came in 
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We must extend our foreign commerce and we must extend it 
as we have never extended it before, when this war is over; 
and now it is time for Congress to set to work to cut out this 
duplication that has been forced upon us by these two branches 
of the service if they will not eliminate it for us. I do not know 
what amendments—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man permit a question there? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Which one of the two Secre- 
taries, in the gentleman's opinion, ought to have jurisdiction of 
the subject? 

Mr. GOOD. That question came up when we first appro- 
priated money for the commercial attachés. A rather novel propo- 
sition was advanced in that the commercial attachés were to be 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce and accredited to the 
State Department, and as I recollect, Secretary Bryan said he 
thought there would be no conflict between the two departments. 
As to which one of these two great departments should have 
jurisdiction over carrying on our domestic business abroad and 
extending our foreign trade I am not prepared to say. 

I only know that at the time the commercial attachés were 
created there seemed to be a need for them. The State De- 
partment was not taking all the action and doing all the work 
it should do to extend our foreign trade. Certairily the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is fully awake to the needs for this service. 
It is a great service; no one wants to cripple it; but we should 
eliminate duplication. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Of course, the gentleman knows 
that a consul has no diplomatic function. His position is that 
of a business agent. His business is commercial. 

Mr. GOOD. That is also true with respect to the commercial 
attachés. Their business is thoroughly commercial. 

Mr. COOP of Wisconsin. But the commercial attachés 
were of an origin subsequent to the time when the consuls had 
this jurisdiction. 

Mr. GOOD. But I think the gentleman will agree that both 
of these agencies, the consular agents and the commercial at- 
tachés, have duties that are similar and that are commercial 
rather than diplomatic. If these duties can not be performed by 
two separated departments without duplication, as has been 
claimed, they ought to be under one control, and Congress ought 
to know that there is no duplication of the work. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is one more question I 
want to ask if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman think 
that the State Department has primarily to do with our foreign 
relations and ought to retain control of the consuls, and that the 
consuls ought to have jurisdiction over business affairs which 
relate to foreigners? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 


expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is exactly accurate. The consuls, in a 
sense, have a kind of diplomatic function. While they have not 
the right of personal access to a sovereign or government, 
whereby they would exercise in some degree a diplomatic func- 
tion, they do represent the country diplomatically to a certain 
extent, so that if you are going to have 2 consolidation it ought 
to be under the State Department. 7 

‘Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is no function exercised 
by a consular officer that is in any sense of the word diplo- 
matic. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the consular officer often looks after 
the interests of American citizens, not particularly business in- 
terests, as the commercial attaché would do. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, the State Department has a 
thoroughly well-organized Consular Service, and, as the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] says; the commercial attachés and 
commercial agents representing the Department of Commerce 
are not attached to our Consular Service, and yet are in foreign 
countries doing a duplicate work. I thoroughly agree with him 
that the work should be consolidated in one department. The 
State Department has a splendidly organized Consular Service, 
the best in the world, and that is the department that ought to 


have it. 
Mr, LONGWORTH. I agree with the gentleman, 
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Mr. GOOD. I am not prepared to say which of these depart- 
ments ought to have control of this work. The Secretary of 
Commerce is so admirably qualified to perform this work and 
is doing this work so efficiently that I should hesitate to deprive 
him of his duties unless I was satisfied that the State Depart- 
ment could do it better. When Congress made the appropria- 
tion providing for the commercial attachés it was on the showing 
made by the Secretary of Commerce that there was a work 
that the State Department was not performing, that our manu- 
facturers were not able through the State Department to push 
their foreign trade to the extent that they felt they ought to 
push it and could push it, and therefore the appropriation was 
made by Congress. Congress agreed with the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon], who has just spoken, 
a question. Do I understand that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is about to appropriate something like $700,000 or a mil- 
lion dollars for these commercial attachés? 

Mr. GOOD. No. The entire appropriation for the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, for commercial attachés, and 
work of that kind, as I recall, is something in excess of $500,000, 
and I had it in mind that it possibly ran up to $700,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It would be, however, a fair 
arenen that they ask and expect to get about half a million 

ollars? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
we have exemplified here the vice that creeps into our govern- 
mental system every now and then, and I suppose always will, 
growing out of the desire of a department to extend its influence 
and activities as it sees opportunity for work to be done. As 
old as nations are is the custom of having representatives 
of a nation abroad throughout the world, looking after the 
business interests, looking after the purely international rela- 
tions between the Governments, and looking after the citizens, 
It seems to me that the consular system of the United States 
must continue to exist, and the major part of its functions is 
commercial. Of course incidental to that everybody knows 
that the Consular Service throughout the world is performing 
a great deal of important work in looking after American citi- 
zens who travel abroad. In fact, any American citizen tray- 
eling abroad will find that he is able to communicate with the 
legation or embassy at only about one place in the entire coun- 
try, whereas he finds consuls scattered throughout the region. 
And they are of the utmost value and importance not only to 
commercial America but to the citizenship of America in a 
thousand and one ways. I am surprised to find the extent to 
which the Department of Commerce has gone in the sending 
out of these commercial attachés. I had no idea that they 
were carrying it to the extent indicated by this great appro- 
priation that they are asking for. Apparently, it is a very de- 
cided increase over that which they had in the beginning, and 
I heartily concur in the suggestion made that this work should 
all be done in one department. It seems to me there can be 
but one department, and that is the State Department. I am 
in agreement with the distinguished chairman of this commit- 
tee [Mr. FLoop!] in his statement that our Consular Service has 
come to be a remarkably efficient one. It is continually being 
improved. If our Consular Service had the $500,000 or $700,000 
which it is proposed to squander on these commercial attachés, 
the Consular Service could do all the work that the commercial 
attachés are expected to do, and vastly more and vastly better. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not want te be misunderstood, My state- 
ment is not that we appropriate $500,000 for the commercial 
attachés alone. It is for the entire Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. No such sum as that is appropriated for 
commercial attachés, but there are other employees abroad 
under the Department of Commerce. We were asked to elim- 
inate the commercial attachés, but there is no provision in your 
bill taking them on. The gentleman certainly appreciates the 
great demand on our industrial and commercial interests that 
our trade abroad shall be extended. 

MILLER of Minnesota. I can assure the gentleman that 
if committee drops the commercial attachés the consular 
agencies of the United States will take over all the work they 
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are expected to do, as well as the work that they are doing, and 
do it at a very greatly reduced expenditure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the con- 
sular reports dealing with particular subjects relating to trade 
are turned over by the Department of State to the Department 
of Commerce, which gives publicity to them? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is only because the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I move to strike out the last 
two words. This is a matter of great importance. The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has raised a question which is 
serious to both the State Department and the Department of 
Commerce. I have some knowledge of the organization of the 
commercial attachés connected with the Department of Com- 
merce. They began in a small way. They were. specialists sent 
out through the world with the view of bringing back to the 
United States information on certain special subjects. For 
instance, one man who was versed in cotton was sent into 
various countries te bring back reports as to what foreign 
countries were doing in cotton, and to inform the Department 
of Commerce as to the market for cotton throughout the world, 
Another, who had a specialty, which might be shipbuilding, 
was sent into foreign countries to ascertain what was being 
done in this direction, and he would very much better group 
that information by going as a specialist to various countries 
where shipbuilding was done than could a hundred consular 
agents who were reporting only for their particular localities, 

Mr. STAFFORD rose. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin desire to ask a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Only to point out that the gentleman is 
slightly in error when he refers to the work he has been de- 
seribing as being undertaken by the commercial attachés. That 
work is udertaken by so-called commercial agents, The com- 
mercial attachés are some eight in all, located at the principal 
foreign capitals, and these commercial agents that the gentle- 
man refers to are experts who travel through foreign countries 
examining trade conditions and then coming over here and 
making their reports. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To the Department of Com- 
merce, by whom they are sent out. Now, I question very much 
whether it would be the proper thing to turn over to the De- 
partment of State the collection of commercial statistics, or to 
rely upon it for their dissemination in the United States. Busi- 
ness men do not expect to go to the Department of State for 
information relating to trade conditions. Business men expect 
to go to the Department of Commerce. That was the purpose 
of the organization of that department—to ascertain trade con- 
ditions throughout the world and to disseminate that informa- 
tion to American merchants, manufacturers, and others con- 
cerned. The American consuls have a great deal to do besides 
the commercial work that is imposed upon them. Special in- 
quiries are sometimes sent out and they are expected to make 
special reports, but that is apart from their general work. T 
would not want to see the commercial business turned over to 
the State Department, because we have turned that work over 
to the Department of Commerce. The business of the State 
Department is diplomatic. It has little to do with commerce 
as such. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What the gentleman says about 
experts now and then delegated by the Department of Com- 
merce to do some special work and make a report thereon is 
undoubtedly correct; but does not the gentleman recognize a 
wide difference between that sort of an institution and a regu- 
lar group of agents of the department in foreign countries, 
who are there permanently, year after year, assuming to do 
that general commercial business which our Consular Service 
heretofore has always done and is expected to do, and is all the 
time undertaking to do? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If these men are super- 
numeraries, I am not justifying their appointment. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. That is exactly what they are. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am addressing myself to 
the point which was raised by the gentleman from Towa [Mr. 
Goop]. I do not think that information en commercial subjects 
and intended for the business world should go to the public 
through the Department of State. These matters should be 


Will the gentleman yield? 


handled by the Department of Commerce, which was created 
for that specitic purpose. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move te strike out, in line 17, 
page 22, the figures “ $1,208,500” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figures $1,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page — “on 17, after 492 4.800.000“ service,” strike out “ $1,208,505" 


and insert eu thereof * 
Mr. 15 800 Mr. syne as I recall, we appropriate 
$100,000 for the commercial attachés: It is admitted here by 
the members of this committee that the work done by the com- 
mercial attachés is duplication of the werk of the consular 
agents. Therefore there is no use in doing it here. If the 
Department of Commerce is doing it, and doing it well, and 
started the work when the State Department was not doing it, 
there is no use for the Secretary of State hiring other agents in 
the Consular Service te do that same work. In addition to the 
$100,000 appropriated for the commercial attachés there is at 
least $125,000 expended attending their work. So we can 
safely cut off $208,500 and still accomplish the same thing. 

Now, I do not want to hamper in the least this great work, 
for I realize the importance of extending our foreign trade, 
but I want to say that if the Secretary of State will not fight 
for a provision of this kind it is not worth having, The claims 
of duplication in this regard emanated from the State Depart- 
ment. Here he allows the Secretary of Commerce to come in 
and do the same work he is doing, and there is net a murmur . 
from the Secretary of State, not a protest from the Secretary 
of State. It occurs to me that a man who will not fight openly 
to retain his jurisdiction will not put up much of a fight to 
extend our foreign trade. The only protest comes from the 
members of the committee that reported out this bill. They 
know that the duplication exists. They have called attention 
to it. That is not sufficient. The State Department having 
discovered that duplication exists in this regard, the Secretary 
ef State and the Secretary of Commerce should get together, 
settle this question, and eliminate all duplieation and pare 
down their appropriations. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, this seems to be a most remark- 
able proposition, to cut off the salaries of a great number of 
our consuls, vice consuls, and consular agents, or to reduce them, 
because the Committee on Appropriations of the House has 
established a new branch in the foreign service. 

Mr. GOOD. The Congress authorized that branch of it, and 
net the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FLOOD. It came in in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GOOD. But it was discussed on the floor of the House. 

Mr, FLOOD. Of course; but it started in an appropriation 
bill in the Appropriations Committee. If the Appropriations 
Committee, of which the gentleman is a member, had desired 
to get the advice of the Secretary of State and had invited him 
to appear before the committee, I have no doubt that he would 
have done so and given his advice; but I do think it is a criti- 
cism made against the Secretary of State that is not justified 
to say that he ought to come here aud argue before a committee 
of Congress that another department of Government of which 
he is a part ought not to have such appropriations as that de- 
partment has asked for. 

Mr. GOOD. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Does not the gentleman know that it is the 
opinion of the Secretary of State that there is duplication in 
this class of work that is being performed by the two depart- 
ments of the Government? 

Mr. FLOOD. Ido not know what the Secretary of State says. 
but I do know that we have had gentlemen who have been con- 
nected with the State Department before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and asked them the question, and they said that 
it was a delicate question and one they did not care to answer. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The functions of a consular officer are 
very much wider than that of a commercial attaché, and the 
proposition of the gentleman from Iowa is to cut down the 
salary of the consular officers evidently to the extent that they 
are performing these functions. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is the point I was going to make. We 
have a law fixing the salaries of the consular officers and this 
appropriation is to pay the officers in the field to-day, and the 
gentleman wants to reduce it so it would limit the appropria- 
tion to an amount insufficient to pay thesé eonsular officers. 
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Mr. GOOD. Of course I do not want to do that, but I want 
to ask this question: The gentleman has stated that a duplica- 
tion exists; that we are wasting money. What is the gentle- 
man's proposition to correct the evil? 

Mr. FLOOD. I should say for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to refuse to make the appropriation to the Department of 
Commerce for consular agents. 

Mr. GOOD. Dees the gentleman think we should do that 
when the last statement before the Appropriations Committee 
from the State Department was that there was no objection to 
the Secretary of Commerce doing the work which the Secretary 
of Commerce said was not being performed, and that the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the United States demanded 
should be performed? 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman understands that the Secretary 
of State would feel a delicacy in coming here and making a 
contest about such a matter. Such action would certainly de- 
generate into an unseemly contest between two departments 
of the Government. The responsibility is not on the Department 
of State or the Secretary, but upon the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for making an appropriation for commercial attachés. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman contend that the Secretary 
of State's feeling of delicacy would extend so far that he would 
be willing that hundreds of thousands of dollars should be 
taken out of the Treasury of the United States in the per- 
formance of duplicate work rather than to go to the Secretary 
of Commerce and say, “ Let us settle this matter in a business- 
like way“? k 

Mr. FLOOD. Ido not know; but we had a very distinguished 
gentleman, the Hon. John Bassett Moore, before our committee, 
and when we asked him in reference to this matter he said he 
did not care to take it up and discuss it because it was a deli- 
cate question between two departments of the Government, one 
of which he had been connected with. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the amend- 
ment. As I recollect it, the appropriation for these commercial 
agents was originally $50,000 and now has grown to $100,000. 
The appropriation carried in this bill for the consuls of the 
United States is $1,208,500. It is apparent that the work done 
by the consuls is not in any large measure the work done by 
the agents under the Department of Commerce. The amounts 
appropriated respectively for these services indicate that. I 
understand also that the consuls are located at posts usually in 
commercial cities, seaports and otherwise, where their terri- 
torial jurisdiction, even within the country in which they serve, 
is limited. Their work is fairly well defined, their position is 
sedentary, and must necessarily be so. There is very little real 
duplication of work between them and the work that is pro- 
posed to be done by these agents under the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The agents under the Foreign and 
Domstie Commerce Bureau are a counterpart of similar officials 
which originated, as I understand, under the plan of Germany 
when that country was first extending its commercial interests 
into South America, and which plan was afterwards adopted 
by Great Britain and to some extent by France and possibly 
by other countries. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. In just a minute. The purpose of these agents 
is not to duplicate the work of the consuls in any sense. They are 
to be accredited to the entire country, or possibly a group of coun- 
tries, and are to be commercial experts from the United States, 
who make themselves familiar in the first place with the needs 
of that country in a commercial way, of the particular exports 
and products that can be used advantageously in that country, 
and the means of transportation and the best means of plac- 
ing the product, and then places that information or them- 
selves personally at the service of the American business man 
in this country. In other words, the agent is, as his name im- 
plies, the traveling representative of the entire business world 
of the United States, designed to acquire information which will 
be of service to all business men in this country in marketing 
their products in a foreign country. Manifestly a consul can 
do a very limited amount of that particular service. No doubt 
he can do some and in the past has done some, but in no sense 
does he take the place of these agents of the Department of 
Commerce. We are not intending to rely upon the Consular 
Service to secure foreign trade worth billions of dollars to the 
American business man. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man two questions. In the first place, is he aware that the 


commercial attachés of Great Britain or France or Germany, 
to which he has alluded, are all under the jurisdiction of the 
minister of foreign affairs in those countries? 
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Mr. BORLAND. No; and I do not know that that would cut 
any figure. 

Mr. ROGERS. That has a very vital bearing on the question 
before the House. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not understand that the British Cabi- 
net has a position similar to that of the Secretary of Commerce, 
unless it is the President of the Board of Trade, who is a 
member of the British Cabinet. He may be considered analo- 
gous in some way, or his functions may, to the Secretary of 
Commerce, but the functions of the British Board of Trade 
are more local, except where they are confined to navigation 
matters. I do not think they have what corresponds to our 
Department of Commerce, and I think the German Government 
possibly has from the operation of the Government and the way 
it extends its trade. 

Mr. ROGERS. And also in France? 

Mr. BORLAND. Possibly in France. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairmen, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has explained 
very clearly the difference between the functions of the com- 
mercial attachés and the consuls. Will the gentleman explain 
the difference between the functions of the commercial at- 
tachés and the consuls general who have a jurisdiction as wide 
as the country to which they are accredited? 

Mr. BORLAND. The same difference in less degree possibly 
occurs. The consul general has supervision over the consuls 
within his country, and, of course, he is in touch with the State 
Department as to the commercial conditions of that particular 
country, but he is not at the service of the business men except 
incidentally. He may, of course, render them great service in 
special cases, but his chief business is not to promote their 
interests. 

Mr. ROGERS. I submit to the gentleman from Missouri that 
his chief function is to place himself at the service of the busi- 
ness men of the United States abroad, or doing business abroad, 
and that there can be no difference pointed out between the 
services performed by the commercial attachés and the services 
performed by the consul general. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would point out to the gentleman that 
one of the most efficient governments in the world, and one which 
made a great success in extending its foreign trade for a decade 
or more prior to this war—the Government of Germany— 
1 extremely valuable and profitable to employ commercial 
agen 

Mr. ROGERS. Germany did that by making the commercial 
attaché a kind of super consul general. In other words, there 

s a chain of officers right down the line, all in one scheme of 
things. The difficulty with our problem is that we have two 
coordinate officers each responsible to two different Cabinet 
officers. 

Mr. BORLAND. If all that is necessary is coordination, I 


-might agree with the gentleman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment, and 
in withdrawing it I desire to state that I offered it knowing 
that if it should be adopted it might do some injury to this 
service. I am now satisfied that it would, and I withdraw the 
amendment. It was offered more to bring up this subject so 
that it might be discussed, and I will say to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Borranp] that if he will talk with the Assistant 
Secretaries and the men in the Secretary of State's office he will 
find that not one of them will say there is any great difference 
between the commercial attachés and our consuls, and they 
will also tell him that there is a duplication of work. This 
claim of duplication emanates not from me but from the De- 
partment of State, but it comes in a diplomatic route. I want 
to say now to this committee that unless something is brought 
out in the next appropriation bill from this committee that will 
remedy this I think there will be some trouble along this line. 
It ought to be settled by the department and ought not to be 
settled by this committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For 40 consular assistants, $75,425: Provided, That from and after 
the Ist day of July, 1918, the salaries of consular assistants shall be 
at the rate of $1,500 for the first year of continuous service, $1,650 


for the second year of continuous service, $1,800 for the third year; 
and $2,000 for the fourth year of continuous service and for each year 


1918. 
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act of 


ereafter, and section 1704, Revised Statutes, its amendato: — 


une 11, 1874, and all other acts inconsistent with this pro 
hereby so amended. p 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chaitman, I reserve the point of order 
on this paragraph changing the salaries of our consular assist- 
ants. As I understand, the initial salary of a consular assistant 
at the present time is 81.000, and they are promoted by grades 
of $200 up to $1,800, which is the maximum. This provision 
makes $2,000 the maximum grade. I wish to ask this question 
ofthe gentleman, whether in these recommendations for increase 
of salaries he or his committee has considered the possible gen- 
eral recommendation that will be reported either in a provision 
on an appropriation bill or by a resolution providing for a hori- 
zontal percentage increase of salaries of all employees connected 
with the service? : 

Mr. FLOOD. We did not take that into consideration, be- 
- cause we did not think it would apply to these consular assist- 


ants. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For instance, last year the horizontal per 
cent increase of 5 and 10 per cent applied to every person in 
the service, except postal employees, and it would have applied 
to them had it not been that the officers of the postal organiza- 
tions, as I am informed, opposed the amendment that was 
added to the Post Office appropriation bill in the Senate, and 
it was stricken out in conference. Now, it is planned, as I 
understand it, to introduce a resolution or provision upon an 
appropriation bill providing for an increase of all in the service, 
both in the departmental and in the field service, certainly all 
salaries under $1,800, and very likely above. If we are going 
to grant the increases provided here the gentleman will give 
them double what they would ordinarily receive by the horizontal 
increase. 

Mr. FLOOD. As I stated to the gentleman yesterday, I was 
opposed to an increase personally of any salary at this time and 
preferred to wait to have the salaries increased when the war 
ended, but this is an exception. These consular assistants 
render splendid service in consideration of the small amount 
which they get. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recognize there may be good grounds 
for an increase in their salarfes, but if we are going to provide 
a $200 increase above the general law, giving an additional 5 
and 10 or more per cent besides, it is just going beyond what 
you contemplate. ö 

Mr. FLOOD, I will say to the gentleman I did not under- 
stand the provision to be proposed in an appropriation bill 
making a general increase would apply to the foreign service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand it would apply to all. 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course, if that is the case it would increase 
these gentlemen more than the committee intended to increase 
them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would not make the point of order if that 
was not in consideration, but I do not believe it was the inten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to increase them doubly. 

Mr. FLOOD. We intended this to be the full amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, under the circumstances, 
as the House will presently have an opportunity to pass upon 
the question of the percentage of increase in the rate of com- 
pensation for all those in the service 

Mr. FLOOD. That dess not meet the situation with them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will make the point of order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman will 
not make that point of order, if the gentleman will yield a mo- 
ment to me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve it at the request of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is only contemplated, as the gentleman 
says, that a general resolution containing a horizontal raise 
shall be introduced, and possibly it will not meet with the 
approbation of the House when it is introduced. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I can not 
agree with the gentleman at all in that. It is the almost unani- 
mous sentiment, as I know, to bring in some resolution provid- 
ing for a horizontal percentage increase of the salaries that the 
employees of the Government are now receiving. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman will bear with me for a 
moment I will call attention to the fact that at a meeting of 
the employees last night they adopted a resolution providing 
for a commission to readjust and reclassify governmental em- 
ployees, which, in my judgment, is a vast improvement in every 
way over a horizontal increase of salary, and if that commis- 
sion is appointed to reclassify and readjust salaries, which I 
think is the only fair way to get at it, every one of these cases 
will be taken care of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not one of those, when every em- 
ployee of the Government at the present time is faced with the 
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dire necessity of paying higher prices for their living, who 
wants to postpone such increase until a commission reports. 
I have been too long in Congress not to know that a commis- 
sion is resorted to as a means of postponementt [Applause.] 
I am in favor, and I believe Congress has committed itself to 
the consideration of this arrangement, and that this House is 
going to bring in a resolution providing for a horizontal per- 
centage increase of salaries of every employee of the Govern- 
ment, whether in the legislative, executive, judicial, postal, or 
other branch. 

ere FOSS. I want to say to the gentleman, if he will 
yleid—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSS. That these consular assistants—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. My time has expired. 

Mr. FOSS. I ask that the gentleman may have five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOSS. I want to say to the gentleman that these con- 
sular assistants are not to be confused with consular clerks. 
They are quite a different proposition entirely. These con- 
sular assistants, are assigned to assist consuls in other coun- 
tries, not employed here in the State Department in Wash- 
ington, and therefore you should not compare them with clerks 
in the other departments. 

They are entirely different from the consular clerks. The 
clerks in the departments here in Washington are not on the 
same basis at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say to the gentleman in reply that 
I am well aware that these consular assistants are high-grade 
clerks that are promoted ultimately to the Diplomatic Service, 
and I would not make the point of order were it not for the 
horizontal increase that is contemplated for all the employees 
of the Government. 

Mr. FOSS. There are only a few of these. 
40 in all of these consular assistants. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The chairman of the committee said when 
they made this recommendation that they did not take into con- 
sideration the horizontal increase. 

Mr. FLOOD. I want to say this, that I do not suppose the 
horizontal increase the gentleman speaks of would make the 
increase we propose here. This is the most efficient set of repre- 
sentatives we have abroad, and these men are expected to go 
there now for $1,000, and stay there for three years, and then 
they are increased $200 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman realize how difficult 
it is in a general bill providing for the horizontal increase of 
all our employees, to except certain employees? We have agents 
and consular agents, we have clerks, we have these assistants, 
who ought to be covered by reason of the increased cost of 
living, not only at home but abroad. 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course, we have got to recognize that the 
cost of living all over the world has increased tremendously. 
Does the gentleman think we could get a man who was capable 
of performing the duty of a consular assistant, such a man as 
we would entrust with these important duties, for $1,000 a year, 
to go to one of these posts and stay there for three years before 
any chance of increase at all? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that they are increased $200 
a year. 

Mr. FLOOD. The rule is that they give him, first, $1,000, and 
at the end of two years $300, and then $200 more. And we pro- 
pose to make a right considerable increase in this, because they 
are the worst-paid officials in the Government service at home 
or abroad. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman know the number of hours 
they serve every day, about? 

Mr. FLOOD, I think they should serve as long the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BorLtanp] would require. 

Mr. GOOD. Does not the gentleman think, inasmuch as we 
are fixing an eight-hour day for the clerks here at home, that 
these representatives abroad ought to be compelled also to serve 
eight hours a day? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think so. The evidence before the committee 
was that they are very hard worked. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is this discussion under the res- 
ervation of a point of order? 
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The CHAIRMAN. It is under unanimous consent the gentle- 

man from Wisconsin is proceeding for five minutes. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if it were not for the fact 
that there is contemplated the introduction of a percentage in- 
crease, why I would not for a moment think of pressing the point 
or order. I will withhold it for a moment for the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can I be recognized for five 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. It depends on whether or not he with- 
draws the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw it for the minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 3 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin a few moments ago made a speech that got 
the applause of the Members hereabouts who heard it. He 
talked very, very sweetly, and I had great hopes and expecta- 
tions as to the result of that talk, but his words are no more than 
taken down by the Official Reporter than he changes. And there 
is no applause now in evidence when he is abgut to make the 
point of order. I think it is only justice, and small justice at 
that, that he be confronted with the enormity of the crime he 
is about to commit, and in order that I may contribute slighily 
to that picture befere his eyes 1 speak these few sentences. 

As the law now stands, a young man who wants to aspire to 
be a great representative of this great, rich country and go into 
a foreign field like Siberia, where they are now .asking for new 
ones; into various parts of South America, where they are de- 
manding new clerks; into China, where there is great oppor- 
tunity for commercial expansion by the United States; and 
into other countries that might be named, and represent this 
great country with these great interests to be developed, can 
now receive that magnificent compensation of $1,000 a year. 
And there is not a girl that comes to this town now to work for 
Uncle Sam, if she is able to pick up a sheet of paper and lay 
it down without blotting it, and is not able to do another thing, 
but that is getting more than $1,000 a year the minute she 
starts. The increase proposed is to allow these young men that 
are going abroad $1,000. 

Mr. FLOOD. ‘The gentleman should state that they will 
have to stay in these divisions three years before getting an 


increase. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I thank the gentleman. I trust 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is taking this to his tender heart. 
Now, it is serious, because you can net get men to go out and 
do it for $1,000. I know of instances during the past 18 months 
where men have started to enter this service and have quit 
because they could not go there and live after they got there. 
Now, these consular agents are men who are started in the 
service with the expectation that they will make good and 
eventually become consuls and perhaps consuls general. 

You do not propose to give them money enough absolutely te 
keep the wolf from the door when they go to any parts of the 
world outside the United States. When the Secretary and his 
assistants were before our committee I propounded this in- 
quiry: Having in mind all the needs of the foreign service of 
the United States, is not the greatest among them and the most 
insistent now to pay an increased compensation to the class of 
men mentioned in this paragraph? They said, Tes“; that 
without an increase our system is practically paralyzed. ‘This 


$1,000 was the amount named back in 1874, originally, as 1 


understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman inform 
the House how many resignations have taken place in this serv- 
ice in the last fiscal year? : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I can not give the exact number, 
but I can assure the gentleman that a number have resigned. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. How many resignations have 
taken place throughout the service? That is the question. Has 
the percentage been greater here than in the balance of the 
service or has it been any less? 

Mr. WALSH. I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MELER], who has recently returned from visiting some foreign 
countries, whether it is not a fact that $1,000 will go much fur- 
ther in foreign lands than it will go here at home, and if it is 
not true that the increase in the cost of living is not so great 
there as it is in the United States? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That was true some years ago, 
but it is not true now. À 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 


8 MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one min- 
ute more. 
Wert CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In many of the countries the 
cost of living has increased to a very much greater extent than 
it has increased in the United States—200, 300, 500 per cent 
in some places. My attention has béen called here to the in- 
creased cost of living in the varions countries. I might as 
well insert it now. In Italy it is 65 per cent; in Spain, 25 
per cent; in Greece, 200 per cent; in Sweden, 225 per cent; in 
Denmark, 70 per cent; in France, 20 per cent; in the Nether- 
lands, 60 per cent; and should any of these representatives go 
into the Russian countries they will find that it has increased 
several hundred per cent. - 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will call the gentleman's attention 
also to the inereased price of coal abroad. : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. When I was in Paris it 
was $90 a ton, and was still going up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes, 

es CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I stated in my previous remarks, I 
predicted my objection to this increase in sulary on the fact 
that we were preparing a resolution increasing the salaries 
of all the clerks now receiving below $1,800 to receive a per- 
centage increase. I realize the difficulty confronted by the 
committee framing that resolution in excepting any branch of 
the service. I have had no intention te press the point of 
order against the increase of salaries in this item, but for that 
fact. I recognize that you secure a better class of employees 
by giving them higher initial salaries, so as to get a better class 
of applicants. I may be consulted in framing that percentage 
increase resolution, and if I am I will try to bear in mind ex- 
cepting this class of empleyees. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I 
will not press the point of order, ,[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman reserve or withdraw 
the point of order? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He withdraws it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the President, in his discretion and in accordance with 
such regulations as he may prescribe, to make Alem allowances by 
way of additional com sation to consular and omatic officers and 
officers of the United es Court for China in order to adjust their 
official income to the ascertained cost of living at the posts to which 
they may be assigned, $800,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, this item, known as the 
post-allowance fund, to authorize the President to increase the 
allowance by way of additional compensation of consular and 
diplomatic officers, in its total this,year amounts to almost 
one-half of the total appropriation our diplomatic and 
consular officers. This bill carries a total of $534,500 for our 
diplomatic officers, and for our consular-officers it carries an 
appropriation of $1,208,000 ; and here it is provided that we are 
to authorize an increased compensation to the extent of almost 
50 per cent in the salaries of our diplomatic officers. 

I have heard in times past, when the subject of providing 
embassies for diplomatic officers was under consideration that 
salaries paid by the United States were very much lower, as 
compared with those paid by foreign countries. Seventeen 
thousand five hundred dollars is the maximum amount paid to 
our ambassadors extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary. 
Last year, Mr. Chairman, this item was restricted te those diplo- 
matie and consular officers that were living in belligerent 
countries and countries tributary therete. Now it is proposed to 
lift that limitation and make it apply generally to all, to the ex- 
tent virtually of 50 per cent of the eompensation of this force. 
I think it is incumbent upon the chairman of the committee to 
make some explanation of this extraordinary increase at one 
fell swoop in the salaries of all our diplomatic and consular 
officers. Last year ouly $100,000 was appropriated, and here 
$800,000 is asked. 

Mr. FLOOD. The appropriation last year carried $200,000. 
e I beg the gentieman’s pardon; it was 


Mr. FLOOD. And the gentleman's Committee on Appropria- 
tions added another $100,000 to it, making it $300,000. We in- 
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creased it to $800,000, because it was shown to the committee 
that it was necessary in order to take care of the living ex- 
penses of our diplomatic and consular officers abroad; not sim- 
ply the diplomatic officers and consular officers alone, but in 
some cases the clerks as well. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The phraseology does not grant that au- 
thority to the clerks as well. It is limited solely to special allow- 
ances by way of compensation to consular and diplomatic officers. 

Mr. FLOOD. Well, that embraces the clerks and the consuls 
and ministers and ambassadors and secretaries and all. They 
make an allowance to all of this force out of this fund. The 
gentleman will see that the salaries paid to all of these repre- 
sentatives, including the clerks, is nearly $3,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But this item does not give authorization 
to pay increased salaries to clerks. 

Mr. FLOOD. The diplomatic officers includes those. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You do not mean to say that a clerk is a 
diplomatic officer? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. Do you not think a secretary is a diplo- 
matic officer? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; a secretary of legation is well 
known to be a diplomatic officer, but not a clerk. 

Mr. FLOOD. They make allowances to the clerks from this 
fund. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then they have made it, in my humble 
opinion, without authorization of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Even if the gentleman's construction of this 
item is the construction that would be adopted by the depart- 
ment handling it, still the gentleman sees that it is less than 
50 per cent, or not much more than 50 per cent, of the amount 
paid in salaries to these officers at their posts now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman would not recommend in 
one bill an increase of the salaries of the officers of the Govern- 
ment 50 per cent when, in continental United States, we are not 
providing for any increases of salaries of officers? 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman heard the statement made here 
yesterday that the secretaries and lower diplomatie officers at 
all our posts in France had been increased over 50 per cent dur- 
ing the past year, and the gentleman just heard the gentleman 
from Minnesota read a statement of what the increase was in 
the cost of living in the different countries of the world. I was 
with the gentleman in the position that the salaries of the sec- 
retaries should not be increased. The State Department, for 
instance, asked to increase the salary of the first secretary from 
$3,000 to $5,000. The committee recommended an increase to 
$3,500. That was stricken out, and the salary remains at $3,000. 
But the gentleman understood in our discussion yesterday that 
these very secretaries get from this fund $1,500 additional, mak- 
ing $4,500 a year for them; and the representatives of the State 
Department stated to our committee that these men just posi- 
tively could not live in those countries unless they did that. 
Of course, there are some of these representatives who have 
independent means of their own and are not dependent upon 
their salaries, but there are others who are dependent upon their 
salaries, and they can not live on their salaries. I agree with 
the gentleman that the salaries ought not to be increased and 
that this post-allowance fund ought to be made large enough so 
that the State Department can during this temporary emergency 
increase the allowances to these officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In that connection would the gentleman be 
willing that this authorization should exist merely during the 
pendency of the war? 

Mr. FLOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no such limitation. - 

Mr. FLOOD. I know, but it was put in last year as a war 
measure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Last year the phraseology was different. 

Mr. FLOOD. It was put in as a measure growing out of the 
existing war, and it was intended only as a war measure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
inserting, after the words “special allowances,” the words 
“during the pendency of the existing war and for six months 
thereafter ”? 

Mr. FLOOD. Not the slightest. 

* Bt. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order and offer the following amendment. 


Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
suggest to the gentleman from Wisconsin that that amendment 
would not seem to be pertinent, and I do not see what it 
would accomplish. This appropriation is for one year. I do 
not see any harm in it, but I do not see any possible good in it. 
I have no objection to it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Let ié go. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarronn: Page 24, line 1, after the word 
“ allowances,” insert the following: During the pendency of the exist- 
ing war and for six months after its termination.’ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to dis- 
cuss the amendment. I favor it, but would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop] why it is preferred by the 
committee to recommend a lump sum of so large an amount 
for the benefit of these consular officers and others rather than 
give them a direct increase in salary? 

Mr. FLOOD. The Department of State gathers from its 
representatives, ambassadors, ministers, and consuls to these 
yarious countries information as to the increased cost of living, 
and from this lump sum the attempt is made, as nearly as pos- 
sible to add to the salaries of these men a sum sufficient to 
enable them to meet that increased cost of living. The cost 
of living is variable. It changes from time to time. The com- 
mittee thought that was a better way to make an allowance 
to meet the increased cost of living than to increase their 
salaries. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As to the increased cost of 
living I thoroughly agree with the gentleman, but Congress has 
always reserved to itself, or has usually reserved to itself, the 
right to fix these salaries, but in this instance, the only one I 
recall recently, we propose to turn over to the Secretary of 
State $800,000, with which he may favor one employee of the 
department and perhaps not favor another. That is to say, 
he may make a certain allowance to one man in a certain place, 
or he may make no allowance at all to another man in another 
place, which might breed a specjes of favoritism that would not 
work well. B 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course there might be some cases of injus- 
tice. I do not think there have been any. I do not think it 
would be possible to get through a general increase of salaries, 
and I do not think it would be advisable. I think any salary 
that is increased now will remain, and will be the salary after 
peace returns. It might not be a proper salary in normal times. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that leaving 
this appropriation as it is, this lump appropriation of $800,000, 
the Secretary of State has it in his power to reward one particu- 
lar officer of the Government or to punish another? 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course he would have that power, but it 
would be very difficult for him to do so without bringing severe 
criticism upon himself, because the apportionment is made 
according to a system. The reports are gotten from a place as 
to the increased cost of living at that place, and then make 
the apportionment of this fund and the allowance to the officers 
there upon that basis. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania.. Will the gentleman state 
what the practice was with regard to the smaller allowance 
made in last year’s bill? 3 

Mr. FLOOD. The same; and in France, for instance, it was 
stated before the committee that as far as the fund permitted 
they made an increase of 50 per cent to the officials in Paris. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was that a uniform increase? 

Mr. FLOOD. Uniform to all the officials in Paris. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In one particular country? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
in Africa? 

Mr. FLOOD. If the increased cost of living there was ascer- 
tained to be 25 per cent, they would undertake to increase the 
allowance by adding 25 per cent to the salary of the man there. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does that particular consul 
figure up his expenses in his cost of living and forward a state- 
ment of them to the department? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will quote from the testimony of Mr. Carr, 
which makes it clear: 


Mr. Cann. Just as we have been doing. I would get the officer's 
reports first, upon what it would cost him to live, standardizin 
the thing by making each officer report on certain definite items, su 
as rent, clothing, etc., and in addition to that I would make him fur- 
nish us with a statement, as in the past, of how much an apartment 
of five rooms will cost, and how much a pair of shoes such as he wears 
will cost, and how much suitable clothes will cost „ and so on down 
through the different items, including items of food. I would compare 
them with the estimate made last year and the estimates made the 
year before. I- would corroborate them also, as far as possible, by the 
published official reports of each foreign Government. For example, 


Suppose a man happened to be 
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Great Britain every year issues reports showing the cost of living, 
with the variation of prices of food and so on, which are very helpful in 
checking up these reports. On the basis of that I would reduce his 
For instance, an officer at one time estimated that he required 


report, 
would cut that down to what 


$2,000 for clothing for the year. I 
seemed a reasonable amount. 

They send in a statement of the cost of these articles for the 
period before we entered the war and the cost of them now, and 
the State Department puts oflicials to work to find out a proper 
basis based upon that information as to what the increase of 
cost of living is. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
cretion of the Secretary of State? 

Mr. FLOOD. It is based on that system, and the Secretary 
of State could not depart from that in the interest of any par- 
ticular person without subjecting himself to detection and 
severe criticism. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
could play favorites? 

Mr. FLOOD. I suppose he could, but he would violate the 
proprieties of the situation and the decencies of his office, and, 
of course, no Secretary of State would do it. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I want to say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper], a member of the committee, asked Mr. Carr, the 
Director of the Consular Service, why these salaries were not 
fixed instead of giving a lump-sum appropriation, and Mr. Carr 
said: 

1 should say under normal conditions that there would be no reason 
why that should be done. Under present conditions, however, I would 
prefer to see more adaptability to conditions. Congress should fix 


salaries, but this is not a salary per se. This is what we call a living 
allowance, which is added to the salary. 


It is purely a matter of giving extra money to enable the 
foreign representatives to live. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has posted 
himself in regard to that. Is it or not a fact that consuls have 
been moved from place to place, involving increased expenses, 
for diplomatic or other reasons of the department not political? 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. I presume they have been trans- 
ferred for diplomatic reasons. I do not think the State Depart- 
ment would remove them for any other reasons. 


And itis left wholly to the dis- 


Without regard 40 politics, he 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose it should be learned: 


that one man was not quite efficient according to the require- 
ments of the State Department, and they moved him to another 
place and did not make an allowance that he thought was suffi- 
cient for his proper maintenance? 

Mr. FLOOD. Is the gentleman talking about consuls or diplo- 
mats? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Consuls. 

Mr. FLOOD. On account of politics? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; a man might be moved 
for several reasons. I have been advised that some have been 
moved and some men did not understand why they were moved. 
That involves expense; a man might have leased some property 
on which he would lose. 

Mr. FLOOD. The department recognizes that. They ask in 
this bill for an allowance to pay their expenses when removed. 
They do move them for various reasons, sometimes because 
they have not proved efficient in a particular place and have 
moved them to another place with equal dignity and equal 
salary. I do not believe they do it for any other reason than 
for the good of the service. The officials may be mistaken 
about it, but the Director of the Consular Bureau is a distin- 
guished Republican. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; he is a good man. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not believe he would move a man, except 
for the good of the service. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What is desired here is to 
give the Director of the Consular Service the discretion to move 
these men back and forth to fill or refill the places? 

Mr. FLOOD. He has that authority and discretion under the 
law that we passed 12 years ago. The only thing this item pro- 
vides for is to enable him to supplement their salaries with an 
allowance which he bases on the increased cost of living. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I assume that that is the real 
purpose of the appropriation. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I think the gen- 
tleman is wrong in his belief that they are transferred for po- 
litical reasons. The only appointments I have been able to get 
in the State Department was through Secretary Knox. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think there have been.cases— 
but we barred all that when the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Hazttax] made his statement the other day and produced Mr. 
Lansing as his best witness—there have been cases where the 
department has found that the incumbent did not come up te 
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ene or for other reasons moved him from place t6 
ace. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike 
out the last word. I agree entirely with what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moone] has said as to the unwisdom, 
generally speaking, of lump-sum appropriations. Public moneys 
ought to be expended for public purposes, and the legislature 
which makes the appropriations ought to define specifically 
those purposes. When I first came to Congress lump-sum ap- 
propriations were much more common than is now the practice. 
Gradually Congress has been putting a stop to that sort of 
thing. I should have opposed in the committee the incorpora- 
tion of this paragraph in the bill had it not been for the state- 
ment made by Assistant Secretary Carr in respeet to the very 
exceptional circumstances which now confront the eountry and 
the whole civilized world. Possibly these circumstances justify 
this exception, but as I say, generally speaking, Congress should 
not permit the turning over of great sums of money from 
the Public Treasury to be expended in the discretion of any 
executive officer. It is opposed to the whole theory upon which 
moneys ought to be appropriated in a free country. One great 
authority has said that those who appropriate the money ought 
to believe, although it is not always true, that the trustee 
having charge of money to expend will expend some portion of 
it for his own advantage, and, therefore, if you make the law 
striet to prevent that, you do injustice to no executive officer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Srarrorp) there were—ayes 21, noes 10. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ALLOWANCE FOR CLERK HIRE AT UNITED STATES CONSULATES. 


Allowance for clerk hire at consulates, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, $818,000. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill for 
an explanation of this extraordinary item. We have been con- 
demning an appropriation of $800,000 as a lump-sum appro- 
priation, and here now comes an appropriation of $818,000 as a 
lump-sum appropriation. The other was to be expended for 
the diplomatic officers of the Government, and this is to be ex- 
pended for derk hire. What is the use of fixing clerk hire if 
we are to permit the Secretary of State to expend $818,000 in 
increasing that clerk hire? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, the number of clerks since the 
war began has enormously increased. 

Mr. ROBBINS. This seems to be for just clerk hire; it does 
not mention additional clerks. 

Mr. FLOOD. ‘That is the whole item. It is for those we 
have now, and those we have taken in since the war began and 
those that we are going to take in. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Did we not just increase the salaries of the 
clerks a while ago? 

Mr. FLOOD. The clerks at embassies and legations. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is there any salary for clerks except what 
is fixed by the Secretary of State under this clause? 

Mr. FLOOD. We have not fixed the salaries of clerks by 
law. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Then this is an allowance that is made to 
each Clerk, in the discretion of the Secretary of State, in addi- 
tion to the allowance fixed by law for his compensation? 

Mr. FLOOD. We have no other item for clerk hire at the 
consulate than this. This pays for all of the clerks at all of the 
consulates. x 

Mr. ROBBINS. And the amount that is paid is fixed by the 
Secretary of State? p 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. ; 

Mr. ROBBINS. Congress has not fixed it in any instance? 

Mr. FLOOD. It never has. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does the chairman of the committee think 
that is a wise plan? 

Mr. FLOOD. It has always been the custom, The number of 
clerks that you need at a consulate varies. Of course this is a 
larger appropriation than they have ever had before. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How much does this exceed the last appro- 
priation? I am advised that the last appropriation was only 
$493,000. This is almost twice as much as last year. Why is the 
increase so great? 


Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman is correct about the amount 
carried in the appropriation bill last year being $493,000, but 
the representative of the State Department went before the 
Committee on Appropriations and in one of the deficiency np- 
propriation bills obtained $325,000, and what the Foreign Affairs 
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Committee recommended and the Committee on Appropriations 
allowed is the amount that we have recommended in this bill. 
Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROBBINS. In just a moment. 
there in the service? 

Mr. FLOOD. Nobody knows; they are constantly changing. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Well, I would suppose there would be 
changes, but how many were there last year? The gentleman 
knows that. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know; but of course we could find 
out from the State Department exactly how many there were. 
I just never undertook to do it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Can the chairman of the committee, who is 
familiar with this bill, tell us the salary that is paid, either the 
highest salary or the average salary paid to clerks last year? 

Mr. FLOOD. ‘They range from $600 to $2,000. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Two thousand dollars would be the highest 
paid last year, and that was paid under an allowance made by 
the Secretary of State in his discretion out of the lump-sum 
appropriation? 

Mr. FLOOD. And then the amount authorized by the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How much? 

Mr. FLOOD. Three hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars added to the amount, and that is carried in this bill this 


ear. 
3 Mr. ROBBINS. Then the $493,000 in the last bill and the 
$325,000 appropriated by the Committee on Appropriations you 
add together and make the appropriation in this bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What does the gentleman expect the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to do when it comes along to appro- 
priate for this item? 

Mr. FLOOD. We expect this to cover it all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I ask for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FLOOD. The expectation of the representatives of the 
State Department with whom we conferred was that this would 
cover the entire clerk hire. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Can the gentleman assure the committee 
there will be nothing in the bill from the Committee on Appro- 
priations to cover this item? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is the supposition; of course it might be 
wrong. I can not assure the committee, as the gentleman sug- 
gested, because in these times no one can be certain of what the 
morrow will bring forth. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS. The report of the committee, on page 14, 
shows one very important reason for this great increase: 

Since the advent of the United States Into the war it has been the 
policy of the State Department in every way to Americanize the clerical 
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That, of course, almost always necessitates a considerable 
addition to the salary of the clerical force, because it costs more 
to get an American citizen here, send him over there, and main- 
tain him than it does to secure a foreigner who is simply picked 
up in a city where he is to be stationed, and I think the gentle- 
man will agree that that expenditure of money is an extremely 
wholesome one, especially when the United States is at war. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I agree with the contention, because my ob- 
servation abroad is that there are many foreigners employed in 
this branch of the service. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question. While we are on this subject of consulates 
can the gentleman say what consulates are now owned by the 
United States Government? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; I do not think we own any. 

Mr, ROBBINS. The gentleman from Ohio means houses? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There are a certain number 

Mr. FLOOD. In the Far East we own some. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Expenses of providing all such stationery, blanks, record and other 
books, seals, presses, s, signs, rent (so much as may be necessary), 
repairs to consular buildings owned by the United States, postage, furni- 
ture, including typewriters and exchange of same, statistics, newspapers, 
freight (foreign and domestic), telegrams, advertising, messenger sery- 
ice, traveling expenses of consular officers and consular assistants, com- 
pensation of Chinese writers, loss by exchange, and such other miscella- 
neous expenses as the President may think necessary for the several con- 
sulates and consular agents in the transaction of their business, and 


payment in advance of subscriptions for 5 { 25 m and do- 
ss 28, e 


How many clerks are 


mestic) under this appropriation is hereby author 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee why 
this item is increased from $625,000, as carried in las, year's 
bill, to $828,000 in this bill? What is the necessity for any 
such lump-sum increase at this time for items which are small 
in their amount? We only have one consular building or two, 
as has been just stated, in the Far Bast. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman sees a great many other impor- 
tant items contained in this—stationery and telegrams—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And rent. 

Mr. FLOOD. And the telegraph service even with consulates 
has increased tremendously. 

All of our business has to be carried on there by cable. The 
business is important, and the mails are not certain. We had 
an appropriation last year of $625,000 and an emergency appro- 
priation of $28,000, and some other appropriations were added. 
The real increase is only about $75,000. So the increase is not 
as much as it appears; but it is very considerable, and due 
largely to the tremendous cable service we have. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That would be only $653,000 last year, Now 
you increase it to $828,000. 

Mr. FLOOD. You will see that last year we were engaged in 
war, but this work is increasing all the time. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. That appro- 
priation would not be made in contemplation of war last year. 

Mr. FLOOD. We were not in war all the time, 

Mr. ROBBINS. The appropriation would not be made in 
contemplation of war, and the appropriation was only $653,000 
for the fiscal year. 

Mr. FLOOD. We were in war the whole year. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit me 
to read a statement that was made in the hearings by Mr. Carr 
on this very point? It will answer completely the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will be very glad to have it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He says: 

Contingent expenses of United States consulates—this is an ap- 

arent increase. are in reality it is not an increase, except about 
$75,000, and $28,000 of that was carried in the war relief appropria- 

on and was taken over in the deficiency bill last fall by special defi- 
ciency appropriation into this, and then we put in $75,000 additional 
to allow for what we considered a normal increase, perhaps, in view of 
present conditions. Now I find I have left onl N $70,000 un- 
allotted balance to carry us through the rest of this fiscal year, and I 
have AR 4 grave doubts as to whether it is going to do that or not. 
In fact, I am afraid it will not. It may be that upon further examina- 
tion we may have to submit a recommendation for a still further 
enlargement of that fund. The conditions are so abnormal that 
accurate estimates are next to impossible. One can only look a week 
or so ahead nowadays. It may be that we will have to ask for more 
money there. Saturday evening, Mr. Long, Third Assistant Secretary. 
spoke to me about diplomatic clerk hire allowance and said we ha 
suddenly found that we were without a cent for this item beyond that 
which has been allotted up to June 30, with constant demands coming 
In by telegraph for clerks; and he asked me to submit to the committee 
the advisabl By roviding for about 50 clerks for the rest of the 
year, or $50, . For clerk hire for the Diplomatic Service the esti- 
mate is $200,000, at transportation expenses, which I estimate at 
about $20,000 for rest of the fiscal year, or about $40,000 for the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Tnat explanation is very complete, and also 
explains another matter that I heard the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. RagspaLe] speak about yesterday, namely, his 
wanting an extra clerk. I wonder where he is going to get him 
if we get these? I do not see the gentleman in the House now, 
but I would like to know where he proposes to get his extra 
clerk. However, the explanation answers my question. 

Mr. RAGSDALE, Mr, Chairman, I wish to ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks made on the floor of 
the House yesterday. I am doing this at the request of one 
Member that a part should be eliminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Reserving the right to object; I will not 
object if he answers the question as to where he expects to put 
his extra clerk, in view of the crowded condition of the State 
Department now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the erection at the city of San Salvador on ground presented by 
the Government of Salvador of a suitable building constructed of rein- 
forced concrete for the use of the tegation to Salvador, both as a resi- 
dence of the minister and for the offices of the legation, and for the 
necessary furniture of the building, $40,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary.: Provided, That the President is hereby authorized to ac- 
cept on behalf of the United States the plot of ground gracionsly pre- 
sented by the Government of Salvador as the site for the erection of a 
legation building or buildings. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point cf order on 
the paragraph. 
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I would like to ask the chairman of the committee if estimates 
have been submitted by’ the Secretary of State to the Secretary 
of the Treasury as to the limit of cost on this building? 

Mr. FLOOD. They recommended to Congress $25,000. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the recommendation set out in the 
report of the gentleman’s committee, but I desire to know if 
the Secretary of State has submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates as to the limit of cost for this building? 

Mr. FLOOD. I suppose they did—the $25,000, 

Mr. WALSH. That fact does not appear in the report. I 
understand this building is designed to take the place of one 
which was destroyed by an earthquake in San Salvador in June 
of last year, and they have been occupying temporary quarters 
since that time. The report calls for an appropriation of $25,000 
for the erection of a building, whereas the amount in the item 
calls for $40,000. 

Mr. FLOOD. The Committee on Foreign Affairs decided to 
change the character of building recommended by the State 
Department from a frame building to a concrete building, and 
realizing that it would take more money, they made a larger 
appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. 
in the bill, as is required by the statute. 
does hot limit the cost at all. 

Mr. FLOOD. Ob, yes; it does. That is all it appropriates. 
It does not appropriate anything beyond that. 

Mr. WALSH. They could start to erect an $80,000 building 
under this item. 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I disagree with the gentleman, the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? Under this 
authorization, as there is no limit of cost, the work being ini- 
tiated, it would enable on an appropriation bill further appro- 
priations to any amount at all. Does not the gentleman believe 
it is advisable to place in here a limitation and limit the cost to 
not exceed a certain amount? 

Mr. FLOOD. This is the way this character of item has 
been carried in other bills. We appropriated somewhat over 
$600,000 for the buildings at Shanghai, and they got the build- 
ings for a great deal less than the items, 

Mr. STAFFORD. There the Government was negotiating 
for certain established buildings, and we got them for less than 
the amount authorized for their purchase. 

Mr. FLOOD. Here was an appropriation for Berne and other 
places, The gentleman might be right ordinarily. It occurs 
to me that probably we would have to make an additional ap- 
propriation for this building, because, my opinion is, that 
$40.000 will not build the character of a building we describe 
and furnish it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course $60,000 would be necessary for 
a concrete building. I do not know why the committee recom- 
mended an appropriation of $40,000, except as an initial appro- 

riation. 
p Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER], 
who is familiar with buildings of that character in Central 
America, thought that $40,000 would be sufficient, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman from Minnesota any 
objection to placing 2 limit of cost, say, at $50,000? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. To be perfectly frank about this 
item, I want to say that no man on earth knows what it will 
cost to build a concrete building or even a wooden building at 
San Salvador under the conditions now existing. The proposal 
to build a wooden building presupposed that it should be con- 
structed of California redwood, which has been found to be 
the only wood available that would not be destroyed by ants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is practically impossible to 
get the California redwood, even in normal times, anywhere 
outside of this country, and it is a practical certainty that it 
could not be procured this year or next year or at any time 
within reasonable contemplation. I may add that it is very 
doubtful if California redwood would be absolutely immune from 
attack by the ants. Anyone knows that no kind of wood except 
that which is immune from the ants should be used; otherwise 
the wood would be honeycombed with the ants, and it would be 
only a question of time when the building constructed would 
fall as if it were made of sand, 


But there is no limit of cost fixed in this item 
It says $40,000, but 


I have a particular reason for asking for concrete, which I 
will explain in a moment. But before making that statement 
I desire to say that the statement that $60,000 was estimated 
for the cost of this building is not accurate. It is as accurate as 
it could be made from the hearings we had, but the gentleman 
will find, if he reads the hearing attentively, that the minister 
to Salvador thought it would cost about $60,000. At least some- 
body thought it might cost about $60,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What is the decision of the committee as 
to the limit of cost on this embassy and legation building? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will come to that in a moment, 
if the gentleman is a little more patient. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman is always patient. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think it can be built for 
$40,000. It may be, though, that it might cost $50,000. It will 
not probably cost $60,000.. I have observed the buildings con- 
structed by this Government in all its tropical possessions, in 
Hawaii, in the Philippine Islands, and also in Panama, and if 
we have arrived at any result through all our experience in the 
Tropics it is that we should not put a dollar in any kind of a 
building that is not constructed of reinforced concrete. 

For instance, a reinforced-concrete building is not subject tə 
destruction by the ordinary earthquake. In the Philippine 
Islands there have been constructed school buildings and pro- 
vincial buildings of reinforced concrete, and, by the way, they 
do not think of building any other kind of a structure there. 
Many of those buildings are within an area where they have 
a hundred, or even three hundred earthquake shocks in a 
year. None of them have been damaged. Nor can anyone cite 
an instance where a properly constructed building of reinforced 
concrete has been injured in an earthquake region. 

Besides that, reinforced buildings are the most sanitary of 
any kind of building that can be erected in the Tropics. Third, 
it is the coolest kind of building that can be constructed in 
the Tropics; and, fourth, they will last, and they are the only 
kind of a building that will last there. I do not care what 
kind of a wooden structure you erect, there are two things 
that will soon knock it down. First, the ants will eat holes 
in it and it falls. In the early years of our occupation of the 
Philippines we used wood in the construction of school build- 
ings, and those buildings are now in ruins, and are not in use, 
because it is dangerous to put people in them. The other thing 
that knocks them down is the hurricane or the typhoon, that 
works havoe everywhere throughout the Tropics, 

So that every consideration of common sense and experience 
requires that if we build a building of any kind in the Tropics 
that building should be of reinforced concrete, which is fire- 


proof. ; 
Mr. LONGWORTH. What is the value of the land that is 
given to us? a 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is problematical. The 
minister said that there was no exact method of determining 
the value, but he thought probably it was worth $6,000 or 


$7,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The gentleman from Massachusetts made 
a point of order. ; 

Mr. FLOOD. It is not subject to a point of order. 8 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts be given five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts may have five minutes more, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, I want to say that the minister said 
that this lot could be bought for about $9,000, in American 
money. 

Mr. WALSH. Including the ants. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will yield 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I want to complete my state- 
ment. Under all these conditions the Government ought to 
build a permanent building, one that will be respectable and 
take care of all the business interests that we have at that 
point. It is proposed this building shall house the minister at 
San Salvador and also the consul general. In other words, the 
offices of both of these officials are to be inside the building. 

Mr. WALSH. How numerous is the force of these officials? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is nat large, if it was we could 
not possibty build a building for $40,000 or three times that. I 
think $40,000 or $50,000 will be sufficient to build it. Why, 
can not we estimate it accurately? Because it is impossible, 
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First, because nobody has been building that class of buildings 
there; and, second, there is no class of workmen there qualified 
to do that kind of work. ‘This was the suggestion that influenced 
me to reach the idea of adopting reinforced concrete. We have 
on ine Panama Zone the most expert concrete workers in the 
world. We have a force unde- the engineering department 
of the Army under the government on the zone that has the 
largest experience of any people in the world in building build- 
ings out of reinforced concrete for the Tropics, and I do not 
except the enormous experience the Government has had in the 
Philippine Islands, where hundreds of buildings have been con- 
structed of that character. It seemed to me that we could easily 
take a force of these men to draw the plans, go to the point, 
and construct the building out of material sent to that country. 
I do not think that there is any question in the world but what 
that can be done, and I do not think the expense would be over 
$40,000, although it may be $50,000 or $55,000. I would not 
object to putting a limit of $60,000 on it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think there should be a limit to the 
amount so that they could not run wild. 

Mr. FLOOD. I have no objection to the limitation being 
put on. There never has been any question in regard to this. 
We have been making the appropriations for years in exactly 
the same language. The Shanghai building and the building 
at Berne were built last year, and the appropriation for the 
legation in Cuba was made in this language. In the authori- 
zation for the building at Costa Rica last year the same 
language was used. In these cases that was all that anyone 
in the Department of State or on the committee anticiy ted 
would be used. Some of us on the committee thought there 
would be more money used in this particular case appropriated 
for to-day on account of the lack of information as to the cost 
of reinforced concrete in San Salvador, but if the gentleman 
from Wisconsin desires to offer an amendment putting the 
limitation at $60,000 I shall not,object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There ought to be some limit. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, clearly what has been brought 
out in the discussion during the pendency of the point of 
order discloses that this item is subject to a point of order. 
The requirements of the statute are to the effect that a limita- 
tion must necessarily be placed in every appropriation which 
is made for these buildings; and, furthermore, that there shall 
be some estimates obtained and submitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Secretary of State prior to the appropriation 
being asked for. That has not been done in this case, and in 
these times, when we are having such great difficulty in housing 
and providing accommodations for those who work not only here 
in Washington in the various departments but in getting ac- 
commodations for those who work in the shipyards and other 
industrial activities in connection with this great war, it seems 
to me the matter of building a concrete residence or mansion for 
the location of our representative at San Salvador might well be 
deferred, and although the amount to be saved is small, yet it is 
worth while to save it. I understand that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin proposes to insert some language if the point of order 
is withdrawn limiting the appropriation. 

Mr. FLOOD. What is the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. The point of order is, first, that it is new legis- 


lation, and, second, that it being new legislation it is not in | 


accordance with the requirements of existing law. 


The mere fact that other items in other measures have been | 


enacted in appropriation bills heretofore, not in conformity 
with existing law, certainly is no justification for the enact- 


ment of this legislation in this form. However, if the amend- 


ment suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
ForD] is acceptable to the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Froon], I am willing to withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. I understand the chairman is agreeable. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman will not make the point of 
order that the item is not authorized by law? 

Mr. WALSH. And not in accordance with the requirements 
of existing law. 

Mr. FLOOD. Do you make the other point? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understood that the gentleman 
‘would not make the point of order if we accept the proposed 
limitation of $60,000. 

Mr. WALSH. If the limitation is incorporated in the bill, I 
am willing to waive the other point. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is all right; but it is authorized by law. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not authorized by law in this manner. 

Mr. FLOOD. ‘The appropriation is authorized by law. 


Mr. WALSH. Of course the appropriation is authorized by | 


Jaw in n certain way and after certain things are done; but until 
those things are done there is no authorization for making the 
appropriation. 


Mr. FLOOD. Now, will the gentleman from Wisconsin offer 
his amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. I will withdraw the reservation of the point 
of order on the assurance of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs that the proposition to insert the 
limitation is acceptable to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
after the word “ building.” in line 22, page 26, to insert the 
words “at a limit of cost not te exceed $60,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD : Page 26, line 22, atten: the 
280000 building,” insert ams following: at a limit of cost not to exceed 


Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am glad to yield to my generous friend. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice yeu increase this amount some $20,000. 
I want to ask if the purpose of that increase is to destroy some 
of those rapacious ants that they have down there in that 
country? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not acquainted with the ant popula- 
tion. I will yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, who is 
very alert, to go down there and see how many there are to be 
killed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The anfendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is it not necessary to change the amount 
of $40,000. on page 27, to conform to the amendment which 
has just been inserted on motion of the gentleman from Wis- 
Consin? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. This is the appropriation for this year. 
The other is the limitation on the total amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The $40,000 is the amount that is available 
at the present time. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The other is for the building? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; we appropriate $40,000 at the present 
time for this building and furniture. Later they may call upon 
us for subsequent appropriations, but under the existing authori- 
zation they can not ask for more than $60,000 in all. That is 
the purpose of the limitation usually carried in public building 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments 
and with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hvu.reHrers, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9314) making appropriations for the Diplomatie and Consular 


Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and had directed 
| him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 


ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
te and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


- LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
RODENBERG, for 10 days, on account of important business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday 
last the gentleman from Missouri, Judge ALEXANDER, by unani- 
mous consent was granted leave to call up as a privileged mat- 
ter the bill S. 3389, relating to housing facilities, after the 
passage of the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation Dill. 
Monday next is District day under the rule. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that after the disposal of Judge ALEXANDER’s 
bill a day be given for the consideration of District business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the consideration of the 


| bill S. 3389, which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ATEX- 


ANDER] has made privileged, a day shall be given to the con- 
sideration ef District business. Is there objection? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The next day after the dis- 


| posal of that bill. 
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The SPEAKER. 


The next day after the disposal of that bill, 
not to interfere with Calendar Wednesday or privileged matters. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, can 
the gentleman from Kentucky tell us what legislation will be 
brought up at that time? Will it be the bill reported by the 
committee to fix the rents in the District of Columbia? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The bill undertaking to stop 
profiteering in rents in the District of Columbia is the one that I 
propose to call up. 

Mr. MAPES. That is the only one? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is the only one. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. F 

85 motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 13 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, February 10, 
1918, at 12 o'clock noon. f 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting list of cases dismissed by the court December 10, 1917 
(H. Doe. No. 924) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. $ 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the river and 
harbor act, a list of claims for damages which have been ad- 
justed and settled by the Chief of Engineers and approved by 
the Secretary of War (H. Doc. No. 925) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimates of appropriations for marine hospitals and marine 
stations (H. Doc. No. 926) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. } 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Inder clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 1854) to save day- 
light and to provide standard time for the United States, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 293), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9685) to provide for the operation of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners, and for other purposes, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 294), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9100) to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant furloughs without pay and allowances to enlisted 
men of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 295), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (II. R. 9163) to provide for reimbursement of actual ex- 
penses or flat per diem for enlisted men traveling on duty under 
competent orders, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 296), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9098) to suspend for the period of the present emer- 
gency sections 45, 46, and 56 of “An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, and for other purposes, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 297), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also. from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill’ (H. R. 8409) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
condemnation proceedings of lands for military purposes,” ap- 


proved July 2, 1917, and for other purposes, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 298), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9571) to authorize the appointment of officers of the 
Philippine Scouts as officers in the militia or other locally created 
armed forces of the Philippine Islands drafted into che service 
of the United States, and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 299), which 
said bili and report were referred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9712) to 
prevent and punish the sale of Army and Navy uniforms to per- 
sons not authorized to wear them; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9718) granting 
pensions to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors in the 
military or naval forces of the United States during the Civil 
War, fixing the amount of the same, and making classifications 
thereof; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 9714) for the purpose of limit- 
ing the activities of certain officers and employees of the Gory- 
ernment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 9715) extend- 
ing the time for the construction of a bridge across the Bayou 
Bartholomew, in Ashley County, Wilmot Township, State of 
Arkansas; to the Committee. on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 9716) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to lease and sublet land within military reser- 
vation camps, cantonment and aviation fields, and proving 
grounds for agricultural and other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. z 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 9717) to create a commission 
on illiteracy to be known as the American Illiteracy Commission ; 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A joint resolution (H. J. Res, 239) to 
waive certain requirements for citizenship from soldiers and 
sailors during the present war; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. f 

By Mr. BARNHART: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 240) to 
provide further for the national security and defense by secur- 
ing to the Government of the United States an adequate supply 
of print paper at a fair price and by insuring a supply and 
equitable distribution at fair prices to the industries of the 
United States; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows; 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 9718) granting an increase 
of pension to Hiram J. Pitsenbarger; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9719) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Edminston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 9720) granting an increase 
of pension to John M. Willoughby; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 9721) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph L. Middleton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. FESS: A bili (H. R. 9722) granting a pension to 
Virginia Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 9723) granting an increase of 
pension to Morris Springfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9724) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry D. Combs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9725) granting an 
5 of pension to Ruth McClay; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 9726) granting an increase of 
pension to Lewis Meskimen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, : 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9727) granting 
a pension to James P. Curtis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 9728) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 9729) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Lucas Lapine; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, - 
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Also, a bll (H. R. 9730) granting a pension to Lena McLain; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 9731) granting an increase of 
pension to John Right; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9732) granting an increase of pension to 
Stinnett Bee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9738) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Roper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9734) granting a pension to Ella V. Alt- 
meyer; to the “ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9735) granting a pension to Bertha Mar- 
garet Watkins, Helen L. Watkins, James O. Watkins, and 
Dortha G. Watkins; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9736) granting six months’ pay to Fanny 
Appleby, mother of Robert W. Appleby, deceased, who served in 
Headquarters Company, Eighth Infantry, Ohio National Guard, 
border defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 9737) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9738) grant- 
ing a pension to Dallas Mills; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 9739) granting a pen- 
sion to Thomas A, Starrh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9740) granting a pension to Nels Christen- 
sen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9741) granting a 
pension to Isaac Holley, alias Isaac Holey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9742) granting a pension to Eva M. Bevier; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (II. R. 9743) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Thomas E. Langdon; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 9744) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Langly; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 9745) granting an increase of 
pension to Eli Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITH of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9746) granting a pen- 
sion to Maria Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Civil Liber- 
ties Bureau, asking for a congressional investigation of war- 
time violations of constitutional right, mob violence, censorship, 
and the efforts to use the war to crush labor; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Corning (N. X.) Clionian 
Circle, against the zone system for postage on periodicals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), resolutions from the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Presbyterian Church, Cloquet, Minn.; Current Events Club, 
Madison, Ind.; Penelopian Club, Cadillac, Mich.; and the Busi- 
ness Men’s League, Hot Springs, Ark., asking for the repeal of 
the periodical amendment to the war-revenue act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Cleveland Tractor Co., 
objecting to the increased rates of postage on periodicals; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREW: Resolution of the Woman's Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Presbyterian Church, Fort Morgan, Colo., 
asking for the repeal of the second-class postage provisions of 
the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Cleveland Tractor Co., and 
resolutions of Romeo Monday Club, Romeo, Mich.; Business 
Men's League, Hot Springs, Ark; Current Events Club, Madison, 
Ind.; the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, Clo- 
quet, Minn.; Corning (N. X.) Clionian Circle; and the Mary- 
ville (Mo,) Commercial Club, objecting to the second-class post- 
age provisions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. K 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of M. Griswold, 
Jr.; H. A. Nye; J. W. Burnett; and 20 others, praying for the 
passage of House bill 7995, for the preservation of the Niagara, 
Commodore Perry’s flagship in the Battle of Lake Erie; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Letter from the Cleveland Trac- 
tor Co., and resolutions from the following organizations: The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, Cloquet, Minn.; 
Venelopean Club, Cadillac, Mich.; the Woman's Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Presbyterian Church, Fort Morgan, Colo. ; 
Business Men's League, Hot Springs, Ark. ; Current Events Club, 
Madison, Ind.; Maryville Commercial Club, Maryville, Mo.; the 
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Sorosis Club, St. Peter, Minn.; Corning (N. X.) Clionian Club; 
and the Romeo Monday Club, Romeo, Mich., all asking for the 
repeal of the second-class postage rates of the war-revenue act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, asking for the survey of the Delaware & Hudson and 
other abandoned canals, with a view to their use in transporta- 
tion of coal; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of William H. Walker & Co., Buffalo, N. V., in 
favor of the immediate passage of the daylight-saying law; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Lewis S. Pilcher, M. D., asking favorable 
consideration of House bill 9563; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the rural mail carriers of Black 
River Falls, Wis., praying for an allowance covering necessary 
upkeep expenses; to the Committee on the Posé Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of the Cleveland Tractor Co., objecting to the 
increased postage rates for second-class matter in the war- 
revenue act; also resolutions of the same import from the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, Cloquet, Minn. ; 
Penelopean Club, Cadillac, Mich.; Business Men’s League, Hot 
Springs, Ark.; the Woman’s Missionary Society of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Morgan, Colo.; and the Corning 
(N. Y.) Clionian Circle; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Cleveland Tractor Co., 
and resolutions of the Penelopean Club, Cadillac, Mich.; the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, Cloquet, Minn.; 
Current Events Club, Madison, Ind.; the Sorosis Club, St. 
Peter, Minn.; the Woman's Missionary Society of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Morgan, Colo.; Corning (N. Y.) 
Clionian Circle; and the Business Men’s League, Hot Springs, 
Ark., objecting to the second-class postal provisions of the war- 
revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 2094, a 
bill to pension John M. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Memorial of Romeo Monday 
Club, of Romeo, Mich., protesting against proposed postal 
increase on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of Pittsburgh Meth- 
odist Episcopal ministers, favoring immediate war prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petitions of Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Cloquet, Mich.; Penelopean Club, Cadillac, 
Mich. ; Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Corning Clionian 
Circle, Corning, N. V.; Maryville Commercial Club, Maryville, 
Mo.; Sorosis Club, St. Peter, Minn.; Current Events Club, Madi- 
son, Ind.; Business Men's League, Hot Springs, Ark. ; and Romeo 
Monday Club, Romeo, Mich., objecting to the inereased rates of 
postage on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Bohemian National Alliance, New York City, 
commending the President's war aims; to the Committee on For- 
cign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Missionary Society, Fort Mor- 
gan, Colo., and New England Association of Circulation Man- 
agers of New Bedford, Mass., opposing increased rates of post- 
age on periodicals; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay; February 10, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
Mr. SHERwoop as Speaker pro tempore. 

Rev. George Robinson, United States Army, retired, offered 
the following prayer: 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we recognize Thee as 
the author of life, the arbiter of our destiny. We thank Thee 
that Thou hast given life to men, that Thou art the former of 
our bodies, so fearfully and wonderfully made, and the Father 
of the spirits of all men. We thank Thee, too, that in these 
spirits of ours everywhere Thou hast implanted a longing for 
and a belief in a life beyond this life. 

We thank Thee, O Lord Jesus Christ, who came from Heaven 
to give life and to give it more abundantly, that Thou didst 
confirm this hope and belief in the hearts of men, that Thou 
didst teach that Thou art the source of life, that Thou didst 
prove by Thy resurrection from the dead, and by infallible 
proofs to Thy disciples that Thou hadst risen, that this life 
was in Thee, This gives us hope in the death of those whom 
we love; and we pray Thee that on this occasion Thou wilt con- 
firm this hope and this belief to cach and every one of us. Do 
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| Thou grant to her who has been caused so greatly to mourn 


the influence and the gift of Thy holy spirit, to put into her 
heart the sympathy of Him who once stood beside the grave 
and adown His cheeks coursed the tears of pity and of sym- 
pathy. He is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. He can 
speak to wounded spirits. He can bind up broken hearts. We 
pray Thee that Thou wilt give to her the sympathy and com- 
fort that she so much needs. And to all who mourn his loss, to 
all his friends, may there be spoken in this hour the warnings 
and the encouragement to live nearer to the Christ; and may 
we all take new devotion from these ceremonies to give our 
energies, especially in this great crisis of the world, to make 
all sacrifices necessary in order that we may finish the task 
that has been given to this Nation to do. 

Thou, O God, art the power that worketh for righteousness on 
this earth. We believe that in this warfare we are in sympathy 
with Thee, and that Thou art in sympathy with us. Therefore 
we pray Thee that Thou wilt bless our efforts to bring to the 
earth peace, founded on righteousness and truth and justice. 
We ask all for Christ's sake. Amen, 


* THE JOURNAL. 


The Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with the 
reading of the Journal, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the reading of the Journal. 
If there be no objection it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE BATHRICK. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the special 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Suerwoop, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, 10, 1918, be set apart for addresses 
upon the life, character, and public services of Hon. WORTH R. 
BarTurick, late a Representative from the State of Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution No. 246. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now nded, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. ELLs- 
WORTH R. BATHRICK, late a Member of this House from the State of 


Ohio. 
Resolved, That as a particular mark of 
d and in recognition of his distinguished public career, 
— = pag at the conclusion of these exere all stand ad- 
ourn: 


kesolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 1 


Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to 
family of the deceased, 


The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, the death of ELLSWORTH R. 
BatuRick was a striking example of the fact that no one can 
know when “the pale horse and his rider” will call to deliver the 
final summons to go hence to that final “bourne, whence no 
traveler returns.” 

In the prime of life and apparently in full health and vigor 
only a few months before, no one would have been likely to sug- 
gest that im the whole membership of this House he would be 
the next to pass away. 

The recent large increase of the death roll in both the Senate 
and House, many of whom had not yet passed the meridian of 
life, furnishes startling evidence of that general law of mortality 
to which all mankind is subject, and leads us to reflect upon the 
solem fact that death comes like a thief in the night and that no 
one can foretell or forestall his coming. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
And all that beauty, all that w 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 
3 The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Since the Sixty-fifth Congress convened in extraordinary ses- 
sion on April 2, 1917, four Senators and six Members of this 
House have departed this life, during a period of less than 10 
months, a most significant commentary upon the uncertainty of 
human existence and the remorseless and persistent mortality 
among men before the devouring “scythe of Time.” 

Mr. BATHRICK had served two former terms in this House, in 
the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses and, so far as my 
information extends, he enjoyed the friendship of every man with 
whom he came in contact during his entire public service. He 
Was invariably cheerful and kindly in temperament and disposi- 
tion and agreeable and friendly in his association with his col- 
leagues. My service here began with his second term; and it is 


t to the memory of 


Wr, 
th ere gave, 


a great pleasure for me to record the fact that I have never heard 

an unkind or unfriendly word spoken in Washington of or con- 

3 3 BATHRICK. It. is indeed true, as Tennyson 
s sai 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


The House of Representatives, constituted as it is of men 
elected from every part of all the States of the Union, is more 
typical and representative of the whole people of the United 
States than any other body of our citizens can possibly be. 
The prejudices, faults, and frailties as well as the virtues and 
ideals of our people are found in the membership of this body. 
Uniess thrown into daily contact-and association by member- 
ship on the same committee, or by living at the same hotel, 
members of so large a body as this are unable to weigh fully 
or to judge fairly all the elements which make up the char- 
acter of a colleague, and are therefore likely to judge harshly 
the faults and weaknesses of a fellow Member and to under- 
estimate or entirely ignore many of his virtues and attainments 
which should be considered in forming a just estimate of his 
worth as a Member. Long service ultimately discloses a Member 
to the men who serve with him in his true character; but many 
men elected to this House serve not to exceed two or three 
terms, and their capacities are not fully disclosed or devel- 
oped, Is not this an appropriate time and occasion for every 
Member to ask himself whether or not he has been hasty and 
premature in pronouncing judgment upon the character and 
capacity of a colleague whom he may not have fully known 
or- understood? A rule of this House wisely prohibits a Mem- 
ber from arraigning the motives of one with whom he dis- 
agrees upon a question under discussion. Does not this rule 
suggest the proper attitude of mind and heart which each 
should maintain toward every other Member of the House? And 
ought not this to control the daily speech and conversation of 
Members, public and private, both on and off the floor? 

The highest duty that Members of this House owe to their 
country, next to the obligation imposed by their oath of of- 
fice, is to protect the character and dignity of this, the greatest 
legislative body on earth. We should perform this duty by 
a course of conduct both on and off the floor which will reflect 
no discredit upon it by reason of our membership in it, and by 
always remembering that the rights and privileges of Members 
are equal under the Constitution and the laws; by a strict ob- 
servance of the rules and the equal rights of all Members; 
by the widest liberty of opinions and the utmost freedom to 
express them, and a courteous and charitable regard for the 
rights of those who may disagree with us. 

In essentials—Unity. 

In nonessentials—Liberty. 

In all things—Charity. 

As we pay this last tribute of respect to the memory of our 
departed colleague, let us renew our faith in and allegiance to 
our country, its Constitution, and the principles they were 
founded to perpetuate and defend. We are assailed by a for- 
eign foe; but justice, liberty, and truth are mighty and must 
prevail, or government of the people for the people and by the 
people will perish from the face of the earth. 

As public officials and as men, let us throw off all false pride 
and resolve anew to perform our full duty during the brief 
period of our sojourn here on earth, reminded, as we are, by 
this solemn occasion, of the brief and transitory character of 
human existence. 


Oh why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a fast-flitting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the ay omy a break of the wave, 

He passes from life to his rest in the grave; 
For we are the same our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen; 
We drink the same stream, we view the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run, 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I first became acquainted 
with ELLSWORTH R. Batrurick during the campaign of 1910, 
when he was first elected to Congress. I was pleased with his 
personality then, and as the years passed on, as I learned to 
know him well, our friendship became strongly welded. I be- 
came his good friend and he became my good friend. I met 
him at Columbus, Ohio, at a meeting of the Democratic con- 
gressional candidates of the several districts in the State. I 
believe every one of the twenty-two candidates were present. No 
doubt all had at least a vain hope that they might be elected at 
the following November election; but I am sure that no one 
present, except our friend “ Baru,” as we affectionately called 
him, believed that he had a ghost of a chance to win in the 
nineteenth district. No one would have been foolish enough 
to hazard a thing of value, even at great odds, on his success. 
But he was elected, and, if I mistake not, overcame a Republican 
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majority of something like 13,000 and had the honor to be the 
first Democrat ever elected from that district. I believe he was 
one of the most successful campaigners in Ohio. I did not then 
understand how he could possibly be elected from such a strong 
Republican district; but when I became better acquainted with 
him, I understood why it was he overcame such great odds, 
The people knew him; they believed in his honesty of purpose 
and trusted him, and he never violated their trust. In these 
days politics cuts but little figure with the people. Their faith 
and trust in a man is far greater than their loyalty and ad- 
herence to party or platform, 

He gave such satisfactory accounting of his stewardship here 
in the Sixty-second Congress that he was returned to the Sixty- 
third Congress. In the meantime, however, the State had been 
gerrymandered and he was thrown in a new district, which 
resulted in his defeat for the Sixty-fourth Congress; but his 
reputation as a legislator became better known in his new dis- 
trict when he was nominated for the fourth time, and he was 
elected to the Sixty-fifth Congress by a good safe majority. He 
came to Washington last spring, when the extra session was 
called, from a hospital in the Southland, and remained here 
faithfully during the nearly six months of that strenuous session, 
devotedly doing his duty and loyally upholding the President 
during the great world-wide war crisis forced upon us. He was 
not a well man. He knew it. One less braye and courageous 
would have sought environments more conducive to the restora- 
tion of his health. Doubtless, had he done so, he would have 
been alive to-day. During the months of that historic session 
I often urged him to go away and leave this terrible grind and 
try to recuperate his health. He refused all such friendly advice 
and remained at his post of duty. I would not say that he did 
not sacrifice his life on the altar of his country just as surely 
as the brave soldier who falls in the trenches. He did more 
than his bit, bravely and well, and his name will long be remem- 
bered and honored by a grateful people and a grateful country. 

When the last session of Congress ended, on October 7, our 
good friend was hopeful that he would be ready for his duties 
at the regular session in December. I bade him good-by, not 
believing that it was for the last time; but 

‘Tis the wink of an eye, tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death. 

The disease which had firm hold on him soon thereafter again 
brought him low, and, while everything possible was done by 
loved ones, skilled surgeons, and practitioners, he gave up the 
unequal fight with our common enemy at his home in Akron, 
Ohio, on December 22, 1917. While still in the prime of life, 
his useful and honored career was brought to an untimely end. 
Had he lived until the 6th of the following month he would 
have been but 55 years of age. I attended the service held at 
his home on December 27 last, in charge of his pastor, who was 
his next door neighbor and friend. Without paint or color he 
truthfully and beautifully gave honest expression of an inti- 
mate and personal acquaintance of many years. I would that 
I might merit as high tribute when that last sad hour comes to 
me, and to you, my colleagues, as was the eulogy pronounced 
for our friend. His remains were laid to rest in the beautiful 
-cemetery of his home city. 

Congressman BATHRICK was born in Oakland County, Mich., 
where he spent his young manhood. He had a varied and 
interesting career, often related to me; but I will speak only 
briefly of his service here. I might say, however, that it was 
his early ambition to be elected to Congress. That was his 
life’s goal. I have heard many Members also declare that early 
in life they set stakes for a seat in Congress. High ambition, 
without doubt, is most helpful and valuable to all, as it was to 
him. Ambition spurs us to make the best of our talents and 
opportunities. He reached his goal and worthily adorned this, 
the greatest law-making body in the world. He fought valiently 
for the best interests of his district; but he was more than a 
Representative of the nineteenth Ohio district. He concerned 
himself for the general good of all the people. 

I do not believe there are a half dozen Members of Congress 
to-day who are better informed on the subject of rural credits 
than was our late colleague. He studied the question deeply 
and devotedly. He believed in it. He talked it * :telligently 
and insistently, and much of the credit for this law can be laid 
at his door, although the legislation was enacted during the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, 

He was early an ardent advocate of a big Navy. Before 
war was declared by Germany on our allies his friends dubbed 
him “Battleship Barn ” because of his intense concern in this 
now vital question. He had both brains and vision. He was 


a writer and author of no mean ability. His book, Please 
Don't Worry, is a gem worthy to adorn any library. Last 
summer he ran across some old manuscript written 25 years 


ago which was eagerly accepted by a prominent publication 
at so much per line. He had a fertile brain, a fluent tongue, 
a ready pen; but, best of all, a warm and sympathetic heart, 


a generous disposition. Void of deceit and hypocrisy he was 
steadfast and true to his friends. He was conscientious in 
his every act, open always to conviction, but when once firmly 
convinced that he was right was a most determined contender. 
He possessed so much to be commended and so little to fault, 
and his virtues so bedimmed his frailties, that I will ever 
hold in fond recollection the memory of my good friend, ELLS- 
WORTH R. BATHRICK. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, “ God moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform,” is a truism that more fully im- 
presses us each succeeding year of our lives. I once passed 
through the ordeal of standing at the bedside of one very dear to 
me and day after day watching the peaceful ebb of a life of use- 
fulness and happiness at a time when it seemed that the very 
fullness of life's possibilities ought to be shedding their radiance 
where the shades of death were surely falling. I looked about 
me and saw the hopeless and the friendless anxious to be called 
from their distress and despair. I saw the dissipated and the 
loafer—men and women living with no purpose except their own 
selfish pleasures or the gratification of base desires—and I saw 
the careless and the pampered reveling in daily nothingness. 
Then I compared the helpful and happy life going out with 
those which were to live on in helplessness and carelessness 
and uselessness, and I said, surely God moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform.” And the wonder of taking the 
happy and the helpful and leaving the miserable and the sloth- 
ful abides with me on and on, mysterious and incomprehensible. 

So when I see a man like Congressman BATHRICK, in the very 
prime of life, and who has risen to a place of helpfulness for his 
fellow man, called by death, I look at fate and stand in mute 
bewilderment. 

I knew Mr. Batnrick well, but not intimately. I knew him 
as an industrious, conscientious man, who, when he made up 
his mind what he thought was right, fought for it with an 
open intrepidity always commanding, although not always per- 
suasive. Was he industrious? Yes. Was he honest? Les. 
Was he dependable? Yes. Was he moral? Yes. Was he true 
to his convictions? Yes. Was he fearless? Yes. Was he 
solicitous for the welfare of others? Yes. 

What higher personal tribute, then, could we pay him? He 
was not a politician in the sense that he would sacrifice con- 
viction for policy; and he was not a trimmer, setting his sails 
for every popular wind that blew. He had hones. convictions 
and often expressed them in manner not conducive to disarm- 
ing his opponents, but always with an earnestness that left no 
doubt of his sincerity and his devotion to his conclusions. 

Such a man is always a benefactor to a community or to any 
assembly of people's delegates. He is never awed* by place 
or power, and usually he is heedless of fame or oblivion. He 
goes ahead, out in the open, in sight of his people and his God, 
and does his best with the instruments of justice and logic 
with which his Maker has endowed him. And his pæans of 
praise will always be eloquent with plaudits of a free people 
who honor a man who has convictions and is not afraid to 
express them. 

Mr. Barurick was primarily a business man, and he came 
to Congress as a Representative of a large business constitu- 
ency in his home city of Akron. He talked much of the busi- 
ness and labor interests that he represented in the National 
Congress, and yet he was more than a business man—he was 
an humble philanthropist. He always had a ready offering for 
the “down and out” and the deserving in want. I have many 
times seen the Salvation Army lassies canvass crowds with 
their inverted tambourines, and they never appealed to BATH- 
RICK in vain; and the professional beggar found him an easy 
mark. Moreover, he took much interest in the idealistic and the 
impressive in oratory and literature. I once told him of a won- 
derful word picture I heard a great man paint of the duty of 
human life and the end of it; and he asked me to please put 
it in manuscript form; and I did so, as I could best recall; 
and he often referred to it as a most impressive admonition 
for us to observe. It was a discourse on the importance 
of men and women honestly earning and saving money to be 
used in the world’s work—in charity, benevolence, education, 
and assistance and relief of humanity generally. And after 
the speaker had gone into the realm of financial endeavor and 
pointed out the right and wrong of money making and money 
spending he said he always felt that the men and women who 
struggled hard to get dollars so as to hoard them for heirs 
to quarrel over after they had passed on, would better never 
have been born. For when money has been made and we have 
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accomplished most of our desires, “Watchman, what of the 
night?” After we have accumulated wealth, after we have sur- 
rounded ourselves with home and family and friends, after 
we have achieved distinction in professional or scholastic en- 
deavor, and after we have stood in the leadership of men in 
social and political power; after all of these and probably many 
more accomplishments, there will come n day when we will 
weary of it all, and when that day comes we will lie upon a 
couch that has always furnished us refreshing rest, we will 
toss feverishly and fretfullx about, we will be surrounded 
by the family and friends that have been eur mainstay of 
strength always, and we will be attended by the most eminent 
medical skill our abundance of money ¢an employ. But in 
the midst of these earthly agencies of help we will suddenly 
turn our backs upon it all and beseechingly implore: 
Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee. 
Leave, ob, leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me. 

Mr. Batuerick often spoke of this reality, that must come to 
all of us, as one of beautiful conception for- those who live 
right and one that should be impressed on everybody; and a 
man with such reverence and thoughtfulness for his final re- 
sponsibility could scarcely be anything else in his heart than a 
noble type of upright citizen and American manhood. 

And so, hail and farewell to another life we knew and which 
made its impress for better things in the world. In the hurly- 
burly of our busy lives frequently we do not see the high 
qualities in the lives of our friends many times until it is too 
late to show them loving appreciation and to give them the 
bouquets of gratitude which humanity owes to them. 


Lord God of hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


Mr. SWITZER.. Mr. Speaker, the announcement of the death 
of our lamented colleague, the late Representative of the four- 
teenth congressional district of Ohio, came to me as a great 
surprise and left in its wake the deepest sorrow. 

I had not been apprised of his long and serious illness, of 
which I later learned, and I therefore was wholly unprepared 
for the most unwelcome message. But this merely ilustrates 
the usual human frailties and our general unwillingness to 
believe that the final summons ever hovers near. 

It was my good fortune to have had more than a casual 
acquaintance with our deceased colleague, as we lived for quite 
a while at the same hotel during a part of the long session of 
the Sixty-third Congress. I well remember that during some of 
the monotonous periods of that session, when the House was 
marking time waiting on the Senate, we frequently enjoyed 
summer evening strolls upon the beautiful avenues and streets 
of the Capital City. On these occasions we freely spoke our 
minds upon the various publie questions of the day and the 
current events. It was then that I became impressed with his 
comprehensive vision and analytical mind, as well as with his 
winning colloquial powers, and it was then that I learned to 
admire his independent thought and frank expression upon the 
topics of the day. 

No party man was less hampered by party ties or partisan 
motives when approaching the discussion of a public question 
than Hon. ELLSWORTH R. BATHRICK; and when debate had 
ended and the time arrived for casting the final vote on a pend- 
ing measure, no Representative of this or any other Congress 
was freer from party restraint or ever recorded a more sincere 
conviction. 

He never allowed political expediency to interfere with or 
in any wise warp his judgment in the discharge of public 
duty; and wherever duty demanded his presence, whether in 
the halls of legislation or on the public rostrum in a political 
campaign or in some great civic movement, he never hesitated 
te courageously come to the fore and express his conscientious 
convictions, regardless of popular opinion. 

A close observer and a diligent searcher for the truth, a stu- 
dent of social conditions, as well as exclusively political propo- 
sitions, and quick to notice the evils flowing from many exist- 
ing industrial, economic, and imperfect governmental condi- 
tions, his philosophical mind was ever at work devising some 
legislative scheme for their amelioration, a possible remedy 
for the passing wrong. 

He was an indefatigable worker, and his well considered 
conclusions on matters public and private were highly prized 
and much sought after by his friends, both in and out of 
Congress. His work bespoke a promising legislative career. 

But in the prime of manhood and in the middle of his chosen 
work his earthly career was suddenly ended by the grim reaper, 
whose deathly scythe is so swiftly and surely garnering the 
present generation, as well as it has the past, to the home of 
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the fathers. His presence among us will be no more; his ever- 
generous welcome and hearty handshake will undoubtedly de 
missed; but our minds will often recur to his manly form and 
stately bearing, his clean and honorable life; and our memories 
will be frequently blessed with the recollection of his delightful 
company and inspiring association, 

With these feeble tributes to his memory, and having an 
abiding hope that all may be well with those whom he sin- 
cerely cherished, especial the one nearest and dearest to his 
heart—his wife—we trust that his spirit may dwell in that 
land where pain and sorrow are unknown and joy and friend- 
ships never cease. 


Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker, it has been made plain by what my 
colleagues have said that in the death of ErrswortH R. BATH- 
RICK the cause for which we as a people are fighting has lost 
one of its most active friends and supporters. It was not my 
pleasure to have the intimate acquaintanceship with him that 
has come to some of our colleagues, for I did not have the privi- 
lege of serving with him in the Sixty-second and Sixty-third 
Congresses. The first time I ever remember meeting him 
was in Ohio while he was a candidate for Congress in the cam- 
paign of 1910. The very first conversation I had with him 
impressed me that he was a man of courage and conviction. I 
came to know him better later, and after serving with him in 
the extra session of the Sixty-fifth Congress I believe I might 
be able to say that I caine to know him as friend. 

The custom so long observed by the House, when one of its 
Members is taken away, to lay aside all work and pay respect 
to his character and achievement is to my mind one of the 
most fitting that it has ever instituted. 

The association among Members, even from the same State, 
is not so close as I believe it should be to bring about that 
friendship which should obtain; a closer association would 
often lead to a knowledge of the aims and purposes of each 
other and result in much good to all of us. And yet, even 
with that want of close association which prevails in this body, 
one could not help being impressed with the personality of 
ExctswortH R. BATHRICK. 

His habits of industry and the vigor and courage with which 
he expressed his views made one understand that he possessed 
a strong vitality; and therefore the news of his illness and 
death came as a shock and surprise to all of us. I shall always 
remember him from the picture impressed upon my mind by 
seeing him in action, pressing home with all the vigor he pos- 
sessesd the weight and force of some truth as it presented itself 
to his mind. S 

He was logical and forceful, and always stated his opinions 
with courage. He was kind and courteous to his friends and 
associates, but when engaged in a controversy over any ques- 
tion before the House he defended his views without fear and 
with a courage that commanded the respect of his associates, 

A glance at his history as detailed in the Congressional 
Directory shows the successive steps by which he gained a 
seat in this body. First, farmer boy, then pupil in a coun- 
try school, high school, and business college, with a post- 
graduate course in the school of experience as a business man: 

I am sure you will agree with me if we could round out 
this brief statement of his achievement by the details from his 
own lips of what it cost in labor and sacrifice the story would be 
an inspiration to the young men of his district and the country. 

In traveling the road which leads from the farm to the House 
of Representatives he learned in the school of experience that 
the obstacles necessary to be overcome could be removed only by 
making such sacrifices as were necessary to build a character 
that would stand every test. That he was successful in building 
such a character is proven by the fact that though he was a 
Democrat he was three times elected to Congress in a district 
where a great majority of the voters adhered to the policies ad- 
vocnted by the opposing party. 

I have no doubt that it was the courage and the sincerity of 
the man that enabled him to gain and hold the confidence of his 
people, He was the type of man that the President had in mind 
when in one of his speeches he gave expression to this thought: 


We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest 
our hearts—for democracy, tor the right of those who submit to au- 


thority to have a voice in their own government. ; 

He was intensely loyal to his Government, for there was no 
man in the House who took a firmer stand in support of the con- 
duct of the war. He had no patience with its critics, and always 
stood ready to make any sacrifice that might be necessary to 
bring the war to a speedy and successful conclusion. The death 
of a friend like this, just as he had reached the hour of his great- 
est opportunity for service, while life was full of promise for 
future achievement, brings one face to face with the greatest of 
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all mysteries and fills one with a longing for an answer to its 
challenge, 

Shall we stop here and in anguish at our loss acknowledge 
that there is no solution and no hope for an answer? I love to 
believe that there is reason in the thought that comes to every 
one of us at this time; that surely all this toil and sacrifice 
have not been in vain ; that somehow there will be found in God's 
infinite plan a way to give full expression to that which, on ac- 
count of the brevity of life, he was able only partially or feebly 
to express. 

Faith makes us bold to speak of this thonght, but understand- 
ing is too feeble to aptly express it in language. Many have 
sought to illustrate it by turning to the laws of nature, and this 
method is now suggested to my mind. 

This has been a bitter winter, though it has seemed to lay 
the icy finger of death on shrub and flower; yet even now we 
begin to feel the call of spring; we know the manner in Which 
she has stored up sunshine, leaves, and blossoms; we know 
that the bulb and twig which now seem dead will answer to 
the call of life and deck themselves with leaves of rich green 
and flowers painted from God's own urn of infinite colors. 

So the same faith leads us to believe that the life which 
failed to reach its full fruition here will blossom and bear full 
fruitage in a life to come. Nothing can fill the loss that comes 
to those whom he left to bear life’s battles alone; yet to the 
afflicted there is solace and comfort in the thought I have tried 
to convey, which is so beautifully and clearly expressed by 
Whittier, the poet of faith: 


But still I wait with ear and — 
For something gone which should be nigh; 
A loss in all familiar things, 

In flower that blooms, and bird that sings: 
And rs dear heart, remembering thee, 

Am I not richer than of old? 

Safe in thy immortality, 

What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 

And while in life’s late afternoon, 

Where cool and long the shadows grow, 

I walk to meet the night that soon 

Shall shape and shadew overflow, 

I can not feel that thou art far, 

Since near at need the angels are; 

And when the sunset gates unbar, 

Shall I not sce thee waiting stand, 

And, white against the evening star 

The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 


Mr. GARD took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Speaker, the loss of our friend and col- 
league, Congressman Barnnick, is the first death in the Ohio 
delegation in Congress since I have become a Member of the 
House. To me it seemed like the breaking of a circle, the loss 
of a member of our official family, the parting with a brother. 
J can still scarcely bring myself to realize that he is dead. 

But I know the sad truth. I know it is so. Sorrowfully we 
filed past his coffin and looked for the last time on the features 
of our comrade and friend. Soon thereafter the words “ earth 
to earth, dust to dust,” were spoken over his grave and all that 
was mortal of Exiswortn R. Barurick was hidden from our 
view forever, and “ the places that knew him shall know him 
no more.” 

We have assembled here to-day to pay our respects to his 
memory—a solemn and sacred duty, a duty that to be performed 
in keeping with the sentiments to which it gives rise must be 
done with bowed heads and hearts filled with humility. Our 
colleague has met that sublime and universal moralist—Death ; 
that great teacher who speaks in a voice which none can mis- 
take, who comes into our midst with a power which none can 
resist, and, despite our protests and our tears, our pleadings and 
our prayers, removes those whose words have been a cheer and 
whose presence has brought exultation. This stern messenger, 
this mysterious agent of Omnipotence, has come among our 
numbers and laid his withering hand upon one whom we had 
learned to honor and respect. Our colleague has gone the way 
of all the earth, with his good deeds left to cheer us onward and 
upward, his errors and shortcomings buried within the silent 
chamber to which his body was consigned. 

But there is consolation in the thought that the influence of 
our’ friend still abides with us, even though he is no longer 
here; and to-day, as we contemplate upon the removal from 
our midst of our colleague and friend, we mourn his departure 
hut glory in the presence of his benign influence. The influence 
of the dead upon the living is a powerful one. The relations 
between man and man cease not with life. The dead leave 
behind them their memory, their example, and the effect of 
their uctions. Their influence still abides with us, their names 
und character dwell in our thoughts and in our hearts. Those 
whom we have loved in life are still objects of our deepest af- 
fections. Their power over us remains, They are with us in 
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our solitary walks and their voices speak to us in the silence 
of midnight. The world is filled with the voices of the dead. 
They speak to us in a thousand remembrances, incidents, events, 
and associations; and the world is filled also with their labors. 
Almost all the literature in the world, the discoveries of science, 
the glories of art, the ever-enduring temples, the comforts and 
improvements of life—in fact, the very framework of society, 
the institutions of nations, the fabrics of empire—all are the 
works of the dead. By these they who are dead yet speak. 

If this were not true the death of a person would be alwa- 
lutely the end of that individual, just as the destruction of any 
earthly thing removes it from our thoughts. But the human 
body is more than clay. There is within that body a soul, some- 
thing separate and apiſtt from the body itself, which we love 
and cherish en after death. Not so with the destruction of 
earthly things. When the ingenuity of man raises before our 
eyes a twenty-story structure, we stand in awe and admiration 
and behold the beauties of that building with something akin 
to reverence; but when the flames and earthquake in their 
wrath reduce that stately structure to ashes and ruins we do 
not place upon that pile of brick and mortar a wreath of mourn- 
ing. We console the owner in his loss but shed no tears of 
grief, But when we stand above the last resting place of one 
who in life was dear to us, we feel how keen was our loss in 
his death; and, as we place upon that grave sweet tokens of 
love and memory, we whisper to the soul that we feel is present 
I love thee still!“ 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which we 
refuse to be divorced. The love that survives the tomb is one, 
of the noblest attributes of the human soul. Where is the 
mother who would willingly forget the tender infant that per- 
ished like a blossom from her arms, though every recollection 
is a pang? Where is the child that would willingly forget a 
tender parent, though to remember is but to lament? When 
grief and anguish are calmed into gentle tears of recollection, 
it may sometimes throw a cloud over the hour of gayety or 
throw a deeper shadow over the hour of gloom; but there is 
n voice from the tomb sweeter than song, a remembrance of 
the dead to which we turn, even from the charms of the living. 

What a splendid time for meditation, then, it is when we call 
up in long review the history of the virtues and gentleness, the 
thousand endearments iavished upon us by departed friends, 
almost unheeded in the daily intercourse of intimacy. This is a 
good time for us to settle the accounts with our eonseiences for 
every past benefit unrequited and every past endearment disre- 
garded. If you as a child have added a sorrow to the soul or a 
furrow to the silvered brow of an affectionate parent; if you as 
a husband have ever caused the fond bosom that ventured its 
happiness in thy arms to doubt one moment of thy kindness; or 
if you as a friend have ever wronged in thought or word or deed 
or have given one unmerited pang to any true heart that now 
lies cold, resolve henceforth to be more faithful to the living. 

The desire to live is the strongest desire implanted in the 
human heart. In youth and middle life no struggle is too great 
for us to make in our effort to retain life. But as age advances 
this desire grows less and less insistent, God has a way of wean- 
ing us away from the desire to live. Our mental powers fail, the 
eyes grow dim, the limbs feeble, and our capacity for enjoyment 
of life grows limited, and then, indeed, 

Death is beautiful as feet of friend, 
Coming with welcome at our journey's end. 

Our colleague had not reached that period in life when his use- 
fulness was over. On the contrary, he was just at the zenith of 
his ability and power to do good. Why he was taken at this time 
we do not know; we only know he was taken. When our own 
summons shall come we do not know; that it will come we do 
know. Our plain duty then is to have our houses in order, to do 
all the good we can in every moment that is given us. 

Concerning our colleagne’s religious views I know nothing. 
A man’s professions are not always the fairest judgment of his 
character or faith. Basing my judgment of him upon a briet 
personal acquaintance and upon. sentiments expressed by him 
in a published volume, I believe he most fairly represented the 
true spirit and teaching of the great Master, that spirit of 
charity for all mankind “which suffereth long and is kind, 
which thinketh not of itself but of the welfare and happiness 
of others.” ; 

In a small volume entitled “The Don't Worry Book,” pub- 
lished by Mr. BATHRICK a few years ago, we find, among others, 
the following gems: 

In the remote we began to live. The first birthday was far back, 
at some crossroad of time. The wonder-working matter of the ages, the 


teachings of savants, the clash and death le of armies, the up- 
heayals of nature, the admixture of races, t nyentions of man, and 


9 of God have sha our course. 
s it not the better plan to follow it calmly, making the most of what 


we are, and without futile rebellion? 
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Even beyond death, Bope holds 
through the inexplicable labyrinth 
we be, we must travel bravely on. 

We know that sometime we shall enter into the deeper puzzle of the 
Realm of Silence, and when that hour arrives the messenger of the 
Shadowy King, clothed in the glorious garb of Hope, will take us by 
the hand and lead the way. But while we remain to tread the tortuous 
parus, and the life-soul hungers for human things, it shall not be always 

vain. 


Above all, learn to forget. Forget the wrong, but be wary of he who 
inflicted it. Do not hate. It will give you more worry than the object 
of it. Forget all that is useless. t is the discarding of the dross of 
life, the casting aside of used timber_to make way for the new. 

Our lives should not be overcast by gloom of the past or future. 
Neither sses the substance of the present. Both dre mere reflec- 
tions. he past should reflect the light o® pleasant memories upon 
the present, and contemplation of the future should ‘shed its rays 


of hope upon our to-day. 
There is no shadow without light. Turn yourself ardina. 


EE mind u 
solve that you wil 


y. p 
In the darkness of your chamber do not 
e mind to see that which the eye can not. 


Fortified in your endeavor by this valiant alā, don the armor of 
High Resolve and fare forth to the battlefields of life ready to receive 
or give blows in the conflict. It is childish to wish for triumph and 
fear defeat. It is cowardly to take winnings and whimper at losses. 


Put the bricks on the wall to-day where, according to your best 
ent, they should be. If the future brands your labor as error, 
stil ito still endeavor. Put aside puerile self-condolence for real 


call upon 


ary misfortunes, It is sufficiently weakening to have friends 
ize with us, but much more so when we sympathize with 


When Fou pity yourself, look about you and see the brave smiles 
upon the faces of those who have met with a fate worse than yours. 
There are millions of other human souls whose unsatisfied desires are 
as your own. 

in mind, Fate may be friend as well as foe. The condition 
which you wo about may be a kindly circumstance in the plot to 
be yet unravel There are other pages in the book of life which 
you have not read. 


We must pay. Eternal Justice will kee 
shall also be paid. For every pain we sha 
will be fairly measured, © 

Our accounts must balance in the great summary of deeds of kind- 
ness, of pleasant words, of selfishness, of intolerance, 


Memory should be a golden cord, glimmering back to the vanished 
hours, connecting our hearts with the smiles of loved ones, with the 
exaltations of success, and the joy of conquered obstacles. 

Forget the losses, the.dark and ed road, the storms, disap- 

intments, and failures. Drive them Pom our mind into oblivion. 
Bay unto them, as you would say to Satan: Get thee behind me!” 

Surely, my friends, the sentiments which I have just read, 
and of which Congressman BATHRICK was the author, are senti- 
ments to which all of us can subscribe. To him a creed or a 
ritual would mean but little. But a broad faith in funda- 
mentals, a belief in God and his fellowmen, practicing char- 
sity, dispensing cheer, building up hope, he presents a character 
based upon a firm and safe foundation; and I can testify that 
in his life he exemplified the sentiments he proclaimed. I 
shall remember ELLSWORTH R. BaTHRICK as a courageous, able, 
sincere, manly man, a conscientious and honest public servant, 
a loyal and patriotic citizen, and a true friend. His death is his 
own victory; the loss is ours. 


What is Death? Tis to be free! 
si ete. stay or hope, or fear— 
‘o join the grea uality. 

All alike are hamble there! 

The hty grave 

Wraps lord and slave; 

Nor pride nor 
wi that r. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, EttswortH R. BATHRICK be- 
longed to that class known as self-made men. His educational 
qualifications were in the common schools, the high school, and 
the commercial school. Like all self-educated men, he was thor- 
oughly practical and thoroughly imbued with that knowledge 
that counts best in the business and commercial world. During 
his three terms in Congress, Mr. BATHRICK made a record as a 
capable and successful Member and accomplished results in 
yaluable and vital legislation not excelled by any Member of 
equal service since the Civil War. 

It is conceded that a college education is a help to a public 
man, but not a necessary help to the highest achievements, either 
in law, legislation, or the broad domain of civics. To illus- 
trate, George Washington, the foremost general and statesman in 
the epoch of the War of the Revolution, was very moderately 
educated. Gen. Grant, who, in his time, was the foremost man 
of all the world, was only moderately educated, except as a 
cadet of West Point Military Academy. Gen. Jackson, born in 
poverty and poorly educated, was twice President and the fore- 
most man of two generations, Henry Clay, born poor, self- 


a fair account, and we 
receive a joy, and they 


verty dares come 
‘uge-house, the Tomb! 


out its promise. So do we follow on 
of life. Footsore and weary though 


educated, was the foremost orator of his time and the idol of 
his party. Abraham Lincoln, born in a log cabin, who learned 
to read books at night by the light of a pine-knot fire, who in 
youth never saw the inside of a university, was the foremost 
statesman and the popular idol of his country. 

This is a fitting time, on this sacred memorial day, to make 
the occasion an object lesson of value to the living. 

Mr. BarHRick's career as a young man, struggling against 
what seemed an adverse fate, should prove a valuable and a 
hopeful incentive to every poor young man with an ambition 
for an honorable career. $ 

The brightest gleam of hope for the poor young man of 
to-day is the knowledge that the greatest men who have ever 
served or honored the high places of power in this Republic 
vic born poor, with limited opportunities for a liberal edu- 
cation. 

Few of Mr. Batunick’s colleagues knew of his literary genius. 
That was because of his innate modesty. Let me tell the story, 
as It is fitting here. 

About 25 years ago, when Mr. BATHRICK was a reporter on 
a Cleveland newspaper, he wrote the text of a very beautiful 
children’s story, but was dissatisfied with it, and in his youth- 
ful modesty threw it into a trunk with a number of other 
papers; and there it lay for all these years until a couple of 
years ago, when he found it in looking over the accumulations 
in the trunk. He showed it to a friend jokingly, remarking 
about his literary ambition as a youth. His friend, however, 
was interested, and reading the manuscript was at once 
impressed with the beauty and literary merit of the story, and 
urged that he submit it to a publisher. Mr. BATHRICK was 
inclined to laugh away the idea, but the friend persisted, and, 
to oblige him, Mr. BATHRICK sent it to a New York publishing 
house. Shortly thereafter he received a letter highly com- 
mending the manuscript and suggesting a revision and expan- 
sion with the view to publishing it as a book. Mr. BATHRICK’S 
health at that time was poor—this was during his first term 
in Congress—and he improved the opportunity afforded by a 
winter in Florida, where he was seeking to recover his health, 
in rewriting and supplementing the story. It was then sent 
to the publishing company, accepted, and only recently was 
published in book form. Mr. BarurrcK derived more real pleas- 
ure from this achievement, he confided to his friends, than from 
any success he had achieved in business or in politics, The 
story was a delightfully imaginative one, such as might honor 
the pen of Hans Christian Andersen or any other creator of 
those delightful children’s stories, 

For the above I am indebted to Mr. Carl D. Ruth, an accom- 
plished Washington journalist and correspondent. 

To write a successful children’s story requires deep sympathy 
and kindly humane instincts, Our departed friend had these 
commendable qualities, added to an alert mind, a courageous 
determination to do his duty to his constituents, coupled with 
high practical ideals—all learned in the rugged school of 
experience, 5 

On this sacred Sabbath day, in this historic Chamber, let us 
consecrate ourselves to that fervent patriotism, that high pur- 
pose to serve the people we are honored to represent with the 
fidelity and courage which characterized our departed friend— 
a colleague whose friendship added tọ our joys of living and 
whose example and character give us hope to achìeye the best 
ideals in popular government. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the resolu- 
tion heretofore adopted the House will stand adjourned. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, February 11, 1918, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


SENATE. 


Monpay, February II, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, the Father of our spirits, the Author of every 
good and perfect gift, with Thee we have to do, for Thou art 
the Judge of men, and our lives and destinies are in Thy hands. 
We recognize Thee; we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord. We 
pray that according to the precious promise of Thy word Thou 
wilt direct our steps. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
[Mr. SAutssury] assumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. VARpAMAN and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 128) granting to certain persons in the 
active war service an extension of time within which application 
for insurance may be made under section 401 of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved Septem- 
ber 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved October 6, 1917. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to House concurrent resolution 33, 
providing for the printing of extra copies of the Income-Tax 
Primer for the use of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 5 

H. R. 9314. An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919 ; 

II. R. 9506. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Ciyil 
War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

II. R. 9612. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers’ and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

II. R. 9641. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution providing that the two Houses of Congress 
assemble in the Hall of the House of Representatives on Monday, 
the 11th day of February, 1918, at 12 o'clock and 30 minutes 
in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such communica- 
tion as the President of the United States shall be pleased to 
wake to them, in gph it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res, 128) 
granting to certain persons in the active war service an exten- 
sion of time within which application for insurance may be 
made under section 401 of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 
‘Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended 
by the act approved October 6, 1917, and it was thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution (No, 35) of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hali of the House of 
Representatives cn Monday, the llth day of February, 1918, at 12 
o’clock and 30 minutes in the afternoon, for the pera of receiving 
such communication as the President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make to them. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate agree to the concur- 
rent resolution of the House of Representatives. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. McCUMBER, I present a resolution from the North 
Dakota Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, which 
I ask may be printed in the Record without reading. It is very 
short. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Grand Forks, N. Dax., February 2, 1918. 
Senator PORTER J. MCCUN BER, 
Senate Office Building, Washtngton, D. C. 

Dear Sm: At the regular monii meeting of the North Dakota 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumne, action was pa 
unanimously in favor of the Federal suffrage amendment, and the secre- 
tary was instructed to advise you of this action, which was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the North Dakota Branch of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumne orge the Scnate of the United States to pass the Fed- 
eral 5 amendment at this session of Congress in order to establish 
at home that democracy for which the men of this country have been 
called to fight abroad. 

“Resolved, That the North Dakota Branch of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnm carnestl uest that this resoluion be presented to 
the Senate of the United States and that it be read into CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD.” 

The North Dakota branch urges you in particular, Mr. MCCUMBER, 
to vote “yes” on the Federal suffrage amendment when it comes up 
for action in the Senate at this session of Congress, and also urges you 
to do all in your power to secure its passage in the Senate, 


, 


© 


Win you please state what your attitude is in this matter and what 
you are willing to do for the passage of the Federal suffrage amendment 
at this session of Congress? 

Very truly, yours, 
Mary E. McCumber, 
Secretary North Dakota Branch Association Collegiate Alumne. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a telegram from the 
Central Labor Council of Tacoma, Wash., representing 16,000 
workers, protesting against the action of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry upon the Borland amendment, I move 
that it be referred to that committee. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I also have a telegram from 
D. C. Imrie, president of Federal Employees’ Union No. 9, of 
Tacoma, Wash., expressing disappointment at the action of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry upon the Borland 
amendment, and also a telegram from Henry Monroe, presi- 
dent of the Federal Employees’ Union, of Seattle, urging the 
nonadoption of the Borland amendment. I move that the tele- 
grams be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Labor Council of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for an increase in the salaries of 
postal employees, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a memorial of the Kansas’ Edi- 
torial Association, of Alma, Kans., remonstrating against any 
change in the present law relative to second-class postage, 
3 was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

On 

Mr. MYERS presented resolutions adopted by the Commercial 
Club of St. Ignatius, Mont., favoring an appropriation of 
$750,000 for work on the Flathead reclamation projeet, in that 
State, which were referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Mr. TILLMAN. I present resolutions adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Rock Hill, S. C., which I ask may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows; $ 

Resolved: First. That the Chamber of Commerce of Rock Hill, repre- 
senting the crystallized public opinion of this section of South Carolina, 
tenders to the President of the United States and those charged with 
the administration of public affairs, its sympathy in this time of pro- 
found national stress, its confidence in their ability and integrity of 

zurpose, and agg dn anew its loyalty to the Government of the United 
$ — 55 and the great principles for which this world war is being 

Second. That the Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, is requested to convey this expression of our 
sentiments to the properly constituted authorities at Washington. 

Mr. LEWIS. I present a memorial from the Hungarian 
Union, of Illinois, pledging their loyalty to the Government, 
which I ask may be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so referred. 

LINCOLN AND DEMOCRACY. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, while I am on my feet may I, sir, 
give notice that I purpose in the morning, after the end of the 
routine business, to deliver a short address upon Lincoln and 
democracy in commemoration of the day, it being Lincoln's 
birthday? - 
RAILROAD CONTROL. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I give notice that on Wed- 
nesday, after the close of the business of the morning hour, if 
opportunity permits, I shall address the Senate on the subject 
of the railroad bill, now pending before this body. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon ;: 

A bill (S. 3299) authorizing the President to reappoint Maj, 
Chalmers G. Hall, retired, to the active list of the Army (Rept. 
No. 268); 

A bill (S. 3433) requiring the Government to furnish uni- 
forms to officers of the Army, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 256) ; 

A bill (S. 3327) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the settlement of the claims of officers and enlisted men of 
the Army for loss of private property destroyed in the military 
service of the United States,” approved March 3, 1885 (Rept. 
No. 257) ; 

A bill (S. 3691) to provide for reimbursement of actual ex- 
penses or flat per diem for enlisted men of the Army traveling 
on duty under competent orders (Rept. No. 258) ; 

A bill (S. 3693) to prescribe the personnel of the Army Nurse 
Corps, the qualifications for appointment and the method of 
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appointment therein, the pay, allowances, and leave of absence 
of members of said corps, and the conditions under which they 
may be retired (Rept. No. 259) ; 

A bill (S. 3736) to provide for the payment of six months’ 
pay to the widow, children, or other designated dependent rela- 
tive of any officer or enlisted man of the Regular Army whose 
death results from wounds or disease not the result of his own 
misconduct (Rept. No. 260) ; 

A bill (S. 3779) to create in the Army the grades and estab- 
lish the pay of first-class bugler and corporal bugler, to increase 
the pay of buglers, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 261) ; 


and 

A bill (S. 3780) to authorize the appointment of officers of the 
Philippine Scouts as officers in the militia or other locally 
created armed forces of the Philippine Islands drafted into the 
5 of the United States, and for other purposes (Rept. 

Jo. ). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) providing for the calling into 
immediate military service of certain classes of persons regis- 
tered and liable for militray service under thé terms of the act 
of Congress approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to author- 
ize the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,” reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 263) thereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3797) validating certain applications 
for and entries of public lands, and for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 264) thereon, 

Mr. GORE, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No, 267) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, submitted a report (No. 265), accompanied by a bill (S. 
3798) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, which was read twice by 
its title, the bill being a substitute for the following Senate bills 
heretofore referred to that committee: 

S. 73. Abel H. Hall. 

S. 139. Frankie Esselstyn. 

S. 197. Samuel Breitigan. 

S. 240. Edward Sweeney. 

S. 331. Arthur Rose. 

S. 477. Lucie Kellogg. 

S. 588. William P'. Robinson. 

S. 675. William D. Harrington. 

S. 687. Fannie H. Maffitt. 

S. 765. Minnie H. Wolf. 

S. 882. Charles E. Sanders. 

S. 912. John M. Dikes. 

981. James W. McKay. 
996. Adam S. Bridgefarmer, 
1174. Charles H. Ferriss. 
1177. Van Ogle. 
1242. Reuben Waller. 
1443. Thomas M. Woods. 
1526. George M. Spencer. 
1569. Katharine E. Bocoskey. 
1989. Thomas S. Millikin. 
2040. William C. Campbell. 
2138. William J. La Rock. 
2172. Allen Russell. 
2193. Oscar M. Dreibelbiss. 
2237. Edmund G. Thompson. 
2288. Joseph W. Gay. 
Emmett W. Fitzsimmons. 
. 2424. Charles E. Matthews. 
2472. Martha R. Sutton. 
. 2492. Hildur M. Phillips. 
. 2572. Joseph M. Love. 
. 2586. Leander Thomas. 
2592. Isaac F. Allen. 
2744. James M. Fitch. 
2763. John Ferris. 
2955. Esther Shields. 
2981. Elizabeth K. Cottman. 
2988. Francis J. Kearney. 
3097. Simeon Ely. 
3342. John A. D. Tharp. 
3343. Wesley H. Dick. 
3424. Julia Burger. 
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S. 3500. Leander Johnston. - 

S. 3591. Laura C. Slack. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, submitted a report (No. 266), accompanied by a bill (S. 
3799), granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, which was read 
twice by its title, the bill being a substitute for the following 
Senate bills heretofore referred to that ; committee ; 2 

S. 136. Melvina Coqulllard. 

S. 243. Henry Wenzel. 

S. 245. Samuel S. Wilson. | 

S. 253. George Leadbeater. 

S. 266. Samuel H. Brooks. 

S. 273. George W. Bass. A 

S. 325. Charles E. Wilcox. | 

S. 333. Adam Eckert. y 
Albert Boon. 

Albert S. Greene, 

John Burns, 

Robert Liddell. 

Amos Dickinson, 
Henry A. Dayton. 
Theodore C. Bates. 
John W. Marks. 
Alexander Reed. 
William L. Swiger. 
Thomas J. Denny. 
George W. Grigg. 
William L. V. Kite. 
Daniel B. Mills. 
William O’Callaghan, 
John Wones. 
Frederick S. Webber. 
Jerome McWethy. | 
1012. Mary L. King. 

1179. James Campbell. i A 
1235. Edward Patrick, 0 
1237. William H. Wyckoff. 
1280. Hugh S. Ryan. 

1356. Harvey Johnson. 
1875. Myron Gillmore. 
1391. Marion A. Babcock, | 
1404. Benjamin F. Brock. 
1439. Loreta Blevins. 

1467. Hannah MeAdams. 
1470. Ferdinand Fetter. 
1488. John W. Hoyt. 

1491. John B. Donaldson. 
1500. John E. Clark. 0 
1508. William H. Patterson. 
. Clifford A. Lewis. 
1614. Georgianna Thomas, 
1615. Thomas J. Gafford. 
1664. Sarah J. Briles. 

1826. John A. Wise. 

1831. Rosa Flake. 

1833. John M. Holmes. 
1834. John E. Rogers. 
1837. William S. Reed. 
1851. Augustus A. Clawson, 
1858. Wesley B. Reed. 
1860. Homer E. Benton. 
1866. Milton Laird. 

1883. Nathan H. Ellis. 
1899. Walter E. Ellis. 

1950. George Engleman. 
1992. Thomas V. Malone. 
2025. George W. Flagg. 
Albert H. Wood. 
Thomas McCarty. 
Henry J. Edge, alias Jason Edge. 
Andrew West. 
William A. Bodine. 
George D. Abraham, 

. Uriah G. Williams. 
John C. Emery. 

. William H. Tripp. 
Alonzo Pendland. 
Thomas M. Johnson. 
James S. Gray. 

Isaac Wharton. 
Increase E. Watson, 
Mark Whitney. 

John W. Stokes. 
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Melville N. Freeman, 


. George C. Bonney. 
„Algen S. Leach, 
. William W. Findley, 


John Curles. 
George Wells. 
Derrick Huck. 
Seth Bailey. 


Abbie L. Lockwood, 


Irvin M. HIII. 
John W. McMillen. 


. Bradford G. Ostrander; 
William A. Reeves. 

. Fred Eneker. 

. William Booth. 

. George Campbell. 


William W. Daniels, 
William Behre. 
Charles F. Runyan, 
John H. Denny. 
Benjamin F. Sage, 
Watkin H. Jones. 
James Cummins, 
George G. Laughead, 


. Seott Thompson, 


Samuel C. Howe, 
David I. Hain. 
Joseph T. Lewis. 
Lafayette Fasnaugh, 


. John V. Reed. 


James M. Shuey. 
Harry M. Sherman, 
Henry Thomas. 


. William J. Seals. 
. Alexander D. Smalley, 
Emery O. Pendleton, 


Esburn Nutt. 
Freeman D. Myrick. 
Moses F. Hurd. 


. William E. Hayden, 
Samuel McClure. 
Henry McClure. 

„ Michael O. Sullivan. 
. Patrick Walton. 


Francis Mathews. 
Amariah K. Wheeler, 
Thomas J. Hargrave. 


. George O. Pearl. 
Ina L. Murdock. 

. Daniel W. Shawhan, 
. Henry T. Snyder. 
George H. Fogg. 

. Henry Lee Anderson, 
John Openchain. 

. Seward Newtson. 

. Isaiah P. Watts. 

. Edward Sams, 

. Thomas G. Davison, 
. Nancy Hackleman. 

. Joħn L. Rushton. 

. Charles W. Wormell, 
. Sylvanus Smith. 

. George W. Hall. 
George W. Gilbert, 

. McHenry Smith. 

. John Acton. 

. Adrian J. Hayward, 
. Emma A. Hoskins, 

. George W. Thompson, 
. Milton N. Campbell. 

. Isaac N. Stotts. 

. William H. Woodward, 
. Richard B. Daniels. 

. Thomas Day. 


Jared Wheeler. 


. George B. Gilbert, 


John H. Annas. 
Delos Neer. 

George Murray. 
Daniel H. Pettengill, 
Josiah C. Tandy. 
Addison S. Martin. 
James Churchill. 
Thomas Percival. 


S. 3013. Joseph Martin. 

S. 3016. Angus C. Burns. 

S. 3017. Cornelius MeGoff. 

S. 3020. Nathaniel Wilt. 

S. 3023. Joseph Smith. 

S. 3084. Theodore M. Burge. 
S. 3092. Carrie M. Smart. 

S. 3093. Hiram B. Newlon. 

S. 3094. John F. Brainard. 

S. 3095. Isaac D. Rowden. 

S. 3099. Edwin E. Baker. 

S. 3100. Enos S. Whitcomb. 
S. 3102. Chester R. Smith. 

S. 3118. Horatio P. Smith. 

S. 3134. Franklin Venable. 

S. 3135. William H. Capshaw, 
S. 3136. James H. Fontaine. 
S. 3137. Thomas Fulkerson. 
S. 3156. Michael H. Skinner, 
S. 3166. William J. Smith. 

S. 3167. John H. Bird. 

S. 3168. William White. 

S. 3169. Joseph P. Case. 

S. 3170. Washington Richardson. 
S. 3177. James Stuart. 

S. 3179. Edwin S. Metcalf. 
S. 3199. Daniel Vanscoy. 

S. 3238. Luther L. Rewalt. 

S. 3250. Margaret Dicks. - 
S. 3318. Benjamin F. Morse. 
S. 3349. James M. Widener, alias James W. Foster, 
S. 3350. William H. Isenberg. 

S. 3351. Thomas K. Hastings. 

S. 3361. William W. Thurston, 

William W. Gordon. 
John Dewire. 
James M. Millirons. 
. George L. Danforth, 2 
Chester S. Pease, 

John D. Swift. 

Theodore Routh. 

Elisha D. Turner. 
Arnold Bauer. 

Sylvester Oatman. 

Imogen P. Ingersoll. 

Wilford Herrick. 
Henry Newell. 

George Crawford. 
Lulu M. Joseph. 
. Charles D. Hanscom. 


RAILROAD CONTROL, 


Mr. CUMMINS. I present my minority views (S. Rept. 
246, pt. 2) upon Senate bill 3752, commonly known as the rail- 
road bill, and ask that they be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3800) to provide for restoration to their former 
grades of enlisted men discharged to accept commissions, and 
for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3801) to amend section 8 of “An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917; 

A bill (S. 3802) authorizing appropriations made for the 
national security and defense to be used for the purchase of 
real estate, or the use thereof, when such purpose is not spe- 
cifically stated in said appropriations; and 

A bill (S. 3803) authorizing the President during the exist- 
ing emergency to sell war supplies, materials, and equipment 
heretofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufactured 
by the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3804) to provide for the regulation of stock- 
yards, corrals, and other places where animals are collected or 
exhibited for public sale, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 3805) to establish engineering experiment stations 
in the States, Territories, and the District of Columbia in 
connection with State supported universities or engineering 
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schools for the promotion of engineering and industrial research 


as a measure of industrial military, and naval preparedness 
s times of peace or war; to the Committee on Education and 
bor. i 
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By Mr. McCUMBER: - 

A bill (S. 3806) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to permit the Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sioux 
Indians to intervene in the action of the Sisseton and Wah- 
peton Bands of Sioux Indians against the United States (Docket 
No. 33731) and to hear, determine, and render judgment in 
said action in claims of Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sioux 
Indians against the United States; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr, THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 8807) to appoint Col. D. L. Hewell a brigadier 
general on the retired list (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3808) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GALLINGER;: 

A bill (S. 3809) granting an increase of pension to Elijah C. 
Lawrence (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3810) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
A. Hamner to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3811) granting an increase of pension to Matthew 
W. Clark (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3812) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
A. Rowley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3813) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
B. Wiggin, jr.; 

A bill (S. 3814) granting 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3815) granting a pension to Philomene Dawley 
(with accempanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3816) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Martin (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 8817) granting an increase of pension to Charles J. 
Higgins (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 8818) granting an increase of pension to James J. 
Hamilton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3819) granting an increase of pension to Lydia 
Wixon (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3820) granting an increase of pension to Charles F. 
Marble; to the Committee on Pensions. 


RAILROAD CONTROL. 


Mr. CUMMINS submitted five amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3752) te provide for the opera- 
tion of transportation systems while under Federal control, for 
the just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


a pension to Clarence M. Smith 


ADDITIONAL MESSENGER, 


Mr. NELSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 204), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolred, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be, and he grr 
is, authorized and directed, on and after the 4th day of March, 191 
to place on the Senate rolls a messenger for the minority at the rate of 
$1, per annum, to be paid from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate until the Ist day of July, 1918. 


LOCAL RESULTS OF PROHIBITION. 


. Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have a short 
statement from the Washington Star with reference to local re- 
sults of prohibition. It is not a discussion of any particular 
proposition, but a statement of the facts as shown by the record 
of the first three months of prohibition in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows, 


LOCAL RESULTS OF PROHIBITION. 

Local prohibition has now been in force for three months, and the 
effect has already been noticeable in a diminution of the cases brought 
before the police court, according to figures compiled at police head- 
quarters. ese statisties show a decrease in arrests not only for 
intoxication but for offenses which often grow out of the use of intoxi- 
cants. bepress» the first three months under prohibition with the 
corresponding period of a year previous, the results are striking. There 


were in that time 1,084 fewer arrests for drunkenness under the 8 
pard law than before it went into effect, 2,406 having been made during 
the “ wet November, December, and January and only 742 during the 
dry period. 


. But the most significant effect of the new condition ap 
comparison regarding arrests for offenses other than toxication. 
Cases of disorderly conduct fell from 829 to 337 in this period, a reduc- 
tion of 552; cases of assault fell from 423 to 205, or 218 less; house- 
brea cases were reduced by 85—from 156 to 71 cruelty to antmals 
caused 148 arrests before the “dry” law went into effect and only 77 
afterwards, a reduction of 71; cases of carrying weapons fell from 47 
to 89, or 8 less, The total reduction of arrests under these five h gs 
is 3 1,603 in the three months a year ago to 719 under 
prohibition, or 884 less. Combining all cases—intoxication and offenses 
often attributable to it—the result is a convincing showing of better- 
ment—4,009 arrests under the et“ conditions and 1,461 under the 
“dry” law, or a reduction of 2,548. f 
Considering that each arrest means work for the police, work for 
the court, and usually work for the ians of those sentenced to 
imprisonment, and that each arrest also means loss of employment, 
loss of wages, and suffering for families, the net gain to the District 
economically is tremendous. Life and pro are undoubtedly safer 
under the present conditions than before. If traffic in intoxicants from 
Baltimore were cut off, this showing on all counts would without question 
be much better. As it is Washington is distinctly the gainer — 
the enforcement of the Sheppard law. 


HOG ISLAND SHIPPING PLANT. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, it is my judgment, and I 
think my views are shared by every thoughtful American in 
or out of Congress, that the matter of most important and vital 
concern to this Republic at this time is the building of ships. 
To furnish the necessary supplies to sustain our allies in this 
war and provide adequate shipping facilities to carry the men 
and munitions for America to do the part assigned to her in this 
unfortunate war it will become necessary to bridge the Atlantic 
Ocean as it were with a chain of ships. America has the mate- 
rial, She has the man power to accomplish this herculean task, 
if our men shall go to work with the spirit of determination 
which the exigencies of this desperate emergency demand. 

Much has been said in criticism of the laborers who refuse 
to do extra work at this time. We are told that instead of 
pulling wide open the throttle and moving with that enthusiasm 
and celerity which ought to characterize the efforts of every 
American citizen in the performance of his duty to the Nation 
at this time that they are inclined to hold back. I have no words 
of condonation for such conduct. It is unfortunate and, if 
willfully done, highly reprehensible. But I am inclined to think 
that the conduct which manifests a feeling of indifference to 
results on the part of the laboring men is due very largely to 
the greed, the grafting, the mercenary, the criminal profiteering 
on the part of capital, the possessors of which have vied with 
each other in their lip service to the Government, While these 
patriots for pelf are standing in the limelight of publicity pro- 
claiming their willingness to do and to die if need be for the fing, 
they are receiving enormous profits from agencies which they 
themselves have put into operation and which are concealed from 
public view. The editorial from the Washington Post, which 
appeared in this morning’s edition of that .paper is pertinent, 
and I ask that it be read and printed in the Recor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

HOG ISLAND. 

Witnesses appearing before the Senate Commerce Committee in the 
Shipping Board inquiry haye told amazing, stories of reckles extrava- 

nce in the construction of the Government’s ship-fabrication plant at 

fog Island. together with instances of glaring Inefficiency. ‘They have 

told that the price of the land upon which the past is located was ad- 
vanced 100 per cent in price within a year; of 1,300 loaded freight cars 
standing in the yards waiting to be unloaded, while workmen were idle 
and the country was staggering under a freight congestion that de- 
manded every car available; of salaries doubled; of favoritism in con- 
tracts; of the original cost estimates vastly exceeded with the work but 
60 per cent completed. 

Inefficiency and profligacy of expenditures have run a race at Hog 
Island, it is claimed, with the result a tie. It is cha that the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation adcpted a policy of noninterference, as a result 
of which this orgy of waste went on uninterrupted. 

If the testimony adduced accurately represents conditions at the 
Hog Island yard, the inquiry undertaken by the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee has been amply justised. The country is entitled to know the 
facts, however disa le they may be. 

The vital, urgent need for ships is understood by every American. 
The allies have impressed upon us the fact that they are more needed 
for the winning of the war than anything else America can produce. 
Everybody knows this, and knowing it everybody in official life and out 
of it understands that if there is one department of the Government in 
which efficiency is demanded above all others it ls among those having 
charge of the construction of the ships which are to save this Nation. 

Is it possible that under these conditions and with such tremendous 
responsibilities resting upon the United States men have dallied with 
this Important work, have used the Hog Island project for F 
have trafficked in the honor and safety of the Nation? If it be true 
that buccancers of business have profited unfairly in this matter, they 
should not be permitted to retain a dollar they have wrung from the 
Public Treasury, and thelr names should be written at the of the 
scroll of infamy. The Commerce Committee should probe to the very 
bottom of the case and ventilate all the facts. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? The editorial, I understand, is based upon testimony 
taken before the Committee on Commerce, which testimony 
shows, and shows conclusively, I think, that for this same land 
for which the Government paid $2,000 an acre there was an 


1918. 
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agreement that a purchaser could have it for $1,000 an acre. 
Tt also shows that cranes were purchased by the Government 
for about $20,000 which were sold only a very short time ago 
for about $7,000. 

We passed an act through Congress some time ago granting 
power to the administration to condemn the land and take it 
for the Government. We granted authority to condemn and 
take those cranes and any such property for what it was reason- 
ably worth. 

Now, will the Senator explain fo us who is responsible for 
paying for this land three or four times what it is worth, and 
paying for those cranes from 300 to 400 per cent above their 
real value, when the authority was given the department to 
take them for what they were actually worth by condemnation, 
if necessary? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like to go into 
the discussion of this question. It is a long story of malfea- 
sance and misfeasance, disloyalty, greed for gain, and pecuniary 
aggrandizement which the Commerce Committee 1 hope will 
bring to the attention of the American people. I have not 
words with which to condemn the loose method which has been 
employed in the building of that great shipping plant; but I 
can not oblige the distinguished Senator by going into a dis- 
cussion: of it now. It is not in order, and I am trespassing 
upon the time of the Senate to say what I have said and desire 
to say at this time. I arose simply to call attention to this 
transaction. A little later it will be my unhappy duty, or some 
other Senator's, to call the attention of the American people to 
this matter in all of its hideous nakedness. 

Mr. President, I have infinite faith in the saving grace of 
the honesty and patriotism of the average American citizen. 
I believe that he loves his country with a devotion which will 
cause him to make readily any sacrifice necessary for the 
triumph of his flag and the preservation of American institu- 
tions. I believe the way to approach the average American 
laborer is to appeal to his patriotism, to tell him the truth, 
and let him know just what is demanded of him, and I believe 
he will do his bit with verve, energy, pluck, and pertinacity. Let 
him know that this is his country and that he is going to be 
secured a square deal and the part he is to perform in this 
emergency is for his own personal protection and the preserva- 
tion of his Government for the good of his posterity. I would 
appeal to the better side of his character, to the lofty qualities 
of his soul. 

I have no sympathy with the proposition to conscript labor. 
I have no sympathy with the sentiment that is being gen- 
erally expressed that you can not trust without proscription 
the average American laboring man to perform his patriotic 
duty, And I will say further that you can not convert Cau- 
casian men and women born of free parents into a vassal or 
n subject in one generation. You may force a man to remain 
in the shops a certain number of hours each day, but you can 
not compel him to work effectively. ¢ 

He must be given a free hand; he must be treated as a 
citizen and not as a subject. It is his country and he is 
entitled to be consulted about the Government and what he 
himself should do. If the courts of the country should send 
n few of these patriots for pelf who are taking advantage of 
this desperate emergency to make money for themselves to the 
penitentiary, and if Congress should take from them the oppor- 
tunity to reb and plunder the Public Treasury it will have a 
most wholesome and salutary effect upon the psychology of 
the masses. It will fire their patriotism and encourage them to 
heroic effort, which is necessary to meet the exigencies of the 
extraordinary situation. 

If laborers have shown a disposition to lag when industry 
should characterize their conduct, it may be due to the fact 
that they see a few men high in business circles robbing and 
plundering the Government and taking advantage of war con- 
tlitions to grow richer and-richer still. If the ingenuity dis- 
played in the matter of devising ways and means to get money 
out of the Public Treasury which has been shown by some of 
these plutocratic patriots of the Hog Island enterprise was dis- 
played in the matter of building ships, we would have had an 
entire fleet constructed by this time. r 


THE LOCAL COAT. SITUATION. 


Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President, I send to the Secretary’s 
desk a news item cut from the Washington Post this morning. 
I ask unanimous consent for about two minutes to make a state- 
ment in reference to it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? The 


Chair hears none, and the Senator from Illinois will proceed. 
Mr. SHERMAN. The inclement winter has brought to the 

surface evidence of the operation of the rules of civilized society. 

I deem it worthy of preservation in some permanent form. 


Posterity mayhap will value this fleeting reminiscence as a 
corner stone from which to estimate improvement in future 
years. It will be a matter of profound satisfaction for future 
generations to know that the multitude gathered in Washington 
were not deprived of tobacco, theatrical entertainment, moving- 
picture shows, and the blessings of billiard halls while the coal 
shortage afflicted us, 

The Washington publie schools closed the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 29, 1918, and remained closed until this morning, February 
11, 1918, because no coal could be had. At least one Sunday 
since the fuel order was promulgated all the churches in Wash- 
ington were closed to save coal. The saving of fuel of course 
was to win the war, so churches and schoolhouses suspended 
their activities as stated. During this period when no coal 
could be had for the institutions named, 65 moving-picture 
shows, 16 theaters, 1,567 cigar stores, and 171 billiard halls were 
open and doing business as usual except on heatless Mondays“ 
or Tuesdays. 

The Washington Post of to-day contains the following news 
item announcing the opening of the public schools in this city 
to-day. I ask that the news item cut from the Washington Post 
of this morning announcing the opening of the public schools be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WILL OPEN TO-DAY—COAL SITUATION CLEARS AND BUILD- 
INGS HAVE ENOUGH FUEL. 

All public schools in e will open this morning, according to 
an announcement made last night by Superintendent of Schools Ernest L. 
Thurston. No matter what the amount of future arrivals of coal will 
be, some of the schools, including all of the high schools, will remain 
open until June, Mr. Thurston said. 

Mr. Thurston said 8 showed that every school building lu the 
District had a supply of coal on hand, enough to heat the building. On 
account of the seriousness of the coal situation in Washington, the 
public schools were closed January 29. 

The warm weather yesterday greatly helped the situation. If the 
favorable weather continues this morning, Mr. Thurston does not expect 
any of the schools to be closed on account of disabled heating facilities. 

strict labor was used 8 in hauling coal to the schools, and 
janitors of the schools worked until late at night firing the furnaces. 


ADDRESS BY W. d. M. THOMAS, OF TENNESSEE. - 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, Hon. W. G. M. Thomas, one 
of the ablest lawyers of Tennessee and a profound studeut of 
governniental conditions, and who has given the causes which 
brought on this great war in which we are engaged careful 
study, recently delivered an address in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
which I believe it is to the interest of the country that it be 
given the widest publicity and be read by every American 
citizen. 

I believe that Mr. Thomas in this able address has con- 
clusively established, as we all believe, that this fearful war 
and unparalleled sacrifice of human life and treasure was 
deliberately brought about by the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many to effect a long-premediated dream and effort of world- 
wide conquest and dominion. 

The comparison which Mr. Thomas makes of the autocracy 
of Germany and the unscrupulous, merciless, and inhuman prac- 
tices which it is willing to adopt in order to carry out its pur- 
poses and the great principles of American democracy, con- 
ceived and established in this country and adyocated and main- 
tained by numerous great Americans, including our present 
Chief Executive, is one of the ablest presentations of these 
questions that has been made during the war. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The world has some acquaintance 8 with things of which it 
might have known, and of which it ought to have known many years 
ago. Antedating the month of July, 1914, it was not supposed to be a 
possible fact to deceive all the world a part of the time, or a part 
of the world all the time. Indeed, not until after this memorable month 
of that year were people outside the boundaries of Germany aware that 
the whole world had n deceived, and that a part of the world was 
still being deceived, but, since July, 1914, nine-tenths of all the globe and 
nine-tenths of the people of the globe have been engaged in a settled, 
determined course of action to convince the other one-tenth that it Is 
not possible to deceive all the world all the time. 

Unbelievable as it ca appear to be, the world has had another 
revelation, namely, that the very easiest method of certain deception is 
to be found in the use of the palpably incredible—incredible truth pre- 
sented openly in plain outline—and in exact detail and plan. And still 
another fact has been revealed—that Germany is the one conspicuous 
example in the art of this unique method of deception. 

Antedating Austria-Llungary’s ultimatum to Serbia, and the horrible 
consequences which followed that document, nowhere in the world, be- 
yond German borders, was it even thinkable that any incredible fact or 
any number of incredible facts could be successfully used to deceive. 
So completely were people misled that they do not longer doubt that an 
easy and certain means of deception is the incredible dressed in un- 
adorned simplicity. 

For at least one-quarter of a century preceding the 
reading public throughout the earth were buying an 
books. Phe student who aspired to scholarship felt moved to believe 
that to attain his ambition he must pass through a German university. 
German professors were called into chairs in institutions of higher 


resent war the 
using German 


learning. That American schoolmen might po: 
many, and that American youths might sit at the feet of German profes- 
sors, universities in the United States and universities in Germany ex- 
changed thelr professors. Everybody who visited — a tok visited Ger- 
many. If his tour led him into a German city, he observed that a 
woman's right-of-way along a German sidewalk was subordinate that of 
tlie German Army oficer. He observed, too, that at ticket windows the 
German Army and Navy assumed 
men, women, and children. A tourist in Germany witnessed. the move- 
ments ol German commerce and industry, and he found himself inter- 
ested in the volume of business which appeared to render necessary so 
many linportant railway lines leading to the boundaries of Belgium and 
other border States. 

It was quite theredible to the foreigner that rallroads built prior to 
1914 meant anything save Germany's peaceful progress and prosperity. 
It was unthinkable that these street scenes in Germany were anything 
more than. mere isolated: instances of rudeness on the part of German 
soldiers. It was unbelieveable to students that there was any real 
harm in the rationalism and other “isms” found in the utterances of 
the German professors, and it was quite incredible to all readers that 
the German books and German spokesmen on law, and right and wrong, 
or on war and might and cruelty, meant anything more than irre- 
sponsible utterances of such a madman as a Nietzsche, or of such a 
panegyrist of the Hohenzollerns as a Treitschke. 

To-day it is known to everyone that neither German books, nor 
professors, German soldiers, nor PRAWATA betrayed Germany. Not one 
of th in itself, nor all of them combined, betrayed Germany, for the 
incredible was diseovered to be not a betrayer. 

Since July, 1915, the world has been taught the new and novel 
lessons that the incredible is sometimes not at all incredible, and that 
these German scenes, these German 3 these German books, 
were pointing unerringly and with bold frankness to the present wor'd 


war. Under the crimson light of three and one-half years of war, Ger- 
many now stands revealed. The incredible prip to 1914 is anything 
he facts, we wonder how 


but incredible to-day and when we turn to 
the world could have been misled. 


OUT OF GERMANY'S OWN. MOUTH. 


88 Teutonic race is called to circle the earth with its rule,“ says 
o un. 
“If fate has selected us to assume the leadership in the kultur life 
$ the 8 we will not shrink from this great and lofty mission.“ 
‘azaurek.) 
“The German soul is the world's soul. God and German 
The German soul is God's soul; it shall and w. 
Pastor Lehmann.) 
“ He who does not believe in the divine: mission of Germany had bèt- 
ter hang himself, and rather to-day than to-morrow.” (Chamberlain.) 
“A Providence watches over the fate of the German people, 
which s destined to the highest things on this earth.” (Sonbart.) 


“The German poso is always right, because it is the German peo- 
(Meinecke.) 


ple and 87,000,000: souls.“ (Tannenberg.) 
plans for the world.” (Pastor 


belong to 
one another. 
mankind.” 


“We want to become a world — — 
“Germany is the center of God's 


“ Germany will be the schoolmaster of all the world, as every German 
has a bit of schoolmaster in him.” (Prof. Blume.) 
“ Might is right, and right is decided by war.” (Bernhardl.) 
“There is but one sort of right—the t of the stronger.” 


son. 
he is foolish to talk of the rights of others.” (Peters.) 
“Right and wrong are notions needed in civil life only.” (Tannen- 


t,. and the dispute as to what is right is 
ot war. War gives a biologically just 
decision.” (Bernhardi.) 


What does right matter to me? I have no need for it. What I 
cam acquire by force, that I possess and enjoy; what I can not obtain, 
I renounce. e 


(Las- 


erg. 
“ Might is the supreme 
decided by the arbitramen 


n. 
* No right is so inviolable that it must not yield to necessity, and in 


We lootos by necessity there fs. violation of right. (Prof, 
er. 
Nospower is bound to sacrifice important interests of its own on 


the altar of faithfulness to her alliance,” (Bismarck.) 


“A State knows no arbiter and draws up all its: treaties with this 


implied reservation * = and is consequently entitled to rep 
its treaties.” (Treitschke.) 
Wen a diplomat is guilty of obscuring facts in a diplomatic negoti- 


ation he is thinking of his country.” (Treitschke.) 
GERMANY AND! WAR. 


“ Without war humanity would sink into materialism.” (Moltke.) 

a — Tha more immoral than to consider and talk of war as an 
immoral thing. War is the mother of all good things.“ (Prof. Haase.) 

“When one really meditates war, one must say no werd about it; 
one must enevelope one's designs In a profound mystery; them suddenly 
and without warning, one leaps as a thief in the night.“ (Wirth. 

The lessons of history confirm the view that wars which have 
deliberntely i Noes by far-seeing statesmen have had the happiest 
results.“ (Bernhardl.) 


(Bernhardi.) 
“Thanks to his [Bismarek's ] diplomatic adroitness, he forced upen 
his. adversaries: the outward appearance of declaring war, while in 


N Prusstan- Germany was the assailant.” (Strantz.) 
“Tf Belgium takes part in this war, she must be wiped off the map 
of Europe.“ (Theuden. 


Let us laugh with all our lungs at the old women in trousers who 
are afraid of war, and therefore complain that it is eruel and hideous, 
No; war is beautiful. Its august grandeur elevates the heart of man 
high above all that is commonplace and earthly.” (Gottberg.) 

We have become a nation of wrath; we think only ri the war.” 
(Pastor Lehmann.) 

“The German is a hero bern and believes he can hack and hew his 
way through life.“ (Treitschke.) 

“God calls us to murderous battles, even if worlds should thereby 
fall to ruins.” (Pastor Francke.) 

War forms part of the eternal order instituted by God.” (Moitke.). 
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GERMANY AND PEACE, 


“We must not look for permanent peace as a result of this ` 
Heaven defend Germany from that!” (Schmitz.) 2 

“Only over the black gate of the cemetery * * * can be read the 
words ‘ Eternal peace for all peoples. For peoples who live and strive, 
the only maxim and motto must be eternal wär.“ (Wagner.) 

“The highest steps of kultur have not been mounted by peaceable 
nations in long periods of peace, but by warlike peoples in the time of 
their greatest combativeness.” (Theuden.) 

Gie 8 peace is a dream, and it is not even a beautiful dream.“ 
oltke. 

“We children of the future * + „ do not by any means think 
it desirable that the kingdom. of righteousness and ce should be 
established on the earth,” (Nietzsche.) 

rove, from the bottom 


“ Whoever can not prevail Tpos himself to a 
e Lusitania—whoever can not conquer 


of his heart, the sinking of t 

his sense of the gigantic cruelty to unnumbered perfectly innocent vie- 
tims * * and give himself up to honest delight at this victorious 
exploit of German defensive power—him we judge to be no true Ger- 
e into thi 

Not against our were we thrown into this ntic adventure. 
We willed it; we were bound to will it.” (Harden.) oe 

Terrorism is seen to be a 8 gentle proced useful to keep 
in a state of obedience the masses of the people.“ (H n. 

* Whoever enters upon a war in future will do well to look only to 
his own interests, an y no heed to any so-called international law.“ 

(By a German, 1900. 

It is a gratuitous illusion to suppose that modern war does not de- 
mand far more brutality, far more violence, and an action far more 
general than was formerly the case.” (Hartmann.) 

“E warn 7 against pity.” (Nietzsche.) 

“We hold that hardness, violence, slavery, danger in the street and 
in the heart, — stoicism, arts of temptation and devil of all 
kinds; that everything evil, terrible, tyrannical, wild-heartlike, and 
serpentiike in man contributes to the elevation of the species just as 
may an oe opposite—and in saying this we do not even say enough.” 

etzsche. 

No sooner are 23 Invented than the general staffs set to work 
to devise methods of applying them to destruction.” Gumplowicz.) 

Much that is dreadful and inhuman in history, much that one hardly 
likes to believe, is mitigated by the reflection that the one who com- 
mands and the one who carries out are different persons—the former 
does not behold the sight, therefore does: not experience the strong im- 

ression; on the imagination ; the latter obeys a superior, and therefore 
eels.no responsibility.” (Nietzsche.) 

“ The proud conviction forces itself upon us with irresistible power 
that a high, if not the highest, importance for the entire 9 of 
the human race is. ascribed to the German pone (Beruhardl.) 

In gur German peopie 8 disposition and warlike prowess are 
so happily mixed that in this respect no other K on the earth can 
ri us, and none seems so clearly predestined to light humanity on 
the way to true 88 5 

“Where in the whole world can a people be found who have such 
cause for manly pride as we? But we are equally far removed from 
presumption. and from arrogance.” ae Rump.) 

“Germany is the future of humanity.” (Pastor Lehmann.) 

“We must vanquish, because the downfall of Germanism would mean 
the downfall of humanity.” Pastor Konig.) 

“That it will be German kultur that will send forth its rays from the 
center of our continent there can be no possible doubt.“ (Prof. Gierke.) 

“Tt was given.and assi to us, and we read in it the original text 
of our destiny, which proclaims to mankind salvation or disaster, accord- 
ing as we will it.” (Pastor Rump.) 

It was the hidden meaning of God that He made Israel the fore- 
runner of the Messiah, and in the same way He has by His hidden intent 
designated the German people to be His successor.” (Dr. Preuss.) 


INSINCERITY OF KAISER, 


On July 29, 1914, the Czar of Russia telegraphed the Kaiser: “A dis- 
graceful war has been declared, on a weak nation; the indignation at 
this, which I fully share, is immense in Russia.“ In reply to this wire 
the Kaiser said: “I can not consider Austria-Hungary’s action dis- 
graceful war.“ Austria-Hun knows by ence- that Serbia's. 

romises, when they are merely on paper, are quite unreliable. Accord- 
fee to my opinion Austria-Hungary's action is to be looked n as an 
attempt to secure full gua es that Serbia’s promises shall also be 
turned into deeds.” 


These are the German Emperor's own words, that a nation’s signed 
en ent should never be unreliable—that it is not “a scrap of paper,“ 
that it should be turned into deeds, and that an attempt, even by force 
of arms, so: to turn it isnot d tul war.““ 

Was the Kaiser sincere when he dictated this telegram? He sent it 
at a time when his Government was under written obligation, guaran- 
teeing the independence and neutrality of Belgium; and here are some 
provisions of that agreement: 

“Belgium * * © shall form an independent and perpetually neu- 
tral State. It shail be bound to observe such neutrality toward all 
other States.” i 

The territory of neutral powers is inviolable.” 

“ Belligerents are forbidden. to move troops or conveys of either muni- 
tions of war or supplies across the territory of a neutral power.” 

“A neutral power must not allow any of the acts referred to * è œ 


to oecur om its territory.” 
wer resisting. even by force, attempts to 


“The fact of a neu 
violate Its neutrality can not be regarded as a hostile act.” 
to Belgium; they 


These words were more than the promise of German 
were Germany's pledge entered into in writing, The gra ; 
the Czar that such a promise should not be unreliable—that it should be 
turned into deeds. 

On August 4, 1914, less than a week after the Emperor's telegram to 
the Czar, the imperial chancellor, in a speech before the German Diet, 
said: Gentlemen, we are now acting in self-defense. Necessity knows 
no law. Our troops have san apy uxemburg and have — al- 
ready entered on Belgium. The injusti speak openly—the in- 
justice we thereby commit we will try to make good as soon as our mili- 
tary aims have n attained. He who is menaced as we are and is 
fighting for his ali can 2 the one and best way to strike. 

Here is Germany's official recognition of the Belgium treaty and of 
international law: and it is furthermore the official admission that Ger- 
many had breached that law, had ignored the — . — protests of Bel- 

um, and that Germany's conduct was an act of injustice to Belgium. 

he sole excuse offered is that “necessity knows no law”; that a nation 
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when menaced “ can only consider the one and best way to strike“; and 
that such consideration must be without regard at all to the breaking 
of pledges or to the rights of others. 
t a later hour of arant 4, 1914, the British ambassador to Berlin, 
with instructions from his Government that Germany must not dis- 
her contract with Belgium, called upon the imperial or. 
“Just for a word— neutrality —a word which in war time had 80 
often been disregarded—just for a scrap of paper—-Great Britain was 
going to make war on a kindred nation,” was the chancellor’s reply to 
the ambassador. 

Here is the German chancellor's measure of the value of a nation’s 
engagement and of the force of the law of natlons—“ a scrap of 
paper”; and it can not be urged justly that this was an idle utterance 
of the chancellor for which he and his Government should be free of 
1 for the record of fact traces the term used to the very 
highest authority in Germany. : : 


GERMAN DIPLOMACY. 


The use of the term, “a Peep of papers and the German estimate of 
the virtue and integrity of a treaty did not originate with the chan- 
cellor. “Do not be ashamed,” said Frederick II, “of making inter- 
ested alliances from which you yourself can derive the whole advantage. 
Do not make the foolish mistake of not breaking them when you believe 

ur interests require it. Above all, uphold the following maxim: To 
espoil your neighbors is te deprive them of the means of injuring you.’ 
When he is about to conclude a treaty with some foreign power, if a 
sovereign remembers he is a Christian he is lost.” Later, on April 11 
1847, in a speech from the throne, King Frederick William IV asserted 
that “All written constitutions are only 8 of paper,” and, again, 
in 1862, when in a quarrel-between Emperor William and the Prussian 
diet, he was reproached with his defiance of the law, he replied that he 
would do his duty as he saw it, without regard to “scraps of paper 
called constitutions,” 

It is quite impossible to assume that the Kaiser may: naya been 
ignorant of the use of these terms by former Emperors 1847 and 
1862, or of the Hohenzollern creed as stated by Frederick II; and ali 
fair men must admit that on August 10, 1914, he did know that his 
chancellor had stated in the diet on the preceding August 4 that in the 
face of menfce neither national obligation nor the dictates of jus- 
tice need be given consideration; that imperial Germany “can only 
consider the one and best way to strike.“ The Kaiser knew that his 
war lords had marked Belgium as the one and the best way across 
which to strike France; he knew, and his war lords knew, that to move 

ps or munitions of war over the borders and into Belgium would 
be a breach of the Belgium treaty and a violation of Belgian territory, 
and that it would be an act of the most 8 to that 
country and people. With all these facts before eyes be penned 
with his own hand a telegram on August 10 to President Wilson, and 
he handed it to the American ambassador for transmission to Wash- 


strategical 3 
u 


Empire woul 
pro 


only consider the one and the best way to strike; and this without 
regard to his own obligation or honor, or to the legal or moral right 
of the one against whom the stroke is directed. 


THE WORLD AND GERMAN DOCTRINE. 


The world will never bow down before or a t any such doctrine; 
it must be wholly repudiated and reversed; and the world war is being 
wa to reverse it. The war is much more than centralized power 

st representative government, much more than autocracy against 
the people it is tyranny against freedom; it is brutal might against 

iberty; it Is wanton destruction against conservation; it is 
barbarism against 3 is a wig Ao inst humanity; it is 
unrighteousness against right ness; it e n Cross a st the 
Red Cross ; it is the spirit of Satan against God. 

So long as Germany shall think it not by any means desirable that 
the kingdom of righteousness and peace should be established on the 
earth,” she will find the world against her. So long as she shall teach 
that “only over the biack gute of the cemetery can we read the words, 
‘eternal peace for all people,” she will be the world's a So 
long as she shall continue in her expressed faith that “ war the 
er of all good things,” and that “ might is the supremacy of right,” 
she must find herself alone upon the earth. So iong as it is the m 

of the Teutonic race “to circle the earth with its rule,” just so 
tone Germany will find no friend beyond her own borders. The Kaiser 
must lose his crown or else he must repudiate the Hohenzollern creed 
that national covenants are “scraps of paper“; that “to despoil your 
neighbors is to deprive them of the means of injuring you”; and that 
“when he is about to conclude a treaty with some foreign power, if a 
sovereign remembers he is a Christian, he is lost.” : 

The purpose of Germany “to circle the earth with its rule” and 
her deeds of lawlessness and savagery are now known world wide. 
The black record is now open to all men. With unexampled patience 
and forebearance, the United States and her people bore much and 
suffered much but longer patience became im ble when Germany 
made war upon our coun and upon the freedom, liberty, and inde- 
pendence which Americans had ned for themselves, and under which 
they propose to live their own lives and to pass on to their children. 
Amer a is defending their good heritage. America is defending more 
than this. a 


“The object of this war,“ as President Wilson has stated 


it te all the world, “is to deliver the free propie of the world from the 
and the actual Ae of a vast mil 
e 


or of mercy, 
the blood of soldiers only, but the blood of innocent women and chil- 
dren also, and of the helpless poor—and now stands balked but not 
defeated, the enemy of four-fifths of the world.” 

Innocent and defenseless women and children have the right to se- 
curity in the home, and an opi e that wantonly would wreck a home 
and destroy life is an assassin. Upon the h seas, ruthlessly and 
without warning, to sink a passenger ship and her human freight is 
deliberate murder. To drop from the air a bomb upon offenseless children 
in a schoolhouse is savagery. To mock all laws of war and humanity 
is superlative and barbarism. To fire upon the Red Cross is satanic, 


SHALL NEVER RULE. 


German kultur“ shall never rule over our land, and it must be 
assured that it shall not rule over any other land. It is a base false- 
hood that might is right.“ A nation’s word is not “a scrap of paper.” 

Over against the German code that “it is foolish to talk of the rights 
of others America sets up the Golden Rule“ Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” 

A nation whose treaty agreement is not as binding as its bonds is not a 
nation with which honorable ples care to deal, A nation whose 
accredited ambassador would a network of 8 among the people 
to whom he is accredited, and whose country would promote and deco- 
rate him in reward for his base service is a nation whose ways must be 
mended if it shall expect relations with respectable folks. A nation 
that would purposely, by shell or torpedo and without notice or warning, 
sink a merchant ship pl the high seas and leave the crew to th 
fate in the wav@ is an outlaw nation, A nation that would organize 
incendiarism and dispatch its paid agents to blow up industries ought 
to be put out of business. A nation that wills the oppression of Europe 
and that plots and schemes to extend its brutal might across the sea 
and oyer free America is a nation whose fiendish lordship must and 
sball be met and stopped before it shall ever touch these shores. — 

A prince, whatever be his name or title, who would set in motion any 
such horrers is unfit to be the ruler of a free people; and a people who 
support such a prince are not free. A nation that would will injustice 
and harm to other nations is entitled to no place in the councils of men, 
Such a nation is a world menace, and any such a nation must be ren- 
dered 88 to exercise such a will, or else its people must be made 
to 1 2 an sar 3 a ord eee 8 8 eat 

0 end our own people and coun an peoples, against 
this German menace and to assure all the world that the horrors of the 
last three and a half years never shall happen again, that the United 
States and her 15 allies are standing against Germany. The whole his- 
tory of America shows that our peaple never could be moved to take any 
other stand. y 

AMERICA’S RECORD, 
In his farewell address Washington expressed the hope that “the hap- 
iness of tho le of these States, er the auspices of liberty, may 
made complete by so careful a preservation and so prudent a use of 
this blessing as will acquire to them the poy of recommending-it to 
oe be ang rag pd affection, and adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to 

Here is almost the ction by America's first president that the 
people's happiness, under the authority and guidance of liberty, would 
some day become so complete that to America would be accorded the 
glory of recommending like liberty in 7 — applause, affection, and adop- 


tion ef every nation still a 0 it. 
Washington stated this in 1796, and it is more than a significant fact 
that in 1917—a century and a r later—America not only made 


such a recommendation — yide, but, through President Wilson, the 
Natlon declared that “ the world must be made safe for democracy. 

3 antedating this utterance of Washington, the Declara- 
tion of pendence deciared that all people possessed the free and 
independent right “to assume among the powers of the earth the 
separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitle them”; and that the people of America hold certain truths 
to be self-evident ; “ that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. t to secure these canoe Sogn ilo are instituted 
sonk men, deriving their just powers m the consent of the gov- 
erned.“ 

Here it is claimed, as an endowment of the Creator, that a people have 
the untransferable right of self-government—“ the government,” as 
President Lincoln expresses it. of the 3 by the ple, for the 
Boe Such form of government is the right of intiepentionte and 
iberty ; indeed, it is independence and liberty; and America 8 
each of the two because beth, as Washington states it, “are the work of 
joint councils and joint efforts of common dangers, suffe: and suc- 
cesses." 

From the utterances and action of the German Government, and Ger- 
man Emperors and people, we have had to stoop low in order to sce the 
level of their standard of conduct among themselves, and toward other 
nations and 8 and now that America has recommended her own 
freedom and liberty (o all the world, and, along with this recommenda- 
tion, and to the exalted end that government ol, by, and for the people 
may be made safe throughout the earth, has ph the lives and the 
fortunes of her people, and her own sacred honor, it is with just pride 
that Americans may place their country’s record alongside the record 
of the Natlon's enemies. Indeed, the heart of every American, native or 
. born, should rise in gratitude and praise to Almighty God for 
His adership and guidance from Washington to Wilson, and for His 
blessings upon us as a Nation and people. To-day, in this worid holo- 
caust, nine-tenths of the earth's area and inhabitants are standing with 
and on the side of the United States, battling for all these exalted, just, 
and righteous principles for which Americans have always stood, and 
for which, if need be, they have ever been ready to offer their lives. 


WORDS OF AMERICA’S PRESIDENTS. 


Washington wrote a page of the record in his farewell message to his 
countrymen: “Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. 
Cultivate peace and harmony with all. eligion and morality enjoin 
this conduct. And can it be that good policy does not anang enjoin 
it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period 
a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example of a peo always guided by an exalted justice and beney 
lence, Who can doubt that in the course of time and things the fruit 
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of such a plan would How f repay any temporary advan which 
might be lost by a steady adherence to it? n it be that vidence 
has not connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? 
The experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature.” 

Here are noble words and, indeed, the prone? of Washington that, 
at no distant day, the United States would be a great Nation, and would 
give to the world an example of a people “always guided by an ex- 
alted justice and benevolence.” 

Can any sincere man, casting his eyes along the past years, and look- 
ing soont him in these tremendous times, doubt the fulfillment of this 
prophecy? 

esident Jefferson adds this further word to the record: “ We are 
amiy convinced, and we act on that conviction, that with all natio. 
as with individuals, our interests, soundly calculated, will ever be foun 
inseparable from our moral duties; and history bears witness to the 
fact that a just nation is trusted on its word, when recourse Is had 
to armaments and wars to bridle others.” 

President Madison says that it is a oy and privilege of Americans 
“to foster a spirit of independence too just to invade the rights of 
others, too proud to surrender our own, too liberal to indulge unworthy 
abe ge ourselves, and too elevated not to look down upon them in 
others.” 

3 Monroe: National honor is national property of the high- 
value.“ 

President J. Q. Adams: Union, justice, tranquility, the common de- 
tense, the general welfare, and the blessings of liberty—all have been 
promoted by the Government under which we have lived.” 

President Jackson: Turning our eyes to other nations, our great 
desire is to see our brethren of the human race in the blessin 
enjoyed by ourselves, and advancing in knowledge, in freedom, and 
social happiness.” 

President Lincoln: “ This country, with its institutions, kaa to 
the people who inhabit it. * * Why should ere not a 

atient confidence in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any 
etter or equal hope in the world?’ 

President Grant: “In regard to foreign policy, I would deal with 
nations as equitable law requires individuals to deal with each other, 
and I would protect the law-abiding citizen, whether of native or foreign 
birth, wherever his rights are jeopardized or the flag of our country 
floats. I would respect the rights of all nations, demanding equal 
re t for our own.” 

President Garfield: “ We can not overestimate the fervent love of 
liberty, the intelligent courage, and the sum of common sense with 
which our fathers made the great experiment of self-government.” 

President Harrison: We have not sought to dominate or absorb 
any of our weaker neighbors, but rather to aid and encourage them 
to establish free and stable governments resting upon the consent of 
their own people.” 

President Roosevelt: Great privileges and great powers are ours, 
and heavy are the responsibilities that go with these privileges and 
these powers. Accordingly, as we do well, or ill, so shall mankind in 
the future be raised or cast down. We belong to a young nation, al- 
ready of giant strength, yet whose political strength is but u forecast 
of the power that is to come." 

President Taft: “Our international policy is always to promote 
peace.” i 

President Wilson: “I am proposing, as it were, that the nations 
should, with one accord, adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the 
doctrine of the world; that no nation shall seek to extend its polity 
over any other nation or people, but that every people should be left 
free to determine its own polity, its own way of development, unhind- 
a unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the great and power- 


“T am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid entangling alli- 
ances which would draw them into competitions of power, catch them 
in a net of intrigue and selfish rivalry, and disturb their own affairs 
with influences intruded from without. 

“T am Proposing government by the consent of the governed; that 
freedom of the seas which in international conference after conference 
representatives of the United States have urged with the eloquence of 
those who are the convinced disciples of liberty; and that moderation 
of armaments which makes of armies and navies a power for order 
wat i not an instrument of aggression or of selfish violence. 

“The licies, We could stand 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

H. R. 9506. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors ; 

H. R. 9612. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soliders and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

II. R. 9641. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

H. R. 9314. An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 


was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on- 
Appropriations. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES. 


The PRESIDENT pro. tempore (Mr. Saursnunx in the 
chair). The hour having arrived at which, under the concur- 
rent resolution, the Senate is to proceed to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives for the purpose of hearing such com- 
munication as the President of the United States may desire 
to make to the Congress, the order will now be carried out. 

Thereupon the Senate, preceded by its Sergeant at Arms and 
headed by the President pro tempore and the Secretary, pro- 
ceeded to the Hall of the House of Representatives. ; 

At 1 o'clock p. m. the Senate returned to its Chamber, and 
the President pro tempore resumed the chair. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The address of the President of the United States this day 
delivered at a joint session of the two Houses of Congress is 
as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Congress, on the eighth of January I had 
the honor of addressing you on the objects of the war as our 
people conceive them, The Prime Minister of Great Britain had 
spoken in similar terms on the fifth of January. To these ad- 
dresses the German Chancellor replied on the twenty-fourth and 
Count Czernin, for Austria, on the same day. It is gratifying 
to have our desire so promptly realized that all exchanges of 
view on this great matter should be made in the hearing of all 
the world. 4 

Count Czernin’s reply, which is directed chiefly to my own ad- 
dress of the eighth of January, is uttered in a very friendly tone. 
He finds in my statement a sufficiently encouraging approach to 
the views of his own Government to justify him in believing 
that it furnishes a basis for a more detailed discussion of pur- 
poses by the two Governments. He is represented to have inti- 
mated that the views he was expressing had been communicated 
to me beforehand and that I was aware of them at the time he 
was uttering them; but in this I am sure he was misunderstood. 
I had received no intimation of what he intended to say. There 
was, of course, no reason why he should communicate privately 
with me. I am quite content to be one of his public, audience. 

Count von Hertling’s reply is, I must say, very vague and 
very confusing. It is full of equivocal phrases and leads it is 
not clear where. But it is certainly in a very different tone 
from that of Count Czernin, and apparently of an opposite pur- 
pose. It confirms, I am sorry to say, rather than removes, the 
unfortunate impression made by what we had learned of the 
conferences at Brest-Litovsk. His discussion and acceptance 
of our general principles lead him to no practical conclusions, 
He refuses to apply them to the substantive items which must 
constitute the body of any final settlement. He is jealous of 
international action and of international counsel. He accepts, 
he says, the principle of public diplomacy, but he appears to 
insist that it be confined, at any rate in this case, to generalities 
and that the several particular questions of territory and sover- 
eignty, the several questions upon whose settlement must depend 
the acceptance of peace by the twenty-three states now engaged 
in the war, must be discussed and settled, not in general council, 
but severally by the nations most immediately concerned by 
interest or neighborhood. He agrees that the seas should be 
free, but looks askance at any limitation to that freedom by 
international action in the interest of the common order. He 
would without reserve be glad to see economic barriers removed 
between nation and nation, for that could in no way impede the 
ambitions of the military party wigh whom he seems constrained 
to keep on terms. Neither does he raise objection to a limitation 
of armaments. That matter will be settled of itself, he thinks, 
by the economic conditions which must follow the war. But 
the German colonies, he demands, must be returned without 
debate. He will discuss with no one but the representatives of 
Russia what disposition shall be made of the peoples and the 
lands of the Baltic provinces; with no one but the Government 
of France the conditions“ under which French territory shall 
be evacuated; and only with Austria what shall be done with 
Poland. In the determination of all questions affecting the 
Balkan states he defers, as I understand him, to Austria and 
Turkey; and with regard to the agreements to be entered into 
concerning the non-Turkish peoples of the present Ottoman 
Empire, to the Turkish authorities themselves. After a settle- 
ment all around, effected in this fashion, by individual barter 
and concession, he would have no objection, if I correctly in- 
terpret his statement, to a league of nations which would 
undertake to hold the new balance of power steady against 
external disturbance, 


- 
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It must be evident to everyone who understands what this 
war has wrought in the opinion and temper of the world that no 
general peace, no peace worth the infinite sacrifices of these 
years of tragical suffering, can: possibly be arrived at in any 
such fashion. The method the German Chancellor proposes is 
the method of the Congress of Vienna. We cannot and will not 
return to that. What is at stake now is the peace of the world. 
What we are striving for is a new international order based 
upon broad and universal principles of right and justice,—no 
mere peace of shreds and patches. Is it possible that Count 
von Hertling does not see that, does not grasp it, is in fact liv- 
ing in his thought in a world dead and gone? Has he utterly 
forgotten the Reichstag Resolutions of the nineteenth of July, 
or does he deliberately ignore them? They spoke of the condi- 
tions of a general peace, not of national aggrandizement or of 
arrangements between state and state. The peace of the world 
depends upon the just settlement of each of the several prob- 
lems to which I adverted in my recent address to the 
I, of course, do not mean that the peace of the world depends 
upon the acceptance of any particular set of suggestions as to 
the way in which those problems are to be dealt with. I mean 
only that those problems each and all affect the whole world; 
that unless they are dealt with in a spirit of unselfish and un- 
biased justice, with a view to the wishes, the natural connec- 
tions, the racial aspirations, the security, and the peace of 
mind of the peoples involved, no permanent peace will have been 
attained. They cannot be discussed separately or in corners. 
None of them constitutes a private or separate interest from 
which the opinion of the world may be shut out. Whatever 
affects the peace affects mankind, and nothing settled by mili- 
tary force, if settled wrong, is settled at all. It will presently 
have to be reopened. 

Is Count von Hertling not aware that he is speaking in the 
court of mankind, that all the awakened nations of the world 
now sit in judgment on what every publie man, of whatever na- 
tion, may say on the issues of a conflict which has spread to 
every region of the world? The Reichstag Resolutions of July 
themselves frankly accepted the decisions of that court. There 
shall be no annexations, no contributions, no punitive dam- 
ages. Peoples are not to be handed about from one sovereignty 
to another by an international conference or an understanding 
between rivals and antagonists. National aspirations must be 
respected; peoples may now be dominated and governed only 
by their own consent. “ Self-determination” is not a mere 
phrase. It is an imperative principle of action, which states- 
men will henceforth ignore at their peril. We cannot have gen- 
eral peace for the asking, or by the mere arrangements of a 
peace conference. It cannot be pieced together out of individual 
understandings between powerful states. All the parties to this 
war must join in the settlement of every issue anywhere in- 
volved in it; because what we are seeking is a peace that we 
ean all unite to guarantee and maintain and every item of it 
must be submitted to the common judgment whether it be right 
and fair, an act of justice, rather than a bargain between sov- 
ereigns. 

The United States has no desire to interfere in European 
affairs or to act as arbiter in European territorial disputes. 
She would disdain to take advantage of any internal weakness or 
disorder to impose her own will upon another people. She is 
quite ready to be shown that the settlements she has suggested 
are not the best or the most enduring. They are only her own 
provisional sketch of principles and of the way in which they 
should be applied. But she entered this war because she was 
made a partner, whether she would or not, in the sufferings and 
indignities infticted by the military masters of Germany, against 
the peace and security of mankind; and the conditions of peace 
will touch her as nearly as they will touch any other nation to 
which is entrusted a leading part in the maintenance of civiliza- 
tion. She cannot see her way to peace until the causes of this 
war are removed, its renewal rendered as nearly as may be im- 
possible, i 

This war had its roots in the disregard of the rights of small 
nations and of nationalities which lacked the union and the 
force to.make good their claim to determine their own allegi- 
ances and their own forms of political life. Covenants must 
now be entered into which will render such things impossible for 
the future; and those covenants must be backed by the united 
force of al! the nations fhot love justice and are willing to 
maintain it at any cost. If territorial settlements and the poli- 


tical relations of great populations which have not the organized 
power to resist are to be determined by the contracts of the 
powérful governments which consider themselves most directly 
affected, as Count von Hertling proposes, why may not economic 
questions also? It has come about in the altered world in which 
we now find ourselves that justice and the rights of peoples 


affect the whole field of international dealing as much as access 
to raw materials and fair and equal conditions of trade. Count 
von Hertling wants the essential bases of commercial and indus- 
trial life to be safeguarded by common agreement and guar- 
antee, but he cannot expect that to be conceded him if the other 
matters to be determined by the articles of peace are not handled 
in the same way as items in the final accounting. He cannot 
ask the benefit of common agreement in the one field without 
according it in the other. I take it for granted that he sees 
that separate and selfish compacts with regard to trade and the 
essential materials of manufacture would afford no foundation 
for peace; neither, he may rest assured, will separate and 
selfish compacts with regard to provinces and peoples. j 

Count Czernin seems to see the fundamental elements of peace 
with clear eyes and does not seek to obscure them. He sees 
that an independent Poland, made up of all the indisputably 
Polish peoples who lie contiguous to one another, is a matter of 
European concern and must of course be conceded ; that Belgium 
must be evacuated and restored, no matter what sacrifices and 
concessions that may involve; and that national aspirations must 
be satisfied, even within his own Empire, in the common interest 
of Europe and mankind. If he is silent about questions which 
touch the interest and purpose of his allies more nearly than they 
touch those of Austria only, it must of course be because he 
feels constrained, I suppose, to defer to Germany and Turkey in 
the circumstances. Seeing and conceding, as he does, the essen- 
tial principles involved and the necessity of candidly applying 
them, he naturally feels that Austria can respond to the purpose 
of peace as expressed by the United States with less embar- 
rassment than could Germany. He would probably have gone 
much farther had it not been for the embarrassments of Austria's 
alliances and of her dependence upon Germany. 

After all, the test of whether it is possible for either govern- 
ment to go any further in this comparison of views is simple and 
obvious. The principles to be applied are these: 

First, that each part of the final settlement must be based 
upon the essential justice of that particular case and upon such 
adjustments as are most likely to bring a peace that will be 
permanent ; 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels 
and pawns in a game. even the great game, now forever dis- 
credited, of the balance of power; but that 

Third, every territorial settlement involved in this war must 
be made in the interest and for the benefit of the populations 
concerned, and not as a part of any mere adjustment or com- 
promise of claims amongst rival states; and 

Fourth, that all well defined national aspirations shall be 
accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them 
without introducing new or perpetuating old elements of dis- 
cord and antagonism that would be likely in time to break the 
peace of Europe and consequently of the world. 

A general peace erected upon such foundations ean be dis- 
cussed. Until such a peace can be secured we have no choice 
but to go on. So far as we can judge, these principles that we 
regard as fundamental are already everywhere accepted as im- 
perative except among the spokesmen of the military and 
annexationist party in Germany. If they have anywhere else 
been rejected, the objectors have not been sufficiently numerous 
or influential to make their voices audible. The tragical circum- 
stance is that this one party in Germany is apparently willing 
and able to send millions of men to their death to prevent what 
all the world now sees to be just. 

I would not be a true spokesman of the people of the United 
States if I did not say once more that we entered this war upon 
no small occasion, and that we can never turn back from a 
course chosen upon principle. Our resources are in part mo- 
bilized now, and we shall not pause until they are mobilized in 
their entirety. Our armies are rapidly going to the fighting 
front, and will go more and more rapidly. Our whole strength 
will be put into this war of emancipation—emancipation from 
the threat and attempted mastery of selfish groups of autocratie 
rulers,—whatever the difficulties and present partial delays. We 
are indomitable in our power of independent action and can in 
no circumstances consent to live ina world governed by intrigue 
and force. We believe that our own desire for a new interna- 
tional order under which reason and justice and the common 
interests of mankind shall prevail is the desire of enlightened 
men everywhere. Without that new order the world will be 
without peace and human life will lack tolerable conditions of 
existence and development. Having set our hand to the task of 
achieving it, we shall not turn back. 

I hope that it is not necessary for me to add that no word of 
what I have said is intended as a threat. That is not the temper 
of our people. I have spoken thus only that the whole world 
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may know the true spirit of America,—that men everywhere may 
know that our passion for justice and for self-government is no 
mere passion of words but a passion which, once set in action, 
must be satisfied. The power of the United States is a menace to 
no nation or people. It will never be used in aggression or for 
the aggrandizement of any selfish interest of our own. It 
springs out of freedom and is for the service of freedom. 


DISTRICT STREET RATLROADS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I submit a resolution and ask 
for its present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 203) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia be directed to furnish the Senate the following information : 

First. How many new cars have the electric railway companies in 
the District of Columbia g on during the last two pers! 

Perona nere they put on any new cars during the last year; and if 

„ how man 
ird. Are they making any provision now for adding new cars to 
their oqupmeait; and if so, how many, and when are they to be put on? 

Fourth. What other steps are being taken by the electric railway 
companies to meet the congested c conditions of the present and 

Fifth. What steps has the Public Utilities Commission taken to meet 
the present street car traffic congestion in the District? 

Sixth. Is the existing railway ansa adequate to meet the traffic 
requirements as they are now, and as they are likely to be for some 
une 3 and if not, what steps are being taken to increase such 
rac 

Seventh, What action has the commission taken under the authority 

ven it to secure adequate“ service by the street railways of the 

istrict of Columbia? 

Eighth. What action has the commission taken under the authority 
ier it “ to require and compel” the street railways of the District of 

‘columbia to comply with the provisions of law looking to the furnishing 
of adequate service by such companies? 

Ninth. What suggestions has the Public Utilities Commission to make 
to Congress for meeting the present congested conditions of traffic on 
the railways of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, I do not object to the reso- 
lution, because I think it is a very important one, but I want 
to make an observation about the traffic situation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Two or three days ago I received a letter 
from a well-known citizen complaining of the great inconven- 
ience people have in getting from the suburban portions of the 
District ef Columbia to the central part of the city, and he 
urged that some immediate action should be taken, reminding 
me of the fact that for many years I served upon the commit- 
tee, as chairman of the committee, and he thought I ought to 
immediately concern myself about it. My reply to him was sub- 
stantially in these words: I remember the time when the sur- 
face cars of the cities of New York and Boston were adequate 
to take care of the convenience and comfort of the traveling 
public. A time arrived when elevated roads in both those great 
cities became a necessity, and they were built. Time went on 
and the congestion on both the surface and the elevated roads 
was such that it was evident subways should be constructed, and 
they were constructed in both those cities and in other cities of 
the country ; and even now in New York and Boston a man prac- 
tically takes his life in his hands at certain hours of the day to 
get a seat or accommodation of any kind on either an elevated 
road or in a subway car.” 

My conclusion was, Mr. President, that the corporations sery- 
ing the people of the District of Columbia at the present time 
are doing the best they can. They are under the control of the 
Public Utilities Commission. They have an expert here now 
studying the subject. I feel confident that they simply can not 
accomplish the purpose that they have in view, and that what 
ought to be done would be for the Public Utilities Commission or 
Congress itself immediately to consider the question whether it is 
not necessary for us to have subways to relieve the congestion. I 
do not imagine that any of us will agree that we should have 
elevated roads in the District of Columbia; but that we ought 
to have subways, and must have subways in the near future, 
is, to my mind, so conclusive that there is no need for discussing 
the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton asks for the immediate consideration of the resolution which 
has just been read. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


ALLOWANCES TO SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES (S. DOC. NO, 711). 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
sponse to a resolution which I introduced concerning the pay- 
ment of allowances to the families of soldiers and sailors. Com- 
plaint has been quite general that the family allowances have not 
been paid. The Secretary’s letter shows that the payment of 


November allowances was completed January 14; that the pay- 
ment of the December allowances was completed February 6; 
and that the payment of the January allowances is now going 


forward and checks are being sent out at the rate of between 
40,000 and 50,000 a day. In order to give it as much publicity 
as possible, I ask that the letter may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 6, 1918. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 

Sin: In reply to Senate resolution 200, of February 5, asking to what 
extent, if any, allowances to soldiers’ families for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1917, have been paid, also to what extent they have been paid for 
the month of December, 1917, and also for the month of. January, 1918, 
I have the honor to inform you that the mailing of November checks 
was completed January 14; the mailing of December checks was com- 
pleted to-day, and the mailing of January checks to Navy dependents 
was completed to-day, and the mailing of January checks for the other 
branches of the service will o-morrow. These checks will be 
mailed at the rate of between forty and fifty thousand a day, and be com- 
pleted on or before February 18. 

Because of the distance of many of the soldiers from Washington 
the bureau is still receiving daily a considerable number of applications 

roviding for allotments and allowances for the months of November and 
December. All such applications are given priority, and the payments 
for the two months are covered in one check. 

While the war-risk insurance act was passed October 6, 1917, prac- 
tically no applications for allotments and allowances were received prior 
to December 1, 1917. Up to the close of business to-day the bureau has 
received 1,170,458 ap lications. In 730,000 cases these applications 
showed that the soldiers had no dependents, and therefore no allot- 
ments were made, nor could any allowances be granted. Of the bal- 
ance of 441, cases, awards were made in 426,000 cases and all 
checks for November and December and the Navy checks for January 
have been mailed, and the January checks for other branches of the 
service wiil be mailed before February 18, as stated above. 
checks aggregate $16,500,000. In the remaining 15,000 cases it has 
not been possible to make payments because the applications were so 
incomplete as to require correspondence with the soldiers or with their 
beneficiaries. This correspondence is being conducted with the greatest 
expedition and every effort is being made to forward checks at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Of the checks forwarded approximately 10,000 that could not be de- 
livered have been returned by the Post Office Department because the 
dependents had moved and left no forwarding address, because the 
addresses given by the soldiers were not complete, or because the appli- 
cations were written so illegibly that the clerks misread the addresses 
in preparing the records from which the checks were drawn. These 
cases are being handled with the greatest — — ch. 

the work of the bureau will be current so 
immediately after the close of the month for 


Wu. G. McApoo, 
georetary of the Treasury. 


MAJ. CHALMERS d. HALL, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 3299) authorizing the President to 
reappoint Maj. Chalmers G. Hall, retired, to the active list of 
the Army. It is a bill reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs this morning, and it is heartily indorsed by the War De- 
partment. It affects only one man, who wishes to go to France, 
and unless this bill is passed he can not go. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Must he go immediately? 

Mr. OVERMAN. He is ready to go, and he can not go unless 
this bill is passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks for the present consideration of the bill he has 
indicated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. à 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to reap- 
point to the Cavalry arm as an extra number, with such rank as he 
would have had if he had never been retired, Maj. Chalmers G. Hall, 
of the United States Army, retired. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask if the law does 
not already make provision for this case? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The trouble is the law was limited in its 
effect to the Ist of October. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I merely wanted the information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


By the end of Februar 
that checks will be mail 
which the checks are due. 

Respectfully, 


COST OF OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. There was a bill, Senate bill 
3433, reported by the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs to-day relating to the purchase of soldiers’ uniforms. 1 
spoke to the chairman of the committee about calling up the 
bill, and he had no objection; but he is not here. He has one 
or two amendments that he desires to offer to the bill, to which 
I shall have no objection. I simply wish to say that I hope to call 
up the bill sometime this afternoon when the chairman of the 
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committee is here. He has been sent for, but I think he is 
engaged and can not be here just now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think we are falling into 
a rather bad practice in having bills reported in the morning 
and within an hour called up for consideration, even before they 
are printed and on our desks. I do not know that I shall object 
to this bill, but I apprehended that a single day will not make any 
special difference about the matter, and that we ought to have 
an opportunity to read it before we are asked to consider it. I 
hope the Senator will let it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to say to the Senator that 
this is a bill concerning soldiers’ uniforms, and 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am in great sympathy with the purpose 
of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I realize the force of the sugges- 
bill up to-morrow by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Doubtless the Senator can do so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I realize the force of the sugges- 
tion of the Senator. So I shall not call it up this afternoon, but 
hope to be able to call it up to-morrow morning in the morning 
hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
closed. 


The morning business is 


RAILROAD CONTROL. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the 
operation of transportation systems while under Federal control, 
for the just compensation of their owners, and for other pur- 


Ses. t, 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 

roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 

swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock New Smoot 
Beckham James Norris Sterling 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Nugent Thomas 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak, Phelan Thompson 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pittman n 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Poindexter Townsend 
Dillingham Kellogg Pomerene rammell 
Fernald Kenyon Reed Vardaman 
nee Kirby Robinson Weeks 

Gallinger McCumber Saulsbury W. 

rry McKellar Shafroth Wolcott 
Gronna McNary Sheppard 
Harding Martin Shields 
Henderson Nelson Smith, S. C. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This is a measure of very great impor- 
tance, and I suggest to the Senator, if it will not interfere with 
his remarks, that the bill be read. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
able to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 


bill. 
The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President, having in time of war taken 
over the possession, use, control, and operation (called herein Federal 
control) of certain railroads and systems of transportation (called 
herein carriers), is hereby authorized to agree with and to guarantee to 
any such carrier making operating returns to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that during the period of such Federal control it shall re- 
ceive as just compensation not exceeding an annual sum (herein called 
standard return), parane in reasonable installments, for each year and 
pro rata for any fractional year of such Federal control, equivalent as 
nearly as ma to its average annual railway ig ee y income (in- 
cluding ther such income of lines acquired by, leased to, or consoli- 
dated with such carrier between July 1, 1914, and December 31, 1917) 
for the three years ended June 30, 1917, and in addition thereto an 
annual sum payable likewise in reasonable installments, ned at a 
rate per cent to be fixed by the President apon the cost of any addi- 
tions or betterments, less retirements, or road extensions, made durin: 

the six months ended December 31, 1917. In the computation of su 


That course will be agree- 


income, debits and credits arising from the accounts called in the 
monthly reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission ulpment 
rents and joint facility rents shall be included. The standard return 


and the cost of such additions, betterments, or road extensions are to be 
ascertained by the Interstate Commerce Commission from the reports, 
books, and other pertinent data of such carrier and certified by it to 
the President. Its certificate shall, for the purpose of such a; ment, 
be taken as conclusive of the amount of such average annual railway 
operating income and of such cost. Until otherwise ordered by the 

ident, operating revenues may be received by the carriers as here- 


tofore and expended by them, subject to the provisions of this act, as 
heretofore, but any net railway operating income in excess of such 
standard return shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States 
and placed in the revolving fund created by this act. 

Every such agreement shall provide that any Federal taxes under the 
act of October 3, 1917, or acts in addition thereto or in amendment 
thereof, commonly. called war taxes, assessed for the period of Federal 
control beginning January 1, 1918, or any part of such period, shall be 
— by the carrier out of its own funds, or shall be charged against or 

educted from the standard return; that other taxes assessed under 
Federal or any other governmental authority for the period of Federal 
control or any part thereof, either on the property used under such 
Federal control or on the right to operate as a carrier, or on the 
revenues or any part thereof derived from operation (not including, 
however, assessments for public improvements or taxes assessed on 
property under construction and chargeable under the classification of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to investment in road and equip- 
ment), shall be paid out of the revenues derived from railway operations 
while under Federal control; that all taxes assessed under Federal or 
nat, other governmental authority for the period prior to January 1 
1918, whenever levied or payable, shall be paid by the carrier out of 
2 5 ae or shall be charged against or deducted from the stand- 

The President is further authorized to make in such agreement all 
reasonable provisions for the maintenance, repair, and renewals of the 
property for the depreciation thereof and for the creation of necessary 
reserve ds in connection therewith to the end that at the termina- 
tion of Federal control the property shall be returned to each carrier 
in substantially as good repair and in substantially as complete equip- 
ment as at the beginning of Federal control and that all just and 
proper accounting and a tments be made, due consideration bein 
given to the standards of maintenance and depreciation used by eac 
carrier during the three years ended June 30, 1917, and to the condi- 
tion of the property at the beginning and at the end of Federal control. 

The President is further authorized in such a ment to make all 
other reasonable provisions, not inconsistent th the provisions of 
this act or of the act of August 29, 1916, that he may deem necessary 
or proper for such Federal control or for the determination of the 
mutual rights and obligations of the parties to the agreement arising 
from or out of such Federal control. 

If the President shall find that the condition of any nondividend- 
paying carrier was during all or a substantial portion of the period of 
three years ended June 30, 1917, because of nonoperation, receivership, 
or where recent 8 for additions or improvements or equip- 
ment when not y reflected in the net operating railway income of 
the said three years or a substantial portion thereof, or other unde- 
veloped or abnormal conditions, so exceptional as to make the basis 
of earnings, hereinabove. provided for, tet! inequitable as a fair 
measure of just compensation, then the Presi ent may make with the 
carrier such agreement for such amount as just compensation as under 
the circumstances of the r case he shall find just. 

Sec. 2. That if no such agreement is made, the President may never- 
theless pay to any carrier while under Federal control an annual 
amount, payable in reasonable installments, not exceeding 90 per cent 
of the estimated annual amount of just compensation, remitting such 
carrier to its legal rights for any lance claimed to the remedies pro- 
vided in section 3 thereof. Any amount thereafter found due such 
carrier above the amount paid shall bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum, and any excess amount paid hereunder shall be recov- 
erable by the United States with interest at the same rate. 

Sec. 3. That all claims for just compensation not a ted as pro- 
1 shall, on the application of the President or of any 
be ‘submitted to boards, each consisting of three referees to 
be appointed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, members of 
which and the official force thereof being eligible for service on such 
boards without additional compensation. Suc! rds or referees are 
hereby authorized to summon witnesses, require the production of recs 
0 cor: ndence, documents, and other papers, view proper- 
ties, administer oaths, and may hold hearings in Washington and else- 
where, as their duties and the convenience of the parties may require. 
Such cases may bé heard separately or together or by classes, as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or an, rd of referees to which 
any such case shall be referred may determine. Said boards shall 
give fuli hearings to such carriers and to the United States; shall con- 
sider all the facts and circumstances: and shall report as soon as 
1 in each case to the President the just compensation, calcu- 

ted on an annual basis and otherwise in such form as to be con- 
venient and available for such agreement as is authorized in section 1. 
The President is authorized to enter into an agreement with such 


„carrier for just * upon a basis not in excess of that reported 


by such board and may include therein provisions similar to those 
authorized under section 1. Failing such agreement, either the United 
States or such carrier may file a petition the Court of Claims for 
the purpose of final ascertainment of the amount of such oat com- 
pensation, and in the proceedings in said court the report of said 
referees l be prima facie evidence of the amount of just compensa- 
tion and of the facts therein stated. 

Sec. 4. That the just compensation that may be determined as here- 
inbefore provided by agreement or that may be adjudicated by the Court 
of Claims shall be increased by an amount reckoned at a reasonable 
rate per cent to be fixed by the President upon the cost of any 
additions and betterments, less retirements, and upon the cost of road 
extensions to the property of such carrier made by such carrier with 
the approval of or by the President while such property is under Fed- 
eral control: d, t there shall be no increase of compensation 
for any additions, improvements, or betterments constructed out of or 
purchased by the 8 for investment or surplus earned during the 
period of Federal control. 

Sec, 5. That no carrier while under Federal control shall, without 
the prior approval of the President, declare or pay any dividend in 
excess of its regular rate of dividends during the three years ending 
June 30, 1917: Provided, however, That such carriers as have paid no 
repus: dividends or no dividends during said period, may, with the 
—.— approval of the President, pay dividends at such rate as the 

sident may determine. 

Sec. 6. That the sum of $500,000,000 is hereby appropriated out of 
the Public Treasury from any funds not otherwise a pai tabi which. 
together with any funds available from any operatin come of said 
carriers, may be used by the ent as a revolving fund for the pur- 
pose of paying the expenses of the Federal control, and so far as neces- 
sary the amount of just compensation, and to provide terminals, motive 
power, cars, other necessary See such terminals, motive 

wer, cars, and equipment to be u and accounted for as the Presi- 
dent may direct, and to be disposed of as Congress may hereafter by 
aw provide. 
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The President may also, on or in connection with the property of any 
carrier, make or order any carrier to make any additions, betterments, 
or road extensions necessary or desirable for war Fopma or in the 
public interest. Ue may from said revolving fund advance to such 
carrier all or any part of the e: se of such additions, betterments, and 
road extensions so ordered and constructed by such carrier or by the 
President, such advances to be cha against such carrier aud to 
bear interest at such rate and be payable on such terms as may be deter- 
mined by the President. to tne end that the United States may be fully 
reimbursed for any sums so advanced. 

Any loss clai to accrue to any carrier by reason of any such addi- 
tions, betterments, or road extension so ordered and constructed may 
be determined by agreement between the President and such carrier; 
failing such agreement the amount of such loss shall be ascertained as 
provided in section 8 hereof. 

From said revolving fund the President may expend such an amount 
as he may deem nece! or desirable for the utilization and operation 
of canals or for the purchase, construction, or utilization and operation 
of boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities on the inland 
and coastwise 8 and may in the operation and use of such 
facilities create or employ such agencies and enter into such contracts 
ind agreements as he shall decree in the public interest. 

Sec, 7. That for the purpose of providing funds requisite for maturing 
obligations or for other ł an . expenditures, or for zeorjan- 
izing railroads in receivership, carriers may, during the period of Fed- 
eral control, issue such bonds, notes, equipment trust ificates, stock 
and other forms of securities, or unsecured by mort as the 
President may approve as consistent with the public interest. The 
President may purchase for the United States all or any part of such 
securities at prices not exceeding par, and may sell such securities 
whenever in his judgment it is desirable at prices not less than the cost 
thereof; any sums available from the revolving fund provided in sec- 


tion 6 ma used for such purchases. 

Sec. 8. t the President may execute any of the powers herein and 
heretofore ted him with relation to Federal control through such 
agencies as he may determine, and may fix the reasonable compensation 


for the performance of services in connection therewith ; and may utilize 
the personnel and facilities of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
call upon members of such commission, or any of its employees, or 
9 of any department of the Government for such services as he 
may deem ex ent. No such Federal official or employee shall receive 
* additional compensation for such services. 

nc. 9. That nothing herein contained shall be construed as modifying 
or restricting the powers heretofore conferred upon the President to take 
possession and assume contro] of any or all systems of transportation ; 
and the President, in addition to the powers conferred by this act, shall 
have, and is hereby even such other and further powers necessary or 
appropriate to give effect to the powers herein and heretofore conferred. 

e provisions of this act shall also apply to any carriers to which Fed- 
eral contro! may be hereafter extended. 

Sec. 10. That carriers while under Federal control shall, in so far as 
is not inconsistent therewith, or with the provisions of this act, or any 
other act N to such Federal control, or with any order of the 
President. subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, 
whether aring under statutes or at common law; and suits may be 
brought by an 7 such carriers and comes rendered as now 
provided by law. ut no process, mesne or „ Shall be levied against 
ney property under such Federal control. 

hat whenever in his opinion the public interest requires the President 
„may initiate rates by cing the same with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Said rates shall be fair, reasonable, and t and shall take 
effect at such time and u such notice as he may direct, but the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall, upon complaint, enter upon a hearin 
concerning the justness and reasonableness of so much of any order o 
the President as establishes or cha any rate, fare, charge, or classi- 
fication of any carrier under Federal control, and may consider ail the 
facts and circumstances existing at the time of the making of the rate. 
After full hearing the commission may make such findings and orders as 
are authorized by the act to regulate commerce as amended. 

Sec, 11. That every person or corporation, whether carrier or ship- 

per, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, a t, or person acting 5 — 
Know 


knowingly interfere with or 
control of any railroad prope 
hitherto or hereafter taken over by the President, or shall violate any 
of the provisions of any order or regulation made in pursuance of 

act, or of at other act concerning such on, use, eration, or 
control, shall be ty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction, 
be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or, iia rson, by im- 
prisonment for not more than two years, or both. Each independent 
transaction constituting a violation of, or a failure to observe, any of 
the provisions of this act, or any order entered in pursuance hereof, 
shall constitute a separate offense. For the taking or conversion to 
his own use or the embezzlement of moncy or property derived from or 
used in connection with the possession use, or operation of sald rall- 
roads or transportation systems, the criminal statutes of the United 
States, as well as the criminal statutes of the various States where 
applicable, shall apply to al! officers, agents, and employees engaged fh 

d railroad and transportation service while the same is under Fed- 
eral control, to the same extent as to persons employed in the regular 
service of the United States, Prosecutions for violations of this act, 
or of any order entered hereunder, shall be in the district courts of the 
United States, under the direction of the Attorney General, in accord- 
ance with the procedure for the collection and imposing of fines and 
penalties now existing in said courts. 3 

Sec. 12. That all pending cases in the courts of the United States 
affecting railroads or other transportation systems brought under the 
act to late commerce approved February 4, 1887, as amended and 
supplemented, including the commodities clause, so called, or under 
the act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, approved July 2, 1890, and amendments thereto, shall = 

o final judgment as soon as may be, as if the United States had 
not assumed control of transportation systems; but im any such case 
the court having jurisdiction may, upon the yt erage of the United 
States, stay execution of final judgment un 
Congress in respect of control of transportation systems by the United 

ates. : ; 

Sec. 13. That the Federal control of railreads and transportation 
systems herein and heretofore provided for shall not continue longer 
than 18 months after the proclamation of peace terminating the war in 
which the United States-is now engaged : Provided, however, That the 
President may, prior to July 1, 1918, relinguish control of all or any 
part of any railroad or system of transportation further Federal con- 


„ railroad, or transportation sy: 


the further action of 


trol of which the President shall deem not needful oF desirable; and 
0 


the period Federal control 


or an 


Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexrer in the chair). 
The absence of a quorum is suggested. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to thelr names: 


Bankhead Gronna Norris Sutherland 
Beckham 2 i Nugent mas 
Borah Hardwick Poindexter Thompson 
Chamberlain James Ransdell Tillman 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson Townsend 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Shafroth 

Dillingham Kellogg heppard Watson 
Fernald Kenyon Simmons Wolcott 
France Lewis Smith, S. C. 

Gallinger McKellar Smoot 

Gerry New Sterling 


Mr, SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is absent because of illness in his 
family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The call of the roll shows that 
41 Senators are present, not a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Asuurst, Mr. JoHnson of California, Mr. Kine, Mr. MAR- 
TIN, Mr. Saursnunx, and Mr. Warren answered to their names 
when called. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Hrrencocx, Mr. SWANSON, 
Mr. McNary, Mr. Owen, Mr. Unperwoop, and Mr. SHERMAN 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five ators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina will proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am sorry 
that because of the lunch hour there are so few Senators here,’ 
as I have been informed by those in authority to speak, that 
the settlement of the railroad question, now that the Govern- 
ment has assumed control of the railroads, is one of para- 
mount importance, for the reason that it is seriously affecting 
the financial situation. The railroads, as we all know, through 
their property and their securities, are related to the financial 
and commercial world in such a vital manner that it is jeop- 
ardizing the whole interests of the country for this matter of 
determining their status under the new condition to be sus- 
pended. 

Mr. President, I hope that as far as possible all other busi- 
ness and subjects of debate will be laid aside until a disposition 
is made of the bill. It is not that I am seeking to have passed a 


bill that I have in charge by virtue of my position as chairman 


of the committee, but it is because of the vital necessity to the 
Nation that this question, involving practically twenty billions 
of dollars, shall be settled. 

The action precipitating the necessity of legislation on the 
part of the Senate has already been taken. The roads are now 
in the possession and control of the Government of the United 
States, while the property is still in the hands of the private 
owners. That situation creates uncertainty and doubt and is 
reflecting itself, at this crucial time in our history, in such 
embarrassment in the financial world that we ought to sce to 
it that it is now disposed of at the earliest possible time; and 
I hope that the Senute may be able to continue the consideration 
of this bill until it shall finally act and determine what dispo- 
sition it shall make of it. ‘ 

Mr. President, some very yital principles were necessarily 
involved by this radical and, perhaps, unprecedented change 
from the system heretofore obtaining in the management of 
our common carriers. They are in part public property and in 
‘part private property, They have been operated by private indi- 
‘viduals during all the time since their introduction into our 
economic life, and they are now operated by the public, with 
private individuals still. maintaining their ownership. The 


whole question is so vast and so vital to us at this time that I 
sincerely hope we may expedite the consideration of this meas- 
ure to its final conclusion without any unnecessary hindrance. 
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In order that we may get clear the viewpoint of a majority 
of the committee in considering the bill before the Senate, it is 


perhaps well to give some of the facts that have led up to and. 


resulted in the Government assuming possession and control 
of these properties. 

The policy of the Government in relation to the railroads, up 
to the time of assumption of control by the Government, was 
to encourage competition amongst the several railroads, at 
least so far as service was concerned. Governmental regula- 
tion properly began with the creation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the act of 1887. Since the creation of 
the commission the regulation and control of railroads, partic- 
ularly in reference to rate, has been progressive. 

The original act of 1887 empowered the commission to order 
carriers to cease from any violation of the act and to award 
reparation for past injuries. In 1906 the act was further 
amended, giving the commission the power to prescribe maxi- 
mum rates for the future and to prescribe divisions of through 
rates. In 1910 it was still further amended by giving the com- 
mission the power to suspend rates, upon its own initiative or 
upon complaint, pending the investigation of such rates as to 
th¢ir justness and reasonableness, and in 1917 the act was still 
further amended, for a definite period—that is, that it should 
be operative up till January 1, 1920, requiring the railroads to 
obtain permission of the commission before filing tariffs con- 
taining any increased rates. 

From this series of progressive statutory regulations it will 
be seen that the railroads, so far as their revenues were con- 
cerned, were practically under the control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; that the income that they received for ren- 
dering service to the American public was practically in the 
hands of a Federal body constituted by Congress, to which 
were delegated certain legislative functions. 

The outbreak of the war in Europe, even before the entrance 
of America into the conflict, created a vastly increased volume 
of traffic for the railroads. This volume increased as the war 
proceeded, until the war traffic, plus the domestic traffic in 
certain railroad districts, was taxing the facilities of the roads 
beyond their power to adequately handJe it. The congestion in 
these districts reacted throughout th untry, so that it seri- 
ously affected the movement of all classes of freight. 

The New England States, being largely a manufacturing 
center, and the port of New York principally, also Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, being the outlet for this traffic, all lines con- 
verging to these points, both in the carrying of their raw 
material and their finished product to these ports. The result 
was that the mouth of the funnel, to use an illustration, was 
so blocked that empty cars could not be gotten out and loaded 
cars could not be gotten in, thereby affecting the entire traffic 
of the country. 

In the hearings before our committee the difficulty that was 
testified to by most of those who appeared before us was not 
that there were not, perhaps, adequate railroad facilities for 
meeting the conditions that were upon us, but that the con- 
centration of freight and traffic at certain points so tied up the 
facilities—cars, box cars, coal cars—that actually when they 
were emptied they could not be gotten out on account of the 
roads being so congested with other freight. ‘To relieve this situa- 
tion there was organized in Washington under the auspices of the 
Council of National Defense a subcommittee known as the Rail- 
road War Board. This board consisted of certain railroad officials, 
whose object was to cooperate, as far as the law would allow, 
with the Government in mobilizing as best they might the 
traffic of the country in the emergency. The result of their 
efforts was not satisfactory, at least it did not give the relief 
that the circumstances imperatively demanded. 

This failure, in part at least, grew out of the restrictive laws 
in the interstate commerce act, forbidding the pooling of cars 
and of freight. It also may be noted, in connection with the 
two restrictive powers above mentioned, that the interstate 
commerce act gave to the shipper the right to route his freight 
over whatever lines he chose. This also was an obstacle in the 
way of distributing freely and efficiently the traffic of the 
country. 

On May 29, 1917, in what is known as the Esch car-service 
act, the Interstate Commerce Commission was given the power 
“whenever the commission shall be of opinion that the neces- 
sity exists for immediate action * * * at once, if it so orders, 
without answer or other formal pleading with the interstate 
carrier or carriers, and with or without notice herein with the 
making or filing of a report * * * to suspend the operation 
of any or all rules, regulations, or practices then established 
with respect to car service for such time as may be determined 
by the commission, and also authority to make such just and 
reasonable directions with respect to car service during such 


time as fn its opinion will best promote car service in the in- 
terest of the public and the commerce of the people.” 

This enabled the railroads, in cooperation with the commis- 
sion, without violation of law to utilize the car service more 
effectually. It did not, however, change the law in reference to 
the right of the shipper to route his shipments. This act was 
helpful and was utilized by the railroad commission to its 
fullest, but the situation still did not improve to the extent that 
the circumstances demanded. Therefore, the right of the shipper 
to route his freight still being in force, there resulted a continued 
congestion of traffic in the great centers for manufacture and 
export in spite of the Esch Act and in spite of the effort on the 
part of railroads. The shippers of the country naturally or- 
dered from and shipped to during this emergency the points 
that they had been in the habit of using, and the routes and 
the rates established by the railroads under the supervision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had been utilized for a 
long period of time by them; they were familiar with them, 
had regulated their business according to them, and therefore, 
for commercial reasons, there was no change in the situation 
so far as routing over congested roads was concerned, The 
congestion at the great eastern termini and its resulting effects 
upon the entire traffic of the country still remained so acute 
that it was threatening both the war activities and the commerce 
of the entire country. 

On August 29 Congress enacted the following: 

The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the Secreta 
of War, to take possession and assume control of any system or syste 
of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same to the 
exclusion, as far as may necessary, of all other traffic thereon for 
the transfer or transportation of troops, war material, and equipment, 


or for such other purposes connected with the emergency as may be 
needful or desirable. 


On December 1, 1917, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made the following report in reference to the situation. I as- 
sume at this point, Mr. President, that those who have appre- 
ciated the importance of this legislation and the gravity of the 
situation have acquainted themselves with the recommendations 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Under the laws 
they were required from time to time to make such recommen- 
dations as they thought pertinent and proper, and they made a 
recommendation which, without reading, I ask to have incor- 
porated in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watson in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SPECIAL Report OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 107. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The act to regulate commerce requires the commission to transmit 
to the Congress such recommendations as to additional legislation 
relating to regulation of commerce as the commission may deem nec- 
essary. Under this mandate the commission submits the following 
special report, Senne its annual report, with reference to 
rhea e conditions as affecting and affected by the war in which 
the United States is now en 


The railroads of the country came into bein 
of competition. From the outset their on 
have been responsive to a competition which has grown with the 

owth of population and industry. ‘This competitive influence has 

n jealously guarded and fostered by State laws and constitutions, 
as well as by the Federal law. The keenness of rivalry naturally 
drew to the front those who were quick to seize and resolute to 
retain every available point of vantage for their respective roads. 
Terminals, if confined to exclusive use, were not only of strategic 
importance, but profit-yielding assets. Out of competition grew rate 
wars, pooling, mergers, and consolidation into systems, as well as 
the rebating and other preferential treatment of shippers which the 
act to regulate commerce was primarily framed to prevent. 

In that act the Congress, accepting the competitive principle as 
salutary, has thrown about it prohibitions against compacts for the 
pooling of freights or divisions of earnings of different and competing 
railroads, and, while the original act is but the nucleus of the act we 
now administer, that prohibition has remained unchanged. 

But original act and successive amendments were alike framed in 
times of peace and for times of peace. They looked to protection of 
the shipper and the public against unjust or unfair treatment by the 
carrier and not to protection of the Nation and its commerce in time 
of war by utilization of all the forces and resources of its transporta- 
tion systems to their fullest extent. 

Since the outbreak of the war in Europe, and eepectally since this 
country was drawn into that war, it has become increasingly clear 
that unification in the operation of our railroads during the period 
of conflict is indispensable to their fullest utilization for the national 
defense and welfare. They must be drawn, like the individual, from 
the poms of peace and mobilized to win the war. This unification 
can be effected in one of two ways, and we see but two. 

The first is operation as a unit by the carriers themselves. In the 
effort along this line initiated early in this year they are restricted 
by State and Federal law, and the idea is the antithesis of that which 
heretofore has controlled their activities. Their past operations have 
been competitive, although since the Hepburn Act, and lly since 
the Mann-Elkins Act, the prescription by this commission of reasonable 
maximum rates and charges for rail carriers subject to the act, and 
the exercise of its power to require abatement of unjust discrimination 
or undue prejudice, have in great degree restricted that competition to 
the field service. But whether or not paperon ao of the competitive 
influence is desirable under a system of Government regulation, it is 


under the stimulus 
on and development 


| 


. 
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apparent that operation of our railroads as a unit involves the sur- 
render by each of exclusive use of terminal facilities, surrender at 
times of profitable traffic to other carriers, and acceptance of less profit- 
able traffic, with resultant loss of revenue, wherever economy of move- 
ment or greater freedom from congestion would dictate that course if 
the various carriers were in fact but one. 

The alternative is operation as a unit by the President during the 
pa of the war as a war measure under the war powers vested in 

m by the Constitution and those which have been or may be con- 
ferred by the Congress. 

As bearing upon the alternatives thus stated it will be recalled that 
since the beginning of the war in 1914 the traffic offered to and moved 
by the railroads increased enormously. Prior thereto there had 
been occasional periods of car shorta usually restricted in territory, 
but it may be said that from 1007 down to 1916 the number of cars 
in the country exceeded the demand. This subject is treated in our 
annual report. 

The sudden, unforeseen, and i omnes demand for transporta- 
tion occasioned by the war placed a strain upon the facilities and 
equipment of the railroads which they were not and are not prepared 
to meet. ‘There was created a need for immediate and extensive ad- 
ditions to existing facilities and equipment. This need is coincident 
with demands upon capital, as well as upon labor, manufactures, and 
natural resources, such as we have never known. Important additions 
and betterments will require new capital. 

The railroads propose essentially that we allew increases in freight 
rates of such magnitude that their increased earnings will attract 
investors by dividends declared or 1 the e of dividends in com- 

“petition with securities issued by Federal, State, and municipal Gov. 
ernments, public-utility cor rations, and industries organized and 
operating primarily for gain as distinguished from public service. 
Some of the latter have yielded large profits since the outbreak of the 
war. 

An attempt to secure new capital would come at a time when the 
rising cost of living has made it difficult for those dependent for su 
port upon their earnings to meet their current expenses; after the 
absorption by American capital of two-thirds of the Ameriean securi- 
tles owned abroad prior to August 1, 1914, the railroad securities re- 
turned to this country alone amounting to from $1,700.000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000 ; after financing in this country of loans to our present 
allies: and after subscription for almost $6,000,000,000 of liberty Joan 
bonds. 

Even if the railroads had more money, the immediate construction of 
necessary facilities and equipment could not readily be effected. Labor 
is scarce and the cost is mounting. So with materials and supplies. 
Car and locomotive builders are largely engaged in producing equip- 
ment needed abroad, both by our allies and by our own forces in the 
conduct of the war. The steel and other materials needed for such 
construction, as well as the labor, are also needed in other phases ef 
the conflict. Under such conditions and pending the acquisition of 
such additional facilities and equipment it is indispensable that those 
now in existence should be used to their fullest capacity, primarily for 
the uses which are most vital to the country's defense and welfare, but 
withont unnecessary hindrance to the Industry and commerce of our 
people, upon which their ability to contribute toward the suceess of 
the war so largely depends. 

The act to regulate commerce was not enacted to meet such a situa- 
tion. The carriers haye the right to demand at our hands, and it is 
our duty to approve, just and reasonable rates sufticient to yield fair 
returns upon the value of the property devoted to publie use after 
necessary expenditures for wages, „ and supplies, reasonable ex- 
penditures for maintenance, renewals, and betterments properly charge- 
able to operating expenses, and appropriate depreciation. easured 
in dollars, the gross revenues of the carriers during the past and cur- 
rent fiscal years exceed a in their history. But what the dollar will 
buy in labor, material, and supplies is substantially less. 

We are sensible of the vital anid imperative need of the hour that 
our railroads shall not be permitted to become less efficient or less sutii- 
cient. We realize the gravity. of a serious breakdown of our trans- 
portation facilities. It is unthinkable that this breakdown would be 

rmitted if it could be prevented. Increased charges for carriage, 
f found necessary to take care of unavoidable increases in rating 
expenses, would not at this time bring new capital on reasonable terms 
in important sums. 

In our opinion the situation docs not permit of temporizing. All 
energies must be devoted to bringing the war to a successful conelu- 
sion, and to that end it is necessary that our transportation systems 
be placed and kept on the plane of pomet 3 This can only 
e asi 0 through unifieation of thelr operation during the period 
of the war. 2 

If the unification is to be effected by the carriers, they should be 
enabled to effect it in a lawful way. o that end, in our judgment, 
the operation of the antitrust laws, except in respect of consolidations 
or mergers of parallel and competing lines, as applied to rail and 
water carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce, and of the 
antipooling provision of section 5 of that act, should be suspended 
during the period of the war, and until further action the Con- 
gress. In addition, they should be provided from the verument 
‘Treasury with financial assistance in the form of loans or advances 

for capital . In such amounts, on such conditions, and under 
such supe on of expenditure as may be determined by appropriate 
authority. As a necessary concomitant the re; security 
issues of common carriers engaged in interstate commerce should 
be vested In some appropriate body, as has been recommended in our 
unnnal reports. The rights of shippers for reasonable rates and non- 
discriminatory service under the present jurisdiction of the com- 
mission need not seriously be interfered with by such unified control. 
nem penade rovisions for establishment of new routes would prob- 
ably n 5 

If the other alternative be adopted and the President operates the 
railroads as a unit during the period of the war, there should be. in 
our opinion, suitable ranty to each carrier of an adequate annual 
return for use of e property, as well as of its upkeep and 
maintenance during operation, with provision for fair terms on which 
improvements and betterments made by tho President during the 
peoa of his operation coula be paid for by the carrier upon return to 
t of the property after expiration of that period. 


Hewny C. HALL, Chairman. 
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Attest: 


GEORGE B. MeGinry, Secretary. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Did the Senator from South Carolina in- 
clude in his request for printing the report of Mr. McChord, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? The Senator will remem- 
ber that there were two reports—one made by the majority and 
the other by Mr. McChord. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I did not incorporate that. 

Mr. CUMMINS.” I think it would serve a good purpose and 
be very well if the Senator would ask that the McChord report 
be printed at the same time. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will make that request, 
3 think in all fairness to the commission it should be 

neluded, 


Mr. CUMMINS. 
since done. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
also be included in the Record. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D, C., December 5, 1917. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The special report of the majority of the commission leaves unsaid 
some th Pus which should be plainly stated if prompt and sure rellef 
is to be ught to the present transportation situation. That the 
lack of ad te railroad service, particularly in eastern territory, is 
serious at the present time and is a cause of grave concern for the 
ir winter months needs no demonstration. Everyone knows it 
who knows anything about present business conditions. That the 
industries of the country engaged in making war materials as well as 
those not so occupied require the very best service which can be given 
by the railroads Is also clear. I fully concur in the statement of the 
majority report that it is necessary that our transportation systems 
he placed and kept on the plane of highest efficiency,” and also that 

this can only be secured through unification of their operation during 
the period of war.” But the ority report takes the tion, at least 
by implication. that this unification pay “be effected by the carriers“ 
themselves. With that judgment I wholly disagree. : 

The carriers’ cooperative effort at the present time is in charge of 
the “executive committee of the special committee on national defense 
of the American Railway ociation.” This committee in its public 
announcements calls itself The War It is the fifth 
committee that the railroads have had in Washington to deal with the 
transportation situation since November, 1916. e first two of those 
committees were given no regi authority, although the commission was 
advised by the executives that they had been given full power, or, as 
it was expressed in the case of the first committee, all the power of 
the executives.” These committees therefore were unable to cope with 
the situation despite earnest and praiseworthy efforts of their indi- 
vidnal members, who were hampered by the unwillingness of certain 
railroads, acting under the restraint of executive influence, to carry 
out their instructions. These facts have been reported by the com- 
mission. (Car Supply Investigation, 42 I. C. C., 657.) In that re- 
port both the majority and the minority expressed the view that the 
situation could be . by a committce of railroad officers to act 
in cooperation with this commission if the committee were given plen- 
ary power by all the railroads. In apparent mse to that sugges- 
tion a third committee was sent to Washington, in Jan „1917, but 
it-also had not been given the promised power and was therefore not 
received. In February, 1917, a fourth committee was sent to Wash- 
ington to enforce certain car-service rules. Not all of the railroads 
believed that these rules were workable, and hence the agreement giy- 

power to this committee was incomplete and inadequate, With 
this iene behind it, the American on, on April 
11, 1917, formed its ial committee on na al defense and cen- 
tered the chief authority in its executive committee. The resolution 
by which this committee was formed recites that the railroads of the 
United States pledged themselves, with the Government of the United 
States, with the governments of the several States, and with one an- 
other, that during the present war they wo 

“ Coordinate their operations in a continental railway system, merg- 


It is in exact accord with what we have 


ing ag j such icone all their merely individual and competitive 
er n the effort to produce a maximum of national transportation 
ency.”’ 


It was understood that the coordination of railway operations in a 
continental railway system meant that cars would be used interchange- 
ably and sent where they were most needed; that track and terminal 
facilities would be opened up to all railroads, so as to relieve conges- 
tion; and that locomotives would be at once requisitioned from some 
of the strong and less burdened railroads for use on the { rtant 
lines which Eve been unable to give efficient service, largely 
they were badly in need of motive power. Yet as late as November 24 
the carriers’ committee made an announcement from which the follow- 
ing is quote: 

Ahe Raliroad War Board to-day adopted revolutionary measures in 
order to relieve the congestion of traffic on the eastern railways. It 
directed that ‘all available facilities on all railroads east of Chicago 
be pooled to the extent necessary to furnish maximum freight move- 
ment." The effect will be that to the full extent that conditions render 
it desirable these railways will be operated as a unit, entirely regard- 
less of their ownership and individual interests. 

“The operating vice presidents of the castern lines have been ap- 

inted a committee to operate as a unit all the lines involved, and 
fae been given instructions and authority to mei all measures 

hich in their judgment may be necessary to relieve the present situa- 
thon and assure the maximum amount of transportation. 3 
> 


> > * . * 


* 
“An important part of the plan adopted for the operation of the east- 
ern lines cm that be) placing at their K the facilities of railways 
in other territories to such extent as may be necessary.” j 
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ooling of cars, the operation of railways as 
a unit, the placing: of facilities at the disposal of Tallware in other 
territories. as needed—are essential steps in the coordination of rail- 
way operations “in a continental railway system,” using the phrase of 
the resolution of April 11, but were not takem until November 24, 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that the carriers’ com- 
mittee has not accomplished results, nor that the shippers have not 
cooperated with the carriers to get greater service from the available 

uipment, for the heavier car leading has been a very material factor 
of improvement. But our experience with railroad committees dur- 
ing the past year makes me believe that no 5 committee 
can accomplish what the situation demands. One of the principal 
reasons is that the element of self-interest, the trafic influence, is a 

rsistent factor in postponing and resisting measures that seek to 
isregard individual rights in the effort to secure transportation re- 
sults as a whole. The “merely individual and competitive activ- 
ities’ and the established operating 8 have their effect, despite 
directions or recommendations that have no sanction to enforce them 
except a voluntary agreement which is very neral in character. 
There runs also in the activities of these committees the self-evident 
purpose to do whatever appears to be necessary to prevent the gov- 
ernmental authority from acting. For these and other reasons which 
it is not necessary to state 1 can not concur in a report to the 
Congress which apparently acquiesces in a continuation of control 
over the transportation situation by a committee appointed by the 
ers themselves. The suggestions with reference to the antitrust 
laws, the antipooling pro um of section 5 of the act, the desira- 
bility of Government loans for tanh Hs | and the regulation of 
security issues undoubtedly have merit, but in my judgment their 
enactment into law will not make it ee for any committee 
appointed by the carriers to secure the full measure of transportation 
service which the present conditions demand. 

The: “unification” needed if our transportation systems are to be 
„placed and kept on the plane of highest efficiency,”’ is the unification 
ot the present diversified governmental contro]. At the present time 
there are several Federal agencies authorized by law to issue orders 
or directions with respect to transportation. This commission, by the 
ear-service act approved Max 29, 1917, was given. very broad powers to 
issue summary directions with respect to the movement, distribution, 
exchange, interchange, and return of cars: The priority director, desig- 
nated by the President for that purpose under the act approved August 
10; 1917, is. authorized: to direct that traffic essential to the national 
defense sRall be given priority in transportation, and he has made cer- 
tain orders of that character. The transportation of troops and mate- 
rial of war, under the amendment to the act to regulate commerce 
approved August 29, 1916, is required upon the demand. of the Presi- 
dent to be piren. preference over all other traffic in time of war, and by 
direction of the Army and Navy Departments and the United States 
Shipping Board preference orders have been given for the transportation 
of a very large tonoage of war materials and supplies of all kinds. 
The administrations controlling fuel and food, to which adequate trans- 
portation is, of course, vital, have taken an active interest in the 
movement those commodities through their appointed agents. Under 
this diversified. control the carriers are not able to meet the require- 
ments of the increasingly heavy tonnage which must be moved. 
consequence the industries devoted to war purposes and those engaged: 
in their normal business are suffering. There is no institution im which. 
regularity of eee: is more requisite than in transportation, but 
railroad operation is approaching a chaotic condition. A coherent 

lan must be worked out which shall provide for both the needs of 

e Government in the energetic prosecution of the war and the needs: 
of general commerce. It is imperative that war material be given: 
preterenco in transportation, but the financial sinews of war depend 
n large measure upon the successful operation of our manufacturing 
plants and business establishments, 

I. concur in the view that “the situation does not 
cae but I am convinced that the strong arm of governmental 
. is essential if the transportation situation is to be radically 
improved. That authority must be unified to make possible action 
that is both vigorous and consistent. If the President elects to exer- 
cise the power given him under the act approved August 29, 1916, to 
take ion and assume control of the transportation systems, I 
believe that vastly improved transportation conditions can be promptly: 
secured. For this course legislation g the ers a r return 
may be appropriate. If the President does not so elect, it is my judg- 
ment that the authority over the regulation of railroad operations now 
vested in the several agencies referred to, with such amplification as 
may be necessary, should be promptly centralized by act of Congress. 

of the forces. now at work upon the problem, including the carriers’ 
executive committee and its numerous subcommittees.. could be at once 
utilized under a single governmental adr unistrative control. 
C. C. McCHorp, Commissioner. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina Mr: President, on December 
26 the President issued the following proclamation of govern- 
mental control of the railroads, together with an explanatory 
statement in reference thereto, which I presume all are familiar 
with, and, without reading, I ask that it be incorporated in the 


RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


These measures—the 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILROADS: 
By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCUAMATION. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, in the exercise of the con- 
stitutional authority vested in them, by joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives bearing date April 6, 1917, resolved : 

“ That the state of war between: the United States and the Imperial! 
German Government which has thus been thrust upon the United 
States is hereby formally declared ; and that the P. dent be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to employ the entire naval and 
military forces of the United States and the resources of the Govern- 
ment to carry on war against the 3 German Government; and 
to bring the conflict to a successful termination all of the resources 

o er country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United 
ates." 


And bygone resolution bearing date of December 7, 1917, resolved + 

“That a state of war is hereby declared to exist between the United 
States of America and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government; and that the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to employ the entire nayal and military forces of the 
United States and the resources of the Government to carry on war 
against the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government; and 
to bring the conflict to a successful termination all the resources of 
the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States.” 

And whereas it is provided by section 1 of the act approved August 29, 
1916, entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses,” as follows: 

“The President in time of war is empowered, through the Secre- 
tary of War; to take possession and assume control o ay system 
or systems of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the 
same, to the exclusion, as far as may necessary, of all other traffic 
thereon, for the transfer or transportation of troops, war material, 
and equipment, or for such other urposes connected with the emer- 
gency as may be needful or desirable.” 

And whereas it has now become necessary in the national defense to 
take possession and assume control of certain systems of transporta- 
tion and to utilize the same, to the exclusion, as far as may be neces- 
sary, of other than war traffic thereon, for the transportation of 
troops, war material, and equipment therefor, and for other needful 
and desirable purposes connected with the prosecution of the war: 
Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson. President of the United States, 

under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the foregoing reso- 

lutions and statute, and by virtue of all other powers ereto me 
enabling, do hereby, through Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, take 
satn pA and assume control at 12 o'clock noon on the 28th day of 
mber, 1917, of each and oreg system of transportation and the 
appurtenances thereof located wholly or in part within the boundaries 
of the continental United States and consisting of railroads and owned 
or controlled systems of coastwise and inland transportation engaged 
in general transportation, whether operated by steam or by electric 
power, including also terminais, terminal companies, and terminal asso- 
ciations, sleeping and parlor cars, private cars and private car lines, 
elevators, warehou: telegraph and telephone lines, and all other 

equipment and appurtenances commonly used upon or operated as a 
rt of such rail or combined rail-and+water systems of transportation; 

o the end that such Taer of transportation be utilized for the 
transfer and transportation of troops, war mater and equipment, to 
the exclusion so far as may be necessary of all other traffic thereon; 
and that so far as such exclusive use be not nece or desirabie such: 
systems of transportation be operated and utilized in the performance 
of such other services as the national interest may require and of the 
usual and ordin business and duties of common carriers. 

It is hereby directed that the possession. control, operation, and 
utilization of such transportation a et hereby by me undertaken, 
shall be exercised by and through William G. McAdoo, who is hereby 
appointed and designated Director General of Railroads. Said director 
may perform the duties imposed upon him, so long and to such extent 
as he shail determine, rough the boards of directors; receive 
officers, and employees of said ems of transportation. Until an 
except so far as said director ll from time to time by general or 

orders otherwise provide, the boards of directors, receivers, 
omicers, and employees. of the various transportation systems shal 
continue the operation thereof in the usual and ordinary course of the 

a of common carriers, in the names of their respective com- 

panies, 

Until and except so far as said director shall from time to time. 
otherwise by general or special orders determine, such systems of 
transportation shall remain subject to all existing statutes and orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and to all statutes and orders 
of regulating commissions of the various States in which said systems 
or any part thereof may be situated.. But any orders; genera! or 
special, hereafter made by said director shall have paramount authority 
and be obeyed as such, 

Nothing herein shall be construed as now ee, the possession, 
operation, and control of street electric passenger ways, Hodis; 


may be, to the av: of the net operating income thereof for the 
year period ending Sane 30, 1917, 


or suffered hereunder, shall 
bondholders, creditors, and other persons having 


interest upon 
bonds, debentures, and other obligations may be paid in due course; 
and such dividends and interest may continue to be paid until 
and unless the said director shall from time to time otherwise by general 
or special orders determine; and, subject to the approval of the dfrector. 
the various carriers — 5 agree upon and arrange for the renewal an 
extension: of maturing obligations. 

Except with the prior written assent of said director, no attachment 
by mesne process or on execution shall be levied on or against any of 

e used by any of said transportation systems in the conduct 
of their business as common carriers; but suits may be brought by and. 
against said carriers and judgments rendered as hitherto until and 
ee so far as said director may, by general or special orders, otherwise 

rmine. 


From and after 12 o'clock on said 28th day of December, 1917, all 
transportation systems included in this order and proclamation shall 
conclusively be deemed within the possession and control of said director 
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without further act or notice. But for the purpose of accounting said 
Sac cae and control shall date from 12 o'clock midnight on December 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done by the President, through Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
in the District of Columbia, this 26th day of December, A. D. 1917, and 
of the independence of the United States-the one hundred and forty- 


second. 
Wooprow WILSON. 


Ey the President: 
ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 
NewrTON D. BAKKER, 
Scerctary of War. 


STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


I have exercised the powers over the transportation systems of the 
country which were granted me by the act of Congress of last Au t 
because it has become imperatively necessary for me to do so. ‘his 
is a war of resources no less than of men, perhaps even more than of 
men, and it is necessary for the complete mobilization of our resources 
that the transportation systems of the country should be organized and 
employed under a single authority and a simplified meth of coordi- 
nation which have not proved possible under private management and 
control. The committee of railway executives who have been cooperat- 
ing with the Government in this all-important matter have done the 
utmost that it was possible for them to do; have done it with patriotic 
zeal and with great ability; but there were difficultics that they could 
neither escape nor neutralize. Complete unity of administration in the 
present circumstances invoiyes upon oc on and at many points a 
serious dislocation of earnings, and the committee was, of course, with- 
out power or authority to rearrange charges or effect proper compensa- 
tions and adjustments of earnings. Several roads which were willingly 
and with . spirit accepting the orders of the committee 
have already suffe from these circumstances and should not be re- 

uired to suffer further. In mere fairness to them the full authority of 
the Government must be substituted. The Government itself will 
thereby gain an immense increase of efficiency in the conduct of the 
war and of the innumerable activities upon which its successful con- 
duct depends. 

The public interest must be first seryed and, in addition, the financial 
interests of the Government and the financial interests of the railways 
must be brought under a common direction. The financial operations 
of the railways need not then interfere with the borrowings of the 
Government, and they themselves can be conducted at a greater ad- 
vantage. Investors in railway securities may rest assured that their 
rights and interests will be as scrupulously looked after by the Gov- 
ernment as they could be by the directors of the several railway systems. 
sense pr pon | upon the reassembling of Congress I shall recommend that 
shese definite guarantees be given: First, of course, that the railway 
properties will be maintained during the period of Federal control in 
as good repair and as complete equipment as when taken over by the 
Government; and, second, that the roads shall receive a net operating 
income equal in each case to the average net income of the three years 
preceding June 30, 1917; and I am entirely confident that the Congress 
will be disposed in this case, as in others, to see that justice is done 
and full security assured to the owners and creditors of the great sys- 
tems which the Government must now use under its own direction or 
else suffer serious embarrassment. 

The Secretary of War and I are agreed that, all the circumstances 
being taken into consideration, the best results can be obtained under 
the immediate executive direction of the Hon. William G. McAdoo, 
whose practical experience 8 fits him for the service and whose 
authority as Secretary of the Treasury will enable him to coordinate 
as no other man could the many financial interests which will be in- 
volved and which might, unless systematically directed, suffer very 
embarrassing entanglements. 

The Government of the United States is the only great Government 
now en in the war which has not already assumed control of this 
sort. It was thought to be in the spirit of American institutions 
to attempt to do everything that was necessary through private man- 
agement, and if zeal and ability and patriotic motive could have 
accomplished the meres yy unification of administration it would cer- 
tainly have been accomplished; but no zeal or ability could overcome 
insuperable obstacles, and I have deemed it my duty to recognize that 
fact in all candor, now that it is demonstrated, and to use without 
eat national necessity 
to abstain from it. 
ooprow WILSON. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It will be noted that one of 
the recommendations of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was closely followed in principle by the proclamation of the 
President. On December 28, through the Secretary of War, 
he formally took possession and control of the railroads of the 
country. As indicated in his proclamation, the operation of 
the roads under Government control was extended so as to 
include the entire traffic of the country as well as war material. 
It therefore became necessary to enact legislation in order to 
carry into effect the powers conferred by the act of August 
29 and such other powers as were granted or implied in the 
declaration of war.“ 

The bill under consideration was drafted by the administra- 
tion and modified by the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate to meet the situation. The first essential point was 
what compensation would be offered to the railroads by the 
Government for the use of their properties while under Fed- 
eral control and what should be the basis of computing this 
compensation. In the proclamation of the President, and in the 


reserve the great authority reposed in me. A 
dictated the action, and I was therefore not at libert 


bill drafted by the administration, it was suggested that the 
time of the taking over of the properties and the conditions ex- 
isting when taken over should be considered, and that the earn- 
ings by the roads under war conditions should become the basis 
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of their compensation during the war period or the tenure of 
the Federal control. Therefore it is proposed in the bill, in pur- 
suance of this idea, that the three war years—the fiscal years 
of 1915, 1916, and 1917—be taken as the basis to determine 
the average earning of the roads during the war .period and 
to make compensation in accordance therewith. This seemed 
to the committee to be a fair basis of compensation, when it 
is considered that while all other corporate enterprises, as well 
as individual enterprises, not being subject to Federal regula- 
tion in regard to rates and charges were the beneficiaries of the 
extraordinarily high prices obtaining during the war period, 
the railroads, under the rules and regulations of the Interstate 
Commeree Commission, authorized by the commerce act, could 
not during this period increase their revenues except as those 
revenues were increased by increased traftic and travel, entail- 
ing on the railroads an increased service in comparison with the 
increased revenues from that service. There was an increase 
granted in rates in certain instances in the eastern district, 
but in the main the roads were practically operating under ante- 
war rates, and it is but just to say that though this increase 
was granted it was not put into operation in sufficient time to 
be reflected to any appreciable extent in the returns of the 
roads up to June 30, 1917, the terminus of the period contem- 
plated as a basis for compensation, so that the compensa- 
tion for the roads contemplated in the bill will not now reflect 
that increase in rates which was granted to them and which they 
would have enjoyed had they been left in possession of the 
property. 

This basis of compensation is made to enable the President 
to enter into an agreement with the roads in lieu of all their 
lawful and constitutional rights, thereby avoiding the delays 
and difficulties that would necessarily result from attempting to 
ascertain what would be just compensation by due process of 
law. f 

It is believed, and confidently hoped, that the carriers wilt 
make the agreements, as provided in this bill, in order to avoid 
delay, and in order that the entire railroad and carrier facilities 
of the country may be utilized freely and whole-heartedly to 
meet the exigencies of the emergency that is now upon us. 
This contemplated compensation should appeal to the roads and 
the public in view of the fact that it is probable that this is 
approximately the amount that they would be likely to receive 
from a court decision. 

The committee also gave due consideration to the financial 
situation that now exists and which influenced the committee 
in dealing with this subject of compensation. The basis of com- 
pensation is such as to guarantee to the security holders -of 
these properties their usual interest and dividends, and to take 
eare of such other obligations. as they normally provide for. 
thus creating confidence in these securities and avoiding the 
embarrassment that might arise were they not secured at least 
5 the rate that they had been receiving previous to and during 
the war. 

The question of the real value of the property was not con- 
sidered by the committee as a proper subject for this emergency 
legislation; that is, the committee took the facts as they appear 
in the reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission, filed in 
accordance with the law, as being the proper basis for them to 
act upon. The committee recognizes that the value of the 
properties is not definitely ascertainable. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not yet completed the valuation of the 
properties under the valuation act. From time to time the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has taken the investment in the 
properties, as stated in the annual reports, as providing the best 
basis available to show the trend of expenses and revenues in 
relation to the stated investment, and as representing the most 
accurate figure now available. The committee, therefore, in 
the absence of an accurate investment figure, has taken the 
aggregate net earnings of the properties as the basis to be ap- 
plied under this act. In other words, the committee took the 
result of the railroad operations under the regulating power of 
Congress as a just basis to compute their compensation in time 
of this emergency. We did not think it was the time or the 
place to go into an exhaustive analysis to ascertain just what 
was the actual, real investment and what the roads might, as a 
result of that analysis, be entitled to. That would necessarily 
involve both time and litigation, and the result hoped for under 
this bill would have been made impossible. 

The total property investment of all roads, as reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for the year ended June 39, 
1916, was $18,156,659,872. Class 1 roads, or those having an- 
nual operating revenues of more than $1,000,000 and which re- 
ceive approximately 96 per cent of the net operating revenue, 
had a property investment of 516.872.373.900, as of June 30. 


1918. 


1916, This includes the investment of their nonoperating sub- 
sidiaries. It is estimated that on June 30, 1917, this investment 
of class 1 roads amounted to $17,250,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I interrupt the Senator for a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. What does the Senator mean by the term 

“nonoperating ” roads? 
Mr. SMITH of South of Carolina. That means the properties 
that are not actually used in operating activities. They have 
investments outside. The Senator, of course, will recall in his 
mind properties that are in no way actively employed in the 
railroad-operating activities. These class 1 roads receive about 
95.87 per cent of the net operating revenues of all the roads, and 
the compensation provided for in this bill would approximate on 
their property $896,259.264 per year. On this basis the $896,- 
259,264 for class 1 roads becomes when made to include all the 
roads of the country approximately $935,000,000 annually. 

It might be well for me to state here that certain reports 
that have gone abroad are to the effect that the Government is 
now considering a bill that will commit it to an annual payment 
to the railroads of approximately $935,000,000, which is not 


correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is that the amount the Government would 

ve to pay to the railroads? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. To the railroads if they took 
all the roads and made the compensation upon the basis that 
is suggested to be made to class 1 roads. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is based upon the prewar period? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has no reference to the value of the prop- 
erty out of which the money is earned? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The question I want to ask the Senator is 
this: Suppose a railroad had no net earnings during the period 
which is made the basis of calculation, it would get no mere 
than its earnings, though that might be less than the actual ex- 
pense of operating the road. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina I will say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that there is provision made in another 
section of the bill for a basis of agreement with such roads as 
he has in mind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose a railroad makes a million dollars 
after paying expenses 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 
me, a little later I will come to that particular phase and see 
what provision the bill has made to take care of that situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of the deficit? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Of the deficit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Of course, no definite figures 
can even be approximated until it is known definitely just what 
roads will be taken and operated under the act. There is a 
provision in the bill which gives the Government the right to 
make rejections of any road or roads up to July 1, 1918; after 
which time they can only be released during the period of the 
war by mutual agreement between the carriers and the Goyern- 
ment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. - 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator from South Carolina 
lenves section 1, which he has beea discussing—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have not left it yet. This 
is just explanatory to another phase of section 1. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish to ask the Senator a question. I do 
not know whether he has considered the matter very carefully 
or not, beeause it was not much discussed before the committee, 
but it will nid me in presenting the views which I intend to 
present during the consideration of the bill. I have a table in 
my office taken from the records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, comprising, I think, 17 roads or systems, just for 
illustration. These roads have now on hand more than $800,- 
000,000, either in cash or in nonrailroad property. I- do not 
know nor do I suppose anyone could discover just how they 
have invested these sums of money. This particular item has 
no reference, of course, to physical railroad property which is 
being used in rendering the people of the country the service 
which is rendered. My question is, Has the Government taken 
over as a part of the railroad property, in the case of these 17 or 
18 railroads, the $800,000,000 which they now have on hand, not 
used in the operation of their systems of transportation? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will say frankly to the 
Senator that the hearings before the committee, the language 
of the bill, and the proclamation of the President do not con- 
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template taking over that property. I see the point that the 
Senator makes. 

Mr. THOMAS. The act of August 29, 1916, would not per- 
mit it. ` 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It of course would become a 
factor in the argument that the Government is being taxed on 
the basis of property that they are not given the use of. I see 
the force of that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The question is not put in a disputatious 
way. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I understand that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it is really important for us to know 
whether the Government has taken over this vast sum of money 
which is now in the hands of the railroads. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I understand that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I confess that it is a little difficult to reach 
a satisfactory conclusion upon the terms of the bill or upon 
the terms of the act of 1916. I think we shall be compelled 
to put an interpretation upon the law in that respect before 
we can advance safely toward a conclusion as to what is proper 
compensation. I would very much like to have the opinion of 
the Senator from South Carolina on that point. I say frankly 
that in my judgment neither the law of 1916 nor the bill we 
now have before us together with the action of the President 
puts this surplus or this money or property in the hands of the 
Government, 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say a word here? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was the author of the amendment to the 
act of August 29, 1916, which was quoted by the Senator from 
South Carolina a moment ago. I am not entirely familiar 
now with the exact phraseology that was used, but I certainly 
in preparing it had no intention of making it so operate as to 
invest the President with anything more than the power to 
control the pessession of the physical property of the railroads 
for war purposes, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have always believed that to be the in- 
tent of the legislation and I think the language used was quite 
appropriate to express that intent, but it is claimed in some 
quarters that these railway corporations have been taken. over 
as instrumentalities so that all their surplus and all their ac- 
cumulations and all their profits, no matter whether necessary 
to the movement of traffic or not, have been taken over, and that 
we are awarding compensation to the corporations for all they 
have rather than for the instrumentalities of commerce in the 
way of transportation and service. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am sure the Senator has 
had presented to him tables showing the actual amount claimed 
to be invested in the physical property or in the operating prop- 
erty as contradistinguished from certain investments in non- 
operating property, bet the determination perhaps may be ini- 
portant before the conclusion of the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from South Carolina will 
permit me to interrupt him, the nine hundred million and odd dol- 
lars which the Senator spoke of a moment ago represented the 
net earnings of these railroads. Does that include the earnings 
from the nonoperating property to which he refers? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It only includes the earnings of railroads 
proper. the physically operated railroad? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WATSON. In regard to the phase of the subject which 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuaracens] has been discussing, the 
Senator from South Carolina will remember that the question as 
to whether or not cash in hand had been actually taken over by 
the proclamation of the President was dealt with by but one 
witness, as I now recall it, and he was Commissioner Anderson. 
My recollection is—if I am wrong the chairman will correct 
me—that his opinion was that cash in hand was not taken over 
nor were the other nonoperating properties. I recall that the 
question was asked him, for instance, as to the open ground 
north of the Senate Office Building, which, I think, belongs to 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, “In your opinion was that taken 
over?” He said, No; it was not.” I recall also that it was 
the opinion of some of the railroad men who were present, as 
far as they were able to get any information on the subject, 
that that property was not taken over. But, on the other hand, 
my recollection is that the Director General has been construing 
the proclamation as placing in his hands that class of property 
also; that is, to pay the cash in hand. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am of opinion that before 
this debate is concluded I shall have a definite statement from 
those who are to take charge or who are now charged with the 
execution and administration of the law as to their construction 
of the point raised by the Senator from Iowa. What we are now 
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~ discussing in the bill, or the point to which I am addressing 
myself now, is the revenues the road received from operating ac- 
tivities, from which are to be subtracted the expenses in 
in such operation, and then the net is to be the compensation. 

It is estimated that the net operating income of the roads in 
class 1 for the year ending June 30, 1917, was $1,020,800,000. 
In 1916 the net operating income of these roads was $984,872,959 
and in 1915 it was $683,104,833. It will be seen by these figures 
that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, they had earned 
approximately $36,000,000 more than in the year 1916 and $337,- 
000,000 more than in 1915, so that the average for the three 
years, which approximates the compensation that might be paid, 
is $124,000,000 less than they earned during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1917. 

Of course, it is a matter of mere speculation as to whether 
this increase, as reflected in the fiscal year 1917, would have been 
maintained, but the increase reflected in the returns of 1916 
and 1917 makes it reasonable to suppose that they would have 
at least maintained the income of 1917. So that a majority of 
the committee believe that the basis of the proposed agreement 
was under the circumstances just, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the figures which have just 
been stated by the Senator from South Carolina do not sound 
familiar to me, and I have given pretty close study to the sub- 
ject. Unless there has been deducted from the net railway 
operating income of the year 1917 an estimate of the war taxes 
which the companies may be compelled to pay, the amount 
stated by the Senator, I think, is incorrect. I am sure he is 
in error with regard to the net railway operating income for 
1915. I do not ask the Senator to recast his statement, but 
I could not allow it to stand without a suggestion that, as I 
understand the figures, they are not the ones that have been 
just reported by the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Well, in justification of the 
quotation made by the Senator from South Carolina, I will 
state that these were the figures furnished me by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as of yesterday. That commission 
is the final source of information, so far as I am concerned, 
and I will state also that the figures will be furnished to the 
Senator. 

Provision is made in the bill, of course, to provide for such 
roads as are taken over as to which no agreement can be 
reached. That is the point to which the Senator from North 
Carolina called my attention. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is making a most intelligent and interesting exposition of 
one of the most important bills that ever came before the 
Senate or which ever will come before the Senate, and yet he 
is spenking to empty seats. In order, if possible, to induce 
Senators to remain and listen to this illuminating discussion, 
I again suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, HENDERSON in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris Smith, S. C. 
Borah Jones, Wash. Overman Smoot 
Chamberlain Kellogg Pittman Sterling 
Culberson Kenyon Poindexter Sutherland 
Cummins King Pomerene Thomas 
rtis Kirb. Robinson ‘Thompson 
Dillingham Lew. Saulsbury Tillman 
Fernald Looge Shafroth Trammell 
France McCumber Sheppard Underwood 
Gallinger McKellar Shields Vardaman 
re McNary Simmons Warren 
Henderson Myers Smith, Ga. Watson 
ames New Smith, Mich. Wolcott 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Presigent, I desire to announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Gronna], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucent] on 
official business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to say in behalf of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] that he is detained at home on 
account of illness in his family. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspetn], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSON], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprxg], 
and the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] in attendance 
on the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Warsu] is still detained 
from attendance upon the floor of the Senate by the state of his 
health. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER} on account of illness, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, before the Senator from South 
ee proceeds, will he allow me to interrupt him for a ques- 

on 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to ask whether or not, in the 
figures which the Senator gave, he was stating the aggregaté 
for class 1 or for classes 1, 2, and 8? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I was stating the aggregate 
in the one set of figures for all the roads, of course, but in the 
last figures of those roads which are reporting to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission there were included classes 1, 2, and 3. 

Mr. WATSON. Well, does the Senator desire to modify those 
figures or to stand on them? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I shall stand on them, sub- 
ject to such modifications as further investigation may justify; 
in other words, the Senator from South Carolina desires to be 
thoroughly accurate in his statement of those figures; and if, 
upon examination, he finds that they should be modified to any 
appreciable extent, or to any extent, he will call attention to the 
matter. 

To resume. Provision is made in the bill, of course, to provide 
for such roads as are taken over as to which no agreement can be 
reached. Section 2—and I will read section 2 in this connec- 
tion, because it is directly connected with section 1 in forming 
a basis of agreement between the Government and the roads 
outside of the courts—provides: 

That if no such a ment Is made, the President may nevertheless 
pay to any carrier while under Federal control an annual amount, pay- 
able in reasonable installments, not exceeding 90 per cent of the esti- 
mated annual amount of just compensation, remitting such carrier to 
its le; rights for any balance claimed to the remedies provides in sec- 
tion thereof. Any amount thereafter found due such carrier above 
the amount paid shall bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
and any excess amount paid hereunder shall be recoverable by the United 
States with interest at the same rate. 

It is also provided in section 3 “that all claims for just com- 
pensation not adjusted as provided in section 1 shall, on the 
application of the President or of any carrier be submitted to 
boards“ or certain referees, who are empowered to require 
records, books, and correspondence, documents, and other papers, 
and after a full hearing of the case the President is authorized, 
upon the finding of these referees, to enter into an agreement 
with the carrier for just compensation upon a basis not in excess 
of that reported by such board, and may include therein provi- 
sions similar to those authorized under section 1. 

In this section provision is also made for the Court of Claims 
to settle the amount of just compensation if the parties fail to 
agree, 

The Government obligates itself, in the case of agreement, to 
keep the roads in practically the same repair as when taken 
over by the Government. It is provided that this may be done 
either by the roads out of their own funds or by the Govern- 
ment, as the particular case may require, but that records shall 
be kept in order that a just and fair settlement may be made 
and the extent to which the Government has kept its obligations 
be ascertained. 

Provision is also made whereby any betterments and im- 
provements may be taken care of by the roads, and the amount 
of compensation reckoned thereon, subject to the approval of the 
President, while such property is under Federal control. But 
it is provided that there shall be no increase of compensation for 
any additions, improvements, or betterments constructed out of 
or purchased by the earnings during the period of Federal con- 
trol. 

This is one of the difficulties that have presented themselves 
to the committee, and it is perhaps the most fruitful source of 
contention from some quarters. It is, in effect, that the rail- 
roads, out of their surplus, should not be allowed to make a 
capital investment of that surplus; that the railroads should 
be restricted in their earnings to a fair and reasonable per- 
centage upon their actual capital investment; that fair and 
reasonable return to be an amount sufficient to pay the interest 
on their bonds and dividends on their stock, any amount above 
that to be denied in the rate making. 

That theory might be all right, but in practice it amounts to 
this: Under our system of Federal control we have attempted 
to force competition in service by equalizing and rendering uni- 
form, as far as possible, rates within competitive territory. 
This is absolutely necessary if we are to have competition of any 
sort. Let me illustrate: Four roads, I will say, run from Wash- 
ington to New York; they are competing for the traffic; they 
can not compete in rates, because if preferential rates are given 
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to one road, then the others might as well go out of business, 
but the rates being made uniform they all compete for the busi- 
ness in service. It develops that road A gets twice as much 
traffic under the uniform rates as road B gets, and hence earns 
twice as much money as road B earns, and road A, therefore, 
earns a surplus beyond what would be a reasonable dividend 
and interest on the investment. If we lower the rate to road 
A in order that it may make a just and reasonable amount on 
the investment, we have still further increased its power to kill 
its competitor, because it will carry goods cheaper, while if we 
raise the rate to help road B we still further increase the sur- 
plus of road A. Now, the question arises if road A earns a 
surplus under conditions that we have created, and from which 
there seems to be no reasonable escape, shall it or shall it not 
be allowed to take this surplus which the circumstances have 
guaranteed and put it back into the property in the form of 
additions and betterments on which subsequently to charge 
another tax to the people? I confess that at this stage of my 
investigation of this question I can not see the difference be- 
tween the money thus earned under rules and regulations that 
we haye established and which when earned is being invested in 
further increasing the facilities of the property, and money 
not earned but borrowed from the bank inyested in the property 
and being charged to it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
South Carolina, as to the figures which the Senator gave on 
which the guaranteed income is based, that they are aggregate, 
and, I think, are arrived at in this way: The net operating in- 
come for 1917 was $1,020,800,000. That includes class 1 rail- 
roads, embracing railroads having an operating revenue of more 
than $1,000,000. 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. Is that for the calendar year? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; that is for the year ending June 30, 
1917. Now, for the year 1916 the operating income was 
5984, 872,959. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
I quoted. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And for 1915, $683,104,883. The average 
of those would amount to $896,259,264, but as this did not in- 
elude all the railways—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is right. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Interstate Commerce Commission ar- 
rived at the total for all railways by applying a percentage to 
285 and made the guaranty on that basis $935,000,000 in round 
figures. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I made that statement. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I did not know the Senator had done so. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I made that statement, 
as will appear from the RECORD. x 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I did not understand that 
the Senator from South Carolina limited his statement to class 
1 roads. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I did. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think when the Senator comes to review 
hiš remarks he will find that he omitted that qualification. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I took pains, I thought, to 
eall attention to the fact that class 1 roads received as com- 
pensation for their service about 96 per cent of the total, and 
therefore I proceeded upon that assumption, and stated that 
if all the roads were included the amount would be $935,000,000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The ga stated in the seg report 
that it would be $945,000, 

Mr. SMITH of South . Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And that amount would be increased from 
ten to fifteen million dollars by the added compensation for the 
increased investment after the 30th of June, 1917, and prior to 
the 1st of January, 1918. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. I will call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that the report was interpreted as facts. 
when it was really based upon the estimate of all the roads being 
taken in. 

I am very sorry that the discussion on the point to which I 
have just adverted could not be heard by more of those who will 
have to vote on this bill, because it is one of the points of con- 
tention, and is one that will be perhaps debated more than any 
other in this bill. Because there was a difference of opinion, 

there was a provision put in this bill to this effect, as I have 
Said, that there shall be no increase of compensation for any 
- additions, improvements, or betterments constructed out of or 
purchased by the earnings during the period of Federal control. 
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That is correct, 


Those nre exactly the figures 
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In section 5 


Of course, that will come up for discussion later. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Will it embarrass or unduly divert the 
Senator if I ask him a question upon the point that he has 
just been discussing or stating? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
the question asked. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like those who are here to have 
it in mind. The Senator from South Carolina has very frankly 
and clearly stated the difficulty in railway-rate regulation. It is 
what everybody concedes to be an unsolvable problem in adjusting 
rates for transportation, namely, that two roads or three roads 
or four roads being competitive rates that will make one com- 
pany excessively rich will barely pay the expenses of another. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has found it utterly im- 
possible to reduce the rates for the more favored companies 
to the point that would pay only an adequate return upon the 
capital because the consequence of doing so would be to destroy 
another road that must be maintained in order to serve the 
community through which it passes. 

Now, one of the questions that the Senate will have to deter- 
mine is this: Does this impossibility of adequate regulation on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission pass over to 
the lawmaking body when it comes to ascertain the just com- 
pensation for the use of the several properties; in other words, 
must we award to the so-called favored company a compensa- 
tion that will be vastly in excess of the amount required for 
adequate return upon the investment for the reasons that com- 
pel the Interstate Commerce Commission to do the same thing 
in rate making? ‘That is one of the vital, cardinal points in 
this bill; and I interrupted the Senator from South Carolina 
only to suggest that the cbstacles in the way of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are not in our way. Those obstacles do 
not relate to the ascertainment of the values of the property 
or the value of the use of the property, and we are free to do 
what is just and fair and right, although the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in adjusting rates could not limit rates as 
to some companies so that only adequate compensation for the 
service would be paid. 

I wanted the Senators who are here to understand clearly 
the point of view from which I look at the subject, and which 
I intend, before we have finished, to elaborate and emphasize 
as fully and completely as it is within my power to do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I do not think 
the point raised by the Senator, or raised by myself and spoken 
of by the Senator, is one that we can lightly disregard. I 
heartily agree with him that the prohibition under which the 
Interstate Commerce Commssion finds itself acting does not 
extend to this body. This body created that body and can 
modify at its will the rules under which its creature operates. 
But at this time, while we are in the throes of an emergency the 
like of which we will never see again, I do not think we can 
attempt to settle a question that pertains to times of peace with- 
out defeating the very purpose and object of this bill. 

Railroad legislation was bad in times of peace, perhaps. I do 
not deny that it may have been. I am not committing myself 
one way or the other, because I have not had time to investi- 
gate this vexed and abstruse problem so as to get my bearings 
thoroughly. But I do maintain that this is not the time for us 
to undertake to settle problems that we inherit from peace 
times, which were perhaps bad then, as claimed by the Senator 
from Iowa, and have projected themselves into this emergency, 
calling for the most careful, painstaking readjustment, and 
final solution, for the reason, amongst others, that the personal 
equation is in this problem. I do not charge that the railroads 
are not as patriotic as other citizens; but I do state here and 
now that personal interest will, in spite of ourselves, affect us 
even in the discharge of the most sublime patriotic service, and 
if We attempt now to regulate the railroads as it is claimed they 
should have been regulated before the war period and should 
remain thus regulated after the war period, while we are de- 
bating that question here—necessarily without any reference to 
the war—it would defeat the purposes of the bill. The ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Iowa is one of dollars and 
cents and not of service, in the crucial hour of America’s travail, 
It is a question whether the commercial interests of America 
have been getting too much or too little service or whether the 
railroads have been getting too many dollars and cents. We 
are not discussing that now. We are discussing the service to 
be rendered by an indispensable element in our commercial life 
and how we ean best get that service. 

I am perfectly willing to leave that question for solution to 
a time when the shadow of impending disaster shall have passed, 
and then I will join the Senator from Iowa in solving what to 
my mind is the crux of the whole business—this very question 


I shall be very glad to have 
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raised here; but I hope the Senator will understand that those 
ef us of the committee who did not insist upon—who,,in fact, 
opposed—entering into the discussion of that problem now did 
not do it because of a leaning toward the railroads or an in- 
difference to the American. people, the shippers. We did it 
because we recognized that even if it took $200,000,000' to pour 
on the machinery of personal interest.in order to get. the greatest 
efficiency, we would pour it on in the greater interest of efficiency 
during times such as these. That is what actuated me, and I 
believe it is what actuated other members of the committee. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. Pres dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. T do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator will pardon me, I should 
like to suggest that the point raised by the Senator from Towa, 
as I understood it, was that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was embarrassed because it could not reduce the rates of 
some road fortunately situated, earning too much, because if it 
did a competitor less fortunately situated would not earn 
enough, but that that condition does not bind the Congress. 

It is true that if the Congress could simply appoint a com- 
mission or refer each railroad to the court to try through years 
of litigation and determine as to each road just how much was 
reasonable as just compensation for the use, that could be 
done; but that court would never find out how much should be 
paid until the time of use had passed, and, as I remember, the 
Senator from Iowa did not offer any amendment that secured 
that equalization. If he did, I should like to see it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Towa? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from South Carolina will 
allow me, I will present my amendment in due time and will 
discuss it. It is sufficient to say now that, if adopted, it will 
save the American people about $200,000,000 per year as com- 
pared with the compensation proposed in the bill: But I can 
not allow the impression to go abroad that I desire to bring 
about a situation in which all these roads must have their 
damages assessed in a legal tribunal, although the machinery 
for that is provided in the bill. 

IL understand and recognize as well as anyone can the de- 
sirability of an immediate adjustment; but I do not believe that 
in order to secure an immediate adjustment it is: necessary to 
authorize the President to make just such agreements as the 
railroad companies demand. I am not willing to assume that 
their willingness to do right must be either coerced or bought. 
Tam not willing to assume that they will not go forward and 
cooperate with the Director General in the operation of these 
ronds so that they will be as efficient as they can be made. 

The Director General is operating these roads now. He is 

not waiting for this bill, and could not wait for it. We are 
doing nothing more than, first, providing a means for ascertain- 
ing what the just compensation is; and, second, authorizing the 
President to make an offer which may result in a voluntary 
agreement that will settle the whole matter: 
I hope we will authorize the President to make an offer 
that can be, in justice and good conscience, accepted by the 
railroads; but, in order to arrive at that standard, we will not 
find it necessary to settle the great problem to which the 
Senator from South Carolina refers. All that we will have to 
do, and that we must do in any event, is to reach a conclusion 
with regard to a standard that will afford just compensation 
for t > use of these properties. 

The Senator from South Carolina and the majority of the 
committee felt that a standard which was equal to the average 
net operating income for the last three years would be just. 
I do not think so. I have proposed another standard that is 
just as easy to analyze and apply as the standard’ proposed 
in the bill us it originally came from the administration. We 
are compelled to reach a conclusion upon it. We can not post- 
pone it. I think I shall be able to demonstrate, and, I hope, 
eonvincingly, to the Senator from South Carolina that the 
standart which we here adopt will, as applied to at least 86 of 
the railroads and railroad systems o: this country, give them 
a compensation of nearly $200,000,000 per year more than they 
ought to have. 

We must not forget, if the Senator from South Carolina will 
permit me, that when we make an arrangement that somebody 
shall receive money we at the same time make an arrangement 
by which somebody must pay money; and we have been looking 
altogether too much toward the satisfaction of those who are 
to receive the money, and altogether too little to the protection 
of those who are to pay the money, 


I have not, and never have had, the very least doubt about 
the fidelity of the chairman of the committee. I know that he 
is just as wholly and thorouglily devoted to the public interest 
as I could claim to be, and I think that is true of every member 


of the committee. It is simply a difference of opinion. It will 
be fought out upon the floor of the Senate. T hanow that it will 
be fought out with om lete recognition upon the part of every 
Senator of the integrity and uprightness of all other Senators. 
Let us make this, anyhow, an example of a debate in which 
there can be expressed difference of opinion without the least 
imputation concerning the motives of anybody who may be 
involved in the debate: I know that is the view of the Senator 
from South Carolina, and T intend to help him! every way I 
know how fo preserve that atmosphere in this debate, 

Mr. SMITH. of South Carolina. I heartily concur in that. 

In section 5 it is provided that without the prior approval 
of the President no roads under Federal control shall pay any 
dividend in excess of the regular rate of dividends: during the 
year ending June 30, 1917. This was approved by the com- 
mittee because of the possibility of serious market disturbances 
that might result from any abnormal increase of dividends on 
certain securities by railroads while under ederal control. 
They may have in hand a large surplus which they have under 
private control set aside for certain purposes that might not be 
needful while under Federal control, and in paying extraor- 
dinary dividends they might create a disturbance that at this 
time might be hurtful. 

In section 6 a revolving fund of $500,000,000 is provided for to 
meet any expenses that the Government might deem necessary 
in carrying out to the fullest extent the purposes of Federal 
control. 

And this $500,000,000 revolving fund might be added to by any 
net railway operating income in excess of the standard return. 

The railroads under section T are authorized, with the ap- 
proval of the President for purposes of reorganization in receiv- 
ership or for meeting maturing obligations, and for other legal 
purposes, to issue such bonds, notes, equipment trust certificates, 
and other forms of securities as may be deemed consistent with 
public interest. 

And the President is further authorized to purchase “all or 
any part of such securities at a price not exceeding par, and may 
sell such securities, whenever in his judgmeut it is desirable, at 
prices not less than the cost thereof.” This is done in order to 
contribute to the stabilizing of the market and to avoid the dan- 
gers incident to such securities being allowed to be manipulated 
entirely by corporations or individuals during. this period of 
necessary monopolization of financing by the Government. 

Now, Mr: President, we come to the next question which, 
perhaps, gave the committee the greatest difficulty—the rate- 
making question, The trend of all regulation under the commis- 
sion in reference to rates was to stabilize them, to make cer- 
tain, as nearly as may be; rates and classifications and to elimi- 
nate the dangers: of fluctuation. The whole rate structure as 
now obtains is so intimately interwoven with the commercial 
life of the country that a radical disturbance might result in 
disaster. It might create such confusion and embarrassment as 
a consequence as to jeopurdize, if not destroy, the purposes of 
this bill. This has reference, of course, to the conditions in 
which we now find ourselves, the emergency that is now upon us. 

It may be that the system. and machinery of rate making is 
altogether wrong, that tares are in the wheat. The question is, 
Is this the time to eliminate them? 

It is of course true that to avoid congestion or to remedy con- 
gestion, to mobilize and move the freight and traffic of this coun- 
try expeditiously and satisfactorily it will become necessary to 
establish new routings and new rates. It may also become neces- 
sary to care for unforeseen increases and expenses to increase 
the revenue of the carriers by an increase of rates. 

The difficulty presented therefore to the committee was that 
of the two conflicting principles—one to maintain as far as pes- 
sible the stability of rates, the other to grant the power to 
change rates to meet the changed conditions incident to the 
emergency now on us, Therefore a compromise: was reached as 
embodied in this bill, to the effect that the rules, regulations, 
classifications, and rates as now obtain in the: tariffs filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall continue, except 
where tlie Director General deems it in the interests of the 
public and for the carrying out of the purposes of this war- 
emergency act, to initiate new rates and new routings. to meet 
that condition. And in the event of a new rate and a new routing 
being initiated, upon complaint the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is still vested with the power to review the rates as here- 
tofore and make their findings and orders as heretofore. 

In other words, the progressive stages of the legislation re- 
garding rate regulation had in the interest of rate stability 
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gradually taken away from the carriers in practical effect the 
power to initiate rates except upon the prior approval of the 


commission. That power is now restored to the Director Gen- 
eral, subject, however, to the review of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

The bill provides—and to this I invite the attention of the 
Senators, aud particularly the attention of the Senator from 
Towa—that a railroad or railroads, system or systems, or any 
part thereof, may be rejected or released from Federal control 
prior to July 1, 1918, and it is probable that quite a per cent of 
the railroads will not be taken under Federal control. Some 
difficulty may arise as to the adjustment of the two rate-making 
forces that will then exist. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will have jurisdiction, as now, over such roads as are not 
taken over, governed by the regulating statutes now existing, 
while a radical modification will be in existence in reference to 
the Government-controlled roads. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad the Senator from South 
Carolina emphasized the point he has just made. He will re- 
member, of course, that I was one of the members of the com- 
mittee who did not accept the amendment which now appears 
in the bill; and the thought just suggested by the Senator was 
one of the reasons which compelled me to dissent from it. 

I offered an amendment, out of which probably the con- 
promise grew, which provided—and I shall offer it again on 
the floor of the Senate—that as to rates for general commerce, 
not rates for Government troops or Government property, the 
President should have no other power than is now exercised by 
the carriers. If that amendment had been adopted—as I hope 
it will be adopted when it comes to the Senate—the difficulty 
pointed out just now by the Senator from South Carolina would 
disappear, and we would not have two tribunals making rates 
for the transportation of property in general commerce, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Mr. President, the reason 
why I called the Senator’s attention to it was that this diffi- 
culty occurred to me in my investigations of this matter while I 
was preparing myself for the effort that I am now making. I 
was desirous that the Senate should know the problems sought 
to be solved in the bill; upon the Senate in part rests the 
responsibility of its ultimate solution. I shall not comment on 
this. I am calling attention to the fact that if, as now seems to 
be probable, a considerable per cent of the roads are left outside 
of Government control, they will, ipso facto, be under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, while the bal- 
ance of the roads, with which they cooperate and exchange 
freight and move and do the commerce of the country, will be 
under another jurisdiction. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. It would seem that the simpler solution of 
that problem would be to provide in this bill that all the lines 
of transportation should be taken over and operated under one 
system by the Government. 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. The alternative whether all 
shall be operated by the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
whether they shall all be operated by the Government is the 
question, it seems to me, that will appeal to the intelligence of 
this body. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I want to say in that regard 
that I offered in the committee, and I have now presented to 
lie on the table of the Senate, an amendment which provides 
that there can be no competition between the Government and 
privately owned railroads. In other words, it provides—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator means 
that there should be no competition. Of course there can not 
be, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, I meant that there should be none, 
rather than that there could be none. It provides that as to 
any independent line—that is, a line not owned or operated or 
controlled by another line—if its trunk-line competitor is, or 
its trunk-line competitors are, taken over and operated by the 
Government, then this line shall also be taken over and operated 
by the Government and shall be entitled to all the benefits of 
the provisions of this bill. There is no other way of even ap- 
proaching justice, in my judgment, 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have a very distinct recollection of the 
amendment to which the Senator from Iowa has referred, and 
one of the very great difficulties that I had in passing upon it 
was to determine when the one road was in competition with 
the other. I should like to have the Senator advise the Senate, 
if he can, how many roads would be taken under that plan 
which would not be taken under the present bill, or how many 
would be left out. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Sonth Carolina. If the Senator will pardon 
me, I have only a few minutes more. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Allow me to answer that question for a mo- 
ment, because the Senator from Ohio has asked it as though it 
were difficult to answer. It is not. 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall be very glad to hear the explana- 
tion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is very, very easy to determine whether 
one railroad competes with another or with others for business. 
That is a question of fact which mere observation always set- 
tles. The other question which the Senator proposes, and which 
I suppose was not really directed to me, is, How do we know 
what roads have been taken over and what roads have not 
been? I can not answer that question. Because nobody knows 
what roads have been taken over. That is one of the difficul- 
ties about this whole thing up to the present time. There has 
not been a definite notice given to any railroad company in the 
United States that it has been taken over and its operation 
assumed by the Government. There have been general notices 
given to all the railroads, which, however, the Director Gen- 
eral—and I can easily see how he reached that conclusion—de- 
clared were sent out as matters of form and were not intended 
to fix the attitude of the Government toward the properties 
owned by the companies to which the notices were sent. 

Mr. POMERENE rose. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I shall have to insist upon 
proceeding. I have only a few more remarks to make. How- 
ever, I would like before leaving the point that is now at issue 
to call attention to the conclusion that seems to have been 
reached by some of the Senators, which is that it has had to 
throw the Government in entire control in the rate-fixing field 
with the commission. I should like to throw out this sugges- 
tion without comment for the Senators to be thinking upon 
pending such time as the final decision on that point. You 
must also take into consideration the purpose for which this bill 
was drafted. It is to keep the confidence of the shipping public 
in the stability of their rates as nearly untouched as may be. 
You and I can theorize, but you know and I know that there is 
no more terrific influence which can be brought to bear upon 
the machinery of commerce or finance than uncertainty as to 
the methods under which they are to do business, and as long 
as that is subject to violent fluctuation and uncertainty you are 
likely to paralyze the very sinews upon which this war is to be 
determined. 

A majority of the committee agreed that the period at which 
Federal control should terminate should be 18 months after 
the declaration of peace. 

This length of time was given because if between the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the termination of the 18-month period 
conditions should be obvious that demanded treatment, a suffi- 
cient time should be provided to meet the conditions thus arising. 

Railroad operations during the war have made radical changes 
imperative to meet the emergency. Everything, every force and 
energy of the American people, should be held in readiness for 
the service of the Government in protecting itself and in main- 
taining its institutions. 

Every necessary grant of power should be given to accom- 
plish this purpose, and the powers thus granted should be used 
with all the wisdom and care that the executors and adminis- 
trators of these powers can command. They should exercise 
these powers with the same care, hesitancy, and scrutiny with 
which we grant them, because the fate of the American people 
in the wise execution of these powers is precedent to the ex- 
tension of still further powers. 

The Nation is willing to sacrifice and is sacrificing whatever 
it is called upon to sacrifice for the supreme purpose in view ; but 
it must be borne in mind that the sacrifices now made are for 
the successful prosecution of the war. When success shall come, 
as it will come, the problem of readjustment, of gathering up the 
lines that have fallen during this period of conflict, the prose- 
cution of business upon the return of peace can not deter- 
mined until that time. We are now meeting the abnormal con- 


ditions growing out of the war, and meeting them with prin- 
ciples radically opposed to the principles invoked and operated 
during times of peace. 
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Democracy is making the supremest sacrificate that can be 
made, temporary suspension of certain precious principles, in 
order that she may perpetually preserve those principles for her 
progress and development in times of peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Henvenson in the chair). 
The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and 
open to amendment, 


Mr. THOMAS. If there is no further important business be- 
fore the Senate I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 
12, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 11, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Rey. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 

Heavenly Father, new every morning is the love our wakening 
and uprising prove. Be with us in our conscious thought 
throughout the day. And renew within us our homage to 
Thee, our interest in our work, our ‘fidelity to duty, our fealty 
to honor, and our loyalty to our country. As disciples of Jesus 
the Redeemer we ask these things. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 9, and 
Sunday, February 10, was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Rrconb an article by Vernon C. Barker, entitled“ The 
Criminal v. International Law.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an article en- 
titled The Criminal v. International Law.” Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. REAVIS. To ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the Recoxp a newspaper 
article written by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND] 
concerning the trip to the Hawaiian Islands of the congres- 
sional party recently made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Reavis] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by ‘printing an article written by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Branp] on his observations in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Is there objection? [After à pause. The Chair hears 
pone. 

JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk's desk. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent ‘resolution 35. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House o: 
. on Monday, the 11th day of February, 1918, at 12 
o'clock and 30 minutes in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving 
such communication as ‘the President of the United States shall be 
Pleased to make to them. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. To reserve the right to object. I desire to ask 
the gentleman from North Carolina if he thinks so important a 
resolution as this should be considered with so few Members of 
the House here? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, I rather think this could be considered 
and after that the gentleman could have a roll call if he desires. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a panse.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
Tution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BARNHART, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 


point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. I 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of 
order, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment the following resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 35. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House ot 
apan pecat ae on Monday, the 11th day of February, 1918, at 12 o'clock 

30 minutes in the afternoon for the purpose of receiving such com- 
er ne as the President of the United States shall be pleased to 
make to them. 


ENROLLED JOINT ‘RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: ot NG 

S. J. Res. 128. Joint resolution granting to certain persons in 
the active war service an extension of time within which appli- 
cation for insurance may be made under section 401 of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department.“ approved 
e 2, 1914, ns amended by the act -approved October 6, 

HOUSING FOR SHIPYARD EMPLOYEES. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. The House automatically resolves itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3389. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, as I understand from the 
statement of the Chair, the House will go into the Committee 
erie House on the state of the Union automatically on 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair made a mistake. The bill is to be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not understand 
sone aor Rah Under what rule is it to be considered in the 

ouse? 

The SPEAKER. Why, the ordinary rule. The Chair has got 
the thing wrong the second time. ‘This bill is to be considered 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the agreement, I think, was 
to this effect, that the bill be made a special order following the 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill and that the House 
amendment by way of a substitute to the Senate bill should be 
considered as an original bill, There is only one section in the 
bill, and it was farther agreed that it should be considered by 
paragraphs under the five-minute rule. I suppose it is in order 
to move to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of this bill (S. 3389). 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Missouri a question, or rather to make a statement. 
While it was agreed that the bill should be considered under the 
five-minute rule that did not preclude the right of general de- 
bate on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what the Chair would hold 
if he were presiding over the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. GILLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will read the order: 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, by unanimous consent. 

Ordered, That consideration of the bill S. 3389 shall be in order 
immedately after the final disposition of the bill (H. R. 9314) making 

ropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service, etc, ; that the 
ouse substitute for said Senate bill (S. 3389) shall be considered in 
lieu thereof, as an original bill, and that said substitute shall be con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
under ‘the flve-minute rule and read by paragraphs for amendments. 

Mr. GILLETT. May I ask the gentleman from Missouri— 
2 gentleman did not intend by thut to cut off all general de- 

te? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; and before going into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union I was 
going to ask unanimous consent that general debate in the Com- 
inittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union may be- 
confined to two hours, the debate to be upon the merits of the 
bill, half of the time to be controlled by myself and the other 
half by the ranking minority member, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I have had a 
number of requests for time on the bill, and it was thought by 
those who have talked to me about it that they would Hke to 
have at least two hours of general debate, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I think there would be no dis- 
position not to agree that the debate be confined to the bill. I 
expect we would agree to that, but I think the gentleman would 
admit that on an important bill of this kind there ought to be a 
liberal amount of general debate if it was confined to the bil. 
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If we are to have liberal debate under the 
fiveazninute rule, could we not compromise on an hour and a half 
on a side? 

Mr. GILLETT. 
gentleman’s own committee want about two hours for general 
debate. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 


Mr. KITCHIN. 


The gentleman says that the members of the 


On my side of the House. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to conclude 
the consideration of the bill and pass it to-day, if possible, on 
account of the emergency; and I would be very glad if we could 
confine the general debate to an hour and a half on a side and 
have liberal debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I will agree to that. We 
want to get the bilkthrough. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate in the Committee on the Whole House on the 
state of the Union be limited to an hour and a half and the 
debate confined to tlie merits of the bill, one half of the time to 
be controlled by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] 
and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman asking for an hour and a 
half altogether? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
hours altogether. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] asks unanimous consent that the general debate on 
this bill be limited to three hours, of which he will control 
an hour and a half and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Greene] an hour and a half. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. The House resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MASON. I understood the gentleman to ask unanimous 
consent that the debate was to be limited to the merits of the 
hill. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MASON. I did not so understand the Speaker. 
desire to object. 

: The SPEAKER. To what does the gentleman desire to ob- 
ect? 

Mr. MASON. If the unanimous consent goes to the point of 
discussion as to the merits of this bill? 

The SPEAKER, The unanimous-consent request was for 
three hours of general debate, an hour and a half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Missouri and an hour and a half 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE], and that 
debate be limited to the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MASON. I object. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think that the gentleman from Illinois 
can understand the imperative need of passing this bill as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. MASON. I quite agree with you. 

The SPEAKE It is not debatable. 

Mr, ALEXAN ER, Mr. Speaker, I move that the osin 
debate on this bill be limited to three hours. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point of order that the motion is 
not in order. You can not do that by a motion. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman making a motion? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. He was attempting to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia IMr. SAUN- 
DERS] Will take the chair. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Cammittee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3389) to authorize and empower the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, 
lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire impreved or unimproved 
land, houses, buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the House is 
now automatically in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union pursuant to the unanimous-consent order. 
Ths gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] asks unanimous 
cox sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. IS 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

fr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, it is now about 20 min- 
utes after 12 o'clock, and in a very few minutes the President 
of the United States is expected to be here to address the House, 


‘An hour and a half on a side—three 


If so, I 


and it will not, be possible now in presenting this bill to have 
that attention which the importance of the subject demands. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much appropriation does the bill carry? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The bill carries an authorization of 
$50,000,000, to be expended in providing housing facilities at the 
shipyards of the United States at which ships are being built 
for the Government now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield 
io the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have one question to ask. I 
wanted to know if he intended to press this bill in the excitement 
that is now on? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Oh, no. Mr. 63 I moyé that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
poe that that committee had had under consideration the * 

S. 3389 and had come to no resolution thereon, 


RECESS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House stand in 
recess until 12.25 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess until 12.25 p. m 


JOINT MEETING OF THE SENATE AWD HOUSE. 


At 12 o'clock and 26 minutes p. m. the Doorkeeper, J. J. Sin. 
nott, announced the President pro tempore [Mr. SAULSBURY] 
and the Members of the United States Senate. 

The Members of the House rose. 

The Senate, preceded by the President pre tempore, and by 
their Secretary and Sergeant at Arms, entered the Chamber. 

The President pro tempore took the chair at the right of thé 
Speaker and the Members of the Senate took the seats reserved 
for them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints on behalf of the House 
the following committee: Mr. „Mr. BHERIEY, Mr. WEBB, 
Mr. Drxon, Mr. Mann, Mr. GILLETT, and Mr. CANNON. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore of the Senate. ‘The Chair on 
behalf of the Senate appoints Senators MARTIR, SIMMONS, ROB- 
INSON, OVERMAN, GALLINGER, LODGE, and NELSON, 

At 12 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. the President of the United 
States, escorted by the committee of Senators and Representa- 
tives, entered the Hall of the House and stood at the Clerk’s 
desk, amid prolonged applause. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the Sixty-fifth Congress, I 
present the President of the United States. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The PRESIDENT. Gentlemen of the Congress, on the eighth 
of January I had the honor of addressing yon on the objects of 
the war as our people conceive them. The Prime Minister of 
Great Britain had spoken in similar terms on the fifth of Jan- 
uary. To these addresses the German Chancellor replied on the 
twenty-fourth and Count Czernin, for Austria, on the same day. 
It is gratifying to have our desire so promptly realized that all 
exchanges of view on this great matter should be made in the 
hearing of all the world. 

Count Czernin’s reply, which is directed chiefly to my own ad- 
dress of the eighth of January, is uttered in a very friendly tone. 
He finds in my statement a sufficiently encouraging approach 
to the views of his own Government to justify him in believing 
that it furnishes a basis for a more detailed discussion of pur- 
poses by the two Governments. He is represented to have inti- 
mated that the views he was expressing had been communicuted 
to me beforehand and that I was aware of them at the tigne he 
was uttering them; but in this I am sure be was misunder- 
stood. I had received no intimation of what he intended to say. 
There was, of course, no reason why he should communicate 
privately with me. I am quite content to be one of his public 
audience. 

Count von Hertling's reply is, I must say, very vague and 
very confusing. It is full of equivocal phrases and leads it is 
not clear where. But it is certainly in a very different tone 
from that of Count Czernin, and apparently of an opposite 
purpose. It confirms, I am sorry to say, rather than removes, 
the unfortunate impression made by what we had learned of 
the conferences at Brest-Litovsk. His discussion and accept- 
ance of our general principles lead him to no practical condlu- 
sions. He refuses to apply them to the substantive items which 
must constitute the y of any final settlement. He is jealous 
of international action and of international counsel. He 
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accepts, he says, the principle of public diplomacy, but he 
appears to insist that it be confined, at any rate in this case, 
to generalities and that the several particular questions of 
territory and sovereignty, the several questions upon whose 
settlement must depend the acceptance of peace by the twenty- 
three states now engaged in the war, must be discussed and set- 
tied, not in general counsel, but severally by the nations most 
immediately concerned by interest or neighborhood. He agrees 
that the seas should be free, but looks askance at any limita- 
tion to that freedom by international action in the interest of 
the common order. He would without reserve be glad to see 
economic barriers removed between nation and nation, for that 
could inno way impede the ambitions of the military party with 
whom hè seems constrained to keep on terms. Neither does 
he raise objection to a limitation of armaments. That matter 
will be settled of itself, he thinks, by the economic conditions 
which must follow the war. But the German colonies, he 
demands, must be returned without debate. He will discuss 
with no one but the representatives of Russia what disposition 
shall be made of the peoples and the lands of the Baltic 
provinces; with no one but the Government of France the 
“ conditions ” under which French territory shall be evacuated ; 
and only with Austria what shall be done with Poland. In 
the determination of all questions affecting the Balkan states 
he defers, as I understand him, to Austria and Turkey; and 
with regard to the agreements to be entered into ‘concerning 
the non-Turkish peoples of the present Ottoman Empire, to the 
Turkish authorities themselves. After a settlement all around, 
effected in this fashion, by individual barter and concession, 
he would have no objection, if I correctly interpret his state- 
ment, to a league of nations which would undertake to hold the 
new balance of power steady against external disturbance. 

It must be evident to everyone who understands what this war 
has wrought in the opinion and temper of the world that no 
general peace, no peace worth the infinite sacrifices of these 
years of tragical suffering, can possibly be arrived at in any 
such fashion. [Applause.] The method the German Chancel- 
lor proposes is the method of the Congress of Vienna. We can- 
not and will not return to that. What is at stake now is the 
peace of the world. What we are striving for is a new interna- 
tional order based upon broad and universal principles of right 
and justice—no mere peace of shreds and patches. Is it pos- 
sible that Count von Hertling does not see that, does not grasp 
it, is in fact living in his thought in a world dead and gone? 
Has he utterly forgotten the Reichstag Resolutions of the nine- 
teenth of July, or does he deliberately ignore them? They spoke 
of the conditions of a general peace, not of national aggrandize- 
ment or of arrangements between state and state. The peace 
of the world depends upon the just settlement of each of the 
several problems to which I adverted in my recent address to 
the Congress. I, of course, do not mean that the peace of the 
world depends upon the acceptance of any particular set of 
suggestions as to the way in which those problems are to be 
dealt with. I mean only that those problems each and all 
affect the whole world; that unless they are dealt with in a 
spirit of unselfish and unbiased justice, with a view to the 
wishes, the natural connections, the racial aspirations, the se- 
curity, and the peace of mind of the peoples involved, no per- 
manent peace will have been attained. They cannot be dis- 
cussed separately or in corners. None of them constitutes a 
private or separate interest from which the opinion of the world 
may be shut out. Whatever affects the peace affects mankind, 
and nothing settled by military force, if settled wrong, is settled 
at all. [Applause.] It will presently have to be reopened. 

Is Count von Hertling not aware that he is speaking in the 
court of mankind, that all the awakened nations of the world 
now sit in judgment on what every public man, of whatever 
nation, may say on the issues of a conflict which has spread to 
every @egion of the world? The Reichstag Resolutions of July 
themselves frankly accepted the decisions of that court. There 
shall be no anpexations, no contributions, no punitive damages. 
Peoples are not to be handed about from one sovereignty to an- 
other by an international conference or an understanding be- 
tween rivals and antagonists. National aspirations must be 
respected ; peoples may now be dominated and governed only by 
their own consent. Self-determination ” is not a mere phrase. 
It is an imperative principle of action, which statesmen will 
henceforth ignore at their peril. We can not have general peace 
for the asking, or by the mere arrangements of a peace con- 
ference. It cannot be pieced together out of individual under- 
standings between powerful states. All the parties to this war 
must join in the settlement of every issue anywhere involved 
in it [applause]; because what we are seeking is a peace that 
we can all unite to guarantee and maintain and every item of 
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it must be submitted to the common judgment whether it be 
right and fair, an act of justice, rather than a bargain between 
sovereigns. 

The United States has no desire to interfere in European 
affairs or to act as arbiter in European territorial disputes. She 
would disdain to take advantage of any internal weakness or 


disorder to impose her own will upon another people. She is 
quite ready to be shown that the settlements she has suggested 
are not the best or the most enduring. They are only her own 
provisional sketch of principles and of the way in which they 
should be applied. But she entered this war because she was 
made a partner, whether she would or not, in the sufferings and 
indignities inflicted by the military masters of Germany, against 
the peace and security of mankind; and theconditions of peace 
will touch her as nearly as they will touch any other nation to 
which is entrusted a leading part in the maintenance of civiliza- 
tion. She can not see her way to peace until the causes of this 
war are removed, its renewal rendered as nearly as may be 
impossible. 

This war had its roots in the disregard of the rights of small 
nations and of nationalities which lacked the union and the 
force to make good their claim to determine their own allegiances 
and their own forms of political life. Covenants must now be 
entered into which will render such things impossible for the 
future; and those covenants must be backed by the united force 
of all the nations that love justice and are willing to maintain 
it at any cost, [Applause.] If territorial settlements and the 
political relations of great populations which have not the 
organized power to resist are to be determined by the contracts 
of the powerful governments which consider themselves most 
directly affected, as Count von Hertling proposes, why may not 
economic questions also? It has come about in the altered 
world in which we now find ourselves that justice and the rights 
of peoples affect the whole field of international dealing as 
much as access to raw materials and fair and equal conditions 
of trade. Count von Hertling wants the essential bases of com- 
mercial and industrial life to be safeguarded by common agree- 
ment and guarantee, but he can not expect that to be conceded 
him if the other matters to be determined by the articles of 
peace are not handled in the same way as items in the final 
accounting. He cannot ask the benefit of common agreement in 
the one field without according it in the other. I take it for 
granted that he sees that separate and selfish compacts with 
regard to trade and the essential materials of manufacture 
would afford no foundation for peace. Neither, he may rest 
assured, will separate and selfish compacts with regard to 
provinces and peoples. 

Count Czernin seems to see the fundamental elements of peace 
with clear eyes and does not seek to obscure them. He sees 
that an independent Poland, made up of all the indisputably 
Polish peoples who lie contiguous to one another, is a matter of 
European concern and must of course be conceded; that Bel- 
gium must be evacuated and restored, no matter what sacri- 
fices and concessions that may involve; and that national aspira- 
tions must be satisfied, even within his own Empire, in the 
common interest of Europe and mankind. If he is silent about 
questions which touch the interest and purpose of his allies more 
nearly than they touch those of Austria only, it must of course 
be because he feels constrained, I suppose, to defer to Germany 
and Turkey in the circumstances. Seeing and conceding, as 
he does, the essential principles involved and the necessity of 
candidly applying them, he naturally feels that Austria can 
respond to the purpose of peace as expressed by the United 
States with less embarrassment than could Germany. He 
would probably have gone much farther had it not been for the 
embarrassments of Austria's alliances and of her dependence 
upon Germany. 

After all the test of whether it is possible for either Govern- 
ment to go any further in this comparison of views is simple 
and obvious. The principles to be applied are these: 

First, that each part of the final settlement must be based 
upon the essential justice of that particular case and upon such 
adjustments as are most likely to bring a peace that will be 
permanent; 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels 
and pawns in a game [applause], even the great game, now 
forever discredited, of the balance of power; but that 

Third, every territorial settlement involved in this war must 
be made in the interest and for the benefit of the populations 
concerned, and not as a part of any mere adjustment or com- 
promise of claims amongst rival states; and 

Fourth, that all well defined national aspirations shall be 
accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them 
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without introducing new or perpetuating old elements of discord 
and antagonism that would be likely in time to break the peace 
of Europe and consequently of the world. s 

A general peace erected upon such foundations ean be dis- 
cussed. Until such a peace can be secured we have no choice 
but to go on. [Applause.] So far as we can judge, these prin- 
ciples that we regarded as fundamental are already everywhere 
necepted os imperative except among the spokesmen of the mili- 
tury and annexationist party in Germany. If they have any- 
where else been rejeeted, the objectors have not been sufficiently 
numerous or influential to make their voices recently audible. 
The tragical circumstance is that this one party in Germany is 
apparently willing and able to send millions of men to their 
. gi prevent what all the world now sees to be just. [Ap- 
plause. s 

I would not be a true spokesman of the people of the United 
States if I did not say once more that we entered this war upon 
no small occasion, and that we can never turn back from a course 
chosen upon principle. [Applause.] Our resources are in part 
mobilized now, and we shall not pause until they are mobilized 
in their entirety. [Applause.] Our armies are rapidly going 
to the fighting front, and will go more and more rapidly. Our 
whole strength will be put into this war of emanelpation— 
emancipation from the threat and attempted mastery of selfish 
groups of autocratic rulers—whatever the difficulties and pres- 
ent partial delays. We are indomitable in our power of in- 
dependent action and can in no circumstances consent to live 
in a world governed by intrigue and force. [Applause.] We 
believe that our own desire for a’ new internatioflal order under 
which reason and justice and the common interests of mankind 
shall prevail is the desire of enlightened men everywhere. 
Without that new order the world will be without peace and 
human life will lack tolerable conditions of existence and de- 
velopment. Having set our hand to the task of achieving it, we 
shall not turn back, 

I hope that it is not necessary for me to add that no word of 
what I have said is intended as a threat. That is not the tem- 
per of our people. I have spoken thus only that the whole 
world may know the true spirit of America—that men every- 
where may know that our passion for justice and for self-govern- 
ment is no mere passion of words but a passion which, once set 
in action, must be satisfied. [Applause.] The power of the 
United States is a menace to no nation or people. It will never 
be used in aggression or for the aggrandizement of any selfish 
interest of our own, It springs out of freedom and is for the 
service of freedom. [Prolonged applause.] 


At 12 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m. the President retired from 
the Hall of the House. 
At 12 o'clock and 46 minutes p. m. the Speaker announced 
that the joint session had dissolved. 
Thereupon the President pro tempore and Members of the 
Senate returned to their Chamber. 
HOUSING FOR EMPLOYEES OF SHIPYARDS. 


Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for 
unanimous consent that the general debate on this bill be 
limited to three hours, to be confined to the subject matter of 
the bill, one half to be controlled by myself and the other half 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri renews his 
request for unanimous consent that the general debate on this 
bill be limited to three hours, one half to be controlled by him- 
self and the other half by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Greene], and that the debate be confined to the subject 
matter of the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a question of order, 
can the House automatically resolve itself? 

The SPEAKER. Because of the rule, under a previous order 
of the House, printed on the first page of the Calendar. The 
House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers] in the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (3. 3389) to authorize and empower the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to pur- 
chase, lease, requisition, and otherwise acquire improved or 
unimproved lands, houses, buildings, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Sauxnrns of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
S. 3389, which the Clerk will report by title. 


How 


The Clerk rend as follows: 


A.bill (S. 3389) to authorize and empower the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisition, 
or otherwise acquire improved er unimproved land, houses, buildings, 
and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ANDER] is recognized. 

Mr, ALEXANDER, Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
detain the committee long in the discussion of the provisions 
of this bill. This is a Senate bill that was referred to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries on the 21st 
day of January. It bas been given quite careful consideration 
by the committee, and was reported back to the House on the 
4th day of February. j 

After considering the provisions of the Senate bill, various 
amendments were suggested in committee, and it was thought 
best to report to the House an amendment by way of a substi- 
tute for the Senate bill. A careful reading of the provisions 
of the Senate bill and a comparison with the provisions of the 
House substitute will disclose, I think, that there is no funda- 
menny difference between the Senate bill and the House sub- 
stitute. 

In the House substitute we undertake to express more clearly 
and comprehensively the powers intended to be conferred by the 
Senate bill. Under the provisions of the shipping act the Ship- 
ping Board is given power to build ships. What are the implied 
powers of the Shipping Board under the express power con- 
ferred to build ships it is not necessary to speculate. The 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, in 
undertaking to carry out and exercise the powers conferred by 
the law, finds it necessary to provide houses for the workmen 
in our shipyards and we wish to remove every doubt as re- 
gards their power to do so. Just how the work may be done, 
whether the Government in the first instance shall buy the 
land, erett the houses, and rent them to the-employees, or loan 
money to persons, firms, or corporations for that purpose, is a 
question the committee did not undertake to deal with, for the 
reason that the problems in the different shipyards are different ; 
the local conditions are different, and the policy that might be 
best ae applied to one shipyard might hot be wise if applied to 
another. 

You will note in subdivision (d) that we give the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation the power to loan money to persons, firms, 
and corporations, to be utillzed in providing housing facilities 
for workmen engaged in building ships for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, 

The committee discussed the question whether or not it would 
be practicable to place Limitations on that power in the bill. 
Obviously it would be desirable if practicable. Representatives 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation came before the committee 
and outlined their plans, which are quite comprehensive and 
businesslike, and if carried out I am quite sure will safeguard 
the interests of the Government so far as it is possible to do so. 

We should not overlook the fact, however, that this is an emer- 
gency proposition; that these houses must be built as speedily 
as possible; that in some localities after the war the shipbuild- 
ing industry may not be as flourishing as it is now, the demand 
for houses may not be as great as now, and a loss will result to 
the Government. The Emergency Fleet Corporation does not 
know of any way to safeguard the Government against that pos- 
sible loss. What we are interested in primarity is that this 
money shall be spent where the need is greatest and that it shall 
be economically spent; that waste will not occur in the expendi- 
tures for housing as it has occurred already in some shipyards, 
if not all of them, in other activities. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? J 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will it disturb the gentleman 
if I interrupt him now? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the committee given con- 
sideration to the advisability of providing in the law somewhere 
that contracts shall be awarded after advertising in the usual 
lawful way? 

Mr. 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 


8 ER. No; the committee has not, because the 
committee does not regard it as practicable to do so in view of 
the emergency and the uncertainties in the labor and material 
markets 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
that some discussion has arisen, we might say advanced almost 
to the point of scandal, with regard to the awarding of con- 
tracts carrying a percentage plus commission, instead of having 
contracts awarded according to law, after advertisement. That 
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seems to have been an impediment in the way of the present 
Shipping Board’s operations. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is the most desirable plan, if it 
did not involve any delay. But these scandals, I will say, which 
have developed recently in connection with operations in certain 
shipyards, and especially Hog Island, can not be prevented 
unless the Emergency Fleet Corporation has direct and complete 
supervision and control over the expenditure of money, and I 
think that is what we all desire. 

Now, if the gentleman will pardon me I will proceed. This 
bill provides ? 

That the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
is hereby authorized and empowered within the limits of the amounts 
herein authorized 

(a) To purchase, lease, requisition, or acquire by condemnation or 
otherwise any improved or unimproved land or any interest therein suit- 
able for the construction thereon of houses for the use of 2 1 of 
shipyards in which ships are being constructed for the United States. 

Ð) To construct on such land houses and all other necessary or 
convenient facilities, upon such conditions and at such price as may be 
determined, and to sell, lease, or excha such houses, land, and facill- 
ties upon such terms and conditions as it may determine. 

In some instances it may not be necessary to acquire the fee 
simple title to the land, hence the bill provides that the board 
are authorized 

(e) To purchase, lease, requisition, or acquire by condemnation or 
otherwise any houses or other buildings, together with the land on 
which the same are erected, or any interest therein, and all necessa 
and proper fixtures and furnishings therefor; to manage, repair, sell, 
lease, or exchange such lands, houses, buildings, fixtures, and furnish- 
ings upon such terms and conditions as it may determine to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 

4 ) To make loans to persons, firms, or corporations im such manner 
and upon such terms as it may determine from time to time to provide 
houses for the employees of such shipyards. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Just for a question, 

Mr. DOWELL, How much is it anticipated by the committee 
will be used for these pw 82 ` 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The bill carries an authorization of 
$50,000,000. I think the survey made by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation up to this time, if their plans are carried out, would 
involve an expenditure of less then that sum. I think their 
plans, as stated by Mr. Hurley in the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate, in the investigation of the 
Shipping Board, involves the expenditure of $35,000,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think the gentleman did not get the mean- 
ing of my question. For the services just suggested by the gen- 
tleman, for the loaning to private persons to furnish equipment, 
how much will be required? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They have made no definite estimate yet. 
They can not say. The purpose is only to provide housing 
facilities at those shipyards where such facilities are absolutely 
necessary. If the difficulties can be solved by improving the 
means of transportation from the centers of population to the 
shipyards, it is preferable to do it in that way, because they 
recognize the probable loss in any investment made in housing 
facilities at the shipyards. But the problem is a difficult one. 
It had to be met in England. The testimony before our com- 
mittee was to the effect that England has spent more than 
$700,000,000 to house employees, not only in the shipyards but 
in those centers where her war industries are being carried on. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not wish to interrupt the thread of the 
gentleman’s argument, but I wish at some time he would tell us 
why this legislation is necessary. I supposed that the ship- 
building corporation already had the legal power. Of course, 
I appreciate that an appropriation is necessary; but I won- 
dered if the gentleman would at some time in his remarks dis- 
cuss the question of the lack of power now in the corporation 
and whether it is necessary to pass this bill to give them this 
power. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The only power the corporation has un- 
der existing law is to build ships. 

Mr. GILLETT. And to establish shipyards. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Of course, their legal department has 
advised them, so I understand, that they, may exercise all the 
powers necessary to carry out the power to build ships; but I 
question whether or not it was the intent of Congress to vest 
in them the comprehensive powers that are intended to be con- 
veyed by this bill, and I have béen advised to the effect that 
the counsel for the shipyards where some of these housing 
facilities are to be provided question the power of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, without 
the enactment of this legislation, to go forward in the develop- 
ment of this housing plan. It would certainly be unfortunate 
if there should be any question about it. 

In every instance where it is practicable I would rather that 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation should loan the money to per- 
sons, firms, or corporations and let them provide the housing 


facilities. The plan suggested before the committee was that 
wherever practicable the shipyards would be required to pro- 
vide the land, free and clear of incumbrance, and generally to 
invest at least 20 per cent of the total cost of the improvements. 
A small corporation would be organized for that purpose. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation would provide that the stock in 
the corporation should be assigned to the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. The Fleet Corporation would name the directors of 
the corporation. The money loaned would be secured by a first- 
mortgage lien on the land and all the improvements placed on 
the land. The Emergency Fleet Corporation would have control 
of the housing, the renting, and all the facilities. In other 
words, the purpose and intent is to provide the housing, but 
without any profit to the shipyards out of the housing proposi- 
tion itself. 

Pbk DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for just one question 

ere? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under this plan of loaning, is it the purpose 
of the committee, or do I understand the committee are en- 
tirely satisfied that all of this money will be returned again to 
this corporation making a loan, and if a loan is made that it 
will be entirely secure so far as the investment is concerned? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think not, for this reason: A shipyard 
under contract to build ships is not willing to secure the Gov- 
ernment by a first-mortgage lien not only upon the land on 
which the housing facilities are to be erected but on the whole 
of their shipbuilding plant. They are not willing to do that. 
They do not care to involve their shipbuilding plant proper in 
possible loss, but they are willing to purchase the land and give 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation a first-mortgage lien upon it, let 
the improvements be made with funds provided by the board, 
and finally in the liquidation, if it takes the land in order to 
make the Government whole, very well and good. But, as I 
say, that is one proposition that the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion is considering, and the committee did not think it prac- 
ticable to write into the law all the provisions and limitations 
under which these loans should be made. As far as the hear- 
ings go, Mr. Flannery, who is the director of housing; Mr. Hurley, 
the president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation ; and all officers 
who will be charged with the duty of carrying out the housing 
scheme directly interested are keenly alive to the importance 
of protecting the interests of the Government to the utmost. At 
the same time they are not unmindful of the fact that there 
will be ultimate loss to the Government unless improvements 
are made in communities that are growing, where the industry 
will not languish after the war, and where real estate values 
and the demand for houses will be stable or possibly increase. 

Now, I will take just a few minutes to show the conditions at 
present. There are now about 180,000 men employed in the 
shipyards, according to a statement made before the committee 
by Admiral Bowles. 

Mr. FOSS. How many shipyards are there? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. One hundred and thirty-odd now de- 
voted to building ships for the Government. 

Mr. FOSS. Does this housing of employees provide for 
housing their families? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Flannery, director of housing, has 
that in view. It will be necessary to make provision for the 
employees and their families where the men are married; and 
where the men are unmarried they may be properly housed and 
cared for in clubhouses, or in some such way. 

Mr. FOSS. Is it the intention to have the Shipping Board 
fix up some standard house to be built by private corporation 
or by the Government? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. A housing commission has given 
great consideration to this question. Plans will depend on the 
location of the houses and whether or not we may expect them 
to be permanent in character after the war. 

In New York, on Staten Island they have four yards close 
together. They employ about 5,500 men. They ought to em- 
ploy from 11,000 to 12,000 to utilize their_present facilities to 
their maximum capacity. 

Nou, it is the opinion of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
that the problem may be solved in part by increasing the trans- 
portation facilities. But it is taking too optimistic a view of 
the situation to hope that ample provision for workmen in the 
shipyards on Staten Island will be made in that manner. It is 
very clear that an immense increase in the number of workmen 
must be made not only on Staten Island but at Bristol, Hog 
Island, Sparrows Point, and Newport News, and elsewhere or 
we cannot hope to turn out from four to five million tons of 
shipping this year, which is absolutely necessary if we are to 
provide for the loss of ships by enemy submarines and make 
ample provision for the increasing demand for ships to trans- 
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port our troops and munitions of war and food supplies to the 
ront. 

At Sparrows Point, Md., where the shipyard is capable with 
its present output to work 7,000 men, we only have 3.500 men. 
If we could provide houses for 3,500 more men, says Admiral 
Bowles, manager of the division of steel construction for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, we could obtain 75,000. tons of 
shipping additional at Sparrows shipyard annually. . . 

The Hog Island shipyard, in Pennsylvania just a few miles 
out of Philadelphia, must be provided with ample heusing facili- 
ties to accommodate the workmen. That is a Government ship- 
yard in which the American International Corporation is under 
contract to build for the Government a large fleet of ships. The 
same condition is true at Newark, N. J., where the Submarine 
Boat Co, is under contract to build for the Government. 

At Bristol, Pa., another Government yard is being built under 
the direction of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. At Bristol 
the Merchant Ship Building Corporation is under contract with 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation to build fourteen 9,000-ton 
ships for the Government, 

At Hog Island the American International Corporation is 
under contract with the Emergency Fleet Corporation to build 
fifty 7,500-ton ships and seventy 8,000-ton ships. They are 
now engaged in building the shipyard and providing the 
facilities as agent of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Not 
a keel has been laid yet, but much material has been assem- 
bled. The cost of the work thus far has been enormous 
and the progress very far from satisfactory. The housing 
facilities must be provided for the workmen in this shipyard, 
and as soon as possible if we can hope to have the necessary 
workmen when the yard is completed and the building of ships 
is begun. 

At Newark, N. J., the Submarine Boat Corporation is under 
contract to build for the Emergency Fleet Corporation 150 
5,000-ton ships. In all, 410 ships, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 2,945,000 tons, are under contract to be built at the three 


yards named. ‘These contracts were let by the Emergency. 


Fleet Corporation many months ago, and it is the hope that 
the building of ships may soon go forward at a high rate of 
speed and the building program planned for the present year 
may be completed within the present year. These contracts 
provide for what are termed fabricated ships of standaré types; 
and when once the shipyards are ready the keels of ships may 
be laid and the ships pushed very rapidly to completion. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman said that England had loaned 
money to private corporations for this purpose? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I said that she had expended $700,000,- 

-000 for housing. 

Mr. HUSTED. Loaned it to corporations? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There were different plans in different 
communities, and I would not undertake to state in detail what 
the plans were in each instance. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman stated that the shipyards 
were willing to purchase the land and give the Government a 
rst mortgage? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; 
desirable to do so. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘That would give a mortgage on the 
improvements, as well as the land. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Government would hold a first lien 
on the land and improvements. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: If the shipyards did not continue after 
the war, where would the Government stand?). 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That would be the Government's loss 
if there were no further demand for the houses and would be 
added to the cost of building the ships. We need the ships. 
That is the matter of prime consideration. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Speaking about Sparrows Point, I realize 
that housing facilities must be furnished them in order to get 
their full efficiency. They are building a repair shop for auto- 
mobiles already near the shipyard at Sparrows Point which will 
employ three or four thousand men. Ought there not to be some 
provision for housing these people? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The emergency is to house people em- 
ployed in building ships, and if other industries are being devel- 
oped at Sparrows Point, so much the better, because our invest- 
ment will be that much safer and there may be less loss at 
the end of the war. 

Mr. WALDO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Les. 


in some places it may be more 


Mf WALDO. Can the gentleman state what time it is going 
to take to erect these buildings? Are they going to be built 
immediately ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Not immediately. The plans are now 
under way and the building will begin as soon as authorized 
by Congress. It will take time, of course, to provide housing 
for an army of workmen, 

Mr. WALDO. .How long? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I can not state. We have seen some 
buildings go up in Washington as if by magic, to take care of 
the increased activities of the Government growing out of the 
war; if the buildings are of a temporary nature they can be 
built quickly. If more permanent, it will take longer. At Phil- 
adelphia, I am told, there are ample facilities. The house- 
building industry is dull all over the country at this particular 
time. Our information is to the effect that there will be plenty 
of skilled labor in the building trades available for that pur- 


Mr. HICKS. Can the gentleman inform the House how many 
ships at the present time have been built and turned out by 
the Shipping Board? , 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I can not. If the gentleman will turn 
to part 1 of the hearings before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce in the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation in- 
vestigation, he will find the whole shipbuilding program from 
its inception, set out in great detail. I have not the time to go 
into it now. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. This is a very important matter and I 
want to say that there was a gentleman in my office on Satur- 
day who said he had a large number of houses a short distance 
from Sparrows Point upon which the Government had an option 
and that the Government had renewed the option, and yet they 
have not taken over the property. Is that because they are 
waiting the passage of this bill? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; they have no power yet to take 
that property over. : 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
these houses. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Obviously wherever houses are available, 
they want to take them over. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And they can not do it until this legis- 
lation is passed? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. 
man yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Is there any provision for 
assisting in the housing facilities at navy yards where vessels 
are under construction? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I can not say whether there are any 
funds available for that purpose now or not; I do know that 
the Secretary of.the Navy has the question under considera- 
tion. The Secretary of War has the same problem to solve, 
as it may be necessary to provide housing facilities at points 
where the Government has warehouses for munitions and sup- 
plies; but this proposition of the Shipping Board has been 
under consideration for three months past. They have ad- 
vanced their plans as far as they can until this legislation i! 
enacted, and hence it is important to enact this bill into law 
as speedily as possible. At a conference between the Secretary 
or War and the Secretary of the Navy, the chairman of tha 
Shipping Board, and the Secretary of Labor a few days ago, 
at which were also present Senator FLETCHER, the chaiman of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, and myself, representing 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine, that whole question 
was brought up and discussed in an informal way. The Secre 
taries of War and the Navy called attention to their require 
ments, and if all the departments had coordinated their efforts 
in the first instance and one conerete proposition had been 
worked out and presented to apply to the Army and the Navy 
and the requirements of the Shipping Board, manifestly that 
would have been best, but that has not been done. The Ship- 
ping Board has done so, so far as the needs of the shipyards 
are concerned, and rather than incur delay and change the 
plan it was agreed all around that this proposition should 
go forward. We all agreed that the great problem of this war 
is ships with which to transport our men and munitions and 
foodstuffs to Europe and that the emergency brooks no delay. 
We can not provide ships unless we provide ample facilities 
to build the ships, and we can not provide ample facilities to 
build the ships unless we provide necessary housing for the 
workmen. I feel that to do so and to do it speedily will neces- 
sarily involve loss, loss in the sense that the Government will 
not get back 100 cents for every 100 cents spent in building 


I think there are a couple of hundred of 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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houses, but if we can meet the emergency, and if we caf be 
assured of the expenditure of this money without unnecessary 
waste, the country will have reason to congratulate itself, 

If I had time I would like to discuss conditions at the Hog 
Island shipyard. Perhaps they will be discussed before we get 
through. Up to this time great waste has obtained at Hog 
Island. The contract with the American International Corpora- 
tion was in part framed by Gen. Goethals, but not consummated, 
and afterwards revised with the utmost care by Admiral Capps, 
who succeeded Gen. Goethals as manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, before signing. He thought he had safe- 
guarded in every possible way the interests of the Government. 
He thought when he entered into a contract with the American 
International Corporation, the chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of which is Mr. Frank A, Vanderlip, and whose president 
is Mr. C. A, Stone, of Stone & Webster that that was a guar- 
anty that the contract would be honestly carried out on the part 
of the corporation as the agent of the Government, and I would 
be reluctant to say that the American International Corpera- 
tion, which is the child of the National City Bank and of the 
subsidiary corporation directly engaged in building the plant at 
Hog Island, did not intend to carry out their contract in good 
faith and safeguard in every possible way the interests of the 
Government. But they have failed, signally failed, thus far to do 
so. But great waste is in evidence everywhere, and the manner in 
which the Government funds have been squandered is a public 
scandal, and I want to say that a member of our committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EpmMonps], who lives in 
Philadelphia, got in touch with that rotten situation, and great 
credit is due to him for bringing it to the attention of the Ship- 
ping Board and the Senate investigating committee. I hope 
that the waste will stop and that the Government in the future 
will get full value for its expenditures. It may be well at this 
point to place in the Recorp information in regard to the Ameri- 
can International Corporation taken from Moody's Manual, 1917 
edition. It will be interesting to note the names of the officers 
and directors of that corporation and their standing in the finan- 
cial world: 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, 

Incorporated November 23, 1915, in New York, under a charter broad 
enough to authorize it to engage in any kind of business (except bank- 
ing), subject to the restrictions provided by the laws of the States and 
countries in which it may operate. The main object of the formation 
of the corporation is to create facilities for the suce promotion 
of American commerce und business in foreign countries, It will be its 
endeavor to advance the interests of American overseas trade; to de- 
velop new enterprises abroad; to finance existing ente 8, and to 
take over, if offered, investments heretofore made by people in European 
eountries. The corporation has its own representatives in Argentina, 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and China. While not controlled by the 
National City Bank. New York, it is closely affiliated in interest and 
can avail itself of the experience that institution has mired in the 
establishment of foreign branches. Under the powers conferred by the 
Federal reserve act the Notional oity: Bank has established branches in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, the West Indies, Italy, and Russia, 
2211 plans are under way for the establishment of other branches in the 


principal financial centers of South America. Through the acquisition 
of the International Banking Corporation by the National City Co., the 


bank has branches in Japan, China, Philipp! Panama, Colombia, and 
India. The American International Corporation pro; to utilize 
the information gained through these branches to furt the interests 
of American business and te give the initial impetus to enter- 


prise in fields not hitherto explored by it. 
The following are some of the varied interests of the corporation : 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.: In connection with its associates, W. R. 
Grace & Co., the corporation in December, 1915, acquired control of the 
Pacifie Mail Steamship Co. (See General Index.) 
Allied Machinery Co. of America: In February, 1916, 
uired the entire capital stock (consisting of $100,000 
$100,000 preferred) of the Allied Macht 
conducts an ex 
France, Italy, 


company ac- 
—.—. and 


Uruguay. 0 
cent bonds of the 
work, which is now well 
Latin 8 Corporation: The importance of thoroughly investi- 
gating pro tions in South America which have been presented, and 
the ne ty of pre ly supervising the work during the construction 
period, Jed to the formation of the Latin American Corporation, in 
which the American International Corporation and Messrs, Stone & 
Webster are jointly interested. 

Work in Russia: On August 31, 1916. Frederick Holbrook, an engi- 
neer and head of the Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins Corporation, was chosen 
vice president of the American International Co: tio 
its interests in Petrograd, Russia. The 


eq 

Rosin & rpentine Export Co.: This company was incorporated in 
June, 1916, to ald American manufacturers to investigate and develop 
the resin and turpentine export busin In April. 1917, this com- 
pany increased its capital stock from $300,000 to $800 5 

International Mercantile Marine Co.: During 1916 an interest was 
acquired in the securities of the International Mercantile Marine Co. 
(see General hich aided that compan 


Index), w to discharge 1 ; 
ceiver on October 6, 1916, and place its affairs o the hands of a board 


of directors, 


United Fruit Co.: During 1916 the corporation also acquired an inter- 
est in the United Fruit Co. (See Generel Index.) 

American International. Terminals Corporation: In July, 1910, this 
company was formed with $100,000 capital for the hg der of studying . 
the pro s in connection with the development of the terminal facili- 
ties of the port of New Yerk. f 

China Corporation and 3 Railway & Canal Co. : These two 
companies were organized in July, 1916, for the purpose of investigating 
the possibility of negotiating contracts for the Improvement of canals 
and construction of railroads in China. The American International Cor- 
— holds the controlling interest in these companies and the Scims- 

Co., an engineering and 33 firm of St. Paul, Minn., the 
remainder. A contract was signed on Sep ember 30, 1916, with the Chi- 
nese Government for the construction of 1,100 miles of rai ay in China. 

Carter, Macy & Co. (Inc.) : In Sopon 1916, the American Interna- 
tional Corporation became interested in this concern, an old established 
firm soma business in the importation and sale of teas and having 
offices in China, Japan, India, and Ceylon. The American International 
Corporation provided additional capital and acquired a controlling inter- 
55 in the business, and in this manner acquired representation in the 


ent. 

New York Shipbuilding Co.: The corporation in November, 1916, pur- 
chased the entire prope of the New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, 
N. J., and invited the International Mercantile Marine Co, W. R. 
Grace & Co., and the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. to join in shipbuilding 
ee A new corporation, the New York Suipbull Corpora- 

„ has been organized, in which the American International Cor- 
poration owns the controlling Interest and the other two companies the 
remainder. In addition to 3 of contracts for ships under con- 
struction a contract has received for the construction of two 
battleships for the United States Government for $22,900,000. 

Capital stock: Authorized and outstanding, $49,000.000 common and 
1. A pre (“ managers’ shares ; par, $100. Of the stock 
25,000,000 common was set aside to be offered to stockholders of the 
National City Bank, New York, to an amount equal to their holdings of 

that institution's stock as of December 1, 1915. Subscriptions were to 
be made mg cent forthwith, 10 per cent January 15. 191G6,.and the 
remaining 80 per cent at the discretion of directors. Further install- 
ments of 10 pe cent each were called payable June 9, July 10, and 
Angust 10, 1916, making the stock 50 per cent paid up. Preferred 
stock is entitled to receive out of surplus profits dividends at the same 
rate as that paid on common until 7 per cent shall have been paid or 
declared on both classes in ae one year; thereafter preferred stock 
shall be entitled to receive one-fifth of any further distribution of sur- 
jas during that year and common the 1 four-fifths, Upon 
iquidation of the corporation and distribution of its assets, preferred 
shall be entitled to receive an amount equal to the par value thereof 
before any distribution is made on the common stock; then common 
shall be entitled to receive an amount equal to the par value thereof; 
after which preferred stock shall be entitled to receive one-fifth of the 
assets them remaining and the common the remaining four-fifths. 
Transfer agents: National City Bank, New York. Registrar: Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., New York. Listed on New York curb, Initial divi- 
dends of 75 cents per share on both preferred and common stocks were 
paid December 30, 1916, 

Consolidated income pty 8 ended December 31, 1916: Earn- 
ings from 5 $3,337,450: miscellaneous rier $908,278 ; 
foreign and domestic taxes. $447,656; nèt earnings. $1.981.516 ; interest 
and dividends received, $502,427; total income, $2,483,948; dividends, 
$375,000 ; surplus for one year, $2,108,943. 


Consolidated balance sheet, Dec. 34, 1916. 


ASSETS. 
Investments, bonds, stocks, etc____-.-___..--_---_--__-.. $23, 226, 559 
Furniture and flxtures 8 40, 883 
Cash and call loans - 2,954, 313 
Merchandise inventories — 2,167,515 
Accounts receivable and advan 1, 864, 818 
Interest accrued receivable. 148, 201 
Unexpired insurance 2, 851 
ren.... 1 EDan — 30,405,140 
LIABILITIES. 
COON Saree Ee ER ad XESS SESE 24, 500, 000 
tre nT NE SEE EE RSC ALAS S REGE T 500, 000 
6 DO FR IB oes errs : E 
een DOT et CLR AES Ra a EEE TRE 521, 262 
Rarplas ot cnn eee, 5 1. 923, 


30, 405, 140 
Consolidated statement of working capital, Dec. 31, 1916. 


CURRENT ASSETS. 
Cael ened call tonne oc a eee $2, 954, 313 
Merc’ 2. 167. 515 


invent 


rp 8 ERS SARE eee ELSIE ERM he TE I ane 


Accounts receivable and advances . 1, 804, 818 
Interest accrued receivable... 148, 201 
CO) 9 Ee eee ß ² TO Osos ae — 7. 134, 847 
5 CURRENT LIABITATIES. 
rn . oe 2, 960, 339 


Net working capital, December 31, 1916, $4,174,508. 
Officers: F. A. Vanderlip, chairman of board; C. A. Stone, presi- 
dent; G. J. Baldwin. senior vice president; H. D. II. Philip 
W. . Herrick, Frederick Holbrook, Willam S. Kies, 
R. B. Sheridan, Willard Straight, R. P. Tinsley, vice presidents; Cecil 
Page, secretary; T. W. Street treasurer; K. F. Clark, assistant sec- 
retary; Percy Mayes, assistant treasurer, New York. 
Executive committee: F. A. Vanderlip, C. A. Stone. O. H. Kahn, 
Ambrose Monell, P. A. Rockefeller, T. N. Vall, William Woodward. 
Directors: J. Ogden Armour, C. A. Coffin, W. E. ey, Robert Dollar, 
J. P. Grace, R. F. Herrick, Pierre S. duPont, Otto Kahn, R. 8. 
Lovett, Ambrose Mon H. S. Pritchett, P. A. Rockefeller, John D. 
„W. I. Saunders, J. A. Stilt C. A. Stone, Guy E. Tripp, T. N. 
Vail. P. A. Vanderlip, E. S. Webster, A. II. Wiggins, Beekman Winthrop, 


Woodward. 
Annual co pegs | first Wednesday in April. 
2 York. 


General office 0 Broadway, New 

New York Shipbuild (controlled by stock ownership) : 
Incorporated November 28, 1 ee in New York; successor to New York 
8 Co. (see Manual for 1916, industrial and public utility 
volume, p. 3149). The entire property of the latter company had been 


1918. 


purchased in Nevember, 1916, by the American International Corpora- 
tion, in connection with the International Mercantile Marine Co., W. R. 
Grace & Co., and the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. The American Inter- 
‘national Corporation owns a majority of the stock of the new corpora- 
tion. The arrangement between the four concerns participating in the 
enterprise provides that a certain portion of the capacity of the yard 
shall be devoted to the construction of ships for these companies at 
cost plus a percentage basis. Business is the manufacture and con- 
struction of ships, marine engines and boilers. The corporation has a 
large modern shipbuiiding pant at Camden, N. J., the property includ- 
ing 163} acres of land, with 4,700 feet of water front on the Delaware 
River. There are five shipways equipped and two additional large ways 
‘under construction, 

} Capital stock: Authorized and outstanding, 200,000 shares of no par 
a eee of the stock is owned by American International 

Bonded debt: $7,500.000 first sinking fund 5s; due November 1, 
1946. Authorized, $25,000,000. 

Officers: George J. Baldwin, chairman of board; S. M. Knox, presi- 
dent; II. A. Magoun, first vice president; N. de Taube, second vice 
‘president; J. T. Wickersham, secreta and treasurer; Cecil Page, 
jassistant 3 A. G. Connell, assistant secretary and assistant 
jtreasurer; A. D. Brigham, assistant secretary; Percy Mayes, assistant 
treasurer; H. J. Smith, assistant treasurer. 

Executive committee: George J. Baldwin, P. A, S. Franklin, Lawrence 
H. Shearman, 
| “Directors: George J. Baldwin, Joseph A. Bennett, P. A. S. Franklin, 
Joseph P. Grace, E. W. Harden, Robert E. Herrick, W. S. Kies, S. M. 
‘Knox, Ambrose Monell, William F. Morgan, James H. Perkins, L. H. 
Shearman, Charles A. Stone, E. P. Swenson, H, H. Wehrhane. 

s aangal meeting, third Wednesday in March, at 120 Broadway, New 
ork. 

General office, Camden, N. J. 

(Moody’s Manual of Railroad and Corporation Securities, 1917. 
Industrial section, pp. 74. 75. 76, 77.) 

American International Corporation (see also statement on p. 74): 
Common stock listed—common stock of company was listed on New 
York Stock Exchange on July 5, 1917. 

(Moody’s Manual of Railroads and Corporations Securities, 1917. 
Industrial section, p. 2549.) 

-Mr. Chairman, I reserve the the balance of my time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, in the consid- 
eration of this bill by the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries they spent considerable time before concluding to 
strike out the Senate bill and to report this bill as an amend- 
ment thereto. We spent time in looking it over in order to get 
what we thought was a reasonable and proper bill to meet the 
conditions that had been outlined by the Shipping Board, who 
came before us and told us what they thought they ought to have. 
I believe the bill as amended and as it is now before you is well 
drawn, and that it ought to be adopted. Of course, as you all 
know, I did not vote for the original creation of the Shipping 
Board or for the original appropriation of $50,000,000. I never 
have regretted my vote against that proposition. I believed at 
that time that the money would be wasted, and I have never seen 
any report of what has been done with that vast sum, and I 
believe it has been wasted and used up without any good 
result, except possibly to enable the Shipping Board to learn a 
little something about the shipping business. 
| Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did not want to take any 
more of the time of the gentieman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
‘anper], but I would like to get the opinion of the gentleman, 
who is the ranking Republican on this committee, as to the 
wisdom of incorporating in this bill somewhere a provision that 
would require contracts to be advertised in accordance with 
‘law rather than to permit them to be at the option and will of 
the holding corporations that have power to do substantially 
what they please when they get the Government’s money. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, so far as I 
am concerned, I do not say that this bill ought not to be subjected 
to any amendment, Perhaps we did not go into it as far as we 
ought to have gone. I think there was a feeling that there was 
need of speeding up operations and building ships. If the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania desires to offer an amendment pro- 
viding for action according to law I should interpose no objec- 
tion. 1 should think, perhaps, it would be wise. We can not 
always get all of the wisdom in one committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has referred 
to waste. ` 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Missouri 
pas admitted there was waste, and that waste is due to the man- 
ner in which these contracts have been awarded, and it seems 
that now we are to appropriate $50,000,000 it will be up to us to 
put certain limitations in the bill which would prevent that waste 
11 Dossible. We have heard no word of protest from the ad- 
ministration, so far as I can learn. They have simply permitted 
one corporation to pass this on to another corporation, and in 
the passage of this money and the contracts relating thereto, 
waste has occurred and unquestionably there has been ex- 
*travagance, probably duplication of work and duplication of 
salaries and excessive salaries, and all that sort of thing. 
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Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I certainly shall not object 
if the gentleman wishes to offer any such amendment. 

Mr. FARR. Was the waste due to ignorance or innocence or 
to profiteering? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Where? 

Mr. FARR. At Hog Island. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Oh, I do not know anything 
about the propositions to which the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Farr] alludes, In the first place, I think that Hog 
Island is a poor place to put a shipyard if the statements made 
before the Senate Committee on Commerce are fo to be facts. 
I have never been to Hog Island. It may be the t place in 
America to locate a shipyard. I certainly hope that it is if the 
money of the people is to be expended there. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman in 
reply to that that it is in a very desirable situation. There may 
be some low land. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I have been told that con- 
siderable filling will be needed there. If the promoters spend 
their own money no one can complain. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And other land would pos- 
sibly need grading. But it is an eligible point for a shipyard 
and has a deep-water front. i 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. We have got to handle this 
great proposition and we have got to go through with it and let 
us make the most of it. But let me say this, if has been brought 
to my attention there has been a yard established in New Hamp- 
shire on the Piscataqua River. This shipyard has made a 
contract or agreement, I do not know which, to build 18 vessels. 
Now, that shipyard can not build 18 vessels in time enough to 
take care of this war unless the war lasts for an indefinite time, 
I am further informed that the yard as located is obstructed 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad, which has a bridge extending 
across the water front. The information first given to me was 
that it had no draw and therefore the vessels could not get out, 
but worse than that, I was informed it had a draw in the rail- 
road bridge, but the first vessel begun under the Shipping Board, 
or under whoever it was constructed, is 22 feet wider than the 
draw in the bridge. That is not good sense; I am sorry to have 
to say that it is not common business sense, It is a waste of 
money and I am sorry to have to record it. I was in hopes I 
would not have to say anything of the kind, but that is a fact 
that can not be denied, for I obtained the information from a 
gentleman from New Hampshire, a Member of this House, and 
he told me that the boat was 22 feet wider than the draw. 
Now, the vessel has got to be pared down or the draw widened 
before you can get the vessel out, and that is a very poor busi- 
ness operation. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I was in conversation with Mr. Hurley, 
president of the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
this morning, and I called his attention to the matter which my 
colleague [Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts] had called to my atten- 
tion some days ago, and he did not seem to know just what the 
facts were. My colleague told me he has a shipyard at Fall 
River, where they can build ships, and I believe he stated to me 
that the Emergency Fleet Corporation is going to commandeer 
the material and take it somewhere else, and I called that situa- 
tion to Mr. Hurley’s attention, and I suggested they ought to 
annul the contract on that river in New Hampshire if it were true 
that they had not begun to build ships there’and build them at 
Fall River or elsewhere where they have the material and facili- 
ties. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Let me state what was 
stated to me this morning by the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BurroucHs]: He was in New Hampshire over Sun- 
day, and he tells me a vessel.was there, and she was 22 feet 
wider than the opening in the draw. He told me that this 
morning because I asked him. I wanted to know whether it 
was true or not, and he says it is true. Now, the question of 
commandeering the gentleman speaks about, let me say a little 
something about that. I was in the Shipping Board trying to 
get some of these 18 vessels that can not be built in time to be 
of any account unless they build them somewhere else where 
there is a yard all fitted with ways, with men, and with housing, 
and with everything else that is necessary to build ships. I 
asked them to let me take three of those vessels to build—not 
let me takg them, but to let the people of my district who have 
the yard, who have created this yard and put their capital into it 
and were ready to build the vessels at once—let them take three 
of those vessels. They said they would have to refer it to the 
legal department. They referred it to the legal department, 
and the legal department looked over the agreement with who- 
ever this concern is up in New Hampshire—I do not know what 
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it is—and they found under the legal agreement they could not 
take any of these 18 vessels away from this ship corporation—I 
de not know whether it is public or private—but they can not 
take them away from them. Then I said, Well, why not let 
the shipyard at Fall River, Mass., build three vessels? They 


can build them at once. They have a well-equipped yard and 
competent workmen.” Oh,“ he said, we are making a survey 
of all the lumber interests of the country. We are going from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific to see where the lumber is, and when 
we find where the lumber is then we will know what we can do.” 
“Well,” I sa “the yard that is located in my city has the 
lumber.” He Asked me where it was, and I said that I could 
not tell, only that they stated they have the lumber. He said, 
“When we make this survey and find out where it is we will 
commandeer it damn quick.” That was the answer. 

Now, if that is the way the Shipping Board is going to do 
business, I will tell you it is pretty hard lines for any private 
individual or private corporation who wants to do business and 
to aid the United States to carry on the war to be met by newly 
fledged public officials in that spirit. I would not have said 
anything about that if the statement had not been made by 
Chairman Atexanper that the chairman of the Shipping Board 
had told him that he did not know anything about the width of 
the vessels now being built in New Hampshire, and he had not 
been able to get any information about it, but my information 
comes from a Member of this House who has his home in New 
Hampshire, and it is confirmed by Mr. Wason, a Member of the 
House from New Hampshire. These are facts that can not be 
denied. It seems strange that a copper-fastened contract should 
be made several months ago for 18 vessels by the Shipping 
Board at a place where there are no results, and the contract 
has such binding features that they can not amend any part of 
it and obtain quick results. Now, I have this feeling in my 
mind: I am a loyal Member of the United States House of 
Representatives. At the same time I am a Republican. I do 
not make any apology for that. Wherever I go, whether it is 
North, South, East, or West, I have never hesitated in declaring 
my political principles, I recollect 30 years ago I went to the 
city of Waco, Tex., and, naturally, having been a postmaster, 
I went to see the postmaster, and walked up the street with him, 
and when I walked up the street with him a man said, “ You 
have got the only God damn black Republican there is in Waco.” 
He happened to be postmaster of the city. That is all right. I 
was proud to walk up the street with him, and I continued to 
walk with him just the same. I am not talking polities; I am 
talking right out in this House. This country is in war and 
we have got to fight this war to the end and we have to unite in 
this war. We can not divide. We have got but one flag in this 
country, thank God, and that is the American flag. [Applause.] 
I do not know another. 

Last year we had an exhibition of the Confederate flag in 
this city. I pitied those poor Confederate soldiers that came 
up here. They were old and decrepit. I did not blame them 
for carrying around the flag for which they fought, but when 
men and women in this city rode through the streets of Wash- 
ington with Confederate flags waving I tell you it touched my 
patriotic spirit. It was something I did not like to see. And 
if I ever see a Confederate flag waving in this city before a 
banking house, as I did last year, before a business place, out 
of a private individual's house, I will put a bill into this 
House to test the patriotic spirit of this body and see whether 
or not the Confederate flag should not be kept in the States 
where they want to enjoy it and not here in the Capital of the 
Nation. To bring it in here at time of war was, in my judg- 
ment, a very serious mistake. : 

Now, I am in for pushing this war in which we are now 
engaged to the very limit, and for that-reason I am going to 
support this bill. I believe it is necessary. As to the wisdom 
of the Shipping Board, I have some doubts. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. ‘There is undoubtedly an immense amount of 
waste. . 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESS. We hear it upon every hand, and the reply some- 
times is a denial, but not often. At other times, and most fre- 
quently, the reply is, We can not help it.“ I would like to 
have the opinion of the gentleman whether the waste such as 
I have seen in some of the cantonments and in one of, the avia- 
tion fields, very near which I live, which is very palpable, and 
the waste that has been related to me but last night, up here 
at Hog Island, and another one suggested there in the flats of 
New Jersey, can not be avoided, or a good deal of it, or is it 
nbsolutely inevitable? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Well, if I should answer 
what I actually think, it seems to me it could be avoided. Not- 
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withstanding all that, the gentleman from Ohio states we are 
going to put this war through. We have got to put it through, 
waste and all. We have got to spend the money and try and 
accomplish results. 

Mr. FESS. I thoroughly agree with the Member, but it would 


seem— 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, If we talk about it and ex- 
piers our opinions about it, it may have some effect, I hope it 
W 9 
Mr. EDMONDS. Do you not think that this is a good evi- 
8 of what we would have if we had Government owner- 

p? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I do, I believe Govern- 
ment ownership would be a serious mistake. 

Mr. FARR. Does not the gentleman think the present man- 
agement, under the presidency of Mr, Hurley, is doing every- 
thing it can to remedy these conditions, curtail the waste, and 
push the work? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I will tell you. It had been 
a long time since the Democratic Party was in power and they 
had not had any experience in handling great questions until 
since 1912, or very little experience; and as I said before they 
came into power, if they ever did come into power they would 
find such an immense country to take care of they would go 
wild over it. If they have not gone wild, I do not know much 
about wildness. It has been wildness personified and doubled 
over and over, and they have wasted money in every line. They 
can not help it, but of course we shall hold them to aceount for 
it politically. We are going to hold the Democratic Party re- 
sponsible and the American people are going to hold them re- 
sponsible. They have been unwisely extravagant. But we can 
not, as Republicans, withhold our support from the administra- 
tion, because in time of war we must stand together. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
if this was not good evidence of what we would have if we had 
Government ownership. We are undertaking te carry out this 
shipbuilding program under the American International Cor- 
poration, a private concern, and, I might say in passing, a Re- 
publican concern, too. 8 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. It does not make any dif- 
ference. If you have become entangled with unwise Repub- 
licans, string them up, every one of them, that prove themselves 
traitors in times of war, Any dishonest Republicans in time of 
war should be strung up if you find them, and if you find a 
dishonest Democrat, string him up just the same. I would not 
make any difference between them, 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does the gentleman think that the cause 
which he advocates, in view of the fact that the sons of Con- 
federate veterans are now in the field fighting, and some of 
whom have gone down under the wave 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. State your question. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I am only going to ask the question. Does 
the gentleman think it adds anything to the pleasure of their 
service or to the sacrifices on their part, for the gentleman to go 
out of his way and attack the flag of their fathers? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. That is all right. I say 
that the Confederate flag has no place in the city of Washington, 
and I stick to it now and I should stick to it if every soldier 
should be so wise or unpatriotic as to desert the field of war 
on that account. We would get more men to fill their places, 
But I am not at all alarmed about that. The sons of soldiers 
who fought in the Civil War in either the northern or southern 
side of the struggle are not made of that kind of material. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I wish some unfortunate Members of the 
House were made of some of their kind of material. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, I have been a Member here a 
long while and probably shall be a Member for a while longer, 
and I shall continue to have my views and to express them 
when I have occasion to do so, and I am not troubled about 
what the gentleman from South Carolina thinks about it. He 
can think what he pleases. We have got to have a free hand, 
This bill we have under consideration is something that I be- 
lieve is necessary. I believe it ought to be enacted into law. I 
do not believe in Government ownership, but I do say this, that 
if the Government paid attention to its business as they ought 
to—the men who are representing the Govérnment paid atten- 
tion to their business as they ought to—they could do business 
very much better than the present results seem to foreshadow. 
There is but one man here who has been in public life longer 
than I have, and that is the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CaN- 
non]. I have had a wide experience in public life. I have had 
dealings with a great many people, and I never have found that 
under the Government-ownership plan there has been more effi- 
ciency than there would have been under the management of 
private individuals. But we have come to a place to-day where, 
if we look back a little over past history, we ean see how a great 
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mistake was made in not adopting another policy. We undertook 
several years ago, in the early days of my membership in this 
House, to build up a merchant marine by subsidy. I do not 
make any apology about it. I believed in subsidies then. Sub- 
sidy is not offensive to me now. But we could not get any votes 
on the other side of the aisle, because they were afraid of sub- 
sidies. We could not get any votes in the western part of this 
country, because they said We do not need any vessels. Our 
products are carried across the sea cheaper than they would-be 
if the United States built up a merchant marine.“ They even 
went so far as to say that they could get their preducts carried 
abroad cheaper in foreign bottoms. 

This war has demonstrated the fact that we do need a mer- 
chant marine. It has demonstrated the truth of the matter that 
I then believed in—and it is true—and what I then believed 
was that the freight on the crops raised in the West was not 
paid by the American farmer but by the foreigners who bought 
the products of the soil, and that is exactly the way it has been 
demonstrated, so that all who run may read. The price of freight 
is made before the products of the farmer leave this country, 
and the foreign buyer pays the freight, and, consequently, if we 
had a larger merchant marine we would have more competition 
and lower prices. We came very near several times to getting 
a proposition for an American merchant marine, but we had a 
lot of timid souls in Washington, in the House. They have been 
timid along while. They have been timid in the Senate. I thank 
God I never had any timidity on the question of an American 
merchant marine, and I have none now. I am willing to forgive 
all their errors, as ineflicient ss I believe the Shipping Board 
has been, as efficient as I hope they may be by the experience 
they have had—I am willing to give them a chance to try to 
build some ships. But I do not like the spirit which says, It 
you have any lumber for a yard in your city, we will com- 
mandeer it,” with the added words, “damned quick, if we can 
find it.” I think it is just as essential to keep up the private 
yards as it is to keep up Government yards, and I believe that 
private yards are a great deal more efficient. Private yards 
have built more vessels thus far than Government yards, and 
they will build more vessels during the war, and they will build 
them at jess cost than any Government yard. I am willing that 
the whole record should be written out, the failure and all, 
8 it may have been. Let it go to the country just as 
t is, 

I am in favor of providing for the housing of employees, 
because it seems to me it is absolutely necessary to our getting 
any ships from these Government and possibly from some pri- 
vate yards, and if we ean not get them in any other way, J am 
willing to get them in this way. We want and need the ships. 
If extra cost is added we will have to pay it. 

We did not hesitate to raise money during the Civil War. 
People said we would repudiate the public debt after the war 
was over, but we never did. We paid 100 cents on the dollar in 
gold. We went back to the gold standard and reestablished it. 
We will do it again. But we have got to educate these people 
who are in power to-day, and that is costly.” It is costing a 
great deal of money, and it is going to cost a great deal of 
money to build ships, and under their management they are not 
building ships according to the methods used by men who are 
experts in the building of ships. They ought to use other 
methods. It is not a time for argument, but a time for action 
and for speedy action, and notwithstanding all the failures and 
mistakes that have been made, I am ready to forgive and forget 
all that. But we want to create a spirit of loyalty. 

Let me tell you a thing or two. Here on the Agriculture 
appropriation bill the other day we had an amendment put on 
requiring an extra hour on the part of the employees of the 
Department of Agriculture, with the design, as the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Borranp] said, of putting that on all the 
departments. If he would take the trouble to inguire himself 
at the different departments he would find there are few people 
limited to seven hours, A great many of them are not. They 
are working nights and Sundays and holidays, and they get no 
extra allowance for it. They have not gotten any extra allow- 
aace for it from the time of the Spanish War up to the present 

e. 

It was a mistake to put that provision in the bill. It created 
a feeling that never should have been created. That amendment 
ought to have been wiped out before the bill left this House, but 
very few people knew anything about it. When the conference 
report comes back I hope the Borland amendment will be stricken 
out. It ought to be. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RacGspare] is dis- 
turbed because I do not want the Confederate flag waved in the 
Capital. For heaven's sake, have we not lived long enough to 
know that the Confederate flag went down at Appomattox? 


Gen. Grant treated his antagonist better than anybody ever did. 
But the flag went down at Appomattox, and I hope it win never 
be waved in Washington again. If we can not fight the present 
war with them we will fight it without them. Soldiers are loyal 
to the flag. These men have protested their loyalty to the flag. 
I want them to live up to their protestations and not flaunt that 
flag here in the Capital. 

When we had the woman suffrage question up here we had a 
flag flaunted in front of the White House. I resented it then, 
and I resent it now. It was disgraceful then, and it is dis- 
graceful still, and I feet that it was an insult to the public and 
to the President of the United States, and discreditable to every 
woman who advocated that method of obtaining woman suffrage, 
They should have given up that method of warfare, but they did 
not, and it got so disgusting that a few of the more sensible 
advocates of suffrage said, “ We will not approve of that; we 
will induce them to retire from this unwise procedure.” But at 
the same time it was a menace and an insult and ought not to 
have been allowed. I hope we will Jive long enough to see just 
one flag, and that flag the flag of the United States. I am in 
favor of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] asked awhile ago how many ships had been com- 
pleted. Admiral Bowles, when before the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate on the 2ist of December, submitted a table 
in which he gave a summary of requisitioned vessels completed 
since the date of requisition as 43, of a total dead-weight ton- 
nage of 255.235 tons. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How does the dead-weight tonnage compare 
with the live tonnage? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. A ship of 5,000 gross tons would be 
rated at about 7,000 to 7,500 tons net. 

Mr. MADDEN, So when you talk about a dead-weight ton, 
you would say a 5,000-ton ship was of 7,000 tons? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Five thousand tons gross would be 
equivalent to about 7,000 to 7,500 dead-weight capacity. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I mean; so that, as a matter of 
fact, why do we not talk in the language that people understand 
when we talk about the tonnage of ships? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Admiral Bowles was asked that question 
by the Senate committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will tell you why I ask that question, 
When we talk about dead-weight tons of ships, a great many 
people think that we are building so many million tons of ship- 
ping, when, as a matter of fact, we are building only about 60 
per cent of that tonnage. It ought not to go out to the people in 
that form. Why do we not talk about the actual capacity of the 
ships that we are building instead of talking about something 
that people do not understand about? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is what we are doing when we esti- 
mate it in dead-weight capacity, the actual carrying capacity of 
the ship. That question was asked of Admiral Bowles by the 
Senate committee, and he said it was a term which was common 
among shipping men, and which indicated the net carrying 
capacity of the ship. 

Mr. MADDEN. They do not do it in any other country in 
the world except ours, and never in this country except when 
we are telling how many million tons of shipping we are going 
to build, and we have got the people to thinking we are going to 
build so many million tons when, as a matter of fact, we are 
only going to build about 60 per cent of that total. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; we are estimating the tonnage in 
dead-weight capacity and not in gross tons. That is the only 
difference. Now, in the Senate hearings, beginning at page 125, 
is given a summary of the requisitioned vessels completed and 
retained by the Shipping Board, also those completed and recon- 
veyed to former owners, and from page 127 to page 144 of the 
Senate hearings that information is given in detail, with a state- 
ment of the shipyards where these ships are being built. The 
total number of vessels with contract price is 364; dead-weight 
tonnage, 2,505,128 tons; total cost, $361,865,347; vessels con- 
structed on cost-plus basis, 67; dead-weight tonnage, 550.880; 
total cost, $73,922,439; or a total of 431 vessels; dead-weight 
tonnage, 8,056,008 tons; total cost, $435,787,S896. 

These vessels are under construction in different shipyards in 
the country, and are in addition to those to be built at Sparrows 
Point, Hog Island, Bristol, and by the Submarine Boat Co. in 
New Jersey. 

Mr. BUTLER. On what page of the Senate hearing is that 
summary? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. ‘The statement begins at page 127 and 
ends at page 142, part 1. 
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Mr. FARR. 
under contract? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That of the requisitioned ships, 431; 
total dead-weiglit tonnage, 3,056,008 tons; total cost, $435,787,896. 
Those are ships being built in private shipyards all over the 
country. 

Mr. FARK. They are being pushed rapidly? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to ask the gentleman to tell, if 
he can, how many ships have actually been completed and are 
ready to sail, if any? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I just gave the gentleman a summary 
of the commandecred ships. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am talking about ships that are being 
built. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They have been built. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not by us. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They have been built or are being built 
in American shipyards for the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but I want to know how many ships 
have been built under the direction of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. These have been commandeered, taken 
over, and built under the direction of the Shipping Board, 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand that; but they were private 
contracts let by private people. Now, can the gentleman tell us 
what success or progress has been made by the emergency ship- 
ping organization? Have they built a single ship and got it out 
on the sea? 

Mr. BUTLER. Completed? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman will look at page 228 
of the hearings, Admiral Bowles submitted a chart showing 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman answer 
my question. The chart will not go into the Recorp, but the 
gentleman’s answer will go into the RECORD. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would not be able to say offhand. It 
may be that the hearings contain that information. If so, I will 
give it later. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that the gentleman in charge of the bill 
really can not tell the House and the country whether a single 
ship has been completed by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think several ships have been com- 
pleted and launched. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not under the contracts let by the Shipping 
Board. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Yes; under contracts let by the Ship- 
ping Board. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I shall be glad if that turns out 
to be the case. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think that is true. 

Mr. MADDEN, I want to see the ships moving, and I am 
anxious to expedite their construction. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I think they are moving. 

Now I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is a bill 
which was referred to our committee, and after hearing all the 
evidence offered by those in support of the bill and calling upon 
the department—that is, upon the representatives of the Ship- 
ping Board and Fleet Corporation—for a full presentation of the 
reasons for the bill the committee, without a dissenting vote, 
recommended its passage. It appeared to us from the hear- 
ings that this is the first great step taken by our Government 
toward housing the labor necessary to be employed in the pro- 
duction of the ships for the use of the Government, The Secre- 
tary of Labor came before us and suggested that it might be 
desirable to abandon this particular project and authorize a 
general housing program for all the labor in all the departments 
working for the Government. But the Shipbuilding Department 
of the Government had made a survey of its needs and necessi- 
ties, had progressed toward some definite details as to what 
they needed, and to tear up their work and start again along 
bronder lines seemed to us would require a reorganization, a 
reinvestigation, and a reexamination, and would have taken 
more time, and time was very much of the essence of our needs. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I asked 
him a question at this point? 

Mr. HARDY. No; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, MADDEN. _ I would like to ask the gentleman if he knows 


Will the gentleman repeat the total tonnage 


how many men it is intended to provide housing for under this 
bill? 

Mr. HARDY. I can not say; I have a very poor memory for 
Judge Atexanper stated the number of yards where 
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they are now attempting to build ships and those which are not 

running at the full capacity because they did not have housing 

facilities. In one yard, I think, there were 3,500 employees, and 

15 had a capacity for 7,500 employces, but not the houses for 
em. 

Mr. MADDEN, I can see the importance of providing hous- 
ing facilities; for men it we intend to expedite the building of 
ships, but what I waut to know is whether the committee has 
ascertained how many men the Shipping Board expect to 
assemble in the shipyards for which housing provisions are 
made under this bill. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman undertakes to draw from me 
exact details, he will trip me up. I can not remember them; 
and, besides, the Government itself can not ell just exactly 
how many workmen they will have to build houses for. Admiral 
Bowles, in testifying before us, said that it might not take as 
much as $50,000,000 to house all the needed labor. He went on 
to say, furthermore, that the houses might be used sometimes 
interchaugeably—for other purposes—as it might be convenient 
to use them for other branches of governmental industry, but 
at many shipyards they had a capacity for more men than 
they had houses for, and it was very essential, if we wished 
to speed up shipbuilding, to provide additional housing, 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman let me -nterrupt him 
right there? The statement of Admiral Bowles would pre- 
suppose that the shipyards in which the ships are to be con- 
structed are adjacent to other activities manufacturing supplies 
for the war? 

Mr. HARDY. He illustrated by stating some of the uses of 
housing that had been made at Newport News. Some houses 
had been used for the Navy and some of the shipbuilding yards. 
This overlapping use of these houses may in a minor degree 
take place, but the essential thing contended for by Admiral 
Bowles was the need for a great many houses to be built for 
the purposes of the shipbuilding plant. 

Mr. WELLING. How soon will these houses be available? 
How long did the department think it would take to construct 
them? 

Mr. HARDY. I presume some will only take a short time 
and others will take longer. If they built temporary structures 
they could be put up in a night, perhaps. Some buildings 
are intended to be put on ground already owned by the ship- 
yards rnd some on ground which is to be bought by a corpo- 
ration organized by che Shipbuilding Co. This corporation 
will be practically organized without capital and officered by 
the members of the Shipbuilding Co. It will be administered 
without profit. They ask the Government assistance cause 
when the work of building ships is over and the boom goes 
down there is sure to be a shrinkage in the value of some of 
the property, and the Government is expected to lose possibly 
80 per cent of the investment. The shipbuilding companies are 
not willing to spend their own money for these temporary 
housings. 

At the same time these corporations will be clothed with power 
to sell the housés, and if they are good houses for the com- 
munity where they are and likely to be used permanently, many 
of them will be sold. The law department of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation will see to drawing the contracts with the 
house building company in detail for the preservation of the lien 
of the Government, and the protection as far as possible of its 
interests generally. 

Now, when this corporation that is organized for the building 
of houses has performed its functions and the shipbuilding yard 
is turned back to private purposes these houses will be on hand. 
Many of them will have been sold but many others perhaps 
unsold, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the géntleman or any member of the 
committee know whether there is sufficient ground along any 
shipyards that have been established upon which to build these 
houses, or will the commission have to buy land or comman- 
deer it? 

Mr, HARDY. The gentleman will see from the phraseology 
of the bill, which was worded by the Shipping Board, that there 
may be occasion to buy land in order to put houses upon it. 
There may be houses located suiliciently convenient so that they 
can buy them. The Shipping Board is authorized to buy land, 
if necessary, in order to construct houses upon it, or to buy or 
requisition houses. 

Mr. MADDEN, The reason I ask the question is that at Fort 
Sheridan for the accommodation of officers in the training camps 
they put up enough buildings in 10 days to accommodate 5,000 
men. So if we had the ground I do not see why we should not be 
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able after the law is passed to put up buildings within two or 
three weeks. 

Mr. HARDY. I think the gentleman is right on that. I see 
no reason to take a great while to build most of these houses. 

Mr, EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Les. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That is to be done at Sparrows, Point and 
Camden both, where they have land in the vicinity that they 
can put houses on. 

Mr. HARDY. I think that answers one of the questions of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MaAppen]. At those two 
yards—at Sparrows Point and at Camden—they have the 
ground ready to be built on. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Les. 

Mr. FARR. I understand that the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion will need about a quarter of a million more men to com- 
plete this work. 

Mr. HARDY. Something like that; and, further answering 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapprw], this bill in itself 
provides that if they need the land they can take it and adjust 
the payment for it later, so that no delay ought to be occasioned 
by that: 

This is the first bill of this kind for housing laborers on Gov- 
ernment work, and in the hearings before us it-was stated thne 
and again that England had long since resorted to the Same 
method of taking care of the laborers employed in her war- 
making industries, and that she had expended up to now in 
housing her laborers engaged in war productions over $700,- 
000,000. I hope there will be no occasion for us to go so largely 
into the expenditure of money for housing, because much of it 
must necessarily be lost when the war is ended. I hope most of 
our shipyards will be able to find in nearby towns, and through 
the increase of transportation: facilities, housing enough to. care 
for their labor; and so we looked somewhat into the question 
of improving transportation facilities. It is an essential neces- 
sity for the Government to provide housing facilities: for the 
operatives to build these ships. Whether there is extravagance 
in building the ships or not, as some one said, we have got to 
have the ships, with or without extravagance. 

Answering some of the remarks of my colleague, Mr.. GREENE 
of Massachusetts, I want to digress far enough to say that this 
is not a question of Government ownership or private ownership. 
It would be the pot ealling the kettle black for either private or 
Government ownership to try to get any credit out of the opera- 
tion of the Hog Island plant. From all I can learn, the Ameri- 
can International Corporation, that undertook the building of 
that plant, is a private corporation and they sublet’ to private 
corporations, and there must have been an orgy of extravagance 
at the expense of the Government all through the operations of 
the captains of fmance and not through any Government-owner- 
ship processes. I only hope that in gradually settling down. to 
the administration of the business affairs of this great depart- 
ment of the Government; that covers an expenditure hitherto 
unparalleled in the annals: of Government history, it will come 
to be run with as little graft and as little extravagance as pos- 
sible will be found, and that wherever it is found, the man 
guilty of it will be pilloried in the public estimation, whether 
he be Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman of the private organization 
that builds the Hog Island industry, or the most unknown 
Government employee that there is in the land. I want to see 
scandal banished from the contracts and conduct of the affairs 
of this war; and I do know that in private contracts that have 
been let for the building of ships, there can be no hurtful com- 
parisons made with Government construction by those favoring. 
private contracts, because ships that were being built for $40. 
and $50 per ton before this war began have been let to private 
contractors to-day, who say that it costs that much to build them, 
at from $160 to $200 per ton. I believe when the Government 
gets straightened out in the operation of these yards: that it is 
supervising, it will demonstrate just what ships can be built for, 
and build them for that sum, and that that sum will be under 
the 2 ices they are now paying private contractors. 

MOORE of Pennsylvania: Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
pene yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I agree with the gentleman 
from Illinois that we want ships, and we do not want these 
orgies of extravagance at shipyards to which the gentleman from 
Texas refers,.but what does the gentleman think of the proposi- 
tion to provide in this bill that the contracts shall be awarded in 
accordance with Jaw? 

Mr. HARDY. The only objection I have to that is no concrete 
objection.. It has simply not been presented to our committee. 


I do not know what objections there might be to it offhand, or 
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at first blush as the darkey would say. It seems to me that it 
would be a good proposition if some limitation of cost. could be 
framed. I can not think of any limitation that will prevent dis- 
honesty or graft. That perhaps can only be done by faithful 
and efficient Government inspection and supervision. These 
houses. must be built as rapidly as possible, and that situation 
might not give time for the offering of contracts under public 
competition and award. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
vertisement and notice. 

Mr; HARDY. And time. It seems to me that the Finer- 
gency Fleet Corporation or the Shipping Board ought to be 
trusted to the extent of expending $100,000 here and $100,000 
there to build essential: necessities, without taking up time for 
advertising, so that I would hesitate to say that I would sup-- 
port un amendment of the kind the gentleman: refers: to, not’ 
having gone into it to see what the objections might be on the 
part of Admiral Bowles, who seems to be trying hard to draw 
something. out of the Hog Island situation and to expedite our 
shipbuilding generally. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think that is true. 

Mr. HARDY. If he is an honest man, if he is a good ad- 
ministrator, he could perhaps have these houses; especially the 
temporary ones, built both expeditiously and economically. I 
do not know about that. Generally I would be in favor of a 
publie award, to the lowest bidder; for all Government contracts. 

Let me say just one word more in answer to my good friend 
from Massachusetts, Brother Greene. Fifty years have gone 
since the North and the South in splendid battle array drew 
swords against each other, and 50 years have passed since the 
last gun of that war was fired and the last battle flag of the 
Confederacy was furled: It is true, as the gentleman says, 
old soldiers last June walked down Pennsylvania Avenue beur- 
ing the flags of the lost cause and of the triumphant Union side 
by side. Good men all over the land have come to-day to 
recognize the fact’ that loyal, true, and noble sons of both the 
South and of the North each fought for what in their judgment 
was right. The expressions of the gentleman: from Massachu- 
setts do not voice the sentiments of the old soldiers or the best 
citizens of his own State; to them the rancors of 1861-4865 are 
dead. The name of Lee to-day sounds as sweet and his memory 
is as dear to the best manhood of the North as the name of 
Grant is to the best manhood of the South. Fifty years have 
passed, and that era that once stirred to strife the sections 
of our common country is to be followed by an ern in which. 
the sections join together under one banner in a struggle which 
dwarfs the other struggle in its magnitude and vies with itin the 
extolled grandeur of its consecration, and we trust will surpass: 
it in its glory. If there is: nothing else of good in God's provi- 
dence that comes out of this horrible war, there will be this 
that the love of brotherhood will cement again the North and 
the South, and no longer will there be a criticism because some 
son of the South still loves the memory, yea, and the flag of 
his fathers. To-day, except for some rare and strange case 
here and there, all bitterness is gone and every man, North and 
South, will salute the flag with one devotion and determination 
to bear it to victory on the fields of France, and every patriot: 
echoing in his heart the Psalmist’s song, “Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity,“ 
rejoices that we are marching: to-day to the battle fields—the 
North, the East, the West, the South—without one dividing 
line. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the gem- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I. just want to say that I 
made no mention of Gen. Lee; I made no mention of the Con- 
federate soldiers. I never: questioned their loyalty to their flag. 
The gentleman says the war. has been over for 50‘years. That 
is true; but I say now-and I do not say it with any dis- 
respect: to the South—that we ought to get under one banner. 
That is where we ought to get, and never have in this Capital 
two banners. 

Mr. HARDY.. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say 
we are under one banner. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. That is all. 

Mr. HARDY. I will say further down in the Southland the 
Stars and Stripes wave over a happy and united people—— 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. We never questioned that. 

Mr. HARDY. And that does not diminish our love for the flag 
that once was borne by Robert E. Lee. 

Mr: GREENE of Massachusetts. That is all right; I know all 
about that. 


Of course it would require ad- 
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Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question in regard to the legal features of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I want to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman one minute for 
that purpose. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I notice here this bill allows the condemna- 
tion of lands and houses. How are you going to condemn a 
house if it is in the possession of the owner and is used as a 
residence? 

Mr. HARDY. Under the eminent-domain law I do not think 
there is any property that can not be condemned for the use of 
the Government. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It says here in line 21, page 5, that you must 
have the State legislature’s consent, and in Pennsylvania no 
land can be condemned that is in the possession of the owner. 

Mr. HARDY. Oh, no. This law provides that we can take 
possession, without waiting the consent of the State, and adjust 
all that later. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It applies to a house in the possession of the 
owner, used as a domicile. 

Mr. HARDY. ‘To meet that question we have a provision here 
put in the bill in line 20, 

Mr. ROBBINS. There is a legal complication in Pennsyl- 
vyania—— 

Mr. HARDY. We investigated that question, and found it 
would be thoroughly constitutional; or, at least, we believed so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 

ired. 
5 Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall not have much to say 
about the merits of the bill, but I think the paramount question 
to-day is the question of transportation, and if we are going to 
win the war we have got to be able to move the men and the 
supplies, and if we can not build the ships without furnishing 
housing facilities our imperative duty is to furnish those facili- 
ties. The question of how the contracts shall be let for the 
houses we decide to build is one that will have to be taken 
up by the administrative officers of the Government. If we 
could stabilize the prices of materials that enter into the con- 
struction of these houses and also stabilize the price of labor, 
the way to build the houses would be by contract; but as they 
are uncertain I apprehend that we are not going to be able to 
let contracts for any houses we decide to build, and so we will 
be obliged to go on and build them at cost plus. That, of course, 
will make them cost more than they otherwise would cost, and 
I do not believe that we will be able to-day to get any nian to 
take a contraet to build those houses at a stipulated price, be- 
cause he would not know in advance what the conditions would 
be under which he would be called upon to operate, and the 
one thing I think we ought to do, and do quickly, is to insist upon 
the Shipping Board assembling a sufficient force of people to 
build a sufficient number of ships to carry the supplies and men 
to the other side. We have men ordered to the other side from 
time to time who are obliged to wait in New York three or four 
weeks after they get there before they can get a ship. We have 
ships that have gone abroad that have had to bring back part 
of their cargoes. That shows there is bad management some- 
where, and we ought to have a management so scientific snd 
systematic, filled with vigor, vision, and imagination, that they 
can see the things that are necessary to be done. The Ameri- 
can people want the war brought to a successful conclusion, and 
they will not be satisfied with anything else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. May I have one more minute? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
another minute. 

Mr, MADDEN. I realize it is not easy to assemble a great 
force like the Shipping Board and the other departments of 
the Government are obliged to assemble in an emergency like 
this and have everything run smoothly, but we have had oppor- 
tunity enough now to be able, with the right men at the head, 
to make an organization that will run and function and get 
results. We have not had it so far. We want results, results, 
resulis, and that is what everybody else wants, and until we 
begin to get results and get them at a reasonably decent cost, 
the American people are going to continue to doubt whether we 
are doing all we can to win the war in which we are engaged. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EDMONDS]. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, ordinarily I am opposed to 
paternalism and, of course, this bill smacks of paternalism. 


But I do not see how it is possible for us to 8 the build- 


ing of these ships without something can be done comfortably ~ 
to house and take care of the men who are working in the ship- 
yards. After an investigation made by the committee I am 
convinced that the comfort of the employees and the care neces- 
sary to be taken of the labor is going to require us to pass a bill 
something like this, not only for shipyards but we probably 
will have to pass one for a great many of the munition plants. 
Tt is well known that necessity knows no law, so we have to 
sink all ideas or principles in a matter of this kind and take a 
position with reference to this matter where we can accomplish 
what we are trying to do quickly. There is no desire on the 
part of the housing commission of the Shipping Board to do any 
more than they absolutely have to do. I will say when they 
came first to Philadelphia they talked about building 7,500 
houses. It has been reduced to 3,000 houses, not because they 
are going to build any less ships at this point, but because they 
plan that by opening up certain streets and advancing some 
money to increase railroad and street railway facilities they will 
be able to get along without as many houses as they at first 
contemplated they would need to have. 

Foreign countries have recognized this condition. England 
has in one plant, the plant at Gretna, two villages, or two 
towns, you might call them, one at each end of the plant, and the 
plant, including the town, is over 12 miles long. Mr. Ackerman, 
who appeared before the committee, investigated this proposi- 
tion and found that it was absolutely necessary, because it pre- 
vented the turnover in labor which was occurring at this plant 
before the houses were built. 

It is said in some of our shipbuilding plants the turnover of 
labor is over 600 per cent, meaning that the average time a man 
spent at the plant was about 60 days. In Gretna, after building 
these houses, the turnover was less than 5 per cent. So you cun 
see that building these homes is going to give the yards stable 
labor and going to make it contented with the conditions that 
exist there. In Gretna, England, they have schools and theaters, 
and everything has been built by the Government. Somebody 
asked a short time ago here whether the Government was selling 
these properties. I understand not. I understand the English 
Government is retaining these properties and intends to sell 
them at the close of the war, or they will possibly rent the plant 
as a whole, because their reconstruction committee is intending to 
utilize this plant for some manufacturing use after the war is 
over. 

It was also noticed in Gretna that the increase in output was 

rather remarkable, and I would think that building these houses 

at our plants would increase our output. The work would be 
done by the Emergency Ship Corporation or by subsidiary com- 
panies. The contracts are to be drawn so that the Emergency 
Ship Corporation will control. 

Now, they have two different plans in this bill, and that is 
one reason why we added section (d) to it. The first plan is 
that they propose to build on the ground owned by the ship cor- 
poration or a subsidiary company of the Emergency Ship Cor- 
poration. The corporation, or this subsidiary company of theirs, 
will own every particle of the property. Now, in the other case, 
the Emergency Ship Corporation proposes to make contracts 
with subsidiary companies, the companies composed of the offi- 
cers of the different private shipbuilding yards, and these con- 
tracts will be so made that the Emergency Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion will control the handling of the money and also mortgage 
these properties up to the full extent so that they can get very 
nearly their money back. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Can the gentleman inform us at how 
many PEE places the housing board expects to build these 

ouses? 

Mr. EDMONDS. At the present time they have in contempla- 
tion building at Newport News, Chester, Wilmington, Sparrows 
Point, Bristol, and Hog Island. Now, there are applications 
coming in from some other private concerns on the Pacific coast, 
I believe, and also from some up in New England. There is 
really no accurate idea as to how many places they will have to 
build houses. They do know if they want to take eare of and 
prevent the turnover of labor they have got to do it at Bristol, 
at Sparrows Point, at Hog Island, and possibly at Newark. I 
forgot to mention Newark. They have the plans fairly well 
under way, They went over the plans with us, and it appears 
to us that they are trying to do everything they can to prevent, 
as much loss as possible, because no man doubts that if we 
spend this money in this housing, eventually we will make a loss. 

Now, in the case of the New York Shipbuilding Co., which was 
talked about before the committee, the attorney of the board 
spoke of a piece of ground that they owned upon which they, 
wanted to build houses, and after they have given the ground 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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to the housing company, and the houses were erected under 
whateyer plan they should agree upon, it was understood the 
Emergency Shipbuilding Corporation, or their subsidiary hous- 
ing companies, should have a mortgage both on the.houses and 
grounds. That ought to let us out fairly well in the deal. Un- 
doubtedly the cost.of building these houses is going to be 30 or 
40 per cent more at the present time than in ordinary times. 
Whether we can get the money out of the houses eventually is 
simply a question as to whether they are built in advantageous 
locations or not. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. How was it anticipated originally that these 
workmen could be provided with houses? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It was thought originally, I believe, that 
facilities, railroad or trolley, could be made to bring them to 
these different points. I can call to mind that in the Hog Island 
plant they have two trolley roads going there and they also are 
running motor busses. And then we have two different railroads 
going into the plant. And yet they do not seem to be able to 
bring the men in time, and the delays in transprtation are so 
great that the men are discontented and do not stay long on the 
work. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From what distance is this corralled? 

Mr. EDMONDS. From the city hall in Philadelphia to Hog 
Island is about 9 miles. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the labor come from that radius of 
activity? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would say it does. The labor comes from 
all over Philadelphia. The houses in the Philadelphia project 
will be a mile or a mile and a half from the shipyards. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman might state what the 
city of Philadelphia is doing in cooperation with this work. 
Mr. EDMONDS. The city of Philadelphia is doing whatever 
it can. They have advertised for a boulevard to run to Hog 
Island, on which there will be a two-track high-speed trolley, to 
enable the men to get to the works promptly, and they are pre- 
pared to perform all the necessary municipal work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the progress of events in Philadelphia, 
how long does the gentleman think it will be before that boule- 
vard, and trolley in particular, will be built? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It was said by the members of the housing 
board that they thought it could be completed in about four 
months. 

- Now, to get back to the question of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moore] in regard to dropping the cost-plus per- 
centage on contracts, I would like to say this: Upon making an 
inquiry of Mr. Flannery, who is employed—not a dollar-a-year 
man—by the Shipping Board 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes more to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Flannery, as I say, is employed by the 
Shipping Board. He is not a dollar-a-year man. He is a manu- 
facturer and has a factory in Pittsburgh. He is a business man. 
Mr. Flannery told me the other day—and the chairman of the 
cominittee was present—that it was his intention to use local 
talent to supply the labor for these houses, and the Government, 
through the Quartermaster’s or some other department, would 
supply the material. He said that that was rendered necessary 
at this time because the Government in most places has com- 
mandeered all the sand and gravel and lumber. Therefore in 
order to get this material we would have to go to some of these 
departments and get it released, so that it could be supplied 
for the houses. He said his idea was, where he was going to 
build a couple of thousand houses, to divide it up among five or 
six contractors who were experienced in building houses. 
sina? GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to inquire whether the 
board has ever considered the matter of modifying these cost- 
plus contracts—say to allow 5 per cent, which was thought 
to be a reasonable amount, and then reducing the percentage 
as the cost advanced, so that there would be some object in 
reducing the cost? 
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- Mr. EDMONDS. The contracts would not be given on the 
cost-plus plan. It would be so much to be paid to the man; 
whether he spent a million dollars or a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, he would get no more out of it than the agreed price. 
The idea was to employ the builder at such and such a price, 
and no more than that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. è 

Mr. STAFFORD. There have been in past times large build- 
ing contractors in Philadelphia who have giyen themselyes 
over to building large continuous rows of homes. Why does 
not private capital furnish homes at this island tributary to 
the navy yard? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Because this location is not available at 
the present time. It will be in the course of three or four 
years, but it is not now. There is ground nearer the city where 
they would build in preference to building here. 

Now, there are two classes of houses in prospect. First, 
they are going to build in a place where it is evident that these 
houses can not be sold afterwards. So far as I am concerned, 
I do not believe in the idea of the Government selling any of 
these houses until after the war. But that is a mooted ques- 
tion. Then they are going to build in a place where the 
houses can be sold afterwards, in a place nearer to permanent 
industry. They are to be five or six or seven room houses and 
are going to be built in attractive style, so that they would 
attract workmen. They believe when they build these houses 
they eventually will be able to sell them all off, because their 
venture stops with the war, of course. 

Then they are going to build a type of frame house which will 
either be in a position to be torn down if they can not sell it. su 
the loss will not be so great. They also will build large club- 
houses or hotels or boarding houses out of wood for single 
workmen. The other houses they are building are for married 
men, so that they can bring their families there. These club- 
houses or lodging houses for single men will be of wood, so 
that if there is no use for them in the future at the plant they 
can be torn town and taken somewhere else, just as in the case 
of cantonments if we can not use them further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend and revise his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Haprey]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, the bill is essentially a war- 
emergency measure. It is intended to deal with facilities that 
are absolutely necessary, in the view of the committee, in con- 
nection with war production, and it is limited to the period of 
the war with Germany. 

Of course, like many bills with which we are familiar which 
Congress from time to time has had to deal with, this bill deals 
with principles which would not be welcomed in time of peace 
or under ordinary conditions. But we have learned that we 
must treat emergencies as such, and deal with them as we face 
them according to the conditions. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will it trouble the gentleman 
if I ask him to yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman states fhat this is a war- 
emergency measure. I desire to ask him what is going to be 
the situation if the Government is undertaking to construct, 
say, a thousand of these houses and they are partially completed 
and unfinished, and then peace should suddenly come? Where 
is that going to leave the matter? The authority, as I under- 
stand it, ends with the proclamation of the President. What 
will become of these structures and what would be the situation 
under the condition that I have indicated? 
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Mr. HADLEY. I understand the gentleman’s question, I 
think. The purpose of the bill is to suspend the operation of 
the powers which are granted by its terms with the termination 
of the war. But all existing contractual relations or vested 
rights, as the case might be, would, under the authority of law, 
be perpetuated and effectuated and carried out. I do not con- 
ceive that there will be anything in this bill that would cut off 
a contractual or vested right when the war ceases, but the exten- 
sion of the power which might be exercised now during the 
period of the war would be cut off at the conclusion of the war. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the gentleman’s view is that the powers 
and authority granted are war emergency measures, but the exe- 
cution of the things undertaken to be done under those powers 
and authorities necessarily are not emergencies? f 

Mr. HADLEY. Necessarily the winding up of the invest- 
ment, so far as the Government is concerned, between it and 
private parties which would arise under the execution of these 
powers would have to be effectuated in the ordinary transac- 
tion of business after the war closed. J 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The committee had that question under 
consideration, and we thought it unwise just at this time to 
say just how the business of this corporation should be wound 
up. We thought we would leave that to the Congress to deter- 
mine after the war is over, when the conditions are met. 

Mr. WALSH. I will not take up any more of the gentleman’s 
time in asking for information. 

Mr. HADLEY. The evidence before the committee disclosed} 
speaking generally, that the Council for National Defense had 
made a general survey of the housing situation throughout the 


country as applied to war industries generally, and that the De- 


partment of Labor had done the same, including the shipping 
situation; and it also disclosed the fact that the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation had devoted considerable time to the investi- 
gation of the situation as applied to its own activities. A co- 
ordination of all that testimony before the committee demon- 
strated that the necessity for labor in connection with war in- 
dustries and the transportation of labor from one point to an- 
other had resulted in massing great numbers of workers at 
common points quickly and suddenly—points where there were 
no towns, no buildings—or, and in some instances where there 
were towns and cities, they had become so far overburdened as 
not to be able to meet the situation at all. The testimony also 
showed that the purpose of the Fleet Corporation is and has been 
to meet the situation first without housing, if possible, and that 
they had done that by means of transportation in many in- 
stances. Where they can relieve the condition by aiding in 
ferryboat service or in trolley-car service and other service in 
a supplemental way, the purpose of the corporation is to do 
that, and they resort to those means of relieving the local 
emergency in a given ease only after having exhausted all the 
possibilities of local relief. It developed, as has been stated 
by a number of gentlemen who preceded me, that in many 
localities they were not able to give the necessary relief even 
through the medium of transportation. Where the tenter of 
activity is removed a considerable distance from a city of town, 
for instance, and transportation is not present, the housing de- 
mand is acute. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson made a general statement before 
the committee, which it is interesting to note and from which I 
submit the following extract: 


Large numbers of those men that are being moved into the lines of 
industry for the production of war material are skilled men. They have 
been working heretofore under the conditions of living and under the 
standards of living that have obtained for skilled men. In bringing 
them into the communities, with the absence of housing facilities, it is 
difficult to get them to remain, the result of which is a tremendous turn- 
over of labor. The turnover of labor is a matter, of course, of loss of 
efficiency. Not only is there a large turnover of labor, which causes a 
Joss in efficiency, but there is also difficulty in 3 to accept em- 
ployment in places where the housing facilities are insufficient. 


And Admiral Bowles, in stating the reason for this legisla- 
tion, made this statement: 


The reason that we have asked for the authority that is contained 
in this bill (S. 3389) is this: That we know that, in many cases, houses 
exist in the neighborhood of shipyards which, if we had the right to 
requisition—that is, the right te requisition the use of those premises— 
we would avold the necessity for miang houses to that extent, by 
using them for the homes of shipyard workers; and that power on our 
pat will put the “ fear of God" into the hearts of the real estate specu- 
ators who have bought ap the property and are holding it at high prices 
in the neighborhood of all the shipyards in the United States. 

That would be a very valuable power to us; and I believe it would 
be exercised in many cases by the taking of the use of houses; not actu- 
ally acquiring the title te them, but in acquiring the use of them, for 
which we would pay a fair rental, upon a basis that we could reason- 
ably adopt, a basis of the value prior to any demand that had raised the 
prices in the immediate vicinity of the shipyards. 


The legislation is necessary in order to vest in the Fleet Cor- 
2 poration the power to acquire title to real estate and other neces- 
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sary property, a power that they do not have at this time. The 
only means by which the corporation has been meeting these 
extraordinary demands in the incidental way I have mentioned 
without this legislation is through the operation of some pro- 
vision in the urgent deficiency bill of June 15, 1917. The at- 
torney for the corporation who appeared before the committee 
expressed a doubt as to the authority to extend relief under 
that appropriation. I will not refer to the testimony, but he 
explained that it would be a strained interpretation of language 
to go further, if they had not already strained it, in fact, in 
going as far as they had gone. 

Something has been said about the contract that is proposed 
to be made. The land may be taken by purchase, or by lease, or 
by condemnation. However the title is acquired, it may be that 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation will proceed to build the 
houses, or it may dispose of the land, and the laborers may 
build the houses through loans from the Fleet Corporation. A 
variety of conditions will arise according to the situation in the 
given locality. But the plan that they propose is for the ship- 
yard company to create a holding company. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BANKHEAD). The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. HADLEY. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. How does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
still remaining 36 minutes and the gentleman from Missouri 
33 minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
minutes. 

Mr. HADLEY. The stock in the holding company, of course, 
will be held by the shipyard company, and the plan of the Fleet 
Corporation is to deal directly with the holding company and 
to limit the transaction by provisions in the mortgage or by some 
side agreement. The plan contemplates security. I do not 
know that the bill specifically provides for the taking of security 
in connection with the proposed loans, but the plan that was 
contemplated before the committee, as the testimony showed, was 
that these loans should be secured upon the property of the 
holding corporation. 

Mr. HARDY. That plan was stated by the attorney for the 
Shipping Board in very considerable detail. 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. I have it here. 

Mr. HARDY. As to the kind of contracts he expected to 
draw. 

Mr. HADLEY. Yes. The shipyard company would not de- 
sire to make a mortgage upon its own assets; but by limiting it 
to the assets of the holding company, of course when the transac- 
tion is complete there will be no lability outside of the assets 
of the holding company. 

With the present conditions as to prices of labor and material 
and other contingencies surrounding the prosecution of busi- 
ness of this kind, the information of the Fleet Corporation was 
that the shipyard company would not take hold of this as a 
business proposition, but with the aid of the Governme=t 
through the holding corporation, with its limited assets and 
the security upon the assets by the Government, which the 
Fleet Corporation intends to take, the result would be that the 
housing could be effected. I am satisfied from the testimony 
before the committee that the purpose of the Fleet Corporation 
in this respect is to expend only so much of the funds as are 
absolutely necessary to meet emergency demands, that they 
have a conservative plan in view for that purpose, and that it 
will be adequate to meet the situation if this legislation be 
enacted. 

Now, whether it will take $50,000,000 or not is another qués- 
tion. I do not know how much of that sum will be required. 
There was some difference of opinion before the committee as 
to that. I will state frankly that the committee did not have 
any very definite specifications upon that subject. However, the 
request was made for that amount, and as you can see, looking 
the matter squarely in the face, there is ample reason for that. 

With a 70 per cent increase of labor in the yards between 
October 1 and January 1 of this year it requires no stretch 
of the imagination to see that as the shipbullding business 
evolves and develops during the present year and the labor of 
the country engaged in the industry is centered at these points 
the conditions in question will become more acute and no one 
ean foresee how much money may be required to meet the 
situation. 

Therefore I am in favor of adopting the request as made to 
the committee and the Congress through this bill and relying 
upon the checks which we have—this is only an authorization. 
It must be met by appropriation subsequently—there will be 
the judgment of the Fieet Corporation as a check upon it as 
well as that of the Committee on Appropriations and of the 
House when it deals with the subject of appropriations. 


I yield to the gentleman five 
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I am earnestly in favor of the passage of this bill because I 
deem it absolutely necessary to meet a demand which lies at 
the very foundation of our war program. All concede that the 
construction of ships is of the most vital importance at this 
time. We must have them as fast as men and money can supply 
them and multiply them as rapidly as possible. [Applause.] 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
31 minutes remaining and the gentleman from Missouri 34 
ininutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, it is hardly necessary to have 
had any debate, I think, on this bill, as it comes from the com- 
mittee with a unanimous report. I believe it will meet the views 
of nearly all the Members of the House. There are 132 ship- 
yards in this country building ships for the United States, em- 
ploying on the 1st of January between 180,000 and 190,000 men. 

The estimated capacity of these shipyards-in labor can be 
brought up to five or six hundred thousand men if necessary by 
working on more than one shift. When the Shipping Board 
fuced this problem they realized that it was necessary to greatly 
expand the labor, and in doing so found that it was impossible 

to get labor at some points where they were building ships 
because of the lack of houses. Many of these shipyards are now 
being constructed at points where the population is slim, where 
there are no housing facilities, and they have come to Congress 
for additional power, as they had not the power to build houses, 
specifically, and acquire land for this p 

I think no one will contend that the building of ships is not 
one of the fundamental things for winning this war. At the 
present time it is perhaps the most pressing necessity we have 
before us. The other day a noted Englishman, Sir Walter 
Roper Laurence, a distinguished commissioner of the late Lord 
Kitchener, was in this country, and gave out an interview in 
which he said that the three things he would impress on the 
American people was, first, ships. He put that at the head of the 
list. Second, he insisted on riveting attention in the minds of 
American soldiers in France to the fact that their country is 
behind them. It might be incidentally remarked that no more 
convincing argument that we are behind them could be made to 
cur soldiers in France than that we are building ships for the 
purpose of sending them supplies. Third, that there can be no 
peace until the Prussian war machine is smashed. Again, the 
Prussian war machine can not be smashed until America gets 
into the war with all its power, and America can not get into 
the war with all its power unless we have ships, and have them 
quickly. 

So that it becomes a paramount need, the need of this hour. 
This great Englishman says that if he had an American news- 
paper he would place at the head of its columns in great letters 
these three words: “ Ships, ships, ships.” 

So that I think that not only Congress but the country realizes 
that our great need is ships. We all know that to build ships we 
must have men, and we know that if we employ labor they must 
live somewhere, and therefore we are undertaking in this bill to 
provide for that necessity. 

At the present time we have about 180,000 men engaged in 
building ships. This very day we are starting a campaign all 
ever the country to enlist men to build ships, and each State 
is asked to contribute a certain quota. My own State is asked 
to furnish 5,000 volunteers. It is found that at these ship- 
yards we are not able to employ half of the men that are neces- 
sury, hot more than half of the capacity of these yards. Take, 
for instance, Sparrows Point, in my own State of Maryland, 
which is one of the points where they contemplate the housing 
project, there is employed to-day 3,500 men. There can be 
employed at Sparrows Point 7,000 men; in other words, just 
double what we have if housing facilities can be provided. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Does the shipbuilding industry require some spe- 
cial skilled labor which is difficult to get? 

Mr. PRICE. I will say to the gentleman that it does require 
a great amount of skilled labor, but it developed before our 
committee that they had taken steps to drill men who are not 
skilled. To-day they have a school for that purpose where they 
take the unskilled mechanic and train him to take the place in 
the shipyard of a skilled workman as the building program 
develops. 

Mr. FESS. I understood that the Vocational Education 
Board had been asked by the Emergency Building Corporation 
to assist them in this particular, but I did not know whether it 
was in action. 


Mr. PRICE. It is in effect. Now, as I say, at Sparrows 
Point we could employ 7,000 men instead of 3,500 men, but 
there is no place for the men or their families to live, and the 
transportation facilities have been developed about to the point 
where they can be developed. 

It is also stated in the testimony, in respect to this one par- 
ticular case, that if these 3,500 other men can be employed at 
Sparrows Point it will mean an additional tonnage of 75,000 
this year. In other words, by building these houses at this one 
shipyard we will be able to increase the tonnage for our trans- 
port service 75,000 a year. You gentlemen realize, as we all do, 
that that is important, and that the housing project is at the 
very foundation of our success in building ships, and nnless we 
provide it we perhaps will fall very far short of what we should. 
The question has been raised here about contracts. I want to 
say to you, gentlemen, that this is ‘a matter that requires haste, 
and we all know, as business men, that whenever we are called 
upen to perform a task in a hurry it costs more money; but do 
we stop? It is not a question of spending a few thousand dol- 
lars, more oy less. That is not the question at issue to-day in 
America. The question at issue to-day in this country is to 
win this war, regardless of cost, and we should not stop to haggle 
about it or to amend this bill in any respect that will hamper ` 
us in earrying out the purposes for which it is intended. 

It is contended and has been stated that the Secretary of War 
the other day made a very exaggerated statement which the 
facts did not justify—and his statements have been attacked 
in Congress—when he stated that we could transport a million 
men to France this year. The facts are developing and have 
developed that the Secretary of War knew what he was talking 
about, To-day we learn that we are adding to our transport 
service and find that we have acquired German ships interned 
in Peruvian ports, some 40,000 or 50,000 tons. It has also 
developed that the Secretary of War knew what he was talking 
about in that we are utilizing ships furnished by our allies, and 
it has been necessary that this statement be given out to the 
country in order that the people may realize that they are not 
being deceived. To-day the best talent in the country and in 
the countries of our allies is being utilized to round up the 
interned German ships all over the world. 

We learn that France, one of our allies, has just completed 
negotiations by which 110,000 tons of German interned ships in 
Brazil have been added to the allied transport service. 

We learn further that our ally, Japan, is relied upon to 
furnish a million tons additional for transport service in the 
Atlantic. There are in Chilean ports 165,000 and fn Spanish 
ports 200,000 tons of interned German shipping, which no doubt 
will eventually be added to our merchant fleet. Besides, there 
are 500,000 tons of Dutch shipping which has been tied up in 
American ports which is to be released for our use. 

These. prospects, added to the two and one-half millions of 
tonnage now in the transport service, with the assurance by 
the Shipping Board of from three to five millions new tonnage 
this year, amply justified the Secretary of War in making the 
statement that we could place a million men in France in 1918. 

It is time to stop faultfinding and expend our energies in 
winning the war, and we will win it. We must winit. We will 
win it with ships, and Germany will find that this great, re- 
sourceful Nation will put their submarines out of business in one 
way or anotker. If we can not eliminate them entirely, we 
will build or acquire more ships than she can sink. We shall 
not only transport our men, but we shall supply them and win 
this war for the freedom of mankind everywhere, 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Price was granted leave to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, when the industrial expan- 
sion in certain directions necessary for the mobilization of our 
resources for the war activities was under way, it soon became 
apparent that the question of housing presented a serious prob- 
lem and would necessarily engage the attention of the war- 
making machine. The first study on this subject was given by 
the committee on labor of the advisory Council of National De- 
fense. That committee created a subcommittee on this subject, 
the chairman of which was Mr. Eidlitz. This subcommittee 
gathered information from all possible sources and also exam- 
ined into the experience that England has had on the question 
of housing. Since the war has began it is a fact that England 
has actually expended up to the present time on housing for 
labor engaged in war industries $700,000,000, and at the present 
time there is under consideration a budget for that purpose 
amounting to $1,200,000,000, so that in a short time England 
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will have expended on housing the sum of about. $2,000,000,000. | a plan of its own for its immediate employees, and to have the 


No suggestion of housing on such a scale is made by anyone in 
this country, and I merely refer to it to show that the problem is 
a real one and is intimately associated with the successful 
development of our resources and the successful prosecution of 
the war. After the Eidlitz commission had gathered the mate- 
rial and made investigations and were ready to submit sug- 
gestions, it was determined that this subject might be handled 
by the Department of Labor, under the Secretary of Labor, and 
the War Labor Board which was created, of which Mr. John 
Lind is chairman, was given jurisdiction over the subject. They 
took the data that was gathered by the Eidlitz commission and 
proceeded to follow and supplement the investigations and the 
facis ascertained by that commission, In the meantime lack 
of housing in the shipbuilding activities, and specifically in sev- 
eral of the shipyards on the Atlantie coast, became pressing, 
and in the Emergency Fleet Corporation was ereated a depart- 
ment, of which Mr. J. Rogers Flannery was placed in charge, 
his title being director of housing, and that department in part 
nsing the information gathered by the Eidlitz commission and also 
the information supplementary to the Eidlitz activity gathered 
by the War Labor Board, after study of conditions in specifie 
yards, came to the conclusion that immediate relief was neces- 
sary. They caused this bill to be drafted and introduced. The 
bill has been passed by the Senate and is now reported from 
the committee here. They contemplate solely to take care of the 
housing proposition as it relates to laborers in the shipyards 
constructing ships for the Government. They contemplate imme- 
diately to avail themselves of the powers granted by this bill 
at three yards—Sparrows Point, which has been spoken of, Hog 
Island, and Newport News. 

Mr. WALSH. Did I understand the gentleman to include Hog 
Island in the three yards mentioned? 

Mr. LEHMLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the yard in Philadelphia? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is 9 miles below Philadelphia. That is 
the yard of the International Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That is in Delaware County, Pa., not in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; I said it was 9 miles below Philadel- 
phia. In dealing with the question of housing generally it has 
occurred to me that where there are several governmental 
activities at the same point, including shipbuilding, the question 
of the necessity for and affording facilities for housing should 
not be dealt with by each department separately, but should be 
deult with by the Government through cooperation of the vari- 
ous departments, In order to illustrate this general proposition, 
I would like to advert to the conditions in the city of Newark, 
which in part I have the honor to represent. They have there 
the Submarine Boat Corporation, which is constructing under 
contract fabricated ships. There are at present employed there 
about 2,500 men. When this plant is working to capacity Ad- 
miral Bowles states that he expects there will be employed about 
15,000 men. Contiguous to the shipyard is a tract of land taken 
by the War Department, where there is being developed a quar- 
termaster base for trans-Atlantic shipments. A good part of 
all the goods necessary for the support of the expeditionary 
forces in France is to be gathered there and shipped from there 
to Europe. When the warehouses and the necessary facilities 
are complete, it is estimated that possibly in the neighborhood 
of 30,000 men will be employed there, making in these two plants 
side by side in the neighborhood of 40,000 to 50,000 people em- 
pleyed directly on Government work. Now the city of Newark 
is absolutely without the facility to absorb the increase of labor 
to that extent. The housing question must be met, and neces- 
sarily must be met in a measure by the Government. The people 
of the city of Newark are willing to the extent of their ability 
to cooperate. ‘This bill, of course, is simply for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and that corporation in the initial activities 
which it will be empowered to undertake intends only to take 
care of shipbuilders—— 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will 

Mr. WALSH. How much is the city of Newark willing to con- 
tribute in dollars and cents toward this project by way of co- 
operation ? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 


The people of the city of Newark? 


Mr. LEHLBACH. I understand a suggestion has been made 
that there will be no trouble at ali as a starter of raising a 
million and a half dollars in the city of Newark among the 
private individuals and business houses, and what we want and 
what ought to be done when a condition similar to this is met 
anywhere in this country is not for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to proceed independently and provide for housing under 


Army under the Quartermaster’s Department take st for the 
housing of 30,000 or whatever number it may be of those em- 
ployed in its activities and to have the various concerns that 
are under the supervision of the Government on war contracts 
independently to take care of the housing of their employees, 
but a proposition like this in a community like this ought to be. 
treated as an entirety, and there ought to be cooperation be- 
tween the Army, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the board 
of trade or other agency through which public-spirited men, 
manufacturers, and men of finance may act in dealing with the 
question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman’s idea is that this bill should 
be so amended as to make it a general housing proposition, and 
then allow the various departments to go to the Commitiee on 
Appropriations and get such appropriations as may be authorized 
under this bill for the activities in cooperation one with the 
other? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; I would not amend this bill at all. 
I think the bill in its terms is broad enough to allow the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation to cooperate with any other department 
of the Government, or any private agency in dealing with the 
housing problem, and I think the bill ought to be passed because - 
it has passed the Senate and will speedily, if passed here, become 
a law, and operations under it where they are of an extreme 
emergency character can be begun. But I think housing activi- 
ties ought not to cease with this bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? [After a pause.} The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 11 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it is my present 
intention to offer an amendment to this bill when the proper time 
arrives, the effect of which amendment would be to limit the per- 
centage paid to contractors or subcontractors to whom any part of 
the work may be awarded. The expenditure of $50,000,000 even 
in war times is no small matter, and great waste can follow 
the expenditure of so vast a sum, While we make an excep- 
tion in the matter of limitations on expenditures in war times, 
we should not, in my judgment, permit contracts to be so made 
as to encourage profiteering. If there are times when men 
should be patriotic and work at a reasonable figure for their 
Government it is when the country is in the throes of war 
and when it needs the assistance of its patriotic citizens. Some 
reference has been made to Hog Island during this discussion, 
and I am rather glad it has been. is no question but 
that the site called Hog Island is a good site for a shipyard. 
It is located conveniently below the city of Philadelphia, very 
close to Fort Mifflin, and has deep water to the sea on the 
Delaware River. It is within easy access of the great fuel 
fields of Pennsylvania and the labor and material markets: 
It is located where everything conduces to the business of the 
shipbuilder. The Delaware River with its independent ship- 
yards, prior to the outbreak of the war and since their having 
been commandeered by the Government, provided the largest 
shipbuilding activities in the United States. Since the Gov- 
ernment has introduced new operations along the Delaware 
River it has become not only the greatest shipbuilding center 
in the United States but probably in the world. I question 
whether the Clyde to-day stands on a par with the Delaware 
River, so far as future prospects in shipbuilding are concerned. 
With such a record, no patriotic citizen of Philadelphia or 
Pennsylvania or of the States of New Jersey or Delaware, 
bordering on the Delaware River, would hesitate for one mo- 
ment to put his stamp of disapproval upon waste and extraya- 
gance of Government money along the Delaware River in war 
time, no matter by whose authority that waste and extrava- 
gance had occurred. Much has been said before this about the 
manner in which the men who are supposed to “know how” 
to speed up shipbuilding operations have performed their work 
on contracts coming from the Shipping Board or the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. There have been grievous complaints about 
the manner in which the work has been done. What we 
wanted was ships, but they speeded up in the matter of con- 
gestion of men and material, and they seem to have speeded 
up in the matter of the expenditure of extravagant sums of 
the Government’s money. We want a great shipyard at this 
point, and my judgment is that, properly conducted under 
Admiral Bowles or any other efficient, honest manager, it will 
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be what we predict for it—the greatest shipyard in the United 
States. I am hopeful that the Shipping Board, no matter what 
has happened heretofore, is now putting itself in position to 
bring order out of chaos and establish at this point a yard of 
which the Government will be proud. 

I intend, ns I say, to offer an amendment to this bill to limit, 
if possible, the impediments to speed in construction that seem 
to have halted our operations thus far. Indeed, I wish such an 
amendment might be offered to other bills for the construction 
of cantonments and othér great Government works Where, with 
all allowances for the haste we desire, some extravagance has 
undoubtedly occurred. Men are prone to excuse extravagance 
and waste, and even graft in war times, for the sake of obtain- 
ing speed, but it is not the business of the legislature to atone 
or apologize for any one of these offenses. The legislator ought 
to put himself in position to hold up the department and make 
the department hold up the operator, manager, or contractor 
under its direction, to do the right and the honest thing. We 
can not as Members of the great National Legislature afford to 
stand for dishonesty or graft, even in war. Now, one of the 
troubles at this particular point was this: That the “men who 
knew how,” and who got their contract from the Shipping Board, 
which had confidence in them evidently, was that they-packed 
up everything, men and material, at this point, so as to impede 
their own progress. They helped to disorgunize industries 
throughout the city of Philadelphia by offering unheard-of wages 
to all sorts of men and mechanics, drawing them from the legiti- 
mate industries and embarrassing existing plants that were 
also working on war orders. The effect upon other shipyards 
was to delay their operations and postpone construction. In- 
stead of having a stabilizing influence on industries generally, 
they upset their own calculntions and those of other concerns 
expected to cooperate with them. That is one point, Another 
point was this: They piled up lumber and material about that 
yard to such an extent that before the great freeze came there 
were hundreds, if not thousands, of cars on the tracks waiting 
to unload that did not unload. I had many complaints as to 
this. One of them went to the Shipping Board so long ago as 
November 27 concerning shipments of lumber that could not get 
through to legitimate purchasers beyond Hog Island, in Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere, because the cars blocked the tracks, or 
in other instances could not be had to carry that lumber. The 
result was that when the freeze did come, and the demand 
arose all over the country for coal and for cars to carry coal, 
many of them stood upon the tracks at this point laden with 
lumber. The contractors—these men who “knew how,” these 
men who were supposed to be efficient and drawing large sal- 
aries—apparently did not want to unload them. 

Why? One of my correspondents tells me that he brought 
it to the attention of the Shipping Board that the demurrage 
on these cars standing on the tracks idle for weeks, and some 
of them for months, was charged up into the general contract 
price and included in the 10 per cent plus paid. So there was 
a premium, if that was true, upon the culpability of the con- 
tractor. The more he spent the more he wasted; the more 
extravagent he was, the more the Government paid him for that 
kind of service. That is the evil of the contract plus system. 

I do not stand for crooks, whether they come from my city 
or your city, from my State or your State. I do not stand 
enthusiastically for the patriotism of the profiteer who takes 
advantage of the stress of his Government. I do not believe 
that you do, or that the Shipping Board does, or that any 
department in Washington wants to do so, But it seems to me 
proper to call attention to some of these things and to say that 
we can locate a little of the trouble for the coal shortage at the 
homes where the people have been freezing through two or three 
months past. We can locate a little of this responsibility for 
this extravagance, and perhaps we can trace some of it back to 
the law that Congress itself passed when it gave a vast sum 
of money in a lump to the Shipping Board and through it to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, and through ft to certain building 
corporations, who eventually could pay exactly what they 
pleased to material men, to’ landowners, to workmen, to man- 
agers, and to advertising agents, and others, In such a way 
that the largest amount of money might be spent to obtain the 
largest possible commission. We ought to regulate that now 
if we can. 

Gentlemen, this unlimited-expenditure method is a thing that 
Congress ought not to stand for. Neither the Senate nor the 
House should permit a bill to go through that will admit of 
conditions like those described. If departments be blind, due to 
an excess of patriotism and ardor in time of war, Congress at 
least should be careful. 

The amendment I shall offer at the proper time will seek to 
limit the commissions paid to contractors and subcontractors to, 


say, 5 per cent on the direct cost of the work they shall do. I 
am not wedded to any particular figure, however. Let them 
bid in any way the department sees fit to have them bid, but 
let them fix a price for their work and let their commission be 
fixed upon that price. Let us have something better and fairer 
than the present system which holds up cars, increases ton- 
gestion, involves demurrage, checks speed, and disorganizes 
other factories. Let those who go into this housing proposition 
understand that they will be fairly treated but that the Gov- 
ernment is amply protected. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, it would have done the 
hearts of the Members of this House good to have seen, in 
Baltimore, Saturday last, thousands of shipbuilders from one 
of our shipyards parading through the streets of our city. 
They were a splendid lot of men, thoroughly trained and efficient 
in their work. Many of them have been trained for this work 
only since the war began, and are among the best shipbuilders 
which we now have. 

Baltimore is doing everything within its power to meet this 
great emergency. Shipyards have sprung up in various sec- 
tions, and at Sparrows Point the Bethlehem Steel Co, is spend- 
‘ing millions of dollars in order to meet the demands of the Goy- 
ernment, The housing question has been extremely severe in 
my city. We must realize that in addition to the great ship- 
yards long ago established there has sprung up many others. 
Then there is the great Camp Mende, within 17 miles of the 
city, which occasions many people coming to our town to enter 
into business, and to do business with the camp. 

Then there is the great Ordnance Department which has been 
established in that section known as Curtis Creek. Some 900 
acres of land have been secured there, and on this tract immense 
buildings of concrete are being erected, which will require a 
large amount of labor. 4 

Then there is Aberdeen, the great proving ground, on the Sus- 
quehanna and Chesapeake Bay. On certain mornmgs I have 
seen as many as 2,000 men leaving the city of Baltimore to go 
to that camp at Aberdeen. ‘Then in addition to that there are 
the great repair shops at Canton, on Colgate Creek, just outside 
of the city limits. They are expending large sums of money to 
construct those repair shops, which are to employ two or three 
thousand men, where automobiles are to be assembled and 
shipped abroad and where repairs to machines are to be made. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, let me finish these matters, and then 
I will be glad to answer questions. Then we have a depot for 
the Quartermaster General, where we gather the things to ship 
abroad to supply our troops. In addition to that we have Fort 
McHenry; and I want te say to this committee in reference to 
Fort McHenry, that that plant has been rapidly developed into 
a great hospital, and the identical buildings which this Con- 
gress was so good as to appropriate for are now completed, con- 
stituting a magnificent set of immigration buildings, and they 
are completed at the very time when we absolutely need them. 
They are now being converted into hospitals, and will accom- 
modate some thousand beds when they are completed. They 
constitute a group of splendid buildings ready for occupancy 
at the very moment they are most needed. It seems almost as 
though we were looking into the future when we appropriated 
for those buildings. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up too much time 
on this subject, but 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, BORLAND. I am glad the gentleman has completed the 
enumeration of the activities centered at Baltimore. I want to 
ask him whether he does not think entirely too many of these 
activities have been centered in these eastern cities, causing this 
congestion of freight and labor and this shortage? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is absolutely necessary to concentrate 
a large part of these things about the ports of the country. I 
have repeatedly tried to call attention to that and to the fact 
that the Atlantic ports furnish the gateways to the world. 

Mr. BORLAND. Only about half of them are necessary at 
the seaboard. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That may be the gentleman's epinien. 
What we want is to get these things us near to the shipping 
point as possible, and the ports along the Atlantic seabonrd are 
absolutely necessary for that purpose. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was going to suggest to the gentleman that 
if the location of these factories had been distributed through- 
out the country the congestion would not have taken place and 
the assembled products could have been shipped to the ports for 
transportation to Europe just as easily as before. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think that question has been abundantly 
answered by the experience of great business concerns of this 
country, that it is easier to ship parts, and that you can ship them 
more cheaply and better and more of them than by sending them 
to the point where you want them and there assembling the parts. 
The Ford industry is establishing assembling plants throughout 
this country. Does the gentleman think they would do that if 
they could do it cheaper otherwise? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are not all assembled in Baltimore? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; I assume they have established one 
for Chicago. 

Mr. MADDEN. We would not then have to provide for hous- 
ing. If they are distributed all over the country the cities could 
provide for the housing of the necessary workmen themselves. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. You could not distribute the employees of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co.; that is the place where they need this 
housing. We could easily give work for 7,000 employees at 
those works alone. We are taking care of men there, but in 
order to do the work it is necessary to have the homes to bring 
these people to. I think we ought to provide at Sparrows Point 
just as substantial homes as practicable, homes that will last, 
because Sparrows Point is constantly growing, and has been 
growing for years. I have no doubt if the Government will put 
up the proper homes, economical and useful homes, at that point 
it can dispose of them, if need be, without the loss of much money, 
or with the loss of only very little money. 

The reason why private building enterprise of consequence has 
not been golng on in Baltimore is the fact that private builders 
ean not get workmen and material. Private building has dropped 
off almost entirely on that account. The Government com- 
mandeers materials. It is on that account that private indi- 
viduals did not build the necessary homes to house these work- 
men. Some people have attempted to build homes, and it has 
really almost worn them out to get the labor and material. 
When you go to the man who has contracted to furnish it he will 
say, “Yes; I had the lumber, but the Government came along 
and commandeered it, and you will have to wait.” That is the 
case all along the line. Private builders can not get the work- 


‘men or the material, and the only thing that can be done is for 


the Government itself to take it up and do it. 

Now, there is another point I want to take up. I notice that 
the press speaks of the fact that only 50 or 60 per cent of time 
is being secured from the workmen as a whole. That is partly 
because the laborers have not homes to live in. They are 
moved about from one point to another instead of being located 
at some particular plant. Some of it, I presume, is because 
some men are not working full time. Some men perhaps realize 
that they can live on three or four days’ salary for a week, and 
such men do not put in full time. I think there ought to be a 
movement in this country which would impress upon the men 
who are not doing full work the folly of such conduct. They 
should understand that they are depriving the Government just 
as much by not giving it the proper amount of labor as the man 
who refuses to pay his portion of taxes for the support of the 
war; that a man who will not furnish the full amount of labor 
that he ought to furnish when the Government needs it so badly 
is injuring his country and injuring his neighbor just as much 
us the man who refuses to pay the full taxes. I think there are 
lots of people in this country who are not putting in full time, 
who are working perhaps only three or four days a week, who 
do not realize that they are doing wrong. They seem to think 
it affects only themselves. There ought to be some movement 
on foot to let every man know that this is a time when every 
hour of a workingman’s day is needed and every full day’s 
work is sorely needed, and that he ought to perform it in the 
discharge of his duty, not only to himself but to the country. 

Many feel that when they have earned sufficient to live upon 
whether or not they work is a matter of their own concern and 
does not affect the Government. We should bring to the atten- 
tion of all our people that the man who does not put forth every 
effort and give the proper week’s work toward the production 
of this country is doing the same harm as the man who, having 
money, refuses to pay his taxes for the support of the Govern- 
ment enterprises. 

Our people want to do the right thing. They want to give 
this Government every facility for the winning of this war, and 
I am sure that if we but bring it to their attention every 
effort will be put forth not only in the payment of taxes and in 
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the production of food, but in giving full labor time, which are 
all essential elements to success. 

The man who is physically and mentally capable of perform- 
ing work is laying down on the job when he does not give a 
full week’s work to whatever enterprise he is engaged in. The 
man who loafs is just as much a slacker as the man who does 
not perform his duty in the Army when called. He is just as 
much robbing the Government in this great crisis as the man 
who neglects or refuses to pay his proper proportion of taxes. 

I want to see every man capable of doing good work, rich or 
poor, perform his part of the task of winning this war. The great 
artisans and laborers of our country, those who realize the re- 
sponsibility resting upon them, are performing a full day’s work 
and a full week's work, while some of our people, not realizing 
this situation and having sufficient upon which to live, are not 
performing their part. All must work and every man must be 
shown his duty in this great conflict. 

Scripture tells us that “ He who is not with us is against us” 
and “ He who gathereth not with me scattereth.“ The man who 
is not performing his work when he is able to do it and is consum- 
ing the food of the country during his inactivity is not only not 
with us but he is against us in that he consumes that to which 
workers are entitled and which our allies so badly need. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to say I sincerely 
hope this bill will pass. It ought to pass unanimously. I wart 
to see these activities taken care of. But there are other govern- 
mental activities which also ought to be taken care of, and which 
certainly will have to come before us, because they have not the 
housing accommodations, and I am very sorry that this bill does 
not embrace all Government enterprises. I believe it ought to be 
done, and I am sure it eventually will be done. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for one question?“ 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Referring to the problem of labor, would it be at 
all feasible to employ conscription to secure labor in Government 
munition plants or in shipbuilding plants? i 

Mr. LINTHICUM, It might be; but I do not believe we ought 
to be compelled to resort to conscription for this purpose. I 
believe that when the laboring man is once brought to know that 
when he does not perform a full week’s work he is depriving the 
Government of something it is entitled to just as much as the man 
who does not pay his proper taxes, he will perform the labor that 
he ought to perform. The whole trouble is that many men of 
this country do not realize it. It is a new doctrine. There are 
so many new doctrines and responsihilities continually arising 
that it is difficult to keep abreast with them, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, the housing of men employed in the shipyards 
is a question that is not only very pressing in the East but ft is 
also pressing in the West. It may be comforting to some of the 
Members of the House to know that the first ship complete for 
the Emergency Shipping Corporation was completed in the city 
of Seattle, in the far Northwest. We have in our city many, 
many thousands of men working in the shipyards, and we turned 
out a vessel for the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation 
in 5 months and 15 days from the time her keel was laid. I 
understand she is an 8,800-ton ship. I show to the members 
of the committee a photograph of the first ship turned out for 
the American Emergency Fleet Corporation, the steamer City of 
Seattle, which sailed on her initial liberty voyage on January 14. 
1918. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I have a very keen 
appreciation that the discussion which has preceded has lett 
very little of information to be imparted to the House on this 
question, and I take the floor chiefly to give further evidence of 
the unanimity with which this measure is supported by the 
members of the committee, and very briefly to summarize the con- 
siderations which lead me personally to approve of it. It seems 
to me that the justification, the compelling necessity, for this 
legislation is based upon two or three propositions. First is the 
need for ships. The call for tonnage to supply the men now 
across the water and for increasing tonnage for those who must 
go is persistent and insistent. Men, munitions, food, and clothes 
call in imperative tones for the exercise of American ingenuity, 
and of every energy for the production of our ships. The duty is 
clear, and we must meet it as best we can. 

The next proposition is that we must supplement the force of 
men now employed in our shipyards and increase the efficiency. 
of that working force. There are some aspects of the situation 
which are disquieting. It appears that at the present time, or 
as of the 1st of January, we had approximately 180,000 men 
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employed in our shipyards, with the need for at least 300.000 
men. It appears, too, that of the shipyards now at work 10 to 15 
per cent are not working at their present capacity, and of more 
sinister significance is the fact that the present capacity of these 
yards is less than 50 per cent of their ultimate and contemplated 
production. We learn, too, that the turnover of labor is ap- 
palling, the average in the shipyards engaged in Government 
work reaching 600 per cent, a condition bespeaking Industrial 
chaos and enormously impaired production, and for which Inek of 
adequate housing and inviting surroundings is in no small degree 
responsible. It is this need of ships, a recognition of the unsatis- 
factory conditions in our shipyards, and the hope that this legis- 
lation will tend to stabilize, encourage, and inspire labor that 
lead me to give my cordial support to this measure and to ex- 
press the hope of its speedy passage by the House. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] five minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, in the early course of the 
debate the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Guurr! sub- 
mitted an inquiry to the chairman of the committee [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] as to the necessity for this specific piece of legislation. 
He seemed to assume that if the amount of money required 
were appropriated under the provisions of existing law the 
Shipping Beard would have authority of law to carry out the 
purpose vested by this bill. 

The counsel for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, when he 
was before the committee, stated that one of the reasons why he 
was anxious to secure the enactment of this bill was te clear 
up that question of the specific authority. Another object in 
the passage of the bill is to suspend the existing law with refer- 
ence to the requirement that in making appropriations of pubtic 
money it shall not be expended until the-written opinion of the 
Attorney General shall be had in favor of the validity of the title 
of land acquired. One of the provisions of this act suspends 
that feature. Another matter desired is to grant authority to 
requisition lands and houses, which is not conferred by existing 
law. i 

But, Mr. Chairman, the main purpose of my asking the 
courtesy of a few minutes was to read into the Recorp a part 
of the hearings before the committee, the statement of the coun- 
sel for the Shipping Board with reference to the minutie of the 
operatious by which this money would actualy be expended, be- 
eause I think probably it will be instructive and illuminating 
to the committee. He stated: 

If I may describe now, gentlemen, the transaction we propose to 
usc. In these cases where we lend the money the shipbuilding company 
will form a separate small company, the stock of which will be owned 
entirely by the shipbuilding company, and it will acquire the title, free 
ani clear, to certain land that is suitable. In some cases the shi 
building companies now own the land. The reason for having a ng ari 
company is one of convenience in keeping accounts, and it also has to 
do with a refusal on the part of the companies to make a corporate 
mortgage which would obligate the company and all its assets for the 
repayment ef the loan. They take the position that they would not 
build houses at this time because of the expensive cost, the high price 
of labor, and the difficulty of getting materials, so that they are in- 
sisting upon haying these separate companies. 

Of course, our first direction to them is that they shall not make any 
money out of this housing ness, and we shalt use all of our in- 

nuities to see that they do not make any money out of this housing 

usiness, because this is a war measure, and we are putting money in 
in an unusual way, and we want to provide houses for these empleyees 
and not for the profit of any land-development company. There will be 
no salaried officers nor directors; there will be no commissions allowed 
in any way. The shipbuilding company will be allowed to have a 6 per 
cent return on tts actual investment at cost that they can show by an 
actual audit of their books to us, and that is all. 

And then there are very 8 pay-off provisions of the mortgage 
that we will have. We propose to lend the money to these subsidiary 
companies at 4 per cent interest for 15 years, and, beginning with the 
fourth or fifth year, that they shall pay off 3 per cent on the principal. 
Now, bear in mind that it is a separate little company that is making 
this arrangement with us. We control the 1 we control the 
sale prices. We hope that all of these houses will be sold to the ship- 
fen employees, and it is our intention to make the documents in such 
orm as to facilitate sales. For instance, we mean to take a blanket 
mortgage for all of our adyance, and that blanket mortgage will have a 
schedule of release values annexed to it, so as to each particular plot 
of land and house in that development there will be an ascribed value. 
We plan to ig ee that blanket mortgage if an employee comes along 
and wants to buy and to take a Lah igh abo mortgage on that particular 
tract, so that that employee will get the benefit of a 4 per cent mort- 
gage. He can not get it now at 6 or more per cent, and it will aid him 

that extent in financing his own home, There will be practicaliy a 
trivial amount of cash required for a man to acquire a house in any one 
of these developments, and we intend to see that they are sold off to 
employees just as fast as possible. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. Chairman, in view of the disclosures 
that have recently appeared with reference to the contracts let 
by the Shipping Board at the Hog Island yard and some other 
shipping contracts I am sure that every Member of the House, 
including the members of the committee reporting this bill, 
feel reluctant to grant the power contained in this bill appro- 


priating $50,000,000 for the purposes therein specified, prac- 
tically without any restrictions. And yet we need ships. We 
need men to build them. We can not secure them unless we 
provide housing facilities for the men who are to build them. And 
I agree with the committee that it is not practical, probably, 
to provide any restrictions in this bill upon the expendliture of 
the money by the Shipping Board. But I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there ought to be some check not only upon the Ship- 
ping Board, but upon every other department of the Govern- 
ment, and I am hopeful that before we go on very much fur- 
ther we may have a general committee on expenditures to 
inquire into the expenditures that may be made under this 
bill and under other bills that,we pass providing large appro- 
priations. 

With reference to the Hog Island yard, I have no hesitation 
in saying—and no man on either side of the aisle will deny— 
that if the committee on expenditures proposed last summer had 
been created millions of dollars would have been saved to the 
Government in the Hog Island yard. And not only would mil- 
lions of dollars have been saved, but by this time keels for some 
ships would have been laid in the Hog Island yard where to-day 
there is not one. 

I understand, as we all do, that the President objected to that 
committee because he thought it might be a reflection upon 
him. Ne one holds the President responsible for these almost 
criminal, or, if not criminal, reckless extravagances at Hog 
Island yard. The President of the United States can not be 
presumed to know all of these details. He is responsible for 
but one thing, and that is the appointment of the men who make 
these expenditures, and beyond that his responsibility can not 
go. It is no reflection upon the President that Congress is 
called upon to make appropriations to provide some means of 
investigation of how appropriations are expended by this board 


or by any other department of the Government. 


The corporation having the contract for the Hog Island yard 
is to receive $6,000,000—for what? For furnishing, as they say, 
the “know how.” In the testimony before the Senate investi- 
gating committee, the only “know how” that they have fur- 
nished the Government is knowing how to leot the Treasury, 
and they have been exceedingly successful in that. 

Another phase of this matter which I wish to diseuss is that 
housing facilities are necessary for shipyards, and not only for 
shipyards, but we will be called upon soon for housing facilities 
for many other plants of different kinds. This comes, in some 
part at least, by letting contracts—and I am not referring to 
shipyards, for I realize that they must be on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and the Great Lakes—it is due to the fact that 
in letting the contracts no regard has been had in letting them 
as to the supply of labor in the vicinity of the plant where the 
contracts are to go. I hold in my hand a very interesting map, 
which gives the location of 2,381 firms that hold about 50,000 
important war contracts. They are all congested in three or 
four States. [Exhibiting map.] 

Is it any wonder, when you look at that map, that we have a 


| congestion of transportation; that we have a congestion of 


labor and a failure of the coal supply? No contract involved 
the installation of any new plant, unless it be something in the 
nature of a shipyard, that must be on the coast, no new con- 
tract should be let in the future that would be located any- 
where in this congested area. Everything in the way of a war 
contract that cam be provided in the interior from this time on 
should be provided for in the interior. In that way we will solve 
in a large degree the question of transportation, we will solve 
in a large degree the question of labor. We have no shortage of 
labor in the interior. We have not labor enough in the States 
where congestion now exists, and the difficulty is going to in- 
erease day by day if the present policy is to be continued of 
eentering war contracts in two or three States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The map which the gentleman presents is 
very illuminating. Is it the intention of the gentleman to have 
the map published in the RECORD? 

Mr. LENROOT. I should be glad to have it published if I 
could. It was prepared by the Department of Statistics for 
the Council of National Defense on the 17th day of last Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the 
map tells the story as no speech can, a story that everybody 
ought to know, I ask unanimous consent that, in connection with 
the speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin, that the map be 
published in the RECORD. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I suggest that we have some rule in 
reference to the publication of such matters. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the map produced by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin may be published in the Recorp in connection with 
his speech. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I did not hear the gentleman as to the area this map covers. 

Mr. LENROOT. The whole United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it shows the congested 
Area. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
“a War contract. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. With all due respect to the 
gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from Wisconsin, I 
think it would be absurd to provide for the building of ships 
in the interior of the country. 

Mr. LENROOT. I stated specifically that I did not make 
any such contention, I excepted shipbuilding. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have the water on the 
coast. Why should not we give the work to firms who can 
build the ships where they can get them out? 

Mr. STAFFORD. And we have mud flats, too. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; and some gentlemen 
would like to build them on the Rocky Mountains, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois to print this map in the Recorp in 
connection with the speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I have only one thing to 
add, that in my opinion the letting of contracts in the future 
that involves the location of new plants, with the exception 
of ships, be placed in the interior, and if that is done it will 
help solve in part at least not only the question of transporta- 
tion but the question of supply of labor as well. 


Tt shows the location of each firm having 


DISTRIBUTION OF 2.381 FIRMS HOLDING ABOUT 50000 IMPORTANT WARCONTRACTS 


ONE FOURTH AREIN NEW YORK STATE: 
ONE HALFARE !N NEWYORK, PENNSYLVANIA, AND OHIO. 


THREE FOURTHS AREIN SEVEN STATES. 


Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has hit the keynote of the whole 
situation. In central Indiana is the limestone belt of the United 
States. As the result of the failure to build buildings, the 
industry has practically gone to pieces. In one county in my 
district there are something like 7,000 skilled mechanics out of 
employment. 

Machinery worth $20,000,000 is standing idle. The owners 
of these mills have come here and tried to get war contracts, but 
failed, although they offered to put in extra machinery. Men 
have their own houses and homes, there are splendid trans- 
portation facilities, but the men can not get a dollar’s worth 
of these contracts. 

Mr. LENROOT, The gentleman has correctly stated the situa- 
tion. I think that in the letting of war contracts, no matter by 
what department it was let, there has not been given any consid- 
eration whatever to the supply of labor in the vicinity where the 
proposed contracts were to be fulfilled. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana, through the gentleman from Wisconsin, whether they 
have tried the bankers in New York? 

Mr. COX. No; I do not know whether they have or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. I believe that so far as Hog Island is con- 
cerned, the Shipping Board is now taking hold of that situation 
and are proceeding to clean it up as it ought to be cleaned up, 
The very fact that such a situation has existed, it seems to me, 
creates the necessity. for the House of Representatives or Con- 
gress having some committee that will be able to assist not 
only the Congress and the public but these departments them- 
selves in ferreting reckless extravagance such as has been prac- 
ticed. [Applause.] 

The map referred tó in Mr. Lexroor’s remarks follows: 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I will occupy only a 
moment or two in concluding the general debate. I am very glad 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] have emphasized a condition 
existing at this time that might have been obviated by a wider 
survey of the resources of the country; but the criticism does 
not apply to the Emergency Fleet Corporation, because we can 
not build ships in the inland section of the country. They must 
be constructed on the seacoast or on the large rivers contiguous 
to the seacoast. The problem before us we all seem to realize. 
The turnover in labor at this time is so great that unless it is 
stopped we can not hope to carry out car shipbuilding program. 
If we can provide convenient and comfortable homes in which 
the workingmen may live, we will not only largely stop that 
turnover in labor, but the tendency will be to stabilize the labor 
cost of construction in shipyards, Now, one yard is competing 
with another by promise of increased pay and, in some instances, 
better housing facilities, and men are traveling from yard to 
yard, and the result is immense waste in time and cost of pro- 
duction, Then, too, the labor of the country ought to under- 
stand the nature of this problem and the importance of every 
man working six days in a week and being willing to make some 
sacrifice in order that we may provide ships, because ships are 
the prime factor in winning the war. Hence, if the contractors 
and laborers in cooperation will take a more patriotic viewpoint 
and be willing to make sacrifices, we may hope to have this 
program speeded up. 

I mentioned the Hog Island shipyard as an example of the 
waste and extravagance at this time, and I felt it was due to 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation to 
say that in the first instance this contract was framed by Gen. 
Goethals when he was the manager of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. Later it came under the jurisdiction of and was 
revised by Rear Admiral Capps. Every effort was made to so 
frame that contract as to safeguard the interests of the Govern- 
ment, and when this great contract was let to the American In- 
ternational Corporation, composed as that corporation is of 
some of the most distinguished men in the country, great 
financiers, represented in every branch of industry, the board 
had reason to believe that the contract would be carried out 
in good faith and that there would be a minimum of waste and 
extravagance. But waste and extravagance have crept in, and 
it is not too late for Mr. Frank A. Vanderliv and his associates 
on the American International Corporation to correct-the abuses 
and save to the country many millions of dollars of waste that 
seems to be inevitable unless the correction be made. Their 
patriotism and fidelity to a great cause are challenged by the 
country, and I hope they will look into conditions, and I also 
hope that Stone & Webster, one of the greatest contracting 
firms in the United States, now doing work for the Govern- 
ment in this country and in France, will feel it their duty to 
scrutinize this work at Philadelphia and, in cooperation with 
Admiral Bowles, undertake to correct the existing evil and 
restore to the Government the money that has been squandered 
by the subsidiary corporation under which these activities are 
being carried on. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT... The gentleman just spoke of Admiral Bowles. 
Is it true, as I have seen in the newspapers, that there has been 
a reorganization of the Shipping Board and that Admiral Bowles 
has been sent over to Philadelphia in charge of this particular 
work? > 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; that is true. He has been placed 
in charge of that work, and he has taken up this pay roll at the 
Hog Island shipyard and undertaken to find out what men are 
necessary to the prosecution of that work and eliminate every 
unnecessary man. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Admiral Bowles’s headquarters are in Phila- 
delphia, but he is going to take charge of all three Government 
yards—the one at Newark, the one at Bristol, and the one at 
Hog Island. 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate is closed and under unani- 
mous-consent agreement the House substitute for the Senate 
bill will be read by paragraphs for amendment under the five- 
minute rule as an original text. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation is hereby authorized and empowered within the ts 
of the amounts herein authorized— 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I was not able to secure a few minutes under the gen- 
‘eral debate to express an idea that I want to express about this 
bill. We may as well regard these $50,000,000 as a part of the 
investment in ships made necessary as a part of the cost of 


construction, although, of course, it is reasonable to suppose 
that there will be a large percentage of salyage from the sale 
of these houses either during the continuance of the war or 
afterwards. It really represents a construction camp very much 
as we had at Panama at the time of the building of the canal, 
when it was necessary to house about 37,000 men on the Zone 
to construct suitable quarters for them that were comfortable 
and clean and sanitary. That is practically the condition that 
we have confronting us here. This bill, of course, has received 
the unanimous report of the committee and will be passed with 
probably not a dissenting vote. It is true also that these ships 
must be constructed at the seaports or on the tidewater rivers, 
and the places where they are to be constructed are not subject 
to very much criticism. But if a general bill comes to this 
House providing for a general system of housing construction 
we will have a right to inquire why there is any congestion of 
labor or shortage of housing facilities at particular industrial 
centers. The whole Delaware River is lined with munition 
rr agg very good place, undoubtedly, from many stand- 
points, 

But we must recollect when the officers of the Army were 
consulted as to the proposed location of Government munition 
plants and Government powder factories, it was their report 
that no such plant should be located except between the Al- 
leghenies and the Rockies. They farmed off a zone adjacent to 
the seacoast which they call the danger zone in which they ex- 
pressly recommended no munition plant should be placed. Now 
we find that most of the Government work of all kinds is being 
done east of the Alleghenies.. Now, there has been not only a 
shortage of labor, there has been not only a shortage of housing, 
there has been a shortage of fuel, there has been a shortage of 
food, there has been a congestion of transportation. The ele- 
ment of all these shortages is due to the fact that transportation 
of fuel, raw material, and food must occur across the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. These plants must be supplied in many cases 
with fuel. They are drawing their labor, they are drawing their 
raw material, they are drawing their food supplies across the 
Allegheny Mountains. There is no occasion for that. I want 
to say that while this bill is absolutely necessary, and not only 
necessary but haste is imperative because we have already been 
at war nearly a year, we ought not and can not at this time take 
up the question of a general housing plan. When we take up the 
question of a general housing plan we ought to know that we 
are confronted with a condition of the temporary construction of 
camps. We are not confronted with that condition of congestion 
of labor in certain centers which could be and should be and 
can be avoided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] has said is in large part true, 
but the work contemplated to be done under this bill can not be 
considered as closely analogous to the Panama Canal construc- 
tion. That construction was entered upon with full knowledge 
that there would not be much salvage from the enterprise. 
The main purpose of that enterprise was to build houses for 
temporary purposes, but this measure contemplates that in 
large measure the houses constructed will be permanently used 
by ship workers. These houses are to be built, or purchased 
with direct reference to the desires and tastes of the men who 
are to occupy them. Hence the construction contemplated will 
be permanent, in large measure, and not temporary, or make- 
shift. The bill makes every provision for the houses to be con- 
structed in a style that will be acceptable to the men who 
will occupy them. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. : 

Mr. ROBBINS. How could these buildings be permanent 
when this great emergency exists to build ships and find houses 
for the men? Is not the very thing we have to do is to build 
houses quickly for the men in order that they may construct 
ships speedily? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is certainly true that in many 
instances these buildings will be acquired for the purpose of tem- 
porarily housing the workmen, but the éxpenditure of the fund 
proposed is not confined to a scheme of hasty construction. That 
is not the contemplation of the bill at all, and while in some in- 
stances it may be necessary to put up buildings of a temporary 
character, in other instances buildings are contemplated which, 
as I said a moment ago, will be of substantial and permanent 
character. I was just on the point of saying that every pro- 
vision is made in this bill, to enavle the Fleet Corporation to 
secure the Government against loss, whether it sells, or leases 
buildings to the shipyard employees. 
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Mr. BORLAND. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman will recall I expressly said 
there would be a large measure of salvage. But is it not per- 
fectly apparent that if there were private dwellings in existence 
that could be used by the workmen, or if there were demands 
for them at all, that demand for private dwellings would be met 
by private capital and there would be no need for this bill? „ 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No—— | 

Mr. BORLAND. The very fact of the existence of this bill 
shows there is no demand at that particular place for perma- 
nent buildings. ’ 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman loses sight of 
some of the essential facts of the situation. This bill gives the 
Government the power to commandeer. The individual work- 
man has, of course, no such power. He is often confronted 
with a situation in which the extravagant demands of real 
estate speculators make it impossible for him either to buy or 
build. But the Government is not hampered by any such 
limitation, If in the neighborhood of the shipyards, or of the 
plants related to the shipyards, in the course of ship construc- 
tion there are any buildings needed by the Government, it can 
lay its hands upon them. This bill empowers it to do so. In 
that way the Government can meet this emergency in a fashion 
beyond the power of the individual worker. ‘This is the es- 
sential difference between the Government, and the individual, 
in the situation that confronts us. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 3 

Mr. Chairman, I take it that what is more necessary thau 
anything else in order to have ships is to corral the men from 
the yarious industrial centers of the country where there is 
labor that can be obtained and bring them to the Atlantic or the 
Pacific or Lake ports where there are ships to be built. If 
housing facilities do not exist, then it is necessary to provide 
houses for them under these pressing conditions, so that they 
will remain at employment. If this were only u project to pro- 
vide permanent homes, private capital of its own motion would 
invest, because there would be families to purchase them, but 
there is something more desired by this bill to meet the condi- 
tions, as I view it, from the testimony and the arguments 
presented here. 

Not only is it proposed to advance money to these large 
corporations engaged in building ships, like the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., as I have heard stated it is proposed to advance 
$5,000,000. for the purpose of building houses tributary to some 
shipbuilding plant, but it is also necessary. if we are going 
to house these thousands of workmen, who are only too willing 
to go to any place in the country, that there should be some 
kind of quarters arranged similar to those at Panama, which 
will be sanitary, where they will find accommodations, so that 
they will not quit their employment after arrival and launching 
on their work. 

Laborers -throughout the country are willing to leave their 
homes, but they are not willing to leave their homes and live 
in a condition of serfdom. And one of the two purposes of the 
bill, as I view it, is to enable the Shipping Board, either 
directly or through subsidiary corporations, to build temporary 
quarters similar to those at the Canal. Even if those build- 
ings were destroyed after the emergency has passed, it would 
be a good investment, because we must have ships, and in order 
to have ships we must have housing accommodations. 

Hog Island is only 9 miles from the City Hall of Philadelphia. 
Why, if the labor in Philadelphia was plentiful and adapted to 
build ships it would not be necessary to equip buildings tribu- 
tary to Hog Island. In Detroit, for instance, some employees 
working at the Ford Motor Co. travel 10 to 12 miles daily to 
the plant at Highland Park. Dodge Bros. to-day are erecting, 7 
miles from the center ef Detroit, a $50,000,000 plant to manu- 
facture munitions. Immediately there will arise a community 
there calling for housing and the like, but notwithstanding that 
the labor will be drawn from all over the city. The problem is 
transportation, and that is the problem in Philadelphia, pro- 
vided adequate labor was there. If we are going te make these 
yards efficient it is necessary to erect quarters that, in some in- 
stances, will be temporary and salvaged after the emergency has 
passed, 


There are two purposes, as I view the bill. One is to advance 


large sums of money to the private ship-contracting company 
for the building of houses, just as the War Department Is ad- 
vancing it, as in the case of Dodge Bros. and other people, for the 
erection of plants. Some has been advanced in my own city on 
the condition that after the emergency is pussed the plant will 
be appraised and the appraised value will be taken over by the 
private isa is 


The other purpose is that if need be, to erect temporary quar- 
ters so that the labor that comes from the interior, where it 
can be obtained, will remain and do the work necessary to build 
these ships. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I rise to op- 
pose the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

It seems to me that gentlemen are quarreling with somebody 
a little higher up than anyone on this earth. Their quarrel is 
with the Almighty. It was the good Lord Himself who located 
the oceans and the rivers just as they are aud who fixed the 
mountains in their proper places. He did not locate the Atlantic 
Ocean up along the boundary lines of Wisconsin. ‘That is true. 
He put Wisconsin up against the Great Lakes, just as He put 
Illinois against the Great Lakes; and He also erected a ie 
barriers between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. He 
left it to human ingenuity and congressional appropriations to 
cut out a canal or two from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean, if ships are to be built so far inland as to be gotten out 
to the ocean to fight the battles of the United States upon the 
high seas. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman stays here 1 enough, 
does he not think that we will get that 2 une 
g Mr. ee a Pennsylvania. Yes, If the gentleman stays 

y me long enough, we will get a canal connectir F 
the Atlantic Ocean. 5i ab OA S28 

Mr. FOSS. I would like to ask the gentleman if the States 
were created before the Lakes? He said the Lord put the Great 
Lakes up against Wisconsin, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Lakes first, of course. If 
we would be wise, we would eut a waterway from Chicago to 
the ocean. Then we could build ships at Chicago. 

Mr. MADDEN. Weil, the only ship that has been built that 
has gone to sea, except the one referred to by the gentleman from 
Washington a few moments ago, was built in Chicago. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What was the nume of that 


ship? À 

5 Mr. MADDEN. She had a name given to her after she went 
© sea. 

aa MOORE of Pennsylvania. What was the draft of the 
ship? 


Mr. MADDEN. She was lannched in October. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have asked for the name, I 
haye asked for the draft, and I ask for the beam, but the gentle- 
man does not know. I wish he would produce his witness. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman doubt my veracity? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not at all. But I doubt if the 
gentleman is seamanllke enough to tell the length, the beam. and 
the draft of this ship. 

Mr, MADDEN. I do not assume to be in the shipbuilding 
business. If I were, I would have to confess my ignorance. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman's maritime in- 
formation is not confined to the Hennepin Canal. 

Mr. MADDEN. Or on account of the fog that is on the in- 
tercoastal canal. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to say to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania that we have sent three ships to the ocean. and one of 
them is the War Chant, whieh has a tonnage of 3,500, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But you sent them through an 
English canal? 

Mr. LENROOT. Tes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Lou sent them through the 
Welland Canal. You bad no Ameriean canal, because appro- 
priations have not been voted to create an American water- 
course from the Great Lakes to the sea. I wish we had an 
American waterway. I want to get our ships out that way. 

Gentlemen worry about the concentration of population in 
the East. There is the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
ForD]. Like every other good thing, he began in the East. 
He settled there early. Every vestige of the gentleman's 
ancestry, to say nothing of his posterity, began in the East. 
He first saw the light of day there and then passed on west, 
finally locating in Wisconsin. The gentleman was educated 
in Philadelphia, along the gracefully sloping banks of the 
River Delaware. Why, then it was pristine territory, years and 
years und years ago; in fact, the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary when the gentleman from Wisconsin was 2 
resident of Philadelphia and studied law above the banks of 
the winding Schuylkill, which empties into the noble Delaware. 

Mr. MADDEN. But he woke up and left. [Laughter] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; he left, but he has heen. 
kicking ever since. The influence of the Delaware since then 
has grown; it has grown by leaps and bounds, due to the 
energy of the people living nlong its banks; it has grown until 
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Congress finally says, “This is our great commercial river; 
here shall we gather the men and the materials to build our 
ships, the ships that shall sustain us in war and the ships that 
shall carry our commerce in times of peace.” That is a natural 


condition; you can not change it now. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(b) To construct on such land houses and all other necessary or 
convenient facilities, upon such conditions and at such price as may 
be determined, and to sell, lease, or exchange such houses, land, and 
facilities upon such terms and conditions as ft may determine, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lenroor: Page 4, line 6, after the word 
“land,” insert the words “ for the use of such employees.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph that is now 
pending does not limit the construction of these houses to the 
use of the employees. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I was about to state why it is very neces- 
sary to make a limit. It is not at all certain, in my judgment, 
whether we have any right at all to acquire land for the pur- 
poses that are named in this bill. In other words, it is a ques- 
tion as to whether it is a public purpose to provide homes for 
employees of a private shipbuilding company over which the 
Government has not control, and in connection with which the 
Government has no relationship except a contractual relation- 
ship with the shipbuilding company. We certainly ought ‘to 
remove any doubt from that question so far as it is possible to 
do so by making it clear throughout the bill that anything that 
Is authorized in this bill is limited to the use of the employees, 
and then we shall have to take our chances on its final validity 
when it gets into the courts, if it ever does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, this delectable rivalry that we 
had awhile ago between the dwellers on the Great Lakes and 
those upon the seacoast led me to believe that there might be 
something in the bill that would forbid the construction of houses 
anywhere except on the Atlantic seacoast. I have not found 
that limitation here, and I have been wondering whether I 
overlooked it. I should think that a bill of this sort ought to 
permit the construction of the houses wherever the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation would decide the necessity of housing 
exists in the locality of a shipyard or where it proposes to build 
a shipyard. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Look on page 6 for the defini- 
tion of the word “shipyard.” The gentleman will find some- 
thing there broad enough for his widest desires in the respect 
indicated; a definition of the word “shipyard.” 

Mr. ROBBINS. Page 6, line 6. 

Mr. FESS. I do not find any limitation whatever there. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. On page 6 in the definition of 
the word “shipyard,” you will find nothing there that limits 
the activities of the shipyard. It is as wide as your widest aspi- 
rations. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I thought. 

But it was not on that point that I wanted to offer an obser- 
vation. However, I would say that it would seem to me very 
wise to build these ships wherever they can be built, whether it 
be on an inland body of water or on a navigable stream with 
an outlet to the sea, or whether it would be on the chief bodies 
of water, because I do not understand that the size of the ship 
is limited to either a maximum or a minimum. We should build 
as rapidly as possible. In case the size or capacity of the outlet 
to the sea will not admit of a great vessel, let a smaller one be 
built if doing so will expedite the tonnage needs, 

What I wanted, however, to say to the committee was in ref- 
erence to the queries asked and answered a little earlier in the 
debate on the matter of extravagance. I do not think it is wise 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


to allow the question of extravagance to stand in the way of 
construction if by so doing we defeat our purpose. I do not 
believe it is wise either to quibble over the amount to be paid 
for the raw material that goes into the vessel or the labor neces- 
sary to insure shipbuilding. Some time ago, in what now has 
become a historie controversy, we heard a great deal of discus- 


sion over the question whether we were not paying too much 
for this or that material, One figure in the controversy urged 
his justification of delay on the ground he had saved money. I 
think the business of first importance is to build the ships and 
to stop the quibbling in order that we can build them. By that 
I do not mean that there should not be common sense exercised, 
and of course there will be; but the one thing that concerns me 
is whether these numerous instances of such wretched extrava- 
gance as some of us have seen, which are said to be inevitable, 
can not be rectified or remedied? I mention this because it is 
creating a very bad spirit in the communities where it is carried 
on. For example, when we were trying to conserve and were 
urging the planting of every foot of greund to gardening, and 
especially to raise wheat, acres upon acres of growing wheat 
that would ripen very soon were destroyed by order of the au- 
thorities because it seemed to be in the way of doing a certain 
amount of Government work. The wheat was cut with a com- 
mon mower, raked into windrows, and fire set to it in order to 
get it of the way for this particular work, when it would have 
been only a little while until it could have been harvested. 

Mr. BORLAND. Would the gentleman mind telling us where 
that was and what was the Government work? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crisp in the chair). 

gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohio 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. It is not a secret matter and is not a case that 
stands alone. I refer specifically to the Wilber Wright Aviation 
Field in my district, 5 miles from my home, where every day for 
a good deal of the time I had opportunity to observe the work. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say to the gentleman that there are a 
great many places where aviation fields could be laid out where 
there is no wheat at all. There is no necessity for taking a 
wheat field for that purpose. 

Mr. FESS. That does not answer the question at all. It does 
not explain what was done. The Wilbur Wright field is the 
finest in the country and no one can have any complaint of the 
field. Some may offer the explanation that it would not do to 
allow growing wheat to stand in the way of expeditious prepara- 
tion for this aviation field, because aviation is so very impor- 
tant and time is so imperative that we must not lose a week or 
a day. We must go on with it even if it entails destruction of 
crops, and most of us sympathize with that proposition, and 
would not object if it was really necessary, but other items lead 
me to believe that sufficient caution against waste was never 
prudently exercised. I will refer to one item: The man who 
had charge of the agricultural products that they attempted. to 
save there—and he was the mayor of the leading town near 
by, a high-minded and responsible man—told me, among many 
other things, that he had a large amount of straw baled, and he 
had it taken into the barns in order to keep it from destruction 
by exposure to the weather. One day he found a force of men 
at work loading up the straw in one of the barns and removing 
it to the outside. When he said, “I have given no orders for 
this,” and wanted to know why it was done. He was told by 
one of the men that he had been ordered by the representative of 
the Government to do it. When he went to the representative of 
the Government, about all he could get in explanation was, 
“Well, we have these teams here and they must not be allowed 
to remain idle.“ I will let you draw your own conclusions. If 
it be necessary to keep the teams from being idle, to undo what 
before has been done and ought to have been done, there is 
something radically out of order, and the least one can believe 
is that it presents a very bad situation. This came from a very 
responsible man, who came over to me at my home and asked 
me if I would not lay the matter before the Secretary of War. 
This was but one item of many others mentioned by him in his 
evidence of needless wastefulness. Now, mark you, there can 
not be any politics in this, as is so frequently charged whenever 
anyone not of the President's party calls attention to these 
things, because my informant is the Democratic mayor of the 
town, and he wanted to stop that waste, and asked me, in the 
interest of the public good, if I would not lay it before the See- 
retary of War. See, he felt convinced that the Secretary did 
not know about it. I should, in fairness, say I asked him to 
make for me a memorandum that I might lay it in detail be- 
fore the Secretary. That has not been done. What I have re- 
lated is only one incident of what goes on in the way of ex- 
travagance in all the building work of the War Department. 
One of the evil results to follow is it produces such a very bad 
feeling among the people who witness it. 


The time of the 
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They demand to know why the Government permits a thing 
of this kind at the very moment when conservation against 
waste is our loudest war cry. On that field were hundreds of 
teams. Many of them could not be worked constantly and 
thereby prevent loss of labor. Men had finished a certain part 
of the aviation field—it was built in units, one group working 
as a group here and another there—and they were not needed 
longer. To keep them would be wasteful; to let them go would 
entail some derangement. The contractor generally would let 
them go. It was necessary for him to lay off men every day 
after a specific period, but at times was cautioned against it. 
He told me that he was told by a man in authority, When you 
dismiss men hereafter I want you to consult me about it. I 
want this work to go on uninterrupted and the men should be 
kept here, so that when the work is done they can all be dis- 
missed and the work turned over to the Government completed.” 

This naturally was and is the ambition of all responsible 
Government construction work. The trouble is apparent. 
These men want results, they want them quick, and the cost 
seems no element worth consideration. This is the crying 
danger of all government. It sees no need of economy. It 
rather chides him who cautions against extravagance. What 
does the expenditure of a few dollars amount to, anyway? 
This practice is general to-day and the exigencies of the war 
are offered as an excuse for it all. 

In the case just cited the Government's representative wanted 
a completed work and the men should be retained until it was 
accomplished, notwithstanding, my friend said, that many of 
these people had done their work and there was nothing more 
for them to do. 

Mr. COX. Was this work being performed on a 10 per cent 
basis? 

Mr. FESS. Yes: 

Mr. COX. Then that explains it—the more spent the more 
money for profit. 

Mr. FESS. I ought to say that there was a limit in the 
contract of some of these Government contracts beyond and 
above which they could not go in the sum total. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent for one minute more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. My concern is not hypercritical nor to say mis- 
chievous things. My concern is to find out whether there will 
not be some way that we can stop this palpable waste in order 
to avoid a very serious spirit being developed among our own 
people as to the wastefulness of Government procedure. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will state that at the close of the bill 
I propose to offer an amendment protecting the contractor 
through advanced cost and at the same time put a premium not 
on extra expenditure but on saving instead of waste. 

Mr. FESS. I am going to say this in conclusion, that while 
I opposed most seriously the bill creating the ship-purchasing 
corporation I opposed it on principle. I did not then, nor do I 
now. believe in Government ownership and operation if it could 
be done otherwise. I opposed it on principle, and yet this is 
war time and ships are the one great need. It is an emergency 
and this bill ought to be passed at once. The Government is the 
only agency by which it can be effectively done, and I shall 
support the bill on that basis. However, the Government should 
not deter the private yards from their utmost to assist in the 
program. I am not calling attention to these things other than 
as suggestions. If what I have seen, and what all of us know 
can be seen, in Government activities are to be the rule of Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation, may God save this country 
from Government ownership and operation. [Applause.] 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, with reference 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio I wish to say that 
whenever you give discretion, or confide large powers to any 
group of men you always take the chances of faulty adminis- 
tration. It is of course possible that in the administration of 
the great fund contemplated by this bill, that there may be a 
measure of waste. Both in the general debate, and later under 
the five-minute rule, suggestions have been made that some- 
thing ought to be done to guard against the possibility of ex- 
travagance in the expenditure of the housing fund. The com- 
mittee is ready and waiting to receive any suggestion, or con- 
sider any plan that will surround the expenditure of the vast 
sum proposed, with adequate safeguards against extravagance. 
The committee however realizes and the Members should 
realize that it is difficult to clothe an agent with large powers 
of discretion, for the purposes of securing speedy action, with- 
out incurring great danger that the powers confided will be 


abused. Under such circumstances there is always a chance. to 
— — old and homely phrase, that some one will fall down on 

Mr. FESS. Is there any way that these contracts might be 
let and be effectual ether than on the additional per cent basis? 

Mr. SAUNDERS or Virginia. I suppose there is. 

Mr. FESS. Would not that be the best and the better way? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the gentleman thinks that 
some other and different way, than the plan proposed, will be a 
better way, then let him submit it in concrete form, and we can 
thrash it out. If the gentleman has anything better than what 
is proposed in the bill, the committee has an open mind. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman that F have 
an amendment for that purpose which I think belongs more 
properly at the conclusion of the bill, where certain restrictions 
are placed on the operations of the board. - My amendment will 
be in substance to this effect, that whenever any contract is let 
on the basis of compensation for the contractor, the cost to him, 
the compensation shall not exceed 105 per cent of that cost, 
unless there is also a provision that as the cost increases the 
percentage of profit shall decrease. 

That is not stating it as well as I hope it is in the amend- 
ment, but this would permit him to have a higher percentage 
the lower he kept the cost down, and as he increased the cost 
beyond a reasonable amount, to be agreed on in the first in- 
stance, his percentuge would decrease. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will say that under condi- 
tions, in order to secure speedy «action, it is inevitable that 
chances of wasteful, even at times, prodigal expenditure, must 
be taken. Speed of execution, is of the essence in the work at 
home, as it always is in the theater of active hostilities. Given 
more time, and greater economies can be effected, but in many 
instanees the work to be done is a hurry order. It is for the 
committee te determine whether, in the interests of a more 
economical administration, we will surround the discretion of 
the board with the safeguards which may indeed secure econ- 
omy, but secure it by deferring the results sought to be secured. 
Of course in theory we are all agreed in our desire to see the 
largest measure of results secured in the most economical fash- 
ion, in the shortest span of time. Now what is the plan by 
which all of these desirable ends may be most efficiently secured? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
three words. I wish to direct an inquiry to the chairman of 
the committee as to the reason for the committee placing au- 
thority in the board to exchange these houses that are to be 
built in addition to the authority for selling and leasing them? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, in framing the bill the 
committee undertook to do so in a way that would give the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation the same power that an individual 
should have in order to successfully conduct any business, and 
it may be desirable at some of these plants to make these ex- 
changes, either of land or of buildings. For that reason we 
framed the language broad enough to meet any possible condi- 
tion that may arise. I have no case in mind, but they may 
arise, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the purpose to vest authority in the 
board to exchange buildings that are constructed by the board 
for outside property, fiat buildings, or any character of property, 
improved or unimproved, under that authorization? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not know what the board will do, 
but I imagine they would have power to do that if it is desirable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am only inquiring as to whether they 
should have that power. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think they should. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to restrict them. I can see 
the need of delegating authority to sell and lease, but whether 
they should have fhe power to exchange is doubtful in my mind. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Here is a situation that occurred to me: 
Say they have built houses under the provisions of de bill, and 
they may have power to sell these houses to workmen with 
families, A workman has bought a house, we will say, and it 
may be that another house would suit him better. He may have 
a large family. It may be that the house that he occupies would 
suit another workman better. If we can fix it so that the ex- 
change may be made and the workman satisfied, the corporation 
should have that power, I think. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, as to what the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess} and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SAUNDERS] said, I wish to add a word. It seems to me that I 
ean put my finger on one source of this extravagance which is 
complained of. It may be because I am rather a crank on 
the notion that Congress ought to keep its grip in some way 
on these expenditures, but my feeling is that one ground. and 
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one of the principal grounds for these expenses, is that the 
appropriations have been made in Jump sums and net 

cally, and so the board has absolute and uncontrolled authority 
to do as it pleases. In this bill, at the end, in the very last 
paragraph, there is an appropriation of $50,000,000 which goes 
to the Shipping Board, That, as I read it, is not an appro- 
priation, but only an authorization, but it is an authorization 
to expend that money out of what they already have, They 
already have a lump sum of over a billion dollars, if I recollect 
rightly, at their absolute disposal; and that system, to my 
mind, inevitably leads to extravagance. The incident which 
the gentleman from Ohio cited in the aviation field was spent 
under the lump-sum appropriation of $640,000,000 which we 
gave for aviation. I appreciate that in war times we can not 
proceed upon the same lines as we can in time of peace. It 
may be necessary for us, and I presume it has been in some 
cases, to give lump-sum appropriations, but we ought always 
te keep some congressional superintendence over their expendi- 
ture: and if we must give Inmp-sum appropriations, why 
should we not have a committee of Congress that wonld have 
some scrutiny of the expenditure? $ 

Why was not the other side willing to have a committee on 
expenditure; not a partisan committee, but a committee that 
would keep some watch over appropriations. To my mind that 
is one of the fundamental troubles. There is no committee on 
expenditures that has any power over the Shipping Board. 1f 
they did not already have this large lump-sum apprepriation 
I suppose that this authorization which is made here of $50,- 
000,000 would not give them the money, and they would haye to 
come before the Committee on Appropriations, and that com- 
mittee would demand from them some schedule, some facts, 
some statement upon which they plan to act. Of course, the 
theory Is that we get speed by giving them an unlimited appro- 
priation, but in this instance five months have elapsed since 
the contract was made with this shipbuilding company at Hog 
Island, and now after five months they are just waking up to 
what ought to have been apparent then as a fundamental and 
primary essential, namely, a place where the workmen may 
live. And yet they have gone along for five months and now 
they are just awakening to the fact that they ean have ship- 
yards but they can not get any product from them until they get 
an additional appropriation. And it seems to me an essential, 
which might have accelerated work and would, at least, check 
extravagance, that Congress by some committee should keep 
some guard and centrol over the expenditure. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

(e) To purchase, lense, ri sition, or acquire by condemnation or 
otherwise any houses or other buildings, together with the land on which 
the same are erected, or any interest therein, and all necessary and 

fixtures and furnishings therefor; to manage, repair, sell, lease, 
or exchange such lands, houses, buildings, fixtures, and furnishings upon 
such terms and conditions as it may determine to carry out the pur- 
poses of act. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia who I see has left the 
Chamber. He asked whether, Mr. Chairman, there was a better 
way to do this werk than the method that is now adopted by 
the United States Government. Let me suggest that there are 
three well-known methods by which the large railroad corpora- 
tions and large constructing corporations perform labor 
of the kind that is provided for in this bill; the first way is 
after due advertisement, giving the specifications of the work 
required—this method may not be applicable here where there 
is an emergency, although I think it ean be used in most all of 
these contracts—and then to let the work by competitive bids 
to the lowest bidder who is equipped and experienced and 
capable of performing sueh work, and they pay him as the work 
proceeds, according to the amount of his bid, retaining 10 or 20 
per cent as “retained percentage” until the contract is com- 
meted. That method has proven satisfactory in large contracts 
all over the world. The second method is what is known as 
the force method or “ force account.” There the railroad com- 
pany or party desiring work done will pay fo the contractor a 
certain amount or percentage on the wages of the employees, 
generally 5 per cent of the pay roll monthly. They will also pay 
in addition to such sum 10 or 15 per cent on the cost of equip- 
ment used in the work, which is the tools, shovels, horses, carts, 
steam shovels, engines, and whatever tools are used on the 


job, but the railroad company will keep on the job a timekeeper 
and checking elerk, or superintendent, and whenever a condition 
arises such as the gentleman from Ohio pointed out, as existed 
at the Wright Aviation Field out in the district that he repre- 
sents, those men who finish their part of the work are imme- 
diately dismissed and there is no piling up of the pay roll by 
keeping idle men on the ground for the sake of increasing the 
percentage paid to the contractor. This ts eliminated, safe- 
guarded, and absolutely prevented. The third way in which 
great corporations and individuals also carry on their work, 
of course, is by their own employees under their own direction. 
Now, why does not the United States Government adopt one 
of those three methods which have worked so admirably with 
all the great railroads and all the great construction companies 
and large individual contractors in the United States? There 
is no reason why we do not do it, except the carelessness that has 
crept into our methods here, which has been criticized by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, of appropriating lump sums und 
turning the money over to the contractor to be worked out in 
his own way and in his own time, without proper supervision 
upon the part of the United States Government. Let us adopt 
business methods about these things, and we will economize for 
the Government and bring about more efficient results. {Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 12, after the word “ buildings,” insert “for the use of 
such employees.” 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the same amendment as in the pre- 
vious paragraph, and I take it chere is no objection to it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I call attention to the fact that at the 
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end of the paragraph in lines 17 and 18 we have language to. 


carry out the purpose, 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. But I have no objection. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to ask the gentleman from Missouri if he does 
not think, in view of the fact that we have had a very strenuous 
day, and it is now 5 o'clock, and a great many of the Members 
who have been here all day have a lot of other work to do, it is 
not about time for the committee to rise. ` 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Could we continue in session for 30 min- 
utes longer? f A 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I do not think—— 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am not sure but we might get through 
with this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
through it to-day, and I do not think we ought to try to get 
through. - 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If we continue in session for 30 minutes 
longer I will then move to rise. 

Mr. MADDEN. There are a number of imporfant amend- 
ments proposed to be introduced. The gentleman has the right 
of way to-morrow, and I wish to offer an amendment to-morrow. 
which I am not prepared to offer now. I suggest the lack of a 
quorum, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
meeting 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman ought to move to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crisp). The Chair will count. The 
point of no quoroum has been made. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (S. 3389) 
to authorize and empower the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisition, or 
otherwise acquire improved or unimproved land, houses, build- 
ings, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. * ‘ 


GARABED PATENT, 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Virginia rise? 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorn a letter from Mr. Giragossian to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. It is a letter that 
I think the Members of the House will find of interest. It is 
short. 


If there will be no objection to our 


There is not ene chance on earth of getting 
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Mr. GILLETT. What is the question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and as a part of the sam» to put in the 
Recorp a letter from Mr. Giragossian to the Speaker of the 


House, It is a short letter. I think the Members will find it of 
interest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers] if it has to do 
with the proposed invention of Mr. Giragossian? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It has relation to that. 

_ Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
general nature of the letter? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why, it is a sort of résumé of 
the possibilities under it and Mr. Giragossian’s rights in respect 
to the first original invention. It asks no action on the part of 
the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The President has already 
signed the bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ; 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, ‘ 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


My Dear Sin: The passage of House joint resolution 174 by the 
United States Congress was, as it is, for me a most gratifying and oblig- 
ing achievement. For that noble action, I am under the impression that 
it is my first and 9 duty to express the feeling of apprecia- 
tion and atitude which my heart fosters toward our Congress, al- 
though it is beyond my power to do so KONTUREN Happily, I am able 
to justify entirely the confidence reposed me, and fulfil amply all 
expectations concerning my work. 7 

am impatiently anxious for the formation of the authorized com- 

mission of scientists who are to examine my invention; but, prior to 

that, it is indispensable that the question of the originality of my work 

must be distinctly esy as it is prescribed in a clause of section 3, 
7 * 


The President has signed the 


de 

W. that he is the first and original discoverer or in- 
ventor thereof.” * 

Some Members of the Congress mye me assurance that, after the 

assage of House joint resolution 174, the originality of my work can 

be legally settled to my satisfaction ; therefore I did not persist in my 
objection to the amendment in the House which comprised the clause in 
question. Among other leading Congressmen, Hon, Judge H. C. CLAY- 
FOOL, of Ohio, so advised; and I have followed their advice. 

Of course we have to read and understand something beneficially 
different from the literal expression, as undoubtedly will be the pur- 
port of that clause. Otherwise it will be inconsistent with the aim and 
generous spirit of our Congress and contrary to the laws, practice, and 
conception of modern time. 

It is said that the phonograph existed and was in use in China about 
1,000 years ago. The turbine engine was used in Egypt centuries be- 
fore the Christian era, and some discoyered articles indicate plainly 
that the telephone was used in Egypt in ancient time. The above men- 
tioned and many other things have been patented, and attempts have 
never been made to revoke any of them on account of some one else 
being the “ first and original” discoverer of them. 

In other words, if Aarons can rediscover a means to temper copper 
or to preserve grain for a hundred years or rediscover a process 
to render iron rustless, as it to-day exists in India, where an iron 
monument has for centuries remained rustless against the elements, or 
if anyone can put into practical use any such device, would he be pre- 
vented —.— patenting iE because all these things were known in Egypt 
or elsewhere 

According to the clause in question, the Government is not bound to 
protect my interest prior to the establishment of the originality of my 
work. Therefore it is essential to know how and when the commission 
has to decide or determine whether or not I am the original discoverer 
or inventor of the work in question. $ 

Let us assume that after my successful demonstration, another per- 
son brought forward and submitted to the same commission an inven- 
tion entirely identical with mine. How, then, have I to know that this 
identical invention is not stolen from me in some way, after my dis- 
closure of my secret? It is plain that, in such a case, I would have 
either to renounce my right and surrender my invention or enter upon 
a lawsuit. No man can really predict the outcome of that legal con- 


test. 

In this connection it is rather significant that no sooner was a 
unanimously favorable decision reported upon the original resolution, 
on July 13, 1917, to the House of Representatives by its Committee on 
Patents than numerous persons came forward claiming that they have 
some invention which is the same or can do the same thing as I do 
claim that my work is capable of doing; and I have even been charged 
by_some of them with stealing their inventions, etc. 

Undoubtedly some of these cla ts are sincere, but they are con- 
fused as to the issue, and others are“ perpetual-motion” enthusiasts, 
who, by delusion, consider themselves on the brink of a great success, 
Therefore they struggle to gain time for the possible realization of their 


ho. 

And there exist also more numerous insincere claimants who are fond 
of publicity, and they claim or speak just in the manner of professional 
fortune tellers. ‘They endeavor to connect to their claims or inventions 
anything known, as well as any pos fanciful idea, theory, or 
hypothesis. In doing so they strive to create a legal pretext or at least 
an opportunity to brag of their prior conception in the matter in the 
eventuality of my success. 

In the face of such confusing circumstances it is well to reiterate 
once more, as I did before the House Committee on Patents, that I 
have made a discovery or invention by which unlimited energy can be 
produced without toil or without expense except for the usual wear 
and tear of machinery. 

Or, in other words, one of my engines, placed on a railroad truck 
can drive the heaviest train that ever was moved by the most powerful 
double locomotives, 


‘| thin, 


And my work can ga the most gigantic ship that ever floated on 
the sea faster than the same was ever driven by a series of powerful 
steam engines, while my work will operate without any fuel or expense 


for moye power. 

It is h: y necessary to mention that my work can supply freely abun- 
dant motive power, heat, and light for every industry, farm, home, etc. 

If there are any original discoverers or inventors whose works can 
roduce energy, without equivalent labor or expense, as I do claim, 
et them come forward. any man, or one of these claimants, really 

ssesses such a thing, then, 1 should like to be the first to congratu- 

te him. I would wish him to obtain every possible ka tna for 
his work. During the past 25 years my heartrending rdships and 
miseries for the achievement of niy work have altogether destroyed my 
instinct of jealousy or envy against true inventors or discoverers. 
Therefore I will not only have no quarrel with them but even I can 
not stoop, for my own personal interests, to compete a st any 
genuine inventor who has been or is in the service of suffering humanity. 

Only my aim and struggle are to obtain a reliable safeguard against 
professional patent stealers, skilled and legal despollers of inventors. 

In addition to those professional despoilers of inventors, there is a 
vast and most powerful multitude of diverse composition and elements 
who are professed and relentless enemies of my work. The naturally 
merciless and unscrupulous characteristics of these intoxicated victims 
of envy and avarice make them prone to revenge themselves upon the 
author of any notable work by frustrating his consequent remunera- 
tion and depriving him of any moral credit. 

To my deepest regret I am impelled to conclude that there are cer- 
tain influential concerns or people who would exert every (8 . — effort 
and despicable means for the prolongation of the war. erefore they 
will resent any new factor that per substantially shorten the war, as 
my work can undoubtedly do. And it is admittedly certain also that 
many other special interests, as well as egotistic professors and scien- 
tists, will resent my work just the same in peace time. 

While I am striving to Ker rotection for my interests, the same clause, 
without necessary modification, surrenders me to the revengeful wrath 
and fury of those formidable enemies, and it gives a powerful weapon 
in the hands of their lawyers which they can twist in any manner that 
ny sult their vicious objects. 

s regards originality of inventions, it is generally well known and 
accepted that a person will be cf recognized as the first and original 
discoverer or inventor of a work if it may be patentable, viz, if the 
same is not already patented, or if it is not penaa in public use. 

If the patentee can not exercise his right by putting his work into 
actual utilization, then by the lapse of time another person may,exploit 
it as his own work. 

Thus any fruitless ¿daim for an invention or discovery could not and 
should not have any legal merit, according to the pr ents established 
in that respect. or example, wireless telegraphy was discovered by 
Dr. Loomis in this country, and, although it was patented, yet not being 
in public operation, Marconi had the right and privilege to put it, by 
some modification, into actual public use in his name and in behalf of 
his interest. This means that Mr. Marconi has been recognized legally 
as the first and original discoverer of wireless telegraphy. 

On the contrary, there is no record in the past of any device which 
accomplished anything worth nféntioning in the direction of my claim. 
From the highest scientists to the ordinary schoolboy, the occurrence 
of anything of this kind has never been known, and by a certain class 
of scientists also it is considered that the costless-energy problem will 
never be solved. 

Before the House Committee on Appropriations, on January 25, 1918, 
in answer to a question concerning my work, Dr. S. W. Stratton said: 

“ Yes; we have had great numbers of those things, but you can never 
get one to show the apparratus: The moment he does Ts can show him 
right away where he ís violating some physical law. ll we want to do 
is to see the apparatus, and I venture to say that any $1,400 laboratory 
assistant or any physicist in the Bureau of Standards can riddle that 
in a minute; that is, if he could only see it. There is simply 
nothing to it.” 

Some other members of the Bureau of Standards also tried hard to 
induce some Members of the Congress not to support the House joint 
resolution concerning my work. hey pretended, or sincerely Intended, 
to save them from unavoidable ridicule and disgrace which would fol- 
low from the inevitable failure of my work. They argued that any 
hope cherished for the success of producing energy without expense is 
positively foredoomed to disappointment, for the reason that they as- 
sume to know definitely that my claim is contrary to the law of nature. 

Prof. W. F. Durand, too expressed more than once that he has the 
same conviction about my work. If my claim be realized, then he would 
say “nature reversed herself.” 

ese well-known gentlemen, having occupied great positions in the 
service of the Government, would not, under any circumstances, express 
such an opinion of my work if there ever existed such a thing hitherto, 
Gentlemen in such e and standing are well conversant and quali- 
fied to know of such a thing being in operation. Then, when I demon- 
strate practicall 19 work and verify my claim beyond any possible 
cavil, I believe it will be the judgment of Congress, as well as of every 
intelligent man, that I am entitled to be at least legally recognized as 
the first and original discoverer or inventor thereof. 

thermore, ever since last June the pers of the country have 
given wide publicity to this matter, yet not one of them came forward 
and reported the operation of such a thing. On the contrary, almost 
all of them behaved themselves very cautiously, and some of them 
openly ridiculed my claim, considering it a matter of impossibility. 

At the same time I telleve there is nothing in the records of the 
Patent Office of any patent issued to anyone which is prEN per- 
forming the task that I claim my work is inherently destined to do. 
Therefore it is inconceivable that our Congress or Government will not 
in advance Ir my work as the only first and original discovery 
or invention, if it can fulfill the promised accomplishment. 

Then, in the absence of real inventors in question, or if no man can 
fulfill the desire of our Government and the demand of the country, as 
well as of all the civilized world, for costless motive power, it is reason- 
able that I should be recognized in advance as the original inventor of 
my work, if I can successfully demonstrate it as authorized. 

When any inventor applies for a N s and invariably the 
roper offi of the Government in that line will search, as his o 
or evidence and decide whether that device is patentable or not. If 

the invention is patentable that means that the same kind of device is 
not already patented and is not in public operation or practical use. 
Then a patentee will be automatically and legally recognized as the first 
and original discoverer or inventor of the work ín question. I sincerely 


expect that the same practice or rule will be applied to my work also in 
some different measure. 
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I. wish that the Government and the 
judicial tribunal te cenclude as to the or! 


. ph ip ot Staue 
pan my work prior 
the verification of my claim as designed. Thus vines that the scien- 


tie commission’s finding will include the originality of the under 
the Instructions of the Government given beforehand. Then nobody 
can, at least morally, challenge and charge the commission with par- 
tiality, favoritism, etc., In rendering their certificate and thus obscure 
my achievement. 
Ie can not believe that the spirit of our Congress will tolerate or for- 
give that I should divulge the secret of my work to any person er com- 
mission so long as there exists a legal opportunity hy which infringers 
can drag me into court In order to contest the originality of my work, 
er se long as there may be the faintest possibility that my work may 
be the prey of patent sharks, or that infringers may have a legal loep- 
hole to pounce upon me anA to snatch the fruit of my lifelong struggle. 

I am at the disposal of our Government at any time. If I may be 
commanded to select the authorized commission I am willing to de so 


when I am notified and ren legal, unequivocal, and tangible assurance 
that I will be recogni 


as the original discoverer of my work as pre- 
scribed above. It is inconceivable that our Congress will tolerate the 
delay of the advent of this work on account of t fantastic claims or 
pahnistic phraseology of willful ebstructers and impostors. 

Nor would I myself procrastinate fer a single hour, because I realize 
and admit that the po: ement or withholding of this matter from the 
public, or at least from our Government, is the most heinous offense 

nst our most sacred Interests. I realize also that it is unfergiye- 
able to delay the advent of this matter and sacrifice it to formality, par- 
ticularity, etc. Because it is 8 to be a decisive factor to shorten 
this war, it is undoubtedly a hideous crime against distressed warring 
nations to quibble on this matter and to become almost hysterically par- 
ticular about the arrangement for its advent. 

Undoubtedly the United States Congress and any personalities inter- 
ested more or less in this matter will expect to hear at the earliest 
moment possible about the formation ef the authorized commission, its 
procedure, and verdict. If any delay may happen in this respect it 
must not attributed to the lack of my desire to act, but to my fallure 
to recelve the requisite assurance from the proper authorities of our 


Government. 
I am going to write instantly in this respect to the Secretary of the 


Interior. It is my positive bejief beyond any shadow of doubt that the 
Secretary of the Interior will do, as soon as practicable, all in his power 
for the fulfillment of the requisite legal assurance in question. 

I beg, y, that yon woul! kindly submit this memorandum 
to the attention of our national Representatives, with the conveyance 
of my hearty appreciation and grateful thanks for their gencrous attl- 
tude concerning my work. I have the honor to remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, 


Ferevary 11, 1918, 
RELIEF OF MAIL CONTRACTOR. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask if the Chair will 
recognize me in the absence of the gentleman from Tennesse 
[Mr. Moen] to ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill S. 3689, and ask for the passage of the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
tabhe—— 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to know what the bill is. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is a bill, Mr. Speaker, that was passed 
by the Senate to relieve a mail contractor who has been carry- 
ing the screen-wagon service at a loss on account of the fact of 
having taken the contract some time before the war. And this 
bill gives the Postmaster General the right to readjust the con- 
tract with him so that they can go ahead with th service. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the iight to object, I wish to say 
there is a bill under consideration in the committee in which 
there is a provision authorizing the Postmaster General to in- 
quire into cases similar to the one mentioned in this bill, and to 
adjust the differences that may appeal to him as worthy of ad- 
justment, And since that bill is pending the result of the con- 
sideration by the committee, I object. 

Mr. BORLAND. I ask that the gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection a minute. This bill has passed the Senate. and the pas- 
sage of it at this time will stop the trouble that will go on from 
day to day. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Man- 
pen] withdraw his objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. No, sir. 

ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


GABABED T. K. GIMAGOSSIAN, 


Mr. KITCHIN, 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 12, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's tabte and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to authorize temporary increased rank 
and pay for certain officers of the United States Coast Guard 
while operating as a part of the Navy during the period of the 
present war (H. Doc. No. 928); to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
initting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
required by the Bureau of Standards for standardizing and de- 
signing sugar-testing apparatus, fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
$29); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. ` 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the resolution (H. J. Res. 228) to provide 
notification of illness of soldier, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 300), which said resolution 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 9747) to provide temporary 
increased rank for officers of the United States Coast Guard 
while operating as a part of the Navy during the period of the 
prent war, and for other purpose; to the Committee on Naval 

airs. ; 

By Mr. DARROW (by request): A bill (H. R. 9748) to regu- 
late the mode of bringing the record and proceedings before the 
Supreme Court or other reviewing court of the United States in 
proceedings for obtaining the review of the orders, decrees, and 
judgments of Federal and State courts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bin (H. R. 9749) for the purpose of 
preserving life at sea, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9750) te amend sections 10 and 37 
of the act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 3. 1916; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9751) validating certain appli- 
cations fer and entries of public lands, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 9752) to previde for redis- 
counting of certain county bonds by Federal reserve banks; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 9753) to provide for the main- 
tenance of the United States section of the International High 
Commission; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 9754) to authorize the incor- 
porated town of Seward, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not 
exceeding $25,000 for the purpose of constructing dikes, fumes, 
and other protection to confine the waters of Lowell Creek 
within said town; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9755) to grant title to the town of Peters- 
burg, Alaska, of lands occupied for school purpeses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PORTER: Resolution (H. Res. 247) for the investi- 
gation of the failure of the War Department to have identifica- 
tion tags on soldiers lost on the Tuscania; to Ahe Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 241) to provide 
means for making certain Indians more competent in the admin- 
istration of their affairs; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 36) to 
print 500,000 copies of the war excess-profits tax regulations, 
No. 41; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 37) to print 500,000 
copies of the income-tax regulations, No. 38; to the Committee on 
Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RBSOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9756) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William M. Simms; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9757) granting an increase of pension to Van 
Stuart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLASSON: A bill (H. R. 9758) for the placing of cer- 
tain names upon the roll of the Menominee Tribe of Indians, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9759) granting 
an increase of pension to Simeon D. Chelf; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9760) granting a pension to 
William Leishing; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 9761) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William T. Leach; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 9762) granting an increase 
of pension to Leon P. Chesley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 9763) granting an increase 
of pension to John Megehee; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 5 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 9764) granting a pension 
to Eliza Fought; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 9765) granting a pension to 
Fred Hutsler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 9766) granting a pension to Mary 
Vogel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 9767) granting an increase of 
pension to Pollard Appleby; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9768) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Parrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 9769) granting a pension to 
Harriet J. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9770) granting a pension to Ruth R. Herr- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9771) granting an increase of pension to 
George Dempsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9772) granting an increase 
of pension to William E. Sartin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9773) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Bunch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9774) granting a pension to Mary J. 
McGuire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9775) for the relief of the estate 
of John Stewart, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 9776) granting a pension 
Ephriam P. Golden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 9777) granting a pension to 
Minnie L. Cahill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9778) granting a pension to Ambrose C. 
Waldsmith ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9779) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Wagoner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9780) granting an increase of pension 
William F. Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9781) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Thoms; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 9782) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Mullen; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 


to 


to 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: : 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of Edward Heuer; 
M. E. Groat; Hon. M. Liebel, jr.; L. Ray Sedelmeyer; August 
Wittman; F. E. Pelow; and Bernard Cochran, praying for the 
passage of House bill 7995, for the preservation of the Niagara, 
Commodore Perry’s flagship in the Battle of Lake Erie; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, favoring Senator Calder's 
amendment to House bill 7237; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolutions of the Association of Lithuanian 
Patriots, asserting the confidence in the administration and ask- 
ing that the independence of Lithuania be recognized; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frank S. Becker, Philadelphia, Pa., urging the 
passage of the Keating bill, House bill 7356, and favoring the 
creation of a civil-service court of appeals; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also. memorial of the Baraboo Commercial Association, Bara- 
boo, Wis., favoring House bill 9414, increasing salaries of postal 
employees ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Emmanual Barnes and 42 
other citizens of Massachusetts, urging the passage of the day- 
light-saving law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. b 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Papers in support of House bill 8657, for 
the relief of Richard A. Schwab; to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, papers in support of House bill 8318, granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Gallagher; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. š 

Also, resolutions adopted by Chamber of Commerce of Grand 
Junction, Colo., urging that the Colorado Midland and Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroads be made subject to Government con- 
trol; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ 
Institute, urging that legislation be enacted that will enable the 
Food Administration to regulate the price paid to growers for 
sugar beets; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Colorado Springs (Colo.) 
Chamber of Commerce, indorsing the Walsh-Pittman leasing 
bill; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions adopted by Silver State Lodge, No. 30, urg- 
ing the Congress to refrain from action on legislation designed 
to place men engaged in transportation service under Federal 
workmen’s compensation; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, letter from F. N. Crocker, of Denver, Colo., urging the 
passage of House bill 9414; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Pueblo Commerce Club, of 
Pueblo, Colo., urging the passage of House bills 1654 and 7356; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, letter from Leslie E. Hubbard, attorney general of the 
State of Colorado, indorsing Senate bill 18, providing for a 
department of education ; to the Committee on Educaion. 

Also, resolutions. adopted by the Entre Nous Club, of Long- 
mont, Colo., urging the repeal of that section of the war-revenue 
act providing for increased postage rates on periodicals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. í 

Also, petition of C. H. Arbenz, of Denver, Colo., urging the 
admittance of osteopathic physicians to the medical corps of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Daughters of Veterans, Department of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, urging that Government aid be extended to 
blind Veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) Chamber of Commerce, urging Government improve- 
ment of the Florida Coast Line Canal; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of Mrs. E. A. Fotheringham, sec- 
retary, urging the repeal of the zone system; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, resolution of the Mineola Tribe, No. 244, Improved 
Order of Red Men, urging the elimination of banquets and 
suppers by fraternal societies of the United States ns a means 
of food conservation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Resolutions of the United Irish Catholic 
Societies, of Lowell, Mass., pledging loyalty to the President, 
asking that Ireland may be made politically independent, and 
thanking Miss Rankin for her efforts in behalf of the Irish; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we know that our greatest issues are before 
Thy Court, and that nothing that we can settle in this world 
will be settled right or settled at all until they are brought into 
harmony with Thy will, until they express Thy purpose in 
human government and in human life. So we ask Thee to guide 
us in the discharge of our most sacred and terrible duties as 
we face the issues of this day and of the days that are to 
come. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Jaxes and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
merce. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Cummins Gronna Jones, N. Mex, 
Bankhead Curtis Hardwick Jones, Wash. 
Beckham Dillingham Henderson Kellogg 
Borah Fernald ames Kenyon 

Colt France Johnson, Cal. King 
Culberson Gerry Johnson, S. Dak. Kirby 
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Lewis Overman Sherman Thomas 
McCumber age Smith, Ariz. Thompson 
McKellar Pittman mith, Md man 
McLean Poindexter Smith, Mich. Trammeli 
McNary Pomerene Smith, 8. C. Underwood 
Martin Ransdell Smoot Watson 
Nelson Robinson Sterling Weeks 
New Saulsbury Stone Wolcott 
Norris Shafroth Sutherland - 
Nugent Sheppard Swanson 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence 
of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] on 
account of illness in his family. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I desire to announce the absence from 
the Chamber of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] on account of official business in the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. : 

I desire also to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Gorr] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-two Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


AMERICA AND HER NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Thursday next, after the conclusion of the usual routine morn- 
ing business, I hope to have the privilege of addressing the 
Senate upon America and her national defense. 


WAR CABINET AND DIRECTOR OF MUNITIONS. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to give notice that 
on Friday next, after the completion of the morning business, 
if other business does not prevent, I shall hope to address the 
Senate on the subject of the legislation proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs known as the war cabinet and the 
director of munitions bills. 


LIST OF CLAIMS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a list of causes referred to the Court of Claims by the 
United States Senate and dismissed by the court December, 1917, 
on motion of defendants for nonprosecution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims. ti 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, TILLMAN. I send to the desk a petition which I ask 
may be inserted in the Record without reading. 
There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CHARLESTON, S. C., February 7, 1918, 
Hon, B. R. TILLMAN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The following resolutions were adopted at meeting held 
under the auspices of the First Congressional District Branch of the 
South Carolina Branch of the National Woman's e 

Resolved, That this meeting call upon President ilson and. the 
Democratic administration to give effective 8 to the national 
suffrage amendment by making it an administration measure and secur- 
ing its as in this session of Congress: Be it also 

Resolved, That this meeting call upon the Senate of the United States 
to pass at once the Federal amendment: Be it also 

esolved, That this resolution be sent to the President; Vice Presi- 

dent; Senator THomas Martin, Democratic leader of the Senate; Sena- 

Ci a Aces H. GALLINGER, Republican leader of the Senate, and to our 
enators, 


8 

First Congressional District Branch of the South Carolina 
Branch National Woman's Party, Susan P. Frost, chair- 
man; Rachel Whaley Hanckel, corresponding secretary, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I present a memorial from the Legis- 
Itive Federation of King County, Wash., and ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE LEGISLATIVE FEDERATION or Kixe County, 
Seattle, Wash., February 5, 1918, 
To the President and Congress of the United States: 


The inclosed resolution was unanimously passed b 


the Legislative 
Federation of King County, at a regular meeting = 


eld February 4, 


1915: 
` Resolved by the Legislative Federation of King County (represent- 
ing some 15,000 women), In view of the existing war conditions, and 
as a matter of right and justice to all women, urges the unanimous 
passage of the Susan B. Anthony amendment, now before the Senate 
of the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to the Vice President, to the chairman of the Senate 
Suffrage Committee, and to the Senators from the Sate of Washington; 
who are requested to have the same read into the CoNGRESSIONAL 


RECORD. 
Signed, by order of Legislative Federation, 
y A EmiLty M. PETERS, 
Chairman Federal Bills Committee, 
` ANNE B. STEWART. 
* L. ELLEN Day, 


ExTA BENSON. 
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Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the State Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, of Chula Vista, Cal., praying for an in- 
crease in the salaries of rural ietter carriers, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 3821) for the relief of Thomas E. Philips (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3822) granting an increase of pension to William 
Mulloy (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 3823) to provide temporary increased rank for offi- 
cers of the United States Coast Guard while operating as a 
part of the Navy during the present war, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3824) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
Zimmerman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 131) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to extend the time for the payment of annual 
installments on the purchase price for land in the Cheyenne 
River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations ; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 


AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $676 to reimburse Benson County, N. Dak., for care of 
three insane Indians in the North Dakota State Insane Asylum, 
intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. NEW submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) providing for 
the registration for military service of all male persons citizens 
of the United States or residing in the United States who have, 
since the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or before the day set for 
the registration by proclamation by the President, attained the 
age of 21 years, in accordance with such rules and regulations 
as the President may prescribe under the terms of the act ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

AGRICULTURE IN TIME OF WAR. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a series of resolutions adopted at a meet- 
ing in this city of representatives of 17 national farmers’ organi- 
zations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I did not hear the request of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, j 

Mr. GORE. It is a request to print in the Record a series of 
resolutions adopted here in Washington last week by repre- 
sentatives of 17 national farmers’ organizations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Resolutions concerning a national policy for agriculture in time of war, 
adopted and presented to President Woodrow Wilson by the confer- 
ence of farm organizations called for consideration of the farmers’ 


relation to the national program for winning the war by the Federal 
Board of Farm Organizations and held in Washington, D. C., Feb. 


6, 7, 8, and 9, 1918.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1018. 
THE PRESIDENT: P 


Desiring earnestly to support and assist the Government of. the 
United States in winning the war, we, representatives of the Federal 
Board of Farm Organizations and other farmers’ organization, whose 
names will be found appended, including in all more than 8,000,000 
organized farmers, have assembled in Washington to discuss ways and 
means for increasing the production of food at the coming harvest. 

As set forth in the memorial of the Federal Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions, submitted to we on January 22, 1918, a reduction in the amount 
of the coming crop is certain and unavoidable unless certain causes, all 
of them beyond the control of the farmers, are recognized and removed. 
We speai with all respect, but definitely, because we know the facts of 
our own knowledge, and because the time during which effective action 
can still be taken to increase the coming crop is short. 

The chief obstacles which must be removed before the farmers of 
America can equal or surpass this year the crop of 1917 are: 

1. Shortage of farm labor. 

2. Shortage of seed, feed, fertilizers, farm implements, and other 
agricultural supplies, 
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3. Lack of reasonable credit. 

4. Prices often below the cost of production. ; 

5. The justified belief of the farmer that he is not regarded as a 
partner in the great enterprise of winning the war. 

Farmers by themselves are powerless to remove these obstacles. 
Unless the Government grasps the vital seriousness of the situation and 
forthwith takes steps to help, a crop shortage is certain in spite of any 
and all things farmers can do to prevent it. 

The Government, we understand, will spend some $4,000,000,000 to 
assist commercial enterprises to produce munitions of war. We ap- 

rove of this action, recognizing that it is necessary. Assistance for 
‘ood production in this crisis does not involve any such vast expendi- 
ture. But without such assistance, vigorously and promptly given, it 
will remain impossible for farmers to grow the crops required. The 
Government should not hesitate to assist in the production of one sort 
of supplies essential to win the war when it has already spent vast sums 
to assist in the production of others. 

We deem it our duty to advise the Nation of these facts in order 
that the threatened danger may be minimized if not entirely prevented, 
and we respectfully suggest the following remedies: 

1. As to labor, the parole of trained farm workers back to the farm, 
to remain there so long as their services are considered by the Govern- 
ment to be more useful in productive agriculture than in the Army. 
The last classification of registrants under the present selective draft, 
we äre informed, is not being uniformly enforced, and in particular we 
understand that skilled farm werkers, farm foremen, and bona fide 
farmers are being placed in class 1. We ask for such an interpretation 
of the rule as will make such cases impossible. We welcome the as- 
sistance of all organizations that are helping to furnish labor in the 
production of food, and we believe that their services should be em- 
ployed as fully as possible. 

e ask for such interpretation of the selective draft as will secure to 
the Nation the services of all of its citizenship where those services are 
of most value to the Nation, and for binding instructions to be issued 
to all boards to that effect. Especially do we ask that the definition of 
a skilled farm laborer be a man who . engaged in productive 
agriculture, and is supporting himself in it, without regard to college 
or university training 

2. As to farm supplies, provision should be made for furnishin 
to producing farmers who need them such seeds, feeds, fertilizers, an 
farm machinery at cost as may be actually necessary to maintain their 
production or to increase it within practicable Limits. We urge the 
transportation ot farm products and supplies by the most economic 
routes and the prompt movement of perishable crops in their season. 

We urge that in carrying out the measures to win the war farmers’ 
cooperative societies be given the same consideration that is given to 
other commercial organizations. 

3. As to credit, steps shouid be taken by the Government to promote 
aggressively and in all practicable ways short-time loans to farmers 
for the purpose of financing the production of crops. 

4. As to prices, should the policy of price control prevail, then 
we ask that it shall be N as much to what the farmer buys as to 
what he sells, to the end t consumer and producer be protected from 


leitation, 

SE As to representation, we recommend the immediate appointment 
of a farm commission, to consist preferably of nine farmers actually 
engaged in the business, to be selected by the President from men rep- 
resentative of and satisfactory to the great farm organizations of 
America, and to lew, rad yee A to him on all questions that affect the 
increase of agricultural production and distribution. Such a com- 

on should be authorized to secure information from all Govern- 
ment sources, and all departments of the Government should be in- 
structed to cooperate with it. It should be in uninterrupted session at 
the city of Washington, and provision should be made for necessary 
quarters and 5 by Federal action. The commission should be re- 
quired, as its first task, to report at once upon all matters necessary 
in the immediate execution of recommendations Nos. 1 to 4 above. 

Such a commission is needed first of all to give to the farmers of 
America a sense of partnership in the conduct of the war to which 
they have a right. e occasional consultation with farmers called to 
Washington or the occasional appointment of a farmer to a subordinate 
place does not amount to fitting participation in the conduct of the war 
on the part of one-third of the population of the United States, and all 
the more when that third produces the one form of supplies which is 
the most essential. 

This plan would be in harmony with the procedure already adopted by 
the Government in other essential industries. ‘The creation of such a 
commission would convince all farmers that their viewpoint was fully 
represented in Washington and always accessible to the President, and 
would inspire and encourage them as nothing else could, 

Immediate and vigorous action is imperative. 


FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS WHICH PARTICIPATED IN CONFERENCR HELD IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 6, 7, 8, 0, 1918, 


Dr. H. Q. Alexander, Matthews, N. C., State president North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union. 

J. T. Anthony, Chestertown, Md., chairman executive committee, Mary- 
land State Grange. 
mA C. Aru 517 Arctic Building, Seattle, Wash., Washington 

rmers’ Union. 

T. C. Atkinson, Buffalo, W. Va., secretary legislative committee, 
National Grange. 

C. S. Barrett, Lake Como, Fla., Farmers’ Union. 

Elwood Bolduston, Colora, Md., secretary Cecil Farmers’ Ciub, 

(. W. Booth, route 1, Nezperce, Idaho. -State Terminal Co, 

F Cam Va., director Farmers’ Union. 
George II. 3 Va., secretary Farmers’ Union. 
yeatherly, Pa., legislative agent Pennsylvania State 


E. rN Calvin, Houston, Tex., Cotton Growing States Official Marketing 


W. A. Cochel, Manhattan, Kans., Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Kansas $ State Live Stock Association, Kansas Improved Live Stock 


Association. 
Edwin T. Coman, 1827 West Ninth Avenue, Spokane, Wash., Grange 
and Farmers’ Union. 
R. D. Cooper, 110 West Fortieth Street, New York City, vice presi- 
dent National Milk Producers“ Ang tig | president 's League. 
K. E. ba Ang. K fag . 
rling, Bridgepor ash., m pa ; 
Gabriel Davidson, 174, Becond Avenue, New, York City, manager 
Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society. 
A. C. Davis, Gravette, Ark., national secretary Farmers’ Union, 
William B. Davis, Cecilton, Md., Cecilton Community Club. 


R. M. Day, Washington, Pa., legislative committee, Pennsylvania State 


Grange. h 
935 re Dildine, Orangeville, Pa., executive committee, Pennsylyania 
e Grange. 
O. E. Dornblaser, Cleburne, Tex, National Board of Directors of 
Farmers’ Union. 
v 4 Elmore, Cœur Value Hotel, Spokane, Wash., president Farmers’ 
nion, 


Oscar Erf, dairy department Ohio State 3 Columbus, Ohio;: 
Ohio State Dairyman’s Association; Ohio Jersey Cattle Club; Ohio Hol- 
stein Association ; Ohio Guernuse ub; Ayrshire Cattle Association, 

C. H. Everett, Racine, Wis., Wisconsin Agriculturist. 

antes L. Felker, State House, Concord, N. H., State Department of 
Agriculture. ` 

M. C. Gaulke, Thompson, N. Dak., secretary Farmers’ Grain Dealers“ 
Association. ike 8 

Charles Graff, Bancroft, Nebr., president Nebraska Improved Live 
Stock Breeders’ Association. 

George P. Grout, Duluth, Minn, president Minnesota State Dairymen’s 
Association, member Minnesota State Guernsey Association, Minnesota 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association, National Guernsey Associatton. 

Dwight B. Heard, Phoenix, Ariz.,:member market committee, Ameril- 
= N Live Stock Association; chairman Arizona State Council 
Q: ense, — 

Charles W. Holman, Madison, Wis., National Conference on Marketing 
and Farm Credits. 

C. H. Hyde, Alva, Okla., chairman farm labor and agricultural com- 
mittee, Oklahoma State Council of Defense. 

II. W. Ingersoll, Elyria, Ohio, president Ohio Dairymen's Association, 
president Ohio Milk Producers’ Association. 

Robert Irwin, Telstad, Mont., State Executive Board Farmers’ Union. 

E. Nelson James, Rising Sun, Md., president Rising Sun Milk Pro- 
laces Protective Association, director Interstate Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation. 

E. F. Kelly, Et Reno, Okla., Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture, 
Farmers’. Union. 

J. H. Kimble, Port ene Md., president Farmers’ National Congress. 

A. L. King, Omro, Wis., president Wisconsin State Grange. 

J. S. Kiemgard, Pullman, Wash., Washington and Idaho State Grange. 

C. Larsen, State College, Brookings, S. Dak., South Dakota State 
Dairymen’s Association. 

. C. Lasater, Falfurias. Tex, Falfurlas Dairymen’s Association, 

George C. Leach, Aberdeen. N. C., North Carolina Farmers’ Union, 
managing editor Farmers’ Union Bulletin. 

Charles A. Lyman, 340 Washington Building, Madison, Wis., general 
organizer N. A. O. S.; Wisconsin State Union, American ety of 


Equity. 
n McAuliffe, Salina, Kans., president Kansas Farmers’ Union. 
George McKelvey, Columbus Junction, Iowa, State organizer Iowa 
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utive committee, National Milk Producers’ Federation. 
J. H. Minch, Chalmers, Ind., president Indiana Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, 
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W. J. Mozley, Dickinson, N. Dak., Farmers’ Union; member State 
Council of Defense. 
M. D. Munn, St. Paul, Minn., president American Jersey Cattle Club, 
Twin City Milk Producers’ . 
„ W. Nelson, Arctic Building. Seattle, Wash., Tri-State Terminal Co. 
J. F. Niccolls, Winfield, Iowa, chairman State Executive Board, Iowa 
Farmers’ Union. 
v 5 J. „State Department of Agriculture, Richmond, Va., Farmers’ 
nion. 


Gifford Pinchot, Milford, Pa., president Pennsylvania Rural Progress 
Association 


sone W. Pincus, 174 Second Avenue, New York City, secretary 
Federation of Jewish Farmers of America, 

C. C. Price, 1 5 Må., Cectiton Community Club. 

John R. H. Price, Warwick, Md., Ceciiton Community Club. 

Max Reiberg, Cullman, Ala. 

Harris A. Reynolds, 4 Joy Street, Boston, Mass., secretary Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association. 

C. D. Richardson, West Brookfield, Mass., executive eommittee State 


range. 
8. W. Ricords, Farmer, S. Dak., president South Dakota Farmers’ 


Union. 

Fred A. Ro „ Meriden, N. H., master State Grange. 

J. G. Manders, State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa., secretary National 
Horticultural Inspectors’ Association, 
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. Sevey, Spri Id. Mass., Massachusetts Food Production Com- 

N nd Homestead. 

J. L. Shepard, Green o, Fla., president Florida Farmers’ Union. 
1 Shepard, Greensboro, Fia., secretary-treasurer Florida Farmers“ 
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J. W. Shorthill; York, Nebr., secretary National Council of Farmers“ 
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John A. Simpson, Weatherford, Okla., president Oklahoma Farmers’ 
Union, president State Presidents’ Associa of Farmers’ Union. 

Leslie R. Smith. Hadley, Mass., master Massachusetts State Grunge. 
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R. J. Stephens, 1011 Rankin Building, kane, Wash, Farmers’ 
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S. L. Stewart, Newbu . V., executive committee Certified Milk 
Producers’ Association of America. 


Atlanta, Ga, Farmers’ National Cort 
ville, Pa., Farmers“ Societe ot ity. 
g, national vice t Farmers’ Union, 
. Taber, Barnesville, Ohio, master Ohio State Grange. 
J. M. Templeton, Cary, N. C., vice president North Carolina Farmers’ 


T. W. Tomlinson, 515 Cooper Buildif, Denver, Colo., secretary 
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0 E. J. Tuttle, Wellsboro, Pa., legislative committee, Pennsylvania State 
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0 Harvey Walker, Wilmington, Del., executive committee, Delaware State 
range. 
2 D. Weaver, Dawson, Ga,, vice president Geor; 


M. H. Welling, Tremonton, Utab, Farmers“ Cash Union, Farmers’ 
Society of E pay 
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Farmers’ Union. 


* 
Frank B. White, 76 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III., Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association. 
rles McCarthy, Madisor, Wis., director National Agricultural 
Organization Society. 


CABLEGRAMS BETWEEN MEXICO CITY AND BERLIN. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have prepared a statement 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp, together with a copy 
of certain cablegrams between Carranza and the Kaiser. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to have it read. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, then, that it be read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“ Señor Carranza, by grace of the United States Government 
titular head of a more or less de facto Government of Mexico, 
by press reports recently congratulated the Kaiser on his birth- 
day. The President of Mexico expressed his best wishes for the 
personal happiness of the Kaiser, whose sayagery on land and 
sea have made his name and nation as execrated as the Turk. 
Emperor William by cable acknowledged the gracious message 
from our neighbor and took occasion again to refer to his direct 
and personal responsibility to the Deity, including submarines 
and practices in Belgium. He referred feelingly to the intimate 
relationship between Sefior Carranza and his own helmeted 
self. Just how intimate this relationship may be arouses more 
than idle curiosity if we remember that the allies bought 
60,000,000 barrels of oil from Mexico last year, part of which 
came to the United States. 

“More than mere languid comment is provoked by reading 
the newspapers of Mexico City the morning of the publication 
of Carranza’s message. They give on the front page in display- 
type headings the auspicious event with a picture of H. von 
Eckhardt conspicuously near the exchange of congratulations 
between the Kaiser and Carranza. The proximity of the 
picture and Carranza’s message is unfortunate, because Presi- 
dent Carranza expresses his best wishes for the prosperity of 
the Kaiser’s great friendly nation. How his prosperity may 
be promoted by our winning the war is a pertinent inquiry, 
especially when the Kaiser fervently asks that the intimate 
relationship between them shall be so deepened and strength- 
ened that it may result in a victorious. peace. Such a peace is 
full of sinister menace for this country. I am moved to wish 
to do more than practice watchful waiting in view of the felici- 
tations so recently exchanged between those two distinguished 
worthies. I subjoin the messages and ask that they be printed 
in full:” S 

“WARM BIRTHDAY MESSAGE REVEALS FEELINGS OF MEXICO'S CHIEF. 

“LONDON, Feburary 6. 


“Venustiano Carranza, President of Mexico, sent a fulsome birthday 
message to Emperor William of Germany recently, according to Reuter's 
(Ltd.. President Carranza in this message sald: 

Jo your majesty, who celebrates bis anniversary to-day with just 
cause for rejoicing, I have the honor to send my most cordial congratu- 
lations, and am pleased to express to you an ge wishes for your per- 
sonal happiness and that of your august family, as well as for the pros- 
perity of your great friendly nation.“ 


“GREETINGS FROM PRUSSIAN DIET, 
“AMSTERDAM, February 6. 


“Replying to the birthday greetings sent him by the President of 
the upper house of the Prussian Diet, Emperor William sent the fol- 


lowing by telegraph: 
The intimate union of the Crown and the ple, which I received 
rom the hard times by 


as a sacred heritage from my fathers, dates 
which Prussia was trained for its world historic mission. 

“*May these hard years of strenuousness, which I feel more deeply 
in consequence of the responsibility placed upon me by God, strengthen 
and deepen this intimate relationship, so that it may stand the test in 
the battles which still lle before us and in the great tasks which, after 
a victorious peace, we shall have to fulfill in an altered world.’” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not understand just the ob- 
ject of having it read to the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The object is to show that the policy of 
watchful waiting on the titular head of Mexico probably might 
not be applicable now. There were 60,000,000 barrels’ of oil 
taken out of Mexico by our allies last year, and, with these 
friendly congratulations on the birthday of the head of the 
German Government, I was disposed to think that the attention 
of the Senate as well as of the public ought to be called to 
these congratulatory messages. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It discloses a friendly feeling on 
the part of the Mexican Government toward the United States 
in our international difficulties! It shows the true feeling of 
Carranza in the present crisis and warns us to beware of his 
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disposition to aid the archenemy of mankind in its effort to 
subjugate free people to its autocratic rule. 

r. BORAH. I am not going to object; it has already been 
read. I only want to say that what these gentlemen say to 
7 another is of no concern whatever to the Senute at this 
time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think it is. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on February 11, 1918, upproved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 3081. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
municipal bridge approaches, and extensions or additions 
thereto, by the city of St. Louis, within the States of Illinois 
and Missouri; and 

S. 3006. An act to authorize and empower officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore If there be no further 
routine business, the morning business is closed. 


ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTHDAY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN—OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE DEMOCRACY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE EXTENSION OF 
IT BY WOODROW WILSON TO THE WORLD—AMERICA’S INFLUENCE 
ON THE GOVERNMENTS OF EARTH— THE DEFINING OF THE PAR- 
TICULAR FORM OF DEMOCRACY AMERICA IS FIGHTING TO ES- 
TABLISH. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, pursuant to a notice I gave 
yesterday, I find it agreeable to avail myself of the day, under 
the arrangement of the Senate, to present something that might 
be termed a treatise upon the course of democracy and its 
advance in the world as influenced by America. I do this, sir, 
under wgis. of the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, an occasion 
which we dwell upon with delight and memorialize with pride. 
Mr. President, I am just informed that I will be followed this 
morning by the eminent senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
son], who, I understand, expects to address himself to the per- 
sonal life of the distinguished dead patriot. I will omit much of 
the subject of biography, knowing it will be dealt with in all 
the delicacy and finish that such phase of the subjec could 
demand. For myself, Mr. President, I take the liberty, I may 
say, to impose somewhat upon the generosity of this body to 
present some thoughts that partake rather of the philosophy of 
government than obituary of the hero. 

Mr. President, but for the circumstances surrounding us at 
this time I would not impose upon the hour to the extent I feel 
the present occasion justifies. e 

With the Senate's consent I submit on the natal day of Abra- 
ham Lincoln some views on the things for which he stood and 
for which America with Woodrow Wilson fights. 

The faithful Judean on the festal day of his prophets turns 
his face to Jerusalem and dreams upon Jehovah. 

The oriental, salanming to the sun, cries out through the 
muezzin his Allah be praised. 0 

America, worshiping the God of her fathers, turns upon each 
national memorial day to the memory of God’s noblest offerings 
to man—America’s blessed patriots. __ : 

Among the calendar days set aside for reverence by America's 
children is this, the 12th of February—the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln—Illinois’s greatest gift to civilization, Here in this Sen- 
ate we offer up our tribute of memory and worship of virtue in 
commemorating Abraham Lincoln, the apostle of the liberty of 
man and the standard bearer of democracy to the world. 

Sir, here for a moment we pause to reflect on the meaning of 
the word democracy as the world now knows it. Bacon, in 
Novum Organum, refers to the confusion made by not giving 
accurate import to words and to their understood meaning. 
Says the philosopher— 
Men imagine that reason 
the understanding. * * 

The solemn disputes of learned men about words and meaning 
have rendered philosophy inactive. It were better, says Bacon— 


to proceed advisedly in the first instances and bring such disputes to 
oS eee issue by a definition wholly expressed and clearly under- 
standable, 


The democracy implanted by Lincoln and advanced by Wilson 
is but the defining of nature’s purpose to endow her mankind 
with @uality of opportunity in all objects of life, to assure 
freedom of man in all pursuits of human existence, and to make 
sure full liberty to govern one’s self by one’s own will and to 
establish through the voice or vote of the people of any locality 
any: form of government fitting to the needs of such people. 
This is the democracy heralded by Jefferson, established by 
Lincoln, and now forwarded by Wilson. 


governs words, when in fact words react on 
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Mr. President, from the day when Thomas Jefferson, inscribed 
in America’s declaration of freedom that “All men are created 
equal ” to the hour when Wilson eried out Make the world safe 
for democracy,” Liberty, the daughter of Democracy, has moved 
over the earth as an angel, lighting the housetops, shaking open 
the mountains, separating the hills, that all men may come ferth 
from oppressed places to the valley of restoration and to the 
land of promise, Democracy is to-day justified of her children 
and Liberty is now vindicated by the progress of her sons. 

Tt is in the United States of America that democracy has its 
hope for all future and republican government exhibits its sue- 
cess to inspire mankind. George Washington commanded his 
followers to the fight for freedom of man and liberty of nations. 
It was not opposition to England as a country or to kings as 
rulers that was the inspiration of the sacrifices of our Revolution- 
ary heroes. It was against the system of persecution of man and 
oppression of country under the rule of kings that these sacred 
fathers pledged their lives, their property, and their sacred 
honor. In that contest America was triumphant and in her 
station as victor in the right and destroyer of the wrong she 
has become to be the envy ofnations and the marvel of civiliza- 
tion. These United States stood sworn in presence of Heaven 
to keep this Republie the ideal of free governments and the model 
of triumphant democracy. Its object was to assure liberty to 
man, to provide justice to nations, and establish a refuge to 
oppressed mankind. This Nation has lived to fulfill the mission 
to which she was dedicated by her founders and to which she 
is pledged to her children. She is the first and to be the greatest 
free Republic of the earth. Full high against Heaven’s outposts 
she tosses her banner as she trumpets her tribute to— 

i of the free heart's hepe and home 
7 ange angel hands to valor given, 


pe have lit the welkin dome, 
all thy hues were born in Heaven. 


Forever float that standard shect “ 
Where stands the foe but falls before us, 
With liberty’s soll beneath our feet, 
And freedom’s banner waving o'er us. 

Senators, no democracy was ever founded in any government of 
earth that did not have to fight to continue its existence or main- 
tain its ideals. Hear Goethe proclaim to Prussia, Those who 
have liberty must fight to keep it.“ The test of every free land 
that tries out its worthiness or unworthiness to exist as a gov- 
ernment of freedom has been its willingness or refusal to fight 
and die for its faith, No government that has net exhibited a 
capacity to sacrifice all it has for the theory for which it was 
founded, and to prove its ability to protect and perpetuate the 
institutions it has ereated, has ever yet existed for a length of 
time sufficient to be recorded in history as having fostered 
liberty or transmitted democracy fo men. No government has 
yet been aecorded by civilization a place among the nations of 
the earth until it had first demonstrated its worthiness to ad- 
minister justice by doing justice to itself, and then to prove its 
power in conflict to overcome its natural enemies, whether from 
within or without. Says Hegel: 

The history of the world is net mg theater of happiness—it is the 
arena of conflict as a a part ef itself or to prove the worth of 
the whole of itself. 

The first assault that is made on the establishment of liberty 
is from within. It comes from the conflict of ideals of govern- 
ment or from rivalry of aspiration of leaders for personal honors. 
With this storm weathered—this tide of internal sea beaten back 
or wooed by diplomacy and gentleness to silence—the next as- 
snult is of foes arising from without. This is the attack of those 
who from envy of success and achievement, or from fear of com- 
petition, seek to destroy the rising power to avoid the influence 
of its example, or to prevent the dethronement of autocracy 
through the privileges of liberty. 

The Judean governments broke in sections upon form and cere- 
mony of religious sacrifice, and turned to rend each other. 
Thus they were left as the prey to the assault from without. 
It came from Egypt, and the Jewish people wandered 40 years 
in bondage. ‘Then, though restored, repeated their folly and were 
overcome by Rome, and Judea is a Province obeying Tiberius 

Greece for a season met her internal wars and repelled every 
uprising within and against ambition of leaders or conflict of 
ideals preserved her government as the Greece of Phidias and 


. Pericles and the home of art and beauty sublime. But, enervated 


with ease, beguiled by riches, and decadent in morals, Greece 
became too seifish of her comforts to oppose the advancerof the 
Macedonian Philip in his assault from without. The cry of 
Demosthenes, “On against Philip,” the warnings of statesmen 
and patriots awakened no response. Greece, in the confidence 
which prosperity too oftem infuses, forget patriotism and yielded 
to personal t and fell before the advance of the 
foreign enemy and became a victim to world conquest. 
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In modern nations we need behold but two instances: present- 
ing examples opposing each other, but which serve as our lesson. 

There was England. She bore and survived the revolution 
from within of Cromwell against the king, then im later days 
met the attack of Napoteon’s legions from without. These she 
hurled back in defeat at* Waterloo, and returned to her islands 
to enjoy what she hoped would be a peaceful growth ef pros- 
perity and democracy. 

France gathered herself from the shattered places and defiled 
temples that had shuddered and fallen in the revolution against 
the Louis. But glorious as was the survival over herself, this 
France, confiding again to the allurement of royalty, became 
languid in her seeurity and eorrupted through internal con- 
spiracies, and was no longer the France that rose above her 
revolutions, France, refusing to be awakened to her dangers, 
declined to be alert to the vigilance necessary to the preservation 
of liberty ; France was assailed from without by these who were 
watching the hour when the indifference of France or her de- 
cadence could invite the conflict. The assault eame from Im- 
perial Prussia, and France endured the humiliation of crowning 
a German King in Versailles, the palace of French sovereigns. 
From this defeat France, though rising to a sublime height and 
restored once again to liberty, equality, and fraternity, is now 
embattered with every weapon of assault that brutality of war 
can devise, and this from without, and this again from the once 
successful Imperial Prussia—encouraged by one vietory and its 
profits Prussia tries for another and its glory. 

The United States—our land of. promise to man—after over- 
coming every attack which tribulation could visit upon strug- 
gling freedom, sat herself down in peace and in happiness 
to enjoy the house of her fathers—when lo, she, too, must 
march the course of nations and endure the trials decreed upon 
liberty. She was beset from within, and from the conflict of 
ideas upon State's rights and national sovereignty, she was torn 
between the ambition of leaders, and was brought to the sacrifice 
by the spirit of secession—by the misguided zealots of one. side 
and a disloyal selfishness of the other—would have prospered 
upon the Nation’s divisions. Against these the faithful Union 
sons and the loyal southern patriots fought and endured, and 
despite every suffering and opposed by every secret conspiracy 
put afoot against her patriot President, who was tortured by 
every criticism, the sons of the Union persevered, and through 
the fidelity and saerifiee of her children—under the guidance of 
Heaven—the Union was preserved and this land transmitted to 
its people as the Republic ef United States, invincible and im- 
mortal. 

Yet she, too, our United States, must pass under the rod! 
For it is written in the sacred warning to nations, spoken 
through the Book of Luke, For the days shall eome upon thee 
that thine enemies shall east a trench about thee and compass 
thee around and would keep thee in on every side.” From with- 
out was destined the shock against us—from envy of our situa- 
tion, from jealousy of our prowess, hatred was aroused in the 
heart of others and vengeance sworn upon an altar of swords. 
America’s institutions of freedom, inspiring mankind to her ex- 
ample, and awakening oppressed lands to follow her course if 
they would know liberty, inflamed the souls of the royal rulers 
of Prussia with fear and fired them to war of destruction upon 
all that America stood for and was living for. This to Prussia 
was necessary that it might avoid American influence upon the 
hearts of the liberty-loving German people. It was to intercept 
this country in her march of progress and to defeat her purpose 
to overthrow governments of sword and scepter and establish 
in their stead as a rule of government the will of man, imperial 
Prussia struck us from without with a blow that has killed 
our children, murdered our sons, and imperiled this Nation. 

This assault from without now puts us to the test befere the 
world that every nation that has aspired to freedom has had 
to meet from despots who live by the belief of a divine right 
of kings, and which have ever assailed liberty sinee the light 
of freedom broke upon nations. The drowning of our com- 
merce, the shattering of our ships, the killing of eur women 
and children, and the murdering of our sons were but the 
stroke of the destined sword held in the hand of fate for 
America. It was the coming sure event ordered te test us that 
we may be proven if we are true, that we shall be tried if we 
are worthy to be free. It was to hold up to the world whether 
the heart of selfishness or the soul of patriotism eontrolled our 
course and direeted our destiny. The question is put before 
the world, to be answered only by our conduct, asking if we 
are a people who to avoid personal inconvenience and commer- 
cial loss would deliver our sons to death under the blew of 
kings and surrender our land to the oppression of tyranny. 
All civilization watches from its towers. All humanity hangs 
in suspense upon our resolve. Freedom herself is to live or 
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die by the hour which America chooses. Time itself is ask- 
ing of Creation: Shall America’s resolve be democracy or death, 
or surrender and shame? 

Hark, freemen, what say ye to tyrant’s taunt? 

Well, here in this place we reply. We hear the blood- 
bespattered war lords of Prussia call to America to yield; 
to give her money, her property, and her honor to the demand 
of Germany for indemnities. We hear the Prussian military 
masters call upon America to fall to her knees in submission 
and surrender her holy birthright of liberty to the tyrant's 
demand and lie in dishonor at the foot of the conqueror. In 
response, in reply, in answer, we remind the blood-maddened 
Kaiser that even while yet young and weak,.as against the 
attack of another kingly German—George of England—this 
people, then poor in possession yet rieh in righteousness, defied 
this King and brought him to his surrender at Yorktown and 
established young America, free from kings and victorious 
against the assault of oppressors. In that hour America reaped 
the glory of immortality. 

We will tell him of the days when with but a Navy of birch 
bark we met the force of imperious Napoleon, the war colossus 
of his time, and beat back the assault upon the freedom of our 
seas and established for our mankind the right to traverse and 
enjoy the oceans of God for all time. More, here and now we 
will remind the Kaiser and his legions of helmeted princes that 
when in sectional delirium our children turned upon their own 
familie} and would have consumed each other in internecine 
strife, leaving the Republic a severed skeleton of its once glorious 
self —Heuven, true to its guardianship of our people, after the 
point where valor and sacrifice had been wholly proven, stepped 
between and with celestial decree commanded the children to 
stack their arms of war and clasp each other in the arms of love. 
Yea, even as against our own will, this God of nations saved us 
for ourselves. that the judgment of time should be fulfiled— 
one united America, loyal to itself, faithful to God, to be the hope 
of oppressed nations and the salvation of a war-shattered world. 
It is these, where North, South, Bast, and West, in one phalanx, 
present arms to its Commander in Chief, the President of the 
United States salutes the flag of its Nation, and beholding the 
return of all its sons.to their father’s house, exclaims after the 
order of Philip to King John: 

Now that her princes are come home a „come the three corners 
of the earth in arms, and we shall shock them. * + For this 
America never did and never will lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

We will tell the Kaiser—yea, and to all the despots of earth 
prociaim, that this united and blessed land is America—the 
one land of all earth, that in all its time, under the custody of 
God never knew defeat. It is this land that is yet to be saluted 
by kings und emperors. as the invincible and triumphant United 
States of America! 

Mr. President, here in our land our people stand horrified at 
the perfidy of the German war rulers, in their deceit and betrayal 
of mankind through the pretense of ery for peace. Our Nation 
beholds that Germany while advancing to the United States 
with the speech of a truce—and in effect bearing a flag of peace— 
and while the propositions of peace advanced by the President of 
tige United States are suspended in the balance by the reply terms 
and counter offers of Germany, and while both are being weighed 
in the hearts of our people, and confidence in German professions 
of peace and good will to man is being extended by America, 
Germany, with the stealth of a hidden assassin, and with bru- 
tality of a savage, steals upon the ships carrying the boys of 
American mothers to a French port and shoots them to death, 
drowning them in the frozen seas, and leaving them helpless 
to perish in their agonies.as they sank in the ocean reddened 
with their blood. And this while the assassin was appealing to 
the world for consideration and crying to America for a 
friendship that should suspend attack while terms of peace were 
under deliberation. Let the world now know that this treachery 
of assassins, this murder under the cover of Christian advance, 
this stroke in the dark that killed the sons of this Republic 
while the people were yielding to the prayer of Germany for 
consideration, for all time ended any confidence that may have 
been given any Prussian promises or Prussian pretenses of peace 
and honor. Whatever prospect there was held out for peace in 
the German offer is now shown to have been a deception and 
ruse to murder, and ends forever the hope of a peace until 
Germany is beaten to where she obeys the instincts of humanity 
through fear and yields peace and gives justice through being 
crushed to where she is powerless for treachery and forced by 
helplessness to seek the mercy of mankind. If there is an Ameri- 
can who now can do else than sacrifice every possession and 
every life to vindicate his Nation, and give victory her cause, 
may his tongue that would speak against her cleave to the roof 
of his mouth and his hand that would be lifted for his country’s 
enemies wither at his side. 
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The hour calls to America, Forward, Americans, avenge the 
cowardly murder of your sons!” 

Thus we will demonstrate that we can live through the second 
stage thht is inevitable to all nations in its struggle for freedom 
and the fight for justice. That we can meet the assault from 
without and overeome it as we have that from within, and come 
forth stronger and nobler, tried and truer, sublime in fidelity and 
vietory—the pride of civilization and the wonder of the world. 
We will show to the earth where the name of commonwealth is 
past and gone over three fractions of the groaning globe, that 

Still one great clime—of freedom 
Which their fathers fought for ond 
neathed—a heritage of heart and hand 
And proud distinction from each other land 
Still one great clyme—in full and free defense 
Yet rears her crest, unconquered and sublime. 

Senators, let us review for the joy the contemplation affords 
those nations of the earth which from darkness were awakened 
to the light of hope by the star of our Republic. Let us re- 
fresh ourselves in the joyous memory of those people who have 
come to enjoy liberty by the guidance of the United States and 
who now know justice for humanity from the inspiration and 
the aid of this first, true Republic of all time: 

There is South America. Euch and all of her lands and di- 
visions this day free from oppression and her people, once bowed 
under the yoke of kings and emperors, now free to govern them- 
selves by their own voice, their own will, and fulfilling the 
destiny that America had decreed for the peoples of the world 
through her example and her assistance—liberty of man and 
justice of nations. The islands of the sea, from Cuba to the 
Philippines, rescued from the hands of the despot, where they 
once bled in agony and drenched their doorways with the 
streaming tears of their wailing people. They to-day shout the 
pæans of liberty, their people walk with heads erect, no longer 
slaves but free men, while prosperity and liberty blesses them 
with its every endowment, and they stand before the earth 
equal to all men in all the present and equal to those who shall 
be hereafter the heirs of all the future. 

Yea, China, after her soggy sleep of centuries, floundering in 
slavish submission, at last heard the call of America, and 
educated by the endowment of the United States in her gratuity 
and gift to China, as she returned the indemnity levied upon 
that confused country, that the money should go to the enlighten- 
ment of her people through public education, China, as a reward 
to America for this magnanimity, modeled her existence after the 
order of this young western mother, and in the form of a republie 
and in the spirit of a free government China struggles to ob- 
tain the stature ef a free land with free men after the example 
and form of her inspiring friend, the Republic of the United 
States. 

Russia, long in bondage of emperors and mortgaged to igno- 
rance, her people yoked to serfdom through centuries of suffer- 
ing and ages of oppression, turned and looked upon us and 
from the bosom of our magnanimity drew hope that it might 
live in freedom with justice. Russia, as one touched by the 
Divinity, broke its cerements of eivil death, threw off its 
shackling coil, and as the children of Jove, sprung full-born 
in the arena of republics and reared itself te the height of 
American ideals, and Russia moved out to the command of 
liberty shouting Death to tyrants.” Surely all America will 
behold all these offsprings of her birthright throughout the 
world and say in this generation, “It was good to be here.“ 

Mr. President, whatever riches America has amassed from her 
industry, whatever wealth gathered from her commerce, what har- 
vests garnered from her fields—are all as but the least of offering 
compared to that which she brings to civilization in the growth 
of liberty, the perfection of justice, and the expansion of freedom 
which she has been able by her example and her power, through 
her religion and her generosities, to endow mankind. Other na- 
tions have risen in triumph of power and lived for a while in 
the glory of arms, but by the selfish achievement—conquest of 
country through the slash of swords—they have fallen. As these 
wrenched victory by strength and success by power, they but 
showed the way to the rival wherein to multiply and by these 
same standards prevail. That which was victor yesterday was 
the conquered of to-day, and thus one after the other the power- 
ful nations of the world, resting only upon the achievement of 
riches, the multiplication of wealth, and the power of the sword, 
have broken and melted away, leaving nothing enduring to 
which mankind appeals as example to follow or the children of 
men turn to as gods to be wershiped or praised. 

Hear Ruskin echoing this truth: 
hind cok quent b 
their decline. They are ghosts upon the sands of the sea. 


power, riches, grandeur; much for a country—nothing for man. They 
rose; they shined, yea glowed, laughed, persecuted, and oppressed, and 
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then they died, and man asks not, where are they? nor cares that they 


live not among nations. As among men, there 
ot God and the vengeance of time, 

Mr. President, refined civilization as it increases in its pur- 
pose of equality among men and justice to all peoples scorns the 
suggestion of accepting these dead nations of the past as models 
of national education or guides of personal conduct. The 
people of the modern world shun them and hold as their boast 
before earth how they disdain to pattern after them, and turn- 
ing the face of all those that are new and hopeful to the one 
standard, approach the United States of America, and bowing 
in admiration, ask but to follow her past growth, hold her 
swoeg hand, and walk beside her in the light of approving 
en ven. x 

Then who are they who misrepresent the purpose of de- 
mocracy under Wilson that they may defeat all democracy to all 
men: These charge that America, under Wilson, would con- 
tinue war to force Governments and people of foreign lands 
to take our form of government. Let the world know that 
as George Washington fought for democracy as a right to 
America and Thomas Jefferson proclaimed it as a necessity to 
mankind, while Lincoln made it his creed of emancipation for 
all color and all clime—so, too, Wilson fights for democracy as 
a right of the whole world. The promise of Wilson to “ make 
the world safe for democracy ” is no threat to make the world 
take democracy. It is but the assurance of the effort to give 
to the world its chance to take democracy. This war of America 
is the announcement that we, by our entrance into the conflict, 
will prevent any despot depriving any people from exercising 
their free will in rejecting despotism and choosing democracy. 
The United States does not fight to force any Government to 
adopt the theory of our Government, nor does the United States 
fight to force any foreign people to take our form of government 
against any form of government they may choose for themselves. 
But America does fight to prevent any foreign Government 
thwarting any land from enjoying democracy if it so wills by 
the voice of its own people. And this United States fights now 
and will ever fight to the expenditure of its last dollar and the 
sacrifice of every son, rather than submit to any monarch wrest- 
ing our democracy from us, to the death of our liberty, and the 
end of our Republic. 

How old, how sacred in years and teaching, is this noble 
creed. 

Hear Cicero proclaiming to Rome to go out and aid the 
peoples foreign to her dominion to enjoy democracy and hap- 
piness, saying: 

It is more consonant to nature to undertake the greatest labors and 
to undergo the severest trouble for the preservation and advantage of 
all nations, if such a thing could be accomplished, than to live in soli- 
tary repose surrounded with the allurements of pleasure and wealth. 
There are those who admit that regard for justice and liberty to the 
citizen for the benefit of his commonwealth, but deny that this regard 
ought to be extended in favor of foreigners. Such persons would de- 
stroy the society of the human race, 

It was this theme which Edmund Burke took as the hope and 
succor of Britain when in her great hour of tribulation—when 
emperors of combined Europe threatened her hope of democ- 
racy—he, addressing the Lords and Commons, said: 

My Lords, it has pleased Providence to place us in such a state that 
we appear every moment to be on the ag Sg some great mutation. 
There is one thing and one thing only t defies mutation—that 
which existed before the world itself—I mean justice—that justice 
which emanating from divinity has a place in the breast of every one 
of us—given us for our guide with aes for ourselves, and with 
regard to others and will stand after this globe is burned to ashes— 
our advocate or our accuser before the Great Judge, when He comes 
to call upon us for the tenor of a well-spent life. 

Mr. President, surely this young Nation has proven worthy 
of the faith of her fathers and as being justified of her chil- 
dren: For this, in this hour of the Nation’s peril, she presents 
herself as entitled to the union of support of all her citizens 
and to be given the love and comfort of every daughter, the 
sacrifice and life of every son. Let us believe that, as the 
Heavenly Father, viewing His celestial Son approaching the 
sacred water with which He was to be baptized, that he might 
present His example of cleanly righteousness to all earth, pro- 
claimed: “ This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
He, too, views our land, seeing it in all that it has lived 
through, beholding it for all that it stands for, and knowing 
its sacrifices and achievements that man may live in liberty, 
trumpets to earth His praise, exclaiming: “ This is My beloved 
daughter, in whom I am well pleased.” 

Senators, as the worshipers make their pilgrimage to the 
sacred shrine of their gods for the revival of their faith and 
the refreshment of their souls, so here we assemble to pledge 
our devotion to free government and free men; to swear anew 
our allegiance to America and vow our eternal sacrifice of 
life, property, and sacred honor that liberty shall live and 
democracy survive. And so, rising over our foes, we rejoice 


to nations a justice 


to behold ourselves as the world acknowledges us, a just people, 
freed from every impulse of selfish gain, a Nation clean of 
every ignoble désign, and a Republic offering all in sacrifice 
for justice to man and liberty to nations. Here we stand, as 
stand we shall, as the fulfilled promise of time and the realized 
hope of earth—America justified in the praise of men and glori- 
fied in the blessings of God. 

Mr. President, at a later hour I shall make the appropriate 
motion for an adjournment. At this time I pause and yield to 
those who will follow me, expressing my very grateful thanks 
for the appreciation of the Senate. [Applause by Senators.] 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, inasmuch as this is the birth- 
day of Abraham Lincoln, I will ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ws to make a few remarks in reference to his life and charac- 

er. 

The institution of slavery had made a cleavage among the 
white people of the South and given them a peasant class such 
as was not found among the people of the North. ‘This peas- 
antry, though poor, uncultured, and unlettered, was neverthe- 
less in the essential make-up far superior in vigor and spirit to 
its counterpart in the Old World. It was patient, courageous, 
intensely democratic, and in many instances charged with a 
suppressed intellectual vigor that on great occasions, even under 
adverse circumstances, would assert itself and be in the ascend- 
ant. From the very loins of this class and as a crystallization 
of all the virile foree and vigor that was in it came Abraham 
Lincoln—born the American peasant, died the American king, 
His parentage, home, and surroundings were of the humblest 
kind—scarce was there ever a humbler. His moral and intel- 
lectual environment was of the most primitive order—as primi- 
tive as the undeveloped region in which his early lot was cast. 
But the embryo of a great soul and a brave heart was in him; 
and so under inspiration from on high he grew untrammeled 
in the midst of the barrenness whence he sprang, as the straight 
and lofty pine grows in the stony cleft of the hoary and craggy 
mountain—slowly, surely, irresistibly, and heavenward. 

His development from childhood to manhood, from a back- 
woodsman to a statesman, was a saga, simple in its unity, sad 
and somber in its texture, but inspiring and heroic in its out- 
come and results, From Nolin Creek to the banks of the Sanga- 
mon the path was winding and rough, A mother’s love was 
given and found in a stepmother—the guiding star on a long 
and dreary journey. And that love, with which a man loves but 
once in his life, was buried in the grave of Anne Rutledge. From 
that moment love claimed and was given less and duty more, 
and from that moment he seemed dedicated and in training 
for the great task and mission that was to be his. Feeble 
minds assuage grief such as was his in the frivolous vanities 
of the world; but strong minds and heroic souls, though tried 
and chastened, seek relief and find rest in the surging, real, 
and relentless battle of life where the turmoil is the fiercest 
and the strife rages the hottest. 

Lincoln was the true exponent and the living embodiment of 
this class, and at that time there was no moral or intellectual 
battle ground so interesting, grand, and inviting as the field of 
political controversy and evolution in the far West. Gifted and 


highly equipped by nature, trained and tempered in the scant 


school and the rude ways of the frontiersman, and chastened by 
the shadows and sorrows that had come upon him, he entered 
the arena a trained gladiator, qualified to do battle with giants, 
and there was no lack of real and aggressive giants to contend 
with in those days. But for want of a vital issue the struggle 
was for a time a mere skirmish at the outposts, a mere recon- 
noissance, the remote prelude to the great tragedy of the cen- 
tury. From the gloomy shadows and dark clouds, whence 
sprang our hero, came also in battle array the great anti-Christ 
slavery, defiant and eager for battle and conquest. Slavery, in 
her zeal and quest for vantage, protruded her advance guard 
into Kansas, and on its virgin soil was fought a veritable “ In- 
kerman —a battle of fierce, Stubborn, and isolated skirmishes. 
And soon along the entire line from Kansas to the Ohio, and 
thence to the Potomac, there was a marshaling of forces, a 
skirmish fire, and a reconnoissance in force, that betokened a 
momentous and prolonged struggle. In these preliminary con- 
flicts there were many able leaders; and Lincoln, though one of 
them, was not at first regarded as the foremost. But on the eve 
of the great battle none disputed his chieftainship of the mighty 
hosts of the North. He was the heart and soul of all our people, 
imbued with faith in them, in himself, in the cause, and in God. 
Sad and serious were those day to all of us, but most of all 
to him, and it made him more serious and sad than ever. But 
from that great task and duty, entailed upon him by man and 
God, he shrank not; no, not one iota nor tittle; not even in 


A ans oa 
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those darkest of all days, when bolder and more aggressive men 
than he doubted and quailed. He was more hopeful and more 
confident than the most of us, because his faith was loftier and 
more boundless. And he ennobled the struggle and hallowed the 
cause of the Union by severing the lust shackles of the bonds- 
men. He looms up to us over the vista of the passing years as 
the great spirit of that mighty whirlwind. God gave him to us 
to work out a great problem in the moral world. His task was 
Godlike. His life, his mission, and his death were those of a 
martyr. And he sanctified the Union to us and to our posterity 
for all time to come, 

When can his glory fade? 

Oh, the brave charge he made 

All the world wondered. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, unless there are some other 
Senators who desire to address the Chair on this day, I move, in 
commemoration of the day and as a mark of tribute to the 
memory of Abraham Lincom, that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wed- 
nesday, February 13, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, February 12, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, Ruler of the universe, Father of all souls, we 
give thanks for this broad, fair land that contains our homes, 
our country, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. We are grateful for every 
gain that has been made tending toward a fuller realization of 
human freedom, equality, and fraternity; for the line of men 
and women who from immemorial times have led onward, step 
by step, noble souls of high degree, irrespective of their origin, 
whether of the favored classes or of the common ranks, devoted 
to the good, the beautiful, the true, living or dying that the world 
might have life and have it more abundantly. 

To-day we remember our Abraham Lincoln with praise in 
our minds and with surging thrills in our hearts. For his 
purity and simplicity, his ruggedness and gentleness, his firm- 
ness and kindness, his intellectual vigor and consecrated energy, 
his sorrowing winsomeness and lofty nationalism, his trust 
in God, and his love for humanity, we humbly thank Thee. 
May we be worthy of his life, his death, his memory, And 
because of his spirit, we thank Thee also, that to-day all sec- 
tional lines are fading—busy North and valiant South, the 
golden West and the storied East stand in the storm and 
pressure of world confiict as one, at the world’s service, for 
the eternal right, Thy America. Make us all faithful to the 
best in our history and to the duties and sacrifices of the hour. 
Bless the living men who have followed Lincoln in the presi- 
dential office. We need the judicial mind of Taft. Deliver, we 
pray Thee, from his iliness to further service Theodore Roose- 
velt. And God save our President Woodrow Wilson, statesman, 
spokesman, Chief in our own share of the huge world-task 
before us. 

For our Nation as a whole, in memory of our saint and 
martyr Lincoln and in the spirit of Christians, we offer the 
prayer of the Hindu, Tagore, for his land: 

„Let the earth and the water, the air and the fruits of my 
country be sweet, my God. 

“Let the homes and märts, the forests and fields of my 
country be full, my God. 

“Let the promises and hopes, the deeds and words of my 
country be true, my God. 

„Let the lives and the hearts of the sons and daughters of 
my country be one, my God.“ 

Thus “ with malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right,” may 
we continue in domestic and inner peace and obtain blessedness 
from Thee, In the name of Jesus Christ. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 3299. An act authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. 
Chalmers G. Hall, retired, to the active list of the Army. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on February 11, 1918, approved and signed bills of the 
following titles: 

II. R. 3135. An act to amend section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for an auxiliary reclamation project in connection 
with the Lunm project, Arizona”; 

S. 3081. An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
municipal bridge approaches, and extensions or additions 
thereto, by the city of St. Louis, within the States of Illinois 
and Missouri; and 

S. 3006. An act to authorize and empower officers and en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under the 
Government of the Dominican Republic, and for other purposes, 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3648. An act for the retirement of public-school teachers 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 3689. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to can- 
cel or readjust the screen-wagon contract of H, H. Hogan, at 
Kansas City, Mo.; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

S. 3083. An act granting to the Lincoln Highway Associa- 
tion, incorporated under the laws of the State of Michigan, a 
right of way through certain public lands of the United States ; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3299. An act authorising the President to reappoint Maj. 
Chalmers G. Hall, retired, to the active list of the Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. i 


THE TUSCANIA, 


vI 
. 


Mr. HICKS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. HICKS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, for two 
minutes to read a Canadian comment on the sinking of the 
Tuscania. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. I read: 

{From the Toronto Globe.] 
THE TORPEDOED TUSCANIA. 

Canada the hand of her big neighb lly i found = 
pathy and 1 erstand The United Skates Sen betats. Tes iant 
Army had opportunity to win distinction and honor on the field of 
battle, has been called upon to pay a serious war toll in brave lives. 
The torpedoeing of the transport Tuscanta—the first success of under- 
seas German barbariem against trans-Atlantic troopships—brings home 
to the pos American Republic the grim realities of the struggle upon 
which its people have righteously and resolutely embarked, ft is art 
of the price to be Berea by nations noble enough to consecrate their t 
to the cause of civilization, count not the cost. 

This Dominion drinks deep of the draught of sacrifice in the same 
struggle. It extends the sympathy of understanding. It shares the 
sorrow that comes to stricken homes. It feels the same profound 
poa in the heroism of its sons. Canadians respond to the spirit of 
heir stalwart cousin. They glory that in his grief his eye is clear, 
They know that Teuton terrorism 
has once more gone wrong in its cruel choice of would-be victims. 
the Geterusication of a Strong aud resolute people fo CAEI OA antl the 

u 
Thing is crushed and . n 
Applause. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. SIMS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee rise? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of seeing if 
we can make a unanimous-consent agreement as to taking up 
the railroad-control bill, and I submit the following request: 
That the bill be taken up on Thursday, that general debate 
be limited to the subject matter of the bill and not to extend 
beyond Friday, and that upon the expiration of the general de- 
bate the bill be taken up under the five-minute rule and con- 
eluded if possible by Saturday night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman had better leave off that last 
end of it. í 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I shall be compelled, Mr. 
Speaker, to object to that, for the reason that already I have 
secured unanimous consent for the consideration of the anti- 
profiteering rent bill on the day next following the conclusion of 
the bill now under consideration, Calendar Wednesday excepted, 
and that brings us up to Thursday. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky how long it will probably take on that bill? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. ‘The detailed consideration of 
the bill can not be had until the general debate is over, and 
unless the general debate is limited I do not know how long it 
will take. I would be very glad to see general debate on it 
limited to two or three hours. s 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee had better 
wake his request in the light of what the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has just said. 

Mr. SIMS. I will modify my request to that extent, Mr. 
Speaker, and that the House meet at 11 o’clock on Thursday. 

Mr. GILLETT. I shall have to object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am willing that we shall meet at any time 
for general debate, but not for the regular business of the 
House. 

Mr. SIMS. I suppose if the bill that the gentleman from 
Kentucky refers te is completed on Thursday he would not 
object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. We can not go to the anti- 
profiteering rent bill to-day except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the housing bill will take not less 
than to-day. I do not think you can calculate on less than 
to-day for that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am willing that we should 
use a part of to-day and part of Thursday. 

Mr. GILLETT. First, there come to-day the Lincoln speeches, 
and then other business. That will finish to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think we could have general 
debate begin when the Lincoln speeches are finished. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries will resume the consideration of the housing bill after 
the Lincoln speeehes to-day. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly willing to facili- 
tate business, but I do not see any hope of taking up any legis- 
lation before Friday, except what is already provided for. 

The SPEAKER. Why not have this railroad bill follow the 
bill of the gentleman from Kentucky, if the Chair may submit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. SIMS. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Kentucky may have 
something to say on that. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
railroad-control bill be taken up for consideration immediately 
following the bill for which the gentleman from Kentucky al- 
ready has unanimous consent, and that the House continue con- 
sideration of said railroad-control bill until it is finished. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to be accommodating, but the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is ready, whenever the House is ready to receive it, to 
present a deficiency bill, amounting to nearly a billion of dollars. 
It involves items that affect every department of this Govern- 
ment. There is no bill that can be more important, and there- 
fore no order ought to be made that will seriously interfere 
with its consideration. If I can have assurance that on Monday, 
no matter what happens, this deficiency bill shall be taken up 
and continued until completed, I shall not object to any of these 
other arrangements; but I think we make very grave mistakes 
in tying up the House by special orders without proper vision 
touching what is coming afterwards, and from this time on I 
hope we will have very few special orders. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I object to the request. 

Mr. KITCHIN. One minute. We all want to facilitate the 
business of the House. Could we make this arrangement, to let 
consideration of the railroad bill begin on Thursday? 

Mr. GILLETT. ‘The District bill comes on Thursday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I mean on Friday, and on Friday, Saturday, 
and Monday, and then let the deficiency bill follow on Tuesday 
morning? 

Mr. GILLETT. Why not take up the deficiency bill ou Friday 
and finish that first? i 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Suertey], the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
how long he thinks it will take to pass the deficiency bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope to put it through in two days. The 
bill will contain about 60 or 70 pages, and, as I say, it is a bill 
that carries about a billion dollars. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is one of those deficiencies the necessity 
of which we all recognize, of course, but it will not take any 
long debate. . : ‘ 

Mr: GILLETT. The debate on it will be a good deal shorter 
than that on the railroad bill. 2 2 

Mr. NORTON. Reserving the right to object, I wish to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations relative to an 


item in the urgent deficiency bill for the support of Indian 
schools. There are a number of Indian schools which will be- 
closed unless that bill is passed within a very few days. I 
expected the bill would be taken up and passed before this time, 
The Commissioner of Iudian Affairs spoke to me about it several 
days ago. I hope it can be taken up and passed at the earliest 
possible time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I trust so, too; but if we could get some 
information from the Indian Department, it would expedite the 
consideration of these items more than anything I know of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that the 
gentleman from Kentucky, chairman of the Committee on Appre- 
priations, will have the urgent deficiency bill ready to take up 
in the House on Friday? 

Mr, SHERLEY. The urgent deficiency bill has gone to the 
printer now. It can be presented to the full committee to- 
morrow, and can be put on the floor by Friday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I make this suggestion to the leader 
of the majority, that unanimous consent be asked by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr, Sms] to take up the railroad bill im- 
N following the consideration of the urgent deficiency 

Mr. MADDEN. No; let us not make any agreement on that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why not? f 

Mr. MADDEN. There may be something else in the way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What else of more importance could be 
taken up? 

Mr. SIMS. The railroad-control bill itself carries an appro- 
priation of $500,000,000, and it provides for the most important 
legislation that has been before this House since I have been u 
Member of it. Afier the committee has put in five weeks of 
hard work to get that bill ready, it does seem to me it should 
not be set aside by every bill that may come up, even though 
important. Of course, the deficiency bill is an important bill, 
but it is not as important as this one. Now, I submit a request 
for unanimous consent that we begin the consideration of the 
railroad-control bill on Monday next and continue it until 
finished. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman means, of course, after tle 
completion of the urgent deficiency bill, does he not? 

Mr. SIMS. Then I will submit the request amended in this 
way, that the railroad-control bill be taken up for consideration 
upon the completion of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, 
whether that be Saturday or Monday, or any other day. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair calls the attention of all parties 
to the fact that next Monday is suspension day and Unaniimons 
Consent Calendar day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This unanimous consent would displace thut. 
if entered into. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman does not mean to displace 
Calendar Wednesday, of course? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. SIMS. Do you mean to-morrow? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; next week. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] 
asks unanimous consent that his railroad bill shall follow imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the deficiency bill, of course not 
to interfere with conference reports or priviieged matters or 
anything of that sort. 

Mr, SIMS. Or Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. MADDEN. Or any other calendar day, unless set aside. 

The SPEAKER. Or the Monday calendar. 

Mr. SIMS. I hope that will not be insisted upon. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, it will be. 

Mr. SIMS. On unanimous-consent day you can dispose of 
every bill by objecting. Now, which is the more important, u 
few unanimous-consent bills or action on this great railroad- 
control bill? We can agree to substitute some other day for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Get your unanimous consent to consider the 
bill rst. 5 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. Under tlie rule, of course, the House was en- 
titled to Monday for District day. Under the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. Jonson] 
the House agreed to give the District Committee the day fol- 
lowing the completion of this pending bill. If that bill is com- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


pleted during the middle of the afternoon, and the District Dill 
is taken up, will that constitute the day for the District Com- 
mittee? å ; i 
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The SPEAKER, Oh, the Chair thinks not. The order says 
the day following. Now, if Judge ALEXANDER gets through with 
his grist to-day, why, then the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sueetey] comes in with his appropriation bill the day after 
to-morrow, 

Mr. MAPES. ‘The bill will not then be taken up to-day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It can not be taken up to-day. 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent the House can take 
up the Johuson bill immediately after this bill, but under the 
Aer it has made it could not take it up to-day, and to-morrow 
does not count, being Calendar Wednesday. 


RELINV OF WAIL CONTRACTOR, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Spouker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table Senate bill 3689, authorizing the Post- 
master General to cancel or readjust the screen-wagon contract 
of II. II. Hogan, at Nausas City, Mo., and consider the same in 
the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentidnan from Tennessee asks ungui- 
mous consent to take from the Speakers table Senate bill 3689 
and cousider it in the House. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
1 think the bill should first be reported, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows? 

Ke it cnacted, ete., That should the Postmaster General fod os n 
fact that the screen-wayon contract of H. H. Hogan, of Kansas Clty, 
Mo., was entered Into prior to the entrance of the United States into 
the wur with Germany, and that the prices agreed to be paid in said 
contract are at the prosent time incquitable and unjust by renson of 
the increase in the cost of materials and labor employed in the per- 
formance of such contract, the Postmaster General is authorized, in his 
discretion, with the consent of the suid II. II. Hogan and his boudsmen, 
10 cancel the sime or to readjust the terms of sald contract in such 
manner as- to relleve the contractor from the hardships being by him 
suffered on account of such increased costa and exponxer, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman whether the House Committee on the Post 
Om nud Post Rouds has given any consideration to a pill of 
similar purport. 

Mr. MOON, The House commitiee has reported to the House 
n bill which contains a section that would cover this very ques- 
tion, but this particular contractor, by reason of the low rate 
at Which he contracted for the service, is In very great distress 
nud is losing a large amount of money every day. I am advised 
that before we can get the bill, to which the gentleman refers, 
passe) he will have lost all he has unless some adjustinent can 
be made, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the Postmaster General reported to the 
committee on this DHL? 

Mr. MOON. This bill was reported to the Senate, and the 
Senrte passed the bill unanimously. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That does not answer my question as to 
whether the Postmaster General has reported upon it, 

Mr. MOON. The Postmaster General made no report; we 
have made no inquiry of the Postmaster General about it. This 
pill provides that the Postmaster General may, in his discretion, 
nadjust the contract if the facts are such that, in his judgment, 
it is proper to adjust it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Another question: Whether the Post- 
master General recommended the provision that is Incorporated 
qn section 4 in the omnibus Post Office bill authorizing him to 
yeadjust contracts on the star routes and fer screen-wagon 
service. 

Mr. MOON, Yes; the Postmaster General has all along sug- 
gestal that for the relief of people thut are in trouble. As a 
matter of fact, there is u law now in existence which gives him 
limited power to make udjustments of star routes. 

Mr. S'TAFFORD. On yesterday a letter from the Postmaster 
Generol was submitted to me, in connection with this private 
Dill, in which he states that this bill is not subject to as much 
critlelsm, as I recall the letter, as is the section that has been 
incorporated In the Post Office omnibus bill. I assumed from 
that letter that was written to Senator Reep that he was op- 

wised to this provision in the omnibus Post Office bill, 

Mr. MOON, I did not know that the Postmaster General had 
eyer been, consulted—he bas not by me—in regard to the pro- 
vision in the omnibus bill. But I know as a matter of fact 
that the Postmaster General has favored all along the giving of 
discretion to the department to adjust the equities of parties 
in distress on account of conditions that could not be foreseen, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It occurred to me that in giving special 
cousideration to a private bill which has never been passed 
upon by the House committee that if we allow this bill to be 
considered uuder these cirenmstances we will be plagued by any 


number of similar bills that will be presented to us from day to 
day. 

Mr. MOON, I do not think the apprehensions of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin are well founded, because there are not a 
great many instances where distress exists us in this case. 
This is & sort of an emergency proposition, We do not want to 
break the man, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I could have the assurance of the chair- 
man of the committee that he will not present any further 
private bills of similar tenor until the general legislation ix 
enneted, I would withdraw the reseryation of the point of 
order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
for unanimous cousent? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Then I object. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania withbeld 
his point for a moment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. MOON. ‘Chis contractor lives in the district of the geu- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Bornaxp], and he knows the facis, 
und I would like for him to present them to the House. 

Mr. MONDELL, Wi the gentleman from ‘Tennessee yield 
for an inquiry? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I presume that this contractor is entitled 
to readjustment of his contract; but the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is aware of the fact that there are hundreds of contracts 
whith were entéred into prior to the beginning of the war 
where the contractor is suffering great loss and hardship owing 
to the Increased cost of everything. What is there in this par- 
ticular case that so differentiates it from all other cases that 
it is necessary to take it up now and give relief in this one 
particular case? 

Mr. MOON, I fully agree with the gentleman from Wyoming 
that If there are a number of these cases they ought to be ad- 
justed. The Government of the United States, under the pe- 
cullar conditions that have arisen since the war began, I tuke 
it, does not want to press too hardly upon any of these people, 
We want to relieve your folks and anybody else, It is the 
desire of the committee to do that; nnd in answer to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], I do not think there will 
be any other legislation that is special; at least, I shall noi 
favor any, because I want to press through the general mens- 
ure nt once, I understand from the gentleman from Missouri 
[| Mr. Bortanp], in whose district this man Ives, that there are 
peculiar equities in his behalf, and T feel that it is a matter of 
justice that this measure, which has passed the Senate, should 
be considered now. If this man is losing money by delay, we 
do not want the delay to occur. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND, Mr. Speaker, we want this man to go ahead 
with his contract while he is still solvent. If this lasts much 
longer the man will become insolvent, and while he is still sol- 
vent the fair-thing to do is to readjust the contract aud let 
him go on with it. It is an important thing to Kansas Clty. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle: 
man yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Is it not a fact that the pueu- 
matic-tube service which was Introduced for the relief of post 
offices like this in Kansas City was put out of business by. the 
screen-wagon service because it was supposed to be cheaper 
than the pneumatic-tube service? 

Mr. BORLAND. I could not say about that. 
had the pneumatic-fube servico in Kansas City. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the 
screen-wagon contractors have now got the pneumatic-tnbe 
service people down and that their property is practically con- 
fisecated; and if so, does It not come with bad grace to ask for 
relief from contracts which they can not perform? 

Mr, BORLAND. I think there is no conflict there. We 
never have had the pneumatic-tube service In Kansas City, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The sereen-wagon man lias 
put the pneumatic-tube man out, aud now, uding he can not 
keep his contract, asks relief. 

Mr. BORLAND, This man never put anybody out. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I shall have to object unless the chairman of the committee 
can assure me that this whole business is confined to Kansas 
City, Mo., and, does not enter Kansas City, Kans, Does this 
contract reach into Kansas City, Kans., or is it confined to 
Missouri? 

Mr. MOON, It is confined to the contractor there, who is 
suffering under peenliar conditions, 


Mr. Speaker, is this a request 


We have never 
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Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman does not get me. 


The gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] is from Kansas City, Mo., 


and he is not able to give me the positive information. There are 
two towns side by side there—Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas 
City, Mo. If this contract is only for Kansas City, Mo., it 18 
not my purpose to object. I may not object, anyway, but I 
want to know more about it if it concerns Kansas City, Kans, 

Mr. MOON. My information ts that that is so, but I could 
not be positive. 

Mr. LITTLE. I should have to object until I know whether 
it applies to the city that I represent or I learn more about it. 

Mr. BORLAND. If it affects the gentleman's district, it 
would affect it favorably. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair would like to make a parlin- 
mentary inquiry. [Loaughter.] How did the gentleman from 
Missouri ‘get the floor? 

Mr. LITTLE. I am asking a question. 

The SPEAKER. Or anyone else? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. I would be glad to yield, but I do not want 
to prolong the discussion, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Missouri 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The Government, through the Post Office De- 
partment, every four years enters into a contract for the supply 
of envelopes. About two years ago, when envelopes were com- 
paratively cheap, it entered into a contract, running into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, for all the envel of the United 
States, I am told that these envelopes sold to the Government 
to-day under that contract cost the contractor over $100,000 a 
year of actual loss. Does the gentleman intend to bring in bills 
to relieve people from actual loss in cases like that? 

Mr, MOON. We hope to be able to do so, and I think the 
bill now pending, while it does not cover that exact question, 
can und ought to be nmended so às to cover It. 

Mr. GOOD. Does not the gentleman think we onght to bring 
in a general bill to include all of these items? If he is going 
to release one concern from a contract he ought to release all. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Spenker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPPAKER. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania objects. 

Mr. MOON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I request that this bill be 
sent to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION, 


Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table Senate joint resolution 92, to defer 
first payments upon homestead entries for lands in the Colville 
Indian Reservation, Wash., and consider the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Spenker's table and con- 
sider Senate joint resolution 92, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint resolution 92, 


Rosolred, ete., That all first poroen upon homestead entries hereto- 
fore made for lands within the boundaries of the south half of the 
Colville Indian Reservation in the State of Washington be, and they 


are hereby, deferred for the oo of one year from the date upon 
ue. 


which such payments become 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to 
kindly withdraw that for the present. 
Mr. DILL. Very well, I will withdraw it for the present. 


PRESENTATION OF SERVICE FLAG TO THE SPEAKER, 


Mr. EMERSON rose, 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose docs the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
nddress the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this benutiful silk service flag which I hold in my hand was sent 
to me by some ndinirers of the Speaker of this House, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with the request that I present it to him. His only 
son ix in the service of the United Stutes, and I assure you that 
it afferds me very great pleasure to present this flag to the 
Speaker of this House, [Prolonged applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House, I am deeply grate- 
ful to the gentleman from Ohio and the people of his city for 
presenting me with this flag. it is dear to the hearts of all of 
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us, and the prayer of 110,000,000 free people is that it will never 
be lowered or trailed in the dust. [Applause.] 

& large part of this day is set aside for memorializing Abraham 
Lincoln. He was born in the district of the Hon. Bux Jonxsox, 
of Kentucky, who so ably represents that old district, and the 
Chair will ask him to preside during these ceremonies, [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous conseut that I 
may have until Friday to present the minority views on the 
railroad bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esc] 
asks unanimous consent thut he shall have three days in which 
to present the minority views of the committee on the railroad 
bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on this birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln I think we ought to have a full attendance of 
the House, and I make the point of order there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ininois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum prosent. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and fifty-five Members 
are present, not a quorum, 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
8 at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

e roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 2 


Almon Godwin, N. C. Kloss. Pa. Sande 
Austin Goodall LaGuardia Heott Das p 
kes Gould Lea, Cal, Seull 
Britten Graham, Pa, Lesher Sherley 
Caldwell Gray, Ala. McClintle isson 
Capstick Gray, N. J, MeCormick Sloan 
Carter, Mass, Gregg McFadden Smith, T. F. 
Cary Grieat Magee nyder 
Chandler, N. T. Hamill Maher Sterling, III. 
Chandler, Okla, Hamilton, N. L. Mann Sterling, Pa, 
go Haskell Mason rong 
Crosser Hastings Meeker Sullivan 
3 17 . incre Minn, wift 
vidson elntz ontague Te 
Dewalt Helvering Moores Ind. Tine 
Dooling Hollingsworth Nicholls, S. C. Tinkham 
Doremus Hood Nichols, Mich, Treadway 
Drokker Humphreys Olne: are 
Dyer Itusted Plat Ward 
Engle Hutchinson Polk Watson, Pa. 
stopinal ames Powers Weaver 
Fairedild, B. L, Johnson, S. Dak, Ragsdale Webb 
Fairchild, G. W. Jones, Tex, Riordan White, Ohio 
Ah = tien eee Wilson, La. 
‘oc <elley, Mich, ose Young, N. Da 
Gallagher Kennedy, R. I. Rowland AEN * 
Glass Key, Ohio Sanders, La, 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 322 Members, a quorum, 
answered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agred to. , 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Asusrook was granted leave of 
absence for three days, en account of attendance of Assay Com- 
mission at Philadelphia. 


RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Frznvanr 12, 1918. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear Mr. Breaken: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of 
the Committee on War Claims, 
Very respectfully, W. n. WALTON. 
The SPEAKER, Without objection, the resignation will be 


accepted. 
There was no objection. 


LIXCOLN'S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri IMr. Rus- 
SELL] Is recognized to read Lincolu’s Gettysburg address. [Ap- 
planse, | 2 

Mr. RUSSELL (reading)— 

Fourscore and geyen years ago our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a now Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. * 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that Na- 
tion, or any natlon so concelved and so dedicated, can long endure, e 
are met on a great battle Held of that war, We have come to dedicate 


1918. 
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a portion of that field as a final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that Nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this, 

But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can not consecrate, 
we can not hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled hero have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the liv- 
ing, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they 

ve the last full measure of devotion ; that we here highly resolve that 

hese dead shall not have died in vain; that this Nation under God 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish from the earth. 

Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Jounson of Kentucky). 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 
| Applause.] 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, 109 years ago to-day one of the world's greatest char- 
neters was born. A little shanty in the backwoods of Kentucky 
was his birthplace. Want was his godmother. Obscurity was 
his by inheritance. No pride and ceremony attended his humble 
birth. The lonely voices of the wilderness sang his only lullaby. 
The little family and the great outdoors and the mystic heart 
of nature, and that was all—and so was born Abraham Lincoln. 
Back toward antiquity stretches the path that mankind has 
followed. Here and there along the course stand mileposts to 
mark the way. Such an one was Abraham Lincoln. No other man 
of our race has so left his impress upon the world as he. No 
other man of our people has been so much of an inspiration to 
fairness and justice and national morality. Universal reverence 
attends his memory, an affectionate reverence shared, I may 
say, by many who remember with heartfelt pride and affection 
their fathers who fought against him in the conflict. [Applause.] 
He came of a stalwart race. He was descended from one of 
those stiff-necked English breeds that fled to the American wilds 
because they would not submit to an odious and hateful Gov- 
ernment, The blood that was in him was the blood of the 
pioneer and the freethinker. His humble surroundings, the 
poverty and meagerness of his childhood days, his struggles 
with adversity, were the contributing causes that led to a firm 
and resolute character. The mighty forests, as yet unaltered 
by the woodman’s ax, the untracked wilderness of the prairies, 
the sweeping currents of mighty rivers as they flowed through 
the virgin country to the sea, bred constancy and devotion and 
humanity and good common sense. 

The times were ripe for a character of heroic mold. For 40 
years this people had been trying to avoid the issue. Compro- 
mise and artifice and subterfuge had delayed the coming of the 
decision. Every statesman of the period had exercised his talent 
and wisdom to contrive some way the trial by fire might not 
be necessary. Washington and Jefferson dimly saw the crisis 
ahead of them. Jackson sensed it. Henry Clay saw its ominous 
shadow and by his talents avoided it for the time, Daniel 
Webster foresaw it. Stephen A. Douglas attempted again to 
postpone it. But it was coming, as every moral issue will 
come to a people in its time. A postponement. a palliation, 
simply brings in the end a greater weight of misery and catas- 
trophe. Abraham Lincoln grew up in this atmosphere. The 
blood that was in him, the training of his early life, had inclined 
him to follow not the beaten paths of thought, but, with logic 
and directness, to press forward directly to the object to be 
attained. Thus out of the welter and maze of political thought 
and the shifting scenes of the times suddenly he stepped out as 
the champion of a strong, indissoluble Federal union, a nation- 
alist, and became at once, as has been so aptly said of him by 
Henry Watterson, “the incarnation of the brain and soul of 
the Union.” In a driving storm of political controversies, with 
the columns of the temple already toppling about him, he was 
chosen by the people as their Chief Magistrate. 

The labors that confronted Abraham Lincoln were Herculean, 
The problems that had to be solyed were problems that had 
never before been propounded nor had solution. He must cre- 
ate an army and navy out of nothing; he must rehabilitate the 
credit of the country and finance a war while the Treasury was 
empty and the people divided. 

We of the present generation are engaged in the greatest war 
in history. Back through the dusty chronicles of the human 
race we read of the death and desolation of a thousand wars. 
Painfully and slowly, through blood and treasure and tears, has 
our race ascended from savagery. But in all the annals of man, 
there never before has been a contest when all the world was 
whelmed in the conflict, We have taken our stand in this 


struggle. We stand for right and justice and human liberty. 
As one man we take up our weapons and bare our breasts for 
the struggle that we would forbear, if we could, and yet, in the 
sight of God, and for the rights of free peoples, we dare not. 
We speak as one man. We have no divided counsels among us. 
The giant is girding on his armor; at the ruddy forge he shapes 
his sword. Woe to tyrants when he strikes! [Applanse.] 

But how different was the position of Abraham Lincoln. 
Solitary and alone he stood; the confederation of our fathers, 
the Union of States, was about to dissolve into its constituent 
elements. There was a great sentiment in the country favorable 
to his ideas, but he must consolidate and crystallize it and make 
of it a concrete force. He was denounced and upbraided in the 
House of Representatives. He was besieged by hordes of office- 
seekers, caring not so much for the preservation of the Union 
as for political perquisites. He was made the butt of every 
cartoonist. He was maligned and slandered by a thousand 
papers, not alone in the South but in the North as well. Horace 
Greeley, in the New York Tribune, thundered, “On to Rich- 
mond! On to Richmond!” and forced the catastrophe of Bull 
Run. “Let the erring sisters depart in peace,” cried Greeley 
in every home in the North. Save our boys; let us have peace, 
peace at any price,” came from all sides. A storm of criticism 
descended upon him at every failure, at every check, and at 
every new sacrifice. Viewing the matter from the perspective 
of over half a century, we know how unjust such criticism is. 
Criticism should never be offered in time of war, unless it be 
constructive criticism, and such as may aid in the contest with 
the common enemy. By all this, the great, gentle spirit of Lin- 
coln was troubled, but not shaken. He had but one goal ahead 
of him, and that the preservation of the Union. With unremit- 
ting zeal and serene confidence he went forward with his eyes 
upon this goal. 

There were many who assailed his acts as unconstitutional. 
The calls for volunteers, the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, the draft, and almost every other Executive act were 
denounced as violations of the fundamental law of the land. A 
profound believer in the maintenance of constitutional forms, 
he yet had ever before his eyes a higher object—the maintenance 
of the Union. If the Union were in danger, the constitutional 
forms must yield to the higher necessity. And so it should ever 
be. Constitutions are but the machinery men create to pre- 
serve established government, and if by human error the Con- 
stitution will not provide safety for a free people in extremity, 
then surely the safety of the people must be first provided for, 
and the people may be trusted to correct the constitutional error 
when the storm is passed and the State secure. Abraham Lin- 
coln no doubt thought, when this storm of criticism broke about 
him—and I commend this thought to those critics to-day who 
continually decry the -unconstitutionality of the measures we 
are taking for the Nation’s safety—that it is better to have a 
country without a Constitution than to have a Constitution with- 
out a country. [Applause.] y 

When Abraham Lincoln took his seat he was confronted by 
chaos. The was bankrupt. On four occasions be- 
tween Lincoln's election and his inauguration President 
Buchanan negotiated loans to pay the running expenses of the 
Government. The Regular Army consisted only of about 18,000 
men, poorly equipped, scattered over the country. There were 
few munitions and supplies for an army in the country. The 
Southern States were in arms, led by resolute and talented 
leaders. A considerable element in the North was openly hostile 
to him. France and England were unfriendly. Of temporal 
power he had none. There was but one thing he could do, and 
he did it. With simple confidence in the cause he espoused, 
with serene faith and unfaltering trust he cried out to his 
people, Come and help me, the Union must be preserved.” 
Applause. ] And then they came, from the farm, from the 
torge, from the pulpit, and from the plow, the mighty Volunteer 
Army of 1860 to 1865. And just across the line the martial 
drum was calling, calling to the men of the Southland. And 
out of the North and up from the South came the flower of 
youth and chivalry and strength. There were the waving of 
bright flags, and the show of brave men, and the pomp and 
panoply of war; and then four cruel, bloody, desolate years; 
back and forth across the continent struggled the lines of blue 
and the lines of gray. Four sad and bitter years. But at the 
end there came a day when the roll of drums was dead and the 
clash of arms and tumult died as a storm that fades in the 
far-off sky. Then a breeze came from the sea, and it shook out 


the folds of one flag and it waved over all the land, a symbol of 
the Union of a mighty people, which, please God, shall endure, 
[Applause.] 

This contest called for the best blood of our land. Each State 
gave the best it had, 


I know I may be pardoned if I allude, with 
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just pride, to the illustrious sons of my beloved Illinois— 
Palmer, and Logan, and Ulysses S. Grant.. And some States 
gave to both. Virginia, the mother of Presidents, gave to the 
lost cause Robert E. Lee, the plumed knight of the Confederacy, 


. and Jackson, he that stood like a stone wall; and to the Union 


she gave Scott and Samuel Phillips Lee, he who led the line 
with his ship, when Farragut roared from the rigging, “ Never 
mind the torpedoes, go ahead,” and Thomas, the Rock of Chicka- 
mauga. To-day, as with high emprise we strike for democracy 
and the right to live and be free, God grant that among our 
nien under the Nation's flag, over there across the seas, there is 
another Grant, another Lee, another Thomas, another Stone- 
wall Jackson. [Applause.] In this day of days, O Ruler of 
the destinies of nations, give us great leaders, for our cause is 
just, and must prevail! [Applause] 

In these latter days we are apt to forget our experiences 
and our necessities caused by the Civil War. President Lin- 
eoln freely asked and freely received great powers from 
Congress. He was authorized to use the Army and Navy as 
he thought fit; ample sums were voted to him to expend at 
his pleasure. He was authorized to take possession of and 
operate all the railroad and telegraph lines of the country, to 
impress their employees into the military service, to fix the com- 
pensation of the owners through a commission appointed by him- 
self, and retain them as long as necessary. Under this act he did 
take possession of and operate 2,105 miles of railroad, located in 
11 States, and built 641 miles of new road. He was authorized 
to call from the States all men between the ages of 18 and 45 
as militia when he chose and to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus whenever and wherever he desired. A draft act was 
passed giving broader powers than our present selective-draft 
act does. Thirteen loans were authorized by Congress at his 
suggestion, totaling approximately $2,500,000,000. 

To me the most remarkable phase of Abraham Lincoln's 
life was the constructi-e side. He was a builder. Even in times 
of greatest stress, when the continuance of our institutions was 
being tried before the supreme court of the people, he wies build- 
ing for the future. In the very beginning of his administration 
he called to his side the strongest men and best counselors he 
might obtain in the land, irrespective of political complexion. 
To illustrate this, Edwin M. Stanton was in Washington 
criticizing the conduct of the war with fury and scorn and 
condemning the President as an “ imbecile” when he was called 
to the Cabinet as Secretary of War. This was the same man 
who stood with bowed head and tear-wet face as the great 
spirit went out, and said in his anguish, Now he is with the 
ages.” The great war President called these men around him 
for constructive purposes, that, while destructive forces for the 
time held sway, they might not be permitted to disturb the 
foundations of national prosperity, greatness, and strength after 
that struggle was concluded. War is a degenerating process, 
and that nation is doubly wise that looks ahead to the period 
when the war shall end and shields and protects and defends 
its economic strength for that day. Abraham Lincoln did this 
thing. He had vision. He could see, through rifts in the clouds 
of war, the sun of prosperity shining and an era of economical 
and moral greatness dawning for the reunited Nation. A casual 
inspection of the legislation enacted during the Civil War 
illustrates this. A system of high and protective import tariffs 
was devised, a system that produced great revenues and devel- 
oped the industrial resources of the country; the building of 
railroads across the country was induced by favorable land 
grants; the great homestead laws were enacted that developed 
the West and made an empire west of the Mississippi; national 

anks and banking were inaugurated. These and many other 
constructive measures were enacted and put into operation. 
While the war had been an immense drain upon the resources 
of the country, the constructive statesmanship of Abraham Lin- 
coln and his Cabinet had so conducted the affairs of the Nation 
that at the close of the struggle this Nation stood on the firmest 
and most secure economic and financial foundation that it had 
occupied since the formation of the Government. 

A war that teaches a people efficiency and economy and 
nationalism may not be an unmixed evil, but a war that de- 
stroys industry and tears down the foundations of economic 
greatness is a disaster. If anything is to be concluded from 
the history of the legislation I have briefly detailed, it is that 
while it is axiomatic that in times of peace we should prepare 
for war, it is doubly true that in times of war we should prepare 
for peace. [Applause] 

The war of the States passed, like an ugly dream, Then 
the Nation turned to bind up its wounds and prepare for the 
hopeful future. To those who pressed him for vengeance and 


punishment Abraham Lincoln turned smilingiy and said in his 


homely phrase: “Let them come home.” Had he lived, there 
would have been no reconstruction days, no Ku-Klux Klans: 
[Applause.] When the hand of a crazed and misguided fanatic 
struck him down, there died at once the savior ef the Union 
and one of the best friends the South ever had. [Applause.] 

A sorrowing people bore him home and buried him in the 
great prairies of his own Illinois, to rest there until the trump 
shall sound and time shall end. And his very ashes, so lying 
there, are a constant inspiration to every son of Illinois, aye, 
to every son of America, as the years go by, to stand for 
truth and justice and humanity. A thousand years may come 
and go; the snows of a thousand winters may fall upen his 
lowly resting place; the summer sun may awaken into smiling 
gladness the flowers that spring by his grave as the centuries 
pass; the stately granite above him may crumble and decay, 
but while men live and go their way Abraham Lincoln lives; 
his great, kindly, sympathetic heart finds answering throbs 
in the breasts of his beloved people. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. BARKLEY] is recognized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the nineteenth century is 
widely and properly known as the wonderful century. In all 
the sweep of human experience within the entire compass of 
the world’s achievement no other century witnessed so great 
an advance in the. diffusion of knowledge, the accumulation of 
wealth, the multiplication of mechanical inventions and sci- 
entific discoveries, the refinements of literature, or the expan- 
sion and acceptance of the principles of human liberty among 
the political governments of the world. 

In that century of marvelous things and marvelous men no 
single year gave birth to so distinguished a list of men of 
genius and renown as did the year 1809. It may well be 
doubted whether any single year in history can record so im- 
pressive a group. In that year were born Chopin, the delicate, 
subtle, perfect artist, and Mendelssohn, whose melodies have 
soothed and inspired the hearts of men and women for three- 
quarters of a century. 

Among this notable galaxy is Edgar Allan Poe, the unfortu- 
nate, gloomy poet whose verse is so free from the touch of 
commercialism and the vulgar worship of material success; 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose refreshing wit and kindly 
philosophy never drained life of its faith in itself. In this year 
Lord Tennyson was born. destined to be freely acknowledged 
as the true Victorian poet of English literature. 

In this celebrated company belongs also the name of Charles 
Darwin, the fearless and undaunted seeker after truth, whose 
intellectual searchlight, whatever our opinions of what it 
claimed to reveal, penetrated far into the hitherto unexplored 
recesses of scientific research. 

In the realm of public life in the nineteenth century two great 
names stund out before the English-speaking world as stars of 
the first magnitude, both of whom were born in this same year 
1809. One was William E. Gladstone, of England; the other; 
Abraham: Lincoln, of America. Rich as it was in statesman- 
ship, England produced no personality of greater gift or purity 
than Gladstone; and in America no man appeared above the 
political horizon more masterful in knowledge of his country- 
men or more sagacions in the direction of great movements of 
the people than Mr. Lincoln. 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast in circum- 
stance or human environment than that which gave form and 
vigor to the careers of these two marvelous men. Gladstone 
was born in the most fortunate and advantageous circumstances, 
in an old and cultivated society, with ample means of personal 
enrichment, and amid avenues of culture and refinement to 
which he had easy access. He was a student at Oxford at a 
time when great teachers deeply moved its staid conservatism. 
He entered public life on the eve of great national expansion. 
He was called again and again to the leadership of profound 
movements for the liberation of Humanity. Bitterly . assailed, 
fiercely opposed and denounced, he was nevertheless recognized 
as a great and unique personality, eager, enthusiastic, impetu- 
ous, and ardent alike in the pursuit of knowledge and the 
advancement of the welfare of his fellow man. 

The life and work of Lincoln are commemorated in all parts 
of this continent with such sincere emotions of admiration and 
sympathy that I need not do more than recall by contrast the 
bleak surroundings of his childhood, the cramped and narrow 
eircumstances of his youth, the absence of educational advan- 
tages or other conditions making success easy, his almost mar+ 
velous self-education, and the mysterious transformation of the 
self-taught circuit rider of the old frontier into one of the heroes 
of humanity. 
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On January 27, 1837, when only 28 years of age, Lincoin 
delivered an address upon the subject of “Ambition,” in the 
eourse of which he used the following passage: 

Towering genius disdains a beaten path. It seeks regions hitherto 
mnexplored. It sees no distinction in adding story to story upon the 
monuments of fame erected to the memory of others. It denies that it 
is glory enough to serve under any chief. It scorns to tread in the 
footsteps of any predecessor, however iMustrious, 

Among the able and distinguished group of men whom I have 
named, none came so close to the fulfillment of this description 
of the force and power of genius as did Mr. Lincoln himself. 

No man, Mr. Speaker, can trace the pedigree of genius. It 
will not submit to analysis. It is as mysterious and illusive as 
the hidden forces of nature. Its light seems now and then to 
fade and disappear, only to reappear again after the lapse of 
generations, to illuminate the visions of groping and bewildered 
men, It was thus with Lincoln. No man need stop to explain 
the alchemy which transformed this backwoods, frontier boy into 
a cherished historical figure. It belongs to the phenomena of 
human experience. 

And yet, much as has been said and written concerning his 
lowly origin, we must not therefore conclude that in his veins 
there was no heritage of heroic blood. We must not forget that 
through him and Daniel Boone, the frontier hero of the Kentucky 
wilderness, the same blood coursed from equally stout and daunt- 
less hearts, for they were cousins, Lincoln was born of the stuff 
of which are made men of fiber and originality. For genera- 
tions in his family there had been close contact with the soil 
as well as with the privations and dangers of pioneer life in Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois. His own life was spent 
upon the skirmish line of advancing civilization. He dwelt 
amidst the rustic philosophy of a new land and a new day, and 
from its inexhaustible storehouse he gathered around himself a 
homely wisdom which served alike to guide his neighbors and 
his country. 

It Is not strange that around his career there clusters so much 
of romance. It is not strange that young men and old, rich and 
poor, wise and ignorant, have sought to recover the broken 
threads of tradition out of which to weave the story of his life. 
It is not strange that books without number have attempted to 
trace and fathom the depth and meaning of his eventful life 
and the source of its inspiration. It Is not strange that with 
increasing years we still hang upon the recital of each new 
story and the repetition of those that are old. 

We know that he was an orator. We know that he moved 
hearts, and intellects he persuaded by the force of his own 
integrity. But where did he obtain his clear, facile speech? 
Where did he acquire that power of orderly and logical expres- 
sion which made his speeches models of pure diction? Surely. 
not from an extensive reading of many books, Not in the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of colleges or universities. We are told that 
he had rarely attended school, and that his early reading con- 
sisted mainly of the Bible, Esop's Fables, Robinson Crusoe, Pil- 
grim's Progress, and Parson Weems's Life of Washington, which, 
however, had made a lasting impression upon his youthful mind. 
We are informed by one of his biographers that in his home he 
had practically no library, except a few books placed upon the 
center table, perhaps by Mrs. Lincoln herself, for ornamental 
purposes, But his passion for knowledge had driven him to in- 
vade every library within his reach, and with the accumulation 
of knowledge gathered from every book he mastered he com- 
bined also the power of expression. His speech was wonder- 
fully clear, simple, and forceful, abounding in epigram, maxims, 
figures of speech, and telling illustration. To his éarlier read- 
ing he added an intimate knowledge of Burns and Shakespeare, 
many of whose passage he knew from memory. 

While he was himself an orator, he appreciated oratory in 
others and was frequently touched by the tenderness and 
pathos of other speeches. On February 2, 1848, Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, delivered a speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the War with Mexico. After listening to this 
speech, Mr. Lincoln, who was likewise a Member of the House, 
wrote as follows to his partner, William H. Herndon: 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, a little, slim, pale-faced, consumptive 
with a voice like Logan's, has just concluded the very best speech o 
an hour's length I ever heard. My old, withered, dry eyes are full of 
tears yet. If he writes it out og Asp like he delivered it, our people 
shall see a good many copies of it. 

He likewise read the great speeches made by others and the 
thoughts they expressed were frequently so caught up by the 
force of his genius that he redressed them in his own simpler 
language, and the people heard more readily and understood. 

From what source also did he deriwe his great sympathy for 
and his unfailing knowledge of the people? Not from books, 
Not from an assumed superiority, though he was not unaware 
of his own great gifts. Not from the seclusive company of the 


intellectual aristocrats of his day. Not from all of these, but 
rather from his closeness to the heart of the world. He could 
not persuade himself to forget nor appear to overlook the 
humble and honest pioneers who were the companions of his 
youth. This noble spirit stands out in clear relief in his 
loyalty and sympathy in the defense of Duff Armstrong, 
whose father had been Lincoln’s wrestling eompanion in the 
old days at New Salem. He was a distinguished exception to 
that sometimes erroneous maxim that “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” He believed in the people, and from them he drew 
strength and courage because, with them, he kept his feet upon 
the earth. 

So, Mr. Speaker, scanning the record of the majestic sweep 
of this prodigy of the wilderness from Nolins Creek to the 
Presidency of the greatest of the world’s Republics, we pay 
tribute to the honesty, the courage, and the vision of Abraham 
Lincoln. We pay tribute to him in his childhood, so full of 
sadness and hard privation; in his youth, so buoyant and 
cheerful, so expressive of the ambitions and seemingly unattain- 
able longings of a boy’s heart; in his manhood, which grew out 
of the experience of circumstances so grim and unpromising. 
We pay tribute to his loyal friendship and te his public and 
private magnanimity of heart. 

Men may differ, now as heretofore, over the degree of his 
greatness as a lawyer, but few there are who can not acknowl- 
edge his devotion to his matured conceptions of justice, for 
even sometimes in his pursuit of the jealous mistress of the 
law he “disdained the beaten path and sought regions hitherto 
unexplored” in his intensity of effort to bring into play the 
fundamentals of justice in the affairs of men. 

It is easy to accommodate those who have flattered us and 
inflated our opinions of ourselves, It is expected that we 
shall repay in some measure the compliments and generosities 
of our friends; but it is hard for men in their weakness, jeal- 
ousy, and egotism to forgive or favor those who deliberately 
injure or insult them through a presumption of superior 
social, or intellectual attainments. To possess the quality of 
magnanimity is one of the sublime attributes of mind and heart. 

The pages of history are filled largely with the records of 
selfishness, prejudice, ambition, cruelty, bigotry, intolerance, 
hatred, despotism, and tyranny which too often have marred 
the activities of men of great ability and responsibility. But we 
may search in vain the written page to find a sublimer example 
of magnanimity than that which characterized many of Lincom's 
dealings with friend and foe. Some of these manifestations of 
broadness and lack of the spirit of revenge are so unusual as 
to have set him apart from among the commonplaces of his 
generation. 

There is a story which has been told many times, but which 
will bear repetition here, which typifies his true spirit of mag- 
nanimity. It occurred in connection with his activities as a 
lawyer. There had been a famous lawsuit brought in the United 
States circuit court at Chicago, being the famous case of Mc- 
Cormick against Manny, for the infringement of a patent right. 
The case had been transferred for trial at Cincinnati as being 
more convenient for the judge who was expected to preside. The 
plaintiff, McCormick, was represented by the famous Baltimore 
lawyer, Reverdy Johnson, and E. N. Dickerson. The defendant 
had employed as his counsel George Harding, of Philadelphia, 
Edwin M. Stanton, and Abraham Lincoln. While Lincoln had 
acquired a State-wide reputation in Illinois as a lawyer, he had 
never seen either Harding or Stanton. He had undergone great 
preparation for the trial of this case, because not only the im- 
portance of the case, but distinguished counsel on both sides 
he regarded as worthy of his best efforts. Stanton and Har- 
ding were both in Cincinnati when Lincoln arrived and had 
taken rooms at the Burnett House, then a leading hotel in that 
city. When Lincoln arrived at the hotel Stanton and Harding 
were out and Lincoln awaited their return. He stationed him- 
self at the entrance of the hotel where Stanton and Harding 
soon approached, greeted Lincoln with indifference, and passed 
on to their room. Upon reaching the room Stanton insisted 
that it would never do to let a man of Lincoln's type make an 
argument in the case. Mr. Harding described Lincoln as awk- 
ward and ungainly in appearance, his clothing entirely devoid 
of the tailor’s art and in no particular suitable to his long, 
angular frame. He wore heavy boots and his appearance was 
yery much like that of the average western farmer of that period. 

Having determined that Lincoln should not be allowed to make 
a speech in the case, Stanton and Harding sought a method to 
break the news to Mr. Lincoln. Lincoln was finally sent for and 
informed that as there were only two lawyers on the other side 
of the case, they had determined that there could only he two 
speeches on their side, and that these two would be made by 
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Harding and Stanton. Mr. Lincoln replied, “ Very well, gentle- 
men; I have here some suggestions which I had intended to use 
in my argument, which you are at liberty to use if you see fit,” 
taking, as he spoke, a manuscript from his pocket and handing 
it to Harding. Mr. Lincoln soon left the room, and as soon as he 
was out Harding threw the manuscript,into the waste basket 
unopened. Stanton referred to him as “A long, lank creature 
from Illinois, wearing a dirty linen ulster for a coat, on the back 
of which the perspiration had splotched wide stains that re- 
sembled a map of the continent.” It is beyond doubt that this 
contemptuous treatment stung Lincoln. But he made no com- 
plaint, and notwithstanding he could not have forgotten it, he 
had the unparalleled magnanimity, soon after he became Presi- 
dent, to make this man his Secretary of War. If any man can 
find a parallel to this in the history of any other great man in this 
or any other country, he will have made a discovery that is be- 
yond my knowledge. It should be said to his credit that Stan- 
ton became the true, loyal, and devoted friend of Lincoln, was 
at his side when he crossed the river which separated him from 
the Great Beyond and gave utterance to the historic sentence, 
“Now he belongs to the ages.” 

These, Mr. Speaker, are the qualities which make his memory 
sacred to the Nation. These are the qualities which receive 
full praise from friend and foe alike. These are the qualities 
which illuminate his pathway through the stirring times in 
which he dwelt, and these are the qualities which, if he had lived, 
would have aided him in binding up the Nation’s wounds and 
saved it from the orgy of corruption and outrage which it suf- 
fered at the hands of less skillful and less scrupulous men. 

In reading the history of that period I have been many times 
unable to conceive the possibility of such patience as Lincoln 
exhibited in the face of clamor, jealousy, contempt, scorn, ridi- 
cule, and venality which were thrown into his face by those 
who were disconsolate over any management but their own, 
* Vituperation, slander, vulgar invective, and the ingenuity of 
corrupt politics all connived at his downfall and sought to 
destroy the confidence of the people in his sincerity of purpose 
and in his ability to execute his purposes. He was referred to 
by widely known public men as “The baboon in the White 
House,” and “The idiot at the other end of the Avenue.” He 
was accused of treason and disloyalty, of incompetence, and lack 
of vision. With some he was too weak, with others too strong. 
He was even accused of having “ ceased to function.” The poli- 
tielans became impatient and flaunted their distemper to seek 
a cheap notoriety. Senator Gimes wrote to Fessenden, “ We 
are going to destruction as fast as imbecility, corruption, and 
the wheels of time can carry us.” Even Stanton had written of 
“The painful imbecility of Lincoln.” Then, as now, there were 
too many ununiformed majors and field marshals in Congress. 
Then, as now, there were too many self-seeking, ambitious men 
disgruntled because they were not in charge of the Government. 
Then, as now, there were too many smokeless military heroes 
who bemoaned, in characteristic fashion, the desolate fate of a 
Nation so benighted as not to recognize them as divinely 
anointed deliverers. Then, as will happen now, these marplots 
were confounded and the firm hand and patient spirit into 
whose keeping God had placed the destiny of a Nation stepped 
out into the full illumination of a world figure. [Applause.] 

Three and fifty years have passed since the assassin’s bullet 
prevented him from doing more than look, like Moses, into the 
peaceful realms of the Promised Land.” I have often tried to 
speculate upon the course of our history if this unhappy event 
had never happened. But speculation is as dangerous as 
prophecy, and I shall venture neither, except to voice the belief 
that the same patience and lofty conceptions of justice which 
guided his course in relation to other great problems would 
have determined his course in the process of binding up the 
Nation’s wounds, of which he spoke in the second inaugural 
address, 

Twice since the close of the Civil War our Nation has un- 
furled its flag and unsheathed its sword in behalf of human 
liberty. Twice a reunited Nation, rebaptized in the spirit of 
the fathers, has advanced in the pathway of the hordes of 
oppression, and as we look to-day upon our own fair land and 
other fair lands, threatened by spoliation, outrage, and slavery, 
we realize that our problems differ only in degree from those 
which confronted the founders and preservers of our national 
life and institutions. They kindled the light of liberty. It was 
theirs to fan and strengthen its flickering blaze until it could 
burn of its own force. Ours is the duty to prevent its being 


blown out entirely by the storms of organized rapacity and mili- 
tary despotism now seeking to overwhelm it. Not only is it 
our duty to see that what our forefathers fought and died to 
establish and preserve shall not be swallowed up in the gloom of 
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eternal night on the shores of America, but as a part of the social 
and political fabric of the world, recognizing and ready to per- 
form our share of the service and sacrifice, we must offer a 
ready and effective arm to those who are fighting for the things 
which we hold dear, some of whom helped us establish the 
liberty for which we now propose to fight. 

It is fortunate that since the healing of the wounds and the 
elimination of the misunderstandings of the Civil War, one of 
whose central figures we recall to-day, we have been able to 
accumulate the forces necessary for the conflict. It is fortunate 
that in wealth we have outstripped other nations; that in 
morality and religion we have been leaders of modern thought 
and activity; that in education we have recognized the duty of 
the citizen and the State in their mutual relations; that we 
have coined our brain into the instruments of peace; and, since 
the conflict has come, that we have the ingenuity which will 
coin that brain into the agencies by which organized militarism 
and brutal autocracy shall be unhorsed and the great institu- 
tions of the world set again upon their feet. 

It is therefore under circumstances like these that we pause 
for a while to-day, not in jollification, not in light-hearted 
festivity, but rather in a spirit of solemn consecration for the 
duties that press upon us and for the successful accomplish- 
ment of the things to which we all have set our hands. We had 
hoped that we might be permitted to run our course unhindered 
and unthreatened by the ambitions of European monarchs. 
We had hoped that we would not be compelled to draw the 
sword in defense of principles dear to the heart of all free 
people. But it could not be. Seeing our institutions and the 
inalienable rights of humanity threatened with annihilation, 
seeing the political structure which our forefathers had through 
bloodshed and hardship erected for us threatened with viola- 
tion, we entered the conflict upon the only side where we could 
have felt at home, namely, the side of democracy and the rights 
of mankind; upon the side where Washington and Franklin 
and Jefferson and Jackson, Lafayette and Kosciusko would 
be; where Lincoln and Davis would be found if they were here 
to guide and counsel us. Yea, if I might recount the heroes and 
martyrs to human freedom throughout all the past, I would not 
fear to assert that our alignment in behalf of the preservation 
of human rights against the unscrupulous edicts and methods 
of a barbarism worthy of the Middle Ages would receive their 
approyal and benediction. 

It is in such a cause that we are to become the servants of 
humanity, the soldiers of liberty. As such we stand by Wash- 
ington’s side, partake of the glories of Old Hickory Jackson, 
and our faces shall brighten with the spirit of Lincoln, Grant, 
Davis, and Lee. As such may we resolve that the banner which 
Dewey left at Manila shall bring peace and hope to the bleeding 
hearts of humanity everywhere, and God grant that this banner 
may return to our shores as the unstained and unconquered 
emblem of a free and happy people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us who are charged in these solemn 
days with the performance of high public duty remember that 
patriotism is something more than mere admiration for the 
beauties of the flag. Patriotism sinks into the soul and stirs 
it with a celestial emotion. It looks beyond the folds and 
colors and sees the hardship and heroic sacrifices which gave 
them birth and meaning. Patriotism is patient with the cries 
of the oppressed, but intolerant of the oppressor. Patriotism 
does not end where the lips begin, but yields up freely the de- 
votions of the heart. For it countless millions have offered 
themselves upon the altar of their country, and it would not call 
in vain for the manhood of our times nor die for lack of true 


use. 

If it be true that the spirits of the departed take note of the 
movements and emotions of living men, may we not believe that 
the great souls of Lincoln and Davis rejoice together in Paradise 
because the children of those who followed them now stand arm 
in arm and shoulder to shoulder under the sacred banner of a 
single allegiance, forgetting the misconceptions of past years, re- 
joicing alike in a common ancestry and in a common determina- 
tion to make sure that the land which their children shall inherit 
shall be as courageous and as free as that which from their 
fathers came to them; and as we recall with swelling hearts 
their imperishable glory upon the battle ground of freedom, so 
shall those who follow us recount by the fireside’s cheerful 
glow the unselfish devotion of the men of this day who keep 
burning and fan into brighter blaze the fires of human liberty. 

Then let us put aside our littleness, our prejudice, our selfish 
ambitions, our lack of faith in the ultimate triumph of God's 
righteous purposes, remembering that impartial history will 
deal justly with those who serve and those who hinder. Let 
us upon whom has been bestowed the faith and confidence of 
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the people expand our souls and absorb the spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln when, in his second inaugural address, he said: 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the Nation's wounds; to care for 
who sball have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan— 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselyes and with all nations. 3 

In conclusion, may I paraphrase and apply to him the eulogy 
which he so beautifully and so fittingly accorded to Washington: 

To add brightness to the sun or glory to the name of Lincoln is 
alike impossible, Let none attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the 
name, and in its naked, deathless splendor leave it shin on, 

Applause. ] 

Nhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonpos] is ized. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Speaker, I intend to speak on Lincoln as 
a world force. i 

This Republic is very little understood by other countries, not- 
withstanding the fact that the most scholarly and the most 
authoritative works on American political institutions have been 
written by foreigners, such as De Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America; Goldwin Smith’s The United States, an Outline of 
Political History; Bryce’s American Commonwealth; Von Holst's 
Constitutional History of the United States; Ostrogorski’s De- 
mocracy and the Party System in the United States, and similar 
works, ; 

In European works on America emphasis is always laid on 
its great industrial development, on its factories, skyscrapers, 
and railroads. Statistical t: bles are presented, as if the great- 
ness of America consisted in its bigness only. They fail to speak 
of the grandeur of America’s soul, of America’s inextinguishable 
love of liberty. They fail to speak of the great men to whom 
American life has given birth. They fail to see the America of 
the ideal, America the glorious, America the inspiring, America 
that has given martyrs and heroes to the world. And because 
the American people have always been in a fight against some 
wrong, and are in a fight to-day against the powers of evil out- 
side of the country and inside of the country, men who do not 
know assume that the forces of evil have undisputed sway over 
the land. 

I intend to present to you a short document which has been 
overlooked by many biographers of Lincoln, an address sent to 
Abraham Lincoln by the International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion. This was an association organized in England in 1863. 
It was the first serious effort to unite the working class of the 
various countries of the world. The moving spirit of the asso- 
ciation was Karl Marx. As we read this declaration cf the 
newly born international body we see that the American struggle 
for the emancipation of the slave found a response among all the 
liberty-loving elements of Europe. The address reads as fol- 
lows. It must have been translated from some other language, 
because the English bears the evidence of translation. It is 
dated November 29, 1864: 

To ABRAHAM LINCOLX, 
President of the United States of America, 


Simm: We congratulate the American 88 upon your reelection by 
a large majority. If resistance to the slave power was the watchword 
of . — first election, the triumphal war cry of your reelection is death 
to slavery. 

From the commencement of the titanie American strife the working- 
men of Europe felt 6 the Star-Spangled Banner ca 
the destiny of their class. e contest for the Territories which 
opened the dire epopee was it not to decide whether the virgin soil 
of immense tracts should be wedded to the labor of the immigrant or 


be gonaren by the tramp of the slave driver? 
hen an oligarchy of „000 slayeħolders dared to inscribe for the 
first time in the annals of the world “Slavery” on the banner of 


armed revolt, when on the very ryt bi where hardly a century ago the 
idea of one t democratic Republic had first sprung up, whence the 
first declaration of the rights of man was issued and the first impulse 
given to the European revolution of the eighteenth century, when on 
those very spots counter-revolution, with systematic thoroughness, 
gloried in rescinding the “ideas entertained at the time of the forma- 
tion of the old Constitution and maintained “slavery to be a bene- 
ficial institution,” indeed, the only solution of the great problem of the 
“relation of capital to labor,” and cynically proclaimed Property in 
man “ the cornerstone of the new edifice,” then the working classes of 
Europe understood at once, even before the fanatic partisanship of the 
upper classes, for the Confederate gentry had given its dismal 
that the slaveholders’ rebellion was to sound the tecsin for a 
por war of property against labor, and that for the men of labor, with 
their hopes for the future, even their past conquests were at stake in 
that tremendous conflict on the other side of the Atlantic. Every- 
where they bore therefore patiently the hardships imposed upon them 
by the cotton crisis, opposed enthusiastically the proslavery interven- 
ion—importunities of their letters—and from most parts of Europe 
contributed their quota of blood to the of the cause. 

While the workingmen, the true political power of the North, allowed 
slavery to defile thelr own Republic, while before the negro, mastered 
and sold without his concurrence, they boasted it the highest pre- 
rogative of the white-skinned laborer to sell himself choose his 


but 
war, 


The e r of Europe felt sure that, as the American war for 
8 tiated a new era of ascendancy for the middle class, 
so the American antislavery war will do for the working classes. They 
consider it an earnest sign of the epoch to come that it fell-to the lot 
of Abraham Lincoln, the single-minded son of the working class, to 
lead his country through the matchless struggle for the rescue of the 


enchained race and the reconstruction of a social world. 
Signed on behalf of the International Workingmen’s Association, the 
Central Council: ; 
Longmaid, Worley, Whitlock, Blackmore, Hartwell, Pidgeon, 
rec Weston, Dell, Nicars, Shaw, Lake, Buckley, 
rne, 


liter, 5 Hansen, 


In this message the representatives of the working class of 
the various European countries congratulate Lincoln upon his 
reelection, declare him to be the true representative of the 
working class, and express their confidence that with the aboli- 
tion of chattel slavery there would be no hindrance to the genu- 
ine progress of labor. 

They denounce the slaveholders, rejoice in the saving of the 
Republic, and point with pride to the fact that they had cheer- 
fully accepted all the hardships caused by the cotton crisis, 
while some of the ruling interests of their own countries were 
suggesting intervention in favor of the slaveholders. They ex- 
press the hope-that with the elimination of chattel slavery the 
working class would, be able to attain “the true freedom of 
labor.” 

I am not a hero worshiper. The heroes that history records 
represent an accumulation, They represent the efforts of the 
thousands and tens of thousands who preceded them, Lincoln 
would have been impossible without a Wendell Phillips, without 
a William Lioyd Garrison, without a Henry Ward Beecher, 
without a John Brown. In estimating the past it is hard to 
judge how much credit for the progress of mankind belongs to 
the fanatic, to the man with a single idea, and how much shall 
be apportioned to the credit of the statesman moderator, and 
how much of progress is due to the reactionary who by reject- 
ing the very law of growth and by refusing to listen to a fresh 
voice stimulates the forward-looking man to renewed effort. 
It is impossible to determine, to separate, to conceive the parts 
that men play in the making of the world and in shaping its 
destiny. And when I present to my own mind the name and 
the form of Lincoln it is not so much because of the individual, 
because of the man who showed himself to be so tender, so lov- 
ing, so free from prejudice. It is Lincoln, the embodiment of 
the ideals of a people, that means so much to me. And what a 
brilliant orator he was. His speeches are free from those long, 
mterminable periods. He never used a polysyllable where a 
monosyllable will do. Genuine oratory is the telling of the truth 
in the simplest possible words, so that there shall be no veil 
of phrases between the speaker and the listener; and that was 
the oratory of Lincoln. 

The oppressive conditions under which he grew up made it 
impossible for him to unfold into a great literary genius. The 
part he played in the history of the world will never be forgot- 
ten as long as men love liberty. Every people has the heroes it 
deserves. By idealizing our great men we but give expression 
to what we would like to be. 

If one wants to understand the soul of the American people, 
let him study the heroes of America. And it is because of this 
that I join in paying tribute to one whose name will be assdci- 
ated forever with the struggle for liberty, with the struggle for 
the preservation of the Republic. Just imagine the state of 
affairs if we had two republics and two flags. Divided by a 
geographical line, each side with its own patriotism, each with 
its own prejudices against the other, each claiming that it was 
the better and it was the best, each fearing the other and arm- 
ing against the other. 

It was the saving of the Union, the emancipation of the chat- 
tel slave, that stirred all liberty-loving minds throughout the 
world into new action for liberty, and that struggle will go on 
forever. Mankind will never reach an ideal state, but shall 
ever strive for it. There is no finality in human effort, except 
perhaps in the grave. That is the only place where there is 
finality, and many believe that even there new life begins. To 
strive is to live. To live is to strive. Let us hold dear the 


name of Lincoln, for he represents the ideal of a great people. 
[Applause.] 
Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend and revise my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New-York asks unani- 


mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 


There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS—POSTAL CLERKS IN FRANCE. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp a letter from the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General correcting a statement I made the other day on the floor 
of the House as to the number of postal clerks we have in 
France. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unant- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a letter to correct his own 
speech. [Laughter.] Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSING FOR EMPLOYEES OF SHIPYARDS, 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the Alexander bill, and the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SaunpErs] will take the Chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3389) to authorize and empower the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to pur- 
chase, lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire improved or unim- 
proved land, houses, buildings, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
Saunpers of Virginia in the chair. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill S. 3389. The Clerk will read. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

(d) To make loans to ns, firms, or corporations in such manner 


and upon such terms as it may determine from time to time to provide, 


houses for the employees of such shipyards. 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. } 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion which we had 
yesterday the bill which is before the House was very thor- 
oughly explained. But there are just a few thoughts which I 
want to present to the committee in connection with shipping. 

In the first place, at the beginning of the war in Europe in 
1914 the world had in all kinds of shipping about 49,000,000 
tons. In 1917, according to the last report we had from Lloyds, 
made in June, 1917, the world had about 45,000,000 tons of all 
kinds of shipping. In other words, in the two and one-half 
years the world had lost 4,000,000 tons, or about 8 per cent, of 
its shipping. 

Now, prior to the starting of the war in Europe, in 1914, the 
world had been increasing its tonnage at the rate of about 5 
per cent per annum, covering a period of 10 or 15 years. If 
that rate had continued, we would have 8,000,000 more tons of 
shipping added to what we had at the beginning of the war, so 
that there would have been about 57,000,000 tons of shipping in 
the world.. That 8,000,000 tens, added to the 4,000,000 tons of 
actual loss, means a loss to the world at the present time of 
over 12,000,000. tons. 

Now, prior to this war, to carry a given amount of freight 
between Europe and America, where the load was almost 
equally balanced, a certain amount of tonnage was required. 
In other words, the ship that left the United States or South 
America loaded for Europe returned from Europe to this coun- 
try or to some South American port with an equal load. It re- 
quired but a certain amount of tonnage to do that work. 

Now, gentlemen, we have another situation. The freight is 
going but one way now. In other words, the ships leave the 
United States and South America loaded; they come back empty 
or almost empty. It takes twice as much tonnage to do the 
work with a one-way load. 

Last year the shipping under the United States flag was 
about 6,000,000 tons and under the flag of England about 
21,000,000 tons, In other words, our two nations had about 
two-thirds of the tonnage of the world. 

The Shipping Board has let some contracts. Under the Den- 
man administration contracts for about 252 wooden ships were 
let, and for 58 composite ships—partly wood and partly steel— 
and 70 ships of steel; and since Mr. Hurley became chairman of 
the Shipping Board they have let contracts for about 155 steel 
vessels. This total tonnage of ships in course of construction 
under the Shipping Board is about 3,123,000. It may possibly 
be 100,000 more at this present moment. The ships are in 
course of construction. Some will be finished this year, some 


will be finished next year. 


Mr. MADDEN. ` Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman wish to convey to the 
House the information that the 3,000,000 tons of ships for which 
contracts have been let will be only partially finished this year 
and that part of them will have to go over until next year with- 
out being finished? 

Mr. ROWE. I do. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that instead of building 6,000,000 tons 
of ships, as the-Shipping Board has announced to the American 
people, we will build, as I assume from the gentleman's state- 
ment, only about 1,500,000 tons this year? 

Mr. ROWE. I think it will be something more than that. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much more than that? 

. Mr. ROWE. I should say we are going to build three or four 
million tons of ships. 

Mr. MADDEN. When? 

Mr. ROWE. This coming year. 

Mr. MADDEN. You mean this year? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr, MADDEN. I understood the gentleman to say a mo- 
ment ago that part of the 3,000,000 tons of ships which are 
under contract would not be completed until 1919. 

Mr. ROWE. That is correct. That is true, because many 
of these contracts are let 20 or more to one company, and only 
half or a third of that number is now in course of construction. 
We are apt to think, when we hear that a contract is let, that 
the construction of the ships is going on. It does not necessarily 
mean that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I know that. I was rather surprised 
to hear the gentleman make two statements as to what we are 
going to do; one to the effect that we have let contracts for 
8,000,000 tons, part of which will not be completed until 1919, 
and another statement that we would be able to build close on 
= 4,000,000 tons in 1918. I wish the gentleman would explain 

at. 

Mr. ROWE. Not all the ships now contracted for will be 
completed during 1918, but others I hope will be contracted for 
that will be completed during 1918. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman intend to cover the probable 
amount of shipping that will be built by England? 

Mr. ROWE. No; I do not. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman have any data on the 
amount of shipbuilding being done in England? 

Mr. ROWE. The English people have speeded up very much 
in the construction of merchant vessels. When the war broke 
out between England and Germany in 1914 they turned nearly 
all their attention to naval vessels, and kept that up for a time, 
but during the past year they have made a desperate effort to- 
ward the construction of a merchant marine. 

Mr. WINGO. Has the gentleman information showing the 
amount of new shipping constructed by England this year and 
that which is in process of construction that will be finished 
this year? 

Mr. ROWE. No; I have no data here. It will be under 
8,000,000 tons, and will probably not much more than take care 
of the losses which they will incur during the coming year. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman believe they will make 
good their losses? 

Mr. ROWE. I hope they will make good their losses. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. When the gentleman says “ build a ship,” 
does he mean actual completion? 

Mr. ROWE. I mean the completion, ready for service. 

Mr. FESS, Will the gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. In reference to the amount of tonnage lost, I un- 
derstood the gentleman to say about 4,000,000 tons. ‘ 

Mr. ROWE. Yes; the net loss between 1914 and June, 1917, 
was about 4,000,000 tons. The actual loss was much greater 
than that. There were destroyed something like 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 tons, but there was constructed tonnage enough so 
that the actual shortage was about 4,000,000 tons. 

Mr. FESS. Do the gentleman's figures give the amount of 
loss since the ruthless submarine campaign started about a year 
ago? 

Mr. ROWE. No; I have not the figures here. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to get at just what progress Germany's 
submarine campaign is making. They claimed they would sink 
a million tons a month, which would be 12,000,000 tons in a 
year. They have fallen away below that, and this loss of 4,000,- 
000 tons, as J understand, takes in all since the war began. 

Mr. ROWE. That is about what the net loss has been. 
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Mr. FESS. In the opinion of the gentleman, is the submarine 
still a serious danger that we are confronting? 

Mr, ROWE. The submarine will not stop commerce, but sub- 
marine warfare is a serious danger. The submarines will prob- 
ably destroy as much tonnage as England can construct in the 
coming year. 

I would like to go just a little further with what I was saying 
about the tonnage that is in course of construction and that 
has been taken over by our own country. We have requisi- 
tioned in the neighborhood of 458 vessels. Practically all of 
these were in course of construction for England. They 
amounted in tonnage to 2,871,000 tons. This does not add one 
ton to the shipping of the world. Had England remained the 
owner of these vessels, they would have gone into the commerce 
of the world as much as they will in the possession of the 
United States, We have commandeered about 400 vessels, about 
half of which were in the course of construction, and that ton- 
nage amounts to 2,500,000 tons. We have taken possession of 117 
German and Austrian vessels, amounting to about 700,000 tons. 
So that we have now taken possession of completed vessels or 
have vessels in the course of construction amounting to about 
9,000,000 tons of shipping. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield there for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. What proportion of the 9,000,000 tons is in 
actual service and what proportion is in course of construction? 
That has some bearing on the question involved in this bill, I 
should think. At any rate it has some bearing on the attitude 
of the American people. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Let me answer this question first. I can not 
answer it absolutely, but it is in the neighborhood of about 
3,000,000 tons. i 

Mr, ALEXANDER. We have now under the American flag 
in the over-seas trade between 3,750,000 and 4,000,000 tons of 
shipping. 

Mr. ROWE. But that is not all under the Shipping Board, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is under the American flag, doing 
service for ourselves and our allies. 

Mr. ROWE. We have about three and one-half million tons 
all told in the over-seas trade. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that of the 9,000,000 tons to which the 
gentleman refers there are 5,000,000 tons to be accounted for? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. That are not able to go to sea yet? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. The Shipping Board recently said they 
hoped to produce 6,000,000 tons this year. According to Ad- 
miral Bowles, we have or did have 180,000 men on the ist of 
January working upon shipping. Possibly we may have now 
190,000 or 200,000 men. No one can tell how much shipping 
200,000 men will produce. In the old time they frequently 
spoke of a man producing a ton a month of shipping. Condi- 
tions have very much changed, especially in steel construction, 
and now it would be much higher than that if the men were 
capable men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague 
may have five minutes additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that his colleague’s time be extended five 
minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. MADDEN. I have information from expert shipbuilders 
which leads me to the conclusion that to build 6,000,000 tons of 
ships in a year would require 480,000 men, 

Mr. ROWE. That is about the proportion. 

Mr. MADDEN. So if we have only 180,000 men, it can be 
readily seen that we are not going to come anywhere near 
6,000,000 tons. 

Mr. HICKS. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. HICKS. Is the gentleman prepared to state how many 
seamen are in training to man the ships launched in 1918? 

Mr. ROWE. I am not prepared to state. I know we have 
schools in some parts of the country, but not near enough, I 
think, to provide the proper number of seamen, 

Mr. HICKS. Does the gentleman care to say whether the 
crews should be naval crews or civilian crews? 

Mr. ROWE. No; I am not quite prepared to take that posi- 
tion yet. 

Mr. FARR, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I will. 
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Mr. FARR. They are mobilizing an army of 250,000 men 
now in addition to those already in employment. 

Mr. ROWE. That brings me to the thought that it is very 
easy to sit here in the House and talk about mobilizing ship- 
builders, There are only a limited number of men that you 
can call shipbuilders. It is not like England and Scotland, 
where every man working on a ship is born and bred to the 
business; his father, grandfather, and great grandfather were 
shipbuilders, and there are an army of men in Great Britain 
who have served five years learning the trade and are ready to 
go to the work at any moment. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I want to ask the gentleman whether he wants te 
go into this particular phase of the matter. Recently we had a 
statement in one of the papers at Washington, purporting to 
be a comment by an officer in charge over in foreign waters, 
that so many of our sailors were of German extraction and 
German sympathy, and made some startling statements about 
how the appearance of a submarine was greeted, and so on. 
Does the gentleman have any desire to go into that thing? I 
would like to ask the question of somebody who is willing to 
make a statement. 

Mr. ROWE. I should very much prefer not to go into that 
now, as it would take up all of my time. I should say that the 
chairman of this committee, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ALEXANDER], could answer that question 

Now, as I said, 180,000 men, or suppose there are now 200,000 
men at this time, can not possibly produce more than 2,400,000 
tons of ships. If we want more, if the men of this House and 
people of the Nation want more, we must go out and get these 
men. There are people in this country who say that they can 
not be had, but you must remember that shipping conditions have 
changed in this country. We have a body of men that are just 
fitted to build fabricated steel vessels. They are the structural 
steel workers of this country. They are the bridge builders 
of our Nation, and in that line, gentlemen, we have the men. 
I have seen a statement, on good authority, that the United 
States had a body of steel and iron structural workers equal to 
all of the rest of the structural iron workers of the world. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that the shipbuilding, under 
this idea of fabricated vessels—that is, parts being assembled 
elsewhere—is rapidly undergoing a revolution, and that with 
the use of structural steel builders and this new method of 
building ships the production of ships may be greatly expedited? 

Mr. ROWE. I hope the gentleman is correct. Not only have 
we the men who can do this work if we call them to it but we 
should stop building elevated railroads, subways. and bridges 
where not absolutely necessary to carry on the war. 

Mr. FARR. What does the gentleman think of concrete ships 
and their possibilities? 

Mr. ROWE. That has not been tried to any great extent, 
and do not let us make any change. We have made a change 
in the machine guns in this country with a great loss in time. 
We know what we can do with steel vessels; we know that we 
ean construct them, and we have the mechanics to do the work. 
It is no time for experimenting 

Mr. FARR. I meant concrete ships in addition to steel. 

Mr. ROWE. Well, we must construct all we can. I want to 
call attention to the fact that while it is possible that we can 
get the men it will take time to get proper men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman have five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWE. Admiral Bowles when asked the question said: 

I should mr we ought to get along with in the neighborhood of 
300,000 men, but, of course, a good deal depends on the individual 
efficiency of the men, and if that continues the way it Is going now— 
if that continues the way it is going along now—I do not know how 
many we will need. 

The fact is, gentlemen, we have attempted to build ships 
rapidly, and we have rushed men to the yards, Some of them 
aré good men, many of them are very inferior, and some of no 
use. They must be sorted. We want only the best men. If in 
a yard where we have a thousand men four or five hundred of 
those men are ineflicient you will not get the work you could 
get out of half the number of thoroughly competent men. 

Mr. MADDEN. In other words, the standard of efficiency 
will be based on the efficiency of the man of least ability? 
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Mr. ROWE. That is true. Now, I am in favor of the bill that 


is before the House. I am a conservative. I never dreamed, 
prior to going into this war, that I could favor a measure of 
this kind, purely paternal; but we need the homes for the men 
and we should build them at once. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield first to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I assume the gentleman is 
more or less familiar with the actual facts as they relate to 
shipbuilding, and I desire to preface the question that I wish to 
ask by saying this: Some time ago, in the course of conversa- 
tion, a shipbuilder stated to me that in his opinion quite a 
number of vessels were delayed because, first, the Government 
contracted for ships at a set price and later contracted for ships 
on a cost-plus basis, with the result that a number of ships 
that were contracted for on a set or fixed-price basis are par- 
tially completed but can not be fully completed because the 
contractors are unable to secure the materials to complete 
them, due to the fact that the cost-plus contractor has come in 
and is paying as much as $20 and $30 a ton more for the steel, 
and from $20 to $30 a thousand more for the lumber, and from 
$1 to $5 a day more for the labor. The result is that the con- 
tractor on a fixed-price basis is practically helpless, because the 
man having the lumber is going to ship it to the one who pays 
from $20 to 830 per thousand more for it, and the man having 
the steel will ship it to him also because he gets from $20 to 
$40 per ton more. The result is a number of partially com- 
pleted ships, a tying up of shipbuilding facilities. Does the 
gentleman know whether this is a fact? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman verify his own state- 
ment, and put it up to the Shipping Board? That would be the 
common sense way to get at it. 

Mr. KREIDER. I think I can, but I wanted to know whether 
the gentleman from New York knows anything about it. 

Mr. ROWE. P am not familiar enough with conditions to 
answer that question. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, this question of 
housing and the question of labor go along together. We want 
500,000 skilled laborers, and, with skilled laborers and machinists 
required in every kind of work, it is going to be very hard to get 
them harder, even, to train them. I desire to relate to the 
House some personal experience that I have just had in that 
regard when I visited the shipbuilding yards on the Clyde, near 
Glasgow, Where I found that at least half of the workers were 
women. They were so short of machinery in this skilled iron 
trade that very many of the machines came from my own home 
town—from Gould & Eberhardt and other machine toolmakers— 
and many from other parts of the United States; but in those 
yards, where they sre making iron ships, they have trained 
women to manage the lathe, to manage the plane; to manage the 
punch, to manage the big cranes that move the material from 
one end of the yard to the other, and women were doing all 
except the actual heavy man work of putting material together 
after it was made: 

Mr. SANFORD. Were they doing it well? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. They were doing it well; and 
I will say, for the benefit of those who talk about unskilled labor 
bringing down the amount done, that the work in those yards 
was all done by piecework. The old rule had been day labor, 
but in the stress of war the laborers of Scotland had patriotically 
agreed that they would do the fighting and that the older men 
would do the work, and that the old rules ef the union should 
give way to the introduction of women into the work. It isa 
nation at war, and this is only one of the signs of its existence. 
They tell me that there are 2,000,000 more women in profitable 
employment in England now than there were before the war. I 
have not verified those figures. I have seen the cordite works 
at another place, 12 miles long, with three different factories, 
manufacturing that high explosive in its various stages, begin- 
ning with the manufacture of sulphuric and nitric acid as well 
as guncotton, from the raw materials, from cotton from Chilian 
niter and from sulphur that is burned in the furnaces—I shall 
not go into the details—bringing out at the other end cordite 
in little strings that look like brown vermicelli. This was by 
day labor. The work is too dangerous to allow haste. Thirteen 
thousand of the 20,000 people employed were women. That brings 
us to the problem in this bill. If we are going to put the Nation 
into the war in that way, whole families in certain cases will 
have to be housed in family apartments. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: PARKER of New Jersey. In a moment. Thousands and 


thousands of young girls have to be taken care of. It was a. 


treat to find that that factory had been organized not by the 
old-fashioned military and naval authorities, but by mining en- 
gineers who had experience in America, in Chile, in Hindustan, 
in Australia, and South Africa, who had come there and seen 
the problem before them, as mining engineers. do, who devised: 
new means, and that, with respect to the girls, was this: There 
was established in front on the street a house of one story 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. i : 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. j 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. In the front was the ma- 
tron’s room. The next room was the kitchen and the next 
room behind was the meeting and dining room. Back of 
that house and reached by short, covered walks extended 
three one-story dormitories, we will say, about 25 by 100 
feet. I do not know the exact size, but they were large 
enough to give room on each side for 16 small cubicles or half 
shut-off rooms, 6 by 8, or so, where the girl had her bed and 
what little furniture she needed, and had decorated it as her 
own, There under this matron- those 96 girls were taken care 
of. They were under strict discipline, though it was a smiling 
discipline, because they could not stay unless they obeyed or- 
ders. There was in that town a theater, a moving-picture place, 
and a hall and all that. There was a central kitchen that fur- 
nished 20,000 full meals a day, and 5,000 others, and supplied 
raw food to the whole host of those that did their own cooking, 
and the food was sent them on a small narrow-gauge railroad. 
This plant was a perfect Great Eastern in itself, except that it 
eared for 20,000, all under one control. If we get to this sort 
of work where we have to employ the unskilled and train them 
in that way in our shipyard towns and factories, or wherever 
it may be, we will have to employ the same talent to get the 
same results and have the same special sort of houses. There- 
fore I am in favor of this bill. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. COX, I want to-ask the gentleman this question. In 
reading the hearings on this bill from Admiral Bowles, it seems 
he opposes the idea of working treble shifts, at least he is op- 
posed to the idea of working at night. What were they doing 
over in England when the gentleman was there? Were they 
N in several shifts or working after night in the ship- 
yards? s 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am not quite able to answer 
that question, for I was not there after nightfall, but I am 
inclined to think that in some parts they were, but I am not 
sure. I am only saying that is the mass of workers that they 
were getting, and if you have enough room there you can em- 
ploy all during the daytime and do not need work but one shift. 
However, I do not know. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask the gentleman—it strikes me that 
we should do something with this labor problem, I see by 
this morning’s press dispatches that they are on strike in the 
city of New York again, demanding an increase from $4.60. T 
think, a day to something like $6 a day. Does not the gentle- 
man think something ought to be done somewhere at some 
place along the line of stabilizing the price of this labor? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am only telling what I have 
seen. I have no opinion to give, except to say that I know 
from the newspapers only what was published, that there are 
strikes in some parts of England. But I know also that’ in 
those places which had the. organizations I have seen there 
was not only no strike, but the workmen, men and women, 
were willing to do their work by the piece. Gentlemen, I 
thank you. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentieman yield for one question? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Are we to understand from the facts the gentle- 
man has given that we would espouse the plan of working the 
women of the country in these shipyards? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have no desire that any 
such thing should be done at all. I am only speaking of the 
hard necessities of war. When your men have gone to war 
and you need workmen for your frades you must take them 
from the patriotism of this country wherever you can find it. 
I hope that necessity will not fall upon us; if it does, I hope 
and know that America will respond. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I understand there are 
to be some amendments offered to these paragraphs, and I 
ask the.Clerk to read the next paragraph, so we can get on. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to this 
paragraph pending. 


1918. 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Let us vote on it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Let it be read. I would like to make 
some progress with the bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I asked for recognition before, but could not 
Let it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4. line 21, after the word “ houses,” Insert the words “or 
furnish or aid in furnishing transportation facilities.” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
point of order. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, this bill in the first subdivi- 
sion (a) proposes to authorize the purchase or lease or acqui- 
sition of land improved and unimproved. In (b) it proposes to 
authorize the construction of houses on the land, and in para- 
graph (c) it proposes to authorize the acquisition or lease of 
houses or buildings, and in this paragraph it proposes to make 
loans to firms or corporations wishing to construct these houses, 
Now, last summer I made a journey from Philadelphia to Essing- 
ton, where the Navy has established a hydroplane station; that 
is some 10 miles down the Delaware River, and I saw that the 
whole of the land along the river is taken up with buildings or 
factories of one sort and another. There are three lines of com- 
munication between this section and the city of Philadelphia— 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and 
the street car line, and there is another, the Delaware River, I 
found these workmen employed in these manufactories journey- 
ing up and down to this point by these means—— 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to say the Reading Railroad, 
also. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad had a 
branch; I did not know it carried passengers, Now, here is a 
proposition contained in this bill which is to erect houses to 
accommodate these workmen who are to be employed at Govern- 
ment shipbuilding plants and at the private plants located at 
Chester, Bristol, and Hog Island, which are owned by private 
companies. Now, it is going to cost the Government a lot of 
money to build these houses, and it is known all over the world 
that the city of Philadelphia is a city of homes, where the 
mechanics, working people, trades people, and people engaged 
in the great indusiries own their own homes. The laws of 
Pennsylvania have fostered and encouraged the building and 
loan associations so that it has been made possible for those 
people to acquire their homes upon monthly payments. Now, 
they live in the city of Philadelphia. They are attached to 
their schools, their churches, and neighborhoods, and what I pro- 
pose by this amendment is to authorize this emergency corpora- 
tion, to whom we are giving these large powers, to have one 
additional power—that is, to help the street railroads and the 
railroads and the river navigation, if necessary, by double- 
tracking those roads and increasing their facilities of the trans- 
portation of people down there to work in these industries, in 
which case I see no necessity for building these houses, because 
most of these men now own their own homes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. In just a moment. Because if we build these 
houses, it is going to take all summer, and we have learned in 
this debate that if there is any scarcity greater than another it 
is the scarcity of building material. Therefore the proposition 
I propose in this amendment is not to spend money on houses 
and incur the great delay incident thereto, but to improve the 
existing transportation facilities and take the men from the 
houses they already bave in Philadelphia, from that great reser- 
voir of skilled labor, the greatest in the world, and carry them 
down to these shipyards, 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman, in a sense, proposes to com- 
mandeer the transportation facilities, does he not? 

Mr. ROBBINS, No; I do not propose to commandeer them. 
I propose to allow the Government to double track that little 
street railway that I went down on, that gave service every 20 
minutes on that hot July afternoon, and put on there a service 
every minute in the morning and evening, with trailers, so 
the workmen can go down there to work, Take the railroads 
that are running a few trains per day now and aid and improve 
their tracks to carry part of these men down there by rail- 
road, and the Government would haye not only security for 
every dollar it invests by liens on this railroad but would not 
waste money on houses of a temporary character, 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman make any provision in 
his amendment for the return of the money advanced for the 
improvement of transportation facilities? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No; I do not; because that is a business 
proposition, The money is to be a loan to these companies 
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only, This Emergency Fleet Corporation has power in this bill 
to sell houses, to exchange, lease, and condemn, and it certainly 
would have the right to improve the tracks of these railroads 
or to put a boat on the river. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it still have the right to sell the 
tracks after it built them? 

Mr. ROBBINS. It has the right to sell the real estate. 

Mr, MADDEN. I do not think so. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. In the paragraph last above it has the 
right to purchase, exchange, sell, and lease land, fixtures, 
buildings, or furnishings. What broader power can any com- 
pany have than that? 

Mr. LENROOT. That refers to houses only. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania have five 
minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Les. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Your amendment authorizes the ship- 
building corporation to lend money to trolley companies or other 
transportation companies? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Aid them in furnishing transportation, yes, 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Now, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
as a matter of fact, is negotiating in various parts where they 
have yards for improved transportation facilities. Now, I ask 
the gentleman this question: What prospect would the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation have to induce a transportation cor- 
poration to improve is facilities if the corporation knows that 
the Shipping Board is authorized to lend it the money to do it? 
Would there be any development on the part of the corporation 
itself, or would they sit still and say.“ You give us the money“? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No. I am speaking about a situation with 
which I am personally familiar. I am told there are 22 new 
corporations along the Delaware River below Philadelphia that 
have gone into various activities largely devoted to material 
for this war. There is the great Westinghouse plant, right 
near Essington, and there are these three shipyards, the Bald- 
win plant, and many others. 

Now, in answer to the question of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Lenrpacnu], with that great population gathered 
there, while it is true it is devoted to war now, these people 
will always live there, and the Government investing money in 
these transportation systems will be investing money in aid 
of enterprises every dollar of which it is sure to get back 
into the Treasury of the United States. And in the debate all 
through this bill and in the report of the committee on this bill, 
I appeal to you as a business proposition, it is asserted and 
stated that the money that will be put in these temporary 
houses will be wasted, because after the war is over there will 
not be any value to them, or they will be of such a temporary 
nature that in a few years they will be gone, inasmuch as they 
may be built of stucco or of lumber, like these cantonments. 
The proposition here is to aid the Shipbuilding Board in the 
very thing it wants to do, namely, putting the workmen down 
at these shipbuilding plants quickly and accomplish the con- 
struction of the ships. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will permit, I think 
that the great difficulty would be in getting the cars to put on 
these railways. You may establish a schedule, but you will 
have to have the cars to carry the people. The Washington, 
Baltimore & Annapolis Railroad, on which they established 
Camp Meade, is willing to pay any price for cars, but they can 
not purchase them. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If you can not get a few railroad cars, 
how can you build houses? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. You can get a house quicker than you 
can get a railway car—a whole heap quicker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
made any inquiry as to whether the present interurban rail- 
way, operating to the south of Philadelphia along the Delaware 
River, has any difficulty in acquiring additional funds to in- 
crease its rolling stock and trackage? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have made no inquiry about that. I trav- 
eled over the road, and can say this, that the facilities were 
exceedingly meager. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman further advice in re- 
gard to the territory south of Philadelphia, as to whether the in- 
terurban company at different points is at present making per- 
manent improvements with the purpose of widening the roadway 
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so as to give better accommodations to that rapidly growing 
section? 

Mr. ROBBINS. At the time I was there the service was both 
irregular and at long intervals. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
traveled on occasions between Philadeiphia and Washington, 


and I have noticed the improvements going on ‘in the way’ 


of concrete bridges and ‘the like between Wilmington -and 
‘Philadelphia, for the purpose of widening the trackage and giv- 
ing, I assume, additional conveniences in interurban communica- 
‘tion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Where did the gentleman see this? From the 
car windows? f 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can measure the ground for you. 
where I live. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I got on this car in the subway at the Broad 
Street Station and traveled down to Essington. i did not notice 
any such improvements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order has been 
reserved on this amendment, and ‘I think unquestionably the 
point of order is good. If the gentleman from Wisconsin in- 
tends to insist upon it—— 

Mr. STAFFORD, I do so intend. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have ‘five 
minutes on it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will say this to the gentleman from 
Maryland, that the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries had this whole question under consideration, and we 
concluded that if it is desirable to give the board the power to 
purchase cars or otherwise to improve the transportation faeili- 
ties it ought to be done in the proper and comprehensive way; 
and -after considering the question the committee concluded it 
ought to be considered in a separate bill. For that reason the 
provision was not incorporated here. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it being treated separately? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will say to the gentleman that there is 
a bill pending on the Senate Calendar now on that very ques- 
tion, and it may come to us at any day. 

Mr, BUTLER. It is coming to the gentleman's committee? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not know. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know it wil! have careful attention if it 
comes to the gentleman's eommittee. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If it comes to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and ‘Fisheries it will receive proper care and 
attention. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin withhold for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I will withhold the point of order for 
a moment, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. J may add that Admiral Bowles, in a 
telegram to me on Saturday, emphasized the necessity for legis- 
lation giving the Emergency Fleet Corporation power to .com- 
mandeer these transportation facilities where they could not 
secure proper arrangements with the lines, and also to supply 
additional transportation facilities. When I -received that tele- 
gram I took the matter up with Senator FLETCHER, chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce in the Senate, and urged him to 
have that bill passed through the Senate as speedily as possible. 
Since then I have received advices from Admiral Bowles stating 
that he had also wired Senator FLETCHER, urging the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman,.of-course, I know this country 
quite well; it is where I live. And, if my word is worth any- 
thing at all, I state it here that some better accommodations 
will have to be furnished to workmen in this vicinity. I do 
hope the measure will come before the committee of which the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] is the chairman. 
Unless some help will come from some source as big and strong 
as the Government, we will not be able to move .our people 
there or away from there. Soon there will be no shelter for 
them. It is impossible now, with the small facilities we have, 
to move the workmen back and forth. 

Mr. COX. ‘What will be required, in the gentleman's opinion? 

Mr. BUTLER. More railroads—more steam roads, more 
electric roads. 

Mr. COX. Which would be the better? 

Mr. BUTLER. I can not tell you that. But it is impossible 
to move the people without better facilities. 

Mr. COX. How far is it? 

‘Mr. B ‘Why, gentlemen, it is one continuous plant 


That is 


UTLER. 
from Philadelphia 12 or 15 miles down the river. The steam 
railroads can not furnish the necessary facilities. I believe 
that most of the accommodations will have to come from elec- 


tric roads. Assistance will have to come from some direction, 
and that very soon. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. I hold in my hand a provision which, if 


| enacted into law, would give the desired relief. 


Mr. COX. If they had better transportation facilities, such 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania has outlined here—hbetter 
5 that obviate the necessity of building these 

omes 

Mr. BUTLER. No. We should have them both. You can 
hardly conceive of the transformation, you might say, on the 
face of that part of the country. Some one spoke of the enor- 
mous factories that have been established there recently. There 
are 14,000 men employed in one concern alone, and that is the 
Remington Arms Co.; and alongside of it the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works is employing 20,000 men. I recall five years 
ago, when there was no piace provided where workmen could 
live. I think of this busy community working in a factory 
nearly 20 miles in l ingth fighting to reach their work and 
struggling to reach their homes in the evening. 

Mr. COX. Where do they live now? 

Mr. BUTLER. In my direction—up and down the river. 
There is the Westinghouse plant, about to employ 15,000 or 
20,000 men. We do not know where the workmen are to live 
and how they are to rench the place or even bring with them 
the commodities of life. But I must not ask the time of this 
committee to describe the development of this part of our 
country. We all know of it. Nowhere on the earth's surface 
has there guthered so many industrial giants. The force and 
8 of un hundred thousand men will soon be employed 
nere. 

The chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has made his promise, and I believe that promise will 
be made gool und ‘that the facilities will be supplied, and that 
this sectien of our country will have the attention of the 
Government. 

Mr. STAPFORD. Mr. Chairman, we all recognize the neen 
of transportation facilities everywhere, and ‘particulariy in 
that greut industrial belt to the south of Philadelphia, down as 
far as Wihnington. I am not acquainted with what is being 
done by the Pennsylvania Railroad to relieve those conditions, 
but we know that the Pennsylvania Railroad has equipped elec- 
trically some of its Hnes lending out to the suburbs west and 
northwest of Philadelphia, but whether it has made provision 
for such interurban traffic to the south I am not advised. I 
am not particularly advised as to whether river accommodations 
by menus of the Wilson Boat Line, plying between Philadelphia 
and Wilmington, with their 22-knot steamers, will meet the 
difficulty in the solution of this question, but I am convinced 
that this is too important a subject to be thrown into this bill 
without the deliberate consideration of the committee, and 
therefore I make a point of order against the amendment. 

‘Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. ‘Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman reserve his point of order for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I will reserve it for a moment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In support of what the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has said, and this is also supporting the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] as well, I desire to 
say that the Emergency Fleet Corporation does have plans 
covering the question of transportation. I have a letter from 
Mr. P'iez, the general manager, on that point. He says: 

It is our intention to materially improve the transportation ‘facilities. 

One renson why he does not go into the plans is that legis- 
lation is necessary to enable them to fully announce their plans. 
They dlo not enre to give ont, in advance of legislation and con- 
gressional authority, these particular details. But the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ep.tonps], my colleague, in his 
statement yesterday, said what is the fact that the city of 
Philadelphia is cooperating in this matter and large amounts 
of money will ‘be given in behalf of the city to develop these 
improvements. They will include water supply, sewerage, and 
municipal improvements of other kinds. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I ask the gentleman to withhold his point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ronntes!] desire to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite germane 
to the purposes of this bill. That is the point the gentleman 
raises; that it is not germane to the purposes of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the only point that can be raised. 

Mr. BUTLER. Read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That would be all right in Pennsytvania, but 
the title of the bill is no criterion to what a bill here in Congress 
contains. 
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The amendment that is offered is to enable this Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to assist in furnishing transportation for 
these workmen. In the bill it is provided that this corporation 
is authorized and empowered to do as follows: 


(a) To purchase, lease, requisition, or acquire, by condemnation or 
otherwise, any improved or unimproved land or any interest therein 
suitable for the construction thereon of houses for the use of l 

a shipyards in which ships are being constructed for the ted 
tates. 

(b) To construct on such land houses and all other necessary or 
convenient facilities, upon such conditiens and at such price as may 
be determined, and to sell, lease, or exchange such and 
facilities upon such terms and conditions as it may determine. 

(c) To purchase, lease, requisition. or acquire, by condemnation or 
otherwise, any houses or other buildings, together with the land on 
which the same are erected, or any interest therein, and all necessa: 


ishin; S „ repair, sell, 
T lands 6 ES gms 
ings upon such terms and conditions as it may determine to carry out the 
8 —.— to persons, firms, or corporations in such manner 
and upon such terms as it may determine, from time to time, to provide 
houses for the employees of such shipyards, 

Now, it is true that these various provisions seem to refer to 
houses and lands and the acquisition of houses and lands; but 
the purpose of this bill is to aid in the acquisition of these 
houses and lands by purchase, requisition, or condemnation, 
we have heard all through this debate; that is, for the purpose 
of furnishing housing for the men who work in the shipyards. 
That is the ultimate purpose of the bill. We must take a broad 
view of it and look at what it is to accomplish. It is not a 
criminal statute that must be construed strictly. We are to 
construe it within the meaning and spirit of the law and the 
evil that is to be remedied, viz, lnek of workmen. Now, one 
of the things we want, and the purpose is, to get men for these 
shipyards. If the transporting of these men will get them 
there as well as the housing of the men at the plants, then any 
means of taking them there would be as pertinent to the pur- 
pose of this bill as the building of a house at the plant, That 
is the purpose of this amendment; it is to authorize this Ship- 
ping Board either to house the men there or to bring them 
there by the aid of transportation lines. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpens of Virginia). This bill is 
a housing bill. First: It authorizes the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to acquire land by purchase, condemnation or other- 
wise. It contemplates the acquisition of land and the erection 
of structures on the land so acquired, whether by purchase, or 
condemnation: Second: It authorizes the disposition by the 
Fleet Corporation to lease, or sell on agreed terms to the ship- 
wrights, or workers in the yards, the property that this act 
authorizes the corporation to acquire. It seems to me it must 
be manifest that an amendment which contemplates aid to, or 
the possible construction of railroads, is not germane to the 
manifest purposes of this bill, which are confined to affording 
certain definite housing facilities to the men who are to work 
in the shipyards. The Chair thinks the amendment is clearly 
out of order, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, whieh the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Leynoor: Page 4, line 19, after the word 
loan,“ insert upon adequate security.” Ey 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have no objection to that amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, m 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not care to debate it if it ean be 


necepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I can realize very well how 
in order to be able to construct ships which we need for the 
work we have to do we must construct the vessels where it is 
possible to move them to the sea; but I can conceive of a con- 
dition that might easily be worked out by those in adminis- 
trative authority, so far as the letting of contracts for other 
purposes is concerned, so that all the congestion that we hear 
about might be avoided and no additional transportation fa- 
cilities become necessary and no additional housing facilities 
be needed. It seems to me if the men who sit up the Avenue 
and have the power to determine to whom contracts shall be 
let would make a survey of the country. and as a result of 
that survey obtain information which would lead them to let 
contracts throughout the country, instead of two or three States 
of this country, all the difficulty that we are ealled upon to 
overcome would be met and vast sums of money would be saved 
to the Treasury, Iv addition to that we would have an efficiency 
50 per cent greater than we have to-day, Our output conid be 


largely increased in all lines. Contracts could be let for léss 


money. The employment of men would be distributed all over 
the United States. Factories would not be depleted of the 
men they have now employed because ef the necessity of bring- 
ing them to a central point somewhere. The industrial activities 
of the country would be conserved. Men would be enabled to 
work where they have been accustomed to work in all the 
great. industrial centers of the country. As it is to-day con- 
tracts are let to only a few men in a few places. I do not sup- 
pose anything I say will have any weight with those who are 
charged with the responsibility of letting contracts, I wish I 
might be able to do something that would have weight with 
them. I think they ought to use their brains in the study of 
the question, rather than use their influence to favor friends, 
more of which I fear is being done than ought to be done for 
the good of the country. We are supposed to be fighting a war 
in which every American is engaged, but it is only a few of 
those Americans to whom favors are being granted. There 
ought not to be any favors granted to anybody. The burden 
ought to rest upon all alike, and the Treasury of the United 
States should be given some consideration by these men who 
are sitting in executive places with power to let contracts. We 
have a number of States in which it is possible to manufacture 
everything that is needed for the war. Many of these States 
have not been given any contracts at all, yet they are all called 
upon to pay the taxes. While the contracts are being let to a 
few people in a small area the people in other sections of the 
country are looking for employment. It is not right; it is not 
just to the war; it is net just te America; it is not just to 
the men who have volunteered to fight at the battle front. 
There ought not to be auy discrimination anywhere. The 
attitude of the administration, or of those who speak for 
the administration in every activity, ought to be such as to be 
beyond. criticism. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, a newspaper article 
has just come te my hand that is so pertinent to the subject 
matter under discussion that E want to read into the Recoxp a 
few paragraphs from it. It is from the pen ef L. C. Bateman, 
one of the veteran newspaper men of Maine. It appeared in 
the Lewiston Evening Journal of my home city and deals with 
the shipbuilding conditions in the city of Bath. Here are 
located the yards of Kelly & Spear, Percy & Small, the Texas 
Steamship Co., the Bath Iron Works, and other plants, all 
working to their present capacity, all capable of greatly in- 
ereased productivity, all needing men and further housing 
facilities. I read as follows: 

Tf ships, — tthe city Sp the ten from England and France it is 

And to this is added the ery of homes, more homes.” 
do with the people now working in her yards has become a 

Aud more and more men are wanted, put 


every hense in the city 
Texas Co. has 


owners are di 


Bath itself is the center of an area rich in ship lore and 
tradition. Only a few miles from this city was launched the first 
vessel built in an American yard to cross the Atlantic. A few 
miles eastward is the village of Damariscotta, the home of the 
Flying Scud, a sailing vessel maintaining for 24 hours a speed 
of more than 19 knots an hour, holding to-day, and in my judg- 
ment for all time, the blue ribbon of the sea. In Bath in 1762 
was built the Earl of Jute, the first vessel of her class launched 
in the United States. Here in this same city there took the water 
the first American vessel sent to her grave by the wanton hand of 
Germany. For a century and a half the skill of her builders, 
the courage and the resourcefulness of her sailors and her 
skippers have carried the name and the fame of this little city 
by the sea to the four corners of the earth. 

Her past, and her busy present, make a call to me for the 
enactment of this legislation, which I could not fail to hear 
even if I would. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago there appeared 
in the papers of Washington an interview with one of the ofi- 
cials of the Shipping Board criticizing the labor situation. I 
will not read all the criticism, but ask fo insert it in the 
RECORD: 

SHIPBUILDING Success DEPENDS ON Uniren Srares WORKERS, Prez 
ASSERTS IN APPEAL, 


the success or failure of the Government's ship- 
Charles Piez, vice ent 
Corporation, in an appeal 


Responsibility for 
building program was put on labor by 
neral manager of the Emergency 
ipyard workers. 
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“The Shipping Board has the necessary yards, the materials, and the 
money,” he “re “All that is lacking 1s a spirit in the Nation that will 
send a quarter of a million American mechanics into the yards to give 
the best and most efficient work.” 

The fact that shipyards are working only one shift six days a week 
was characterized by Mr. Piez as monstrous.” 

“If we are to keep ahead of the submarine campaign,” said he, “ we 
must run three shifts a day 52 weeks in the year.” Mr. Piez's state- 
ment follows: 

Within 60 days h Government yards will be completed, and soon 
thereafter more than 60,000 workmen will be required to furnish for 
them the three eight-hour shifts necessary if these yards are to turn 
out their ships according to schedule, 

HAS 716 SHIPWAYS. 

The Shipping Board now has 716 shipways, 302 are for wooden 
ships and 414 are for steel construction. 

“The yards in which they are established are working only one 

eight-hour shift per day, six days a week. This is monstrous. If we 
are to keep ahead of the submarine, we must run three shifts per day 
52 weeks in the year, 
Our popan calls for the construction in 1918 of eight times the 
pase 0 delivered in 1916, at a cost of more than a billion dollars. The 
8 ng Board has the necessary yards, the materials, and the money. 
All that is lacking is a spirit in the Nation that will send a quarter of 
a million American mechanics into the yards to give their best and most 
efficient work. 

“FT am sorry to say at the present time the native-born American 
workman is not the mainstay of the shipyard, for he is there only to 
the extent of 35 per cent of the men employed, and to the extent of 65 
per cent we are forced to depend on foreign-born labor. 

“ We all honor-the men in uniform and the same honor must be given 
to the men yee oe to work in the yards, Just as the Navy is the first 
line of the British Empire, and just as Germany depends upon her 
submarines, so must America depend for victory upon the shipbullders 
in the American yards. To the women of America I say: Send your 
men to the shipyard, for they will be doing there no less a service than 
in the Army or the Navy, and they will returned to you safe and 
wel: paid, after having performed a duty that is a primal necessity of 

s War.“ 


The interview, it will be observed, concludes with a statement 
that cast a reflection on the patriotism of the workingmen of 
America. Mr. Piez has only recently become a member of the 
board. I do not believe he knew the facts, for if he did he would 
not have made that statement. He is too big and too fair for 
that. Last summer when the building of some of the canton- 
ments was completed, and one to which I have reference at 
Camp Dodge in Des Moines was finished, there were a great 
many carpenters thrown out of employment. I received, as did 
other Members of the House from my State, a great many re- 
quests from such laborers for work in shipyards, because news- 
papers had carried notices that the Shipping Board required a 
great many ship carpenters. On making inquiry I was referred 
to the Bureau of Labor, and the Bureau of Labor referred me 
to its office at St. Louis. I wrote the director there, and I have 
a letter written by the acting director at St. Louis, written to 
a man for whom I made some inquiry, in which he says, “ You 
are informed that Mr. A. Pelsang, Miami, Fla., wants two ship 
carpenters at 50 cents an hour; the Miami Yacht & Machine 
Works, same place, wants six ship carpenters at 623 cents per 
hour; George J. Pilkington, same place, wants six ship car- 
penters at 624 cents an hour. You should first correspond with 
these gentlemen before proceeding to the work.” 

Now, it is monstrous that this board has but one shift per day 
in February, when on the 20th day of November from the bureau 
of the Government intrusted to find these men it only knew of 14 
places in the United States where ship carpenters were wanted. 

That is not all; I tried to follow the thing up a little further 
and secure work for these carpenters, and I wrote to Mr. King, 
who is in charge of the Department of Labor Employment Bu- 
reau. He wrote under the date of November 20. His letter is 
very illuminating and a part is as follows: 

Sr, Louis, Mo., November 20, 1917. 
Hon. James W. Goon, M. C. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Sin: I have the honor to 1 the receipt of your letter ot 
the 14th instant, in which, speaking of the matter of employment in 
the Government shipyards for ship carpenters, you state: 

“Carpenters in this part of the country will be glad to accept em- 
loyment if some reliable information can be furnished. I must con- 
‘ess that the information that has come from your office is not of the 
character that would warrant a laboring man to accept employment 

through your 1 

I must sax that I, too, am not at all satisfied with the very meager 
information I have been able to obtain with rd to employment for 
ship carpenters. Almost daily I see notices or items in the newspapers 
to the effect that the building of ships is betig rey, hampered by the 
scarcity of labor of one kind or another, and office is using its best 
endeavor to get some definite information in the premises. To that end 
several weeks ago I add the following circular letter to the officers 
in cha of the United States Employment Service at every point in 
the United States where I understood shipbuilding to be in progress 
or is supposed to be in progress: 

From time to time the newspapers contain items to the effect that the 
building of wooden ships is being badly, hampe: by reason of the 
shortage of ship and other carpenters. ow, this office has a list of 52 
ship carpenters and another of more than 1,400 house and general car- 

ters. It such are needed in your zone, and you will give me informa- 
[on as to the cities where needed, the approximate number of 
ap) 


men 
required, the persons or firms to whom lication for employment should 
Ge ade: wages offered, pi of oan 
transportation will be re 


and lodging, whether or not 
nded, probable length of the job, and any 


other information that Bye think may be of interest to prospective ap- 
licants, I will undertake to pass the information to these carpenters. 
nformation of a general character that is not fic, and especially 
that which does not indicate the wages to be paid, will be of but little 
value, as men can not afford to leave jobs that pay fairly well without 
knowing that they will get. something that will justify the change.” 

In response to the above, we are just now getting a little informa- 
tion which is of a more definite character, as noted 

Our office at Jacksonville, Fla., reports that for various reasons onl 
a few ship carpenters can be used in that district at this time, speci- 
fying the builders to whom applications may be made, the number each 
can use, with Day Dee hour. 2 

The office at Mobile, Ala 2 bb that it is awaiting information 
from the various shipyards In the district as to just what labor they 
will need, and as soon as the information is obtained, which will be 
within the next 10 days or 2 weeks, the matter will be taken up again 
and we will be advised just how far we can assist in furnishing the 
help required. 

he office at Baltimore, Md., be ere that only a very small number 
of ship carpenters can be placed at this time in Baltimore and vicinity, 
that transportation will not be advanced, and that it would not recom- 
mend any men coming to that point now, but adds there are two con- 
cerns which will need a large number of men in the course of the next 
90 days, just as soon as their yards are completed, at which time the 
St. Louis office will be advised. 

The Philadelphia office reports having all the ship or other carpen- 
ters needed in that district at the present time. 

The Galveston office reports that a number of men of various trades 
are coming into that district from the different cantonments which 
have been completed, and that, while there is some demand for — 5 
carpenters, carpenters, calkers, riggers, etc., labor troubles are antici- 
— neg So that it will not be well to direct men to that district for a 
while. 


The San Francisco office reports opportunities for less than 100 ship 
carpenters and some 200 boat builders, but say it is difficult to secure 
accommodations in the shipbuilding district, especially for men with 
families; also that advance authority should be secured before men 
proceed to that point for work. 8 

The reports we haye from other offices are of a similar character, 
all tending to show that there is not just at this time nearly so great 
a searcity of labor as is indicated by the newspaper items. It is the 
experience of this office that in every case where reasonably good 
wages are offered, conditions being normal, there is no trouble whatever 
in getting a sufficient number of men to fill the plants. 

Mr. King concludes from his investigation that the Shipping 
Board does not need any ship carpenters, The trouble is there 
was no teamwork between the Shipping Board, that wanted 
men, and the Department of Labor, that was intrusted to secure 
these men. 

And now to show that there was no coordination at all between 
the Department of Labor and the United States Shipping Board 
I have but to read from the letter of Chairman Hurley, ad- 
dressed to me under the date of November 20, in which he 
Says: 

There is now being developed a special shipyard employment service 
in connection with the Department of Labor and the Shipping Board. 
+ + There is a very great need for skilled mechanics— 
and I am referred to another governmental agency by the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board. 

Why, think of it. Here is an officer of this organization now 
claiming that they have only enough men for one shift of eight 
hours a day and need enough for three shifts, and that it is 
monstrous because they can not get the labor. During all this 
time the Shipping Board had intrusted to the Department of 
Labor, for which we make large appropriations, the matter of 
securing labor for them. The Labor Department as late as the 
20th day of November last had not received from the Shipping 
Board any request for ship carpenters at all. The situation is 
this: The Shipping Board greatly needs a large number of ship 
carpenters, The Department of Labor is given the task of getting 
the men. The Department of Labor says there is no demand for 
ship carpenters. The Shipping Board says ship carpenters are 
greatly needed and that it is monstrous that they do not respond. 

Now, I have no sympathy at all for these men who are organiz- 
ing to strike at this time under prices paid in these yards. 
Neither have I any sympathy for that department of the Gov- 
ernment, or for an organization in the Government that seems 
to have been asleep for eight months and that has not attempted 
to secure its employees through the agency that it selected—has 
not attempted to secure the men which it claims to need, and 
now comes in after eight months and lays all the blame of its 
own dereliction upon the carpenters of the United States, I say 
it is unfair, and it ill becomes the Shipping Board to make these 
charges in the public press when the real dereliction is found in 
the Shipping Board itself. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Iowa has gone far afield to criticize the Shipping Board. 
As I read that interview the other day the only fact in it that 
impressed me was the claim on the part of the person inter- 
viewed that we did not have enough men in the shipyards to 
work three shifts a day. Admiral Bowles, when he appeared 
before the committee, said it is not practicable to work three 
shifts a day in building ships. You can work three shifts in a 
factory where the engines are built and you may work three 
shifts where fabricated parts are made, but in the construction 
of the ship itself—the riveting of the plates, and so forth—he 
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says that the work is too hazardous to be done in the nighttime, 
no matter how good the artificial light may be. He gave it as 
his opinion that it would not be practicable to work men three 
shifts a day in that department of ship construction. This 
criticism has been made as applied to labor: On account of a 
large increase in the price paid for labor, the increase in the 
wage, there is a disinclination on the part of the men to work 
six days in the week, and there is à disposition not to work as 
hard as they might during the hours of labor. In other words, 
there is a disposition to get more men on the job and do less 
work, and they—contractors or builders—are not able to de- 
velop that high degree of efliciency that is desirable if we are 
going to speed up our shipbuilding program and turn out as 
many ships as we might if every man on the job does his best. 
How far that is true, I would not undertake to say ; but the atti- 
tude of labor in this country, speaking of labor as a whole, has 
been patriotic, and I think as time goes on the workmen in these 
different plants, whether shipbuilding or munitions or other 
plants, will realize the necessity for intense individual efforts 
to speed up and to develop the highest degree of efficiency, and 
they can not express their patriotism in a more wholesome or 
practical way than by every man doing everything in his power 
during the hours of labor, for the wage he is getting, to give the 
Government the best possible service and do his part to turn 
out as many tons of ships as is possible. Now, answering the 
criticism of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], I may say 
comparatively few carpenters are used in constructing steel 
ships. The labor situation on the Pacific coast and in the South, 
where large numbers of wooden ships are being constructed, is 
not so acute as in the steel-ship industry, if I understand the 
facts right. I am glad to know it, if it is a fact, that there are 
enough carpenters for all purposes in the building of steel 
ships and the building of wooden ships, but I do not see where 
we are going to get by this-carping criticism of every activity of 
the Government. 

That certainly will not help us along. I do not think the 
Shipping Board is subject to this criticism. I am sure that 
Chairman Hurley is doing everything in his power possible to 
speed up this shipbuilding program, and Members of Congress 
can do much to help him if they will go to Mr. Hurley and 
state to him the facts within their knowledge, and if there are 
abuses, if there are defects in administration, if there is waste, 
I think you will find him ready in every possible way to correct 
the abuses, remedy the faults in administration, and to correct 
the waste. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to ask the genflenian if he would 
state to the committee what particular plans have been formu- 
lated for securing the labor of the fabricated steel workers in the 
United States? That is the branch of the labor most needed, and 
I would like to have the gentleman state, if he can give us the 
information, what steps are being taken to secure that labor. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, If the gentleman has read the papers in 
the last few days, I think he will have noticed that in different 
centers employment agencies are at work engaging volunteers 
for this work. But we have not the facilities yet, the housing 
facilities, and we can not care for the labor. The Emergency 
Fleet Corporation is trying to locate it. The men can not be 
called into the governmental employ now, but the labor is being 
located with a view to calling it into the service of the Govern- 
ment just as soon as we can take care of the men by providing 
adequate housing. The house-bullding industry throughout the 
country is not active now, especially steel construction. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; and therefore it ought to be compara- 
tively easy to secure these men if we can locate them. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is true. 

Mr. TOWNER. Has there been some sort of investigation car- 
ried on by the Emergency Corporation fer the purpose of locat- 
ing these structural steel workers? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; and they are being enrolled all over 
the country, according to my information. : 

Mr. TOWNER. Is that being e Pet done by the 
corporation ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I hope so, 

Mr. TOWNER. It seems to me that that is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would state-to my colleague 
that the letter of Chairman Hurley addressed to me under date 
of November 20 last states: 

3 oe Do nan Be i Seah Eafe 2 — . 9 employment service 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, it is conceded throughout 
this debate that there is a shortage of labor in the United 
States. It is equally plain that we are not going to obtain until 


1919 the shipping which we figured on having in 1918. There 
is te be a labor shortage here much greater and much more dis- 
astrous than any to which the preceding speakers have referred. 
The spring is just opening. The commencement of farming is 
at hand. When I was home a few days ago and saw the men 
coming in from the farms, every man said to me that, in the 
county of Niagara, in the State of New York, one of the richest 
counties in the United States, where land is high priced, where 
the preducts are numerous and valuable, where the farmers 
have great incomes, there will be farm after farm in the richest 
towns which will go unplanted, and with this shortage of ships 
we will have the farmers looking into the camps and seeing 
about 1,200,000 men carried from 1918 to 1919, or, rather, from 
1917 to 1919, in an unnecessarily prolonged period of training, 
with the farms unplanted, and later as the crops come on we 
will see them uncultivated, and later and most disastrous of all, 
when the rich fruitage of the farms which are planted comes in 
the fall we will see the harvest go to waste for want of men to 
gather it. Is there no remedy? Can anything be done to 
better this situation? It seems to me that there can be. 

We are not going to be able to transport these 1,200,000 men 
across the sea this year and maintain them there with ammuni- 
tien and guns, with supplies of all the various kinds which 
they would need. What can we do? The time of planting comes 
at various times in the United States. We can give these men 
short furloughs, beginning now for the extreme South and run- 
ning along from time to time, as the season opens in the sec- 
tions farther north, and we can send them for the planting times 
throughout the United States. We do not need to denude the 
camps at any time. There will always be one-half or one-third 
of the men there, enough to employ the officers who are in com- 
mand, and then as the planting time ceases throughout the 
United States the camps will resume their full activities, and 
continue full and active until the harvest season comes. 

And then again from the South and the North we can grant 
short furloughs to send these men in the full vigor of life, when 
one man can do the work of two, back to the harvest to help 
garner these rich crops to feed us and our allies. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks, 
although I am very much in sympathy with his idea, that the 
soldier on furlough, occupying the new status that he does, with 
the halo of romance around him, would go back home and 
volunteer to make a profitable laborer on the farm for a short 
vacation? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I believe the soldier on furlough would be 
of twice the value of the ordinary man. I went to a military 
boarding school when 1 was 11 years of age. I went back to 
the farm in the summer for the seven years I was in the school. 
I was always ready, during the vacation, to do my part upon 
the farm. I believe that a man who returns from a camp will 
return revivified and strengthened by his military training, it 
will be like a vacation to him, and he will be ready, it seems 
to me, to do not only the work that he used to do but a great 
deal more work than he was doing before he left for military 
service. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman think the important 
thing to do is for the men who are in civil life to go and put 
every bit of energy they have got inte that endeavor and not 
expect us to call back our Army to do the work that ought to be 
done at home? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not believe the labor shortage will be 
settled for a year yet. I believe there will be a shortage in all 
branches. I believe in a year we will call in enough help from 
the women of the land, enough frem the younger people of the 
land. so that we will do as they have done abroad not alone what 
we did before the war began, but I believe we will do it more 
efficiently, we will do more and we will do it better in every way. 
That is the experience in England and that is the experience 
in France. Labor there to-day is more efficient, happier, and 
more contented than it has ever.been in the history of those 
eountries, and we are going to find that here. I am suggesting 


simply that during the period when we are unable to send these - 


soldiers abroad, when they remain in camp for a longer period 
than is necessary for their complete efficiency and training, 
when they can be spared for a few weeks during the planting 
season, and again for another few weeks during the harvest 
season, that they be permitted to be furloughed to return to 
this natural and useful avocation, which will be, next to fighting 
at the front, the most that any man can do te win this great 


‘world’s war in which we are now engaged. [Applause.] 


Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. I do. 

Mr. FESS. I think there has been a general sentiment 
throughout the country that that may be done, that the fur- 
lough system will be used, and I have many letters on the 
subject, that they are expecting their own sons to be fur- 
loughed to be brought back to the farm. In case we can do that 
it would be especially effective on the farm, but that probably 
can not be done, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That could be done in cases where men have 
been sent, as it seems to me in all cases they should have been 
sent, to the camp which is the natural camp to which to send 
them, that which is relatively nearer the home as compared 
with other camps. 

Mr. FESS. However, if the soldier had gone on to France 
he could not be furloughed? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; we can not furlough a man abroad, and 
we do not want to furlough him. 

Mr. FESS. This is likely to produce dissatisfaction on the 
part of the farmer who thinks his own son is coming back. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. You will have some dissatisfaction with any 
course of conduct, 

Mr. FESS. I agree that the gentleman’s position is good. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But we have to do the best that can be 
done to obtain the greatest percentage of good and the smallest 
percentage of evil. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman having the floor may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The views that the gentleman 
has just expressed, while they do not seem to be particularly 
relative to the bill under consideration, meet my very hearty 
approbation. I have done a good deal of thinking along that 
line myself, but has the gentleman ever tried to get the military 
authorities to agree on such a proposition? 

Mr. FESS. I have. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
great success? 

Mr. FESS. No; I had a letter to-day refusing. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Perhaps the gentleman from 
New York has worked out these ideas he has expressed in rela- 
tion to furloughing these men. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will tell the gentleman what occurred to 
me, if the gentleman will pardon me, as I have thought about 
this subject, as I have seen the Shipping Board lose a great 
deal of valuable time—and I am not saying that in a spirit of 
criticism, because I do not want to criticize—but I have seen, 
at any rate, that the expectation of the country that we would 
have enough shipping to send this one and a half million men 
ticross the water was going to be disappointed, and as I looked 
forward to the future and saw men at these camps serving a 
totally unnecessary time in preparation there 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is what I think. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Then I said there will grow throughout 
the country a sentiment which will demand that which I now 
advocate, and all I say now is that we accelerate that senti- 
ment and bring it to bear upon those who have authority to 
grant the furloughs. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now I want to get at that. 
How does the gentleman propose to accelerate that sentiment? 
I have tried to accelerate a little of that sentiment with the 
military people and had a very small success along that line. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I should suppose, for instance, that gentle- 
men of this Congress would be able to influence the public press 
of their vicinity to advocate this idea in such a way that it 
would create a public sentiment in advance of the planting 
season, which would be so strong and so overwhelming that 
those who are in supreme command will feel constrained to 
order the furloughs to be granted. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The very moment you start 
anything of that sort you will be met with the charge that you 
are interfering with a mili system that you know nothing 
about or that you are disloyal. The military people would not 

„do anything of that kind. I have in mind a young man from 
my district who is a shipwright and was in the service. How 
are you going to get him to be utilized for the purpose of ship- 
building? You apply to the military authority to get him out 
end see what will happen to him. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Shipping Board will ask for him, the 
Army will release him, for I have had that experience. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then I will come and confer 
with the gentleman, 


Did he generally meet with 


Mr. DEMPSEY. In the first place, I do not believe we should 
indulge in undue criticism. I believe that we should take an 
optimistic view of conditions; that we should hope, not criticize. 
I do not believe the time has come in this country when free 
speech, when free expression of opinion, when it is meant to be 
constructive, when it is meant to be helpful, should not be in- 
dulged in, I do not believe that time has come, and I do not 
believe it will ever come. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have this case—and every 
Member has hundreds of them who has an agricultural district— 
of a farmer that has three sons, He owns a little farm. The 
farmer has an old wife, and they are 65 or 70 years old. All 
three of those sons are in one camp, and the farmer wants one 
of them to come home. But you make application to the depart- 
ment with an excuse of that sort and see what will happen. I 
want to know what the gentleman would do. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The individual case is a very different case 
from the collective one. The individual example is a totally 
different thing from trying to release soldiers for a specific duty 
which the whole country can see is necessary not alone for our- 
selves but for our allies, I believe that all that is necessary is 
the creation of a proper public sentiment. That will secure the 
result we all wish for from the generals who command our 
armies, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I wish you would do that. I 
would like to take advantage of it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have found them very considerate and will- 
ing to do all they properly couid do. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. They are very agreeable, but 
they never do anything. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, it is now 4 o'clock and 
we ought to finish the consideration of this bill to-day. We all 
agree it is an emergency measure of the greatest importance, 
and while it is very instructive to discuss these other questions 
that are entirely foreign, yet I must insist- that hereafter the 
discussion be confined to the subject matter of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There are several other amendments to 
be considered. After we get through considering the bill and 
the amendments that may be offered, I have no objection to dis- 
cussing everything under the sun. I suggest that we proceed to 
the discussion of this bill and amendments now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: Page 4, line 19, after the word 
“ corporation * insert: But for no longer term than five years.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph vests this 
great authority in the Shipping Board to loan all or part of 
this $50,000,000 to any person, firm, or corporation without any 
limit whatsoever as to the length of term in which it is to be 
repaid. The framers of the bill admit that this is a very abso- 
lute power to be vested at any time, even in war time, I am in 
full sympathy with the policy of the committee that this money 
may be loauned to subsidiary corporations, but I am placing 
myself in the attitude of a director of one of these subsidiary 
corporations which is in need of money for the building of homes 
and can not get that money from private banks and wishes to 
have these buildings erected. They should be willing, as I view it, 
to accept the money for this purpose on the understanding that it 
should be repaid within five years. The argument may be made 
that they would wish to loan this money for a longer term so as 
to permit the workmen to pay it out during longer periods; but 
any corporation that really wishes to improve the facilities of 
its plant by having these houses erected, knowing that they can 
obtain this loan for five years, can arrange at the end of five 
years to obtain loans from private sources whereby the money 
can be returned to the Treasury. 

There is this danger in all this legislation, that in these war 
times we will load down the Government with burdens that will 
haunt us for years and years to come. There should be soine 
good ground advanced why the terms should be lengthened away 
beyond the period when the war is at an end. We should en- 
deavor in every way possible to bring these paternalistic schemes 
to a close at a certain time after the conclusion of the war. 
The amendment does not limit it too drastically by making it a 
short period. I merely say five years, and certainly any cor- 
poration or any partnership which obtains the money for a five- 
year term can look forward to the time when that period comes 
to an end and make other arrangements to take up that loan— 
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that is all it is, in substance—rather than allowing the Shipping 
Board full freedom to make a loan for 15 or 20 or any other 
number of years. Some limit should be placed on this power in 
the Shipping Board to make these loans. < 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
testimony of Mr. Cuthell at the hearings outlining the plan 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation has under consideration. It 
is not simply the question of loaning money to a corporation. 
The Emergency Fleet Corporation may lend to a corporation or 
a firm or an individual. But at the same time we want to get 
that money back. We want to loan it in such form as will save 
the Government possible loss. > 

Mr. Cuthell said: 288 

Of course our first direction to them is that they shall not make an 
money out of this housing business, and we shall use all of our ingenui- 
ties to sep that they do not make any money ont of this housing busi- 
ness, because this is a war measure, and we are putting money in in an 
unusual way, and we want to rovide houses for these employees and not 
for the profit of any land development company. There will be no 
salaried officers nor directors; there will be no commissions allowed in 
any way. The shipbuilding company will be allowed to have a 6 per 
cent return on its actual investment at cost that they can show by an 
actual audit of their books to us, and that is all. 

And then there are very interesting pay-off provisions of the mort- 
gage that we will have. 

I wish to call your attention to this further statement of Mr. 
Cuthell's: 

We propose to lend the money to these 3 companies at 4 
per cent interest for 15 years, and beginning with the fourth or fifth 
yer that they shall pay off 3 per cent on the principal. Now, bear 
n mind that it is a separate little company that is making this ar- 
rangement with us. We control the arrangement; we control the sale 
prices. We hope that all of these houses will be sold to-the — 
employees, and it is our intention to make the documents in such form 
as to facilitate sales. For instance, we mean to take a blanket mort- 
gage for all our advance,-and that blanket mortgage will have a 
schedule of release values annexed to it, so as to each particular plat 
of land and house in that development there will be an ascribed value. 
We plan to repico that blanket mortgage if an employee comes along 
and wants to buy and to take a separate mortgage on that particular 
tract, so that the employee will get the benefit of a 4 per cent mort- 
gage. He can not get it now at 6 or more per cent, and it will aid him 
to that extent in financing his own home. There will be practically 
a trivial amount of cash required for a man to ary yay a house in an 
one of these developments, and we intend to see t they are sold o 
to employees just as fast as possible. ; 

Now, speaking further about it, Mr. Cuthell figures that to 
build at this time will cost from 30 to 40 or 45 per cent more than 
it would cost in peace times, and hence to require an employee 
to buy, or to expect him to buy, a house on the present basis of 
cost, and not give him the time in which to pay his debt at the 
lowest rate of interest, would not only be unjust to the employee 
but would defeat the very purpose, which is to sell these houses 
to the employees on long time, on some amortization plan, in the 
hope that ultimately they will pay for them and provide them- 
selves homes. 

Hence the suggestion is made by Mr. Cuthell that this money 
should be loaned for 15 years. To loan it for five years would 
defeat its purpose and would make it impracticable, in the view 
of the attorney, Mr. Cuthell, and Mr. Flannery, the director of 
housing, to dispose of these houses to the employees at the dif- 
ferent shipping plants. ; 5 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 

expect that these houses that are proposed to be built will be 
only for temporary use? It is not to be supposed that all this 
shipbuilding activity is to continue after the war. That is not 
the intention. 
Mr. ALEXANDER, It is not intended to build houses only 
of temporary kind. That would depend on the locality. In 
some of the communities it is not the intention to build houses 
of a temporary character, 

Mr. HAYES. To what use are the houses to be put after the 
war? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Take, for instance, the yard at Hog 
Island, there are many other industries in the neighborhood, 
and the demand for these houses will continue after the war. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; of course. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In a community like that it would not 
be wise for the Emergency Fleet Corporation to build temporary 
structures, because in that event they would be a total loss, 

Mr. HAYES. Are all these places situated similarly to Hog 
Island? 


Mr, ALEXANDER. They are not. In some instances they 


must be of a temporary kind, and after the war is over they 
may not have any value. 

Mr. HAYES. That is what I supposed. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Hence, the reason for not placing any 
limitation upon the Emergency Fleet Corporation or the direc- 


tor of housing, so that they can meet the conditions, in the sev- 
eral communities in a reasonable way, with a view not only to 
providing for housing but to protect the Government and to 
ultimately save as much as possible from loss we give them 
great latitude. 

Mr, HAYES. But does not the gentleman think that after 
the Government has carried it for five years and it has been 
sold—one house to one workingman—there are plenty of build- 
ing associations and other organizations where such a workman 
can get in and have his investment taken care of, without in- 
volving the United States for 15 years? Does not the gentle- 
man think so? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, the Government has its money in 
the property. 

Mr. HAYES. Surely. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The point is how to get the money out, 
and if that condition exists at the end of five years, I presume 
the Government will be glad to get its money out as quickly as 
it can. But for us to place a limitation in the law such as pro- 
posed may defeat the very purpose we have in view, and the 
result will be a large loss if the Government is forced to call in 
the loans at the end of five years. j 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Les. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman care to give the com- 
mittee his idea whether the Government will entirely abandon 
Sot i big shipping plant there after the termination of this 
war j 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I sincerely hope not. I hope we will 
build up a great American merchant marine. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam afraid by the gentleman’s answer to the 
question of the gentleman from California he might be mis- 
understood. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I hope the industry will continue. 

Mr. HAYES. I would like to see an American merchant ma- 
rine built up as much as anybody. I live on the Pacific coast. 
We are busy there now. But it is hardly to be expected that 
we will continue to manufacture ships after the war as rapidly 
as now. We can not do it. Therefore many of these houses 
must be of a temporary charactex 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is true; but there are communities 
where the shipbuilding plants will be permanent in character, 
and the activities will go on after the war. Take the case of 
Hog Island. The shipbuilding industry is not the only industry 
in that immediate locality, and hence the Fleet Corporation 
may well consider that fact and provide for improvements 
permanent in their nature. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What would prevent the individual owner 
from going to private sources and getting money at the end 
of five years? Those are subsidiary corporations, capitalized 
to-day for millions of dollars, and you are proposing to load 
down the Government for 15 years, not to be paid at any time 
before that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no limit on the authority. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; the gentieman’s amendment is an 
unwise one, in my judgment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Business men on this side think it is 
eminently fair. My limit is five years. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think if we want to save the Govern- 
ment money, and in view of the plan outlined by Mr. Flannery, 
the director of buildings, and Mr. Cuthell it will be unwise 
for us to place any limitation in the law. The Committee on 
the Merchant Marine, just like the committee here, were anxious 
to know just what the plans are, how they proposed to carry 
them out, and how they were going to undertake to protect 
tNe interests of the Government with the view to making the 
losses as small as possible, and we did not think it wise to ham- 
per them too much. We all realize that there will be losses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman, I believe, from his state- 
ment, realizes the need of some limitation. Would he have 


any objection to an amendment, say, fixing the time at 10 


years? I believe 5 years is ample for the purposes of all 
who wish to borrow this money; but say 10 years. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Make it 15. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think 10 years is more than it ought to 
be, but it certainly ought not to be over 10 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment and make it 10 years. I ask for a vote, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Price). The Clerk will read the 
modified amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment offered by Mr. Srarronů: Page 4, Une 19, after 
the word “ corporation,” insert but for no longer a term than 10 years.” 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by the 
Chairman) there were—ayes 24, noes 22. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whenever sald United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration shall acquire by requisition or condemnation such property, 
or any interest therein, it shall determine and make just co nsation 
therefor, and If the amount so determined is unsatisfactory to person 
entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid T5 per cent of 
the amount so determined, and shall be entitled to sue the United States 
to recover such further sum as added to such 75 per cent will make 
such an amount as will be just compensation for the property so taken 
in the manner provided by section 24, paragraph 20, and on 145 of 
the Judicial Code. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. N 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD : Page 5, line 7, after the word 
property,“ insert “ or interest therein.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We accept that amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is merely to make it a little clearer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do not understand the provisions of this section of 
the bill. I want the chuirman of the committee to explain 
why it is drawn in this way. It provides in the body of it 
here that when this property is taken 75 per cent of the com- 
pensation, as determined by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
shall be paid to the owner of the property and the remainder 
shall be recovered by a suit brought under section 24, paragraph 
20, of the Judicial Code. 

By referring to section 24 of paragraph 20 of the Judicial 
Code, as I find it on page 19 of the code, it provides this— 
and if the chairman of the committee is interested in this I 
would like to have him listen to this, because I think it is very 
important to get the bill right. I am in entire good faith, for I 
am in favor of this bill. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman is addressing his atten- 
tion to me, I will say that this provision has been enacted by 
this Congress in several bills relating to the condemnation of 
property for public use. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I think probably you could improve this sec- 
tion. Section 24 of paragraph 20 of the Judicial Code provides 
that the Court of Claims shall have concurrent jurisdiction in 
all claims not exceeding $10,000. There may be many claims 
that will exceed $10,000, and in such cases this act will not 
apply. It says, and I read: 

Pome upon the re 1 1 Bagge sec or aw oe at 
any contract, express et 10 lied, with the Government of the United 
States, or for damages, liquidated or unliquidated, in cases not sound- 
ing In tort, 1 ch claims the party would be entitled 


n respect to whi 
to vedress against the United States, either in a court of law, equity, 
or admiralty. 


Evidently that law is dealing with the Court of Claims. 
Then, here follows this provision, that, I think, makes this sec- 
tion absolutely unconstitutional. It does in Pennsylvania, and 
we have three shipyards that I hope will enjoy the benefits of 
this act, if it is passed, so I want it to be in such shape that 
it will work in Pennsylvania. This act provides at the close— 


All suits brought and tried under the provisions of this paragraph 
shall be tried by the court without a — 2 : N 


Now, you are setting up a new method of adjudicating ques- 
tions of damages. You are depriving the litigant of the right 
of trial by jury. You can not do that in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and you can not do it generally in the other 
States of the Union. ; 

Now, let us turn to the other provision. Why it should refer 
to two provisions of the Judicial Code, if one is good enough, 
I do not understand. But after referring to section 24, para- 
graph 20, it says, “and section 145 of the Judicial Code.” 
We find that section on page 86 of the code, and that starts out 
as follows: p ; 


The Court of Claims shall have Jurisdietion to hear and determine 
the following matters: 

First. All datms (except for pensions) founded upon the Constitu- 
tlon of the United States or any law of Congress, upon any tion 
ot un executive department, upon any contract, * e or — 
with the Government of the United States, or for damages, li jat 


he United States were 


How are you going to apply that statute in this case? This 
relates to the Court of Claims, and as a practical proposition, as 
the jurisdiction is given in this section of the judicial code, you 
have got to come to Washington to try the cases in the Court of 
Claims, and this means to drag men out of their home jurisdic- 
tion, in Pennsylvania, or Virginia at the Norfolk Navy Yard, or 
at the navy yard up in Boston, Mass., or wherever these houses 
are to be built. The owners of the property will have to come 
here to Washington to try their cases in the Court of Claims. 
Now, that is contrary to all legal procedure, and burdensome and 
expensive, and there is no necessity for it. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Is it not true that without this provision the 
claimant would have no place where he could bring a suit against 
the Government of the United States? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I say the whole theory of this method of 
obtaining damages is wrong. 4 

Mr, GOOD, It may be wrong, but what I want to direct the 
attention of the gentleman to is that it would not be unconstitu- 
tional, because at the present time the litigant would have no 
right to go into any court. 

Mr. ROBBINS. He would have a right to go into the United 
States district court in the place where he lived. If he was a 
Hog Island man he could go to the district court in the city of 
Philadelphia, or if he was a Norfolk man he could go to the 
district court at Norfolk, Va., and try his case, and have a 
jury, and have the question of damages determined as it ought 
to be determined. That is the only way it can be determined. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague 
may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
that his colleague have five minutes additional. Is there ob- 
jection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I think this is a good objection to this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. ROBBINS, Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. In the last Congress we dealt very largely 
with this question, eccupying nearly one-half day of this House, 
and they finally determined that this was the method by which 
damages should be recovered when property was taken from an 
individual without his consent. In the case of the armor-plate 
factory it was discussed. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If you want to try a case relating to Hog 
Island or Bristol. why should you not be allowed to do so in 
the United States district court at Philadetphia, near by. 

Mr. BUTLER. I contended then, as the gentleman does here, 
that the method we should adopt was the one that we have in 
Pennsylvania; but this House, by a large majority, decided 
otherwise and adopted this provision. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Just let me finish this. There is a general 
act of Congress providing for the condemnation of real estate, 
the act of February 9, 1887. Therein it is provided 
that in every case in which the Secretary of the Treasury or any other 
officer of the Government been. or hereafter shall be, authorized to 
procure real estate for the erection of a public building or for other 

ublie uses, he shall be, and is hereby, authorized to acquire the same 
‘or the United States by condemnation under judicial process whenever 
in his opinion it is necessary or advantageous to the Government to 
do so, and the United States circuit or district court of the district 
wherein such real estate is located shall have jurisdiction of proceed- 
ings for condemnation. 

There is clearly a defined general statute providing for cases 
of this kind, and why go back and put it under two sections 
referring to the Court of Claims, one of which deprives the liti- 
gant of the right of trial by jury? 

I want to call attention of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
on this committee to this matter. You say you are going to 
provide housing facilities for the workmen employed at the 
navy yards located at Bristol, Chester, and Hog Island, all in 
Pennsylvania. If there is an owner of land located on the ter- 
ritory you are going to acquire by condemnation, you can not 
do it, because the constitution of Pennsylvania protects the 
right of such landowner. This is the constitution of my State: 


Sud. 8. Municipal and other corporations and individuals invested 
with the privilege of taking private property for public use shall make 
just compensation for property taken, inj . or destroyed by the con- 


struction or enlargement of their work, ways, or improvements, 
which compensation shall be paid or secured before such taking, injury, 
or destruction. The penera assembly is hereb; 1 m de 

an appeal from any prel 


priving any person o ary assessment of 
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damages against any such corporation or individual made by brewers 
or otherwise, And the amount of such damages in all cases of appa 
shall, on the demand of either party, be determined by jury according 
to the courts of the common law, 

Now, if it is your purpose to prevent the three shipyards in 
Pennsylvania from getting any improvement under this act, 
you have handsomely provided for it in this bill, because the 
only clause in the bill under which you can proceed in a local 
court is one which says that you must determine it without the 
aid of a jury. The constitution of Pennsylvania steps in and 
says that you can not deprive a man of his property without 
the intervention of a jury. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Does the gentleman maintain 
that under the Constitution of the United States it is necessary 
to have a jury in respect to the ascertainment of damages in 
land condemnation? : 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes; I do. I say you can not take land 
away from a man without a jury trial if he demands it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman refer us 
to the section that supports that contention? 

Mr. ROBBINS. In the Constitution of the United States is 
the general provision—article 5 of the amendments adopted 
when the Constitution was adopted: 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces or in the militia when 
actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life and 
limb; nor shall be compellea in any criminal case to a witness 
against himself; nor be deprived of life, venta or property without 
due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We are all agreed on that. 

i Mr, ROBBINS. And under that there must be a trial by 
fury. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Can you cite me to the law 
providing that an ascertainment of land damages by the court 
in proceedings in condemnation is not due process of law? 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is the adjudication in the cases under 
this section of the Constitution. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. My friend can not maintain 
that proposition, ? 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? Does the gentle- 
man from Virginia maintain that due process of law would 
not include a trial by jury? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. 
due process of law without trial by jury. 

Mr. HAYES. Not where there is a demand for a jury trial. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, yes; in every case where 
the Constitution or statute or common law does not give the 
right to a jury. ’ 

Mr. HAYES. I would like to know where. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In Virginia, for instance, and 
in many other States. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr, Chairman, I would like permission to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee why he did not adopt language that would put these 
condemnation proceedings under the act of the 9th of February, 
1887, instead of this one in the bill? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The provisions cited here do not relate 
to condemnation proceedings alone. The provisions of section 
24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code, refer to 
the court or courts in which the suit may be brought for 
damages. Section 24, paragraph 20, provides that the United 
States district courts and the Court of Claims may have concur- 
rent jurisdiction of claims of $10,000 or less. If the amount is 
in excess of $10,000 the suit must be brought in the Court of 
Claims. That is all that is involved in the statute referred to. 
First, the owner of the land and the agents of the Government 
undertake to agree on the value of the land. If they agree the 
total amount of the purchase price or the damage is paid direct. 
If they do not agree, then it is made the duty of the Government 
to pay to the owner 75 per cent of the sum and remit him to the 
courts to sue for the excess. The- argument made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rossrys] it seems to me 
has no force or relevancy to the situation we are undertaking 
to deal with in this bill. We are not proceeding under the laws 


Will the gentleman yield? 


But there may be 


of the State of Pennsylvania; we are proceeding or will proceed 
under an act of Congress, if this bill becomes a law, and that too 
with due respect to the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States that private property may not be taken for a 
public use without just compensation. This act provides a 


method by which that compensation may be ascertained, first, 
if possible, by agreement, and failing on agreement, then the 
Government may tender to the owner 75 per cent of the amount 
regarded by the agent of the Government as just compensation. 
The party then is remitted to his remedy in the district court 
of the United States if the amount be $10,000 or less, and if 
it be in excess of £10,000 he is remitted to his remedy in the 
Court of Claims. It will not do to say that his property has 
been taken without due process of law. Every step is provided 
for. His rights are safeguarded. The ascertainment of the 
damages, the method by which they may be ascertained may 
be different in the Federal court under this statute from the 
method in the State courts, but it will nevertheless be due 
process of law. A similar provision was written into the naval 
appropriation bill of 1915, under which the Government was 
authorized to commandeer great steel plants or munition plants 
and other great industries in this country in the event the 
Navy Department or the officers of these different industries 
were not able to agree upon what would be a reasonable price 
for their output, and I am told by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BUTLER], who is a member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, that the provision in the naval appropriation 
bill was framed by the Department of Justice, presumably by 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; by the Attorney General. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That whenever the said United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall requisition any property or rights, or upon the 
filing of a petition for condemnation hereunder, immediate ssession 
may be taken by it of such land, houses, or other property, rights, and 
facilities, to the extent of the interests to be acquired therein, and the 
same may be immediately occupied and used, and the provisions of 
section 3 of the Revised Statutes, providing that no public money 
shall be expended upon such land until the written opinion of the At- 
torney General shall be had in favor of the validity of the title nor 
until the consent of the legislature of the State in which the land is 
located has been given, shall be, and the same are hereby, suspended as 
to all land acquired hereunder, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 16, after the word “‘ used,“ insert the following: 

“ Provided, That said 898 shall have authority to institute 
and conduct . under the power of eminent domain in any 
State to acquire title to real estate located in such State, whenever 
necessary.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve a point 
of order. It is certainly not germane to this section. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to 
acquire, by condemnation, lands that are located near N- 
yards, among others, which yards are not owned by the Na- 
tional Government, and the clause of the Constitution of the 
United States that confers the right of eminent domain seems 
to me to limit it to public buildings, works, and forts over 
which the United States has jurisdiction. This right to con- 
demn that is vested by this act seems to extend it to other 
propery not owned by the National Government, and I think 
that in such case, in order to give this act strength, we should 
make it optional with the corporation to proceed in Pennsyl- 
vania—if the land involved be in Pennsylvania—or Virginia or 
Maryland in connection with the improvement that is to be 
erected. I do not think the Government under this bill as it 
is here worded has the right of eminent domain to condemn 
property that is not locafed in connection with shipyards owned 
by the National Government. It is a well-known principle that 
this right of eminent domain is one that rests upon statute. 
For instance, this is the fundamental principle which underlies 
that right: : 

One of the most firmly established principles of the law of eminent 
domain is that the burden is on the party g to exercise such 
power to show an express warrant from the legislature. The power of 
eminent domain will never pass by implication, and even when the 
power has been expressly granted the grant will be construed strictly 
against the grantee, and he will not be allowed to take the lands ef 
another unless he acts clearly and unmistakably within the limits of 
his authority. 

I cite this from Nichols on Eminent Domain. Where is there 
any authority in the Constitution of the United States to con- 
demn, as is proposed in this act, lands for housing dissociated 
and disconnected with any other improvement that the National 
Government owns? I concede, and I believe the National Goy- 
ernment would have, the right to condemn houses in connection 
with a shipyard that it owns, to extend and take ground to 
provide for that shipyard, but that is not this proposition. 

That is not the kind of taking we are dealing. with. We are 
dealing with a statute to which is applied the strictest con- 
struction known to the law, on the civil side of the court at 
least. 
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Mr. HARDY. 
of the United States would have no right to exercise the power 
ef eminent domain to condemm property and build houses for 
cantonments for the temporary use or permanent use of its 


The gentleman conceives that the Government 


soldiers, having no other in the neighborhood ? 

Mr. ROBBINS. That would be a complete unit, a unit in 
itself, for the military power, and that would be under the 
ease of ex parte Milligan an exercise of the war power. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not simply condemning property for the 
use of the Government? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Oh, no. There is the property as a whole 
that the United States would take under the war-making power 
which would be to complete a part of the armament and equip- 
ment for the national defense. Such are its cantenments. We 
propose here to do a different thing. You propose here to build 
houses alongside privately owned shipyards. Where is the 
power to doit? You have got to put your finger upon the stat- 
ute, and you have not got the power. There is no implication 
of the right to condemn here. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. When we enact this law—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Does the gentleman think that 
the necessary power has not already been given to the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Well, you must show in the Constitution the 
right upon which yon can found this act of Congress, because 
we are acting under delegated powers conferred on us by the 
States. We derive our power entirely from the Constitution. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. All that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment will do will be to give this corporation authority to insti- 
tute condemnation proceedings, is it not? 

Mr. ROBBINS. In the State courts where the land is located. 
There is no question about it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why should the corporation 
not proceed in the Federal courts? That is the appropriate and 
eustomery tribunal for proceedings by or against the Govern- 
ment. z 

Mr. ROBBINS. Because we have not got the right to do it, 
as I am trying to explain. It is a power which is outside and 
beyond the limit of the Federal Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's time 
be extended to answer a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. HARDY. Under this amendment which the gentleman 
proposes, whereby the corporation would have to proceed in the 
State courts with methodical and long-drawn-out litigation for 
the condemnation of this property, it seems to me the gentleman 
brings about this situation: First, that we could not take imme- 
diate possession at all 

Mr. ROBBINS. Let me correct the gentleman right there. 

Mr. HARDY. And therefore the immediate purposes of the 
act would be defeated. Second, the Constitution does not allow 
the condemnation unless it is to be used in connection with some 
property already owned by the Government, and therefore we 
could not condemn. So the State of Pennsylvania, according to 
the gentleman's contention, would have to do without any of 
these improvements. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Under con- 
demnation proceedings in the State courts, as soon as notice is 
given to the owner of the land within five days thereafter the 
petitioner can file a bond which when approved by the court 
passes the title at once and vests it in the corporation taking the 
property, and possession is taken at once. The litigation after- 
wards relates entirely to damages to be recovered on the bond. 
Therefore the quick and speedy way to acquire this title is to in- 
stitute condemnation proceedings in the State court by the cor- 
poration or petitioner desiring to acquire the title to the land. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the gentleman will permit, 
I would like to ask him this question, because we want to 
make an issue, and this we can not do unless we find ont what 
we respectively stand fer. Does the gentleman contend that in 
spite of this statute should it become a law, and in spite of our 
powers under the war power, that in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania the Fleet Corporation will not have the right to proceed 
by way of condemnation in the district courts of Pennsylvania 
to acquire the property desired? Is that the gentleman’s con- 
tention? 

Mr. ROBBINS, Yes. They are up against private property 
owned by the people. It is not a complete unit. You are con- 
demning houses there to be used by private corporations. The 
right of eminent domain does not give any such power as that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What does the gentleman 


refer to as a private corporation, the Fleet Corporation? 


Mr. ROBBINS. No; to the shipyards, The shipyards at 
Bristol, Hog Island, Chester, are owned by private parties. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We are not giving a private 
corporation the right ef condemnation. The right of con- 
demnation is afforded only to the Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The gentleman misunderstands me. But 
there are private shipyards alongside ef which you propose to 
condemn ground and erect houses by the General Government. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 5 

Mr. ROBBINS. Well, that is what I say. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. You understand, do you not, 
that it is proposed by this bill, to give the Fleet Corporation 
the power to condemn for war purposes, property related to the 
buildings that you have in mind? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But your contention is we can 
not do it unless we authorize them to proceed in the courts of 
your State? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes; proceed in the courts of the State. 
And there they would have a right to do it, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. How can we give any greater 
right by authorizing the Fleet Corporation to proceed in the 
courts of your State, afford a greater right than we can give it 
the right to proceed in the Federal courts that are created by 
virtue of the Constitution and are part of the Federal system? 
Is it your idea that we will derive our powers from the State 
constitution? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No. 

k Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That seems to be your conten- 
on. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I suggest that the State court is the proper 
place in which to carry on the condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. I am opposed to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rousrs]. 

Mr. MONDELL, I am opposed to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman, but I do not intend to diseuss it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. But I do, and I think it is my duty to 
discuss it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I shall want to follow. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I would like to discuss it now, so that 
the two arguments may be together. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is fairly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Now, the gentleman frem Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rossins] labors under the impression that there is no 
other way to condemn property for a publie use except as pro- 
vided by the laws of Pennsylvania. The constitution of every 
State in the Union prescribes that property may not be taken 
for a public use without just compensation, and the method by 
which property may be condemned for a public use is different 
in practically every State in the Union. We are undertaking 
to condemn property for the use of the Federal Government 
and as a war measure. It is just as important, in providing 
for the national defense, to provide ships and the facilities to 
build them as to provide armies and equip them. The Consti- 
tution of the United States says that property may not be taken 
for Federal use except upon just compensation. We have un- 
dertaken, having respect to that provision of the Constitution, 
to provide a method by which that property may be condemned, 
a Federal statute under which the property may be condemned 
for Federal use. Now, it would be unfortunate, indeed, if in 
every instance where it is necessary to condemn property for a 
Federal use we would be remitted to the remedy or process pro- 
vided in the State. But this paragraph of the bill that the 
gentleman seeks to amend refers to the section of the Federal 
statute the provisions or requirements of which we seek to 
suspend in order to facilitate the work by taking immediate 
possession of the property, whether purchased er condemned, 
and not wait for the opinion of the Attorney General as to the 
title. 

Now, section 355, to which reference is made in the paragraph, 
and the provisions of which it is sought to suspend, is as 
follows: 

h De 
by the United tates far the purposes Of ereeUng thereon anp arna 
arsenal, fort, fortification, 8 yard, customhouse, lighthouse, or other 
public building of any kind whatever until the written opinion of the 


Attorney General shall be had in favor of the validity of the title, nor 
until the consent of the legislature of the in which the land or 


site may be to such purchase has been given. The district attorneys 
of the United States, upon the application of the Attorney General, 
assistance or information in their power relation 


shalj furnish any 
to the titles of the public 


within their 
tricts. And the Sccretaries o —.— 
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the officers of the Government, and the expense of procuring it shall 
be paid out of the ee made for the contingencies of the 
departments, respectively. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know the gentleman has given a great 
study to this question. Can he state to the House the provisions 
of the statute which provides authorization ‘to the National 
Government to condemn private property for the purposes of 
the Government? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We have never had a general statute— 
I state that simply on information —under which the Govern- 
ment may condemn private property for public use. The Con- 
gress at all times has undertaken to reserve that power and 
confer it only when it was to be exercised with reference to a 
specific case, as we are undertaking to do here. I think you 
will find—— 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then under what procedure will the Gov- 
ernment go ahead and take this private property for publie 
purposes? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Under the provisions of this bill when 
enacted, which authorizes the condemnation of property and 
provides how it may be done in the event the parties can not 
agree on the price 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; but where is the procedure? It 
does not say in what court they shall proceed. ‘The bill provides 
that in case the individual declines to take the award you offer, 
then the procedure follows; but there is no procedure fixed in 
the statute or any procedure authorized in this bill to go ahead 
under condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman is mistaken. ‘The Dill 
does authorize and fix the procedure. If the amount involved 
is less than $10,000, the United States district court and ‘the 
Court of Claims have concurrent jurisdiction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As to claims? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. As to damages. If the gentleman ever 
tried a condemnation suit in his life he would know that the 
issue is one of damages. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I grant that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Of course, if a railroad undertakes to 
- condemn property for raſtroad purposes, they take the property 
first, and afterwards the amount of damages is ascertained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there is a certain procedure laid down 
in that case. There is no procedure laid down here in the bill 
or under our statutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is just the same. I refer you to the 
paragraph following paragraph 5. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 
Missouri a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. All right. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is it not provided frequently in the statutes 
that the damages under condemnation proceedings shall be 
ascertained according to the laws of the State in which the con- 
demnation proceedings were had? ‘The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Saunpers] says that would be an anomaly. But I 
want to cite the case of United States against Jones, One hun- 
dred and ninth ‘United ‘States ‘Reports. À 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania will pardon me in that connection, that is not pre- 
cisely what I said. I said it would be an anomaly for the Gov- 
ernment to proceed in condemnation proceedings in a State 
court. The procedure in the Federal courts sitting in a State 
follows, as a rule, the procedure in that State, but the procedure 
of the State courts would not be paramount over procedure 
prescribed by Federal authority for the Federal courts. 

Mr. ROBBINS. This case, the case of United States against 
Jones, arose in regard to taking a post-office site in the State 
of Alabama. That is in line with the amendment I suggested 
as being the provision which should be put into this bill. I 
quote from the opinion of the Supreme Court, on page 520: 

Whenever it became necessary to take oo ro „ “the price 
to be paid shall be determined, and the title and jurisdiction p ed, 
in the manner prescribed by the laws of the State of Alabama.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. You do not understand that 
that would require the Federal Government to proceed in ‘the 
courts of Alabama? 

Mr. ROBBINS. It makes it optional, and for this purpose. I 
have this decision before me. In the report of the committee 
which has been filed here, on pages 23 and 24, it is stated, when 
the chairman was asked whether he would use this power, that 
it is only to be resorted to as a power to prevent undue prices 
being put up by land speculators against the Government. 

I want to make this bill clear as to their right to resort to 
condemnation proceedings in the State where the land is situ- 
ated, or in the Federal court, so that this work will not be 
delayed, and it is in line with this decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that I have just cited. 


Mr SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
just a word or two with respect to the legal questions that have 
been raised, and to restate a little more precisely the position 
that I hold, and which I think is held by the committee. 

Speaking for myself, I am not acquainted with any case in 
which the Federal Government proceeded to condemn property 
for its own purposes in the courts of the State where the prop- 
erty sought to be condemned was located. So far as I amac- 
quainted with such matters, the proceedings are taken in a 
Federal court. 

With respect to cur power to do what is proposed to be done 
under this bill, I wish to say that the Congress is certainly 
clothed with the power to enact legislation for the common de- 
tense. Congress has the right to declare war, to provide a Navy, 
to provide for the common defense, and to make all the laws 
necessary and proper to carry these powers into execution, and 
all other powers vested in it by the Constitution. This is a 
measure for the common defense. We propose to do certain 
things immediately relating to agencies that are being operated 
in the ‘interests of national defense, and it seems to me that the 
position .can not be successfully maintained that, when we are 
so legislating and proceeding under the general war power at a 
time when we are actually in war, we lack the power to pre- 
scribe precisely, not only for the condemnation of property by 
the United States to make effectual the common defense, but 
the procedure as well by which that property is to be acquired. 
The rights of all parties concerned are provided for in this bill. 

It is not proposed to strip anybody of any substantial rights, or 
to take something for nothing. We propose to pay for every 
square foot of property acquired by the procedure contemplated. 
In order to expedite action—and certainly this is a time when 
expedited action is of the essence—it is provided that when 
proceedings in condemnation are once instituted, possession may 
be taken at once of the property desired in order that there may 
be no delay which would hinder the successful prosecution of 
the war aims of the Government. But we have not taken from 
any man the right to recover the fair value of his property. 
We give him the right to sue the Government in a court of com- 
pensation for whatever balance he claims may be due him in ex- 
cess of the 75 per cent which has been appropriately ascertained. 
We pay over to him 75 per cent, and give him the right to sue 
for any balance that he may claim. Not only have we given the 
right to the landowner to do this, but we have amply provided 
for the protection of the rights of every citizen of the United 
States who may be affected by this legislation. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will withdraw the point of order and 
let the committee decide it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That for the ose of carrying out the provisions of this act the 
expenditure of 850 „000 is hereby authorized, and in executing the 
authority granted by this act the said United States Shipping Board 
Em Fleet Corporation shall not expend or obligate the United 
States to expend more than the said sum. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa offers the following amendment: 

Page 6, line 17, after the word “sum,” strike out the period, insert 
a comma, and add the following: “nor shall any part of said sum be 

u any contract ‘for construction which provides that the com- 
pensation of the contractor shall be the cost of construction plus a 
percentage thereof for profit, unless such contract shall also the 
reasonable cost of such construction as determined by the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation and provide that 
upon any increase in cost above the reasonable cost so ‘fixed by such 
board the percentage of profit shall decrease as the cost increases. in 
accordance with a rate to be fixed by said board and expressed in ‘the 
contract: Provided, ‘however, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to . said board from contrac’ for the payment of 

remiums or bonuses for the speedy completion of the work contracted 
or.“ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that this 
bill-would contain some limitation upon the powers of this board 
with reference to contracts. Our experience has been so un- 
fortunate, to say the least, when we have granted indefinite 
powers to boards and commissions ‘to pay any sum that they 
wanted to pay, and to make any kind of contracts that they de- 
sired, that it is time some limitation was put upon their powers 
in this respect. I am unable to agree entirely with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Grirerr], who said yesterdey 
that the evils from which we were suffering grew out of the 
fact that we had appropriated lump sums. I believe that under 
circumstances like those we have now in hand it is necessary 
to make lump-sum appropriations, but I believe that if the 
boards and commissions themselves will not put some restric- 
tions upon these contracts which will in some way limit the 
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profits that may be derived under them it is time that this Con- 
gress did so. I agree entirely with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] who said yesterday that if we had a com- 
mittee upon expenditures, as was proposed in the last session— 
and I might say in this connection proposed by myself—a number 
of these contracts of which so much complaint has been made 
never would have been thought of; but we have not got such a 
committee, and it is time that something was done to restrict 
these profiteers. Gentlemen yesterday related the waste and 
extravagance that had occurred in building our cantonments, 
and waste and extravagance have simply run riot in connection 
with the Hog Island project. The ground of that shipyard 
cost two or three times what it ought to have cost, two or 
three times what it could have been purchased for a short 
time before the contract for purchase was made. Men 
have been employed in connection with this Hog Island project 
at salaries two, three, four, and sometimes five times what they 
were receiving before. Publicity agents were employed at a 
total something like $20,000, as I remember, to exploit the great 
virtues of the splendid management under which these ships were 
to be built at this project. I am glad to say that my under- 
standing is that Mr. Hurley has since dispensed with some of 
these publicity agents, with relation to whom I might say also at 
this time that some of them had no opportunity whatever to 
attend to publicity or anything else except their own business 
in which they were already fully employed. 

Mr. COX.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman read this evening’s Star? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I have not got that far. I sup- 
pose there is an addition to this story. 

Mr. COX. There is, and it is very interesting. A colonel by 
the name of Black, a former graduate of West Point at the 
public expense, I presume, its seems, got hold of 500 acres of 
land where one of these shipyards is located and only got $2,000 
an acre for it. It was land that had only been appraised and 
assessed at $100 an acre. Other land in that vicinity had been 
sold for $500 an acre, and yet this patriotic Col. Black, of New 
York, somehow got $2,000 an acre for 500 acres of land, amount- 
ing to $1,000,000. That is patriotism. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There are a large number of patriots 
mixed up in this Hog Island project. The great object seems 
to have been to hog everything in sight. 

Mr. COX. This colonel has hogged his share of it. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have reached the point 
where we favor a change of name. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think the name ought to be 
changed. It is altogether appropriate. I will say this, that so 
many of these cost-plus contracts have been let that it simply 
put a premium on graft and waste and encouraged extravagance. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Would it not be wise in the amendment to 
empower the Emergency Fleet Corporation to fix the limit of 
eost and not allow the contractor any compensation when the 
figures go beyond that limit of cost? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The difficulty with that, as I under- 
stand the board, is that the cost is daily advancing, so that 
at the time of the contract it would be impossible to fix a price 
as the work proceeded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Now, Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
which I have offered, instead of providing an inducement for 
graft, for waste, and for extravagance, offers an inducement to 
perform these contracts as cheaply as possible. It provides, in 
the first instance, that a reasonable cost be fixed and determined 
at the time of the contract by the Shipping Board. 

Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes, 

Mr. MADDEN. As I read the amendment, I am inclined to 
think that under the language the Shipping Board would be 
obliged to let the work in competitive bidding. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Under my amendment? No. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the way it reads to me. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The amendment provides that in any 
contract if let on a basis of compensation plus cost 

Mr. MADDEN. How does the gentleman construe this lan- 


guage ?— 


I ask unanimous consent for five min- 


Nor shall any 
struction which provides that the compensation of the contractor shall 
be the cost of construction plus a percentage thereof for profit. 


That language would seem to prevent the Shipping Board 
from doing this work on a basis of cost plus. 


part of said sum be paid upon any contract for con- 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
84 

Mr. MADDEN. Unless such contract shall fix a reasonable 
cost of such construction as determined by the United States 
Shipping Board Fleet Corporation. 

Now, if the board could fix a reasonable cost in advance, they 
could only de that by stabilizing the cost of material and 
stabilizing the price of labor, and of course if they could do 
those two things then they could let the contract by competitive 
bids, but if they can not do either or both of the things it would 
he absolutely impossible to fix the price in advance. I am try- 
ing to get before the gentleman my view of the thing, so that 
he may explain it for the understanding of Members here. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The fixing of a reasonable price is in 
the option or in the discretion of the board. They can fix it at 
any sum, and it would be assumed that they would fix it at a 
reasonable price at the time the contract was made. It -does 
not mean that they are to control prices, and would not have 
that meaning as a matter of law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Since the gentleman has ob- 
tained recognition and offered his amendment, I will not offer 
the 5 per cent amendment I had in mind. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether the effect of his amendment would be 
to limit the discretion which seems to have existed heretofore 
to pay bonuses and increases of cost after work was commenced? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The amendment that I have offered 
would not eliminate that, but it would decrease the percentage 
of profit as the cost was raised, so there would be no inducement 
to increase the cost, but rather an inducement to decrease it, 
and it provides for fixing the reasonable cost at the time the 
contract is entered into. 

Upon that a certain percentage could be paid under the pro- 
visions of my amendment. That is, that would be an absolute 
sum that the contractor would get in any event. If he ex- 
ceeded that, his percentage would decrease in proportion to the 
increase of the cost. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The amendment cuts out the 
cost-plus percentage, as we now understand it, does it not? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It does not absolutely forbid such 
eontracts; but my amendment is drawn upon the theory that 
such contracts may be found to be necessary at times, and it 
proposes to so modify them that instead of offering a tempta- 
tion to waste and extravagance which is offered in the ordi- 
nary form of these cost-plus contracts, there will be an induce- 
ment to economy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In other words, the amend- 
ment proposes to pay a premium to those who reduce the cost? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. It limits the profit; and under 
it a contract could be so drawn that if extravagance and waste 
were permitted it would be at the expense of the contractor. 
For example, the contract could provide that if the estimated 
price was exceeded by 5 per cent the contractor would receive 
5 per cent on that extra cost; if it was exceeded 10 per cent, 1 
per cent of the excess; if exceeded 15 per cent, one-half per 
cent, and so on, The higher the-cost mounted the less the con- 
tractor would get; but it would not stop the making of con- 
tracts, because the contractor would get his per cent on the 
estimated reasonable cost in any event. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. I had 
in mind offering an amendment which absolutely forbid cost- 
plus contracts. I believe that such an amendment, if adopted, 
would not unduly hamper the Shipping Board in this construc- 
tion, and I am of opinion that cost-plus contracts, if justified at 
any time, under any circumstances. are not necessary in connec- 
tion with this work. But there seems to be some difference of 
opinion in regard to that, so I shall not at this time offer the 
amendment, but will support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa provides that the Shipping Board shall make an estimate 
of cost as they do now in all these cases. Under that amend- 
ment they could enter into a cost-plus contract, but when the 
expenditure reached the estimated cost the percentage of profit 
would begin to decrease in such manner as might be provided 
for in the contract. taking away at least some of the tempta- 
tions to increase the cost in order to secure added profits, I 
believe it would be a great improvement upon present methods, 


“ Unless,” as the provision goes on to 


Will the gentleman yield? 


1918. 


We have had a very sad and unhappy experience under these 
cost-plus contracts. I think the first time they were suggested 
in the House in connection with. an appropriation bill I ex- 
pressed the opinion that we would have very great scandal 
under that kind of contract. T argued that it eneouraged waste 
and extravagance and would lead to graft, and that it was very 
unwise to pursue such a policy. The outcome in the building. 
of cantonments and particularly at the Hog Island shipbuilding 
plant, has certainly justified the fears I expressed when the 
matter was first considered in the House. Hog Island! What 
a prophetic soul was he who named it! Hog Island—a ship- 
building plant that was to cost $21,000,000 has cost $29,000,000 
up to date and will cost $45,000,000, and not a keel laid, not a 
ship under way! Hog Island—where, according to the record 
so far, no one person has been able to get on the pay roll more 
than seven times or draw more than seven salaries! How many 
patriots have drawn more than seven salaries we do not know. 
We know that at least one man there has been so patriotic in 
his support of his Government that he has drawn seven salaries 
for his patriotie endeavors, Whether he did any werk the 
record does not disclose—probably not, as it must have taken 
all his time to draw his seven salaries, 

Mr. COX. What was the aggregate of the seven salaries? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know, but as even a water boy who: 
drew less than $5 or $6 a day seems to have been considered a 
piker, it must have been a fairly good sum. Hog Island! 
When all the land lay under a fearful condition of freight con- 
gestion, and from all parts of the country there was a ery for 
empties, for cars to earry coal, when in this city 5,000: homes, 
according to official statements, were cold and cheerless, without 
fuel in zero weather, when all over the land there were countless 
families, women and children, suffering for want of coal, then, and 
under these conditions, Hog Island had am average of 1,300 
loaded cars standing on sidetracks, on each of which your Uncle 
Samuel paid $5 per day demurrage—$6,500 per day paid at Hog 
Island out of the Federal Treasury for demurrage on cars that 
could have been unlonded any day! And as the patriotic, high- 
minded corporation that had the contract was, I understand, 
getting 10 per cent on all costs, it was on that basis drawing 
into its pocket from the National Treasury every day $650 as 
its rake-off on the $6,500 per day that the Government was pay- 
ing on demurrage. It was testified at the hearing that at one 
time there were over 3,500 loaded cars, all paying demurrage, 
I presume, and adding to the graft. According to the sworn 
testimony before the Senate committee, while these cars were 
lying on sidetracks with their loads, a third of the men under 
pay were not working because the material was not unloaded. 
Hog Island! Where one piece of work, estimated to cost $50,000, 
cost $600,000. Hog Island! Where every device criminal in- 
genuity could invent was practiced to increase costs to the Gov- 
ernment and profits to grafters. Hog Island! What a libel the 
Saturnalia of graft that flourishes there is on honest swine. Men 
have been shot for less traitorous doings in times of war. Is it 
any wonder that we seek to prevent such unbridled graft in the 
future? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, yesterday under leave tu 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I inserted a statement from 
Moody’s Manual, edition of 1917, giving the names of the 
officers and directors of the American International Corpora- 
tion, the agency selected by the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to eonstruct the shipbuilding plant 
at Hog Island and to build ships therein. They sre men of 
national reputation in the financial world, and we might reason- 
ably have expected under the present emergency, inspired by 
patriotism, they would have fuithfully discharged their trust 
and protected the interests of the Government. I want to be 
just and say that I do not believe that Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
who is president of the board of offieers of the American Inter- 
national Corporation, had personal knowledge of these condi- 
tions, and I am optimistic enough to believe that as soon as 
he and the other high officers of the corporation have their atten- 
tion: called to conditions at Hog Island they will cooperate with 
Admiral Bowles in cleaning out the Augean stables and giving 
the Government a square deal. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the reason that the 
president of that corporation, who lives in New York City, only 
90 miles away from the shipyards, could not have been ac- 
quainted with conditions there and could not have gotten there 
in three hours? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. As the gentleman knows, he is president 
of the National City Bank also. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wiscorsin.. He has been traveling all over 
the country in a private car. Why could not he have taken three 
hours to travel to that shipyard? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, he certainly has notice of the 
conditions at Hog Island now, and the duty devolves upon him 
and the other officers of the corporation to look into conditions 
and remedy them, and restore to the Government at least a part 
of this money which has been wastefully expended, and stop the 
graft that has become a scandal and a stench in the nostrils of 
honest men, 

Now, I am in entire sympathy with the purpose of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Green], who offered the pending amend- 
ment. I would be reluctant to do anything or oppose any 
amendment the purpose of which would be to protect. the 
Treasury against such waste as has been going on at Hog 
Island and the waste that has gone on in connection with build- 
ing of cantonments. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman 
point? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will. 

Mr. BLACK, Does the gentleman think any man ought to 
accept as responsible a position as the president of a great con- 
cern. like that and not devote some personal attention to the 
management of the corporation and have some personal knowl- 
edge of what is going on? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Vanderlip, I imagine, is conneeted 
with so many corporations in a responsible capacity that it 
would be impossible for him to give his personal attention to 
the details of all of them, and I assume he thought the re- 
sponsible agents of the corporation would give the Government a 
Square deal. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, T am not acquainted with the 
president, and, of course, do not wish to attack him any more 
than the gentleman from Missouri, but does the gentleman from 
Missouri think it is part of his duty as chairman of this great 
committee to excuse in advance the officers of a corporation 
like that, who live within a few miles of it, practically all of 
them, and lay the blame upon their subordinates? t 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not want to excuse them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentlemen did exeuse them. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, I did not intend to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There has been in this country, 
if the gentleman will permit the suggestion, back for a genera- 
tion or more, to my certain knowledge, too much of these ex- 
cuses of men who are big and prominent, at the head of great 
corporations, and putting the blame on their subordinates, It 
is time the men who are in charge of corporations—the oflicers— 
should be held responsible for such outrageous doings as are 
going on at Hog Island. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I can understand why Mr. Vanderlip 
did not have knowledge of conditions up to this time, but I 
ean not understand why he may not have knowledge of con- 
ditions now, and I am not disposed to excuse him unless he 
docs his utmost to remedy them. And I do not say Mr. Van- 
derlip alone, but every officer and director of the American 
International Corporation as well. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in order to get 
the facts straight, is it not true that Mr. Vanderlip, who was 
president of the National City Bank, a very powerful New York 
corporation, recently resigned the presidency of that institu- 
tion to enter the service of the Government at a dollar a year 
to sell war-savings stamps on behalf of the Secretary of the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I did not understand he had resigned 
as president of the bank, but I do understand he has given a 
large part of his time, if not all of his time, to the purpose 
mentioned by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I recall having rend recently 
that Mr. Vanderlip did resign as president of the National City 
Bank, and that he did so, stating that he had put all financial 
interests behind him; that he proposed to dedicate his services 
to the Government of the United States; that he felt that the 
sale of the war-savings stamps was a patriotic duty and that 
he desired to “do his bit“ in that way. His services were ac- 
cepted, as I understand it, by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with whom he has been cooperating from that time to this. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Now, with reference to this amendment, 
it provides: 


Nor shall any part of said sum be paid upon any contract for con- 
struction which provides that the compensation of the eontractor shali 
be the cost of construction plus a percentage thereof for profit, unless 


yield for a question on that 


such contract shall also fix a reasonable cost of such construction as 
determined by the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, 
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Now, as pointed out by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mapben], who is unquestionably one of the best business men 
in this House, how is the board to ascertain the cost of con- 
struction? The great difficulty is to ascertain such cost. I do 
not suppose there is a man in any department of the Govern- 
ment that does not realize the vice in the cost-plus plan, but 
can you determine what the cost of the material will be? Can you 
determine the cost of labor when the labor cost is shifting and 
increasing from day to day? How are you going to ascertain 
what it will cost to build a house? Will any reasonable con- 
tractor, having regard to his own welfare, agree to build a 
house for $2,500 without reference to the probable increased 
cost of material or the increase in the cost of labor, without 
undertaking to protect himself against those contingencies? 
I wish it were so. I wish these costs were stabilized. It 
might be done in peace times, but under existing conditions 
when costs are increasing from day to day that is the problem 
confronting the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows, of course, the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation now and the War Board now make 
an estimate of the cost of all of these contracts. They do that, 
and that estimate, if it is not a part of the contract, is pre- 
sented with the contract. It is supposed to be a guide. Twenty- 
one million dollars was the esimated cost of Hog Island. Now, 
why is it not entirely feasible to enter into a contract with 
the provision that when that estimated cost is reached the profit 
shall decrease as the cost increases further? Does not that 
give the very leverage that is needed to discourage increasing 
the cost? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Now, let me call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to this fact: Suppose the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
does estimate the cost. They must get a contractor. He may 
say, “That is not a reasonable cost; you can not figure on 
what will be a reasonable cost to-morrow; you can not figure 
on the cost of material to-morrow; you can not figure on the 
cost of labor to-morrow. Hence, I am not going to take that con- 
tract with the provision in it that my profit shall be 5 per cent in 
excess of your estimate, because the increased cost of labor and 
material to-morrow may entirely wipe out that 5 per cent, and 
there will be no inducement for me to take the contract. I can not 
afford to take the chances.” Of course, the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration may say, “ We will pay you 25 per cent and make the 
margin wide enough.” He may say, “I will take it on a cost-plus 
basis, based on your estimate, but I want the per cent large 
enough to cover any possible increase in the cost.” And under 
this amendment they make it 5 per cent, 10 per cent, 15 per cent, 
20 per cent, or 25 per cent, to meet that condition. Hence, while 
the purpose of this amendment, it does not solve the difficulty. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Then the remedy would fail. 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. So far as the steel is concerned, 
used in that Hog Island yard, the Government of the United States 
fixed the price absolutely and arbitrarily at $65 a ton. I heard 
a witness testify to that not more than half an hour ago, and he 
was one of the contractors. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. There will not be any steel used in these 
houses, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There will be some hardware in the 
houses, of course, but the houses will not be of steel construction. 

I am in entire sympathy with the purpose of this amendment, 
but I do not believe that if written in the bill it would militate 
against carrying out the housing scheme, if it unduly hampers 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that he 
may have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman seems to think he is in sympathy 
with this amendment; at least, that it will work out. Does not 
the gentleman believe that it ought to go to conference, of which 
he will be a member, and be worked out there? 
| Mr. ALEXANDER. I am in sympathy with the principle of 
the amendment, but I do not believe this amendment is drawn 
along the proper lines to meet the conditions. 

Mr. COX. That may be; but we have all the confidence in 
the world in the gentleman, because he will be a member of that 
conference committee, and we think it ought to go there and let 
it be worked out. We will not be deceived in you at all. 

Mr. HARDY rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas desire 
recognition? 


Yes; I 


Mr. HARDY. Yes. I wish to make just a few observations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. HARDY. I do that. I believe that if any provision of 
this kind should be adopted, it should simply be a straight, un- 
equivocal provision that there should be no cost-plus contracts. 
If that were done the corporations expected to be organized 
by the shipyards to carry out, at least in part, the purposes of 
this act would simply have to employ good superintendents 
who would go out into the market and hire labor and buy mate- 
rials to construct these houses. The superintendent acting for 
the corporation which got the money from the Government 
would be paid a reasonable salary, and the only profit to anyone 
would be the salary of that superintendent. That, I think, 
would be the way I would build a house for myself at this time, 
since no contractor would perhaps meke a bid to build for me 
without a wide and safe and more than safe margin to cover 
any fluctuation in prices of labor or material. Now, if any 
amendment is going to be adopted, I believe one ought to be 
adopted that would prohibit the cost-plus contracts. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. ; 

Mr. HELM. We notice here in Washington blocks of houses 
that seem to be standardized to a type. Would it be possible 
for the persons connected with this board to agree upon a cer- 
tain type of house? 

Mr. HARDY. Unquestionably that is contemplated. They 
will have one type for this location and another for that location, 
suitable for the climatic conditions and the other conditions. 

Mr. HELM. Then they could let a contract for a certain 
number of houses of a certain distinct type? 

Mr. HARDY. Yez; that is true. Mr. Chairman, I agree with 
what the chairman of the committee said a moment ago. No 
contractor will feel himself safe to contract for 50 houses, or 
whatever number it may be, at any given price per house, be- 
cause he does not know what the rate of wages will be to-morrow, 
and he does not know what the price of lumber will be to-mor- 
row, or the price of any other material. The fluctuation in the 
prices of everything that enters into the cost of construction 
is so great that you are either bound to rely on the honesty of 
your manager to give you fair measure for all you spend in 
construction or else you have got to pay a fixed sum for the 
completed job you want done, far in excess in all probability of 
its actual cost. If you had a good superintendent who could 
go out into the labor market and into the material market and 
honestly secure Jabor and materials as cheaply as he can get 
them, you would have to pay him a good salary, but that would 
result in the cheapest construction you could get. The cost-plus 
policy has demonstrated itself to be full of scandal and rotten- 
ness. [Applause and cries of “ Vote!” “ Vote!”] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, all of us de- 
sire, of course, that some system shall be devised by which we 
can stop the waste and extravagance that have been referred 
to. Those coming from the vicinity of Hog Island, I think, 
feel that way; but so much has been said about that place and 
its proximity to the city of Philadelphia, particularly by the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], that I feel a word 
or two should be said concerning the desire of the people there 
to have this work properly done. 

We want ships. The people of Philadelphia and of Pennsyl- 
vania are intensely patriotic. They are shipbuilders. They 
have built ships systematically for more than a hundred years. 
They know how to build ships. The difficulty here was that 
people came in who had the reputation of “ knowing how,” but 
who up to the present time have succeeded largely in spending 
money. They have not built the ships. Now, we want the 
ships built. 

That is the general feeling around about that vicinity. There 
is no disposition to keep up this continual scandal, due to 
waste and extravagance. There is every disposition to have 
that chapter closed, even if the Government has lost money 
through its contracts, whether made foolishly or otherwise, 
We want results that will be creditable to the Government as 
well as to the locality. Í 

Of course there has been difficulty in getting labor to the 
point called Hog Island. It takes some time for a mechanic 
to go from Philadelphia 8 miles down to Hog Island or 
8 miles up from Chester, It takes time for him to get over 


from Billingsport or Camden and get down to Hog Island and 
then get back home. That causes great loss of time and en- 
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ergy. To a certain extent it accounts for some of the confu- 
sion in the labor problem there. But the Shipping Board has 
taken notice of the complaints of citizens and of the critics of 
the present system, and it has taken the bit in its teeth re- 
cently. The exposures being made on the other side of the 
Capitol and the things said in this House may be doing good, 
but the Shipping Board has taken the bit in its teeth, as I 
have said, and promises better things. It has sent a competent, 
up-to-date shipbuilder to Hog Island to see that this wretched 
business is straightened out. 

I am happy to say that Admiral Bowles is upon the ground 
now, and that one of the first things he has done—and he is 
proceeding up to date, without any flourish of trumpets—has 
been to dispense with the services of $10,000 a year advertising 
men who have aided, probably, in keeping facts from the public. 
I do not believe in press agencies that suppress the facts. The 
public ought to know what is going on, and Admiral Bowles has 
indicated that it shall know. He is dispensing with the services 
of those who have tended to muddy the waters. [Applause.] 
Now he talks about getting down to business. He says he is 
going to produce ships. Mr. Hurley, of the Shipping Board, 
and Mr. Vice President Piez, of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, say they mean business now and propose to stand by Ad- 
miral Bowles. That is the situation at this moment, and be- 
cause of it we will hope for better, things, 

In order that some of the details may be better understood 
I desire to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the vice 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, sent to me the 
other day in answer to some inquiries; one with respect to the 
change of name, one with respect to the matter of local improve- 
ments for the convenience of the workmen who are to locate in 
this vicinity, and another with respect to the various forms of 
amusement, entertainment, educational facilities, and so forth, 
that ought to be provided for so large a community. I ask 
unanimous consent to print this letter as a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

} Unitep Srares SHIPPING BOARD, 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 
Washington, February 7, 1918. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dan Mr. Moore: Replying to your letter of Janua: 27 to Mr. 
Hurley, which has been referred to me for reply, permit me to say 
that Admiral F. T. Bowles has recently been pu charge of the Gov- 
ernment plants, with headquarters at Philadelphia. I am certain that 
he joins me in favoring a change in the name of the yard, “ Hog 
Island” hardly being a proper appellation for the largest shipyard in 
existence. I am certain that if your constituents in Philadelphia 
desire the change, the officers of the Fleet 5 will be very will- 
ing to lend their aid. Please bear in mind t the name now refers 
to the location of the yard and that it is the porsas of either the 
State or Federal authorities to make the c nge. Owing to its 
brevity “Hog Island” is likely to stick, rticularly as the name of 
our agents, the American International Corporation, is too long to 
serve as a proper alternative. 

Replying to ——— second paragraph, we are still awaiting the passage 
of the act authorizing an expenditure for housing and transportation 
of workers, and may unable to finally close contracts until that act 
is passed. We have, however, definitely settled on a location in Phila- 
1 the city having agreed to provide the necessary street, water, 
an 8 6 

In regard to the third paragraph of your letter, it Is our own feeling, 
and that of several of the members of the Senate committee now in- 
vestigating the Emergency Fleet Corporation’s affairs, that in all cases 
where the communities are large enough school facilities should be 
provided by the community and that amusement and social features 
should be left to private initiative. 

The reports of housing plans at Hog Island have been rather exagger- 
ated, because it is our intention to materially improve the transportation 
facilities and to reduce the number of houses to about two thousand. 
We have been rather chary of making this information public because, 
owing to lack of legislative authority, we were unable to promptly com- 
plete our plans and were unwilling on that account to make a 
announcement of them. We hope, in the course of a few days, to have 
prope congressional authorization, and we shall be glad thereupon to 
‘furnish you any additional information that may be of use and value 
to your community. $ 

Very truly, yours, CHARLES Prez, 
Vice President and General Manager, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for one minute. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute, Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would not ask even for this addi- 
tional minute if this were not such an important matter; but I 
wish to call the attention of the committee to the fact that my 
amendment does not unduly restrict the Shipping Board. There 
is no difference in their powers to make the n con- 
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is that it does not restrict the Shipping Board sufficiently. It 
follows what I have understood to be the general plan that has 
been used in some instances by Mr. Secretary Daniels in mak- 
ing contracts for the Navy. It is a process which results in a 
decrease of the profits, cutting down the unreasonable profits 
and preventing this outrageous profiteering which has been 
going on in cases like that at Hog Island. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr, 
GREEN of Iowa), there were—ayes 21, noes 2 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa demands tellers. 
All in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand until they 
are counted. [After counting.] Sixteen Members, not a suffi- 
cient number. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The other side, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. BUTLER. The rule requires 20. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not requested the other 
side to rise. One-fifth of d quorum of the Committee of the 
Whole is required. The amendment is lost. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I move that the committee do now rise 
and report the bill with the amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. I hope the gentleman will withhold his motion. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will withhold the motion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 6, line 17, after 
ewes S sum,” strike out the period, insert a semicolon, and add the 

5 Provided, That the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation 
shall report to Congress on the 1st days of July and January of each 
year the names of all persons or corporations with whom it has made 
contracts, and of such subcontractors as may be employed in further- 
ance of this act, including a statement of the purposes and amounts 
thereof, together with a detailed statement of al epee by con- 
tract or otherwise, for land, buildings, materials, labor, salaries, com- 
missions, demurrage, or other charges in excess of 810,000.“ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment speaks for itself. It has been added to certain other bills 
when lump-sum appropriations were made, and in view of the 
criticism of this board it seems to me it ought to welcome a 
provision of law like this. It can readily make its return, stat- 
ing to whom these contracts have been awarded, giving the 
names of the subcontractors, stating the purpose of the con- 
tract, the amount thereof, and giving in detail such expendi- 
tures as have been made in the way of commissions, salaries, 
and so forth, in excess of the sum of $10,000. It seems to 
me an amendment like this ought to be welcome to clarify the 
situation, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have no objection to the amendment, 
unless it is covered by the existing law. The shipping act, sec- 
tion 12, in the last paragraph, provides 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That pertains to the Shipping 
Board, and my amendment pertains to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will not oppose the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment at the end of the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert at the end of the paragraph, line 17, page 6, 
“That no portion of this sum shall be expend 
so-called cost-plus contracts. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ALEXANDER) there were—ayes 18, noes 24, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill to the House with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. SaAunprers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
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Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, submitting supplemental estimates of A required by 


lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire improved or unimproved 
land, houses, buildings, and for other purposes, and had directed 
him to report the same back with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

‘The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

‘The bill was read a third time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
motion to recommit. 

The Gerk read as follows: 

Mr. GEREN — 15 moves to recommit the bill with instructions to 
forthwith back with the follow amendment : 


— and add 
— n an 


1 thereof for profit, unless such ‘contract shall 
or * of such . as determined b 


Provided, however, That nothin shall be construed 
to prevent sald board from contracting for the payment of premiums 
or bonuses for speedy completion of the work co for.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GREEN of Iowa) there were 25 ayes and 25 noes. 

‘The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair votes in the negative. 

So the motion to recommit was lost. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman is going 
to issist on his point, the result of which would be to throw the 
passage of this bill over until Thursday, I prefer to accept the 
amendment. We can not with good grace criticize the Shipping 
Board for not speeding up its program. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to recommit is rejected by the 
vote of the Speaker. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I ask unanimous consent to vacate the 
proceedings on the motion to recommit and take a new vote 

n it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to vacate the proceedings on the vote on the mo- 
tion to recommit. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the motion to recommit was 

to. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the com- 
mittee I report back the bill with the amendment, with the rec- 
ommendation that it be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Green 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
‘Senate bill. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was nmended to read as follows: “As act to author- 
ize and empower the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisition, or otherwise 
acquire, and to sell or otherwise dispose of improved or unim- 
proved land, houses, buildings, and for other purposes.” 

On motion by Mr. ALEXANDER, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 13, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 


the Engincer Department for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
marty the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 ef Rule XIII. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7998) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the village of East Dundee and 
a village of West Dundee to construct a bridge across the 

Fox River, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 301), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9783) to prevent 
and punish the desecration, defamation, mutilation, or improper 
use of the flag of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 9784) incorporating the 
patrol drivers into the litan police department of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 9785) to amend section 3173 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 9786) allowing reduced 
rate of tion fer men in the military and naval service 
of the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 9787) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by making provision for the 
purchase of iron ore, coking coal, limestone, and other material, 
essential for the manufacture of iron and steel, and construct- 
ing, equipping, maintaining, and operating blast furnaces and 
steel plants and mills by the Government of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 248) providing for the 
consideration of House bill 9414, entitled “A bill granting in- 
creased compensation to certain officials, employees, and labor- 
ers in the Post Office Department and Postal Service, and for 
other *; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Resolution (H. Res. 249) directing 
the Committee on Military Affairs to make an investigation of 
the leasing of the hotel Cape May for hospital purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LUNN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 243) calling the 
attention of the American public to the patriotic opportunity of 
using thrift stamps for valentines on Valentine Day, Thursday, 
February 14, 1918; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 244) authorizing 
the granting of insurance under the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, as 
amended by the act approved October 6, 1917, on application by 
a person other than the person to be insured; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 9788) granting an ir- 
crease of pension to Nelson Watkins; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9789) granting a pension 
to Phedora J. Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 9790) granting an increase of 
pension to John H. Ellett; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9791) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9792) grant- 
ing a pension to Henry N. Wilks; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (II. R. 9793) granting an increase 
of pension to John G. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 9794) granting an in- 

crease of pension to William F. Thornberry; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 9795) granting a pension to 
John F. Joyce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELSTON: A bill (H. R. 9796) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Clay Henry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 9797) granting an increase 
of pension to Oscar P. Quiggle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9798) granting an increase of pension to 
Seth N. Byers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9799) granting a pension to Mathew N. 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9800) granting an 
increase of pension to John Benson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9801) for the 
relief of Mrs. Susie A. Van Kirk; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9802) granting 
a pension to Cinderella Jackson; to the Committee on Inavlid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 9803) granting a pension to 
Stanley W. Lemley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNBSSY: A bill (H. R. 9804) granting a 
pension to David A. Gage; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9805) granting a pension to Emma Chase; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9806) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Althaus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 9807) granting an increase 
of pension to Byron R. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9808) granting 
a pension to Emri Sites; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9809) granting a pension to Seth J. Huron, 
jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9810) granting a pension to Louisa F. 
Lucas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9811) granting a pension to David Phil- 
lips, alias Charles Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9812) granting a pension to Joseph W. 
Camp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 9813) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Downing; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 9814) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis M. Truax; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 9815) granting a pension to 
Ann E. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 9816) granting an 
increase of pension to John C. Mitts; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9817) granting a pension to George Starrh; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9818) granting a 
pension to Eliza C. Spears; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9819) granting a pension to Isaac Holley, 
alias Hawley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9820) making appropriation for payment 
of balances due by readjustment of salaries of postmasters 
under existing Jaw; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 9821) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Darius N. Shaw; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 9822) granting an increase 
of pension to Mattie L. Wade; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9823) granting a pension to Louis T. 
Lutzio; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 9824) for the relief of George 
R. Gary; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 9825) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph Wilson King; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9826) granting a pension to William À. 
Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 9827) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Martha Wilson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9828) granting an 
increase of pension to Lawson Ellsworth; to the Committee on 
Pensions, : 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 242) to pay 
to Silas McElroy, of Cleveland, Ohio, the sum of $10,000 for 
injuries received while in the service of the Government; to 


the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Union No. 121, 
Long Island City, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators. and 
Paperhangers of America, asking that the United States bring 
about an armistice to bring about peace on basis suggested by 
revolutionary Russian Government; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also (by request), a resolution of the United Irish Catholic 
Societies of Lowell, Mass., asking that the political independence 
of Ireland be assured; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the National Security League, 
urging that all espionage activities be placed in charge of one 
person appointed by and responsible to the President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Noonday Luncheon Club 
of Joplin, Mo., against repeal of periodical postage rates amend- 
ment to war revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), memorial of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees, protesting against the Borland amendment; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of D. Clyde Snyder, Hagerstown, 
Md., urging increased salaries to post-office printers; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BLAND: Evidence to accompany a bill granting a 
pension to James B. Perkins; also, evidence to accompany a 
bill granting a pension to John H. Ellett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution of the Merchants, Manufacturers, 
and Employers’ Association, protesting against the periodical 
amendment to the war revenue act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolution of the National Security League, urging that 
all espionage activities be placed under one person, who shall 
be appointed by and responsible to the President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolutions of the Maryland 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Fortnightly Club, 
Sharon, Mass., the Entre Nous Club, Longmont, Colo., and the 
Community Association of Crawfordsville, Ind., protesting 
against the zonal system for periodical postage; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Boston & Maine Minority Stock- 
holders’ Protective Association, submitting an amendment to 
S. 8885; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Edwin B. Frost, 
director of the Yerkes Observatory, for the daylight-saving bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Waukegan (III.) Chamber of Commerce 
for requiring second-class mail to pay the full cost of the 
service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Women’s Club of Lake Placid, N. Y., for 
repeal of the increased rates of postage on periodicals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Riverside Woman's Club, Riverside, III., 
against allowing grazing in the national parks and shooting in 
the national bird reservations; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Illinois Commercial Association for the 
Chamberlain bill for universal military training; also, a memo- 
rial of the Merchants’ Association of New York, for a board of 
war control and a director of munitions; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany H. R. 9537, a bill to 
pension Sarah Haggard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Letter from Amanda N. Hamilton, of 
Greeley, Colo., urging the admittance of osteopathic physicians 
to the Medical Corps of the Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. : 

Also, petition of Mile High Lodge, No. 680, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, urging the Congress to refrain from action 
on legislation designed to place men engaged in transportation 
service under Federal workmen’s compensation; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 
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Also, petition of O. E. Johnston, of Leadville, Colo., urging 


the passage of H. R. 1654, providing for increase of pay for 
post-office clerks and letter carriers; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America, Local Union No, 22, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and 12 citizens of San Francisco, Cal., favoring: the 
Madden bill, H. R. 1654; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of John Nyglicek, secretary Pacific eoast. divi- 
sion Bohemian National. Alliance, San Francisco, Cal,, favor- 
ing independence of small nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers. to accompany H. R. 9740, 
to pension Nels Christensen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SULZER; Petition of Igloo No, 16, Pioneers of 
Alaska, Ketchikan, Alaska, relating to suspension of eight-hour 
law in connection with fisheries industry; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the Woman’s Club, Beaver Dam, 
Wis., on inereased postal rates; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. ; 

Also, petition of the Fortnightly Club, Sharon, Mass., on in- 
crease in postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Joint Committee on National Representation 
for the District of Columbia on H. J. Res. 73 and S. J. Res. 64; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


SENATE. 
Wepnespayx, February 13, 1918, 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, in Thy divine providence we have been called 
in this place of the Nation’s highest council, in the midst of 
times that are tense, that are tragic; times where words are 
carried by the winds to the uttermost parts of the earth, where 
records are written in blood. O do Thou give to us divine 
inspiration and wisdom for the duties that day by day present 
themselves to us, that we may perform our duties with an eye 
single to Thy glory, knowing that the welfare, happiness, and 
peace of the world must come at last into conformity to the will 
of God and as an expression of Thy purpose among men. Hear 
us in this our prayer, and lead us in the discharge of every 
duty. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of State, transmitting, at the 
request of the secretary of the Nobel Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, a copy of the ¢ircular issued by the Nobel 
Committee, furnishing information as to the distribution of the 
Nobel peace prize for the year 1918, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 8889) to authorize and empower the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, 
lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire improved or unimproved 
land, houses, buildings, and for other purposes, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions on 
the life and public services of the Hon. ETLSswonrk R. BATH- 
RICK, late u Representative from the State of Ohio. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. McLEAN, I present brief resolutions adopted at a meet- 
ing of Hartford citizens held under the auspices of the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association. I ask that they be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 1000 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To Senator Gong P. MCLEAN : 
Resolutions adopted at a meetin 
auspices of the Connecticut 

February 8, 1918. 

Resolved, That this meeting call upon the Senate of the United States 
to pass the eral woman suffrage amendment, thus insuring to our 
8 that democracy for Which our men are fighting abroad. 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to Senator Grornem P. MCLEAN, 
Sada he be requested to see that it is read into the CONGRESSIONAL 


of Hartford citizens, held under the 
oman Suffrage Association on Friday, 


Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of Local Branch No. 65, 
First Slovak Catholic, Union, of Bridgeport; of Local Branch 
No, 508, First Slovak Catholie Union, of Bridgeport; of Local 
Assembly No. 9, Slovak Workers’ Society, of Torrington; of 
Local Branch No. 452, National Slovak Society, of Torrington; 
of the Catholic Gymnastic Union Slovak Sokal, of Bridgeport; 
and of Local Branch No. 131, Slovak League, of Danbury, all in 
the State of Connecticut, praying for the liberation and unifi- 
eation of the Czecho-Slovaks of Austria-Hungary into one inde- 
pendent Czecho-Slovak State, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut Division of the 
woman's committee of the Council of National Defense. praying 
for the enactment of legislation to insure the planting of the 
tobacco lands of the country in foodstuffs as fast as may be 
done without injustice to the producer or disaster to a business 
heretofore recognized as legitimate, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. f 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mansfield 
Center; of the Equal Franchise League of West Haven; and of 
the Trades Council of New Haven, all in the State of Connecti- 
cut, praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amend- 
ment to the legislatures of the several States, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Calaveras and Alpine 
Stock Association, of San Andreas, Cal., praying that a portion 
of the Yosemite National Park be thrown open for the use and 
relief of the stockmen of California, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. THOMAS presented a memoriat of sundry citizens of 
Miltonvale, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to make it unlawful to deposit in the mails of the 
United States advertisements of alleged exposures of the secret 
work of fraternal orders, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina presented resolutions adopted 
by the First Congressional District Branch of the South Caro- 
lina Branch of the National Woman’s Party, favoring the sub- 


mission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of 


the several States, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a resolution adopted by the New 
Century Club, of Detroit, Mich., favoring the submission of a 
Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several 
States, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented a petition of sundry employees of the John 
Deere Plow Co., of Lansing, Mich., praying for the adoption of 
certain amendments to the espionage act, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation au- 
thorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate executive 
bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, in the 
interest of economy and the more efficient concentration of the 
Government, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) 
providing for the registration for military service of all male 
persons citizens of the United States or residing in the United 
States who have, sinee the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or 
before the day set for the registration by proclamation by the 
President, attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with such 
rules and regulations as the President may prescribe under the 
terms of the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,” reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 269) thereon. 


BILES AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3825) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of food products and fuel,” approved August 10, 1917; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 3826) for the restoration of the rate of pension for- 
merly paid to Joseph O. Swigert (with accompanying papers) ; 
and 

A bill (S. 3827) granting a pension to Clarence A, Murphy; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. LODGE: 
A bill (S. 3828) to authorize credits for enlistment in the 
naval service of the United States in the operation of an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase tempo- 
rarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” ap- 
proved May 18, 1917; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 3829) granting an increase of pension to Isaiah 
Hutchison (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 3830) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
pares (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 3831) granting an increase of pension to George A. 
Gardner (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3832) granting a pension to John M. Honeywell 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 8833) to authorize Cole and Osage Counties, Mo., to 
construct a bridge across the Osage River; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr, STONE. I introduce a bill to amend the act to provide 
revenue to defray war expenses approved October 3, 1917. It 
concerns particularly a part of the clause which deals with 
mines, oil, and gas wells. I am aware that bills raising revenue 
originate in the House of Representatives, but I desire, never- 
theless, to introduce this bill and have it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with a view of having it sent to the Treas- 
ury Department for the opinion of that department as to the 
merits of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3834) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 3, 1917, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 3885) to amend an act entitled “An act to vest in 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia control of street 
parking in said District“; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. STONE; 

A bill (S. 3836) granting an increase of pension to Joseph Vin- 
cent (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3837) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
2 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons 

By Mr. GORE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) to amend section 14 of the 
food-control act by increasing the guaranteed minimum price of 
wheat for the crop of 1918 from 52 to $2.50 per bushel; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

PURCHASE OF OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, day before yes- 
terday there was reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs the bill (S. 3433) requiring the Government to furnish 
uniforms to officers of the Army, and for other purposes. I 
wanted to call up the bill yesterday, but did not have an op- 
portunity. It is a very short measure, and I do not think it 
will lead to any discussion. I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read first, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all uniforms, accouterments, and equipme 
required for any officer of the militar: forces of the United States she shall 
— furnished and neg bag agen an 0 8 3 at cost 

* shall be similar in ag i and vielen for all Scary at tee 
same rank. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘There are one or two amendments that 
I desire to offer to the bill. They nre indicated on the copy I 
send to the desk, and I ask that the Secretary may read them. 
The only purpose is to make it apply to the Navy as well as to 
the Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be 
stated. 

The Secrerary. In line 4, after the word “military” and 
before the word “ forces,” insert the words “ or naval,” so as to 
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read “any officer of the military or naval forces of the United 
States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. After the words “ Secretary of War,” in line 
T, insert the words “ and the Secretary of the Navy.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill requiring the 
Government to furnish uniforms to officers of the Army or Navy, 
and for other purposes.” 

WATERS OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to make a motion to reconsider the vote whereby, 
on September 11, 1917, at the first session of this Congress, the 
Senate indefinitely postponed the bill (S. 1484) ratifying the 
compact and agreement between the States of Oregon and 
Washington regarding concurrent jurisdiction over the waters 
of the Columbia River and its tributaries in connection with 
regulating, protecting, and preserving fish, and that the bill may 
be restored to its former place on the calendar. 

I asked the other day for unanimous consent to have the bill 
reinstated to the calendar, but I am sure that my position was 
wrong. I now ask unanimous consent for permission to file a 
motion to reconsider the vote indefinitely postponing the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the proper course for the Senator to 
pursue would be to ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the bill was indefinitely postponed be reconsidered. I 
think under the rule of the Senate that is the way to proceed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought, in view of the fact that 
there was some objection to it the other day, some one might 
want to discuss the proposition. If it will hasten the matter, I 
make the request as the Senator from Utah suggests, and I hope 
it will be granted. 

Mr. LODGE. That would restore it to the calendar, and I 
see no reason why it should not be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would restore it to the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none. The 
vote is reconsidered unanimously, and, upon the request of the 
Senator from Oregon, the bill goes to the calendar. 


HOUSING OF SHIPYARD EMPLOYEES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3389) to authorize and empower the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporatiop to purchase, lease, requisi- 
tion, or otherwise acquire impro or unimproved land, houses, 
buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and request a conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the conferees on the 
part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. RAN SELL, Mr. Marrix, and Mr. NELSON conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


RAILROAD CONTROL, 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 3752) to pro- 
vide for the operation of transportation systems while under 
Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the unfinished business, Senate bill 
3752, the railroad bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3752) 
to provide for the operation of transportation systéms while 
under Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, 
and for other pu: “ 

Mr. KE obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will cail the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Cammins Gallinger Henderson 
Chamberlain Cu Gerry 5 

Colt Hingham Gore Johnson, E 
Culberson nee Hardwick Johnson, S. Duk. 
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Jénes, N. Mex Nelson Sheppard Swanson 
Jones, Wash. New Sherman Thomas 
Kellogg Norris Simmons Thompson 
Kenyon Nugent Smith, Ariz. 

Kirby Overman ith, Ga Trammell 
Lod. Page Smith, Md Vardaman 
McCumber Phelan Smith, Mich, Watson 
McKellar ttman th, Weeks 
McLean Pomerene Smoot Williams . 
McNary Robinson Sterling Wolcott 
Martin Saulsbury tone 

Myers Shafroth Sutherland 


Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is detained by illness. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James], the junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BECKHAM], and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] 
are detained on official business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the neces- 
sary absence of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
on account of illness in his family. : 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WaAtsuH] is still detained 
from the Senate on account of the state of his health. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Surerps] is detained from the Chamber on business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. : 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, this bill involves the most 
far-reaching and momentous economic transition that has ever 
taken place in so short a time, What effect it will have 
upon our industrial and political structure no one, of course, 
ean accurately tell, but judging from other nations and from 
the political experience in our own country, it can not- be 
anticipated that it will meet with success. But the railroads 
have been taken over under the war power conferred upon 
the President and we are confronted with the necessity of 
making payment for the use of the property thus taken and 
rendering as effective as possible the operation under Govern- 
ment control. It may be said that as the roads have been 
taken over the advisability of so doing is no longer in issue. 
I think, however, as bearing upon the question of the con- 
tinuance of the operation beyond the war, it is worth while 
for us to be fully informed as to the condition of the railroads, 
their accomplishment during the last year, and the necessity, if 
any existed, of taking them over to Government operation. 

It is generally claimed that the railroads had broken down, 
were unable to handle the traffic of the country, and that it was 
necessary for the Government to take over the operation during 
the war, Š 

I should like for a few moments to call the attention of the 
Senate to the actual condition of the railroads of this country 
and the reasons why they have not been able to handle all of 
the traffic, and what their accomplishments have actually been. 
I am not here to claim that our transportation system is per- 
fect; that it can not be improved; or that the laws governing 
the railroads are all they should be. But when the public hopes, 
by the medium of Government operation, to cure all the evils 
resulting from transportation congestion, we are likely to be 
disappointed, and we should look the facts squarely and can- 
didly in the face. F 

We have in this country, all in all, the best system of railroads 
in the world, the cheapest constructed, the lowest capitalization 
per mile—to be sure there are some exceptions to this state- 
ment, but I am speaking generally—the cheapest freight rates, 
and the best service, considering the varied conditions of cli- 
mate, industry, and development, and the necessity for vast in- 
erease in transportation facilities to meet the rapid growth of 
the country. 

Let us for a moment consider the reasons why the railroads, 
as is commonly said, have broken down and have been in the 
last few months unable to handle all traffic in the country ex- 
peditiously : 

From 1807 to 1916 were years of depression in railroad busi- 
ness. Then came the tremendous stimulus, owing to the in- 
crease of our exports on account of the European war—an 
increase whereby our foreign commerce has increased from 
$4,258,504,805 in 1914 to over $8,953,335,185 in 1917. The in- 
crease in railroad traffic from 1915 to 1917 was nearly 50 per 
cent, or, stated in another form, was 135,164,000,000 ton-miles— 
that is, tons hauled 1 mile. According to the latest statistics 
available, this was equal to the entire railway transportation of 
the railroads of Canada, Germany, Great Britain, Russia, France, 
and Austria (excluding Hungary), which was substantially 
137,928,000,000 ton-miles. In addition to this, the railroads have 
moved to cantonments and mobilization points, points on the 
Mexican border, and Atlantic and Gulf ports 2,052,418 troops in 


36,735 passenger cars and 10,640 freight cars, assembled in 
8,603 special trains. The passenger traffic has increased about 
23 per cent in October this year over last, the mail about 6 per 
cent, the parcel post about 14 per cent, and express about 20 
per cent for the year ended June 30, 1917, over the year ended 
June 30, 1916. 

In speaking of the accomplishments of the railroads Secretary 
Baker said: 


I am happy, therefore, to join the Quartermaster General in pointing 
out the 1 service rendered by the tran 
of the country, and I concur also in his statement that “of those who 
are now serving the Nation in this time of stress there are none who 
are doing so more whole-heartedly, unselfishly, and efficiently than the 
railroad officials who are engaged this patriotic work.” 

Again, commenting on troop movements, the Secretary said: 


This 1 illustrates the patriotic cooperation of American rail- 
roads with the Government and also the tremendous capacity of Ameri- 
can railways. 3 

It is not denied, however, that there has been tremendous 
congestion in certain sections of this country. This congestion 
is principally, if not entirely, in the district east of Chicago 
and north of the Ohio River and principally east of Pittsburgh, 
very largely on the lines of the Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and other lines in their immediate territory. The reason is 
that in this great manufacturing and coal-producing country east 
of Chicago came the enormous increase in coal shipments— 
amounting, I believe, to about 50,000,000 tons this year over 
last year—iron and steel, and all manufactured products for 
use in the war. This congestion was further accentuated by 
the fact that the great body of shipping went through the ports 
between New York and Norfolk, and very largely through New 
York City, because the allied nations and the United States 
would not, and I have no doubt could not, send their vessels 
to some distant southern port, and by the further fact that there 
was an inadequate amount of shipping to take the traffic away 
when delivered at these ports. Furthermore, by the impress- 
ment of steamships engaged in the Atlantic coast traffic of the 
Southern Pacific Co., Ocean Steamship Co., and Mallory and 
Clyde Lines, the railroads have been called upon to transport 
962,000 tons of freight in the last half of the calendar year 
which heretofore has been transported by water. The sub- 
stantial closing up of the Panama Canal required the railroads 
to handle over 2,000,000 tons of freight between the Atlantic 
and Pacific which would otherwise have gone by water. To 
move this tonnage would require the monthly use of 46,200 
freight cars and 619 locomotives. 

There was undoubtedly a shortage of motive power and cars. 
The Interstate Commerce Commissioners not only testified but 
as a body reported (p. 20 of record) that from 1907 to 1916 
the number of cars in the country exceeded the demand. Then 
came the increase of business in the latter part of 1916 and the 
tremendous increase in 1917, and cars and locomotives could 
not be purchased, principally for the reason that the Govern- 
ment compelled the locomotive manufacturers to divert engines 
for use in Russia and France and that steel could not he ob- 
tained for the construction of cars on account of the Government 
priority (p. 267 of record). Of course at that time this seemed 
to be necessary, and I have no doubt that the information the 
War Department then had warranted this action. 

Another fact which has very much injured the service of the 
railroads is the loss of men through the selective draft and at- 
tractive offers by munition and Government plants. In some 
cases they have lost as high as 123 per cent of their men, and 
the loss of efficiency is greater than this, because the best 
mechanics and the best men in the railway service have been 
taken, 

One of the principal causes for the congestion is the Govern- 
ment priority orders. This appears by the testimony of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, of the railroad executives, 
and the fact is well known to everybody in Government service. 
It is a most glaring example of abuse of governmental power, 
through separate branches of the service, in no way coordinated. 

Senators will remember that on the 10th day of August, 1917, 
Congress passed a law to regulate commerce, providing as fol- 
lows: 

r in which the United States 
mee 3 President it Authorized if he finds it necessary 
for the national defense and 8 to direct that such traffie or 
such shipments of commodities as, in İs judgment, may be essential to 
the national defense and security shall have preference or priority in 
transportation by any common carrier by railroad, water, or otherwise. 
He may give these directions at and for such times as he may deter- 
mine, and may modify, change, suspend, or annul them, and for an 
such purpose he is hereby authorized to issue orders direct or throug 
such person or persons as he may designate— 3 


And so forth. 

It was the understanding of Congress that after this time 
there would be but one power directing the preference and 
priority in transportation. As a matter of fact, instead of all of 


sportation agencies ` 


1918. 
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the priorities going through Judge Lovett the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the Food Administration, and Fuel Ad- 
ministration were all issuing priority orders, not only through 
the heads of the departments, but commissary: clerks and em- 
ployees scattered all over the country were furnished with blue 
cards to place upon cars to denote a priority or preference ship- 
ment. But, beyond this, these employees gave the cards to 
manufacturers, and manufacturers making a Government pref- 
erence of shipment not only used the cards for the Government 
but for themselves. I quote the statement of Commissioner 
Hall, on pages 54 and 55 of the record: 

Senator KELLOGG. To what extent have the priority orders which 
have been issued by the various departments of the Government inter- 
fered with or congested transportation? 1l notice by the report of Mr. 
McChord, a member of the commission, or, rather, his separate report, 
that there are several Federal agencies authorized by law te issue 
orders or directions with respect to transportation, and that they are 
executing that power. Has that tended to congest traflic? 

Com joner HALL. I think so; yes, sir. 

Senator KELLOGG. You mean that priority orders have been given by 
different departments of the Government which conflict or were un- 
ne Commis 

Commissioner Hatt. I do not mean any priority orders issued by 
the transportation priority director, by Judge Lovett; I do not mean 
that. I mean that in the War oe ent there are at least five bu- 
reaus or boards—I think Gen. Baker said 12 a few days ago—each 
een a ae to direct the kind of munition or 8 that it is Inter- 
ested in which shall receive preference movement. hen there is the 
Shipping Board seeking preference movement for what it is interested 
in; and there is the Navy; and those things frequently conflict. More 
than that. there is a system in vogue of placing in the hands of a 
manufacturer who has a contract for furnishing supplies so-callea 
envelopes that can be used to obtain preference, and those have 
been sometimes quite carelessly used, nyo bly under officers who are 
looking after particular plants, with e result that the volume of 
movement under prefer direction has grown to be very t. 

Now. I do not know it as a fact—if you will paroon hearsay, but it 
comes from a very good source—I understand that quite recently 
something like 75 per cent of What was moving on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was moving under preference directions of some sort. Is 
that so, Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. PATTERSON Yes, sir; east of Pittsburgh. 

Commissioner HALL. If you get 100 per cent preference, then it can 


all move right along: but 1 get 85 per cent preference to be 
— Sr from the remaining 15 per cent it tends to produce con- 
gestion, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. If it will not disturb the Senator, I under- 
stood him to say that the right to issue priority orders was 
exercised by the Fuel Administration, the Food Administra- 
tion, and by the Shipping Board. 


Mr. KELLOGG, Yes; and by the War Department and the 


Navy Department. 
Mr. LODGE. I know about it as to the War and Navy De- 


partments. 
That is what Commissioners Hall and Me- 


Mr. KELLOGG. 
Chord said. 

Mr. LODGE. It is correct, then, according to the testimony 
before the committee, that the Food and Fuel Administrations 
and the Shipping Board were all equally entitled to issue prior- 
ity orders? 

Mr. KELLOGG. According to the testimony of Commissioners 
Hall and McChord they did do it, and there is other testimony 
to the same effect. 

I send to the desk, and ask to have incorporated in my re- 
marks at the end, as an appendix, the testimony of Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt, from which I will read one sentence: 

You can imagine the state of mind of a yardmaster at a terminal, say, 
like en when he was confronted with the freight covered by 
all of these blue envelo: and covered by other orders giving priority 
of transportation to different commodities; he would be a ft subject 
for an insane asylum; he would not know how to get around his work. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the mat- 
ter referred to will be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. Kruttschnitt, a member of the railway 
executive war board, testified that the principal cause of the 
congestion was the cross hauling of coal—because under the 
act of Congress the shipper had a right to designate not only 
where the freight should go, but the route—and the priority and 
preference orders given by the Government. He testified that 
when the flood of preference envelopes threatened to overwhelm 
the railroads they appealed to Judge Lovett, the priority com- 
missioner, for relief, but without avail. Many of these priority 
orders were absolutely unnecessary, each department of the 
Government struggling to get its own material shipped ahead 
of some other department. ‘The result was that thousands of 
freight cars were rushed to a point and tied up because mate- 
rials were shipped in advance of necessity. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield fo the Senator from Ohio? 


— . . — — ee ene ee 


Mr. KELLOGG. I do. i 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply want to add, if I may, to what 
the Senator has already said, that one of the witnesses—I think 
it was Mr. Kruttschnitt—suggested that these tags were often 
given to manufacturers, and the manufacturers would place 
these tags on private shipments as well as on Government ship- 
ments. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; that is true. I have among my papers 
a report from an agent of transportation—I have forgotten what 
he is called—submitting copies of these envelopes that were 
reprinted and used, and notice was given that by telephoning 
to certain departments they could get all the envelopes they 
wished, For instance, 700 cars of material for construction of 
Government buitdings in Washington stood upon the tracks for 
weeks because they could not be unleaded ; anchors were shipped 
under priority orders for ships not yet built, and 1,000 cars 
were tied up carrying shipyard material—I believe it was for 
Hog Island—— 

Mr. GORE. Thirteen hundred. à 

Mr. KELLOGG, Thirteen hundred cars, I understand; which 
could not be unloaded and used faster than about 15 cars a day. 
It shows that a transportation system run by Executive orders, 
through noncoordinated departments, is an absolute impossibil- 
ity. Now, as a matter of fact, in spite of the Sherman law and 
nonpooling law and the laws authorizing the shipper to des- 
ignate the route, and in spite of priority orders unwisely issued, 
railroads did accomplish a great deal during the first six months 
of the war. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to ask the Senator, before passing from 
the subject of priority orders, if it is his intention to state the 
English system with regard to priority orders? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; it was not my intention. The whole 
history of the English operations is available, and I think the 
Senate is pretty familiar with the subject. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator will permit me, I think it ought 
to go in at this point. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I have no objection to the Senator stating it. 

Mr. GORE. The English method, Mr, President, is this: 
They have selected a committee on priority of shipments, made 
up of representatives of the navy and army and other depart- 
ments and organizations, including the industries of the coun- 
try. It requires a unanimous vote on the part of this priority 
committee to grant a preferential order for shipment of any 
commodity; but in case of a deadlock the minister of muni- 
tions stands over and above the priority committee, with 
the power to unlock the situation and grant mandatory orders. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thank the Senator for the information. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I came in after the Senator had started, but 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Oklahoma reminds 
me that it might be well to inquire at this point whether the 
law did not place all this power in the hands of the President? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that it would not be necessary to have a 
committee. The President had power at any time, had he not, 
under the law to change the system in any way that he saw fit, 
by order, or to put some one person in charge and give him 
absolute control of it all? 

Mr, KELLOGG. The President undoubtedly had authority 
under the act of August 10, 1917, to create a single priority 
agent, Now, I apprehend that the way this system developed 
was through action taken under authority of laws providing pref- 
erence and priority for Government shipments. Apparently 
there was already in existence when the law was passed this 
system of obtaining preferences and priorities, and instead of 
abolishing the system in vogue and placing the power in 
the hands of one man or one board it was allowed to continue, 
and the enterprise of each one of these departments in obtain- 
ing priority and preference orders for their shipments was the 
result of the tremendous overburdening and congestion of the 
railroads. 

It appears, as requested by the Council of National Defense, 
that they organized an executive committee of railway heads, 
to represent all the roads and to constantly sit in Washington, 
the expense of which was paid by the railroads. That with 
practically no increase of equipment and with a decrease of men 
they succeeded, by coordination, in handling 20.3 per cent more 
freight traffic in the first six months of the war—April to Sep- 
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tember, 19017 — than the corresponding six months of 1916, and 
50 per cent over the monthly average of 1915. They greatly in- 
creased the car loading, car mileage per day, and train load the 
resultant effect of which was that it increased the ton-miles 
handled per locomotive per month 16 per cent for the six months 
as September 30, 1917, over the corresponding period of 

18. 

Through the acquiescence of the public, and by the consent of 
the State commissions, 28,656,983 unnecessary passenger train 
miles were eliminated, resulting in the saving of 1,800,000 
tons of coal per annum, a release of 570 locomotives, and 2,800 
train and engine men for freight service. 

` This railway committee undoubtedly coordinated the facili- 
ties of various roads and enormously increased the amount 
of transportation. My own opinion is that it was unneces- 
sary to take over the railroads for Government operation, and 
that transportation, in order to be most effective, must pro- 
ceed in its usual and natural channels, without too much arbi- 
trary interference. That all that was necessary for Congress 
to do was to authorize the President to appoint a director or 
agent of the Government, who should haye authority to see 
that the railroads were operated as a unit, in order to facilitate, 
so far as possible, the transportation of those articles absolutely 
necessary to the life of the people and the prosecution of the war, 
and that if the transportation of any class of products or arti- 
cles, such as luxuries, pianos, automobiles, and so forth, be- 
came inadvisable, this transportation could be stopped and pref- 
erence given to necessaries for the Army and the public. That 
this could have been done without material injury to any of the 
railroads, but if they were injured by any such action a tribunal 
might have been created to assess the damage to be paid by the 
Government. As a general proposition, private management is 
far more successful and efficient than management through Gov- 
ernment agencies. The railroads were undoubtedly hampered 
by certain laws and restrictions which should have been abol- 
ished. They should have been supported by Government au- 
thority to operate as a unit, to route freight over lines least 
congested, and to transport the largest amount of materials 
necessary for the maintenance af the public and of the Army. 
Bearing in mind that this congestion was simply in the eastern 
and northeastern territory. I am constrained to believe that 
as great service could have been obtained through the Govern- 
ment’s cooperation as by taking over the entire railroad system 
of the United States and operating it as a Government institu- 
tion. By allowing the railroads to operate their own property 
we would have maintained the personal interest and preserved 
the enterprise that goes with great organizations of this kind. 
One of the most valuable features of a railroad, as in all other 
private enterprises, is the organization and the personal in- 
terest that each employee feels, where there is an opportunity 
for promotion, and the highest position is within his grasp. By 
doing this I believe the Government would have obviated a 
guarantee to the railroads of an income by way of compensation 
for the use of the properties thus taken over. But the Presi- 
dent and his advisers thought otherwise, and I bow to that de- 
cision, and I am going to do, as is my duty, everything I can 
to strengthen and facilitate the Government operation and to 
insure justice to the people and the railroads and the vast army 
of security holders vitally interested in this great measure. 

There are three principal provisions of this bill to which I 
wish to invite the attention of the Senate, and in doing so I 
shall try to state with impartiality the facts and arguments 
pro and con which should appeal to individual Senators. 

This bill was reported, after four weeks of testimony, argu- 
ment, and careful consideration by the committee. It is not 
perfect, but under the circumstances it reflects the best judg- 
ment of the administration and the committee. There are three 
controlling propositions which I desire to discuss. First, the 
compensation to be paid the railroads; second, the manner of 
fixing and regulating rates; and, third, the duration of Gov- 
ernment operation. 

r COMPENSATION TO THE RAILROADS. 


With the varied conditions surrounding the earning capacity, 
capitalization, and financial strength of the railroads, a most 
difficult proposition is presented in prescribing a general rule or 
basis for compensation. The Army appropriation act of August 
29, 1916, provides as follows: 

The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the Secretary 
of War, to take possession and assume control of any system or systems 
of transportation or any part thereof, and to uti the same to the 
exclusion as far as — be necessary of all other traffic thereon for the 
transfer or transportation of troops, war material, and equipment, or 
for such other purposes connected with emergency as may be needful 
or desirable. 

I have cited this act in order that the attention of the Senate 
may be called to the fact that no compensation is there pro- 
vided. ý 


This act undoubtedly constitutes a valid exercise of the war 
power in the President, and the rules of law governing our action 
and the necessity of providing compensation for the use of 
properties during such Government operation are clearly de- 
fined by the Constitution and the decisions of the highest court 
of the land. 

The act failing to provide the means and methods for deter- 
mining compensation, the Constitution imposes an obligation to 
pay just compensation for the use. Unless such compensation 
is implied, the law would be unconstitutional. Congress has 
no power to provide what that compensation shall be. Now, 
remember this: We can not fix the compensation. Congress is 
powerless to do it. We can, however, prescribe a rule, the 
means, or the machinery by which a tribunal shall fix the com- 
pensation. As to each individual railway corporation or system 
of transportation owned and operated as one railroad, the ques- 
tion of what is reasonable compensation is a judicial one which 
may be determined first by an administrative officer or commis- 
sion, with a right of appeal to the courts for final determination. 
It is, therefore, not only a legal necessity for Congress to provide 
the means for determining and paying a just compensation, but 
it is of the highest importance to the country that this should 
be speedily determined. 

The property taken over represents a value of somewhere 
between fifteen and seventeen billions of dollars. It represents 
securities, stocks, and bonds in the hands of the-public of sub- 
stantially $16,500,000,000. The exact amount is difficult to 
determine by reason of what is known as intercorporate hold- 
ings. In making these figures the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has eliminated stocks of one road held by another, and 
aca econ given the amount of securities in the hands of the 
public. 

Mr. THOMPSON. 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Does that estimate include the short-line 
railroads? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I believe it includes all railroads. 

Mr. THOMPSON. All the railroads of the country? 

Mr. KELLOGG. All railroads. As thus determined, the rail- 
roads represent a stock and bond issue of $16,710,000,000, as of 
June 30, 1916, and a book investment of $17,380,000,000, as of 
December 31, 1917. These figures have been furnished by the 
statistician for the Interstate Commerce Commission. The in- 
terest and dividends upon these securities come due at various 
periods during each year and must be paid in order to maintain 
the stability of this vast investment. 

The President and the Secretary of the Treasury, and every- 
body who appeared before the committee, realized, and many of 
them urged with great force, the necessity (at this time of great 
strain on our financial institutions) of maintaining the security 
of this railroad investment. It is not a question of the Govern- 
ment maintaining the securities of any industry. The Govern- 
ment owes no obligation to maintain securities. It is a question, 
however, of the Government taking the property and using it 
for Government purposes, and the obligation to pay for the use 
and the duty of maintaining the stability of securities are co- 
existent. These securities in various forms are in the hands 
of millions of our citizens. There is scarcely a bank, trust com- 
pany, savings bank, or insurance company in this country 
which has not a large investment, either as owner or pledgee of 
railway securities. It is estimated that 32} per cent of the 
assets of the Connecticut savings banks consist of railroad se- 
curities, and undoubtedly a very large percentage of all the 
savings banks and insurance companies are in the same posi- 
tion. In 1915 it was estimated that $818,000,000 of railroad 
securities were held by mutual savings banks alone. A further 
decline in these securities (which ought to be the best invest- 
ment in the country) would threaten a public disaster. 

The committee was therefore faced with two propositions— 
either to create a tribunal to take up each railway separately 
and, upon a hearing, to determine the value of the use during 
Government operation, or to authorize the President to speedily 
agree with the railroads on some fair basis which would not 
involve long litigation, with a provision that if no agreement 
could be made with any railroad company the compensation 
should be determined by a tribunal to be appointed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with a right of appeal to the 
Court of Claims. 

You will readily see that if we had adopted the first proposi- 
tion it would have been years before any tribunal could have 
thus determined the value of the use of each and every system of 
railroads and have arrived at a fair and reasonable rental value. 
The Government operation would have been ended long before 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
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this could have been accomplished. In order to expedite this 
determination, the latter proposition was adopted by the com- 
mittee, and the committee was unanimous in desiring some 
speedy determination of this question. It was, of course, im- 
possible for the committee, as it is impossible for Congress, to 
take each road separately, hear testimony as to the value of 
its use, and fix a compensation, Nor could this be done legally. 

The most we. could do was to prescribe a plan with a maxi- 
mum above which the President could not go. 

Section 1 of the bill, in substance, authorizes the President 
to agree with the carriers and to guarantee to each an income, 
called the “standard return,” not exceeding the average of the 
net operating income for the three years of 1915, 1916, and 
1917, with an allowance of a percentum, to be fixed by the 
President, covering the cost of additions and betterments, less 
retirements and road extensions made during the six months 
between June 30 and December 31, 1917. (That is the three 
years ending June 30, and the President was authorized to allow 
a percentage upon the net betterments and additions made be- 
tween June 30 last and December 31.) The Government to 
have all income above this guaranteed compensation and to 
maintain the properties in their present condition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In order to discern clearly the point -the 
Senator from Minnesota has just stated, that the Government is 
entitled to all the income above the amount named—that is, the 
guaranteed net operating income—did the Senator mean just 
that, or did he mean that the Government was entitled to all the 
operating income above? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The net operating income, I should have 
said to be accurate. I thank the Senator. This basis was rec- 
ommended by the President and his advisers, by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The President undoubtedly had the advice of the commission 
and other technical experts upon this question. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has for years been dealing with the 
question of rates, gross and net income of railways, main- 
tenance, betterments, and capitalization. No body of men in 
this country whose opinion could be taken is so well equipped 
to recommend an equitable basis for compensation as is the 
commission, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield? 

Mr. KELLOGG, I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was present at nearly every hearing of 
the committee on this subject, and I do not remember any rec- 
ommendations of the Interstate Commerce Commission as such 
in behalf of the standard which was proposed by the President. 
One of the Interstate Commerce Commissioners had very much 
to do with the formation of the bill and undoubtedly recom- 
mended that standard, and I have no doubt that there are some 
other members of the commission who concurred with him, but 
I do not think that the commission has recommended any such 
proposition, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I understand the Interstate 
Commerce Commission first made recommendations to Congress. 
During the session of the committee the chairman of the commit- 
tee asked the Interstate Commerce Commission as a body to take 
the bill proposed by Mr. Anderson, one of the members, and to 
make criticisms and suggest any changes which they thought 
should be made. The commission did so as a body, and as 
I read their letter, which the Senate is entitled to read—I have 
not time to read it now—I take it to be a recommendation of 
this bill with the amendments they suggested, except as to one 
or two points upon which they declined to pass any opinion, 
one of them involving the question as to what body should regu- 
late the rates. I have not time now to read that letter, and I 
shall ask to have the Senators themselves read it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the letter will be read by Senators. 
TI do not construe it in the way just stated by the Senator from 
Minnesota. I remember very distinctly that Mr. Anderson 
told the committee, it is my memory, that the question of com- 
pensation had not been considered by the commission as a 
commission, whatever might be the views of some of its indi- 
vidual members. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is true. When Mr. Anderson appeared 
before the committee and testified, he stated that he was not 
speaking for the commission. At that time the commission had 
not considered the question of compensation or the other provi- 
sions of the bill, but subsequently the chairman of the com- 
mittee asked the commission to submit their recommendations 
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in respect of the bill and this was done. Their report can be 
submitted to the Senate and will, no doubt, be so submitted by 
the chairman. A : 

i or ac That was after Commissioner Anderson had 
es 5 

Mr. KELLOGG. It was after Commissioner Anderson had 
testified. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I wish the Senator would follow that state- 
ment a little further. The Senator, of course, has redd the 
letter. The commission did recommend the so-called standard 
return as a fair basis of compensation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. They did not make any suggestion about 
that section at all. Now, under the interstate commerce act, 
the duty is imposed upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to recommend appropriate legislation to Congress from time to 
time, and the commission had previous to that time recommended 
that the railroads of the country be either taken over under Gov- 
ernment operation or that Congress should change the law with 
respect to coordinating the railroads. i 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 
me, the question as to the attitude of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission came up on the very point he is now making. A 
member of the commission acting in another capacity than as 
commissioner was instrumental in the draft of the bill as it 
came to us as an administration bill. The committee was 
anxious to know what was the opinion of the commission as to 
the bill, knowing that they perhaps were the best posted as to 
the matter in hand and were more competent perhaps than any 
other body to advise in respect of the proposed legislation, and 
in sending my request to them I asked that they make the report 
as an official body in reference to the bill. I, like the Senator 
who is now addressing the Senate on this subject, was of the 
opinion that where they did not recommend any change it was 
to be inferred that they acquiesced in the proposition as now 
contained in the bill, because, had they objected or had they 
reason to think that it was not the proper basis, it was mani- 
festly their duty, as an official body asked for an opinion, to 
have stated what their objection might be. : 

Mr, CUMMINS. I will deal with the communication of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission later. I only want to make 
my own position clear now. I do not believe the letter contains 
any recommendation either expressly or inferentially upon the 
matter of compensation, and I know that one member of the 
commission has told me since that it was not the purpose—not 
his purpose anyhow—to make a recommendation with regard 
to compensation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The commission considered the whole bill 
and specifically excepted the provisions they did not wish to 
recommend, and I think from the reading of their letter the 
Senate will conclude that the fair inference is that it is a recom- 
mendation of the whole bill with the amendments suggested. 
The Senate, however, is entitled to the opinion of the com- 
mission. 

Mr. President, I think it may be useful in determining 
whether the basis adopted by the committee was a fair one to 
consider the various bases suggested by different men who 
appeared before the committee and made recommendations. 
The committee heard representatives of commercial organiza- 
tions, certain experts, members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Secretary of the Treasury, and anyone who 
desired to be heard. 

BASIS OF VALUE OF STOCK. 


Many bases were suggested to the committee and discussed 
by it, but while all have some good points, none seemed, on the 
whole, to be so reasonable and practical as the one adopted. 

I say seemed,“ for it was the opinion of the majority of the 
committee, 

A basis suggested and discussed to some extent was that the 
market value of the stocks and bonds of all the railways be 
taken, allowing a percentage of income on this value, The ob- 
jections to this plan were principally that the stocks fluctuate 
in the market and frequently do not represent the real value 
of the property, to say nothing about the value of the use. 
Stocks often reflect in the market the amount of the dividends, 
so that if a property was skinned to pay dividends the market 
price would be high and the real value and earning capacity 
much less. 

Then also stocks depend often upon speculative values, a 
bull or bear market, and many other considerations not here 
necessary to mention. To illustrate: It appeared by an investi- 
gation by the commission that in 1912 the value of all the 
railroad stocks, as near as the commission could estimate it, 
was 110.08 per cent of par; in 1915, 94.6 per cent; and in 
1917, 79.03 per cent, although the roads’ gross and net earnings 
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continued to increase and were greater in 1916 and 1917 than 
in 1915, 

I should remark here, .of course, that the commission simply 
made this computation by taking the market value of those stocks 
quoted on the New York exchange, and of course it is not abso- 


lutely accurate. No computation could be made that would be 
absolutely accurate, but this is a fair indication of the value of 
the stocks, 

Mr. CUMMINS. But if the Senator will permit me, there 
is another fact to be taken into consideration there, namely, 
that these market quotations, taking the high point and the 
low point in a year, did not include all the railroads’ stock of 
the country, only those which were dealt in upon the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Mr. KELLOGG, That is true. I so stated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are a great many of the poorer stocks 
that are not dealt in upon the exchange at all, 

Mr. ROBINSON, It is also true that as to particular roads, 
it appeared in the hearings that when their earning capacity 
was greater their stocks were comparatively the lowest. 

Mr, KELLOGG. Yes; because those roads being conserva- 
tively managed would pay a small dividend and would invest 
a large amount of their surplus in property. The stocks of 
such a road would be comparatively low, but as to a road that 
put all of its income into dividends, Wall Street estimated the 
value of the stock according to the amount of dividends. My 
recollection is, and T am speaking now from memory, that the 
commission's statement was based upon the par value of the 
railroad stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange, and 
this was made up on the basis of about 75 per cent of all 
railroad stocks. It is a fair Illustration, however, that as the 
earnings increased the value of the stock declined. 

Then, again, no basis for payment of interest upon the value 
of the stocks could be determined by Congress, because many 
roads pay no dividends and others pay large dividends. The 
Congress could not determine the rate of dividend which would 
be a fair rental value of the property. 

Some roads pay a moderate dividend and use the balance 
of their surplus for improvement of their property, and there 
is no uniform basis for such investments. If this basis was 
adopted, it would have to be determined by some official or 
body of officials pursuant to inquiry into each case. 


BASIS OP ACTUAL VALUE OF PROPERTY, 


Another basis considered was that the actual value of each 
railroad property be taken, fixing the rate of income on this 
value. This determination was impossible. As the Senate 
well knows, in 1912 Congress passed an act authorizing and 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to determine 
the physical valuation of property of common carriers, involv- 
ing the cost of reproduction and the present value of each rail- 
road. The commission has been working upon this for four 
years, but reported to our committee that it would be about 
three years before it could be finished, and that no ‘property 
had yet been valued, so the commission could give us no 
real information as to the present actual yalue of railroad 
properties, 


BASIS OF ORIGINAL CASH INVESTMENT. 


Another basis suggested was that the amount of cash which had 
been invested in the railroads under the charters of each com- 
pany be determined, paying a reasonable rate of interest fixed 
by Congress upon this cash investment. I think everyone knows 
that this is an impossible task. Many railroads were built in 
the early days by contracting companies, which companies re- 
ceived a lump sum in stocks and bonds of the railroad for the 
construction, and no one can determine the actual cost of such 
property. Again, many of these properties paid no interest or 
dividend to investors for many years. Some of them were fore- 
closed, went through receiverships several times, capitalization 
was reduced and additional money invested, and there is no 
way of determining the cost of property except from the books 
of the companies. 

If the taking over of the property by the Government had 
been permanent, the problem would be much simpler, for a tri- 
bunal could be established to find the present value of all the 
property of each company, and the Government would pay the 
sum thus determined. But the taking over is only temporary. 
It is simply a taking over and use of the property during the 
war and for a reasonable period thereafter, and the problem is 
to determine the value of the use, and determine it as speedily 
as possible, because it will not do to allow this determination 
to be suspended by years of litigation. 

There were many other suggestions, but the foregoing will 
illustrate the difficulties confronting the committee, 


PLAN FINALLY ADOPTED, 


Let us come now to a consideration of the plan finally adopted. 
There is reason in the proposition that property devoted to a 
public service is worth simply what it will earn. It may be 
earning too much, in which case the power of public supervision 
may rightfully and justly be invoked to reduce its earnings or 
to provide such rates for its service as will accomplish this end, 
But, after all, it can only be worth what it will earn to its 
owners, because it can not be disconnected from such use, for 
a railroad can not be scrapped and its material sold. It can 
not voluntarily cease to perform its public functions, whether it 
pays or not, and therefore the only way to use the property is 
to make it earn a net income. 

There is also force in the argument that as all the rates are 
now being fixed by public authority, the earnings of the prop- 
erties are the best evidence of the value of their use. I may 
say, in passing, that the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
a report made within a year or two, stated that as the power 
to fix rates had been in the commission for something like 10 
years they thought it was a fair conclusion to say that the rates 
now in force as a whole were fair and reasonable, and would 
be so considered by the commission. I am not saying that some 
of them are not too high. That would be the inevitable result 
in a vast rate structure such as we have in this country. I do not 
say that this is a conclusive rule, because undoubtedly some prop- 
erties are earning more than a just compensation, taking into 
consideration alone the cost or value of the investment, while 
others are earning less, Some railroads are fortunately situ- 
ated as to location, cost of construction, density of population, 
and other advantages which give them a large earning capacity, 
while other competing lines, less fortunately situated, do not 
earn a reasonable income on the investment. This is inevitable 
under our system of individual ownership and competition be- 
tween railway lines. It grows out of a system and is a part 
of those great competitive activities which have made the devel- 
opment of this country the marvel of the age. : 

Another factor which must be taken into consideration is that 
the taking over is only temporary. A guaranty by the Govern- 
ment of a permanent income on an investment would be reason- 
able at a very much lower rate, like a Government bond. In 
such a case the Government not only agrees to pay the interest 
on the bonds, but to pay the principal also. In this case the 
Government simply agrees to pay a certain income during the 
indefinite period of Government control, The guaranty is only 
for the period of the war and a short time thereafter, and, 
therefore, it should, as near as possible, represent the earning 
capacity of the roads over a reasonable term of years. The 
President is authorized to agree with the railroads upon a guar- 
anty of a maximum of the average net earnings of the years 
1915, 1916, and 1917, ending July 1. This was as follows: 


[Railroads of class 1 Include all the railroads having a gross earning 
capacity of over 81,000,000. 


$683, 104, 833 
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The commission took railroads of classes 2 and 3, which in- 
volved a good deal of work, and made an estimate of one year, 
applying the same percentage of increase for 1916 and 1917 for 
the other years. The commission reported to us that the maxi- 
mum guaranty which the President was authorized to make to 
all of the railroads in the United States was $935,000,000, which 
is about $100,000,000 less than their best year, namely, 1917. 

Extending the above basis for arriving at the average net rail- 
way operating income so as to include classes 2 and 3, the average 
$896.259,264 becomes approximately $935,000,000 for all carriers. 

To this should be added the income on investments in the 
property made from June 30, to December 31, 1917, estimated at 
$130,403,315, on which the President is authorized to allow in- 
terest. If 5 per cent is allowed, it would amount to about 
$6,500,000; total, $941,500,000, 

Of course, out of this the railroads must pay their war excess- 
profits tax, which was estimated by the commission to be some- 
where between fifty and ninety million dollars. Of course, this 
tax is borne by the stockholders. The railroads should be 
taxed exactly in the same manner as are all other corporations 
engaged in business in this country, and the war tax, of course, 
should be assessed against the stockholders, to be deducted 
from this net guaranty; and it is so provided in the bill. So 
the figures which I shall submit showing the per cent this 
guaranty represents upon the railway capital of the country and 
upon the book value of the railway assets ef the country will 
include taxes before deduction, The gross figure of $941,000,000 
is taken and applied to all the railroads in the country. í 
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Mr. LODGE. Does that include the fixed charges? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is the net after taking out all charges. 

Mr. LODGE. After deducting all fixed charges? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is the net operating income of the 
railroads—the average net operating income for the last three 
years after paying fixed charges. 

Mr. LODGE. And paying interest? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; not after paying interest, but only after 
paying operating expenses. Out of this $941,000,000 the rail- 
roads must pay, first, their excess-profits tax; second, their in- 
terest; and third, whatever dividends they have averaged for 
the last three years, Then they must use whatever balance 
they have for the betterment or improvement of their prop- 
erty, and they can only pay the average dividends declared for 
the last three years. : 

Mr. GORE. What is the amount of the interest? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The interest on their bonds is about $450,- 


000,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Are the local taxes, which amount to some- 
thing like one hundred and thirty-five or one hundred and forty 
million dollars a year, deducted? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The local taxes are part of their operating 
expenses, which are first deducted, but the Federal excess-profits 
taxes, of course, are not deducted, being paid by the stock- 
holders. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President, did I understand correctly the 
answer of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] to the 
interpolation of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] to be 
that out of the nine hundred and odd million dollars of earn- 
ings payments of the interest on obligations of these railroads 
must be met? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; my recollection is—and I will correct 
it if I find that I am not speaking accurately—that the interest 
- charges of the railroads are about $450,000,000, which comes 
out of this guaranty. The balance, after paying taxes, may be 
applied to dividends, betterments, and improvements, which I 
shall discuss later. The railroads annually have paid dividends 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred and seventy-five 
million dollars. They have paid less in the last two or three 
years than they paid at an earlier period. 

It is claimed by the railroads that the three years selected 
are not fair to them, because 1915 was an extremely poor year, 
and it is claimed by some members of the committee that they 
are more than fair, because 1916 and 1917 were very good years. 
It is true that in the year 1915 the earnings—with perhaps one 
exception, to wit, 1914—were the lowest since 1900, based on the 
net operating income to property investment or total capital 
obligations. 

I am inclined to think, after consultation with the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, especially with the 
expert statistician, that 1915 was the lowest year since the year 
1900. I send to the desk, and ask to have incorporated in my 
remarks, a statement formulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission showing the relation of net operating income to 
property investment for the years 1900 to 1917. In 1915 it 
seems to have been 4.09 per cent; in 1914 it was 4.19 per cent; 
and the figures range all the way from that up to 61 per cent 
in 1917. The percentage for 1917, however, is an estimate, 
because the reports of the railroads for the calendar year 1917 
have not all been received. 

I ask at this point that the table referred to may be placed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


RETURN ON PROPERTY INVESTMENT. 


The annual report of Interstate Commerce Commission dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1917 (pp. 36, 37), shows relation of operating income (not net 


operating income) to property investment as follows: 


Years ended June 30— Per cent. Years ended June 30— Percent, 


1900 0 4.52 
1901. 4.69 
1902. 5.02 
1903. 5.19 
190272 4.83 19¹˙UUU—UU 
1905.. 5.10 
1906. . 5.58 
1907 5.61 
4.78 


Lowest in period. 


+ Estimated. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I also ask that there be incorporated in my 
remarks a. memorandum: showing the gross dividends paid. by 
all the railroads of the country for the years 1912 to 1916, 
inclusive. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the mat- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
ITEM III. 


Information called for: Table showing aggregate dividends paid by 
all railroads in each of the said years and average for the period. stat- 


rately. 
on: Can not be given for 1917. Would suggest that the 
aggregate only for all class 1 roads be given for each year 1912 to 
1916, ending June 30, and the detail by roads for one year. Dividends 
declared, not actual ents, bave been used as the only measure of 
the effect in the year’s in Ine account. 

Nore.—See note under Nem I. 


Aggregate dividends declared—Class 1 roads. 


Year ended— Amount. 
Ait BE %%% ⁵⁰ͥmm vans $306, 070, 530 
June 30, 1918. 1, 936, 371 
June 30, 1915... 259, 809, 520 
June 30, 1914... 376, 098, 785 
June 30, 1913... 322, 300, 405 
aer ⁰ꝙ T T TA TTT 339, 964, 855 


See accompanying statement, which includes similar information, by roads, for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1916. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It appears that in 1912 in round figures the 
railroads paid $339,000,000 in dividends; in 1914, which was a 
poor year, they paid $376,000,000, but of course the earnings 
which paid the dividends in 1914 were mostly made the year 
before; that in 1915 dividend payments went down to $259,000,- 
000; in 1916 they amounted to $281,000,000, and for the calendar 
year 1916, $306,000,000. While the railroads were making more 
money in 1916 and 1917, they were manifestly putting more 
money into their property and paying less in dividends. To be 
sure, a great many of the railroads, standard lines, paid the 
same dividend year after year, like the New York Central, the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the Pennsylvania. 
The latter paid 6 per cent, the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern 7 per cent each, and the New York Central 5 per cent. Those 
were regular dividend-paying lines, but some roads did not pay 
dividends after the poor years of 1913, 1914, and 1915. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted a 
suggestion in that connection, in order that we may be able to 
give proper effect to any statement of net profits or of moneys 
that shall be passed to surplus, we must bear in mind that the 
purchasing power of the dollar or of that surplus to-day is only 
about 60 per cent of what it was a year or two ago. That was 
developed in the course of thé hearings. There was some infor- 
mation given showing the relative cost of freight cars, of pas- 
senger cars, of locomotives, and it was demonstrated that the 
price of equipment of this kind is nearly twice what it was two 
years ago. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is correct. The $941,000,000 of net 
operating revenue to be used for the payment of interest and 
dividends and to provide betterments and improvements, of 
course, does not mean what it did a few years ago. So far 
as interest upon securities is concerned, it means the same 
thing, because the loser is the man who collects the interest; 
but, so far as dividends are concerned, of course the stock- 
holder does not get actually as much as he used to get, and so 
far as betterments and improvements are concerned, it takes 
twice as much money to buy the material to improve the railroad 
to-day as it took five years ago. So we must consider that as a 
very important factor in this question. I do not think we 
should guarantee a greater income on that account, because 
everyone must bear his loss because of the depreciation of 
currency, and the committee did not take that into consider- 
ation in authorizing the guaranty; but the consideration sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, however, is a very important 


factor. 

Inability to get ships for the transportation of our products, 
and the effect of the war, greatly depressed railroad earnings. 
This is particularly true in Southern States, where the cotton 
crop could not be marketed and the railroads suffered very 
greatly on that account. . 

Another thing must be also considered in connection with this 
subject. The guaranty which this bill authorizes the Presi- 
dent to make to the railroads as a maximum is the average of 
the net earnings for those three years. 

We are not guaranteeing to each of the railroads the income 
that this maximum provides; we are simply providing a maxi- 
mum, as I shall show later, beyond which the President can not 
go. He can go below that as far as he pleases, or as far as the 
railroads will accept it; and if any one railroad is receiving 
too much (as some very fortunately situated lines undoubtedly 
are, as I shall show you), the President is not required by this 
bill to guarantee the maximum amount; in fact, Congress could 
not provide for any maximum or minimum amount that should 
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be guaranteed to the railroads; we could simply provide that he 
should not make an agreement going above that amount. The 
railroads may or may not accept it, as they see fit. This would be 
fair to the railroads if the capital invested in 1915, 1916, and 1917 
was the same as the capital investment during the time of the 
Government operation. But there was invested by the railroads 
between 1914 and 1916, $795,043,061. In other words, the capital 
which earned the income of 1916 was $795,000,000 more than 
the capital which earned the income of 1915; but it is the amount 
in dollars which we take, and we do not increase it to make up 
the extra capital which was invested in the lines. It is a fact 
also that between June 30, 1914, and June 30, 1917, the railroads 
invested in their properties $1,172,669,161. Considering the fact 
that 1915 was an extremely low year in net earnings and, further, 
that there had been an investment in the property of these large 
sums between 1914 and 1916, I am inclined to think that it is 
a fair offset to the very prosperous years of 1916 and 1917. A 
longer period than three years was suggested by some who ap- 
peared before the committee. There are objections to taking 
a long period, because, from year to year, there Is an average 
investment in the railroads from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000, 
and unless the earnings-of the earlier years were increased in 
proportion to the added capital, it would not be a fair basis for 
the value of the use during Government operation, The entire 
standard return, allowing nothing for betterments and improve- 
ments, is equal to 5.19 per cent on the property investment, as 
shown on the books of the railroads, amounting to $17,380,000,000, 
and it is 5.63 per cent on the total capitalization of all the rail- 
roads—that is, stocks and bonds—amounting to 816.710.630.327. 
As the average interest on the bonds of railroads is not quite as 
large as the 5.19 per cent or 5.63 per cent mentioned, if the interest 
was first deducted and all the balance applied on total stocks of 
railways, it would be more than this. Assuming the value of 
the property to be either the investment value shown on the 
books or the face of the stocks and bonds, of course, this re- 
turn would be small, because it would allow no surplus for in- 
vestment in betterments and improvements. It is said, how- 
ever, that the investment in property, as shown on the books of 
the railroads, is entirely unreliable, and, to a great extent, this 
is undoubtedly true. It is a fact, however, that for the last 10 
years the Interstate Commerce Commission has regulated the 
accounts of railroads so as to accurately show the amount in- 
vested in betterments, improvements, extensions, and new rail- 
way properties, and during that time $4,500,000,000, or a little 
over 25 per cent, of the entire book value of the railways, has 
been invested. It is a fact, more in early days than in late 
years, in the construction of railroads in the country, the book 
value, as shown by the accounts, was generally the face of the 
stock and bonds issued and that in many instances these stocks 
and bonds did not represent actual cash invested. 

For instance, a construction company would be organized 
which would agree to build road A for so many bonds and so 
much stock; and everybody knows that in the early days 
usually the stock was a bonus for building the road. Much of 
the inflation introduced in railway accounts in this way has been 
eliminated through receiverships, foreclosures, reorganizations, 
and by additional money put into the properties. There are 
undoubtedly some railroads which are excessively overcapi- 
talized, like the Chicago & Alton, Kansas City Southern, and 
other lines. No one denies that. There are many that are 
undercapitalized, and whether the most accurate investigation 
which can be made will show that the total value of railroad 
properties exceeds or is under total capitalization no one can 
tell. I might say that it is my own judgment that it will be 
found, if the railroads of this country are revalued, that their 
value is a figure not far from their present capitalization. As 
I say, there are many railroads—and I will mention a few of 
them—which are very much undercapitalized. There are those 
who advocate that railroads should be allowed 5 per cent or 6 
per cent on the actual money invested, and that the Government 
should ascertain the exact or approximate investment. How- 
ever, the public will never buy railroad stocks, subject to the 
fluctuations and hazards of such securities, when they realize 
more for their money by loaning it out on good security at an 
equal rate of income. 

The railroad systems of this country, which were built before 
the country was settled and industries developed, would never 
have been built under such conditions. We must remember 
that European railroads were built after the country was fully 
settled and industry largely developed. With us the railroad 
was the pioneer, pushing its way into the wilderness before the 
country was settled and industries developed. I went to Min- 
nesota 53 years ago by railway, steamship, stagecoach, and. ox 
team. At that time there was not a mile of railroad west of the 
Missouri River. Yet in this short space of time, in the life of 
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nations, that country has been developed, peopled with millions 
of progressive, virile men and women, traversed by lines of 
railroad, and filled with great centers of industry. Who be- 
lieves this could have been done if the only reward the in- 
vestors received would be 5 per cent or 6 per cent on the money 
invested, if the railroads should be fortunate enough to earn it, 
and nothing, if they were not? I am, and have been for many 
years, earnestly in favor of the Federal Government establishing 
a uniform system to regulate the issue of railway stocks and 
bonds. It would prevent such abuses as in the Chicago & Alton 
case, and others, and render such seenrities a better investment. 
But no one is going back to examine the accounts of railroads 
to determine how much of the stocks and bonds is represented 
by actual cash. 

One of the serious problems encountered in this bill is that 
this standard return is not vided equally between all rail- 
roads so as to be a uniform payment on investment or capitali- 
zation, The net earnings of the ronds vary, some pay no divi- 
dends and the dividend-paying roads vary a great deal; and it 
has been said before the committee that this guaranty would 
give some of the roads a very large income while others would 
receive a small one. As I have said before, this is the inevitable 
result of our competitive system of separate corporations and 
ownerships. Some, like the Burlington, the Pennsylvania, and 
other roads, have short lines, advantageously located, cheaply 
constructed through densely populated communities, yielding 
heavy traffic, while others are less fortunately situated, and 
rates which would yield one an exceedingly small income would 
pay the other a large one. 

But, as I said before, we must not forget that this authoriza- 
tion to the President is merely of a maximum. He is not 
obliged to allow, and I suppose he will not allow, a railroad a 
guaranty which will give it an excessive ineome. 

But if we are to concede that the earning eapacity is not a 
reasonable basis for the value of the use of the properties, I 
know of no way to arrive at an accurate rental value without 
years of investigation and litigation. It is said that the stand- 
ard return, after paying interest on the bonds of all the railroads 
in the country and after deducting an estimated $70,000,000 ex- 
cess-profits tax, would pay about 7.15 per cent on the net capital 
Stock; I mean net capital stock outstanding in the hands of the 
publie. Before deduction of this excess-profits tax it would 
amount to about 8.26 per cent. But this, of course, would allow 
nothing for betterments and improvements, which represents 
one of the most important questions in railroad management. 
Every year the railroads in this country must spend millions 
of dollars in betterments and improvements in erder to properly 
serve the public. Many of these betterments and improvements 
are such that they will not pay a return on the investment, such 
as new stations, elevation of tracks, safety appliances, elevated 
or depressed crossings, and very many other improvements. 
Take the Pennsylvania Railroad as an illustration. It appeared 
in the hearing that it has in the last 10 years invested about 
$350,000,000 ont of surplus in betterments and improvements 
and about $150,000,000 out of new capital. Of these improve- 
ments the Hudson River tunnel and the New York Station, as 
well as the track elevations which that company has made to 
a very great extent, have undoubtedly cost more than 
$200,000,000; and yet these improvements would yield little, if 
any, revenue. 

Now, that is true all over this country. The public is con- 
stantly demanding and is entitled to better stations, elevated 
tracks in cities, and so forth; yet those stations and those 
tracks do not yield any revenue at all to the company, and 
they should be paid for out of a reasonable surplus over and 
above a fair income to the stockholders. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I assume that it will not 
break in on the course of the Senator’s remarks if I make a 
suggestion at this point. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Not at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Union Station at St. Louis is not per- 
mitted by the proprietary lines to pay anything more than 
maintenance. Dividends can not be paid on the vast expendi- 
tures in connection with that station. That has been decided, 
as no doubt the Senator is aware, in adjudicated cases, and the 
practice is followed very scrupulously by the proprietary lines. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Why, Mr. President, in Chicago to-day they 
are preparing to erect a station, which is badly needed, at a 
cost of millions of dollars. It will not add a dollar of revenue 
to the railroads’ earnings, and if we are going to maintain the 
great railroad systems of this country properly to serve the 
public they must be allowed something more than dividends 
upon their stock. One of the weaknesses of the English system. 
has been that the English railroads have to a much greater 
extent than in this country paid ont their entire income to 
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their stockholders. I do not say they have paid it all out, but 
they have paid out a very much greater per cent, and they 
haye cupitalized improvements and betterments until the Eng- 
lish railways to-day are capitalized away beyond what fs reason- 
able, and the stocks of English railways: in the last 10 years 
have reflected in their downward course that bad practice of 
capitalizing improvements and property investments which will 
not earn any interest upon the cost. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if it will not interrupt the 
Senator 

Mr. KELLOGG, Not at all. 

Mr, WATSON. My recollection is that the English railroads 
are capitalized at $275,000 a mile and the American railroads 
at a shade under $70,000 per mile, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think the American railroads are capi- 
talized at about $62,000 per mile. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But I am not sure of those figures. I have, 
however, examined the railroad statistics of the world very 
carefully, and, generally speaking, our railroads are capital- 
ized at less per mile than most of the railroads of the world, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that item I should like to make this further suggestion: Re- 
ferring to the cost of $274,000 per mile in England, text-writers 
and reports from Parliament say that the original cost was 
largely caused by getting authority from Parliament to build 
the roads, I should like to add that comparison and put it 
alongside the railroad, conditions in our own country, showing 
that it is not as bad as it might appear to be. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The further statement ought to be made in 
‘that connection that most of the English roads, or practically 
all of them, are double-track or multiple-track, so that the 
comparison. does not mean all that it would seem to mean upon 
the simple statement, 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; it does not; but making an actual com- 
parison per mile of track, of course our railroads cost very 
much less. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. These improvements and betterments which 
do not yield revenue can not or ought not to be capitalized, and 
a railroad must retain a surplus amount of income over and 
above a reasonable dividend to make such improvements. It 
is my opinion that it is much better railway economics that some 
surplus be ullowed over and above reasonable dividends to make 
improvements and betterments, and not to allow those improve- 
ments to be capitalized. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kring in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Ido: 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Minnesota state ex- 
actly what he means by “ capitalizing”? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that if Congress would take the 
whole railway situation of the country, determine that the 
capitalization now is fair, or determine what is fair, and pro- 
vide a system for controlling future capitalization,. it should 
not permit those improvements made out of surplus and beyond 
reasonable dividends to be capitalized or used as the basis for 
inereasing rates. That is what I mean, exactly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Im connection with the point just stated 
if must be borne in mind that in Great Britain they permit stock 
to be issued for these betterments and improvements. In this 
country some roads issue stock for betterments and improve- 
ments made out of the earnings—some do not—but they all 
insist that the public shall pay rates that will return interest 
upon these added values. So the result is capitalization, no 
matter whether capital stock be issued for the values or not, 
So far as the public is concerned it is asked to pay for the 
added value, and I am very glad to hear the Senator from 
Minnesota say that he thinks the money that is contributed 
toward capital by those to whom service is rendered and out 
of which betterments and extensions are made should not be the 
basis for additional returns, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thank the Senator from Iowa. Of course 
we can not stop in this bill to work out any elaborate scheme 
of control of capitalization and rate regulation, and we have not 
attempted it. The bill dees contain a clause, however, which 
I may ask the indulgence of the Senate at some later time to 
discuss: briefly, that betterments and improvements made out of 
surplus during the continuance of the war or Government 
control shall not be used to increase the guaranteed rate of in- 
come. That is a question, however, I shall wish to discuss 
separately, 


It is sufficient to say here that under this bill any part of the 
guaranteed income which the President may give to any rail- 
road, over and above the rate of dividends invested in the prop- 
erty, can not be used during the Government control to increase 
the income of the railroad thus guaranteed, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, KELLOGG. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I shall not interrupt the Senator much fur- 
ther, but I think it would lead to a better understanding of 
the matter if I would point out that the part of the bill to which 
he refers, and which meets with my entire concurrence, is im- 
perfect in that it saves the public from the additional imposi- 
tion during the period of Federal control, but when the roads 
pass back to their owners then they are permitted to use these 
very betteyments and extensions made out of the surplus as a 
basis for thw in=tease of rates, and that is my objection to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It may or it may not be. That is yet to be 
determined by Congress. That is for future determination. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suppose Congress will be of the same mind 
then that it is now, and that it will allow the railroads to have 
the surplus, 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is sufficient to say we have tried to make 
this bill a bill to regulate the railroads during the period of 


Government control, leaving Congress to settle those important 


questions hereafter, and that is the way this provision was left. 
If Congress desires now and in this bill to determine a perma- 
nent policy I have no objection, but I wish to suggest that we 
had better keep out of the bill as much as possible our various 
theories of railroad operation and control, because I am quite 
aware that most of us believe that we can do it a good deal 
better than it has been done, or better than the railroad men 
themselves can do. it. 

Mr, President, there has been submitted a minority report by 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumacuys], and there ap- 
pears in it a statement of how much this guaranteed return 
will give to certain railroads upon their stock. This is an im- 
portant question which the Senate should fully understand. 
Those figures are made up in this way: The guaranteed return, 
assuming the President gives each road the maximum, and you 
then take from that road the interest on its bonds and apply 
all the balance on stock as a dividend—which no company has 
done in the past—would show in some cases a very large in- 
come, As to all the railroads in the United States it would 
show, as I said before, about 7.15 per cent after deduction of 
excess-profits tax, but many roads pay no dividend, and all of 
them apply a large sum, greater or less in each case, for better- 
ments and improvements of their property. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate for a few moments to 
a statement in the minority report of the senior Senator from 
Towa, which graphically illustrates how dangerous it is to rely 
on a statement, though accurate, made up from books without 
knowing all the circumstances surrounding it. While I shall 
not discuss each one of these railroads, I would like to call the 
attention of the Senate to a statement on page 9 of that report, 
which I beg the indulgence of the Senate to read. Reading 
from the minority report: 

I have referred to the larger systems, but, to emphasize both the 


excessiveness of the standard and the disparity it introduces, it may be 
well to suggest that the following will have for their stockholders— 


Now, note that it is made up by taking all the net earnings 


and applying them on the stock after paying interest on the, 


bonds— 

Per cent. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad C(o— 22 047. 22 
The Chicago & Erie Railroad Co =- Let! TOAS 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad, Co — Sk AS 
The Cumberland Valley Railroad Co- ER v0 5 
The Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Co e y E 
Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Co 21 6T 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Co. — 114. 12 


Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Co — 38.27 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Railroad Co 5 37 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway Co —— 
Colorado & Wyoming Railway Co 162. 64 

The report continues: 

These are astounding facts which the majority of the committee 
seems to have either overlooked or ignored. It can not be possible that 
Congress wn tax the un ee in, ky ied either 8 Sage oa 
transportation or through o mpositions, to pay these returns n 
capital stock, the most of which was issued in defiance of both law and 
morals. : 

I am sure the senior Senator from Iowa did not wish te charge. 
the committee with being careless or callous to the wishes of the 
people of this country or to their interests. I wish to say that 
the members of the committee were familiar with these facts. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to read a letter. which I shall ask 
to have incorporated in my remarks without reading the whole 
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of it, calling attention to the actual capitalization and the real 
facts as to some of these roads. The letter is from M. O. 
Lorenz, statistician for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to whom I submitted the minority report. It is dated February 
11, 1918. I will only read a part of it and ask that all of it be 
inserted in the RECORD : 

In reference to certain roads showing a high return on capital stock, 
the following data from reports to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are submitted. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie is said to earn 647.22 per cent. 
Here is what the statistician says: 

This road owns but 8.81 miles of road, but it operates 205 miles. It 


rates the property of its two subsidiaries. The property of the 
three roads is Peported as follows for the year ending June 80, 1916: 


Bessemer & Lake Erle. 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Meadville, C. L. & L 

is | ete eh IE OM SES ae Ss SR Se ker Ns 45, 359, 056 

The $4,745,332 proposed standard return for these three roads com- 
bined is a little more than 10 per cent of the above total property. It 
is obvious that the $500,000 of capital stock gives no indication of the 
value of the property. 

The report this year shows the total bond and stock obliga- 
tions of the subcompanies which this company operates under a 
lease to be about $38,000,000 and a book value of $51,000,000; 

and the Interstate Commerce Commission report for 1917 shows 
that they éarned 9.45 per cent upon the property investment as 
it appears upon the books. 

Mr. POMERENE. Has the Senator any reason to believe that 
the book valuation in that particular instance is an overstate- 
ment of the valuation? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; I have no reason to believe it, because 
the whole question of the rates on iron ore from Lake Erie 
ports to Pittsburgh was considered by the commission in three 
or four cases within the last two years, and the rates under 
which these earnings were made were fixed by the commission 
with a full knowledge of the capitalization and value of the 
property of this particular road and the other competing roads 
running from Lake Erie to Pittsburgh, where this road runs. 
This road does have an enormous earning capacity, and I am 
not saying that its earnings are not too large. I am inclined to 
think that they are very large, and I am inclined to think that 
the President will not make a guarantee equal to the amount of 
those earnings. He is not obliged to do that under this pro- 
posed law. $ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. What was the total outstand- 
ing stock of the Bessemer & Lake Erie? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Twelve million four hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars ($12,498,850) in 
stock and $25,630,000 in bonds; but all those companies are in a 
holding company, and for some reason or other the men who 
control it thought it was only necessary to have a nominal 
stock of $500,000. That is the real fact, but I do not say it is 
not earning too much. 

Now, the Chicago & Erie— 
is a subsidiary of the Erie Ratlroad— 

Quoting from letter— 


eports a pro) investment for 
. ck it owners $29,954,145 8 30, 1916. 
Its proposed standard return of $228,186 is less than 1 per cent of this 
investment. This road owes the Erie on open account of nearly $10,- 
000,000, and on this debt it pays no interest. 

I will omit the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, the Cum- 
berland Valley Railroad, and the Lehigh & Hudson River Rail- 
way Co., all of which are explained in the same manner. I will 
not tax the patience of the Senate to read them, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What were their earnings? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
earned 9 per cent on its investment, the Cumberland Valley 
Railroad earned 12 per cent, and the Lehigh & Hudson River 
Railroad earned 8.4 per cent. The Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina earned 5.8 per cent on its book value. 

Mr. POMERENE. Before the Senator goes to that, may I 
ask him this question: Does the letter from which the Senator 
is reading cover all the railroads referred to in the minority 
report? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; it covers all of those classed as exor- 
bitant in their earnings. On page 9 there is another list of rail- 
roads. I will mention a few of them when I finish. I am not 


———— ' 


going through the whole list, because the task is beyond my time 
and strength 


Take the Duluth, Missabe & Northern and the Duluth & Iron 
Range. I have been familiar with those roads since the first 
preliminary line was run through the wilderness. The Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern is a road which is said to earn 114.12 per 


cent on its capital. This is what the statistician of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission says: 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern shows a property Investment on 
June 30, 1916, of $36,048,455, ‘The proposed standard return is 
$5,377,214. 

Dependent on iron ore trafic. 

I wish to go further with that. Three years ago the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission entered into an inquiry as to all 
iron-ore rates in Minnesota. The Senate probably knows that 
the greatest iron belt developed in the world lies from 60 to 
100 miles north of Duluth and Two Harbors. The density of 
traffic on those roads is probably beyond anything ever known 
in this country. I have seen ore trains follow one another every 
five minutes upon those lines of railroad. 

After an elaborate investigation lasting for more than n 
year the commission found the Duluth, Missabe & Northern to 
have a capital stock of $4,112,500 and bonds in the amount of 
$16,298,000, making a total of $20,410,500, and at the same time 
found the actual value of its property to be $28,464,955, at 
least_ $8,000,000 more than its total bond and stock liability, 
and I think anyone who will read the report of the commission 
will learn that the finding was exceedingly conservative. 

Again, as to the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad, which is 
said to earn 38.27 per cent, it showed a property investment, on 
June 30, 1916, of $27,854,608. The proposed standard return is 
$2,398,945. 

In this case the commission found that the Duluth & Iron 
Range had a capital stock of $3,000,000 and bonds in the amount 
of $12,651,000, making a total of $15,651,000. The commission 
found that the actual value of the property was $22,130,635, 
about $7,000,000 more than its total stock and bond liability, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When the Senator says the com- 
mission found the values, he refers to the physical valuation? . 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. It appears, as I understand it, that 
the State of Minnesota made a physical valuation of all its 
railroads, under the charge of a man whom the State authori- 
ties employed, which took several years. This physical valua- 
tion was in evidence before the commission and there was a 
vast amount of other testimony, and the commission found that 
for the purposes of this case the physical value of the roads 
was as stated. It is over $8,000,000 in one case and over 
igor bm the other more than the total stocks and bonds of 
the road. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. One more question, if the Senator 
will permit me. Was that examination for the purpose of fixing 
a basis of taxation? 

Mr. KELLOGG. A basis of rates for carrying iron ore. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Which were to be prescribed by 
the State? 

Mr. KELLOGG. To be prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixed the rates. I do not say that the Duluth, Missabe & North- 
ern, the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Chicago & Erie, and the 
roads named in this list are not earning too much. I am not 
defending their earnings. They are so situated in relation to an 
enormous single kind of traffic that almost any rate which 
would yield an income over operating expenses would earn a 
big dividend on their stock, because the stock in nearly every 
case is merely nominal. But the answer to all that is this: It 
was impossible for the committee, and it is impossible for Con- 
gress, if it had the legal power to do it, to investigate each case 
and fix a guaranteed rental value of the property. It can not be 
done legally, nor is it within the compass of the time of Congress. 
So the committee was obliged to fix a maximum, beyond which 
the President should not go in making a guaranty. It was 
wise to give somebody the authority to make an agreement with 
all the great railroad systems in this country, because to appoint 
a commission or a court to try each case separately would take 
years, as everybody knows. We are in a great conflict. We 
must maintain the integrity of the railroads and insure earn- 
ings which will pay interest upon their vast securities, but we 
must at the same time see that the people of this country are 
not overtaxed and that the roads are not overpaid. So the 
power was vested in the President to make an agreement, sim- 
ply providing a maximum. It may be said that it would be 
wiser to confer that power upon some board to inquire into 
each case. Some one must be trusted to determine the facts and 
make an agreement with the railroads, or litigation will result 
which will last for years, and it therefore seemed to the com- 
mittee that it was wise to confer this power upon the President. 

Now, then, if any of these lines of roads by reason of their 
fortunate situation are earning too much money on the rates 
prescribed by the commission, the President is not obliged to 
guarantee them this maximum, and I assume that he will not 
do it. They do not need a guaranty, but many of them have 
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competitors not earning an excessive income. Take the Penn- 
sylvania Road: In 1916 it paid 6 per cent and earned 5 per cent 
more. In 1915 it paid 6 per cent and only earned six-tenths of 1 
per cent more. 

Take the New York Central: It pays 5 per cent on its stock. 
Some years it earns 5 per cent more, which it invests in prop- 
erty ; and it is compelled to invest a large sum in its property 
from year to year—in nonrevenue-paying improvements to meet 
the demands of this great and growing country. If the Presi- 
dent finds that these amounts are excessive, I assume he will 
not make the maximum guaranty. 

Now, take the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. I never 
heard of it until I saw it in the minority report. The statis- 
tician of the Interstate Commerce Commission reports as fol- 
lows: 

This road is reported as in hands of Pg aha in 1916. The high re- 
en on capital stock is . by the fact an the capital stock 

„ n while the property investment appears as 
pico 

I ask that the letter entire may appear in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
ington, February II, 
Hon, Frank B. Kr odd, 
Senate Office Building. 

My Dran Sanxator KELLOGG: In reference to certain roads showing 

a high on capital stock the following data from reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are submitted: 

BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE, 

This road owns tut 8.81 miles of road. but 2 a 205 — 2 — It 
operates the property of its subsidiari 1 f the 
three roads is reported as follows for the year Pending une 30. 1916: 


Bessemer & Lake Erie — $17, 583, 494 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie_..._________________ 27. 329, 801 
Meadville, Conneaut Lale & Lines vill . 

yt yy I eR era bP Sane Re sleet Nae ae — 45,359, 056 


The $4,745,332 proposed standard return for these three reads com. 
bined is a little more than 10 per cent of the above total 
is obvious that the $500,000 of capital stock gives no indica of the 
value of the property. 
CHICAGO & ERIE. 


This is a subsidiary of the Erie Railroad. With only $100,000 capi- 
tal stock, it reports a property investment for the 250 of road 
which it owns of 58 80 05 145 for June 30, 1916, Its popu standard 
return of $228,186 is less than 1 per cent of this 
road owes the Erie on open account nearly $10,000,000, and on this 
debt it pays no interest. 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA & NORFOLK. 

This road is controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad, but its ecm hs 
are distinct. It owns all the road which it operates. Its 8 
vestment is nearly $11,000,000, on which the proposed standard 
is a little over 9 per cent. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD co. 

This is also controlled by the bined propert Railroad. With its two 
subsidiaries which it e a combined investment for June 30, 
1916, was reported amounting to $10,308.71 The proposed stanđard 
return is about 12 per cent of this amount. 


THE LEHIGH & HUDSON RIVER RAILWAY co. 


This is a subsidiary of various ceal reads. It rts a property in- 
vestment of $6,247 for the year June 30, 1916. The proposed 
CHARLESTON & WESTERN CAROLINA. 


standard return is $525,315, or 8.4 per cent. 

This is a subsidiary of the cong geet Coast Line. 
it reported an investment in read and pment of $8,275,090 
proposed standard return of $478,916 is 5.8 per cent of this amount. 


DULUTH, MISSABE & NORTHERN. 
SONE S ae r mgr ee ty ea 1916, of $36,048,455. The 
6,048, 


5 
ndent on * tra 
DULUTH & IRON RANGE. 


Shows a property investment on June 30, 1916, of $27,354,603. The 
proposed standard return is $2,398,945. 
Dependent on iron-ore traffic, 


PANHANDLE & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. 
Controlled by Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. It operates most of its 
road under lease. ‘The following is the property statement of the 
e & Santa Fe and its subsidiaries as reported for June 30, 


On June 30, 1916, 
The 


pr 


Panhandle & Santa Fe_.....-.._____-_______._..__._._. $5, 039; 771 
Pecos & Northern Texas___________-______ AA, 728. 881 
Pecos River 1. 399. 588 


21, 165, 240 
The proposed standard return is $1,341,385, or 6.3 per cent. 
ST. LOUIS, BROWNSVILLE & MEXICO. 
This road is 3 as in hands of receiver in 1916. — 9 — 
return on capital sto 1 by the fact that the capital stock 
was reported at $500, 850 while the property investment appears as more 


than $15,000 000. 
COLORADO & WYOMING. 

This is an independent operating road. With only $100,000 capital 
stock, it claims a property investment of $4,70 705,021 on Domine on 
1916. The ganda return of $333,053 yields a little over T per cent 
on this investment. 


a receding, while 8 of other roads, was Incorporated 
in he terest of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and the bonded debt is 
probably not in the hands of the public. 

he high ratio of net income to capital stock shown for the peer 
roads is correct according to the reports, but where the capital ston 
is nominal in relation to the total property operated or where the prop- 
erty is closely ted with a parent or controlling company, such 
a ratio is not indicative of the degree of the prosperity of the road. 


Yours, respectfully, 
M. O. Lorenz, Statistician. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to know if the letter gives any 
information regarding the last of the roads on the list—the 
Colorado & Wyoming Railway Co.—which, according to the 
minority report, would receive under the arrangement of this 
bill 162 per cent. My inquiry is as to whether or not this letter 
contains any information with regard to that road. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Ishall read what the statistician says in re- 
gard to the Colorado & Wyoming road. I know nothing about it 
whatever beyond the information contained in this statement. 
It is an independent operating road, and it belongs to the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., so Senator THOMAS says. 

This is an 88 N road. With only $100,000 5 
stock, it claims a property investment of $4,705 92 on December 31, 
1916. The standard return of „053 yields a little over 7 per cent 
on A Wee The „ while in dent of other roads, 

rated in the interest of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and 
the —.— debt is probably not in the hands of the public. 

I have no knowledge of the road whatever, but, as I said 
before, if the earnings are too great, the President will not make 
the guaranty. We were obliged to adopt some plan to permit 
an agreement. In doing so it was thought wise to make a maxi- 
mum above which Congress would not authorize the President 
to go. On the other hand, as to roads very unfortunately situ- 
ated, there is an exception made, that the President may make 
a greater guaranty than the standard return. So with this 
maximum, and what we might call the power of declaring a 
mininum guaranty which we give the President, it is hoped 
that he may be able to work out, with his experts, an agreement 
with the great body of the railroads of the country, avoid litiga- 
tion, maintain the integrity of their securities during the war, 
and maintain the railroads, so that when they are turned back 
to their owners they will be in as good condition as at the 
present time. There are many other roads named here, though 
I have not the time to consider them. The Burlington seems to 
be a conspicuous example, and it was mentioned many times 
before the committee. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is 
undoubtedly an advantageously situated road, running through 
a very rich country in the Central West and the great Missis- 
sippi Valley. Its capitalization is admittedly low. Its average 
earnings for the three years 1915, 1916, and 1917, on average 
book value or investment of $484,507,951, was 7.02 per cent. To 
be sure, I have no doubt, if you deduct interest on its bonded 
debt and apply all the balance of the Burlington income to a 
dividend on this $115,000,000 of stock, it will show undoubtedly 
the figures given by the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
mins]. I have no reason to question those figures; I have not 
examined them; but I presume they are correct. The Burlington 
Road, however, pays 8 per cent, and has done so for many years. 
The balance is used and invested in its property, and I think 
wisely so, because it is one of the best systems of railroad in the 
country. The answer, however, to the proposition is that right 
alongside of it are other lines of road, running through the same 
territory, which compete with it under the same rates, and the 
earnings and guaranteed returns of those roads are not exces- 
sive. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is the Rock Island, for instance. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; there is the Rock Island. I presume the 
Rock Island has been badly managed and is not entitled to any 
sympathy. I do not deny that there are many roads in the coun- 
try like the Rock Island and the Alton that have been badly 
managed. That is true in every line of business. I hope Con- 
gress will pass a law which I have advocated for many years 
and have asked the Interstate Commerce Commission to recgm- 
mend to Congress, regulating the issue of stocks and bonds of 
railroads in one central authority of the Federal Government. 
Such action would make railroad securities a better investment 
for the public. It would also be better for the railroads. We 
can not, however, stop here to determine what in each case is a 
fair return to guarantee the railroads. I have the figures for 
all of the roads, and many of them are published in the hear- 
ings before the committee. 

I know Senators will give this very important question most 
careful consideration. If the plan provided in the bill is not 
fair, of course the Senate will not adopt it. I wish to submit 
the facts as I understand them, 

Another phase of this guaranty question is—and it should 
not be overlooked—that this is not a permanent taking whereby 
the Government guarantees a perpetual income on the securi- 
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ties of the railroad. What would be reasonable under such 
circumstances would bear little relation to what would be rea- 
sonable as a temporary taking. The Government is taking prop- 
erty out of the hands of the railroads during the war, and the 
railroads are taking the chances of traflic being diverted to 
water lines or from one railroad to another, of the personnel of 
their organizations being changed, and of their whole system of 
business being revolutionized. For any of the incidental dam- 
ages that may accrue the Government is not liable. 

It was stated by Mr. Anderson before the committee that the 
President might, in controlling the railroads, divert the trafie 
from one line to another; that he might establish water lines 
in competition, and thus injure some of the railroads; and that 
there ought to be compensation provided in that event. For 
that injury, however, we can not provide compensation. We pay 
the railroads a guaranteed income during the period of Gov- 
ernment operation, and it must and will cover all injury, direct 
and incidental. If, when the roads go back, any of them have 
been thus injured, that is one of the risks of Government opera- 
tion which they must assume. 

My own judgment is that it is not a serious risk. My opinion 
is that if the roads had been left in the hands of their owners, 
with authority vested in the President to appoint a director 
who should regulate their operation during the war, with power 
to divert traflic to lines least congested and to coordinate all 
their facilities and equipment the injury any road would suffer 
would be small and would occur in only a few instances; we 
would thereby have avoided consideration of this very compli- 
cated question of guaranty. As I have previously said, how- 
ever, the President and his advisers thought otherwise, and I 
bow to that decision. It is our duty to determine as best we 
can a fair and reasonable basis of guaranty. 

The railroads have no claim against the Government for any- 
thing beyond the guaranteed earnings, if they accept this, or, 
failing to reach an agreement, what the court should finally de- 
termine is a fair and just rental charge. 

I am taking very much more time than I should, and more 
than I had intended to take, but if the Senate will bear with 
r+ I should like to discuss briefly two more questions. 

First, as to the rate-making power. This bill proposes to 
vest the ultimate decision as to the reasonableness of rates, 
both relatively and otherwise, in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a body provided by law which has long been in exist- 
ence and charged with all railroad-rate regulation in interstate 
commerce matters. 

There is no subject more vital to the industrial interests 
of this country than that of transportation. The time was 
when each city and village was supplied with nearly all of 
its products from the surrounding country and in turn the cities 
and villages furnished the country with the principal manufac- 
tured articles. That time has passed. The specialization of 
industry, the inventive genius of mankind, the introduction of 
rapid transit, the building of great manufactories, which ab- 
sorbed the small industries of the villages and towns, have made 
all parts of the country and Nation, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, interdependent. rtation, therefore, is a subject 
vital to every individual and every business in the country, and 
while, of course, the amount of rates is important the most 
important thing is the relative reasonableness of such transpor- 
tation charges. The great rate structure of this country has 
grown up under competitive influences. I do not mean so much 
competitive influences between railroads, although this has been 
an important factor, but competitive influences between com- 
munities, States, and different sections of the country. The 
merchants and manufacturers of Chicago compete with the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of New Orleans, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. The cities of the At- 
lantic and Pacific seaboard compete with one another for the 
inland trade. A difference of 1 mill per ton per mile will make 
or break the railroad systems of this country, and a small in- 
crease or decrease in competitive rates, unless just and equita- 
ble, may ruin the merchants and business men of one city and 
build up those of another. And while I do not claim that the 
rate structure of this country is in all respects perfectly just 
and reasonable, it is an approximation which has come into ex- 
istence through years of experience of railroad men, State and 
Federal railway commissions, and competitive influences, so 
that the farmers of the Mississippi Valley may place their prod- 
ucts on the markets in competition with those in other sections 
of the country. To build this great structure has required the 
best ability of an army of traffic managers, rate experts, and of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and its employees. It 
is appalling to say that because we are at war this entire rate 
‘structure, and the absolute power to change a rate, affecting 
the billions of dollars of railroad property and hundreds of 


millions of dollars of commerce shall be placed in the hands 
of one man, without right of appeal, be he ever so great and 
though he possess the wisdom of Solomon. It is not the busi- 
ness of an executive. The making of rates is a legislative and 
administrative function. 

The legislature must lay down the rules for making rates; for 
instance, that they shall be just and reasonable and nondiscrim- 
inatory as between communities and individuals; and the 
legislature may then delegate to a board or an officer the power 
to inquire as to whether the rates comply with the legislative 
fiat, whether they are reasonable, just, and equitable, and if 
the board or person finds such to be the case, to establish the 
rate. Of course, this is axiomatic, and I am merely’ making 
the statement in order that I may base further argument upon 
it. Nothing is further from the business of a purely execu- 
tive office. In no nation of the world is the making of rates 
in the hands of a single executive officer of the Government, 
There is no more reason for this power being delegated to one 
official, without the right of appeal, in times of war than there 
is in times of peace. The making of rates does not affect the 
operation of the roads. It is simply a question of compensation. 
The great majority of traffic is not Government troops and 
materials, but is private; and no country in the world, even 
as to Government railways, has ever delegated the power to 
fix rates to a single official. In Canada it is vested in a 
Canadian railway commission; in Great Britain, in the rail- 
Way and canal commission; and in France a most elaborate sys- 
tem has been adopted. A rate may be originated by a company, 
but before taking effect it must be approved by the minister 
of public works. It is submitted to the prefects of the depart- 
ments or the arrondissements and to the chambers of commerce 
of the districts affected. It must be passed on by a consultative 
committee consisting of a body of men created to investigate 
rates, composed of 150 members, including officials of States, 
representatives of agriculture, commerce, and industry, and a 
representation of senators and deputies. In Prussia there is a 
general advisory council and nine district councils, and in 
Austria-Hungary and Italy they have established similar bodies. 

In every country the making of rates is considered of such 
great importance to commercial life that it is surrounded by 
the greatest safeguards; and yet it has been proposed, simply 
because we are at war, that we not only turn over the opera- 
tion of all the railroads to the President but allow the Presi- 
dent to delegate to some official the extraordinary power of 
making all rates. I have seen in the newspapers within the 
past few days a statement that the Director General intends 
to increase the passenger rates in a certain part of the country 
to deter traveling. I hope it is to Washington. He might 
accordingly advance freight rates to deter shipments, and with- 
out knowledge and consideration of the far-reaching effect might 
ruin thousands of business institutions. Everyone knows that 
the President himself can not give time and consideration to 
the matter of fixing rates. The proclamation in this case, in 
substance, provides that until further order the State and Fed- 
eral commissions are to continue their functions. I think it is 
the duty of Congress to provide the tribunal which shall have 
charge of this question, necessarily quasi judicial in its nature. 
It might be remarked here that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is an arm of the Federal Government. 

It is especially important that this power be vested in a body 
which has for years been gathering information, which has 
an intimate knowledge of the vast and complicated rate struc- 
ture, and is conversant with business conditions and needs 
throughout the country. I do not claim that the system now in 
vogue is not capable of improvement. I speak, however, from 
an intimate knowledge of the operation of the present system 
extending over a period of 25 years, and it is my opinion that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has performed a func- 
tion of inestimable value to the business interests of this coun- 
try. I know of no shipper or railroad who would return to the 
system which existed before the establishment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We can all remember when the system 
of rebates was the rule rather than the exception; when the 
small shippers, who were without influence, alone paid the rates, 
and when industries and towns were built up by reason of par- 
tiality and others destroyed for the same reason. It was the 
natural outgrowth and logical result of excessive competition 
and unlimited power vested in railroad managers. That condi- 
tion, however, is now one of the past. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has performed a great 
publie service in investigating commercial and industrial con- 
ditions; in compiling statistics with regard to practically every 
phase of railroad operation and management, in enforcing the 


Jaws affecting commerce, and in coordinating the rate systems 


throughout the country. 
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It is argued that the President is responsible for the operation 
of the roads, and therefore should be vested with the power to 
establish rates. As Executive head of the Nation, he is respon- 
sible for many of the activities of the country, especially during 
the present emergency, but it is also true that, under the law, 
he is not charged with the execution of all the various war 
powers, and I know of no problem which can be more properly 
submitted to a tribunal familiar with rate structure than that 
involving the establishment of and change in rates. 

It is provided in this bill that in the event the President 
fails to reach an agreement with the railroads with regard to 
compensation the determination of that question shall be sub- 
mitted to a board or boards of referees appointed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

I am as desirous as any Senator in this Chamber to vest in the 
President all the power necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war, and I have voted accordingly since becoming a Mem- 
ber of this body. Moreover, in the event there is any doubt of 
the necessity for so doing, I shall resolve that doubt in favor of 
the President but I can not believe that the President will ever 
desire to exercise the power of firing rates or that such power 
should be delegated to a single individual. 

DURATION OF GOVERNMENT OPERATION. 


I am very strongly of the opinion that this bill shall provide a 
definite time after the termination of the war when Govern- 
ment operation shall cease and that it should not be left to the 
uncertain result of future congressional action. 

Under the extraordinary war power the President, by proc- 
lamation, took possession and assumed control under the law 
which authorized this to be done during the period of the war. 
Having thus acquired possession of the railroads, under a stat- 
ute which only authorized the taking of possession during the 
war, the Director General of Railroads now comes before our 
committee and asks that this possession continue until Congress 
shall otherwise provide. I have no doubt that under the war 
power Congress may keep the railroads for a reasonable time 
after the termination of the war. But to keep them an indefinite 
time and pay rent therefor is obtaining property under false 
pretenses, so far as the American people are concerned. 

There are many reasons which conyince me that this is unwise. 
I am quite aware that it will receive the approval of those who 
believe in Government ownership and operation. They see, with- 
out squarely meeting the issue, an opportunity to get permanent 
possession of the railways and carry out their ideas, or to experi- 
ment with the railroads with this in view. 

I must admit that I have had to revise my ideas a good many 
times since the beginning of this war, and it is our duty as 
Senators to meet these startling changes with the most liberal 
spirit. Though I did not believe it was wise or necessary to 
take over the railroads, I am prepared to go to the full limit 
to make Government operation as suecessful as possible and to 
grant all the powers necessary to that end. But I am not yet 
prepared to take a step that will vest such powers in Govern- 
ment-ownership advocates and force Government operation of 
railroads upon the people of this country. That question should 
be met by the American people squarely and fairly, unhampered 
by any other issue, and should the time come when the people 
of this country deem it wise to take over the railroads their man- 
date is final. I may support it myself, but I am not yet ready to 
do so. Why are the railroads taken for war-emergency pur- 
poses to be kept by the Government indefinitely, while cam- 
paign after campaign is waged over the question of Govern- 
ment ownership, where the President can, by vetoing a measure 
turning them back to their owners, require a two-thirds vote of 
Congress to return the property thus taken? 

But as there are undoubtedly men who believe that any means 
of Government ownership and operation justify the end, I may 
be pardoned for considering for a moment the result of expe- 
rience in Government ownership and operation. I believe there 
is no question that the result of experience has shown that Goy- 
ernment operation of railways is more expensive, less efficient, 
and less beneficial to the people generally than private operation. 
We have a splendid system of railroads, with cost of construction 
and capitalization the lowest, in comparison, of the leading coun- 
tries in the world, with the best equipment, the cheapest sery- 
ice, and, in most respects, the best service. 

I do not say that it is all it should be, for I do not think it is. 
I remember very well a remark made by the late James J. 
Hill, who built the Great Northern Railroad through the wilder- 
ness to the coast. Only a few years ago he said “ the railroads 
of this country ought to spend a billion dollars a year for the 
next 10 years,” and I have no doubt that it is true. 

The freight rates are very much lower in this country than in 
any other country except Japan. In some countries the passen- 
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ger rates for all passengers carried are lower than in this coun- 
try, but this is largely due to the fact that there they have third 
and fourth classes, which, on the Continent of Europe, constitute 
the greater part of the traveling. In Prussia, for instance, third 
and fourth classes constitute 95 per cent of the travel, and 
this, to a great extent, is true all over Europe, while in this 
country the extraordinary passenger service is equaled nowhere 
in the world. 

It is true that in one respect our service is not as good as 
that of Great Britain, Prussia, and France, and that is in the 
number of accidents to employees and passengers. But this is 
principally due to the training of the employees. In those coun- 
tries, under the law, there are severe penalties accruing in the 
event of errors and mistakes by employees, which are enforced. 
In Prussia, especially, the trains are in charge very largely of 
soldiers, trained to obey orders, whereas our people are reckless 
and careless and there is no reason to believe that there will be 
fewer accidents under Government operation than under pri- 
vate. It is impossible for me, in the time at my command, to go 
through all the statistics and comparisons between Government 
and private ownership operating side by side. But experience 
has undoubtedly shown in Canada, France, England, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Australia, and New Zealand that Goyernment 
operation is less effective, less efficient, and more expensive and 
subject to all kinds of political interference. This is especially 
true in the countries where the railroad management is responsi- 
ble to parliaments and congresses. 

I should like to call the attention of the Senate to the report 
of Pierre Leroy Beaulieu, a French deputy, upon the experi- 
ence of France in respect of Government operated railways and 
privately operated railways, and I ask that this article, com- 
mencing on page 21 and ending on page 25, be incorporated in 
the Recor» at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HENDERSON in the chair). 
Without objection, permission is granted. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I shall not stop to read it all, but I invite 
the attention of the Senate to a few sentences. 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the date of it? : 

Mr. KELLOGG. This report was published in 1912. Quoting: 

A main a ent used in Parliament in favor of transfer from the 
company to the State was that the company never did, and never could, 
earn its guaranteed dividend in full, still less the extra dividend which 
it would be entitled to if earned; t the company was accordingly a 
mere caretaker and not interested in financial results, and did not 
operate, and could not be expected to operate, with economy. The 
State, on the other hand, would have a direct interest in operating 
economically. That was the argument. Here are the facts: During 
the last 10 years of company management the State had to pay an 
average of 82.894.280 a year to meet its liability under the guarantee 
to up the deficiency in net operating income. 

In France all the private railroads receive a guaranteed in- 
come on their stock. 

During the first three years after the transfer, the sums it had to 
find under the same head were $6,753,320, $8,875,792, and $14,934,454, 
3 For the year 1913 the figure was $14,752,2 4 

or do these deplorable financial results tell the whole 
service to the public was absolutely demoralized. * * the 
e abuse of formalism and red tape, with all the dela: 

follow and which are directly in conflict with commercial needa 

In the second place, it is the lack of stability. The director and all 
the chiefs of the service change at the will of the ministers, whilst in 
the private companies the higher mnel is maintained a long time, 
kulnlling the same functions. It is next the polltical influence which 
enters into the choice and advancement of the personnel. It is, lastly, 
the lack of discipline which also results from the political influence at 


work. From the electoral point of view, the lower staff, being much 
more numerous, will always have much more power than the superior 


story. The 


* . . * . * * 

From all points of view, the experie 
is uatavorable as was foreseen bye all thoes when . 
a Ee gy Rea 
an elective aduiniatration, ean not be a good commercial 5 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from IIIInols. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator lays aside the part 
referring to French railways, does the report or article from 
which he quoted show that the State-owned railways of France 
kill more of their passengers, compared with the mileage. than 
the privately owned roads? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have a number of tabulations for several 
years that indicate that such was the case. 

They not only kill more passengers but they kill more of their 
employees, although a lower per cent of them. 

Mr. CUMMIN Mr. President, I want the Senator from 
Minnesota to know that I am not going to draw him into an 
argument with regard to Government ownership, or participate 
in an argument on that subject ; but I want to ask him if it is not 


true with regard to the Western Railroad of France, which is 
the one he has just been speaking about, that under private 
ownership and operation the road had been permitted to fall 
into such decadence and dilapidation that when the Government 
of France took possession of it it was necessary almost to rebuild 
it and reequip it, and that these facts furnish the reuson for 
the increased cost to the State for the few years after the Gov- 
ernment took possession? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; the facts were the contrary. The 
road was in worse condition afterwards than it was before, and 
its operating expenses immediately increased. The Senator 
I think, will find that he is entirely mistaken about that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The operating expenses did increase—LI 
know that—but if the Senater will examine a document that 
Was presented to the joint committee of the two Houses investi- 
gating the matter of railway legislation and control I think 
he will find that the extraordinary expenses for the few years 
after Government possession were due to what we call, In 
railway parlance, deferred maintenance; that is, private man- 
agement had allowed the property to run down, 

One other question, and then I will not ask further questions. 

The Senator stated that freight rates in the United States 
were lower than in any other country in the world except Japun. 
Will the Senator state what the rate upon a haul of 50 miles 
is In the United States as compared with the haul of the same 
commodity for 50 miles in Germany or in any other country? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I can not give the exact rate, but I have 
compared the rates, together with the distance hauled. not only 
between this country and Germany, but between this country 
and Great Britain, France, Italy, and other countries. I have 
examined the statistics and the opinions of experts on this 
question, and so far as I have been able to discover they uni- 
formly agree that, taking distances and all the conditions into 
account, the rates are very much lower in this country than in 

‘any other country, I believe, except Japan. There may be 
some minor exceptions, 

Of course you have to take many things into consideration. 
In Great Britain the railroad rates cover the collection and 
delivery of shipments, That is one reason why Great Britain's 
freight rates are high; but when you disregard that feature all 
the experts, in my opinion, will agree that the freight rates in 
this country are lower than in any of the other leading coun- 
tries in the worl], excepting Japan. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘That is not my understanding of the facts, 
although I do not want to disparage our own railway system; 
but I venture to say that when reduced to a comparable basis— 
that is, when the length of haul is considered—our rates are as 
high as, if not higher than, those of any other country in the 
world. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator is entirely mistaken, and I 
will refer him to any number of experts who have examined and 
written upon the subject. 

Over and over again has it been shown where railroads are 
nationalized operating expenses immediately advance, the num- 
ber of employees is increased, and the efficiency is decreased. 
Political influence is exercised over construction, betterments, 
and extensions to meet the demands of the people, and, with the 
exception of Prussia and Japan, there is not a Government sys- 
tem in the world that pays its operating expenses and a fair 
rate of interest on the cost. and in many cases there are very 
large deficits. It is true that even the German States outside 
of Prussia do not make their railways pay, and the result in 
Austria has been exceedingly disappointing and disastrous. It 
may be asked, Why do so many European countries own their 
own railways? There are various reasons, some of them mili- 
tary, others because the Government had guaranteed the in- 
debtedness and was compelled to take over the railroads or lose 
the investment. and, again, because the cost of construction 
was too great and income too uncertain for private enterprise. 
In Germany it was very largely military consideration. Bis- 
marck was desirous of constructing and maintaining Prussian 
railroads in a system most advantageous for the handling of 
troops and Government niaterials in case of war, and vast sums 
have been spent to construct railway tracks for strategie mili- 
tary purposes. This is more or less true in other countries, 
In France some railroads were taken over, especially the west- 
ern roads, because the Government had guaranteed the income 
and took the roads over to save its investment. This is true 
also in Italy, to a very great extent, and in some other coun- 
tries. It may be well here to remark in passing’ that the Gov- 
ernment guarantees dividends of from 7 to 13 per cent on all 
of the private railroads in France and reserves a division of 
profits over and above from 10 to 22 per cent. The following 
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But one of the most serious objections to Government owner- 
ship and operation is the political infiuence and pressure brought 
to bear. One of the difficulties with railroads of this country 
has been that in many instances they have been too valuable as 
u political asset. But this is nothing to whut it will be if the 
Government takes over all the railroad properties, valued at 
more than $17,000,000,000, and makes Government employees of 
over 1,700,000 men. r 

One of the scandals of our Government occurs in connection 
with its appropriations for internal improvements, such as rivers 
and harbors, post-office buildings, drainage prejects, and so 
forth, where Congressmen and Senators deem it perfectly legiti- 
mate to obtain any kind of an appropriation for the benefit of 
the people of their districts in utter disregard of whether it is 
necessary for the national welfare or not. If all railroads of 
the country were placed in the same category, improvements, 
extensions, and betterments to meet the denmmis of the people 
of the various communities would be obtained through political 
influence; the running of trains, freight and passenger, fur- 
nishing facilities, would be constantly subject to political pres- 
sure through Congressmen, Senators, and publie men generally, 
Tt has already commenced and the people in this country are de- 
manding that they have a right to huve their Congressmen and 
Senators intercede with the Director General of Railronds in 
behalf of their particular section of the country. Their Sena- 
tors and Representatives can not do otherwise than present these 
matters, and will not do otherwise. S I 

I do not say that this is objectionable other than as to the 
system involved. The building of railroads to meet the great 
commercial conditions of a growing country eught not to be con- 
stantly the subject of political pressure. 

But there is another serious objection. In turning the rail- 
roads over to Government operation the employees and officers 
will be divested of the incentive and enterprise essential to any 
great undertaking. To-day the highest positions with the rail- 
roads of the country are within the reach of the humblest boy 
in the service. I know most of the railroad presidents to-day 
controlling the destinies of this vast property, and they ad- 
vanced from very humble positions, and the value of the or- 
ganization of the railroad company is derived largely from 
motives of self-interest and individual enterprise which oppor- 
tunity offers to every man in railroad employ. 

Hope of preferment and opportunity are the guiding stars 
which have made this country foremost in the industrial and 
commercial fields of the world. Nationnalizing the railways 
makes all of the men mere Government employees, There is no 
hope that they can reach the position of president of the railway 
and enjoy the power and influence which goes with that posi- 
tion. They are mere clerks, They lose interest and ambition. 
Men with capacity, ability, and authority to employ their own 
men could run the departments in Washington for very much 
less money and very much more efficiently. It is, of course, one 
of the things that go with a democracy. I do not wish to see it 
changed, except to see it bettered. I am not in favor of turning 
over the vast railways of this country merely to reduce men 
to the dependent influences of Government operation, 

Mr. President, there is a rising tide of socialism to-day which 
threatens the foundations of representative democracy the world 
over. There are well-meaning men in its ranks. They believe 
that the millennium is coming and the Government can exercise 
the function of all private enterprise and all fiekls of humà 
endeavor can be equalized. t 

Sir, it is an old, old dream, which the world has discarded 
again and again since the dawn of civilization. The best 
guaranty ta the people of this country for their security of our 
institutions are those principles embodied in the Bill of Rights, 
which have been tried by the experience of ages and are firmly 
fixed in the Constitution of this land. 


- 
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“In times of stress and storm, when nations are struggling 
for their existence, when all the resources and forces of society 
must be marshaled for the supreme test, it is unwise, under the 
guise of necessity, to forsake the fundamental principles of 
government and of economics which lie at the foundation of all 
progress and organized society. Business and industry should 
flow, as far as possible, through its natural channels. Always 
remembering, however, that the lives and fortunes of the people 
are pledged for the liberty and welfare of the Nation. 
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this crosshauling, particularly of coal, 
influence that has brought about this 
congestion on the eastern roads. There is absolutely no control of 
crosshaul. The War Board six or eight weeks ago—I think in the 
latter part of November—had a conference with the Fuel Administrator 
and called his attention to the waste of transportation by crosshaul 

of coal and recommended that he issue orders that would stop it, an 
he asked us if we would not work * a pian and submit it to him, 
We did so and submitted that plan, I think, early in December. It 
was very carefully worked up, after the fashion of the — 4 — plan, 
which you have no doubt seen, by which the routing of coal from one 
producing district to a consuming district is marked out; and the 
principle on which the maps were drawn was that any consuming 
trict should get its coal, regardless of its wishes as to quality of coal, 
from the nearest coal-producing district. That, of course, cut off the 
crosshaul, but nothing has ever been done about it. We urged action 
on it, but no action has been taken. 

Senator WATSON, You had no power to enforce action? 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. Oh, e- none. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what extent did that prevail in other shipments? 
Have you mentioned coal as the principal one? : 

Mr. Krotrscunitr. Well, coal was the principal one, because its ton- 
nage is so great. No doubt the crosshaul existed as to other com- 
modities, but the crosshauling was not as potent an influence in bring- 
ing about this congestion as the crosshauling of coal. 

The CHAIRMAN. I thought perhaps you might have some o 
show or some data to 12 the committee in reference to munitions and 
supplies to be exported abroad. 

r. KRUTTSCHNITT, I was going to come to that, but I will answer 
that question now, that the next most potent influence in bringing 
about this congestion was the indiscriminate use of a preference 
envelope by shipping agents of the War Department. At the beginning 
of the war, in conference with the Quartermaster Department of the 
United States Army, the railroads printed what they called a blue 
envelope, and freight on any waybill or bill of lading inclosed in the 
blue envelope, which was clearly marked “ United States Government 
service,” was given 8 it being understood by the Quarter- 
master Department of the Army that whenever that envelope was used 
there would be no question about the preference. If it was marked 
“Government service.” it would be rushed. Now, the Army, because 
of the vast tonnage which it was shipping and the great number of 
officers charged with shipping freight, got to using those envelopes for 
a great deal of freight that did not require preference movement. In 
other words, it was used for everything that the Government bought 
and abuses crept in thus: We will say a manufacturer who was turn- 
ing out 10,000 tons might have been turning out a thousand for the 
Government and 9,000 for the general public, yet he would get pref- 
erence envelopes to use for the Government shipments and he would 
use these preference enyelopes for his whole output. 

Senator ROBINSON. That same system has prevailed fn the ship- 
ments to a large number of cantonments throughout the „ 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. Of course the railroad was helpless. e can 
not go behind the blue envelops and investigate when the freight is 
tendered, covered by these bills of lading, asking, “Is this really 
Government freight? Is it vouched for by so and so?" You have got 
to trust the men to whom these preferetice envelopes are given, and 
if they will let them slip out so that Tom, Dick, and Harry can use 
them, the result is just what you have seen. One of the trunk lines 
estimated that 85 per cent of the total tonnage 8 were handling, 
including coal, was covered by these blue envelopes. ou can imagine 
the state of mind of a yardmaster at a terminal, say, like Pittsburgh, 
when he was confronted with the freight covered by all of these blue 
envelo and covered by other orders giving priority of transportation 
to different commodities, he would be a fit subject for an insane 
asylum; he would not know how to get around his work. 

Senator Ropinson. Everything that came in had a iain 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT, Pretty much everything; and it resulted in this, 
that if everything had preference, nothing had preference; it simply 
congested the roads. 

ow, those two influences were the principal ones that have 9 
about the congestion on the roads east of Chicago and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 

— * * * * » . 


Senator KELLOGG. On that 33 of priority orders, prior to the 
act of August 10, 1917, the interstate-commerce law provided “ that 
in time of war or threatened war pretarenics and precedent shall, upon 
the demand of the President of the United States, be given over all 
other traffic for the transportation of materials of war, and carriers 
shall adopt every means within their control to facilitate and expedite 
the military traffic; and in times of peace shipments consigned to 

ents of the United States for its use shall be delivered by the car- 
riers as promptly as possible and without regard to any embargo that 
may have been declared, and no such embargo shall apply to shipments 
so consigned.” 

That was the law in existence as to the shipment of materials of war. 
Now, on August 10, 1917, the Congress passed a bill providing “ that 
during the continuance of the war in which the United States is now 
engaged the President is authorized, if he finds it necessary for the 
national defense and security, to direct that such traffic or such ship- 
ment of commodities as in his judgment may be essential to the 
national defense and security shall have preference or priority in trans- 
portation by any common carrier, by railroad, water, or otherwise.” 

I am sure it was the intention of Congress to place in one hand the 
power to direct preference or priority of shipments, but, as I under- 
stand you, notwithstanding that the War pt aha eh and the Navy 
81 the Food Administration and the Coal Administration gave 
indiscriminate preference orders. 


Mr. Knprrscnxirr. Well, 
was one of if not the controllin 


Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. The understanding of the War Board, 8 


ook it 
Departaient all of whom were under the 
Chief, were under his orders, and anything that those departments 
wanted shi we ought to give preference to, according to that law, 
and even after the passage of that priority bill we continued doing that. 
ow, when this flood of 3 envelopes threatened to swamp 
us we had a meeting with Lovett, who was priority commissioner, 
and we told him of our troubles with the departments, particularly the 
War ment, because there were more men shipping and more goods 
shipped, and they were using these preference envelopes in such numbers 
that they were getting beyond our control. We asked him if he would 
not take charge and straighten that matter out, and he said that he did 
not understand that it came under him. We had quite an argument 
about it. We wanted him to help us to that extent, and he said he 
could not; that it did not come within his purview, and also, if I 
understood him correctly, that his duty was simply to establish priority 
of movements as between different commodities, and he could not under- 
take to my that some things should be shipped and some should not, 
However, he was so impressed with our difficulties that he said he 
would take the matter up with the Secretary of War, and he told us 
a few days after that that the Secretary of War recognized the diffi- 
culties under which we were laboring and would have the matter 
straightened out, but nothing was ever done until Mr. McAdoo took 
go ies. When we explained the troubles with these preference orders 
he at once appointed Mr. Chambers to coordinate all muppiog facilities 
of the Government, and Mr. Chambers is now performing those duties, 
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Here in broad outline is the story of the result of the transfer, In 
the five gae 1904-1908, before the transfer the gross receipts rose 
steadily from $37,084,000 to $42,145,000. In the fiye subsequent years, 
1909-1913 (the war upset entirely the figures for 1914), the gross 
receipts rose from $42,333,000 to $48,701,000, a slightly greater rate of 
increase. In the five 78 before the transfer, the operating expenses 
rose from $20,796,000 to $28,388,000, this last figure being undul 
inflated by the fact that, from the date the Chamber voted the Bansi ag 
tion of the railway, the staff became entirely demoralized. The first 
yeas after the acquisition the operetan expenses were $30,804,000. 

he next year they were $34,921,000, and the year after, $39,454,000. 
In 1912 they had reached $41,800,000, and for 1913 they fell. back to 
$41,478,000. In other words, to earn a net revenue increased by 31 
per cent, the 5 expenses increased by 100 per cent. The net 
revenue was never below $13,757,000 in the worst year of company 
rule. It fell to $5,852,000 after the Government had been in possession 
four years. ‘The operating ratio, which had risen from 56.4 to 67.8 
under the company, was for the next five years as follows: 72.7, 79.9, 
87, 89.4, and 85.2. It is fair here to make a qualification. The oper- 
ating ratio had gone sp on all the French railways between the two 
periods. It avera .8 for the other five great companies for the 
years 1905 and 19 and 58.4 for the two years, 1912 and 1913. But 
a cee from 50.3 to 58.4 is one thing; a rise from 58.4 to 89.4 is quite 
another. 

A main argument used in Parliament in fayor of transfer from the 
company to the State was that the company never did, and never could, 
earn its guaranteed dividend in full, still less the extra dividend which 
it would be entitled to if earned; that the company was accordingly a 
mere caretaker and not interested in financial results, and did not 
operate, and could not be expected to operate, with economy. The 
State on the other hand would have a direct interest in operating 
economically. That was the argument. Here are the facts. During 
the last 10 zens of company management the State had to pay an 
average of $2,894,280 a year to meet its liability under the guarantee 
to make up the deficiency in net operating income. During the first 
three years after the transfer, the sums it had to find under the same 
head were $6,753,320, $8,875,792, and $14,934,484, respectively. For 
the year 1913 the figure was $14,752,237. 

Nor do these deplorable financial results tell the whole story. The 
service to the public was absolutely demoralized. There were several 
very serious and numerous smaller accidents, and the staff and the 
public got so frightened that the express trains on the main line, 
already the slowest in France, were decelerated down to a timing that 
had been abandoned as inadequate in 1896. In addition, a number of 
trains were Ar altogether. Punctuality went to the winds. 
Commuters on the system in the suburbs of Paris were compelled by 
their employers to live elsewhere because of the unpunctuality of their 
arrival at their work. As for the service in general, one figure will 
suffice. Compensation for accidents, loss and mage, averaged some 
$400,000 or $500,000 OO ea in the last days of the company. In 1911 
the figure was $2,045,291. The minister of public works himself pub- 
licly criticized the State administration as a “frightful fraud.” And 
the Senate passed unanimously a resolution beginning, The deplorable 
situation of the State system, the insecurity and irregularity of its 


workings.” 

M. Toj Derosa ves the reasons for the “deplorable situation ” 
as follows: “In the first place, it is the abuse of formalism and red 
tape, with all the delays which follow and which are directly in conflict 
with commercial needs. In the second place, it is the lack of stability. 
The director and all the chiefs of the service change at the will of the 
ministers, whilst in the eee companies the higher personnel is main- 
tained 4 ton time, fulfilling the same functions. It is, next, the political 
influence which enters into the choice and advancement of the per- 
sonnel. It is, lastly, the lack of discipline which also results from the 
political influence at work. From the electoral point of view, the lower 
staff, being much more numerous, will always have much more power 


than the s or staff. It is always on the side of the former that 
many deputies will be hinged pio ranger. Above all, it is impos- 
sible to be at once controller and controlled. If one of the great French 


companies under private management renders poor service, the public 
opinion is not slow to move the povie power, and as this has the means 
to bring pressure indirectly but many ways upon the companies, they 
are led to reform. On the contrary, when complaints are made against 
the State itself, the administration, irresponsible, does not listen. 
Rather, it seems indignant that 8 individuals or even large 
associations should dare to find that all is not perfect. ‘I have not 


ber, the 


in. Cham 
Siate is its The same minister has: 
dismissed 


was reproached in the Senate, he declared himself ready to do the same 
again, One may see how us, to the liberty ef citizens the 
extension of the industrial e of the State would be where the 
number of functionaries. would be indefinitely multiplied and where 
they would no longer have the right to. comp 

From all points of view, the experience of State railways in France 
is unfavorable, as was foreseen. oyal) those who- had reflected upom the 
bad results given by the other industrial undertakings. of the S 
such as the telephones, matches, and many others. 
all an elective administration, can not be a commercial 
It works expensively, and is erless be its employees. e 
experience which we have has had at least one result. 
It has 3 a very lively movement, not only inst the repur- 
chase of the railways, but against all extension of State industry. 
This result seems to. me fortunate. I hope this opinion will be maf 
I. nad; 4 — a not only we but our neighbors.may profit by the lesson 
0 ese s.” 
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Chamber of the same litical complexion as its p 
voted for the purchase, based upon a draft dra wu up 
known. as an advocate of State ownership, 

One story given. by M. Leroy-Beaulieu is so striking as a sample of 
the ee quality of rel tape that it deserves to be given at length. 
It is from a letter of a station master read in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties: In the time of the western company, we station masters had 
erders to use the rolling stock as quic M as e, and to. send 
2 given station all that we did not ourselves uire: Under the State 
all is changed. Every station master is forbidden to load any 8 
without the orders of the distribution. bureau of the district. is 
bureau is, as is well known, a new creation specially designed for the 


redecessor w: 
by a deputy, well 


ose of finding situations for so many more bureaucrats. Recently, 
— ng received o wagons .oaded with horses, e by an 
order to send ns to Caen after they were unloaded, I thought 


these 
to do well hy loading in these two wagons 200 sacks of grain w. 
had been 


waiting in the sheds: for several days to go to Caen. But alas, 
- I did not know the bureaus of distribution.. The next day I saw my 
received at the same time an order = — 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the issue raised by the minority 
report offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Pors- 
DEXTER] is one of overshadowing importance, and it is an issue 
that will be paramount at the ballot box in the near future. 
As a member of the Committee on Interstate Commerce I feel 
it to be my duty to let my constituents know precisely where 
I stand upon the question of Government operation of the rail- 
roads of the country. 

The only possible justification for the bill reported by the 
committee is the fact fat it is a war measure. We are facing 
the: probable necessity of sending millions of men to France, 
there to contend against the largest and most brutal and. best~ 
equipped army in history. We know that unless the fighting 
strength of our Army and the armies of our allies is sustained 
to the highest possible point of efficiency the result may be 
disaster in which the history of self-government will be written 
in: failure and disgrace: 

Regular and sufficient transportation is the great and prime 
necessity in the business of waging wur, a necessity which can 
not be met without unity of action and perfect cooperation, 
and this, in turn, enn not be had unless the: power to secure: it 
is placed beyond interference by private interests. As a war 
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measure, therefore, I am willing to confer upon the President 
all the power and latitude of action. necessary to. enable him 
to make fair and reasonable agreements with the carriers for 
the use of their properties during the war emergency and for 


a period thereafter-long enough to permit the carriers to read- 


just themselves to peace conditions: 

To extend the operation of this act until Congress shall other- 
wise order” would be to give to this law ali the permanency and 
length of life that it is possible for Congress to give to any law, 
and considering the ease with which attempts to repeal this 
law could be delayed and ultimately defeated, I can not escape 
the conclusion that those who vote against fixing a time within 
which this act shall cease to operate vote for the permanent 
Government ownership of the railway systems of the country. 
Certainly those who favor Government ownership would have 
every advantage, and beginning from the day Of the enactment 
of this law they would endeavor to convince the people of the 
country that Government regulation had failed and that the 
only possible solution of the problem must be found in Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

It is possible that the New York & New Haven. Road and other 
roads in New England will prefer a permanent. Government 
guaranty of their fixed charges and maintenance to a return 
to the old system of regulation by Congress and. the Interstate n 
Commerce Commission, but as far as: the stoekhelders and the 
publie are concerned they will be. the losers in the long run, in 
my opinion. New England must import her raw materials from 
great distances, and the cost of transportation is a serious 
burden. Private initiative and ingenuity will reduce this cost, 
if it is given a breathing chance, much faster than will be 
possible if the roads are managed by Government employees 
selected because of their value to party managers on election 
day. It is my guess that a large: percentage of the carriers 
of the country, smarting under the injustices inflicted by the sys- 
tem in vogue prior to the 28th of December, 1917, win join forces 
with the Government-ownership advocates: of every name and 
nature, including Socialists and Bolsheviki, and those of us 
who: disagree with them and want cheap, regular, and safe 
transportation would best begin to drill for the coming onslaught. 

There is no economic distinction, in the. public service ren- 
dered by a common carrier and the public service rendered by 
the producer of other things which are necessary to meet public 


The producers of transportation render a great public service, 
but not as great as the producers of food or clothing; en- 
tion for Government interference with the seller of transporta- 
tion arises only when he secures a monopoly of his product aud 
is in a position to exact extortionate prices, and precisely that 
same situation will arise whenever the producers of food and 
clothing and shelter find it possible to create a monopoly in 
their products. The fact that the railroad must first secure a 
charter, charged with certain duties to the public, and the 
further fact that this charter may be revoked’ or altered at any 
time has no significance, 

The ruilroad is a prime necessity to the people. The Governa 
ment, in order to meet this necessity, has given to the raifroad 
companies the right to take land and construct its lines; demand- 
ing in return nondiscriminating rates. and accommodations. 

There are instances of large public grants to railroads, and 
there are instances of large public grants to other private en- 
terprises. Millions of acres. have been practically given: away, 
and properly so, to:the farmers who. have settled the great West. 
In the East the railroads have had to pay two prices for the 
land they have purchased. The claim that railroad property, 
though private, is charged with obligations to the public from 
which other private enterprises are free is untenable, and it 
is just this fallacy that will bring consternation. to those who 
later on may desire to stop before they. cross the dead line of 
socialism. 

All private property is charged with its obligations to the 
public; and those, obligations. are measured by the economic 
necessities of the body politic, whether they be imposed by 
taxes. or by restrictive and punitive statutes, 

In the present emergency the Government has not yet taken 
possession of the farms and mines, but it has fixed the prices 
of coal and wheat and steel; and let me remark in passing that 
this price fixing will end in lamentable failure unless it be lib- 
eral enough to insure constantly increasing production. You 
can not compel men to do business at a loss. 

The war necessity may demand many sacrifices, in life and 
property, but when you destroy the sources of income you insure 
the loss of the war. : 

England and France early saw the need of increasing pro- 


‘duction, and they did it in the one sure way. They made prices 


a secondary matter. England raised passenger rates 50 per 
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cent on the outbrenk of the war, and she also realized that 
enough wheat at $3 a bushel would be much cheaper than no 
wheat at $2 a bushel, 
are, they can not produce at n loss for any length of time. if 
wages ure high, the products of labor will be high. As we are 
all consumers and nearly all of us are producers, high prices 
can be endured if they are relative. If the Government fixes 
the price of a product so low that it will hazard the margin 
of profit, it will very soon be compelled to lower the price of 
the Inbor which goes into that product or the industry will col- 
lapse, and it has been the failure of Congress and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to understand this elemental principle 
that has caused the alleged breaking down of the railroads. 

President Hadley, of Yale, acting as chairman of the Railroad 
Securities Commission, added to his reputation as a prophet, 
honored both at home and abroad, in his repert published in 
December, 1911. Let me quote one or two of his conclusions 
as to what would happen if the railroads were denied reasonable 
compensation for the service rendered: 

A reasonable return is one which, under honest accounting and re- 
sponsible management, will attract the amount of investors’ money 
needed for the development: of our railroad: facilities. If rates are going 
to be reduced whenever dividends exceed current rates) of interest, in- 
vestors will seek other fields where the hazard Is less. or the opportunity 
Er Seither the rate of return actually received on the par value of 
American. railroad bonds and stock to-day nor the security which cam 
be offered for additional railroad. investments in the future will make 
it easy to raise the needed amount of capital. The rates of Interest and 
dividends to outstanding bonds and stocks of American. railroads is not 
quite 4) per cent in each. case 

The necessary deveiopment of railroad: facilities is now endangered by 
the reluctance of investors to purchase new issues of railroad securities 
in the amounts required. This reluctance is likely to-continne until the 
American public understands the essential community of interest. be- 
tween shipper and investor and the folly of attempting te protect the 
one by taking away, the rewards of good management from other. 

We must not forget that the record of the railroads. prior to 
their regulation by Congress and the States is a. remarkable one. 
For years the building of railroads furnished a field of speeula- 
tive adventure: unequaled in history. For years the railroad 
was considered the chief material need of growing America. 
Railroad building became almost u mania. Great financial risks 
were tnken. Millions. were lost as well as made. It has been 
stated that the total investment in railroads has: returned a divi- 
dend of less than 24 per cent. With the completion of the Union 
Pacifice and the grent trunk lines of the East came the consolida- 
tion era. As the possibilities: and the advantages of combina~ 
tion and cooperation in transportation became apparent extrava- 
gant prices were paid for the stock of competing and eontribut- 
ing lines. In the Hast trolley lines and terminals and hotels: 
were bought and built at extravagant cost. Ambitious managers 
lost their heads in their eagerness to secure vertical and hori- 
zontal monopolies of everything thut promised a profit. Dis- 
erimination in rates was: the order of the day. To get a low 
rate one must “ play poker with the local manager and let him 
win.“ 

Naturally, the publie did not take to this idea. The tide of 
popular sentiment. turned against the carriers. The States cre- 
ated commissions whose sole duty it was to watch and regulate 
transportation by rail. The free passes that had been proudly 
exhibited by molders of public opinion as a mark of distinction 
were either returned or kept in an inside pocket. State legista- 
tors that had been the tools of the carriers. found safety in a 
complete change of front. Finally, Congress took a hand and in 
due time the other extreme was reached. Rates were fixed and 
rate pooling was prohibited. Competition was made mandatory 
and combinations forbidden. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has repeatedly recommended a repeal of the antipooling 
law, but Congress has never had the courage to do it. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has. conceded the justice of 
higher rates, which it has not had the courage to grant. 

Putting aside for æ moment the wicked things that managers 
of the railroads: have done in the past, or would have done but for 
the interposition of the Government, what has the capital that 
has been put into the railroads done for the country, and what 
do the railroads themselves stand: for to-day as a national asset? 
The 400,000 miles of track im the: United States have been put 
down for less than half the average cost per mile in other 
countries. Transportation in the United States costs less 
than half the average cost in other countries: The wages paid 
are more than double the average wage in other countries. The 
average tonnage per car and the total tonnage- per mile is 
greatly in excess of that in other countries. The regularity, 
safety, and comfort of the service provided by the American 
roads is far better than that of the roads in other countries. 
For every dollar that the railroads have taken from the public 
more than a dollar has been returned. Is it not time to quit 


I do not care how patriotic the producers 


visiting upon the railroads the sins of the nineteenth century 
and do to them as we would be done by? 

If we want to get a fairly definite idea of the value of the 
railroads to the American people; suppose we try to imagine 
what would be the effeet of their removal. 

Our total wealth is estimated at $240,000.000,000. Of that 
total, the railroad investment is said to be about $20,000,000,000, 
or about 9 per cent. Is there anyone bold enough to believe that 
the United States would be worth half what it is to-day if 
the railroads were removed? Moreover, the railroads are owned 
by somebody. There are 43.000 women who-own stock in the: 
New Haven Road alone. Thirty-three per cent of the assets 
of the savings banks in Connecticut are invested in railroad: 
bonds: and stocks, and probably more than 10 per cent of the 
assets of the insurance conipanies. 

There are more than a milliom men and women who own 
stock in the railroads of the country, and the railroads employ 
directly nearly 2,000,000 men and women, Assuming that the 
stoekholders and employees are heads of families, we: have at 
least 15,000,000 of people directly interested in the prosperity’ 
of the railroads, to say nothing about the 13,000,000 of people 
who have deposits in our savings banks, and the 40,000,000: life: 
insurance policies im the country, in the safety and security of 
whieh railroad stocks and bonds nre a very important item. 

Why should the transportation companies be denied fair treat- 
ment under honest management? The average dividend paidi 
by the railroads in the last 20 years is less than half the average: 
dividend paid by the other great enterprises of the country, 
ineluding banking institutions, manufacturing concerns, and 
mines, 

In 1909 the average net return from railroad operations. was 
4.07 per cent, and the net income from manufacturing industries 
was 13.06 per cent. 

Railway supplies and equipment—new cars, engines, and 
nearly everything that ts required to sustain the roads and meet. 
the increased’ demands upon their carrying capacity—costs 
nearly three times to-day what it did three years ago. Con- 
gress and the Interstate Commerce Commission have stub- 
bornly refused to authorize or permit the railroads to charge 
self-sustaining rates, or to unify and consolidate control in the 


interests of economy. No business on earth could survive such 


treatment. The farmer who, for want of hay, put green goggles 
on his horse and fed him shavings was a magiciam in the solu- 
tion of transportation problems compared with the American 
Congress. 

And, after all, has it been the fault of Congress or the fault 


of a distorted public opinion which has sustained Congress in 
its efforts to teach the railroads to. live without eating? If 


the American people will demand an intelligent regulation of 


rallway rates when peace is restored, the carriers will meet. 
every need at constantly decreasing comparative cost. 


Why should the Government assume this colossal burden, a 
burden that will constantly increase in weight and finally result 


in constantly increasing cost of transportation? 


Combination is an economic necessity, but we must remember 
that the suceess of all combination requires the fiercest internal 
competition. 

The necessities. of the war require the gathering together of 
millions of men in one great unit, but that unit would be a dead 
and contemptible thing if the individuals which compose it did 
not constantly seek. to rival and. excel each other in deeds of 
valor and loyalty.. The units of the great Steel Corporation must 
constantly vie with each. other in their efforts to reduce cost of 
production. Combination and competition are inseparable to- 
the economic growth of any business. Competition within in- 
dustrial units and the combination of those units will be man- 
datory if we are to successfully stand against the competition 
that will be forced upon us by the combinations of other coun- 
tries, and the cost of transportation may be the controlling 
factor in that great struggle. Cheaper and yet cheaper trans- 
portation may be the only weapon that will win for America 
the commercial wars that are bound to come in years of peace. 
The clear outstanding fact that American roads, with all their 
handieaps, have reduced the cost of transportation to the 
American people to less than half that imposed in those coun- 
tries where the carriers are owned or managed by publie officials 
is a fact that can not be wisely disregarded. 

The American railroad, belonging to class. I—that is, roads 
that handle a gross revenue of $1,000,000 or more, as classified 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission—carried in the year 
1917, 409,000,060,000: ton-miles of freight. which is an incrense 
of 135,000,000,000' tons over the year 1915, and this increase 
in itself was as great as the entire freight traffic handled by 
the railroads of Canada, Germany, Great Britain, Russia, 


France, and Austria in 1917, and these countries have a popula- 
tion more than three times that of the United States. 

In the first six months after the. beginning of the war the 
American roads carried more freight than they did in the 
entire year 1906. A freight-train load in 1906 was 344 tons, 
and in 1917, 655 tons. Notwithstanding this astounding in- 
crease in tonnage, the rates were such as to prohibit an in- 
crease in net revenues, 

Yet the roads did not neglect their duty to the public. From 
1906 to 1916 the roads ordered an average of 2,846 locomotives 
per year and an averuge of 147,000 cars. 

In the year 1917 the average gross earnings per ton-mile in 
the United Kingdom was 2} cents. Using this as a basis figure 
of 100 for comparative purposes, in Germany it was 1.37 cents; 
in France, 1.3 cents; Switzerland, 2.5 cents; and in the United 
States it was 0.71 cent, or 31 per cent of the British rate. 

One of the reasons why the American roads have been able 
to live, notwithstanding the low rate at which they have been 
compelled to serve the public, is due to the fact that the roads 
are capitalized at much less per mile than the roads of other 
countries. The average per mile capitalization in the United 
Kingdom is $274,222; Germany, $120,874; France, $150,322; 
Switzerland, $133,255; United States, $66,447. 

The minority report submitted by Senator POINDEXTER cites 
the New Haven road as a shining example of the folly of at- 
tempting Federal regulation under private ownership. It does 
not follow that because a good and much-needed bank is badly 
managed for n time that all the banks should be owned and 
run by the Government. The way the New Haven road has 
served the public, in spite of its misfortunes, is little short of 
miraculous, and the Senator who says that the present coal 
shortage in New England is the fault of the New England 
railroads is badly misinformed. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, the Boston & Albany, and the Boston & Maine 
roads, the three roads serving New England, transported 2,817. 
000 tons more of anthracite and bituminous coal into New 
England in 1917 than they did in 1916. The scarcity of coal 
and its grave consequences is largely due to the fact that the 
Government impressed the tugs which had customarily towed 
coal barges plying between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Hampton Roads to New England ports. 

The wonder is that in view of the startling increase in labor 
cost and cost of equipment the great trunk lines of the country 
are not all in the hands of receivers. 

Ties have increased in price 225 per cent since 1897; steel 
rails, 213 per cent; bar iron, 301 per cent; car brasses, 261 per 
cent; bridge timbers and stringers, 157 per cent. Freight cars 
that cost a thousand and eleyen hundred dollars each in August, 
1914, have doubled in price, Freight engines that cost from 
$28,000 to $32,000 each prior to August 1, 1914, now cost from 
$60,000 to $65,000, and this notwithstanding the Government 
has greatly reduced the price of steel. 

The average freight rates per ton-mile, which in 1897 was 
1.126 cents, was, in 1910, 0.977 cent. 

The Government seems to have traveled upon the theory that 
the way for the railroads to survive the strain is to keep on 
increasing the total of an unprofitable business. If the ship- 
pers of the country had paid in 1910 the same average rate 
that was paid in 1870, they would have paid $3,000,000,000 more 
than they were compelled to pay. 

Compensation for passenger service is still less satisfactory. 
Mr. Elliott, in his book on The Truth About Railroads, states 
that the passenger trains of the United States earned, on an 
average, for the year ending June 380, 1908, $1.27 per train- 
mile, while the average cost per train-mile, not allowing for 
taxes, was $1.47. A very large percentage of the passenger 
trains on the New Haven road are run at a loss. 

In 1901 the Government received $100 for every $34.18 it 
paid the New Haven road for transporting the mails, and by 
1911 the Government reduced this sum to $21.26. 

I desire now to quote from the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the following statement of the cause of the 
breakdown of the Boston & Maine: 


The financial strength of the Boston & Maine, which has been made 
manifest for more than half a century, was converted into a financial 
weakness in half a decade after passing into the control of men who 
had the reputation of being eminent financiers. 

There is reason for belief that this railroad in the hands of its 
former management wou'd have continued to pay dividends and serve 
its constituen of passengers and shippers with reasonable rates and 


adequate facilities. 

It is hard to account for such unfair and wholly unfounded 
statements. Every informed person knows that for many years 
before it was taken over by the New Haven the Boston & Maine 
paid dividends that were not earned. The New Haven road put 
tens of millions of dollars into the Boston & Maine, and so 
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saved it from bankruptcy, and enabled it to serve the public 
much better than before it took possession. The stockholders 
have suffered the losses due to mismanagement, and they should 
have the sympathy of every fair-minded man. But the rail- 
roads have struggled on with marvelous courage and skill, and 
under decent treatment would soon rehabilitate themselves 
financially. 

We are risking all now to make the world safe for democracy. 
Yet history tells us that there is no tyranny so hard to bear as 
the tyranny of the majority when it ceases to act intelligently. 
The torch of democracy can scorch as well as illumine. It can 
light the way with equal certainty to slavery or liberty. Ma- 
jorities of men, like individuals, are prone to take the easier, 
if not the easiest, way. To avoid the agonies consequent upon 
a serious injury the young man takes his first morphine tablet. 
The doctor orders it and the result is miraculous. As the young 
man slowly recovers he finds it easier to continue to take mor- 
phine than to stop, and in a few years the very thing that saved 
his life kills him. Shall we, in this hour of great suffering and 
in order to relieve that suffering, encourage the formation of a 
habit that will destroy us later on? We have already con- 
tracted a habit that will lead to disaster if we are not very 
careful, and that is the taxing habit. Income and inheritance 
taxes constitute a double-barreled gun with which Congress can 
compel the rich and poor to stand and deliver into the Public 
Treasury every dollar they possess. If this habit is indulged 
in to an extent that will discourage the accumulation of wealth, 
if the taxing power results in reducing production, there will 
soon be nothing to tax, but if it consistently leaves to the in- 
dividual a margin of gain sufficient to enable him to continue his 
business at a profit to himself—a possible reward large enough 
to stimulate him to risk his capital and his health in new and 
renewed endeavors to make three blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before, then the American people will be able to 
meet the colossal obligations incurred by the war and to insure 
5 share to be expended for the benefit of the 
public. 

But to return to the railroads. Why should we expect results 
very different from those which have inevitably inflicted Goy- 
ernment ownership in other countries? In the Utopia of Govern- 
ment-owned railroads policies will be dictated by politicians. Em- 
ployment will depend upon the favor of the Director General and 
his subordinates, Qualifications for service will depend on abil- 
ity to get votes rather than ability to avoid accidents or secure 
regular and sufficient transportation. New lines of road will be 
paid for out of the annual congressional pork barrel. Rolling 
stock will soon compare favorably with the sorry rigs which 
the rural free-delivery carriers use to deliver mails, An utter 
lack of incentive and initiative will exist in every department. 
Incompetency and “red tape” and a rapidly increasing number 
of employees will inevitably result. The people will not only be 
taxed to pay the interest on the original cost of $20.000,000.000 
but the annual deficits will constantly increase. In Italy, where 
the chief railways were nationalized in 1905, the number of em- 
ployees increased within three years from 97,000 to 137,000, and 
the systems do not earn enough to pay one-quarter. of the interest 
on the investment in them. 

Canada has been in the railroad business since 1867. It has 
owned the Prince Edward Island road since 1873, and it has 
never earned operating expenses. The Intercolonial road cost 
the Government $237,000 a mile. 

A committee appointed to investigate the construction of the 
National Transcontinental Railway, extending from Quebec to 
Winnipeg, 1.334 miles, reported that $40,000,000 had already been 
wasted and that the original estimate of $61,000,000 for the total 
cost would fall $170,000,000 short of the actual cost. 

Mr. James Bryce, whose insight into such matters is unsur- 
passed by any living man, entertains the following opinion of the 
wisdom of putting the enormous railway systems of this country 
into the hands of the Government. He says: 

The railroads can Baray be taken over and worked by the National 
Government as are the railways of Switzerland and many roads of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. Only the most sanguine State Socialist 
would propose to impose so terrible a strain on the virtue of American 
Soria ara not to speak of the effect upon the constitutional balance 

tween the States and the Federal authority, 

As I intimated at the opening of my remarks, it is quite prob- 
able that the managers of the great transportation lines, circum- 
scribed and crippled as their organizations will be at the close 
of the war. will beg the Government to buy their roads and end 
their sufferings. I put this question to the president of one of 
the leading roads of the country, and his reply was: “As an 
American citizen I am very certain that a time limit should be 
fixed, but as a railway manager I would welcome permanent 
Government possession and operation with a fair guaranty on 
the investment.“ I am already receiving postal cards from rail- 
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way stockholders, all printed and exactly alike in terms, urging 
me to oppose a time limit on the operation of the carriers by the 
Government. 

Again, it is even urged by those supporting the minority re- 
port that competing lines which do not pay should be helped 
out by those which do pay. The self-sustaining reads and the 
capital which went into them are to be compelled to stand and 
deliver to the roads that were built for the express purpose of 
compelling a prosperous competitor to buy them out. The 
advocates of this plan insist that the nonpaying roads are just 
as necessary to those who use them as are the self-sustaining 
roads to their patrons. Their idea seems to be that farmer A, 
who has a farm 100 or 1,000 miles from farmer B, or mechanic A, 
who lives 100 or 1,000 miles from mechanic B, should contribute 
toward the payment of B's railroad fare. 

There are many instances where competing lines may combine 
adyantageonsly, as was frequently done until the Government 
forbade it, but to compel the stockholders of a legitimate in- 
dustry, first in the field, organized and constructed to meet a 
legitimate demand, to support a rival industry subsequently 
organized that can not get legitimate business enough to sup- 
port itself, is to Imaugurate a variety of statecraft approved by 
highwaymen only. 

If the Government should confiscate and pay just compensa- 
tion for all the roads, and own them as well as operate them, 
the upkeep and support of the weak reads would still fall heavily 
upon sections of the country which have no use for them what- 
ever. We might satisfy the Constitution in this way, but the 
injustice would remain as declarative as ever. 

It is claimed that, because the system in vogue prior to the 
28th of December last was a failure, Government ownership 
is the only alternative. If it is true that the system which 
failed was clearly unintelligent and unjust, it would seem to be 
clear that an intelligent regulation of the railroads of the 
country, under private control, should be given a trial before we 
adopt a system which both experience and reason tell us wil! 
result in unsafe, irregular, insufficient service, to say nothing 
of the opportunities for political chicane and graft. 

The present plan of Government possession under private 
management is a hatf-slave, half-free policy that can be justi- 
fied only at a time when the life of the Nation itself is at stake. 
It has all the defects of Government ownership and none of the 
benefits of private management under private ownership. 

It may be necessary to submit to this in order to win the war, 
and I shall vote for the bill as reported by the committee, but 
it will be neither justifiable nor necessary at the close of the 
war. 

We are already experiencing some of the blessings of Govern- 
ment management of the means of transportation and produc- 
tion. As time goes on other delights will probably follow. If 
the samples which have been supplied by the heads of the 
executive departments are fairly representative of the remain- 
ing stock in trade, those of us who will need food and fuel to 
sustain life would best start for the banana belt early next fall. 

I have tried to set forth some of the reasons which compel me 
to oppose Government possession and control of the railways 
„until Congress shall otherwise order.” I hope the Senate will 
insist upon fixing a time limit. I hope the American people will 
give this subject the attention it deserves before it becomes a 
national issue at the polls. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I propose an amendment 
to the bill and ask that it be printed. I shall offer it later, 
not particularly with the idea of securing its adoption as a 
substitute for the bill, but because the measure was prepared 
outside of the Committee on Interstate Commerce; it contains 
several prominent features to which the committee gave par- 
ticular attention, and after having read and reread dt I am 
satisfied, as every Senator will be Satisfied who reads it, that 
it does not convey in the best manner possible even the ideas 
which we have attempted to adopt. For the purpose of calling 
attention to that fact I offer an amendment which I shall pro- 
pose later on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, HENDERSON in the chair). 
The amendment will lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, there being 
no other Senator who can go on this afternoon, as the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry desires to run 
over some of the amendments in the Agricuitural appropriation 
bill that will not be objected to, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending bill be temporarily laid aside for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that the Senater from Okla- 
homa desires to have action taken on the amendments to the 
Agricultural appropriation bill? 

Mr. GORE. I wish to take up the Agricultural appropriation 
bill and merely dispose of the unobjected amendments. Of 


course, if any amendment is objected to by any Senator it will 
be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. We shall have to have a quorum here, because 
otherwise we could not know what amendments would be ob- 
jected to. It seems to me that it is so late in the day now that 
the Senator had better call up the bill at some other time. 

Mr. GORE. I think there are about as many Senators present 
as we generally have for the consideration of appropriation 
bills, I will say that if any amendment is agreed to and any 
Senator not present desires to have it considered open later, 
of course there will be no objection to going back to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires to have the bill taken 
up and read without action upon any amendments, I have no 
objection to that course. 

Mr. GORE. I shall ask to have the formal reading of the 
bill dispensed with, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there will be any objection to 
that; but it seems to me it would be quite unfair to Senators 
who have not had any intimation that the bill was to be taken 
up to-day to take it up at this hour and act upon the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that there are very 
few amendments which will arouse any opposition whatever, 
and there is no reason why we should not spend an hour or an 
hour and a half te-day in considering unobjected amendments. 
Of course, if the Senator desires to have a quorum present, 
that recourse is open to any Senator who chooses to make the 
suggestion. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I request unanimous consent 
woas De pending bill, the unfinished business, be temporarily 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
pee none, and the unfinished business is temporarily laid 
aside. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 9054, the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9054) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry with amendments. 

Mr. GORE. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be 
soe Ei sed with. Does he desire to have the bill read for amend- 
men 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, has the request that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with been acceded to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been. Is there ob- 
jection to dispensing with the formal reading of the bill? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. That request being acceded to, I now ask that 
the consideration of the bill be proceeded with, and that unob- 
jected amendments of the committee be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I do not know what amendments 
are objected to, I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma. Does 
the Senator now ask that the bill be read for committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. GORE. I have asked, and I understand the request was 
acceded to, that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with— 
I mean the reading of the bill from beginning to end, word for 
word. That has been dispensed with. I now ask to proceed 
with the consideration of committee amendments. If any Sena- 
tor objects to the consideration of any amendinent it will, of 
course, be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator, then, means that 
the bill shall be read for committee amendments? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. I understand that important amend- 
ments ought not to be disposed of in the absence of so many 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. GORE. I merely wanted the committee amendments 
stated. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the bill should be read for amend- 
ment. Of course the formal reading of the bill has been waived, 
but not the reading of the bill for amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. ) 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Senate 
has caught the meaning of the bill by the reading which has 
been had. I hope that we may now proceed with the considera- 
tion of committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krxe in the chair). The 
Chair thinks that the Secretary is proceeding with the reading 
of the bill in an orderly and expeditious way and in conformity 
to the rule. Nine pages of the bill have already been read. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. ; 

The first amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, under the subhead “ Bureau of Animal Industry,” 
on page 13, line 19, after the word “authorities,” to strike 
out “$250,000” and insert “$500,000: Provided, That here- 
after the act approved May 29, 1884 (23 Stat. L., p. 31), be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to permit cattle which have 
reacted to the tuberculin test to be shipped, transported, or 
moved from one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
to any other State, Territory, or the District of Columbia for 
immediate slaughter, in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture”; so as to make 
the clause read: ‘ 

For investigating the disease of tuberculosis of animals, for its control 
and eradication, for the tuberculin testing of animals, and for researches 
concerning the cause of the disease, its modes of spread, and methods 
of treatment and prevention, Including demonstrations, the formation 
of organizations, and such other means as may be necessary, either 
independently or in_ccoperation with farmers, associations, State or 
county authorities, $500,000: Provided, That hereafter the act 2 
May 29. (23 Stat. L., p. 31), , and the same is hereby, 
amended to permit cattle which have reacted to the tuberculin test to 
be shipped, transported, or moyed from one State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia. to any other State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia for immediate slaughter, in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I notice that this amendment 
doubles the amount of the appropriation made by the bill as it 
came from the House, making the total $500,000, This sum is 
to be devoted to the investigation of “the disease of tuber- 
culosis of animals, for its control and eradication, for the 
tuberculin testing of animals, and for researches concerning 
the cause of the disease, its modes of spread,” and so forth. 

It is a remarkable fact in connection with legislation of this 
kind that the more money we appropriate for these researches 
and investigations, the more there seems to be needed with the 
recurrence of every year; in other words, the investigation and 
the research work carried on under previous appropriations 
does not seem to have accomplished anything. If it has, then 
certainly it is unnecessary to appropriate more money for the 
same purpose. If it has not, then it would indicate that the 
investigations and the researches have proven abortive up to 
this time, and further attempts in that direction will be 
equally so. 

The sum of $250,000 is a small amount in these days of 
millions and billions, but still it is an item for which the 
Treasury must respond. I do not think we should now, unless 
it is absolutely necessary, increase the ordinary expenses of 
the Government in any direction; I think it wrong. We are 
spending more money than any nation engaged at war, and many 
times more money than we have ever been called upon to ex- 
pend before. Certainly there should be some restriction upon 
the ordinary, every-day appropriations which affect our per- 
manent expenditures and for which we would be obliged to 
legislate even in times of peace. I think this is as good a place 
as any to begin, and if $250,000 is not enough for this particular 
purpose, at least to attempt to put up with it and make it go 
as far as possible, so that if it should appear that some addi- 
tional amount is necessary we can cover it In some deficiency 
bill. 2 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In that connection, while we are in- 
creasing the appropriation for this purpose, does the Senator 
understand that in line 22 we are throwing down the bars for 
interstate shipment of cattle that have tuberculosis? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not think that is designed. Of 
course, my objection goes to the amount of the appropriation 
rather than to the proviso which follows it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But if it is necessary to increase the 
appropriation are we not running the risk of increasing the 
spread of the disease? I am not sure that I understand it. 

Mr. THOMAS. That depends upon what is meant by the ex- 
pression “to permit cattle which have reacted to the tuberculin 


test to be shipped.” 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 


from Colorado will permit me, I desire to say that, if he will 
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read on, he will see that this interstate shipment Is restricted 
to cattle which are to be slaughtered; that they are carried to 
the slaughter pen and are not allowed to be carried into another 
State, to be mingled with other cattle for dairy purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from South Carolina will under- 
stand that my objection goes to the increased appropriation. 
With the effect of the proposed proviso I am not immediately 
concerned, although I think that the inquiry of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is most appropriate in con- 
nection with it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It seems to me, if the Senator please, 
that while we are increasing the appropriation to prevent the 
disease we are opening the bars to the spread of the disease by 
permitting the interstate shipment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, if that is so, then under all the 
circumstances the entire amendment should be rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Colorado 
will permit an interruption, let me call his attention to the fact 
that the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], who seems 
to have been familiar with this disease and the conditions of its 
spreading, informed the committee that it was only when cows 
were confined in their stalls a larger part of the day on the 
ordinary dairy farm that this disease was found to be preva- 
tent or to any appreciable extent contagious; that in the open 
country, where cattle graze all day practically, it has been 
discovered that the disease does not exist; but when they are 
condemned for the purpose of eradicating the disease they are 
taken to slaughter. The pure-food people claim that the little 
nodules formed by tuberculosis do not render the meat unfit for 
consumption, and that the cattle so infected may be shipped 
with impunity to the slaughter pen without any danger of 
spreading the contagion. The committee therefore thought that 
where a farmer had a herd which was condemned for milk pur- 
poses he should not be prohibited from getting the market value 
of the beef under the pure-food inspection; that if there was no 
danger of spreading the contagion by shipment he should be 
allowed to ship such cattle, specifically restricting such ship- 
ments for slaughtering purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the experience of the Senator 
from New York upon that subject is quite considerable, ind I 
should be disposed to accept his assurances in the absence of 
challenge on the part of some one who was equally well in- 
formed. I do not pretend to know anything about the matter. 
I cordially agree, however, with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] that, if it should result in increaszug the oppor- 
tunity for the spread of the disease to be eradicated, the amend- 
ment ought to go out. ; 

What I am concerned with is this constant tendency, in times 
of war as well as in times of peace, to increase our ordinary 
expenses. We ought to stop it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. GORE. I wish to say that I agree entirely with the 
Senator from Colorado as to the general proposition he has just 
laid down. I think that we ought not to increase our ordinary 
expenditures, except where the necessity is urgent or over- 
powering. 

The losses resulting in the United States annually from 
tuberculosis among cattle aggregate about $25,000,000. There 
is an undoubted requisition upon the food supplies of this 
country, and it was hoped that by increasing this appropriation 
we might arrest the progress of this disease and might in 
great measure conserve the cattle of the country against the 
ravages of tuberculosis. That is the justification which caused 
the committee to report this amendment. Of course, it is for 
the Senate to determine whether or not that reason is sufficient; 
but the necessity for increased food undoubtedly exists, and we 
entertained the hope that this might augment the available 
food supply of the country. 

Now, with respect to the objection raised by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], I may say that this amend- 
ment does not change the law as to the availability for slaugh- 
ter of cattle reactors to the tuberculin test. It only changes 
the law as to interstate shipments. I have here a letter from the 
department recommending this amendment, which I will ask 
to have read to the Senate in a moment. In support of such 
a change in the law this case is cited in particular: Iowa cattle 
are generally shipped for slaughter either to Omaha, St. Joe, 
or Kansas City. Cattle in Iowa, within sight of Omaha, which 
have been infected with tuberculosis can not be shipped across 
the river to Omaha for slaughter, but must be shipped to some 
point in Iowa. There certainly is no sufficient reason why that 
should be done. This amendment undertakes to accommodate 
that situation. I will ask to have the letter from the depart- 
ment on this subject read to the Senate. 


1918. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I yielded the floor, I thought, for the pur- 
pose of a statement only. 

Mr. GORE. I did not so understand. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am perfectly willing, however, that the 
letter should be read now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snarnork in the chair). 
in the absence of objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Seeretary read as follows: 

The act of May 29, 1884, prohibits the interstate movement of dis- 

animals for any purpose. Animals which have been ed for 
tuberculosis and have reacted can not, under the law as it now stands, 
chi dng in interstate commerce to an official establishment for 
slaughter under Federal inspection. This situation very often works 
a hardship. For instance, the principal markets for Iowa cattle are 
Omaha, Nebr., or St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., but It is impossible 
to ship those which are affected with tuberculosis, even under appro- 
priate regulations, across the border. Other Instances could be cited 
where, because of State boundary lines, the tuberculin reactors can not 
legally be shipped to the nearest slaughtering point, which, in many 
cases, is only a few miles away. In order to avoid crossing the State 
line, and thus violating the act of 1884, they must be transported 
longer distances to slaughterhouses within the same State. 

The department has received copies of resolutions recently adopted 
by the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association asking that the act 
of 1884 be amended so as to permit the return interstate of pure- 
bred animals which have reacted to the tuberculin test at destina- 
tion. A number of State veterinarians, including those of Iowa and 
Kansas, also have recommended that the law changed so as to 
authorize the interstate shipment to official establishments for slaughter 
of cattle which have reacted to the tuberculin test. At a conference 
of live-stock officials held In Chicago on December 3, 1917, it was the 
sponge nga of opinion that the law should be amended in these par- 

rs. 

“The department knows of no good reason why the change suggested 
should not be made and hopes that the Senate Committee will give it 
favorable consideration. On the contrary, the officials of the Bureau 
of Animal Indus believe that ee osed amendment will be of 
definite assistance the campaign against tuberculosis which has been 
inaugurated by the department. The movement of reactors would be 
permitted only in accordance with rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the department, and every precaution would be taken, of 
course, to safeguard the live-stock industry. 

It will be noted that a separate paragraph has been included in the 
present bill to cover the activities of the department relating to tuber- 
culosis. This action was taken by the House committee in view of the 
growing importance of the work. Under the items“ Inspection and quar- 
antine” and “ Diseases of animals" the department is now expending 
$132,618 in efforts to control or eradicate tuberculosis. As indicated 
in the report of the House committee, the department believes that it 
can effectively use $250,000, the amount included in the House bill, 
during the next fiscal year in the prosecution of the work. 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, Mr. President, it will be observed that 
my objection goes to the increase of the appropriation for the 
purposes recited in the preceding lines. I do not understand 
that the proposed increase in the appropriation really affects 
the proviso that was inserted in the bill in connection with it 
and which might have been inserted in any other part of the 
bill with equal propriety. 

Mr. GORE, There is no connection between the two. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no connection between the two. 
Now, if I thought that the doubling of this appropriation would 
result in a material increase in our meat food supply and that 
without it there would be no such increase, I would not oppose 
it for a moment; but when we consider that an appropriation 
for this specific purpose has been made year in and year out 
for an indefinite period of time and that the researches which 
were to be made concerning the disease to be eradicated have 
not resulted in any very material change in the situation, why 
should we at this time, when the Treasury is so hard put to it 
to meet the enormous expenditures of the Government, double 
the appropriation? I do not think we ought to do it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. I 
may say, in that connection, that there are other amendments 
which follow this which seem to me to be equally inexpedient at 
this time. I now yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the amount is already too 
small at $500,000. In the committee I offered an amendment to 
add $750,000 to the $250,000 appropriated by the House, making 
the total $1,000,000 instead of the $500,000 which the amend- 
ment proposes to appropriate, 

Mr. THOMAS. Perhaps my objection will result in an in- 
crease of the appropriation; I do not know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. It is a very important matter, and while the 
expenditure may not increase the number of cattle of the coun- 
try, it will preserve and save a great many, and therefore in- 
crease the meat product. 

The language added is that of the officials of the department. 
They evidently see the justice of it and ask us to change the law 
in regard to shipping across State lines of cattle which have 
reacted to the tuberculin test. I think the Senator from Colo- 
rado understands that, and I presume he needs no information 
from me; but now if there is the slightest indication of the 

resence of the germ cattle can not be shipped across a State 


e to a slaughtering establishment, 


Mr. THOMAS. I did not raise any objection to that portion 
of the amendment; that objection was suggested by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. WARREN. The disease, like the foot-and-mouth disease, 
is exceedingly destructive to cattle, and when its ravages reach 
the extreme, as has been the case sometimes in the past, there 
have been millions of cattle lost. It had been supposed that 
the disease was pretty nearly stamped out, but it has reappeared 
in a most virulent form. I therefore hope that neither the 
Senator from Colorado nor any other Senator will make any 
objection to the amount or to the language of the proviso, which 
has been added by way of amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I always like to agree with 
my friend from Wyoming, but I shall insist upon the appropri- 
ation made by the House. Of course, I know that tuberculosis 
of cattle is one of the diseases that are common to that class of 
live stock; I know that its eradication is very greatly to be 
desired; but I also know that up to this time there seems to be 
just as much apparent need for large appropriations for that 
purpose as there was 10 or 15 years ago. I am unable to per- 
ceive, therefore, the necessity for increasing it at this time, 
because I do not believe that by so doing the disease is going 
to be eradicated. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this particular amendment 
was added to the bill in the committee on my motion. I had 
no idea that the bill was going to be taken up to-day, because 
the railroad bill was before the Senate, and I am not prepared 
just at this moment to go into a full discussion of it. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that, 
if he so desires, the amendment can be passed over. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there is going to be any serious objection 
to it, I should not like to have it acted on to-day. My own 
Iden is that it is a very important amendment. As the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] has suggested, this disease is re- 
appearing, and cattlemen are anxious about it. The provision 
in the bill does rot mean that the whole amount to be appro- 
priated will necessarily be expended, but it is desirable to have 
the funds, so as to be ready for any emergency that may arise, 
In my judgment, at this time more than at any other, we 
ought to guard against anything that would interfere with the 
production.of the meat supply of the country. 

I have great sympathy for the Senator from Colorado in his 
opposition to large appropriations, and as a rule I fully agree 
with him. Of course, he is moved by the purest motives now 
in opposing this amendment; but, to my mind, there is no one 
other item of the bill of more importance, for the meat produc- 
tion of the country ought to be guarded jealously, and it will 
be guarded in one respect, at least, by this amendment. 7 

The Senator from Wyoming said that he favored a much 
larger increase than was recommended by the committee in 
ae particular amendment. I am satisfied from my conversa- 
tlon 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Just a moment. I am satisfied from my con- 
versation with some of the cattle and meat producers of the 
country and from a large amount of correspondence I have 
had that there is a great deal of fear that unless we do make 
at least as liberalean appropriation as the committee has sug- 
gested we may later on, when it is too late, find that great dam- 
age has been done and the carrying on of the war has been 
really interfered with, because meat is one of the things of 
which there is a searcity now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat will he inform me how many years we have appropriated 
money “for researches concerning the cause of the disease, its 
modes of spread, and methods of treatment“? 

Mr. NORRIS, No; I can not answer the question directly. 
I suppose such appropriation has been made for a good many 
years and probably will continue to be made; but one of the 
difficulties in this case is that this disease, for instance, may 
break out in the East among the dairy herds, and as it is con- 
tagious it may then shift across the country and whole herds 
become infected with it. I assume that the department will 
exercise proper care and judiciously handle the money and not 
use it unless it is needed. It may be that it will not be needed; 
but I should like to have it where it can be used to meet what- 
ever contingency may arise during the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. THOMAS. Has the Senator any doubt that if this appro- 
priation is made the department will exhaust it all? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. And that we will also be required to meet a 
deficiency caused by an inadequate appropriation? - 

Mr. NORRIS. h, I do not look for that. I do not think 
the Senator has any reason to believe that that will occur. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say that the appropriation 
bill for the current fiscal year carries a million dolars for the 
foot-and-mouth disease. The pending bill carries a million dol- 
lars for the foet-and-mouth disease. My understanding is that 
none of that will be used during the current year. Of course 
it-is the hope of all of us that none will be used for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why appropriate it, then, unless you are 
going to use it on two-legged animals instead of four-legged 
animals? 

Mr. GORE. It is a sort of insurance fund. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. GORE. When the disease breaks out it is so virulent 
and violent that it must be met at once, and has to be stamped 
out at once, else the losses are out of all proportion to the 
amount that would have been required to stop it in its in- 
cipiency. I do not think it is a thing that we ought to dally 
with, particularly in times of this sort. 2 

This is only 1 per cent of the estimated annual loss—$235,- 
000,000. This increase is $250,000. If we save half a million 
dollars’ worth of cattle by this increased appropriation of 
$250,000 we are still gainers by 200 per cent. If we should save 
the loss of several millions, of course the gain would be propor- 
tionate; and it seems to me that in times of this sort it-is 
erring at least on the side of safety and conservation to have 
a provision of this sort in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is quite evident that my ob- 
jection may receive one vote. I doubt very much, from the 
trend of this discussion, that it will be very greatly augmented. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to suggest to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, in a kindly spirit and in the interest of economy, that 
he had better not stir up this matter, because the committee 
voted at one time to make the appropriation $750,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have just stated that my objection prob- 
ably would result in an increase of the appropriation. 

Mr. KENYON, I think the Senator had better be careful. 
It might. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, it will not be the first time.“ 

Mr. KENYON. It was only because of the protest that mem- 
bers of the committee made, saying that they would fight the 
matter on the floor, that the amount was put at $500,000, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in the last five or six years 
I have made 2 number of specific objections to items of increase 
in appropriations; and it is somewhat peculiar that in each in- 
stance almost every Senator who has interrupted me or spoken 
upon the matter has agreed with me upon the general proposi- 
tion that we should economize, but they have always insisted 
that that was not the proper point to begin. Now, where are 
we going to begin unless we begin somewhere? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PROSIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr, President, the Senator from Colorado is 
always diligent in the line of economy, but df course he recog- 
nizes and must recognize that matters do change from time to 
time. We must recognize that some things that perhaps he may 
have opposed, that others have opposed, and that I have op- 
posed along military lines it was not well to oppose at that time. 
We should have been better prepared. 

The matter before the Senate at this time is largely a matter 
of preparation. We have here, on page 88, concerning the eradi- 
cation of foot-and-mouth disease, in case of an emergency aris- 
ing, and so forth, an appropriation of $1,000,000. There have 
been appropriations of from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000 annually 
for that purpose; and while one year there had to be a large 
deficieney appropriation after the first appropriation, in other 
years the appropriation has not been used in any large propor- 
tion, but it is there as an insurance. 

Next to the foot-and-mouth disease, and almost as destructive, 
comes this matter of tuberculosis. I have no idea that the 
$500,000 would be expended, unless the disease develops a 
strong und virulent increase, and I did not have any idea when 
I asked that it might go to a million dollars that it would be 
expended unless we should receive an unexpected call to stamp 
out something that got so grent a start that, unless immediately 
checked, even a million dollars would be but a moiety toward 
relief. I believe this is a direct matter of insurance, and, in 
view of the dangers that are surrounding us, it is not too much. 
I hope the Sennte will take that view of it—that it is a matter 
of insurance—and will stand by the entire amount. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am inelined to believe, from 
the discussion, that the Senator’s hope will be realized. The 
Senator says that my experience ought to teach me, and it cer- 
88 does, that there is a change in many things as time 
goes by. . 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator must not apply that to-himself 
alone, but to all of us, z 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand; but I notice that there is one 
thing that does not change, and that is the tendency always to 
increase House appropriations when bills come over to the 
Senate. That is one of the rules which, like time and tide, goes 
on forever. 

Mr. WARREN., Has the Senator noticed how few changes 
we have made this time? . 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and I think the committee are entitled 
to considerable credit for not making as many as they gen- 
erally do. 

Mr. WARREN. In an experience of more than 20 years I 
have never known an Agricultural bill to come to the Senate 
with so few changes and so few additions as are made in this 
one. ‘ 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I want to give the committee credit for 
that, and now I want to help them, I want to eneourage them, 
by making some more reductions. As I have said, we should 
consider the prevailing state of the Public Treasury, the enor- 
mity of our public expenditures, and the vast increase of taxa- 
tion. Senators, after a while you are going to hear from the 
poor devil who pays the taxes, and when he does speak he is 
going to speek in tones that will reverberate across the entire 
continent. He is a very patient animal, but there is a limit 
even to his patience; and as far as I can I want to demonstrate 
to him that we have saved him money wherever it is possible, 
especially in the matter of our ordinary expenditure. 

While I am on my feet, Mr. President—for I am not going to 
stand here alone and make objections specifically to all these 
oT want to call attention to an amendment here, on page 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to install an experimental 
fiour miil, baking and other apparatus, in order to inves’ te the 
milling and bak: ties of wheat and other „ including the 
payment of rent in the city of Washington, $50,000. 

Why, Mr. President, eivilized people at least, and perhaps 
some who are uncivilized, have been experimenting with flour 
mills, with baking, and with apparatus for baking ever since 
the days when Abraham lived on the plains of Mesopotamia. 
If there is auything connected with the preparation of wheat 
flour as an edible substance by way of cookery or baking that 
has not been discovered by private enterprise and experiment, 
in God's name how are we going to find it out by building a 
mill here in the city of Washington and paying some other 
landlord $50,000 rent? To my mind, it would be so extraordi- 
nary in times of peace as to require comment; but now, when 
we have plenty of money, evidently, we seriously propose to 
expend $50,000 for experimenting in something that has been 
the subject of experiment for centuries. That, too, I suppose, 
will offer an instance where, while economy is good, we ought 
not to begin there. 3: 

If this is going to pass, let me suggest that an exeception 
should be made of the operation of this mill on “wheatless 
days,” because otherwise you may get into trouble with the 
Food Administration, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appreciate both the good sense 
and the humor of the Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think the Senator will vote with him. 

Mr. GORE. I merely want to waive the discussion of this 
flour mill at this time. I do net want the Senator to conjure 
up too many 

Mr. THOMAS, I mention it now because I do not want to 
tuke the floor again if I can avoid it. I want to say now what 
I would say to-morrow, or later on to-day, when that amend- 
ment comes up. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, when the amendment just referred 
to, touching a flour mill, comes up I think there will be argu- 
ment at least tending to justify its presence in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I have not a particle of doubt of that. 

Mr. GORE. I will merely make one observation at this time. 
The present method of grading wheat is based upon other points 
and other facts and factors than the flour-produeing quality of 
the grain. It is the belief of the farmers of this country that 
the grades of grain ought to be based on the aetunl flour-pro- 
dueing capacity of the grain. If is their belief that it would 
gave millions of dollars annually to the farmers of this country 
which they now lose merely on points of tuste and fancy under 
the more or less artificial system of grain grading; and it is 
in the belief that that might be true that this appropriation is 
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incorporated in the bill. It is in the interest of the farmer and 
in the interest of the agricultural classes of this country. But. 
us I say, I do not wish to thrash out that subject at this time. 
It was recommended by the department, and adopted upon the 
very urgent recommendation of the department. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have yielded to the Senator from Oklahoma. 
If he has finished, I of course yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr, GORE. I have finished. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not want to interrupt the Senator. I 
thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I am perfectly willing to be interrupted. 

Mr. GRONNA, I simply want to say for the information of 
the Senator from Colorado that only to-day I was asked by a 
delegation from three States—North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota—to go with them to the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the hope of remedying an evil which, instead of having 
been remedied, has been growing worse, namely, what the 
chairman of the committee has just stated, the grading of grain. 
If I had known that the Agricultural bill would be up this 
afternoon I should have had my samples of grain here, and I 
could have demonstrated to the Senator from Colorado that this 
is not a foolish thing. s 

I have in my office, Mr. President, a sample of grain grown 
on my own farm. The wheat is conceded to be a No. 1 hard 
wheat, but it contains 4.3 per cent of rye; and the Senator 
from Colorado will be surprised to learn that on account of 
that 4.3 per cent of rye it is graded No. 5 and it reduces the 
price 24 cents a bushel. 

Mr. THOMAS. I assume the Senator knows that to be so? 

Mr. GRONNA. Why, certainly I know it to be so. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. It was not necessary, in order for the 
Senator to ascertain the truth of that fact, to build a mill here 
in Washington, at an expense of $50,000, for baking and other 
apparatus. : i 

Mr. GRONNA. I was just coming to that. This delegation, 
which consists of the railroad commissioners of these three 
States, together with the appeal board of the State of Min- 
nesota, deems it important enough to come here regarding it, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture said to this delegation to-day 
that he knew of no other way of making a just and honest 
standard than by a milling test. The Senator knows, of course, 
that providing this mill does not require the erection of build- 
ings. The appropriation is simply for the purchase of machin- 
ery, which may be installed in a very small room. We have such 
a mill in the State of North Dakota in our agricultural depart- 
ment; but, of course, it can not be expected that the Secretary 
of Agriculture will take the word of the faculty of the Agricul- 
tural College of North Dakota. 

Mr. THOMAS. He might go farther and fare worse. 

Mr. GRONNA. The only way in which Mr. Brand, who is 
now fixing these standards, can have the information will be 
to have the machinery bought for grinding this wheat and the 
machinery for baking the flour, so that the producer as well as 
the consumer can get an honest deal. It is for the purpose of 
aiding the Agricultural Department in standardizing the grain. 

I will say to the Senator that we raise in my State from 
100,000,000 to 150,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. Taking 
the sample which I showed to the Agricultural Committee on 
last Saturday, and which I showed to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to-day, we have lost from 24 to 25 cents a bushel. That 
is a greater loss than the farmers of my part of the country are 
willing to stand. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will pardon an interruption, 
I had labored under the impression that the improper grading 
was due to the manipulations of certain chambers of commerce 
and elevator men in other sections of the country. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is true. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not to the fact that the farmers and the 
Agricultural Department were not aware of the nutritious qual- 
ities embodied in the grain itself, a test of which must be made 
before a proper grading can be established. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is true. That has: been maintained, 
and it is true; but, if the Senator will permit me, under the 
standardization act which was passed here & year ago it is 
possible, if he will say 8 per cent of durum wheat is mixed 
with the best quality of hard wheat that it will reduce the 
grade of that wheat not one grade but three grades. There is 
not a miller in the United States who will not testify that the 
product of that wheat, although it may be mixed either with 
this durum wheat or with winter wheat is absolutely as good 
a. if it were not mixed; and yet the farmer has to sell his 
grain for that reduced price. 


The Senator will remember that when we passed the stand- 
ardization act I objected to the words“ foreign matter“ going 
in. Those words, foreign matter,“ apply not to what we call 
dockage, such as weed seeds, but to other grains. If there is 
rye in the wheat, the rye is foreign matter. If there is barley 
in the wheat, the barley will be foreign matter to the wheat, of 
course; and the farmer is not only docked for that foreign 
matter, and gets nothing whatever for it, but it reduces the 
price of his product. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think there is no doubt about that, but I 
do not perceive how the proposed amendment either helps or 
hurts that situation. I think the Senator’s objection to the 
insertion of the word “foreign” in the section of the law to 
which he refers should have been sustained, and that would 
have done away with the evil of which he now complains. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to assure the Senator in all serious- 
hess that among these men who appeared before the Secretary 
of Agriculture to-day, and who are to appear before the Presi- 
dent of the United States at 5.30 to-day on this very question, 
there is not one but that approved of this very provision in the 
bill. They are men who do know something about wheat, and 
they do know something about how the farmers of the North- 
west have been robbed under the system which we have had. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think there is no doubt about the fact that 
they have been robbed. I have sympathized with the fight 
which they have made, and I think that the legislation which 
we adopted tended—perhaps not as extensively as it should, but 
nevertheless tended—to cure that evil; and I am ready to vote 
for any additional legislation which will cure it. But, witl all 
due regard to the distinguished gentlemen who have come here 
and who favor this measure, I do not see how the establishment 
of a bakery here is going to interfere with or affect, beneficially 
or otherwise, the things which they wish to accomplish. I 
would as soon expect this amendment to provide for a corps of 
officeholders to eat the bread and test its efficiency as it is 
baked. It would be as much a necessary part of the proposed 
remedy as the things which the bill does contain, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, if the object that the Senator thinks has been 
attained had in fact been attained, I do not think for a minute 
we would have voted to put in this amendment; but, as I under- 
stand, the object here was this, and if I am not correct the 
Senator from North Dakota will correct me. 

Grain is now classified under certain standards, The price 
is fixed according to those standards. His contention and the 
view of the committee, as I understood it, was that the wheat 
that brings the lesser price on account of certain physical ap- 
pearances has as great No. 1 flour-producing qualities as, and 
perhaps better than, some that are classified in the markets as 
higher grades, 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not a particle of doubt about it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now, the Government has 
standardized these grades of grain under the bill that we previ- 
ously passed. The farmer’s wheat is bought and sold upon its 
physical appearance. The farmers now ask that $50,000 be 
appropriated to enable the Government, in the interest of fair 
dealing, to grind and test under its own supervision samples of 
wheat of these standards taken from the great grain country 
or wherever you see fit to take them from, so that the Govern- 
ment may know of its own knowledge, by actual experiment 
here, where it has fixed the standards, whether or not the con- 
tention of the farmer is true that this wheat that is graded 
No. 2 is just as good as No. 1, to all intents and purposes, in 
bread-making qualities. 

Mr. THOMAS. And the appropriation bill of 1919, Mr. 
President, will provide perhaps $100,000 for this identical pur- 
pose, and that of the next succeeding year will probably pro- 
vide $250,000, and the next will provide for these baking estab- 
lishments in all the agricultural schools of the States of the 
West, and we will have baking and milling establishments for 
corn and for barley and for rye and for all the other grains 
that are nutritious. This is simply the intrusion of the camel's 
head into the tent once more. It is going to pass, however. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr, GRONNA. I want to assure the Senator that there will 
be no demand for any increase or for any extra appropriation. 
This is simply to provide a flour mill for scientific purposes, to 
be established in a little room which the Agricultural Depart- 
ment already has. It may not cost $50,000, but the Secretary 
thought he ought to have $50,000; and he said to-day to this 
committee: “ I do not know of any other way in which to really 
ascertain the value and fix the standards than to adopt the 
amendment which I sent to the Agricultural Committee on last 
Friday or Saturday.” 
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Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I know the Senator thinks that, and I do 
not think there will be any increase of appropriation or any 
continued appropriation, as far as he is concerned, but we must 
judge of these things by the history of similar innovations in 
our legislation in the past. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator if the object of the 
mill is to change the grade of the wheat? Is that the object? 

Mr. GRONNA. It is to enable those who fixed the standards 
to establish honest standards. That is the object. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is it. 

Mr. GORE and Mr. PAGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. THOMAS. As was stated by a Senator here to-day, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketzoce], I am perfectly willing 
to yield to one Senator, but I can not yield to three. I yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I merely wanted to say that, as 
I understand it, the contention of the farmer is that we might 
just as well classify gold ore by its exterior appearance and by 
extraneous circumstances, and without reference to its gold con- 
tent, as to classify grain by its exterior appearance or extraneous 
eireumstances rather than by its flour-producing qualities. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that is true, but we classify gold by 
sampling it in private. We do not call upon the Government of 
the United States, in its Agricultural or other appropriation 
bills, to sample our gold ore. 

Mr. GORE. I thought we had assay offices all over the 
eountry.. 

Mr. THOMAS. You have assay offices, but they do not sample 
ore. They purchase ore. a 

Mr. GORE. I thought they also tested it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. TIIOMAS. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I say to the Senator from Colorado that 
the Government of the United States now fixes the price upon 
the grain of ¢he farmers by its standardization? 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that is true. My impression is 
that corn is now worth more than wheat, in some parts of the 
country, because of that fact. That is, they standardize wheat, 
but they do not standardize corn. 

Mr. GORE. Relatively it is worth more everywhere, and abso- 
lutely in some places. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield to the Senator from Vermont in 
a moment. Of course, this bill is going to require the employ- 
ment of some more officeholders; and there never was an office- 
holder on earth, and never will be, including Senators of the 
United States, who will not do all he can while in office to make 
himself indispensable, and therefore secure of a life job. That 
of itself is going to result in repeated appropriations for this 


identieal purpose, and for the other grains, as I have stated. 


heretofore. 

I now yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PAGE. 
statement made by the Senator from North Dakota did not indi- 
ente that there was a wrong being done somewhere when wheat 
was classified at a grade which brings 24 or 25 cents a bushel 
less than standard No. 1 wheat when the real difference, per- 
haps, was not more than 4 or 5 cents a bushel? 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no question but that the farmers of 
the Senater’s State and other States have been robbed for the 
last quarter of a century through false standardization of their 
grain. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. PAGE. Is there not some way to remedy that wrong? 

Mr. THOMAS. We have tried to do it by legislation, and I 
think we have fairly well succeeded. If our legislation is de- 
fective, let us remedy it. I am willing to vote for any system of 
standardization that the Senators from the wheat States of the 
Union desire. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
the consumer pays the highest price for the finished product—the 
flour. We know that. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. GRONNA. If this difference in price were saved to the 
consumer, we would not complain; but we know absolutely that 
while this reduction is being made to the producer the consumer 
pays a price based upon the highest value of the grain. 

Mr. THOMAS. Unquestionably. 


Mr. President, I simply wanted to ask if the 


Mr. PAGE. Is it not possible for the Senator from North 
Dakota to suggest some remedy for that? 

Mr. GRONNA. This is a suggestion that will remedy it. 

Mr. THOMAS. If I could believe that. Mr. President, I 
would not make any objection to it; but Iam unable to perceive 
how it is going to affect it a particle. Of eourse that may be 
due to my ignorance and obtuseness. Probably it ts. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Without meaning to interrupt the Senator, I 
merely want to say that I think the Senate has got to milling 
on this matter a little too soon, and I hope we will hark back 
to the item with regard to tubereulosis. . 

Mr. THOMAS. I think perhaps it is better to change from 
baking wheat to consumption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the com- 
mittee amendment, on pages 13 and 14, which increases che ap- 
propriation from $250,000 to $500,000, with a proviso. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not know that I am pro- 
ceeding in parliamentary fashion; but if it is in order I wish 
to strike out the sum of $500,000 provided by the amendment, 
and I make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. That objeet can be attained by simply disagree- 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN. I suggest that the Senator simply ask to have 
the amendment rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; just vote “no” on the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I accept the suggestion that we disagree 
to the amendment, by whieh I mean the figures “ $500,000." I 
do not object to the remaining part of the proviso. It dees not 
earry an appropriation this year, but it will next year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire the 
committee amendment divided? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not want to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, so I would suggest that this matter go over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GORE. Very well, Mr. President. If the Senator de- 
sires, I am willing to have that course taken. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have reference, of course, to the part of 
the amendment which precedes the colon. There are really two 
amendments. 

RAILROAD CONTROL. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that the unfinished 
business, Senate bill 3752, be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays the unfinished 
business before the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation 
of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, February 14, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations toraa by the Senate February 13, 
t8. 


Tantry COMMISSION. 


Thomas W. Page, of Virginia, to be a member of the United 

States Tariff Commission, vice Daniel C. Roper, resigned, 
Coast AND GEODETIC Survey. 

Leo C. Wilder, of Vermont, to be junior hydrographic and 
geodetic engineer (by promotion from aid), vice W. H. Kearns, 
promoted, and 

Aaron G. Katz, of New York, to be aid (by promotion from 
deck officer), vice G. H. Durgin, promoted, in the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce. 

JUSTICES or THE SUPREME COURT, TERRITORY or HAWAI. 

James L. Coke, of Honolulu, Hawaii, to be chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, Territory of Hawaii, vice A. G. M. Robertson, 
resigned. (Mr. Coke is now serving as associate justice of that. 
eourt. 

8 B. Kemp, of Honolulu, Hawaii, to be associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, Territory of Hawati, vice James L. 
Coke, nominated to be chief justice of that court. (Mr. Kemp 
is now serving as second judge of the Circuit Court, First Cir- 
cuit, Territory of Hawaii.) 
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JUDGES or THE Cmcurr Court, TERRITORY or HAWAI. 


William S. Edings, of Honolulu, Hawaii, to be second judge 
of the Circuit Court, First Circuit, Territory of Hawaii, vice 
Samuel B. Kemp, nominated to be associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Territory of Hawaii. (Mr. Edings is now serving 
as judge of the Cireuit Court, Second Circuit, Territory of 
Hawaii, at Wailuku, Maui.) 

L. L. Burr, of Honolulu, Hawaii, to be judge of the Cirenit 
Court. of the Second Circuit, Territory of Hawaii, vice William 
S. Edings, nominated to be second judge of the Circuit Court, 
First Circuit, Territory of Hawaii. 


APPOINTMENTS IN. THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 


First Lieut. William Charles Munly, Medical Reserve Corps, 
with rank from January 25, 1918. 

First Lieut, Albert Elwood Pagan, Medical Reserve Corps, 
with rank from January 26, 1918. 

First Lieut. Forrest Pitt Baker, Medical Reserve Corps, with 
rank from January 27, 1918. 

First Lieut. Cole Blease Gibson, Medical Reserve Corps, with 
rank from January 28, 1918. 

First Lieut. George William Rice, Medical Reserve Corps, 
with rank from January 29, 1918. 

Capt. Royal Kendall Stacey, Medical Reserve Corps, with 
rank from January 30, 1918. 

First Lieut. Wiliam Campbell Colbert, Medical Reserve 
Corps, with rank froin January 31, 1918. 

First Lieut. Ernest Leroy Wilson, Medical Reserve Corps, with 
rank from February 1, 1918. 

First Lieut. William Stephen Culpepper, Medical Reserve 
Corps, with rank from February 2, 1918. 

First Lieut. Charles Roland Glenn, Medical Reserve Corps, 
with rank from February 3. 1918. 

First Lieut. Gordon Adams Clapp, Medical Reserve Corps, 
with rank from February 4, 1918. 

First Lieut. Clive Paul Mueller, Medical Reserve Corps, with 
rank from February 5, 1918. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be second lieutenant with rank from date of appointment. 
Second Lieut. Ansel G. Wineman, Philippine Scouts. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from August 30, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Dean I. Piper, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Homer A. Bagg, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Otto M. Jank, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Cherubusco Newton, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herman U, Wagner, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Walter Smith, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Philip S. Day, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Hugh J. Knerr, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George W. Hirsch, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. George F. Humbert, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Forrest C. Shaffer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Reuben N. Perley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William R. Deeble, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. John H. Birdsall, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Frank F. Reed, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Levin H. Campbell, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. John W. Coffey, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Harold De F. Burdick, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank C. Meade, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Philip G. Blackmore, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence Dwight, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. George I. Thatcher, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Everett T. Brown, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Edwin F. Silkman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clyde H. Morganthaler, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Cedric M. S. Skene, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Willard M. Hall, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Edward Montgomery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Tracy C. Dickson, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Stewart W. Stanley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert W. Hasbrouck, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Roy S. Atwood, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Howard P. Faust, Const Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Samuel F. Hawkins, promoted. < 

Second Lieut. John T. de Camp, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Charles Thomas-Stahle, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wallace D. Collins, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut, Edwin J. O’Harra, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Sargent P. Huff, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Alexander-C. Sullivan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William H. Donaldson, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, vice First Lieut. Harold B. Sampson, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Henry M. Black, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut, Clarence L. Gilbert, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Willard D. Murphy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Arthur E. Rowland, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Council B. Palmer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Lee R. Watrous, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. John C. Hawkins, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Charles A. French, promoted. 


TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from July 9, 1917. 


Maj. Lewis H. Band, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Edgar Jadwin, appointed colonel in the National Army. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 18, 1917. 


Maj. Edward M. Markham, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col, 
Herbert Deakyne, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Thomas H. Jackson, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
William P. Wooten, appointed colonel in the National Army. 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from July 14, 1917. 


Maj. George B. Pillsbury, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Harry Burgess, appointed colonel in the National Army. 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from July 18, 1917. 


Maj. Gustave R. Lukesh, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col, 
James B. Cavanaugh, appointed colonel in the National Army. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Maj. John R, Slattery, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut, Gol. 
William Kelly, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Albert E. Waldron, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Edward H. Schulz, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Francis A. Pope, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
John C. Oakes, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Gilbert A. Youngberg, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. 
Col. Sherwood A. Cheney, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Maj. Edward N. Johnston, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut, 
Col. Frank C. Boggs, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Clarence O. Sherrill, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
George B. Pillsbury, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Ernest D. Peek, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Lytle Brown, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. George R. Spalding, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Harley B. Ferguson, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Elliott J. Dent, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. James 
A. Woodruff, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. William P. Stokey, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
John R. Slattery, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Wildurr Willing, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut, Col. 
Clarence O. Sherrill, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. William A. Mitchell, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
George R. Spalding. appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Mark Brooke, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. Wil- 
liam J. Barden, appointéd colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Laurence V. Frazier, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Edward M. Markham, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Harold C. Fiske, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Francis A. Pope, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Max C. Tyler, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Robert R. Raymond, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, Corps of Engineers (General Staff 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Earl I. Brown, appointed colonel in the 
National Army. 

Maj. William H. Rose, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, retained in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Lewis M. Adams, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
James P. Jervey, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. William D’A. Anderson, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. 
Col. Charles Keller, promoted. 

Maj. Joseph H. Earle, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Meriwether L. Walker, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Thomas M. Robins, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
William B. Ladue, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Roger D. Black, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Clarke S. Smith, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Theodore H. Dillon, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col, 
Spencer Cosby, promoted. ‘ 

Maj. De Witt C. Jones, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col, 
William D. Connor, appointed colonel in the National Army. 
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Maj. Ernest Graves, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
George M. Hoffman, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Francis B. Wilby, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
James F. McIndoe, promoted. 

Maj. Clarence S. Ridley, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Jay J. Morrow, promoted. à 

Maj. Alvin B. Barber, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
George P. Howell, promoted. 

Maj. Roger G. Powell, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Frederick W. Altstaetter, promoted. 

Maj. John N. Hodges, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Lewis H. Rand, promoted. 

Maj. James J. Loving, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Ernest D. Peek, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Edward D. Ardery, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Elliott J. Dent, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. James G. Steese, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Wildurr Willing, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Roger G. Alexander, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
William A. Mitchell, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. James A. O'Connor, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Edward N. Johnston, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Lewis H. Watkins, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Amos W. Fries, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Gilbert E. Humphrey, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Charles W. Kutz, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Richard Park, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Albert E. Waldron, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Daniel I. Sultan, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Thomas H. Jackson, promoted. 

Maj. Glen E. Edgerton, Corps of Engineers, vice Lieut. Col. 
Gustave R. Lukesh, promoted. 


To be major with rank from July 9, 1917. 


Capt. Clarence L. Sturdevant, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Lewis H. Rand, promoted. 


To be majors with rank from July 18, 1917. 


Capt. Earl J. Atkisson, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Edward 
M. Markham, promoted. 
Capt. Richard T. Coiner, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
. Thomas H. Jackson, promoted. 
To be major with rank from July 14, 1917. 


Capt. Robert S. A. Dougherty, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
George B. Pillsbury, promoted. 


To be major with rank from July 18, 1917. 
Capt. Stuart C. Godfrey, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Gus- 
tave R. Lukesh, promoted. 
To be majors with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Capt. Francis C. Harrington, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
John R. Slattery, promoted. 

Capt. Cleveland C. Gee, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Albert 
E. Waldron, promoted. 

Capt. John M. Wright, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Francis 
A. Pope, promoted. j 

Capt. John R. D. Matheson, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Gilbert A. Youngberg, promoted. 

Capt. William H. Sage, jr., Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Edward N. Johnston, promoted. 

Capt. Charles J. Taylor, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Clarence O. Sherrill, promoted. 

Capt. Edwin H. Marks, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Michael 
J. McDonough, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Earl North, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Curtis W. 
Otwell, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Albert H. Acher, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Ernest 
D. Peek, promoted. 

Capt. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
George R. Spalding, promoted. 

Capt. John C. H. Lee, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Paul §, 
Bond, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Frank S. Besson, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Elliott 
J. Dent, promoted, 

Capt. Lindsay C, Herkness, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
William L. Guthrie, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Albert K. B. Lyman, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Wil- 
liam P. Stokey, promoted. 

Capt. Frederick S. Strong, jr., Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Wildurr Willing, promoted. 

Capt. Daniel D. Pullen, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. William 
A. Mitchell, promoted. 

Capt. Carey H. Brown, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Mark 
Brooke, promoted. 


Capt. Oscar N. Solbert, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Laurence 
V. Frazier, promoted. 

Capt. Beverly C. Dunn, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Harold 
O. Fiske, promoted. 

Capt. Donald H. Connolly, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. War- 
ren T. Hannum, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Raymond F. Fowler, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Robert R. Ralston, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. David McCoach, jr., Corps of Engineers (General Staff 
Corps), vice Maj. Max C. Tyler, promoted. 

Capt. James G. B. Lampert, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
David McCoach, jr., retained in the General Staff Corps. x 

Capt. Philip B. Fleming, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. William 
H. Rose, promoted. 

Capt. John W. Stewart, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Lewis 
M. Adams, promoted. 

Capt. Joseph C. Mehaffey, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Wil- 
liam D’A. Anderson, promoted. 

Capt. Paul S. Reinecke, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Joseph 
H. Earle, promoted. 

Capt. Raymond A. Wheeler, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Thomas M. Robins, promoted. 

Capt. W. Morris Chubb, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Roger 
D. Black, promoted. 

Capt. Howard S. Bennion, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. W. 
Goff Caples, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. William C. Sherman, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Theodore H. Dillon, promoted. 

Capt. Rudolph C. Kuldell, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. De 
Witt C. Jones, promoted. 

Capt. Roscoe C. Crawford, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj, 
Henry C. Jewett, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Earl G. Paules, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Ernest 
Graves, promoted. 

Capt. Bradford G. Chynoweth, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Arthur R. Ehrubeck, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 


Army. a 

Capt. Milo P. Fox, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Francis B. 
Wilby, promoted. 

Capt. John C. Gotwals, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Clarence 
S. Ridley, promoted. 

Capt. Francis K. Newcomer, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Alvin B. Barber, promoted. 

Capt. Charles F. Williams, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Roger G. Powell, promoted. 

Capt. Gordon R. Young, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. John N. 
Hodges, promoted. 

Capt. Richard U. Nicholas, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
James J. Loving, promoted. 

Capt. James A. Dorst, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Edward 
D. Ardery, promoted. 

Capt. Rufus W. Putnam, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. James 
G. Steese, promoted. 

Capt. Lunsford E. Oliver, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Roger 
G. Alexander, promoted. 

Capt. William H. Holcombe, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
James A. O'Connor, promoted. 

Capt. James B. Cress, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Lewis H. 
Watkins, promoted. 

Capt. Charles P. Gross, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Gilbert 
E. Humphrey, promoted. 

Capt. Bernard A. Miller, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Rich- 
ard C. Moore, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 
` Capt. Peter C. Bullard, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Ralph 
T. Ward, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Brehon B. Somervell, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj, 
Thomas H. Emerson, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Xenophon H. Price, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Robert P. Howell, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Robert W. Crawford, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Robert S. Thomas, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Frederick S. Skinner, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Harold S. Hetrick, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 


Army. 
Capt. Dabney O. Elliott, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Jarvis 
J. Bain, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 
Capt. Allen P. Cowgill, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. William 
A. Johnson, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 
Capt. George F. Lewis, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Charles 
R. Pettis, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army, 


1918. 


Capt. Harrison Brand, jr., Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Frederick B. Downing, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Capt. Frederick W. Herman, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Julian L. Sehley, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. John H. Carruth, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Ed- 
mund L. Daley, appointed Heutenant colonel in the National 


y- x 

Capt. Oscar O. Kuentz, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Henry 
A. Finch, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 

Capt. Wiliam E. R. Covell, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
James F. Bell, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National 
Army. 

Capt. Edwin R. Kimble, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Richard 
Park, promoted. 

Capt. Joseph D. Arthur, jr., Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Daniel I. Sultan, promoted. 

Capt. Ernest F. Miller, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. Glen E. 
Edgerton, promoted. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Maj. Malcolm Young, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Lawrence S. Miller, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Laurence C. Brown, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Earle D'A. Pearce, appointed colonel in 
the National Army. 

Maj. Harry L. Steele, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Laurence C. Brown, retained in the 
Signal Corps. 7 

Maj. Thomas F. Dwyer, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 

Corps), vice Lieut. Col, Harry L. Steele, retained in the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Maj. James B. Mitchell, Coast Artillery Corps (Inspector 
General’s Department), vice Lieut. Col. Thomas F. Dwyer, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Alfred S. Morgan, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department), vice Lieut. Col. James B. Mitchell, retained 
in the Inspector General’s Department. 

Maj. Charles H. Hilton, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Alfred S. Morgan, retained in The 
Adjutant General's Department. 8 

Maj. Edward L. Glasgow. Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Charles H. Hilton, retained in 
the General Staff Corps. K = 

Maj. Percy Willis, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lient. Col. 
Edward E. Glasgow, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. William F. Stewart, jr, Coast Artillery Corps. vice 
Lieut. Col. Sam F. Bottoms, appointed colonel in the National 
Army. 

Maj: Joseph B. Douglas, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Edwin O. Sarratt, appointed colonel in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Maj. Hudson T. Patten, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Joseph B. Douglas, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Edward Kimmel, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut: Col. 
Frederick E. Johnston, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj, John R. Procter, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department), vice Lieut. Col. Arthur S. Conklin, appointed 
colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. John B. Christian, Coast Artillery Corps (Signal Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. John R. Procter, retained in The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, 

Maj. Frederick W. Phisterer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. John B. Christian, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Robert H. C. Kelton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. James F. Brady, appointed lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Army, 

Maj. Percy P. Bishop, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Thomas Q. Ashburn, appointed colonel 
in the National Army. 

Maj. Henry J. Hatch, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Robert S. Abernethy, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Elmer J. Wallace, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Harold E. Cloke, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. William F. Hase, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Philip R. Ward, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. William R. Doores, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Samuel A. Kephart, promoted. 

Maj. James F. Howell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 

Maj. Jesse ©. Nicholls. Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance De- 


William Forse, promoted. 
partment), vice Lieut. Col. Lonis A. Burgess, promoted, 
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Maj. Henry W. Schull, Coast Artillery Corps (Ordnance De- 
partment), vice Lieut. Col. Jesse C. Nicholls, retained in the 
Ordnance rtment. 

Maj. Clifton C. Carter, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Henry W. Schull, retained in the Ordnance Department. 

Maj. Stanley D. Embick. Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. James A. Shipton. promoted. 

Maj. William H. Monroe, Coast Artillery Corps (Ammunition 
Train), vice Lieut. Col. Stanley D. Embick, retained in the 
General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Leonard D. Waldron, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. William II. Monroe, retained in Ammunition Train. 

Maj. Ernest A. Greenough, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
ara Corps), vice Lieut. Col. William Chamberlaine, pro- 
moted. 

Maj. Alexander Greig, jr.. Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Ernest A. Greenough, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. James A. Ruggles, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Gordon G. Heiner, appointed brigauier general in the Na- 
tional Army. 

Maj. Terence E. Murphy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. George H. McManus, promoted. 

Maj. Harry W. Newton, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. James W. Williams, promoted. 

Maj, Allen D. Raymond, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Harry W. Newton, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. James R. Pourie, Coust Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Alston Hamilton, promoted. 

Maj. John L. Hughes, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
John C. Gilmore, promoted. 

Maj. John W. C. Abbott, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Mervyn C. Buckey, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Harry T. Matthews, Coast Artillery Corps (Inspector 
General’s Department), vice Lieut. Col. Joseph Wheeler, jr., 


| promoted. 


Maj. Harry C. Barnes, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Harry T. Matthews, retained in the Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment. 

Maj. Stephen H. Mould, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Johnson Hagoed, promoted. 

Maj. Louis S. Chappelear, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
ira Department), vice Lieut. George T. Patterson, pro- 
mo 

Maj. Granville Sevier, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Louis S. Chappelear, retained in The Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, 

Maj. Robert F. Woods, Const Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Perey M. Kessler, promoted. 

Maj. Albert C. Thompson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Frank K. Fergusson, promoted. 

Maj. Ellison L. Gilmer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Malcolm Young, promoted. 

Maj. John McBride, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
pee C. Carter, appointed professor, United States Military 

eademy. 

Maj. Richard K. Cravens, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General’s Department), vice Lieut. Col. Stanley D. Embick, 
appointed colonel in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. George O. Hubbard, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps), vice Lieut. Col. Richard K. Cravens, retained in 
The Adjutant General's Department. 

Maj. James M, Wheeler, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. George O. Hubbard, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Harrison S. Kerrick, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut: 
Col. Marcellus G, Spinks, detailed in the Inspector General’s 
Department. 

Maj. Frank J. Miller, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Percy Willis, promoted. 

Maj. Philip S. Golderman, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. Percy P. Bishop, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Charles L. Lanham, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. William E. Cole, appointed colonel in the National Army. 

To be lieutenant colonel with rank from December 26, 1917. 


Maj. George F. Connolly, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. 
Col. William F. Stewart, appointed colonel in the National Army. 


Ta be licutenant colonels with rank from December 29, 1917. 


Maj. John S. Johnston, Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant Gen- 
ea Department), vice Lieut. Col. Frederick W. Phisterer, pro- 
moted. 

Maj. Joseph S. Hardin, Const Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Lieut. Col. John S. Johnston, retnined in The Adju- 
tant General’s Department. 

Maj. Louis E. Bennett, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Joseph S. Hardin, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 
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To be lieutenant colonels with rank from January J, 1918. 

Maj. George L. Hicks, jr., Coast Artillery Corps (Adjutant 
General’s Department), vice Lieut. Col. Elmer J. Wallace, ap- 
pointed colonel in the National Army. 

Maj. Lynn S. Edwards, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
George L. Hicks, jr., retained in The Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment. 


INFANTRY ARM, 


To be colonels with rank from December 8, 1917. 


Lieut. Col. Paul Giddings, Infantry (Adjutant General's De- 
partment), vice Col. William H. Morrow, detailed in Ammuni- 
tion Train. 

Lieut. Col. Edward S. Walton, Infantry (Quartermaster 
Corps), vice Col. Paul Giddings, retained in The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Alfred T. Smith, Infantry, vice Col. Edward S. 
Walton, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

To be colonels ivith rank from January 9, 1918. 

Lieut. Col. Fred L. Munson, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Col. Henry J. Hunt, detailed in Ammunition Train. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas M. Anderson, jr., Infantry, vice Col. Fred 
L. Munson, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lieut. Col. John E. Hunt, Infantry, vice Col. William K. 
Jones, detailed in Ammunition Train. 

To be colonels with rank from January 22, 1918. 


Lieut. Col. Claude H. Miller, Infantry (Inspector General's 
Department), vice Col. Edward Sigerfoos, resigned commission 
as temporary colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Harold B. Fiske, Infantry, vice Col. Claude H. 
Miller, retained in the Inspector General’s Department. 

To be colonel with rank from December 8, 1917. 

Lieut. Col. Ira L. Reeves, Infantry, additional officer, on the 
date he would have been promoted to fill an original vacancy 
had he not been retired from active service. 

To be lieutenant colonel with rank from January 9, 1918. 

Maj. Edwin J. Nowlen, Infantry, additional officer, on the 
date he would have been promoted to fill an original vacancy 
had he not been retired from active service. 

To be lieutenant colonel with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Maj. Raymond Sheldon, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Alfred P. 
Smith, promoted, 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from December 21, 1917. 


Maj. Edwin J. Bracken, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Thomas 
M. Anderson, jr., promoted. 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from January 8, 1918. 


Maj. George W. England, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. George M. 
Holley, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 5 


To be licutenant colonels with rank from January 9, 1918. 


Maj. Clyde B. Parker, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. John E. Hunt, 
promoted. 

Maj. Alvin C. Voris, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. Col. 
Austin A. Parker, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment. 

Maj. Frank R. Curtis, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Lieut. 
Col. Alvin C. Voris, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. Fred L. Davison, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Frank R. 
Curtis, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Maj. George E. Kumpe, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Jennings B. 
Wilson, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 


To de licutenant colonel with rank from January 10, 1918. 


Maj. Milo C. Corey, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Harry E. Com- 
stock, detailed in Ammunition Train. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from January 22, 1918. 


Maj. Arthur M. Ferguson, Infantry (Adjutant General's De- 
partment), vice Lieut. Col. Harold B. Fiske, promoted. 

Maj. De Witt W. Chamberlin, Infantry (Inspector General's 
Department), vice Lieut. Col. Arthur M. Ferguson, retained in 
The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Maj. Walter H. Johnson, Infantry (General Staff), vice Lieut. 
Col. De Witt W. Chamberlin, retained in the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Department, 

Maj. Robert G. Rutherford, jr., Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Walter H. Johnson, retained in the General Staff. 

Maj. Robert E. Grinstead, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Lochlin W. Caffey, resigned commission as tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Albert S. Williams, Infantry (Adjutant General's De- 
partment), vice Lieut. Col. Robert E. Grinstead, retained in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 


Maj. William B. Graham, Infantry (General Staff), vice Lieut. 
Col. Albert S. Williams, retained in The Adjutant General’s 
Department. 

Maj. Charles J. Nelson, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. William B. Graham, retained in the General Staff. 

Maj. E. Alexis Jeunet, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Charles J, 
Nelson, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Charles H. Danforth, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. William 
S. Faulkner, resigned commission as temporary lieutenant 
colonel. 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from January 23, 1918. 


Maj. Gideon H. Williams, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. J. De 
Camp Hall, resigned commission as temporary lieutenant 
colonel, 

Maj. Leonard T. Baker, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. James M. 
Loud, resigned commission as temporary lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Charles S. Frank, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Lieut. Col. Davis C. Anderson, resigned commission as temporary 
lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Franklin S. Leisenring, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. Charles S. Frank, retained in the Quartermas- 
ter Corps. 

Maj. Charles F. Andrews, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Franklin 
S. Leisenring, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Allan L. Briggs, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Philip Powers, 
resigned commission as temporary lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. James M. Petty, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Douglas Potts, 
resigned commission as temporary lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. John B. Shuman, Infantry (Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment), vice Lieut, Col. Edward B. Mitchell, resigned commission 
as temporary lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Charles G. Lawrence, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Lieut. Col. John B. Shuman, retained in The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Maj. Frederic G. Kellond, Infantry (General Staff), vice 
Lieut. Col. Charles G. Lawrence, retained in the Quartermaster 


Corps. 

Maj. William P. Kitts, Infantry (Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment), vice Lieut. Col. Frederic G. Kellond, retained in the 
General Staff. 

Maj. Walter Harvey, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. William P. 
Kitts, retained in the Inspector General's Department. 

Maj. Frank B. Davis, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Allen J. 
Greer, resigned commission as temporary lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Harry D. Mitchell, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Wilbur A. 
McDaniel, resigned commission as temporary lieutenant colonel. 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from January 24, 1918. 

Maj. Ode C. Nichols, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. William G. 
hor gate resigned commission as temporary lieutenant 
colone 

Maj. Kirwin T. Smith, Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Harol D. 
Coburn, resigned commission as temporary lieutenant colonel. 

To be majors with rank from November 12, 1917. 

Capt. Joseph E. Barzynski, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
he Maj. Anton C. Cron, resigned commission as temporary 
major. 

Capt. Ben W. Feild, Infantry, vice Maj. Joseph E. Barzynskl, 
retained in the Quar termaster Corps. 

To be major with rank from November 18, 1917. 

Capt. Bloxham Ward, Infantry, Detached Officers’ list, vice 

Maj. Thomas C. Musgrave, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
To be majors with rank from November 15, 1917. 

Capt. Paul H. Clark, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Benjamin B. McCroskey, resigned commission as temporary 
major. 

Capt. Thomas H. Lowe, Infantry, vice Maj. Paul H. Clark, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Te be majors with rank from November 16, 1917, 

Capt. James W. H. Reisinger, jr., Infantry, vice Maj. Thomas 
J. Rogers, promoted lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Rupert A. Dunford, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles A, 
Dravo, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

To be majors with rank from November 17, 1917. 

Capt. Charles C. Bankhead, Infantry, vice Maj. John M. True, 
resigned eommission as temporary major. 

Capt. John P. Adams, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Charles L. Sampson, resigned commission as temporary 
major. 

To be majors with rank from November 18, 1917. 

Capt. Ira Longanecker, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Thomas N, Gimperling, resigned commission as temporary 
major. 
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Capt. William C, Whitener, Infantry, vice Maj. John C. French, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Frederick J. Ostermann, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice 
Maj. Rutherford S. Hartz, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. William J. Connolly, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Frederick J. Ostermann, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Everett D. Barlow. jr., Infantry, vice Maj. William J. 
Connolly, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Lawrence E. Hohl, Infantry, vice Maj. William W. 
Harris, jr., resigned commission as temporary major. 

To be majors with rank from November 19, 1917. 


Capt. James G. Boswell, Infantry, vice Maj. Harry Bissell, re- 
signed commission as temporary major. 

Col. Arthur D. Minick, Infantry (Ordnance Department), vice 
Maj. Fitzhugh L. Minnigerode, resigned commission as tempo- 
rary major. 

Capt. Paul R. Manchester, Infantry, vice Maj. Arthur D. 
Minick, retained in Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Byard Sneed, Infantry, vice Maj. Bruce R. Campbell, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

To be majors with rank from November 20, 1917. 

Capt. Oscar Westover, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Sherburne Whipple, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Martyn H. Shute, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Oscar Westover, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Fred A. Cook, Infantry, vice Maj. Martyn H. Shute, 
retained in the Signal Corps. 


To be major with rank from November 21, 1917. 


Capt. George G. Bartlett, Infantry, vice Maj. James B. Wool- 
nough, resigned commission as temporary major. 


To be majors with rank from November 22, 1917. 


Capt. Henry B. Clagett, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
Allan R. Williams, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Richard H. Jacob, Infantry, vice Maj. Henry B. Clagett, 
retained in the Signal Corps. 


To be majors with rank from November 23, 1917. 


Capt. Ralph A. Jones, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. William R. Scott, resigned commission as temporary 
major. 

Capt. Hugo D. Schultz, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles W. Mason, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Jacob E. Fickel, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
John B. Corbly, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Jesse W. Boyd, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Jacob E. Fickel, retained in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Ebenezer G. Beuret, Infantry, vice Maj. Jesse W. Boyd, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Rush B. Lincoln, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
John B. Richardson, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Walter F. L. Hartigan, Infantry, vice Maj. Rush B. 

Lincoln, retained in the Signal Corps. 


To be majors with rank from November 28, 1917. 
Capt. Bruce Magruder, Infantry, vice Maj. William E. Gill- 
more, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
Capt. George H. Huddleson, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Ira Longanecker, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
To be major with rank from November 29, 1917. 


Capt. George C. Keleher, Infantry, vice Maj. George E. Good- 
rich, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

To be major with rank from November 30, 1917. 

Capt. Harry H. Pritchett, Infantry, vice Maj. James W. H. 
Reisinger, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

To be majors with rank from December 1, 1917. 

Capt. Edgar L. Field, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles B. Elliott, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Earl C. Buck, Infantry, vice Maj. Edmund C. Waddill, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Jere Baxter, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice Maj. 
Arthur M. Ferguson, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment. 

Capt. A. Ellicott Brown, Infantry, vice Maj. Harry Hawley, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

To be majors with rank from December 4, 1917. 

Capt. James M. Lockett, Infantry, vice Maj. Jacob W. 8. 

Wuest, detailed in the Signal Corps. 


Capt. Eugene Robinson, Infantry, vice Maj. William W. Bes- 
sell, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department, 
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To be major with rank from December 8, 1917. 


Capt. Jesse C. Drain, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. Raymond Sheldon, promoted. 


To be major with rank from December 10, 1917. 


Capt. Alexander W. Chilton, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Joseph F. Ware, detailed in the Signal Corps. 


To be major with rank from December 15, 1917. 


Capt. William E. Morrison, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 
vice Maj. Alfred W. Bjornstad, promoted. 
To be majors with rank from December 19, 1917. 
Capt. Donald J. MacLachlan, Infantry, vice Maj. Resolve P. 
Palmer, detailed in the Signal Co 
Capt. Charles H. Rice, Infantry, vice Maj. James G. Boswell, 
detailed in the Signal Corps. 
To be majors with rank from December 21, 1917. 
Capt. Irving J. Palmer, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Edwin J. Bracken, promoted. 
Capt. Melvin G. Faris, Infantry, vice Maj. Irving J. Palmer, 
retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 
To be majors with rank from January 8, 1918. 
Capt. Alexander W. Maish, Infantry (Ordnance Department), 
vice Maj. George W. England, promoted. 
Capt. William J. McCaughey, Infantry, vice Mag. Alexander 
W. Maish, retained in the Ordnance Department. 


To be majors with rank from January 9, 1918. 
Capt. Eugene R. Householder, Infantry, vice Maj. Clyde B. 
Parker, promoted. 
Capt. Eugene Santschi, jr., Infantry, vice Maj. Fred L. David- 
son, promoted. 
Capt. William A. Ganoe, Infantry, vice Maj. George E. Kumpe, 
promoted. 
To be major with rank from January 10, 1918. 
Capt. Elmer F. Rice, Infantry, vice Maj. Milo C. Corey, pro- 
moted. 
To be majors with rank from January 22, 1918. 
Capt. Benjamin F. Castle, Infantry, vice Maj. Robert G. Ruth- 
erford, jr., promoted. 
re John W. Lang, Infantry, vice Maj. E. Alexis Jeunet, pro- 
moted. 
Capt. George T. Everett, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Charles H. Danforth, promoted. 
Capt. Henry H. Arnold, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
George T. Everett, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 
Capt. Walter R. Wheeler, Infantry, vice Maj. Henry H. Arnold, 
retained in the Signal Corps. 
Capt. Barton K. Yount, Infantry, vice Maj. Clifford C. Early, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 
To be majors with rank from January 23, 1918. 


Capt. Denham B. Craften, Infantry, vice Maj. Gideon H. 
Williams, promoted. > 

Capt. William E. Selbie, Infantry, vice Maj. Leonard T. 
Baker, promoted. 

Capt. John L. Jenkins, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles F. An- 
drews, promoted. 

Capt. Charles H. White, Infantry, vice Maj. Allan L. Briggs, 
promoted. 

Capt. Alvin G. Gutensohn, Infantry (Signal Corps), vice Maj. 
James M. Petty, promoted. 

Capt. Stanley L. James, Infantry, vice Maj. Alvin G. Guten- 
sohn, retained in the Signal Corps. - 

Capt. John S. Sullivan, Infantry, vice Maj. Walter Harvey, 
promoted. 

Capt. Bruce B. Buttler, Infantry, vice Maj. Frank B. Davis, 
promoted. : 

Capt. Evan E. Lewis, Infantry, vice Maj. Harry D. Mitchell, 
promoted. 

Capt. Paul A. Larned, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), vice 
Maj. Otis R. Cole, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. James H. Laubach, Infantry “(Quartermaster Corps), 
vice Maj. Paul A. Larned, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. George R. Harrison, Infantry, vice Maj. James H. 
Laubach, retained in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Ralph W. Dusenbury, Infantry, vice Maj. James G. 
Taylor, resigned commission as temporary major. 

To be majors with rank from January 24, 1918. 

Capt. Thomas C. Spencer, Infantry, vice Maj. Ode C. Nichols, 
promoted. y 

Capt. Fauntley M. Miller, Infantry, vice Maj. Kirwin T. 
Smith, promoted. 


Capt. Ray C. Hill, Infantry, vice Maj. Hiram M. Cooper, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Patrick J. Morrissey, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles F. 
Caffery, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. Thomas M. R. Herron, Infantry, vice Maj. Frederick 
F. Black, resigned commission as temporary major. 

To be major with rank from January 26, 1918. 

Capt. John D. Reardan, Infantry, vice Maj. Walter S. Fulton, 

resigned commission as temporary major. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from September 18, 1917. 


Second Lieut. David C. Kelly, Coast Artillery Corps, viee 
First Lieut. John A. Hoag. promoted. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from October 24, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Edward F. Chase, Coast Artillery Corps, viee 
First Lieut. Cris M. Burlingame, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert A. Wheeler, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. James Kirk, promoted: 

Second Lieut. Catesby ap L. Jones, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. James H. Johnson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William W. Savage, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John H. Lindt, pronioted. 

Second Lieut. Charles J. Schaefer, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Bird S. DuBois, promoted. 

Second Lieut. LeRoy A. Whittaker, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Stiles M. Decker, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold W. Kramer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Raymond G. Payne, promoted. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from October 25, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Harold P. Detwiler, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Archie S. Buyers, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clarence F. Hofstetter, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. William A. Borden, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John J. Vandenburgh, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Edwin B. Spiller, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul S. Roper, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Alfred B. Quinton, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. John S. Beck, Coast Artillery Corps, viee First 
Lieut. Francis J. Toohey, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Clarence G. DeSwarte, Coust Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Charles L. Kilburn, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Bradley B. Brown, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Harold A. Strauss, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Mahlon A. Combs, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Cyril A. W. Dawson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leslie A. Kibbe, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Hubert R. Harmon, detailed in the Aviation Section. 

Second Lieut. Lawrenee L. Clayton, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Robert H. Van Volkenburgit, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sanford D. Ashford, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John H. Jouett, detailed in the Aviation Section. 

Second Lieut. William Mayer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Charles M. Steese, detailed in the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Second Lieut. James L. Craig, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Frederick G. Dillman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Glenn H. Stough, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Manning M. Kimmel, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles E. Loucks, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Robert M. Perkins, prometed. 

Second Lieut. Edmund B. Tazewell, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Lawrence B. Weeks, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hugh M. Cochran, 3d, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Stewart S. Giffin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Bruce W. Thayer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Ward E. Duvall, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur C. Cox, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. James B. Gillespie, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul J. Hunt, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Belton O'N. Kennedy, transferred to the Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Chauncey K. Smullen, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Francis H. Miles, jr., transferred to Field 
Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Moses W. Pettigrew. Coast Artillery Corps, 
Scenes Lieut. Herbert A. Dargue, transferred to Field 
Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Harold H. Hilton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Avery J. French, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Walter F. Kraus, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Frederick J, Williams, transferred to mem Arti- 
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Second Lieut. Milton M. Levy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. William C. Harrison, transferred to Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. D. Marshall Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Walter H. Hess, jr., transferred to Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Samson H. Rosenblatt, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Paul V. Kane, transferred to Field Artillery. 
Seeond Lieut. Hugh N. Mavor, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Weir Riche, transferred ta Field A = 
Second Lieut. George A. Woody, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Thomas J. Brady, tramsferred to Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Maurice R. Gowing, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John S. Mac Taggart, transferred to Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Geoffrey M. O'Connell. Coast Artillery Corps, 
= First Lieut. James A. Pickering, transferred to Field Artil- 


Second Lieut. Lloyd W. Goeppert, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Joseph D. Coughlan; transferred to Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Frank R. Rawson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lient. Robert N. Bodine, transferred to Field Artillery. 

Seeond Lieut. Francis Bell, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. William C. Byrd, dropped. 

Second Lieut. Harrison G. Overend, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Martin J. O’Brien, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur W. Gower, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Joseph C. Haw, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Guy C. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Iverson B. Summers, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Otis C. Moore, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Clifford R. Jones, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George C. Tinsley, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John B. Wogan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur F. Gilmore, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Clesen H. Tenney, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas B. Hobson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Frank E. Emery, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. John T. Lewis, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Edward C. Wallington, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter A. Upham, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Carl E. Hocker, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Julian D. Conover, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Richmond T. Gibson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph A. Grant, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Edward B. Hyde, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alvah P. R. Conklin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Herbert R. Corbin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William Q. Jeffords, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Charles H. Chapin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick W. Gilchrist, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. William P. Cherrington, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Samuel L. McCroskey, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Charles R. Finley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George A. Patrick, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Albert W. Draves, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Horace H. Powers, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Benjamin S. Beverley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter C. Thee, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Pirst Lieut. Carl L. Marriott, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Gwynne G. McCaustland, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Hugh A. Ramsey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wayne E. Davis, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Willis MeD. Chapin, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Oliver B. Bucher, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Carl S. Doney, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edgar W. King, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. James de B. Walbach. promoted. 

Second Lieut. John W. Dillard, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Richard M. Levy, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jesse K. Mattox, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Ellicott H. Freeland, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wallace E. Armstrong, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. James C. Ruddell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Riley E. McGarraugh, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Joseph J. O'Hare, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Fletcher H. Etheridge, Coast „ Corps, 
vice First Lieut. William G. Patterson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. David Beale, Const Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Frank C. Scofield, promoted. 

Second Lient. Charles T. Trickey, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Ferdinand F. Gallagher, promoted. 

Second Tieut. Allan P. Bruner, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Barrington L. Flanigen, premoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin M. McGinnis, Cuast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Frederick W. Smith, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis S. Swett, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Robert S. Barr, promoted. 


1918. 


Second Lieut. Arch C. Huston, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Charles J. Herzer, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from October 26, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Ulric J. Mengert, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. William M. Cravens, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hugo Dalsheimer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John B. Martin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard W. Coward, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Edwin C. Mead, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward T. Browne, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. William T. Roberts, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John O. Merrill, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Carl J. Smith, promoted. ; 

Second Lieut. Horace C. Levinson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Dugald Mac A. Barr, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Percival S. Howe, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. James D. MacMullen, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Miles W. Kresge, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Charles W. Bundy, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin S. Roscoe, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Charles D. Y. Ostrom, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George W. Ricker, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Donald M. Cole, promoted. x 

Second Lieut. Edward S. Fraser, Const Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. James C. Hutson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Milton W. Pollock, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Francis A. Hause, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sumner T. Pike, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Edward E. MacMorland, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sealand W. Landon, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
vice First Lieut. Martin J. O’Brien, placed on the detached 
officers’ list, 

Second Lieut. Harold Connett, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Iverson B. Summers, jr., placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Leslie Clyde, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. John B. Wogan, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John M. Silkman, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Clesen H. Tenney, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. John S. Jenkins, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Frank E. Emery, jr., placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Stanley R. Mickelsen, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Edward C. Wallington, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William LeRoy Hart, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Charles R. Finley, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence B. Morse, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Albert W. Draves, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. : 
Second Lieut. George P. Lee, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Benjamin S. Beverley, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Ralph E. Glasheen, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Willis M. Chapin, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Earnest J. Oglesby, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. James de B. Walbach, placed on the detached of- 
ficers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Eugene M. Vigneron, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Richard M. Levy, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Carroll G. Riggs, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Joseph J. O'Hare, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Henry C. Meredith, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. William G. Patterson, placed on the detached of- 
ficers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Dana L. Barbour, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Frank C. Scofield, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Ralph Beatley, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Ferdinand F. Gallagher, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Max W. Thornburg, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Barrington L. Flanigen, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. George W. Farnham, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Robert S. Barr, placed on the detached officers’ 

st. 


Second Lieut. Richard M. Kimball, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
* Lieut, Charles J. Herzer, placed on the detached officers’ 
st. 
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Second Lieut. Edwin F. Barry, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John B. Martin, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Eugene S. Taliaferro, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Oliver C. Stevens, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Robert A. Clyde, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Edwin C. Mead, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Andrew F. Patterson, Const Artillery Corps, 
yoe First Lieut. Carl J. Smith, placed on the detached officers’ 

Second Lieut. Forrest G. Tucker, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
aes Lieut. Dugald McA. Barr, placed on the detached officers’ 

st. 

Second Lieut. Howard T. Evans, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Charles D. Y. Ostrom, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Spessard L. Holland, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. James C. Hutson, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William P. E. Ainsworth, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Francis A. Hause, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Herbert F. E. Bultman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Edward E. MacMorland, placed on the de- 
tached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Donald F. McClure, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
pet Lieut. Leslie V. Jefferis, placed on the detached officers’ 

st. 

Second Lieut. Wilton B. Persons, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Stuart A. Hamilton, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Homer Case, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Howard F. Gill, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Edward P. Sykes, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Gerald R. Butz, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John V. Ray, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Joseph W. Barker, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Burleigh A. Lum, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Shuey E. Wolfe, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Wilbur S. Vaughan, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Carl C. Terry, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Reginald S. Fleet, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
hig Lieut. Edward A. Murphy, placed on the detached officers’ 

st. 

Second Lieut. Roland D. Hawkins, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Jep C. Hardigg, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Melzar M. Whittlesley, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. George D. Davidson, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Roscoe P. De Witt, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
14 55 Lieut. Richard B. Webb, placed on the detached officers’ 

st. 

Second Lieut. John G, Murphy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Jules E. Piccard, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Walter J. Collet, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
viet Lieut. Robert E. Phillips, placed on the detached officers’ 

t. 

Second Lieut. Joe J. Miller, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Edgar Nash, jr., placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John Van A. Mackenzie, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Vincent B. Dixon, placed on the detached ofticers’ 

st. 

Second Lieut. Frank J. McSherry, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Wilmer S. Phillips, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. George F. A. Mulcahy, Coast Artillery Corps, 
yee First Lieut. Otis A. Wallace, placed on the detached officers’ 
ist. 

Second Lieut. Charles 8. Hammond, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Edgar H. Underwood, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William B. Jones, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Horace L. Whittaker, placed on the detached offi- 
cers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Cornelius S. Whittelsey, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. James Q. Rood, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Carleton E. Saecker, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Evan C. Seaman, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Robert B. Adams, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
1 85 Lieut. Clarence E. Cotter, placed on the detached officers’ 
ist. 

Second Lieut. Clarence.C. Harshman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice K Lieut. James M. Evans, placed on the detached offi- 
cers’ lis 
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Second Lieut. Lewis J. Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut, Henry R. Behrens, placed on the detached officers’ 


list. 

Second Lieut. Pennock H. Orr, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Edison A, Lynn, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John K. Christmas, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Guy H. Drewry, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. James M. Harris, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Alva F. Englehart, placed on the detached officers’ 
Ust. 

Second Lieut. Walter B. Littlefield, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Harold R. Jackson, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Philip H. Middleditch, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Walter F. Vander Hyden, placed on the de- 
tached officers’ list, 

Second Lieut. Wilfrid. W. Montagne, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Elbert L. Ford, jr., placed on the detached offi- 
cers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Donald B. Webster, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. James L. Hayden, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. George B. Roberts, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. George S. Beurket, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Frank F. O'Neill, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Joel G. Holmes, placed on the detached officers’ List. 

Second Lieut. Banks G. Moreland, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. William Sackville, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Monroe Warren, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Leroy H. Lohman, placed on the detached officers’ 
lust. 

Second Lieut, James M. Ralston, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Christian G. Foltz, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Ransom D. Spann, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. William W. Cowgill, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 


Second Lieut. Donald G. Crowell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Harry R. Pierce, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Arthur C. Hawkins, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Lawrence C. Mitchell, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Otto de Lorenzi, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. James L. Keane, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Richard M. Kew, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John A. Messerschmidt, placed on the detached offi- 
cers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Alexander G. Campbell, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Henry Linsert, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. Ernest R. Campbell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
2 Lieut. Donald L. Dutton, placed on the detached officers’ 

st. 

Second Lieut. Joseph G. Pringle, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Leland A. Miller, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

Second Lieut. John W. Card, Ceast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. John B. Day, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Jack Phinizy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Carl R. Adams, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Manly B. Gibson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Byron T. Ipock, placed on the detached officers’ list, 

Second Lieut. Charles H. Hagelstein, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Raymond H. Schutte, placed on the detached offi- 
cers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Huntington R. Hardwick, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut, Claude G. Benham, placed on the detached offi- 
cers’ list. 

Second Lieut, Robert C. Jordon, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice 5 2 Lieut. Willard W. Irvine, placed on the detached oft 
cers’ 

Second Lieut. Maleolm S. Cone, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
ee Lieut. Charles S. Erswell, placed on the detached officers’ 

st. 

Second Lieut. Alvah E. Moody, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Lewis Merriam, jr., placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 


To be frst licutenunt with rank from Novembor 7, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Robert K. Gooch, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Stuart W. Griffin, appointment terminated Novem- 
ber 6, 1917. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from December 4, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Oliver N. Hollis, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Henry B. Holmes, jr., promoted. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from December 10, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Cranston B. Rader, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut, Arvid M. Pendleton, promoted. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from December 25, 1917, 


Second Lieut. Cedric E. Scheerer, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 


First Lieut, John R. Haviland, appointment terminated Decem- 
ber 24, 1917. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from December 28, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Geoffrey Marshall, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Oliver C. Stevens, appointment terminated Decem- 
ber 27, 1917. 

INFANTRY ARM, 


To be captains. 


First Lieut. Sigurd J. Simonsen, Infantry, to be enptain from 
December 1, 1917, vice Capt. Arthur M. Ferguson, detailed in 
The Adjutant General’s Department. 

First Lieut. Thomas G. Bond, Infantry, to be captain from 
December 2, 1917, vice Capt. James A. O’Brien, transferred to 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John E. Haywood, Infantry, to be captain from 
December 4, 1917, vice Capt. en W. Bessell, detailed in The 
Adjutant General’ 8 

First Lieut. Willis H. Hale Infantry, to be captain from 
awe 19, 1917, vice Capt. Otis K. Sadtler, detailed in the 


a Lieut. Noe C. Killian, Infantry, to be captain from De- 
cember 19, 1917, vice Capt. Resolve P. Palmer, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Lindsay P. Johns, Infantry, to be captain from 
December 19, 1917, vice Capt. James G. Boswell, detailed in the 


Signal Corps. 
First Lieut. Walter R. Infantry, to be captain from 
Donnelly, detailed in 


Mann, 
December 29, 1917, vice Capt. Howard Donn 
Ammunition Train. 

First Lieut. Henry W. Lee, Infantry, to be captain from De- 
cember 29, 1917, vice Capt. George C. Bowen, detailed in 
Ammunition Train. 

First. Lieut. Charles A. Shamotulski, ag A to be captain 
from December 29, 1917, vice Ca Capt. Lathrop B. Clapham, de- 
tailed in Ammunition Train. 

First Lieut. Sidney F. Mashbir, E to be captain from 
December 29, 1917, vice Capt. Henry C. Long, jr., detailed in 
Ammunition Train. 

First Lieut. William P. Scobey, Infantry, to be captain from 
December 29, 1917, vice Capt. Metcalfe Reed, detailed in Am- 
munition Train. 

First Lieut. William C. Moore, Infantry, to be captain from 
December 29, 1917, vice Capt. Otto A, B. Hooper, detailed in 
Ammunition Train. 

First Lieut. Albion Smith, Infantry, to be captain from De- 
cember 29, 1917, vice Capt. John C. Fairfax, detailed in Ammn- 
nition Train. 

First Lieut. Le Roy Lutes, Infantry, to be captain from De- 
cember 29, 1917, vice Capt. Bohun D. Kinloch, detailed in Am- 
munition Train. 

First Lieut. Edwin D. Patrick, Infantry, to be captain from 
December 29, 1917, vice Capt. Paul W. Mapes, detailed in Am- 
munition Train. 

First Lieut. Herman F. Kramer, Infantry, to be captain from 
December 31. 1917, vice Capt. Auswell E. Deitsch, detailed in 
Ammunition Train. 

First Lieut. Clarence P. Evers, Infantry, to be captain from 
December 31, 1917, vice Capt. Thomas M. Hunter, detailed in 
Ammunition Train. 

First Lieut. William H. Coacher, Infantry, to be captain from 
January 8, 1918, vice Capt. George M. Holley, detailed in The 
Adjutant General's Department. 

First Lieut. Edward S. Johnston, Infantry, to be captain from 
January 8, 1918, vice Capt. Austin Allen Parker, detailed in 
The Adjutant General’s Department. 

First Lieut. John T. Henderson, Infantry, to be captain from 
January 9, 1918, vice Capt. Jennings B. Wilson, detailed in The 
Adjutant Generai’s Department. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1917: 


William R. Sayles, jr., and 
Charles R. Train. 


1918 


Lieut. Edgar G. Oberlin to be a lieutenant’ commander in the 
Navy from the 28th day of February, 1917. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lien- 
tenants in the Navy from the 29th day of August, 1916: 

Karl F. Smith, 

Willis A, Lee, jr., and 

Edwin Guthrie. 

Medical Inspector Charles P. Kindleberger to be a medical 
director in the Navy with the rank of captain from the 15th 
day of October, 1917. 

The following-named medical inspectors to be meditat: direc- 
tors in the Navy with the rank of captain from the Ist day of 
January, 1918: 

Arthur W. Dunbar and 

Theodore W. Richards. 

Surg. Joseph C. Thompson to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy with the rank of commander from the 23d day of May, 
1917. 

Surg. Karl Ohnesorg to be a medical inspector in the Navy 
with the rank of commander from the 15th day of October, 1917. 

Surg. Frederick W. S. Dean to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy with the rank of commander from the Ist day of January, 
1918. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander from tlie 
15th day of October, 1917: 

William H. Short, 

Herbert L. Kelley, and 

Julian T. Miller. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors in the 
Navy with the rank of commander, for temporary service, from 
the Ist day of January, 1918: 

Clarence F. Ely, 

Albert J. Geiger, 

Perceval S. Rossiter, 

Charles C. Grieve, and 

John D. Manchester. 

The following-named officers to be lieutenant’ commanders in 
he NENT for temporary service, from the Ist day of January, 

Howard H. Crosby, 

George E. Brandt, 

William C. Owen, 

Francis T. Chew, 

Francis Cogswell, 

James McC. Irish, 

John B. Staley, 

Charles H. Davis, jr.,, 

Paul E. Speicher; 

Arthur S. Carpender, 

Johm L. Kauffman, 

Robert. A. Burg, 

William D. Brereton, jr., 

Harrison E. Knauss, 

William R. Munroe, 

Schumyl Cochran, 

Albert M. Penn, 

William: F. Gresham, 

Robert O: Baush, 

Paul H. Bastedo, 

John C. Hilliard, 

Philip Seymour, . 

Frank R. Berg, : s 

Andrew D. Denney, 

Charles M. Yates, 

Stuart O. Greig, 

James ©. Van de Carr, 

John C. Cunningham, 

Jabez S. Lowell, 

John F. Shafroth, jr., 

Karl F. Smith, 

Ernest W. McKee, 

Dallas C. Laizure, 

Jules James, 

John F. McClain, * 

John R Beardall, 

Achibald H. Douglas, 

Rufus King. 

Timothy J. Keleher, 

Howard B. Mecleary, and 

Willis A. Lee, jr: 

The foltowing-named’ officers’ to be lientenants im the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the ist day of January, 1918: 

Leon S. Fiske, 

Earl M. Major, 
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William F. Loventhal, 
Paul R. Glutting, 
Harold M. Horne, 
Walter E. Borden, jr., 
Arthur T. Emerson. 
Arthur C. Geisenhoff, 
Grover C. Klein, 
William’. Boyer, 
Bartiey G. Purey, 
Willard A. Kitts, 3d, 
Bertram J. Rodgers, 
Carroll W. Hamill, 
Clinton H. Havill, 
Lew W. Bagby, 
Byron S. Dague, 
Lyman K. Swenson, 
Frank E. Beatty, jr., 
Gail Morgan, 
Woodbury E. Mackay, 
Gilbert F. Bunnell, 
Thorwald A. Solberg, 
Clifford H. Roper, 
Edward P. Sauer, 
Augustus J. Selman, 
John H. Carson, 
Milton O. Carlson, 
Robert B. Carney, 
Arthur W. Radford, 
George F. Martin, 
John A. Vincent, 
Bernard F. Jenkins, 
Boyd R. Alexander, 
Edward L. Ericsson, 
Frederick B. Craven, 
Richard R. Claghorn, 
Edwin S. Earnhardt, 
John M. Bloom, 

John E. Williams, 
Jesse L. Kenworthy, jr., 
Webster M. Thompson, 
Albert E. Schrader, 
Louis R. Vail, 
William R. Casey, 
Paul S. Goen, 
Archibald E. Fraser, 
Harry V. Baugh, 
Dennis L. Ryan, 
Andrew DeG. Mayer, 
Arnold H. Bateman, 
Charles G. Halpine, 
Charles T. Joy, 

John S. Watters, jr., 
Alva J. Moore. 
Walter W. Webb, 
Nelson N. Gates, 
Henry L. Phelps, 
Benjamin R. Holcombe, 
Archer W. Webb, 
Charles G. Berwind, 
John E. Reinburg, 
William L. Keady, 
John A. Terhune, 
Charles J. Wheeler, 
Theodore T. Patterson, 
John A. Sternberg, 
George P. Brewster, 
Samuel P. Ginder, 
Henry B. Broadfoot, 
Van H. Ragsdale, 
John Wilkes, 

Robert J. Walker, 
Robert B. Twining, 
Homer L. Grosskopf, 
William P. Bacon, 
Henry N. Fallon, 
Wilbur W. Feineman, 
Maxwell Cole, 

Bruce P. Flood, 
Henry J. White, 
Oscar W. Erickson, 
Gilbert W. Sumners, 
Henry C. Merwin, 
Fred D. Kirtland, 
James M. Steele, 
Arthur D. Burhans, 
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Casper K. Blackburn, 
Amos B. Root. 
Thomas D. Warner, 
Paul W. Rutledge, 

T. De Witt Carr, 

Albert M. Rhudy, and 

Charles P. Cecil. 

The following-named officers to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of January, 
1918: 

Michael Higgins, 

George Crofton, 

William J. Creelman, 

Herbert E. Fish, 

Walter S. Falk, 

Barnett B. Bowie, 

James J. Cullen, 

John P. Richter, 

John R. Burkhart, 

John R. Likens, 

Charles Franz, 

Frank O. Wells, 

Thomas W. Smith, 

Bernhard Christensen, 

Raymond L. Drake, 

Henry Lobitz, 

John Danner, 

James F. Hopkins, 

Charles Schonborg, 

Walter J. Wortman, 

Alexander Stuart, 

William Derrington, 

Frank D. Blakely, 

James F. McCarthy, 

Frederick T. Montgomery, 

Harry Adams, 

Henry Rieck, 

John Sperle, jr., 

Constantine Clay, 

Roderick M. O'Connor, 

William Herzberg, 

Jarrard E. Jones, 

Zenas A. Sherwin, 

Paul R. Fox, 

Otto Boldt, 

John B. Martin, 

Arthur H. Hawley, 

David W. Harry, 

Charles S. Wolf, 

George R. C, Thompson, 

Olay Johnson, 

Ole P. Oraker, 

Byron C. Howard, 

William S. White, 

Francis G. Randall, 

Franz J. M. Parduhn, 

Henry I. Edwards, 

Christopher Murray, 

John P. Judge, 

John C. Lindberg, 

Birney O. Halliwill, 

Albert Seeckts, 

William C. Bean, 

James A. Martin, 

William H. Dayton, 

Edward W. Furey, 

Arthur W. Bird, 

Willis Dixon, 

Charles Allen, 

Adolph Peterson, 

William E. O'Connell, 

Harry T. Johnson, 

Harry N. Huxford, 

Thomas James, 

William Fremgen, 

Daniel W. Nelson, 

Joseph H. Aigner, 

Clarence D. Holland, 

Frederick T. Lense, 

Axel V. Kettels, 

John W. Merzet, 

Albert A. Hooper, 

Harry Champeno, 

George R. Veed, 

Niels A. Johnsen, 
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Isidor Nordstrom, 

Charles H. Foster, 

James H. Bell, 

John J. Clausey, 

Charles H. Anderson, 

Edward S. Tucker, 

Charles Dunne, 

George J. Lovett, 

Walter Collins, 

Frederick W. Teepe, 

Edwin W. ; 

Albert C. Byrne, 

George L. Russell, 

Orrin R. Hewitt, 

Otto T. Purcell, 

William R. Gardner, 

Joseph R. Bradshaw, 

George W. Fairfield, 

William M. Miller, 

Joseph C. Stein, 

Louis F. Miller, 

Robert M. Huggard, 

Paul B. Cozine, 

Earl F. Holmes, 

John Atley, 

Gregory Cullen, 

Bertram David, 

George Knott, 

Thomas Macklin, 

Richard O. Williams, 

Michael Macdonald, 

Charles S. Schepke, 

George D. Samonski, 

William O. King, 

James E. Orton, 

William Cronan, 

Charles L. Bridges, 

Arthure Langfield, 

Albert Klingler, 

John Ronan, 

William Seach, 

William T. MeNiff, 

Meade H. Eldridge, 

Ernest R. Piercey, 

William R. Buechner, 

Bernhard Schumacher, and 

Benjamin F. Singles. 

Lieut. Maurice R. Pierce to be a een commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 18th day of January, 1918. 

Lieut. Charles L. Best to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 23d day of January, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Calvin T. Durgin to be a liéutenant in 
715 Navy, for temporary service, from the 18th day of January, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Humbert W. Ziroli to be a lieutenant in 
cat an for temporary service, from the 23d day of January, 

Ensign Charles B. Babson to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
. for temporary service, from the 15th day of October, 

The following-named chief warrant officers to be ensigns . in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1917: 

Charles B. Babson, 

Thomas W. Smith, 

William Derrington, and 

Henry McEvoy. 

Machinist Claude S. Padgett to be an ensign in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 15th day of August, 1917. 

Boatswain Walter B. Buchanan to be an ensign in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 10th day of October, 1917. 

The following-named officers to be ensigns in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 31st day of January, 1918: 

William M. Fester, 

Clarence E. Miller, 

Homer K. Curlee, 

Stuart L. Johnson, 

Joe B. Cadenbach, 

John L. Kershaw, 

Patrick H. Foley, and 

Harold D. Kent. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns In the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 81st day of January, 1918: 

Wiliam J. Lowe, 

Thomas F. Eagan, 

Car! H. Forth, 
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William W. Funk, 

Ivan E. Pitman, 

Henry C. Vogt, 

Vern W. McGrew, 

Frank A. Jahn, 

Gustave O. Kolle. 

Robert N. Lockart, 

Conrad L. Bayer, 

Edward J. Sherry, 

Richard E. Miegel, 

William T. Crone, 

Albert F. Holst, 

Gilbert R. Whitworth, 

Conrad E. Nordhus, 

Arthur E. Redding, 

Richard Higgins, 

David R. Knape, and 

Marcus L. Kurtz. 

The following-named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 31st day of January, 1918: 

John F. W. Gray, 

Gysbert V. S. Harvey, 

James L. Lohrke, 

Fred P. Ritchie, 

John G. Kenlon, 

Hancock Banning, jr., and 

Enoch S. Farson, jr. 

Ensign Michael Spring, of the National Naval Volunteers, to 
be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Sitst 
day of January, 1918. 

The following-named officers to be rear admirals in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the Ist day of February, 1918: 

Joseph Strauss, 

Edward W. Eberle, and 

Robert E. Coontz, 

The following-named officers to be captains in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the ist. day of February, 1918: 

Leigh C. Palmer, 

Albert W. Marshall, 

Thomas A. Kearney, 

Dudley W. Knox, 

Edward McCauley, jr., 

William L. Littlefield, 

Earl P. Jessop, 

Arthur Crenshaw, 

Amon Bronson, jr., 

Harry E. Yarnell, 

Arthur MacArthur, 

David E. Theleen, 

Arthur J. Hepburn, 

Thomas C. Hart, 

Cyrus R. Miller, 

Orin G. Murfin, and 

Luther M. Overstreet. 

The following-named officers to be commanders in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the Ist day of February, 1918: 

David McD. LeBreton, 

Andrew C. Pickens, 

Nathaniel H. Wright (additional number), 

Prentiss P. Bassett, 

Husband E. Kimmel, 

Robert A. Dawes, 

Paul E. Dampman, 

Clyde S. McDowell (additional number), 

Paul P. Blackburn, 

Charles C. Soule, jr., 

Charles H. Bullock, 

Lawrence P. Treadwell, 

Halsey Powell, 

Forde A. Todd, 

Cleon W. Mauldin, 

Chester L, Hand, 

Aubery K. Shoup, 

Abram Claude, 

Nathan W. Post, 

William F. Halsey, jr., 

Roscoe F. Dillen, 

Allen B. Reed, 

Christopher R. P. Rodgers, 

David W. Bagley, 

Walter A. Smead, 

Arthur C. Kail, 

Clarence E. Wood, 

Max M. Frucht, 


Charles S. Joyce, 

Ormond L. Cox (additional number), 
Royal E. Ingersoll, 

Herbert F. Leary, 

Chester W. Nimitz, 

Reuben B. ores 

Joseph V. Oga 

Albert T. Church (additional number), 
Logan Cresap, 

John N. Ferguson, 

Louis C. Farley, 

Arthur C. Stott, 

William C. McClintic, 

Byron MeCandless, 

Roscoe C. MacFall, 

Robert L. Irvine, 

Bruce L. Canaga, and 

Walter B. Woodson. 

Pyt. Robert A. Barnet, jr., Marine Corps Reserve, to be a 


Second lieutenant in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, 
from the first day of February, 1918. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


‘Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 13, 
; 1918. 


To BE ASSISTANT TREASURER. 
Willard B. Vandiver to be Assistant Treasurer of the United 


States at St. Louis, Mo. 


To BE SOLICITOR oF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
John W. Abercrombie to be Solicitor of the Department of 


Labor. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
Rey. James Thomas Moore to be chaplain, 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 
Herry A. Seymour, 
Edward J. Oliver, 
Ralph K. Fletcher, 
Thomas R. McCarron, 
LeRoy Warring Wilson, 
Oscar Peace Hilburn, 
Ray Archie Martin, 
Thomas Franklin Troxell, 
Thomas Entrekin Hibben, 
Vance Lawton Richmond, 
Earle Trask Loucks, 
Alfred Dorrance Cameron, 
Herbert Sutherland Havens, 
Joseph Eldridge Pierce, 
John Goldthwait Davis, 
William Euart Gladstone Cooper, 
George Hunter Passmore, 
Wayne Marshall, 
George Orenthus Allen Daughtry, Jr, 
Eugene Joseph Minarelli Fitz-Gerald, 
Frank Brevard Hayne, jr., 
Newton Gale Bush, 
Paolo Hoffoss Sperati, 
Alan Lindsay Hart, 
Worden Henry Cowen, 
Russell Lincoln Bonnell, 
Harold Louis Morian, 
LeRoy Welling Nichols, 
Francis Dundas Ross, 
Keith Francis Driscoll, 
Harvey J. Silvestone, 
Charles Martin Chamberlain, jr. 
Harry Barnes Sepulveda, 
Sherman Lawrence Hougen, 
Melvin Pratt Spalding, 
Bernard Meredith, 
Harold G. Johnstone, 
Manoah Newton Swetnam, 
William Fenton Newton, 
Andrew Frederick Hassel, 
Edward Reynolds Schauffler, 
Louis Arthur Kuerzi, 
Orlando Cobden Brown, 
Frank Henry Hollingsworth, 
Keelah Bouve, 
Thomas Aloysius O’Brien, 
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Edward Andrew O'Malley, jr., 
Francis M. Fuller, 

Sidney Abdill Sands, 
Christian Allen Schwarzwaelder, 
Allan Benjamin Clayton, 
Howard Nichols Merrill, 
George Stanley Victor Little, 
Gordon F. Stephens, 
William Mac Gregor Hall, 
William Oscar Nelson, 
Pierce Butler, jr.. 

Albert Carder Ames, 
Charles Lawrence Bolte, 
William A. Moss, 

Eugene Crehan Callahan, 
William Howell Duncan, 
John Bliss Brainerd, jr., 
Theodore F. Wessels, 
Edward Law, 

Sherman K. Burke, 

Arthur J. McChrystal, ; 
Reynier Jacob Wortendyke, jr, 
Malcolm Fraser Lindsey, 
Willard Smith, 

Jean Elsworth Nelson, 
Kirkwood Duval Scott, 
Horace Oscar Cushman, 
William Maine Hutson, 
Thomas Maury Galbreath, jr., 
Carter Glass, jr., 

Lambert Alexander Wood, 
Thomas Phillips, 

David Henry Finley, d 
Robert Sayre Fitz Randolph, 
Eli A. Barnes, 

Richard Francis Bailey, 
Myron Morris Andrews, 
Richard Stillings Hevenor, 
Albert Edward Purchas, jr., 
Bryan Grimes Dancy, 
Vinton Lee James, jr., 
William F. Campbell, 

Louis Tulane Bass, 

Charles J, Carey, 

Stuart Cutler, 

Elbert Gary Spencer, 

John Reuben Boatwright, 
Graeme K. Howard, 

Lester Nelson Allyn, 

Henry Lester Barrett, 
Howard W. Sears, 

Raphael Semmes, 

Robert Edward McDonald, 
Elmer R. Ames, 

Thomas Samuel Morrison, jr., 
Raymond R. Tourtillott, 
George Albert Hadd, 

Leo Augustine Dunbar, 
James S. Candee, 

Joseph Purnell Cromwell, 
Harry Mash Mayo, jr., 
Bernard P. Hoey, 

Arleigh Lyle Willis, 

Eustace Peabody Strout, 
Wallace William Parker, 
Ray Maxey Hare, 

Walter Francis Mullins, 
Henry Lord Page King, 
Craig Parsons Cochrane, 
Harry W. Koster, 

Alfred James MeMullin, 
Eugene Elliot Pratt, 

Julien Hequembourg Needler, 
Frank Joseph Knell, 

Gerald Leonard Marsh, 
William A. Wieland, 

John Conrad Cattus, 
Edmond Sheppard Donoho, 
Donald Newman Swain, 
John Frank Mead, 

Charles McFarland Petty, 
Harold A. Black, 

Robert Joseph McElroy, 
George Phillip Seneff, 

Harry ©. Boehme, 


Russell G. Ayres, 

William A. Wappenstein, 
Charles H. Owens, 

Carter Collins, 

Clarence Earle Lovejoy, 
William Ayres Gray, jr., 
Hays Matson, 

George Edwin Abrams, 
Clifton Rodes Breckinridge, jr. 
Charles McKnight, jr., 
Richard Lee Tayloe, 

Albert D. Foster, 

Ralph Eberlin, 

Edward T. Harrison, 
Donald P. Spalding, 

Ercil D. Porter, 

Warner Harwood, F 
Clyde Alexander Fowler, 
Laurence Jerome Potter, 
Claude Alfred White, 
Brayton Wilbur, 

John Franklin Farnsworth, 
Chester Boothe Blakeman, 
Henry Norris Bakken, 
Archer L. Lerch, 

Rodney S. Sprigg, 

Milton W. Emmett, 

John Arthur Pierce, 
Wendell Lapsley Clemenson, 
Jonathan W. Edwards, 
William Hill Thomas, 
Charles James Deahl, jr., 
Frank Macdonald Ogden, 
Bruce Field Higgenbotham, ` 
William Otway Owen, 
Areadi Gluckman, 

Reginald Dunham Grout, 
Dale Milton Hoagland, \ 
Charles Augustin Campbell, jr. 
Maurice Webster Ocheltree, 
Roy T. Rouse, 

Ivan B. Snell, 

Wendell Westover, 

James Wilson Rice, 
William Edgar, 

Gustav Henry Lamm, 
James Polk Gammon, 
James Arthur Giacomini, 
Henry K. White, 

Alva William Snyder, 
Ralph Pierce Van Zile * 
Talbot Bass Fowler, 
Matthew Francis Garvey, 
Samuel Littler Metcalfe, 
Frank Wilbur Halsey, 
Kirby Green, 

Myron Joseph Conway, 
Harold Clifton Reed, 
Samuel Hamilton Ladensohn, 
Clyde Arthur Ames, 

Irwin Lytle Lummis, 
Joseph Glenn Babb, 

Hollis Benjamin Hoyt, 
Clarence Morrill Collord, 
Russell Leamer McKown, 
Frederick Wright Hackett, 
Roy George Rom, 

Fred H. Reynolds, 

Van Courtright Walton, 
Matthew Weaver Steele, 
Lawrence Walter Marshall, 
John August Otto, 

Joseph Burton Sweet, 
Walter David Luplow, 
Carey Jarman, 

John Horatio Helmer, 
Sidney Preswick Howell, 
Henrik Antell, 

John Lionel Weeks, 

Arthur Gustavus Levy, 
Lewis R. Byington, 

Cecil W. Borton, 

Donald Finnerman, 
Harper Allen Holt, 

Leon Lightner Kotzebue, 
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Leander Ivon Shelley, 
Arvid P. Croonquist, 
James Edward Cole, jr., 
Roger Morton, 

Gunther Orsinger, 

Gregory Alexander Harrison, 
Paul McCauley Boston, 
Elmer Leroy Mott, 
Thomas Reed Holmes, 
Harold Whitcomb Batchelder, 
Jay Hawenstine Cushman, 
John Percy Redwood, 
Robert Henry Engle, 
Samuel Young Dinkins, 
Roscoe Irwin Mac Millan, 
Nicholas Dodge Woodward, 
Henry Robert Horak, 
James Francis Burke, 
Henry Carroll Switzer, 
William Kenneth Dickson, 
Clarence Ames Martin, 
Elmer John Croft, 

Mark Gerald Brislawn, 
Edgar Leon Noel, 

Henning Linden, 

Gerold Edward Luebben, 
Thomas White Proctor, 
Robert Francis Kelley, 
George Jabez Leftwich, jr., 
Neely Powers, 

Harrison Gardner Reynolds, 
Trevor Washington Swett, 
George Read, Jr., 

James Clayton Clements, 
Charles Huntington Jacobs, 
Hanford Mac Nider, 
Alexander Dickson Wilson, 
Edward Newton Wigton, 
Eric Frederick Pihlgard, 
Leslie N. Ross, 

Arthur Warcen Mudge, jr., 
Thomas Harry Nicholl, 
James Leslie Hubbell, 
Benjamin Hoyt Decker, 
Walter Alexander Dumas, 
Edwin Emerson Keatley, 
W. R. Barksdale Stevens, 
Earle Lucas Hazard, 

Moses Taylor, jr., 

George Holladay McKee, 
Leet Wilson Bissell, 
William Blackburn White, 
George Comfort Parkhurst, 
Luther Wight Turner, 
William Hornbeek Deyo, 
Francis Wesley Dunn, 
Don Magruder Scott, 
Allen Wylie Cook, 

Robert Edward Wysor, jr., 
Robert Dechert, 

James E. Wharton, 
William Ozman Wyckoff, 
Carleton Smith, 

Paul Conover Gripper, 
Martin Dunlap Barndollar, jr, 
Raymond Clarence Alley, 
Francis C. Lewis, 

Lewis Simons, 

James Harold Day, 

James Moore Austin, 
Albert Watson Vinal, 

Paul Grattan Corker, 
Hiram Russell Ide, 

James Alfred Rogers, 
Randolph Randall Brown, 
Leon Roy Mead, 

Harold Cyrill Conick, 
Loren A. Wetherby, 
James Joseph Coghlan, 
Samuel Hazzard Cross, 
Carl Unversacht Luers, 
Bernard Butler McMahon, 
Carlton Banigan, 
Winchester Kelso, jr., 
George Edwin Fingarson, 


Leaver Richardson. 
Lawrence Mitchell York, 
James Frank Lilley, 
Elwood Miller Stokes Steward, 
Herbert Leroy Scales, 
Ernest Albert Rudelius, 
Joseph Welch Emery, jr., 
William Lee Blanton, 
Harold Eugene Sturcken, 
Milton Petersen, z 
Gillette Hill, 

Stuart Mortimer Firth, 
Porter Pise Wiggins, 
Eugene Willford Markey, 
Barnard Pierce, 

Robert Armstrong Cochran, 
Proctor Calvin Gilson, 

Paul Bacon Matlock, 
Charles Wordsworth Nevin, 2d, 
William Lambert Kleitz, 2 
Orville William Harris, 
Stanley Raymond Putnam, 
Harold Dean Comey, 

John Thomas Zellars, 
Alexander Coldclough Dick, 
Richard Alfred McClure, 
Robert Kinloch Massie, jr., 
Twomey Michael Clifford, 
Harry Andrew Welsch, jr., 
Tranny Lee Gaddy, 

Dennis Joseph O'Toole, 
Melvin Holmes Leonard, 
Ben Corley Marable, 
Arthur Adolph Weiskopf, 
Francis Osborn Noble, 

John Adams Ballard, 
Harry Hood Martin, 
Herbert T. Perrin, 

Arthur Wallace Pope, jr., 
Joseph Bartholomew Conmy, 
Emons Bert Whisner, 
George Wesley Griner, jr., 
Hugh Tullock Mayberry, 
Charles Duke Pearce, jr., 
Edward Dickinson McDougal, Ir. 
Philip Wager Lowry, 
Charles Paine Winsor, 
John Doble, 

Moses McKay Darst, 
Robert Reese Smith, 

Evan C. Dresser, 

James Gates Carr, 

Daniel Ely Farr, 

Chester McNutt Woolworth, 
Roland Malone Glenn, 
Harry Staples Robertson, 
Lawrence Moss Arnold, 
Arthur Reynolds Knott, 
Samuel O'Connor Neff, 
Philip Edward Brown, 
Olaf Phillips Winningstad, 
Raymond Merlin Myers, 
Paul Snowden Russell, 
Herbert Coleman Smith, 
Edward Nahum Mitchell, 
James Albert Van Sant, 
William Eugene Stanley, 
Frank Shepherd Spruill, jr., 
George Arthur Davis, 
Laurin L. Williams, 

George Van Wyck Pope, 
Edwin Manly Allison, 
George Ellsworth Butler, 
Edgar Lewis Clewell, 
Herbert Arthur Buermeyer, 
Leo Roy Moody, 

William McLean Christie, 
Leon Draper Gibbens, 
Mark Merton Grubbs, 
Robert Alexander Kinloch, 
Joel Rankin Burney, 
Franklin Prague Shaw, 
Winfield Harrison Scott, 
Arthur Gilles Davidson, 
Harold Ashlyn White, 
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Campbell Nelson Jackson, 
Joel Albert Fite, 
James Alexander Black, 
Clarence R. Peck, 
Glenn Gordon Hall, 
Charles Clifford Gillette, 
Walace Eugene Hawkins, 
Ralph Morton McFaul, 
Forrest Prow Barrett, 
Beal Hendrix Siler, 
Emmett George Lenihan, 
Edward Hines, jr., 
Bird Little, 
Evan Charles Williams, 
James Allan O'Neill, 
Coulter Malcolm Montgomery, 
Einar Walter Chester, 
James Allen Griffin, 
Guy Cummins McKinley, jr., 
Gordon Prescott Savage, 
Harold Hugh McClune, 
Kingsley Barham, _ 
Lester Earl MacGregor, 
Harold Pearson Gibson, 
Lloyd Ross Besse, 
Willard John Mason, 
Percival Robert Bowey, 
Hugh Merle Elmendorf, 
William Nevin Given, 
Charles Fearn Sutherland, 
Lance Edward Gowen. 
Edward Payson Hayward, 
Gilbert Everhard Parker, 
Francis Beeston Myer, 
Arthur Seymour Nevins, 
Gustave Villaret, jr., 
Horace Edward Watson, 
Lester Austin Webb, 
Royal Crosby Carpenter, 
Edwin Sanders Van Deusen, 
Robert Stanley Boykin, 
Edward Morris Ford, 
William Lawrence Phillips, 
George Alfred Hunt, 
Kenneth Gray Reynolds, 
Robert Hardwick Warren, jr., 
Vyse Beckwith Whedon, 
John Walcott, 
Philip Harrison Condit, 
John Ernest Dahlquist, 
Russell Symonds Fisher, 
Luther Kennedy Brice, 
John Mitchell Dale, 
Jack Edward Duke, jr., 
Tom Sherman Brand, 
Charles Morris Ankcorn, 
James Robinson Urquhart, 
John Walter Saladine, jr., 
Morrill Watson Marston, 
Morrison Chalmers Wood, 
Alymer Bluford Atkins, 
Robert Robinson, 
John Dwight Filley, jr., 
William Edward Bergin, 
John Olis Crose, 
Samuel Robert Epperson, 
Leslie Fisher Tanner, 
Frederick Levenworth Bramlette, 
Benjamin Wilson Venable, 
Myron Everhart Bagley, 
John Lawrence Murphy, 
John William Freels, 
Eugene Faber Gillespie, 
George Warren Setzer, jr., 
James Bragdon Mudge, 
Allan Hanson Snowden, 
Earl Leslie Renhstorff Askam, 
Irvin Levi Swanson, 
Philip Delano Richmond, 
William Walter Timmis, 
Gayle McFadden, 
Burt Eugene Skeel, 
Henry Augustus Brickley, 
Thomas Patrick Barry, jr., 
Roger Wisner, 


Merril Virgil Reed, 

A. Pledger Sullivan, 
Douglas Outlaw Langstaff, 
Ralph Watson Hickey, 
George Keyes Page, 

Thomas Lewis Reese, 
William Burbridge Yancey, 
Leo James McCarthy, 
Griffin Duff Vance, 

Earl Franklyn Paynter, 
Joseph Michael O'Grady, 
Clifford Ruskin Wright, 
Donald McGill Marshman, 
John Scott Coleman, 
Harrison Bruce Beavers, 
Elbridge Colby, 

Herbert Daskum Gibson, 
Goulding Kumler Wight, 
Harry Squire Wilbur, 
Albert Sigfred Johnson, 
Clarence Otis Black, 

Paul Blassengame Robinson, 
Willidm Lamont Coulter, 
Glen Elroy McCarthy, 
Joseph Henry Hinwood, jr., 
Russell Fleming Walthour, jr., 
James Crawford DeLong, 
Joseph Patrick Lawlor, 
Timothy Asbury Pediey, jr., 
Charles Norton Owen, 
Charles Russell Gideon, 
Archie MacInnes Palmer, 
Jack Breeden Chadwick, 
John Raymond Bair, 

James Sullins Varnell. 
Arthur Ferdinand Dahlberg, 
Russell Comstock Chapman, 
Edwin Turner Bowden, 
Eugene Mark Frederick, 
Cassius Hayward Styles, 
Fisher S. Harris, 

Frederick John Slackford, 
George Fisher Dashiell, ~ 
Ray Edison Porter, 

Frank Exley Barber, 
Julian Erwin, 

John Earl Brannan, 

George Washington Brodie, jr., 
Waldron Joseph Cheyney, 
Edward Russell Jobson, 
Albert Sidney Lewis, jr., 
Edward Seguin Couch, 
William Joseph Devine, 
Edward Huger Carpenter, jr., 
Charles Campbell Brooks, 
Gordon Kaemmerling, 
Francis Relyea Holmes, 
William Volney Rattan, 
Rosswell Eric Hardy, 
Wilbur Copley Herbert, 
Ross Martin, 

Alexander McCook Craighead, 
William’ Mason Smith, jr., 
James Mansfield Symington, 
Herron White Miller, 
Maurice Russel Fitts, 
Marvin Rood Dye, 

Emanuel Reyenthaler Wilson, 


William Irving Truitt, 


Lloyd Zuppann, 

John Kirkland Rice, 
Hammond Davies Birks, 
James Holden Hagan, 
Lester Smith Ostrander, 
Edward Tannahill White, 
Edward Allen Whitney, 
Arthur Brinton Jopson, 
Charles Paul Cullen, 
Frederick Harold Gnarini, 
Roscoe Bunyan Ellis, 
John Albert Langan, 
Jeremiah Emmet Murphy, 
Edward Gibson Perley, 
Frank Milton Conroy, 
Charles Spurgeon Johnson, 
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Albert Ralph Boomhower, 
Hugh Andrew Wear, 
George Allan Miller, 

David Loring, jr., 
Stockbridge Carleton Hilton, 
James Dixin Everett, 
Gordon Congdon King, 
Jackson Roger Sharman, 
Harvey Clark McClary, 
Willard James Freeman, 
Jay Melvin Fields. 

George Anthony Horkan, 
Samuel Craumer Thompson, 
Harry Winant Caygill, 
Emery St. George, 

David Dean Barrett, 
William Willard Burke, 
Arthur Dudley Fay, 
William Barney Pitts, 
Thomas Harry Ramsey, 
Paul Delmar Davis, 

Lewis Burnham Rock, 
Gaillard Pinckney, 
Benjamin Franklin O'Connor, 
Fred Currie Milner, ~° 
William Parks Driskell, jr., 
George Kenney Bowden, 
Lloyd Wallace Georgeson, 
Francis Marion Darr, 
William Clarke Webster, 
Francis Thomas Ward, 
Frederick William Wendt, 
William C. Thurman, 
Robert Eviston Shideler, 
Oliver William Fannin, 
Charles Frost Craig, 
Arthur Leland ‘Turner, 
Henderson Donaldson Emery, 
Oscar K. Wolber, 

Russell Slocum, 

Karl Eugene Henion, 
Thomas Lindsay Creekmore, 
George Orial Clark, 
William Carrington Stettinius, 
Russell J. Potts, 

William Hoover Craig, 
John Rupley Schwartz, 
Thaddeus C. Knight, 

Ollie William Reed, 

Frank Ewell Boyd, 

Louis Wilsom Maddox, 
Clark Olds Tayntor, 
Ernest Eugene Stansbery, 
Malvern Jesse Nabb, 
Andrew Henry Hilgartner, 
John Clyde Glithero, 
Eugene Phillip Watkins, 
Richard Noble Armstrong, 
Philip John Sexton, 

W. Fulton Magill, jr., 
Harry Curry 


Ethan Allen Hitchcock Shepley, 


Otis Bearl Adams, 

Millard Fillmore Staples, 
Hugh Henderson Drake, 
Joseph Herbert Kelleher, 
Benjamin Risher Sleeper, 
James Joseph Kelley, 
Walter Byron Fariss, 
Robert John Wagoner, 
William Edgar Vernon, 
Felix V. Embree, 

William Thomas Makinson, 
Clarence Ewir Allen, jr., 
George F. Herrick, 

Joseph Williams McCall, jr., 
John Richard Hunneman, 
Winfred Earl Merriam, 
Laurence MacHatton Tharp, 
Clive A. Wray, 

Donald Potter Vail, 
Thomas Brevard Steel, 
Douglas Brooks Baker, 
Harold Hunter White, 
Thomas Watson Butler, 


Everett Busch, 

Frank Gordon Busteed, 
Frank Laurie Scott, jr., 
John Wilbur Heisse, 
Douglas Geoffrey McGrath, 
Stephen Clough Peabody, 
Max Bernstein, 

Herschel Vespasian Johnson, 
William Bernard Clark, 
Stewart Darden Hervey, 
James Lee Blanding, 

Frank Joyce Pearson, 

J. Gordon Hussey, 

Lester Thomas Miller, 

Leo Donovan, 

George Edwin Kirk, 

Frank Welch Hayes, 
Vincent Rochester Bartlett, 
Samuel Merrill Bemiss, 
Richard Lawrence Holbrook, 
James King Hoyt, jr., 
Julian Gilliam Hart, 
William Murray Leffingwell, 
John Theodore Sunstone, 
Arthur Bee McDaniel, 
Harold Henry Schaper, 
Randall Thomas Kendrick, 
Percy McCay Vernon, 
Samuel Ward Perrott, 

Jay Albert Richardson, 
Milton Whitney, jr., 

Emile James Boyer, 

Harry Melvin Bardin, 
Joseph Phocion Guillet, 
Leander Forest Conley, 
Paul Patrick Reily, 

Peter J. Lloyd, 

Paul Stuart Buchanan, 
Cranston Gullatt Williams, 
Lewis Berkeley Cox, 
Theodore Morton Cornell, 
Launcelot Minor Blackford, 
Frederick Webster Deck, 
Fernand George Dumont, 
Stephen Young Mann, 
Joseph Houston Payne, 
George Elmer Braker, jr., 
Paul Vincent Kellogg, 
Langdon Douglas Wythe, 
John Osborne Flautt, jr., 
Giles Frederic Ewing, 

Fred William King, 

Ivy Winfred Crawford, 
John Stone Fishback, 
Robert Saxton Downing, 
Clement Austin Reed, 
George Mountford Hancock, 
Jesse Benjamin Smith, 
Selden Spencer Smith, 
John Reed Hodge, 

Arthur Richard Walk, 
Leslie Egner Toole, 

Lewis Aloysius List, 

James Frederick Johnson, jr., 
Francis Murray Brady, 
Eubert Harrison Malone, 
Wayne William Schmidt, 
Theodore Wright Crossen, 
James Footville Butler, 
Herbert Gerhard Peterson, 
Truman Morris Martin, 
Herman Livingston Rogers, 
Veno Earl Sacre, 

Warner Bernie Van Aken, 
Richard Gardiner Plumley, 
Charles Rexford Davis, 
Cecil Leland Rutledge, 
Theodore Christian Gerber, 
Charles John McCarthy, jr., 
Robert William Duthie, 
James Nathaniel McClure, 
Garth Bly Haddock, 
Maurice Thompson Moore, 
Charles Hutchins McMahon, 


Lawrence Leonard William Meinzen, 
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Courtland Marcus Hulings, 
Alan Erlenborn, 

George LeConte Ramsey, 
John Johnson Albright, 
Robert Jones King, 
Raymond Edwin Vermette, 
Alexander Adair, 
Edward Streicher Rothrock, 
Grant Alexander Schlieker, 
Raymond Joseph Hurley, 
Elmer Ellsworth Stone, jr., 
Burnett Forrest Treat, 
William Grant Hilliard, jr., 
Albert Cushing Cleveland, 
Leslie Marshall Skerry, 
Walter Carper Phillips, 
Anthony Joseph Touart, 
Henry Perey Gray, 

Dan Harold Riner, 

Robert Morriss Browning, 
Malcolm Palmer Bail, 
Arthur E. Easterbrook, 
Gordon Cumming, 
Raymond Boyd Jauss, 
Thaddus Ernest Peterson, 
Harry John Collins, 

Edgar V. Maher, 

Guy Blanton Hazelgrove, 
George Anderson King, jr., 
Henry Paul Hollowell, 
Chester Franklin Price, 
Harley Martin Kilgore, 
Richard Johnson Broyles, 
Will Ellis May, 

William Rinehart Jutte, 
John Norris Zigler, 
Herbert Clinton Smith, 
Plautus Iberns Lipsey 
Marshall Hood McCarthy, 
Henry Ide Eager, 

George Prather Van Ripper, 
Edmund Serle Bell, 

Archie Winning Hutton, 
Charlton Mayer Theus, 
Harold Reimers Bechtel, 
Thomas Harry Frost, 
Robert Ernest Archibald, 
Harold Bayless Alexander, 
Buhl Moore, 

Jesse Faust Wentz, 

Henry Donald Paton, 

Felix Taber Simpson, 
Chauncey Vernon Crabb, 
Harry Joseph Rockafeller, jr., 
Frank Columbus David, 
John White Easley, 

Adrian Robert Brian, 
Burton Loren Lucas, 
Elijah Garrett Arnold, 
Russell R. Riddell, 

Walter Russell Ketcham, 
George Stephen Wear, 
Wilbur Fisk Littleton, 
William Huger Labouisse, 
Walter Throckmorton Scott, 
Elizur Kirke Hart Fessenden, 
John Emmett Curran, 
John Wilson O’Daniel, 
John Snader McCloy, 
Frederick Winant, jr., 
Smith Goodwin Fallaw, 
Harry Dalton Kendrick, 
Howard Wallace Cowan, 
Walter Engene Perkins, 
Evan Haynes, 

Joseph Richard Busk, 
Alonzo Loveland Johnston, 
Andrew Lyman Cooley, 
Harry Frank Thompson, 
Leonard Corydon Barrell, 
James Aloysius McCarthy, 
Carl McKee Innis, 

William Henry Allen, 
William Ernest Paschal, 
Faxon H. Bishop, 
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Benjamin Witwer Pelton, 
Joseph William McKenna, 
Lyman Hague Thompson, 


- Francis Aaron Cochrane, 


Thomas Brounlee Longre, 
Paul Leon Porter, 

Thomas Cherrington Vicars, 
Losco Lafayette McDaniel, 
Stanley Joseph Grogan, 
Henri Wolbrette, 

Robert Brice Waters, 
Lloyd Bidwell Jones, 
Stonewall Jackson, 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
Henry Carrington Jordan, 
Robert Elting Woodward, 
Gerald Preshaw, 

William Kenyon Lloyd, 
Harold Quentin Moore, 
Reuben Samuel Parker, jr., 
Ward Rathbun Clark, 
Charles Davis Jencks, 
Warner Beardsley Gates, 
Francis Scott Fitzgerald, 
Max Albert Tuttle, 
William Miller Bouknight, 
Farlow Burt, 

Warren Joseph Clear, 
Philip Henry Didriksen, 
Oscar Joseph Neundorfer, jr., 
Westwood Bowden Hays, jr., 
Henry Atwater Van Dyke, 
Frederick Aloysius Norton, 
Allen Williamson Talley, 
Wellborn Saxon Priddy, 

O. D. Wells, 

Russell Thurston Fry, 
William Baker Norris, jr., 
Lenoard Myrton Gaines, 
Madison Perey Jones, 

Ross Berry Smith, 

Samuel Irvine Anderson, 
Philip Rice Hough, 

Walter B. Huff, 

Merle J. Adams, 

Jefferson Aloysius Healy, 
Thomas Bennett Woodburn, 
Thomas Kenneth Johnston, 
James William Payne, 
Arthur Paulfrey Terry, 
William B. Wilson, 

Stanley French Griswold, 
John Thomas Dibrell, 
Wilbur Thomas Hooven, jr., 
Edmund Jones Lilly, jr., 
Stephen David Lankester, 
Oliver R. Hayes, 

Daniel Hail Ripley, 

Bugene Goldsmith Shrock, 
Cornelius Edward Ryan, 
Raymond William Miller, 
Thomas Garlot Hannan, 
Henry Gottfritz Young, 
John Edwin Hull, 

Charles Augustus Rawson, 
James Franklin Corn, 
Barkley Edward Lax, 
Earle Edward Horton, 
Carl Mark Rutan, 

Thomas Francis Bresnahan, 
John Campbell Cleave, 
Koger Marion Still, 
Alexander Hamilton Garnjost, 
Herbert F. Thomas, 
Donald Weldon Brann, 
Samuel Joseph Arthur Kelley, 
Arthur Arnold Baker, 
Joseph Nathan Arthur, 
Gilman Kimball Crockett, 
Thomas Edison Roderick, 
Wallace Alan Mead, 

James Henry Howe, 

James Sherman Medill, 
John Jurey Howard, 
James Kennedy Moorhead, 
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John Cleveland Robinson Hall, 
Robert Artel Case, 

Ray Winfield Harris, 

John James Lyons, 

Elbert Wilson Lockwood, 
Charles Fuller Frizzell, jr., 
William Benjamin Oliver, jr., 
Robinson Earl Duff, 

Leon Wilcomb Hilliard, 
David Jenkins Ewing, 
Walter Colen Blalock, 
William Arthur Reid, 
Hamilton Johnston, 
Raymond Godfrey Lehman, 
Irvine Callander Scudder, 
John Russell Deane, 
Richard Zeigler Crane, 
George William Smith, 
Hilliard Vincent MacGowan, 
George Smith Berry, jr., 
Carl Harms Schroeder, 

Guy Sidney Williams, 
William Claude Briggs, 
Christopher Sutton Robinson, 
William Cadwalader Price, Jr., 
Paul Samuel Beard, 
Norman Bemis Chandler, 
Richard Ogle Welch, 
Richard Head Trippe, 
Roswell Herbert Bill, 
Harry Arthur Robinson, 
Wright Helm Johnson, 
George William Clover, 
Francis Xavier Callahan, 
Percy Lee Manefee, 

Donald Bentley Doan, 
Edwin Allan Smith, 
Harvey Gwin Thomas, 
Edward Walter Moses, 
Richard Grant, 

James Leftwich Harrison, 
Roy Shedrick Meek, 

Floyd C. Harding, 

Rolfe Saunders Sample, 
Wesley Clayton Thompson, 
Charles Byron McColley, 
Robert Edward Kennington, 
Percy Lee Sadler, 

George Luther Morrow, 
Robert Weed Doye, 
William Cecil Rymer, 
Virgil Lourie Blanding, 
George Franklin Ludington, 
Henry Fletcher Martin, 
Alan Grant Paine, 

Irving Smith, jr., 

Frederic Clayton Stiles, 
Eugene Raymond Vawter, 
Charles Robert Woody, 
Hugh Coy Courtright, 
Evan Marshall Sherrill, 
Wendell Tyng Smith, 
James Wylie Arnold, 
Bernard Franklin Hurless, 
Dorsey Gooch Myers, 

Louis James Hublas, 
George Winslow Washburn, 
Lynn Helm, jr., 

James Archibald Edmond, 
Raymond Mathias Heckman, 
Francis Robert Dunlop Holran, 
Harold Tibbitts Gallager, 
Allan Prescott Tappan, 
Beverly Daniel Evans, jr., 
Robert Frayser Wilson, 
Milton Jarrett Norman, 
James Watson Porch, 

John Henry Hilldring. 
William Jennings Davis, 
Emory Adolphus Peek, 
Edward Adolph Vosseler, 
William Donald McMillin, 
Arthur Breckinridge Wade, 
James Gideon Kyle, 

John Hurst Redman, 
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William Dan Powell, 

Hulsey Beall Cason, 

Samuel John Cole, 

Louis Patrick Tiers, 

David Lamson Wood, jr., 
George Giltner Bell, 

Edward Thorp Lane, jr., 
James Fairbank Smith, 
William Charles Louisell, 
Herbert Benjamin Wileox, 
Edward Russell White, 
Harold Thompson Ammerman, 
Paul Harwood Plough, 

Jesse Eckard Whitt, 
William Emanuel Goe, 
Henry Seton, 

William Leonard Ritter, 
Robert Winchell Patterson, 
Marion Herman Cardwell, 
Charles Patterson Whiteman, 
Joseph Atherton Richards, 
Ellis De Vern Willis, 
Gerald Fessenden Beal, 
Charles Henry Sears, 

Druid Emmet Wheeler, 
Charles Royall Lugton, 
Michael Johann Perret, 
Charles Herbert Eypper, 
Stewart Elvin Reimel, 
Douglas Power Newell, 
Kendall Jordan Fielder, 
Frederick Page Geyer, 
George Joseph Trimble, 
William Curtis De Ware, 
Hugh Donald Adair, 
William Ellery Loring, 
Lester Clinton Wing, 
Joseph Robbins Bibb, 
Joseph C. Behan, jr., 
Benjamin Hilsdon Bartholow, 
Irving McNeil Ives, 

John Raeburn Green, 
Reginald R. Bacon, 

James Danial Tucker, 
Russell Conwell Snyder, 
David Broome Van Pelt, 
Harry Ezra Pond, 

Harvey Allan Tonnesen, 
Shuyler Bailey Marshall, jr., 
Neal Tuttle, 

William Hubbell Emerson, 
George Eddy Cook, 

George Chalmers McDermid, 
George Washington Young, jr. 
Pete Crisspell Black, 
Eugene Hill Mitchell, 

Leslie Harrod Blank, 
Donald Stevens Grimm, 
Benton Lamar Boykin, 


Walter Michael Eugene Sullivan, 


Kameil Maertens, 
Raymond John Considine, 
Allan James Kennedy, 
John Clark Cutrer, 
Clifton Rogers Gordon, 
Martin Luther Howard, 
Leo Joseph Farrell, 
Bradford Seely Covell, 
James Galt Elder, 
Walter Shea Wood, 
Frank Owen Stephens, 
William Henry Quarterman, jr., 
Benjamin Brandon Bain, 
Tra Clarence Eaker, 

Tom Dunbar Halliday, 
Paul Harrison Arthur, 
Stanton Lonis Bertschey, 
Warren Miles Amerine, 
Romeyn Beck Hough, jr., 
Henry Cowles Merritt, jr., 
Cheney L. Bertholf, 
Dudley Edwards Beil, 
Clarence Bovaird Nixon, 
William Carl Glass, 
Sidney Clifford, 
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Harry Lee Franklin, 
Isham Rowland Williams, 
Edwin L. Collins, 
John Bestor Meriweather, 
John Franck Dahringer, 
Frank George Hinman, 
Robert Edward Lee Cook, jr., 
Colbert Sullivan, 
Grahame Molloy Bates, 
Walter Rooke Evans, 
Robert Quail Whitten, 
Edward Reese Roberts, 
Donald L. Bressler, 
Walter Ernst Lauer, 
Albert Hugh Dumas, 
Paul Shober Jones, 
Paul Thompson Baker, 
Lonis Samuel Nast Phillipp, 
Albert Woodbury Emmons, 
Robert Porter Bell, 
Harold William Keller, 
Edwin William Piburn, 
James Clyde Williams, 
James Johnston McCutcheon, 
William Henry Clark, jr., 
Kenneth Stoddard Whittemore, 
Albert Carl Maack, 
Addison Leavens Martin, 
Mack Morgan Lynch, 
Henry Philip Folwell, 
Robert Perry Mahon, jr., 
Judson Gordon Martell, 
Frank Huber Partridge, 
Franklin Knight Kennedy, jr., 
George Claiborne Royall, jr., 
Herbert Crittenden Segur, 
Lynwood Herbert Smith, 
Leo Vivian Cowin, 
David Pinckney Powers, 
Stewart Alexander McHie, 
Robb Steere Mackie, 
Derrill de Saussure Trenholm, 
John Stafford Marion Cromelin, 
Walter Raymon Gartin, 
Michael Edmond Halloran, 
Idwal Hubert Edwards, 
Paul James Vevia, 
Ralph Burnham Gibson, 
Henri de La Chapelle, 
James Barclay Smith, 
Kenneth Victor Elliott, 
Martin Sims Read, 
Richardson Bronson, 
Paul Steele, 
Fred Thurston Marsh, 
Luther Nathaniel Johnson, 
Archibald Ralph Gordon, 
Earle Rowe Spaulding, 
Stanley Augustus Anderson, 
Robert Emmett Cummings, 
Philip Gerald Carroll, 
Winter Davis Horton, 
Harry Fayette Schoonover, 
Francis Letcher Lafon, 
Louis Simmons Stickney, 
Tarlton Fleming Parsons, 
John Bethea Stratford, 
John Ralston Graham, 
George Henry Gillin, 
James Larkin Dikes, 
Ben Curtis McComas, 
Kenneth B. Gunn, 
Maurice Garver Stubbs, 
Bonifacé Campbell, 
Cyril Kelly Richards, 
Archibald Andrew Fall, 
Vernon William Aikins, - 
Frank Romaine Schucker, 
George Stewart Warren, 
John Weeks Cunningham, 
Roland Sylvester Dingley, 
John Leo Davey, 
Sam Berto Hearn, 
William Goode Wilson, 
Harry Walker Farmer, 
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James Martin Belwood, 
James Patrick O'Reilly, 
Henry Oscar Swindler, 
Delos Grosvenor Smith, 
Alfred Leslie Haig, 
Haskell Allison, 
Fred Othello Mills, 
Herman P. Quentin, 
George Downes Parnell, 
Bruce Glenn Kirk, 
William Dacre Hamilton, 
Davis Jones, 
Russell Skinner, 
John Hager Randolph, ; 
Bernard Amander Bingham, $ 
Burwell Alexander Atkinson, 
John Ashby Jones, 
Norris Adron Wimberley, 
Herbert Ralph Kerbow, 
Lloyd Leander Boughton, 
Stephen Edward Huriey, 
Marquis George Eaton, 
Gerald William Norman, 
Robert Leonard Hooven, 
Walton Alfred Elliott, 
John Alexander Klein, 
Arthur Harold Luse, 
Clayton Seraska Whitehead, 
Wiliam Arthur Swift, 
John Edwin Grose, 
Robert Creighton Wrigħt, 
Kilburn Roby Brown, 
Carl Bullitt Rauterberg, 
Everett Latimer Rice, 
Lawrence A. Kurtz, 
Leland Thompson, 
Martin Stevenson Chester, 
Francis Marion Dudley, 
Marcel Henry Mial, 
Clarence Allen Ludlum, jr., 
William Connor Samford, 
Harry Reichelderfer, 
Joseph Samuel Snyder, 
Rufus Harold Milne, 
Samuel Francis Cohn, 
Alexander Russell Bolling, 
Duncan Thomas Boisseau, 
John Thomas Lucey, jr., 
James Leonard Garza, 
Evan Jeryis Morris, 
Walter Brighton Davis, 
Robert Francis Campbell, 
John Dunbar Chambliss, 
Lewis Charles Beebe, 
John Augustus Rodgers, 
Sam Murray, 
Joseph Kilgore, 
Lewis Church Chamberlin, 
Horace Deming Wilce, 
Thomas Newton Stark, and 
Edward Hanson Connor, jr. 
PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY, 
To be second lieutenants, 
Edgardo Vazquez, jr., 
Virgil Norberto Cordero, 
Mario Cordero, 
Timoteo Sapia, 
Juan Luis Oliver, 
Edwardo Andino Romanach, 
Guillermo Geddes Latimer, and 
Rafael Pirazzi. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM, 
To be captains, 
First Lieut. Joseph P. Vachon, 
First Lieut. Harry O. Davis, 
First Lieut. Floyd Hatfield, 
First Lieut. Earl Landreth, 
First Lieut. Richard T. McDonnell, 
First Lieut. Harold P. Kayser, 
First Lieut. Basil D. Spalding, 
First Lieut. Henry J. C. Humphrey, 
First Lieut. Gordon W. Ells, 
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First Lieut. George L. Febiger, 
First Lieut. Theodore W. Sidman, 
First Lieut. Claud E. Stadtman, 
First Lieut. Mitchell Hilt, 

First Lieut. John B. Warfield, 
First Lieut. Clarence R. Huebner, 
First Lieut. Harold G. Lewis, 
First Lieut. Frederick McCabe, 
First Lieut. Morton L. Landreth, 
First Lieut. Irving H. Engleman, 
First Lieut. Clarence W. Emerson, 
First Lieut. Frederick J. von Rohan, 
First Lieut. Frederick Schoenfeld, 
First Lieut. Earl J. Dodge, 

First Lieut. Paul J. McDonnell, 
First Lieut. Eustis L. Poland, 
First Lieut. Curtis T. Huff, 

First Lieut. Paul Hathaway, 
First Lieut. Clarence F. Jobson, 
First Lieut. Alfred R. Hamel, 
First Lieut. Hardin C. Sweeney, 
First Lieut. Eugene M. Landrum, 
First Lieut. Arthur J. O'Keefe, 
First Lieut. James A. Anderson, 
First Lieut. Adelbert B. Stewart, 
First Lieut. William F. Lee, 

First Lieut. Donavin Miller, 

First Lieut. George W. Teachout, 
First Lieut. Clarence R. Oliver, 
First Lieut. Frederick W. Huntington, 
First Lieut. Howard J. Houghland, 
First Lieut. Thomas J. Griffin, 
First Lieut. Chester A. Davis, 
First Lieut. Conrad L. Dennis, 
First Lieut. Roland R. Long, 

First Lieut. Arthur Van Dine, 
First Lieut. Corday W. Cutchin, 
First Lieut. Charles B. Oldfield, 
First Lieut. Charles J. Allen, 
First Lieut. John L. Dunn, 

First Lieut. Raymond Wortley, 
First Lieut. William B. Wynn, 
First Lieut. Louis A. Welch, 

First Lieut. Schiller Scroggs, 
First Lieut. Charles A. McGarrigle, 
First Lieut. Alexander P. Withers, 
First Lieut. Orville E. Lewis, 
First Lieut. Lonnie H. Nixon, 
First Lieut. William F. Freehoff, 
First Lieut. Shelby Ledford, 

First Lieut. Austin A. Adamson, 
First Lieut. Charles M. Crooks, 
First Lieut. William G. Livesay, 
First Lieut. Carl J, Lambeth, 

First Lieut. Robert L. Christian, 
First Lieut. William H. Crom, 
First Lieut. George R. F. Cornish, 
First Lieut. Delphin E. Thebaud, 
First Lieut. George S. Clarke, 
First Lieut. William F. Donnelly, 
First Lieut. Adolph C. Weidenbach, 
First Lleut. Fred Mel. Logan, 
First Lieut. Truman Smith, 

First Lieut. Joseph W. G. Stephens, 
First Lieut. Adolph Unger, 

First Lieut. Richard K. Sutherland, 
First Lieut. Shelby M. Tuttle, 
First Lieut. Robert G. Moss, 

First Lieut. Emil W. Leard, 

First Lieut. Walter F. Adams, 
First Lieut. Joseph N. Greene, 
First Lieut. Sereno E. Brett, 

First Lieut. Harry L. Reeder, 
First Lieut. Jay E. Gilfillan, 
First Lieut. Lester T. Gayle, jr., 
First Lieut. Turner M. Chambliss, 
First Lieut. James N. C. Richards, 
First Lieut. John F. Ehlert. 

First Lieut. Theron G. Methven, 
First Lieut. Francis M. Van Natter, 
First Lieut. Paul L. Ransom, 
First Lieut. Rice M. Youell, 

First Lieut. James H. Holmes, jr., 
First Lieut. Manton S. Eddy, 
First Lieut. Charles E. Moore, 


First Lieut. Gabriel T. Mackenzie, 
First Lieut. Erskine S. Dollarhide, 
First Lieut. Barnwell R. Legge, 
First Lieut. Alexander W. Dillard, 
First Lieut. Edward M. Almond, 
First Lieut. Charles P. Stivers, 
First Lieut. Robert C. Van Vliet, jr, 
First Lieut. Charles L. Chaffee, 
First Lieut. Bohun B. Kinloch, 
First Lieut. Richard K. Smith, 
First Lieut. Percy W. Clarkson, 
First Lieut. Leo S. Gerow, 

First Lieut. Stuart G. Wilder, 
First Lieut. Harry I. T. Creswell, 
First Lieut. Charles E. Purviance, 
First Lieut. Lloyd H. Cook, 

First Lieut. John T. Bossi, 

First Lieut. Charles T. Senay, 
First Lieut. Egmont F. Koenig, 
First Lieut. Arthur H. Goddard, 
First Lieut. Peter K. Kelly, 

First Lieut. James A. Edgarton, 
First Lieut. Lawrence J. I. Barrett, 
First Lieut. Wendell II. Woolworth, 
First Lieut. John R. Brooke, jr., 
First Lieut. Frank L. Culin, jr., 
First Lieut. Daniel S. Appleton, 
First Lieut, Ralph E. McLain, 
First Lieut. Ralph C. Smith, 

First Lieut. Thomas S. Arms, 
First Lieut. Raymond D. Bell, 
First Lieut. Archelaus L. Hamblen, 
First Lieut. William H. Humphreys, 
First Lieut. Paul W. Mapes, 

First Lieut. Robert ©. Macon, 

First Lieut. Frederic C. Dosé, 
First Lieut. Stephen P. Jocelyn, jr., 
First Lieut. John D. Townsend, 
First Lieut. Henry H. Worthington, 
First Lieut. George L. Kraft, 

First Lieut. John S. Switzer, jr., 
First Lieut. James C. Cook, 

First Lieut. Allen F. Kingman, 
First Lieut. Abraham Tabachnik, 
First Lieut. William A. Rawls, jr., 
First Lieut. Hamilton K. Foster, 
First Lieut. Constant L. Irwin, 
First Lieut, Willis E. Comfort, 
First Lieut. Leven C. Allen, 

First Lieut. Joseph Quesenberry, 
First Lieut. Robert O. Jones, 

First Lieut. Oliver A. Hess, 

First Lieut. Edward A. Allen, 
First Lieut. Carroll M. DeWitt, 
First Lieut. George L. Pepin, 
First Lieut. Clarence B. Carver, 
First Lieut. Jedediah H. Hills, 
First Lieut. Edwin E. Schwien, 
First Lieut. Dan D. Howe, 

First Lieut. John E. Copeland, 
First Lieut. Lloyd N. Keesling, 
First Lieut. John H. Humbert, 
First Lieut. Joseph L. Lancaster, 
First Lieut. David R. Kerr, 

First Lieut. Everett G. Smith, 
First Lieut. Lyman S. Frasier, 
First Lieut. Howard E. Hawkinson, 
First Lieut. Julius A. Mood, jr., 
First Lieut. Sidney S. Eberle, 
First Lieut. Joseph N. Dalton, 
First Lieut. Charles N. Stevens, 
First Lieut. James S. Bailey, 
First Lieut. Henry C. Long, jr., 
First Lieut. William E. Lucas, jr., 
First Lieut. Victor Parks, 

First Lieut. Walter A. Pashkoski, 
First Lieut. Roscius H. Back, 
First Lieut. Oscar F. Carlson, 
First Lieut. Richard G. Tindall, 
First Lieut. Roy L. Taylor, 

First Lieut. Leander R. Hathaway, 
First Lieut. German W. Lester, 
First Lieut. Karl Engeldinger, 
First Lieut. Francis A. Byrne, 
First Lieut. Harry J. Selby, 
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First Lieut. Farragut F. Hall, 
First Lieut. Orville M. Moore, 
First Lieut. Walter R. McClure, 
First Lieut. Charles E. Speer, 

First Lieut. Baldwin Williams-Foote, 
First Lieut. Edmund Wilhelm, 
First Lieut. George H. Butler, 
First Lieut. Frank C. Foley, 

First Lieut. Leonard R. Boyd, 
First Lieut. Withers A. Burress, 
First Lieut. Arthur J. Hoffmann, 
First Lieut. Harry L. Bennett, jr., 
First Lieut. Joseph J. McConville, 
First Lieut. John C. Platt, jr., 

First Lieut. Thomas H. Ward, 
First Lieut. Edward H. Nichols, { 
First Lieut. Lawrence B. Glasgow. 
First Lieut. Alfred D. Hayden, 
First Lieut. Melville W. F. Wallace, 
First Lieut. Paul M. Ellis, 

First Lieut. Kirk A. Metzerott, 
First Lieut. Thomas E. Mount, 
First Lieut. John P. Pryor, 

First Lieut. Jewett C. Baker, 

First Lieut. Robert B. Moore, 

First Lieut. Charles W. Jones, 
First Lieut. Edward H. Cotcher, 
First Lieut. Robert S. Miller, 

First Lieut. Paul N. Starlings, 
First Lieut. Charles Porterfield, jr., 
First Lieut. Sevier R. Tupper, 

First Lieut. Frank E. Royse, 

First Lieut. Lawrence F. Stone, 
First Lieut. Aaron J. Becker, 

First Lieut. Wilson M. Spann, 

First Lieut. James V. Ware, 

First Lieut. Robert W. Brown, 

First Lieut. James R. Manning, 
First Lieut. Charles L. Steel, 

First Lieut. Stuart R. Carswell, 
First Lieut. Gilbert S. Harter, 

First Lieut. John W. Cotton, 

First Lieut. Ralph E. Wallace, 

First Lieut. Lawrence W. Fagg, 
First Lieut. Maury Mann, 

First Lieut. Rupert L. Purdon, 

First Lieut. Richard S. Jones, 

First Lieut. William C. Hanna, 
First Lieut. Leon G. Harer, 

First Lieut. Edwin M. Scott, 

First Lieut. Paul J. Dowling, 

First Lieut. John H. Jones, 

First Lieut. Rufus E. Wicker, 

First Lieut. Charles L. Briscoe, 
First Lieut. Hermann C, Dempewolf, 
First Lieut. Frank E. Hinton, 

First Lieut. Frank P. Tuohy, 

First Lieut. John R. Hermann, 
First Lieut. Louis T. Roberts, 

First Lieut. James M. Palmer, 

First Lieut. Ralph A. W. Pearson, 
First Lieut, Alfred Millard, 

First Lieut. Harry A. Ambs, 

First Lieut. William H. Bittenbender, 
First Lieut. Raymond H. Bishop, 
First Lieut. James A. Summersett, jr. 
First Lieut. Hugh C. Gilchrist, and 
First Lieut. Allen T. Veatch. 


To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Charles A. Drake, 
Second Lieut. James L. Ballard, 
Second Lieut. Earl E. Major, 
Second Lieut. Lloyd C. Parsons, 
Second Lieut. Claudius M. Easley, 
Second Lieut. Claude G. Hammond, 
Second Lieut. Henry V. Dexter, 
Second Lieut. Ted H. Cawthorne, 
Second Lieut. Edward Harrah, 
Second Lieut. Nelson Hill, 

Second Lieut. Robert W. Corrigan, 
Second Lieut, Richard H. Elliott, 
Second Lieut. Robert H. Lord, 
Second Lieut. Mose K. Pigman, 
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Second Lieut. Otto J. Endres, 
Second Lieut. John J. Hannigan, 
Second Lieut. Ruthford L. Herr, 
Second Lieut. Herbert G. Esden, 
Second Lieut. Norman Spencer, 
Second Lieut. Hunter L. Girault, 
Second Lieut. Rex W. Minckler, 
Second Lieut. George A. Jackson, 
Second Lieut. Roy F. Lynd, 

Second Lieut. Hugo J. Endres, 
Second Lieut. Wade H. Johnson, 
Second Lieut. Robert C. Patterson, 
Second Lieut. Francis W. Kernan, 
Second Lieut. John N. McNaughton, 
Second Lieut. Samuel I. Speevack, 
Second Lieut. Maximilian Clay, 
Second Lieut. Frederick S. Schmitt, 
Second Lieut. Calvert H. Arnold, 
Second Lieut. Clarence L. Morton, 
Second Lieut. George S. Prugh, 
Second Lieut. Homer F. Tate, 
Second Lieut. Harold Montague, 
Second Lieut. Kenyon H. Clark, 
Second Lieut. Cyril M. Stillson, 
Second Lieut. Richard H. Johnston, 
Second Lieut. John B. Cockburn, 
Second Lieut. George T. Fleet, 
Second Lieut. Clifton M. Brown, 
Second Lieut. Arthur Bloch, 
Second Lieut. Edward J. Rasch, 
Second Lieut. Walter B. Flynn, 
Second Lieut. Otto W. Neidert, 
Second Lieut. Edwin S. Beall, 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Bower, 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Ogden, 
Second Lieut. Peter W. Ebbert, 
Second Lieut. George L. Eberle, 
Second Lieut. Marcus B. Bell, 
Second Lieut. Henry Pascale, 
Second Lieut. Frank R. Marston, 
Second Lieut. George W. Swift, 
Second Lieut. Lorraine D. Fields, 
Second Lieut. Remington Orsinger, 
Second Lieut. William S. Morris, 
Second Lieut. Joseph W. Bollenbeck, 
Second Lieut. Kenneth C. Bell, 
Second Lieut. Arnold Michelson, 
Second Lieut. Thomas F. Keasler, 
Second Lieut. Monroe M. Friedman, 
Second Lieut. Lee C. Lewis, 
Second Lieut. Cyrus J. Rounds, 
Second Lieut. John D. Forsythe, 
Second Lieut. Samuel L. Alexander, 
Second Lieut. Albert D. Johnson, 
Second Lieut. Roger W. Morse, 
Second Lieut. Leslie T. Lathrop, 
Second Lieut. Andrew A. Cook, 
Second Lieut. Lewis A. Maury, 
Second Lieut. Dan W. Flickinger, 
Second Lieut. Robert D. Porter, 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Richards, 
Second Lieut. Chester G. Hadden, 
Second Lieut. Ralph H. Wooten, 
Second Lieut. Kenneth B. Bush, 
Second Lieut. Donald C. Williams, 
Second Lieut. Russell D. Barnes, 
Second Lieut. Victor Patterson, 
Second Lieut. Thorgny C. Carlson, 
Second Lieut. Lyman C. Ward, 
Second Lieut. James D. Brown, 
Second Lieut, Harold C. McClelland, 
Second Lieut. Robert C. Brunson, 
Second Lieut. Walter E. Wynne, 
Second Lieut. Norman L. Baldwin, 
Second Lieut. Roger Howell, 
Second Lieut. Kenneth McIntosh, 
Second Lieut. Fred R. Wolff, 
Second Lieut. Arthur C. Carlton, 
Second Lieut. Robert V. Finney, 
Second Lieut. Peter F. Connor, 
Second Lieut. Philip D. Wessen, 
Second Lieut. Clement D. Johnston, 
Second Lieut. Edward J. Hardin, 
Second Lieut. Harman P. Agnew, 
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Second Lient. Floyd Lyle, 
Second Lieut. Francis W. Stone, jr. 
Second Lieut. Don C. Faith, 
Second Lieut. Charles B. Herrick, 
Second Lieut. Raymond Orr, 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Austin, 
Second Lieut. James W. Anderson, 
Second Lieut. Edgar T. Fell, 
Second Lieut. Archibald R. MacKechnie, 
Second Lieut. Joseph B. Kilbride, 
Second Lieut. Francis H. Wilson, 
Second Lieut. Walter A. Mack, 
Second Lieut. Arthur F. Williams, 
Second Lieut. Willlam H, Pender, 
Second Lieut. John C. Kernan, 
Second Lieut. Maxton H. Flint, 
Second Lieut. Edward M. Butes, 
Second Lieut. Edward J. Gorman, 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Pettee, 
Second Lieut. Elmer E. Hagler, jr., 
Second Lieut. Sidney H. Negrotto, 
Second Lieut. Gustay J. Braun, 
Second Lieut, Frederick V. Burgess, 
Second Lieut. Everett L. Upson, 
Second Lieut. Walter R. Curfman, 
Second Lieut. Don F. Pratt, 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Mooney, 
Second Lieut. Willurd A. Reddish, 
Second Lieut. Ernest R. Percy, 
Second Lieut. Marcellus L. Countryman, jr,, 
Second Lieut. John C. Shaw, 
Seeond Lieut. Harry L. Stoner, 
Second Lieut. James M. Arthur, 
Second Lieut. Donald Van P. Yewell, 
Second Lieut. Asa F. Coleman, 
Second Lieut. Charles J. McIntyre, 
Second Lieut. Phillip M. Oviatt, 
Second Lieut. Edwin H. Randle, 
Second Lieut. Francis M. Rich, 
Second Lieut. Edwin G. Watson, 
Second Lieut. Leon F. Sullivan. 
Second Lieut, Walter C. Armstrong, 
Second Lieut. Willlam B. Townsend, 
Second Lieut. Hunter MeGuire. 
Second Lieut. Andrew L. Tucker, 
Second Lieut. Steven V. Wilson, 
Second Lieut. Edwin R. Rinker, 
Second Lieut. John II. Gibson, 
Second Lieut. George W. Gering, 
Second Lieut. Cecil M. Neal, 
Second Lieut. Jay W. Sechler. 
Second Lieut. Walter E. Ditmars, 
Second Lieut. Paul H. Darrington, 
Second Lieut. John W. Spaulding, 
Second Lieut. Sidney B. Scott. 
Second Lieut. Ralph H. Countryman. 
Second Lieut. Edwin E. Aldridge, 
Second Lieut. Edwin B. Crabill, 
Second Lieut. Reade M. Ireland, 
Second Lieut. Edmund W. Hil, 
Second Lieut. Alfred M. Shearer, 
Second Lieut. James R. Campbell, jr, 
Second L'eut. Edward A. Mullen, 
Second Lieut. James O. Tarbox, 
Second Lieut. Harry F. Rusch. 
Second Lieut. Raymond F. Edwards, 
Second Lieut. Oren A. Mulkey, 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Bond, 
Second Lieut. Byron C. Brown, 
Second Lieut. Forrest M. Harmon, 
Second Lieut. Ralph C. Flewelling, 
Second Lieut. Frank H. Terrell, 
Second Lieut. Harold R. Priest, 
Second Lieut. Jabez G. Gholston, 
Second Lieut. Robert A. McClure, 
Second Lieut. Frederick N. V'nson, 
Second Lieut. Francis B. MeColloim, 
Second Lieut. Reginald D. Pappe, 
Second Lieut. Joseph B. Wirt, 
Second Lieut. Graham R. Schweickert, 
Second Lieut. Norinan P. Williains, 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Riggin, 
Second Lieut. Winfield W. Smith, 
Second Lieut. Milton R. Barclay, 
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Second Lieut. Harold C. Wasgatt, 
Second Lieut. Wannie L. Bartley, 
Second Lieut. Norman J. McMahon, 
Second Lieut. Donald M. Bartow, 
Second Lieut. Hilbert A. C. Jensen, 
Second Lieut. Frank A. Pattillo, 
Second Lieut. Paul L. Singer, 
Second Lieut. Joseph L. Ready, 
Second Lieut. James B. Searr, 
Second Lieut. Lioyd R. Rogers, 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Riticor, 
Second Lieut. Earl C. Flegel, 
Second Lieut. Abner W. Goree, 
Second Lieut. Herbert B. Wheeler, 
Secund Lieut. Charles C. Nathan, 
Second Lieut. Crittenden A. C. Tolman 
Second Lieut. William E. Tidwell, 
Second Lieut. James K. Cubbison, 
Second Lieut. Howard F. Ross, 
Second Lieut. Arthur J. Lacouture, 
Second Lieut. Clifford M. Olivetti, 
Second Lieut. Josiah B. Mudge, jr. 
Second Lieut. Hugh S. Lee, 

Second Lieut. Wilbur S. Elliott, 
Second Lieut. Kirk E. B. Lawton, 
Second Lieut. Neil S. Edmond, 
Second Lieut Harold Haney, 
Second Lieut. Tully C. Garner, 
Second Lieut. Wilmer Brinton, jr., 
Second Lieut. Forrest M. Record, 
Second Lieut. Luther W. Dear, 
Second Lieut. Frederick C. Shantz, 
Second Lieut. Martin D. McAllister, 
Second Lieut. George W. Booth, 
Second Lieut. William R. Colbern, 
Second Lieut. Marcel A. Gillis, 
Second Lieut. John W. Carroll. and 
Second Lieut. Joshua S. Bowen. 


CAVALRY ARM, 
To te captains, 


First Lieut. Horley C. Dagley, 
First Lieut. Charles L. Clifford, 
First Lieut. Gaston L. Holmes, 
First Lieut. George W. Wersebe, 
First Lieut. Milton R. Fisher, 
First Lieut. John S. Jadwin, 
First Lieut. Arthur P. Thayer, 
First. Lieut. Edward R. Scheitlin, 
First leut. Edwin A. Martin, 
First Lieut. Jay D. B. Lattin, 
First Lieut. Frank G. Ringland, 
First Lieut, John B. Harper, 
First Lieut. Winchell I, Rasor, 
First Lieut. Oliver I. Holman, 
First Lieut. John J. “ohn, 

First Lieut. Harry B. Flounders, 
First Lieut Grover R. Carl, 
First Lieut. Hugh D. Blanchard, 
First Lieut. James G. Monihan, 
First Lieut. Anthony J. Kirst, 
First Lieut. William G. Simons, 
First Lieut. Rexford E. Willoughby, 
First Lieut. John D. Austin, 
First Lieut. John P. Kaye. 

First Lieut. Cleo D. Mayhugh, 
First Lieut. James W. Barnett, 
First Lieut. John C. Mullenix, 
First Lieut. Ross McCoy, 

First Lieut. Howard C. Tobin, 
First Lieut, John A. Weeks, 
First Lieut. Walter E. Buchly, 
First Lieut. Harold C. Mandell, 
First Lieut. Lester A. Sprinkle, 
First Lieut. Robert W. Grow, 
First Lieut. Terrill E. Price, 
First Lieut. William H. Kasten, 
First Lieut. Edwin Rollmann, 
First Lieut. Leon E. Ryder, 
First Lieut. Richard L. Creed, 
First Lieut. William M. Husson, 
First Lieut. Hurry L. Putnam., 
First Lieut. Roderick R. Allen, and 
First Lieut. Adolphus W. Roffe. 
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To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Marion Cox, 

Seeond Lieut, Hugh J. FitzGerald, 
Second Lieut. David P. Minard, 
Second Lieut. Paul J. Matte, 
Second Lieut. Hugo P. Wise, 
Secon Lieut. Norman R. Hamilton, 
Second Lieut. Robert R. Hawes, jr., 
Second Lieut. Joseph S. Robinson, 
Second Lieut. Murray H. Ellis. 
Second Lieut. Wolcott P. Hay, 
Second Lieut. Joseph I. Lambert, 
Second Lieut. Ralph W. Rogers, 
Second Lieut, William P. Medlar, 
Second Lieut, Lawrence A. Shafer, 
Second Lieut. Thurlby M. Rundel, 
Second Lieut. Charles B. B. Bubb, 
Second Lieut. Paul E. McDermott, 
Second Lieut. Gustay B. Guenther, 
Second Lieut. William H. Skinner, 
Second Lieut. Leslie F. Laurence, 
Second Lieut. Horace W.. Forster, 
Second Lieut. Franklin C. Ketler, 
Second Lieut. Charles Pope, 

Second Lieut. Waldemar A. Falck, 
Second Lieut. Carl J. Rohsenberger, 
Second Lieut. Crawford M. Kellogg, 
Second Lieut. James V. McDowell, 
Seeond Lieut. Harry I. Hart, 
Second Lieut. James H. B. Bogman, 
Second Lieut. Robert H. Gullier. 
Second Lieut. Perey S. Haydon, 
Second Lieut. David J. Chaiile, 
Secend Lieut. Albert E. McIntosh, 
Second Lieut. Jefferson Kinney, jr., 
Second Lieut, Halbert H. Neilson, 
Seeond Lieut. Leland C. McAuley, 
Second Lieut. Cart R. Johnston. 
Second Lieut. Dean R. DeMerrift, 
Second Lieut. Charles. B. Sweatt, 
Second Lieut. John M. Sanderson, 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Walton, 
Second Lieut. Tames V. MeConville, and 
Second Lieut. Ralston D. Livingston. 


First Lieut 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut, 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be captains. 

Erwin C. W. Davis, 
Emile G. DeCoen, 
Arthur N. White. 
Patrick L, Lynch, 
Ivan N. Bradley. 
John J. McCollister, 
Frank A, Roberts. 
William D. Alexander, 
Herbert L. Lee. 
Richard J. Marshall, 
Ralph T. Heard, 
Harcourt Hervey, 
Francis W. Sheppard, 
Robert W. Daniels, 
John S. Winslow, and 
George N. Ruhberg. 


To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Leon A. Des Pland, jr., 
Second Lieut. Charles W. McCleary, 
Second Lieut. John L. Gammell, 
Second Lieut. James W. Emerson, jr., 
Second Lieut. Ward H. Maris, 
Second Lieut. Roderick S. Patch, 
Second Lieut. Joseph W. Del Alamo, 
Second Lieut. Richard W. Hocker, 
Second Lieut. William McK. Dunn, 
Second Lieut. Willard S. Simpkins, 
Second Lieut. Rene J. LeGardeur, jr., 
Second Lieut. Corydon H. Sutton, jr. 
Second Lieut. Henry M. Ladd, jr., 
Second Lieut. Gustav E. Moe, 

Second Lieut. Philip Ramer, 

Second Lieut. Ozro F. Rideout, 
Second Lieut. Floyd G. Marshall, 
Second Lieut. Harris M. Findlay, 
Second Lieut. Thomas F. Furness, 


Second Lieut. Joseph L. Corcoran, 
Second Lieut. Dana M. Hubbard, 
Second Lieut. Clyde W. White, 
Second Lieut. Preston S. Hoyt, 
Second Lieut. Clifford A. Laflin, 
Second Lieut. Willis W. Hubbard, 
Second Lieut. Fairfax S. Landstreet, 
Second Lieut. Floyd W. Stewart, 
Second Lieut. Fairfax D. Downey, 
Second Lieut. Bernard C. Law, 
Second Lieut. George F. Downey, jr., 
Second Lieut. Andrew Carrigan, jr., 
Second Lieut. Harley Latson, 
Second Lieut. John V. Thompson, 
Second Lieut. Carl Z. Draves, 
Second Lieut. Archibald D. Fisken, 
Second Lieut. Samuel C. Holliday, 
Second Lieut. Emory M. Hoover, 
Second Lieut. William M. Garrison, 
Second Lieut. Leon J. Paddock, 
Second Lieut. Bryan C. Curtis, 
Second Lieut. Henry L. Nicholls, 
Second Lieut. Arthur N. Selby, 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. McKoy, jr., 
Second Lieut. Walter A. Phillips, 
Second Lieut. Stuart M. Canby, 
Second Lieut. Harry Y. Stebbins, 
Second Lieut. Edmond D. Margrave, 
Second Lieut. Harry Darby, Jr., 
Second Lieut. Samuel P. Griffitts, 
Second Lieut. Joseph W. Loef, 
Second Lieut Charles B. Bonner, 
Second Lieut. Arthur L. Warren, 
Second Lieut. Thomas K. Vincent, 
Second Lieut. Merritt H. Greene, 
Second Lieut. William B: Weakley, 
Second Lieut. William B. Tucker, 
Seeond Lieut. Philip D. Tryon, 
Second Lieut. Ary C. Berry, 

Second Lieut. George Davidson, jr., 
Second Lieut. David L. Ruffner, 
Second Lieut. Mark M. Serum, 
Second Lieut. Louis H. Penney, 
Second Lieut. Ross B. Warren. 
Second Lieut. Addison H. Douglass, 
Second Lieut. Arthur E. Fox, and 
Second Lieut. Lewis A. Bond. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be captains. 


First Lieut. Frederick W. Smith, 
First Lieut. Robert S. Barr, 

First Lieut. Charles J. Herzer, 

First Lieut. William M. Cravens, 
First Lieut. John B. Martin, 

First Lieut. Edwin C. Mead, 

First Lieut. William T. Roberts, 
First Lieut. Carl J. Smith, 

First Lieut. Dugald Mac A. Barr, 
First Lieut. James D. Mae Mullen, 
First Lieut. Charles W. Bundy, 

First Lieut. Charles D. Y. Ostrom, 
First Lieut. Donald M. Cole, 

First Lieut. James C. Hutson, 

First Lieut. Francis A. Hause, 

First Lieut. Edward E. Mac Morland, 
First Lieut. Henry B. Holmes, jr., and 
First Lieut. Arvid M. Pendleton. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 


Second Lieut. Keith F. Driscoll, Infantry, to be second lieuten- 
ant of Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Joseph A. Nichols, Cavalry, to be second lieuten- 
ant of Infantry. : 

Second Lieut. Earle L. Hazard, Infantry, to be second lieuten- 
ant of Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. James J. Roach, Cavalry, to be second lleuten- 
ant of Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Leonard Lucado Mintgomery, Cavalry, to be 
second lieutenant of Infantry. 


TRANSFER TO THE Active LIST OF THE ARMY. 


Second Lieut. Charles W. Harris to the grade of captain in the 
Infantry Arm. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CAVALRY ARM, 
To be captains, 


First Lieut. Wiliiam E. Shipp, 
First Lieut. Calvin De Witt, jr., 
First Lieut. James M. Crane, 
First Lieut. Lucien S. S. Berry, 
First Lieut. Victor W. B. Wales, 
First Lieut. Joseph M. Tully. 
First Lieut. Pettus H. Hemphill, 
First Lieut. Hugh Mitchell, 
First Lieut. Robert LeG. Walsh, 
First Lieut. Clarence S. Maulsby, 
First Lieut. George S. Andrew, 
First Lieut. Spencer A. Townsend, 
First Lieut. Arthur M. Jones, 
First Lieut. Thomas G. Peyton, 
First Lieut. Junius H. Houghton, 
First Lieut. Douglas J. Page, 
First Lieut. James N. Caperton, 
First Lieut. Charles C. Smith, 
First Lieut. Harrison Herman, 
First Lieut. William W. Dempsey, 
First Lieut. Robert R. D. MeCullongh, 
First Lieut. Chapman Grant, 
First Lieut. Duncan G. Richart, and 
First Lieut. Daniel A. Conner. 

To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut, Grayson C. Woodbury, 

Second Lieut. Duncan G. McGregor, 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Heavey, 

Second Lieut. Wallace F. Safford, 

Second Lieut. Joshua A. Stansell, 

Second Lieut. Raymond E. S. Williamson, 

Second Lieut. David C. G. Schlenker, 

Second Lieut. Harry T. Wood, 

Second Lieut. Earl F. Knoob, 

Second Lieut. Robert E. Symmonds, 

Second Lieut. John R. W. Diehl, 

Second Lieut. Rudolph. D. Delehanty, 

Second Lieut. William H. W. Reinburg, 

Second Lieut. Elmer H. Almquist, 

Second Lieut, Frank L. Carr, 

Second Lieut. Frank E. Bertholet, 

Second Lieut. Marion Carson, 

Second Lieut. Rossiter H. Garity, 

Secoud Lieut. Frank C. Jedlicka, 

Second Lieut. Leo B. Conner. 

Second Lieut, John B. Saunders, 

Second Lieut. Arthur B. Custis, 

Second Lieut. Desmond O'Keefe, 

Second Lieut. Hal M. Rose, 

Second Lieut. Frederick J. Durrschmidt, 

Second Lieut. Milton W. Davis, and 

Second Lieut. John B. Bellinger, jr. 

FIELD ARTILLERY. 

To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Thurston E. Wood, 

Second Lieut. John M. Johnson, 

Second Lieut. William O. Reeder, 

Second Lieut. William K. Kolb, 

Second Lieut. William R. Gerhardt. 

Second Lieut. Theodore E. Buechler, 

Second Lieut. Frederick E. Tibbetts, jr., 

Second Lieut. Sumuel D. Ringsdorf, 

Second Lieut. Redmond F. Kernan, jr., 

Second Lieut. Theodore L. Futch, 

Second Lieut. Russell L. Meredith, 

Second Lieut. William I. Wilson, 

Seeond Lieut. Harold A, Cooney, 

Second Lieut. John T. Knight, jr., 

Second Lieut. Miles A. Cowles, 

Second Licut. Lawrence McC. Jones, 

Second Lieut. Gordon G. Heiner, jr., and 

Second Lieut. Edward J. Wolff, jr. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

To be captains. 

First Lieut. Martin J. O'Brien, 

First Lieut. Joseph C. Haw, 

First Lieut. Iverson B. Summers, jr., 

First Lieut. Clifford R. Jones, 

First Lieut John B. Wogan, 


> 


First Lieut. Clesen H. Tenney. 

First Lieut. Frank E. Emery, jr., 
First Lieut. Edward C. Wallington, 
First Lieut. Carl E. Hocker, 

First Lieut. Richmond T. Gibson, 
First Lieut. Edward B Hyde, jr., 
First Lieut. Herbert R. Corbin, 
First Lieut. Charles H. Chapin, 
First Lieut. William P. Cherrington, 
First Lieut. Charles R. Finley, 

First Lieut. Albert W. Draves, 
First Lieut. Benjamin S. Beverley, 
First Lieut. Carl L. Marriott, 

First Lieut. Hugh A. Ramsey, 

First Lieut. Willis McD. Chapin, 
First Lieut. Carl S. Doney, 

First Lieut. James de B. Walbach, 
First Lieut. Richard M. Levy, 

First, Lieut. Ellicott H. Freeland, 
First Lieut. James C. Rudidell, 
First Lieut. Joseph J. O'Hare, 
First Lieut. William G. Patterson, 
First Lieut. Frank C. Scofield, 
First Lieut. Ferdinand F. Gallagher, and 
First Lieut. Barrington L. Flanigen. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 
Maj. William R. Davis to be lieutenant colonel. 


TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM, 


Lieut. Col. Hugh D. Wise to be colonel. 
Maj. Hugh D. Wise to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Alfred W. Bjornstad to be lieutenant colonel, 
To be majors, 
Capt. Edwin J. Nowlen, 
Capt. Sylvester C. Loring, 
Capt. Jacob Schick, 
Capt. Roy W. Ashbrook, and 
Capt. Sam P. Herren. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be colonels, 
Lieut. Col. James N. Munro, 
Lieut. Col. William S. Valentine, 
Lieut. Col. Henry C. Smither, 
Lieut. Col. Roy B. Harper. and 
Lieut. Col. Thomas A. Roberts. 


To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Leonard L. Deitrick, and 
Maj. Richard B. Going. 


à$ To be majors, 
Capt. Chauncey StC. McNeill, 
Capt. Frank K. Ross, 
Capt. Herman Kobbe, 
Capt. John A. Warden, 
Capt. John B. Johnson, 
Capt. Harold L. Gardiner, and 
Capt. Claude DeB. Hunt. 
- To be captains, 
First Lieut. Charles C. Smith, 
First Lieut. Harrison Herman, 
First Lieut. William W. Dempsey, 
First Lieut. Robert R. D. McCullough, 
First Lieut. Chapman Grant, 
First Lieut. Duncan G. Richart, 
First Lieut. Daniel A. Connor, 
First Lieut, Harley C. Dagley, 
First Lieut. Charles L. Clifford, 
First Lieut. Gaston L. Holmes, 
First Lieut. George W. Wersebe, 
First Lieut. Milton R. Fisher, 
First Lieut. John S. Jadwin, 
First Lieut. Arthur P. Thayer, 
First Lieut. Edward R. Scheitlin, 
First Lieut. Edwin A, Martin, 
First Lieut. Jay D. B. Lattin, 
First Lieut. Frank G. Ringland, 
First Lieut. John B. Harper, 
First Lieut. Winchell I. Rasor, 
First Lieut. Oliver I. Holman, 
First Lieut. John J. Bohn, 
First Lieut. Harry B. Flounders, 
First Lieut. John C. Garrett, 
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First Lieut. Grover R. Carl, 

First Lieut. Hugh D. Blanchard, 
First Lieut. James G. Monthan, 
First Lient. Anthony J. Kirst, 
First Lieut. Wiliam- G. Simmons, 
First Lieut. Rexford E. Willoughby, 
First Lieut. John D. Austin, 
First Lieut. John P. Kaye, 

First Lieut. Cleo D Maxhugh. 
First Lieut. Janes W. Burnett, 
First Lieut. John ©. Mullenix, 
First Lieut. Ross McCoy, 

First Lieut. Howard C. Tobin, 
First Lieut. John A. Weeks, 

First Lieut. Walter E. Buehly, 
First Lieut. Harold C. Mandell, 
First Lieut. Lester A. Sprinkle, 
First Lieut. Robert W. Grow, 
First Lieut. Terrill E. Price, 

First Lieut. William: H. Kusten, 
First Lieut. Edwin Roliman, 

First Lieut. Leon E. Ryder, 

First Lieut. Richard L. Creed, 
First Lieut. William M. Husson, 
First Lieut. Harry L. Putnam, 
First Lieut. Roderick R. Allen, 
First Lieut. Adolphus W. Roffe, 
First Lieut. Ion C. Holm, 

First Lieut. Robert C. Canilee, 
First Lieut. Joseph L. Philips. 
First Lieut. Kenneth McCatty, 
First Lieut. Joseph W. Geer, 
First Lieut. Edwin. D. Morgan, ji., 
First Lieut. Leslie B. C. Jones. 
First Lieut. Kramer Thomas, 
First Lieut. James R. Finley, 
First Lieut. Willard S. Wadelton, 
First Lieut. Hale S. Cook. 

First Lieut. John M. Jenkins, jr., 
First Lieut. Beverly H. Coiner, 
First Lieut. Albert D. Chipman, 
First Lieut. Arthur H. Truxes, 
First Lieut. Gordon J. F. Heron, 
First Lieut. Carl C. Krueger, 
First Lieut. Hugh M. Gregory, 
First Lieut. Oron A. Palmer, 
First Lieut. Stanley Bacon. 

First Lieut. Samuel V. Constant, 
First Lieut. William C. Chase, 
First Lieut. Norman E. Fiske, 
First Lieut. Donald O. Miller, 
First Lieut. Richard D. Gile, 
First Lieut. Wilson T. Bals, 

First Lieut. Cyrus J. Wilder, 
First Lieut. Harold C. Fellows, 
First Lieut. John T. Pierce, jr., 
First Lieut. Henry H. Anderson, 
First Lieut. George M. Herringshaw, 
First Lieut. Thomas F. Limbocker, 
First Lieut. Cornelius M. Daly, 
First Lieut. Richard B. Trimble, 
First Lieut. Arthur S. Harrington, 
First Lieut, Frank L. Whittaker, 
First Lieut. Philip H. Sherwood, 
First Lieut. Robert S. La Motte, 
First Lieut. George M. Gillet, jra 
First Lieut. Arthur E. Pickard, 
First Lieut. James F. Dewhurst, 
First Lieut. Donald S. Perry. 
First Lieut. Thomas S. Poole, 
First Lieut. Frederick G. Rosenberg, 
First Lieut. Frederick R. Lafferty, 
First-Lieut. Carl II. Strong, 

First Lieut. Robert L. Beall, 

First Lieut, Meade Frierson, jr., 
First Lieut. Arthur T. Lavey, 
First Lieut. David W. Craig, 
First Lieut. Edmund M. Barnum, 
First Lieut. Thomas A. Dobyns, jr., 
First Lieut. John T. Minton, 
First Lieut. William T. Haldeman, 
First Lieut. Edward S. Bassett, 
First Lieut. Edward F. Shaifer, 
First Lieut. George M. Peabody, jr., 
First Lieut. Athael B. Ellis, 


First Lieut. Harrie R. Dalbey, 
First Lieut. John W. McDonald, 
First Lieut. Victor Kerney, 

First Lieut. David H. Blakelock, 
First Lieut. Rinaldo L. Coe, 

First Lieut. Harold J. Duffey, 
First Lieut. Tay K. Colwell. 

First Lieut. Amory C. Cotchett, 
First Lieut. Otis Porter, 

First Lieut. Arthur C. D. Anderson, 
First Lieut. Emory M. Mace, 
First Lieut. Harry H. Dunn, 

First Lieut. George L. Morrison, 
First Lieut. Renn Lawrence, 

First Lieut. Joseph A, Covington, 
First Lieut. John L. Rice. 

First Lieut. Nelson M. Imboden, 
First Lieut. Randolph Dickins, 
First Lieut. John N. Steele; 

First Lieut. Eugene M. Dwyer, 
First Lieut. Wharton G. Ingram, 
First Lieut. Edward S. Moale, 
First Lieut. Adrian St. John. 

First Lieut. Frederick J. Holzbaur, 
First Lieut. George H. Carruth, 
First Lieut. Robert M. Carswell, 
First Lieut. Walter C. Merkel. 
First Lieut. Joseph M, Hurt, jr., 
First Lieut..George I. Speer, 

First Lieut. Charles B. Duncan, 
First Lieut. Ferris M. Angevine, 
First Lieut, Julian W. Cunningham, 
First Lieut. Sam G. Fuller, 

First Lieut. Clinton A. Pierce, 
First Lieut. Thomas M. Cockrill, 
First Lieut. Delmore S. Wood, 
First Lieut. Arthur Vollmer, 

First Lieut, Otto B. Trigg, 

First Lieut. George W. L. Prettyman, 
First Lieut. Thomas M. Turner, 
First Lieut. Horace L. Hudson, 
First Lieut. Lawrence C. Frizzell, 
First Lieut. Jean F. Sabin, 

First Lieut. Robert F. White, 

First Lieut. Henry D. Jay, 

First Lieut. Ray L. Burnell, 

First Lieut. Arthur W. Hartman, 
First Lieut. John W. Berry, 

First Lieut. Joseph N. Marx, 

First Lieut. George Sawtelle, 

First Lieut. Ray Harrison, 

First Lieut, William F. Daugherty, 
First Lieut. John T. Cole, 

First Lieut. Stephen H. Sherrill, 
First Lieut. Charles H. Gerhardt, 
First Lieut. Walter H. Schulze, 
First Lieut. Herbert C. Holdridge, 
First Lieut. Albert C. Smith, 

First Lieut. Nicholas W. L'sle, 
First Lieut. Percy G. Black. 

First Lieut. Albert C. Stanford, 
First Lieut. Laurence B. Meacham, 
First Lieut. Louis Le R. Martin, 
First Lieut. William K. Harrison, jr, 
First Lieut. Josiah F. Morford, 
First Lieut. Ernest N. Harmon, 
First Lieut. Joseph S. Tate, 

First Lieut. Arthur M. Harper. 
First Lieut. John W. Confer, jr., 
First Lieut. Herbert N. Schwarzkopf, 
First Lieut. Robert N. Kunz, 

First Lieut. Charles S. Kilbourn, 
First Lieut. Charles R. Johnson, jr, 
First Lieut. Bertrand Morrow, 
First Lieut. Coalter B. Compton, 
First Lieut. Folsome R. Parker, 
First Lieut. Guy H. Dosher, 

First Lieut. Cecil R. Neal, x 
First Lieut. Myer S. Silven, 

First Lieut, William H. Symington, 
First Lieut. Philip B. Fryer, 

First Lieut. Donald C. Hawley, 
First Lieut. Vernon L. Padgett, 
First Lieut. Jay W. MacKelvie, 


First Lieut. Francis T. Bonsteel, 
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Lieut. William E. Barott, 
Lieut. Wallace F. Hamilton, 
Lieut. Frank Nelson, 

Lieut. William E. MeMinn, 
Lieut. Edmund M. Crump, 
Lieut. Herman F. Rathjen, 
Lieut. Daniel J. Keane, 
Lieut. Milo J. Warner, 
Lieut. Le Roy Davis, 

Lieut. Anthony J. Tittinger, 
Lieut. Max D. Holmes, 
Lieut. Charles A. Ellis, 
Lieut. Demas L. Sears, 
Lieut. Bankston E. Mattox, Jr., 
Lieut. Frank II. Barnhart, 
Lieut. John A. Moschner, 
Lieut, George E. Harrison, 
Lieut. Wesley J. White, 
Lieut. Alton W. Howard, 
Lieut. Nolan Ferguson, 
Lieut. Richard W. Carter, 
Lieut. Kenneth Rowntree, 
Lieut. George A. King. 
Lieut. James B. Lockwood, 
Lieut. Lionel L. Meyer. 
Lieut. Frederick H. L. Ryder, 
Lieut. John W. Weeks, 
Lieut. Theodore B. Apgar, 
Lieut. Jefferson B. Osborn, 
Lieut. Mortimer H. Christian, 
Lieut. Mareus R. Monsarratt, 
Lieut. Fabius B. Shipp. 
Lieut. James J. Cecil, 

Lieut. George A. Moore, 
Lieut. James M. Shelton, 
Lieut. Albert R. Kuschke, 
Lieut. George W. Gay, 
Lieut. Forsyth Bacon, 

Lieut, Ralph L. Joyner, 
Lieut. Roscoe S. Parker, 
Lieut. Heywood S. Dodd, 
Lieut. Kent C. Lambert, 
Lieut. George E. Huthsteiner, 
Lieut. Richard B. Lloyd, 
Lieut. Maurice Morgan, 
Lieut. Gilbert E. Bixby, 
Lieut. Eugene Burnet, 
Lient. Charles F. Houghton, 
Lieut. Harry A. Buckley, 
Lieut. James E. Slack, 
Lieut. Culver S. Mitcham, 
Lieut. William O. Johnson, 
Lieut. Harold B. Gibson, 
Lieut. John D. Hood, 
Lieut. Charles S. Lawrence, 
Lieut. Melvin S. Williamson, 
Lieut. Evarts W. Opie, 
Lieut. Frank P. Stretton, 
Lieut. Paul Hurlburt, 
Lieut, Aaron . Hardy, 
Lieut. Earl B. Wilson, 
Lieut. Edmund J, Engel, 
Lieut. John E. Grant, 
Lieut. Jack M. Reardon, 
Lieut. Lewis Mesherry, 
Lieut. Lewis A. Weiss, 
Lieut. Francis E. Cheney, 
Lieut. Robert P. Mortimer, 
Lieut. Lee T. Victor, . 
Lieut. Henry C. Caron. 
Lieut. William W. Powell, 
Lieut. Robert F. Merkel, 
Lieut. Carroll A. Powell, 
Lieut. Frank C. De Langton, 
Lieut, Ivan N. Waldron, 
Lieut. Carter R. MeLennan, 
Lieut. Frederick Gearing, 
Lieut. Geoffrey Galwey, 
Lieut. Louis G. Gibney, 
Lieut. Willlam D. Adkins, 
Lieut. John B. Hartman, 
Lieut. Harry C. Jones, 
Lieut. James E. Simpson, 
Lieut. Charles J. Booth, 
Lieut. William T. Hamilton, 


First Lieut. Richard C. Boyan, 
First Lieut. Edward K. Jones, 
First Lieut. Harry P. Shaw, 
First Lieut. Frederick F. Duggan, 
First Lieut. Harry H. Baird, 
First Lieut. Francis II. Waters, 
First Lient. William T. Bauskett, jr., 
First Lieut. Carlisle B. Cox, 
First Lieut. Walter L. Bishop, 
First Lieut. Donald R. McComas, 
First Lieut. Liburn B. Chambers, 
First Lieut. John W. Burke, 

First Lieut. Charles W. Jacobson, 
First Lieut. Edgar R. Garlick, 
First Lieut. Henry P. Ames, 

First Lieut. Richard F, Leahy, 
First Lieut. Howard C. Okie, 
First Lieut. William L. Gibson, 
First Lieut. James L. Franciscus, 
First Lient. Eddie J. Lee, 

First Lieut. Elmer P. Gosnell, 
First Lieut. Raymond D. Adolph, 
First Lieut. Donald A. Stroh, 
First Lieut. Russell T. George. 
First Lieut. Thomas C. MeCormick, 
First Lieut. Erskine A. Franklin, 
First Lieut. Wallace H. Gillett, 
First Lieut. Robert D. Thompson, jr, 
First Lieut. John E. Maher, 

First Lieut. John E. Selby, 

First Lieut. Arthur L. Marek. 
First Lieut. Herbert E. Watkins, 
First Lieut, Raymond L. Newton, 
First Lieut. William R. Irvin, 
First Lieut. Alfred L. Baylies, 
First Lieut. Lathan H. Collins, 
First Lieut. Ralph B. Skinner, 
First Lieut. Candler A. Wilkinson, 
First Lieut. Milton A. Lowenberg, 
First Lieut. John A. Hettinger, 
First Lieut. George A. Goodyear, 
First Lieut. Paul H. Morris, 

First Lieut. Francis E. S. Turner, 
First Lieut, Guy D. Thompson, 
First Lieut. George A. Parsons, 
First Lieut. David W. Barton, 
First Lieut. Martin R. Rice, 

First Lieut. Philip C. Clayton, 
First Lieut. Hans E. Kloepfer, 
First Lieut. Edward A. Everett, jr., 
First Lieut. Herbert A. Myers, 
First Lieut. Norman N, Rogers, 
First Lieut. Temple E. Ridgely, an 
First Lieut. Harry W. Maas. 


FIELD) ARTILLERY ARM, 
To be captains, 

First Lieut. Erwin C. W. Davis, 
First Lieut, Emile G. De Coen, 
First Lieut. Arthur N. White, 
First Lieut. Patrick L. Lynch, 
First Lieut. Ivan N. Bradley, 
First Lieut. John J. MeCollister, 
Tirst Lieut. Frank A. Roberts. 
First Lieut. William D. Alexander, 
First Lieut. Herbert L. Lee, 
First Lieut. Richard J. Marshall, 
First Lieut, Ralph T. Heard. 
First Lieut. Harcourt Hervey, 
First Lieut. Francis W. Sheppard, 
First Lieut. Robert W. Daniels, 
First Lieut. John S. Winslow, 
First Lieut, George N. Ruhberg, 
First Lieut. Armand Durant, 
First Lieut. Thomas T. Handy, 
First Lieut. Frank B. Tipton, jr, s 
First Lieut. Stanley F. Bryan, 
First Lieut. Oliver L. Haines, 
First Lieut. Oscar I. Gates, 
First Lieut. Gerald E. Brower, 
First Lieut. William J. Jones, 
First Lieut. Yarrow D. Velsey, 
First Lieut. William B. Dunwoody, 
First Lieut. Charles B. Thomas, 
First Lieut. Oliver J. Bond, jr., 
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First Lieut. Robert H. Ennis, 
First Lieut. Benjamin E. Carter, 
First Lieut. Henry B. Parker, 
First Lieut. Francis Fielding-Reid, 
First Lieut. Harold R. Ristine. 
First Lieut. Edmund B. Edwards, 
First Lieut. Oscar L. Gruhn, 
First Lieut. Theodore W. Wrenn, 
First Lieut. Harold W. Rehm, 
First Lieut. John B. Pitney, 

First Lieut. Clifford H. Tate, 
First Lieut. Ottomar O'Donnell, 
First Lieut. Oliver P. Echols, 
First Lieut. Clement Ripley, 
First Lieut. Edward M. Smith, 
First Lieut. John O. Hoskins, 
First Lieut. William Clarke, 
First Lieut. Albert R. Ives, 

First Lieut. Arthur Brigham, jr. 
First Lieut. William M. Jackson, 
First Lieut. Joseph A. Sheridan, 
First Lieut. Hugh C. Minton, 
First Lieut. Charles W. Gallaher, 
First Lieut. Laurence V. Houston, 
First Lieut. Stacy Knopf, 

First Lieut. James M. Garrett, 
First Lieut. David M. Pope, 

First Lieut. Eugene H. Willenbucher, 
First Lieut. Louis C. Arthur, jr., 
First Lieut. John F. Hubbard. 
First Lieut. Franklin M. Davison, 
First Lieut. William E. Shepherd, jr., 
First Lieut. Robert M. Bathurst, 
First Lieut. William H. Saunders, 
First Lieut. Charles E. Hurdis, 
First Lieut. Henry J. Schroeder, 
First Lieut. James K. Tully, 

First Lieut. John M. Devine, 
First Lieut. Harold A. Nisely, 
First Lieut, James L. Guion, 
First Lieut. George D. Wahl, 
First Lieut. Basil H. Perry, 

First Lieut. Ray H. Lewis, 

First Lieut. Solomon F. Clark, 
First Lieut. Augustus M. Gurney, 
First Lieut. Oliver B. Cardwell, 
First Lieut. William O. Butler, 
First Lieut. Rex W. Beasley, 
First Lieut. Frank Langham, 
First Lieut. William F. Maher, 
First Lieut. Walter F. Wright, 
First Lieut. Sidney F. Dunn, 
First Lieut. Louis W. Hasslock, 
First Lieut. Breckinridge A. Day, 
First Lieut. Paul C. Harper, 
First Lieut. Joseph Kennedy, 
First Lieut. George D. Shea, 
First Lieut. John V. D. Hume, 
First Lieut. Woodrow W. Woodbridge, 
First Lieut. Gervas S. Taylor, 
First Lieut. John G. Pennypacker, 
First Lieut. Richard H. Schubert, 
Fir-t Lieut. Edward F. Marx, 
First Lieut. Wilbur C. Carlan, 
First Lieut. George R. Rede. 
First Lieut. Gilbert P Kearns, 
First Lieut. Van Rensselaer Vestal, 
First Lieut. John H. Carriker, 
First Lieut. Peter P. Michalek, 
First Lieut. William G. Gough, 
First Lieut. Joseph A. Mulherrin, 
First Lieut. Azel W. McNeal, 
First Lieut. William B. Wright, jr., 
First Lieut. Victor H. Bridgman, jr., 
First Lieut. Wendeil L. Bevan, 
First Lieut. Henry J’ Macpeake, 
First Lieut. Frank W. Lykes, 
First Lieut. Richard T. Guthrie, 
First Lieut. Ittai A. Luke, 

First Lieut. Roger Griswold, 
First Lieut. Henry Lockwood, Ir., 
First Lieut. Alan L. Campbell, 
First Lieut. Oscar B. Ralls, jr., 
First Lieut. John R. Larkin, 
First Lieut. Douglas R. Coleman, 


First Lieut. George P. Winton, 
First Lieut. George J. Downing, 
First Lieut. Wallace W. Crawford, 
First Lieut. Christiancy Pickett, 
First Lieut. Rush H. Rogers, 

First Lieut. John C. Adams, 

First Lieut. Arthur C. Waters, 
First Lieut. Ernest T. Barco, 

First Lieut. Lester A. Daugherty, 
First Lieut. Walter G. Witt, 

First. Lieut, Joseph E. Takken, 
First Lieut. Raymond J. Watrous, 
First Lieut. Jerome J. Waters, jr., and 
First Lieut. Thomas G. Hanson, jr. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 


To be majors. 
Capt. Richard H. Williams, 
Capt. Alfred M. Mason, 
Capt, Kenneth C. Masteller, 
Capt. Joseph Matson, 
Capt. Francis H. Lincoln, 
Capt. William H. Wilson, 
Capt. Edward D. Powers, 
Capt. Charles E. N. Howard, 
Capt. Claudius M. Seaman, 
Capt. Hugh J. B. MeElgin, 
Capt. Arthur L. Fuller, 
Capt. Henry R. Casey, 
Capt. David Y. Beckham, 
Capt. Richard C. Marshall, jr., 
Capt. John O. Steger. 
Capt. Rex Van Den Corput, 
Capt. James A, Thomas, 
Capt. James D. Watson, 
Capt. Frank F. Hines, 
Capt. James ‘Totten, 
Capt. Wesley W. K. Hamilton, 
Capt. Benjamin H. Kerfoot, 
Capt. Edward Canfield. jr., 
Capt. Arthur H. Bryant, 
Capt. Edward M. Shinkle, 
Capt. William R. Bettison, 
Capt. Gordon Robinson, 
Capt. Claude E. Brigham, 
Capt. James Prentice, 
Capt. Howard S. Miller, 
Cupt. William H. Menges, 
Capt. Francis J. Behr, 
Capt. John R. Musgraye, 
Capt. Albert L. Rhoades, 
Capt. William E. Murray, 
Capt. Graham Parker, 
Capt. Norris Stayton, 
Capt. Richard Furnival, 
Capt. Ralph D. Herring. 
Capt. William E. De Sombre, 
Capt. Glen F. Jenks, 
Capt. Clarence B. Ross, 
Capt. Richard H. Jordan, 
Capt. James B. Taylor, 
Capt. Brainerd Taylor, 
Capt. Frank Geere, 
Capt. Charles E. Wheatley, 
Capt. Adam F. Casad, 
Capt. John E. Munroe, 
Capt. Walter K. Wilson, 
Capt. Offnere Hope, 
Capt. John O'Neil, 8 
Capt. Owen G. Collins, 
Capt. Frederic H. Smith, 
Capt. Charles H. Patterson, 
Capt. Lewis Turtle, 
Capt. Clifford Jones, 
Capt. Louis C. Brinton, jr., 
Capt. Paul D. Bunker, 
Capt. Louis R. Dice, 
Capt. William M. Colvin, 
Capt. Henry W. Bunn, 
Capt. Harry L. Morse, 
Capt. Mark L. Ireland, 
Capt. Charles R, Alley, 
Capt. Lucian B. Moody, 5 
Capt. Fulton Q. C. Gardner, 
Capt. John W. McKie, 
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Capt. James B. Dillard, 
Capt. Curr Waller, 
Capt. David McC. McKell, 
Capt. Matthew A. Cross, 
Capt. Henning F. Colley, 
Capt. Albert H. Barkley, 
Capt. Walter Singles, 
Capt. Pollo F. Anderson, 
Capt. Edward E. Farnsworth, 
Capt. William T. Carpenter, 
Cant. Prank H. Phipps, 
Cue. Thomas Duncan, 
Capt. Thomas M. Spaulding, 
Capt. Benjamin H. L. Williams, 
Capt. Halsey Dunwoody, 
Capt. Le Roy Burtlett, 
Capt. Robert C. Eddy, 
Capt. Julius C. Peterson, 
Capt. James F. Walker, 
Capt. Ellery W. Niles, 
Capt. Adeino Gibson, 
Capt. John L. Holcombe, 
Capt. James S. Dusenbury, 
Capt. Lloyd B. Magruder, 
Capt. Sidney H. Guthrie, 
Capt. Nathan Horowitz, 
Capt. Lloyd P. Horsfall, 
Capt. Charles G Mettler, 
Capt. Charles B. Gatewood, 
Capt. Joseph H. Pelot, 
Capt. Morgun L. Brett, 
Capt. Forrest E. Williford, 
Capt. Earl McFarland, 
Capt. Joseph A. Green, 
Capt. Alexander G. Pendleton, and 
Capt. John C. Henderson. 

To be captains, 
First Lieut. Martin J. O’Brien, 
First Lieut. Joseph C. Haw, 
First Lieut. Iverson B. Summers, jr., 
First Lieut. Clifford R. Jones, 
First Lieut. John B. Wogan, 
First Lieut. Clesen H. Tenney, 
First Lieut. Frank E. Emery, jr., 
First Lieut. Edward C. Wallington, 
First Lieut. Carl E. Hocker, 
First Lieut. Richmond T. Gibson, 
First Lieut. Edward B. Hyde, jr., 
First Lieut. Herbert R. Corbin, 
First Lieut. Charles H. Chapin, 
First Lieut. William P. Cherrington, 
First Lieut. Charles R. Finley, 
First Lieut. Albert W. Draves, 
First Lieut. Benjamin S. Beverley, 
First Lieut. Carl L. Marriott, 
First Lieut. Hugh A. Ramsey, 
First Lieut. Willis McD. Chapin, 
First Lieut. Carl S. Doney, 
First Lieut. James de B. Walbach, 
First Lieut. Richard M. Levy. 
First Lieut. Ellicott H. Freeland, 
First Lieut. James C. Ruddell, 
First Lieut. Joseph J. O'Hare, 
First Lieut. W‘lliam G. Patterson, 
First Lieut. Frank C. Scofield. 
First Lieut. Ferdinand F. Gallagher, 
First Lieut. Barrington L. Flanigen, 
First Lieut. Frederick W. Smith, 
First L’eut. Robert S. Barr, 
First Lieut. Charles J. Herzer, 
First Lieut. William M. Cravens, 
First Lieut. John B. Martin, 
First Lieut. Edwin C. Mead, 
First Lieut. Will'am T. Roberts, 
First Lieut. Carl J. Smith, 
First Lieut. Dugald Mac A. Barr, 
First Lieut. James D. Mac Mullen, 
First Lieut. Charies W. Bundy, 
First Lieut. Charles D. Y. Ostrom, 
First Lieut. Donald M. Cole, 
First Lieut. James C. Hutson, 
First Lieut. Francis A. Hause, 
First Lieut. Edward E. MacMorland, 
First Lieut. Henry B. Holmes, jr., 


First Lieut. Arvid M. Pendleton, 
First Lieut. Leslie V. Jefferis, 
First Lieut. Stuart A. Hamilton, 
First Lieut. Howard F. Gill, 
First Lieut. Gerald R. Butz. 
First Lieut. Joseph W. Barker, 
First Lieut. Shuey E. Wolfe, 
First Lieut. Frank J. Atwood, 
First Lieut. Carl C. Terry, 

First Lieut. Fred G. French. 
First Lieut. Edward A. Murphy, 
First Lieut. Jep C. Hurdigg. 
First Lieut. Dale D. Hinman, 
First Lieut. George D. Davidson, 
First Lieut. Robert E. Turley, Jr., 
First Lieut. Richard B. Webb, 
First Lieut. Moses Goodman, 
First Lieut. Kenneth S. Purdie, 
First Lieut. Jules E. Piccard. 
First Lieut. Robert E. Phillips, 
First Lieut. William R. Stewart, 
First Lieut. Edgar Nash, jr., 
First Lieut. Vincent B. Dixon, 
First Lieut. Wilmer S. Phillips, 
First Lieut. Otis A. Wallace, 
First Lieut. Edgar H. Underwood, 
First Lieut. Howard S. Thomas, 
First Lieut. Paul H. French, 
First Lieut. Horace L. Whittaker, 
First Lieut. Gordon de, L. Carrington, 
First Lieut. James Q. Rood, 

First Lieut. James L. Hatcher, 
First Lieut. Ira B. Hill, 

First Lieut. Berthold Vogel, 

First Lieut. Odes T. Pogue, 

First Lieut. William Chason, 
First Lieut. Evan C. Seaman, 
First Lieut. Clarence E. Cotter, 
First Lieut. Gordon B. Welch, 
First Lieut. James M. Evans, 
First Lieut. Cedric F. Maguire, 
First Lieut. Edward E. Hurphy. 
First Lieut. Marshall M. Williams, jr. 
First Lieut. Henry R. Behrens, 
First Lieut. Edward C. Seeds, 
First Lieut. Edison A. Lynn, 

First Lieut. Milton P. Morrill, 
First Lieut. Guy H. Drewry, 
First Lieut. Raphael S. Chavin, 
First Lieut. John L. Scott, 

First Lieut. Alva F. Englehart, 
First Lieut. Harold R. Jackson, 
First Lieut. Morris K. Barroll. jr., 
First Lieut. Walter W. Warner, 
First Lieut. Walter F. Vander Hyden, 
First Lieut. Ira A. Crump, 

First Lieut. Elbert L. Ford, jr., 
First Lieut. Samuel H. Bradbury, jr. 
First Lieut. Jamex L. Hayden, 
First Lieut. Scott B. Ritchie, 
First Lieut. George S. Beurket, 
First Lieut. Burnett R. Olmsted, 
First Lieut. Joel G. Holmes, 

First Lieut. James A. Code, jr, 
First Lieut. William Sackville, 
First Lieut. Leroy II. Lohmann, 
First Lieut. Christian G. Foltz, 
First Lieut. Aaron Bradshaw, jr., 
First Lieut. William W. Cowgill, 
First Lieut. Harry R. Pierce, 
First Lieut. Lawrence C. Mitchell, 
First Lieut. Alexander H. Campbell, 
First Lieut. Marvil G. Armstrong, 
First Lieut. John R. Nygaard, 
First Lieut. James L. Keane, 

First Lieut. John A. Messerschmidt, 
First Lieut. Benjamin Bowering, 
First Lieut. Henry F. Grimm, jr., 
First Lieut. Henry Linsert, 

First Lieut. Donald L. Dutton, 
First Lieut. Leland A. Miller, 
First Lieut. Arthur N. Harrigan, 
First Lieut. Percy C. Hamilton, 
First Lieut. Robert A. Laird, 
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First Lieut. Porter P. Lowry, 
First Lieut. Joseph W. Hazell, 
First Lieut. John B. Day, 

First Lieut. Nelson Dingley, 3d, 
First Lieut. Carl R. Adams, 

First Lieut. Edward C. Lohr, 
First Lieut. Byron T. Ipock, 

First Lieut. George W. Hovey, 
First Lieut. Ernest L. Bigham, 
First Lieut. Raymond H. Schutte, 
First Lieut. Carl R. Crosby, 

First Lieut. Charles T. Halbert, 
First Lieut. Claude G. Benham, 
First Lieut. Roy D. Burdick, 
First Lieut. Franklin A. Green, 
First Lieut. Harrie J. Rechtsteiner, 
First Lieut. Willard W. Irvine, 
First Lieut. William D. Evans, 
First Lieut. Clarence N. Winston, 
First Lieut. Albert M. Jackson, 
First Lieut. Lyle B. Chapman, 
First Lieut. Joseph P. Kohn, 

First Lieut. Robert J. Van Buskirk, 
First Lieut. Frederick L. Topping, 
First Lieut. Thomas R. Phillips, 
First Lieut. Charles S. Erswell, jr., 
First Lieut. Lewis Merriam, jr., 
First Lieut. Fenton G. Epling, 
First Lieut. Ross G. Hoyt, 

First Lieut. William Mayer, 

First Lieut. Hubert A. McMorrow, 
First Lieut. Douglas G. Clark, 
First Lieut. Vernon G. Cox, 

First Lieut. Ralph G. Lockett, 
First Lieut. John H. La Fitte, 
First Lieut. Leon C. Dennis, 

First Lieut. Clarence L. Stevens, 
First Lieut. Caruthers A. Coleman, and 
First Lieut. William F. Lafrenz. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


Hæecutire nominations withdrawn from the Senate February 
13, 1918. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
To be captains. 


First Lieut. Ion C. Holm, Cavalry, from October 12, 1917, 
vice Capt. John A. Pearson, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Candee, Cavalry, from October 12, 
1917, vice Capt. Olan C. Aleshire, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Joseph L. Philips, Cavalry, from October 12, 
1917, vice Capt. Kinzie B. Edmunds, placed on the detached 
officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Kenneth McCatty, Cavalry, from October 23, 
1917, vice Capt. Stewart O. Elting, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

First Lieut. Joseph W. Geer, Cavalry, from October 23, 1917, 
vice Capt. Ben Lear, jr., detailed in the General Staff. 

First Lieut. Edwin D. Morgan, jr., Cavalry, subject to exami- 
nation required by law, from October 23, 1917, vice Capt. Mor- 
ton C. Mumma, detailed in the General Staff. 

First Lieut. Leslie B. C. Jones, Cavalry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, from October 25, 1917, vice Capt. William 
H. Cowles, detailed in the Inspector General’s Department. 

First Lieut. Kramer Thomas, Cavalry, from October 31, 1917, 
vice Capt. John Kennard, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. James R. Finley, Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. Orlando C. Troxel, died November 4, 1917. 

First Lieut. Willard S. Wadelton, Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. Joseph M. Tully, placed on the detached offi- 
cers’ list. 

First Lieut. Hale S. Cook, Cavalry, from November 5, 1917, 
vice Capt. John A. Berry, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. John M. Jenkins, jr., Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. Verne R. Bell, placed on the detached officers’ 
list. 

First Lieut. Beverly H. Coiner, Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. Mack Garr, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Albert D. Chipman, Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. William C. Christy, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

First Lieut. Arthur H. Truxes, Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. Henry D. F. Munnikhuysen, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 
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First Lieut. Gordon J. F. Heron, Cavalry, from November 5, 
5 vice Capt. Leon M. Logan, detailed in the Quartermaster 


rps. 
First Lieut. Carl C. Krueger, Cavalry, subject to examination 
required by law, from November 5, 1917, vice Capt. James S. 
Mooney, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 
First Lieut. Hugh M. Gregory, Cavalry, from November 5, 
1917, vice Capt. Lindsley D. Beach, detailed in the Quartermaster 


rps. 

First Lieut. Oron A. Palmer, Cavalry, from November 6, 1917, 
vice Capt. Pearson Menoher, placed on the detached oflicers’ list. 

First Lieut. Stunley Bacon, Cavalry, from December 11, 1917, 
vice Capt. George B. Comly, detailed in The Adjutant General's 
Department. 

First Lieut. Samuel V. Constant, Cavalry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, from December 19, 1917, vice Capt. Abbott 
Boone, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. William C. Chase, Cavalry, from December 22, 
yee vice Capt. George A. Purington, detailed in Ammunition 

rain, 

First Lieut. Norman E. Fiske, Cavalry, from December 29, 
1917, vice Capt. John C. Montgomery, detailed in Ammunition 
Train. 

First Lieut. Donald O. Miller, Cavalry, from December 29, 
1917, vice Capt. Ralph I. Sasse, detailed in Ammunition Train. 


To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Vance W. Batchelor, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Ion C. Holm, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Truman E. Boudinot, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Robert C. Candee, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James R. Wood, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917,-vice First Lieut. Harrison Herman, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William J. Gallagher, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Chapman Grant, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Charles Rudd, Cavalry, with rank from October 
12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Daniel A. Conner, placed on the de- 
tached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. James G. Strobridge, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Harley C. Dagley, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Stephen Boon, jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. George W. Wersebe, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harold G. Holt, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Milton R. Fisher, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Walter Gunther, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John S. Jadwin, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Roy V. Morledge, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Arthur P. Thayer, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John W. Noble, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Edward R. Scheitlin, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Herman R. Crile, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Edwin A. Martin, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Joseph E. Torrence, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John B. Harper, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Charles G. Hutchinson, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. James G. Monihan, placed on 
the detached officers’ list 

Second Lieut. Chester P. Dorland, Cavalry (Signal Corps), 
with rank from October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Anthony J. 
Kirst, placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Ernest D. McQueen, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Rexford E. Willoughby, 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Archie E. Groff, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John D. Austin, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. George D. Wiltshire, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John P. Kaye, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Alfonso F. Zerbee, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. James W. Barnett, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Jackson B. Wood, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut, Howard C. Tobin, placed on 
the_detached officers’ list. 


1918. 


Second Ljeut. Arthur J. Wehr, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. John A. Weeks, placed on the de- 
tached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Seott, Cavalry, with rank from Oc- 
tober 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Lester A. Sprinkle, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Ernest F. Apeldorn, jr., Cavalry, with rank 
from October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Terrill E. Price, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John R. Evans, jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
October 12, 1917, vice First Lieut. Arthur C. D. Anderson, 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. De Lancey Bentley, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Nelson M. Imboden, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William P. Rauch, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Randolph Dickins, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John A. Garvin, Cavalry, with rank from Oc- 
tober 24. 1917, vice First Lieut. Wharton G. Ingram, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Daniel D. Streeter, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Edward T. Moale, placed on 
the detached oflicers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Randolph Russell, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Frederick J. Holzbaur, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Brock Putnam, Cavalry, with rank from October 
24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Joseph M. Hurt, jr., placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Leland L. Miller, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Charles B. Duncan, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Edwin M. Sumner, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Ferris M. Angevine, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William J. McChesney, jr., Cavalry, with rank 
from October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Sam G. Fuller, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Sheehan, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Delmore S. Wood, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. James M. Currin, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Laurence C. Frizzell, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Thomas H. Green, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Henry D. Jay, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. William H. C. Grimes, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. George Sawtelle, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Russell C. Winchester, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24. 1917, vice First Lieut. Ray Harrison, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. James S. Rodwell, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Charles H. Gerhardt, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Charles F. Choate, 3d, Cavalry, with rank 
from October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Walter H, Schulze, 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lient. Charles D. Ryan, Cavalry, with. rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Herbert C. Holdridge, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Nathaniel Holmes, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Nicholas W. Lisle, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Kirk Broaddus, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. William K. Harrison, jr., placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Paul Blackmer, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Josiah F. Morford, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. , 

Second Lieut. Herbert A. Suman, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Ernest N. Harmon, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harold de B. Bruck, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Herbert N. Schwarzkopf, 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Donald A. Young, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Robert N. Kunz, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Hans C. Minuth, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Charles S. Kilburn, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 
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Second Lieut. Edwin C. Gere, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Charles R. Johnson, jr., placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. John M. Sweeney, jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Mortimer H. Christian, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. George G. Ball, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 24, 1917. vice First Lieut. Heywood S. Dodd, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. ; 

Second Lieut. Samuel C. Skemp, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 24, 1917, vice First Lieut. Maurice Morgan, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Jacob M. Carter, jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Carter R. McLennan, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Thomas P. Hazard, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. James L. Franciscus, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Francis C. Dossert, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Erskine A. Franklin, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. George W. Ewing, jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25. 1917, vice First Lieut. Herbert E. Watkins, placed 
on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Crawford C. Madeira, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Lathan A. Collins, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Charles P. Davis, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. John A. Hettinger, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Harry R. Kilbourne, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Lloyd W. Biggs, placed on 
the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Elmer E. Finck, Cavalry, with rank from Octo- 
ber 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. William D. Savage, placed on the 
detached officers’ list. 7 

Second Lieut. Harry H. Semmes, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Kenneth McCatty, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clifford A. Eastwood, Cavalry, with rank from 
October 25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Joseph W. Geer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Guy A. Russell, Cavalry, with rank from October 
25, 1917, vice First Lieut. Leslie B. C. Jones, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Fenton S. Jacobs, Cavalry, with rank from 
November 5, 1917, vice First Lieut. Beverly H. Coiner, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Catesby ap C. Jones, Cavalry, with rank from 
November 5, 1917, vice First Lieut. Albert D. Chipman, pro- 
moted. ; 

Second Lieut. Charles Wharton, Cavalry, with rank from 
November 5, 1917, vice First Lieut. Arthur H. Truxes, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. W. Dirk Van Ingen, Cavalry, with rank from 
November 5, 1917, vice First Lieut. Carl C. Krueger, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herbert V. Scanlan, Cavalry, with rank from 
November 5, 1917, vice First Lieut. Hugh M. Gregory, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sigurd von Christierson, Cavalry, with rank 
from November 5, 1917, vice First Lieut. Frank H. Barnhardt, 
placed on the detached officers’ list. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth O. Spinning, Cavalry, with rank from 
November 10, 1917, vice First Lieut. Louis Cansler, detailed in 
the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Curt E. Hansen, Cavalry, with rank from De- 
cembcr 1, 1917, vice First Lieut. Richard N. Mather, dismissed. 

Second Lieut. Vincent P. Ryan, Cavalry, with rank from De- 
cember 2, 1917, vice First Lieut. Horace K. Havlicek, died 
December 1, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Raymond C. Blatt, Cavalry, with rank from 
December 11, 1917, vice First Lieut. Stanley Bacon, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clinton de Witt, Cavalry, with rank from De- 
cember 22, 1917, vice First Lieut. William C. Chase, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold J. Adams, Cavalry, with rank from De- 
cember 29, 1917, vice First Lieut. Norman E. Fiske, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William B. Van Auken, Cavalry, with rank 
from December 29, 1917, vice First Lieut. Donald O. Miller, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold Kitson, Cavalry, with rank from Janu- 
ary 8, 1918, vice First Lieut. Merl J. Flatt, appointment termi- 
nated. 

Second Lieut. John Boies, Cavalry, with rank from January 
9, 1918, vice First Lieut. Alan B. Edson, appointment termi- 


nated. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


To be major with rank from November 29, 1917. 


Capt, Harry H. Pritchett, Infantry, vice Maj. George E. Good- 
rich, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
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To be major with rank from November 30, 1917. 

Capt. Edward L. Field, Infantry, vice Maj. James W. H. Reisin- 
ger, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps: 

To be majors with rank from December 1, 1917. 

Capt. Earl C. Buck, Infantry, vice Maj. Charles B. Elliott, 
resigned commission as temporary major. $ 

Capt. Jere Baxter, Infantry, detached officers” list, vice Maj. 
Edmund C. Waddill, resigned commission as temporary major. 

Capt. A. Ellicott Brown, Infantry, vice Maj. Arthur M. Fer- 
_guson, detailed in The Adjutant General's Department. 

Capt. James M. Lockett, Infantry, vice Maj. Harry Hawley, 
resigned commission as temporary major. 

To be majors with rank from December 4, 1917. 

Capt. Eugene Robinson, Infantry, vice Maj. Jacob W. S. 
Wuest, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Jesse C. Drain, Infantry, detached officers’ list, vice 
Maj. William W. Bessell, detailed in The Adjutant General's 
Department. 

To be major with rank from December 10, 1917. 

Capt. Alexander W. Chilton, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 

vice Maj. Joseph F. Ware, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
To be major with rank from December 14, 1917. 

Capt. William E. Morrison, Infantry, detached officers’ list, 

vice Maj. Alfred W. Bjornstad, promoted lieutenant colonel. 
To be majors with rank from December 19, 1917. 

Capt. Donald J. MacLachlan, Infantry, vice Maj. Resolve P. 
Palmer, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Capt. Charles H. Rice, Infantry, vice Maj. James G. Boswell, 
detailed in the Signal Corps. 

To be captains, 

First Lieut. Sigurd J. Simonsen. Infantry, to be captain from 
December 2, 1917, subject to examination, vice Capt. James A. 
O’Brien, transferred to the detached officers” list. 

First Lieut. Thomas G. Bond, Infantry, to be captain from 
December 19. 1917, subject to examination, vice Capt. Otis K. 
Sadtler, detailed in the Signal Corps. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wennespay, February 13, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Rev. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 

O God, Father Almighty, from wicked intrigue and unholy 
sedition defend our country. Let our growth as a Nation be 
not merely an accruing of worldly wealth and potency, but in 
equal measure at least edify us in the things not seen but eternal, 

We beseech Thee to give success to our fighting ferces on sea, 
on Jand, and in the air; and to be with every individual man of 
them in office and in the ranks, and with every doctor, nurse, 
Red Cross worker, and laborer for moral health among our forces. 

For ourselves personally, we beg Thee, let not our desires out- 
run conscience. Bar us from insidious fallacies of act as well 
as of thought. Steer a right course for us between our wist- 
fulness and our power. And keep us in correct relationship to 
self, to our neighbor, and to Thee; that for us the dear Savior 
may not have lived and died in vain, Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker-—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Florida rise? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a mo- 
tion to change the reference of a bill. I move that the bill H. R. 
9642, referred to the Committee on Labor, be rereferred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The SPEAKER, Has the gentleman authority to make that 
request from the committee? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; by direction of the committee 
I make the motion, and pending that F ask—— 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then I will not make the unanimous- 
consent request. I simply wanted the House to understand 
what it was. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida, by authority 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, moves that 
the bill which the Clerk is about to report be taken from the 
Conunittee on Labor and rereferred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. The Clerk will report the bill, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9642) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide 


a 
housing for war needs. 


Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of Labor, for the of 
providing housing, transportation, and other community facilities for 
employees of the Government and for industrial- workers. en: in 
industries connected with the national defense and security, and their 
families, is hereby authorized and empowered within the limits of the 
amon 8 — 

a o purchase, lease, construct. uisition, or acquire by con- 
demnation or otherwise such houses, bulidings. furnishings, aprove. 
ments, facilities, and parts thereof as he may determine. 

(b) To purchase, lease, requisition, or a ire by condemnation or 
otherwise any improved or unimproved land or any right, title, or 
interest therein, on which such houses, buildin improvements, facili- 
ties, and parts thereof have been or may be aiea — ed. 

(e) To equip, ees maintain, alter, sell, lease, exchange, or other- 
wise dispose of such lands or right, title, or mterest therein, houses, 
buildings, Improvements. facilities, parts thereof, and equipment, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may determine. 

(d) To ald in providing. equipping. managing, and maintaining 
hou bulidings, improvements, and facilities by loan er otherwise 
to such person or persons and upon such terms and conditions as he 
=r determine, 


determined is r ee to the person entitled to receive the same, 
— 1 shall be paid 7 

sha 

as, added to such 75 per cent, will make up such ameunt as will be 
just compensation therefor in the manner provided for by section 24, 
para 20 and section 145 of the Judicial Corle, 

Sec. 3. That upon the requisition of or the filing of a petition for 
the condemnation hereunder of such land, or any right. title, or interest 
therein, or such houses, buildings, furnishings, Improvements, facilities, 
and parts thereof, Immediate possession thereof may be taken to the ex- 
tent of the interest to be acquired, and the same may be oceupied and 
used, and the provisions of section 355 of the Revixed Statu pro- 
viding that no public oe shall be expended upon such land until 
the written opinion of the Attorney General shall be had tn favor of 
the validity of the title. nor until the consent of the legislature of the 
State in which the land ia located has been given, shall be, and the 
same are hereby, suspended as to ali real estate acquired hereunder. 

Rec. 4. That the word “ person ™ used herein shall melade any per- 
son, trustee. firm. or cerporatiou. 

Sec. 5. That the wer and authority granted In pa phs (a), 
(b). and (d) hereof shall cease with the terminatien ef the present 
war with Germany. 

Sec. 6. That for carrying out the provistons of this net, and for the 
administration thereof, the sum of $50.000.000 is hereby area 
out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise apprepriated. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will stute it. c 

Mr. LONDON. Is this motion debatable? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. LONDON. Reserving the right to obſect 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not object. 

Mr. LONDON. I ask unanimous consent to make a statement 
for one minute. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point ef order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred gentlemen are present, 
not a quorum. i 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Ourelina [Mr. 
KitcHtn] moves a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
8 at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

e roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. On this call is the vote on the motion? 

The SPEAKER. No; the vote is simply “ present.” 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Almon Dyer Kuntson Scully 

Anderson Edmonds LaGuardia Sisson 

Ashbrook Ellsworth MeCormick Smith, Charles B. 

Austin Fairchild, Geo. W. Magee Snyder 

Britten Flynn Maher Steenerson 

Brumbaugh Godwin, N. C. Miller, Minn. Sterling, Pa 

Capstick Goodall Montague Strong 

Carlin Gray, Ala. Nicholls, S. C. Sullivan 

Chandler, N. Y. Gray, N. J. Iney Temple 

Classon Hamilton, N. Y. Padgett ison 

Coady Haskell « Piatt Vare 

Crosser Hastings Pratt Venable 

Curry, Cal Heintz Ragsdale Volstead 

Davidson Holland Riordan ard 

Davis Hollingsworth Rodenberg Watson, Pa 

Dewalt Hood owland White, Ohio 

Dillon Humphreys Sanders, La. Witson, La. 

Drukker Johnson, 8. Dak, Sanders, N, Y. Young, N. Dak. 
nn Kettner Scott, Pa. 
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The SPEAKER. On this yote 353 Members, a quorum, have 
answered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The question is on the motion made by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. NOLAN. I rise to make a point of order on the motion 
of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] that his motion is 
not in order at this time. It is contrary to the practice of the 
House to interfere with a committee that has held hearings on 
the bill, and we have held extensive hearings on this labor- 
housing bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does not the gentleman’s objection 
come too late? The matter has already been considered and 
submitted. 

The SPEAKER. The matter has not been considered and is 
not debatable. If the conditions as stated by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Noran] are correct, this motion is not in 
order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I want to be heard on 
that. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman dispute the fact? If so, 
the Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to find out before this argu- 
ment starts whether or not it is conceded that the Committee on 
Labor has had hearings on this bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understand they have. 

The SPEAKER. Then the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I want to be heard on that propo- 
sition, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would like to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will proceed, the Chair 
will hear him. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Under the third paragraph of Rule 
XXIV, provision is made for the making of this motion immedi- 
ately after the reading of the Journal upon any day. I will 
show the Speaker in the rulings, in the fourth volume of Hinds’ 
Precedents, that Mr. Speaker Crisp, Mr. Speaker Reed, and Mr. 
Speaker Cannon have each one of them concurred in the opinion 
that this motion can be made until the bill is actually reported 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the gentleman will please read the 
authority. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The question has been raised in a 
number of cases, and in section No. 4365, in the fourth volume 
of Hinds’ Precedents, it says: 

According to the later practice of the House the erroneous reference 
of a public bill, if it remain uncorrected, in effect gives jurisdiction to 
the committee receiving it. 

On October 19, 1893, Mr. Joseph Wheeler, of Alabama, on behalf of 
the Committee on the Territories, presented for consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3606) to require railrcad companies operating railroads in the 
Territories over a right of way granted by the Government to establish 
stations and depots at all town sites on the lines of said roads estab- 
lished by the Interior Department. 

Mr. W. A. Stone, of Pennsylvania, made the point of order that the 
bill, not being within the jurisdiction of the Committee on the Terri- 
3 had been erroneously reported and was improperly on the cal- 
en = 

Mr. KITCHIN. Reported? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; and was improperly on the 
calendar. 

The Speaker overruled the point, holding as follows— 


And the Speaker was Mr. Crisp, of Georgia— 


The reference of a public bill, as described by the rules, is different 
from that prescribed in regard to private bills. An erroneous reference 
of a public bill may be corrected any morning immediately after the 
reading of the Journal, either by unanimous consent or on motion of a 
Member representing the committee to which the bill has been errone- 
ously referred or on motion of the committee claiming jurisdiction. 
And where a public bill has been suffered, even erroneously, to be con- 
sidered by a committee and that committee has reported it back to the 
House, there is no way of raising the question of jurisdiction if the bill 
is a public bill, 


On January 12, 1897, is another case, as follows: 


During the call of committees, in the morning hour, Mr. Charles S. 
Hartman, of Montana, called up, when the Committee on Mines and 
Mining was called, the bill (H. 6780) to amend section 2335 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Mr. John F. Lacey, of Iowa, reserved the point of order that the bill 
should have been referred to the Committee on Public Lands and not 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 


The Speaker, Mr. Reed, said: 
The rules preab that if by any error or misunderstanding a bill 


has been sent to the wrong committee, it is the duty of the committee 
who desire jurisdiction to present the matter to the House for a change; 
and 8 having been raised, and the committee having reported, 
the Chair thinks it is too late to raise the question. 


And then again, in section 4370 of Hinds: 
On January 15, 1900, the bill (H. R. 5042) to 
ments in the tax departments of the District of 
oe reported from the Committee on the 
1 


rovide for improve- 
‘columbia, which had 
District of Columbia, was 
for consideration, when Mr. William W. Grout, of Vermont, 
raised the question that the bill should have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, as it carried an appropriation. 


After debate the Speaker, Mr. Henderson, of Iowa, said: 


The point of order made by the gentleman from Vermont, as the Chair 
understands, is that this committee—the Committee on the District of 
Columbia—hbas no jurisdiction over this bill because it contains an 
appropriation. It has been said by Speaker Crisp, Speaker Reed, and 
others that an erroneous reference of a public bill, remaining uncor- 
rected, in effect gives jurisdiction to the committee. The House has 
had its day in court to have the erroneous reference corrected and has 
failed to do so. The Chair is of the opinion, therefore, that this mat- 
ter is properly within the control of this committee, and that it is 
within the peve of the House in considering the bill to determine 
whether to leave the appropriation in the bill or to strike the appro- 
priation out of the bill and leave only the matters of general legislation. 

That was after the bill was reported and was in the House 
and being considered. And I assert, Mr. Speaker, that there 
is not a single precedent in these books to show where any 
Speaker has ever held that a motion to change a reference was 
not in order up to the very moment that the bill was reported 
by the committee having charge of it and it was on the calendar. 
Even if it had been reported and had not been placed on the 
calendar the motion can be made, and it is in order to make it. 
I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that there is anything further to 
say on the point of order. 

Besides that it has been suggested to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
if that were not the rule a Member, if he saw fit to do so, could 
introduce a bill, have it all understood, have a meeting of his 
committee, and conduct hearings, and thus deprive any com- 
mittee of this House of jurisdiction simply by getting it to 
the committee and having a hearing started. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, the precedents cited by the gen- 
tleman from Florida -are decisions rendered by previous 
Speakers of this House on an erroneous reference. Our conten- 
tion is that there is no such thing here as an erroneous refer- 
ence of this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. The 
gentleman can not discuss the merits of the question, whether 
it is erroneous or not. It is not debatable. 

Mr. NOLAN. I was calling attention to the fact that the 
precedents cited by the gentleman refer to an erroneous refer- 
ence. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman say about these 
authorities that have been cited? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will say this about it: If they are allowed 
to stand in this instance, there is no reason in the world why 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds can not come 
in here and take away from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
or the Committee on Naval Affairs, or from every other appro- 
priating committee of the House, its authority to appropriate 
for buildings for war purposes, and there is hardly a bill that 
comes into this House, or that has come into this House since 
we declared war, that has not contained some appropriation 
for building purposes in connection with war activities. 

Now, this bill gives the Secretary of Labor the right to erect 
housing facilities, building activities in reference to war indus- 
tries; and if the gentleman’s suggestion is sound, there is not a 
committee of this House that is safe in the future, so far as 
making appropriations and provisions for building purposes 
are concerned. In other words, the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds becomes supreme oyer the Committee on 
Appropriations, over the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
over the Committee on Naval Affairs, and every other appro- 
priating committee of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. It takes a majority of the House to take the 
bill from the Committee on Labor and refer it to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. The only question I see is 
the question whether the motion is in order, the bill not having 
been reported to the House under the rules. 

Mr. NOLAN. In support of the gentleman’s motion, and 


against the point of order, he is citing certain precedents and 
rulings established by former Speakers of the House. My con- 
tention is that if that is good, sound logic, there is not a com- 
mittee of the House that has the right to appropriate, or the 
right to authorize appropriations, that is safe during the period 
of the war, or at any other time, from a motion to rerefer after 
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hearings have been held; and my point is that the Committee 
on Labor has given consideration to this measure, it is about 
ready to report the bill, and would undoubtedly have reported 
it this morning but for the fact that the Secretary of Labor 
himself has been out of town and could not get before the 
committee. E 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The House, of 
course, is the highest parlinmentary authority, higher than any 
Speaker or than all the Speakers, and it takes a majority of 
this House present to make the transfer and the House has 
the absolute right to refer any bill to any committee. The 
authorities cited by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
convince the Speaker that the point of order of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Notan] ought to be overruled. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it in order to amend the motion of the 
gentleman from Florida by moving that the bill be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, where under the rules it 
belongs? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then I make that motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Kentucky offers to 
amend the motion of the gentleman from Florida by referring 
this bill to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. Is the gentleman from Kentucky authorized by 
the Committee on Appropriations to make that motion? 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman authorized by his com- 


mittee? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. I did not make the request in that 
form, Mr. Speaker. I asked if it was in order, the motion hav- 
ing been made, to amend. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I make specifically the point 
of order, Mr, Speaker, against that, that in order to be qualified 
to move this amendment he must come within the rule and be 
vested by the committee with the power to make it, just as much 
as to make an original motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is right. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, may I be heard? 

The SPEAKER. Heard about what? 

Mr. LENROOT. About the question that the gentleman from 
Kentucky has raised. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The Chair will hear the gentleman, 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to call the attention of the 
Chair to the rule under which this motion is in order at all, and 
I submit to the Chair that the motion being then in order under 
the rule, it is within the province of the House to refer this bill 
to any committee that it sees fit. 

The rule says, “ Correction in case of error of reference may 
be made by the House, without debate, in accordance with 
Rule XI.“ Now, the House is not confined. if it sees fit to cor- 
rect a reference, to the committee that makes the motion or asks 
for the correction. It is open to the House in the case of an 
erroneous reference to refer the bill to any committee that the 
House thinks it ought to be referred to under the general rules 
of the House, and therefore I submit that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Kentucky is in order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speuker, I call attention to 
the fact that any Member can make this motion only when the 
proceeding is by unanimous consent. The rule provides that 
“correction in case of error of reference of a general bill may be 
made by the House without debate, in accordance with Rule 
XI. on any day immerliately following the reading of the Jour- 
nal, by unanimous consent, or on motion of a committee claim- 
ing jurisdiction.” Hence the contention of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin can not be maintained with respect to the present 
situation, which is a motion for correction by direction of a 
committee claiming jurisdiction. No question of unanimous 
consent is presented. 

If some other committee claims jurisdiction of this bill, and 
desires to assert its claim by an amendment to the pending 
motion, then the amendment should be offered by direction of, 
and under authority from, that committee. This amendment is 
nothing but another claim of jurisdiction, seeking to supersede 
the claim of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Of necessity it must stand precisely on the footing of the origi- 
nal motion, and the Member making it, is not in order, unless he 
speaks by authority and direction of his committee. Otherwise 
it is not the motion of a committee claiming jurisdiction. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ean not concede the proposi- 
tion just made by the gentleman from Virginia. [Mr. SAUNDERS}. 
It is perfectly manifest that there is a difference between a 
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situation that arises after a matter gets before the House and 
what might be the situation when some one is endeavering to 
get it before the House. Manifestly I would have ne right to 
move a change of reference as an original propositien, except 
by Instruction of my committee; but when the matter has been 
moved, why, then, I submit, as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
says, the motion before the House is subject to any proper 
amendment. 

But I do not want to complicate this situation. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is going to appropriate the money to deal 
with the situation, irrespective of ee these bills ge. I with- 
draw my motion, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ‘the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Florida to take this bill away from the Laber Com- 
mittee and refer it to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, 

The question being taken, 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. NOLAN. Division! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 178, noes 59. 

Mr. NOLAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks for 
the yeas and nays. All those in favor of ordering the yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After count- 
lug.] Thirty-eight Members rising, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the other side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands 
the other side. Those opposed to taking this vote by the yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.] Two hundred Members in the negative. Thirty- 
eight are not a sufficient number. The yeas and nays are refused, 
and the motion of the gentleman from Florida is agreed to. 


LEAVE TO FILE VIEWS OF MINORITY. 


Mr. TINKTIAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire unanimous consent to 
file the views of the minority on H. R. 9248, which ts te be con- 
sidered to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to file the views of the minority en the bill 
he names. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY—DEPOBTATION OF CERTAFN ALIENS. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The unfin- 
ished business is the bill (H. R. 5667) to provide for the de- 
portation of certain aliens, and for other purposes, and the 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Russet] in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of House bill 5667, to provide for 
the deportation of certain aliens, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman that 
there is an amendment pending not disposed of. 

Mr. BURNETT. What is the amendment? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. My amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER], which was pending when the 
House adjourned last Wednesday. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman from 
New Jersey had spoken on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, All debate on the amendment was ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. RAKER. I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I ask unanimous consent that 
the paragraph in which the amendment occurs may be read, 
so that the House may see the result of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the paragraph of the bill affected by the 
amendment be read for the information of the House, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Parken of New Jersey: Page 1, line 3, 
after the words “that any alien,” strike out e words “eligible b 
existing law to become a naturalized citizen” Itmes 4, 5, 
7, 8, and 9; and the word “said,” in after the words 
“exemption Trom” ; also, on bere 2, line 3, strike out “and shall as 
soon as practicable be W also strike out all of line 4 and the 
voros + — 5 deportation in line 11, so that as amended the paragraph 
will rea 
“That any allen who by himself or by 8 aeaa has heretofore 
or shall hereafter claim, exemption ective draft on 
an alien, shall forever be gras the "Aight of becoming 


the Speaker announced that the 


acount of being 
a citizen of the United States or of any o ions, 
have been exempted from vaid selective draft 


“Any alien who may 
piney — his altenage prior to the passage of this aet within 
90 days aft the passage of this act, withdraw won com exemption and 
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submit himself to the operation of said selective draft, and in that event 
shall not te held to be within the operations of this section as to the 
forfeiture of citizenship. Provided, That the President is hereby au- 
thorized to make such ruſes and regulations as may be necessary to 
enforce the provisions of this section.” 


Mr. RAKER. Vir. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
not this nmendment divisible? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
the question? 

Mr. RAKER. It seems so plain that it ought not to require 
any presentation, and I simply want the ruling of the Chair that 
it is divisible. - 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I desire to speak on that point 
of order for a moment when the gentleman has yielded the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
the floor? 

Mr. RAKER. On the point of order; yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I claim it is not divisible. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from New Jersey de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Only on the point of order. I 
say it is not divisible, I want to get rid of deportation, which 
is obviously applicable to only one class of aliens, those who are 
subject to miliiary duty abroad against the Germans; this will 
leave only the bar to naturalization which is applicable to all 
aliens. The matter can not be fairly considered separately, be- 
cause what I wish to do is to make this bill a complete bill as 
to barring all these aliens from naturalization. That does not 
come within any treaty, and if you include all the aliens that 
are here it does not conflict with the provision in many treaties 
called the most favored nation clause. We make a simple state- 
ment by this provision, that no man who is here who claims 
exemption from draft because he is a foreigner can hereafter 
become an American citizen. I have given notice that if my 
amendment carries 1 shall move an amendment at the end of 
the word “ possessions ” that he shall be barred from hereafter 
acquiring any interest in lands in the United States. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the very statement which the 
gentleman from New Jersey makes as to what he desires to 
accomplish shows that this amendment is divisible. He could 
move to strike out and insert an amendment to cover what he 
desires, but unquestionably the Chair will not hold that a man 
can not move to strike out all through the section a paragraph 
here, a sentence there, and a word here, and not have the amend- 
ment divisible. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, why is not the 
motion divisible? The Chair is not concerned with what the 
gentleman from New Jersey seeks to accomplish, but with the 
rights of the House under parliamentary law with respect to 
his motion. He says that he has a certain'definite object to be 
accomplished by his amendment, and if it is held to be divisible 
so that certain portions may be stricken out by a vote and in 
the results, are stricken out, then he will not attain that object. 
But the gentleman’s object is not a parliamentary proposition. 
The parliamentary proposition with which the House is con- 
«cerned is the right to fashion this bill according to its notion, 
conformably to parliamentary law. The gentleman has moved 
to strike out various sentences in a paragraph, embodying re- 
spectively different propositions. 
to strike out some of the sentences to which the gentleman's 
motion relates, and unwilling to strike out others. Why should 
the House be denied the right to do this? The House might not 
be willing to strike out all that the motion proposes to strike 
out, but might be perfectly willing to go part of the way and 
strike out some of the language proposed to be eliminated. Upon 
what principle of parliamentary practice or procedure can it 
be held that the right to a division of this motion should be 
denied? Any motion including more than one proposition may 
be divided, and the several propositions voted on seriatim. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Did the gentleman ever have 
a motion to strike out that was divisible? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not recollect that per- 
sonally I ever had, but that does not affect the parliamentary 
right of a Member to demand a division. The question is one 
of parliamentary law, of fundamental principle in parliamentary 
procedure, not of my personal experience. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The first paragraph is in one 
sentence, and you could not make any sense of it if you divide 
up the amendment. It is to strike out certain words in that 
paragraph, and that motion is not divisible. The motion as to 
the other paragraph would follow as a matter of course to strike 
out the words “ and deportation,” but the first paragraph is one 
sentence and you can not divide it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, when I make 
a motion to strike out certain words, is it not competent for any 
Member to move to amend by striking out certain language con- 


tained in my motion? This would be an amendment to an 
amendment, nothing more nor less. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that this motion 
can be divided so as to permit a separate vote on each word to 
be stricken out? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh no. not at all. The principle 
of divisibility applies only when the amendment. or other mat- 
ter proposed to be divided fer the purpose of voting, contains 
more than one distinct proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair has 
looked into this in the limited time that he has had, and he is 
satisfied that the amendment is divisible. It strikes out lan- 
guage in four different places. One might be agreed to by the 
House and another defeated and still not interfere with the 
sense of the section. I see no reason why it should be held to 
be indivisible when it is to strike out language in four places. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order to 
the first amendment on the ground that the committee has 
already passed on that amendment. There was a motion made 
to strike it out and the House defeated the motion. That is the 
first amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman’s point of order comes too late. If the rul- 
ing of the Chair is to be followed, then it comes too late now for 
the gentleman from California to make the point of order that 
the original motion of the gentleman from New Jersey is not 
in order because the amendment has been debated. In last 
Wednesday’s. proceedings we debated this question for 15 min- 
utes or half an hour. A point of order was reserved on the 
paragraph and it was overruled on that occasion. As soon as 
the Chair rules on the point of order I wish to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I made the point of order and 
the Chair overruled the point of order, and I came back here 
to-day with authorities to show that the Chair had misconstrued 
the law. He now holds that the motion to amend is divisible, 
and, therefore, my point of order against the amendment must 
lie. Therefore the first portion of the amendment can. not. be 
considered. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair is 
of opinion that the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] must be sustained. This amendment 
was debated on Wednesday last, for 15 or 20 minutes, and the 
point of order of the gentleman from California [Mr. Raxxr] 
comes too late. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I would like to inquire of the Chair what are 
the four substantive propositions involved into which this 
amendment to strike out is divisible? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the authori- 
ties have held that the grammatical construction and not the 
legislative intent controls. The first portion of the amendment 
is on the first page, beginning with the word “ eligible,” in line 
8, and runs to the word “act,” in line 9. The Chair under- 


The House might be willing stands the motion is to strike out that part of the section. That 


is the first substantive proposition. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this amendment close in five minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I thought my 
amendment had already been debated and that debate had been 
closed upon it. y 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed on the amendment. 
That was done when we adjourned on Wednesday last. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
vote on the various parts of my amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to havo 
the amendment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the Clerk will 
report the first substantive portion of the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word“ alien,” strike out the words “eligible 
by existing law to become a natural,” and also all of the matter on 
lines 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey) there were—ayes 11, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next portion of 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 11, strike out the word “ said.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next part of the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, lines 8 and 4, after the word “ possessions," in line 8, strike 
out the words “and shall as soon as practicable be deported to the 
country of which be is a subject or citizen.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the remaining por- 
tion of the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line ll, after the word “citizenship,” strike out the words 
“and deportation. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] if he has any objection 
to the following amendment being offered: To insert on page 2. 
line 3. after the words “of its possessions,” the words “ and 
shall forever be denied the right of acquiring any interest or 
estate, legal or equitable, in any lands within the United States 
or any of its possessions.” That strengthens the gentleman's 
bill. and I would like to offer that amendment if it is agreeable. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I could not agree to that. 
1 now call for the reading of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word, “alien,” insert the words “ whose 
status is such that he may become.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a 
substitute for that amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. Let the substitute be reported, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, before that 
amendment is read, may we not have the amendment of the 
gentleman from Alabama again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out In the third line, page 1. the words “that any alien 
eligible by existing law to become” and insert in licu thereof the words 
“that any alien a resident of the United States who under existing 
law could become eligible to become.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute. k * 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania desire to be heard on his substitute? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to be heard in reply to the gen- 
tleman. + 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, on Wednes- 
day last I presented for the consideration of my colleagues a 
eriticism upon the use of the words “ eligible to become a citi- 
zen,“ and it is in furtherance of those views that I have now 
offered this substitute for the amendment which the gentleman 
from Alabama has offered. 

My reasons are the same as those which were urged at that 
time. I do not think that his amendment cures the difficulty. 
The gentleman has intimated to me that the interpretation of the 
word “eligible” as explained at that time is correct. Bli- 
gible” means qualified to become citizens, they must have the 
requisites necessary for citizenship, and he has simply substi- 
tuted the words “status to become.” Now, “status to become” 
does not change the effect a particle, because the status covers 
and includes a qualification of eligibility. Mine covered the 
ground of the objection and in addition inserts the words “ and 
resident.“ T understand the State Department is very solicitous 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


about people who are here from other countries attentling our 
schools or colleges, and surely we do not want to pass an amend- 
ment that would make one who through accident was caught in 
the country a subject of the draft and inflict upon him the pains 


and penalties of the deprivation of becoming a citizen. The 
lungnage which has been suggested by the substitute makes both 
points perfectly clear. First, it applies to a resident. It takes 
away the vicious effect of the language that is now in the bill, 
for under that language this bill could not apply to anyone until 
he was eligible to citizenship. The substitute language will 
protect every interest. and I offer it for the purpose “of making 
the bill more perfect, so that I may he able to vote for it. 
The language of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama does not cure the evil, and I respectfully call his at- 
tention to that fact. I wish to get the exact words, and will 
ask that the amendment be sent to me. The language of the 
emendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama is this, 
“whose status is such that he may become.” What? A natu- 
rulized citizen. Well, now, is his status when he lands in this 
country such that he is qualified to be a naturalized citizen? 
His status means when he can come into court with his peti- 
tion after having resided here for five years and then get his 
naturalization papers. The substitute covers this defect, for 
in it, if you adopt it, you will have provided that the act shall 
cover any alien, a resident of the United States. who under 
existing law could become eligible to be naturalized, thus clear- 
ing away all the doubt and all the difficulty connected with the 


question. 
Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 


Mr. McKENZIE. I am asking for information, Under the 
gentleman’s amendment, of course, the matter of the definition 
of the word “ resident“ would be involved. 

Mr. GRATIAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Now. the question I have in mind is this: 
Suppose a man living in Canada desiring to avoid military serv- 
ice in Canada comes over to the United States, and in most of 
the States the matter of residence is limited to six months or 
one year, and so on. Now, suppose he stays five months in one 
place and moyes to another place and stays there six months 
und then to some other place and stays five or six months, 
could not that alien absolutely avoid the law we are trying to 
pass? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. He could not, because 
he would become a resident. Resident will not, in its definition, 
cover a student who is here or a wayfarer who is sojourning 
in the country and caught by the exigencies of war conditions. 
But it would cover a man who comes and resides five months 
in one place or six months in another place, no matter how he 
might intend to evade the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the gentle- 
man be granted five: minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I have no desire to do any- 
thing more than to call the attention of my colleagues to the 
effect of these two amendments. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman on last Wed- 
nesday—has the gentleman concluded? 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania a question, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
will be glad to answer any question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am interested in the gentleman’s definition 
or interpretation of the word “ resident,” and I want to ask the 
gentleman whether residence is not a matter of intention? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It may. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the word “resident” is included, might 
hot any alien say that it was never his intention to become a 
resident of the United States and the reason he had not made 
declaration was because he intended to return to his native 
land and therefore is he not entirely excluded from the opera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; the gentleman is in 
error, Resident is not solely a question of intention. Residence 
is a question of fact, and if you could prove that a man has 
taken up his residence here by extraneous evidence he would 
come under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the gentleman this question: 
We have clerks employed here in the District of Columbia who 
may have been here several years, In the legal sense, does the 
gentleman think that because they may have been domiciled 
here for years that they are residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia? 


If there is no objection, I 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Residents, yes; but not 
citizens. And if it were a State they could not become citizens 
without 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. WALSH. I desire to inquire if the debate upon this sec- 
tion wus not closed by the committee on last Wednesday. 

The CHAIRMAN, This is a different amendment. , 

Mr. WALSH. Was not debate closed upon this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, but upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, after listening to the dis- 
cussion of this matter by the very able gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GramAm] last Wednesday I was of the opinion 
there was much force in his suggestion. 

T therefore asked the opinion of the Department of Labor, 
that has to construe these questions as to immigration, and 
submitted that very phase of it to them, and the suggestion that 
I have offered in my amendment is their suggestion, namely, 
“hose status is such that he may become a citizen by nat- 
uralization.” The objection, and the only objection I have, to 
the amendment of the gentleman. from Pennsylvania Ir. 
Gsanam] is the use of the word “ resident.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman allow 
me n suggestion? 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I am going to ask unani- 
mous consent to strike out the words “resident of the“ from 
the substitute and insert in lieu thereof “domiciled in the 
United States,” accepting the suggestion of the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman ask unanimous con- 
sent to make the change in his amendment? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the 
unanimous consent, but I desire to oppose it in that form, be- 
cause even the difference between domicile and residence is 
very shadowy in construction frequently, and it would be a 
dungerous thing. And the danger of it is that these fellows 
that are coming over are the very men we are wanting to send 
back or to muke fight. They are the slackers. The objection I 
had to the Chamberlain bill as it was passed in the Senate was 
that if a man had not resided here for a year you could not 
conscript lim. 

Now, a part of the purpose of this bill is te get at these very 
fellows, and the Department of Labor, that will construe these 
matters of immigration aud deportation, have recommended the 
words “ whose status is such that he may become eligible.” and 
it seems to me that it meets the whole trouble, And I am 
afraid when we inject this question of domicile and residence 
and draw those shadowy lines of definition that later on in its 
interpretation many questions will arise that will enable the 
very men that we are wanting to leave the country or force to 
fight to escape through that kind of loophole. And for that rea- 
son, Mr. Chairman, I object to that amendment and ask a vote 
on my own amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to modify his 
amendment? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that the debate on 
this amendment is now exhausted. 

Mr. RAKER. I move to strike out the last word. 

I desire to discuss the question presented by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam], viz, the meaning of the 
words “ eligible by existing law to become a naturalized citizen 
of the United States.” After hearing his discussion upon that 
phrase last Thursday, I went to the law library and gave as 
much investigation as I could te the subject, and the only place 
I find wherein the question is discussed is in relation to 
eligibility to office, to be elected to office, or to hold office. Now, 
there are two lines of decision. One is that a man eligible to 
office must be qualified nt the time he takes the office and as- 
sumes the duties thereof. Another line of decision holds that 
he must be qualified at the time of nomination. The authorities 
are clear upon the question that a man eligible to become an 
officer may have a dozen disqualifications before the day he takes 
the oath of office nnd qualifies. For instance, in one of the 
Southern States a man could not be appointed judge if he held 
a county office. He held the district attorney's office. He filed 
his resignation as district attorney and in two minutes after- 
wards was appointed to the office of judge, and the supreme 
court of the State held that at the time of the taking office he 
was qualified, although but five minutes before was disquali- 
fied, though eligible to become judge, and when he resigned as 
district attorney he had remeved the existing impediment and 
became fully qualified to hold the office of judge. 

Eog I want to call the attention of the committee to this 
ct. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. All the interpretations of the 
word “ eligible ” sustain the view I have expressed, do they not? 

Mr. RAKER. I think not; in particular as the word is used 
in this bill. g 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that the dic- 
tionary meaning of the word, as found in the dictionaries, sus- 
tains my view? 3 

Mr. RAKER. No; I think not. “Eligible” does not stand 
alone. It is “ eligible to become naturalized,” and so forth. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. And is it not true that 
Bouvier's Law Dictionary gives the same meaning, namely, 
that when you are eligible to an office you must have all the 
qualifications that fit you for that office? 

Mr. RAKER. Of course you can overcome it at the time you 
enter into office. But you may have a dozen qualifications, and 
if you are eligible at the time you are elected or appointed to 
the office that is what the word “ eligible” means, as long as the 
statute provides as in this case. If it was “any alien eligible 
for final naturalization,” then my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GBAHAM] would be correct, and there would be no doubt about 
it. But the language of this bill is “ eligible under existing law 
to become.” Now, a man when he comes to this country may 
have a dozen disqualifications. He may not have iived here 
long enough; he may not have been able to read and write 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield right there for a 
question? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that these words refer 
rather to the person or character of the man when he lands on 
our shores than to the conditions and qualifications thrown 
about him? 

Mr. RAKER. Sure. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. ‘Phe naturalization of the subject. You 
know and I know, without mentioning it, that there are certain 
peoples in this world who under our law are not eligible to 
citizenship. . 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is clearly correct in his stnte- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. For a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Will not this whole confusion and controversy 


be avoided by inserting language to make that first line read as 


follows? ’ 

That any allen who has not become a naturalized citizen, 

Mr. RAKER. No. I think not. 

Mr. WALSH. Why not? 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the committee’s attention to this 
fact, and there is no need of passing it over. You can not con- 
ceive language that will make this plainer if you consider in 
this connection the statutes in regard to the naturalization, 
namely, that a man who believes in assassination of public offi- 
cials, and so forth, can not become eligible at the time he makes 
his application. A man who has committed a crime and is an 
alien, and applies for naturalization, can not become eligible for 
citizenship in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman for a question. ; 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Suppose an alien has filed 
his application to become a citizen and he comes up before the 
court. Inquiry is made as to whether or not he has been for 
five years a resident of the United States and for one year a 
resident of the State in which he makes his application, and it 
turns out that he has not been either. Will not the court sax 
to him, “Sir, you dre not eligible to become a naturalized 
citizen“? i 

Mr. RAKER. No. It is just the reverse. If he belong to 
the class that the law permits to be naturalized, if he has not 
been convicted of a crime, if he is of the proper age and comes 
under the other conditions, and comes to this country and lives 
here five years and has taken out his first papers and made 
the necessary showing upon his final hearing, the court would 
grant him his papers. But if he applies and has only been 
here two years, he is nevertheless eligible to become naturalized 
when he has lived here three years longer, when he can read 
and write, and when he is able to show that he is not in favor 
of assassinating public officials and complies with all the other 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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conditions. A man enn never be eligible to become a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States who believes in sabotage un- 
der the laws as they exist here to-day; and, no matter how 
long he has been here, he is not eligible to become a citizen of 
the United States if he believes in assassinating public officials. 
Therefore it means fundamentally the person himself, that has 
none of the disqualifications, may at some time in the future, 
when he complies with the law, be admitted to citizenship; and 
that is all the purpose and object afd Intent of this statute. I 
trust the committee will not mix it up by inserting other lan- 
guage that will make it hazy and uncertain. when it is just as 
plain now as the English language can make it that whenever 
a man is able to show the things that he can show he is then 
at that time eligible to become naturalized and become a citi- 
zen, But if there are any restrictions against him that he can 
not overcome, he never can be in a position to become eligible 
for naturalization and be finally naturalized, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has again expired. a 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, all this learned disquisition is 
very interesting, but it is not applicable to the present case. 
The confusion in gentlemen's minds arises from the fact that 
they do not understand the word “naturalization” as used in 
the naturalization law. The word “ naturalization” does not 
mean just the granting of the certificate of citizenship by the 
court. Naturalization begins when a man declares his inten- 
tion to become a citizen, just as a suit at law in my State, and 
I presume in the States of you all, does not consist merely in 
the appearance of the parties hefore the court and the adjudi- 
cation of the issues and entry of judgment, but begins with the 
issuance of the summons. That is the beginning of the suit. 
So the beginning of naturalization Is the declaration of the 
intention of the alien, and the whole proceeding is laid out iu 
the naturalization law, which provides exactly what that 
declaration shall state—every step is provided, and it takes it 
all to make a naturalized citizen of the United States. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. What would be the objection, in the gentleman’s 
opinion, to striking out, after the word “ alien,” the words 
“eligible by existing law to become a naturalized citizen of the 
United States,” and let the section read: “Any alien who is a 
native or subject of a country that is engaged in war with 
Germany ”? 

Mr. HAYES. That includes students and everybody else. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman answer that question? 

Mr. HAYES. I think that would cover more ground than we 
desire to cover in this case. 

Mr. FLOOD. As at present drawn, it takes in students. You 
can exempt students. This would take in Japanese and Chinese 
who desire to become members of our Army. 

Mr. HAYES. There is now no objection to their joining the 
Army. This does not prevent them. They do not have to claſin 
their exemption if they do not want to. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, Granam] is usually 
in fact, is always—very clear in his statements and very clear 
in his thought, and his confusion arises in this case because 
he has in mind the naturalization law that existed prior to the 
law of 1906. when a man had to live in this country for two 
years before he could declare his intention. 

To-day he can declare his intention the minute he puts his 
foot on the soil of the United States, and then naturalization 
enn begin; and therefore if he is eligible to naturalization at 
all, the moment he lands on our soil he is eligible to naturaliza- 
tion. When he mukes his declaration the process of naturaliza- 
tion begins. 

Now, if a man is a Chinaman, no matter how long he stays 
here, he is not eligible to naturalization, and can not make a 
declaration of his intention to become a citizen. And all this 
seeming confusion is caused because gentlemen do not under- 
stand what naturalization means. It means the whole process 
from the declaration of intention to the issuance of the certifi- 
cate of citizenship. x 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If the contention of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Grama] is correct, before an American-born citi- 
zen could become President of the United States it would be 
necessary for him to be elected to that office? 

Mr. HAYES. Rather. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. : 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: If the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
Burnett] were further amended by adding to it the words 
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“comply with the naturalization laws and thereafter become,” 

so thut it would read “any alien whose status is such that he 

can comply with the naturalization laws and thereafter become 

1 5 citizen of the United States,” would not that clear 
up 

Mr. HAYES. It does not need any clearing up. The words 
“eligible to naturalization” have a perfectly well understood 
meaning under the law, and they include the whole process of 
naturalization, and not merely the signing and delivery to the 
alien of a certificate of citizenship. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Tes. 

Mr. GORDON. Is a person 24 years old eligible to be elected 
to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly not. 

Mr. GORDON, Then I do not know how an alien who has 
been here less than the statutory time could be eligible to citizen- 
ship. 

Mr. HAYES. He is eligible to become a naturalized citizen, if 
he is eligible at all, the moment he lands, à 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. The debate on this substitute is exhausted. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, as I understand this propo- 
sition, these words should not be stricken from the bill, and the 
bill should stand exactly as it is now drawn. My understand- 
ing—and I think it is that of every man who has given this 
matter any consideration—is that in this war we have as our 
allies against the German Empire two classes of nations or peo- 
ple. One class are eligible under our law to become citizens of 
this country. The subjects of two of the other countries who 
are our allies in this war are not permitted under our law to 
become citizens of this country. Therefore they should be ex- 
cluded from the provisions of this law, and the word “ eligible” 
in the bill as it now stands protects those people and makes the 
law clear. Therefore I hope no amendment to this section will 
be adopted. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Why should these people be excluded? 

Mr. McKENZIE. As a man who believes in conscription, I 
do not believe in conscripting a man who has not the right to 
have something to say about this Government of ours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask for a vote. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

The amendment was agreéd to. 

Mr. EMERSON. I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. EMERSON: Page 2, line 14, Insert a new para- 
graph as follows ; 

“That any allen who enlists or is drafted into the military or naval 
service of the United States and waives his exemptions, serves his time 
of enlistment, and is honorably discharged, and is at least 21 years of 
age at the time of his discharge, shall, because of such service, become a 


citizen of the United States without complying with any eZ the nat- 
uralization laws, and may vote on his discharge papers.” 


Mr. BURNETT. I make a point of order against that ament- 


ment. 

Mr. EMERSON, I should like to be heard on the point of 
order, : 

The CHAIRMAN. - Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not. It is not germane, and I want to 
say to the gentleman that that is the law now. 
0 The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 

hio. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I want to talk on the point of order. I understand that this 
bill punishes the alien who refuses to comply with our laws 
when he is drafted into the military service of the United States. 
Now, if you can punish a man for refusing to enter the military 
service of the United States, why can you not reward him wheu 
he waives his exemption and enters the military service of the 
United States? I can not see anything inconsistent about it. 
We say to the alien, “If you are drafted and you refuse to re- 
spond, you have got to leave the country and you can not be- 
come a citizen, and you can not do this and many other things.” 


1918. 


Now, if we can do that in this bill, why can we not reward him 
when he does comply? T think we should. If any man ought to 
be rewarded it is the alien who has come here, who enlists in 
the service of the United States, or waives his exemption and 
enters the military or naval service. fights loyally through the 
war and is honorably discharged. He is entitled to all the ud- 
vantages of citizenship and should have it. 

Mr, GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Nr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Why is he entitled to a reward? Is it be- 
cause he is not liable to render military service? Is that why 
you want to reward him? 

Mr. EMERSON. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. GORDON, Why do you want to conscript him, if he is 
not liable? 

. Mr. EMERSON. I say an alien who is willing to fight for 
this country, who enlists voluntarily, who waives his exemption, 
shoulders his musket, and goes to the front and offers his life 
for this country, is as good as any citizen of this country. I am 
willing to take that position, and I am a natural-born citizen; 
my father was, and my ancestors were for hundreds of years; 
but I am willing to accept the man who will shoulder his musket 
as an alien and go to the front and fight for this country. 

If we are going to punish men for not enlisting we should re- 
ward aliens who do enlist or waive their exemptions. I believe 
the alien should do his part in the winning of this war, but I 
believe that the alien who volunteers his services or who waives 
lis exemptions when drafted and enters the military or naval 
service of the United States, serves out his time and is honor- 
ably discharged, is entitled to citizenship. An alien who will 
fight for this country and is willing to die for this country, if 
need be, is entitled to the honor of being an American citizen, 
I know of no greater pledge of loyalty we could ask of an alien 
than to be willing to fight and die for this Republic, in this the 
hour of its greatest crisis, and the allen who is willing to do it 
should be crowned with citizenship. I would set aside all 
obstacles for an alien who would do this and admit him into 
the great brotherhood of American citizens, In my city a great 
many aliens have enlisted or waived their exemptions. I know 
of Jews, Italians, Bohemians, and many other nationalities in 
Cleveland who have enlisted in the military or naval service 
of the United States, and they deserve great credit for doing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The point of 
order is made against this amendment, and after some investi- 
gation by the Chair he finds that the section provides for deny- 
ing citizenship and for deportation, while this amendment pro- 
vide for creating citizens and giving them the right to vote, 
exactly at cross-purposes with the section that it seeks to amend, 
The Chair thinks the point of order should be sustained. The 
amendment is out of order. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

s Amendment offered by Mr. Mecrtrocn: Page 2, line 11, after the 
word “deported.” insert 

“ Provided, That the local draft board shall call for service of such 
aliens liable to military service in the order of thelr original liability 
under the selective draft, and all such shall be called in the same order 
as they would have been called if no claim had been filed for exemp- 
tion on account of alienage.” 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, thousands of aliens have 
already been exempted under the selective-draft law who were 
physically and otherwise qualified because they were aliens. I 
believe if this bill passes these aliens who have been exempted 
should be required to serve in the order that they would have 
been called if they had not filed their original claim for exemp- 
tion under the alienage provisions of the law. This amend- 
ment will accomplish that result. It is somewhat different in 
its language from the amendment I offered on last Wednesday, 
and I believe if this amendment is adopted it will accomplish 
the result I have stated. We should see to it that the intention 
of Congress is made clear and that aliens are called in the 
order of their original liability. While the provision in the 
section giving the President the power to make rules and regu- 
lations may take care of the question in regard to their being 
called, or the order of their being called, yet I believe this 
amendment will make the intention of Congress clear and that 
it should be adopted. I have talked the matter over with the 
chairman of the committee, and I trust that he will see fit to 
7 eheew the views of his committee and himself before this vote 
is taken. : 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the draft law as it now 
Stands confers upon the President and the draft officials the 
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If we get this bill 
through in time, which I have been trying to do—if it gets in 
before the next call is made—I think the power is already 
vested in the Provost Marshal, under the authority of the 


right to make its rules and regulations. 


President, to make this kind of a call. If the call is made, if 
this bill is passed in time, I hope there will be something of 
that kind. There is merit in the proposition of the gentleman 
from Ohio, but if we undertake to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions by which it shall be done I think there is danger of gete 
ting into confusion. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT, Les. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
he does not expect aliens exempted in the first draft to be 
called? 

Mr. BURNETT. They are in the fifth class now, under the 
ruling of the boards, where they claim exemption, but that does 
not divest the boards of the authority to change and put them 
in the first class. Under the provision “that the President is 
hereby authorized to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to enforce the provisions of this section,” I think 
all of that power is included. I think it ought to be left to 
the Provost Marshal to make the rules and regulations by which 
that shall be done.“ 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Does the gentleman say that the board 
has the power not to call those who have been exempted who 
have not been called? 

Mr. BURNETT. It is an automatic power. I sympathize 
with the gentleman's purpose. I voted against conscription, 
Mr. Chairman, but, as it was passed, I believe it is unfair that 
our boys and the naturalized boys of this country should have 
to go off and fight and leave these fellows here to take their 
positions, The speech of the gentleman from Ohio the other 
day along the same line was a good one, as that to-day, and, 
instead of being criticized, as was done by one gentleman, I 
compliment my friend on the able manner in which he pre- 
sented his views. [Applause.] Did I not believe that this mat- 
ter is better provided for in the bill already, I should consent 
8 the amendment which has been submitted by my friend from 

iio. 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman say that the bill as 
it now is will require all aliens to serve, regardless of whether 
or not they were exempted in the first draft? 

Mr. BURNETT. It will require them to waive exemption or 
be deported. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
lowing amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington makes 
the point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] One hundred and three Members present, a 
quorum, and the Clerk will report the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “ possessions,” insert “and shall 
forever be denied the right of acquiring any interest or estate, legal 
or equitable, in any lands within the United States or any of its 
possessions.’ 

Mr. BURNETT. I make a point of order against that. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman reserve his 
point of order? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; I will not. If it has come to a filibuster 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 


<I want to get this bill through. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am not delaying the bill. 
This is not subject to a point of order, it is simply adding an- 
other penalty to the one we already have, and I think it is in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the impression that the 
amendment is in order, but the Chair will hear the gentleman 
from Alabama, : 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, there are two reasons why 
I think it is objectionable and subject to a point of order. In 
the first place it goes outside of the scope of the bill, which 
relates simply to naturalization and deportation, Another 
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thing, it invades the principle of State rights. The States 
alone can control the question of ownership of land, as many of 
the States have done. It seems to me that it is out of order 
in any bill, and is not germane or legitimate for Congress to 


enact such legislation. 
be out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. On second thought the Chair believes that 
the amendment is out of order. Here is an authority in the 
Manual: 

One Individual proposition may not be amended by another indi- 
vidual proposition, even though the two belong to the same class. 

This is adding another penalty to the same class, and the 
Chair holds it out of order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “act” insert “and physically quali- 
fied therefor.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I have always believed and 
still believe that this is not the way in which to get soldiers 
into the Army, by asking the aliens to enlist or else be de- 
ported. It has very much the appearance to me of an attempt 
to further accentuate the labor shortage in this country by 
deporting a lot of available labor, a thing which I believe is 
inimical to the best interests of the country at this time when 
we are facing a shortage in every branch of industry. This 
bill says to aliens, “ If you do not enlist you will be deported.” 
I realize that gentlemen say that it is going to scare the aliens 
into the service. ‘They have provided that any man who is 
liable or subject to the selective draft and does not withdraw 
his exemption shall be deported. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. In a minute. I want to open up my thought 
first. It says that any man who is subject to the selective-draft 
law, defining it, who does not withdraw the exemption shail be 
deported. As a matter of fact thousands of men may be subject 
to the draft law who would not be accepted if they were ex- 
amined for service. We are put in the position of deporting 
possibly thousands of available laborers who never would be 
accepted for service in the Army, no matter whether they with- 
Crew their exemptions or not. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. It simply accentuates the proposition that 
wo are driving labor out of this country at the instance of some 
interest that is anxious to cut down the available supply of 
labor and enhance the price of labor during the present emer- 
gency. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
if he contends that a citizen or alien with only one arm or one 
leg would be subject to the selective-draft law? 

Mr. BORLAND. I understand that every man within the 
qualified ages is subject to the selective-draft law, but whether 
he be accepted for service depends upon the exemption board. 
I do not think there is any doubt about that proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the gentleman observed in the bill that 
the only exemption that the alien is required to withdraw is 
the exemption that he claims on account of being an alien? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is all. 

Mr. LENROOT. And that he has every other exemption 
that a citizen has? 

Mr. BORLAND. He would have all the other exemptions 
under that; but if he does not withdraw the exemption of alien- 
age, the remedy is that he shall be deported, regardless of his 
other exemptions. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, if he withdraws his exemp- 
tion, he then stands precisely as an American who has not that 
same right for exemption? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; he stands exactly as an American 
would who had submitted himself to the draft board ; but suppose 
he does not withdraw his exemption. This law, if it operates as it 
says on its face, will deport him. I realize that the proponents 
of the law insist that they do not mean what the law says; they 
do not mean to deport any labor or drive any labor out of the 
country, or to accentuate the labor shortage on farms or in the 
mines, but I contend that is a necessary operation of their law, 
and the direct operation is not to get soldiers. The direct opera- 
tion of the law is to accentuate the shortage of labor. 

Mr, RAKER. The gentleman will concede that if a man with- 
draws his exemption that he is an alien, and he turns out to 
have one eye or one arm 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, I think I have already answered that 
question. 

Mr. RAKER. 


Certainly in that view of it it would 


He would not be subject to be deported. 


Mr. BORLAND. If an alien withdraws his exemption and 
submits himself to the draft board, and is afterwards rejected 
for other causes, of course he remains here; but suppose he does 
not withdraw his exemption and submits to being deported, 
how have we gained anything by losing that amount of labor? 
I want to ask that question of the gentleman from California, 
How are we gaining anything by driving laborers out of this 
country when we need them in every line of industry? 

Mr. SABATH. How did the gentleman vote on the immigra- 
tion law? . 

Mr. BORLAND. I voted against overriding the President’s 
veto. I voted against any labor shortage. The gentleman and 
I, I think, were right about that. We ought never to have 
driven labor out of the country. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not deem it worth while to 
reply to a speech that is in the interest of letting the alien labor- 
ers stay here and having the American laborer sent to fight. 
Therefore I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That after the expiration o 
act the President of the United Stader e 8 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to draft any alien 
in the United States to form such mental or physical labor on the 

in the manufacturing establishments, or AA enterprises in the 
United States as he may deem necessary or proper: Provided, That the 
President may exempt from the draft authorized by this section such 
individuals or classes of aliens as he may believe for the best interests 
of the United States: Provided further, That the ses of carryin; 


the expen 
out the provisions of this section shall be 
et eae paid out of the Treasury o 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, to strike out section 2. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
section 3 be renumbered section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that its consideration be postponed until February 27. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that motion is not in order at his time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this is a preferential 
motion. The question is on the motion that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word on 
this motion, in favor of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the motion is not debatable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is debatable, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is it ever in order for the Committee of the 
Whole House to instruct the House what to do? 

Mr. DENT. This is a mere recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in order for the committee to rise and 
make a recommendation to the House. 

Mr. DENT. And that is all there is to this motion. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, if this motion prevails, then 
it up to the House whether it will consider the recommenda- 
tion 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point of 
order—— 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. I make the further point of order that this 
motion has previously been made in the committee and defeated, 
and it is not in order to renew a motion that has already been 
acted upon by the committee, 

Mr. DENT. In reply to that, Mr. Chairman, it has not been 
made to-day. The rule provides that it can not be made on the 
same day. This motion was made last Wednesday, but it has 
not been made to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the suggestion I 
would say that this motion was made upon a Calendar Wednes- 
day, and that this is a continuation of that Calendar Wednes- 
day that was started last week 

Mr. FLOOD. No; it is not. It is two Calendar Wednesdays. 

Mr. WALSH. And that it is not a separate Calendar Wednes- 
day. 

Mr. FLOOD. 


The Chair has ruled, as I understand it. 
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Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I was going to cite the 
Chair to the ruling to which attention has been called, where 
it says: 

e $ r, o ne 
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the same stage of the question. 

This is not the same day or the same stage of the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair understands that. The Chair 
understands, too, that a different rule has been applied upon 
rather a similar question, that is the question of consideration 
on Calendar Wednesday, and that two motions of that sort may 
be made to that question. The Chair is of the impression that 
this point of order should be overruled. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that no debate is in order on this motion. 

Mr. FLOOD. The Chair has ruled on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Decisions under the rule provide that this 
motion may be debated to a limited extent, but the debate must 
be confined to the advisability of postponing only. The merits 
of the bill can not be discussed. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this motion now close. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BURNETT. No; he has not, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia has the 
floor. When he surrenders the floor the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Alabama to make that motion, but the gentle- 
man from Virginia now has the floor. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to argue this motion. I 
think it should prevail, and in support of it I desire to read a 
letter addressed this morning by the Secretary of State to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT], which I read with the 
consent of the gentleman from Alabama: 

Frervary 13, 1918. 


Hon. Jonx L, RURNETT, 
House of Representatires. 


My Dear Mr. BURNETT: Referring to House bill H. R. 5667, provid- 
ing for refusal of citizenship in the United States or compulsory de- 
portation of subjects of our co-belligerents who do not submit to com- 
pulsory military service in this country, I wish to state to you formally 
what I have said to you orally on previous occasions that the passage 
of this bitl or its consideration at the present time by either House 
of Congress will interfer seriously with the progress of negotiations 
looking to the conclusion of conscription conventions with the entente 

wers. We are on the point of signing such conventions with Great 
Britain and Canada, and negotiations with Italy and France and otber 
countries are proceeding rapidly. As the proposen conventions will 
attain by agreement with the powers the object of this bill without 
violation of treaties now in force and without subjecting their subjects 
to treatment which they can not but regard as harsh and unbecoming 
a country aligned with them in the present war, I would regard it as 
unfortunate if the negotiations were suspended or nullified by tbe pas- 
sage of the bill mentioned. 

I have, therefore, no other course open to me, as you know, but to 
ask you as chairman of the committee in charge of the bill to request 
suspension of consideration of this measure by the House for a short 
time In order that the outcome of the present negotiations with the 
entente powers may be determined. As we both have the same object 
in view, I am sure you will feel disposed to cooperate with me and 
with the Government in accomplishing it. if ssible, in the manner 
which the President and the Senate have a upon as appropriate. 

Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me that in the important in- 
ternational situation presented by this letter when the Secre- 
tary of State, who is negotinting at this minute treaties with 
our cobelligerents which cover the purposes of this bill, tells the 
House that the passuge of this bill to-day would interfere with, 
if not nullify, these negotiations there should not be any hesi- 
tancy on the part of the House to vote for this motion. Now, 
those of us who have talked to the Secretary of State—and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] is one of them—know 
how earnestly he feels about this matter and know how the 
entire State Department feel about it and how the representa- 
tive of the War Department, who was in conference with us 
this morning, feels. 

What the Secretary of State asked was a delay of two weeks, 
within which time negotiations could be concluded or put in 
stch process of conclusion that the Members of the House 
would be satisfied that satisfactory conventions would be ar- 
ranged with our cobelligerents. What we propose to do here 
if we pass this bill to-day is to deny the request of an execu- 
tive department of this Government that is handling this deli- 
cute and important question, nullify the power of this depart- 
ment to accomplish the purposes of this bill in an orderly and 
friendly way, and deny a request for only two weeks’ delay. 
No Member can justify his action in voting against this motion. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? J 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. May I state to the gentleman from Virginia and 
to the committee that there is no notion on the part of the 
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War Department to call the next draft within the next two 
weeks; that the draft that has been called is simply those men 
who were in the first draft, and the second draft would cer- 
tainly not be called for some time hence; and it can not possibly 
do any harm to postpone. 

Mr. FLOOD. Possibly it will not be called before May or 
June and there will be ample time, if these negotiations fail, 
for this House to take up this bill two weeks from now and 
pass it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the gentleman aware that under the 
rules of the House if this postponement prevails we can not 
consider this matter on Calendar Wednesday two weeks from 
to-day? 

Mr. FLOOD. The suggestion was made to the gentleman 
from Alabama that unanimous consent be asked for that, and, 
failing in that, we can get a rule. This House is master of its 
proceedings, and no rule can make it do wrong when it wishes 
to do right. 

Mr. WALSH. This has nothing to do with the question of 
postponement. Under the rules of the House, as the gentleman 
is aware, if postponement prevails, it could not be considered 
two weeks from to-day. 

Mr. FLOOD. There would be no trouble in the world in 
getting unanimous consent of this House if this reasonable 
request of the State Department is granted 

Mr. WALSH. That has nothing to do with the question of 
postponement. 

Mr. FLOOD, I said there would be no trouble in getting 
unanimous consent to take it up two weeks from now. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. That would be the action 
of the House to postpone it to a day certain for considera- 
tion 

Mr. LENROOT. We have no power to do it in committee 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. If the House accepts the 
action of the committee—— 

Mr. WALSH. But we can not, as far as the rules of the 
House apply. 

Mr. FLOOD. We can suspend the rules by a two-thirds vote, 
or we can get a rule. Do not becloud an international question 
with parliamentary objection. e 

Mr. WALSH. This is not a motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. FLOOD. There will be no difficulty in getting unani- 
mous consent of this House or a two-thirds vote of this House 
to take up this proposition two weeks from now, aud if there 
is we can get a rule. This reasonable request of the State De- 
partment should be granted. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentleman y‘eld? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; I can not yield. 

Here we are asked to pass a bill to-day that the legal ad- 
visors of the State Department and the Secretary of Stute tell 
us is in violation of the treaties with two of our cobelligerents. 
We are asked to do it without very much consideration, be- 
cause this bill is not a well-considered measure. The second 
section of it has just been stricken out on a motion of its 
patron, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnert], and it 
was only discussed here a few minutes on last Wednesday. 
Now, we are asked to violate treaties; we are asked to violate 
the principles of international law, that great body of laws 
Which have grown up among civilized nations through the 
centuries, and for the upholding of which we are engaged in 
this great war; we are asked to violate the usages thut have 
always existed between friendly nations in regard te the con- 
scription of their respective nationals—all that Members muy 
not postpone for two weeks an opportunity to cast a popular 
vote. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. RUCKER. Can the gentleman inform the committee. if 
it is proper to do so, if the Secretary of State believes that these 
negotiations will be completed within two weeks? 8 

Mr. FLOOD. The Secretary of State said this—and if I am 
not correct I will ask the gentlemen who were at the State 
Department with me to correct me—that the basis of these 
treaties was the British treaty. The Canadian treaty has abso- 
lutely been concluded, and in the British treaty there were a 
few words they had to adjust, and which they understood from 
a communication they had last night would be adjusted. The 
new British ambassador is here, and they are sat’sfied the 
British treaty will be concluded in a day or two. That will be 
the basis of all the treaties. The Secretary of State said he 
did not anticipate any trouble with Italy; that Italy and France 
were willing to enter into these conventions. He wanted to 
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of the others; and while he did not say that he could get it 
through in two weeks, he did say that the negotiations had pro- 
ceeded so far that he thought he could satisfy the gentlemen in 
that length of time; that they would be successfully concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Can the gentleman inform us if the purpose 
of the proposed treaty will be to enable us to draft these men? 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. In other words; we will by this treaty obtain 
permission from the other countries to draft their subjects? 

Mr. FLOOD: 'Their-nat‘onals, within the ages of their draft 
Jaw, and not between the ages of our draft law, will be drafted 
into our Army by their consent, aud there will be no friction 
between the enemies of Germany. The draft laws of our allies 
run to 40 and 45 years of age. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The Chair 
has already ruled that the discussion of this motion to post- 
pone is confined: to narrow- limits, and that it is not in order 
to discuss treaties and date of the next draft but to oppose 
this legislation on its merits. It should be -onfined to post- 
ponement. 

Mr. FLOOD. T will observe the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia will confine 
himself to the narrow limits of postponement. 

Mr. MADDIE). Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, 

Mr. MADDEN. If we: postpone action on the bill that is 
pending before the House, and the Secretary of State is able 
to conclude the negotiations that are now pending between 
other countries and this country, will these negctiations when 
completed cover the conditions- that are sought to be arrived 
at through this legislation? 

Mr. FLOOD, Oh, absolutely. 
world about that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then there ought not to be any question 
about the postponement. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think so. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The gentleman has confidently said that 
there will be no trouble about receiving unanimous consent for 
the considerntion of this bill later: Is the gentlemun aware 
that there are many rien on this floor who are absolutely op- 
posed to the drafting: of aliens? 

Mr. FLOOD, I do not chink: they will object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is not the -bject to give 
the State Department an opportunity to conclude these treaties 
without being knocked: down by one branch of the Congress? 

Mr. FLOOD. The Secretary of State says it will be inter- 
fered witk in its negotintions: And how can Congress justify 
itself when‘an executive department of the Government says 
to you thut the passage of this bill to-day may nullify the 
negotiations that are being carried on, and which within a few 
weeks will be concluded, by which these aliens may be drafted 
into the Army? And you propose: to-day to nullify negotiations 
and pass this law. which, if you do pass, a representative of 
the War Department stated to us, could not be effective because 
it was not workable: 

Mr. RUCKER. Wilk the gentlemun yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes 

Mr. RUCKER. In the ordinary course, how long does: the 
gentleman think it would iake to decide it? 

Mr. FLOOD, The statement is made in this letter here that 
if either House of Congress passes: this bill 

Mr. RUCKER.. Would the proponents of this bill gain any- 
thing in point of time by passing it to-day? 

Mr. FLOOD: I do not think so. I do not believe the Senate 
would pass it In that time. I hope it would not pass it at all. 
I believe it would stand by our treaties. 

Mr. RUCKER. It seems to me that our duty is very clear. 
Mr. FLOOD. I think so, too. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to inquire if these negotiations 
were commenced before this bill was drafted and had come be- 
fore the House? 

Mr. FLOOD. 


There is no question in the 


I am not prepared to answer that, but I sup- 


pose so. I know they were begun last fall, whether before this 


bill—— 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry: 

Mr. WALSH. It was before this bill was up here? 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Froon] discussing this motion under the five-minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The gentleman from Virginia has 
the floor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if T vote for 
postponement. will I be voting to sustain the administration or 
will I be opposing it? 
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Mr. FLOOD. You will be-voting to sustain the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
administration. 

Mr. WALSH Mr. Chairman, I rise toa point of order that 
this is not in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman. F did not get to hear all this 
letter read. Does the letter state tnt if either House takes 
action on this matter now it will embarrass and hamper the 
udminixtration in the treaty negotiations thyt eve now pending? 

Mr. FLOOD. It says it will probably nulig Ks efforts; it 
will nat only embarrass. the administration bet uudlify its 
eflorts if either House takes action. [Cries ef Vote!“ 
Vote!“ 

Mr. BURNETT und Mr. WALSH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Vi- eima ~ield 
the floor? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. BURNETT. I want to know how long the gentleman s 
going to speak. I want to reply to him. 

Mr. FLOOD. I was going to answer any questions that mf7hft 
be asked of me. 

Now, gentlemen, this is n simple request. 
not kill this bill. Postponement is asked 

Mr. FARR. For how long? 

Mr. FLOOD. For two weeks. in which we might conclude 
negotintions begun months-ago with our cobelligerents. 

Mr. BURNETT. If they do not do it, will the gentleman then 
withdraw his objection to this bill? 


Then I will vote to sustain the 


This motion does 


Mr. FLOOD, I will, at the end of two weeks, withdraw my 
objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. If they do not conclude negotiations with 
whom? 


Mr. FLOOD. Here within two weeks, if the gentleman from 
Alabama desires to bring this bill up again, T do not care with 
whom they have concluded negotiations and with whom they 
have not concluded negotiations, I will raise no objection to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman eee to it with the Rogers 
amendment on it? 

Mr. FLOOD. Two weeks from now? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will not vote for the bill without the Rogers 
amendment. I will not vote for a bill that violates a.trenty, but 
beyond voting against it I will not oppose the bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. How does the gentleman know that this is 
not putting this bill out of court?) What assurance cun he give 
that on this date two weeks-hence—our day expires to-day—what 
assurance can he give to this House that two weeks from to-day 
the point of order will not be made that we are not in order? 

Mr. FLOOD. I see before me gentlemen who are opposed to 
this bill from every staudpoint, some opposed: to it on principle. 
I will say here, facing these gentlemen, thut I do not think there 
will be objection to unanimous consent; and if there is, a rule 
aa be brought in two weeks from now making this bill in, 
order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If we withdraw this bill. now 
and go into the House. consent to a unanimous request can be 
given. We can try it out in the House. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman agree to so amend his 
motion that it will specify that on that day it shall be con- 
sidered? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That would not do any good 
at all. You could not by any action in the committee give to 
the committee on Calendar Wednesday any right that the 
rules say they can not enjoy, but we can try it out in the House. 

Mr. FLOOD. We can come back into the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginin yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr: FLOOD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McKENZIE: Mr. Chairman, I just simply wish to sug- 
gest as my thought to the gentleman from Virginia. and the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Bugnerr] that it would be 
wise. in order to get a settlement of this question and to protect 
those of us whe favor this bill, to move that the committee do 
now rise and go into the House und make this agreement. and 
then we will understand that if it is an agreement it will be 
binding. 

Mr. FLOOD. It is practically the same thing. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Otherwise an agreement in this committee 
will have no effect when we get into the Hause. I suggest that 
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that be done for the protection of those of us who would like to 
see this bill enacted into law. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
committee, 

Mr. FLOOD. I will make this suggestion: That the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Dent] withdraw his motion, with the 
understanding that when we come back into Committee of the 
Whole his suggestion will be carried out, 

Mr. KITCHIN. If they can come to an agreement. 

Mr. FLOOD. I suggest that the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Bunxzrr move that the committee rise now. 

Mr. WALSH. I will not agree to it. 

Mr. FLOOD. I suggest that the gentleman move that the 
committee rise now, and that we reach an agreement that the 
matter shall be taken up two weeks from now. Let us make 
the agreement in the House, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the motion to postpone been withdrawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been proposed to be withdrawn. 
There has been no objection to its being withdrawn. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to submit a preferential motion. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous consent 
temporarily to withdrawn my motion in view of the motion that 
my colleague from Alabama [Mr. Burnetr] will make. I ask 
for that now. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
asks unanimous consent to withdraw his motion. 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. i 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. DOWELL demanded a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 91, noes 26. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. Russert, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5667) 
to provide for the deportation of certain aliens, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, under the statements made a 
few moments ago it was thought by a majority of the House 
that this matter should be postponed, without losing its prefer- 
ential position, for two weeks. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be made a special order for to-day two weeks 
hence, svperseding Calendar Wednesday and all business on 
that day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be postponed until two weeks from 
to-day, and that it be made a special order for that day, to 
take precedence of the regular Calendar Wednesday business. 
The Chair will state that if they get through with this bill on 
that day we will go on with the calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama a question. Be- 
fore I ask it I want to state that I have no objection to the 
consideration of the bill on the date that he sets, or upon any 
other day when it may be properly reached; but I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Alabama if he would not be willing 
to consent to postpone the bill until two weeks from to-day, 
and then, in case the Secretary of State finds himself unable to 
complete the negotiations that are now pending, and he is will- 
ing to assure the House that one additional week will enable 
him to complete these negotiations, whether the gentleman 
would not be willing to postpone it another week? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. No! 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I could not agree to that. 
The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs is so certain 
that something will be done at once that he has stated to the 
House that he will withdraw his objection to the consideration 
of the bill at that time unless something is done. Now, if there 
was probably going to be another postponement I would not 
agree to this one. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 


There can be no agreement in 


The zentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] 
Is there ob- 


stated two weeks ago that there would be no unneeessary delay ; 
that the agreements had been concluded with Great Britain and 
with Canada, and that they should be concluded with France 
and Italy within a short time. Yet we find to-day that they have 
not been concluded with Great Britain and Canada 

Mr. FLOOD. They have been concluded. 

Mr. BURNETT. They have not been signed, and I will not 
agree to anything except to a postponement until Wednesday 
two weeks. 

Mr. MASON. I rise fo make a parliamentary inquiry, and 
beg leave to make a suggestion to the gentleman asking unani- 
mous consent. I think the Chair intimated that if two weeks 
from to-day the bill is not concluded it will then be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman did not understand what 
the Chair said. The Chair said that if this request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama prevails, and two weeks from to-day we 
get through with this bill before the adjournment of the House, 
we will proceed with the regular Calendar Wednesday business. 

Mr. DUPRE. May I make a suggestion to the gentleman from 
Alabama that may help to clarify the situation? 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. 

Mr. DUPRE. My suggestion is that the gentleman amend his 
request so as to get unanimous consent that this matter go over 
until Thursday, February 28, which would be only one day 
longer, and thereby eliminate the violation of the privileges of 
Calendar Wednesday. It seems to me that should help the 
situation. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama aecept 
that suggestion? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bur- 
NETT] asks unanimous consent that this bill be postponed until 
two weeks from to-day. that it be made the special order for 
that day, shutting out the business of Calendar Wednesday, as 
far as it goes, 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object. I should like to 
ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, to 
state what new reasons were given him. in addition to those 
given when the motion was made to postpone this before, which 
impel him to ask now for a postponement, 

Mr. FLOOD. Regular order! 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I have very serious doubts 
about the State Department being any further along two weeks 
from to-day than they are now, but it seems to me after the 
receipt of that letter read by the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs [Mr. Froop], and the expressions that I get 
now from the House, to be the opinion of a majority of the 
House that this last chance ought to be given. They have been 
promising fer six months, it is true. Now, we are giving them 
a last clear chance; and as to getting through on Wednesday, 
I think if gentlemen will stay here and vote, we will get through 
with it. because we will start in fresh and we will have that 
whole day, and I hope Members will agree to that. I have no 
pride of authorship in this bill, but I do not want to see the 
time come, next May or at any other time, when our boys will 
be ealled and these fellows sitting back here taking their jobs 
and refusing to fight with them. [Applause.} If the State 
Department can accomplish the same purpose, then I have no 
objection to their doing it, and I would rather they would. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I should like te 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization if he has received any assurances, personally or 
directly, from the Secretary of State in addition to the infor- 
mation contained in the letter read by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Froop}]? 

Mr. BURNETT. I was at the office of the Secretary of State 
this morning, and I want to say that no additional assurances 
were given me except those contained in that letter, as I recol- 


ect. 3 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. What would be the status of 
the bill if it should not be concluded and passed two weeks 
from to-day? Would the bill come up for consideration on the 
following day, Thursday? 

The SPEAKER. According to the terms of this request, it 
would not. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I understand that if this goes over for 
two weeks, and is not concluded on Calendar Wednesday, that will 
be the end of it, The inquiry which I desire te prepeund is 
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this: If the gentleman from Alabama should amend his request 
for unanimous consent by asking that it go over until Thursday, 
two weeks, the 28th, and if it is not finished on that day what 
will be the status of it on the day following? 

The SPEAKER. It would be up in the air. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. | In what way? 

The SPEAKER. Because if the bill was not finished on 
Thursday, unléss made a continuing order, then whoever had 
business on Friday morning would get that business consid- 
ered. : 

Mr. KINCHELOE. In order to make it a continuing order 
would it take a request at that time? 

The SPEAKER. Of course it would, or you can make it 
now if you want to make it a continuing order. 

Mr. BURNETT. I modify the request by asking that it be 
made a continuing order until finished. My request is that it 
be postponed until two weeks from to-day, and that it then be 
made the continuing order until disposed of. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be postponed until two 
weeks from to-day—Calendar Wednesday, February 27—and 
made the special order for that day, to the exclusion of the 
regular business upon that Wednesday call as far as it goes; 
that if it is not finished on Wednesday it be the continuing 
order until disposed of, and that if it is finished on Wednesday, 
then that the House take up the regular Calendar Wednesday 
business for the remainder of that day. 

Mr. BURNETT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. As I understand, the bill will be taken up 
at the point where we leave off to-day? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will call the committees. 

. When the Committee on the Library was called, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up House joint resolu- 
tion No. 70, “ authorizing the erection on the public grounds in 
the city of Washington, D. C., of a statue of James Buchanan, 
a former President of the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: . 

Resolved, etc., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, be, 
and he is hereby. authorized and directed to grant permission to the 
trustees p Baai in the will of Mrs, Harriét Lane Johnston for the 
erection of a memorial to James Buchanan, a former President of the 
United States, on public grounds of the United States in the city of 
Washington, D. C., in the southern portion of Meridian Hill Park, be- 
tween Fifteenth, Sixteenth, W, and Euclid Streets NW.: Provided, That 
the design and location of said memorial and the plan for the treatment 
of the grounds conuected with its site shall be approved by the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, and that the United States shall be put to no 
expense in or by the erection of said memorial. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of considera- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts raises 
the question of consideration. The question is, Will the Jouse 
vote to consider the bill? 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WALSH) there were—ayes 48, noes 42. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point that no quorum is present, and evidently there is not. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The vote is on the question of consideration? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; those in favor of considering the House 
joint resolution will, when their names are called, answer “ aye,” 
= those opposed will answer “no.” The Clerk will cfll the 
roll. ; 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 213, nays 127, 
not voting 88, as follows: 


YEAS—213. 
Alexander Brodbeck Chandler, Okla. Dewalt 
Aswell Browning Clark, Pa. Dickinson 
Ayres Buchanan Cla ol Dies 
Bacharach Burnett Coady Din 
Bankhead Butler Collier Dixon 
Barkley Byrnes, S. C. Connally, Tex. Dominick 
Barnhart Byrns, Tenn. Connelly, Kans. ling 
Benkes Campbell, Pa. Costello Doremus 
Bell Candler, Miss Cox Doughton 
Beshlin Cannon Crago rane 
Black Cantrill Crisp Dupré 
Blanton Caraway Darrow Ea 
Booher Carew Decker Eagle 
Borland rlin Dent Elston 
Brand Carter, Okla. Denton Evans 


Gallagher 
Gal 


Garland 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Glass 

Glynn 
Goodwin, Ark. 


Hamilton, Mich. 


Hamlin 
* 
Harrison, Miss. 
Iarrison, Va. 
Hayden 
Hayes 

Heaton 

Hetin 

Helm 

Hensley 

Hicks 
Hiliara 
Holland 
Houston 

Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys 


Anderson 
Baer 
Bland 
Bowers 
Browne 
Burroughs 


Campbell, Kans. 


Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Currie, Mich. 
Dale, Vt. 
Dallinger 
Davis 
Denison 
Dillon 
Doolittle 
Dowell 
Dunn 

Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Emerson 


Esch 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairfield 
Fordney 

Foss 

Francis 

Frear 

Freeman 


Brumbaugh 
Caldwell 
Capstick 
Carter, Mass. 
Chandler, N. Y. 


Dempsey 
Drukker 
Dyer 


Igoe Morgan all 
Ireland Morin Smith, C. B. 
Jacoway Mudd Smith, T. F. 
Johnson, Ky. Neely Snook 
Jones, Tex. Nicholls, S. C. Sten 
Jones, Va. olan Steele 
Kehoe Oldfield Stephens, Nebr, 
Kennedy, R. I. Oliver, Ala Stevenson 
Kettner Oliver, N. Y. Sumners 
Key, Ohio rne Swift 
Kiess, Pa. Overmyer Tague 
Kincheloe Overstreet T tt 
Kitchin 8 Taylor, Ark. 
Knutson Par Taylor, Colo. 
Kreider Parker, N. J. Thomas 
Langley Phelan Tillman 
arsen Polk Treadway 
Lazaro Porter Van Dyke 
Lee, Ga Pou Venable 
Lesher Quin Vinson 
Lever Raker Walker 
Linthicum Rayburn Walton 
pittiepage eed Watkins 
Lobec Robbins Watson, Va. 
London Romjue eaver 
Lonergan Rose Webb 
Lunn Rouse Welling 
McAndrews Rowe yelty 
McClintic Rowland Williams 
McKeown Rubey Wilson, La. 
McKinle Russell Wilson, Tex. 
McLaughlin, Pa. Sears ngo 
McLemore Sells i: 
Mansfield Sherwood Wright 
Martin Shouse Young, Tex, 
Mason Sims Zihlman 
Mays Sisson 
Miller, Wash. Slayden 
Moon Slemp 
NAYS—127. 2 
French Lufkin Scott, Mich. 
Fuller, III. Lundeen Shackleford 
Fuller, Mass. McArthur Shallenberger 
Gillett McCulloch Siegel 
Good McFadden Sinnott 
Graham, III. McKenzie Sloan 
Graham, Pa. McLaughlin, Mich Smith, Idaho 
Green, Iowa Madden Snell 
Greene, Mass. Mapes Stafford 
Greene, Vt. Meeker Steenerson 
Hadley Merritt Stiness 
Haugen Mondell Sweet 
Hawley Moores, Ind. Switzer 
Sereg ott Temple 
Huddleston Nelson Templeton 
Hull, Iowa Nichols, Mich. Thompson 
Husted Norton Timberlake 
Hutchinson Paige Tinkham 
James Parker, N. Y. Towner 
Johnson, Wash. Peters Vestal 
Juul Powers Volstead 
Kearns Purrell Waldow 
Keating Ramsey Walsh 
Kelly, Pa. Ramseyer ason 
Kennedy, Iowa Rankin Wheeler 
Kinkaid Reavis White, Me. 
Kraus Roberts Wilson, III. 
La Follette Rogers Wood, Ind. 
Lehlbach Sanders, Ind. Woods, Iowa 
Lenroot Sanford Woodyard 
Little Schall Young, N. Dal. 
Longworth Scott, Iowa 
NOT VOTING—SS8. 
Edmonds LaGuardia Sanders, La. 
Estopinal Lea, Cal, Sanders, N. T, 
Fairchild, G. W. McCormick Saunders, Va. 
Fess Magee Scott, Pa. 
Flynn Maher Scull 
Focht Mann Sherley 
Godwin, N. C. Miller, Minn, Smith, Mich. 
all ontague nyder 
Gray, Ala. Moore, Pa. Stedman 
Gray, N. J. Olney Stephens, Miss, 
Hamilton, N. Y. O'’Shaunessy Sterling, III. 
Haskell Platt Sterling, Pa. 
Hastings Pratt Strong 
Heintz Price Sullivan 
Helvering Ragsdale Tilson 
Hollingsworth Rainey are 
Hood Randall Voigt 
Howard Riordan Ward 
Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson Watson, Pa. 
Kahn Rodenberg Whaley 
Kelley, Mich. Rucker White, Ohio 
King Sabath Winslow 


The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana with Mr. MAGEE. 
Mr. Alatox with Mr. STRONG. 


Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. RAdGspALe with Mr. McCormick. 
Mr. Scutty with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Mr. STEDMAN with Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Mr. WIIsON of Louisiana with Mr. GEORGE W. FARMCHILD. 


Mr. FLYNN with Mr. HEIN Tz. 


Mr. Montague with Mr. RopENBERG, 


So the House voted to consider the resolution. 


Wisi 


Mr. ASHBROOK with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts. 
Mr Brackuox with Mr. CHANDLER of New Tork. 
Mr. BruwpaveH with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. Cramton, 

Mr. Cnonch with Mr. DEMPSEY, 

Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. Curry of Californin. 
Mr. Chark of Florida with Mr. DYER. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. Estoprnarn with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. Fess. 

Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. BRITTEN, ` 
Hastixos with Mr. Foczr. 

. Hetvertne with Mr. COPLEY. 

. Hoop with Mr. Goopatt. 

. Lea of California with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mann with Mr. Kann. 

. OLNEY with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

. O’SHaunessy with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, 

. Prick with Mr. Moonk of Pennsylvania. 

„ Howarp with Mr. HaxıLroxN of New York. 

„ Ramey with Mr. Kına. 

Ranvpatr with Mr. PLATT. 

„ Ropryson with Mr. Pratt. 

. RUCKER with Mr. Sanvers of New York. 

. Sanarn with Mr. HASKELL. 

. SAUNDERS of Virginia with Mr. Sarre of Michigan, 
. SHERLEY with Mr. Snyper. 

. STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 
. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. Tinson, 
SULLIVAN with Mr. WARD. 

WHALEY with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Warre of Ohio with Mr. Wrnstow. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present. the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The House will automatically resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Spenker, I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to submit that this bill is 
erroneously on the Union Calendar. It involves no charge 
whatsoever on the Treasury. It is merely an authorization to 
confer upon the Chief of Engineers the right to accept a statue 
that is to be donated by trustees under the will of one Mrs, 
Harriet Lane Johnson. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is overruled. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky {Mr. JoHnson] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. JOHNSON of 
Kentucky in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 70 car the erection on the public 


grounds in the city of Washington. D. of a statue of James Bu- 
chanan, a former President of the United States. 


Resolved, ctc., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to grant permission to the 
trustees designated in the will of Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston for the 
erection of a memorial to James Buchanan, a former President of the 
United States, on public grounds of the United States in the city of 
Washington, D. C, in the southern portion of Meridian Hill Park. be- 
tween Fifteenth, Sixteenth, W. and Euclid Streets NW.: Provided That 
the design and location of sma memorial and the plan for the treatment 
of the grounds connected with its site shall be approved by the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, and that the United States be put to no expense 
in or by the erection of said memorial, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, this resolution proposes to 
permit the erection in the city of Washington of a stutue to 
the memory of James Buchanan, who was the fifteenth President 
of the United States. For that purpose his niece, Harriet Lane 
Johnston, provided in her will the sum of $100,000, Mrs. John- 
ston was President Buchanan's housekeeper while he was in 
the White House, and, I am told, made a very gracious lady of 
the White House and dispensed its hospitalities In a charming 
way. That sum of $100.000 has accumulated until now it Is 
about $130,000 or $135,000. The Government of the United 
States is to be at no expense. The design of the monument 
must be acceptable to the Commission of Fine Arts, and the 
monument will be located in the city of Washington. Those 
are the terms of the resolution. I personally think it would be 
an ungracious thing for us to reject this offer on the part of this 
lady. I have talked to the members of the Commission of Fine 
Arts about it, and the designs submitted already indicate a 
high degree of artistic excellence. I would like to have the 
House agree to this unanimously as an act of grace. It costs 
us nothing. Some gentlemen in the House have informed me 


that they voted against its considerartion because they thought 
it was costing the taxpayers of the country $100,000, and that 
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this was not an opportune moment for indulgence in expendi- 
tures of that kind. Their reasoning is perfectly sound. If 
that had been the case, I would have been with them and would 
have voted against its consideration, but that is not true. It 
does not cost us a cent. } 


It is guarded in every possible way to secure a work of art, 
and I hope that the House will by a practically unanimous 
Pts permit the erection of this statue under the conditions laid 

own, = 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The gentleman states that this does not cost 
the Government a cent. It is true, ‘however, that the Govern- 
ment allots a location on public grounds for the erection of a 
statue to former President Buchanan, which plot of ground 
might be occupied by a statue of some more distinguished citi- 
zen, some one who had rendered distinguished services to the 
country. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am not willing to discuss 
the politics of the period before 1860 with the gentleman. I 
think the effort to make politics out of this is an unfortunate 
thing. I think it would be an ungracious thing ‘to refuse to 
accept this monument because Mr. Buchanan happened to be a 
Democratic President in trying times in the history of the coun- 
try. It does not cost the Government anything, and if it is a 
work of art it will help to decorate the grounds and make them 
2 3 to the eye of the residents and visitors to the 

pital. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the Gentleman yield fur- 
ther? s 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman speaks of an act ef grace. He, 
I assume, means an act of grace to the heirs or descendants of 
the former President? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Perhaps I chose my words unfortunately. 
I think it is due to the memory of the gracious lady who pre- 
sided over the White House, and I think it is due to the fact 
that the polities of that period have gone into the past forever, 
I hope, that at this time when Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans are doing their duty in the trenches in this great war, and 
I dare say there is no question of politics or previous political 
afliliations considered by the men who command them or ‘by the 
men themselves. Within the last 10 days more than 25 young 
men from my district have been aboard a ship of war and in 
serious peril of their lives, and more than a dozen of ‘them 
have lost their lives in going abroad to fight the battles of this 
country. Every one of them was a Democrat, and would you 
vote to refuse to recognize that service because of the fact that 
they are Democrats? 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman upon that argument and 
the statement that he is making wish to put this in the class of 
war measures? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH, Will the gentleman, without touching upon the 
politics of the situation in any way, briefly inform the commit- 
tee what distinguished service this former President of the 
United States rendered to his country? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not intend to oceupy the time of the 
House by doing any such thing as that, but I shall refer the 
gentleman to the works of Jeremiah Black, one of the greatest 
and most eminent lawyers in the country, one of the greatest 
and most eminent patriots the country has ever had, and I dare 
say the gentleman will find a vast amount of information in 
them, I yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from 
Maryland IMr. LINTHICUM }. ~ 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman does 
that I desire te ask him a question. I am the head of a com- 
mission to build a monument in my district. In taking the mat- 
ter up and investigating it we were informed ‘that it was an 
inopportune time to erect structures of that kind, that labor 
thut would be employed in getting out the stone and transport- 
ing material ought to be used in war activities, and we were 
discouraged. I want to ask the gentleman if he has made any 
investigation to find whether it would be practicable to do 
this thing at this time? I ask for information. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. As a matter of fact, I think it will not be 
done right now. I doubt if it is ever done during the period 
of the war. I think it will be delayed if there is any competi- 
tion found in the labor market. I am sure it will be. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I was anxious to know whether the gentle- 
man had investigated in reference to that, because we meet 
that situation. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland, 
whose bill it fs. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time? 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. Whatever time at my disposal he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has used five 
minutes, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, For how long? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifty-five minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there is very little I can add to what the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Staypen] has said. This is a reso- 
lution to provide in the city of Washington a site for the erec- 
tion of a monument to James Buchanan, a former President 
of the United States. The money has been provided by the 
will of Harriet Lane Johnston, his niece, the lady of the White 
House during his administration, who presided with great dis- 
tinction and with the love and admiration of all. This money 
was provided first to erect a stone at the birthplace of Mr. 
Buchanan in Stony Batter, near Mercersburg, Pa. That has 
been done out of the income from the money. 

There is now in hand sufficient to erect a monument to cost 
$100,000, the sum mentioned in her will. It is left to the Fine 
Arts Commission to select the design of the monument and ap- 
prove the work. That commission says that they have already 
inspected the design which is in contemplation and have prac- 
tically given it their approval. They have not yet settled upon 
a site, though it is their intention or their idea to place it in 
Meridian Park, and I understand there is to be a large basin in 
front of the monument to the memory of some other person. 
The control of the entire matter is absolutely left in the hands 
of the Commission of Fine Arts, and nothing can be done without 
their consent. The money is to come out of the Harriet Lane 
Johnston estate, and the Government is put to no expense what- 
ever, unless you construe the site as such, as maintained by the 
gentleman from, Massachusetts [Mr. WaIs HJ. Meridian Hill 
Park, as we know, will be an ideal location, and if that is 
selected it will be a splendid place for this monument. There 
is not much I can say, and if I should attempt to tell this body 
of distinguished gentlemen of the works of James Buchanan, of 
what he accomplished, it seems to me it would be like carrying 
coals to Newcastle. 

Mr. Chairman. I appreciate, however, that there is to-day 

among the public a widely accepted opinion hostile to the mem- 
ory of President Buchanan. I also appreciate that the task of 
correcting that opinion is a formidable one, yet I would feel 
recreant to my duty and to truth itself if I did not now raise my 
voice in protest against a grave wrong done an honorable gen- 
tleman. 
Tue history of the period preceding the Civil War, as it now 
stands written, is all too highly colored by the passions and 
prejudices of that period. It is not to be compared with the 
history of the great conflict itself, for the history of the latter 
has been made just by a more critical study and by the apprecia- 
tion of warriors who meet foemen worthy of their steel. Little 
is said now of James Buchanan prior to his turbulent term in the 
White House. 

Mr. Buchanan had a long and distinguished career from the 
time he entered the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1814 to the 
time of his retirement from the Presidency in 1860. 

In 1821 he took his seat in this honorable body, making his 
first speech in support of President Monroe and of John C. Cal- 
houn, his Secretary of War. For 10 years he labored here dur- 
ing Monroe’s second term, the term of John Quincy Adams, and 
two years of Andrew Jackson's, of whom he was a strong sup- 
porter and personal friend. He was sent by President Jackson 
to Russia in 1833, and at St. Petersburg negotiated a commercial 
treaty with that great country. 

In 1834 he was elected to the United States Senate and served 
for three terms. He was conspicuous in his support of Presi- 
dent Jackson’s financial policy, and likewise of Van Buren dur- 
ing his administration. Under Van Buren he declined the At- 
torney Generalship of the country, and in 1843 was elected for a 
third term to the United States Senate, his name being men- 
tioned as Democratic candidate for the presidential nomination, 
at which time he refused. 

He became Secretary of State under James K. Polk and de- 
cided many important questions; for instance, the establishment 
of the boundary between Oregon Territory and the British pos- 
sessions, and the annexation of Texas, which resulted in the 
Mexican War. ; 

When Mr. Taylor became President Mr. Buchanan retired to 
private life, but in 1852 he was the unsuccessful candidate for 
the Democratic nomination. He was appointed minister to 


England by President Pierce in 1853, and was recalled at his 
own request in 1855, being nominated for President by the Dem- 
ocratic national convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 4, 1856. 
After a fiercely contested election he was, when 66 years of age, 


elected President of the United States by 174 eléctoral votes as 
against 114 for John C. Fremont and 8 for Millard Fillmore. 

If you behold a man standing on some mountain peak you 
know he did not light there, but he gained that dizzy height by 
ability, energy, perseverance, and strength. So it is in public 
life. If you behold a man President of the greatest Republic 
which the world has ever known, it is positive proof that he would 
not have gained that eminence without great ability and the love 
and confidence of his people. [Applause.] 

Few men here to-day, few men in our history have longer 
stood the acid test of public service than James Buchanan, 
No weakling made that record; no coward nor incompetent 
could have kept the public favor for so many years. 

Mr. Buchanan represented that element in our Government 
who fully believed in the sovereign rights of States, and who 
implicitly believed in the absolute property right in slaves. Let 
not the present-day moralist look askance at his beliefs. Re- 
member rather that those beliefs were the beliefs of the 
founders of our Government. Those beliefs came down by 
birth and breeding to James Buchanan. If Buchanan was 
wrong in upholding them then the fathers were wrong in origi- 
nating them. Remember that the doctrine of the sovereign 
rights of States came to him from the great Jefferson, and.that 
it was Jefferson who wrote the Kentucky resolutions of 1798, 
which laid down the doctrine: “This Commonwealth is deter- 
mined, as it doubts not its co-States are, to submit to undele: 
gated and consequently unlimited powers in no man or body 
of men on earth.” Remember as well that the Kentucky reso- 
lutions were followed by those of Virginia, drawn by Madison, 
which put forth a doctrine equally strong as those of Kentucky. 
Remember also that the Democratic platform of 1856, on which 
Buchanan was elected, reaffirmed the belief in and loyalty to 
the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 1798 and pledged the 
faith of its candidate to the upholding of the principle therein 
laid down. So with Buchanan's belief in the institution of 
slavery. His belief was based on the organic law of the land. 
He could look back and see the great founders of this country, 
many of them surrounded by their slaves. By every tenet he 
was born to, and by the plighted word of his party he was 
bound to, uphold the institution of slavery and the sovereign 
rights of States. 

That in brief was the situation confronting President 
Buchanan in 1860. When the great party conventions met 
in that year the Democratic Party split on the slavery issue, 
and that party passed from the position of power it had so 
long held and became merely a protesting minority. It has 
well been said that The wages of discord is defeat.” For 
half a century the Democratic Party paid the penalty for dis- 
cord, just as its successor in power is now and will continue 
to pay that penalty. When the Democratic split of 1860 opened 
the way for the success of the Republican Party, then for the 
first time was seriously considered the forming of a southern 
republic, then for the first time was the ery of secession raised 
with purpose deep to the point of menace. Up to that time no 
criticism had been made, nor can be made, of the administration’ 
of President Buchanan. It is on what he did or failed to do 
from the national election in November, 1860, to March 4, 1861, 
that he has been, as I firmly believe, most unjustly and most 
ungenerously condemned. 

The first move of the Southern States was the South Caro- 
lina State convention, which on December 20, 1869, passed the 
ordinance of secession. What was President Buchanan’s po- 
sition and belief on secession? I quote from his last message 
to Congress in December, 1860: 


In order to justify secession as a cons.itutional remedy it must be 
on the principie that the Federal Government is a mere voluntary as- 
sociation of States, to be dissolved at pleasure by any one of the con- 
tracting parties. If this be so, the Confederacy is a rope of sand, to be 
3 and dissolved by the first adverse wave of public opinion 
n any of the States. 

In this manner our 38 States may resolve themselves into as many 
petty, jarring, and hostile republics, each one retiring from the Union 
without responsibility whenever any sudden excitement might impel 
them to such a course. By this process a Union might be cntirely 
broken into fragments in a few weeks which cost our forefathers many 
years of toil, privation, and blood to establish. Such a principle is 
wholly inconsistent with the history as well as the character of the 
Federal Constitution. After it was framed with the Peeves delibera- 
tion and care it was submitted to conventions of the people of the 
several States for ratification. Its provisions were discussed at length 
in these bodies composed of the first men of the country. Its oppo- 
nents contended it conferred powers upon the Federal Government 
dangerous to the rights of the States, whilst its advocates maintained 
that under a fair construction of the instrument there was no founda- 
tion for such apprehensions. In that mighty struggle between the first 
intellects of this or any other country it never occurred to any indi- 
vidual, either among its opponents or advocates, to assert or even to 
intimate that their efforts were all vain labor, because the moment 
that any State felt herself 3 she might secede from the Union. 
What a crushing argument s would have proved against those who 
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dreaded that the rights of the States would be endangered by the 
Constitution. The truth is that it was not until many years after 
the origin of the Federal Government that such a proposition was first 
advanced. It was then met and refuted by the conclusive arguments 
of Gen. Jackson, who in his message of the 16th of January, 1833, 
transmitting the nullifying ordinance of South Carolina to Congress, 
employs the following a 

The right of the people of.a single State to absolve themselves 
at will and without the consent of the other States from their most 
solemn obligations and hazard the liberty and happiness of the millions 
composing this Union can not be acknowledged.’ 

It (the Union) was intended to be perpetual and not to be annulled 
at the pleasure of any one of the contracting parties. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not the doctrine of a weak man. Noone 
has ever spoken more clearly his devotion to the Federal Union. 
But while President Buchanan believed and strongly urged the 
preservation of the Union he was elected on a platform and 
pledged to the doctrine that no sovereign State should ever be 
coerced by force. 

By honor he was bound and by belief he was restrained from 
attempting to coerce Sonth Carolina to recede from her position 
and to return to the Union. Had he employed force to this end 
he would have been false to his trust, as he construed it, false 
to his party, false to the convictions and belief of a lifetime, 
and he then would have been worthy of censure without stint. 
President Buchanan sought to preserve the Union without the 
use of force. That is a true statement, but more clearly proved 
than this statement. President Lincoln sought to preserve the 
Union without the use of force. President Lincoln did not take 
the steps which opened hostilities. He waited, hoping to effect 
a reconciliation. Buchanan waited for the same high purpose. 
Buchanan failed in this as also did Lincoln, for war was inevi- 
table. Buchanan's reasons for not using force were threefold. 

First. His belief that force should not be used to coerce a 
sovereign State; 

Second. The absohite impossibility of his gaining from Con- 
gress the right to use such force; and 

Third. His conclusion as to the effect of the use of force on 
the perpetuity of the Union, which he expressed in these words: 

But, if we possessed this power, would it be wise to exercise it under 
existing circumstances? The object would doubtless be to preserve the 
Union. War would not only present the most effectual means of de- 
stroying it, but would banish all hope of a peaceful reconstruction, 
Besides, in the fraternal conflict a vast amount of blood and treasure 
would be expended, rendering future reconciliation between the States 
impossible. The fact is that our Union rests on public opinion, and can 
never be cemented by the blood of its citizens shed in civil war. 

Does any man here say that was not a reasonable conclusion 
in the light of those days? Could any man at that time, any 
sane man, predict that the battle field at Gettysburg could wit- 
ness the terrible slaughter of Pickett’s charge in 1863 and in 
1913 see the remnants of that gray army march again up that 
slope to grasp in brotherly welcome the hands of the boys in blue, 
their deadly foes of a half century gone? That, sir, is a miracle, 
and in Buchanan's time was unimagined. Shall we condemn 
the man for failing to prophesy that miracle? So Buchanan 
withheld his hand from the task. Just so did Lincoln until he 
saw the futility of it. Buchanan was at the end of his term, 
pledged to one course of action. Lincoln was coming in pledged 
to another course of action. Would any Member of this House 
seriously contend that an outgoing President is in duty bound to 
inaugurate the policies of an incoming President? It has never 
been done and would render the doer ridiculous. Yet had 
Buchanan even sought to do the things Lincoln was elected to 
do, yet even then the use of force without provocation against 
the seceding States could not have been his policy for Lincoin 
Was not elected on any such program or platform. 

There is, sir, no basis in reason for censuring President 
Buchanan. The only basis is in lack of knowledge of events 
and in bad temper. Buchanan was the end of the old order. It 
was destined to pass. He was its last exponent. Lincoln was the 
first of the new order. That came to stay. Buchanan is cen- 
sured not so much for what he did or failed to do as for the 
fact that he was the last of his line of Presidents who upheld 
slavery and State rights. 

The culmination of that great question of abolition which 
had been forming for half a century had been reached. The 
mooted question of the right of secession was once and for all 
decided in the negative by the court of last resort and we became 
an indissoluble Union of indestructible States, and as such are 
able to meet the task resting upon us to-day in the prosecution 
of this great war without a jar or disturbance to our machinery 
of Government. As I have said, Mr. Buchanan served in many 
capacities. His administration forms a part in the historical 
evolution of a country from a mere confederacy to a Union 
of strength and power unequaled in the world’s history. It is 


but right that we should erect a monument to a man who came 
from the great industrial State of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LINTHICUM. In just a moment, I think we ought at 
least to honor him in allowing the erection of this monument in 
the city of Washington when we have placed it under every 
safeguard in the hands of the Commission of Fine Arts. I now 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KREIDER. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
there is in the city of Washington at the present time a monu- 
ment to James Buchanan? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think not. 

Mr. KREIDER. Do you know how many Presidents, from 
Washington down, have monuments erected in their honor in 
the city of Washington? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I do not think there are many of them. 
They are very few. But because we have been wrong in that 
it does not make this wrong. We ought to have more monu- 
ments to the great Presidents of this Republic. I wish we had 
more monuments to our great Presidents rather than some of 
these monuments around Washington of people who have never 
done anything for this country. i 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. As I understand, there was to 
be a bowlder in front of the monument, dedicated by some other 
person? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; I said that in her will Mrs. Johnston 
provided for the erection of a monument at his birthplace, at 
Stony Batter, Pa., and my understanding is that it has already 
been erected at that place, near Mercersburg, Pa., and out of 
the income derived from the money the executor told me that 
the monument at his birthplace had been put there in accord- 
ance with Mrs. Johnston's instruction. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that Mr. Buchanan 
entertained the same views as all the South, much of the North, 
and even some New England parts agreed with his views on 
secession and nearly attempted it. 

He was an honorable gentleman, an able and a faithful public 
servant, He served his country long and honorably. He but 
followed the beaten path of his predecessors back even to the 
great Washington himself, for his beliefs were the beliefs of the 
founders. 

To deny to his memory now this offered tribute is to show a 
lack of knowledge of events and a spirit small and mean. If 
republics are ungenerous, let us for once lay aside this fault 
and be generous to this man who amid the most trying times 
worked and spoke to save the Union he loved. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. DEWALT. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr, Chairman 

Mr. LONERGAN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I was 
recognized. 

Mr. DOWELL. I desire to raise a question of order. The 
gentleman has no right to yield the time. The floor was yielded 
to him for the 55 minutes. He has no right under the rule to 
yield the time. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the committee for five minutes. 2 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. He was yielded the balance of 
the time by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman was yielded the time, and he 
has no right to yield it to the chairman any more than anyone 
else. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have not yielded the floor yet. I have 
the right to yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. DOWELL, That is the question I am raising, that he has 
no right to yield the time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We need not have any controversy over 
the matter. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DOWELL, The question is, when time is yielded to a 
Member to occupy the floor, the gentleman who has the time 
yielded to him has no right under the rule to yield it to some 
one else. He must either occupy the floor or yield the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that it has been the 
prevailing custom here to yield back the time to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will wait one minute. The 
Chair is ready to read the rule on the subject. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who had the 
floor, the chairman of the committee, had one hour. He could 
have yielded five minutes or any length of time to any Member, 
and then could have yielded during the hour and reserved the 
time and kept within the rule, but under the rules of the House 
he yielded the time to the gentleman who eccupied the floor dur- 
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ing the balance of his hour. and he has no more to yield. The 
gentleinan who occupied the floor has no right under the rule to 
surrender it to some other Member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN], the chairman of the committee, was 
recognized for one hour, and the Chair so stated. When the 
gentleman from Texas had used five minutes of that time he 
yielded to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linrarcunr] such 
time as he might want. The Chair of his own motion stated 
that the gentleman from Maryland was recognized for 55 
minutes, and so he was, and he could have used the 55 min- 
utes if he had chosen so to do. The Chair holds that the gen- 
tleman from Maryland can yield back the remainder of his 
time to the gentleman from Texas, who is chairman. of the com- 
mittee. : 

Mr. LONERGAN Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Connectiçut? 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Coapy having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senaie, 
by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Sennte 
had disagreed to the amendments of the House of Representu- 
tives to the bill (S. 3389) to authorize and empower the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to pur- 
chase, lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire Improved or unim- 
proved land, houses, buildings, and for other purposes, had 
asked a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. 
MARTIN, and Mr. NELSON as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

STATUE OF JAMES BUCHANAN. 


The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I yield to the gentieman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Dewart] 10 minutes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I would not for a moment take either the time or atten- 
‘tion of this body were it not for the fact that James Buchanan 
eame from the great State of Pennsylvania, in which I have 
the honor of living. I therefore deem it not only my privilege 
but, in part, my duty to advocate the passage of this measure, 
not as a political question but as a matter of honor and grace 
and dignity to the great State of Pennsylvania. 

Why should there be any opposition to this? Why are there 
128 votes cast in the negative? Is it because there is a political 
reason therefor? Has the time come now in this crisis con- 
fronting us, when men sitting on the right-hand side of this 
Hall shall be severed from those on the left by a political 
question, not dating now but dating back to the days of 1861? 
Let me say to those gentlemen that James Buchanan, honored 
son of Pennsylvania, was a Senator of the United States from 
that great State, that he was ambassador to Russia, ambassnu- 
dor to Great Britain, was the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of this House, and had an enviable and worthy record 
not only in the Senate but in the House of Representatives us 
well and in the foreign courts at which he was our minister. 
Why, then, this cavil? It certainly can not be a question of 
economy. It costs the Government nothing except the donation 
of the site. If there were an expenditure here of $100,000, or, 
if you please, of $150,000, I still would say it would be justified, 
because it would honor the memory of a man who served his 
country well. 

We had a man in the State of Pennsylvania, Hensel by name, 
who was one of the greatest lawyers in the Commonwealth, 
a former attorney general of our State, who wrote a history 
of James Buchanan, and in that he gives this cogent sentence: 

I state it from the records and after examination thereof, and my 
opinion is concurred in by Judge Brown, of the Supreme Court, that 
if Abraham Lincoln had lived as President under the same circum- 
stances and in the same trying times he would have done before the 
war what James Buchanan did, and that if James Buchanan had lived 


and ‘been President when Lincoln was he would ‘have followed the path 
of the illustrious Abraham Lincoln. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. DEWALT, Certainly, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say that some man whom he characterized as distinguished 
from the State of Pennsylvania had said that if Abraham Lincoln 
had lived before the war he would have done what James 
Buchanan did under the same circumstances? 

Mr, DEWALT. No. Evidently the gentleman has mistaken 


my sentence, because I recognize the fact, if the gentleman Aid, 


not, that Abraham Lincoln did live quite a long time ‘before the 
war. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But they both lived at the time 
of the Kansas-Nebraska controversy and the controversy over 
the Lecompton constitution and other controversies of that day. 
One was for circumscribing of the limits within which slavery 
could exist in this country and the other took the opposite view. 

Mr. DEWALT. Iam not discussing the question of the limita- 
tion of slavery or the extension of slavery. I am discussing the 
broad ‘proposition that in the unhappy circumstances that ex- 
isted at that time Abraham Lincoln was trying to avert the war 
as much as he could, and James Buchanan was trying to do the 
same thing. Neither of them wanted to plunge this country 
into war; and Abraham Lincoln, the nian whose birthday we 
celebrated yesterday, said. I must save the Union. If I must 
free all the slaves, I will save the Union by freeing them all. If 
I must free some of the slaves, I must save the Union by freeing 
some. If I can save the Union by freeing none of the slaves, I 
would still save the Union.“ [Applause.] 

That was the record of that statesman on the slavery ques- 
tion. I do not appeal for the passage of this resolution because 
Iam a Democrat, I do not appeal for the passage of it because 
James Buchanan was a Democrat, but I appeal for it in this 
light: That great man. Abraham Lincoln, who, in my judgment, 
was the greatest President the country ever knew [applause], 
not excepting George Washington, had this immortal sentence, 
too, in his mouth, “ With charity for all. with malice toward 
none, let us bind up the cruel wounds of this war.” [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, this is no time, In my humble judgment, to 
tear open again the wounds of the war of 1860 to 1865. In 
my humble judgment, gentlemen, as a Representative from 
Pennsylvania from the State whence this great statesman came, 
this is the time to make close the bonds of patriotism and to 
forget thut there were Democrats and that there are Democrats, 
that there were Republicans and that there are Republicans, but 
to remember once and for all time that there are none but 
American citizens. [Applause.] 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
if Abraham Lincoln had been President at the time James Buch- 
anan was President, he would have followed the ‘same course 
and would have done the same things? 

Mr. DEWALT. I said, and I repeat it again, that Judge 
Brown, who is now the chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, who lives in the county of Lancaster. from which 
President Buchanan came, and that William Uhler Hensel, who 
was attorney general of the State of Pennsylvania, both gave the 
history of James Buchanan particular attention, and they as- 
sert in printed pamphlets, one of them being a Republican and 
the other a Democrat. that James Buchanan, in their judgment, 
pursued the same course that Abraham Lincoln would have taken 
under the same circumstances. 

Mr. SWITZER. Regardless of their judgment, I de not be- 
lieve it. 

Mr. DEWALT. That may be. and your judgment may be 
more profound than theirs, although one of them is chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme ‘Court of Pennsylvania. [Applause.] Mr. 
‘Chairman, I yield back the balance of iny lime. 

Mr. LONERGAN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Will the gentleman please state to the com- 
mittee what memorial, if any, erected on public land of the city 
of Washington, was paid for out of private funds? 

Mr. DEWALT. My dear sir, I wish I could give you the 
information. I would if I had it, but I do not have it, or I 
would give it to you. 

Mr. CARY, I may answer as to one. The Polish monument 
to Kosciusko was paid for by the National Polish Association. 

Mr. GILLETT. 1 eould mention another—that of Daniel 
Webster. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman leading the opposition to this measure to use some of 
his time now or all of it. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize some Meniber in 
opposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, if no other Member desires to 
oppose this measure, I desire to oppose it and control the time 
of the opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts for one hour. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Woop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I think it most un- 


‘fortunate that this proposal is laid before this House at this 


time. As has been suggested by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DewAut], who just preceded me, that this is a time 
when all citizens of tlie United States should stand together, 
and when there should be nothing brought to the floor of this 
House that will have any tendency to strain that relation, 

There is a fitness in all things and a time for all things. This 
is not a fit place to raise a monument to the memory of James 
Buchanan. It is not a fit time to suggest that a monument be 
built in the Capital of the Nation to James Buchanan. I am 
opposing this measure not because James Buchanan was from 
the State of Pennsylvania or because he was a Democrat. 

I wish that this was a proposition to raise a monument to a 
really great citizen of the State of Pennsylvania and a great 
Democrat, and I would gladly support it; I wish that a proposal 
were had to raise 2 monument to Edwin M. Stanton [applause], 
who stood for the things that we desired, and which all Ameri- 
cans now stand for. I am opposing this not because James 
Buchanan was a Democrat and I am a Republican. But I wish 
it was 2 proposal to erect a monument to one of the greatest 
citizens this country has ever had, and one of the best Presidents 
it ever had, and when the future history is written of the grent- 
ness of Presidents he will stand high among them Grover Cleve- 
land. 

The question has been asked. What did James Buchanan do 
as President of the United States that warrants this distin- 
guished honor?” I ask gentlemen who stand sponsor for this 
measure to answer that question. Were that question pro- 
pounded with reference to Grover Cleveland, there are two 
things that he did, if no others, that would warrant the building 
of a monument to his memory as high as the Washington Monu- 
ment now stands, for the service he rendered was most signal. 
He stood between law and order and disloyalty and disorder 
when he said to one governor in the United States, “ You shall 
not longer conduct dishonorably the affairs of your State and 
interfere with the business of the Nation,” and he sent the Army 
to Chicago to show a man who was trying to tear down this Goy- 
ernment that the Nation was bigger than any State and that 
law should be preserved there. 

Again he stood like a stone wall against those who would dis- 
grace the Nation- and reduce its finances to a scandal and a 
shame, and in favor of sound money that would save the coun- 
try from dishonor. 

So there is no politics actuating those who see fit to oppose 
this proposition. But, as I say, before any man’s monument is 
placed in the city of Washington there should be a condition 
precedent that he should have rendered some signal service that 
would warrant the building of that monument. Any time before 
the disgraceful conduct of Benedict Arnold at West Point had 
the War of the Revoiution closed, the name of Benedict Arnold 
would have stood high upon the record of fame for. having 
done most signal service for the Colonies. He destroyed it all 
in u single moment. If James Buchanan had never been Presi- 
dent of the United States, and if, by reason of the record that 
he made as minister to England and as minister to France, or 
the signal service that he rendered in the State Department as 
Secretary of State, a monument had been erected to him, then it 
might have been justified. But when this country was in its peril, 
when there were those without and within trying to undermine 
it and destroy it, what signal service did he then render? 
Again we ask the proponents of the measure to answer. 

But it has been said that Abraham Lincoln would have pre- 
served slavery if necessary in order to preserve the Union. 
That is true, so great was his love for the Union; but back of 
it all there was in the heart of Abraham Lincoln the lesson in: 
culcated there when he went down the Mississippi River and saw 
a slave girl being sold from the auction block. He afterwards 
declared that he then took an oath before God that if he ever 
had the power he would strike that institution, and strike it 
damned hard. The time came, and he did strike it hard; he 
killed it. When Abraham Lincoln became President of the 
United States, if the continuance of slavery had been essential 
to the preservation of the Union he would have agreed to the 
continuance of slavery; but never at any time did Abraham 
Lincoln, for the purpose of averting that war, permit the arse- 
nals of this country to be seized by the enemy, nor did he permit 
the vessels that we owned to be taken into far-away ports so 
that they could render no service whatever. 

I say to you that it is most unfortunate that we are asked 
now to build this monument in these times of peril, when we 
are appealing to the youth of this country, when we are ap- 
pealing to the young men of this country that they shall give their 
all upon the altar of their country if need be for the preserva- 
tion of this great Government of ours and the world’s democ- 
racy. This is the time, if you please, when we should point 
to monuments of men who by reason of their heroism haye 
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earned a place in fame or who are entitled to some recognition 


of this character. Every time we go up and down the avenue 
and look at the statue of that superb general of the War of 
the Rebellion, Gen. Hancock, a great Democrat, there is an 
inspiration in the breast of every young man, an inspiration, 
if you please, to dare and do for this country of ours. Had 
there been anything in the conduct of James Buchanan, had he 
shown any spine at the time when I say it did take courage 
for men to act, then might there be some reason for coming 
before us at this time with this project. But when he was 
called upon to exercise manhood, when it took courage, when 
it took great decision of purpose, and when it took daring, if 
you please, James Buchanan was found woefully wanting in 
the balance. So, I say it is an unfitting time. If this were 
a proposition to raise this monument to the memory of the 
woman who graciously discharged her duties as mistress of 
the White House during the four years that Mr. Buchanan was 
President of the United States, I would gladly support it, for 
it would be a gracious tribute to a noble woman and a tribute, 
if you please, to the gracious womanhood of the United States. 
{Applause.] But that is not the proposition. It is not to do 
honor to a man to whom honor is due. It is to do honor to 
a man who degraded and disgraced his place in the time of 
peril and in the time of his country’s great stress. [Applause.] 
So, in thé name of all those who stood for the Union when 
he was permitting it to be rent asunder and in the name of 
the soldiers living and dead who fought to preserve that Union, 
I protest against this measure. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to speak 
upon this bill at all. I did intend to gontent myself with voting 
against it, upon the general proposition that I do not believe that 
Congress should ever give permission to anyone, even at their 
own expense, to erect a monument in the city of Washington 
unless the subject of that monument was a person who had 
rendered distinguished service to his country. But, in view of 
the statements that have been made as to the motives of those 
who will vote against this bill, I do believe that something 
ought to be said, and I do resent the insinuation made by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Staypen] that men who vote 
against this bill will vote against it because Mr. Buchanan was 
a Democrat. The gentleman ought to know better than that, 
He ought to know there is no Republican upon this side of the 
aisle who is not willing to honor any man deserving of honor, 
and to grant the same consideration to any man who has ren- 
dered distinguished service to the country, whether he be Demo- 
erat or whether he be Republican; and it is a slander of the 
Republican side to make any such intimation as the gentleman 
has made. Then he says, Why bring up these old issues? Well, 
I ought to ask in return, Why bring them up? Why have you 
brought this bill before this House? When a bill is brought 
before this House proposing to erect a statue to any man, have 
we not the right to ask what distinguished service that man has 
rendered that warrants the erection of a statue to him? You 
proponents of the bill have no right to answer that question by 
saying, “Oh, you must not ask that question, because he was a 
Democrat.” We may honor Robert E. Lee for the splendid 
patriotism that he exercised from his standpoint when he, with 
his State, seceded from the Union. We may honor other dis- 
tinguished men of the South who did-likewise; but I want to 
say to you that it is a different proposition when you ask us 
to honor a man who came very near being a traitor to his 
country while in the presidential chair. [Applause.] Inas- 
much as the proponents of this bill have chosen to place its con- 
sideration upon the ground that they haye, it ought to be dis- 
cussed upon its merits. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman that this 
is my bill, and I placed it upon no such grounds. I think there 
are many Republicans here who are just as much interested in 
itS passage as I am. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad to hear the gentleman say 
that; and yet, if I am not mistaken, the gentleman himself re- 
ferred—— 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
such statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman from Pennsylvania and the 
gentleman from Texas then did. Now, what were the distin- 
guished services that Mr. Buchanan rendered for which he is 
entitled to a monument in the city of Washington. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewatr], if I understood him cor- 
rectly, stated that in his judgment if Lincoln had been President 
preceding the war, at the time Mr. Buchanan was President, 
the action of Mr. Lincoln would have been similar to that of 
Mr. Buchanan, 
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Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 
J. think the gentleman from Pennsylvania made that statement 
on the authority of some one else. 

Mr. LENROOT. In making the statement I think he wished 
us to understand that that was his view. of it. 

Mr. REAVIS. 1 do not think that he made the statement in 
that way. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, I accept that correction, 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I do not think the gentleman, 
from Pennsylvania made that statement for himself, but merely 
quoted the autherity of a chief justice of his State, an eminent 
lawyer, who knew Mr. Buchanan, 

Mr. LENROOT. That may be. Now, Mr. Chairman, I hold in 
my hand a copy of the International Encyclopedia, and in the 
article on James Buchanan, it is doubtless fair to him, and 
indeed anyone who reads the article would conclude that it is 
apologetic and defends him in so far as he can be defended, and 
I want to read one paragraph: 

In the Executive chair he was ap 8 subservient to southern 
politicians and a:lowed their threats of secession to Influence his actions. 
After Lincoln’s election Buchanan was more than ever anxious to stifle 
the slayery discussion, and in his last message to Congress pointedly 
charged the North with baying brought about the existing crisis in 
ja basen affairs by a discussion which had “ produced its malign influ- 
efire on the sinves and inspired them with a vague idea of freedom. 
While holding that the States had no right to secede, he added that the 
Nation had no power to prevent it; he said it could not employ force, 
except upon the demand of the lawful authorities of the State, and in 
South Carolina no such authority then existed. 

Let me ask if Mr. Buchanan had continued to be President 
during the years that Abraham Lincoln served, would he have 
had one Union to-day? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I do not want to inject any politics into 
this. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no polities. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In the gentleman’s opinion, what would 
Lincoln have done if he had been in Buchanan’s position at that 
time? He would not have been in control of Congress, he could 
not declare war; what would he have done? 

Mr. LENROOT. If Mr. Lincoln had been President of the 
United States during the time that Buchanan was President—— 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; I am speaking about the last few 
months when the great controversy came up. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman wants to know, if you read 
the history of the crisis that was brought on. it was largely 
because of the position that Mr. Buchanan took that this Nation 
had no right to prevent the Southern States from seceding by the 
use of force. What stronger argument could there have been, 
what stronger Invitation could have been extended to the 
Southern States to secede than the position taken by Mr. 
Buchanan? 

While we all have forgotten these issues that were then 
raised, while to-day there is no North and no South and there 
will not be in the future, you who like myself want to have 
these old issues forgotten ought not to pass this bill to erect a 
statue in Meridian Park recalling the almost treacherous con- 
duet of a President of the United States during these times, a 
President that perhaps did more than any other single influence 
to bring about that civil war because of the position he took 
which cost hundreds of thousands of lives on both sides. The 
best thing we can do for the memory of James Buchanan is 
for the American people, North and South, to forget him as 
soon as possible. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
gentleman from Massachusetts use some of his time, for I under- 
stand that some gentlemen on that side of the House have an 
engagement—— 2 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me say that some gentlemen on this 
side have an appointment at the White House at 5.30, a delega- 
tiom numbering 15 will be obliged to leave at 5 o’clock in order 
to keep the appointment. I was wondering whether we could 
not rise at that hour if we had not completed the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The statement of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin excites my curiosity somewhat. Will he be more 
specific? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. They occupy a different attitude than does 
the gentleman from Ohio, they are grangers. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a sug- 
gestion that the gentleman from Wisconsin undertake to go on 
the gentleman from Ohio’s bond for good behavior at the White 
House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Permit me to say that I am not honored 
by being invited or having business at the White House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am not fortunate enough 
to huve spent hours and weeks delving in musty volumes for 
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the purpose of glorifying the great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vanin nor for the purpose of doing a gracious act te a former 
mistress of the White House. And I can not speak with the 
authority and learaing of the distinguished and, no doubt, wise 
judge of Pennsylvania, who is quoted here by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewar] as an authority in the House 
of Representatives upon the day following that which we set 
apart to do honor and reverence to the memory ef our mar- 
tyred President, the great Lincoln. 

And so I lack the authority from having rend deeply or 
delved wisely into written lore. But, sir, no matter who the 
man may be or what the authority is, to hold out here to us, 
representing the people of this Union, the idea that the great 
Lincoln, had he been President during the time that James 
Buchanan was President, would have followed a similar course 
borders on blasphemy. And apurt from which side ef Mason 
and Dixon's line we may come, we have a right to resent the 
expression of such sentiments. It has been said that this 
former President, as a Senator and Member ef the Congress, 
as one of our ambassadors to foreign nations, rendered signal 
service to his country. I grant that that may be true, but this 
statue is to be erected to the memory of the President Bu- 
chansr, and who is there that will claim that he rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the United States of Ameriea when he 
held that high office? M 

ĮI recall having read somewhere that during his publie eareer— 
and I believe while he was n Member of the coordinate branch 
of this Government, the great Senate of the United States—he 
gave expression to the view that 10 cents per day was sufficient 
for a laboring man. Yet here, in the midst of the world's 
greatest conflict, we are asked to stop in our deliberations, to 
pause in our legislation pertaining to this war, to give way for 
these few hours when more important measures are pending, 
in order that by our action we may authorize the setting apart 
of a tract of the public domain a most conspicuous site in the 
city of Washington to do a gracious act to a former mistress of 
the White House and to honor the grent Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, but beyond and above all that to glorify ene who 
for a term oceupied the great office of President of these United 
States and whose career in that high office is dimmed and dulled 
by the patriotic courage and devotion displayed by his suecessor, 
the great emancipator, Lincoln. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to read a few words that were written 
upon another matter in December, 1859, during the term of this 
honorable public servant. In the play of Julius Gesar I be- 
lieve it is Anthony who says that Brutus was an honorable man, 
and so in the same way we might say that Mr. Buehanan as 
President rendered distinguished services. You will recall the 
John Brown incident. I wish to read to you words written in 
1859, which are truly prophetic, written by one whe is still in 
publie life, and although he is of a different party than that to 
which I belong, I trust he may continue to remain in public life 
and render distinguished and honorable service in every sense 
of the word to the Government and people of the United States. 
The expression of views was contained in a communieation read- 
ing as follows: . 

To-morrow John Brown dies upon the gallows, the death of a traiter. 
Not a traitor to his country, his God, or liberty, but a traitor to a local 
regulation, recognized in this country as law, Ile dies, in a land where 
murderers go unhung, without even a murderer's sympathy. He dies 
a martyr to his heart convictions of right embedded by bitter experi- 
ences and made strong by the same power which hurries him into 
eternity. He dies; Pe there will come a time in the future history of 
this country when the simple name of John Brown will reeefve moro 
reverence from the Americans than that of Senator Douglas er Presi- 
dent Buchanan or Gov, Wise. The one executed for the highest crime 
known to the law, the others favored recipients of the highest offi- 
ces within the gift of a free people—the one the embodiment of no- 
bility and guided by enthusiasm, the ethers traitors to the revolu- 
tionary idea of liberty, tawning sycophants, and timeseryers. The enly 
crime proved against John Brown was that of inducing slaves to leave 
their rs. He did not invade Virginia for rapine and murder, but 
to strike the shackles from the bondman and let the oppressed go free. 
Yet Virginia, noble, chivalric Virginia, thirsteth for his blood. The 
governor of this great State, a would-be President of this Republic, 
thirsteth for his blood, 

It will be noted that reference is made in this communication 
to this man who rendered such signal and distinguished serv- 
ices as President of the United States. Mr. Chairman, those 
are words written to the Williams County Gazette, December 1, 
1859, when but a youth of 24 years, by our gallant colleague, 
whose patriotism was shown on many a battle field during the 
great struggle, the distinguished, in every true sense of the word, 
gentleman from Ohio, Gen. SHerwoop. [Applause.] 

And I submit here that he was a true prophet, and that it 
in becomes us in these serious times to take any action here 
whereby we shall put the seal of approval upon the official acts 
of that President, or whereby we shall elevate him to the same 
plane as that occupied by the immortal Lineotr, and to give 
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occasion ton revival of discussion of the course pursued by 
Buchanan and his unfortunate utterances and indecision. And 
yet they crx polities "!° I say. Mr. Chairman, that this ques- 
tion is broader than a political question. It is sought to dignify 
and glorify him whose course was such as to deserve then, 
and as time goes ou to still deserve only the censure of silence. 
Oh, you may say that there is a great bequest pending here, 
and that unless some action is taken before the Ist of March 
that bequest will lapse. If that be so, then I say it is better 
for the Nation to get the benefit of the Inheritance tax upon that 
bequest rather than that we should authorize the setting apart 
of this tract of land for the erection of this statue, and immor- 
talize not only the individual as President but attempt to cloak 
with respectability and approbatien his official career and what 
he stood for. Let there be no misunderstanding, let there be 
no chance for future historians and eminent judges from Penn- 
Sylvania, seeking to glorify a statesman or a near statesman, 
who may hnve happened to be born within the boundaries of 
that State—let there be no opportunity for them to say that the 
American Congress in order to be gracious and courtly to a 
former mistress of the White House, during the midst of the 
world’s greatest war, in spite of the facts written indelibly in 
the pages of history during his term of service as a President of 
this Union, was lax in its efforts to further the great struggle 
in which we are engaged, and that we put the stamp of disap- 
proval upon impartial historians and political writers; that we 
put our judgment above and beyond that of the judgment of 
the men who lived in those times; and that we say that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Gen. SHerwoop, did not know of what he 
wrote, and that he proved to be a false prophet. 

I contend, sir, we are warranted in concluding from the facts, 
the cruel, cold facts of history, that President Buchanan dur- 
ing his term of office skated near the edge of treason and indis- 
‘putably he was a timeserver. And I ask, sir, that when this 
measure comes up for final action that this House will not 
stultify itself by authorizing the erection of this statue in this 
most conspicuous place at this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 35 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. How much has the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-eight minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. May I ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts how many more speeches does he expect to have on his 
side? 

Mr. WALSH. I expect one. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Only one more? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have two more 
speeches. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE} 
wants a few minutes. and then I will let the gentleman from 
Massachusetts consume the baiance of his time, and I have 
another colleague in the House who wants to speak on this sub- 
ject; so now, if it is agreeable, I will yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Steere}. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman. I had not intended to take any 
part in this discussion, but several matters have arisen con- 
cerning the fair fame of one of Pennsylvania's distinguished 
citizens, and I feel it my duty to say something in defense of 
his memory. I am one of those who have no personal recollec- 
tion whatever of the Civil War. I have none of the prejudices 
growing out of the Civil War. Two of my immediate relatives 
were officers in the Battle of Gettysburg. They were all what 
were then known as Douglas Democrats, and upon the slavery 
question in Pennsylvania sentiment was practically unanimous 
in opposition to slavery. so I think I can approach this question 
without any partisan feeling or prejudice or bias growing out 
of that era in the history of our country. James Buchanan was 
not the kind of man that he is attempted to be printed on the 
floor to-day. James Buchanan was a man of sterling character, 
of high moral principles, and he conscientiously served his 
country in all the positions he served at that time. He was born 
in Pennsylvanin and descended from the old Scotch Presbyterian 
stock. He soon fought his way to the front as one of the 
prominent members of that distinguished bar. He served in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature for a number of years, and was 


brated twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act and fought that 
out to a conclusion. 

Afterwards he became the representative of Pennsylvania in 
the United States Senate, and served there for n great length 
of time, He was then appointed minister abroad, was minister 
to the Court of St. James, was appointed minister to Russia, 
and afterwards became Secretary of State under President Polk. 
In all these positions no question was ever raised as to his 
ability, no question was ever raised as to his loyalty to the 
country, and it was only when the trying times came preceding 
the Civil War that, owing to the passions of that period, he 
was charged witi many things by persons for which there was 
no real foundation. It had been a growing question for many 
years, from 1820 down to the outbreak of the rebellion. Was 
it a crime for Webster and Clay to vote for the compromise in 
1850? Nobody has ever charged them with that, and one of 
them is honored with a monument here to-day in Washington, 
although he voted for the compromise at that time. You remem- 
ber the tirade of abuse that arose at that time against Daniel 
Webster because he voted for the compromise. That same tirade 
of abuse followed when anyone took that position upon the 
Slavery question about the time of the Civil War, and it is well 
known that early in the history of James Buchanan h per- 
sonally asserted in a public speech that he delivered in the city 
of Lancaster his opposition to slavery. That was his personal 
principle, and he adhered to thut as a political principle down 
to the time of his death. 

Now, James Buchanan was a man of a kindly and peaceful 
disposition, not possessed of the strong character of Andrew 
Jackson in the Cathoun controversy or fitted to act in the severe 
way that a partisan agitator would act. His disposition natu- 
rally was to compromise differences and save the country from 
a period of bloodshed. Was it wrong for him to attempt to do 
that? In 1898 when the differences arose between ourselves 
and Spain did not President McKinley assume precisely the 
same attitude when he opposed the declaration of war as long 
as he could, and only when the sentiment was overwhelming on 
that subject accede to it? Was it disloyal at that time for 
Thomas B. Reed, the celebrated Speaker of this House, to oppose 
the declaration of war that was then made? I do not think 
anyone would accuse him of that. So when it comes down to 
the discussion of Mr. Buchanan whatever differences of opinion 
may arise as to the course he took at that time there is one thing 
that all unprejudiced historians who haye examined into that 
question will agree upon at this time. and that is that his 
loyalty was beyond question. [Applause] 

Now, what objection, therefore, can be made to the erection 
of this monument at this time? Charges have been made here 
that would make it look as if Mr. Buchanan had been guilty of 
some act of disloyalty and of treason to the country. That, it 
seems to me, is the narrowest kind of partisan objection, and one 
which there is no real foundation in history to support. I main- 
tain that whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the ac- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan, as to whether he ought to have taken this 
course or that course, there could be no question that he was en- 
tirely loyal to the Union and to the Government at that period of 
time. And, if that be trie—and I do nor think it can be ques- 
tioned as a matter of history—then the objection that this money 
ought to be used in some other way at this time, or that the 
ground upon which the monument is proposed to be erected could 
be used for some other purpose, falls to the ground as the merest 
captious objection. 

The monument does not cost this Government a single dollar. 
It is paid for entirely out of the estate of his niece, Harriet 
Lane Johnston, and while Members object to the erection of a 
monument to Mr. Buchanan and seem to be willing to erect 
one to the then mistress of the White House, I do not see how the 
two can be separated at all. For myself, it seems to me that 
it ought to be an act of grace on the part of this House, and we 
should be sufficiently broad minded, seeing that this is net going 
to cost the Government a penny, to do the proper thing under 
the circumstances, 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE, Les, sir. 

Mr. GOOD. Aside from the charges that have been made of 
the political consideration, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroot] made one observation that seemed to me ought to 


soon elected a Member of the House of Representatives of the have some weight with the House, and that is this. namely: 
United States. As a Member of this body he soon distinguished | Can we afford to permit persons to erect monuments in the city 
himself and after a time became chairman of the Judiciary Com- | of Washington on public grounds to be paid for by private per- 


mittee of this House and served in that position for a consider- 
able time. As a member of the Judiciary Committee of this 
House he rendered distinguished service to this House and to 
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Mr. STEELE. As a matter of principle, as long as Congress 
retains control over the matter, I can see no objection to it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman from Iowa think it very 
hard to distinguish between the ex-Presidents of the United 
States and ordinary citizens who might have money with which 
to build monuments? 

Mr. GOOD. It had not been brought to my mind until the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] referred to that fact, 
but it did seem to me that the practice of permitting wealthy 
people to leave large sums for the erection of monuments, even 
though the monument might be erected to an ex-President, was 
not a wise provision, and we could better afford to pay for 
those monunients out of the Treasury of the United States and, 
therefore, haye control over them. I was just asking the gen- 
tleman, 

Mr. FERRIS. I was impressed with the gentleman's sug- 
gestion, as a rule, put I am also impressed with what the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] is saying, that 
this House need not throw itself into a frenzy about building 
a monument to any ex-President of the United States; I do 
not care whether he be Democrat or Republican. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I extend the gentleman's time 
three minutes. And with the gentleman's permission, I would 
like to interrupt him long enough to make a statement. 

Of course I do not know the entire history of the Capital as 
to the erection of monuments. There have been monuments 
erected here by contributions from the outside. The Kosciusko 
Monument was so erected and the Columbus Monument was 
erected very largely at the expense of private citizens, as was 
also the Daniel Webster Monument and others. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Will the gentleman permit a 
suggestion. The monument to ex-President Garfield was erected 
by the contributions of organizations outside. The erection of 
the monument to the founder of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
which stands at Seventh Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, was 
erected by contributions of organizations outside. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say that it is not the practice, and 
there has been no custom of the sort as apprehended by my 
friend from Iowa, nnd so far as my influence goes there will be 
none, nithough at this time there are pending on the calendar 
two bills authorizing monuments to be erected on ground to be 
selected by the Commission of Fine Arts, where the cost is to 
be provided by outside sources. One of these is at the instance 
of the great Methodist Church and the other at the instunce of 
the Catholic Church, And I am inclined to believe that when 
those two measures come before this House the suggestion of the 
committee will be accepted without much controversy. 

Mr. GOOD. The incidents that the gentleman referred to, 
as I understood him. were incidents where there was a senti- 
ment throughout some portions of the country. at least, and the 
contributions were in response to that sentiment. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The point is that they were erected by 
private contributions. 

Mr. GOOD. But were there any cases where the persons in 
their wills left provision to erect monuments? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; no other was proposed except in the 
case of James Buchanan. That is unique. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I was about to reply to the 
gentleman when I was interrupted. My personal opinion is that 
so long as Congress retains control over the whole situation I 
can. see no objection to it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has again expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I will yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, T would rather 
love my fellow man than hate him. [Applause.] I would 
rather honor him than traduce him. [Applause.} I would 
rather forget his failings than remember them after his death. 
[Applause.] 

I do not believe the Congress of the United States is made up 
of men who propose to put the stamp of opprobrium upon a 
former President of the United States. [Applause.] I do not 
believe it is wise to do so during the progress of an international 
war. [Applause.] I would not believe it proper for the sake 
of American patriotism to do it at any time. [Applause 


George Washington was criticized in his day and ill was said 
of him Yet, the nan who would traduce him now would find it 
difficult to maintuin the title of patriot“ in the United States. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


Yes. 
Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Was any man ever traduced 
more than the great Lincoln by his own people in his own time? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think no public man was 
ever traduced as Abraham Lincoln was traduced, as much 
abroad as he was at home; and yet I would like to see the 
American to-day, at home or abroad, who would question the 
right of Congress or of citizens to erect a memorial to Abraham 
Lincoln. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yet, after all that traducing, when history 
is written as it is written now, is there any man in the country 
who is more bepraised and beloved than Abrahum Lincoln? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Absolutely gone, as well by 
the people of the South as by the people of the North. [An- 
plause.] The time has come for us to forget these differences of 
100 years ago or of 50 years ago. |Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. He is heloved now because 
what he stood for has been approved and justified. But is it 
not true that every complaint and criticism of James Buchanan 
has been magnified up to this very hour? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Every criticism has been 
magnified? > 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Every fault pointed to In 
his character and his record has been magnified, and the eriti- 
cism of it has not been justified up to this hour? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The fault has been mngni- 
fied—yes—and for that reason I would be fair, as I would be 
patriotic, in dealing with this question. [Applause.] Rend the 
sketches of James Buchanan and you read of no ordinary a. 
You read of one who was patriotic in the beginning and who 
lived his long publie career with honor until criticism came, 
He closed that distinguished career—the first man of all the 
people o; the United States—without a recorded blemish, except 
as to his judgment or s individuals had their opinions of him 
and the acts he performed. If this is to be the standard by 
which we ure to judge our public men 50 years after their 
death, t would apply with distressing force to many of our 
illustrious forefathers. from George Washington down to the 
present time. We can pick flaws in the character and in the 
conduct of everyone of them, but it has been against public 
policy to do so; it has been against patriotic volicy to traduce 
our public men, and I shall not be one to jein now with others, 
whether I believed with James Buchanan in his time or not, 
to uphold to the scorn of the world one who had been dignitied 
and honored as President of the United States. [Applinuse.| 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Peun- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. SWITZER, Does the gentleman say that our school his- 
tories traduce Mr. Buchanan? ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My time has expired; but I 
would say that, so far as 1 have observed, they do not. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman. is the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] going to conclude in one speech? 

Mr. WALSH. I have more than one speech. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. How much time has the gentleman left? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massuchusetts has 28 
minutes left. 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield eight minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Reavis]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have we left? 

The CHAIRMAN. Seven minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is my purpose to conclude in one speech. 
I will ask the gentleman from Massachusetts to use some of his 
time now. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield eight minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Reavis]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for eight minutes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I ain somewhat 
reluctant te speak upon this subject, because I have no desire 
to fun the embers of ushes that should be dead. I ain spenking 
only because I happen to represent in part a State that. together 
with the Stute of Kansas, was the storm center of the period 
during which Mr. Buchanan served as President. We are not 
asked to grant permission for the erection of a monument to 
James Buchanan in any capacity excepting as President of the 
United States. Whatever service he may have performed pre- 
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vious to his induction into that office is lost sight of in the 
measure that is now presented to the House of Representatives. 

Personally, 1 think the erection of monuments in the National 
Capita! should be a matter of very careful concern to the Con- 
gress. I do not believe monuments should be erected here as a 
matter of grace to the Indy who happened to be the mistress 
of the White House during his incumbency. I do not believe 
that permission should be granted to erect this monument 
beenuse of the mere fact that he happened to be President of 
the United States. I believe thut before a monument is erected 
in the Capital ot this Nation the one to whom the monument is 
erected should have been responsible for distinguished service 
which would justify the action on the part of the Congress. 

I can give yeu in a word the idea I have in mind by the rela- 
tion of an incident that occurred to me in this city a number 
of years ago. I came here on some business before the Interior 
Department, and brought with me a red-headed, freckled-faced 
little Ind who was very much interested in the monuments and 
statues that he saw in this beautiful city. He talked to me 
about them repeatedly, One day when I was called to the De- 
purtnient of the Interior I asked him if he could get along with- 
out me during the course of the day. With all the confidence 
of youth he replied that he could get along a good deal better 
without me than he could with me. I said, “ Well, son, you 
have been very much interested in the statues that you have 
seen in the city. Now, while I am busy in the department I 
Want vou to find the statue in Washington that is erected to the 
man who made the most money, and when I come back to the 
hotel for dinner this evening I want you to tell me about it.” 

As we sat at the dinner table that evening I asked him, 
“Wht about the statue?” He said,“ Father, I could not find 
it;“ and I replied, “It is not here. It is not anywhere in this 
gray old world of ours, because the man whose memory is per- 
petuated in marble is the man who gave most to the world and 
not the man who took most from it.” 

I have listened during this debate for some man to tell me 
or to tell this body of some contribution that James Buchanan 
as Vresident of the United States made to the United States 
that would justify us in erecting a statue to him in this city. 
I have heard that we should erect it as a matter of grace to 
the Indy who left the money. I have heard that we should 
erect it because it will not cost the Government anything. I 
have heard that we should erect it because he was at one time 
President of the United States, but I have yet to hear any man 
detail a single item or a single circumstance in his life as 
President of this great Republie that would justify this action 
in erecting a stutue to him at this time. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania |Mr. Moore] spoke in favor of this bill. The 
day of miracles is not over, because during all of his address 
he was applauded from the other side of the aisle, and I never 
saw it happen before during my incumbency in this House. 
{Laughter.] The gentleman from Pennsylvania grows very 
charitable, and says that Abraham Lincolna was traduced. He 
was, in the hour of his activity, but he is not traduced to-day; 
and the reason that the civilized world has made of Abraham 
Lincoln a patron saint is that he gaye his life in trying to 
destroy the very thing that Jim Buchanan tried to foster, 
[Appluuse.] Gentlemen of the House, I doubt exceedingly the 
advisability of passing this measure. I doubt exceedingly the 
advisability of the House of Representatives granting its per- 
mission to erect in the Capital of this Nation a statue to one 
who as President sought to destroy the Nation. I do not 
believe that this permission should be granted. 

I am reluctant to suy what I have said, and I have said it 
only because I come from the State that was the storm center 
of the activity, the State that was cursed by appointees during 
Buchanan's presidency, who came there spreading the propa- 
ganda that had to be destreyed by the Union at the end of a 
four-year war. I do not believe we should erect a statue to a 
man merely because he happened to hold a great office. A 
statue should be erected to the personality of the individual, 
and not te the office, and the test should be what contribution 
did that individual make to the welfare of America or the 
world. Up to this time I have listened in vain for a single 
statement as to the contribution of President Buchanan either 
to the welfare of the Nation or to the race. I am opposed to 
this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr|. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Clairman, I had not in- 
tended to take part in the debate on this measure until the gen- 
teman from Pennsylvania IMr. Dewar] made what seemed te 
me au astounding statement. I refer to that utterance of his 
in which ie asserted that Abraham Lincoln and James 

Buchanan held the same views of the Constitution—this, in 


effect, is what he said—and ‘that under the same circumstances 
either of these men would have done what the other did in 
discharging the duties of the great office of President of the 
United States, 

Now, nothing in my judgment—and I say this with all respect 
to my friend from Pennsylvania—nothing could be more wide of 
the truth than was that statement. That it is wholly unwar- 
ranted is shown by the unchallenged facts of history. 

I respect a brave man; I respect Lee and Stonewall Jackson 
and the hosts of the Confederate Army, the great leaders and 
the rank and file who, believing that their first duty was to 
their respective States, went to the front offering their lives, 
if need be, in defense of what they thought was the right. 
I observe here a nod of approval from my friend, a brave Con- 
federate veteran, the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. TALBOTT. 
But I do not admire, nor will I ever by my vote help to honor 
in the Capital of the Nation, the President who, after Abrahum 
Lincoln had been elected to succeed him, wrote in his message 
to Congress in December, 1860, the words that I am about to 
read—words written as he saw approaching the storm that 
threatened to wreck the Republic, words which shocked and 
grieved lovers of liberty everywhere throughout the world. 
Said Mr. Buchanan: 

Without descending to particulars, it may be safely 
asserted that the power to make war against a State is 
at variance with the whole spirit and intent of the 
Constitution. Suppose such a war should result in the 
conquest of a State; how are we to govern it nfter- 
wards? Shall we hold it as a province and govern it 
by despotic power? In the nature of things, we could 
not by physical force control the will of the people and 
compel them to elect Senators and Representatives to 
Congress and to perform all the other duties depending 
upon their own volition and required from the free citi- 
zens of a free State as a constituent member of the 
confederacy.” i 

He declared this Nation to be a confederacy, although the 
Constitution adopted in 1787 superseded the articles of federa- 
tion which had made the colonies a confederacy. 

He continued: 

“ But if we possessed this power, would it be wise to 
exercise it under existing circumstances? The object 
would doubtless be to preserve the Union. War would 
not only present the most effectual means of destroying 
it, but would banish all hope of its peaceful reconstruc- 
tion. Besides, in the fraternal conflict a vast amount of 
blood and treasure would be expended, rendering future 
reconciliation between the States impossible.” 

And then he sat in his chair here in Washington and permitted 
one of his Secretaries to send the Navy to the South and an- 
other Secretary to send the Army and the munitions of war 
from the Government arsenals in the North to the South and to 
create a situation which when Abraham Lincoln, freedem’s 
apostle, reached Washington seemed to many to be without hope, 

But in this tremendous crisis, what did Lincoln say? 

“My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well 
upon this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost 
by taking time. If there be an object to hurry any of 
you in hot haste to a step which you would never take 
deliberately, that object will be frustrated by taking 
time: but no good object can be frustrated by it. Such 
of you as are now dissatisfied still have the old Con- 
stitution unimpaired, and, on the sensitive point, the 
laws of your own framing under it, while the new ad- 
ministration will have no immediate power, if it would, 
to change either. If it were admitted that you who 
are dissatisfied hold the right side in the dispute, tuere 
still is no single good reason for precipitate action. Ju- 
telligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliauce 
on Him who has never yet forsaken this favored land 
are still competent to adjust in the best way all our 
present difficulty.” 

This far he had been pleading. Listen, now, to his roble, 
kindly words of warning: 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, 
and not in mine, is the momentous issue of ciyil war. 
The Government will not assail you. Lou can have no 
conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. You 
have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the Govern- 
ment, while I shall have the most solemn one tọ pre- 
serve, protect, and defend it.““ 

Lincoln did not quail. But when they seceded and attacked 
the Government he called for volunteers to preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution and save the Nation. Buchanan, 
had he then been in the presidential chair, would have said again 


what he said in his message of December, 1860, before Lincdin 
came here, and nothing would have been done to coerce the 
seceding States. They would have gone, and this great Nation, 
dedicated by our fathers to the cause of human liberty, would 
have been rent in twain and one-half given over to the blackest 
despotism that ever cursed the earth. To this Republic, saved 
through those four awful years. the world has ever since looked, 
and looks to-day, for the influence and example which are send- 
ing liberty and the spirit of democracy around the world. But 
had Buchanan and not Lincoln then been in the White House 
our example would have been lost and lost forever. Buchanan's 
own words testify to the truth of my assertion. And they 
demonstrate how utterly mistaken was the gentleman from 
Pennsylyupia [Mr. Dewar] when he declared that under the 
same circumstances Buchanan weuld have done what Lincoln 
did. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 
I understand that the gentieman has concluded his side with the 
speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]? 

Mr. WALSH. I haye no further speeches that I know of at 
present. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I thought we had an agreement as to that 
afew mom ats ago. I told the gentleman that I would have one 
more speech, and I understood the gentleman to agree to that 
that we would conclude with these speeches. 

Mr. WALSH. What does the gentlem#n propose to do at the 
conclusion of this speech? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. To close general debate. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, is it the gentleman's inten- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of this resolution under the 
five-minute rule after the general debate is closed? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
- see any reason why we should not have a vote upon this to- 
night, or if we can bring it up to a vote and agree when the 
vote will be taken it will be satisfactory to me. I do not want 
to inconvenience the gentleman. 

Mr, MADDEN. The gentleman certainly does not want to 
cut off the opportunity to offer amendments? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I probably would not be able to do that if 
I wanted to. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suggest the wisdom to the gentleman of 
moving to rise after the close of general debate and taking this 
bill up under the five-minute rule on next Wednesday. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, There are two or three other bills on the 
calendar. 

Mr. GILLETT. It is so late I think that that could be done. 
We will want to have a roll call on this bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Very well. I shall consent to that. I now 
yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Illinois, 
the Nestor of the House [Mr. Cannon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tllinols is recognized 
for 17 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I have not heard all of this debate. I had no intention of 
saying a word touching this resolution; and yet as I have 
listened, first to one and then another, I felt that as I shall 
vote for the bill I ought to say a few words. I do not do it 
in temper; I do not do it to open up old sores. I do it because, 
as I understand the resolution, this statue is to be erected by 
virtue of the will of Harriet Lane Johnson, the niece of Presi- 
dent Buchanan, somewhere on Sixteenth Street. I have lived 
for almost 82 years, and I have seen many things happen. I 
have read many platforms. I have heard many politica! 
speeches, I have seen great contests on the floor of this House. 
I have seen a great Civil War. I knew Lincoln personally, 
though I was not an intimate acquaintance of his; but I knew 
him, and I did not know President Buchanan and had no ac- 
quaintance with him; but just let me call your attention to 
the history of our country. 

This Government has been in the course of evolution. We 
achieved our independence by a Revolution, then the Confed- 
eracy, then the Constitution, then John Marshall, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Oh, we had a war then with 
England. We had a war with France; and the truth-is we 
had a war with France and England both at the same time. 
It was not declared, but it was a war. We had embargoes; we 
had hot fights between the North and the South. While I was 
not living at the time, yet I can recollect the hurrah that was 
given, within my recollection, where it would bring on fights 
when people were called Blue Light Federalists, If I recollect 
and have read history properly—I think I am not mistaken— 
New England wanted to secede. I think it was in 1812 that 
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the Hartford convention met, and way before that the doctrine 
of secession was talked of and approved. 

I believe before that time Kentucky passed her resolution 
declaring the right of a State to secede, and from that time 
down to 1856, when James Buchanan was nominated as the 
candidate for President, tnere never was a national Democratic 
platform but what it contained a resolution indorsing the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia resolutions which spoke for the right for 
a State to secede. [Applause.] Buchanan was elected upon 
that kind of a platform. Thank God, Lincoln was elected, and, 
oh, thank God, thank God, you men who are Democrats on that 
side of the House, thank God that Lincoln was elected, and 
that you and your forbears failed. [Applause.] But yesterday 
in Virginia the legislature, held in the same hall as I read the 
news where the secession ordinance was passed, adjourned out 
of respect for Lincoln. Now, Stanton has been spoken of. He 
was in Lincoln's Cabinet. He was a Jacksen Democrat, and 
a good Democrat, indorsing his policies. Stanton was also a 
member of Buchanan’s Cabinet and was such member when 
Buchanan’s term expired; he supported Buchanan in 1856 upon 
a platform that indorsed the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions. 
It is true he became a Union supporter of Lincoln and after- 
wards went into Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet, if I recollect aright, in 
1862, succeeding Cameron. Since that time we have had recon- 
struction; since that time we have had war with Spnin; since 
that time this great war is upon us. In the year 1812 New 
England and largely New York were not orthodox touching 
secession, and later on, my Democratic friends. you were not 
orthodox. Now Lincoln wanted to preserve the Union. We had 
a hard time in that great centest. The battle was on along the 
berderland, evenly divided. Kentucky and Missouri had full 
quotas in both armies. West Virginia had many men iu both 
armies. In 1862 there was a decided revolution in Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio. In 1804 the northern Democracy met in 
Chicago, if I recollect aright, and adopted thut platform. one 
plank of which declared the war a failure and demanding an 
armistice and a compromise. Lincoln was reelected. Say, did 
you ever go over to Arlington? 

Oh, there is where the Nation's patriotic dead lie—generals, 
privates, fighting for the flag. who have crossed over—there is 
where they are buried. You know I rode with a man in the 
Navy some little time ago, and he said, “ Cannon, there is where 
I am going to lie.“ I believe Westminister Abbey is where they 
bury their distinguished dead in England. They have hnd any 
amount of rebellions in that country. There the dust of patri- 
otic and great men lie. The Westminister Abbey of this coun- 
try, if it is found anywhere, is to be found over at Arlington, 
near Washington. Union generals and privates who fought und 
died, and who have died since, and generals and privates of the 
Confederate Army following their convictions are there buried 
upon Uncle Sam's land that Uncle Sam paid for, and paid for 
after the Civil War was over. 

James Buchanan, as I read history, was a great man. He was 
ambassador to England. He was a Senator of the United States. 
I recollect very well the campaign of 1856. He was a grent 
man, but he indorsed the Kentucky resolution and the Virginia 
resolution, He did not believe that he had that power to coerce 
a sovereign State. He did not want to see a State go, but he 
said that there was no power to coerce it. He was true to the 
platform of the Democratic Party upon which he was elected. 

Mistaken? Yes, But, after all is said and done, he was 
President of the United States. Oh, I have sat here in the 
Chamber of the House of Representatives with hundreds of 
men who fought to the end for the success of the Confederacy. 

There were some good things that came out of the war with 
Spain as well as some bad things. Sometimes some of us think 
that one of the bad things was the possession of the Philippines, 
but I will not discuss that matter. But that war did cement the 
North and the South. [Applause.] And while I disagree with 
my Democratic brethren upon this floor touching economic 
questions, and sometimes disagree with some or all on my own 
side of the House touching other questions, I am answerable 
to my constituency, and there is no man in this House or in 
the Senate but that has the same right as a Representative that 
I have, And I honor you, Republicans, and I honor you, Demo- 
crats. 

Now, what is this proposition? As I understand it, Harriet 
Lane Johnston gives by her will $100,000 with which to erect 
this statue on Sixteenth Street, in Washington. I am not here 
to open up the wounds of the Civil War. I thank God for Lin- 
coln. I abused the policy that Buchanan stood for with all the 
power that was in me during that great struggle. I can under- 
stand how Gen. SHEerwoop, whose letter was read here, could in 
1859 have properly written it. And he afterwards made good 
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by his magnificent services. [Applause.] But he now sits on 
that side of the House 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Yes; and I am going to vote for the bill. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. CANNON. My friend says he is going to vote for the bill. 
I can quite understand why gentlemen, without perhaps fully 
weighing the matter, might conclude that this would indorse 
the principles that James Buchanan stood for touching seces- 
sion. I think now, as it is all behind us, and in view of all our 
magnificent history and great progress, it is not a very good 
policy to assume at this time; and it would not bear fruit even 
if you did not erect the statue there. When you criticize James 
Buchanan for his action and for his nonaction, and for his mes- 
sages, you criticize one-third of the Northland that was cotem- 
porary with him; and there were at least one-third of them 
that agreed with the South. And you criticize the Southland, 
too, that was substantially solid against Lincoln and the Union, 
but now for the Union and the flag. 

Let the dead past bury its dead, and let us at this time stand 
shoulder to shoulder for success in our great world’s war for 
free seas and against autocracy. [Long and continued applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration House 
joint resolution No. 70, authorizing the erection on the public 
grounds of the city of Washington, D. C., of a statue of James 
Buchanan, a former President of the United States, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. GILLETT. On what subject? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. On the Buchanan monument. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech made by 
my colleague, Mr. LaGuarpra, at Milan, Italy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, what is the speech that the gentleman wishes to 
insert in the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER. A speech made by Mr. LAGUARDIA some- 
where in Italy. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks on the alien-slacker bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp on the alien- 
slacker bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 


hears none. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
February 14, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under elause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Superintendent of the State, 
War, and Navy Department Building submitting supplemental 
estimates of appropriation required for the operation of the 
War and Navy office buildings in Henry Park for the fiscal 
year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 931); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia submitting revised estimates of appropriation re- 
quired by the Militia of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
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year 1919 (H. Doe. No. 932); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimates of appropriation for the purchase of the site and the 
fireproof building being erected thereon for the use of the 
Treasury Department, together with an extension thereto, not 
yet commenced, known as the Arlington property (H. Doc. No. 
933) ig the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
print a 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3402) to fix the age limits for 
candidates for admission to the United States Naval Academy, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 303), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3129) to provide for the disposition of the effects of de- 
ceased persons in the naval service, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 304), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3401) to authorize the President to reduce temporarily 
the course of instruction at the United States Naval Academy, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 305), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3406) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to deter- 
mine where and when there are no public quarters available for 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 306), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3445) to authorize the payment of gun pointers and gun 
captains while temporarily absent from their regular stations, 
and for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 307), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6982) to authorize and empower the Secretary of 
the Navy to enter into and contract for the construction of a 
line of railway from a point in the District of Columbia to 
Indianhead, Md., reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 308), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. l 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3404) to authorize the President to drop from the rolls 
any naval or Marine Corps officer absent without leave for 
three months, or who has been convicted of any offense by the 
civil authorities, and prohibiting such officer’s reappointment, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 309), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3130) to amend section 1570 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a.report (No. 310), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant offi- 
cers on active duty, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 311), wLich said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WALTON, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4240) for the relief of Alma 
Harris, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 302), which said: bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 9829) to authorize the sale of 
certain lands to School District No. 28, of Missoula County, 
Mont. ; to the Committ 2 on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 9830) providing for the dis- 
position of opium, its salts and derivatives, coca leaves, their 
salts and derivatives, and any other drugs seized by the United 
States Government in the enforcement of the provisions of the 
act of October 1, 1890, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1897, 
February 9, 1909, and January 17, 1914, or the act of December 
17, 1914; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 9831) to stimulate and en- 
courage an increased production of wheat during the crop season 
of 1918 by amending section 14 o? the food-control act, approved 
August 10, 1917, by fixing the guaranteed price of wheat for 
the crop of the year 1918 at $3 a bushel instead of $2 a bushel; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H, R. 9832) to authorize the in- 
corporated town of Seward, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum 
not exceeding $25,000 for the purpose of constructing dikes, 
flumes, and other works to confine the waters of Lowell Creek 
for the protection of said town; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories, 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 9833) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to grant furloughs to enlisted men of 
the Army of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 245) extending 
the privileges of the act of Congress, approved December 20, 
1917, to homestead settlers and entrymen employed in shipyards, 
coal mines, transportation, munition plants, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9834) granting 
an increase of pension to James G. Johnson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 9835) granting an increase 
of pension to John M. Thorn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 9836) granting a pension 
to Joseph E. Rogers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9837) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter W. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 9838) granting a pension to 
Sarah Morrill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN; A bill (H. R. 9839) granting a pension 
to Ellen M. Davenport; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 9840) granting an increase of 
pension to James McNeal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 9841) grant- 
ing a pension to Charles B. Carlson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9842) for the relief of 
George A. Cummings; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9848) granting a 
pension to J. M. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 9844) for the relief of 
Welton W. Pratt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9845) for the relief of Elijah C. Putman; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. ` 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9846) grant- 
ing a pension to John E. McCoy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 9847) granting an increase of 
pension to Nelson B. Pilcher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 9848) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Lealiy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 9849) granting an increase of 
pension-to William G. Fearing; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 9850) granting an increase of 
pension to John C. Kauffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 9851). granting an increase of 
pennon to Henry Crooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 9852) for the relief of T. J. 
Skellett ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9853) granting a pension to 
Hess Elliott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9854) for the relief of Ellen 
Agnes Monogue; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 9855) granting an increase 
g pension to Silas Litten; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9856) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. Tewksbury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9857) granting an increase ' 


a pension to James T. Rollf; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
ons. 

By Mr. TEMPLETON: A bill (H. R. 9858) granting a pen- 
sion to Mame Cooley; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 9859) grau ing an increase 
5 pension to Nelson White; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 246) to give 
a medal of honor to Capt. Horatio P. Kile; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


` PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Memorial of the Abraham Lincoln Patri- 
otic and Educational League, asking Congress to indorse these 
principles of the league: (1) To better the social conditions of 
the people; (2) to teach the life of Abraham Lincoln in the 
public schools; and (3) to make his birthday a national holi- 
day; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, relat've to the survey of the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, asking for uniform postal rates in the city of New York; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Association for an Equitable Income Tax, 
asking that the income-tax law be amended so that the burdens 
of the war shall be shared equitably ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolutions of the New Century Club, 
Wichita Falls, Tex.; the Fortnightly Club, Sharon, Mass.; the 
Lakeside Club, Manistee, Mich.; and the Woman's Club, Ra- 
cine, Wis., asking for the repeal of the periodical postage pro- 
visions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of Joanna A. Royer, 
Mary Nash, Helen Golden, Edna Serr, Helen Burks, and 36 
others, praying for the passage of House bill 7995, for the preser- 
vation of the Niagara, Commodore Perry's flagship in the Battle 
of Lake Erie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of James A. McKean, 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, opposing House bill 
8172 and Senate bill 3385; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also. resolutions of the Woman's Club, Beaver Dam. Wis.; 
Woman’s Club, Racine, Wis.; Merchants, Manufacturers, and 
Employers’ Association, Stockton, Cal.; the Thursday Club, 
Bowie, Tex.; and the New Century Club, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
asking that the periodical-postage amendment to the war-reyenue 
act be repealed; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petition of L. B. Jones and other 
employees of the customs service of Island Pond, Vt., favoring 
the passage of the so-called Keating bill, increasing the com- 
pensation of Federal employees; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Resolution of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Berkeley, Cal., indorsing legislation to safe- 
guard the morals of American soldiers in France; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the National Se- 
curity League, for coordination of the departments of Govern- 
ment in the matter of espionage; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of the National Federation of Federal Employees, 
opposing the Borland amendment for an eight-hour day; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Merchants, Manufacturers, and Em- 
ployers’ Association of Stockton, CaL, against the increased post- 
age rates on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of Penn- 
Sylvania, favoring increased compensation of rural carriers and 
postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 
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By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Protest of Rhode Island 
Mulespinners’ Association No, 3, of Pawtucket, R. I., against any 
interference with plans of Secretary of War concerning Army 
movements; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of the Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association No. 5, Baltimore, Md., favoring House bill 
7913; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Edward C. Wilson, Baltimore, Md., favoring 
the Pyote legislation on behalf of the Indians; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of Fred H. Taft, Baltimore, Md., opposing day- 
light saving and the Borland amendment; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of George F. Prechtel, president of the Carriage 
& Toy Co., Baltimore, Md., favoring House bill 9414; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Dr. John Rurrah, Baltimore, Md., and a 
memorial of the National Citizens’ Creed Contest, urging the 
repeal of the periodical postage provisions of the war-revenue 
act; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of the Pacific Coast Division of 
the Bohemian National Alliance of America asking that the 
oppressed people of Bohemia be given their freedom when the 
new map of Europe is made at the close of the present war; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Capt. H. W. Leyhe and other 
steamboat officials of St. Louis, Mo., favoring larger compensa- 
tion for steamboat inspection officials; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of A. C. Poole and other train dispatchers at 
Roodhouse, III., favoring larger compensation for train dis- 
patchers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: Resolution of the New York 
Board of Trade, protesting against section 13 of the Sims bill 
and suggesting an amendment stating a definite time when 
Federal control shall cease; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Resolutions of the Farmers’ Institute, at 
Convoy, Ohio, favoring effective prosecution of the war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of David K. Stedman and 16 other comrades 
of Pioneer, Ohio, favoring an increase in the rate of pension to 
Civil War veterans; also a resolution of Bishop Post No. 22, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Defiauce, Ohio, favoring the pas- 
sage of the Smoot pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Papers to accompany H. R. 9607; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
Philadelphia, Pa., relative to the establishment of a board of 
war control; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, February 14, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we pray that the light of Thy divine truth may 
shine clear and strong upon every question that presents itself 
to our minds this day and that our hearts may be very responsive 
to the divine impression; that we may do all things according 
to the will of God. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. AsHturst and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson McCumber Ransdell 
Beckham Hitcheock McKellar Robinson 
Chamberlain James McNary Saulsbury 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Martin Shafroth 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Sheppard 
Cummins Jones, Wash. New Shiclds 
Curtis Kellogg Nugent Smith, Ga. 
Dillingham Kirby Overman Smith, Md. 
France Knox Page Smith, Mich, 
Gerry Lewis Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Hale Lodge Pomerene Smoot 


Sterling Thomas Trammell Wolcott 
Stone . ‘Thompson Vardaman 

Sutherland Tillman Watson 

Swanson ‘Townsend Williams 


Mr, CURTIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin IMr. La Fotterre] is absent on account of 
illness in his family. 

I wish also to announce the absence of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] on account of illness. 

I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent 
on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HENDERSON. I present brief resolutions adopted by 
the Women's Civic League, of Reno, Nev., which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NEVADA WOMEN’S Civic LEAGUE, 
Reno, Nev., January 29, 1918. 
Hon. CHARLES HENDERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: The 8 resolutions were adopted at 
Women's Civic League at Keno, Nev., on January 20, 1918 
Resolved, That the members of the Civic League call upon President 
Wilson and the Democratic administration to give 5 1 to the na- 
tional suffrage amendment by making it an administration measure, and 
securing its passage in the present session of Congress, at the time 
when the Government is calling for the indispensable service of the 
women in bearing the burden of war: Be it also 
Resolved, That the members call upon the Senate of the United 
States to pass at once the Federal suffrage amendment, establishing 
at home that democracy for which the men of this country have been 
called to fight abroad; that this resolution be read into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record as evidence of the activities of our leaders: Be it also 
Resolved, That this resolution be sent to the President; Vice Presi- 
dent; Senator THOMAS MARTIN, Democratic leader of the Senate; 
Senator Jacon H. GALLINGER, Republican leader of the Senate; to Sena- 
tor TONA) chairman of the Woman Suffrage Committee; and to our 
nators. 


a meeting of 


Yours, respectfully, MINNIB FLANIGAN, President. 
Mrs. MILES KENNEDY, Secretary. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of citizens of Fayetteville, Ark. I ask that they may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted by citizens of Fayetteville, Ark., in patriotic assem- 
r bly, February 1, 1918. 


Whereas we recognize, in a measure, the magnitude of the work of 
organizing and equipping the fighting forces of our country and the 
multitude of new and intricate problems; and : 

Whereas we realize the limitations of human skill and human wisdom 
and human knowledge, and something of the terrible responsibility 
heaped upon our President and his Cabinet; and 

Whereas we are aware, through the medium of the public press, of the 
actions, criticisms, and investigations by certain individuals in and 
out of Congress of the work, purposes, and plans of the United States 
Government with reference to the prosecution of the war, which have 
tended to disturb confidence in our leaders and to divulge important 
military secrets, to the aid and comfort of the enemy: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, as citizens of Fayetteville, Ark., in mass meeting 
assembled, while recognizing the value of helpful, wholesome, construc- 
tive criticism, deplore the injection of anything in the nature of parti- 
san strife into the discussion of our war measures cr our plans for 
prosecuting the war, and that we express in the strongest terms our dis- 
approval of any actions, accusations, and investigations which have a 
tendency to break down the confidence of the public in the wisdom, 
honesty, or patriotism of the men on whom rests the responsibility for 
the prosecna on of the present war or which be the means of furnishing 
sy nformation that might be of benefit or comfort to cur enemy. 

‘esolved, That we express the highest degree of confidence In Presl- 
dent Wilson, Secretaries Baker and Daniels, and pledge them our 
utmost loyalty, and urge that our Representatives and Senators be urged 
to cooperate with them to the end that their war plans may bring to 
speedy success this struggle for the safety of the democracies of the 


world. i 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to President Wilson, 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels, and to Senators ROBINSON and KIRBY, 
and Congressman TILLMAN, 


Approved in mass meeting. W. S. CAMPBELL, Chairman. 
THOMAS SHELTON, Secretary. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I also present a telegram from the Busi- 
ness Men’s League of Helena, Ark., which I ask to have printed 
in the RECORD. i 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HELENA, ARK., February 7, 1918. 
Hon. JosepH_T. ROBINSON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 
The disaster to American troops reported to-day impels this com- 
munity to vigorously protest against continuation of public investiga- 
tions disclosing secret plans of War Department and furnishing infor- 


mation to enemy agents that may lead to the murder of thousands 
more of our soldiers. German agents and partisan 
same class, Our sons offering their lives and our ci 


oliticlans are in 
ms contributing 
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their money to help win the war demand that Congress support the 
personal bill of President Wilson and aid in prosecution of war instead 
of blocking it. 
BUSINESS MEN’S LEAGUN OF HELENA, ARK., 
By E. M. ALLEN, President, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have a telegram addressed to my 
colleague and myself which I should like to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Jacksox, Micn., January 22, 1918, 


Hons. WILLIAM ALDEN Sutru and CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
Unired States Scnate, Washington, D. C.: 


Domestic . and loan . are entitled to exemption 
in the proposed bill to govern the issue of stocks, as the business is 
purely local and the money is used for the purpose of buying, building, 
and improving homes. 

MICHIGAN BUILDING AXD LOAN ASSOCIATION LEAGUE, 

WILLIAM H. Peck, President een. 

Invixe B. RICE, Secretary, Jaekso 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition ae the Fort Smith, 
Pauls Valley & Wichita Falls Highway Association and of 
the Pauls Valley Chamber of Commerce and Community League, 
of the States of Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas, praying for 
a system of national highways, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of Local Branch No. 154, 
United National Association of Post Office Clerks, of Meriden, 
Conn., and Local Branch, National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for an increase in the sal- 
aries of postal employees, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of the Catholic Gimnostie Sokal, 
of Meriden Branch of the Slovak League, and of the Catholic 
Slovak Union, all of Meriden, in the State of Connecticut, pray- 
ing for the liberation and unification of the Czecho-Slovaks of 
Austria-Hungary into one independent Czecho-Slovak State, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented petitions of Milford Branch of the National 
Woman's Party and of sundry citizens of Milford, Conn., pray- 
ing for the submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the 
legislatures of the several States, which were ordered to lie 
on the table, 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of Civil War veterans of 
Garden City, Kans., praying for an increase of pensions of vet- 
erans of the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of McPher- 
son, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
making it a crime to deposit in the mails literature having for 
its purpose the exposure of oaths, rituals, and ceremonies of 
any or all secret or fraternal orders, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. COLT presented memorials signed by 830 members of the 
congregations of Methodist Episcopal Churches of Rhode Island, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation authorizing 
the construction of railroad tracks directly opposite the Lucy 
Webb Hayes National Training School and the Sibley Memoria! 
Hospital, in the city of Washington, D. C., which were referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Rhode Island, 
praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to 
the legislatures of the several States, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of the congregation 
of the Bates Street Christian Reformed Church, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion granting certain help and protection to secret societies, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Slovak League of America, 
No. 117, of Muskegon Heights, Mich., praying for the liberation 
and unification of their race into one independent Czechc- 
Slovak State, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch No. 1, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, of Detroit, Mich., praying for an 
increase in the salaries of postal employees, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Grand Rapids 
Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers’ Protective Association, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., remonstrating against the repeal of rates 
on second-class postage, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Reads. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, of Lansing, Mich, remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called daylight-saving 


bill, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I present a letter and ask 
that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN 9 AARONA TION, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1918. 

Senator Jonx F. 


SHAFROTH, 
Columbia Road and Twentieth Street, Washington, D. @. 


My Dear Sin: Lest the press dispatch may not have ceme to 
notice, I write to inform you that woman suffrage tthe the 
ct became a 


action challenges the United States to make good her claim 
that she sane tae ere — 8 a £ os 
e doubts, fears, and objections in rd to woman tress ta 

Great Britain have been as bitter and obstinate as those in the — 
States, yet eas Britain, with vision clarified by her war sacrifices, 
overcome them and Sone ee to her women. Shall the United St Fut; 
de less generous? Shall the States not be given the 9 

I also call 8 attention to the fact that the Brot e r of 
New York and North Dakota have passed rese 
Senate to pass the suffrage amandsnent. 

The world crisis demands that women shall have a se in the 
problems so vital to the welfare of the human race. The Federal amend- 
ment is the only method by which the Nation can take action. 


Yours, truly, 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Carr, President. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I am gratified to receive the 
good news. I want to indorse every statement contained in that 
letter, and to express the hope that the Government, which in 
its Declaration of Independence first announced the principle 
that the just powers of government are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed, will soon pass the constitutiesal amend- 
ment granting equal suffrage to women. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were intreduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 3838) granting a pension to Emma J. Naylor; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRBY (for Mr. Horus): 

A bill (S. 3839) granting a pension to Katherine I. McGrath 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3840) for the relief of George A. Tarber; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 3841) granting a pension tọ Johanna MeGee; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 8842) fixing the term of service ef Welton W. 
Pratt during the Civil War ; and 

A bill (S. 3843) fixing the term of service of Elijah C. Putman 
during the Civil War; to the Committee on Military Affairs.“ 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3844) granting an increase of pensien to Israel 
Wood (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3845) granting an increase of pension te Jacob W. 
Kinsey (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3846) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Whittle (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3847) granting a pension to Alice Herek (with ac- 
companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3848) granting an increase of pension to George F. 
Behymer (with accompanying papers); te the Cemmittee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3849) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Mercer (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3850) granting a pension to Nancy J. Bower (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3851) granting a pension to Tom Pogue (with ac- 
companying papers); 

A bill (S. 3852) granting an increase ef pension to Nathan L. 
Fritts (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3853) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
G. Moore (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3854) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Henkle (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3855) granting an increase of pension to Camm T, 
Sanders (with accompanying papers) ; 
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A bin (S. 8856) sranting an increase of pension to John G. 
Fulton (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3857) granting un increase of pension to Harvey 
Potter (with accoimpunying papers); 

A bill (S. 3858) granting an increase of pension to Austin 
L. Myers (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3859) granting an increase of pension to John 
Clopine (with accompanying papers); 


A bill (S. 3860) granting an increase of pension to W. W. 


Lamb (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3861) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Magann (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3802) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
E. Sprague (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) authorizing the granting 
of insurance under the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treas- 
ury Department,” approved September 2, 1914. as amended by 
the act approved October 6, 1917, on application by a person 
other than the person to be insured; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

AMENDMENT TO RAILROAD-CONTROT, BILL. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
pending bill, the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes. I 
ask that it be printed and lie upon the table I call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to the amendment. I 
will state that it is designed to reform and make clear certain 
language in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILI. 


‘Mr. LEWIS submitted an amendment providing that here- 
after when emergencies or the needs of the service require 
letter carriers in the City Delivery Service and clerks and 
special clerks in first and second class post offices to work in. 
excess of eight hours a day such additional services shall be 
paid for at a rate of 50 per centum higher than their salaries 
as fixed by law, intended to be proposed by him to the Post 
Office appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—DANIEL A. WILLIAMS. 
On motion of Mr. Boran, it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying Senate bill 275. Sixty-fifth 
Congress, first session. granting a pension to Daniel A. Williams, be 
ve from the files of the Senate, no adverse report being made 

eon. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


Mr. SIMMONS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
205), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and — So „ authorized during the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
to send for persons, ks, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed ge, 
to r such ngs as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be pending before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the commi 
= any 3 thereof, may sit during the or recess 0 

e Senate. 


i WAR CABINET. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that I 
shall address the Senate briefly to-morrow morning after the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] has concluded. rela- 
tive to the war-cabinet bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the 12th instant, approved and signed the following 
joint resolution: 

S. J. Res. 128. Joint resolution granting to certain persons in 
the active war service an extension of time within which applica- 
tion for insurance may be made under section 401 of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department.” approved 
5 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved October 6, 

17. 

AMERICA AND HER NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, in a time of war those who hdld 

positions of high station should be exceedingly careful as to 


their utterances. No matter how good the intention, some ut- 
terances made, not properly weighed, not properly measured, 
may be of far-reaching and disastrous effect. 

SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH, 


I am going to call to the attention of the Senate and the 
country a speech made in New York by the chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the United States Senate. It 
was a great gathering of citizens addressed by him. He was 
speaking not alone to those gathered there, but he was speaking 
to the people of America and to the world. In the course of a 
speech of some length he used these words: 

Now, in conclusion—and I have only touched a few of the high 
spote—let me say that the Military Establishment of America has 
fallen down. There is no use to be optimistic about a thing that does 
not exist. It has almost stopped functioning, my friends. Why? 

He is going to give you the reason now why the Military Es- 
tablishment of America has fallen down. 


Because of inefficiency in every bureau and in every department of 
the Government of the United States. [Applause.] We are trying to 
work it out. I speak not as a Democrat, but as an American citizen. 

The Senator seems to make some strange and weird distine- 
tion between a Democrat and an American citizen. For my- 
self, I have always believed that to be a good Democrat is 
to be a good American, and if I did not believe that I would 
sever at once my association and allegiance from that body. 

In the course of this remarkable speech, concluded with this 
more remarkable utterance, the Senator diverted long enough to 
pay high tribute to the former President of the United States, 
Col. Roosevelt. He paid high tribute to former Senator Root, 
But throughout that speech not one word of tribute did he 
pay, indeed he did not mention, the name of that man whose 
pame is upon the lips of all the people of the world, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson. Of course, I recognize the surrounding and 
attendant circumstances. There was the King of the Jungle,” 
the hero of San Juan Hill, the discoverer of the River of Doubt, 
and I imagine, though the distinguished Senator told us in 
the course of a speech upon this floor that he ts not afraid of 
God, man, or devil, that he at least was given an aphasia by 
Col. Roosevelt and was unable to think of the name of the 
President of the United States. 

But let us examine into the facts. Let us investigate and 
see whether there was any warrant for this unhappy and un- 
usual utterance. There sat to his left Elihu Root, a distin- 
guished lawyer, a great American. Perhaps the Senator 
had in mind the thought that Russia had fallen down and he 
had unconsciously substituted the name of the United States 
for Russia. The President sent Senator Root to Russia at 
the head of the mission from this country. He did all that a 
human being could do, but Russia failed, Russia fell down. 
Root was not to blame; he did, as I say, all that he could; 
but suppose, upon the other hand, that instead of sending Mr. 
Root as our representative abroad the President had selected 
Mr. Bryan; how this Chamber would have reverberated with 
criticism and anathema! They would have declared that he 
had sent. abroad an orator and not a nation builder; but he 
sent a member and leader of the great Republican Party to 
Russia. After he failed, having done all he could, not from 
my lips shall fall one word of criticism of him. 

THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT HAS NOT FALLEN DOWN, 


But has the Military Establishment of the United States 
fallen down? Mr. President, we must look abroad, as I said in 
the beginning; to measure the effect of that speech. At the 
time it was uttered the fires of revolution had just begun to 
blaze in Austria; 500,000 hungry, war-torn workingmen were 
marching the streets of Germany crying for “peace without 
annexations, peace without indemnities.” 

Who can measure the mighty force of this utterance In the 
hands of the Kaiser—red lined upon every newspaper in the 
Empire, posted upon every billboard? “What is it, Kaiser?” 
“America, giant of the West; America, hope of the allies; 
America, hope of the world, has collapsed.” Who said it?” 
The chairman of the Military Affairs Committee of the United 
States Senate—no utterance of some irresponsible; no word 
that has filtered through the lines by a spy, but it is the de- 
liberate utterance made by this man in this mighty station, 
that America has failed in this great war. Who can say, and 
who can measure, and who can weigh the mighty influence that 
these utterances had in quieting that revolution and in stop- 
ping the strike and sending those men back to work? I can 
hear the Kaiser say: Trust me a little longer, just a while 
longer, and Germany will triumph over the world.” 

Of course I know that my good friend the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] did not intend that this speech 
should have that effect; but I am pointing out the danger of 
such utterances as this. Mr. President, the truth is that they 
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are not justified by the facts. Let us see if I can not dem- 
onstrate that. In the first place, my good friend the Senator 
from Oregon assumes the rôle of the efficient man, of the man 
who makes no mistakes, of the man who wants to correct the 
mistakes of the War Department; and yet in this short speech 
of 20 minutes he was forced to withdraw 90 per cent of his 
charges and subject the remaining 10 per cent to the terrific 
battle of dispute—90 per cent inefficient himself in a speech of 
20 minutes does not proclaim him as the man without liability 
to make mistakes, 

Of course America has made mistakes. We want to go back 
and live in the atmosphere a while before the war. This 
country was without an army. We all know that. When war 
was declared our Army did not number in both officers and 
men what the Army to-day numbers in officers alone, What 
did we have to do? In the first place we had to have an Army. 
How should we get it? We had to secure the Army partly by 
volunteers and that part was negligible and in the greater 
degree by the selective-draft system. 

England for two years was without the draft; Canada only 
until recently was without it; Australia has twice refused it; 
and yet America. a great democracy as it is, did in the short 
space of 80 days what these old, staid, and tried Governments 
were unable to do in two years’ time. We heard gloomy fore- 
bodings, we heard gloomy prophecy, we heard it said that 
America would not submit to the draft; and yet, when the time 
came and these brave men were called to the colors, 10.000.000 
of them marched up and registered, willing to make the great 
sacrifice, that of their lives—all they had—for the country. 
It was done as quietly as we hold an uncontested election in 
America. Has a Military Establishment and a country fallen 
down that can do that? 

But that is not all. Then came the sorting-out process; then 
came the exemption board appointments. Mr. President, I 
would be the last man in the world to inject politics into this 
war; God knows that. while I am a Democrat, I am also an 
American. I pay just tribute to the brave, patriotic men upon 
the other side of this Chamber who have stood by the country 
in its hour of peril, and who, I believe, will continue to stand by 
it. They are also in the other House; they are throughout 
America. What boots it for a party to win a political victory and 
to lose our liberty? What boots it for a political party to gain 
a victory with nothing to rule? So, Mr. President, when the 
President came to make the appointments of these various 
boards that should pass upon the exemptions claimed by men, it 
was submitted to the various governors in the States—Re- 
publican governors as well as Democratic governors. They ap- 
pointed the various exemption boards. and those men walked 
up and made their claim for exemption. Think of it, Mr. Presi- 
dent! The millionaire and the pauper, the prince and the 
peasant, the butcher and the merchant, the farmer and the 
lawyer were all called alike to the same service. 

SELECTION OF CAMPS AND CONSTRUCTION OF CANTONMENTS. 

Then, what happened? We have our Army on the way; we 
have to have cantonments for them; we have to have camps for 
them. Where are we going to get them? We had to do what? 
First, we had to select the sites. Of course, that was a con- 
tested matter; various ambitious cities wanted to be selected. 
Then after the sites were selected, the cantonments had to be 
built quickly, immediately. for the necessity was great, the 
war was on, and soldiers were wanted at the front. We let 
out the contracts—not according to the old system; it could 
not be done; we did not have time—to the various firms, accord- 
ing to a percentage basis, and, under the management of Col. 
Littell, the cantonments were erected, 16 of them in number, 
It took almost a billion feet of lumber to build them; it took 
almost a hundred thousand carloads of material to supply 
them; it took more than a hundred thousand men working and 
toiling to erect these cantonments. Roads had to be built, hun- 
dreds and thousands of miles of roads had to be built. These 
cantonments sprang up as if overnight. 

Then came the Army to the camps. One million five hundred 
thousand men came to these cantonments, were transported over 
the railroads of the country, and not a life was lost. That does 
not look to me like the Government had ceased to function and 
had broken down. 

Then what happened? The men had to be trained. We had 
to have physicians. We could not get them within the draft 
age. Thousands of fine country and city doctors laid down their 


lucrative practices, walked willingly to the standard of their 
country, and tendered their efficiency and their talents in the 
service in these cantonments. 

Who can point me to any scandal connected with the exemp- 
tion of men who were unworthy to be exempted? I have not 
heard of any. Probably there are some cases; I doubt not that 


is so; it would be impossible in the handling of 10,000,000 of 
these cases not to have something of that sort. but upon the 
whole it has been singularly and remarkably free of any scandal 
caused by influence or corruption. 

Mr. President, of course, probably you might find one soldier, 
or two soldiers, or a dozen soldiers, or more, who perhaps were 
neglected in the camps; but who is it, pray tell me, who can 
guarantee the honesty and the humaneness of fifteen hundred 
thousand men? When Christ was upon earth he tried His hand 
upon 12, and we know the result. I want to stand here to-day, 
Mr. President, to defend the thousands of American doctors 
who have given up the comforts of home, who have given up a 
lucrative and growing practice back home, and have come to a 
greater service, for which the pay is hardly anything to be 
considered at all. Actuated by fine patriotism, these men de- 
serve the highest praise, and I want to defend them from any 
intimation that they are not rising to the highest standard und 
the best traditions of their profession, both as men of science 
and patriotism, 


GOOD CARE AND HUMANE TREATMENT OF SOLDIERS IN THE CANTONMENTS. 


The Senator from Oregon read us a letter from a distracted 
and heart-broken parent. God knows my heart goes out to him; 
but, Mr. President. I want to say in all kindness that I do not 
believe that was the way to handle a question like that at a 
time like this. The soldier’s name was not given to the Secre- 
tary of War; the Secretary of War, so far as 1 know. has 
never been able to secure the name of the soldier who was thus 
mistreated; but, Mr. President, the reading of that letter upon 
the floor of the Senate, creating the impression throughout 
America that that was the rule in these cantonments rather 
than the exception, did a great injury to the cause of our 
country. It distressed many a mother at home; it dampened 
the enthusiastic ardor and patriotic fervor of many a father 
back home, causing the inquiry to spring into their minds, 
“Has my country to which I am willing to render the great 
service been guilty of the mistreatment of my boys in the hour 
of their illness?” 

I received a letter myself, Mr. President, only a short time 
ago in regard to the treatment of a soldier in the cantonment 
in my State, Camp Zachary Taylor. I want to say here and 
now that in that camp, having between 30,000 and sometimes 
40,000 and probably 45.000 soldiers within its keeping, I prob- 
ably know personally as many of the soldiers there as any 
other man in civil life, and I had never received one single 
complaint up to that time. The letter to which I have referred 
did not come from a soldier; it did not come from any of his 
kinsmen; it came from a personal friend of mine, telling me 
that it was reported that this boy had been neglected, telling 
me the county from which he came in Kentucky, and stating 
that by reason of the neglect he died. I did not read the 
letter upon the floor of the United States Senate that it might 
go out into the homes of Kentucky. I did not know the 
facts; my informant did not know the facts. I went down to 
the Secretary of War. and I said to him: “I want this case 
immediately investigated; I demand a court-martial, because 
a man who mistreats an American soldier mistreats me, and 
vou. and every other American citizen.” That case will be 
thoroughly and completely investigated. I also said to the 
Secretary that I wanted the severest punishment, if guilt ex- 
isted, visited upon those who had neglected this soldier. 

But, Mr. President, I know—we all know—that Mary Roberts 
Rinehart told the truth when she said that the soldiers in these 
cuntonments were the best-cared-for soldiers in the world. I 
believe that to be absolutely true. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for just a moment? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I simply want to say that the names 
of those parties were given to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; but, if the Senator will pardon me, only 
after the Secretary of War wrote and pleaded with the Senator 
to give them. I am making no criticism. I am pointing out the 
facts. They were given finally. I do not know that both of 
them were given. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Both of them. 

Mr. JAMES. I accept the Senator's statement. Both of them 
were given, but it was after the Secretary of War wrote the 
Senator a letter asking for the letters, and after ‘the Senator 
had made his speech upon the floor of the United States Senate, 
reading both of the letters. 


OUR SOLDIERS IN PRANCR kun BEST-CARED-FOR SOLDIERS IN THE WORLD, 
I picked up this home paper, published in tbe little town 


where I live. I find this letter in it, and I want to read it, 
because I want the mothers of -America—for they are those 


1918. 


who bring the first true and lasting teaching of genuine patriot- 
ism to the infant mind—to know that their country is not neg- 
Jecting their boys. I read from the Crittenden Record-Press of 
January 31, 1918: 

Former City Marshal George E. Boston— 

I know him well— $ 


received the following letter from the George Wood Anderson Evan- 
gelistic Campaign, of Huntington, W. Va., in 2 to his son, Wilbur, 
who is an American soldier, now somewhere in nce: 


Huntineton, W. Va., January 15, 1918. 
Mr. Gong E. Boston, 
Marion, Ky. 

My Dean Mu. Boston: While in France I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing and talking with your son, Wilbur Boston, who gave me your 
address that I might be able to send you this short message. 

He was nicely located and in fine health and spirits. He, with other 
soldier boys, has plenty to wear and to eat and is safel, eltered. Our 
Government is doing cverything possible to safeguard the health and 
morals of our boys in France, and they are the best-cared-for soldiers in 
the world. I shall return to them the Ist of March. 

The inclosed message written by him I trust may bring joy to your 
heart. 

Cordially, yours, s 
a GEORGE WOOD ANDERSON. 


Permanent address, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

There the minister of God, the good man who is working among 
these boys, brings from France the news to a Kentucky father 
that his bey is with the soldiers of America there, and that 
they are the best-cared-for soldiers in the world. No; America’s 
Military Hstabiishment has not fallen down, nor have the de- 
partments ceased functioning. 

UNIFORMS OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS 100 PER CENT VIRGIN ‘WOOL. 

But what else, Mr. President? 

Why, when the Senator from Oregon was speaking I got the 
impression that the virgin wool that was in the uniform of the 
soldier had been cut down, and it distressed me greatly. I 
thought there must be some reason for it. But what are the 
facts? When we come to investigate it, we find that the uni- 
form of the American soldier before this war was 75 per cent 
virgin wool and 25 per cent cotton. To-day it is 100 per cent 
virgin wool. 

“ Oh,” they say, “there were some overcoats missing.“ Sena- 
tors, take into consideration the mighty problem that confronted 
our country—lrafting the Army, transporting soldiers, building 
the cuntonments, securing hospital corps, and then, in addition 
to that, they had to have all of this material manufactured. 
They needed~millions of overcoats, millions of uniforms, millions 
of shoes, hats, shirts, underwear, beds, wagons, trucks, vast 
tentuge, artillery of all sorts, ammunition, and a thousand things 
were heeded at once. Our manufacturing establishments were 
overwhelmed. We can easily see the great task facing Amer- 
len. That we met it as quickly and efficiently as we did is fairly 
the marvel of the world. 

Every manufacturing establishment in the United States was 
already running overtime and crowded to the very limit, sup- 
plying our allies abroad. We could not go and take those con- 
tracts away from them. We could not go to them and say, 
“You must cense your manufacturing for those men that are 
already in the trenches, fighting a battle that is ours.” In 
many cases the War Department had to go out and they had to 
secure various business associations to engage in the manufac- 
turing of the necessary articles of equipment for these soldiers. 
We must also bear in mind that this shortage was in the South- 
ern States, and, in addition, that this has been the most rigor- 
ous winter in the history of this Nation for 50 years. In many 
Southern States overcoats were not worn until January, at 
which time every soldier had an overcoat. You would think, 
from some of the statements, that all of the boys went to the 
cantonments without any overcoats at all; that they never had 
an overcoat before, and that they had to rely upon the Govern- 
ment to give them an overcoat; but at the very time the Senator 
himself was speaking every soldier in the American Army 
had an overcoat furnished by the Government of the United 
States. 

HEALTH CONDITION OF ARMY THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The honest truth is that the health condition of the American 
Army, notwithstanding they have gone through the most severe 
winter of a half century, is by far the best of that of any other 
army in the world. 

The death rate from disease per annum of the American 
troops is 8 soldiers out of a thousand. 

In the Spanish-American War the death rate per annum of 
the American Army from disease was 25 soldiers out of a thou- 
sand. 

In the Chinn-Japanese War the death rate per annum from 
disease was 15 soldiers out of a thousand. 

- In the Russo-Japanese War the death rate per annum from 
disease was 20 out of a thousand. 
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SUCCESSFUL WORK OF SENDING OUR SOLDIERS ABROAD. 


Then we had to proceed to get these soldiers abroad. How 
must we do that? It is a mighty task. We did not have the 
ships. My friend from Nebraska [Mr. Hirrenicock] was com- 
plaining of that. He is right. We have not as many ships as 
we ought te have and as we would have if the ship-purchase 
bill of 1915 had been written into law. Our shipyards wonld 
have been blossoming forth. They would have been organized. 
The ships would have been turned out daily. But then there 
were men who said they knew more than the President did; 
but the President was right then, as he is right to-day. 

We have started transporting these soldiers, I was present 
at a dinner given in this city to Marshal Joffre. I betray no 
confidence, because it has been frequently told—I do not know 
whether my friend from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] was pres- 
ent or not; I do not now recall—but at that dinner, in conversa- 
tion with Marshal Joffre, up almost to the hour of 1 o'clock, I 
heard him say that the most soldiers they needed in France at 
that time were 30,000. He would divide those into two divi- 
sions. He gave his reasons for it. Back at the time when 
Joffre came here the uppermost thought in his mind, as one of 
the high representatives of France, was that all they needed 
and wanted from America was enough soldiers to inspirit the 
French Army and to show the Germans that we were upon the 
side of democracy and of liberty. 

What are the results? We started this work of sending these 
soldiers abroad. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
calls my attention, and he is right, to the fact that Marshal 
Joffre also pointed out that the soldiers they wanted were the 
Regulars. He told us that this war had revolutionized all war- 
fare that had ever existed before. He said it was kaleidoscopic 
in its changes; that what was efficient to-day was thrown into 
the scrap heap to-morrow; that as the battle raged the change 
in artillery, the change in the machine-guns and in various 
modes of attack and defense had to be made overnight; and he 
said in addition that he wanted the Regulars, because they were 
trained to marching orders, and that after they had the Regu- 
lars there they would have to put them in camps in France and 
train them for three months before they would be able to go 
into the trenches upon the fighting line. They would have to 
teach them how to use the gas masks; they would have to 
teach them how to throw these hand grenades; they would have 
to show them the various modes of warfare; and it would take 
three months of intensive training to prepare these soldiers in 
France before they could go upon the fighting line. 

What are the facts? We have sent abroad, not 30,000, but 
many, many times, 30,000; not 100,000, but many times 100,000. 
Has a Military Establishment fallen down that can do a work 
like that? 

But let us see a little further if it has fallen down. I want 
s rea a letter that I have received from the Shipping 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
Washington, February 7, 1918. 
Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In accordance with your ceptors request, I 
beg to advise you that m the outbreak of war with Germany there 
were interned in United States ports and possessions 113 German and 
Austrian vessels, divi as follows: One hundred German and thirteen 
Austrian. Upon the seizure of these ships by the Federal Government 
it was discovered that practically all of them had been damaged to a 
greater or less extent in the machinery department. The damage in 
most cases con g of willful destruction of the valve chest between 
the high pressure and intermediate cylinders, the intention being, 
apparently, to necessitate the making of new patterns and castings, 
which it was apperenny expected must come from Germany. It was 
found, however, t repairs could be made by cutting out the damaged 
pieces and fitting neat graving pieces in the cylinders, properly secured 
and bolted, in which repairs electric welding was also found to be of 
great assistance. Repairs were thus effect contrary to the expecta- 
tion of the Germans. The day foliowing the declaration of war, a board 
of survey and consulting engineers, made up of experts in the ship 
survey and repair line, was appointed by myself in New York City, 
at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury. Within a month after 
the declaration of war one of the German ships so damaged was piaced 
at the service of one of our allies for the purpose of carrying munitions 
and supplies, and from that date onward the ships were repaired as 
rapidly as possible up until July and August, at which time those on 
the Atlantic coast were all practically ready for service. Some of those 
on the Pacific coast were later in 5 s 

the Atlantic and Gulf coasts these ships were interned at various 
orts from Boston to Galveston, German ships were also interned at 

‘acifie coast ports, in the Hawaiian, Sa: and the Philippine Islands. 
Four German vessels were interned in the Canal Zone, which were only 

damaged and were almost immediately put into service by 
Department. Two German vessels were interned in Porto 
Rico. Some of the vessels interned in the more out of the way places 
had to be towed to other ports to effect repairs. Five of those in- 
terned in the Hawaiian Islands were towed to the Pacific coast of the 
United States for repairs, and some of the Philippine ships were towed 
to nee Es for the same purpose. a 

Shortly these vesseis were seized b, 
nine cargo ships interned in South Atlantic 
to the Navy for i oe! at na 
ment as supply ships. In J 


the Federal Government 
ports were turned over 


yards and for use by the Navy Depart- 
y, by order of the President, 16 of the 


a, al pasate steamers were turned over to the Navy after 
pon had naugurated Fring 5 the supervision of the Shipping 
foard for completion of 5 — E the Navy to 28 a 
be fitted out for transport The two ships interned at San 
as 


Juan, Porte Rico, e sel . — by the. Baht Oy as prizes o as 
two of the ships in the Hawaiian er ship which had 
been willfully sunk and abandoned 2 at Charleston, Š — „ Was 


by the naval authorities as a wreck and repaired b; 
The total cost of repairs made on these ships to 9 by the Shipping 


are: 
GEMAN ES BLAS Se i a Se ee ey AA E A 
Seven Austrians obtained by purchase. S 874, 008. 02 

OTR Sp E E =-= 6,131, 231. 63 


Four German ships A 2 in Cuban ports were placed in the hands 
of the Shipping Board by that Government for operation, and repairs 
to these have been See by the Shipping Board at New Orleans at 


a cost of $120,445.86 
From the accompanyin, lists it will be noted that 68 of the ex- 
German ships are now be ng operated by the Shipping Board. together 
with 7 ex-Austrian ships, which were obi by purchase prior to the 
ere, of war against Austria. These have a total dead-weight 
448,565; total gross tonnage, 333.907; and total net ton- 
In addition it will be noted, as pe the inclosed list, 
that "there are 32 ex-German steamers being operated 5 the Navy hav- 
ing a total dead-weight tonnage of 280,462 ; total gross tonnage, 347,559 ; 
and total net tonnage, 297,614. It therefore appears that inclusive 
of the seven Austrian ships obtained by rchase the United States 
pat ined by reason of the interned vessels 8 729,027 dead-weight tons, 
,466 gross tons, and 511,217 net tons. 


Former German and Austrian ships owned by United States Shipping Board Feb. 1, 1918. 


2,570 

Am — formerly Koln. ro 
een enen en ee — * 

8 o 1,508 

Aranon; rey, We 4 ps 

former 

Apia. 4 5, 453 

5,403 

8.413 

4,006 

3,888 

125 

Chattahoochee, formerly 3a ae 3 8,232 

Chillicothe (ship) formerly Arnoidas Viana 1,880 

Clara! 3.931 

3,023 

1,969 

7,037 


a ee 
go 
= 
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yf 5,380 3, 564 

Gen. G. W. Goethals, ray 8 5,437 4,833 
Gen. W. C. a9 s, formerly Prins Sigismund 5,520 4, 564 
Gen, H. F. H ny formerly Sve „„ 4,035 2,732 
ee formerly Buigaria....... ae 13,040 11,440 
ES SR ER REP ae Pipe SEO OS He Sm RTS Ge 7.200 4,730 

— Fe former! 8 6,020 3,901 
Toseo, formerly Johanne. 1,8 1,531 
Iroquois, former: Wittekind)? 6,809 5,640 
Ttasea, formerly Setos. . 8,150 6, 125 
8, 610 6, 755 

600 4 

300 197 

4,760 4,760 

4, 150 2,723 

e as Gniousaapeachebikasawana 9,009 7,582 
Montauk, former Matador (bark) 2,214 1,453 
M ontpelier, heh! cg mes PSS ee 10,000 6, 128 
Mochulu. truta eadnaught, formerly Kurt (bark) 4.950 3,109 
Muscoota, formerly Flying a formerly Ottawa (bark). 4,950 2,659 
. W P a AURAL So Oe ae 15,002 13,332 
3 eb wid wb Coca netsedenctssencenaiscedsus 6,800 4,496 

Nipald, Cae y Borneo.. 2,500 2,163 
Nyanza, formerly Esslinga 7,750 6,213 
Oconee, formerly Maia. 4.2 2,554 
n, formerly Prinz Os 4,238 6,025 
Serapis. 7,44 4,756 

6,809 4,014 

5,200 4,650 

6,550 4,471 

8, 900 5,621 

10, 500 10, 981 

2,900 2,676 

2,000 1,631 

3,250 2,329 

12, 674 6,478 

1,600 1,243 

3,80 3,130 

11,496 6, 493 

2, 620 1, 962 

5,700 3,76) 

2,500 1,735 

erty penni Rickmers. 7,500 5,130 

5 'formeriy H TT NS 9,000 6,187 
3 ly Indra (Dark ) 2,700 1,746 
Tunica, iormeriy Sambia... . 7,000 4,765 
Wabash,. formerly 2 formerly Tubingen 8,000 5,672 
Wachnse t, formerly Suevia ........... 6, 160 4,336 
Wacouta, formerly 3,400 3,135 
vang, formerly Governor Jacschk: 2,200 1,738 
Wyandotte, formerly Willehad ...... 5, 900 4,761 
Yadkin, formerly Clara 2,512 1,685 
Yazoo, formerly Marado ...... 2,200 1,514 
Yucca, . Portonia..... 4,255 2,777 
Yuma, formerly Tainan posas 2,400 1,685 
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Six of the interned A steamers were purchased 
8 A „and one has 


Austrian 
interests prior to the declaration of war a u 
been seized tine that thin Navy Department for tran 


Shas, ting this furnishes you with the W desired. believe. 5 
Very truly, yours, JoHN A. DONALD, 
T Commissioner, 
~ MEMORANDUM FOR COMMISSIONER ‘DONALD. 


Fesrvary 7, 1918. 


In response to telephone in Mr. Morrill, I desire 
the following figures rine ta nee German and . 
1 i To date. 
s to German vessels. 
BERIO to Austrian vessels a 874. 508. 62 
Repairs to Cuban vessels_ 120. 445. 86 
urchase of Austrian vesse —— FT, 831, 026. 70 
14, e 704, 19 


Wu. L. Sones 

Disbursing OMeer. 

I also desire to have published the list of the various ships to 
which this letter refers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Very truly, yours, 


Service. 


Italian Government. 
Arm 


Food. 
A. H. Bull co. 


Army. 
Italian Government. 
Army. 
Foof Administration. 


6, 307 

1,782 Commonwealth of Australia, 

2,540 French Government, 

1,889 Unassigned. 

1,218 Munson. 

4,536 Russian Government, 

4,170 A 

2,259 

2,878 

2,826 

1,667 

7,218 v. 

3,0% French Government. 

2,474 Fuel Admi on. 
952 .| Philippine Government, 

3, 603 Army. 

4, 550 Do, 

4,3%6 


Do. 
Philippine Government. 
Army . 


.| Italian government. 
se Government, 
rmy 
Russian Government, 
t. 


Italian Government 
iie Government, 


SARSRSSASSSAPLASSBISSEIRESLASEREE 


POSSESS er- Nery 


.| Italian Government. 

.| Russian Government, 

3 Bale Mall. 

Philippine Government. 
1, Lavino, 
4, Army. 

Philip’ © Government, 

= Ha 
3, Army. 
* New York and Cuba. 
2, R . 
1, .| Philippine Government. 
3, = ST 
3, F Administration. 
1,613 Bethlehem. 
3,011 .| Food Administration. 
saa United States Shipping Board. 
L S31 New York and Cuba. 
1,045 New York and Porto Rico. 
3,011 Army. 
5 e 

5 e . 
1,244 Russtan Go 
1,002 United Braves Si Shipping Board. 


1918. 


Formerly German steamers owned and operated by United States Navy. 


Net. 
23, 4S 
15,379 
13,637 
6,353 
6,584 
11.171 
. 11,112 
55 16,339 
5,162 
5 7,881 
Tae 6,433 
6,443 
6.585 
6,42) 
6,398 
8 6, 200 
5, 764 
4, 812 
5 7 EET ̃⅛», l q 4, 808 
Ticondeross ſormeri 7,509 3, 163 
Houston, formerly Llebenſels 4, 800 2, 800 
n, formerly Kiel 9, 761 2, 872 
Savannah, formerly Saxonia.. 6,230 2, 782 
Pensacola, formerly Nicaria................. 6,040 2,298 
Quinev, formerly Voz 5 5,100 2,357 
Newport News, formerly Odenwald. 5,270 2,098 
Lonz Beach, formerly Hohenfelde 1, 967 1, 887 
Astoria, formerly Frieda 4,650 1,731 
Bath, formerly Andromeda 3. 978 1,546 
Kitterv, formerly Presidente 1,690 924 
Beaufort, formerly Rudolf Blumberg 2,600 1,077 
Gulfport, formerly 4.334 1,020 


Mr. JAMES. Has a country fallen down that can do a thing 
like that? But let us examine a little further into that ques- 
tion. 

REPAIR OF SHIPS THE GERMANS THOUGHT COULD NOT BE REPAIRED, 


One of the greatest things that has been done by the Navy since 
the outbreak of the war was the repairing of the machinery of 
the big German liners that were interned at Boston, New York, 
and Norfolk, which are now in service transporting our troops 
to France. Without them we should be seriously embarrassed 
in getting our soldiers and supplies across the Atlantic. Ger- 
man Ingenuity had been given the widest scope in an endeavor 
to so wreck the machinery of these ships as to defy repairs. 
The methods adopted and systematically carried out bore the 
stamp of a central direction, and so well was the work be- 
lieved to have been done that opposite each item of the list 
found on one of the ships were the words, “Can not be re- 
paired.” German mechanism, German skill, and German devil- 
try made a list and put opposite each one of them, “Can not be 
repaired.” Let us see what this fallen-down administration“ 
and Government did. 

But here the Hun reckoned in true Teutonic fashion. He 
little thought that the same brain and the same brawn that will 
carry our arms to victory in Europe would put these ships iu 
serviceable condition, and that the greater the difficulties the 
more determined are Americans to solve them, The result of 
the Navy's work in this matter challenges criticism, 

Cylinders, valves, and other massive pressure parts of the 
engines of these ships were so badly smashed as at first to lead 
to the conclusion that nothing short of renewal would make 
them fit for service. 

It looked like the German notation that they could not be re- 
paired was probably true. It looked as if we would have to send 
to Germany to get the parts of machinery they thought they 
had so destroyed. 

In fact, such a course of action had been decided upon; but 
shortly after this decision had been reached the ships were turned 
over to the Navy, and instead of renewing cylinders, which 
would have delayed their completion and render impossible the 
transport of our troops to France, the services of American 
engineers familiar with electric welding were enlisted and in a 
comparatively short time what appeared to be insuperable diffi- 
culties were quickly solved and every one of these commodious 
ships made ready for service. 

As one writer has remarked: 


Under ordinary conditions, by methods dictated by the traditions of 
the ob oka lring fraternity, at teast 18 months would ha 
quired to place the looted vessels again in commission. * * * Fortu- 
nately, traditional methods were jettisoned. In their stead ideas new 
to the marine world were brought into play, and as a result by Thanks- 
giving Day all of the 109 German ships that fell into our bands In April 
were operating on the Atlantic under the American flag, 


To what extent the devilish ingenuity of the Germans went 
may be inferred when I tell you that in some cases fire extin- 
guishers were emptied and refilled with gasoline. They thought 
that when the ships went cut to sea loaded with our brave sol- 
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diers, and the cry of fire went up, and they seized the fire ex- 
tinguishers to hurl this fluid into the flames to put it out instead 
they would have gasoline that would add fury to the flames, 
German kultur! German mechanism! German ingenuity! Pipes 
apparently in good order were plugged, ground glass was put in 
the shaft bearings, and boiler stays sawed partly in two. Every- 
thing that Teutonic efficiency could suggest was dune to prevent 
our use of these ships; but the officers intrusted with the im- 
portant work of ferreting out the vandalism and correcting it 
were told that they must take nothing for granted. that the lives 
of our brave soldiers were at stake, and that no part was to be 
considered so unimportant as to be neglected. So well was the 
work of the Navy done that there has not been a single “ come- 
back,” and the ships are probably in better condition to-day than 
they were in 1914. To make sure that everything was thor- 
oughly reliable before risking the lives of our troops in them each 
ship, after the customary dock trial, was sent to sea for a 48- 
hour trial in order to test the effectiveness of the repairs that 
had been made; and be it said to the credit of the skilled engi- 
neers who were concerned in the work that every repair has stood 
the test of strenuous winter service in the North Atlantic. and 
that in no case has there been the slightest evidence of weakness, 

In the case of the giant Vaterland, the pride of the German 
fleet, the injury to her engines and boilers was thought to be 
such as to make her a hopeless wreck, and it is related that when 
her chief engineer left her to go to the internment camp on Ellis 
Island it was with the satisfied remark, “If they can make her 
go, T'll take off my hat to them.” And they did make her go, 
and as we made the German commander take off his hat to the 
American mechanics so we are going to make the Kaiser hand his 
sword to Woodrow Wilson and to the allies in this coming 
struggle. We have not fallen down, my friends. And they did 
make her go, and so well did she go that on her shaking-down 
cruise over a distance of about 3.000 miles, with an untrained 
crew, this magnificent ship, happily renamed Leviathan, which 
had not been docked for more than three years, did so much 
better than she had ever done in German hands as to leave no 
doubt of her success as an American tra rt. 

And so in this case, as in all others in which the Navy has 
participated, has the good name and fame of this great country , 
been right worthily maintained. 

Mr. President, I shall have something further to say of the 
Navy in a moment. I bring that to the attention of America 
to show that those in charge of this great war are working night 
and day. They have met and overcome German ingenuity, these 
masters of the sea, these gentlemen who thought no power could 
repair what they had wrecked. 

I want to send word to the brave boys “somewhere in 
France,” if they have been discouraged by the speech of my 
friend CHAMBERLAIN that America has fallen down. I want 
them to hear all America say, No; we have not fallen down. 
Hold the fort, for we are coming, more than ten hundred thou- 
sand strong.” I place these facts before the country because 
the country is entitled to know them. 

GREAT ACCOMPLISHMENT BY THE NAVY. 

But let us see what the Navy itself has done, Of course, in a 
great war like this, with probably hundreds of thousands of 
details in contracts and various things to be done, anybody can 
pick out u mistake. That is easy to do. Anybody can criticize. 
But let us not lose sight of the elephant while looking for a chip 
under his foot. Let us give credit where credit is due. Let us 
not dishearten Americans. Let us tell them the truth. 

Just as our Army, which was not more than 200,000 when 
war was declared, is to-day 1,500,000, so the Navy, including re- 
serves and marines, now constitutes a force of 330,000, more than 
three times as large as when war was declared. The enlisted 
strength of the regular Navy has increased from 64,680 to 189,- 
000; the reserve force from about 10,000 to 72,000; the Marine 
Corps from 13,266 to 37,000. There are 15,500 National Naval 
Volunteers and 4,600 members of the Coast Guard in the naval 
service, and the Hospital Corps has grown from 1,600 to 8,000. 

There are nearly four times as many vessels in service as 
there were a year ago. Between 700 and 800 have been taken 
over and converted into transports, supply and patrol vessels, 
submarine chasers, mine sweepers, and the various other types 
needed. A large number of submarine chasers have been built, 
many already in service. A number of vessels that were under 
construction have been completed and commissioned. 

The 109 interned German ships have been repaired and all 
are in service, an addition of more than 700,000 tons, some of 
them being operated by the Navy and others by the Shipping 
Board. The repair of these vessels, whose machinery had been 
so badly damaged by the German officers and crews that they 
did not believe it could be repaired, was a triumph of American 
ingenuity and engineering skill and a credit to the Navy’s 
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Bureau of Steam Engineering, under whose direction it was 
accomplished. The former Vaterland, now the Leviathan, the 
largest vessel afloat, and a number of the other German vessels 
of large tonnage are in use.as transports. When the President 
last March issued his orders for the arming of American mer- 
chantmen for protection against attack by submarines the Navy 
immediately undertook the task of furnishing guns and crews 
of expert gunners to man them, and in a short time every 
American merchant ship that applied for it was armed. The 
battles of these armed guards with submarines, their work in 
the protection of American ships, forms one of the brightest 
chapters in this war. 

The Bureau of Ordnance has armed more than 1,100 vessels, 
this including numerous vessels added to the Navy as well as 
merchantmen. Some idea of the work done by this bureau 
can be given when it is stated that the annual expenditures 
have increased from $3,000,000 to $560,000,000. Immense 
amounts of munitions and large numbers of guns have been fur- 
nished, new sources of manufacture being opened up to supply 
the demand. In addition, much new material has been devel- 
oped, inchiding depth charges, new submarine bombs, non- 
ricochet shells, bomb-dropping sights, howitzers, guns for 
throwing depth charges, smoke-screen apparatus, heavier ord- 
nance for sircraft and many other important designs which can 
not be disclosed at this time. 

To man the large number of vessels added to the Navy and 
the merchantmen armed thousands of gunners were required. 
Every ship has been utilized as a school in gunnery and engi- 
neering and thousands of men have been trained as expert 
gunners and engineers. Especially gratifying progress has 
been made in marksmanship with guns of the smaller caliber 
used in fighting submarines, with a periscope as the target. 

Immediately after the declaration of war steps were taken 
to organize and equip a flotilla of destroyers for foreign 
service. ‘The first of these sailed in April, arriving at a 
British port May 4, since which time our destroyers have taken 
an active part in the antisubmarine warfare in the war zone. 
The force has been constantly augmented, and, in cooperation 
with the navies of our allies, has done effective service in con- 
* yoying merchantmen and transports and combating the German 
U boats. The record made by our destroyers has won the 
warmest commendation of both the British and French Ad- 
miralties. 

Before war was declared Admiral Sims was sent abroad. 
and since we entered the war he has been, as commander of 
our forces operating in European waters, in close cooperation 
with the officials of the navies of our allies. The visit of Ad- 
miral Henry T. Mayo, commander in chief of the battle fleet. 
to England and France, and the participation of Admiral Wil- 
Ham S. Benson, Chief of Naval Operations, in the war council 
which met in Paris, were of great value. The formation of 
the allied naval council, in which this country is now repre- 
sented by Vice Admirai Sims, has proved an important step in 
bringing about closer cooperation among the naval forces of 
the allies. 

The Navy organized and has operated the large transport 
Service which is carrying our troops and supplies overseas for 
uropean service and has furnished the convoys which protect 
these vessels. How successfully this hazardous and difficult 
task his been carried out is shown by the very small losses in 
comparison with the large number transported among our troops 
tuken across the Atlantic. 

We all remember that before war was declared Germany 
sheeringly said, “You can not take your troops abroad; we will 
sink them.” But not more than 100 out of all the thousands 
and thousands we bave there have they been able to sink, and 
they have taken the lives of a very few of our soldiers. 

The regrettable sinking of the British ship Tuscania, with 
the loss of more than a hundred American soldiers, was the first 
instance in which a ship carrying American troops to Europe 
has been sunk. Previously not a single American transport has 
been torpedoed going to Europe and only one, the Antilies, sunk 
returning. One other returning transport, the Finland, was 
torpedoed, but reached port under her own steam. 

NAVAL TRAINING CAMPS AND NAVAL BASES. 

To provide for the vast increase in the persor™ of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, some 20 camps have been erected. Old 
training stations have been greatly enlarged and new ones 
created. The Great Lakes Training Station, at Chicago, which 


formerly provided for 2,200 men, now has accommodations for 
over 20,000. Tlint is an example of how these stations have 
grown. 

The Navy nów has 95,000 men in training, the Marine Corps 
more than 10,000. In addition to the stations, many special 
schools haye been created, like the radio school at Harvard, 


which now has more than 3,000 students. The training facil- 
ities have increased from provision for about 6,000 men to pro- 
vision for more than 13,000. 

America has not fallen down so far as this showing goes. 

The acquisition of the Jamestown Expositio and Pine Beach 
properties at Hampton Roads, Va., provided for the creation of 
the Navy's first fleet-operating base, which is destined to be one 
of the greatest of its kind in the world. A camp for 10,000 
men has already been erected and is in use. The base will in- 
clude an aviation station, submarine base, large warehouses 
for fleet supplies and fuel, docks and piers, and every accom- 
modation needed for the fleet. 


ENLARGEMENT OF NAVY YARDS AND CONSTRUCTION OF DRY DOCKS. 


Our navy yards are vast workshops, building, repairing. and 
converting ships, and they have been greatly enlarged; ware- 
houses, foundries, and machine shops being erected, and all 
the facilities increased. Dry docks are in course of construc- 
tion that will accommodate the largest vessels. New shipways 
are being added that will largely increase shipbuilding facilities 
and enable the Navy to build all types of war vessels in its own 
yards. The entire shore construction program being carried 
out under the direction of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
comprises a total cost of about $110,000.000. The number of 
civilian employees in navy yards has increased from 35,000 to 
more than 65,000. : f 

The large projectile plant under construction at Charleston, 
W. Va., will be completed in a few months, and will be op- 
erated in connection with the armor-plate factory which is to be 
built at that point later. 


NAVAL FLYING CORPS. 


The Navy has erected its own aircraft factory at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, the keel of the first flying boat being laid 
90 days after ground was broken for the erection of the fac- 
tory. A very satisfactory type of flying bonat has been de- 
veloped; a new dirigible balloon designed and built, and a 
number of other improvements made in seaplanes and other nir- 
craft. The Navy's Flying Corps has been largely increased in 
botu personnel and material, and is doing effective service on 
the European coast as well as in this country. The first of the 
United States armed forces to land in France were the 100 
naval aviators who arrived there on June 8. 


RADIO STATIOXS. 


The United States now has the largest radio service in exist- 
ence, this being operated under the Naval Communication Serv- 
ice. At the beginning of the war all the commercial radio 
stations in this country were taken over by the Navy. The 
new stations at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and Cavite, Philippine 
Islands, the most powerful in the world, have been completed. 
Direct radio service was recently instituted between this coun- 
try and Rome, so that our radio service now covers the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, messages being transmitted quickly to both 
Europe and Asia. We also conduct a radio service to Alaska, 
and soon all the possessions of the United States will be con- 
nected by wireless. 

This unprecedented increase in the Navy has been accom- 
plished. these difficult and varied tasks performed without 
necessitating any change in its organization, which expanded 
easily and rapidly to meet every condition and demand. 


EXPANSION OF THE NAVY, 


The ability of the Navy, without friction or hurrying, to bring to 
bear its force rapidly and to increase it threefold in a short time Tine 
increase is now practically fourfold!— 


Said Secretary Daniels in his annual report 


is due to the system that had been built up in 
securing before the war of a larger building program, extending over 
a term of years, as well as to the authorization of an increased person- 
nel. Internally the efficient organization working together for years as 
a trained team made the Navy Department's rapid expansion easy, 
though it taxed the strength and energy of every head of a department 
and the entire personnel on shore and in the fleets. The spirit amony 
the officers. among the enlisted men, among the skilled mechanics, 
among the a „ was so united and their service so willing 
and their capacity so extraordinary that the Navy Department has 
marched abreast, all seeking to make the Navy's deeds worthy of its 
traditions. The years of drilling and practice, of close e tion in 
planning and thinking. were evidenced in the readiness and quickness 
with which the Navy moved when the command rang out. Ships were 
manned without an bour’s delay. Those in reserve were fully com- 
missioned. Expert gunners lost not a moment when ordered as armed 
guards on merchant ships. Every man was eslous to find his place 
— prove the stuf he was made of, and most of them asked the plice 
0 Anger. 

Nor it alone to the purely military side of the Navy that we feel 
we may point with justifiable is war, more then any other 
war. has been an affair of business as well as of fighting. Supplies 

uipment, transportation, all have called for the highest degree o 
cthitenct: and intelligence in order that the nonna arm migbt be 
sustained. The Navy is fortunate in having durin 

ears so improved its business methods and its purchasing em as to 
able to meet the tremendous and sudden demands of war time with- 
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machinery in any- 
thing save an increase in personnel sufficient to handle the vast volume 
of business which now constitutes a day's work. 


Such, Mr. President, is the showing of the Navy of the United 


out haying found it necessary to alter its existing 


States. What American is not proud of it? But the same war- 
fare that is being waged to-day upon Secretary of War Baker 
was waged until recently upon Secretary of the Navy Daniels. 
Let me call to your attention the fact that on the 24th day of 
July, 1917, the Navy was attacked upon this floor. I undertook 
to defend it. In the course of a colloquy the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN ROSEI made this startling and remarkable 
statement, which I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. PENROSE— 

Speaking to me— 

Will the Senator permit an interruption? For the last time I want 
to deny that I am attacking the American Navy or anybody else. 1 
am introducing a resolution of inquiry. 

Pare AAMEN: You just admitted that you were attacking the Secretary 
7 Mr. P No; I said I have a right to attack him if I choose. I 
want to state here to the Senator and to the country that, in my opinion 
the administration of the Navy Department and the War t 
is marked by an indecisior and ineficiency which will rapidly me a 
national scandal and which I intend to have investigated in some way 
at an early opportunity. 

In July last, the leader of the other side—but, thank God. not a 
spokesman for that side—said he was going to have the Navy of 
America investigated; that it had become a national scandal! 
Let me read you what another distinguished Republican Member 
of the other side said: 

Mr. KEN TOX— 

Who was abroad and saw with his own eyes, who was in the 
trenches and who knows what service our force is performing 
abroad, when he came back, in an interview with the New York 
World, said this: 

In this era of criticism no criticism has been made of our Navy 

He evidently considered that the statement which I have just 
read from the remarks of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
was not a criticism— 

In this era of criticism no criticism has been made of our Navy. 


Lloyd George a few days ago congratulated America on the splendid 
efficiency of her Navy. Let no one say that we have done nothing in 
this war. We have helped to destroy the submarine. Our Nav 


is 
doing some of the most essential work of the war. All honor to the zs 
of the American Navy, to the work of Admiral Sims, and to the splend 
efficient Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, 

I put that wonderful record of splendid, triumphant achieve- 
ment of the Navy, unrivaled by any country in the world, 
against the unsustained criticism of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Kentucky permit an interruption? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The compliment paid to the Ameri- 
can Navy was, of course, a timely and well-deserved one; but 
ir may not be inappropriate for us to pay a compliment to the 
i itish Navy, which since the war began has transported 
13 000,000 men across the seas and has lost but 2,700. 

Mr, JAMES. Mr. President, I would not say one word to 
detract from the glory that is due England; no word of invid- 
ious comparison or criticism will escape my lips. She has done 
heroic and wonderful service, and I hope that no member of 
Parliament has sought to plant the seed of distrust in the heart 
of her people by saying that she had not done this or that 
she had not done that, or that she had not rendered efficient 
service. > 

FRANCE NOT “ BLED WHITE” AND NOT IMPOSED UPON BY AMERICA. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon in the course of 
his speech—and, to my mind, the most unfortunate part of 
it—talked about France being “bled white.“ In order that I 
may do him no injustice I will read just what he said: 

Mr. President, the Secretary of War, in his general statement to the 
country—which was carefully written and pre red—tells us that 
$3.200.000.000 have been appropriated for th Ordnance Department 
and contracts have been let for $1,677,000.000; all of which is true. 
But the Sentar fails to tell us. Mr. President. in his statement to 
the country, and it only comes out in the course of a cross-examination, 
that America stands to-day unprepared, so far as ordnance is concerned. 
I challenge anybody to read the testimony and come to any other con- 
clusion. Poor, bleeding France, my friends—bled white, not only for 
her own life and for the liberty of her own citizens but for America 
as well—is to-day furnishing our troops as they arrive In France the 
necessary heavy ordnance and machine guns for aircraft and for 
ground service. Mr. President, if we relied upon the Ordnance 
apanman in this emergency to furnish our troops with the heavy 
ordpance—and this is largely a war of artillery to-day—the war would 
be over before we ever got to the front. 

Why, there is testimony, if I correctly remember it, before the Mill- 
tary Affairs Committee that along some of these fronts the cannon— 
and nay cannon, if you please—are located 5 yards apart for a dis- 
tance of 6 miles; and yet_America, this great and magnificent country, 
is dependent upon r France to deliver the ordnance! ee 

she 


agree to deliver it order to win over reluctant America ? 
agree to furnish it in order to encourage and hearten America? 


Mr. President, I can imagine no more unfortunate or un- 
justified utterance than that. France “bled white!“ America 
imposing upon her! Mr. President, for more than 125 years in 
every school in this land we have taught our little children to 
love dear old France. There is not an inch of her soil or a 
drop of her blood that is not held in the deepest affection by 
America. France “bled white!” That is a German expression. 
She is not bled white; she holds 560 miles of that bloody 
western front at this hour, and the reddest blood that courses 
through any veins in the world runs through the veins of the 
French people—not white, but red, blood-red. 

But what is the charge? You would think from the Senator's 
speech that we trafficked with France as to whether we would 
go into this war and that the condition upon which we went 
into it was that France would furnish us with ordnance, light 
and heavy artillery. America went into this war for the highest 
ideals known among nations and among men. She went into 
the war nof only to make the world safe for liberty, but to 
make America safe for citizens of the United States. America 
went into this war for the old, dearly loved, and historic right 
of the freedom of the seas. Germany had ruthlessly murdered our 
citizens, she had fired upon and sunk our unarmed merchant 
vessels, she had sent to their death brave American seamen 
and citizens without an opportunity given them either to sur- 
render or to fight. She had planted bombs in our factories, she 
sought to dismember the Nation by throwing us into war with 
Mexico and Japan, promising as spoils a part of this great 
Republic. I resent the insinuation that my country entered 
into the war trafficking with France as to whether she would 
go into it upon the condition that France would furnish us 
ordnance, when the records show—and I will produce them— 
that the agreement which France made with us to supply ord- 
nance was made months after we had gone into the war. I 
know my dear, amiable friend CHAMBERLAIN did not see the 
danger of that sort of an utterance. A man ought never to 
speak when he is angry; his vision is not clear; he does not 
measure and weigh the importance of his statements, I have 
the contract here: 

Washington, 14th of July, 1917— 


Now, here is how we happened to get artillery from France. 
It is perfectly clear, absolutely plain, and it was the only sen- 
sible thing to do. France by reason of putting into her army 
so many millions of men had to erect great manufacturing estab- 
lishments to supply the army with artillery. France came to 
us; we did not go begging France; we did not go trafficking 
with France; we did not make a condition with France upon 
our entry into the war, but the high commissioner of France 
came over here and this is what happened: 


In the early part of last summer I concluded an arrangement with 
the French commissioner in Washington, Mr. André Tardien, following 
an invitation from the co ion— 


That is, the French commission— 


to place orders for artillery and artillery munitions in France, for the 
manufacture of a considerable supply of 75 millimeter field guns and 
155 millimeter howitzers for the American forces in France. The 
supply ordered was more than sufficient to equip our troops with these 
pieces as rapidly as they would arrive in Europe, and the ameunt of 
ammunition for them was ia accordance with the French practice as 
developed by the war. The feeling of the French authorities in regard 
to this transaction is best expressed by the followin 
French press, prepared by the high commission in 
handed me by Mr. Tardieu. 


The statement I have just read was made by Gen. Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance of the Unitel States, before the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee on December 31, 1917. 

Now, here is the agreement. This statement was given out 
for the French press and prepared by Mr. Tardieu, the French 
high commissioner in the United States: 


[Translation.] 2 
WASHINGTON, July 14, 197. 


An important agreement has been concluded between the United 
2 Government and the French high commissioner, Monsieur André 

ardieu. ° 

According to said agreement the American Government adopts the 
two principal pieces of matériel of French artillery, the 75-millimeter 
field gun and 155-millimeter rapid-fire howitzer. 

The Expeditionary Corps of Gen. Pershing has received from the 
French authorities, on arrival, its field artillery, its rapid-fire heavy 
artillery, and its French artillery, which of course will accelerate its 
taking its place in the line. 

At the same time the artillery production in France and in America 
has been organized so that the American Army of 1,000,000 men which 
is about to be recruited will receive without delay, as the units are 
formed, the necessary heavy and light guns. 

The 3 taken up for the first time at the end of May, 
between Monsieurs André Tardieu, high French commissioner: Monsieur 
Ganne, chief of war munitions of the high commission; and Brig. Gen. 
Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, were characterized by two ideas. 

On one hand. the American Government wished to adopt the quickest 
solution, in order to realize in the shortest time the complete arma- 
ment of its forces, 
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Hurrying to the front. not delaying the war 


On the other hand, with great foresight 5 cular im- 
rtance to renong for the American and the French Armies, called 
B fight on the same battle field, uniformity of munitions, of such capital 


importance from a tactical point of view. 

n view of these two desired aims, the French high commissioner was 
able, thanks to the development since 1916 of the machine equipment of 
our war munitions factories, to furnish Gen. Crozier with a detailed 
plan ot industrial collaboration, which, by the united efforts of French 
and American industries, will assure the complete realization of the 


American 3 

The double certainty of rapid production and uniformity of munitions 
decided the United States Government, despite the incontestable value 
of its own matériel, especially that of the 3-inch field gun, of which 
the superior qualities are universally recognized, to adopt our 75 and 
our short 155. 

The negotiations on these lines were rapidly completed. At the end 
of somewhat over one month they were concluded this week by a com- 

lete Mr Sharia fixing the quantity and the price of the matériel to 

bh 


ments, is 
dustrial 


ts spon- 
taneously from identity weapons. Finally, all tactical 
tained by the experience of three years of war are without previous 
adaptation assimilated by the American Army. 


I shall not read all of that statement, but I will incorporate 
it in the Recorp, showing that this contract was made between 
the United States and France because France had a surplus 
supply of ordnance, of light and heavy artillery, and could give 
it to our soldiers at once and put them into the fighting line 
much more quickly. 

The remainder of the statement of M. Tardieu, the French 
high commissioner in the United States, is as follows: 


From the industrial e serh: the unity of effort created between 
the manufacturing piants of the two countries will produce happy re- 
sults without p ent, not only during the war but also subsequently. 
Common action provides the best means of mutual acquaintance and 
for . e of the close cooperation which it is desired to organize 
for the future. 

From the financial standpoint it Is ble to — that the purchase 
by the United States of French a ery matériel will create an im- 
provement in exchange, which, under the existing relations of America 
and of her European allles, is as much to be desired by the United 


States as by France. 
It is — 4 likely that the adoption of the metric system, which has 
been ards, and 


0 requested by the American Bureau of Stand: 
which is much to be desired from the point of view of future French- 
American interests, may be t facilitated. 

These are, briefly stated, some of the results, certain or probable, of 
as pepe pea between the French high commissioner and the American 

vernment. 

The dominant note of the agreement lies in the proof it gives ef the 
unshakable resolution ef the American Government to achieve in the 
shortest time the maximum of military strength, and, on the other 
hand, it proves the intimate and active cooperation existing between 
the United States and France. 

Mr. Baker, Secretary of War and Gen. Crozier; Chief of Ordnance, 
of the American Government, have given proof in this case of the 

ecision and have succeeded in a 
erican troops artill 


broadest spirit of comprehension and 

few weeks in securing for the Am ery of the first 
Say high commissioner at Washington speaks in unbounded praise of 
their cooperation with him. 

We may add that the first French ins arrived last week in the 
United States, and that the Artillery School of Saumur has been placed 
at the disposal of the American Army for training purposes. 

And, as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE} says, of 
course, that will save transportation. 

I can imagine with wkat fine satire some of our friends who 
are prone to criticism would have attacked us if we had refused 
to accept this. Suppose we had said, No; we are going to 
manufacture them ourselves. We are going to ship them 
abroad.” I can imagine some of our friends rising and saying, 
“ How foolish. Instead of taking guns across, you could take to 
them meat and bread and supplies that they sorely need. They 
have got the guns already there. They can supply you with them. 
You can get them cheaper from them than you can make them 
here. You are loaning France hundreds and hundreds of mil- 
lions and up into the billions of dollars. She can pay back some 
of her loans by suppiying you with this ordnance, and she was 
willing to do it, and you would not accept it. She ofiered to do 
it, and you refused it.” Because America did the sensible 
thing—and every fair-minded man is bound to admit it—we are 
attacked here upon the floor and asked, “ Did France do that 
to invite us into the war?” 

Let us see a little further upon this question of the Military 
Establishment of America breaking down. 


MR. TARDIEU’S COMPLIMENT ON OUR MILITARY PREPARATION. 
I have here a speech made on February 7, 1918, after the un- 
fortunate utterance of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 


CHAMBERLAIN]. It was made by the French high commissioner. 
Let us see what he says: 


Mr. Tardieu described America’s military effort as wonderful and 
splendid,” and asserted it had been a surprise to the enemy.“ 

Alluding to the raag of the National Army. Mr. Tardieu declared 
that no event of wider import has ever taken place since the beginning 
of the war.” He continued: 

Thus your Covernment, with a clear and courageous view, has given 
you the strength of numbers, the first condition of military power. In 
April. 1917, you had 9,524 officers and 202,810 men. You have now 
110,000 officers and 1,500,000 men. anil the number of your men in 
France at the present momert is notably In excess of the establishment 
of your Army nine mentns ago.” 


Against the unprepared utterance—as the Senator tells us his 
speech there was—which the Senator made, which he can not 
sustain, and was forced to withdraw 90 per cent of it, and under- 
took to defend part of it, I place the statement of this man, rep- 
resenting the heroic Government of France, who has been here, 
who has carte blanche in all of the departments of this Govern- 
ment. He says America has done wonders. 

France, he said, has taken every necessary measure so that America 
can complete in France the training begun here. Regarding aviation, 
American development had been“ beyond all expectations,” he declared. 

Warriors of the sky! America has exceeded all expectations 
in her aviation preparations, not fallen down 


He outliaed how America had helped the entente also financially and 
Jeri od shipping, food, and fuel—aid which he described as “ immense and 
conclusive. 

“Wherever on special points,” he added, alluding to his association 
with officials at Washington, “I believe that mistakes have been made, 
I say it frankly; the heads of the Cabinet or the heads of your depart- 
ments know it from their own experience.” 

I have the optimism of the satisfied.“ Mr. Tardieu said, discussing 
the situation generally, and as long as I shall be here as the repre- 
sentative of my country I will ask from you every day a still greater 
effort. After 43 months of war our needs are huge indeed, and in order 
to supply them enormous sacrifices are required of ou 


So said High Commissioner Tardieu in speaking of the mili- 
tary preparation of America. The Senator from Oregon says 
there is no use jn being optimistic about something that does not 
exist. This high commissioner is satisfied, and he hz; the satis- 
faction that optimism gives. 


“Some people in Europe, as well as here,” he said, “ have been won- 
dering why you should not, In that respect, have done everything by your- 
selves. eriticlsm shows that those people ignore, firstly, what 
time means in war— 


That is, not manufacturing our own guns, taking the surplus 
over there— 


and, secondly, how infinitely complicated is the industrial war organiza- 
tion, which, from the very start, is required by the extensive production 
of ordnance and aviation. * © * 


“ have drawn roughly the results of the military effort of the Unit 
States for a period Ay road than 10 months— nibs pe 

Listen to this statement— 

“I do not believe that impartial man would say that this effort is 


now completed but I declare that any impartial man must admit its 
wonderful extension and splendid achievements.” 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE’S VIEW OF AMERICA’S MIGHTY WAR MACHINE. 


That is not all. I have other witnesses that I shall call, 
America has not ceased to function. According to this high 
authority, the Military Establishment has not fallen down; and 
if there are any disheartened people in America let them take 
courage. These crities exist now as they did in the days of 
long ago. They are no newcomers. 

But let us go a little further. 

I hold in my hand an article written for the newspapers of 
this country and copyrighted by the Publie Ledger Co., of Phila- 
delphia. They are articles by Lord Northcliffe, the representa- 
tive here of Great Britain. I shall not read the first article; it 
is too long. I shall print it in the Recorp immediately following 
the conclusion of my speech; but I will read the headlines: 

PHILADELPHIA, September 16. 


The Public to-morrow will print the ee article written 
by Lord 8 e e. peed * . — emer net peii will appear 
esday. are n mu eous: on Times, 
London Daily „ and the Washington Post. 


Here are the headlines: 


Swift, unexpected action characterizes United States in war, declares 
Lord Northcliffe. British high commissioner reviews growth of war 
machines in. America, expr g surprise at the Kk results obtained 
— igh Nation's system of deliberating y and striking sud- 

y. 


The other article is headed: 


Intensity of America Shows in its Mighty War Machine, Declares 
Lord Northeliffe. Vast Accomplishment in Air Service Campaign 
Praised by British Commissioner. who Describes Wonderful Progress 
Made wy e Government in Enacting War Measures, Belleves United 
States System will Defeat Prussians. 


I shall only read the conelucing paragraph of this last letter 
and include the balance immediately at the conclusion of my 
speech. Here it is: 

It is easy to say that many of these things might have been done a 
couple of years ago, but democracies do not work in that way. Even 
after the war had n we in England spent almost two years in dis 
cussing whether we should have eri of sacrifice in regard to mili- 


ebating the question until a few days 
Each nation has to make its war preparations after its own fashion, 


tary service, and Canada was still 
ago. 


1918. 
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No nation seems to learn much from any other. The American war 
machine is being built in the American way. Maybe it will have its 
faults, but for all that it is the mighty sledge hammer that will pulverize 
Prussianism. The Americans are getting to war with all the virility 
and intensity of a very forceful people. i 
That is the utterance of Lord Northcliffe. 
TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT WILSON. 

But. Mr. President, our friend, the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
CHAMBERLAIN], after telling us that the Military Establishment 
had fallen down and had ceased to function, after paying, as I 
have said, great compliments to the other guests, at last, at 
another dinner in the same city, thonght of the President of 
the United States, and here was what he said. This is copied 
from the New York Times: 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN paid tribute to President Wilson when he 
called him the premier of all the statesmen of the world, leading others 
fu thought as no other one man. 

And yet, just a short time before that, the Government over 
which he presided had ceased to function, and there was a fall- 
ing down of the Military Establishment, and in addition to that 
there was inefliciency in every department! 

Why, of course the Senator could not have meant that, for 
he beholds the United States Treasury under its Federal Re- 
serve System standing as unshakable and secure as the Rocky 
Mountains do. Under the old system a Wall Street rumor 
could throw the Nation into panic. Under this new system a 
world's war does not shake it. I submit to these gentlemen who 
are such willing critics of the President of the United States 
that they had better read the history of the country, and they 
will find out that American has never yet deserted, and never 
will desert, the Commander in Chief of the Army ond Navy of 
the United States. 

SAVING OF MILLIONS IN PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES. 

I have here a statement, which I shall not take the time to 
read, which was supplied to me. I shall incorporate part of it 
in my speech. It shows that under the system of the War 
Department millions and millions of dollars have been saved 
to the people of the United States of America in the purchasing 


of supplies. 
A ROMAN VIEW OF IMPEDIMENTS IN WAR. 

Mr. President, when I listened to these critics I was struck 
with this, which was sent to me by a Member of Congress: 

A WAR 2,000 YEARS AGO. 

Lucius Emilius Paulus, a Roman consul, who had been selected to 
conduct the war with the Macedonians, B. C. 168, went out from the 
senate house into the assembly of the people and addresged them as 

Hos: 
son In every circle, and truly, at every table, there are people who lead 
armies into Macedonia; who know where the camp ought to be placed; 
what ts ought to be oceupied by troops; when and th what 
pass Macedonia should be entered; where magazines should be f 5 
and when it is proper to engage the enemy, when to lle aant And 
they not only determine what is best to be done hut if anything is done 
in any other manner than what they have pointed ont, they arraign the 
consul, as if he were on bis trial. These are the great i nts to 
those whe have the management of affairs, for everyone can not en- 
counter injurious reports with the same constancy and firmness of 
mind as Fabius did, who chose to let his own authority to be diminished 


through the folly of the people, rather than mismanage the public 
business with a high reputation. I am not one of those who think that 
commanders ought never receive advice; on the contrary, I should 


deem that man more proud than wise, who did everything of his own 
single judgment. What, then, is my opinion? That commanders should 


be counseled chiefly by rsons of knewn talent; by those 7 
who are skilled in the art of war, and who bave been taught by experi- 
ence: and next, by those who are present at the scene of action, who 


see the country, who see the enemy, who see the advantages that ocen- 
sions offer, and who embarked, as it were, in the same ship, are the 
sharers of the danger. 

“If, therefore anyone thinks himself qualified to give advice re- 
specting the war which I am to conduct, which may prove advantageous 
to the public, let him not refuse his assistance to the state, but let 
him come with me to Macedonia. He shall be furnished by me with a 
sbip, a horse, a tent, and even with his traveling charges. But if he 
thinks this too much trouble and prefers the repose of a city life to the 
toils of war, let bim not, on land, assume the office of a pilot.” (Livy, 
Book XLIV, ch. 22.) 

And so it is and ought to be in America. Let those who 
criticize come to Macedonia, and they will be supplied with a 
ship and a horse, and a gun, and they can have an opportunity 
to see at first hand, and display under daring conditions and 
circumstances their real knowledge of warfare. 

THERE SHOULD BE NO POLITICS IN THE WAR. 

But a speech was made by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH]. I regretted to see this. I am sincere in this 
statement, I have a sympathetic feeling for the Senator from 
New York. He made a speech here advocating the passage of 
certain bills to take control of the war machinery of the coun- 
try, which, as is well known by the public, are opposed vigor- 
ously by the President of the United States. The Washington 
Post on February 9, 1918, had this article: 

HOUSE VACANCIES GIVE d. o. P. HOPE—-REPUBLICANS LAY PLANS TO WIN 
DISTRICTS IN NEW YORK. 

The Republican congressional! committee at a conference held in the 
minority caucus room last night decided to make a vigorous cam 
to win in the special electicn in New York March 5 to fill four vacan 
from the greater city, 


— o 
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Acting on the recommendation of the subcommittee in charge of 
the campaign the general committee decided to have the speech of Senator 
WADSWORTH, delivered on the reorganization of the Army, distributed 
in these districts as a campaign document. This subcommittee is com- 
2 — of Norman J. Gobi, chairman; Representatives WINSLOW, of 

ssachusetts, and GEORGE S. Granam, of Pennsylvania. Mr. GOULD 
left at midnight for New York, where he will hold a second conference 
with local leaders to-day to complete organization for the campaign. 

Should the Republicans win rwo of the districts in the special election, 
they will retain a plurality of 4 votes over the Democrats. The House 
now stands Democrats, 209; Republicans, 212; seattering 8; va- 
canctes, 


I regretted to see that, Mr. President. I will tell you why. In 
a time like this we need a united American people back of the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and of the Navy of this land; 
and, of course, whoever attacks the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy of America will have the whole-hearted sup- 
port of every pro-German, of every spy. of every pacifist, of every 
enemy of America, who will rally behind him because they want 
to break down the great directing force of this war. 

I have read his speech. This article says there are four candi- 
dates who are going to stand on it as a platform. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe it will hold them up. 

Mr. President, so far as this war is concerned to me it has no 
politics. I have served hundreds of Republican soldiers in 
Kentucky as willingly, enthusiastically, and efficiently as 1 have 
served Democrats. I will continue to do this. They are fine 
Americans and no party spirit shall be shown in any way by me 
in service to these men. They are entitled to the best that I can 
give, and they shall have it. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AXD WOODROW WILSON. 


Daring the Civil War, when the fate of a Nation was trem- 
bling in the balance, there appeared at the White House one 
day some gentlemen from the West. They were much excited 
and troubled about the commissions or omissions of the admin- 
istration. President Lincoln heard them patiently, and then 
replied; “Gentlemen, suppose all of the property you were 
worth was in gold and you had put it in the hands of Blondin 
to earry across the Niagara River on a rope”—Blondin was a 
great tight-rope walker of his day—* would you shake the eable 
or keep shouting out to him, ‘Blondin, stand up a little 
straighter; Blondin, stoop a little more; go a little faster; lean 
a little more to the south? No! You would hold your breath 
as well as your tongue, and keep your hands off until he was 
safe over. The Government,” said Abraham Lincoln, “ is carry- 
ing an immense weight. Untold treasures are in their hands. 
They are doing the best they can. Don't badger them. Keep 
silence and we'll get you safe across.” 

President Wilson walks the tight rope, it stretches across the 
sea with its wreck and dead. He holds in his hands the richest 
treasure ever lodged in the keeping of one man sinee God said 
let there be light. The treasure is our very life, our liberty, 
our institutions, our homes, our firesides, our all. Gentlemen, 
let me plead with you—plead with all Americans—do not shake 
the rope, Do not badger him. Do not heckle him. Do not 
annoy him. He will make the journey safely over this ocean 
of blood and peril. Keep silence! Hold your tongues! 

There were men in Washington’s day who said they knew 
and he did not know; and in the distress of Valley Forge they 
tried to displace him as Commander in Chief of the Armies of 
the land. But the soldiers, with their bloody feet upon the 
frozen earth—those brave men, God bless them, with their flint- 
lock rifles and coonskin caps—stood by Washington and Ameri- 
can liberty blossomed into being, and Washington waved in 
triumph the conquered sword of Cornwallis. 

The critic was in existence in Lincoln's day—patient, strong. 
great Lincoln. They thought they knew more about running the 
war than he did. They heckled him; they annoyed him; they 
shook the rope; but the flowers had not withered upon his new- 
made grave when the triumphant American Army marched down 
this Avenue. 

So gentlemen, take courage, you critics. I can stand you 
upon each other's shoulders, and President Wilson will tower 
above you all like Washington's Monument towers above the 
foundation in which its granite base is laid. 

The day will come in the Providence of God when our victuri- 
ous Army, with America solidly back of them, will come back 
home in triumph and march down this same great Avenue, 
panoplied with the flowers and love and tears and pride of all 
America, in review before Woodrow Wilson, the man whom not 
only America trusts, but the civilized world trusts. Liberty will 
be safe and Americanism will be secure. [Applause in the 
galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will make the usual 
but useless admonition, that the occupants of the galleries must 
be silent. f 
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SWIFT, UNEXPECTED ACTION CHARACTERIZES UNITED STATES IN Wan, 
DECLARES LORD NORTHCLIFFE—BRITISH HIGH COMMISSIONER RE- 
views GROWTH OF Wan MACHINES IN AMERICA, EXPRESSING BUR- 
PRISE AT THE QUICK RESULTS OBTAINED THROUGH NATION’s SYSTEM 
OF DELIBERATING CAREFULLY AND STRIKING SUDDENLY. 


(Copyright, 1917, Public Ledger Co.) 
PHILADELPHIA, September 16. 


The Public Ledger to-morrow will print the following article written 

Lord Northcliffe. The second and concluding article will appear 

esday. They are printed simultaneously in the London Times, the 
London Daily Mail, and the Washington Post. 


By Lord Northcliffe. 


This September, 1917, sees the e Bf the growth of a war 
machine unequaled in the world’s history. he machine is being built 
in the American vey As I watch the process I am reminded continu- 
ally of the method by which Americans build their skyscrapers, whose 
roots are deep down in the rock that forms the island on which New 
York stands. 

In watching the building of a skyscraper the uninformed observer 
feels that the thing will never begin. For some time there is a blasting 
of rock, crowds of men appear with strange machines, and nothing 
much seems to happen. Then gradually but surely a great steel skeleton 
arises. The progress does not seem to be as rapid as it might be until 
suddenly the passer-by finds to his astonishment that the exterior walls 
of the seventeenth or thirtieth story are finished, the lower stories being 
yet in skeleton form. There is another delay; and lo! the skyscraper 
suddenly finished and 3 ten or fifteen thousand busy workers. 
The American war machine is being built in the same way. 


GIANT GIRDS ON HIS ARMOR, 


From the staid British point of view the process is sometimes be- 
wildering. There are delays, tolerances, repetitions of European war 
blunders, criticisms, arguments, extravagant optimism, and grave under- 
estimations. Sometimes at the end of a long day one looks back on 
the morning and can see no progress. But at the conclusion of every 
six days there is not only an advance but sometimes a leap. The 
great giant of the West slumbered more or less uneasily for the first 
two and a half years of the war. He eventually woke with some 
unwillingness. To-day he is up and about and doing. He is girdin 
on his armor and fashioning the club that should end the rule o 
despotism in Burope. 


STREETS FILLED WITH KHAKI. 


Lookers-on and critics here in the United States were astonished to 
find that, almost without public notice, conscription came into being. 
Having arrived, it works as smoothly as though it had been in use 
since the Declaration of Independence. Again the giant pauses a while 
and people begin to wonder what he is Going. but meanwhile the streets 
become filled with khaki. The stern-looking business men and pro- 
hotographers’ shops are replaced by clean-visaged 
officers and nurses. he parks are busy from dawn to dark with men 
in shirt sleeves at drill. Those trying to make business appointments 
by telephone find that so and so has gone to France or to the officers’ 
training camp at Plattsburg or elsewhere. The war hourly becomes 
more and more a part of the visible public life. 

My American home is some miles out of: New York City. When I 
took up my residence there in June last there were no signs of war 
about me. I went to Washington and returned after the space of a 
few days. A vast camp, as big as ours at Witley in Surrey, appeared 
at my doors as though it had grown by magic. This camp is not on 
the map, so to speak; it is not one of the great cantonments that are 
being built with lightning speed. Of these soldier cities there are now 
16 finished, or meny so. They are no mere camps. There is a perma- 
nence about them which makes it difficult to realize that they are built 
in two score of days. A number of them are being erected wisely in the 
sunny and comparatively stormless South, where the soldiers, more espe- 
cially the flying men, will be in full training during the whole winter. 


CAMP CITIES PROVE EFFICIENCY. 


Let me describe one of these cities in the words of an English eye- 
witness, one of the 16 cities which will accommodate the first install- 
ment (687,000 men) gathered yy. eonscription. These cities are tangible 
proof of the efficiency of American methods of organization appiied to 
war making. We asked and obtained permission to see one of the most 
rapidly finished. It happened to be 2,000 miles from New York City. 
It did not seem to concern those who extended the very cordial invita- 
tion to us that the journey was a long one; it is regarded here as we 
in England look upon the journey from London to Newcastle or London 
to Glasgow. We were particularly interested in the construction, because 
it is the result of the activities of a t firm not unknown in England, 
Stone & Webster, whose ramifications extend not only through the 
United States but to most parts of the world in the form of the inter- 
national corporation. 


TEN THOUSAND WORKMEN GET BUSY. 


Early in July there lay 3 miles outside San Antonio, Tex., a stretch 
of ground covered with a difficult kind of scrub or brush, On the 6th 
of July there appeared an army of between nine and ten thousand 
workmen of every known . directed by young Americans of 
the Harvard and Yale type. The 10,000 arrived in every kind of con- 
veyance, in mule carts, farm wagons, horse cabs, motors, and huge 
motor vans. At the end of the day’s work, when the whistle had blown, 
the scene resembied that of some eccentric, elaborately staged cinemato- 

Together with the army of 10,000 men came many kinds of 
semiautomatic machinery. The hard concrete roads of the United States 
are now made by machinery with a thoroughness and permanence which 
should attract attention in Europe. In this new town outside San 
Antonio 12 miles of rail, 25 miles of road, 31 miles of water pipes, 30 
miles of sewer were accomplished in 45 days. 


FROM 1,200 TO 1,300 BUILDINGS, 


The scale of wages is as surprising to Europeans as the energy ex- 
pended, The average wage for all and sundry exceeded $25 a week, 
carpenters getting $6.50 daily. Nearly all material had to be brought 
from what appear to us vast distances. As often as not the thermom- 
eter stood at 100°, yet the daily photographs taken by the con- 
tractors show that progress was continuous, until on August 25 a 
considerable part of the city was ready for occupation. The strongly 
and comfortably ‘built huts are all provided with heating arrange- 
ments for the winter, and baths, hot and cold, are attached to each 


fessional beauties of 
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building; there are vast stores and office blocks, seve‘al post. office 
huge bakery, laundry, stables for 1,300 horses and — ea hospitals, 
esr er 5 Si te oa aua 1,300 oes 
wha n done in Texas was ing done sim 
15 other parts of the country. : r 
PROMPTLY CLOSES SALOONS. 

Although Long Island is so close to New York and is one of th 
most feahionatie country-house districts in the United States, the 
site chesen for Yaphank, the great camp on Long Island, gave as much 
trouble as any other. A forest had to be cut down and the roots 
blasted out of the soil. Furthermore, the work was hampered by 
mosquitoes to a degree that will .be understood by those who have 
disturbed virgin soil in new places. They have a prompt, unexpected 
way of doing things in this country, which is pleasingly refreshing. 
One morning I read that all saloons within 5 miles o Vaphank had 
been closed. Nothing more said about it; no discussion preceded the 
matter; there were no abstruse calculations as to compensation. The 
United States is at war; saloons are got goed for war; close them. 
That’s all there was to it. 


POLICE ORDER ENDS PACIFISM, 


These are a good-natured but a drastic people. One of their great 
war accomplishments is the stamping out of sedition. When I first 
arrived here it was common to see knots of rather bored-looking per- 
sons at street corners round a wildly gesticulating man standing on 
what I believe is known as a soap box. I noticed the number of these 
orators grew. I stopped one evening to listen to one of them in the 
ry YF quarter; he was talking a lot of excitable rubbish. In one part 
of his discourse he evinced unexpected sympathy for the down-trodden 
Irish farmer, who is notably, by the way, among the most prosperous 
of farmers. The American giant paused one any in his war prepera- 
tions, issued some kind of police order, and there was an end to 
pacifism. Armed men in special motor cars ended it. 

A shrewd British friend of mine who has lived here many years 
remarked the other day that it took a long time to get Uncle Sam inte 
war, but it may take a much longer time to get him out. Already, 
after barely five months of preparation, the United States has close 
upon 1,500,000 soldiers under, g intensive training for their task. 

e Regular Army was brought up to its full strength, 300,000, by 
voluntary enlistment. The National Guard, a State militia, was filled 
up by the same means until it numbered 500,000. Then came the ballot 
for N under the conscription act; this gave between 600,000 
and 700,000 more. 

For the training and upkeep of this force, and for the provision of all 
that it will require in the feld, sums of money have been voted which 
make one's brain reel. For airplane construction, $640,000,000 has been 
appropriated. Upon merchant shipbuilding, $1, 84,500,000 is to be 
spent. A naval appropriation of $350,000,000 for the rrn g of de- 
stroyers has been commenced. One armor plate and 3 e 
at South Charlestown will soak up $22,000,000. In all, t 
ture of the United States already amounts to well more than $8,000,000 
a day and loans to allles account for another $12,000,000 every 24 hours. 
The war machine gathers momentum as it travels. Its ramifications are 
bewildering. Scarcely a day passes without some fresh and startling 
proof of its force. 

ACTION LIKE SMASHING BLOW. 

The American characteristics in war seem to me to be two: Firstly, 
what looks like undue deliberation, and, then, before you are ready for it, 
like a bolt from the blue, a smashing blow. We know so little of the 
United States in Europe that probably not one reader in a score will 
understand that the Democrats (radicals) are in office and the Republi- 
cans (conservatives) are in opposition. The system so far is rather like 
our own, but the head of the Nation is a President whose character 
appears to me to be a mixture of Scottish caution and tenacity, with 
American tnexpectedness. 

BANGS DOWN EMBARGO. 


Witness the reply to the Pope. Cables from Europe contained mealy- 
mouthed meanderings from continental newspapers, outlining all kinds 
of suggested temporizing replies to his holiness. Suddenly came an 
altogether unexpected bang from the White House at Washington; the 
whole miasma of pacifism and all the rantings from soap boxes were at 
an end. My Republican friends, naturally critical of persons and things 
Democratic, shared the Nation-wide joy in the President’s reply. 

As with the well-meant papal peace offerings, so with the embargo. 
Well-meaning European statesmen have too long provided the German 
armies with materials fer making shot and powder and with food 
through greedy and gain-loving neutrals. The American mind wondered 
why. I went one day to have a look at an American transport sailing 
for Europe, in which the soldier boys clustered like bees in swarmin 
time. Incidentally, my guide showed me a great number of neutra 
ships loading up with grain for Germany, here came another bang 
from the big gun at Washington. The ships are still here. 

I should not be surprised if they eventually helped to carry food to 
the American Armies in France and to Belgium. I am very certain 
they will not carry one grain of wheat to Germany. The right of neu- 
trals to prolong the war is not conceded by the United States. The 
American mothers who are sending their boys to face submarines in the 
Atlantic and high explosives in the trenches have no sloppy sentiment 
for Sweden or Spain. They are sorry for Holland, but the motto 
“America first,” though not, perhaps, always sulteg to an alliance, is 
undoubtedly a formidable war weapon when put into operation with the 
drastic suddenness characteristic of American mentality in war time. 
INTENSITY OF AMERICA SHOWS IN ITS MIGHTY WAR MACHINE, DECLARES 

LORD NORTHCLIFFE—VAST ACCOMPLISHMENT IN AIR-SERVICE CAMPAIGN 

PRAISED BY BRITISH COMMISSIONER, WHO DESCRIBES WONDERFUL 

PROGRESS MADE BY THE GOVERNMENT IN ENACTING WAR NMEASURES— 

BELIEVES UNITED STATES SYSTEM WILL DEFEAT PRUSSIANS. 

[Copyright, 1917. Public Ledger Company.] 
PHILADELPHIA, September 17. 

The second and concluding article by Lord Northcliffe on The 
Americans at war,“ which will appear to-morrow in the Public Ledger, 
the London Times, and the London Daily Mail, follows: 

By Lord Northcliffe. 

The Americans, who are becoming almost as critical of themselves as 
we English have always been of ourselves, often ask whether there is 
not observable a lack of enthusiasm in the public demeanor toward 


troo parading or Mg tre The same criticism has been made 
continuously in Great Britain in regard to our people and our army., 
It is quite true that an ordinary baseball game, or an association foot- 


ball match at home, is more provocative of cheering and other forms 
of applause than the parading of troops. Pictures of soldiers depart- 
ing in the old wars make us believe that they were surround by 
enthusiastic crowds. That does not appear to be the case now in any 
one of the belligerent countries in which I have been since August, 
1914, Even the more excitable Italians go to this war with gravity an 
sobriety. The only really vociferous acclamation to troops that bas 
come under my notice was in a neutral country whose callous pro- 
Germanism has made It a byword among nations. A cyn can 
who watched with me a squadron of cay: passing at the trot and 
being vigorously applauded by that neutral crowd remarked, “ The Jast 
thing these people mean to do is fight.” 


THOROUGHLY IN EARNEST. 


BUYS MOTOR CAR FOR $1,000. 


There is probably no more highly organized industry in the world 
than the manufacture of American motor cars. The keen competition 
that has enabled Americans, rich and poor to have automobiles 
has been backed by cooperation and standardization among the rival 

roducers, which has intensified simplicity and eliminated waste. It 
s because of this that I am able to purchase for pr Re use here an 
excellent four-seated landaulette for £200 ($1,000), with electric 
lighting Installation and self-starter. I have the choice of a number 
of types at that price, and even 

The methods of the motor-car industry, which have given such mar- 
velous results, are being adopted in regard to the air engine. Early in 
July I was invited to the Bureau of Standards In Washington to see the 
engine just after it had arrived from Detroit. In a room adjoining the 
bench on which the motor rested was a machine for reproducing me- 
chanical drawings, or blue prints, by a highly ingenious form of rapid 
rotary printing. These drawings are being sent in thousands to makers 
of automobiles and parts of automobiles all over the United States. 

ENGINEERS UNITE EFFORTS. 

The young men who had accomplished the construction of the engine 
were the leading designers and engineers of the great competing motor- 
car and motor-van makers. All trade rivalry had been set apart and 
they had thrown their united efforts into a magnificent piece of team- 
work which will enable tbe United States to turn ont air engines al- 
most as rapidly as Mr. Ford multiplſes his wonderful ttle cars. 

It is rot pretended that these air engines are of the same quality as 
the best English or French war models. It was wisely foreseen here 
that the construction of motors so deileate would demand the training 
of thousands of skilled hand workers. Time is a vital factor in the 
situation; therefore it was resolved to produce an engine that can be 
manufactured in part in a theusand worksh and assembled at err- 
tain given points, as is done in Germany with her submarines. It is an 
engine designed for a certain specific air program, the nature of which 
the Germans will learn in due course. 

Together with the manufacture of the alr motor, which has now been 
tested in long flights at various altitudes, goes on the training 
of a large number of eager and capable young men. 
steamship arriving from ai brin. more and more skilled air 
teachers from the war zone—French, erican, and English. Flying 
grounds in the United States are being extended Brag weve ey 
range now from Camp Borden, in Canada, where young British officers 
are training American and Canadian fiers, to San Antonio, in Texas. 
Instruction in flying can continue without arni ovine to the choice 
of so many suitable, because almost windless, e tes for the camp 
installations. 

The enthusiastic 3 of air amateurs and their cries of 
“100,000 airplanes “ have made a good many persons skeptical as to 
American participation in the alr fighting. But behind all that talk is 
already a vast accomplishment. The solid foundation bas been laid of 
an air service backed by virtually illimitable man power and machine 

ower, Its fruits will be shown as suddenly as came conscription. 

ovement is going on as 8 as possible, in view of the thorough- 
ness with which everything is being done. There has been a complete 
liaison with the air services of France and England. The models of the 
latest French and English machine are here. While no time has been 
lost, nore careful consideration has been given to a definite plan of 
campaign, 

I wish | could say as much with regard to the speed of American 
shipbuilding. I have already expreseed my opinion, which is shared 
by many persons here, that so long as the allied Governments hide the 
truth as to the real nature of the submarine danger the burning en- 
thusiasm which Americans are putting into their air service will be 
lacking In the American shipyards, 

This, however, is the on:y direction, so far as I have been able to 
judge, in which more might be done than is being done at present. I 
arrived in the United States during the second week of June. I have 
kopt a diary of war ha ings. Those who take the trouble to read it 
will find that the pace has been accelerating every week until during 
the last seven days we have been made acquainted with a series of war 
measures which would seem to be almost beyond the national power of 
digestion. Here are the events I have noted down since I landed : 


DIARY OF WAR HAPPENINGS, 


June 12: Senate approves bill giving the President the power to 
embargo exports to neutral countries which might find their way to 
Germany (power which the President has now vigorously used), 

June 20: The Federal Trade Commission pro S to the President 
that the coal problem be solved by the creation of a Government agen 
to control production and transportation. (Coal controller appo uten 


ce.) 

June 22: The President signs an Executive order creating an exports 
council, to direct exports so that they will pe where most needed. 

June 26: Coal operators, representing both anthracite and bituminous 
industries, meet with Government officials at Washington and agree to 


establish a fixed lower price. 
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July 7: The Senate passes an amendment to the food bill prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and 5 of whisky during the war. 

uly 9: President Wilson issues a prociaimas ion placing the export of 
specific commodities (coal and fuel oils, four and meal, meats and fats, 
iron and steel, arms and ammunition, etc.) under Government control. 

July 11: President Wilson issues a proclamation setting forth the 
guiding principles in price regulation; he especially condemns ship- 
owners for exacting exorbitant ot rates. 

July 14: The Hose passes the bill appropriating $640,000,000 for 
the construction and operation of a vast fleet of airplanes. 

July 24: The Senate Committee on Finance is informed b Secretary 
of the . that $5,000,000.000, in addition to previous 
estimates, will required to carry the war to June 30, 1918. 

FOOD-CONTROL BILL SIGNED. 

August 10: The President signs the food-eontrol bill and appoints 

Herbert Hoover as Food Adwmintetriter, i Aa 
12; Food Administrator Hoover makes public his plans for 

stabilizing the price of wheat. A fair price for the 1917 harvest to be 

ene 5 committee headed by Harry A. Garfield, president of 

August 19: New regulations by the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
require merehant ships sailing across the Atlantie to be armed, painted 
to reducé visibility. provided with smokeless fuel. and syapa with 
appliances for producing smoke clouds to escape torpedo atteck. 

August 24: Congress asked to vote $1,134,500,000 for the construction 
of 1,270 merchant vessels. 

August 28: Naval appropriation of $350,000,000 announced for the 
building of destroyers. 

August 29: Decided to develop the internal waterway traffic of the 
5 relieve the railways and to create huge fleet of lake and 

ver s 


WHEAT PRICE FIXED. 


August 30: The President fixes the price of wheat. 
August 31: Two million persons in New York witness the parade of 
National Guard regiments about to go into training camp. 
ember 1: Announced that the embargo on food exports will be 
rigidly enforced and that no neutral country need expect any autumn 
shipments of wheat. 
eptember 2: Letter of President Wilson published declaring inten- 
tion “ to oppose the organized and e efforts of those who hide 
disloyalty behind a screen of specious phrases.” 
tember 4: President Wilson marches at the head of the young men 
of Washington chosen by ballot for the Nationa] Army. 
FIRST QUOTA GOES TO CAMP. 
September 5: First quota of conscription men called up and sent into 
camps all over the country. 
September 6: Congress passed the $11,538.945,000 bond-issne bill. 
September 8: Prosecution announced against st leaders on 
ares sed plotting against the country and offending under the es- 
plonage a 
x perenn 9: Anticonseription meeting broken up by the police in 
ew 


ork. 
September 10: Senate passes war- revenue bill ng an aggregate 
tax of $2,40€,670,000. 5 a: 
September 11: National supervision of the money market announced 
in order to make country “panic proof“ Arrest reported of the staff 
of a German-language gea at Philadelphia on charges of treason. 
September 12: Mr McAdoo Sah baa to the Senate defense committee 


the necessities for the $11,000, 000 war-credit bill. 
ene 13: Final successful test of “ Liberty air engine” an- 
nounced. 


WILL PULVERIZE PRUSSIANISM. 

It is easy to say that many of these things might have been done 
a couple of years ago, but democracies do not work that way. Even 
after the war begun we in England spent almost two years in dis- 
eussing whether we should have e of sacrifice in regard to 
military servi and Canada was ll debating the question until a 
few days ago. ch nation has to make its war preparations after its 
own fashion, No nation seems to learn much from any other. The 
American war machine is omer built in the American way. Maybe it 
will have its faults, but for all that it is the mighty sled. hammer 
that will pulverize Prussianism. The Americans are gett! to war 
with all the virility and intensity of a very forceful people. 

During the delivery of Mr. Jaares’s speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas in the chair). 
The Senator from Kentucky will suspend for a moment. The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation 
of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes. 

After the conclusion of Mr. James’s speech, 

RAILROAD CONTROL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand there are a number 
of Senators who desire to be present when the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] will take the floor and speak on the 
pending bill. For that reason I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Fernald Henderson King 
Borah France James Knox 
Chamberlain Gallinger Johnson, Cal Lewis 
Cummins Gronna Jones, N. Mex, Lodge 
rtis Hale Jones, Wash, M mber 
Dillingham Hardwick Kellogg McK 


Smith, Ga. 


MeNary Pittman Tillman 
Myers Poindexter Smith, Mich, Trammell 
Nelson Pomerene Smith, 8. Vardaman 
New Ransdell Smoot Watson 
Norris Robinson Sutherland Williams 
Nugent Shafroth Swanson Wolcott 
Overman Sheppard Thomas 

ge Simmons Thompson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). 
Fifty-four Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
of the Senate is present. 

Mr. CUMMINS addressed the Senate. 
with interruptions, for about two hours, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to say a word in response to the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was just going to suggest that I take 
it the Senator from Iowa is not going to finish his speech to- 
night, and as he has been talking a long while, and evidently is 
somewhat weary, we might take an adjournment now. It is 
approaching the hour of 5. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrne in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. - 

Mr. STONE. It is, of course, a matter subject to the pleas- 
ure of the Senator from Iowa, but if he is about to close for the 
day I should like to have an executive session instead of an 
adjournment. Will that be agreeable to the Senator from Iowa 
at this point? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, yes. 

WAR TRADE BOARD (H. DOC. NO. 934). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


After having spoken, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by the provisions of section 6 of the “ Tracing 
with the Enemy Act,” approved October 6, 1917, I transmit here- 
with reports of the Bureaus of Enemy Trade and of Imports, 
showing the proceedings had by the War Trade Board during 
the year ending December 31, 1917. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe WHITE House, 14 February, 1918. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, February 15, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Eerecutive communications 1 10 . by the Senate February 
14, 1918. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION. 


Col. Charles L. Potter, Corps of Engineers, for appointment 
as a member of the California Débris Commission provided for 
by the act of Congress approved March 1, 1893, entitled “An 
act to create the California Débris Commission and regulate 
hydraulic mining in the State of California,” vice Lieut. Col. 
Richard Park, Engineers, National Army. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Christopher C. Davidson, of Springfield, Mo., to be register 
of the land office at Springfield, Mo., vice John H. Bowen, term 
expired and resigned. 

Clarence R. Bierly, of Minot, N. Dak., to be register of the 
land office at Minot, N. Dak., vice Fremont F. Fritz, term ex- 
pired. 

RECEIVER oF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Gratton D. Little, of California, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Eureka, Cal., his term having expired. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 


Brig. Gen. Isaac W. Littell, Quartermaster Corps, National 
Army, to be brigadier general, Regular Army, from February 12, 
1918, vice Brig. Gen. Abiel L. Smith, retired from active service 
January 8, 1918. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE’ ARAryY. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from August 30, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Joseph I. Cohen. 
Second Lieut. Henry A. Barber, jr. 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Willard. 
Second Lieut. John M. Erwin. 
Second Lieut. William B. Carswell, jr. 
Second Lieut. Wilson G. Bingham. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Bartley. 
Second Lieut. Robert MacD. Graham, 
Second Lieut. Rudolph F. Whitelegg. 
Second Lieut. Loyd Van H. Durfee. 
Second Lieut. John H. Norton. 
Second Lieut. William W. Paca. 
Second Lieut. John T. B. Bissell. 
Second Lieut. Charles A. Mahoney. 
Second Lieut. George S. Eyster. 
Second Lieut. Henry R. Anderson. 
Second Lieut. William McC. Chapman, 
Second Lieut. Kenneth P. Murray. 
Second Lieut. Roger W. Stembridge, 
Second Lieut. Norman McNeill. 
Second Lieut. Glen H. Anderson, 
Second Lieut. Bryant E. Moore, 
Second Lieut, Leo V. Warner. 
Second Lieut. Howard A. Deas. 
Second Lieut. Henry W. Bobrink. 
Second Lieut. Onslow S. Rolfe. 
Second Lieut. Louis A. Freeman, 
Second Lieut. Henry P. Gantt. 
Second Lieut. Jesse B. Matlack. 
Second Lieut. Julius E. Schaefer. 
Second Lieut. Theodore D. Schmidt. 
Second Lieut. Parry W. Lewis. 
Second Lieut. Edward W. Timberlake, 
Second Lieut. Vincent N. Taylor. 
Second Lieut. William W. Jonna. 
Second Lieut. William R. Fleming, 
Second Lieut. Paul W. Cole. 
Second Lieut. Francis P. Simpson, 
Second Lieut. Harry C. Barnes, jr. 
Second Lieut. Robert J. Hoffman. 
Second Lieut. Clare W. Woodward. 
Second Lieut. John S. Mallory. 
Second Lieut. Frederick D. Sharp, 
Second Lieut. William S. Barrett. 
Second Lieut. Paul R. Goode. 
Second Lieut. Harry N. Rising. 
Second Lieut. Josephus B. Wilson. 
Second Lieut. Henry C. Demuth, 
Second Lieut. Lowell M. Riley. 
Second Lieut. Edwin C. Maling. 
Second Lieut. George D. Watts, 
Second Lieut. Emil Krause. 

Second Lieut. Robert L. Bacon. 
Second Lieut. Walker G. White. 
Second Lieut. Earle E. Sarcka. 
Second Lieut. Edwin J. House. 
Second Lieut. Arthur C. Purvis, 
Second Lieut. James J. Hea. 
Second Lieut. Edgar B. Moomau. 
Second Lieut. Frank S. Long. 
Second Lieut. Carlisle B. Wilson. 
Second Lieut. William E. Whittington, 
Second Lieut. Harold L. Milan. 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Bringham. 
Second Lieut. Horace Harding. 
Second Lieut. Earle A. Billings. 
Second Lieut. Royal H. Place. - 


TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
To be colonel with rank from January 24, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. Clarence N. Jones, Field Artillery, vice Col. Lewis 
S. Ryan, resigned. 
To be colonel with rank from January 25, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. Frederick B. Hennessy, Field Artillery, vice Col. 
Howard L. Landers, resigned. 
To be colonel with rani: from February 6, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. Laurin L. Lawson. Field Artillery, vice Col. 
Edward A. Millar, appointed brigadier general in the Na- 
tional Army. 


1918. 
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To be colonel acith rank from February 7, 1918. 

Lieut. Col. John W. Kilbreth, jr., Field Artillery, vice Col. Tie- 
mann N. Horn, appointed brigadier general in the National Army. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from January 24, 1918. 

Maj. Walter S. Sturgill, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Harold 
W. Huntley, resigned. 
Maj. Sherman Miles, Field Artillery (General Staff Corps), 
vice Lient. Col. Clarence N. Jones, promoted. 
Maj. Cortlandt Parker, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Sher- 
man Miles, retained in the General Staff Corps. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from January 25, 1918. 
Maj. Richard C. Burleson, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
Frederick B. Hennessy, promoted. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from February 6, 1918. 
Maj. Joseph R. Davis, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. Laurin 
L. Lawson, promoted. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from February 7, 1918. 
Maj. John R. Starkey, Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. John 
W. Kilbreth, jr., promoted. 
To be major with rank from January 8, 1918. 
Capt. Horace H. Fuller, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Maxwell 
Murray, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 
To be major with rank from January 21, 1918. 
Capt. John M. McDowell, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Webster A. 
Capron, appointed lieutenant colonel in the National Army. 
To be majors with rank from January 24, 1918. 
Capt. Raymond E. Lee, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Walter S. 
Sturgill, promoted. 
Capt. Jason McV. Austin, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Cortlandt 
Parker, promoted. 
To be major with rank from January 25, 1918. 
Capt. Belton O'N. Kennedy, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Richard 
C. Burleson, promoted. 
To be majors with rank from February 6, 1918. 
Capt. Burton O. Lewis, Field Artillery (Ordnance Depart- 
ment), vice Maj. Joseph R. Davis, promoted. 
Capt. Herbert R. Odell, Field Artillery, vice Maj. Burton O. 
Lewis, retained in the Ordnance Department. 
To be major with rank from February 7, 1918. 
Capt. Clyde A. Selleck, Field Artillery, vice Maj. John R. 
Starkey, promoted. 
To be captain with rank from January 8, 1918. 
First Lieut. Bertram N. Rock, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Horace H. Fuller, promoted. 
To be captain with rank from January 21, 1918. 
First Lieut. Alexander S. Quintard, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
John M. McDowell, promoted. 
To be captains with rank from January 24, 1918. 
First Lieut. Marcus A. S. Ming, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Raymond E. Lee, promoted. 
First Lieut. Lewis E. Goodrich, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Jason McV. Austin, promoted. 
To be captain with rank from January 25, 1918. 
First Lieut. Victor R. Woodruff, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Belton O’N. Kennedy, promoted. 
To be captain with rank from February 6, 1918. 
First Lieut. Robert W. Yates, Field Artillery, vice Capt. 
Herbert R. Odell, promoted. 
To be captain with rank from February 7, 1918. 
First Lieut. Dan C. Schmahl, Field Artillery, vice Capt. Clyde 
A. Selleck, promoted. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS BY PROMOTION. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be first licutenant with rank from September 11, 1917. 
Second Lieut. William F. Johnson. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from October J, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Earie T. Decker. 
Second Lieut. Uel Stephens. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from October 9, 1917. 
Second Lieut, Jack A. Nichols. : 
Second Lieut. George E. Kraul. 
Second Lieut. Peter A. Ryan. 


Second Lieut. Archie D. Cameron. 
Second Lieut. Ray W. Miner. 
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To be first lieutenants with rank from October 24, 1917, 
Second Lieut. Harry A. Seymour. 
Second Lieut. Edward J. Oliver. 
Second Lieut. Ralph K. Fletcher. 


Second Lieut. Thomas R. McCarron, 


Second Lieut. Le Roy W. Wilson. 
Second Lieut. Oscar P. Hilburn. 
Second Lieut. Ray A. Martin. 

Second Lieut. Thomas F. Troxell. 
Second Lieut. Thomas E. Hibben. 
Second Lieut. Edward R. Schaufler. 
Second Lieut. Louis A. Kuerzi. 

Second Lieut. Vance L. Richmond. 
Second Lieut. Orlando C. Brown. 
Second Lieut. Frank H. Hollingsworth, 
Second Lieut. Earle T. Loucks. 

Second Lieut. Alfred D. Cameron, 
Second Lieut. Keelah Bouve. 

Second Lieut, Herbert S. Havens. 
Second Lieut. Joseph E. Pierce. 

Second Lieut. John G. Davis. 

Second Lieut. William E. G. Cooper. 
Second Lieut. Thomas A. O'Brien. 
Second Lieut. George H. Passmore. 
Second Lieut. Wayne Marshall. 

Second Lieut. George O. A. Daughtry, jr. 
Second Lieut. Edward A. O'Malley, jr. 
Second Lieut. Eugene J. M. Fitz-Gerald. 
Second Lieut. Francis M. Fuller. 
Second Lieut. Frank B. Hayne, jr. 
Second Lieut. Newton G. Bush. 

Second Lieut. Paolo H. Sperati. 

Second Lieut. Alan L. Hart. 

Second Lieut. Worden H. Cowen. — 
Second Lieut. Russell L. Bonnell. 
Second Lieut. Harold L. Morian. 
Second Lieut. Le Roy W. Nichols. 
Second Lieut. Francis D. Ross. 

Second Lieut. Keith F. Driscoll. 
Second Lieut. Sidney A. Sands. 

Second Lieut. Harvey J. Silvestone. 
Second Lieut. Christian A. Schwarzwaelder. 
Second Lieut. Charles M. Chamberlain, jr. 
Second Lieut. Allan B. Clayton. 

Second Lieut. Harry B. Sepulveda, 
Second Lieut. Howard N. Merrill. 
Second Lieut. Sherman L. Hougen. 
Second Lieut. Melvin P. Spalding. 
Second Lieut. Bernard Meredith. 
Second Lieut. Harold G. Johnstone. 
Second Lieut. Manoah N. Swetnam. 
Second Lieut. William F. Newton. 
Second Lieut. Andrew F. Hassel. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from October 25, 1917, 


Second Lieut. George S. V. Little. 
Second Lieut. Gordon F. Stephens. 
Second Lieut. William MacG. Hall. 
Second Lieut. William O. Nelson, 
Second Lieut. Pierce Butler, jr. 
Second Lieut. Albert C. Ames. 
Second Lieut. Charles L. Bolte. 
Second Lieut, William A. Moss, 
Second Lieut. Eugene C, Callahan. 
Second Lieut. William H. Duncan. 
Second Lieut. John B. Brainerd, jr. 
Second Lieut. Theodore F. Wessels. 


. Second Lieut. Edward Law. 


Second Lieut. Sherman K. Burke. 
Second Lieut. Arthur J. McChrystal. 
Second Lieut. Reynier J. Wortendyke, jr, 
Second Lieut. Malcolm F. Lindsey. 
Second Lieut, Willard Smith. 

Second Lieut. Jean E. Nelson. 

Second Lieut. Kirkwood D. Scott. 
Second Lieut. Horace O. Cushman. 
Second Lieut. William M. Hutscn. 
Second Lieut. Thomas M. Galbreath, jr, 
Second Lieut. Carter Glass, ir. 

Second Lieut. Lambert A. Wood. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Phillips. = 
Second Lieut. David H. Finley. 

Second Lieut. Robert S. F. Randolph. 
Second Lieut. Eli A. Barnes. 
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Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lient. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Secoml Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Sécond Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Richard F. Bailey. 
Myron M. Andrews. 
Richard S. Hevenor. 
Albert E. Purchas, jr. 
Bryan G. Dancy. 
Vinton L. James, jr. 
William F. Campbell, 
Louis T. Bass, 
Charles J. Carey. 
Stuart Cutler. 

Elbert G. Spencer. 
John R. Boatwright, 
Graeme K. Howard. 
Lester N. Allyn. 
Henry L. Barrett. 
Howard W. Sears. 
Raphael Semmes. 
Robert E. M¢Donald. 
Elmer R. Ames. 
Thomas S. Morrison, Ir. 
Raymond R. Tourtillott. 
George A. Hadd. 

Leo A. Dunbar. 
James S. Candee, 
Joseph P. Cromwell. 
Harry M. Mayo, jr. 
Bernard P. Hoey. 
Arleigh L. Willis. 
Eustace P. Strout. 
Wallace W. Parker. 
Ray M. Hare. 

Walter Francis Mullins. 
Henry L. P. King. 
Craig P. Cochrane, 
Harry. W. Koster. 
Alfred J. McMullin, 
Eugene E. Pratt. 
Julien H. Needler. 
Frank J. Knell. 
Gerald L. Marsh. 
William A. Wieland. 
John Conrad Cattus. 
Kximond S. Donoho. 
Donald N. Swain. 
John F. Mead. 
Charles McF. Petty. 
Harold A. Black. 
Robert J. McElroy. 
George P. Seneff. 
Harry C. Boehme. 
Russell G. Axers. 
William A. Wappenstein, 
Charles H. Owens. 
Carter Collins. 
Clarence E. Lovejoy. 
William A. Gray, jr. 
Hays Matson. 

George E. Abrams. 
Clifton R. Breckinridge, jr, 
Charles McKnight, jr. 
Richard L. Tayloe. 
Albert D. Foster. 
Ralph Eberlin 
Edward T. Harrison. 
Donald P. Spalding. 
Ercil D. Porter. 
Warner Harwood. 
Clyde A. Fowler. 
Laurence J. Potter. 
Claude A. White. 
Brayton Wilbur. 
John F. Farnsworth. 
Chester B. Blakeman. 
Henry N. Bakken. 
Archer L. Lerch. 
Rodney S. Sprigg. 
Milton W. Emmett. 
John A. Pierce. 
Wendell L. Clemenson., 
Jonathan W. Edwards. 
Willian H. Thomas. 
Charles J. Dea lil. jr. 
Frank M. Ogden. 
Bruce F. Higginbotham. 


Second Lieut William O. Owen. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Seeond Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Seeond Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Arcadi Gluckman. 
Reginald D. Grout, 
Dale M. Hoagland. 
Charles A. Campbell, jr, 
Maurice W. Ocheltree. 
Roy T. Rouse. 

Ivan B. Snell. 
Wendell Westover, 
James W. Rice. 
William Edgar. 
Gustav H. Lamm. 
James P. Gammon. 
James A. Giacomini, 
Henry K. White. 

Alva W. Snyder. 
Ralph P. Van Zile. 
Talbott B. Fowler. 
Matthew F. Garvey, 
Samuel L. Metcalfe, 
Frank W. Halsey. 
Kirby Green, 

Myron J. Conway. 
Harold C. Reed. 
Samuel H. Laslensohn. 
Clyde A. Ames. 

Irwin L. Lummis. 
Joseph G. Babb. 
Hollis B. Hoyt. 
Clarence M. Collord. 
Russell I. MeKown. 
Frederick W. Hackett. 
Roy G. Rom. 

Fred H. Reynolds. 
Van C. Walton. 
Matthew W. Steele. 
Lawrence W. Marshall, 
John A, Otto. 

Joseph B. Sweet. 
Walter D. Luplow. 
John H. Helmer, 
Sidney P. Howell, 
Henrick Antell. 

John L. Weeks. 
Arthur G. Levy. 
Lewis R. Byington, 
Cecil W. Borton. 
Donald Timerman, 
Harper A. Holt. 

Leon L. Kotzbue. 
Leander I. Shelley. 
Arvid P. Croonquist. 
James E. Cole, jr. 
Roger Morton. 
Gunther Orsinger. 
Gregory A. Harrison. 
Paul McC. Boston. 
Elmer L. Mott. 
Thomas R. Holmes. 
Harold W. Batchelder, 
Jay H. Cushman, 
John P. Redwood, 
Robert H. Engle. 
Samuel X. Dinkins. 
Roscoe I. MacMillan. 
Nicholas D. Woodward. 
Henry R. Horak. 
James F. Burke. 
Henry C. Switzer. 
William K. Dickson. 
Clarence A. Martin. 


Second Lieut, Elmer J. Croft. 
Second Lieut. Mark G. Brislawn. 
Second Lieut. Edgar L. Noel. 
Second Lieut. Henning Linden. 
Second Lieut. Gerold E. Luchben. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from October 26, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Thomas W. Proctor. 
Second Lieut. Robert F. Kelley 
Second Lieut. George J. Leftwich, jr. 
Second Lieut. Neely Powers. 

Second Lieut. Harrison G. Reynolds, 
Second Lieut. Trevor W. Swett. 
Second Lieut. George Read, jr. 
Second Lieut. James C. Clements, 
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Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Seeond Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Charles H. Jacobs. 
Hanford Mae ider. 
Alexander D. Wilson, 
Edward N. Wigton. 
Eric F. Pihlgard. 
Leslie N. Ross. 
Arthur W. Mudge, jr. 
Thomas H. Nicholl. 
James L. Hubbell. 
Benjamin H. Decker. 
Walter A. Dumas. 
Edwin E. Keatley. 
W. R. Barksdale Stevens. 
Earle L. Hazzard. 
Moses Taylor, jr. 
George H. McKee, 
Lett W. Bissell. 
William B. White. 
George C. Parkhurst, 
Luther W. Turner. 
William H. Deyo. 
Francis W. Dunn. 
Don M. Scott. 
Allen W. Cook. 
Rohert E. Wysor, jr. 
Robert Dechert. 
James E. Wharton. 
William O. Wyckoff. 
Carleton Smith. 
Paul C. Gripper. t 
Martin D. Barndollar, jr. 
Raymond C. Alley. 
Francis ©. Lewis. 
Lewis Simons. 
James H. Day. 
James M. Austin. 
Albert W. Vinal. 
Paul G. Corker. 
Hiram Russell Ide. 
James A. Rogers. 
Randolph R. Brown. 
Leon R. Mead. 
Harold C. Conick. 
Loren A. Wetherby. 
James J. Coghlan. 
Samuel H. Cross. 
Carl U. Luers. 
Bernard B. McMahon. 
Carlton Banigan. 
Winchester Kelso, jr. 
George E. Fingarson, 
Leaver Richardson. 
Lawrence M. York. 
James F. Lilley. 
Elwood M. S Steward. 
Herbert L. Scales. 
Ernest Albert Rudelius, 
Joseph W. Emery, jr. 
William L. Blanton, 
Harold E. Sturcken. 
Milton Petersen. 
Gillette Hill. 
Stuart M. Firth. 
Porter P. Wiggins. 
Eugene W. Markey. 
Barnard Pierce. 
Robert A. Cochran. 
Proctor Calvin Gilson, 
Paul B. Matlock. 
Charles W. Nevin, 2d. 
William L. Kleitz. 
Orville W. Harris. 
Stanley Raymond Putnam. 
Harold D. Comey. 
John T. Zellars. 
Alexander C. Dick. 
Richard A. McClure. 
Robert K. Massie, jr, 
Twomey M. Clifford. 
Harry A. Welsch, jr. 
Tranny L. Gaddy. 
Dennis J. O'Toole. 
Melvin H. Leonard, 
Ben C. Marable. 


Second Lieut. Arthur A. Weiskepf. 
Second Lieut. Francis O. Noble. 
Second Lieut. John A, Ballard. 
Second Lieut. Harry H. Martin. 
Second Lieut. Herbert T. Verrin. 
Second Lieut. Arthur W. Vope, jr. 
Second Lieut. Joseph B. Coumx. 
Second Lieut. Emons B. Whisner. 
Second Lieut. George W. Griner, Ir. 
Second Lieut. Hugh T. Mayberry. 
Second Lieut. Charles D. Pearce, ir. 
Second Lieut. Edward D. McDougal, jr. 
Second Lieut. Philip W. Lowry. 
Second Lieut. Charles P. Winsor, 
Seeond Lieut, John Doble. 

Second Lieut. Moses Mek. Darst. 
Second Lieut. Robert R. Smith. 
Second Lieut. Evan C. Dresser, 
Second Lieut. James G. Carr. 
Second Lieut. Daniel E. Farr. 
Second Lieut. Chester McN. Woolworth. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from October 9, 1917. 


Sergt. George E. Kraul, Company L, Fifteenth Infantry. 
Sergt. Peter A. Ryan, Quartermaster Corps. 

Corp]. Archie D. Cameron, Company A, Fifteenth Infantry. 
Pyt. (First Class) Ray W. Miner, Medical Department. 
Pyt. (First Class) Jack A. Nichols, Quartermaster Corps. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Medical Director William C. Braisted to be Surgeon General 
and Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for a term of 
four years, from the 1ith day of February, 1918. 

Brig. Gen. George Barnett to be major general commandant 
of the Marine Corps for a period of four years from the 25th day 
of February, 1918. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Haecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 14, 
1918. t 
ASSISTANT SECRETSRY OF WAR. 
Benedict Crowell to be Assistant Secretary of War. 
AUDITOR INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
David C. Reay to be Auditor for the Interior Department. 
AIRCRAFT BOARD. 
Howard E. Coflin to be chairman of the Aircraft Board. 
Richard Howe to be a member of the Aircraft Board. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

Asst. Surg. Walter Matthew Jones to be passed assistant sur- 
geon. 

Asst. Surg. William Howard Slaughter to be passed assistant 
surgeon. 

Asst. Surg. James Gayley Townsend to be passed assistant 
surgeon, 

POSTMASTERS, 
ILLINOIS, 
Frederic A. Perkins, Canton. 
KENTUCKY, 
J. B. Cray, Millersburg. 
Cora Singleton, Waynesburg. 
NEBRASKA, 

Anton J. Ruyicka, Belgrade, 

Charles P. Davis, Bladen. 

D. A. Berkey, Davenport. 

C. G. Fritz, Hooper. 

J. E. Scott. Osmond. 

Charles H. Mohr, Plainview. 


s NEW YORK, 
Ira Baker, Amagansett. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
S. Martin Rose, Block Island. 
Charles J. Baron, Centerdale. 
George W. Jenckes, Slatersville. 
Reuben A. Gibbs, West Barrington. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 14, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Lord God Almighty. with all reverence we pray; down with 
autocracy and all special class privilege—all the world's Hohen- 
zollerns and junkers; and long live our American Republie and 
all other democracies and the growing power of the people's 
will throughout the world. Save us from mere futile theorizing ; 
but under the sense of Thy universal Fatherhood may we ap- 
proximate and finally realize the universal brotherhood of man. 

To this end cooperate with us in our public work to-day. In 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth, amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


TAXES ON CERTAIN INCOMES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering a bill 
(II. R. 9248) the title of which is “A bili to prevent extortion, 
to impose taxes on certain incomes in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes“; and pending that motion I would like 
to come to some agreement with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. TrinkHAM] as to some reasonable limit on general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Tue gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized, ' 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the honor- 
able Representative from Kentucky what he thinks a reasonable 
time would be? . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would like about an hour 
and a half on this side. 

Mr. TINKHAM, I should think two hours here would be 
sufficient. ` 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman, I think, ought 
to be willing for an hour and a half on a side. 

Mr. GILLETT. Do you expect to divide the time with the men 
on this side who are favorable to the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; I expect to. I expect to 
spend a portion of the time myself in explaining the bill, and 
after I have done that and answered such questions as I am 
able to answer I will yield to anybody, and especially to gen- 
tlemen on that side who are in favor of the bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. One gentleman on this side, I understand, 
is in a judicial attitude, partly for and partly against the bill, 
and he would like to have 30 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Marrs]? 

Mr. GILLETT. Les. j 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would suggest that I have 
an hour and a half, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TinKHAM] an hour and a half, and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Mares] half an hour. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
the gentleman from Kentucky and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will recall, this bill was discussed very little in com- 
mittee, on the theory that we would have a chance to discuss 
and debate the bill on the floor of the House. It is one of the 
most important bills, so far as the District of Columbia is con- 
cerned, that has been presented to the House in many moons. 
I know of several Members who have expressed a desire to 
discuss it. It does not seem to me that that is going to give 
any time commensurate with the importance of the measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The general debate would lead 
us up to nearly 4 o'clock under the proposed arrangement. 

Mr. GILLETT. The time to which it will lead, it seems to 
me, ought not to determine the reasonable amount of debate 
on it. I think we ought to debate it reasonably. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. GILLETT. We do not want to waste time, of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In determining the time for 
general debate, we must recognize the fact that we have only 
to-day. 

Mr. GILLETT, Does the agreement give us only to-day? _ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is my understanding of 
it, that we have only to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, if the bill is not finished to- 


day the gentleman will have the privilege of bringing it up on 
next District day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky.. Yes; I will have the privilege 
of bringing it up on the next District day. s 
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The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman’s proposition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I propose that I have an 
hour and a half and that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. TIN RAA] may have an hour and a half, and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Mares] half an hour, 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman from Massachusetts says he 
would rather have two hours, and then he will accommodate 
the gentleman from Michigan. He would rather have it that 
way. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky, pending the 
motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, asks unanimous con- 
sent that the debate be limited to three hours and a half, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will ask the gentleman from 
Michigan that if he himself does not use the 80 minutes provided 
for him he would let me have part of it instead of letting the 
gentleman from Massachusetts have it all. 

Boi MAPES. So far as I am concerned, I would be very 
glad to. 

The SPEAKER. Now, what is the gentleman’s request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That I have control of one hour 
and a half of the time, and that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts control two hours of the time, but that he give the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Mares] half an hour, and if the gen- 
tleman from Michigan does not use that entire half hour he 
divide it equally between the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate be limited to three hours and a 
half; that he shall control one hour and a half and the gentile- 
man from Massachusetts two hours, and out of that two hours 
the gentleman from Massachusetts will yield 80 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares], who will hare the right 
to parcel it out to suit himself, and if he does not use it all up 
he will divide the remnant equally between the gentleman from 
Massachusetts and the gentleman from Kentucky, Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object 
and I do not want to object—I would like to prefer a nani- 
mous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER, On this subject? 

Mr. RUCKER. No; to put in the Recorp a resolution of a 
bank in my district declaring that from this time to the end of 
the war it will pay interest on deposits on monthly balance to 
the Red Cross, and pay all dividends accruing to the bank to 
the Red Cross without declaring to the stockholders. anything 
of the proceeds, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri asks wnani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxecorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. à 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the stute of 
the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri FMr. Rucken| 
will take the chair. f 1 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. MASON. I rise on the question of a lack of a quorum. 
I make the point of no quorum, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois makes the point 
of no quorum. The House has already gone into Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. MASON. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Speaker had called the 
Chairman to the chair. 

The SPEAKER, That is what the Chair was deeiding. The 
gentleman from Illinois can raise the point of no quorum in 
the committee. Of course there is a difference in the number 
required to make a quorum, but the Chair can not help that. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the, Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9248) to prevent extortion, to impose taxes 
upon certain incomes in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. Rucker in the chair. 

Mr. MASON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, pending that, 
I ask unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, 


It has not gone yet. 


ran 
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The CHAIRMAN. The ventiemmn from Illinois makes the 
point of ne quernm present. The Chair win count., {After 
counting. Eichty-nine Menibers present—not a quorum. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman. I call for teers on that. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise ton point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentlemen's point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. That the Chair has decided that there is not 
a quorum present and can not use tellers to ascertain that fact. 

Mr. HAMLIN. We can have tellers to determine whether 
there is a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is nota quorum present. The Clerk 
will call the roll. The DPoorkeeper will lock the doors. The 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following 
Members failed to answer to their names: 


Ashbrook Francis LaGuardia Platt 

Austin Gandy Lesher Forter 
Barnhart Garland Lever Riordan 
Beakes Glass Lundeert Rodenberg 
Belt Godwin, N. C. Lunn Rowland 
Cantril Goodall MeCormick Sarders, ind. 
Capstick Gray, Ala McLaughlin. Mich.Sanders. La. 
Connaily, Tex. Gray, N. J. McLaughlin, Pa. Scott, Pa. 
Crosser Harrison, Miss. Maher Seu 

Curry, Cal. Hastings Miller, Minn. Shonse 
David: on Heintz Montague Snyder 

Dont Hollingsworth Mudd Sterling, III. 
Drukker Hood veely Sullivan 
Dunn Humphreys Nicholls, S. C. Taylor, Colo. 
Dyer Hutchinson Nichols, Mich. Vere 
Edmonds Johnson, S. Dak. Olney rard 
Fairchild, G. W. Kahn Osborne Wilson, La. 
Flynn Kehoe Padgett Winslow 
Foss Key, Ohio Phelan Zihlman 


Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Rucker. Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having under consideration the bill H. R. 9248 found 
itself without a quorum; whereupen he caused the roll to be 
caed, when 350 Members answered to their names, and he re- 
ported the names of the absentees, to be printed in the Journal. 

The committee resumed its session, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JouNson] asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the 
bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I believe this bill has been so recently reported, and so few 
Members have had an opportunity of knowing its provisions, it 
would be better to have the bill read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I suggest that every gentleman 
will have a chance to read the bill while I am talking. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They all want to pay attention to the gen- 
teman when he speaks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the term “real estate“ as herein used shall 
be construed to include lands, buildings, parts of buildings, houses, 
dwellings apartments, rooms, suites of rooms and every other improve 
ment or structure whatsoever on land situated and being in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The word ' person” when used in this act shall be construed to in- 
clude individuals, partnerships, joint-stock companies, associations, cor- 
porations, societies or bodies corporate. 

Any word in this act importing the masculine gender shall be con- 
strued to extend and be applicable to females or artificial persons or 
bodies. 


The terms Income from real estate” as herein used shall be con- 
strued to include all amounts received for the daily, weekly, monthly, 
or yearly use or occupancy of real estate or for any part of any of such 
periods of time. 

Sec. 2. That. in addition to other taxes imposed by law. there is 
hereby levied and shall be assessed, collected, and paid to the District 
of Columbia an annual tax of 100 per cent upon so much of the income 
from real estate of every person, whether resident or nonresident of said 
District, received from and after December 31. 1916. as exceeds the de- 
ductions herein allowed. For the 8 of astertatning the amount 
of income subjeci to said tax, there shall be deducted from the gross 
income reported as herein provided so much thereof as equals the 
average amount charged for the use and occupancy of the same prop- 
erty for the some or a corresponding number of days, weeks, months, 
year or 18 months, or for any part of any of such periods of time, in, 
of, or during the 18 months immediately preceding * 30. 1916. 
plus 10 per cent thereof additional, except lu cases w the property 
was rented or leased “ furnished” during the period before September 
30. 1916, entering into the computation, and is rented “unfurnished ” 
during the taxable period, in which cases the said additional deduction 
shal! not_be allowed. 

If no such income was charged or received during said period of 18 
months, then the deduction from such gross income shall be an amount 
equal to 10 per cent of the value of the property * the income 
unni 5 if any, as determined by the assessor of the District 

olumbia. 

In cases where the property was rented “ unfurnished " for the perlod 
before September 30, 1916, used in the said computation. and is rented 
“ furnished * during the taxable period. then the additional deduction 
from such gross income shal! be Increased to 15 per cent. 

It the real estate producing the Income has been materially improved 
since September 30, 1916 there shall be an additional deduction from 
such gross income of an amount equal to 10 per cent of the actual cost 


of such improvements: Prorided, That no such deduction shail be 
allowed for the cust of repairs made necessary or desirable by the 
ordinary wear und tear of rented or leased property. 

No other exemption or deduction from such gross income shall he 
allowed. It is the Intent and ose of this act to tax at the rate 
herein fixed so much of every income from real estate as exceeds the 
deductions specifically authorized by this section. 

Sec. 3. That. on or before the lOth of July. 1918, a true and accu- 
rute return under oath shall be made by each “ person" subject to 
said tax, or his authorized agent, to the assessor of the District of 
Columbia, setting forth specifically the gross amount of such income 
from all seperate sources acerued during the period from December 31, 
1916. to June 30. 1918. and the deductions to which he may be entitled 
unter this act; and the snid taxes thereon, computed as provided in 
section 2, Shall become due anil collectible on or before September 1, 
1918. And on or before the 10th of August, 1918, and of each and 
every month thereafter a true and accurate return under oath shal! be 
made by each person subject to said tax, or by his“ authorized 
agent. to the sald assessor, setting forth specifi y the gross amount 
of such income from all separate sources accrued during the next pre- 
coding month, together with a statement of such deductions: If any 
parson subject te said tax fails to make any such return at the time 

ercin fixed, or makes, willfully or otherwise, a false or fraudulent re- 
turn the assessor of the District of Columbia shall make the return 
from his own knowledge or from such information as he can obtain 
through testimony or by any othe: means: and the return so made shall 
be sufficient for all purposes of this act. To the amount of the tax due 
upon all returns so made by the assessor there shall be added a ponnaity 
of 50 per cent of the tax; but when it shall appear that the faflure to 
file the return or the making of a false return was due to an unavoid- 
able or excusable cause the said penalty may be abated by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. It shall be the duty of said 
commissioners to prepare and furnish to each taxpayer making appli- 
ration therefor gee forms on which such returns shall be made. 
The said tax and all penalties thereon shall constitute a superior lien 
on the “real estate“ from which the income has been derived. and 
shall be assessed and collected by the same officers. at the same time, 
except as herein otherwise provided, aud by similar proceedings as 
other taxes on real and personal property in said District. 

Sec. 4. That if sny person or agent subject to said tax fails to file 
his 1 turn as and when herein required, or offers to file a return which, 
in fhe opinion of said assessor, is erroneous, false, or fraudulent; the 
said assessor shall be empowered to examine the books, papers, and 
accounts of such person and to summon him or any other person hav- 
ing 3 custody or care of books, papers. and accounts relating 
to the business or income of such person, or the lessee, or any other 
person, to appear before him and produce such books, papers, and ac- 
counts at a time and place named in the summons, and to give testi- 
mony and to answer interrogatories under oath respecting any subject 
relating to the said income or the return thereof. 

Sec. 5. That all leases, contracts, and agreements, ressed or im- 
plied, providing for the payment of any larger amount of money, or at 
a higher rate, than that fixed by the deductions herein allowed, for the 
use or occupancy of any “real estate,” are hereby declared to be con- 
trary to public policy and unenforcible; and any person who shall 
hereafter pay for the use or occupancy of any real estate” any 
amount of money, or at a rate exceeding that fixed by such deductions, 
may ‘sue therefor in the municipal court or in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, without regard to the amount in controversy, 
and in such action shall be entitled to recover of the person receivi 
such excess, or his agent in the transaction, double the amount thereo: 
and the costs of suit. ineluding a reasonable attorney's fee of not less 
than $50; but no such action shall be instituted more than five years 
after the termination of the lease or other agreement under which such 
payments were made. 

ec. 6. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to any income 
from real estate, the amount of which was fixed by lease, contract. or 
agreement made before October 1. 1916. and which was not subse- 
quently increased except as stipulated in such lease, contract, or agree- 
ment. 

Suc. 7. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized and directed to make all reasonable and needed 
rules and regulations for the enforcement of this act. 

“pe. S. That this act shall remain in force until one year after a 
treaty of peace between the Imperial German Government and the 
Government of the United States of America shall have been conc!uiled. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHN- 
SON] has one hour and a half. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
this is one of the many very important bills before Congress. 
Here, at the Capital of the Nation, a condition exists which. I 
believe, does not exist anywhere else in all the civilized world. 
I do not believe, however, that it will be necessary for me 
upon this occasion to be compelled to show to the House that 
extortion in its most infamous form is being practiced to an 
extent never practiced anywhere before, because I believe that 
the membership know of this condition without my telling them 
of it. However, I will devote at least a small portion of the 
time allotted to me for the purpose of inviting attention to 
some particular instances of extortion. I have in my hand a 
letter dated February 11, 1918. from an Army officer at present 
located in the District. Before I read the letter, however. it 
might be best for me to say that opposition to the passage of 
this bill to stop rent profiteering comes from three seurces: 

First. from some gentlemen upon the floor of this House who, 
I am sorry to say, seem willing that it should continue. 

Another source of opposition is the real estate men of the 
city. I can understand their opposition, particularly when I 
know that they and their clients are the profiteers. 

Another source of opposition is the Evening Star, which since 
I have been in Congress has been the apologist for many things 
that are absolutely wrong. In former instances where the in- 
terests of the Government clerks were at stake, this paper has 
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defended the Government clerks. For that I praise it. But in 
this instance the Washington Star is confronted by a double 
question—the Government clerks upon one side, to whom it 
wishes to sell its papers, and the real estate men upon the 
other side, from whom it receives hundreds of thousands of 
dollars every year in the way of pay for advertisements. 

In taking its choice between the Government clerks whose 
pennies it takes for subscriptions and the real estate people who 
contribute thousands to the maintenance of the paper, they for- 
get the Government clerks and go to that side of the question 
which furnishes the largest revenue. This paper, as every one 
of you knows, during the last few days has taken the position, 
indirectly at least. that this profiteering should not be interfered 
with; and when it takes that position it means that the profiteer- 
ing must come from the Government clerks and those who pay 
their pennies to support the paper; and that those who furnish 
it hundreds of thousands of dollars in the way of advertisements 
shall. go untouched. 

Now I will read a letter, as I said, from an Army officer. It 
is addressed to the editor of the Evening Star, and says: 

Dran Sin: There bas been a great deal of editorial comment in your 
paper lately concerning the pending House bill to punish extortion Ja 
the District—very littie news or comment on the Dill itself, If the 
Star is a newspaper, why not give as much 1 to the bill as you 
do to attacks on it, or on the Government's prosecution of the war? 

There is one gem of humor in your editorial of Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 8, which deserves a place among the classics with Josh Billings’s 
and Joe Miller's best; it is: * Wealthy newcomers are competing with 
one another In the tender of terapting rental offers," etc. 

Poor Washingtonians, wig rea beyond their power of resistance; but 
how about the newcomers who are not wealthy, who are poorer by 50 
to 80 per cent than we were before we vame to help, who have wa.ked 
the streets in vain for wecks to find a few small rooms for less than 
$100 a month? 

Look at the tempting (7?) offers made by the new landlords in your 
own paper, then find out the original rent, and push down this vell of 
hypocrisy and try to help cure a very real evil which anyone who has 


eyes can see, 
The Government asks for new landlords, as it asks for new soldiers, 


to make a sacrifice, not a fortune. 
Yours, truly, * 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Did the Evening Star publish that letter? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I looked in the Star and did 
not find it. 

Mr, Chairman, last night I took a Washington Star of yester- 
day and looked over a few of the rent advertisements. Under 
the head of “ Furnished rooms for rent” I found 107 advertise- 
ments. Out of these 107 advertisements only 17 gave the price 
at which the room was to be rented. What does that mean? 
That means that they were ashamed or afraid in the face of this 
Congress to publish the exorbitant rates that they intend to 
demand of those who have come here to help win the war. 

Under the head of “ Rooms wanted” there were 28. Why do 
these 28 people who have come to Washington to do their bit 
have to advertise for rooms when 107 rooms are right here 
before their fuces advertised for rent? The answer is. that the 
prices are too high; thut they are not able to pay them, and 
consequently they themselves put advertisements in the same 
paper, seeking quarters within the reach of their poor purses, 

In yesterday's Star, under the head of “ Furnished rooms,” 14 
apartments were advertised, and out of those only 5 have the 
audacity to state the prices. But that is not all. In the site 
paper 16 people advertised for rooms or apartments right by the 
side of these 14 apartments which were advertised for rent. IS 
it not reasonable to suppose that these people who are advertis- 
ing for apartments have gone to see the advertised apartments, 
but could not get them because the-price was beyond their reach? 
We have a concrete case where the secretary of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] tried to get a room, and one of the 
principal real estate agencies in town would not let him go and 
look at a room until he deposited $35. When he went and 
looked at it he found that he could not live in it, and this 
scoundrel refused to give him back the $35 or any part of it. If 
rumors be true, and I hope they are, as a result of a grand jury 
investigation, the United States marshal in a few days will wait 
upon this particular gentleman. [Applause.] 

Rents in Washington ure well known to all. I see in the 
Star here that there is a good chance for a Government clerk 
on a $900 salary to get three rooms in Massachusetts Avenue 
at $300 a month. I see another place where he can get two 
rooms—a small room and a kitchenette, for $80 u month. Here 
is another place on Connecticut Avenue where he can get two 
rooms for $200 a month. Here is another place, an apartment 
of two or three bedrooms, from February 20 to June 15, at $300 
a month, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, 


Has the gentleman any information 


what these apartments rented for a year ago? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have not. I did not see these 
advertisements until last night. Here is another apartment, fur- 
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nished, for $125 a month; another at $160; another at $250; 
another at $300; another at $250; another at $250; another at 
$250; another at $150; and a very modest apartment, within the 
reach of every Government clerk, at 52.000. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the gentleman reading From? 
cae JOHNSON of Kentucky. From the Washington Evening 

ar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Do these prices include hoard? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; simply the rent of the rooms 
or apartments, I have in my hand a clipping handed me by the 
secretary of the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Gorvon, in which 
rooms are advertised for rent in the city of Cleveland, a city of 
800,000 inhabitants. 

Here is a furnished flat for $40 a month. Here is one at For- 
estdale, three rooms and a bath, first door, furnished, $25 a 
month; another, five rooms and bath, completely furnished, 
with a piano, $35 a month, These are hous:s, not rooms. Bere 
is another house of five rooms anden bath for $25. Another 
place, six rooms and a bith, furnished, $30 a month. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In what city are these lower 
rents? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
it is worth the difference to live in Washington? [Lauzhter. | 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman had said 
Saas amg instead of Washington, I might have agreed with 
him. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
he not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I believe it is difficult to deter- 
mine just where Mr. Rockefeller does live. Here is another 
house, of seven rooms, at $40; another adjacent to Edgewater 
Park, eight rooms, two baths, large porch, and sun porch, $85. 
Another six-ruom house, with a furnace and garage and garden, 
$18 a month. Here is another of eight rooms. well furnished, 
for $45 a month. Here is another, an apartment, for $20 per 
month. That illustrates, in short order at least. the difference 
in rent between this city and the city of Cleveland. 

Mr. TINKHAM. , Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I desire to ask the honorable Representa- 
tive from Kentucky if he does not believe there are places, 
apartments, und rooms that can be obtained in Washington of 
a different sort thun the advertisements in the Star show, of 
the same kind that the advertisements or the newspaper articles 
show can be had in Cleveland, and for the same price? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not. 

Sreverat Mempers. No! No! No! 

Mr. TINKHAM. Does he not think there are apartments 
and rooms that can be had for $45 a month in Washingten? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have seen some advertise- 
ments recently in the Washington newspapers to that effect. and 
I have talked with people who have gone to see them. and with- 
out exception every one of them has told me that when he got 
to the place where the room was advertised he found that the 
price had been raised. I have a letter here with me, which T 
do not find for the moment. which tells of this instance. Two 
Government clerks in Washington were renting a house at $75 
a month. Others came on, and three others, making five all 
told, saw an advertisement of a house for $250 a month. fur- 
nished, They concluded they would rather go to this honse 
at $250 a month and all five families go into it—whether they 
had families or not I do not know—but all five of these clerks 
at least, and divide the rent. When they went to see the house 
which was advertised in the newspaper at $250 per month, 
what did the woman tell them? She told them that she had 
raised her price from $250 a month to $1,000 a month, or $8.000 
for eight months. I have that statement in writing with me, 


signed. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Possibly she did not like 
their appearance, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It was their pocketbooks that 
she did not like, else she would have closed the deal with them at 
$250 a month. This letter further states that the combined 
salaries of the five men did not amount to $1,000 a month. 

3 SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yielc 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell how many 
vacant houses there are in the city of Washington that are for 
rent? ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; I can not; but I helieve 
from what I have gathered that most of those that are for rent 
are beyond the reach of the pocket of the man who is brought 
here to do his bit in this war. : 


Rockefeller lives in Cleveland, does 
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Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Every paper carries a list, does 
it not? é 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I just read a long list. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is patent that a clerk who 
earns $1,200 a year or thereabouts can not pay $1,000 a month 
rent for an apartment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But these people would have 
him pay it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To whom does the gentleman 
think these apartments are rented at these large figures? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 1 can tell of one instance where 
a man found himself in a $75 a month house, with a sick wife 
and a sick child. He was getting $2,400 a year. The rent was 
raised on him from $75 a month, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, to $250 a month. He could not go out with a sick wife 
and child into the snow aud the storm, and he went beyond his 
salary and into his savings and paid it. and for this month the 
same man is asked $350 for the same premises. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is unfortunate and repre- 
hensible, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And by this bill I am after the 
reprehensible part of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that a great 
many men have been invited to come to Washington, men of 
wealth, some of them, to work for a very little compensation, 
who can afford to pay these large rents for apartments and 
houses, and is it not due to the fact that they are ready to pay 
these prices that the people of Washington that have property 
to rent have gotten on to the fact that they can get them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Something of that is true. I 
heard of an instance—in fact, a real estate broker told me— 
where a man here had a house worth about $35,000, and a man 
offered him $16,000 a year rent if he would get out and sur- 
render it to him. I have no more sympathy for the one than I 
have for the other. ° 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wonder whether the man who 
owns the property can be held under the gentleman’s bill for 
asking any price he sees fit for his property. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not care what he asks, but 
if this bill passes it will stop the practice of profiteering in the 
District of Columbia. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The question with me is 
whether some responsibility does not rest with the man who 
is willing to pay these exorbitant prices. and who thus pon- 
tributes to the general increase in rates all over the District. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think he is culpable, al 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

I would like to ask this in connection with the articles read 
from the newspaper, whether the responsibility rests with the 
owner of the property or with a speculator who is . 
these places for rent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I shall come to that presently. 

Mr. FOCHT. I wish the gentleman would. I know of in- 
stances where apartments have rented for 830 and sublet for 
$125. I think we should get at the right person. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I shall come to that later on. 
Among the many letters that I have received is one from s 
gentleman complaining of an extortionate raise in his rent. He 
is in the life insurance business here in Washington, and he 
hails from the city of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Boston, 

Here is a complaint which has reached me, of Mrs. M. E. 
Parkins, who lives on Euclid Street, She has a landlord by the 
name of Saunders, and she has been paying $50 a month rent, and 
he has raised her rent to $100 a month and has been to see her 
and urged her to sublet the property at $200 a month, saying 
that he was doing some of that sort of renting. Here is an 
extravagant, outrageous thing. In looking over the letter 
hastily, without reading it all, I find a complaint from-Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, that the landlady has 93 people, some girls 
sleeping three in a room, and charges $37.50 each, and the letter 
mra: 

I think somewhere there are only one or two in 2 room. 
The $37.50 includes bonrd, and that is hi, — Including the number of 


poopie, who are forced into one room. his same woman has the 
ser’s picture in her bedrcom, and that is going some. 


I have here another communication, where the writer says 
that his rent has been increased 450 per cent. Here is another, 
whose rent has been increased from $35 to $40. Here is another, 
where the rent has been raised from $15 to $40. And here is 
a letter from a man who says that he has four sons who have 
gone to the front, and his rent has been raised about 100 per 
cent. He says in his letter that he and his family, to the fullest 
extent that they can do so, have been buying the smaller de- 
nominations of liberty bonds and the war stamps, and that he 
prefers to give whatever money he has to spare to that good 
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cause rather than to the profiteering landlords of the District 
of Columbia. [Applause.] Here is an instance where more 
rent is paid for one reom in a house than the Jandlord pays for 
fhe whole house. Here is another instance of an increase of 
100 per cent. and here is one where the rent has been increased 
from $50.50 to $75. Right there, why the 50 cents? I have 
asked that question, and they tell me it is to cover water rent. 
5 3 they raised one poor widow's rent from $51.33 a month 
to $100. 

I asked her what the $1.33 a month was for, and she said: 
“That is to pay the water rent.“ I said, “What does your 
water rent amount to?” She said she did not know. I then 
wrote a letter to the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia and asked them what the water rent was for premises 
207 First Street NE., or NW., I am not sure which, and they 
wrote me that the basis of the water rent was $4.50 a year, 
but that excess water had been used and for one year they had 
charged these premises $9 and something a year and another 
year $7 and something, and for another year $7 and something. 
I asked for the next preceding three years, and found that 
poor woman had been compelled to pay $16 a year water rent, 
when her landlerd was paying only $7 and $9 for that service. 
That much money was being stolen from this woman, and I would 
be glad to see a grand jury get hold of that case and somebody 
punished. [Applause.] 

Here is a communication which says Mr. Gill was paying 
$43.50 per month, and they put the 50 cents on; the lease ex- 
pires October 1, 1918, and he was not allowed to sublet his 
apartment; his wife died and he surrendered the lease to the 
real estate agents, Shannon & Luchs. Mrs. Peters called on the 
real estate agent and was told the rental would be $150 a month. 

Here is a communication from a man who complains of his 
rent having been raised on his storehouse something like 50 
per cent, and he asks the very pertinent question why it is 
that Congress permits his landlord to increase the rent upon 
him when the law forbids him increasing the price of the food- 
stuffs which he must sell from this storehouse. [Applause.] 

Here is a communication from another whose rent has been 
raised three times in the last nine months; and from another 
who has been raised 100 per cent; and here is another, and I 
Lave indorsed on the back of the envelope that while his sons 
are in the service the rent has been extortionately increased. 
Here is another case of a raise of 150 per cent. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am very much interested in what the gentle- 
man is saying, and I would like to ask him, Is it not a fact that 
the owners of these properties contribute to the District of 
Columbia only one-half of taxation for the support and protec- 
tion of their property. Is not that the rule? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The people of the gentleman's 
State and mine, and of every other Member of this body, bear 
their own tax, and then, in addition, pay half of the expenses ef 
the District government. 

Mr. SLOAN. One other question. Has the gentleman any 
figures—I think they would be very interesting—to compare the 
valuation fixed by the taxing authorities on these various prop- 
erties with these rental amounts? I think the gentleman will 
find that the rentals now being charged on a good deal of this 
property for a year or so are more than the valuation on these 
properties fixed for assessment purposes. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have not gone over those 
figures, but I fear the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like for the gentleman to look into that. 

Mr. MEEKER, Will the gentleman yield for a question be- 
fore he goes beyond the point brought out by the gentleman from 
Nebraska calling attention to the fact that property owners pay 
half the taxes and the Government the other half—that is con- 
sidered a fair deal—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not think so. 

Mr. MEEKER. The Government certainly occupies enough 
territory here at the present time that it should bear the burden. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. We are getting inte a question 
now that is entirely foreign to the subject under discussion; but 
I do not believe the gentleman is at all familiar with the extent 
to which the Government owns property in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the bill of the gentleman provide for 
the extortionate increases by hotel people? 
ae sas JOHNSON of Kentucky. It does, and I will come to that 

Nr BURNETT. And may I ask the gentleman, does the bill 
provide for a case of this kind, where a hotel man permits an 
elevator to remain out of commission for a week or 10 days and 
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guests have to walk up and down the stairway for that length 
of time? : 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 


No; it does not. 

Mr. BURNETT. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that I have a “feeling” knowledge of a case of that kind. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman will permit, I 
would like to call his attention to the fact that a great many 
hundreds of Army officers have been ordered by the War De- 
partment to come to this city for duty. They do not come here 

from choice. And finding that there are no quarters such as are 
usually provided by the Government for such officers, they have 
been obliged to pay these rents; and so they, too, have been im- 
posed on outrageously when they come here to serve their 
country in time of war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In answer to that I will say to 
the gentleman that only a few days ago the Comptroller of the 
Currency called me up and said that he had knowledge, coming 
to him only the day before, of where the War Department, I 
believe it was, had called a man here from Norfolk, Va., an 
official, to be consulted relative either to the war or naval con- 
ditions down around the Chesapeake Bay. That man, I say, 
living at Norfolk, was a public official, As such, under the law 
he was allowed $5 a day for travel and sustenance. When he 
arrived in Washington at 11 o'clock at night and went to the 
Raleigh Hotel to sleep from then until 7 o'clock the next morn- 
ing they demanded of him $10 for a room—more than $1 an 
hour fora bed. He then went to the Harrington Hotel, and there 
they did let him sleep until morning for $6, a dollar more than 
the Government allowed both for his eating and sleeping. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. May I also suggest to the gentle- 
man that there are a good many young second lieutenants who 
are ordered to this city for duty, and that they are allowed under 
the law for commutation of quarters $12 a month for a room; 
anid one has only to compare the prices which are charged by 
these highbinder landlords to see where they come out with 
thelr salary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Now, Mr. Chairman, T come to 
the minority report signed by three gentlemen of the committee. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield to just one observation? 
Referring to what the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] 
said, I would like to make a statement concerning a high- 
salaried gentleman who was brought here from New York City. 
I speak of it because he happens to be a personal friend of mine, 
He was brought from New York City, from a salary of $5,000 
a year in a very responsible position, and took, on his own 
choice, a first lleutenaney— and the gentleman will understand 
the salary. He was loaned from New York to the War Depart- 
ment here. He rented quarters at $55 a month and brought his 
family to Washington. He has been notified that his rent at 
the end of a certain period will be raised to $75, and also there 
has been a suggestion of a raise to $90 to follow. And under 
a peculiar arrangement that was not anticipated in New York 
the loaning has ceased, and instead of his salary being made 
up, as was promised originally, it will not be made up. But 
here is a gentleman who is serving the country, a high-minded, 
splendidly educated, well-trained man, at $2,000 a year, who will 
have to go off into some place where he can get living quarters 
that will enable him to live within his salary. I think that is 
one of the most outrageous things that I know of, leaving out 
the rest of us who suffer likewise. 

Mr. DOWELL. Has the committee made any effort to as- 
certain whether it would be impossible to compel landlerds to 
clean some of the snow and ice from the sidewalks of the city 
of Washington? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No. 
gone into that subject yet. 

As I was saying when I yielded to the gentleman from Ohio, 
I wish to discuss the minority report signed by three members 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DECKER. The gentleman said he would refer to the 
question of sublessees. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will later. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I thought the gentleman was going to 
take up the hotel question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will take that up later. 

The minority report, signed, as I said, by three gentlemen of 
the committee, was written, I am quite sure, by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TI xRHAul. In that minority report 
he says: 

The undersigned believe that most of the alleged improper increases 
of rentals sought to be eliminated by the bill will not be prevented by it. 

If the gentleman's surmise is correct, then I am quite sure he 
would be willing to withdraw his objection to this bill. I know 


The committee has not 


beyond surmise that the real estate people here would withdraw 
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their objection to it and let the bill go to final passage if it does 
not stop profiteering. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I Will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does this bill provide for cases where prop- 
erty has not heretofore been rented, private homes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It does; and I will come to all 
that if I can be given the opportunity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
one instance where an employee of the War Department n few 
days ago was brought to Washington. and he heard of two rooms 
and a bath that were for rent. He went out to the private home 
and asked what they wanted for thein, and the lady told him 
she did not have to rent them, that she did not need the money, 
but she wanted to help the Government out; that she understood 
the Government was in a tight place for rooms, and she was 
willing to take $275 a month for these two rooms and bath. 

Mr. GORDON. A month? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; a month. 

Mr. GORDON. She was“ doing her bit.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is a fair sample of local 
patriotism, 2 

The minority report further says: 

The enforcement of the provisions of the bill, if passed, would tead 
to grave Injustices and greater abuses than now a 1 8 and. finally. 
that the present policy of the Government of the United States to obtain 
greater housing facilities for both business and residential purposes in 
the District of Columbia would be retarded, if not defeated, 

He says further: 

The other. noyel principles of law contained in the bill, if passed, are 
unsound and without precedent— 

And so forth. Yes; the provisions of this bill are without 
precedent, and they have to be, in order to meet un extortionate 
condition which has never had a precedent since the beginning 
of time. [Applause.] 

In the repòrt written by the gentleman from Masscahusetts 
he says: 

The bill will affect about $200,000,000 worth of real estate and about 
$15,000,000 worth of personal property in the nature of furnishings 
and fixtures in the District of Columbia. 

Now. in one part of this report the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts says that the property owners themselves are not guilty of 
this extortion, but that their tenants are, and that if their tenants 
should not pay the income tax of 100 per cent that is provided 
for in this bill, and that payment should be made a lien upon the 
real estate, then the owners of the property would suffer and 

tenants who sublet it would not. But does not the gentle- 

n say that the bill involves $15,000,000 worth of furnishings? 

And God knows that with $15,000,000 worth of furniture the 
owners are amply indemnified. : 

Further along in the minority report it is stated that the bill 
is ‘ambiguous in some respects. It may be. I do not claim to 
be a Daniel Webster or from Boston. It is not only possible, 
but probable, that something has been overlooked in this bill. 
If so, I welcome amendments in the way of correction. But 
God knows I do not want the money lenders to write the usury 
laws of the land; neither do I want the rent profiteers to write 
the laws concerning the rental of property in this District. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. My colleague was just calling attention to the 
provision in the minority report that this would be an injustice 
to the landlords if their tenants sublet the premises. Is it not 
true and is it not the regular form, of all leases within the 
Distriet—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am coming to that 

Mr. CRISP. That the landlord must consent to the sub- 
leasing? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; but I am coming to that. 

I am taking the minority report section by section as I go 
along, and in that it is stated that the value of these properties 
must be taken according to their “assessed” value. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts will see upon careful reading of the 
bill that in that he is mistaken; that the assessor, under certain 
conditions, fixes values, but he fixes them for the purposes of 
this bill, and not for taxation. In order that that may be per- 
fectly clear, since it does not seem to be clear to the mind of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I will offer an amendment to 
clarify it when we reach that place in the bill. 

The gentleman also says in his minority report: ` 

The bill plainly proposes not only to take from the owner of real 


estate all of the rentals in excess of these amounts from the date 
of the 3 the bill, but all the rentals in excess of these amounts 
n paid 


which have to the owner from the 31st day of December, 
1916, to the date of the passage of the bill. i 
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It seems that that part of the bill is not ambiguous at all. 


The gentlemun understands it. 
to do by the terms of this bill, 

Again he says: 

The device by which any greater rentals than those allowed by the 
bill are to be prevented is by the provisions in section 2, that any charge 
or paynient made in excess of these rates and percentages shall be taxed 
at the rate of 100 per cent and paid to the District of Columbia. 

The gentleman understands that aright. I propose by this 
bill to tax all extortion to the extent of 100 per cent of it. 

Further along he says: 

It is freely admitted by the proponents of this bill that neither in 
America nor in foreign countries is there any precedent for it, so far 
as is known. It is also admitted that the tax of 100 per vent is with- 
out any precedent in any American statute or that of apy foreign land, 
so far as is known. 

The objections to the bill as drawn are most profound, 

I suspect that the gentleman did not understand quite clearly 
those to whom he refers, and he did not do so if he referred 
particularly to me. Take the case of whisky. It costs 40 
cents a gallon to make, and you have got a tax on it now of 
about 800 per cent. There are other things that are taxed 
accordingly. The present income tax of the United States taxes 
some parts of great fortunes to the extent of 663 per cent. 
Under this bill the landlord is permitted to go 10 per cent above 
the prices of 1916, and after that all is taken In the way of 
taxation. I am not quite sure that I am exactly right in draft- 
ing the bill to permit them to have that 10 per cent. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, will, the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. T do. 

Mr. LONDON. On the subject of the experience of other 
countries, I understand that New South Wales has passed a 
similar law, except that they huve established a special court 
which has the power to determine the amount of rent which is 
to be paid. and that Englund and France have been tackling this 
very problem. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts in his report says that the terms of the bill.do not apply 
to hotels and boarding houses. But I say they do, provided 
the hotel is run upon the European plan. But the bill does 
not reach the hotel or the boarding house that is run on the 
American plan. That fs where the room and the board are 
furnished under one price. But I have prepared an amendment 
to the bill, which I will offer at the proper time to make a 
‘distribution of the price paid between the room and board. 

There is one part of the minority report to which I wish to 
invite particular attention, and that is where the gentleman 
from Massachusetts says: 

The rates of taxation upon real estate of the same kind, or used for 
the same general purposes, are unequal, which is a violation of the 
first principle of every measure of sound taxation. Under the terms 
of the bill, if a piece of property were occupied previous to September 
30, 1916. the rate then charged plus 10 per cent fixes the Income, which 
in turn fixes the amount of the tax, or if the property were unoccupied 
or not built at that time, then the assessed value fixes the Income, 
which in turn fixes the amount of the tax; and if, by chance, the prop- 
erty were a boarding house or hotel where room and board were 
charged in gross amount, that property under the bill would escape 
taxation. as no provision of the bill covers property so used; so that 
in one block there well might be three owners of real estate; one with 
his Income and, consequently. his tax fixed on the basis of what he 
was charging for rental the 30th day of September, 1916, and 10 per 
cent more; another with his Income and, consequently, his tax fixed 
on the basis of 10 per cent of the assessed valuation; and a third. pro- 
viding room and board in gross amount, not coming within the terms 
of the bill. This plainly would be unconstitutional, as taxation of the 
same kind of property must be equal and at the same rate, and not 
discriminatory. 

Now, this is not a tax upon real estate. The three houses in 
the same square of which the gentleman speaks are not taxed 
at all, but the income from those three houses is uniformly 
taxed. Bear in mind that it is the “income” that is taxed and 
not the “ real estate.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
for information? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
Ohio. 

Mx. LONGWORTH. How would the amount to be charged be 
determined for*rooms in a hotel which has been recently built 
and has not been rented? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I provide for that in the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman simply provides that an 
amount of rent equivalent to 10 per cent of the assessed value 
may be charged. but that would not provide for the particular 
charge against certain rooms. 

Nr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Oh, yes; each room is to be 
taken separately. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How could the gentleman determine 
that? His bill provictes only that where no rent has ever been 


That is exactly what I propose 


I yield to the gentleman from 


charged for a building a rent equivalent to not more than 10 
per cent of the assessed value of the property may be charged. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; I did not say “assessed ” 
value. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of the value to bde determined 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. By the assessor. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That might be workable in the case of 
one single building; that is to say where there was only one 
rent charged for the whole building. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. At the end of each month the 
books of the hotel can be gone-over to see what they collected 
for the rooms during the whole month and apply that to the cost. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, do I understand the gentleman 
to say that this provision on page 2, in lines 11 and 12, covers 
the question of subletting? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. SNOOK. It is— 

That, in addition to other taxes imposed by law, there is hereby levied 
and shall be assessed, collected, and paid to the District of Columbia an 
annual tax of 100 per cent upon so much of the income from real estate 
of every person, whether resident or nonresident of said District, re- 


ceived from and after December 31, 1916, as exceeds the deductions 
herein allowed, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
by whom it is received. 

Mr. SNOOK. Do T understand the gentleman to say that it 
covers the question of subletting? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Certainly. If the one who sub- 
lets gets a revenue from it, that revenue is the income which is 
taxed. 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes; but let me point out to the gentleman that 
the case of subletting is a rental for mixed property, for the 
use of the room and the personal property in the room. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The bill takes cure of that. 

Mr. SNOOK. Where is that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My time is running now, If 
the gentleman. will read the bill he will find it. If not, I will 
find it for him. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield for this question? 
I do not believe the gentleman understood the question of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonowortH]. For instance, here 
is a hotel which cost half a million dollars to build. We will 
say it has 200 rooms in it. Some of those rooms are renting 
for $1.50 a night. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. KEARNS. 
for 85. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
they are charging. 

Mr. KEARNS. Five dollars a night? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I just recited an instance 
where a gentleman could not get a room at the Raleigh for 
less than $10 from 11 o'clock at night until next morning, 

Mr. KEARNS. Suppose they rent one room for $12. That 
is a good room. They have a more expensive room for $25 per 
night. I never heard of any such prices as that and I can not 
deal with those figures, but I am using that for an illustration. 
How are you to know that a room that rented for $15 per month 
is renting for 10 per cent of the cost of construction and fur- 
nishing of that one identical room? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Oh, that is dead easy. There 
is not a house in Washington, there is not a house in any city 
of consequence that is not erected on the cubic-foot plan. 

Mr. KEARNS. That is the way you arrive at it, do you not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know how the fssessor 
would arrive at it, but that would be the first step I would take. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. May I ask the gentleman a question for 
information? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. My time is running. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We want to get all the information we 
can on the subject, and I think the gentleman ought to give it 
to us. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My time is so short I can not 
answer every question. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We will have to get it from some one. 
Is the provision on page 3. line 5, the one which covers hotels 
that have not been in operation heretofore? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will ask the gentleman to 
read it. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Do I understand that such a hotel would 
only be entitled to receive 10 per cent upon the valuation placed 
upon the property? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. New hotels. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How about the service that they render? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. They get paid for that forty 
times over in the restaurant. 


Read it, please. 


It is an income tax, no matter 


I never heard of such here. 
We will say for illustration some are renting 


That is not up to the price 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. No; I mean the service they give to the 
rooms—bell boys, chambermaids, and so forth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The profit allowed for that is 
quite ample, except from the standpoint of the millionaire. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘Ten per cent upon the valuation placed 
upon the property? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In my town we expect to receive 10 per 
cent upon real estate, to provide for taxes, repairs, and so on. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That will pay it and more. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And that is for the house itself—not for 
any service whatever. 

Mr. KEARNS. I am intensely interested in this, and I am 
going to vote for the gentleman's bill whether it will cure this 
evil or not, because I am in sympathy with any attempt to stop 
these highbinders of Washington. I would like to see some 
provision put in this bill that would require putting into each 
hotel room a statement of what the lessee of that room ought 
to pay per night for that room. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have seen that in a number 
of hotels, and I believe it ought to be done here. : 

Mr. KEARNS. Could you put that in this bill? 

Mr. JOUNSON of Kentucky. I believe it ought to be done. 

Mr. KEARNS. I would not know, if I was going to rent a 
room, and neither would the gentleman, whether I was being 
charged an exorbitant price for that room. ` 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I always inquire before I take 
a room. 

Mr. KEARNS. Then if they should tell you, “This room is 
worth $3” or “this room is worth $5” you would know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I believe the suggestion made 
by the gentleman is a good one. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TIN RHAu] says 
this bill is unconstitutional. I ask the attention of the House 
to the question of constitutionality. The Constitution of the 
United States says: S 

Sec. 10. No State shall enter into any treaty. alliance, or confedera- 
tion: grant letters of marque and sal; coin money; emit bills of 
eredit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impa: 
the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

Until quite a few years ago it was a novel proposition to me 
that a State could not pass a law impairing the obligation of 
contracts, while the Congress of the United States could. Now, 
I Jay down the broad principle that while a State, under the 
Constitution of the United States, can not enact a law impairing 
the obligation of contracts, the Congress of the United States 
can do so, And it has done so in many instances. 

I have before me ‘a number of decisions relative to the limita- 
tion of the power of the State, and I find this language used: 

This ‘clause is a limitation on the legislative power of the State, what- 
ever form it may Assume. 

And then: 

The United States are not ineluded within the constitutional pro- 
hibition which prevents a State from passing laws impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts. 

There are a large number of opinions cited to sustain that. 
Then I have a case decided by Mr. Justice Brewer, where in 
the opinion this language is used 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman please give the volume und 
page? ° 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is in the Federal Reporter, 
volume 105, page 297: 

We deem it wholly unnecessary to indulge in any extended discussion 
of the question which has been raised whether the net of Congress 
aforesaid impairs the obligation of contracts and is for that reason void. 
First, because the inhibition against the exercise of such a power which 
is contained in section 10, Article I, of the Federal Constitution, is not 
addressed to the National Legislature but to the legislatures of the 
several States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I heard the gentleman's suggestion a few 
moments ago that owners of buildings that have not been occu- 
pied would not be permitted to collect rent to the extent of 
more than 10 per cent of the cost of the building. Hus the gen- 
teman thought about the fact that there is 5 per cent deprecia- 
tion on buildings every year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; but I do not believe it. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I live in a house that has been 


built nearly 100 years, and it is about as good now as it ever 
was. 

Mr. MADDEN. But there has been a lot of money expended 
for repairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
then. 


A new roof put on now and 


Mr. MADDEN. 
or cost. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Seventeen years ago I built a 
building on a piece of property in my town for business pur- 
poses, and the repairs on it have net been one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. MADDEN. That may be true in that instance, but the 
average depreciation runs about 5 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I know that people who want 
big rents claim that, but I do not believe it. No house is all 
gone in 20 years. f 

Now, another objection in the minority report is the claim 
that the landlords are not guilty of extortion; that their tenants 
alone are guilty of it. I have read you instances in the paper 
avhere the landlords are the guilty ones. Now, let me invite 
your attention to this fact: I do not know a landlord in this 
city who has ever leased a piece of property to anybody that 
did not include in that lease a clause that the property should 
not be sublet without the written consent of the landlord. 
Therefore I say the landlord is particeps criminis when he per- 
mits his tenant to sublet at an extortionate rate. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Does the gentleman want 
the House to understand that in case of n house leased by a 
tenant for the purpose of keeping a boarding house that the 
lease prevents him from letting rooms without the consent of 
the landlord? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is what the lease says. 
and I will tell the gentleman why they are more particular 
about it now than they were before. It is on account of the 
Kenyon anti-red-light district law, which provides that under 
certain circumstances the furnishings with the property is for- 
feited if prostitution is permitted to go on there; and the land- 
lords are extremely particular to see who goes into their houses 
as tenants. I say that if this bill becomes a law these self- 
same landlords will see who their subtenants are in order that 
extortion shall not be practiced. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Does not the gentleman 
know that hundreds of houses in the city of Washington are 
originally leased by tenants for the purpose of running them 
as rooming and boarding houses, that they lease them for that 
purpose, and that it is a part of the lease that they are per- 
mitted to use them for that purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I beg the gentleman's pardon, 
but my time is running rapidly. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. The gentleman stated 
that all the leases in the District of Columbia had that clause 
against subleasing, but the gentleman fs mistaken. The com- 
mon sense of any Member of the House will show that no man 
who rented a house for the purpose of renting rooms in the 
house would consent to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There are some gentlemen who 
lack common sense, but that does not reach the question. If 
this bill is passed it will stop profiteering. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Briefly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from New York 
who interrupted the gentleman from Kentucky was not very 
clear in his statement. ‘The lease specified was a lease from the 
landlord to a tenant for the purpose of a rooming house. That 
tenant could not sublet it to another tenant for the purpose of 
a rooming house without the consent of the landlord. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. But he could rent rooms 
in the house without consulting the landlord. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Exactly, and that is the gentle- 
man’s mistake. The landlord picks out a good man for a tenant 
who will see that the character of the house is kept up. He 
could not sublet it to another tenant without the consent of the 
landlord. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, so much of my 
time has been taken by questions and arguments of other gentle- 
men who can get in later under the five-minute rule, that I feel 
that I must decline to yield for further questions or for state- 
ments by other gentlemen. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion for information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But the gentleman has all of the informa- 
tion and is unwilling to give it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is an unwarranted state- 
ment, in the face of my having just stated that I do not have 
time. Anyway, I could not give the gentleman a high-school 
education in five minutes. 


It probably avernged 5 per cent of the value 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. 
extended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But that can not be done. I 
decline to yield. T ‘1d hoped to be able to take up this minority 
report and go through it item by item, but I find I shall not be 
able to do that in my time, and I shall jump now over to the 
fourth objection urged by the minority report, which is as fol- 
lows: 

Fourth. No distinction is made in the bill between real estate which is 
let or leased bare of service and heat and those which are let and 
leased wiih service and heat; yet the same rate of increase, namely, 10 

r cent, is only alowed for cach; nevertheless, since September 30, 

916, maintenance and suppiles have increased 50 per cent or more in 
the District of Columbia, coal over 100 per cent, with a great decrease 
in quality, and the vost of services also has greatly increased. To fix an 
arbitrary fignre the same for both classes of property is unfair and 
discriminators The cost of all maintenance, sane es, and services are 
advancing and undouptedly will advance during the continuance of the 
war; yet the bill tixes. irrespective of these increases, past, present, and 
future, a rigid limitation on the income until a year after the war has 
come to an end, 


I do not know of any coal that has been increased 100 per 
cent in price. I have been buying coal right along in small 
quantities, and I have not heard of any such advance. Along 
in 1916 and 1917 J paid about $8 a ton for coal, and I have not 
paid higher than $9.25 for coal this winter, and I have bought it 
in the public market and from whomsoever I could get it. But 
the gentleman says there is no distinction made between real 
estate which is let or leased bare of service and that let or 
leased with service—that the 10 per cent ..pplies to both. I am 
perfectly willing the gentleman shall offer an amendment to 
limit the increase in the rent to T} per cent for houses where 
no service is rendered, and let the 10 per cent apply to those 
where the service is rendered. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman. will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. At this time I desire to ask the honorable 
Representative from Kentucky whether he would accept us a sub- 
stiiute for this bill a bill of general application against profiteer- 
ing in the United States, limited to soldiers, sailors, and all 
employees of the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would suggest to the gentle- 
man that we better take a bird that is in hand and then go later 
to those in the bush. When he introduces a bill of that char- 
acter I shall help him pass it. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Then, I offer—— 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Oh, no; the gentleman can not 
offer a substitute now and have it read in my time. 

Mr. TINKHAM. As I understand it, I have the promise of 
the honorable Representative from Kentucky to support such a 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. You have my promise to support 
a bill prohibiting profiteering anywhere on God's green earth. 
[Applause. | 

But while we have this question up, applying to the District of 
Columbia, the gentleman should not put himself in the predica- 
ment of saying that unless we can get it for all the rest of the 
United States we should permit this gouging to be done right 
here in the Nation's Capital. 

Mr. Chairman, in a short explanation of the bill, I desire 
to say that there are three kinds of years in the District 
of Columbia. There is the calendar year, the fiscal year, 
and the rental year. -The rental year in the District of Co- 
lumbia commences on the Ist of October and ends on the 
last day of the next succeeding September, making one year. 
The rental year of 1916, which was a normal year, has 
been taken as a basis for rent. This bill allows a 10 per 
cent increase in rentals on the basis of the rentals of 1916. 
Three different kinds of propesitions are covered in the bill, 
one for premises that were renting unfurnished in 1916; another 
for those that were rented furnished; and one for buildings 
that were vacant in 1916. Then another proposition undertakes 
to deal with houses rented since September 80, 1916. I expect 
when the time comes to offer an amendment to cover the objec- 
tion raised by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINK- 
HAM] that apurtments or houses in which service is rendered 
should have more increase than houses in which no service is 
rendered. I shall offer an amendment at the proper time to 
take care of that. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I shall have to decline to yield, 
as my time has nearly expired. 

In this matter great minds have turned out to run in the same 
financial channel. The mind of the author of the minority 
report, the mind of the real estate dealer, and the mind of the 
editor of the Washington Star all are in keeping, and each runs 
in accord with the other, There is almost no difference between 


J will ask that the gentlemar’s time be 


the minority report, the statements which the Real Estate Brok- 
ers’ Association has furnished, and the newspaper articles in 
the Star. There is practically no difference among the three. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. TINKHAM, Does the gentleman know whether the mi- 
nority report was written first? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I.do not. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Or in what order the articles were written, 
the minority views, the report of the Real Estate Exchange, and 
the newspaper articles? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have not the remotest idea as 
to which was written first. Neither have I any opinion at all as 
to whether there was any conference among those who wrote 
the different opinions. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Might it not be that the minority, having 
written their report, the report being so sound and so intelli- 
gent, that it was approved by the board and also by this inde- 
pendent newspaper? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That not ouly is possible, but 
highly probable, because when the gentleman announced that he 
was going to write a minority report he said he was going to do 
it in a Boston-like way. 

In other words, he meant that that report would come from 
the intellectual metropolis of the universe. 

I regret more than I can tell to be compelled to realize that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TI xR HAM] is not with 
me in this fight for justice, mercy, and our country’s flag. 

He and I have served in former Congresses and upon the 
Same committee. 

If I recall correctly, in all committee matters, save one, 
practically we have been of one mind. 

When I returned to Washington in December, after several 
weeks of arduous committee work at East St. Louis, [ learned 
that the gentleman, out of a spirit of patriotic ndveuture, had 
gone to the battle front in Italy. I was disappointed in not 
finding him here. I missed the grasp of bis hand and also his 
cheerful smile and radiant face, but I took abundant consola- 
tion out of the fact that my personal friend was making history, 
In my wakeful dreams of pleasant things I was soothed with 
the thought that when I went back to Kentucky I might gather 
my children’s children about my knees and tell them to tell 
their children’s children that the close, intimate friend of their 
ancestor had gone to Italy during the bloodiest war known to 
man, and there had fired the first American gun against Prus- 
sianism and for the liberty of the world. 

Yet, when day after day, week after week, I saw this profiteer- 
ing monster grow into frightful proportions and rear its de- 
fiant head over the Capital City of our Nation, in our Nation's 
hour of need; when I saw this hideous thing plunge a thousand 
hands into the pockets of those who here are toiling to feed. to 
clothe, to arm, and to succor our gallant boys over there; 
when I heard its shameless voice drive their mothers and sis- 
ters from the shelter into pitiless storm; when I saw this benst 
of avarice and extortion prey upon the thousands who came 
here, each to do his bit in the patriotic cause; when I saw these 
men and women, boys and girls, turned away and sent back to 
their homes in the States that this ravenous thing might feed 
even upon the bones of our heroic dead, I even prayed that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrnkKHAM] might hasten 
back, if not himself to fire the first gun, at least to give ald to 
my feeble efforts to strike down the gluttonous rent profiteer. 

At last the welcome message was flashed through spuce that 
this all but modern Horatio had saved the duy—had laid down 
his sword made bloody in freedom’s cause at the bridge—and 
was returning to his native land to join the chorus, “ My 
country ‘tis of thee, sweet land of liberty.” 

As he sailed, from each of the seven hills of historic Rome 
there came a thousand voices chanting the first words of Virgil's 
#Eveid: ; 

Arma virumque cano, ete. 

(I sing of arms and a hero who, first, exiled by fate, came from the 
coast of Troy to Italy and the Lavinian shore, ete.) 

Gibraltar passed the joyous tidings westward. At the Azores 
binoculars swarmed to the shores, and some youthful Joaquin 
Miller megaphoned out: “ Sail on! sail on! brave Congressman ; 
sail on, and on!“ 

As the voyage proceeded the world was bulletined that hun- 
dreds of German U-boats had ducked to the bottom of Me- 
Ginty’s Sea under his menacing and glaring periscopical gaze. 

At last American shores were reached. He hied himself to 
the intellectual metropolis of the universe and then took up his 
triumphal march to the Capital City. Imagine my surprise and 
disappointment when I found that, apparently, at least, some- 
thing of his patriotism had been lost in a storm at sea, and that 
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the local profiteers called him “ Friend,’ notwithstanding the 
fact that his country, following somewhat the thought of Miner, 
the poet, was saying: 
The profiteers grow mutinous day by day; 
The clerks grow ghastly wan and weak. 
The paiid clerk with bowed head gray 
In faltering accents tried to speak. 
What shall we say, brave Tinkham, say, 
If the profiteers in armies drawn, 
Await us at the break of day? 
Why say, Charge on! Charge on! Charge on! and ont 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my time, and I ask 
the Chair how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six minutes. Does 
the gentleman reserve the remainder of his time—the six min- 
utes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; aud Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia 
having tuken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
from the President of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of 
his secretaries, was received. 


TAXES ON CERTAIN INCOMES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TinKHAM] is recognized for two hours. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, when I was at the front the 
principle which was most discussed, the policy which the sol- 
diers were carefully taught to adopt, was when you shoot hit 
the mark, and I say to the honorable Representative from Ken- 
tucky that the trouble with his bill is that it does not hit the 
mark. He shoots, but he does not hit what he aims at. Who 
is there in the United States, except the beneficiaries. who are 
not opposed to unfair profiteering, and even they in their secret 
hearts are ashamed of it. I am as much opposed to unfair 
profiteering in war times as the honorable Representative from 
Kentucky, and I will ardently support any reasonable, sane, 
practical bill which prevents unfair profiteering in rents or in 
food or in any other human necessity, and I shall offer at the 
appropriate time a bill which is very much simpler, very much 
more practical, and which will be of general application in the 
United States, to prevent the very kind of unfair profiteering 
which the honorable Representative from Kentucky attempts by 
this bill to prevent, but does not. The bill which I shall offer 
will be one of general application, and if no one interposes the 
point of order that it can not be substituted upon ‘a local bill 
it will then be adopted by this House and go to the Senate. 

The bill reads as follows: 

A bill prohibiting any person, lessor, or sublessor from making a larger 
charge for rooms, apartments, houses, hotel rooms, * than the rate 


charged for such rooms, ‘houses, or dwellings on e ist day of 
December, 1917. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That no person, lessor, or sublessor of a dwelling 
house, hotel, room, apartment, boarding or lodging house shall char 
for the use and occupation of the same by soldiers or sailors of the 
United States, or any employee, officer, or official connected with the 
naval, military, or civil service, or any person engaged as laborer, em- 

loyee, or otherwise in manufactur: or other industry producing ships, 
Pood, fuel, munitions, equipment, clothing, supplies, or any other article 
or thing used by the Government in any capacity during the existence 
and continuance of the present war with Germany, a larger charge for 
rental than the rate which was charged for similar rooms, houses, or 
dwellings on ‘the 1st day of December, 1917. Any person viola this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $500. 

Instead of trying to reach by the very effeminate method of 
taxation the evil of unfair profiteering, as proposed by the hon- 
orable Representative from Kentucky, I, coming from virile 
Massachusetts, will propose a virile remedy Tor unfair profiteer- 
ing, making it a crime not only in the District of Columbia but 
throughout the United States. [Applanse.] Now, Mr. Chairman, 
before I begin the discussion of the bill now before the com- 
mittee I want to say one word 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman goes 
on 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the bill the gentleman 
suggests propose to penalize those who charge rents in excess 
of those charged in preceding years? 

Mr. TINKHAM. There is no penalizing except by way of a 
tax upon anything in excess of 10 per eent of what the rents 
were on the 30th of September, 1916, in the bill now before the 
committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is a date prior to our 
entry into the war? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes; that is prior to our entry into the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What does the gentleman think 
of the idea of averaging those rates for three years prior to the 
war? 


Mr. TINKHAM. Well, it wonld come nearer to working 
equity, but I should prefer that a substitute bill be drawn for 
this 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I submit that making a om- 
parison for a series of years would perhaps be more equitable 
than fixing an arbitrary date. 

Mr. TINKHAM. It would be more equitable. 

Mr. REED. May I ask what the arbitrary date was, 1916 or 
1917? 

Mr. TINKHAM. September 30, 1916. 

Mr. REED. I u.iersteed the gentleman to say 1917. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was referring, since atten- 
tion was called to it, to the substitute offered by the gen leman 
from Massachusetts, and I understood the gentleman's bill pro- 
posed to compare the high rate now charged with the rates which 
were charged on a given date preceding the war. 

Mr. TINKHAM. That is true. I thought you referred to the 
bill now before the committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was referring to the bill the 
gentleman said he had introduced. 

Mr. TINKHAM, I said I proposed to introduce a substitute 
to this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I asked the gentleman whether 
he had considered the advisability of making his comparison 
with the three years preceding the war the average rate prid 
for three years preceding the war ius end of fixing an arbitrary 
date as he has in the draft of the bill? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I had not considered it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the method that is fol- 
lowed abroad, as I understand it. and it is a method that has 
been adopted by the Ways and Means Committee in the revenue 
bill. That is to say, a prewar period has been fixed. The gen- 
tleman could ascertain, if he cared to do that, a fair rental 
charge by averaging the three years’ charge preceding the wur. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. The bill that the gentleman 
proposes to offer as a substitute he concedes is subject to a 
point of order? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I concede it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why does not the gentleman 
draw a substitute that would apply to the District and not be 
subject to the point of order? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have a second substitute 
bill here, applying alone to the District of Columbia, if a point 
of order is raised against my first substitute bill of general 
application, but it seems to me that a technical rule of parlia- 
mentary law should not be invoked if it is possible for us to 
pass a law here of general application in the United States to 
unfair profiteering. I am firmly of the belief. as long as this 
matter of great importance is before us, we should pass a law 
of general application rather then limited application to the 
few feet of land here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LONGWORTH.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM, I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I presume the committee had extensive 
hearings on this important bill, did it not? : 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, there were no henrings on 
the bill. It was discussed for perhaps an hour and a half in 
full committee. No amendments were made to the bill as orig- 
inally introduced, except two textual amendments, and it is, in 
that condition and after that history, sent here to be considered 
by us. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentlemän yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 7 + 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In answer to the question just 
asked by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortn], I will 
say that the Real Estate Brokers’ Association, through a special 


committee, came to me. as chairman of the committee, and snid 
they did not want public hearings. At the time a reporter from 


one of the local newspapers was in the room, and they even 
asked him to go out while they discussed the matter with me. 
They said on beth of their visits to me that they wished to 
discuss it with me instead of with the whole committee. Now, 
I do not know what the reasons were, but I apprehend they did 
not want a discussion of it because those here in the city who 
had been extortioned upon would also come and be heurd on 
the other side of the question. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I understand that the gentle- 
‘man's bill—the one that he proposes to offer as a substitute— 
applying to the District of Columbia 
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Mr. TINKHAM. 
States, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In the event that objection is 
made to that he proposes to offer a similar one applying to the 
District ef Columbia? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Has the gentleman thought what 
nuthority Congress might have to fix rentals directly in the 
District of Columbia or anywhere else? 

Mr. TINKHAM. That is, applying his question to the bill 
now before us, but not my bill—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The bill that you propose to offer 
fs a bill to fix the rentals directly. This is a bill to regulate by 
taxation, which everybody might concede at once Congress would 
have full authority to pass, but the bill which you propose is a 
bill to fix rentals in the District of Columbia; and what consti- 
tutional warrant would Congress have to do that? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Well, of course, I think some of the laws 
which we have passed since the war began would have been un- 
constitutional before the war, but to-day are not unconstitu- 
tional, I think some of the laws that we pass to-day are un- 
doubtedly, and may be declared, unconstitutional. On the other 
hand, I believe wherever possible war-time legislation is going 
to be sustained by the Supreme Court, and if we can fix the price 
of food, and that is constitutional; if we ean fix the price of 
other commodities, and that also is constitutional, I do not see 
why we can not fix the price at which real estate can be leased 
or let. However, I do not say that any of this legislation is 
constitutional. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. TINSKHAM. I will. 

Mr. MASON. I think it is due to the chairman of our com- 
mittee to call his attention to the fact, which was called out 
in answer to this question of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LoxaworTH], that the board did ask for a hearing before: the 
committee, and there was « misunderstanding as to the date. 


The one I proposed applies to the United 


The Committee on the District of Columbia met in order to |, 


hear them yesterday morning, as I remember it, or the day be- 
fore, and it seems from a letter which I have received, and I 
ave no doubt the chairman has recéived, that there was a 
misunderstanding as to when the hearing was to be had, and 
the committee, with the chairman, waited patiently half an 
hour for them, certainly 20 minutes, and they did not appear, 
and so we adjourned. Since that, and as a member cf the com- 
mittee, I have received a letter asking for a hearing and I 
have sent that to the chairman. I thought that was due to the 
members of this association who wished to be heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman from Massa- 
ehusetts will permit, I will say that long prior to the occasion 
to which the gentleman from Minois [Mr. Mason] has just 
referred the committee of the Real Estate Brokers’ Association 
came to see me twice and not only argued the matter with me 


orally but submitted a lengthy typewritten communication. I 


do not know at all, but I suppose that other members of the 
committee and other Members of the House were furnished 
with that. But concerning that I have no knowledge. But 
they did say most plainly that they did not want open hear- 
ing: and them on yesterday morning, when there was a mis- 
understanding as to the time for the hearing, they indicated 
that the subcommittee of the real estate brokers only were to 
come, 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. It is not very usual that the robber wants an 
open hearing, anyhow, is it? m 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr: LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I will say that my ques- 
tion was propounded not with any intention to embarrass the 
committee I know nothing about the real estate brokers. I 
am in sympathy with the object sought to be accomplished by 
the bill, but it seems to me, on a very brief review of the bill, 
that there are a number of unworkable features in it, and I 
asked the question only to bring out the fact whether or not 
the bill had been carefully considered and the sections gone 
over with care. It was only for that purpose that I asked the 
question. It would seem that the bill was rather hastily con- 
sidered. The bill is of the most vital importance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; the bill is of the most 
vital importance, and I will say to the gentleman that I spent 
two or three weeks in writing and rewriting it, and I believe 
if the time were at hand so that the features of it could be 


explained the gentleman would not find a single place in it 
where it is not workable. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman. from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I do. 

Mr. FOCHT.. Mr. Chairman, in justice to the gentlemen who 
are interested in connection with the Real Estate Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, I happen to know, by reason of the fact that he was a 
former resident of my district, the president of this association, 
and he asked me, as a member of the District Committee, several 
days ago, if I would attend the hearings to be held by the com- 
mittee yesterday morning. I told him if I was well enough 
I would, and I went to the meeting and found that be and his 
friends of the Real Estate Brokers’ Association did not appear. 
Then I received this letter. In justice to him and others I 
weuld like to have the letter read so that the House will under- 
stand that at Teast he, over his signature, as well as others, did 
desire a hearing. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I do, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REAL Estate Brokers’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington City, D: C., February B, 1918. 
Hon. B. K. Foon, 
House Office Building, City: 


Drau Mn. Focnr: The writer evidently misundersteod the ehairman 
of the House District Committee as to the day the special eemmittee of 
. wis to be 3 

arrangements were made by us to appear Thursday, this week, 
at 11 o'clock, We exceedingly regret the error and sincerely: trust you 
were not greatly Inconvenienced thereby. 

We have asked Hon Ben Jounson to arrange the hearing for æ 
later date, and hope that the bill will not pass this week se that we 
may be afforded an opportunity. 

1s Is a serious proposition. 

Thousands of residents and nonresidents own Washington real estate 
eigen will be considerably damaged if the present bill, II. R. 9248, becomes 
a Jaw. 


ji Yours, very truly, CnaktLes W. Famrax 


President. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield me a 
moment, please? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. As expressive of the fact that I am in accord 
with the view that we have just had from the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] I wish to say that L think we are all 
seeking to attain but one desirable object, and that is to dis- 
pose of the profiteer, and I expect to vote for a. measure thut 
will do justice to the people who come here to rent houses and 
remain here. Yet in a measure as important as this is, with 
many untold millions involved, with so many questions: as to. 
the constitutionality of it involved. it seems to me it would. 
be only a matter of fairness and justice, from my viewpoint, 
inasinuch as the business men here have asked for a hearing, 
that we grant such hearing or hearings, And so I hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that this bill will be recommitted and that these men 
in the Real Estate Brokers’ Association who desire to be heard 
may be given a hearing. I hope the gentleman from Kentucky 
will not object to this proposal, since it involves no more than 
justice and fair play. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if the zentle- 
man from Massachusetts will permit 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. \ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Speaking for those from whom 
extortion has been demanded and taken, and not for the real 
estate owners and profiteers, I ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fochri to recall my statement to the effect that 
the committee of the Real Estate Brokers’ Association, of which 
his correspondent, Mr. Fairfax, is president, came to the Com- 
mittee room and told me that they wished to present their 
arguments to me alone, and not to the committee—— 

Mr. FOCHT. Of course, that is in contradiction to the letter. 
That is up to somebody else to decide 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And handed me the argument 
in typewritten form which they wanted to present. 

Mr. FOCHT. ‘Then they changed their minds as to the form, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. They changed their minds as to 
the extent of the delay sought in the interest of profiteering; 

Mr. FOCHT. If you do not expect to pass this bill to-morrow, 
do. you not think it would be fair to grant their request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I hope we may pass this bill 
to-day.. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAGSDALE. 

Mr. TINKHAM. 


ge Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
es. 
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Mr. RAGSDALE. I think it would be but fair that I should 
state here a little incident of which I have personal knowledge. 
I have some personal acquaintance with Mr. Fairfax, which is 
very slight, but I am quite sure he is a gentleman of the highest 
character. 
matter with him, and he told me that his committee expected 
to come before the House Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia on Thursday, and asked me to be present. He told me they 


had made an engagement, expecting to come before our com- 


mittee on Thursday, and I called his attention to the fact that 
that was the very day on which the bill would be taken up here 
for consideration. r 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will permit, I 
will say in tbat immediate connection that I, too, told Mr. 
Fairfax over the telephone that the bill would come up for con- 
sideration on. Thursday, and that the meeting of the committee 
on that morning would interfere with my getting my papers. 
together for the purpose of arguing the matter on the floor of 
the House. I suggested that they come over Wednesday morn- 
ing, and I sent out notices to all the members of the committee 
to be there on Wednesday morning, and I thought Mr. Fairfax 
understood that the meeting was to be on Wednesday morning 
and not on a morning that would postpone the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I am quite sure Mr. Fairfax expected the 
meeting to be held on Thursday, because he so informed me; 
and I told him that the bill was coming up on the floor of the 
House on Thursday; and I remember his saying, Then you will 
come fresh from your hearing there to the floor of the House 
to consider it.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will permit 
me, I will say that I believe Mr. Fairfax was honestly mistaken 
about it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. That is the point, There 
was a misunderstanding between the committee and Mr. Fair- 
fax as to the date of the hearing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. And as a result there has 
been no hearing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There has been no hearing be- 
yond the hearing that they said they wanted. They asked for 
two different hearings before me. They said they did not want 
any hearing before the committee; that they wanted to discuss 
the matter with me alone. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. As a member of the com- 
mittee, T regret that I have not been able to join in the ma- 
jority report, because there is an evil here in the District that 
ought to.be corrected. Now, I ask the chairman of the committee, 
in all fairness, whether it is not due to the purpose we have in 
mind to accomplish, due to the interests here in the District of 
Columbia, and also due to the other members of the District of 
Columbia Committee, that this bill be referred back to the com- 
mittee in order that we can bring in, after dne investigation 
and consideration, a bill that will accomplish the purpose with- 
out injustice to anybody except the profiteers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In answer to the gentleman I 
will say that unless this bill did really stop profiteering, the 
Real Estate Brokers’ Association and the property owners here 
would not be objecting to it in the least. In addition to that, 
I am opposed to one day's delay while these robbing methods 
continue. [Applause.] 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. We want to accomplish the 
results, and I believe the chairman of the committee realizes 
that although there may be some people in Washington who are 
subject to the criticisms he makes about the profiteers, there 
are Members of this House and members of his own committee 
who are just as desirous as he is to have this evil corrected, and 
because they want it corrected would like to have a proper con- 
sideration of the proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman think 
he is getting consideration of it now? 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman has ample op- 
portunity to consider it right now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. TI will, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have in my hand the bill 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] pro- 
poses to offer as a substitute, and I call his attention to the fact 
that the date he fixes when the penalty shall go on for excess 
charges is the Ist of December, 1917. My recollection is, and 


I think the facts bear it out, that rents were at thelr. very 
highest point December 1, 1917. I rather like the gentieman’s 
draft but think the date he has fixed is wrong. 


I was in his office on Tuesday to discuss a little 


Mr. TINKHAM. I think it is a little irrelevant to discuss 
anything in relation to a bill which not only has not been 
offered but which the action of the House may prevent from 
being offered or discussed. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man’s intention to offer it. 

Mr. TINKHAM, I said at some subsequent time, if it were 
possible. fz e 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before I discuss what I believe are the 
demerits of the bill before the committee, I want to say just 
one word in relation to a number of statements made by the 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson]. He stated 
that there were three classes of people who were opposed to his 
bill, and one of the classes he denominated as men who are 
willing to have unfair profiteering continue. I think if I offer 
my bill it will show that I am as fully opposed, if not more so, 
to unfair profiteering in the District and the United States 
than he is, if my sincerity of purpose is questioned, which is 
something to which I am utterly unused.. I have only opposed 
this bill because I believe, as I have explained previously in 
my remarks, that it does not hit the mark, that it does not 
accomplish its purpose, because it is futile to pass legislation 
which either will not effect its purpose or will be declared 
unconstitutional. 

The gentleman said in his remarks that The Evening Star, 
which I consider the most influential newspaper in Washington, 
was not opposed to profiteering. I do not believe any American 
newspaper can be defended properly and us well defended by 
a Member of Congress or a member of any other public body as 
it can defend itself, and I am sure I am not audacious and 
bold enough to come forward as the champion of the Star in 
its defense; although I do think it is fair to bring to the at- 
tention of the House the article published in the Star on Feb- 
ruary 8, on the front page, in which it says in large head- 
lines: 

No war extortion b 
here or anywhere else in the Unite 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
there? 

Mr. TINKHAM. In a moment I will; not now. In the same 
article, in large type, down the column, is the statement, in dis- 
cussing the bill now before the committee: 

Of course the alm of the legislation is not to collect any. kind of tax, 
but to punish and prevent profiteering in rentals. This purpose is 
sound, wholesome, and in the public interest. 

And there 1s not a Member of this Congress, and there is not 
a decent newspaper in the United States, or a citizen of the 
United States, who is not against unfair profiteering in time of 
war. All the minority of the District Committee wants is a bill 
which will effect the purpose of preventing unfair profiteering, 
and it does not believe that the measure reported by the com- 
mittee will prevent it. I think I will be able in a few moments 
this afternoon to demonstrate the reasons. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will yield just 
there. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will yield now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say that I too clipped 
from the Star the same article that the gentleman has just read. 
I did not have the time to get to it, but I wished then and I 
wish now to invite attention to that article, and that it opens by 
declaring that there has been no profiteering, but agrees that 
there ought to be some remedy if it is done. 

Read it as you did a moment ago, the three top lines, 

Mr. TINKHAM (reading)— 

No war extortion by profiteering, whether in rentals, food, or fuel, 
here or elsewhere in the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There is the broad statement 
that there is none going on. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TINKHAM. I suppose an article must be taken in whole 
as well as in part, and surely it should be examined aside from 
the headlines. Now, it says below what I read before: 


Washington will welcome equitable legislation which prevents land- 
lords from extorting excessive rentals from District tenants, 


And then it suggests equitable amendments that might be 
made to the bill. I do not think that the interpretation put upon 
the headlines by the honorable Representative from Kentucky is 
fair. I do not think that the Evening Star meant that there 
was no unfair profiteering going on now in Washington, but it 
meant that there should not be extortion here by profiteering, 
and a reading of the article will convince anyone that that is so. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us take up the provisions of this bill. 
This is what is before us, and not the question whether there 
were hearings or were not hearings, or whether there are low 
rentals in Cleveland or high rentals in the District of Columbia. 


I thought it was the gentle- 


profiteering, whether in rentals, food, or fuel, 
States. 


Will the gentleman yield right . 


l 
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The question is whether the bill we are discussing would pre- 
vent unfair profiteering in rentals in the District of Columbia, 
and whether it should be passed. 

The minority says that— 


most of the alleged improper increases of rentals sought to be elimi- 
nated by the bill will not be prevented by it; that the utter novel n- 
ciples of law contained in the bill, if passed, are unsound and without 


precedent: that the enforcement of the provisions of the bill, it passed, 
would lead to grave injustices and greater abuses than now maintain: 
and, finally, that the present policy of the Government of the United 
States to obtain greater housing facilities for both business and resi- 
+ ea nd in the District of Columbia would be retarded if not 

“The bilt will affect about $200,000.000 worth of real estate and about 
$15,000,000 worth of personal property in the nature of furnishings and 
fixtures in the District of Columbia. 

The oill, reduced to its simplest terms, proposes to fix all rentals 
for real estate of every kind and nature or used for whatsoever pur- 

es in the District of Columbia at the same rentals paid for it on the 

Oth duy of September. 1916, and to allow only an increase above these 
rentals of 10 per cent. 

The law as proposed is to be retroactive to September 30, 1916, and 
to continue in effect uatil a year after the ending of the war. 

That means that a man who has received a rental which was 
fair and just, so far as the law is concerned, at the time, und 
has spent the money, will have to return that amount to the 
District treasury. It does not seem to me that that is quite the 
fair thing, to allow by law certain charges to be made, and then, 
15 or 20 months afterwards, declare it unlawful and deprive 
him of that which he has received as lawful income. Such legis- 
lation is intolerable in a land which proclaims itself the model 
for justice and fairness, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say that it is not my 
construction of the bill that any contract is made void—it is 
possible for it to be made voidable—but in this way the courts 
do not have to decide the question whether it is against public 
policy, for the bill makes extortionate rents against public policy. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED, As I understand the bill, it fixes taxation on 
all rentals paid since September 80, 1916, which are in excess 
of the amount fixed by the bill. 

Mr. TINKHAM. That is true. 

Mr. HUSTED. Assuming that a lessee receives an excess 
rental, his lease has expired, and he has left the District. The 
owner of the property was unable to recover that excess rental 
from him. Does the bill provide that the owner of the prop- 
erty will have to pay the excess rental, and if he does not, will 
a lien be imposed on his property? That is the way I read the 
bill. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think that construction can not only be 
read into it, but it is a plain provision of it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM,. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. There is a provision in the bill that 10 per 
cent may be added to the amount of the rentals which had been 
charged prior to September 30, 1916. 

Mr. TINKHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS. Would the landlord be permitted to exact 10 
per cent from his tenant for the period between September 30, 
1916, and the date of the passage of this act, as well as for the 
future? 

Mr. TINKHAM, ‘There is no such provision in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. s 

Mr. MADDEN. There ig a provision in the bill which says 
not to exceed 10 per cont of the cost of the building may be 
charged for rental. In fixing that percentage of rentals which is 
to be allowed, has the committee taken into consideration the 
depreciation of the building during the period for which it is to 
be rented, and have they taken into consideration the likelihood 
of the building being vacant for any given part of the period, 
and have they taken into consideration the amount of taxes 
that are to be paid; and if they have not, how much of the 10 
per cent would come to the owner of the building, assuming 
that he was not able to charge more than 10 per cent on the 
cost? 

Mr, TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, as I stated before, the con- 
sideration of the bill was limited to about an hour and a half. 
There were no public hearings 3; there was very little discussion 
of anything but pure details and technicalities, and it was re- 
ported out with the two amendments that you see in the report, 
which are purely textual changes. In other words, the committee 
did not consider any other question in relation to this bill, and 
it could not do so on a bill as complicated as this in an hour 
or two. . 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know whether the gentleman 
was present this morning when I aske the gentleman from 
Kentucky a question for information. Under the provisions re- 
ferred te by the gentleman from Illinois a number of new hotels 
are being built here and are not completed. After the date of 
completion, who is going to determine what the various rooms 
in those hotels shall be rented for, and how can it be deter- 
mined? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, the honorable Representa- 
tive from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] has suggested one of the many 
difficulties in relation te the application of the bill te produce 
the results desired by its author. In relation to such a prob- 
lem as he has raised, the facts and arguments are these: This 
bill provides that if an apartment house has been constructed 
since the date prescribed in the bill—the 30th of September, 
1916—there can be a gross chirge only of 10 per cent—10 per cent 
on Whatever its assessed value may be. The question arises 
immediately, How is the assessed value of these apartments 
and I understand that that is the gist of the question—to be 
assessed or levied or divided in relation to the total assessment 
of the property? The only answer that has ever come from 
the author of the bill is that you can divide any piece of prop- 
erty up into cubic feet, and by the number of cubic feet you can 
fix what the value or rental proportionately should be. Then 
you would run into this difficulty immediately: On each floor, 
wherever situated in the building, the same number of cubic 
feet woukl be held to be of the same value. That. as we all 
know, is impossible. There are rooms of the same number of 
cubic feet which have a number of windows, others which have 
a southern exposure, others on floors that are more desirable, 
and you could not divide up your house fairly and properly on 
a cubic-foot basis and then say what you could charge in fair- 
ness for each piece in relation to the entire amount of the assess- 
ment in order to reach your 10 per cent gross upon your 
assessment. That is one of the very profound defects, it seems 
to me, in the workability of the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I assume that under this provision a 
hotel, for instante, that was worth $1,000.000 would be allowed 
$100,000 a year—that is, to charge a number of rents which, 
added together, would produce $100,000 a year. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman think that cay hotel 
could run on that basis, when you consider the cost of upkeep, 
of service, and so forth? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I no more think that would be possible than 
I believe this is a practicable bill or that it will stup unfair 
profiteering. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


again? 
Mr. TINKHAM. Yes, 
Mr. ROGERS. Is it not possible that a hotel could reach 


the result which it would desire by charging the lodger for the 
night a price which should Include a basis breakfast in the 
morning? Would not the hotel then be enabled to free itself of 
the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, that is another difficulty 
with the bill; and it is pointed out in the minority report that 
there is absolutely no provision for covering by this tax or this 
law a hotel or boarding house, or even an apartment house, which 
sells food besides its space. They are not even included; they 
are excluded by the very terms of the bill. That is another 
reason why the minority felt it should oppose the bill, in order 
either that the bill might be referred back to the committee or 
rectified from its foundation up, or some substitute which would 
be more effective passed by the House. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do. 

Mr. SANFORD. The gentleman recognizes one apparently 
good thing about the bill, does he not. that it undoubtedly gives 
to every Member of Congress who has become a tenant this year 
a cause of action by which he could get some of his money back 
to enable him to pay his income tax? [Laughter.] 

83 TINKHAM. I hope no one will be influenced by that 
ct. 

Mr. SANFORD. I assure the gentleman I would not; but 
I wanted to ask him if that is not a fact. 

Mr, TINKHAM, I think that might be possible. 

Mr. HUSTED, Adverting to the retroactive feature of this 
bill, am I correct in assuming that the owner who receives the 
excess rental over and above the amount allowed by the bill, and 
who pays it through the income-tax provisions of the bill, is 
also liable to pay twice the amount again to the persons from 


whom he received the rental, plus $50 attorney’s fee in each case 
and the cost of the suit? In other words, is it possible under 
this bill for a landlord who has received this excess rental to 
be compelled to pay not only the full amount of the excess to 
the Government, but also to pay back twice the amount of the 
excess to the persons from whom ha received it, plus an attor- 
ney fee of $50 in each case and the cost of the action in each 
particular case? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the 
gentleman that that is the deliberate intention of the draftsman 
of the bill. I purposely wrote that into the bill so that that very 
thing might be done, 

Mr. TINKHAM. May I ask the honorable Representative 
from Kentucky if he means that if after September 30, 1916, 
an amount in excess of the 10 per cent had been charged, this 
bill requires, according to his interpretation, that money could 
not only be turned over into the treasury of the District of 
Columbia, but also allows the man who received it, who has 
received it before we have legislated, before it has becn declared 
to be illegal, to be penalized by twice the amount that he re- 
ceived? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman in 
answer to that that in drafting the bill I had two ideas in view. 
One was to treat this along the lines of the present income-tax 
law of the United States—that is, to make them pay these 
heavy penaities in the way of income tax—and then, next, to 
follow the laws relative to national banks concerning usury ; 
that is, to make them pay back double the ‘extortion they have 
taken, and also to allow an attorney’s fee. I am extremely 
anxious that both should be done. I want to collect everything 
back that the extortioner has taken from these unfortunate 
people. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I would like to ask this question: Does the 
gentleman know of any law passed by any State or by the 
United States in relation to usury or extortion which pro- 
vides that any person who has taken a larger rate than was 
allowed by the law before the new law was passed should be 
penalized by the provisions of the new law—punished for some- 
thing which was legal under the law and the Constitution at 
the time the transaction occurred? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That might not be constitu- 
tional if the law were made by a State, but I do insist that it 
would be constitutional if made by the National Legislature. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I did not ask concerning its constitution- 
ality, but whether there was any precedent. It is unthinkable 
that there should be or that such a provision should be con- 
tained in any law. I did not know that the bill went as far 
as that. It makes it all the more objectionable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is exactly what I tried 
to write, and then I put in in addition a minimum attorney’s fee 
of $50 to be taxed as costs in order to protect the poor people, 
so that they could find a lawyer who will go after these robbers 
and get this money back from them. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I certainly did not understand the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. I agree with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that I did not understand the gentleman from 
Kentucky as I understand the bill. The bill says: 

And any person who shall hereafter pay for the use or occupancy of 
any real estate, etc. 

You do not propose to go back and collect that back which 
they paid last year, as I understood it from the gentleman’s 
statement? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I wish to say, since my memory 
has been refreshed, that at first I wrote the bill in the way I 
have just explained, and I had forgotten that subsequent to 
that I made a change, so we will have to rely upon the bill to 
speak for itself in that respect. But I would be very glad, 
indeed, to see done that which I thought had been done. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then I also desire to ask, because I am 
bothered about that question, how the committee proposes to 
validate the imposition of an income tax on incomes from real 
estate which is in the District of Columbia and not the incomes 
of real estate elsewhere. How do we get around the equality 
clause of the Constitution, and also, how they propose to get 
around the fact that they tax incomes from real estate alone 
and do not tax it from anything else. Those are questions I 
want to hear something about before I vote. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, those are some of the ques- 
tions I would like to have answered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thought possibly the gentleman was 
prepared to answer. 
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Mr. TINKHAM. I am not prepared to answer those ques- 
tions, because I am strongly opposed to the bill as being unsound 
and not effecting its purpose. I asked the honorable Representa- 
tive from Kentucky in committee how he was going to get the 
bill under the income-tax clause of the United States Constitu- 
tion, which is a clause of general application to the United 
States, and then limit the application of the power to the in- 


comes of the people of the District of Columbia. He said that 
that was easily done by the bill, and he thought it was consti- 
tutional. Perhaps it is, I do not know, but the deeper you go 
into the bill, I think, the more you can raise questions to show 
that it is unsound. Now, this question of the constitutionality 
of the taxation is raised in the first objection of the minority 
report, which says: 

The objections to the pill as drawn are most profound. 

First, The rates of taxation upon real estate of the same kind. or 
used for the same gencral purposes, are unequal, which is a violation 
of the firs principle of every measure of sound taxation. Under the 
terms o the bil. if a piece of propery were occupied previous to Sep- 
tember 30, 1916, the rate then charged plus 10 per cent Bras the income, 
which in turn fixes the amount of the tax, or if the property were 
unoccupled or not built at that time, then the assessed value fixes the 
income, which in turn fixes the amount of the tax, and if by chance the 
property were a boarding house or hotel where room and board were 
charged in gross amount, that property under the bill would escape 
taxation, as no provision of the bill covers property so used; so that in 
one block there well might be three owners of real estate: one, with 
his income and consequently his tax fixed on the basis of what he was 
charging for rental the 30th day of September, 1916, and 10 per cent 
more; another, with his income and consequently his tax fixed on the 
basis of 10 per cent of the assessed valuation; and a third, providing 
room and board in gross amount, not coming within the terms of the 
bill. This plainly would be uncorstitutional, as taxation of the same 


pee of property must be equal and at the same rate, and not discrim- 
atory 


Second. Section 2 establishes and levies a tax upon all excess above 
the fixed percentage of rentals in the bill; yet section 5, lines 11-13, 
declares any contracts or agreements made whereby the tax could be 
collected “are hereby deciared contrary to public policy and unen- 
forceable.’ In other words, section 2 establishes a tax by the Congress 
of the United States and in the same law the contracts from which the 
tax grows and ont of which the tax can be levied are declared to be 
“contrary to public policy and unenforceable.” 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, quite how to denominate a 
situation of that kind. I do not believe there is any bifi that 
has ever been presented to the Congress which established a tax 
and then makes the tax illegal. It surely is quite anomalous 
and can not be sound legislation. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. HOWARD. Suppose this tax was uniform within the 
District of Columbia. The gentleman would not then contend 
it was unconstitutional, because Congress has exclusive and 
peculiar jurisdiction over the District of Columbia that it has 
not in other parts of the country. 

Mr. TINKHAM. My answer to that question 

Mr. HOWARD. If it were uniform, that is the point. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I have just criticized the bill as not giving 
uniform taxation to the District, and the question a few moments 
ago was raised as to the constitutionality of applying the in- 
come tax under the income-tax provision of the Constitution 
and applying it only to the District of Columbia, and I have the 
query whether perhaps there is not an element of unconstitu- 
tionality in that phase of the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. As the bill is written, I do not think the 
gentleman will contend that anything but incomes from realty 
is taxed and the imposition of taxes is put upon incomes under 
the provisions of the bill as written is uniform. 

Mr. TINKHAM. In the District, but not throughout the 
United States, and that is the question whether you can im- 


pose—— 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman would not contend that it was 
necessary to make this bill constitutional? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I say there is a query about it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does not the State of Massachusetts impose 
an income tax and also the Government of the United States? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. And it imposes it uniformly within the con- 
fines of the State of Massachusetts? 

Mr. TINKHAM. It imposes its taxes in Massachusetts under 
its own constitution. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. The only way the tax is imposed in the 
District of Columbia on incomes, as I understand it, is under 
the general income-tax clause of the Constitution, which must 
apply to the entire United States. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman contend that this Con- 
gress would not have the right, if it saw fit, as a tax measure, 
to provide for an additional tax to the present income tax uni- 
formly throughout the United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia? 


1918. 
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Mr. TINKHAM. I think it might; yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Then it has the right to impose this tax if 
it is applied uniformly. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will yield in a moment. I did not raise 
the question of the constitutionality of the tax on that ground. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Srevenson] did raise that very 
point, and the gentleman concurred in his reasoning. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I said it might be so. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield one minute, in- 
asmuch as I have been brought into this? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. X 

Mr. STEVENSON. I raised the question because I wanted 
to get a little light, and I did also raise the question on this 
taxing of incomes derived in the District of Columbia from 
only one species of property and not taxing all of them equally 
and excluding income derived from all other. I ask now if 
such is not a discriminatory tax? 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
yield, I would like to answer the question of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will not. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

Mr. MEEKER. I would like to ask to what extent, inasmuch 
as the gentlemaf from Georgia is referring to the State of 
Massachusetts as an illustration, the State of Massachusetts 
under its constitution would think of putting such a special 
tax on the citizens of Boston alone and letting the others go 
free? Would that be considered constitutional? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will answer the question, if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will permit. Boston could impose any tax 
it saw fit as a revenue measure if it was given the right under 
the constitution to do it, but the State could not tax one city 
in the State of Massachusetts one way and another city in an- 
other way. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think it is conceded that you ean not 
fairly and constitutionally omit certain classes of real estate 
and include other classes of real estate in a tax measure and 
those that were included be fixed at different rates. 

Now, the third objection found by the minority is as fol- 
lows: 

Section 3, page 5, lines 14-16, provide that “the said tax and all 

nalties thereon shall constitute a superior lien on the ‘real estate’ 
rom which the income has been derived.” Section 1 defines the 
words “real estate” to include lands, buildings, parts of buildings, 
houses, dwellings, apartments, rooms, suites of rooms.” This would 
allow a tenant or lessee against the will or wish of the owner to 
charge the owner's preperty with a lien, which is utterly indefensible. 
If the lien can be imposed upon the property by the lessee or tenant, 
he can put the excess money subject to the tax in his pocket and let 
the owner y the tax, which does not stop the evil, because the 
greatest of the alleged abuses of increased rentals have come through 
contracts made by lessees with their subtenants. If the bill, when it 
became law, were construed to apply only to owners of property be- 
cause no property should be subjected to a lien except by act of the 
owner, then the eatest of the alleged abuses as indicated would 
not be reached. If the bill, when it is passed, were construed to allow 
the lessee or tenant to create a lien upon the property of the owner, 
no responsible landlord would let a house or building to people who 
let rooms, as he would not want to run the risk which the bill would 
impose upon him and his property, which in turn would reduce rooming 
facilities in Washington when they are most needed. 

nae bill only provides for the collection of the tax in the way indi- 
ca . 

Mr. PAIGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. PAIGE. I have been very much interested in this dis- 
cussion, and I would like to ask my colleague which he thinks 
will be the easiest, to carry out the provisions of this law or to 
win the war? 

Mr. TINKHAM. TI shall have to be frank and say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I do not know. 

Now, the answer by the majority of the committee to the third 
objection of the minority and In the debate which has just 
occurred was that all leases in the District of Columbia con- 
tain a clause saying that the consent of the landlord must be ob- 
tained, and therefore if the consent of the landlord must be 
obtained he was charged with knowledge, and if his tenant 
practiced extortion he should be held. But nearly all small 
property and nearly all lodging houses, as distinguished from 
apartment houses, are not let by landlords upon formal leases. 
That is true in the District of Columbia and it is true in all of 
the large cities of the United States. Large buildings, apart- 
ment houses that are of large value, are let, it is true, on leases, 
and very often it is the custom to require that the tenant—that 
is, the lessee—must obtain the consent of the landlord to sublet. 
But there are thousands of houses, tens of thousands of houses, 
perhaps, worth no more than from $6,000 to $10,000, or $12,000, 
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or $15,000, where there are no leases, and that is true in the 


District of Columbia. Now, where there are no leases, so far 
as this bill provides, a tenant against the will and without notice 
to his landlord, can charge the property with a lien. So the 
third contention of the minority, it seems to me, is properly sus- 
tained. 

Mr. SNOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. TINKHAM. I Will. 

Mr. SNOOK. The chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson], stated 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr, TIN RKHAu] yield? 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. SNOOK. The gentleman from Kentucky stated that the 
income tax : 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. I rise to a 
The gentleman can not state a parliamentary 
inquiry during the ascertainment of a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken, The 
Chair has counted 59 Members present, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Texas rise? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is out of order, because he can not take another 
Member off his feet in the midst of his speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may be inaccurate in his rul- 
ing, but it has been held that he can. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: i 


Alexander Estopinal LaGuardia Rubey 
Anthony Fairchild, G. W. Lea, Cal. Sabath 
Ashbrook Fields Lenroot Sanders, Ind, 
Austin Elynn Lever Sanders, La. 
Beakes Francis Littlepage Schall 

11 Freeman Lunn Scott, Pa. 
Brodbeck Gandy McArthur Scully 
Butler Gard McCormick Sears 
Byrnes. S. C. Garland McLaughlin, Mich. Shackleford 

pstic! Godwin, N. C. M ughlin, Pa. Shallenberger 
Chandler, N.Y. Goodall Magee Siegel 
Collier Gordon Maher Slem 
Cople: Graham, Pa Mann Smal 
Costello Gray, Ala Milier, Minn. Smith, C. B. 
Crago Gray, N. J. Mondell Snyder 
Crisp Greene, Vt Montague Stedman 
Curry, Cal Hastings Morin Steenerson 
Dale, N Hayden Mudd Sterling, III. 
Davidson Hayes Neely Sterling, Pa. 
Va vis Heflin Nicholls, S. C. Strong 
Dent Heintz Olney Sullivan 
Dill Hollingsworth Peters Tillman 
Dooling Hood Platt Vare 
Dowell Houston Pou Ward 
Drane Hull. Iowa Price Watson, Va. 
Drukker Humphreys Rainey ebb 
Dunn Johnson, 8. Dak. Rankin Welling 
Dupré Johnson, Wash. Riordan Wilson. La, 
Dyer Jones, Va. Robinson Wood, Ind. 
Edmonds ahn Rodenberg Wocdyard 
Esch Kincheloe Rowland 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Rucker, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9248) to 
prevent extortion, to impose taxes upon certain incomes in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had caused the roll to be called under the 
rule, and 305 Members had responded, and he furnished a list 
of absentees to the Clerk for printing in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its sitting. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TINKHAM] is recognized. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I yield to the honorable Representative 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SNOOK. When I was interrupted by the roll call I was 
endeavoring to ask the gentleman a question. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky], as I 
understood him, in his argument said that the provisions of 
this bill applied to cases of subleasing. For illustration, let 
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me put a concrete case. If a person leased an apartment and 
‘then furnished it with furniture completely and leased it far 
the years 1916 and 1917 for $100 a year and then increased the 
rent to $200 a year for the present year, where is there any pro- 
vision in this bill that applies this income tax te a rental of 
that kind? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man let me answer in one word? 

Mr, TINKHAM. I do not object to the honorable Representa- 
tive from Kentucky answering it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The answer is that all incomes 
derived from unfurnished real estate in excess of 10 per cent 
are taxed. 

Mr. SNOOK. I will point out that this income is not entirely 
received from real estate. It is income from mixed property, 
from real estate and personal property combined, and the defini- 
tien of “ real estate, as set out in the first paragraph of the bill, 
does not cover it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But the gentleman will see 
there is a clause in the bill that takes care of furnished apart- 
ments. There the owner is allowed 15 per cent, whereas the 
owner is allowed only 10 per cent advance for unfurnished 
apartments. 

Mr. SNOOK. Is that im cases where they have not rented 
them before? 2 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think it applies to the whole 
situation. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Now, Mr. Chairman, the fourth objection. ot 
the minority is as fellows: 

No. distinction is made in the bill between real estate which is Jet or 
leased bare of service and heat and those which are let and leased with 
service and heat; yet the same rate of „ namely, 10 per cent, is 
only allowed for each; never! since September 30. fore main- 
tenance and supplies have increased D per cent or more in the District 
of Columbia, coal over 100 th a great decrease in quality, 
and the cost of services also has greatly increased, 


Criticism was made during the debate that the price charged 
for coal in the District had not increased 100 per cent. Perhaps 
it has not. My information was—the best I could obtain—that 
it had; but for the sake of the argument T am willing to correct 
the statement there made and admit it is wrong, if it is, and say 
that there has been an increase in the price by 50 per cent. Tt 
will not affeet the validity of the objection against the bill new 
being made by me. 

Further: 

rbi fi the for both c t 1 
undae ae aeg abe cont e ait maintenance, appie, a 
services are advancing and undoubtedly will advance during the con- 
tinuance of the war; yet the bill fixes, irrespective of these increases, 
past, present, and future, a rigid Hmitation on the Income until a year 
after the war has come to an end. 


It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, the statement in the report is 
clear enough. It does not discriminate between property which 
supplies no services, heat, and so forth, and property which sup- 
plies much services, heat, and so forth, and yet the limitation 
of return is the same, which means that the person who ewns 
property and does not render services, heat, and so forth, will 
receive more of an income under the bill, if it is passed, than the 
person who has the same character and kind of property who 
is supplying services, heat, and so forth, and who has had to 
pay and will have to pay an increasing amount for these: 
thin 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman understood me 
there that I was going to offer an amendment as to that. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Now, the fifth reason why the bill, accord- 
ing to the minority report, should not be passed in its present 
form is that 


Under the terms of the bill no distinction is made between residential 
usiness property. The vernment has coutracts with 


kes void contracts and, agreements entered into in 
good faith and voluntarily before 555 Þ is a vicious 
exercise of legislative authority, if it is coms 
Now, I do not say that it is unconstitutional. I rather think 
contracts, under the Constitution, cam be made void that have 
been entered into in good faith, so far as the United States laws 
are concerned, so that I lay no emphasis on that element in 
the objections to this bill. But we contend further in the 
minority report that— 
5 A st be t t the E 
Taeao er sof etan nerds pulley ot Ghd Government as Bete 
: prope f of its own depart- 
ors, are com te the District of 
Columbia iy increasing numbers. Many ef the owners of such pro 


e n 
„ if their leases were automati canceled by this law, might 
Sox satisfied Veith, the return 


demand their property back, not $ Š 
allowed under the bill and the conditions imposed by it, 


The sixth objection te the bill is as follows: 

There is always a serious and profound objection to making legisla- 
tion retroactive. In relation to thi 2 S ag 
that this is unusually true. 
who, since September 30, 
advances in excess of those 
of. the increa 


on the one hand, and 
faith and would be 
Mr. Chairman, the seventh objection to this bill found by the 
minority is as follows: 
Section 5 does not ponn state that the landlord 
tenant can ayoid the lease ie made in. excess of the — — 
even altho a lease is declared against public policy and un- 
enforceable. If the tenant or lessee has the right to avoid. his lease 
made Sune 30, 1916, ra pera should plainly have the 
same ch ease many ords. paled 
rentals, might take back their property. 1 N 


This would include Government property — that is, property 
leased to the Government—of which there is much in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia leased since September 30, 1916, 

Now, the eighth objection is that 

In section 4, 4 
assessors —— 8 e teats 3 pone — 1 pth 
cause a large increase in the cost of maintenance of the assessors 


I would like to ask the honorable Representative from Ken- 
tucky if he knows of any other law under which a monthly 
return is made? If so, I should be pleased to be informed of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; I do not; and I provided 
for monthly returns instead of annual returns so as to give 
these profiteers just as much trouble as possible. {Laughter 
and applause.] 

4 ort TINKHAM. The ninth objection of the minority is 
nt 

The rentals for the District of Col į 
C 
poe low. There were 8,000 to 10,000 vacant houses during that year, 
0 1 to the attraction of many of the population to munition factories 
Poorer sections af ehe District of Citable Tent” hare Bat pct Tae 
treased over the 1936 standard; tut if thie DiN, te pense te tee meal 


be a suggestion and incentive to the owners of this class of proper 
to increase their rentals over those now in vogue by 10 per cont. perty 


The tenth objection is that— 


An extensive campaign is being made among the residents of the 
District ef Columbia. to house new Government © yes who are 
coming here to the District in large numbers. With such a law in 
effect as proposed’ many residents would undoubtedly refuse their 
facilities, as they would not desire to run the risk of becoming involved 
with such a law as is proposed in this bill, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, only one word in closing, and that is 
this, that the minority of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia are as sincerely desirous of stopping unfair profiteer- 
ing in the District of Columbia, or in any other part of the 
United States, as the majority, or the honorable Representative 
from Kentucky, Mr. Jonsson; but they do not want to pass a 
bill which they believe is not only unconstitutional, In at least 


one of its phases, but unworkable, and which will not produce 


the results which are believed by both sides te be desirable. 
T therefore believe that one of three courses should be followed 
in relation to this bill: As no hearings were given and only 
an hour and a half given to the consideration by the committee, 
it should be referred back to the committee for reformation, 
1—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
there? 

Mr. TINKHAM. T will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Would the gentleman advocate 
giving burglars and thieves a hearing in preparing laws to stop 
them from their practices? ; 

Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. Chairman, I do not know how to reply 
to that question, I am frank to say. I am going to let it remain 
in the Rrecorp exactly as it was spoken, without any reply. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, I understand the people 
interested in this bill had an opportunity to be heard and de- 
clined to appear before the committee, 

Mr. TINKHAM, That is not so. X 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Did not the chairman so state? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, I say most emphatically that 
Mr. Fairfax and the other gentlemen who came to me with 
thelr written objections to this bill said that they wanted to 
come to me alone with them, and not before the committee, and 
they came twice. 

Mr. FOCHT... All right, Mr. Chairman. We have just had 
read into the Rrecorp a letter from Mr. Fairfax, in which he 
said they did want a hearing. 


Will the gentleman yield just 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I thoroughly agree with the 
gentleman as to that feature of it. They wanted a hearing 
to-day. : : ; 

Mr. FOCHT. They want a hearing, and this House ought to 
do them the justice to let them be heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. They want all the hearings 
that will make delay, and they do not want any more hearings. 

Mr. FOCHT. As far as Mr. Fairfax is concerned, I resent 
the impeachment that he is other than a reputable gentleman, 
and asks only fairness, 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FATRCHILD. In all fairness to Mr. 
Fairfax, the chairman of the committee will agree that subse- 
quent to the date when the chairman had that conversation 
with Mr. Fairfax about a conference with the chairman alone, 
there was an endeavor between the chairman and Mr. Fairfax 
to fix a date for a hearing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Either yesterday or to-day, 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. And they supposed it was 
for this morning, and there was a misunderstanding between 
the two, and as a result there was no hearing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have not intentionally said 
anything reflecting on Mr. Fairfax, and I agree with everything 
you say about him. 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. There has been no hearing, 

because of a misunderstanding about the date. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There was no hearing yester- 
day, because of a misunderstanding between Mr. Fairfax and 
myself; but Mr. Fairfax was before me with a number of other 
gentlemen upon two previous occasions, when we sat for hours 
at a time discussing the bill. 

Mr. FOCHT. But there was no hearing before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It was not my fault, because 
they came and asked to see me alone, and I saw them, according 
to their request. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question, It seems to me that perhaps a matter 
vastly more important than the desire of the persons who may 
be interested in this legislation is the question as to whether 
or not it is constitutional and right. The gentleman knows 
well—better than almost anybody else on the floor of the 
House—that the limitations on the powers of Congress with 
regnrd to taxation in the District of Columbia are exceedingly 
ill-defined. Congress is the legislative body of the District of 
Columbia, and yet eonstitutionally there are no statements 
affecting the powers of Congress to tax the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Now, whether the ordinary constitutional 
limitations apply, or whether common-law limitations, which 
are still greater and more strict, will apply in a case of this 
kind, I confess that I have not had time or opportunity to ex- 
amine. This is such a novel piece of legislation, does not the 
geutlemnn from Kentucky think that it would be advisable that 
nt Jeast final action on it should go ever until Members of Con- 
gress huve an opportunity to give the matter more consider- 
ation? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say, if I may be per- 
mitted, in answer to the gentleman from Iowa, that only a few 
years ago a bill was before Congress which some of the ablest 
minds in both branches of Congress pronounced to be uncon- 
stitutional. The President of the United States, in my judg- 
ment ane of the greatest lawyers in the country—President 
Taft—vetoed the bill because he thought it was unconstitu- 
tional, but sinee then the Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that it was constitutional. I think these people 
ought not to be permitted to rob the citizens of this District one 
day while the discussion goes on as to whether it is constitutional 
or not. 

Mr. TOWNER. The s statement in regard to the 
matter only emphasizes the fact that I stated a moment ago as 
to the uneertainty of the constitutional powers of Congress as 
to taxation in the District of Columbia. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that no one should be allowed to rob. anyone else in 


the District of Columbia for a single day longer, but the gentle- | 


man is too good a lawyer to desire, I am sure, questionable legis- 
lation to be passed when it may result in not accomplishing what 
_he and we all desire, the prevention of extortion, because it may 
be unconstitutional. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
three minutes remaining, 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, if this bill is not recom- 
mitted to the committee, the next course which should be pursued 
is to substitute a bill which I will propose at the proper time 


‘members of the committee after 


for this measure, which I think will correct the evil and accom- 
plish much better than the bill that is before the committee in 
its present form what the honorable Representative from Ken- 
tucky desires to have accomplished. I think the bill as it is now 
presented to us fs vicious and should be defeated. [Applause.] 
Mr. Chairman, I reserve two minutes of my time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Rucker having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate; 
by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate 
had. passed bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3433. An aet requiring the Government to furnish uniforms 
to officers of the Army, and for other purposes. 

TAXES ON INCOMES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
has the gentleman from Massachusetts used? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
32 minutes remaining: 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares]. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, there has been some discussion 
about the question of hearings on this bill before the committee. 
There were no hearings on it. The bill was introduced January 
25, as will be seen by reference to the date on the bill. The 
Committee on the District of Columbia voted! to report it out on 
February 1, at the first meeting of the committee after it was 
introduced. After the committee had voted to report the bill 
out, a motion was made and carried to huve hearings on it, but 
no hearings have been had. 

I am in favor of the purpose sought to be accomplished by 
the bill, as stated in the report of the committee, namely, to 
stop the practice of extortion and profiteering in rents in the 
District of Columbia. As far as I am concerned, I am not at all 
alarmed about its not being a proper function of the Govern- 
ment to do so; but as to the constitutionality or unconstitu- 
tionality of this particular bill, I shall leave that for others to 
discuss and shall confine myself to a discussion of it upon its 
merits, regardless of the constitutional question. : 3 

Everyone knows of the crowded condition of the city and the 
difficulties involved in securing proper housing facilities within 
the District on reasonable terms, or, as a matter of fact, on any 
terms at all, for the greatly increased number of Government 
employees coming to Washington since the declaration of war; 
and no doubt everyone here has heard of instances where the 
rent for houses and apartments has advanced to an enormous 
and outrageous extent, although it is only fair to say that disin- 
terested people of responsibility who have investigated the con- 
ditions declare that such increases are by no means universal. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to my colleague from Michigan, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have heard it reported that be-. 
fore the Ist day of the coming August the number of clerks. in 
the different departments on account of the war activities will 
be increased by 20,000: 

Mr. MAPES. I have seen substantially that same statement. 
The committee held no hearings and has no official information 
to present to the House: Congress should, however, do all that 
it can and take whatever action is necessary to prevent the 
possibility of extortion or profiteering in rents in any case. 

The pending bill, however, in order to be made workable and 
in order that it may not aggravate the housing difficulties in 
the District, which it, of course, proposes to relieve; ought to 
be amended in some important particulars. 

All price-fixing legislation of whatever nature is important 
and deserves careful consideration. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, I regret that that committee 
did not see fit to give legislation of so great importance more 
consideration and perfect this bill or report one which rep- 
resented the consensus of opinion of at least a majority of the 
ae mature and careful delibera- 

n. 


There has been something said about the time this bill was 
considered in the committee. It so happened that I looked at 
my watch on the morning that the committee met as T stepped 
into the committee room. It was 20 minutes of 11 at the time, 
and the committee had not then been called to order. I looked 


at my watch after it had adjourned, and it was not quite 20 


minutes of 12; so that the committee was in session a little less 
than one hour. During that time the chairman had read the 
bill, there had been several aye-and-no roll ealls of the com- 
mittee, and whatever consideration was given to the bill and 
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its different provisions was given within that time, a trifle less 
than one hour. 

Mr. BENJAMIN F. FAIRCHILD. Had the bill been consid- 
ered by any subcommittee? 

Mr. MAPES. It had only been introduced about a week before, 
and the committee had not considered it at all. 

Mr. BENJAMIN F. FAIRCHILD, Neither the committee or 
a subcommittee? 

Mr. MAPES, Neither the committee nor any subcommittee, 
The bill was voted out of the committee at one session of less 
than one hour’s duration without any adequate opportunity 
being given for amendment or discussion 10 days before it could 
possibly be considered under the rules in the House. One of 
the apologies for this action was that the bill could be consid- 
ered, discussed, and amended in the House, although that, of 
course, is the duty of a committee and might more appropriately 
have been done for several days by the committee in this instance 
without losing any time or without delaying the passage of the 
bill a single hour. In fact, it would in all probability have expe- 
dited its final passage through the House. At any rate it would 
not then have been necessary to convert the House into a stand- 
ing committee. 

The matter of rent is so intimately connected with the shortage 
of houses, apartments, and rooms to house the people constantly 
coming to Washington, and apparently in increasing numbers 
as the war continues, that the two can not bé separated in any 
proper consideration of the subject. 

Tuesday the House passed a bill reported by the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which had already passed 
the Senate, authorizing an appropriation of $50,000,000 to enable 
the Government, through the Shipping Board, to buy and build 
houses for the employees of the shipyards. 

The chairman of the Committee on Labor of the House has in- 
troduced a bill prepared and recommended by the Department 
of Labor authorizing an appropriation of another $50,000,000 for 
the purpose of enabling the Government, through the Secretary 
of Labor, to buy or build houses for employees of the Govern- 
ment generally and for industrial workers engaged in industries 
connected with the national defense and security and for their 
families during the war. 

Mr. Whitaker, one of the experts who testified at the hearing 
before the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
during the consideration of the bill reported by that committee 
at the instance of the Shipping Board, testified that his “ study 
of this question of housing dates back over 20 years, and so far 
as this immediate project is concerned —that is, the proposi- 
tion of housing the employees of the shipyards—“ it dates back,” 
he continues, to when I was asked by the War Department to 
draft a program on account of pome serious difficulties in the 
production of munitions. * * 

Since that time this project Kas passed through a great many 
stages. The Council of National Defense have had two separate 
committees at work; they have held a great many hearings and 
taken a great mass of testimony.” 

And yet the Committee on the District of Columbia, without, 
I dare say, a member who has ever given the subject any special 
consideration, solves the problem for the District of Columbia in 
less than one hour’s time. Why should these other agencies of 
the Government be permitted to waste their time and ability in 
such a manner when the District Committee could solve their 
difficulties for them so promptly? . 

The conclusion reached by the Shipping Board and the Secre- 
tary of Labor after consideration of the subject is that the Gov- 
ernment should build houses and keep down the rents by increas- 
ing the supply and fixing a reasonable rent for the Government 
houses. 

The pending bill may provide an effective method of keeping 
down the rents within the District, but there are other ques- 
tions of equal importance involved which ought to be considered 
if the great influx of Government employees on account of the 
war is going to be properly housed. The man who is out look- 
ing for a place to sleep these cold winter nights is as much con- 
cerned over finding a place to stay as he is over the price he has 
to pay after he finds it, and it is fair to assume that the owners 
of real estate will find little in this bill to encourage them to in- 
crease their housing facilities to relieve an already overcrowded 
condition, 

Personally I believe that in addition to any bill limiting the 
charges for rent some action will have to be taken by the Goy- 
ernment to build accommodations for the people within the 
District of Columbia similar to that proposed by the Shipping 
Board and the Secretary of Labor. ‘The housing facilities are 


already greatly inadequate and it is estimated that upward of 
20,000 additional Government employees will come to Washing- 
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ton during the current year, as my colleague from Michigan 
[Mr. Smr] states. 

In this connection it seems to me that people who are not Gov- 
ernment employees or who have no business with the Govern- 
ment ought to keep away from Washington at the present time, 
The housing facilities are too limited and the number of people 
who are actually obliged to be here is so great that the city ought 
not to be made a resort for the retired and pleasure seeking part 
of society during the war. Before coming here they may well 
ask themselves whether they have the moral right to come and 
preempt the already grossly inadequate supply of housing and 
hotel accommodations, thereby depriving the necessary Gov- 
ernment employees of them. In my opinion they have had 
more to do in causing the greatly increased rent and other living 
expenses within the District than anything else. With more 
money than diseretion they come to Washington and are willing 
to pay temporarily almost any price for furnished houses or 
hotel accommodations. 

The pending bill proposes to take a sort of prewar period of 
18 months prior to September 30, 1916, to determine the normal 
or fair income from rents on property within the District and 
then to levy a tax, to be paid to the District of Columbia, of 100 
per cent on all above 10 per cent that the gross income from 
rent since December 31, 1916, exceeds the gross income from 
rent for an equal period of time during the prewar period, that is, 
the 18 months prior to September 30, 1916. In other words, if” 
the income from rent since December 31, 1916, or any part of 
such time is more than 10 per cent greater than it was for an 
equal period of time during the 18 months prior to September 30, 
1916, this bill proposes to tax and collect all of such excess from 
and after December 31, 1916, until one year after the signing of 
the treaty of peace between the Imperial German Government 
and the Government of the United States. 

All leases and agreements to pay more than the 10 per cent 
paid during the prewar period are declared to be against public 
policy and unenforcible, and in addition to the tax of 100 per 
cent the bill authorizes any person who shall pay more than the 
10 per cent received during the prewar period after the pas- 
sage of the act to sue and recover double the amount thereof 
and the costs of suit, including a reasonable attorney’s fee of not 
less than $50. 

It is safe to conclude that if this bill is enacted into law no 
one will accept for the rent of his property within the District 
more than 10 per cent over what he received during this prewar 
period. If he does he will be required to pay back to the Dis- 
trict government and his tenant three times the amount— 
100 per cent to the Distriet government and 200 per cent to the 
tenant—in addition to costs of suit and an attorney's fee of not 
less than $50. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. HILLIARD. What effect would that have on the real 
estate men? 

Mr. MAPES. I think it would stop the increase of rentals 
in the District, as I have stated. 

Mr. HILLIARD. That is the present purpose of the e 
tion, is it not? 

Mr. MAPES. I have so stated in my remarks. 

The bill provides that the 100 per cent tax to the District 
government shall date back to December 31, 1916. There was 
some criticism about the retroactive features of the income-tax 
provisions proposed in the war-revenue bill of last year. They 
were finally stricken from that bill, but they did not compare 
with the retroactive features of this bill. In addition to this 
100 per cent tax provided for in this bill, the owners of renl 
estate within the District have paid or must pay under the 
genera] law the same income tax for last year as anyone. 

Allowing the prewar period to remain as the 18 months prior 
to September 30, 1916, for the purpose of arriving at the proper 
rent, the 100 per cent tax ought not in good conscience to appiy 
to any income received prior to December 31, 1917, and the bill 
should be amended in that respect. With that amendment this 
provision would still date back to the first of this year and would 
reduce rents at once to the normal level of the prewar period 
plus the 10 per cent allowed by the bill, and would accomplish 
what the bill aims to accomplish, namely, the reduction of 
rents, 

One of the principal abuses as far as this rent question is con- 
cerned is the rerenting of leased apartments by tenants. They 
lease an unfurnished apartment, put a little furniture in it, and 
rerent it at a greatly advanced price, in some cases several times 
the amount received by the owner or the original lessor. It 
seems to me there is more or less uncertainty as to whether the 
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bill covers lessees and sublessees and that it should be amended 
so as to clearly include them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Did the committee ascertain 
the amount of subletting that is now being done in the District? 

Mr. MAPES. It did not. The committee held no hearings, 
as I said before. * 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Held no hearings on the bill? 

Mr. MAPES. Held no hearings on the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not know, but I think it 
would be interesting for the House to know the amount of sub- 
letting that has been done at enormously increased rents. I 
have been told that the owner who makes a lease has had very 
little to do with the enormous rents that are being charged up 
to the tenants who are occupying the property, and that the vice 
is in the subletting. A few hundred dollars’ worth of furni- 
ture is put into an unfurnished apartment and that is leased 
for sometimes three times the amount of the original rent. 

Mr. MAPES., I think every Member of the House has heard 
of a great many instances of that kind. How general it is I 
have no way of telling. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In the case which my colleague 
cites, ofen subtenant furnishing an apartment and leasing, this 
bill presumes to make the excess tax a lien against the real 
eee What does my colleague think of that as a legal propo- 
sition 

Mr. MAPES. Iam just about to discuss that. 

Mr. JUUL: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. For a brief question. My time is limited. 

Mr. JUUL. In the matter of the retroactive features of the 
bill as diseussed by the gentleman, does the gentleman want 
that the people who have safely deposited the result of their 
extortion in the banks should get away with it, and that what 
we have suffered, if we have suffered, to date should be for- 
given and forgotten? 

Mr. MAPES. I doubt whether there was very much of this 
excessive charging for rent prior to a very few months ago, and 
my suggestion is that the retroactive provision date back to 
December 31, 1917. 

Mr. JUUL. I can give the gentleman a case where people 
remaining in a place were boosted 60 per cent in the rent from 
one month to the next. 

Mr. MAPES. And I dare say that that was only a short time 
ago, perhaps since December 31, 1917. It is ef course inde- 
fensible. If the bill should pass it would immediately reduce 
the rent to the prewar rent, which is the purpose of the bill. 

The owners of real estate complain that the tax is made a 
lien upon the property, even though the lessee and not the 
owner is the profiteer, but the interests of the owner can prob- 
ably be safeguarded in this respect, for the future at least, by 
the clause usually inserted in leases against subletting without 
the consent of the owner. 

It is impossible, however, to justify or reconeile the retro- 
active feature of the tax in so far as this practice of subletting 


` at greatly advanced rates is concerned, assuming that it covers 


it with the provision of the bill which makes the tax a lien on 
the property. The owner must pay the tax to protect his prop- 
erty, even though he received no benefit from the excessive rent, 
and no matter how much he may have regretted the action of his 
tenant in rerenting at the advanced rate, and even though the 
original lessee, the only profiteer in the case, may be wholly 
irresponsible. and now out of the jurisdiction of the District. 
The constitutionality of this feature of the bill may well be 
questioned. Can one man’s property be taken to redress the 
wrong of another? But this provision goes still further—it 
levies a retroactive tax on the income of one man not subject to 
taxation at the time or during the period for which it is levied 
and makes that tax a lien on the property of another. 

Those who. have been making a disinterested study of the 
housing conditions in the District say that one of the real prob- 
lems is to prevail upon the residents of the District who have 
not heretofore done so to open their homes and to rent one, two, 
or three rooms to the employees of the Government. It seems 
to me that the provisions of the bill are unworkable, as far as 
the renting of an individual room in a home is concerned, and 
would tend to keep people from doing this yery desirable and 

much-needed thing rather than to encourage them to do it. No 

legislation should be which would have that effect or 
tendency, and the bill should be amended so as to exempt pri- 
vate families-who are willing to thus open their homes, 
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The bill provides that in case no income was received from 
property during the prewar period of 18 months prior to Sep- 
tember 2 7 1916, the owner shall be allowed a gross income 
equal to 10 per cent of the value of the property producing the 
income, including furniture, if any, as determined by the as- 
sessor of the District of Columbia,” before the operation of the 
100 per cent tax. That provision would be unworkable as far 
as the renting of an individual room in a private family is con- 
cerned. It would not be practicable to secure a separate valua- 
tion of the separate rooms throughout the District, and a roomer 
in a private home ought not to be required to pay 10 per cent 
of the value of the entire place for a single room. 

The value of the property as determined by the assessor of 
the District of Columbia is made the basis of calculation, but 
the bill does not state whether by that is meant the present 
assessed valuation or whether the assessor is to make a special 
valuation in order to carry out the provisions of the act. If it 
means the present assessed valuation, then it must be remem- 
bered that real estate within the District is now assessed at two- 
thirds of its actual value, not its full value. Two-thirds of 10 
per cent is 6% per cent, so that the bill actually allows the 
owner of real estate who wishes to rent property now that was 
not rented during the prewar period to receive a gross income 
of 65 per cent only on the actual value thereof. Of course the 
net income would be less than that, how much less depending 
upon the nature of the property and the uses to which it is put. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a statement there? 

Mr. MAPES. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have already said that it was 
not the purpose of the bill to base this 10 per cent or 15 per 
eent upon the appraised value, and inasmuch as several gentle- 
men have read the bill in that way, I have already said that I 
have an amendment prepared to take care of that situation; but 
even if that were the case the assessed valuation is three-thirds, 
and then only two-thirds of it are taken for taxing purposes, 

Mr. MAPES. I congratulate the chairman on having changed 
his attitude from what he assumed in the Committee on the 
District. I am glad to see that he is now proposing certain 
amendments to the bill which I think will improve it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman had heatd all 
of my remarks, he would have heard of another amendment that 
I proposed to offer. 

Mr. MAPES. I heard those statements. I only regret that 
the gentleman did not see fit to have the committee consider 
them and put those and other amendments in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I did not want all the teeth 
taken out of it. 

Mr. MAPES. There might have been some teeth put in, as 
far as some provisions are concerned. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, The net income from the property would be 
this much less. Under the revenue law 4 per cent depreciation 
is allowed on all property, but the average depreciation. per 
annum on building property is 5 per cent. That is the average 
experience. The taxes in the District of Columbia are 13 per 
cent. That makes 64 per cent. The average vacant period for 
a building is 24 per cent. That makes 9 per cent. So that in 
the best circumstances all the owner of the property would get 
would be 1 per cent. 

Mr. MAPES. All of those matters have to be takem into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman permit me 
to interject a remark right there? 

Mr. MAPES. I am sorry, but I have only a few minutes left. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Just one second. That depre- 
eiation of 5 per cent a year would make the house absolutely 
valueless after it was 20 years old. 

Mr. MADDEN. Almost every house has to be reconstructed 
at the end of 20 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It has not in our section of the 
country. 


Mr. MAPES. If this provision should go into effect un- 


changed, there will be little inducement for private enterprise 


to build additional housing accommodations within the District 
with the practical certainty of a material reduction in the in- 
come to be derived therefrom as soon as the war stops, and 
limited to a gross income of 63 per cent on the capital invested 
for the period of the war, uncertain and indefinite as that 
period is, 

Another clause in the bill states that in case the property was 
rented unfurnished during the prewar period and is rented fur- 
nished during the taxable period, the owner is allowed an 
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increase of 15 per cent before the application of the tax of 100 
per cent. 

It should be borne in mind that the law exempts from assess- 
ment and tax furniture within the District to the valueof $1,000. 
If the value of furniture is $1,000 or less, there is no record 
of it at all in the assessor's office. That being the case, if the 
present assessment system is to prevail, it is safe to say that 
no new furnished apartments will be rented within the District 
unless the furniture in them exceeds in value $1,000, because 
no allowance in computing the income could be made for such 
furniture. 

What is to be done with the large apartment houses contain- 
ing a great number of suites of rooms, a part only of which 
may have been rented during the prewar period? Are the owners 
to be limited to the 10 per cent over the income which they 
received during the prewar period on a part only of their 
buildings, or are they to be allowed a gross income of 10 per 
cent of the value of the property as determined by the assessor 
of the District of Columbia, as in the case of property not rented 
during the prewar period, or are they to receive an increase of 
10 per cent over the prewar period for the rooms rented during 
that time and 10 per cent of the value of the property as deter- 
mined by the assessor for those not rented during the prewar 
period? Will it not be an interminable, if not an impossible, job 
for the assessor to determine the value of the individual rooms 
or suites of rooms in the houses and apartments throughout the 
District? 

If the clause “ the valuation of the property as determined by 
the assessor” means the present valuation, then the bill is un- 
workable, because there is now no separate valuation of indi- 
vidual rooms or suites of rooms or of furniture unless the value 
thereof exceeds $1,000. If it means that the assessor is here- 
after to determine the value of these individual rooms and 
suites of rooms for the purposes of the act, then the bill creates 
positions for a great many deserving Democrats in the asses- 
sor’s office. 

These are some of the practical difficulties that will be met 
in the operation of the provisions of the bill if it is enacted into 
law as it now reads, Others will readily suggest themselves to 
anyone who studies the bill. 

Congress has created since this war started several agencies 
to fix the price of different commodities. The President, through 
the Fuel Administration, is authorized to operate mines, dis- 
tribute coal, and fix its price. Through the Food Administrator 
he is authorized to regulate the distribution and fix the price 
of a great many food products. One way of solving the rent 
problem would be to have a board appointed to fix the rent of 
property within the District of Columbia. If the bill goes into 
effect, there should be created a board of some kind to put it 
into practical operation, 

Mr. RAGSDALE. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I have very little time left. £ 

Mr. RAGSDALE. For only one question. On these various 
boards that would be created, would not there be some Demo- 
cratic appointments and enjoy the objection made by the gen- 
tleman to the other created? 

Mr. MAPES. I am not making any objection to the bill on 
that ground. I am only calling attention to the fact. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MAPES. It does not make sufficient provision for the 
changed conditions now prevailing within the District over 
those of normal times. People are occupying a great deal less 


space than formerly. There are more people in an apartment.“ 


Where one person fermerly had a room, two or three are now 
occupying it. I have heard of an instance where there were as 
many as five now in a room formerly occupied by one, and of 
another case where a father and mother and two grown chil- 
dren were occupying an apartment in one of the leading apart- 
ment houses of the city composed of only one room and a bath. 
If the owners in such cases are obliged to rent their places for 
the same income as they received during the prewar period, it 
is safe to say that many of these people will be obliged to move 
out into the street. The owners can get the prewar price with- 
out any trouble by accommodating only the same number of 
people that they did in the prewar period. After we pass this 
bill we may have to supplement it with additional legislation 
compelling the owners to open their places for rent and telling 
them how many they may or must put into a given place. 
Limiting the charge for rent to 10 per cent over that received 
during the prewar period in all cases where the property is 
used for practically the same purposes as it ‘was during the 
prewar period will not work a hardship upon anyone, but some 
allowance ought to he made for those cases where the property 


is put to a different use or where conditions have materially 
changed. X 

An amendment to the bill should be adopted providing for 
the creation of a rent administrator or board with authority 
to change the rates provided for in the bill under changed con- 
ditions where the facts justify it, but requiring the rates fixed 
in the bill to remain until and except they should be changed 
by said rent administrator. I simli introduce an amendment 
of that kind, and I believe its adoption would do away with 
many of the objectionable features of the bill. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts has two minutes remaining. 

ae TINKHAM, Mr, Chairman, I rise to offer a preferential 
motion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, while the time 
was fixed, can not we have the time extended so that the gen- 
tleman may finish his remarks? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am perfectly wiMing for the 
gentleman from Michigan to conclude his remarks. He has 
two minutes now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have two minutes, and I 
yield them to the honorable Representative from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for two 
minutes more. 

Mr. MAPES, I thank the gentleman, 

The fact remains that a great many people eligible for Gov- 
ernment work and who have been recommended for appoint- 
ment in the different branches of the service are restrained 
from accepting appointments on account of the excessive rents 
now being charged in the District. Others who come here in 
good faith to accept Government positions return to their homes 
beeause they are unable to obtain places to live within their 
means, and a great many Army men with limited incomes are 
assigned to duty within the District. These men are obliged 
to live here. 

Something must be done to relieve the situation. The inter- 
ests of the Government require it. I do not believe that anyone 
should be allowed to take advantage of the necessities of the 
Government and the conditions brought about on account of the 
war to profiteer in rents within the District. I am in favor of 
limiting the charge that can be made and of stopping any ex- 
cessive rents, and I believe that to do so is a proper function 
of the Government. I hope this bill will be amended so as to 
be made more workable in its practical operation. There is 
more to the rent and housing question than the bald provision 
that you can charge so much and no more for rent, but as this 
is the only bill now before the House for consideration I shall 
give it my vote, but before being called upon to do so I hope it 
will be amended in several important particulars. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire whether 
or not there could not be a rent administrator just as well as 
a Food Administrator or some other? Did the committee con- 
sider such a thing as that? : 

Mr. MAPES. The committee had no time to consider it, as 
I have said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have 
six minutes remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] and several others have inquired 
about the revenue of a hotel building which may have been 
built since the time fixed by this bill for commencing the tax. 

These sums were based upon the idea in the construction of 
the bill that the limit was 10 per cent on them. There are two 
limits as to a furnished building, one of 10 per cent and one of 
5 per cent, aggregating 15 per cent. The 15 per cent would 
apply to the furnished apartments or rooms of a hotel, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon me, no 
allowance is made by this bill as to any different class of build- 
ings. There might be one class of building in which the cost of 
upkeep is slight, and there would be no question as to servants, 
laborers, and so forth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I was seeking uniformity in 
drafting the bill. : 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman believe that in a 


hotel as it is run nowadays that a 15 per cent margin on the 
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cost of the investment would be sufficient to allow the hotel 
to run? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, I believe it is far more equitable 
than what they are charging. The gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. Mares] a few moments ago referred to the possibility of 
somebody haying to go into a room in each and every house and 
determine its rental value. We know what rooms in a par- 
ticular house rented for prior to September 30, 1916, and we 
know what rooms in the same locality and of practically the 
same description should bring. They should bring what the 
other rooms brought in 1916. : 

I regret that the gentleman from Michigan suggested politics 
in the assessor's office as coming from the District of Columbia 
Committee. : 

This is the eighth year of my chairmanship of that committee, 
and I do not believe polities has ever yet entered the committee, 
and I do not believe the gentleman can recall a single instance 
where it has. 

Mr, MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. I think the gentleman from Kentucky has mis- 
construed my reference to that. I did not say there was any 
polities in the committee, but inevitably, if this bill is enacted 
into law, there must be a greatly increased force in the assessor's 
office in order to take care of the assessments that the bill pro- 
vides. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I take the position that there 
will not have to be a single increase, because the minute this 
bill passes this extortion is going to stop, and the force, there- 
fore, will not have to be enlarged. 

And, besides that, during Wilson’s administration, shortly 
after the beginning of which Democratic commissioners went 
into office, there has not been a single removal of anybody in 
the assessor’s office, except one man, who was guilty of fraudu- 
tent and corrupt practices, 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield a little further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. MAPES. The bill provides for statements and affidavits 
to be filed with the assessor's office monthly during the opera- 
tion of the act until one year after the war closes, and they must 
be filed upon the basis of the assessed valuation of the property. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not think so at all. I do 
not think the gentleman has read the bill correctly, 

Mr. MAPES. And it will necessarily take a lot more of em- 
loyees. s 
3 The CHAIRMAN. The time has expired. The Clerk will 


read. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise to offer a preferential 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Be it enacted, etc., That the term “real estate” as herein used shall 
be construed to include lands, buildings, parts of buildings, houses, 
dwellings, apartments, rooms, suites of rooms and every other im- 

royement or structure whatsoever on land situated and being in the 

istrict of Columbia. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. TINKHAM. To offer a preferential motion. Under the 
rules I can offer a preferential motion at any time, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, Mr. Chairman, without knowing 
what the motion is, I reserve a point of order on it. £ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the motion offered 
hy the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TINKHAM moves that the committee do now rise and report the 
bill to the House with the recommendation that further consideration 
be postponed until February 25, 1918. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I make a point of order against 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
of order. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. 
on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
point of order and ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TinknAm] moves that the committee rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation that further con- 
sideration of the bill be postponed until February 25. 


There is no more motion pending. The 


The gentleman will state it 
The Chair will rule on tke point 


Mr. Chairman, I move to lay that motion 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
Chair was in doubt. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 36. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Seventy-five gentlemen are pres- 
ent, not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
roll can not be called in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. The 
Chair directed the roll should be called, and the Clerk should 


proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Anderson Gallivan McCormick Sanders, N. Y. 
Anthony Goodall McKenzie Schall 
Ashbrook Goodwin, Ark McKinley Scott, Pa. 
Austin uld McLaughlin, Mich.Scully 
Beakes Graham, Pa. McLanghlin, Pa. Sims 
Borland Gray, Maher Small 
Brodbeck Gray, N. J Mann Smith, C. B. 
Caldwell Grej Miller, Minn. Snell 
Capstick Hamill ondell Snyder 
Caraway Hamilton, Mich. Montague Stedman 
Carter. s3. Hamilton, N. Y. Mott Stephens, Nebr. 
Chandler. N. Y. Harrison, Miss. Mudd Sterling, III. 
Clark, Fla Hastings Neely Sterling, Pa. 
Collier Heintz Nelson Strong 
Cople Hollingsworth Nicholis, S. C., Sullivan 
Costello Hood Nolan Talbott 
urrx, Cal. Howard Olney Towner 
Davidson Humphreys Parker, N. Y. Vare 
Denison Johnson, S. Dak. Platt Voi 
Dooling Johnson, Wash. Porter Walton 
Drukker Kahn Pou Ward 
Dunn Kennedy, R. I. Powers Wason 
Dyer Key, Ohio Price Waston, Va 
Edmonds N Ramse Webb 
Estopinal La Follette Randali Welling 
Fairchild. G. W. LaGuardia Robinson White, Ohio 
Fess Lea, Cal Rodenberg Wilson, III 
Flood Lee, Ga. Rowland Wilson, La 
ordney page ‘oodya 
Francis Lundeen Sanders, Ind. 35 
Freeman Lunn Sanders, La. 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. Rucker, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9248) to 
prevent extortion, impose taxes upon certain incomes in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had caused the roll to be called, where- 
upon 804 Members had responded to their names, and he sub- 
mitted a list of absentees for printing in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The commitiee will resume its sitting. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make 
a statement to the committee, tonsuming about one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A large number of Members 
of the House now present were not present when this roll call 
commenced. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINK- 
HAM] made a motion to postpone the consideration of the bill. 
A vote was taken on the motion, and the motion was lost, but 
less than a quorum voted. Whereupon the gentleman from 
Massachusetts made a point of no quorum. It is my desire now 
to have a yote taken on the motion made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, and when that vote has been taken I will make 
a motion that the committee rise. ae 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrxkHAx], which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TIxXKHAM moves that the committee do now rizs and report the 
bill to the House, with the recommendation that the further considera- 
tion of the bill be postponed until February 25, 1918. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that 
the “ noes ” seemed to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 7, noes 102. 

So the motion was rejected. 


I ask for a division, Mr. Chair- 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Rucker, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9248) 
to prevent extortion, to impose taxes upon certain incomes in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


8 unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
OWS? 

To Mr. Gray of Alabama, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. KEHOE, for the day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. SAnvers of Indiana, for two days, on account of 
important business, at the request of Mr. PURNELL. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL (H. REPT. NO. 315). 


Mr. SHERLEY, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported for printing, under the rule, the bill (H. R. 9867) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hun- 
dred and eighteen, and prior fiscal years, on account of war ex- 
penses, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts reserves 
all points of order on the bill. 


REPORTS OF WAR TRADE BOARD FOR 1917 (H. DOC. NO. 934). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


As required by the provisions of section 6 of the Trading 
with the enemy act,” approved October 6, 1917, I transmit here- 
with reports of the Bureaus of Enemy Trade and of Imports, 
showing the proceedings had by the War Trade Board during 
the year ending December 31, 1917. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Warre House, February 14, 1918. 


HOUSING OF SHIPYARD EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call from the 
Speaker’s table the housing bill (S. 3389), with House amend- 
ments, to insist on the amendments, and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentle from Missouri asks that 
Senate bill 8389, with House amendments, be taken from the 
Speaker’s table, and that the House agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (S. 3389) to authorize and 
empower the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation to purchase, lease, requisition, or otherwise ac- 
quire improved or unimproved lands, houses, buildings, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr, ALEXANDER, Mr. HARDY, 
Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. EDMONDS. 
: PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, being called away by the serious 
illness of my son at Camp Wadsworth, I asked a friend to 
secure leave of absence for me for the 12th and 13th of this 
month. He neglected to do so, and I desire to make this state- 
ment in explanation of my absence on the 12th and 13th. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 


tend my remarks in the Rxconůb by printing an article from the 
Army and Nayy Register, written by Admiral Clark, of the 
Navy. ; 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 33 
minutes p. m.) the house adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
February 15, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas, from the Committee on Agriculture, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 231) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for payment, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay, the appropriation for the Georgia Experiment 
Station, of the State of Georgia, under act of March 4, 1917, 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1918, to the board of trustees 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, of the State of 
Georgia, and for other purposes, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 812), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2917) to amend sec- 
tion 15 of the act approved June 3. 1916, entitled “An act for 
making further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,” as amended by che act ap- 
proved May 12, 1917, etc., reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 313), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House un 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOON, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 3689) authorizing the 
Postmaster General to cancel or readjust the screen-wagon 
contract of H. H. Hogan, at Kansas City, Mo., reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 314), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H, R. 9275) grant- 
ing & pension to Edwin D. Goodell, and the same was referred 
to ths Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 9860) to provide for the 
common defense and general welfare by conserving and increas- 
ing the production of food, leather, and elothing, through fur- 
nishing immediate needed relief to drought-stricken portions of 
the States of Texas, Colorado, and New Mexico, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, preventing by the 
immediate advancement for necessary feed the impending star- 
vation of several million head of cattle and other valuable live 
stock; and by advancing needed means for supplies, feed for 
teams, and seeds for planting, thus making provisions for the 
cultivation of thousands of productive farms, which otherwise 
would be uncultivated and nonproductive in 1918; and appro- 
priating therefor money hereafter reimbursable; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. t 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 98€1) to pro- 
hibit the importation of goods, wares, merchandise, and ma- 
terials from the German Empire under certain conditions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. g 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9862) increasing rates of 
pensions of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 9863) to amend section 224 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to certifi- 
cates of discharge ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 9864) to amend section 3 of 
thé Judicial Code in respect to the western district of Virginia; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. í 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 9865) to authorize the sale of 
certain lands to school district No. 28 of Missoula County, Mont. ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 9866) authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of the Interior to grant to the Los Angeles 
County flood-control district the use of certain public lands in 
California, and granting rights in, over, and through the Angeles 
and Sania Barbara Forest Reserves to the Los Angeles County 
flood-control district; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. SHERLBEY: A bill (H. R. 9867) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fis- 
eal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account 
of war expenses, and for other purposes; committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered 
to be printed. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 9868) granting a pension to 
Anna Baird; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 9869) granting a pension to 
Carrie C. Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 9870) granting a pen- 
sion to Albert N. Oakleaf; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9871) granting a pension to 
Albert Beiro; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 9872). for the relief of sundry 
building and loan associations; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 9873) changing the naval rec- 
ord of Clarence A. Richards, for the administration of the pen- 
sion laws; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 9874) granting a pension to 
Harry W. Conn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENTON; A bill (H. R. 9875) granting a pension to 
America F. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 9876) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry A. Kline; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9877) granting an increase of pension to 
William Haines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 9878) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Ingram; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 9879) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. EMERSON; A bill (H. R. 9880) granting a pension to 
Helen M. Warren; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 9881) for the relief of Capt. 
Fred S. Johnston; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9882) granting an increase 
of pension to James H. Layne, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H.-R. 9883) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel W. Butt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, e 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9884) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver M. Mahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9885) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles H. Dalrymple; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 9886) granting an 
increase of pension to Mervell J. Hibbard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 9887) granting an increase of 
pension to De Lafayette S. Wynn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr, OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 9888) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Fortescue; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9889) granting a pension to Sarah ©. 
Francis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 9890) granting a pension to 
Frances J. Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 9891) granting an increase of 
pension to James C. Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 9892) granting a pension to 
Charles A. Swander; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9893) granting a pension to Lulu M. Leh- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9894) granting a pension to Fred G. Petti- 
grew ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9895) granting a pension to Charles C. 
Studley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 9896) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lewis M. Cales; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, z 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, favoring the Owen amend- 
ment to Senate bill 1786; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of members of the Friends of Irish 
Freedom, urging favorable action by Congress on the Rankin 
resolution for Irish independence; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. j 

Also (by request), resolutions of the Lakeside Olub, Manistee, 
Mich. ; the Community Association of Crawfordsville, Ind.; the 
Ronfeo Monday Club, Romeo, Mich. ; the Sorosis Club, St. Peter, 
Minn. ; the Woman's Club, Racine, Wis.; and the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Presbyterian Church, urging the 
repeal of the second-class postage rates of the war-revenue act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also (by request), memorial of Public Ownership League of 
America, favoring Government ownership, as well as operation, 
of the railroads; also a memorial of Columbia Lodge, No. 174, 
International Association of Machinists, favoring permanent 
Government control of transportation; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition forwarded by Dr. Clyde Gray, 
of Horton, Kans., and signed by A. J. Thompson and other mem- 
bers of Company B, One hundred and thirty-seventh Infantry, 
Camp Doniphan, Okla., favoring the passage of House bill 5407; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CAREW: Resolution of the security holders of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, relative to the effect of Federal con- 
trol of that road; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolutions of the Woman's Missionary 
Society of the United Presbyterian Church, Fort Morgan, Colo., 
and of the Maryland State Federation of Women's Clubs, favor- 
ing the repeal of the periodical postage provisions of the war- 
revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of Martin L. 
Schauble, Axil Ekslund, William A. Shurrager, H. H. Jarvis, 
and 18 others, praying for the passage of House bill 7995, for 
the preservation of the Niagara, Commodore Perry’s flagship in 
the Battle of Lake Erie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of the New York 
Antivivisection Society, protesting against compulsory inocula- 
tion of soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of several hundred citizens of 
Alameda County, Cal., urging the passage of House bill 7356, 
5 as the Keating bill; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of A. H. Karn and 
other citizens of Peru, III., favoring legislation for universal 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. i 

Also, memorial of the Maryland State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, opposing increased rates of postage on periodicals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade, favoring the loading or unloading of ships of 
high explosives at such distance from our shores as to minimize 
the hazard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by the Community 
Association of Crawfordsville, Ind.; College Hall Library Club, 
of Sherman, Tex.; the Woman's Club of Beaver Dam, Wis.; 
and the Fortnightly Club of Sharon, Mass., protesting against 
the increased postage rates on periodicals; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Edmond E. Eckels, of Greeley, Colo., 
urging the admittance of osteopathic physicians to the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. R. Callicotte, of Denver, Colo., urging the 
passage of measures designed to increase salaries of postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KEATING: Petition of citizens of Colorado, asking 
for amendment of the rural-credits law; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions of Methodist 
Episcopal Churches of Providence, R. I., protesting against pas- 
sage of Senate bill 3476, providing for a railroad track crossing 
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First Street into square No. 673 in Washington, D. C.; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Telegram from Hon. Leslie K. Morse, 
mayor, of Haverhill, Mass., urging opening up of old canals to 
assist in relieving the coal situntion; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition by many residents: of Route 2, La 
Fayette, Onondaga County, N. V., favoring passage of national 
emergency war prohibition bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


By Mv. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of the Lumber- 
man’s Exchange of Philadelphia, favoring the creation of a 
board of war control and a director of munitions; to the Com- 
mittee om Military Affairs, 


Also, memorial of Central Labor Union of Philadelphia, fa- 


‘yoring legislation increasing the pay of postal clerks and car- 


riers; also resolutions of the same organization oppesing the 
Postmaster General's attitude toward labor organizations; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution of the Vero Commercial Club, urging Govern- 
ment control of the Florida Coast Line Canal; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. (’'SHAUNESSY: Petition of George Thornto, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., protesting against interference with the efforts of 
Secretary Baker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Papers to accompany House bill 9138, 
granting increase of pension to Daniel Lawlor; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


